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' O'^ages , 

, Siouans. 

1 Ovaherero . 

. Bantu and East Africa, 

i Owl . 

. Animals. 

Paoittiya 

. Vinaya. 

Pain . 

. Suftering. 

Farajika 

. Vinaya. 

Parainita 

, Bodhisattva, Perfection 


(Buddhist). 

Paritta. 

. Magic (Buddhist). 

Passamaquoddies . 

. Algonquins (Eastern). 

Passion-play 

. Miracle-plays. 

Passions 

. Emotions. ^ 

Patriarchy - 

, Mother-right. 

Paulianists . 

, Samosatenism. 

Peacock 

. Animals* 

Pedagogics . 

. Education. 

Penitentiary 

. Prisons. 

Penobscots . 

. Algonquins (Eastern)* 

Fetrobrusians 

, Sects (Christian). 




LISTS OF ABBRBVIATIOjSTS 


A.H. i:: Anno Hnrae (a.b. 622). 

Ak, =r Akkadian. 

Alex, as Alexandrian. 

Ajner. ar Amencan. 

Apoc. as Apocalypse, Apocalyptic, 
Apocr. s= AiJocrypha. 

Aq. rrAqniJa, 

Arab. =s Arabic. 

Aram = Aramaic. 

Ann. == Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT = Altes Te>tainent. 

AV= Authorized Version. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.sAnno Yszdagird (A.B. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. szeircay about. 

Can. s=Canaanite. 
cf. = compaie. 
ct. s= contra.st. 

1) = Beuteronomist. 

EssEiohibt. 

edd. ss editions or editors. 


ggyp-= Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. srEthiopic. 

EV, EVV = English Version, Versions. 
t ssand following verse or page, 
ff. ssand following verses or pages. 

Fr.5» French. 

Oenu.ss German, 

Or. = Greek. 

H =i Law of Holiness, 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. =:Hexateuch. 

Hi«iy. = Himyaritic. 

Ir. — Irish. 

Iran. s= Iranian. 


I. QmmAh 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

Jehovah. 

J eras. =5: J erusaiem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LX X = Septuagint 
Min. — Mingean. 

MfcJS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretie Text 
n. = note. 

XT=Xew Testament 
Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT^Old Testament. 

P — Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Pailestinian. 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers.= Persian. 

Phil. crPliiiistxne. 

Phoen. =: Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk.= Prayer Book 
E= Redactor. 

Bom, = Roman. 

RV= Revised Version. 

RVm= Revised Version margin. 

Sab. — Sabaan. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. =Septnagint 
Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Bkr. =: Sanskrit. 

By mm. ssSymmaehus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t (foHowbg a number) s= times. 

Talm. ss Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod, =Theodotion. 

TRssTextus Receptus, Received Text 
tr. = translated or translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

Vulg.,Vg.= Vulgate. 

WH=\Vestcott and Hort’s text. 


I 


il. Books of rm Bible 


OM Testament, 


Gn= Genesis. 

CassCtotiete. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is =r Isaiah. 

Lv=:= Leviticus. 

Je£r=::Jeremiah. 

Nu — Numbers. 

La = Lamentations, 

Bt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Bn -Daniel. 

Jg= Judges, 

Hos=Hosea 

Ru=Ruth. 

Jl=Joel. 

1 S, 2 S — 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

i K, 2K=:Iand2Kings- 

Ob=Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch=:l and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=:Micah. 

Ezr^Ezra. 

Nah=Nahum- 

Neh = Nehemiah, 

Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est= Esther. 

Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=:HaggaL 

Ps= Psalms. 

Zee = Zechariah. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Mal=:Malaehi. 

Ec ^ Ecclesiastes. 


Ajpocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es= 1 and 2 

To=Tobit. 

E^as, 

Jfch= Judith. 


Ad. Est Additions to Sus^^s Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wis=: Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr, Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mact=l and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 


iVew? Testament 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 

Lk-Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 
Gal=:GaIa4;iaas. 

Eph= Ephesians. 

Ph— Philippians. 

Col — Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=I and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2 P = 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, ^ 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation, 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ nanies, when unaeconipanieil by the title of a book, stand for 

the works m the list below. 


W4.1V- ?r V/JL JCV.O AJL 

zur sem. Udigiomqcsch,, 1888. 
^^^'s'voir^Ooi-Og P^holvffij, 

Nominalhildmig m den sem, Spraehen 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (^1894). 

Ben2:inger=.Hi3d. Archaologie, 1894. 
Brockelmann=:{re5C^. d, arab, Litteratur 2 vols 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = EechtsbiicJi am dem 

funften Jahrhinidcrt, 1880. 

= oj the Kqifpticms, 2 vols. 1903. 

der Eeligionsgesch.\ 

Enchiridion Symbolonm'^^, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. -*.xciuuj.s 

Deussen~X^e Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 

^oughty=Arabia Eeserta, 2 vols; 1888. i 

hTiii[^:=Eenische 3Iythologie\ 3 vols. 1875-78 
.^ng. tr. Tentonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. * 
^ «. Talmud, 

w li* 1891 i., 1897. 

^oldeit-^AUcelU^cher Sprachschatz, 1891 if 

Trfies 0/5. FT. .Iwfmfia. 1904. 
Jiibamville- (7o2fr5 c?e celtiqiie, i.-xii., 1883 jfl' 

^agrange = Etudes mr les i eligions simitiques\ 1904 
Lane= An Arabic-Enghsh Dictionary, 1863 ff 
^ang - Myth, EiUtal, and Eeligion \ 2 vols 1899 

Aethi^ien, 

Liazbarsla=ir^&22^5«cA der nordsem. Epigraphik, 

vofsT'Sgl'’ the Monuments, 

Muir= (7H^. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mtts^Arnolt=^ Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Danguage, ISMif. ^ Assyrian 


d. heh. Arehiiologie, 2 voIh. 


Nowack = Lehrhuch 

I Pauiy-^Mssowa=X*.v//£’??c;5/’c. der clastsiscken Alt*^ 

\ tKinsmsmisckaft, 1894 fi‘ 

Perrot“Cliipiez=ri726*^. de Fart dans l\xniiquifv, 

loJi>l n. 

PielIer=Xown>//e Mythologie, 1858. 
RevilIe=_^e%/o?2 des peuphs non-cinlh^s, 1883. 
iiiehin^Handwortcrbiichd. bibL Aitertums", 1893- 
94. 

Robinson =5;Wi{-cff Researches in Palestine^, 18ii6. 
Roscher=Lfia-. d gr. v. rom. Myfhologis, 1884 ff. 
behafi-Herzo»=y/i6 New Schaff- Herzog Eiict/do- 
pediaofEchg. Knowledge,' im^n. 

^ch&Tkdi^Bihel- Lexicon. 5 vols. 1869-75. 

^ 1S98-1901 iUJE, 5 vols. 

iS9u n.J. 

Schwal]y=Xc5£>?2 nach dem Tode, 1892. 
Siegfiied-Stade=Xij5. Worterbiieh zum AT, 1893. 
bmend = Leh rb uch der rdttest. Eeligiomg*\^ch . ^ 
1899. 

Smith {G. A..) =pistorical Geography of the Holy 

j xoV/* 

Smith (W. E. )=iJcZmio)i of the Semites^, 1894. 
Spencer [U..)=.Prin(nples ^ Sociology^, 18S5-96 
^^^^^p^^^''=NaiiveTHbeso/CentralA>tstralin, 

Spencer-GiIleni> = i7ort/ier» Tribes of Central 
Australta, 1904. 

Swete=m OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ft 
lylor(l!,. PA^Pnmitive Culture^, 1891 r<19031 

^^‘^o^ophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 

Weber=.7«rft>Ae T^ologie nufGnnd des Talmud 
u. venoandten Sehrften^ . 

Religion der alien Aegypter, 
^90 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the'' Am- 
,E9ypttans,imi J^aeAn,. 

y^nk^mxi= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egmtians, 3 vohs. 1878. Aniient 

1892 rorfrri^e ffer Juden-, 


2. Periodicals. Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited 
.rchifV fill* Anf.hmnrtlrt/irJn . 


=^rohiv ftr Anthropologie. 

Antiquarian and Oriental 

Ethnographie. 

Hopkins 

Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 
.4XPA=^enean Journal of Philoloer ^ 
i Psycholo^. 

“IuSES.-”””* i-w- 

A Journal of Theology 

fur Keligionswii 


“•■sook.ft 

Boeiologique. 

Survey of W. India. 
2eitung. 

Rj Geschichte. 

rj.a;8;8 -Eeitrage zur Assyriologie u. sem SDra/^h 

||2 iS!3 

.P/y =— "R.rt'm'Wci-'rv A...XrX 


^®=Bombay Gazettee^ 

Dr Judaicum (Josephus). 

.oX—Bampton Lectures. 

lof EccMsiastiqne. 

Rg Oriental Record. 

■go ^Bibliotheca Sacra. 

A**® British School at Athens. 

“ch^ologique k Alex- 




Paris. 

.Bir=Biblical World. ^ 
HE =Biblisdie Eeitschrift 
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^7^JBX = Coraptes rendus de FAcadtexie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

€BTS=^ Calcutta Buddhist Text Society, 

CF=: Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

CX'ks C hildhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

C^xjS^= C ults of the Greek States (Farneil). 

Cr=s Census of India. 

CIA = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum* 

CIE-OoTpm Inscrip. Etruscarum, 

CIGsx Corpus Inscrip. Gr^earum. 

C/X= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarmn. 

Corpus Inscrip, Semiticarum. 

(7C?r= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr, of KAT^ ; see b^ow]. 

C7i2=:Conten™rary Eeview. 

CSsiJs: Celtic Keview. 

C^JH = Classical Eeview. 

C(>J?=Chuwh (Quarterly Eeview. 

OTXX = Coi pus Script. Eccle«5. Latinomm* 

DA (7= Diet, of the Apostolic Church. 

DA CL = Diet. dArchdologie chrdtienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DjB=Dict. of the Bible. 

DCA[=Diet. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DDB“Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCDssDict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DiV’E=Dict. of Nations^ Biography. 

DPAP=:Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DIFATF=Denkschriften der "Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

DPi= Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

DPr—Enweiopaedia Britannica. 

DPPif=]fiWp. Explor. Fund Memoirs, 
Encyclopaedia of IsISm. 
j?PD=Tne present work. 

Dxjp ss Expositor, 

Expository Times. 

PjHD55:Fragmenta Historicorum Grseconim (coll. 

C. Miiller, Paris, 1885). 

PXje=Foiklore. 

IX<I = Folklore Journal. 

PXP = Folklore Becord. 

DA = Gazette Archdologique. 

DB=Gk>lden Bough (FraLzer). 

DDA =G<5ttingMie Gelehrte Anzeigen, 

DDW —Gottingisohe Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

D/AP= Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

• DXrP isGnmdriss d. Iranischen Philologie, 
DXF^Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 
DF/=Gesehichte des Volkes Israel. 

J?A/== Handbook of Ammcan Indians. 

Di^ of fee BMe. . , 

Geography of the Holy Land 

(G. A. Smith). 
jff7= History of Israel. 

DX=Hibbert Journal. 

XrXP= History of the Jewish People, 

XrX=:Hibbert Lectures. 
i3W=Historia Haturalis (Pliny). 

JSWB =: HandwSrterbuch, 

JA= Indian Antiquary. 

J0C7=: International Cntical Commentary. 
International Congress of Orientalists. 
Indian Census E^rt. 

/D=t Inscrip. Graecae (publ under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1878 m). 

JDA =Inscrip. Graecae Antiquissimm. 

/D/= Imperial Gazetteer of India* (1885); new 
edition (1908-09), 

JJ!E=Intemational Journal of Ethics. 

^ JPXss International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 


«/APX= Journal of American Folklore. 
t/A/= Jouraal of the Anthropological Institute. 
XA0>Si= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
JAPP = Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JAPPe= Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JPX= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JPXP=: Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
JD=: Journal des D^bats, 

JDPA= Jahrbiieher f, deutsche Theologie. 

JP = J e%vish Encyclopedia. 

JD0P= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
JP(7= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JXri8= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JXP=: Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

JP/i=s: Journal of Philology. 

JPrA= Jahrbiicher fiir iirote^^tantisclie Theologie. 
Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

Jewish Quarterly Eeview, 

JjffiA/= Journal of the Koyal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JPAP= Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
JPAPPo= Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JPAPC= Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JPAPJi^ Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JPDP= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
JPP= Journal of Roman Studies. 
jrA5f= Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT* = Die Keilinschnften und das AT* 
(Schrader), 1883. 

XrA!r®=Zimmem-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903, 

KB or iriP=Keilms€hriftiiche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 E 

jSTDP — KeOinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 187$. 

XCP^=:Literarisches Centralblatt. 

XOP^=: Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 
X0T= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
XP~ Legend of Perseus (Hartland), 
XPP^=L6ipziger sem. Studien. 

Ar=:M^luaine. 

ATAXPX^MdmoiresdeFAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA W = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad- d. 
Wissenschaften. 

iIirDP=Monumenta Germaniae Histonca (Peitz). 
ArDJF= Mittheiiunaen der Gesellschaft fur jud- 
isehe Volkskunde. 

I MG WJ = Monatsschrif t fiir Geschich te und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, ^ 

: AT/— Origin and Development of the Motal Ideas 

MKDBT = MittheSung^ u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastina-'Ferems. 

AfP= Methodist Review, 

Jf FD=Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentum?. 

NBA <7= Kuo VO Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 
^<7= Nineteenth Century. 

NHWB = Neuhebrhisches Wdrterbuch. 

KXK6= North Indian Notes and Queries. 
iVjKP=Neue kirehliche Zeitschrift. 

NO = Notes and Queries. 

NB= Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
NTZG “ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 

(7PZ?= Oxford English Dictionary. 
DXP^Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 
OP=Onomastica Sacra. 

0TJ(7=01d Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
B. Smith). 

OTP— Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
PA OP— Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 

»DS^?Jyf^rome Bible (E^lish). 

tfareau of Etlmolo®^ 

pm^$T ^yj^ior). ® 

Memokf Exploration Fund Quarterly 

Exploifttion Fund Statement. 

~ Eatrologia Grfeea (Migne). 

^«/.5=Preussische Jahrbiiclier. 

Latina (Migne). 

D & ^ Notes and Queries. 

^(Cx^ke) Eoiklore of N. India 

p»-f rosbytenan and Keformed Review, 
p-ff of file Royal Society. 

/^i£Oii==:Pi’oceediTij£y« PattoI Q/s^ 


LISTS OF ABBBBVIATIONS 


5BArr= Sitzunpiiericlite d, Berliner Akademi.' 


nA -Archeologifiue. 

^Anth^]^e^me d'AnthropoIogie. 
-gA>y=Boyai Asiatic Society. 

d^Assyriologie. 

xko = JRevnA 


Twaltoffil °f Ethnology 

Critique. 

■^^f=Revne Cehiqiie. 

Cbretienne 

p Mondes. 

jes Btudes Crecques, 
iCA<7=;KeVTie ^ 


T?T^r '^oiigion in Cresciiiohte und Cefirenwart 

uSr LitSuT^- 

I’Histoire des Eeligions. 
musnlmaEu 

p D Ntimismatique. 

f of the Past 



p?“” wrtalsehrift 

d’Epigraphie et d'Hist. 

®°®‘. archfioiogique. 
Smithsonian Institution. 

’fo® traditions populaires. 

•^^^~^,^^orterbuch. 




Wmemclmhmi. 

i|.gBs:=Sacred i^ks of the lln«hlhi.«t^. 

■ Bmikn of the Emt, 

f no Bookti of tim trr ahhun%% 

‘ of the llihle illa^ting^L 

, ^ArrStudien und Kntikon. ^ ^ 

■ d. Mimchencsr Ahmlonm 

If =Sit^iiphendite cl Wjonor Akadeniio*! 
v\i8senscha fieri. u, 

Araeriran l>hi!ologi<.,,l 
Aoiatic .Soe. „f 

1^^= Tribes and_ Castfet. 

TOr °f Erimological Soeiety. 

rar tP' I' riteraturzeitmig. 

Tijd.schnft. 

'•'! historical SoeietT. 

^'^■^^=Tronsactiou.sof ihe.Soc. of Biblical Arch,.- 

I nFr;Te.\te und Untersuchiincen. 

f .4P;P?^.f.®ro Am.-uIc Ii.-cptinu. 

I landes^ f- E«'«ie 'h'" -Morgen. 

^A=Zeitsehnft fur Assyriologie. 

'*• Altortnms. 

/«>• fhri.t!iche KnriM, 

*]**■ ®®irisc!i« I’liilologie. 

dcuiMdiOfti Alteuiim. 

ithra GesSafe’^ <tettteehen n.orgenllii,d. 

deutaohea Pateatina- 



--ciuifcsciirxit lur KirohPi 

^-^i^-iZ®i^hrift far katlX'fh^'Qr 

Pr.'fi® Mythologie. 

WMIen- 

= Zeitschrift far Philoaopye md RWa- 

f fto Theologie nnd Kiwha. 

Irf ^ VolfcslTundT ^ 
^rissenSaa ''®^e>®iel»ende Re<*ta- 
wissenschafthche Theo- 





BNOYOLOP^DIA 


OF 

EELIGION AND ETHICS 


M 

M 0 P As. — ^The MandSs are a tribe of N ortber n \ 
ladia, uumberiRg, at the Census of 1911, 574,4^, 
of whom 410,440 were found in the Province of 
Biii^ and Orissa, 07,252 in Bengal, and 91,298 in 
Assam, where they have emijgrated in search of 
work cm the tea- plantations. The headonarters of 
the tri!« is Chot^ Hitgpin:, and the BEnehi District 
in particular. The word MtodSt is of Skr. origin, 
meaning * head-man of a village,* and it was applied 
to them fey their Hindu neighbours, while they call 
them^lves Horo-ko, * men, the same root appear- 
ing in the trilml names Kol and Oraon iqq,v.). 

l» jPhyaical diaracteristics and language.— The 
skin colour of the Mtadis is dark brown, not un- 
commonly approaching black ; the head inclines to 
be longer dolichocephalic, the nose is thick, broad, 
sometimes depreosed at the root, the lips thick, the 
faci^ angle oompaiatively low, the face wide and 
fleshy, the features irregular, the figure squat, the 
limbs sturdy and well-formed, the stature short 
0. Boy, The Mundas and ihdr C&wntr^y p. 362). 
The tribal language, known as Mundarl, is spoken 
♦by a collection of iSibes, including SantSls, Mundas, 
and Hos, who Inhabit a coxnpaot block of country 
on the Chota Hfigpur plateau, and by one or two 
outlying tribee in the south of the Orissa States 
ai%d t^he eaistof the But befoire 

the advent of Ar^^-idpeakmg tribes into 
l^orthem India there is evidence that MUnda 
dialects were current over the greater part of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain- The theory of F, Mahn, that 
the MunqS and Dravidian languages belong to 
the same family, has been controverted by G. A. 
Grierson : 

* th& two families oaly agree in such points as are common 
to xn<M 3 t agglutinative langus^es. and there is no ^'philological 
reason for deriving them from the same original ’ (Linguistic 
Survsp J^ndiay iv. COalcntfca, l&O^ 8f.>. 

W. Schmidt (IHeMm-Khmer-Vdlker: dn Binde- 
qlied zwiseken Vblkem Zenirodasiem und Austro- 
nesienSf Brunswick, 1906) has shown that the 
Munda languages can no longer be referred to an 
assumed Dravido-Munda family, but are a sub- 
family of the Austro- Ajsiaiic group, and therefore 
allied to the languages spokmi by the M5ns, 
Falaungs, and WSs of Burma, the Khaais of Assam, 
the pagan tribes of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Hicobarese fsee art. Kot^ KOLABlAiff). 
vot. rx. — I 


2 . Theories of origin.— Bisley Introd. xH) 

established on the basis of anthropometry that there 
was no physical difference between the Kolarian 
(o.n.) and the Bravidian-speaking tribes, and he 
identified the Mupdas with the Tatter ; in other 
words, he assumed that they were immigrants from 
Southern India. S. C. Boy (p. 43 f . ) points out that 
their traditions suggest that they came from the 
Himalayan region, and he has collected references 
from Vedic and later Hindu literature connecting 
them with the non- Aryan races known collectiveljr 
as Dasa and Dasyu— general terms for the abon- 
gines who resisted the Aryan-speaking tribes. But 
these do not specially refer to the Mung as. Grierson 
suggested that the Dravidian ethnic type may really 
be that of the Miindas; that the former inter- 
married with Mffnd^i while their descendants re- 
tained their own language. Gait points out that 
the absence of Munda languages anywhere in the 
south of India stands in the way of tnis hy ^thesis. 
The wide currency of M 6 n-Khmer dialects in 
Northern India can be explained only on the sup- 
position of a migration of these people from 
Further India, 

* Except where it has heea mfta^coed by from 

the xK9r&-weit Or norihreest in oomparaiavely recent times, the 
geo^xid^ fmlfonnlty of physical type throughout India seems to 
i^ow Ihiat the speakers boiii of the Munda and of the Dravidian 
lango^es must have been settled there for countless ages, 
dunng which intermarriage and chnmlic influences and environ- 
ment ^dually destroyed the former racial distinctions and 
evolved an uniform type ’ (Census of Indian 1911, i. 325). 

3 . Social structure, totemism, and occupatioii. — 
Mundas, except as regards the Bhilmij and Khangar 
tribes, are endogainous, and intermarriage witii 
other neighbouring tribes is prohibited. The tribe 
is divided into a number of exogamous septs (kih), 
many of which are of totemistic origin. So great 
is the Mfinda’s resjpect for his totem that he pre- 
vents it, if* he can, nrom being eaten by men of other 
castes or tribes in his presence. As examples of 
these totemistic sections S. C. Boy (p. 407 ff.) giVes 
the Soe kiLi, which takes its name from the soe 
fish^ the Horo (or tortoise) hli; the Nag (or 
serpent) hUi, and so on. By the more Hindui^ 
Mundas their section names have been modified in 
order to asshnilate them to the Hindu gotra^ or 
sections. Thus the SS-ndi (or bull) section has been 
transformed into the Sandilya goira^ which UpriRigj^ 
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from the ancient or saint, Sl-ndila, and so on 
(p. 4101), In early days the functions of the 
muiida, or seetdar head-man, and the ^akan, or 
ecclesiastical head-man, were not differentiated. 
Later on, villages, generally twelve in number, 
were grouped together in a local body (paUi) under 
a chief known as mwnM* The offices oi the munM 
and the ma/riki gradually came to be hereditary, 
and the mu%dd^ or village-chief, "was assisted by 
a council {pahck)^ which arbitrated on the basis 
of local customary law in disputes between the 
villagers. Origin^ly hunting and iron- working 
were their chief occupations, but these were gradu- 
ally replaced by agriculture. Drinking was a tribal 
propensity, and, according to their legends, the 
mysterious root used in the manufacture of rice- 
heer was revealed to their first parents by theii' 
god Singbonga. 

4. Region. — Their legend of the creation of the 
world ana of the origin of the human race is thus 
told ; 

^ Ot6 Boratn and Sing Bonga were self-created, and tbey made 
the earth with rocks and waters, and they clothed it with grass 
and trees, and then created animals, first, those that are 
domesticated, and, afterwards, wild beasts. When all was pre- 
pared for the abode of man, a boy and a girl were created, and 
Bonga placed them xn a cave at the bottom of a great 
ravine, and, finding them to be too Innocent to give ho^ of 
progeny, ^he instructed them in the art of making dli, rice beer, 
which excites the passions, and thus the world became peopled. 
When the first parents had produced twelve bovs and twelve 
girls, Sing Bonga prepared a feast of the flesh of buffaloes, 
bullocks, goats, sheep, pigs, fowls, and vegetables, and, making 
the broiiiers and sisters pair off, told each pair to take what 
they most relished and depart. The first and second jMiir took 
bullocks’ and buffaloes’ flesh, and they originated the Kols (Hos) 
and the Bhumii (Matkmn); the ne^ to^ of the vegetables 
only, and are progenitors of the BrShmans and Ohafaris 
CKsatriya} ; others took goats and fish, and from them are the 
Sndras. One pair took the shell-fish and became Bhniyas [y.e.] ; 
two pairs took pigs and became the Santals. One pair got I 
nothing, seeing which the first pairs gave them of their super- | 
finity, and from the pair thus provided luring the Ohfisis, who i 
toil not, but live by; preying on others. The Hos have now 
assigned to the Englji& the honour of descent from one of the 
first two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the above 
tradition that reminds of the more highly elaborated Santil 
account is in the divine authority for the use of strong drinks’ 
(Dalton, Jhacriptive Ethnology of Bmgal^ p. 186X 

Other tribal legends have been collected by S. C. 
(Aw. i). 

The MundS, divinities have no image or symbol, 
but they may, when jjropitiated by sacrifice, take 
up their ahode for a time in places specially dedi- 
cated to them, such as masses of rocks or more 
particularly in small patches of forest carefully 
preserved and left untouched as refuges for the 
sylvan gods when the jungle was cleared. These 
groves {j^hira, sarna)^ are sacrosanct, and, if a tree 
be cut down, the deities show their displeasure by 
withholding seasonable rain (Dalton, p. 185 f.}. 
The other centres of religious and social life are, 
first, an oj^n space (aMm), where public meetings 

crimes punished, I 
ana festivals the | 

young folk of the 

elders seated round the 
secondly, the tribal cemetery 
deceased members of each family are commemor- 
ated by’ slabs of stone lying prostrate or 
propped up hy smaller stones. If a Munda dies 
abroad, his bones will, if possible, be conveyed to 
the family eem^ery. 

At the nead of tne divine pantheon stands Sing- 
bonga, usually identffied with the sun, a beneficent 
but somewhat inactive deity, who concerns himself 
little with human affairs, the direction of which he 
-entrusts to depptmental deities. When his sub- 
ordinates V permit sickness or other calamity to 
n.ttack mmiT-he is propitiated, by way of appeal, 
wdth sacrifices of white goats or cocks. Kext in 
order of dignity comes Burubonga, Marang Bum, 
SamSr, a mountain-god, who dwells on the 
^i^est hill or rock in the neighbourhood. He 


is represented by no visible object, the siwificw 
being made to him on a globular mass of rwk* 
Next come the village tutelary deities (kUfi 
0ko), who assist in agriculture and hunting, and 
order every human event. They are worshipped 
in the sacred grove at stated times by the 
or village-priest. In the hist class are the houset- 
gods (ord bo7ifffiko% the spirits of the deceased 
ancestors of each family, who are worshipped in 
the house-chapel {ading} by the house-master. 
These classes of deities alone are the object of 
worship, and are to be carefully distinguished from 
the host of maIe%’oIeat spirits who must be apiicaied 
or propitiated. They are lieiic^ed to be the earth- 
bound spirits of persons who died a violent or un- 
natural death, and their propitiation Is eonducted, 
not by the regular village-priest, by a class 
of ghost-finders (ndjo, maiif dfeonrd) who are not 
infrequently drawn from tribes other than the 
Mundu. \Vith these may be grouped t he elemental 
spiiits or natuie-g(xis, such as Ikirbonga, who rules 
over w^eOs and sheets of water, and Nagil-erfi or 
Nfig€, serpent-gods, who haunt the swampy lower 
levels of the terraced rice-fields, and are ordinarily 
benevolent, but, if offended, are aroused to mis- 
chievous activity, and require propitiation con- 
ducted by a ghost-finder or by the viilaj^e pdhthu 
The special village-god is Desv&l!, or Kftrasarna, 
who lives with bm consort Jfihir Bfijhi or Barhfii- 
sarna in tlie sacred grove. In addition to these 
various gods there are benevolent guardian apiiita, 
like Achraelbonga, who looks after married women. 
But he is suppo.sed to punish them severely if, 
during their periodical visits to the house of their 
parents, they pilfer anything. 

According as a man naa led a good or an evil life, 
he wBl be sent back to the world by Singbonga m 
a man, a beast, a bird, or an insect. At the rime 
of death the soul (rod) goes to Jom riie 

Yama of the Hindus, wholives in the south* The 
Mfinda idea of metempsychosis is eleraentaxy, and 
is probably, to a large extent, borrowed from the 
Hindus. 

5* F estivais* — The Mtoda festivals are ooaaected 
with the phases of the a^cultural seasons. They 
are as follows: (1) Mage Parab, held after the 
harvest in January, when the divine ancestors are 
invoked to bless the household ; (2) Pha^, held in 
the spring month Plifilguna of the Hindus, csorro- 
sponding to the Holi, or vernal, festival of tlie 
Hindus ; (3) Sarhul or Bfi Parab, * flower feast,' in 
March- April, to commemorate the flowering of the 
sacred sal tree [Shorea robiista) ; garlands of its* 
leaves are worn, and all the food eaten that day is 
served on its leaves ; (4) Honba Parab, in April- 
May, when rice-sowing begins; (6) Batauli, after 
the transplantation of the rice ; (6) Karam, when 
i a branch of the karam tree {Nauclea parvi/olia) is 
I set up, worshipped, and then flung into water, 
i apparently as a rain-ebarm : (7) Kohmaaingbon^ 

-ribO boesa 

Hovembet^ when ; (9) Boeobanga, 

held about August and apparently intended to 
exorcize evil spirits, the chief being played, 
not by the pdhdn, or village-priest, but oy the 
ghost-finder, mati or deohrd. For details of th^ 
festivals see S. C. Roy, p. 472 ffi 

6 , Christianity.— The most remarkable event in 
the modem history of the tribe is the conversion 
of large numbers to Christianity. Buddhism and 
the earlier Brahmanism have left little or no trace 
of their influence. If modem Hinduism is to play 
any part in the evolution of their religion, it will 
probably be through preachers of the Vai^nava 
sect. L. S. S. {Omms Bengal^ 

1911, L 2201} thus sums up the question of Christ- 
ian conversion among these people : 
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‘ One reason wby tiie aboriginal tribes are more receptive of 
Christianity than other oommunities is that a coni ert to Christ- 
ianity IS not 80 completely cut off from his relations and friends 
In parts of Rftnchi where the Christian community is strongly 
represented, not only ha\e their heathen brethren no objection 
to eating with the Christians, but a renegade Christian can be 
re admitte<l to his original tribe. A further attraction is the 
iope of obtaining assistance from the missionaries m their 
difficulties and protection against the coercion of landiords. 
Keenly attached to their land and having few interests outside 
it, they believe that the missionary will stand by them in their 
agrarian disputes, and act as their legal adviser. It must not 
be imagined that Christian missionaries bold out such efforts as 
an inducement to the aboriginals to enrol themselves in the 
Christian ranks, but the knowledge that the missionaries do not 
regard their duties as confined to the care of souls, but also 
see to the welfare of their flock, has undoubtedly led to many 
conversions. To their credit, be it said, the missionaries have 
not failed in this trust, and the agrao-ian legislation, which is 
the Magna Charta of the aboriginal, is largely due to their 
influence.* 

Christianity has also influenced the tribal customs 
of those who have nob embraced it. 

* There is, I believe, no question that a generation or two 
back the Mup<J^ invariably burnt their dead ; but with the 
spread of Christian customs and with the diminution of the fuel 
supply, for the last generation or so, burial has almost entirely 
superseded cremation, and there are very few Muijd^s now who 
can say what their ancestral custom ivas. The Christmas 
festival is now generally recognized among the heathen Mundas 
as the Paus Parab [the feast of the month Pu^ December- 
January], and I have no doubt that in another ten years it will 
be confidently claimed as a traditional Mun^ festi^.* 

According to the latest figures, the Christian 
Munda community numbers 80,292, of whom 
66,992 live in the Banchi District {Census Beport, 
Bengal t 1911, i, 220). This large conversion is the 
result of the labours of various missionary bodies : 
the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, started 
at Banchi in 1845, which in 1869 split into two 
sections, one of which joined the Church of England ; 
the Roman Catholic Mission, established at Banchi 
in 1874 ; the Dublin University Mission, established 
at Hazfi-ribagh in 1892 and at Ranchi in 1901. A 
full account of the missionary and social work of 
these bodies is given by S. C. Boy (p. 227 fi*.). A 
strange episode which deserves notice is the out- 
break in 1895 headed by a youth named Birsa 
Manda, who claimed to be an incarnation of Bhag- 
vani the Hindu Divine Father, and preached a 
doctrine compounded in the main from Christian 
and Hindu sources. After some resistance and 
bloodshed the movement was suppressed ; the 
leader was arrested and died in prison (i5. p. 
325 »). 

Litbraturk. — Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mttndas and thHr 
Oowitry, Calcutta, 1912 ; H. H. Risley, TO, do. 1891, ii- 101 ff,; 
E. T. Dalton, Defensive Ethnology of Bemgodf do. 1872, 
p. 161 S.; l&l xviii. 381, xxi. 2031 W. CrOOKE. 

MURDER.— Bee Criimees and Punishments. 

MUSAHAR {generaOy derived from Hindi 
Skr. *rat/ bedswme the tribe 

t&ise aniihaJs > It tire corrup- 

tion of some tfmrAxj& tern). — A non- Aryan, 
forest, hunting, and out-caste tribe of N. India, 
numbering, at the Census of 1911, 699,207. 

In Bengal their religion ^ illustrates with remarkable clear- 
ness the gradual transformation of the fetichistic animism 
characteristic of the more primitive Dravidian tribes into the 
debased Hinduism practised in the lower ranks of the caste 
83 stem * (H- H. Risley, TC, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 116). 

Of the standard gods Kali alone is admitted to the 
honour of regular worship, the men of the tribe 
offming a castrated goat, and the women five 
cakes, that she may aid them in childbirth. In 
parts of the Gaya district, however, a more primi- 
tive cult of the goddess is practised. 

* Her shrine stands at the outskirts of the village, and she is 
regarded as a sort of local goddess, to be appeased on occasion, 
like the Thakurini Mai of the Hill Bhuiyas, by the sacrifice of 
a It is carious to observe that the definite acceptance 
■of Kafi as a member of the Hindu (wratem seems rather to have 
detxadbed from the respect in which she was held before she 
•alwtufied ftais cortoaratively orthodox poarion. Her trahs- 
fernia^n into a Hindu goddess seem® to have remdered her 
lefSi(Ba%naut. Her worship, though ostenably put forward 


as the leading feature of the Mu^har religion, seems to be 
looked upon more as a tribute to social respectability as a 
matter vitally affecting a man's personal welfare ’ (ib.). 

Next to Kali come six personages, known as hir 
|Skr. ‘hero’), who are regarded as spirits of 
departed Musahars and are excessively mciiignant. 
Of these Bikmun is regarded as the tribfd pro- 
genitor. 

* On ordinary occasions fee Birs are satisfied with offerings of 
sweetmeats prepared in ghi [clarif’- fi butterj, but once in every 
two or tliree years they demand a collects e sacrifice of a more 
costly and elaborate character. A pjg is provided, and country 
liquor, with a mi3s.ture of noe, molaa^s, and milk is offered at 
each of a number of balls of clay which are supposed to repre- 
sent the Birs. Then a number of Bhakata or devotees are 
chosen, one for each Bir, with the advice and assistance of a 
Brahman, who curiously e rough is supposed to know the mind 
of each Bir as to the fttnets of i ih umiater. The shaft of a 
plough and a stout stake being fixed in the ground, crossed swords 
are attached w them, and the Bhakats, having worked them- 
selves up into a sort of hypnotic condition, go through a variety 
of acrobatic exercises on the upturned sword-blades. If they 
pass through this uninjur^-d, it is understood that the Birs 
accept the sacnfice. The pjg is then speared to death with a 
sharp bamboo stake, and its blood collected in a pot and mixed 
with country liquor. Some of this compound is poured forth 
on the ground and on the balls of day, while the rest is drunk 
by the Bhakats. The ceremony concludes vrifch a feast in which 
the vporshippers partake of the offerings' (ib, ii. 117: of. fee 
Bosidh rite, EEExv, 85S), 

In the United Provinces of A^a and Oudh the 
caste follows ancestor- worship, a tribal hero named 
Sadalu L&l being specially invoked with the sacri- 
fice of a bog and the demcation of native spirits, 
flowers, and a piece of cloth. Various evil spirits 
are supposed to cause disease and death, and to 
them hogs and liquor are offered near one of the 
sacred fig-trees in which they are believed to dwell. 
In other places they practise the cult of tribal 
ancestors named Deosi and Ans&ri, the latter being 
identified with the well-known deified bridegroom 
Dalh& Deo. Another deity, who seems also to be 
a tribal hero, is worshipped under the title of 
Banraj, ‘forest king.’ In connexion with him, 
probably as his consort, a female deity known as 
JBansapti {Skr. Vanaspati, ‘queen of the wood’) 
is invoked as the forest guardian, and it is by her 
command that the trees b^r fruit, the bulbs grow 
in the earth, the bees make honey, the siikw'orm 
breeds, and lisards, wolves, and jackals, useful as 
food to man, multiply their kind. She is also 
the goddess of childbirth, and grants offspring to 
barren women, while in her name, and by her aid, 
the medicine-man or sorcerer expels devils from 
the bodies of the poss^sed. In her name and to 
her honour the new fire is set alight in the brick- 
kiln. Woe to the man who takes a false oath m 
her name I She abides in a little d&f idtar m* 
platform smeared with river water and eowdung 
m the comer of the hut^ but she ha» no image or 
i^rmboL ^316 o^ering to her conrisfe of fruits, 
grasses, or roots ; but, if the worshipper asks any 
special favour, he cuts the ball of his finger with 
some blades of the holy grass (Boa cyno~ 
sur aides) i and lets a few drops fall on the altar— 
a rite which has been supposed to be a survival of 
human sacrifice. She is supposed to be married 
periodically to the phallic god Gansfim, who seems 
to have been adopted from me non-Aryan pantheon 
under the name of Ghana-^yama, ‘dark as the 
heavy clouds of the monsoon ’ — possibly one of the 
many cults which have been combined in the 
worship of Krsna. His place is sometimes taken 
by Bhairoii, who has become a manifestation of 
&va. 

iJTERATTJRBi.— Uie unMit elaborate acoewmt of Musabar beliefs 
is that by J. C. Nesfield, Calcutta Review^ IxxxvL £1888] 
1-5^ 'Which seeins to include material from some of the allied 
tribes. In addition to Eisley’s art. quoted above, see W, 
Crooke, TO, Calcutta, 1896, iv. I2ff. ; A Baines, EthTwgraphv 
i^QIAP ii. 5), Strassburg, 1912, p. 78 1. W. CBOOKB, 

MUSES*— The conception of the nature of the 
Muses, of their character and attributes, becaihe 
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fixed at a very early period ; for we fiad it expressed 
in the poems of Homer and Hesiod in substantially 
the form which it subsequently retained during the 
predominance of Hellenic culture. The Muses 
were the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne 
(Memory), nine in number (Homer, Od. xxiv. 60), 
and named Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, 
Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia, Urania, and Calliope 
(Hes, Tluog, 50 ff.). They were pre-eminently the 
goddesses of song, wherewith in their home on Mt, 
Olympus they enchanted the divine gathering 
(Hes. TJieog. 405*. ; Horn. JSym. Apoll. 189) ; 
Apollo was their clioir-master, ctccompanying their 
anthems with the music of his lyre (Horn, II. i 
60S; Pind. v. At Belphi in the pre- 

cinct of Apollo they joined the Oraces in the 
dance led by Artemis (Horn. JSym. xxvii. 15), or 
danced by night on Mt. Helicon round the fountain 
of Aganippe (Hes. Theog. 1-10). Their divine 
wisdom embraced the past and the future as well 
as the present {ib. S8), and they were tlie source of 
the poet’s inspiration when he essayed to celebrate 
the feats of men (Horn. II. ii. 484). This does not 
mean merely that they supplied him with the 
form in which he clothed his thoughts as they 
strove for utterance, but rather that they alone 
were cognizant of the truth, which he repeated as 
their mouthpiece. ^ Hence the Muses were the 
source of human wisdom wlien it was expressed in 
speech, not merely by the poet, but by the king in 
his capacity as dispenser of justice (Hes. Theog, 
80 ff.). The home of the Muses was the country 
adjacent to Mt. Olympus, which was known as 
Pieria, and their cnit was widely extended in the 
north of Greece, particularly along the coast of 
Macedonia and Thrace. In the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Athos was placed the scene of their contest 
' with Thamyris, who arrogantly challenged them 
to a trial of skill, and was pxmished withblindness 
and the loss of his power of minstrelsy (Horn. II, ii. 
594 ff, ; Eur. Bhes. 916 fl*. ; Eustath. H. p. 299. 5). 
At a very early date the cult of the Muses passed 
^uthward to Boeotia (Strabo, p. 410), where Mt. 
Helicon became the centre of their worship ( J, G. 
Frazer, Fausanias, London, 1898, v. 1521), From 
Boeotia it may be supposed to have spread to Delphi, 
to have reached Attica by way of Eleuther^ 
(Paus, I, xix. 6). It was perhaps owing to Delphic 
libat Apollo first became associated with 
the Itoes, who were originaliv independent of him. 

Although the meaning of the name (fiov(ra= 
fiovna) is not discoverable with certainty, the 
attempt #o connect it with the Latin mans, owing 
to the o^pation by the Muses of Mt. Olympus 
and Mt. !^Iicon (J. 'Wackernagel, in ZdtsJw. fur 
wrgletch. Swaehforsch. xxxiii. [1893] 571), cannot 
be approved. It is much more probable that it 
Mms, yivK, and yuej-e- 
“ - aad that its original 

meamag was 'Ht^p8S&%B;*TO^ng-oower^ fcf 
Plat. Orfyl. 428 th'afc 
effect of some unseen ag^cy 
^on us from without (K. Brugmann, in h^oaerm 
[1398] 253-259). From this fundamental 
sj^oafeioa the feter senses of song and musical 
staU would reaMy emerge. The development is 
such as we shc^d expect — &om the vague sense of 
a mysterious force, mdwelling or external, which 
charaetOT^ certain individuals and is associated 
with oertMn forms of emotion, to the definite con- 
ception of a pexsOTal agency which imparts the 
■ wm: of song. We conclude, therefore, that the 
traces wmch are still to be found of a wider activitv 
puiped the Muses belong to an earlier stage in 
applies espeeia% to 
their occ^nal identafication with the nymphs 
jrto Presid^ over the watoof sacred foiitams 
;(Vr. H. Thompson, on Plato, PTuedr. 278 b! 


[London, 1868]; schoL Thoocr. vii. 92; Lfcu|»Iir. 
274)— evidence which appearB to sup|»rl the 
that the differentiation of the two t^nm %‘m 
effected only by gradual stages. For it must i» 
remembered that a draught m water from a hmmi 
spring 'was believed to cause inspiration (see art 
Possession [Greek]}, and that the Muses ware pul 
on a level with the Nymphs as a source of prophetic 
ecstasy (ef. j^^ov<r6\'i]7^ros, hroiii this 

point of vie\y it ih not surprising that tlie Musas 
should occasionally take the place of the Nymphs 
m the nurses and attendants of Dionysus (Eustatli* 
Od. p. 1818. 5 ; Pint. Mor. 717 A ; Diod. Sic, iv. 4 ; 
IG v. 46, iwwrajitm [Naxos]), or that SophoelcH, 
in describing the opmjsition of the llmtcian 
Lycurgns to the gods, smould speak of him aa * pro- 
voking the Mua^ that love the fiute * Sfed). 
Moreover, the Muses instructed Arilbeus in tim 
arts of healing and prophecy (ApolL Kbod. ii. 512). 

The course of development, as affected by local 
worahip and traditions, serves to explain idle 
various accounts given of their parentage, condi- 
tion, and number. Apollo, usually their chief 
{Mov<TayiT7}s [Pans. i. ii. 5, etc.]), is also mentioned 
as their father (EumeL frag. 17). Others made 
them daughters of Pierus (Cic. <i& Nat. Dt&nm, 
iii. 54 ; Pans. IX. xxix. 4), or even of Uranus and 
Ge (Comut. 14), No doubt each of the different 
sanctuaries claimed to be the original home of the 
cult, and some such rivaliy is implied in Ovid’s 
story {Met. v. 294 ff.) that the dau^ters of Pieres 
—or Pierian Muses— ventured to contend with the 
Muses of Helicon and were turned into nappies. 
The Muses, as was to be expe^^ted in view of fcheir 
history, are usually represented as maiden god- 
desses; but, since it was natural to ascribe the 
eminence of highly gifted poets and musicians to a 


Thus I^us is called the son of Urania, Orpheu.'f 
of Calliope, Hymenmus of Clio, and Thamyris of 
Me^omene (schoL Eur. Bbes. 347). The parentage 
of Ehesus, the son of Strymon and one of the 
Muses (Eur. Mkes. 920 ff. ) — -Euterpe, according to 
one account (scliol. Eur. Bhes. 347)— is another 
t^timony to the close connexion of their worahip 
with Thrace. Nothing is more significant of th# 
gradual growth of the cult than the vari^ 
report concerning their proper numbar. T*lie 
reason for the selection of tne number nine, wMch, 
as -we have seen, w^as fixed at an early date, ha* 
not discovered ; but it is worthy of menton 
that the same number was attributed to the Kory^ 
bantes, Telchines, and Kom^tes {FEG i 71; 
Strabo, p. 473), and it has been conjectured that a 
company of nine was required for the performance 
of certain sacred dances (Gruppe, Gr. Myth, p, 
1077, n. 1), There is evidence that three Muse.H 
wre worshipped at Ascra, Delphi, and Sicyon 

^ 1 ** ^ 

^ aad seven at Lesbos iFMG Iv, ^ 

1835-OT, XV. ^), wad eight by Orates of 
(Arnoh. a^. Nat. iiL 37). Some of these examples 
may be due to late litOTary combinations, but 
enough remains to show that the number nine was 
not always and everywhere an MsentiM feature in 
the worship of the Muses. 

Besides the nine names recorded by Hesiod, to 
which subsequent tradition firmly clung, several 
others occur s^radically. Some of these, such as 
Theoria and Praxis (Comut.), Nete, M©se, and 
Hypate (Plut. loc.ctf.), Melete, Mneme, andAcede 
(raus. IX, XXIX. 2), are obviously the inventions of 
^ Cephiso, Apollonis 
(for wmch Achelois has been conjectured as a sub- 
stitute), and Borysthenis (Eumel. frag. 17), which 


mUmu (Primitive and Savage) 


appear to have belonged to water-nymphs before 
their functions were entirely differentiated from 
tho^ of the Muses, never obtained more than a 
local circulation.^ The origin of the Hesiodic list 
IS past discovery ; but some of them at least — e.o., 
yrama as the daughter of Uranus—probablv had 
a separate existence before they were joined to- 
gether in the sisterhood which was required for the 
original source of the Theogony, 

There is no evidence of an early date bearing on 
the diversity of fimetions sttbseqaentlJ^S to 
the several Mp^ of Hesiod’s fist. The distribn- 
non lyith which we are familiar appears for the 
hrsfe time on works of art belonging to the Boman 
pen^ {Bie, m Boscher, ii. S238ff.). It is not 
on any logical system of classification ; for 
Uram^ and Euterpe, as the Muses of history, 
astronomy, and fiute-playing, are not grouped ac- 
cording to the same principle of division as the six 
who represent the vaiious kinds of poetry. There 
^^’'^ergent arrangements, in some 
Which the Muses represent branches of philo- j 


^ husbandry 

thfl t \ ® to be inferred 

, distribution rested upon a 
dassifacation of jwetry into three branches, epic, 
lyric, and dramatic, each of which comprised three 
Hpeeies. In that case Clio and Urania represented 
Che mstoricai and astronomical epics respeetivelv 
and Euterpe the music of the flute as distinguished 
from that of the cithara and lyre, and so far as 
it constituted a branch of lyric poetry. But, if 
tragedy and comedy were placed under the protec- 
and Thalia, there was nothing 
left but the m^e to be assigned to Polymnia 
(Gruppe, p. 1090). j 

LnrEiUTi:^.~-H^ Deiters, ttber die Verehning der Musm 

,Mua6n,* m mue Jahrbucher fir 
Phtlologie, suppl. voL viii. [1875-76] 261 flp. , O Bie 

Orieckische Mythologie, 


MUSIC. 


Prinutive and Savage (J. A. MacCulloch), 

American (H. B. Alexander), p. 10. 

Babylonian and Assyrian (T. G. Pinches), 
p. 13. 

Boddhirt (C. A. F. Rhys Davids), p. 14. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCclloch), p. 15. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 16. 

Christian (H. Westerby), p. 19. 

MUSIC (Primitive and Savage).— i. Music in 
savage life.— ■‘While the quality and range of 
^vage music differ considerably in various regions, 
there are but few^ tribes which can be said to be 
indiffwent to music. Of many of them, indeed, it 
mOT be averted that music accompanies every 
actmn of life, and that they have a largely devel- 
oped love of and capacity for it. This is true of 
^me of those tnbes which are deficient in musical 
instruments, like the Fuegians,® while even such a 
low raw as the Bushmen were extremely musical 
many ii^ruments (§ 5 ). Even the African 
Jrygmies are ‘innately musical,’ possess many 
melodious songs as well as instruments of their 
own (drums, horn trumpets), and borrow stringed 
i^truments from higher tribes when they can,® 
^^erally , it may be said that work, especially work 

Wiiien. njun • . 


«AXA^AU|j. XW5U VIA inarcn xeep 

toe to the scmgs sung, and before a fights as with 


— J,*''* feasts partake largely of a 

musical enaraoter, whether at marriages or funerals 
or other occasions. At these feasts, and, in- 
deed, at many religious ceremonies, dancing occupies 
a prominent place, and it is accompanied by sing- 
ing, playing of instruments, rhythmic clapping of 
tods, and movements of the limbs and hto. 
Often each dance, as^ with the Bushmen, has its 
own fecial tune.® Similar or various instruments 
are often combined to form an orchestra, 

of this ig fonnd in the case of the Samucus 
and Moxoe, wiHi whom a nnmber of Pan"s-pipe players combine 


Eicpeditim, 


PMad^hia, 1845, i. 142. 

H. H. Johnston, The Uganda ProiMoraU, London, 1002, 


3H. . 
it 642f. 

tJ||* IH^t E. Bfiohner, Arieit imd KhvOm-m*, 

1778. U. 844. 

p. Tb£ Jtore Races of 8. Africa, London, 1805, 


Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 33. 

Grwk and Roman (E. Graf), p. 36. 

Hebrew (G. Wadchope Stewart), p, 39. 
Indian (E. CLimiNTS), p. 43. 

Japanese (H. Mdraoka), p. 48. 

Jewish {F. L. COHEN), p. 51. 

Muhammadan (J. D. Prince), p. 53. 

Slavic (L. A. Magnus), p. 67. 

Teutonic {M. E. Seaton), p. 59. 

to produce monotonous, yet harmonious, musi&i More elabor- 
Fqiaa orchestra of twenty to thirty players, a or the 

mamlj of drums and trumpets, but sometimes also of S 
native piano, bells, rattles, zithers, etc.® -—or the Javanese 
orchestra of grongs, Jews harps, bells, and xylophones.4 In 
many mstonces care is taken to attune toe instruments, so that 
^momoua music will be produced ; in others, agahi, noiM 
seems to be mainly sought after, ixyibe 

Frequently European music is appreciated even 
by tnbes which have few or no instruments of their 
ownj the Andamps delighted in regimental tod 
imwic, to Fnegians were equally appreciative, 
iind the Maoris, with no drums of their own, took 
pleasure in listening to the European drum.® The 
Tongans compose music on to European model; 
and m^y tnbes, even those of Torres Straits, 
^ily pick up our tunes and whistle or hum th^,® 
Ihe same receptiveness is seen where new instru- 
ments are introduced from other tribes or races 
posse^g them, as in the case of’to Pygmies 
alrtoy or wtoe A&ican tribes Snder 

Atoffitomsato^ influence have adopted a native 
hdcile, or the Bechuana the European mouth har- 
monica.’^ 

A practical rather than a musical purpose Is served -bv the 
drum or gong m signalling or conveyi^ measages. For tMa 

2 . Religion, magic, and music. — As many 
savage dances are of a religious or ceremonial 
character, it is obvious that music, even on this 
ground alone, must play a large part in religion. 

£ songs or hymns and the swell 

of the music, as well as the rhythmic motions of 
the dance and the fact that so many are taking 
part in the same action, heighten the religious feel- 

2 ^ amj^adn, Paris, 1830, ii. 150, 231. 

2 T. Williams, ^g'^ artd tM Fijtam, 1. London, 1868, p. 164. 

3 ^stances m B. Wallaschek, Primittve Music, p. 131 F 

4 Eandi^oh to the EthnograpUcaX Collect^, British 
Museum, London, 1010, p. 103. 

® ifSfU, fAX XU. [1882— 83] 301 (Andaman] I 'Wallasolmlc 
p.67f.(Puegian8>,lO0(Maoris> wauaschek, 

6 R Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1002, p. 218. 

^ si4aore«tn sm- 

afrika% Breslau, 1872, p. 100. 
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ing. Oiher ritual acts of a communal character — 
e.g.y processions round fields and the like — are 
largely musical (see Processions and Dances). 
At the initiation of youths to manhood or to tiibal 
mysteries music, vocal and instrumental, as well 
as dancing plays a large part. In religious wor- 
ship music is either itself an act of worship or the 
accompaniment of such acts. 

The Fijian priests used large miissel-tniiiipets n the ^■ein’^les ^ 
Drums were sounded while human bac»■l^ccs v.ere made in 
Ashanti.2 In Polynesia the god Tane was sahr^-d vn'th every 
kind of drum; that mstrument being himself or his embodi- 
ment, its sound was Ms voice.3 Among the Hottentots one 
class of verses consisted of hymns, prayers, invocations, and 
songs of praise to Teuni Goam and other goda.'^ The Malays 
used drums to accompany invocations to spints. In sacrificing 
the Ken3"ahs sound druiiis ‘ to keep away from the worshippers 
all sounds but the words of their own praiers.'S Among the 
Musquakie Indians a man takes a dram with him when he goes 
to the forest to pray, and keens uime on it as he intones his 
praj'er. With this people a wh’sLie is used to summon ghosts, 
but, as these are called for purposes of sorccri', it is regarded 
as an accursed instrument Witn the Z. \ s -''n^b wt-c a..i .r 
after the silent sacrifice of and feast upon a Mach ox to '•*. >‘■1* 
rain, and also at the feast of firstfruits.? With tne Ila nx d 
mstruments are used to imitate the voices of the siJir s iiie 
relimous ceremonies.s 

Musm also plays its part in most shamauistic 
ceremonies— e.y, , in exorcism or in eases of sickness. 

With the Gilyaks dancing to the music of a tambourine is 
part of the operation.s The beating of gongs and drums ac- 
companies the long nte of exorcism with the Klemantans, the 
operators also whistling’ or breaking out into a chantJC During 
tne ceremonies of healing in connexion wich the Navaho sand 
pictures chants are sung by the priest and officiants With 
the Menommi Indians, when the medicine-man is curing sick- 
ness, he sings and strikes a rattle and his assistant tots a 
dram.151 

See also Gdngs AND Belds, Brums and 
Cymbals. 

3* Sacred prop^ties of musical instruments. — 
Because musical instruments are used in sacred 
ceremonies, or for other reasons, they are some- 
times regarded as themselves sacred or as possess- 
ing magical properties. Sometimes they are tabu. 

Among the Uaupes, •with whom large pipes or trumpets — 
jitrupari pipes— are blown at the celebration of the mysteries, 
no woman may see them on pain of exeGution,l3 In New Guinea 
women may not look at certain flutes, else they would die.w 
The Malu music in Murray Island is so sacred that no woman 
or child may hear the tunes and live.is The Musquakie Indian 
hides his prayer-drum m his wigwam when it is not in use. 16 
Among the Malays part of the regalia includes royal drums, 
pipes, and flutes supposed to have come into existence of them- 
selves. They give miraculous powers to the king, and some of 
them are so saqred that none can handle or use them save one 
tribe of Malays, and only at *the proper time and season.’ 
Sounded at any other time or by any other person, they would 
cause instant death.i7 

Some infirtirumeiits are regarded as possessing 
ma^cal or divine properties. 

Of this the best example is the Polynesian drum already 
referred to as an embodiment of the god Tane (§ a). With the 
Bush Ne^oes of Dutch Guiana the drum is thought to have a 
soul ; it is;given drink from time to time and is supposed to 
kad men into t^ other world.is Among the Batuma some 
diumB had fetish properties or were emblems of sovereign 
pdwmr. One (hnxm had a smaller drum as its wife and a still 


1 W. Researches, London, 1829, ii. 283. 

6 H. 0. MmcI, / W, W. ^ 15 * Mpth 
wnd Songs from the 8. JPadfie, Iipndon, IS^Tfl^'pm 10^ 239. Tht 
drum was surmounted by a representation of ^nV s head. 

4 T. Hahn, Tsuni^Goam, London, 1^1, p. 27 ff. 

6 0. Hose and W, McDougall, Jpagan Tribes of Bomea 
London, 1912, li. 64. 

6 Itf. A. Owen, Folklore of the Musquakie Indians, London 
1904, p. 136 f, 

7 H. Oallaway, B^igious System of the Amazulu, Natal. 187( 
pp. 59, 409. 

8 Handbook, p. 281. 9 n. ei 

10 Hose-McDougall, ii. 131 1. 

H 8 RBEW [1891], p. 267 ff. ; cf. EBB i. 823». 

t^lU RBEW P-896], pt. i. pp. 63, 149 ; cf. FL ii. [1891] 449 f. fc 
a timilar Apache custom. 

^ A, B. Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, London, 1853, j 
349. 

Wallaschefc, p. 93. 

15 Myers, in Essays and Studies presented to W. Bidgewai 
p. 561- 

16 Owen, p. 136, 

U W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, I^ndon, 1990, pp. 25 ff., 40 f. 

, Actes du ive Congrhs internationo 

•de Vhistotre des religions, Lej’-den, 1913, p. 65. 


smaller one as its prime minister.i in Ugandftj when the dmm 
Kaulahada new cow-skin put on it, the fow's blofni and 
that of a man decapitated were run into the dnim. ui ordt r tiul 
new life and rigour would be given to the king when tt was 
beaten. Temple drums contained fetishes.^ Similarly among 
the Anaucanos wissards have drums inside which .are small while 
stones to vluch healing powers arc altnbuU'd ‘ In snti^ 
Instances in«itruments used in ritual are regarfi* a 
like the lattle and bull-roarer of the Na'vaho shamans, or the 
drum used by the Chippewas in religious dances- In and 
San Cnstoval large houses are made for the drums, wlurh arr* 
much valued.^ 


See alfao Bhll-Boarer, Drums and Cymbaln. 
For the sacred drum of the Lapps see Lapps,® and 
of the Buddhists see Charms and Amulets 
(Buddhist). 

Sometimes music, whether the iusi rameuts u.sed 
or the songs sung, is held to have lieen first com- 
municated by the gods. 

In Manipur the deity long ago distributed sffngs among tb** 
tribes. The Maxrings caught them in a wide meshed tokei, 
but they escaped ; hence they have no son^.® Among Amutra.' 
lian tribes the songs are believed to be obtained by bard# troui 
spirite of the dead in dreams or while awake.7 The Navaho 
gods Hasjelti and Hostjoghon arc the great «>ng-inakers of the 
world, and myth tells how they conuiiunicate the aocred songs 
and dances to men s With the Zulus the ajruxtongo, or spirits, 
cause men to compose songs when they are about to b^me 
diviners.^ Among the Maoris, as among the folk of Europe, 
songs have been learned from the fairies. ^ The Maidu Indians 
believe that the original sacred rattle as well as the dances was 
given them by two old dirinera long ago, who told them that 
the spirit of s%veet music was in the rattle, and that, when it was 
-shaken, songs voiild sound better, and, when prayer was made 
for grasshoppers, it would be answered u Simili^y the Meno- 
mini Indians think that the Good Mj^stenes gave the drume to 
be used in making medicine or in doing harm to enemies, and 
the rattle to invoke the manidos.^ In the Torres Straits Islands 
the old culture-heroes are thought to have taught the sacri-d 
dances and cults with their sacred songs. The Asaba people 
tiiink that music and dancing were first learned from a hunter 
who heard the songs of a party’’ of forest spirits.!* 

4, Songs, — Most savage poetry is made to Ije 
sung. As has been said of the Melanesians, they have 
no conception of poetry without a tune, altfiougli 
tunes without words exist. Generali? there is a 
great variety of songs— for dances ana feasts, for 
funerals, for war and the chase, love-songs, songs 
of labour, and the like — but the cla.ss ivliich is prob- 
ably the most primitive of all is that which is 
extemporized upon the events of the day. These 
naturally differ much in character, being more 
elaborate or more simple, but they are meetly of 
the nature of a rhythmic recitative, the same line 
being constantly repeated by the bard and^then 
sung by all as a kind of chorus. Sometimes songs 
are unaccompanied by any mstrument ; Hose and 
McDougaH say of the Punaas ; 

‘The fin^ songs are sung without accompaniment, and are 
of the nature of dramatic recitals in the manner of a somewhat* 
monotonous and melancholy recitative.' i® 


More generally, however, songs are accompanied 
either^ simply by clapping, slapping the body, 
stamping, beating the gi'ound, striking sticks to- 
gether, and the like, or by the use of some of the 
various instruments already described. Even when 
singing softly to himself a native will play some 
ins^ument— tihe Ba-Mbala play the drum, 
native piano^ car harp.^ Aa nbeemf efca^, pinny 

1 Johnatoii, p. 630. 

2 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, Loudon, 59X1, p. 271 

3 E. E. Latcham, fBAI xxxix. [1909] 862. 

4 B. H. Oodrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 888. 

6 Of. also D. Oomparetti, The TradiHondl Poetry of the 
Finns, Eng. tr., London, 1898, p. 277. 

6 T. O- Hodson, The Fdga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 
p, 68 f. 

7 N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, Londdh, 1906, p. 128. 

5 8 BBFW, p. 277. 9 Callaway, pp. 263, 273. 

16 G. Grey, FolynesUm Mythology, London, 1866, p. 218; cf- 

Joumal of the Folk Song Society, Tv. [1911] 174, and for 

W. Highland instances. 

-11 PAR V. [1882] 121 f. 

12 IkRBEW, pt. i. p. 93; cf. ERE ri. S16a. 

12 Report Camb. Anthrop Exped, to Torres Straits, Cambridge 
1901-12, vi, 46. 

14 O. R. Day, in A. F. Mockler-Ferrymaa, Up the Eiger, Lon- 
don, 1892, p. 274. 

15 Oodrington, p. 334. 16 ii. 192. 

17 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, JRAT xxxv. [1905] 413. 
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scmga are t?iing by an individual, while the othein 
sing a chonis—the same word, line, or distieh 
being taken up after having been repeated many 
times by the singer. The song may then be elo.^ed 
by a long'drawm shout or cry, as with the SakaL^ 
Other methods exist, 

* ill Savftge island there is a long solo on the tinmia— the same 
bar ivpeated. Then follows a gesture * dance ' to this accompani- 
ment Then the leader sings, while the drum rh\ thm doci not 
vary, until at last it quickens at the end. All the performers 
now’ sing— the leader t&Mng the melody, the choru* the second 
part.2 Whtli the African Pygmies some songs have a melodv , 
a 'Strophe, antisferophe, solo part, and chorus ^ In the Banks 
Islands, *a song has certain regular successive parts with dis- 
tinctive names, each introduce by a vocalic prelude which 
marks the qati-as, the knee, or turn, of the song." Some are 
led olf by a single voice, some with many ; or the singers arc 
divided ; some start the song ; the rest follow with an answ'er- 
ing part."* Among the Ba-Mbala men and women smg alternate 
verses of a song.® 

la maay* cases Mdrchen, or stories, contain 
metrical parts — a recurring formula or recitative — 
or songs wbicb are sung by the teller of the tale 
or by the li sfceners — ^the cant^able. These are found 
not only in European, but in Eskimo, Negro, Basuto, 
and other tales.® 

While it is possible for any one to describe in a 
rhythmic manner events which have happened to 
him, as when among the Basutos the friends of a 
hero press him to narrate his deeds, which he does 
with enapbasis, becoming poetical, the crowd re- 
peating some of the lines, there are often profes- 
sional makers of songs or of tunes, or professional 
musicians. Even in Australia sucli bards exist, 
the office being sometimes hereditary.^ In general 
they are much esteemed, more especially where 
they are the repositories of the heroic deeds or 
traditions of the tribe. 

It is worth noticing that some songs are made 
up of words unintelligible even to those who sing 
them. This is either because they are mere musical 
sounds, or because songs in the language of another 
tribe have been adopted, or more usually because 
the words are so archaic that their meaning has 
been forgotten.® Emotional and religious formulae 
often thus persist when the words have passed out 
of common use, just as stone knives continued 
to be used in ritual after metal had been dis- 
covered. 

Brin tort says that all the American Xndtan languages examined 
by biw had a poetic dialect different from that of ordmarj' 
According to Oodrington, in Melanesia words not in common 
use are thought poetical and are used in songs. In the Banlsa" 
Islands there is a poetic dialect— of archaic or borrowed words, 
or of contracted or lengthened words. On one side of Mota 
soz^ are composed in something like the language of Oaua, 
<% ana eic« twrsa.u The Formosan priestesses had a Jargon of 
their own for thdr chants and incantations, unmtdligible to 
the trainiriated.^3 10 analogous to the fondne^ for half- 
understood foreign or barbarous words in magic formulse every- 
where, as is seen in the Cheek magical papyri and in Onos^ 
documents, 

5. DisM^utioii of muskftl instrimients.~-Nearly 
every tribe and race has musical instruments of 
some sort, the exceptions being found at the lowest 
stage of culture. 


t A. Hale, JAX XV. C1885-563 296 f. 

* Thomson, p. 222. s Johnston, ii. 648. 

4 Oodrmgton, p. 385. ® Torday-Joyce, loc. dt. 

6 See CX\ p. f., for a discussion of these in relation to the 
origin of ttie ballad; in addition to reff. cited there see B. 
M^onald, AJHcomat London, 1882, i. 48 ; E. Casalis, Les Boi- 
toutOBy Paris, 1859, pw 360. 

7 riftRn.lT0 T> jt44 

8 Thomas, p. 127 ; Wallaschek, p. 68. 

8 Hodson, p. 67 f. (Manipur) ; O. G. Seligmann, Melamsiam 
of British ffew Guineay Cambridge, 1910, p. 151 (Koita of W, 
New Guinea); Thomas, p. 128 (Australia); Callaway, p. 413 
(Zulu) ; G, Brown, Melanesiam and PolynesianSy London, 1910, 
pp- 421, 423 (New Britain, Samoa), Among the Veddas many 
songs begin with a variant of certain untranslatable lines (C. G. 
and B. Z. Seligmann, The VeddaSy Cambridge, 1911, p. 366). 

10 Proe. Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia, 
1887, p. 19 ; of. also Owen, p. 48, for the " old language’ of Mns- 
quakie songs, 

u Oodrington, p. 384. W G. Taylor, PBJ v. [18871 m 


The Fuogians have none, hut --‘-cn time to a song by yimping.i 
The Veddvis of Ce.ilc:: iiave no -trument'., though some of 
them borrow drums fro.n thi* bi'.ii aiCiC Time is kept in their 
dances by slapping chests, bell es, and rhigns vith the open 
hand, or by waring objects ih\thm’‘cal]\ 2 liie Anuarmn 
Manders have nierei} a hi.'lh'wul-Out trera u'.cd as a isounf’”r>g 
board, which is stuck in the .rrou'id and kicked the heck- 
to mark time in the dances. T.me is aho kept c’.-pnjijg, or 
hysiaiipiiiL^ the hollow between tne outslrtlchc-a th’j' *- ' In 
Australia there was no native musical instrument except an 
opossum skin rolled up with earth inside or stretched between 
tn© knees and beaten. In \V. Victoria the rolled-up rug con- 
tained shells to jingle. Sticks or boomerangs were also struck 
t-Dg''ti.cj o- on t.^c grourd The nose flute is known afc Port 
I — prii a Malay borrowing. Shell-rattles and 

; x.t. 'it-u ’crro-^cd the north from the Papuans.** 
Similarly, the Tasmanians use sticks to beat time.'s The 
dwarf Abongo, W. Africa, strike two pieces of wo<^ together 
while singing, and have no musical instrument.® Deficiency in 
musical faculty and lack of instruments are asserted of the 
Charruas and Guaranis, the latter of whom strike the earth 
with bamboos while singing hymns to Tamoi.7 

Some tribes know no more than one ransical in- 
strument. 

The Bamaras had nothing but the bow converted into a 
musical instrument by tying string and handle near the centre, 
holding the bow againsc the teeth, and stnking the string 
with a small stick, W.i.h this the gallop or trot of animals 
was perfectly imitated.^ Thu Eskimos have no oiher inbtrument 
tlian a kind of tambourine or drum.^ Among the Ainus the 
only instrument is a small bamboo Jews’ harp.^« 

Some of thase peoples belong to the lowest 
culture, yet most of them are fond of singing ; 
some possess comparatively elaborate songs, and 
appreciate European music. 

■Rie Bushmen, another low people, * had Invented a greater 
variety of musical instruments than any other S. African people, 
and there was greater compass and variety m the re&ains 
which accompanied their dances.’ They had the musical bow 
(a more elaborate form than that of the Bamaras), a bow the 
string of which was vibrated by blowmg through a quill fixed 
upon it (the goerra or tjoura), a wind-strmged instrument, used 
also b5 the IIot:ontotB, a reed flute, drum, and bells of hide.ii 

At low levels of culture the variety of musical 
instruments is usually considerable, and they may 
be roughly classified as instruments of percussion, 
stringed, and wind instruments. As the instances 
among peoples without musical instruments would 
seem to show, instruments of percussion — some 
form of the drum, which is well-nigh universal — 
may have been invented first. Stringed instru- 
ments probably came next — the hunter’s bow, as 
with the Bamaras, being easily convertible into a 
primitive form of these. Wind instruments, at 
lesust in their more elaborate forms, were probably 
invented last. The reed is easily formed into a 
kind of pipe, and in fact is so usea at low levels of 
culture. This order is not an absolute one, and in 
various districts one form of instrument may have 
preceded others which came first in other districts. 

Whistles and flutes made of human or animal bonphave been 
found in deposits of the palseolithicand neolithic ag^, the flutes 
being pierced with holes at regular intervals or consisting of 
two bones, which, when Joined, would make modulated tunes. 
AKhottfi^^ thee© disooverics seem to give priority to wind instru- 
ments, it is obvious that others— e.p., drums or wood with skin 
covering— beii^ of more perishable material, were less likely to 
be preserved.!* 


1 J. Beniker, The Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 209 ; Wilkes, 
i, 127. 

2 Seligmann, The Veddas, pp. 214, 217, 220, 342. 

3 E. H. Man, JAI xii. 378, 889 f.,.399 

4 Thomas, p. 126 , B. Etheridge, JAI xxiii. [1898*941 820 ff. 

5 G. T. Lloyd, Thirty-Uhree Years in Tasmania and Victoria, 
London, 1862, p 50. 

s O. Lena, Slazzen am Westafrika, Berlin, 1878, pi. 111. 

7F. de Azara, ‘Eeisen in der siidlichen Amerika,’ in Journal 
fibr die neuesten Land-,und Seereisen, Berlin, 1808-^, vi. lllf. ; 
d’Orbigny, 11. 319. 

8F. Galton, Narrative of an Nxplorer in Tropical South 
Africa, London, 1858, p, 117. 

0 Handbook, p. 263 ; H. Rink, Tales and Traditions qf the 
Eskimo, Edinburgh, 1875, p. 84 ; B. Crania, History cf Greenland, 
London, 1820, p, 162. 

10 Handbook, p. 63. 

H Stow, pp. 102, 106ff.> 109, 136; H. Balfour, ’The Goura,' 
JRAI xxxn. [1902] 166 ff. ; Fritsch, p. 126. 

M P. H, A. von Humboldt, Reise in die JeguatoHalgegmden 
des neuen Continents, Stottgart, 1816-82, iv, 466. 
i i»T. Wilson, ’Prehistory Art,’ of IT.S, National 

Museum, Washington* 18^, p. 624 ff- ; Guide to Antiq, of Stone 
1 Age, Brit, Mm., London, 19®, p. 62 ; ERE vii. 780i>. 
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Metal trumpets and bells have been found in deposits of the 
bronze a|:e.i 

(1) Instruments of percussion .^ — Among instru- 
ments of percussion the drumj in some shape or 
form, is of almost universal occurrence {see Brums 
AND Cymbals). It is lacking among the Maoris, 
whose range of instruments is small, the Haidas, 
who beat boards with sticks, some S. American 
tribes, and the Thonga of S. Africa. 

The rattle is known among the Gilyaks,- the 
Barotse, Ba-Ngala, and other African tribes,® 
Australian natives (an importation), Papuans,^ 
extensively among the N. American Indian tribes, 
who had few instruments save this and the drum,®^ 
and some S. American tribes^Samncus, Uaupes, 
Abipones, and Lengua.® Held in the hand or hung 
about the body, rattles serve to mark the rhythm 
of a dance ; but, as among the Virginian Indians, 
several rattles of difieient tones are used together 
with effect.*^ 

Bells.^ from those of hide made in spherical shape 
and filled with pebbles, as used by the Bushmen, 
to the beautifully-toned metal bells of other 
peoples, which are sometimes sounded in concert, 
are known among aboriginal tribes in India, widely 
in Africa, among the Maoris, several American 
Indian tribes, and the Mongols and Indo-Chinese 
races.® Gongs (often made of hollowed wood and 
elaborately carved) are known in most parts of 
Melanesia and Polynesia, in some parts of Africa, 
in Malaysia, among the Lushai of India, the 
Nahuatl of Mexico, and widely among the Mongols.® 

The so-called native jpiawo is found ve^ widely 
Among African tribes. It usually consists of a 
piece of hollowed wood to which are fixed a number 
•of strips of metal, slightly curved at the free ends. 
These are twanged with the fingers of one or both 
hands. Sometimes a lesonator is attached — a 
gourd or even a human skull (Ba-bangi of the 
Congo).^® With these may be compared an instru- 
ment from the New Hebrides, consisting of a block 

x 


tongues which are 
give out different 


of wood with four projectini 
vibrated by the fingers an< 
notes.^^ 

Another instrument found widely in Africa is 
the xylophone {timhala, marimha). In this strips 
of wood or metal of varying lengths are attached 
to a wooden frame with some form of resonator, or 
to a gourd (sometimes each strip to a separate 
gourd). They are beaten with sticks, and a 
considerable compass is sometimes attained.^ A 
similar instrument is known among the N. Ameri- 
can Indies, and in Borneo and Java.^® Its 
simplest form occurs among the Punans ; they lay 

1 Guide to Antig, of Bvoum Age, BHt. Mus„ London, 1904, 
pp. 28, SO, 106; R. Munro, JPrehistone Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1899, p. 201 f. ® ’ 

^MaMbooTc, p. 61. 

« lb. p. 210; J. H. Weeks, JRAI xi. [1910] 402 ; Wallaschek, 
p. 104. 

p. 161; A. 0. Haddon, JAI xix. 
(1889-90] S74 f. ; Codr&Q;t(5tt, p. SS9<ca»tetnetB of eeedaand shells 
attached to ankles). 

f^ffmdboQk,pp. 261, 2^4; U RBBW, ptl'p. nu BR L 
Owen,p.l3Bf.;V 

Ancient Nahuau Boetarg, Philadelphia, 1^7, p. 21. 

6 WaHascheb, p. 108; d'Orbigny, ii. 149; W. B. Grubb, An 
Unmovrn Beopie tn cm Unknoton Land, London, 1911, p 74 f 

7 J. Smith, in J, Pinkerton, General Collection of Voyaaes 

London, 1808-14, 3 dii. 38, j st a <>■, 

sSeeGoNasAXDBiiLLs; Stow, p. 109 (Bushmen); WaUaschek, 

p, 106. 

Bblls; Seligmann, MelcmeHcms, p. 161 
(Koita); Hornbook, 136 (Melanesia), 232 (Ba-Ngala, etc.) : d 
Shak^ear, Juki Clam, London, 1912, p. 28; Brinton, 

p, 21 (Nahuatl); WaUaschek, p. 104 f. 


U Hcmdbook, p. 136. 
12 Macdonald, i. 


, 232). 


n.., T r. 'X* Handdiook,pp, 205. 210, 226. 

3i», 243 ; John^n, p. 666 ; H. A Junod, The lAfe of a S. 
Af^n Tri^ Neuchatel. 1912-18, ii. 263 ; Wallaschek, p, 116 f. 


strips of hard- wood across the shins of the operator, 
%vho beats them with two sticks.^ 

Midway between instruments of percussion md 
wind instruments is the Jews^ Mrp, of which 
one form is the musical how already mentioned. 
Its widest distribution is among the Fapuo* 
Melanesians, but it occurs among the Ainus (their 
only instrument) and the Gilyak^j, in Java, ik>rntH», 
the Philippines, and among the Arjiueaim-."^ 

(2) iSf ringed instruments. — Of stringed instru- 
ments the most common is some form of Imrp or 
lyre, of which a simple kind is t!ie musical bc»w 
already described, fiarps are found among the 
Punans and Kayans of Borneo, made of thick bam- 
boo, from the surface of which six longitudinal 
strips are separated and raised at their ends by 
little bridges.® Bamboo harps are used by the 
savage races of the Malay Peninsula,* perhi^ of 
Malay derivation. ■* H ar ps and lyres are also found 
among many African (Bantu and some Negro) 
tribes and among the Malagasy,® the last resembl- 
ing the bamboo h arp ot the Pu) ' .ins. ^ Some Afrimn 
hai*ps seem to be derived from ancient Egyptian 
types. Rude stringed instruments are found in the 
Solomon Islands and New Britain.® 

ViolbiAik.^ instruments are found among the 
Gilyaks (of one string played with a bow),*^ the 
Kamehadals,® the Lushai (resembling the bamboo 
harp),® the Seman^^® in the Nicobar Mands,^^ in 
Java, Borneo, the Philippines, and Sumatra,^® and 
sporadically in Africa, especially where Muham- 
madan infiuence has penetrated.^® The Apache 
Indians have also a species of violin;^'* a one-stnnged 
violin is used by the Chaco Indians (Lengua) of 
Paraguay ; and a stringed instrument is in use 
among the tribes of the Sepotuba river, S. America. 

A species of guitar is widely used in Africa, and 
occurs also among the Kamehadals and Ostiaks, 
in Tibet, among aboriginal tribes of India, the 
Kayans and other tribes of Borneo, the Sakai, and 
some tribes of the Ama 2 on ; and a primitive banjo 
is used in New Britain.^’ 

A primitive iSolian harp is*foiznd in Guiana.i8 Reference 
may here also be made to what is reailyawind instrameati— the 
turndun, or bull-roarer {q.v.). 

(3) Wind instruments . — Wind instruments are 
of great variety, and some of them have been de- 
veloped from utilizing the reed as a kind of pipe or 
flute. In some cases shells form trumpets, and, as 
has been seen, the whistle was used in pre-historic 
times. A compound string and wind instrument 
— the goura of the Bushmen — ^is noted above. 

Pipes and fmtes of various kinds (already known 
in pre-historic times) are found among the aho- 
riginai tribes of India (Karens, SantaTs, (londs, 


^ Hose-McDougall, ii. 192. 

3 A. C, Haddon, JAI xix. 876 ; J. H. Holmes, JBAI xxxvlii 
fl^8J 284f. (Elema); Codrington, p. 839 (Solomon Islands); 
Williams, i 163; other Melanesian regions cited in Walla- 
schek, p. 120; Handbook, pp. 61, 63 (Amus, Gilvaks); Hose- 
McDougall, h. 166 (Kayans); JAI xxlx. 62, 261 ; other reff. in 
Wallaschek, p. 120 ; Hale, JAI xv. 298 (Sakai). 

8 Hose-McDougaU, ii 167, 192 ; JAI xxii 68. 

4 W. W- SfceatanaO. O. Bla ‘ 

Bminsuta, Lonabji, I90a 5L i_„ 

«H. H. Jototoa, JAI sail, [1B83-S43 468, Pmfeo. 

778; Torday-Joyoe, JJRAZ xxxy. 418 
(^Mbala) ; Handbook, pp. 206, 226, 243, 247. 

6 Handbook, p. 186. 7 Ib. p. 81. 

6 G. Kennan, Tent Life in Siberia, London, 1870, p. lia 

9 Shakesnear. p. 28. 




JN. Annandale and H. C. Robinson, Fasciculi Malayenses 
London, 1903-06 (Anthropology, pt. i. p. 19). ’ 

Handbook, p. 77. 

3® -S' P- > Wallaschek, p. 128. 

1® Grubb, p. 75. 

19U^p Through the Brazilian WHdemess, London, 

Wallaschek, p. 121S, tSmdbook, p. n 
go^-McDougaU, 1 . 121 (Kayans); Hale, JAI xv. 298 
*2?3 BatwreUist on the Amazons, London, 

Thum, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
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Kboiuls), the Eayansof Borneo, the wilder and more 
dviliKed trihen ot Indonesia, the Nkohar Islander^, 
most African tribes, widely in Polynesia and 
Melanesia, and among many N. and S". American 
tribes* Common to the Tip|)erahH, the Lnshai, 
jind the Kayans, and other eastern tribes, is a 
gonrd in which some narrow bamboo pines are in- 
serted, eadi with its free end open ana a lateral 
hole or stop cut in it The player blows into tlie 
neck of the gourd, and the air' enters the base of 
each pipe through an oblong aperture filled by a 
vibrating reed, the pipe emitting a note only w*hen 
its hole is stopped,^ A pipe inserted in a hu^e 
gourd and giving out a hoiio\v, moaning boom is 
fciowm among the Parecis Indians of Brazil.^ Nose- 
tiutes occur among the Ivayaus, the Sakai, and 
other wild tribes of Borneo, generally throughout 
Indonesia {Except with the civilized Malays), Poly- 
nesia, and ]!^Ielanesia> among the Botocudos, and 
with the Bechuana in Africa.® 

The use of the nose-fiute in the East haa been explained as 
the result of the caste-system in India, m hence its use may have 
spread, which forbade a Brahman to tou<‘h with his lips a flute 
which a low-caste man might have made and used. Among the 
Botocudos its use is expiamed by the large Iip-omamcnt worn. 

A double flute occurs in Savage Island (played 
with the nose) and elsewhere in Melanesia, in 
Ouiana, and among the Iroquois.* The syrinx^ or 
Pan*s-pipes, is knowm in Sumatra, among the Bag- 
anda, in Samoa, generally throughout Melanesia, 
and among many S. American tribes, and it was 
also used by the ancient Peruvians.^ Hoi'ns are 
known in Sumatra, among several African tribes, 
and in Paraguay.® Trumpets or large tubes are 
found among the IChonds, Malays, l^Ialagasy, many 
African tribes, Samoans, Tahitians, Maoris, in Kew 
■Guinea, Torres Straits, and New Britain, with the 
Uaupes, Abipones, Botocudos, and other S. Ameri- 
can tribes,’ Those of the MMagasy, Polynesians, 
and Melanesians are made of shells ; those of the 
Uaupes are long tubes of bark. 

whistles are known in most parts of the world. 
The Maoris make them of the bones of slain enemies. 
The Ba-Mbala use them in war and hunting, this 
use being common eise-where, though they are also 
used as musical instruments. 

Molian flutes — bamboo rods pierced and placed 
in trees — are found in Aurora, Melanesia.® 

(4^ Thus, while instruments of percussion have 
an almost universal range, stringed instruments 
are comparatively rare in N. and S. America, 
Melanesia, and Polynesia, and w’^ind instruments 
are universal in N. and S. America, though eom- 
• moner in the latter than in the former. 

6. Characteristics of savage music.^ — A scientific 
examination of savage music is a thing of recent 
growth. By the aid of the phonograpn it is now 
possible to obtain permanent reeoSs of tunes, so 
that they may be carefully examined and analyzed. 
Musical instruments can also be studied from an 
individual as well as from a comparative point of 

1 T. H Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, 
p. 217 ; Shakespear, p. 28 (here one of the pipes serves as a 
mouth-piece); Hose-McDougall, i. 121, ii. 166 f. ; JAI xxii. 63. 

2 Roosevelt, p. 103. 

3 Hose-McDougall, i. 121 ; Skeat-Blagden, iL 117, 136 ; Band- 
hoohtjp* 163 (Polynesia), 186 (Melanesia ; Williams, i. 163; 
Bandowhf p. 226 (Bechuana); A. H. BLeane, JAI xiii. 206 
(Botocudos). 

4G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 306; Oodrington, 
p, 337 ; Wallaschek, p. 96. 

5 Wallaschek, p. 97 ; Johnston, ii. 665 ; Turner, pp 126 (here 
the pipes are left lo:^, the ends being enclosed in a bag which 
is beaten with a stick), 312 ; Codrington, p 337 ; Handbook, 
p. 136; Williams,!. 168; BAnthropologie, x. [1899] 492 (Solomon 
Island^ ; d’Orbigny, iL 150 (Samucus), 231 (Moxos). 

6 Wafiaschek, pp. 100, 102 (W, Africa, Sumatra) ; Handbook, 
p 210; Johnston, ii. 664, 778, 877. 

7 Skeat, p. 40; Handbook, p. 247; Johnston, pp. 642, 664, 
877 ; Junoo, n. 261 ; Wallaschek, p. 102 (Gumea, of brass) ; 
Wallace, p. 849 (Uaupes); M/ DobrizhofiPer, Account of the 
AHpoms, Eng. tr., London, 1822, ch. 41, passim ; Handbook, 
p. 286 f . ; ZB xix. [1887] 19. 

3 Codrington, p. 840. 


view. The results of these investigations will 
throw light upon the origin of music and the history 
of its growth. Savage melodies are never long ; 
they consist of a fe'w notes, and a phrase tends to 
be endlessly repeated. A primitive people like the 
Yeddas have two-note songs with a descent from 
the higher to the lower tone. Other songs have a 
third note of a liigher oitch, and others, again, 
have a fourth note, usually a tone below the tonic. ^ 
Generally, however, savage music is more complex 
than this. Even pre-hiatoric flutes have a wider 
1 ar.ge, one of these showing the first four notes of 
the diatonic scale.® Savages also sometimes use 
snifdier intervals than those to which we are ac- 
customed— e.y., quarter-tones. The degree of de- 
velopment varies. Thus the Tongans had a native 
scale limited to a, c, d, e flat, and/, without any 
indication of a chord. Yet they have now adopted 
our notation and compose music on the European 
model.® The Thonga, again, have music based on 
a seven-interval scale, recognizing major and minor 
keys, and following a certam system of harmony.* 
In many cases the melody is of the simplest pos- 
sible kind, as is obvious where only two notes are 
employed, and is nothing but a species of rhythm 
— the only kind of music which many savages 
recognize. In many instances savage notation is 
incorrectly observed because it has been recorded in 
our own heptatonic scale, whereas other and simpler 
scales are sometimes adl that are known. The 
nature of the scale will always he largely affected 
by the character of the instruments used and the 
range of notes possessed by these. Both major and 
minor keys are used by savages, some preferring 
the one to the other, probably, however, without 
any clear connexion between these and a joyful 
or melancholy mood respectively.® While har- 
mony is a much later development than melody, 
and does not exist at all with many savage peoples, 
some degree of kno'wledge of it is found even at 
low levels— among the Hottentots, Bechuana, 
Solomon Islanders, Fijians, etc. — ^while the orches- 
tral use of instruments shows that it is in part at 
least understood and appreciated. 

7 . The origin of music.— Much discussion has 
taken place regarding the origin of music. H. 
Spencer was of opinion that emotional speech with 
its different cadences was the foundation of musical 
development; the chant is a copy of the voice 
raised in moments of emotion, and both show the 
same characteristics distin^shing them from 
ordinary speech — loudness, different timbre, rapid 
variation, increased intervals.® This theory, how- 
ever, has been strongly opposed on various grounds, 
and it does not correspond to the facts as revealed 
by the m<»t primitive music known to us. Darivin’s 
conclusion was that musical notes and rhythm 
were first acquired by the male or female pro- 
genitors of manldnd for the sake of charming the 
opposite sex. Thus musical notes became mmly 
associated with some of the strongest passions that 
an animal is capable of feeling. This also has 
been strongly criticized, and it is not by any 
means proved that, the female bird is charmed 
by the song of the male, while there is no evidence 
that at low levels of humanity music is one of the 
factors in love-making, as one would expect it to 
be if this theory were true. Much more probable 
are those theories which connect the origin of 
music with man’s innate love of rhythm, rhythmic 
action and rhythmic speech. The most primitive 
forms of song or chant axe rhythmic with the 
minimum of melody. Now, savages are fond of 
repeating a phrase in a rhythmic manner, and it is 
1 C. S. Myers, in Seligmann, The Veddas, ch. xiiu p. 841 
2 Wallaschek, p. 161. 3 Thomson, p. 225 

* Junod, 11. 267 ff. 5 Wallaschek, p. 146 £f. 

6 H. Spencer, ‘ On the Origin and Function of Music/ Fram'ids 
Magazine, Ivi. [1867] 896. » 
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almost inevitable that, as a result of such repeti- 
tion, the voice will utter the words or sounds in 
vajying tones, generally two, a higher and a lower. 
This would be still more accentuated where, as is 
generally the case, the rhythmic utterance is the 
accompaniment of the rhythmic dance ; the voice 
keeping time to the movements of the body would 
almost necessarOy utter diflerent tones. The 
different tones emitted by primitive musical in- 
struments — by beating on various things 
serving as drums— would be apt to be imitated by 
the human voice. Similarly, where the taut string 
of a bow was twanged to produce a musical note, 
it was soon found that by shortening the string 
another note could be produced. Great advances 
weie possible as soon as man came to appreciate 
the difference between mere noise and tone. 

C. S Myers concludes his analjrsis of the simple songs of the 
Veddas, Malu, and Kenyans by lowing that the beginnings of 
music depend on eight factors* (1) discrimination betAcen 
noises and tones ; (2) awareness of difiereiice in loudness, pitch, 
duration, character, and quality, (3) awareness of absolute 
pitch , (4) appreciation and use or (small) approximately eaual 
tone-distances ; (5) appreciation and use of (largei) consonant 
intenalsand the development of smaller inter^als in relation 
thereto, (6) melodic phrasing; (7) rhythmic phrasing; and 
(8) musical meaning i But probably the real factors were much 
less numerous than these. 

Litbratuee — H. Balfour, TJie Natural JSistory of the 
}tfv.9ica.l jBoej, Oxford, 1899, ‘The Goura, a Stringed-wind 
Instrument of the Bushmen and Hottentots/ in JRAI xxxii, 
[1902] 156 £f , and ‘The Friction-Drum,’ tb, xxxvii. [1907] 67 ff. ; 
F. Boas, ‘Chinook Songs, *m JAFL i. [188SJ220; M. E. and 
A W Brown, Musical Instruments and their Homes, New 
York, 1888; J. 0. Dorsey, ‘Ponka and Omaha SCngs,’ in 
JAFL u. [1^9] 271; E. Grosse, Die Anfdn^e der Kumt, 
Freiburg, 1^4; E. Gnniey, The Fower ^ Sotmdt London, 
1880; A. W. Howitt, ‘Notes on Songs and Song-makers of 
some Australian Tribes,’ in JAI xvi, 11887] 327 ; C. S. Myers, 
‘The Beginnings of Music,* m Essays and Studies presented to 
WiUiam Ridgeway, Oambndge, 1913, p 560 ff,, ‘Ethnological 
Study of Music,’ in Anthropological Essu's presented to JS, R, 
TyUr, Oxford 1907, p 235 ffi., ‘Music,’ in C. G. and B. Z. 
SeHgmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911 ; M. V. Portman, 
‘Andamanese Music,’ m JR AS, new sen, xx, [ISSSl 181 ; J, F. 
Rowbotham, A History of Music, London, 18S5'87 ; G, W. 
Torrance, ^ Music of the Australian Aborigmes/ in JAI xvi. 


^ J. A. MacCulloch, 
MUSIC (American),— Musical expression has 
been very generally developed into a conscious art 
by the American Indians. It is not an art char- 
acterized by either complexity or science, but it 
does show^ aesthetic sensibility and expressive 
power, wMe the universality of its appeal is 
evidenced in the use made of the aboriginal melodies 
by musicians of the cultivated world. 

r. Instnfinents. — Of the three types of musical 
instrument, percussion, wind, and stringed, the last 
were rarely natively known to the aboriginal 
American. Brinton mentions four cases of strin^^ed 


1B97) ; M. H. Sav&e ^ood evidence for 

the use of such an instrument m pr4CHumMan 
M^ico {American Anthrtyoologist, x. [18&7l272f 
< A Primitive Mayan Musical Instrument.’ ib ki 
nssaj mm, *The Musical Bow in Ancient 
Mexico ) ; and B. Letoann-Nitsche {Anthropos, 
in. [1908] 916 fEl) describes a curious musical bow 
having cei^in affinities in its mode of playing with 
the fiute, m use among the Tehuelche and Axau- 
canian Indians ; but it is uncertain whether know- 
ledge of such instruments dates from pre-Columbian 
times. C. Lumholtz {Unknown, Mexwo, New 
Yorkr 1^2, i. 474-476) describes a musical how 
formed of a monochord and gourds in use amouR the 
Tepehuanesof N.W. Mexico, whichheregards as an 
ahongmal instrument. A similar bow is used by the 
Apache Indians of the United States (G. A. Dorsey 
Inmans of the Southwest, Chicago, 1903, p. 190). 

^ 1 Essays and Studies presented to )F, Ridgeway, p, 676. 


The most important of the native Ameriean 
instruments is the drum. This varies in typi* 
from the Eskimo tambourine-like hoop with taut 
skin, through single- and doubie^hejided instru- 
ments, great and small, culminating in the hugt* 
snake-skin drum who^e booming from the temple 
of the Aztec w^ar-god brought dread to the inutrl* 
of tlie Spaniard. The teponaztH of the Aztws in 
the most inteie^,ring of the natne drums ; it cmi' 
sisted of a hollowinl block provided with a sounding 
board in which weie cut two tongues of dillcihig 
thickness whose vibiauons j>ro(iiiccd tones com- 
monly in the interval of a ihnd, ahhoniih drum^ 
have been found containing the interval of a founin 
of a fifth, of a sixth, and of an octave. The drum 
is very generally regarded with a kind of venera- 
tion— naturally pemaps in view' of its iiitinmt^ 
association with the emotional and relij*ious life of 
the Indian. Among the Ojibwa (Chippewa) there 
is a ‘religion of the drum.’ According to their 
! tradition, it was derived from the Sioux at the 
time when they made peace with the latter trilse. 
It is a religion inculcating peace and social re- 
sponsibility, its important ritual being the ‘drum- 
presentation ’ ceremony (see BitlL 53 BE, p. 
142 fi'.}. 

Next in importance to the drum, among native 
instruments, is the Indian flageolet or fiute. This 
instrument seems to have evolved from the bone 
whistle with a single vent or stop. In its developed 
form it is provided with a mouth-piece and has from 
three to six finger-holes. The double fiute is also 
found with as many as four finger-holes to each 
reed. In Fern a species of syrinx mth from five 
to eight reeds was in use, and the Pan^s-pipes is 
also to be found among the Mexican Indians of 
to-day, although in the latter case perliaps of 
European origin. Neither fiute nor pipe.-s were con - 
structed to scale, unless fortuitously. The inateriah 
of which these instruments are made are bone, 
wood, pottery, and even stone, ‘Whistles of like 
materials and in a great variety of forms are 
abundant and ingenious, pottery examples being 
frequently modelled after the bird or animal W’hose 
call is imitated by the instrument. There is a 
keen sense of propriety in the use of these instru- 
ments, governed doubtless by religious sanction* 

JS’.flr., in the Haho ceremony, the priest remarks of the »o»g 
telling of the flocking of the birds : ‘ We do not use the ISrun* 
as we sing it, but we blow the whistle. The whistle is made 
firons the wing bone of an eagle. In this song we are ainsiag of 
the and the other birds, bo we use the whistle* (tf 
RREJra, 186). 

Again, Garcilasso remarks of the Peruviana that «« 
the flute was not used in warlike music, but only 
in festivals and triumphs. For war were reserved 
the drum and the native trumpet, which might be of 
wood, pottery, or, as mth the Mexicans, conch sheila. 

Other instruments native to the American in- 
clude the ubiquitous and multiform rattle, essential 
alike to dance and ‘medicine’; bells, of pottery, 
copper, bronze, or gold (in forma obviously evolvea 
feom the gourd rattle), found in the more mvjy^aed 
communities; and noise-prodneera, sock tm the 
Hopi truhhmm, a notched stick with bone rubber, 
ana the widely used bull-roarer ; while the 
curious whistling bottles of Peru, double or with 
double vents, which when filled with water and 
swayed to and fro give forth musical notes, deserve 
mention as musical curios rather than as proper 
instruments. 

2 . Records and transmission. — J. F, Rowbotham 
(History of Music, 3 vols., London, 1885-87, iiL 198} 
maintains that the N. American Indians sometimes 
recorded their melodies by means of notched sticks, 
rise and fall of tone being indicated by the position 
of the notches. The Chippewa, with their emborate 
development of pictographic signs, preserve their 
songs by these mnemonic aids written upon birch- 
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bark rollss. Quipus were used by the Peruvians for 
a Bimilar purpose (cf. Gareilasno de la Vega, Moved 
Comnuntefrm^ Bug* tr., U>ndou, 1800-71, bk.’iii. 
ch, xxvii.}* and in both i*eru and Mexico there 
appear to have 1)een bards whose busincHS It waa 

transniife the national song. The germ of thia 
institution appears in many a tribe where rites and 
mysteries are transmitted in traditional songs. 
Since the study of Indian music has become 
s'erious, many records have been taken, either by 
transcription Into tlie European notation or by the 
use of the phonograph. 

3. Song,— Indian music is primarily vocal. To 
be sure, melodies are played upon the native flute, 
and Garcilasso is authority for the statement tiiat 
the Peruvians knew a kind of ensemble perform- 
ance of flutes or pipes ; but, even where so used, 
the flute seems to be regarded as merely a sub- 
>titute lor the voice. 

* They played upon these flutes/ says Garcilasso (bk- 11 , ch. 
xxvi,), *a!r8 of winch the words were rimed, composed in a 
spirit of gallantly^ upon the rebuffs or favours received from 
their mistresses.* 

In N. America this instrument is commonly caDed 
the ‘ lover’s flute,’ since its music is regarded as a 
substitute for vocal song from the bashful lover 
(cf. Burton, American Primitive Music, pp, 88-86). 

While their music is thus vocally conceived, the 
Indians generally appear to liave no clear con- 
ceptions of the ditteience between the verbal and 
tonal materials of their songs. 

To the Ojibwa, saj’s Burton (loo, cit,), ‘whatever departs 
from plain prose is vogamm^ son^, which means that ins poetrj’ 
is not only inseparable, but indistinguishable from music.’ 
Burton found difficulty more than once in con- 
vincing an Indian "who sang new words to an old 
melody that new music was not being offered. 
Bat the words themselves need not be significant 
apart from the air. Frequently they are meaning- 
less, sometimes because the original meaning i'^ 
forgotten, sometimes because archaic 01 foreign, 
sometimes because originated as mnemonic syll- 
ables or ejaculatory refrains, or as pure nonsense. 
It is the oommon thing for an Indian song to re- 
quire a story to explain its meaning. In short, the 
verbal elements of Indian music form a kind of 
notation, dimly analogous to our do re mi method 
of denominating the scale. 

Frances Densmore, writing of the Mtd6 society 
songs, says ; 

*The songs of the Mtdd represent the musicfti expression of 
reli^ous ideas. The melody and the idea are the essential 
parte of a ]Mid6 song, the words being forced into conformation 
p with the melody. To acconapliah this it is customary to odd 
meaningless syllables either between the parts of a word or 
between the words ; accents are misplaced, and a word issome- 
tiimee accented differently in various parts of a song; the 
vowelsarealsogiyenKflff^reiit sounds, or changed entirely. . . . 
The writer hm even been informed that it is permissible for 
different members of tarn W5d6wlwln holding high degrees to 
use 8%htly different words for the songs, but the idea of the 
song must always remain the same. The words serve as a key 
to me idea without fully expressing it. Sometimes only one or 
two words occur in a song. Their literal translation is mean- 
ingless, but to an instructed member of the Mld^wiwin they 
bear an occult significance. Many of the words used in the 
ind6 songs are unknown in the conversational Chippewa of 
the present time’ (Bull. 45 BE, p 141). 

Le Jeune’s Relation of 16^ contains an inteiesting 
account of Montagnais music {Jesuit Relations, ed. 
B, G. Thwaites, Cleveland, Ohio, 1896-1901, vi. 
182 ff.), indicating the same general character : 

‘They use few words in singing, varying the tones and not 
the words. ... All their religion consists mainly in singing. 
. , . Not one of them understands what he is singing, except m 
the tunes which they sing for recreation,* etc. 

Interesting too, though chiefly as a token of the 
fundamental identity of N. and S, American concep- 
tions, is Garcilasso’s naive comment on Inca music : 

‘ Each song hae its particular air, and they could not sing 
two to the same tune ; for the lover who would serenade his 
mistress indicated the state of his passion upon his flageolet 
by the diveriflty of the sound, sad or gay, makmg known to his 
bdoved tlie Joy or sorrow of his heart. But were he to give 
two different songs to the same air, each wmild be confused, 


and the galiant defeated m his effort to make his feeling known ' 
(liogcU ips, hk. 11. eh. xwL). 

4. Mode of composition. — Aristotle’s remark 
that poetry flr.st takes form in hymns to the gods, 
and personal lampoons seems to have a fair illus- 
tration in native American song. Various writers 
Jiave noted the Eskimos love for contests in 
satirical song, with which they %vhile away their 
long mnter evenings ; while satire and lampoon 
are not uncommon in Indian song. These song> 
naturally vary indefinitely mth occasion and 
mood. On the other hand, religious song (and, as 
Le Jeune says, Indian religion is mainly song) is 
strongly conservative, even while it maidcs almost 
every phase of native life. 

Advocates of the ‘communal origin’ of poetry 
find good materials in the recreative type of song, 
but the evidence in the case of the more serious 
compositions points in another direction. Songs 
which have to do with tribal traditions, with rites 
and ceremonies, with love and death, and even 
cradle-songs, while they tend to assume a tradi- 
tional foim and come to be sung in chorus, in many 
if not all cases ow^e their composition to the stress 
of an inspirational moment on the heart of the 
individual composer (cf., c.y., the accounts of the 
origins of the Ma&o and Mide songs in RBEW 
ii. and in Bull. 45 BE). Song, with the Indians, 
is, in fact, much more than verbal music ; it is a 
part of life itself, and is efficacious in altering life* 
destmies. They use their songs, says Le Jeune 
(loc, cit.), for a thousand purposes; they .sing in 
sickness and in health, at the feast, and in peril 
and suffering ; 

* Duringr the time of our famine I heard nothing throughout 
these cabins, especially at night, except songs, cries, beating of 
drums and other noises ; hen I asked what this meant, my 
people tolii me that they did it in order to have a good chase, 
and to find something to eat.* 

Burton tells of an old pagan whom he could not 
persuade to sing hunting-songs out of season. 
The priest who gave Alice Fletcher the Eako — 
which is a ceremonial prayer for life— told her that 
it must not be sung in winter, but only in spring, 
summer, or autumn, when life was stirring; 
similarly, the several songs must be sung at 
suitable times : 

* Sometimes the songs of the nest and the wren are sung earlv 
in the day, as these songs were made in the rooming. The 
song of the owl must be sung toward night * (2t RBE IF u. 168). 
The song is, in short, a kind of spell, helping to 
tide over the exigencies of life and invented to 
meet them. 

The Navaho myth of the man who discovered the use of corn 
as food begins: ‘A man sat thinking, “Let me roe; my songs 
are too short ; I want more songs ; where shall I go to find 
them?*" Hasgelti, the whzte-maase ^irit, appeared to him. 
and led him to a country where he learned the use of corn and 
the appropriate songs, which he brought back to his own people 
(8 RBEWXimi p. 278). 

An interesting feature of Indian song is the 
sense of personal proprietorship which attaches to 
compositions. Burton states it thus : 

‘ A has no right to sing B*s songs ; B did not cointKJSe them, 
but they came down to him through his family, or from some 
chief who taught him, and B alone should say whether they 
might be given to another’ (p. 118 f.). 

So in Le Jeune’s Relation of 1636 * 

* Each has his own song, that another dare not sing lest he 
give offense. For this very; reason they sometimes strike up 
a time that belongs to their enemies, in order to aggravate 
them ’ (Jesuit Belatiom, ix. ill). 

The personal song is evidently a portion of the 
^medicine’ which every Indian ovms, and it is 
potent in the same way. A special type of song 
comprises the spontaneous melodies coming in 
dream and dance, to which the Indian attaches 
especial significance as revelations of superhuman 
power, many of them being associated with some 
animal, revealed as the tutelary of him to whom 
the song is given. Peihaps the most picturesque 
and aflecting aspect of Indian life is the deatl^- 
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song with which every Indian seeks to face his 
end, sometimes comro'^od the spot, sometnnes 
prepared in advance : v every Indian dies 

singing 5 and the hu'Pih ('f ]i.\‘ goes forth to the 
spirit- world as a breath of song* 

5. Structural traits. — The study of the structure 
of Indian music, in spite of the serious attention 
devoted to it, is hardly more than begun. From 
investigations already made it is evident that there 
are many types of Indian music, perhaps as many 
as there are linguis-nc stocks, each with its strne- 
tmal peculiaiitii's. On certain points, however, 
there is an approach to agreement, and these we 
may broadly summarize. 

{a) From the Arctic southward, American music 
is primarily (though not exclusively) dram-song. 
The voice and the drum are the Indian’s instru- 
ments, and his music is a kind of concord of the 
two ; the dram is the instrument of his rhythmic, 
the voice of his melodic, expression. jBut his 
drum-rhythms are not primarily guides to the 
rhythms of the voice ; rather they are the rhythms 
of movement, of the dance, to which the rhythms 
of vocal utterance may, or may not, conform. 
White observers have been astonished at the ap- 
parent duality of the Indian’s time -sense — his 
drum being beaten to one time, his song sung to 
another time, and this even when the drum is 
ohviousljr used as accompaniment. In sixty-three 
out of ninety-one Mid4 songs recorded with the 
drum accompaniment, Frances Densmore found 
the metric units of voice and drum to differ from 
each other. In one instance the metric units of 
voice and drum were so nearly alike that the same 
metronome indication was msed for each ; at the 
beginning the drum-beat was slightly behind the 
voice, hut it gained until with the voice, and then 
gradually passed it. Normally, when drum and 
voice have the same metric unit, they are slightly 
in sequence in heat {Bull. 45 BE, p. 5f.). 

* I have beard Indian music wherein the conflict between 
voice and drum was much more marked than is the case be- 
tween 3-4 and 4-4 ' (Burton, p. 46). 

The voice is sometimes made to mark its own 
time by rhythmic pulsations (cf. BBE W ii. 282) ; 
while, again, both voice and drum employ rhyth- 
mic accents, or heats, to mark the metric units. 
The vocal rhythm frequently changes even in 
the coupe of a brief song, but the recurrence of 
rhythmic figures, or motives, serves to give outline 
and unity to otherwise formless compositions. 

(6) The question of the range of tone-material 
and of th% existence of scales in Indian music is 
still moot. Early observers, struck by the strange- 
ly ness of the intervals which they seemed to detect 
in Indian singing and by the constancy ivith which 
these intervals were repeated, jumped to the con- 
clusion that the American Indian possessed an ear 
of Unocal delicacy of discrimination, and scales 
of a tefinement'^McIt the white man’s could not 
duplicate.^ More careful Studies have led to the 
reverse view, that Indian music is l>tdit tipon 
sc^es in the making, or even that it is es^tially 
adiatonic. The latter is the view of BEopi music 
adopt^ by Gilman. He characterizes Pueblo song 
•as a kind of rote-song having no fixed intervals : 

^ The singer's musical consciousness seems restricted to a few 
intervals of simplest vibration ratio approximately rendered, 
"and to mdodio sequences formed by their various analysis and 
synthesis and rendered with a certain loose fidelity. If a scale 
were in his mind, even dimly, it should make itself known in 
a more uniform interval production and in a more impartial use 
of tones continually at hand in the fancy. The hearer seems 
witoess to a wholly strange method of musical thought and 
dehvem The total complex of tone, timbre, and articulation 
—doubtless at tames movements, and other noises also— moves 
on appMentay without guidance by any vanguard of fancied 
toi^s at fixed intervals’ (‘ Hopi Songs,’ in Jmmial of Am. Eth. 
(md Arch. v. [1908] 5). 

QJher authorities do not go to this radical ex- 
treme, but credit the Indian with an adumbrate 


consciousness of a scale or scales, winch his lack 
of musical standards prevents him from clearly 
finding, or, if found, from holding. Burton says , 

‘The Ojibwa\s rtcogaire all the intervals of our major dia* 
tonic scales, but the fourth and the sevenlh rarelj occur in thi 
same song’ (p. 41), 

and he indicates a pentatonic major and minor anuf 
a hexatonic major and minor scale as in u‘-e amoni^ 
them. Frances Densmore’s study of the niuMC ux 
the same people is in substantial agreement witli 
this. A similar view— interesting, as coming from 
S. Ameiica— is taken by F. J. de Augusta with 
respect to Araucanian song {AnthropoSf vi. (1911) 
685 f.). Alice Fletcher says of the Omaha music : 

‘ The octave js seemingly the oae fixed interval. Tlic songs are 
not built on any defined scale.’ Xevertbelej^, the Onmha have 
‘ a standard of musical tones,’ as wtnessed by their drum-ttining 
and by their recognition of ‘good singers’ (27 il p. 374). 
Another interesting observation is that ihe Omaha 
object to the rendering of their songs on the piano 
as unsupported arias; when rendered with har- 
monic chords, ‘That sounds natural,’ was their 
comment. Burton found tlie Ojibwa lively In their 
appreciation of harmonizations of their melodies- 
lliis aptitude of the native ear for the appreciation 
of harmony seems to lend some colour to the 
supiposifcion that they do actually (even if im- 
perfectly) think their music in haimonic intervah. 

(c) A third structural feature deserving note is 
the predominance of downward progressions in 
their melodies ; like the ancient Greek, the Indian 
thinks his music mainly in the descending order. 
Melodic form is fluid ana undeveloped, but rewti- 
tion, balance, and antithesis give form to their 
better pieces. Further, uncertainty of form is 
partially offset by definite conventions of execu- 
tion, amounting to artistry. The accomplished 
singer affects a vibrato, or wavering of the voice, 
a drawling tone, a poi'tamento or slurring, an 
ornamentation of grace-notes. In many of the 
Omaha societies a fine was imposed if a 
made mistakes in singing (A. C. Fletcher, £7 
EBEWy p. 373). FinaTly, the inner harmony of 
a general tonality is set by the mood of the com- 
position, or perhaps keyed by the incessant drum, 
whose drone serves as a tonal backgi*ound for the 
melodic broidery. 

6. Adaptations.-— No account of Indian music 
would be complete without mention of the use 
of themes caught or imitated from Indian 
as the foundations of artistic compositions. These 
vary from simple harmonizations of Indian songs 
(many of which have been published by the Wa- 
Wan Press, Newton Center, Mass.) to elaborate ^ 
symjihonic compositions. The most notable works 
of this nature yet achieved are doubtless Bvorik’s 
‘New World Symphony,’ MacBowell’s ‘Indian 
Suite/ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha ’ music. 

Literature — F. R. Burton, American Priimtim Mttsic, 
New York, 1909, is a (jareful and readable introduction to the 
subject; it contains harmonizations of twenty-eight Ojibwa 
songs. N. Cortis, CThe Zndian*s Book, New York, 1907, con- 
tains melodies from some eighteen tribe#. Thorough 
are F. Densmore. ‘Ohip®^ Huric,* toxwAag BuUAit m 
^ BE (1910,1914 and B. L mA 

‘Hopi Songs,’ in Jomm. qf Amer. EtJmdhffy omA An£mk&y. 
i. [1891], V. [1908]. Alice C. Kctcher, *A Sl^dy of Omaha 
Indian Music,’ in Papers of the Peabody Mttsevm. vol I no. 5 
[1893], Indian Story and Song, Boston, 1900, ‘'Ehe Hako/ 22 
RBEW il. [1904], ‘The Omaha Tribe,* 27 RBEW 0911), and 
‘ The Study of Indian Music,’ reprinted from Proc. of Eat. Acad, 
of SdenceSj i. [1916] 281 ff., contain indispensable material. 
Special mention may also be made of : J. Reade, ‘ Some Waba- 
nakl Sonp^-’ ‘ 

Of 
‘•N 


n [1896] ^ CuHn, ‘Games of i?brth American 

[1907]; F. Russell, ‘The Pima Indians/ 
M J^jSiW p. 8fi. ; G. Speck, ‘Ceremonial Songs of 
the Creek and Yuchi Indians,’ Anthropologbcal Publications of 
theMtmum of the Univ. of Pennsylvania^ vol. I. no. 2 [1909} ; 
A. T. Cringan, * Description of Iroquois Music,’ Arckceological 
RepoH of Ontwno for 1898. T. Baker, Uher die MvM der 
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-ftt'rdnmfHkamschen Leipzig, 1882, is one of the earliest 

Sfieiitiilc fctiidles in this ileld. The liepGrt p/th$ (T,S. National 
foi Washington, 1898,, contains an account of 
native American musical InaferuuientB (pp. f>til-664X Fonodical 
artidea of importance include : A G^tiin, ‘ Kotos surles danses, 
la mufeitiue et U-s < hsntd des Moxicains arc’ens et nu*flernc«.‘ 
liEth i \ . [l£}K{]3dI ff ; F. Boas, ‘ Chin^w)!! Songs/ i 

022 Off , ‘SongH and Ditncea of the Kvr.ikiutl,’ to p. iilff. , Wash- 
ington Matthews, ‘.Songs of Sequence of the Ka\ajo«!/ 

Ml i ISO J] 18.') ff. ; Alice C Fletcher, ‘Indian Songs and Music/ 
lb XI. I18i)c] bOff. ; E. Sapir, ‘Song Recitative in Paiute 
Mythology / i6, XMii [19103 455 ff. ; W. Thalbiteer, ‘Eskimo- 
Mubik- iind Diohtkimstin GronIaiid/.dTjf Aropea, n. [1911] 4i>5 ff. ; 
F. J. de Augusta, 'Zehn Araukanerbeder,’ tb. 681 ff., R 
Lchmann-Nitsche, ‘ Patagonische Gesange und Muaikbogen/ 
ti. iii. {19083 916 ff., containing a discussion of the origin of 
stringed instruinenta in use by Amencan Indians ; E. Fischer, 

‘ Patagoniache Musik/ <5. p. 841 ff. 

H. B. Alexander. 

MUSIC (Babylonian and Assyrian). — As the 
inscriptions seem to furnish no easily recognizable 
indication!? of a musical notation, very little can 
be gathered concerning i!ie music of these nation- 
alities (see, however, below, § 6). The representa- 
tions of musical m.struments in their bas-reliefs, 
however, make it clear that they not only loved 
music, but had aiijo made some progress in the art 
— progress fostered originally, in all probability, 
in their temple-ritual. 

1. Its antiquity in Babylonia. — ^As their sign- 
list implies that the Sumerians (the non-Semitic 
inhabitants of Babylonia) had musical instruments 
before they settled in that tract, they must have 
had music in practically pre-historic times. It is 
true that G. A. Barton, in his Onqin and Develop- 
ment of Babylonian Writing { — BASS ix. [1913] 
pt. i.), gives (p. 186) only three forms, of which the 
third (oalaq) seems to be merely a variant of the 
second {iigi ) ; but this number could probably be 
increas^. The three characters in his list express 
various ideas derived from music, such as ‘to be 
joyful,^ * to strike/ etc. 

2. Musical instruments. — These were sufficiently 
numerous, judging from what we find in their 
sculptures, and may be classified as follows. 

i. Instruments op percussion. —(a) Drum 
(Sumerian dla, Semitic dlu^ according to Bangdon, 
though would seem also to have been used). — 
The earlier forms were very large— -indeed, one 
relief (about 2600 B.o.) shows an instrument nearly 
as high as the man w'ho, with his left hand, seems 
to be striking it (B. Meissner, Qrundmge der 
alihahylonischen Plaotih^ Leipzig, 1914, p. 14). It 
looks like an enormous tambourine resting edgewise 
on the ground, and -was probably moved from place 
to place by rolling. For the later (Assyrian) 

• portable forms see 6. Kawlinson, The Five Great 
mo7harcM0$t London, 1862-67, ii. 160. 

(6) Tambourine (Sum. liliz, Sem. lUisu, according j 
to Langdon ; tabbalu [F. Thureau-JDangin, Bui- 
tUme (hmpaone de Sargon^ Paris, 1912, p. 52^51, 1. 
159]). — The rorms shown naturally do not differ 
much from the modem instruments, but the rim 
was in some cases not provided with rings or disks 
(see Kawlinson, ii. 168 ; E. de Sarzec, D^couvertes 
en Chald&Qi Paris, 1884-1912, pi. 39, no. 5). 

(c) Cymbals , — Late forms are given in Kawlinson, 
ii. 168 f. Those with rounded backs have a loop, 
those with conical backs a fixed rod, by which to 
hold them. 

ii. Stringed instruments.— (a) The 

earliest example (c. 2500 B.C,) is probably that in 
de Sarzec, pi. 23, which shows considerable develop- 
ment, and has 11 or 12 strings. An Assyrian harp 
with 16 strings is shown in Kawlinson, ii. 163, 
where there is also an Elamite harp of 19 or 20 
strings. According to Langdon, this was the Sum, 
halag, Sem. balaggu or halangu, Thureau-Dangin 
renders the group pf# by ‘harp.’ In WAI 
ii. 44, 65, gii zag-sal-sisa is rendered by Uan^tul, 

* the straight ’ — a word translating sisa, and 
therefore qualifying gi& zag-sal. 


{h) Didi'uner . — A primitive form of this (? before 
2500 B.C.) IS shown in a relief, originally inlaid, 
found at Bismaya (B. J. Banks, Btsmya, New 
York, 1912, p. 268). It had 6 or 7 strings and was 
played with a plectrum. For the Assyrian form 
see Kawlinson, li. 161 ; A. H. Layard, Momanents 
of Nineveh, London, 1849, i., plates 12, 22 (held 
with a downward slope), and 73. In the first 
case the musicians w’elcome Assur-nasir-jial on 
his return from a bull-hunt, while the last cele- 
brates the eapfeiue of the Babylonian city Bilmu 
(Dailem) by Sennacherib. 

(c) Lyre and cithara , — Though these must have 
been among the earlier stringed instruments, the 
extant pictures are mainly of a late date (see 
Kawlinson, ii. 164-155, 158). Being lather rect- 
angular in form, they did not, apparently, give a 
wide range of notes. The number of strings of a 
lyre varied from 4 to 10 (see Kawlinson, u. 164, 
sllso 163, where a 4'Stringed lyre similar to a 
‘ trigon ’ is shown). A band of foreign musicians 
(captives) is showm in Kawlinson, ii. 164= Brit. 
Mus., Assyrian Saloon, no. 14. Notwithstanding 
their likeness to the Israelitish captives in Sen- 
nacherib’s Lachish reliefs, it is doubtful whether 
they were of that nationality, since those sent 
by Hezekiah were not captives. That the yoke 
or cross-piece of their instruments terminates in 
swans’ (?) heads, however, would probably present 
no difficulty. 

[d] Guitar, — ^This rather resembles the Egyptian 
nefer, or banjo, which may have been borrowed 
from Babylonia (F, W. Galpin, in Stainer, Music of 
the Bible, p. 45). This was known in Babylonia at 
a very early date [ib, pi. i. B). The form is similar 
to that used later in Assyria (Kawlinson, ii. 156), 

iii. Wind instruments.— ( a) Pipe, whistle, or 
flute, — ^This probably became afavourite instrument 
after the arrival of the Sumerians in Babylonia, 
where reeds are plentiful. The common Sumerian 
word for the pipe or flute is gi-gid, ‘ long reed/ or 
gisir, ‘reed of music,’ in Semitic mSldu, from 
ilelu, ‘to make a joyful sound.’ According to the 
Descent of Utar %nto Eades, rev,, lines 49 and 56, 
this was the instrument of Tammuz, who jpossessed 
one made of the sacred lapis lazuli. When Tammuz 
joyfully played thereon, the mourners, male and 
female, played with him, and then the dead 
might arise and enjoy the incense. The flutes 
depicted on the Assyrian monuments are played 
in pairs (Kawlinson, li. 157). The Elamite double 
flute was similar to the Assyrian (Layard, ii., 
plates 48, 49). ^ 

(5) Trumpet, — ^Pictures of this instrument are 
rare, the most noteworthy example being that in 
the hands of a director of works in Sennacherib’s 
time (Layard, ii. 16=Brit. Mus., Nineveh Gallery, 
51, 62). It was probably not a speaking-trumpet, 
but an instrument conveying orders by its note. 

(c) Horn . — Though the inscriptions do not seem 
to refer to this as a musical instrument, it is pro- 
bable that they used it as such. The Sumerian for 
‘ horn ’ is si, Sem. gamu, Heb. qeren, 

{d) Other wind instruments. — ^According to Lang- 
don, the Sum. tigi, Sem. ti^H, was an ordinary 
reed -flute, and something similar is to be understood 
^ the gi-erra^gan brntti, or ‘reed of wailing.’ 
The gi-di, Sem, takaltu, and the Sem. pctgH, ne 
suggests, may be bagpipes. 

3. Singers. — Of these there were many classes, 
but we have still much to learn about them. Some 
were probably for secular performances only. 

(a) Ndru (fern. These are expressed by 

the character lul, preceded by the determinative 
for ‘man’ or ‘woman.’ Lul was possibly the 
picture of a harp or lyre, to which they seem to 
have sung. According to Sennacherib, a choi|; of 
these, male and fem^e, was sent to Nineveh bj^ 
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Hezekiah, and accompanied his tribute (see above, 
§ 2 , ii. (c))* The native Babylonian (or Assyrian) 
rtArUi however, seems to have been a kind of pre- 
centor, who sang or intoned portions of their ritnaL 
One of these, named Qisi^a, chanted the songs 
used at the funeral of one of the Assyrian kings, 
and was aided by a choir of young women i^mhrati, 
* daughters ’ ; B. F. Harper, 'AssyHan and Baby- 
lonian Letters, Cambridge, 1911, no. 473). 

(b) Kalu. — ^This word is derived from the Sum. 
gala (dialectic mulu), and seems to mean, properly, 
‘male servant,’ ‘deacon.’ He w^as the specialist 
in temple-music through the study which he had 
devotea to it : 

* O temple, thy deacon imvivrzv^ is not present— who decideth 
thy future? 

The deacon (knowing) thy chant is not present, thy future to 
the harp he singeth (not)’ (Langdon, Mal>yloman Liturgies^ 
p. viii). 

Words given as synonyms of kaht in WAI, pi. 
21, line 38 ff., are the Sum. ir, or ‘ mourner,’ tne 
sur{a), a special singer, the sura-gala, or chief of 
the same class, the lagar (dial, lahar), ‘deacon,’ 
the nunuz (^ypa, ‘ declarer of oracles,’ and others. 

The lists connect with the kal4 the lallaru and 
the munamM, the former rendering the Sura. 
ilu-ali, ‘he who chants mournfully’ (Langdon), 
and the latter ilu-di, perhaps ‘the soft singer.’ 
These are given in Cuneiform InsGr.,vt. xix. pi. 
41, and follow the gala-malm, Sem. talamahhu, 
‘the high’ or ‘chief Jcair (K. 4328, 1 . 17). The 
Sum. ilu forms part of two words for zammeru, the 
usual word for ‘singer,’ in W AIM, pL 20 ; ilu-dudu 
and ela-(i)lu (lines 7 and 9). The fem. was mm- 
mertu, translating the Sum. sal-ulili and sal-ula- 
(l]la. These words possibly contain the root of 
the name of the 6 th month of the Babylonian year, 
Ululu or Elul, the month of the mourning for 
Tammuz, snatched away to dwell in the under 
world. The goddess Istar, spouse of Tammuz, 
seems to have nad a special hxM, or class of kalS, 
devoted to her, possibly under the leadership of a 
gala-malm (see above). 

4 . The divine patrons of music. — Besides Istar, 
^le chief patron of Babylonian music was the god 
Ea, who^ figures in the lists as the great creator 
of all things, apparently before the app earance of 
Merodach as the father of the gods, ^^itten with 
^e s^ for ‘singer’ {ndru), he bore the name 
Vunga, and, with that for ‘harp’ [balag), he was 
called Lum^, 

5 . Musicians. — ^Besides being a singer, the ndru 
was probably a player of the lyre or cithara. A 
somewhatc uncertain name 13^ lu balag-ga, Sem. 
7)iuiel^, possibly a harpist. From what has been 

^ said above, it will be gathered that musicians, as 
well as singeis, must have held official posts. The 
Assyi’ian bands were various; the simplest con- 
sisted, of two harpists, but one of four players 
shows'a tobourimst, a lyre-player, a player on a 
^all cithara df Vanned, <sompass, and a cymbalist I 
(Bawlinson, ii. 158). The^e were^ apparentlv 
foreigners. The largest band depicts m iHt in 
which the Elaimt^ come out to welcome their hew 
whom au Assyrian eunuch is 
mstalSng, There are eleven instrumentalists, with 
’ harps, double pipes, a small drum, and a kind of 
dulcimer. Three of the leading performers (men) 
have one foot raised, as though half dancing as 
they advance. These are followed by women and 
children, clapping their hands, and possibly sine- 
s' 166=Brit. Mus., Nineveh Gallery, 49 ). 

Ihe band which played to summon the people to 
worship the great golden image set up by Nebu- 
chadrezzar in the plain of Dura (Dn etc.) 
consisted of a number of instruments of which the 
comet or ^ra(gama:^garnu, § 2 ,iii. (c) above), 
Ih f sackbut, the psaltery, and 

tM dulcimer are specially mentioned. Notwith- 


standing its suitability in such a case as this, the 
drum does not appear, but the piercing sound of 
the comet would naturally form a good substitute. 

6 . Possible iudicatious of a notation.— These are 
to be found in certain tablets from Babylon, of 
late date, now in the Boyai Museum, Benin, and 
edited by George Beisner (Sum^dmk 
who has tabulated them in two classes (Tntrotl 
xvi), namely, vocalic characters, both singly and 
in groups, and words or ideographs e.\‘ pressing 
words. The former conslbt of tfie vowels a, e. *, 
and u, which are placed at the I>ei 2 rinnin£r. in the 
middle (before the caesura), ami ai the en<i of the 
lines to which they refer. Were they placed over 
the words, and not in the nuirgins and blank 
spaces, it might be contended that they stocal for 
four notes of a scale. It seems more likely, how- 
ever, that they indicate the tones att»c!ieil to the 
lines, in chanting which, in that case, considerable 
latitude was allowed. As a mere conjecture, it 
might be suggested that « stood for an even tone, 
e {^gabd, ‘to speak’} for modulated chanting, i 
(‘sublime,’ ‘exalted’) for a high tone, and u ( = 
Addu, Hadad) for one wliich was deep, thunderlike. 
The difficulty, however, is that this takes no 
account of the rvords, among wliieb are Hi, 

or li [?], ‘load/ un-idi?n, ‘not ^yeak,’ ‘not silent’ 
(=id ulalu, Id suhkitUI), In one place e is placed 
over a a, and in another i over i (? part-singing). 
All this would seem to imply considerable elabora- 
tion, whatever interpretation be placed on these 
mysterious characters. In some passages the 
character me§i, Sem. manzd, followed by lu, la, 
and guh, ‘passing,’ ‘hovering,’ and ‘standing’ — 
so, apparently, tlie general meanings— appears. 
This would indicate some such rendering as ‘ sound/ 

‘ music,’ for mesi:=^manzit. 

^ 7 . References to music in the historical inscrip- 
tions. — ^The word used in these seems to have been 
nig4tu, ningdtu, ‘joy,’ ‘merrymaking/ or the 
like. Sargon of Assyria (722-705 B.c.) constantly 
uses it to indicate the rejoicings at his military 
successes, in which, however, musicians took part. 
In other passages the word may be translated in 
the same general way, but that in which Assur- 
banl-pal is directed by Istar of Arbela to eat food, 
drink wine, make music {ningMu), and glorify her 
divinity (G. Smith, Eist* of Assurhanipal, London, 
1871, p. 125, 65-66) is possibly correctly ren&recl 
— as is also the passage in his ^eat cylinder where 
the kings of Arabia are described as having been 
compelled to ^vear badges and work at the rebuild- 
ing of Bit-ridhti, and are said, whilst engaged* 
thereon, to have passed their time in ‘sin^ng 
(and) music’ [ina Uili ninguti), in order that the 
Assyrian king^ should ‘ build (that palace) from its 
foundation to its coping with rejoicings and festivi- 
ties ’ {ina \iddti u ri§dti), 

Litbrature.— T he Introduction to G. Reisner, Sunutriseh- 

S ''xmi8che Hywnmj Leipzig, 1896 ; J. Stainer, Mttsie of the 
, ed. F. W. Galpin, Lomon, 1914 ; S. Langdim, Saitvlo- 
nim UtwgUs, Paris, 1918. G. 

MUSIC {Buddb^). — ^The Matoxy of andient 
Indian music, including that of the centuries when 
Indian culture was predominant^ Buddhist, has 
not yet been compiled, and probably, from lack of 
materials,^ never will be. The classical literature 
of Buddhism does not contribute much to such 
materials, but some features of interesting suggest- 
iyeness may be pointed out. On the psychological 
side, a very keen emotional susceptibiuty to the 
charm of music, either sung or played, is alluded 
to as an ordinary phenomenon. In one of the lute 
[mTid) parables m the Pitakas certain persons are 
opposed to hear its sound for the first time, the 
instrument being concealed. They ask what it is, 
‘^the sound of which is so fascinating, so charming, 
so intoxicating, so entrancing, so ravishing, so 
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<’a|>tivaiing * iv, 196f.)> and 

thtk hearers, in readying, agr^ with their opinion* 
Some of these adjective^ are applied to music 
yielded hy Hhe five kinds of instruniente, when 
well played npon,* for the skilled nmsieian 
Wiaiogu^ of the Buddha^ Oxford, 1809-1910, ii- 
tl4), and a similar aesthetic efiect is said to have 
been denved from a golden and a silver network 
of belle, hung round the mythical palace of the 
* great king of glory,’ and shaken by the wind {ih,). 
A dmilar charm, in the later commentaries of 
Bnddh^ho^ia, is ascribed to the song of the haraviha 
bird. The possession of a mnsical speaking voice, 
holding men ^pelbbound, was held of sufficient 
imporSnce to record supreme distinction in this | 
gift in the order’s list of such brethren as w^ere I 
foremost in certain attainments. The champion 
in ^juestiorf was the Thera ‘Bwarf’ Bhadaiya 
{Anguttara-Mikaya^ i. 25 ; Fsahnsof the Brethren, 
London, 1913, ccxxv. ; the commentarial tradition 
held that he was born under a former Buddha as a 
‘variegated cuckoo,’ kokila). Yet another bird 
was brought in to compare with the sweetness of 
Sfiriputtivs voice — the sdlikd (Psalms of the 
Brethren, 1232 f.). But the Buddha’s voice was 
compared to tlxe celestially sweet vocal organ, with 
its eight characteristics, of the Apollo of the 
Brahma-heavens — Brahma Sanaih-Kumara, the 
Btemai Youth {Dialogues, ii. 245, iii. 173 ; Kathd- 
vctUku, xii. 3). 

A second point of interest, already alluded to, 
is the names and varieties of instruments mentioned 
in this literature. They are sometimes called 
coEectively turiyd (see Dialogues, ii. 18, n. 1) ; i 
sometimes (turiyd)^ ‘fivefold’ (Sam- 

yutia-Nikayd, I. 131 ; PsoUms of the Sisters, 
London, 1910, pp. 83, 183). These the commen- 
taries enumerate as dtata, vitata, diata-mtata, 
gkana, stistra, the first three of which are varieties 
of tom-tom, and the other two respectively yet 
another instrument of percussion (a species of 
cymbal) and a wind instrument (a species of reed 
or pipe). It is curious that the seductive m^d is 
not included in this list. The word turiyd (Sfcr. 
turya, turwaka) came, centuries later, to bear the 
meaning of ‘fourth’ {chadur-} part or state, but 
its origmai meaning, in these earlier books, In 
connexion with music, is very obscure. 

Otner instruments with which we meet are 
drums— the dunduhhi (‘ Striking salvation’s drum, 
Ambrosia’s alarm’ iMajghima-Nikdya, L 1701, 
quoted in PsalTiis of the Sisters, p. 129]) and the 
pShsri, rrmtihga, sahkha, fanma, and dendima 
{Dialogues, i. 89), the third and fourth of these 
five being the chank (shell) and a kind of horn. 
Concerning the chank, which is also a species of 
horn, another parable is told {Dkdogues, ii. 361). 
Here agpin the fivefold adjectival formula is used 
to describe the charm of its sounds. 

More material of this kind might be extracted 
by a thorough sifting of the early, the middle, 
and the later or medimval strata of the Buddlxist 
literature. Here let it suffice to name one more 
feature that is suggestive, namely, the reference to 
aU congress work concerned with canonical (hut 
unwritten) texts, or records, as ‘singing- together’ 
or ‘ singing-through ’ — sah-giti ( Vinaya Texts, iii. 
i^SBE XX. (1885)3 3721). A similar idiom is 
used for the procedure observed by contemporary 
Brahmans when meeting to go over their mantras 
^Majjhma-Nikdya, ii. 170). It is fairly evident 
that, in the absence of written documents, the 
time-honoured Indian custom of intoning or chant- 
ing the memorialized runes was adopted by the 
■ Indian Buddhists. Cl art. Hymjts (Buddhist). 

C. A. F. Khys DAVins- 

MUSIC (Celtic). — i- Musical instruments. — 
Little is known of the mume of the ancient Celts, 


as the classical references to it are few* and casual, 
and native evidence is lacking save in the case of 
the Irish texts, which cannot be taken as decisive 
for the earlier period. Some classical authors refer 
to the trumpet {carmii, carnux)^ It ^vas used to 
summon assemblies and also in battle, especially in 
the charge and as loud and clamorous accompani- 
ment of the war-cries for wkich the Celts were 
famous. 2 The pipe of the trumpet w^as made of 
lead, and the belt was in the form of an animal, 
according to contemporary accounts. Archaologi- 
cal research has discovered several trumpets of the 
bronze or early iron age. These are made of cast 
bronze, or of tubes of sheet-metal riveted together. 
Some are of veiy fine w orkmanship, and one of the 
early iron age (late Celtic period) found in Ireland 
has its disk extremity ornamented in hammered 
work. These trumpets are of tw’o varieties— with 
the moutli-piece at one end or at the side. Straight 
t;ylir.der= have aKo been found, evidently parts of 
some laiger instniment.® The Celtic trumpet is 
figured on Roman monuments.'* Homs are 
lef erred to by classical writers as used both in war 
and by swineherds to caE together the swine.® 
These as weE as pipes and reeds of different kinds 
are also mentioned in Irish texts, and bone flutes 
have been discovered in Thor’s Cave, Staffordshire.® 

‘The Courtship of Ferb’ speaks of se\en CQrnatre (horn 
players) with cormt of gold and silver. These, faoviever, may 
have been the trumpets already referred to. Instrumeats of 
ox'hom were also in use. 

An Irish poem of the 11th cent, on the fair of 
Carman mentions pipes, and these are probably a 
form of the bagpipe, as the plural name pipai is 
still used in Ireland, as in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, for this instrument. The Irish form differs 
in some particulars from the Scots; its scale is 
more complete and full, whEe the reeds are softer. 
"While the bagpipe has become the characteristic 
Highland instrument, it has ousted the harp at 
one time so popular. 

The harp or lyre {chrotta, Ir. cniith, crot [ = Welsh 
crwth, a fiddle]) was used by the hards of Gaul as 
an accompaniment to their chants, and Is figured 
on Gaulish coins.*^ It was common also to Irish, 
Welsh, and Highland music, and is frej^uently 
referred to in the Irish texts. In early times its 
power over the mind of men was the subject of a 
myth which recurs constantly in Irish story. The 
reference is first to the harp of the god Bagda, one 
of the Tuatha Danann (see Celts, § V.). 

With it he played ‘the three musical feats which give distinc- 
tion. to a harper, viz., the Snantraighe, the Gentraighe, and the 
Goltraighe. He played them the Goltraighe until <^eir women 
and youths cned tears. He played them the Gentraighe until 
their women and youths burst into laughter. He played them 
the Suantraighe untO the entire host tell asleep.' Before this 
the harp is said to have come itself from toe wall to its owner, 
killing nine persons on Its way.® 

The number of strings on the harp varied. The 
so-called Brian Bora’s harp in Trinity College, 
Bublin, must have had thirty strings. Others Imd 
eight. But in some early texts reference is made 
to three-stringed harps, and in a story of Fionn in 
the Agallamh na Semrach to each string is attri- 
buted one of the powers of Bagda’s hai p.® In a story 

1 Polybius, ii 29' ; Piod. Sic. v. 30 ; Eustathius, od Iliad* 

I xiv. 219 ; Lucan, i, 481 f. 

2 CsBsar, de Bell Gall, vhi. 20 ; Piod. Sic. loo, ait, ; Polyb. 

lOG, dt, 

s E. Munro, Pre-historic Scotland, Edinburgh. 1899, p. 2011. ; 
J. Eomilly Allen, Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, 
London, 1904, p. 118 ; Guide to the Antiquities of the J^onze 
Age, British Museum, do. 1904, pp. 28, SO ; E. O'Curry, On the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, do. 1873, in. 341 ff. 

4 S. Reinach, RA xiii. [1889] 320 ; G. Dottin, Manuel your 
sermr d l‘6tude de Vantiquiti celtigue, Paris, 1906, p. 217. 

fi Polyb ii. 29, xii. 4. 

6 O'Curry, pp. 306, 313,%26f. ; Bomilly Allen, p. 118. 

7 Diod. Sio. V. 31. 2 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 9. 8 ; O. Julhan, 
Reeherches mr la religion gaviotse, Bordeaux, 1908, p. 68. 

8 ‘ Battle of Magh Tuireadh/ SarUtan MSB, cited in O’Ourry, 

iii. 214. ^ 

9 O’Curry, iii. 223. 
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in the Booh of Leimter (Bnblin, 1880) this three- 
stringed harp is called a timpan, and elsewhere 
the tvmpan is differentiated from the orxiii, or harp ; 
it appears to have been played with a bow or wand 
with liair. It may, therefore, have been a species 
of violin or fiddle, and separate references to a 
stringed instrument of the violin type exist. ^ 

The origin of the harp is the subject of an Insh myth A 
woman walking on the sea-shore saw the skeleton of a whale 
The wind striking on the sinews made a pleasing sound, and, 
listening to its murmur, she fell asleep. In this position her 
husband found her, and, perceiving that the sound had caused 
her to sleep, he made a framework of wood, put strings from 
the whale's sinews on it, and so made the first harp.2 
Bells of the bronze age have been found in Ire- 
land. They are spherical or pear-shaped, and con- 
tain loose clappers of metal or stone, producing a 
feeble sound. These may have been the kind of 
hells which were hung on valuable cows and on 
horses.^ Gongs are also mentioned — e.y., the plate 
of silver over uonchohar’s bed struck by him with 
a wand when he desired silence.-* 

An instrument to which most soothing powers 
are ascribed is mentioned in many texts — the musi- 
cs branch,^ or craehh carried by poets and 
kings. This O’Cuxry conjectures to have been a 
branch or pole on which a cluster of hells was sus- 
pended.® when shaken, it caused all to be silent ; 
m other words, it was a signal for silence. But in 
some cases mythical qualities are ascribed to the 
branch. Cormac Mac Art’s branch of golden apples I 
produced the sweetest music and dispelled sorrow. I 
‘ Sweeter than the world’s music was the music which the 1 
apples produced ; and all the wounded and sick men of the j 
earth would go to sleep and repose with the mnsic, and no 
sorrow or depression could rest uj^n the person who heard it.* 6 , 
In tales about the Irish Elysium reference is 
often made to trees growing there which produce 
marvellous music, causing oblivion to those who 
hear it. These trees are different from the instru- 
ment called cmiwi- cvAU, or 'musical tree,’ which 
O’Curry describes as a generic name for any kind 
of musical instrument — ^harp, timpani or tuhe.^ 
Special names were given to the players upon ^ 
these various instruments, the name being taken 
from that of the instrument itself — e.g., pipavro^ 

‘ piper ’ 5 cruitire, ‘ harpist.’ 

2 . Songs and chants. — ^The bards of the ancient 
Celts, frequently referred to by classical writers 
and corresponding to those of the Irish and Welsh 
Celts,® composed poems of various kinds— epic, 
satiric, panegyric. Some of these were improvised 
and were sung to the accompaniment of llie lyre. 
Glimpses of these hards, attached to the train of 
chiefs o^great men, and singing their praises or 
those or their guests on festive occasions, are 
found in classical sources,® They sang also of the 
heroic deeds of the past and of great warriors.^® 
They were doubtless also the composers of the 
battle-hymns which warriors sang before or after 
bame %Mle they beat their arms in rhythmic 
c^c^nC^ or dan^u. These may have been invoca- 
tions of the gods, or traditional warrior-songs, or 
even spells to ensure divine* help.w Individual 
warriors sometimes improvised their own scmgs. 
Chants were also sung by the priestesses of the 
Isle of Sena in order to raise storms. “ Traces of 
1 CVGurry, ifi. 861, 863, 865 ; cf. 828 f, 
aVansoceiems of the Omanic Society, Dublin, 1864-61, v. 

8 Guide, Pi 28; O’Ouny, iii. 323. 

‘ Courtship of Emer/ OVwcry, iii. 815. 
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xb [19023 ^ Htt^rature po4tique des Gaulois,* 

irt Rom, iv. 12 ; Atbenaeus, iv. 37, vi. 49 

n ** » Died. Sic. V, 31. 2 ; Amiji. Marc. xv. 9 8 
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archaic hymns, doubtless of the order of s|>el!s, ate 
found in Irish text^, and Irish druids used incanta- 
tions for their ma^cal actions. Of the-t^ords ut 
the hymns or chants of the continentiil Celts no 
trace now remains. See Baeds, Chakmh AKD 
\MxriiETS (Celtic), Hymns (Celtic), Magic (Celtic). 

3 . TIu; love of the Celtic peoples for music fs 
refiected in well-nigh every old legend and tale, and 
is a welMvnown characteristic, whiiethe jieculiarly 
intense emotional effects produced on tiie people 
by their own songs or instrumental music jixe very 
striking, and are felt by those who have even the 
slightest strain of Celtic ancestry. Nowhere is this 
love of music better seen than in the tales of the 
Celtic Elysium — aland where music, sw’cet, delight - 
ful, and soothing, is constantly resoumiing. Not 
only do the birds on the trees sing most ravishingly , 
hut there are trees themselves wh^h produce 
music, like the silver tree with musical branches in 
the story of Cfichulainn’s sickness.^ ‘There is 
nothing rough or harsh, but sweet music strildBg 
on the ear,’ says the mysterious visitant in the 
story of Bran. Even its stones are musical. There 
is a stone ‘ from which arise a hundred strains * ; 
it is not sad music, hut it ‘ swells with choruses of 
hundreds.’ ® ‘ Harpers shall delight you with their 
sweet music,’ says the maiden who -would lure 
Oisin to the Land of Youth.® Mider describes 
Elysium to Etain as * the wonderland where reigns 
sweet-blended song.’* Its inhabitants ‘hear the 
noble music of the aid,’ says Loegaire MacCrim- 
thainn after his sojourn there.® The same idea 
reenrs in later Cmtie fairy-lore. The belated 
traveller passing by fairy-mound or fairy-haunted 
spot, hears the most ravishing music. All this is 
the expression of a racial love of music, passionate 
and satisfying. 

The love of the pagan Celts for music remained 
when they became Christian. This is borne wit* 
ness to by the hymns composed by early Celtic 
saints ® and by ecclesiastical music, and also by the 
secular music— vocal and instrumental, as well as 
dance music — so prominent in the social life of all 
Celtic regions. Uf late years in Wales, the W. 
Highlands, and Ireland tiiere has been a great 
revival and development of the native music. This 
is a popular movement and already has been pi:o- 
dnctive of interesting results. ^ 

IaT»RATURiB.---This is mentioned thron^bout the artldeL 
J. A. MACCULIiOCH. 

MUSIC (Chinese).— It is questionable whether 
any nation has had a higher idea of the importance 
and power of music than the Chinese. Its mysteri^ 
ous mfluence has been a theme of their writers 
through all the ages, for the art of producing 
harmonious sounds which move the human heart 
has been known in China since the remotest 
antiquity. Its discovery is attributed to the 
Emperor Fu Hsi (2852 B.C.), the invention of the 
lute being ascribed to him. Doubtless, however, 
the Chinese not only brought their own music with 
them into China, but found the abmi^z^ possessed 
of a system, and possibly the- two were mnalga*- 
mated. 


At first ei^erors had their different systems 
until Huang Ti, the Yellow Emperor (2697 B.O.), 
introduced order ; a note was fixed for the base 
note, sounds had names given to them, etc., and 
music was considered to be the key to good 
government. Succeeding emperors followed his* 
system. Hymns were composed by these nders, 
and the Great Shun (2255 B.C.) composed a piece 


1 IriscTte Texte, i. 205 f. 

2 K. Meyer and A Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1896, i. 




- ^ iSOQiety, ] 

4 It, Texte, i 113 f. 

0 S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, London, 1892, fi. 290 f. 
® See Hymns (Irish Christian), 
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entitled * Ta Shao,* which is preiierally believed to 
have exercised such a \\ onderfui eiifi t on Confucius, 
16iM) years after, as to make him lose the taste of 
hiis food for three months. It was ‘ perfect in 
melody and sentiment,’ while the martial music, 
‘Che Great War-Music’ of King Wu (ie. ‘The 
Warrior,’ 1122 B.C.), though perfect, did not meet 
vith the Sage’s approval.^ The :Master again was 
delighted on visiting the City of Wu {Le, ‘The 
Martial City’) to find that, notwithstanding its 
position, favourable for military operations, the 
people had been converted from a delight in 
military pursuits to a love of stringed instruments 
and singing,^ 

Some of the reforms which Confucius instituted 
were in connexion with music. ^ He declared that 
it is not the pounds pioduced by instruments alone 
that constitute music.* As to the playing, lie said 
that the parts should sound together at the com- 
niencement. Then ‘as it pi oceeds th.ey should be 
in harmony, severally distinct and flowing without 
break, and thus on to the conclusion.’^ The 
blaster himself both sang an<l played. 

Mencius endorses the dictum of the ancients that 
music, if rightly employed, is conducive to good 
government.*^ 

* In music of the grandest style there is the same harmony 
that prevails between heaven and earth.' 7 ‘ Music is an echo of 
the harmony between heaven and earth,' and ‘ has its origin 
from heav en. ’ » ‘ The fervency of benevolence, the exactnej>s of 
righteousness, the clearness of knowledge, and the firmness of 
maintenance, must all have their depth manifested in music.’ ^ 

In the Book of Poetiy it is said : ‘ The dancers 
move with their flutes to the notes of the organ 
and drum.’^® This refers to the sacrifice^ to the 
ancestors some centuries before the Christian era. 
'Phe dancing, of which there were six kinds, ^vas I 
not what in the West is understood by that term, 
Imt grave evolutions and posturing intended to 
follow veneration and respect. 

The performance of this ritual music at the 
Chinese imperial court and at religious ceremonies 
.^uch as those already mentioned, and those of wor- 
ship to heaven and earth, to the sun and moon, and 
U} Confucius, have l>een kept up until recently 
during all the centuries that have elapsed since the 
early Chinese historic periods. These ceremonies 
are much alike. Music of a solemn character 
accom^ianies the worship, the oflerings made, and 
the hymns sung. 

Confucius spoke of ‘ music that has no sound.’ 
This is not the Chinese equivalent of ‘songs 
wdthout words,’ but it is deep and silent virtue. 
Thus it wdll be seen that music u ith these Chinese 
sa^s connoted more than the simple word ‘ music ’ 
in English. 

The superior man, so the Master said, must take 
music and apply it : ‘ to act and to give and receive 
pleasure from what you do is music.’ No wonder 
that some of tliis music is said to have ‘ embraced 
every admirable quality.’ ‘The sages found 
pleasure' in it ‘ and (saw that) it could be used to 
make the hearts of the people good.’ The airs of 
the Bhang w'ere conducive to ‘ decision in the con- 
duct of aflairs,’ i.e, ‘ bravery ’ ; the airs of the KM 
produced ‘ a spirit of righteousness ’ in giving ‘ place 
to others ’ even at a loss ‘ Where there is music 
there is joy.’ 

But this ancient music has perished, leaving 
abstruse, obscure theories ill understood. The 
execrated Tsin Shi Hwang Ti (200 B.C.), the 
builder of the Great Wall and the destroyer of the 


1 See J. Legge, Chinese Classics^ Hongkong, 1861-73, i. 3, 28. 

2 id. p. 183. Ih. p. 85. * Ih, p. 185. 

5 id. p. 27. ® Ih. ii. 26 ff. 

7 See J. L^ge, *The Llkt,' SBS xxviii. (Oxford, 1885) 99. 

8 id. p. 100, « Begge, Chinese Classics, ii. 189 f., note. 

10 id. IT. 397 ; see also pp m, 587, 631. 

U Legge, .‘The LikS,’ p. 279. “ lb. p. 276. 

IS id. p. IOC Ih. p. 107. 

iSid.p.liSO 10 id. p. 112- 


liteiati, was also the tyiant at whose mandate 
mufoic books and iafotiuments peiished, leaving 
scarcely a lemembrance behind them- As with 
the classics, however, ancient literature and 
instruments again saw' the ligh‘' 'ry b^'' - 
rescued from hiding - j places. No n . -'.j c 

this, though attcmptfo have als( - ■ n • '* lio » 
revive the glories of ancient music’s ‘golden 
tongue,’ the music of the Chinese sages remains 
practically unknown, though some pieces are 
supposed to represent it. 

limes have also radically changed even with 
such a conservative people as the Chinese, and the 
professional musician is not now highly lespected. 
Music, which Confucius considered as completing 
a man’s education,^ is entirely neglected as a part 
of a scholar’s com se, and is not studied seriously. 
Some of the educated are able to play the flup, 
the c/tiw, and a few other instruments, while 
the common people delight in the banging of the 
sonorous booming gong, the lattling drum, the 
fohrieking clarionet, and the screeching violin, 
Mu''ic always accompanies marriage, funeral, and 
lehgious proce^sion-s. 

The music of China has not been appreciated by 
the foreigner, who has considered it monotonous, 
noisy, and disagreeable. It has been much mib- 
represented and misunderstood, but there are indi- 
cations that ‘ her stiange, weird, almost ghostly 
mubic is winning itb w'ay to an appreciation it is 
worthy of.’" There are many excellent Chinese 
melodies, The instructions as to playing the 
schoiai’s lute far surpass in delicacy and refine- 
ment anything in the West. 

The emperor Hwang Ti is said to have been the 
inventor of the liis, a seiies of tw'elve bamboo 
tubes, each tube representing a semitone, bo that 
tiie twelve tubes render the twelve chromatic 
semitones of the octave. The emperor sent to 
Baetxia for the bamboos, as there, in ‘the Valley 
of Bamboos,’ they grow of a regular tliieknesb. 
The hollow' piece betw'een tw'O joints, or sepia^ 
was taken, and the note which one of the tubes 
produced w'as selected as the base or tonic. Similar 
tubes of different lengths were used for the other 
notes of their chromatic scale, nearly identical with 
ours* Several accounts more or less fantastic are 
given as to w^hy this division into tw’elye semitones 
was employed, such as the singing of birds, rolling 
waves, and voices of men and women of a ■wild 
tribe, etc. These tubes have each a njime, and 
they aie supposed to be connected ■with the dual- 
istic system of Chinese philosophy, half^of them 
being classified under the yang, or male principle, 
and the .rest under the yin, or female. The 
different Chinese months and hours w'ere also 
assigned to the.=;e tubes. There is an absence of 
tempering in Chinctoe mubic, so that to oui Western 
ears some of the Chinese interv'als sound too sharp 
or too fiat. 

‘Their scale being theoretically correct is too perfect for 
practice.’ 

It is this as Aveil as the general absence of piano 
; efiects and giadations of sound, there being no 
crescendos, legatos, etc., that makes Chinese 
music often so discordant to the foreigner, and 
the high pitch increases its unpleasing nature, 

Though theoretically there is this chromatic 
scale approximating to that in the West, a penta- 
tonic scale is in use. The five planets were looked 
on as the bases of the five notes. At one time 
(1100 B.C.), however, a heptatonic scale was de- 
veloped by the addition of t-wo more notes to the 
live. It then consisted of five full tones with two 

1 Legge, i. 75. 

2 S, Pollard, ‘Infanticide in China,’ in Ckrtstian Worli^, 
28th Aug. 1913, . o 

3 W. E. Soothiil, ‘Chinese Music,' etc., in Chinese Becoi'dei^ 
xxi. 222. 
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semitones, bnt even then the Chinese gamut was , 
not identical with ours. 

This lasted till the time of Kuhlai Khan (A.i>. 
1280), when the Mongols who then conquered 
China brought a new scale and notation, which, 
wdth a slight modiiication, lasted the century of 
Mongol rule. The native Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) excluded the half-tones. The late Manchu 
dynasty (1644-1912) a^ain made «:omeslidit altera- 
tions. Now, tlsou^i ihemetioally there is a 
chromatic scale appioxinidting to that, in ihe West, 
the Chinese are contcni v/irii a pentatonic scale, 
having dropped the two half-tones to which most 
of them have never taken kindly. At the same 
time, they are further content with fouiteen 
sounds, their music being generally confined within 
these narrow limits. 

As to the notation, there is no stave, the charac- 
ters representing the notes being ^vritten in vertical 
columns in rhe same way as in books. To dis- 
tinguish between a grave and an acute note, a 
little addition is sometimes made to the character 
standing for the higher note. In fact, Chinese 
solmization is imperfect. The musical notation is 
of such a character that to know exactly how a 
piece should be played a Chinese musician first 
requires to hear it played. For some instruments 
the notation is of a most complex character, con- 
taining the fullest directions as to the mode of 
playing, but generally the Chinese characters 
simply show that a certain sound is to be produced, 
in which of the two octaves often bein^ nnindieated. 
Further, it is simply a note, no indication of its 
length being given, though signs or dots to the 
right are occasionally inserted in manuscripts to 
indicate a longer holding of that note. Nor are 
rests ordinarily shown, nor time, etc., except that 
a space between two notes may mean either a rest 
or the end of a verse. Emphasis may he shown by 
a note being written larger. 

Time and measures are thus not always indicated. 
Four time is the only time known scientifically, 
but others are heard in practice. The drum or 
castanets are the instruments which give the time 
in a band, and on no account is the one or other 
left out in an orchestra. The pentatonic scale is 
closely adhered to, whence no sharps, hats, or 
naturals are found. 

‘The Chinese scale may be said to be neither major nor 
minor, but to particljiate of the two. Chire^-c* melodiefc are not 
maje»tic, niartial. sprightlv, cnlrancinuf, us our musiC m the 
major mode; and the'v lack the softness, the tenderness, the 
plaintii e sadtir-*! of oar mmor airs ’1 

Jlut tine of Chinese music played by the 

Chinese on their own instillments. When trans- 
ferred to our notation and played on our instru- 
ments, the melodies may be described as major. 

Chinese vocal music is most disagreeable to 
European ears, as the Chinese do not sing in a 
natural voice. 

‘ The sounds seem to proceed from the nose ; the tongue, the 
teeth, and the hps have very little to do except for the enuncaa- 
Tion of some labial words.’ 2 


The voia: de tite is generally used. The singini 
is in unison, no parts being known, though then 
is an ancient book containing the rudiments o 
harmony. The guitar is usually the accompanyinj 
instrument. A kind of recitative is used in th 
theatre. Chords, counterpoint, etc., are unknown 
On some instruments two strings are played simul 
taneously. In chanting in Buddhist temples eaeJ 
. priest sings in the key best suited for him. Indiai 
music was introduced by the Buddhists. 

As Chinese music may be divided into ritual (o: 
sacred) and popular, so the instruments may hi 
similarly divided—the former of a complicatec 
structure, and the latter of a common form. Th( 
I X A. van Aalst, Chinese Mtisic, p. 22 ; cf. Mrs. T. Bichard 
Chinese Music/ in Chinese ^Recorder, xxi. 339 f 
> 2 van Aalsfc, p. 24. 


spiritual principle of music being dcrtunl 

heaven, the materials of %Yliich the 

are m&de are earth -derived, and, m there * 

eight symbols (of Fu Hsi) uhich all charigt'- 

in tile universe, the materials from which 

instruments are ma<le are likewise eight. 

are stone, metal, silk, hamixjo, wood, skin, 

and earth, and are .supposed to correspond with 

certain points of the compass and season- of the 

year, 

Btone chimes w'ere held in high esieem, and 
there w^as also the ‘ single >imoruuN stone/ The 
stone chimes are used only in coint and religion*^ 
ceremonies. There are two stone A rtmrh 

shell is used by soldiei’s, ivatehmen, ett\ 

Under metal are classed bells, gongs, bcll-chimi’- 
and gong-chimes, cymlmls, and trumpets; ano 
the la-pa is a trumpet with sliding tube. 

Under silk are the cKin (lute with seven strings) 
and the se (wdiich has now 25 strings). The latter 
is supposed to have a compass of five octaves. The 
four strings of the jJi-jpd, or balloon guitar, repie* 
sent the four seasons. It often accompanies the 
flute, and is the instrument msed by the blind 
.ringing -girl •=. wdio ply through the streets at night 
with riieir duennas, ready for hire. Others aKo 
use it. The saii^hsien, or three-stringed guitar, 
is a favourite instrument of ballad singers. The 
yuehcKm, or moon-guitar of four stnng*^, is also 
used to accompany ballads and songs. There are 
one or tw'o varieties of violins — one with four 
strings and one (the rebeck) writh two. In both of 
these instruments the bow strings pass l^etwemi 
the violin strings, so that the player has not only 
to play the correct note, but must take care that 
he does not produce a wrong one by the l>ow’ string 
grating against wrong strings. The foreign Imrp- 
sichord, as it is called, is something like a zither, 
but has sixteen sets of tine wires wdth two bridge^. 

Under bamboo are included a Pandean pipe, 
used only in ritual music, and several kinase of 
flutes, the clarionet, etc. 

Wood is employed in castanets, the w’ooden fish 
used by priests, and one or tw^o curiously-shaped 
instruments. 

Uifterent kinds of drums account for the use of 
skin. 

The shS7ig has the wind-chest sometimes miide of 
gourd. The tubes ivhich rise from the chenc aro 
reeded as in a haimonium, and are said to have 
given the idea for the construction of tliat in- 
strument. It is used in the worship of Confucius, 
and is the most perfect of all Chinese mn^ici!! 
instruments. In fact, it is nearly perfect — sweet 
in tone and delicate in construction. 


‘The principles embodied in it are substantially the same as 
tho-e of our ^rard or};aii3 . . , Kratzenstein, an orKan-builder 
of St Petersburg, having become the possessor of a sMng^ 
conceived the idea of applying the pnnciple to organ-stops. '2 

An ocarina w’as made of baked clay or porcelain. 

Some of these instruments are most ancient in 
their origin. 

The Chinese, as a rule, do not appreciate Western 
music, though, when taught, they play the har- 
monium well, and the Christians enjoy singing in 
church and school. The Chinese voice can ^ 
made to do almost anything if taken early enough 
and properly trained. The present writer has 
heard foreign music most beautifully rendered by 
German-trained Chinese. 


— j. jn., Yau Aaisi, \jmnese mustc^ Uxiilia I Ja. 

Oustoms, 11 Special Senes, no. 6, Shanghai, 1884; E Faber, 
* Chinese Theory of Music,’ in China Revieic, i. fHoiiirkonff, 
324 ff., 384 ff., ii. [1S74-75] 47 flf. ; gee also China lieirieic. 
ii. 257, V, [1876^771 142. xiii. tl384-S5': 40-7. w 


1 van Aalsfc, p. 48. 

2f. Warrington Eaatlake, ‘The Chinese Reed Organ/ in 
China Review^ xi. [1882J 85, quoted by van Aalst, p. SOf. 
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J. Edkias, xb. x\, flSSS] 61 ff.; W. N. Bltton, i6 xl nS'>6] 
105 ff.; Sotes and Qxtenes an CM7ia a7id ,/aj.un, 

Feb. 1870, p. 2ff. ; Chui^sr Rrpo^ntnrjj, iv. ■Canton, s, 

143, Yi. C18S6-373 154, viii. {16.7^-40] OSff , x\ [IS'.II .:4 , S. W 
Williams, Middle Kinadmn, revised cd., London, 1SS3, i. 424, 
672, li. 03 ff. ; G. T. Lay, The Chinese aft (key are, do. 1841, 
p. 75 ff.; J. Dyer Bail, Things Chinese^ do, 1902, art 

J. Dyer Ball. 

MUSIC (ChristiaB).— 1. INTBODUCTORY. 
Origin. — All authorities are agreed that the music 
of the early Church was of Hebraic origin. It is 
known that the apostles, as Hebrews, engaged in 
prayer and praise in the Temple, and they would 
undoubtedly utilize the same chants used theie by 
the peo|>]e in response to the Levitical choir. 

The first record of Chiistian worship is that 
memorable hymn sung at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper: ‘And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out unto the mount of Olives ’ 
{Mk U-% 

It was the custom at the Passover Feast to sing 
certain of the ‘ Hallei of Egypt ’ Psalms (Ps HS- 
US). The most prominent of these, Ps 114, ‘In 
exitu Israel/ has been associated ‘ throughout the 
ages ’ with the chant known as ‘ Tonus Peregrinus,’ 
■which, leaving out intonation notes, may be shown 
as follows : 














In the Anglican Church this melody is like'wise 
associated "with the Communion service — where it 
is intoned to the ‘Nunc Dimittis’ at the close. 
The origin of this chant does not seem to have 
been traced, nor do we know the melodies to which 
the hymns of the NT were set, i.e, the Magnificat 
(the * Hymn Evangelical ’ of Isaac Williams), the 
song of Zacharias after the birth of St. John the 
Baptist, the Angels^ song at the birth of our 
Saviour — later expanded into the ‘Gloria in ex- 
celsisj* and the ‘Nunc Dimittis’ — associated as they 
are with Christian worship from the earliest times. 

Music must have played an important part in 
early Christian w'orship, if we judge by St. Paul’s 
references to it in his Epb* ties— written not very 
long ^ter the Ascension of Christ— since he re- 
peatedly admonishes the adherents to sing and 
make melody in ‘ psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs/ Avhile he seeks to regulate the* order of 
worship in his Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Co 
M^), where he says: ‘When ye come together, 
each one hath a psalm.’ 

The liturgy of the Christian Church was largely 
founded on the Jewish model, the oldest form being 
the vigil celebration, which later was divided into 
Evening, Night, and Morning forms of service. 

The mode of Jewish worship, viz. the precentor 
singing the psalm as a solo, with the congregation 
joining in the refrain, or cantits responsorius, was 
copied by the early Christians, and was later 
highly elaborated as regards the solo portions. 

Kegarding the melodies used originally for the 
chanting of the Psalm little is kno'wn. In an 
illuminating article in Musical Times, January 
1914, A. M. Friedliinder (a Jew) says : 

‘ We do not know the musical interpretation of the musical 
signs used m the Book of Psalms.* What is known is that * for 
the cantillatiQn of the Holy Law and Prophets' the latter 
differs widely from that used for the Pentateuch. The author 
proves that there is a strong similarity between (1) the Jewish 
system of accents fixing the modulations of the voice employed 
m the canfcillations and the early European system of musical 
notetion known as ‘ neums ' ; and also between (2) the cantilla- 
tions used for the chanting of the Prophets *and the oldest 
known music of the Catholic and Protestant Churches'— a 
particular instance being given in the melody known as the 
‘ Ambrosian Te Deum,’ the origin of which has hitherto been 
shrouded in mystery. 

Hebrew origin has also been claimed for the 


melodies which have come down to us as the 
* Gregorian or Psalm tones,’ which were collected 
and codified by St, Ambrose in the 4th cent., and 
again to some extent during the time of St 
Gregory the Great { I 604) in his Antiphonarium, 
a c^y of which he had nailed to the altar of 
St. Peter’s in Rome as a standard of reference. 
It was this system or collection of Church song 
that was introduced by St. Augustine into 
Britain in a.x>. 597, when he founded the Augus- 
tine school of music at Canterbury. There is, 
ho^^evei, no definite proof of Hebrew origin, 
though circumstances certainly favour the idea 
that it is highly probable. 

The Jews themselves at the present time chant 
the Psalms, but, as mentioned above, cannot 
identify the ancient musical signs particularly 
associated with them. No doubt the early Christ- 
ians may possibly have set the ancient melodies 
differently. These melodies would be brought by 
Christian converts to Rome, and during the era of 
persecution they w'ould be sung in the catacombs. 
During that time of struggle we may expect the 
evolution only of the fittest.'^ 

2. Early musical material available. — As regards 
the form of the music in use in the eaily Christian 
era, it is sufficient to say that the song melodies or 
cantillations were entirely dependent on, and sub- 
ordinate to, the varying accent and metre of the 
text ; and, as Hebrew poetry is mostly constructed 
on a responsive basis or in parallelisms, it is 
inferred that the Psalms were chanted antiphonally 
or as a solo with a limited congregational refrain. 
This responsive method parsed on to the Chuich 
of Milan in the 4th cent, and to Rome shortly 
afterwards. As in the Temple service, the female 
voice was excluded. 

Incidentally, the titles to some of the Psalms 
(Ps 22, etc.) indicate that they were sung to secular 
melodies. This example of appiopiiating the best 
secular melodies is one that has been followed 
throughout the ages. 

Any knowledge of harmony at this time seenis 
to be entirely wanting, while instrumental music 
with the Hebrews seems to have been confined to 
selah interludes, or fiourishes on trumpets, hand 
clappings, and sweeping chords on instruments of 
the haxp type. 

Such, then, together with the NT hymns and, 
in addition, the melodies composed by the early 
Christians themselves, seems to have been the 
musical material available at this time. Thus the 
musical foundation of the early Church seems to 
have been decidedly Hebraic — although at the 
time Greek philosophy and Greek art were domi- 
nant, Greek influence being shown by the fact 
that the earliest liturgies are written in Greek. 
Probably Greek melodies were also borrowed from 
the Greek metrical songs and adapted to the 
unmetrical Church Psalms, antiphons, prayers, 
responses, etc. ; the early Fathers, however, 
shunned the Greek instrumental accompaniment 
as being previously associated with pagan rites 
(see below, § XY.). 

We have spoken of the introduction to the 
Church of Milan of responsive or antiphonal 
methods of chanting from the East in the 4th 
century. At an earlier period (early 2nd cent.) 
Pliny {Ep. xevi. * de Christianis,’ 7) had mentioned 
that the Christians sang ‘ by turn among^ them- 
selves,’ while St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in 
the 2nd cent., is also credited with* its introduction 
both by Amalarius {de Ecclesiasticu Officiis, iv. 7) 
and by Socrates (vi. 8), who says : 

* Ignafcms . . . saw a vision of angels hymning in alternate 
chants the Holy Trinity.’ 


1 See, further, J. Stainer, The Music of the Bible, new ed.t 
liondon, 1914, pt. iv. ‘Tocal Music of the Hebrews.' 
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Philo describes the singing of the Jewislj ‘ 
monastic sect of the Essenes (Theia|)eut;e|. i 

They used two choirs, * one ot men, the other of wonien. - ' 

They then sing hymns to the praise of God, comixjsed in * 
different kinds of metre and verse, now with one moiitb, now | 
\uth antiphonal hymns and harmonies' (de Vita 5 

p 4S4f. tMangey]). { 

This method of singing alternately at the inter- f 
val of an octave in pitch differe^i from the Greek idea 1 
of antiphony, since in then case The methotl was | 
simultaneous (and not alternate) and was termed 
‘magadizing.’ Since in the early Church the 
sexes were divided, the antiphonal response of 
women’s (or boys’) and men’s voices at tne octave 
was q^uite a natural one. Tjbds method has recently 
been revived in High Anglican services. 

* Such a method is quite d^tructive of the genuine effect of 
antiphonal chanting, which ought to be equally balanced on 
each side of the choir’ (Bumpus, Diet, of Becks, ferms^ p. 23). 

It must be remembered that circumstances com- 
pelled the singing to be in unison and unaccom- 
panied— certainly a crude and primitive method 
executed under trying conditions, though the 
situation would be lightened by the emulation 
which the division of the sexes would create. 
This method developed later on, as the congrega- 
tions were better organized and the antiphonal ; 
singing was led with a double choir. Anglican 
choirs to-day sing antiphonally in the Psalms, 
but not the congregation. This could be easily 
remedied. 

3. Orders of service*— By the middle of the 
4th cent, the growth of the power of priests had 
led to the concentration of the devotional offices in 
their own hands and to the formation of definite 
orders of service or liturgies, and in this matter 
the Churches of the East in Syria and Egypt led 
the way. In the Eastern liturgies of St. Mark and 
St. James we find that the people are allotted such 
responses as ‘ Amen,’ ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ ‘ And to thy 
spirit,’ the ‘Thrice Holy,’ and others, Prayeis, 
readings, and chanted sentences were delivered by 
the priests or deacons and a choir of singers, the 
responses being rendered by the people, as above. 
The Council of Laodicea (341-381) allowed only 
appointed singers ‘ to sing from the book ’ ; this 
probably was intended to refer to the priest’s 
part or to sentences allotted to him. The consti- 
tuted liturgy of the ordinary service was termed 
the ‘ Office.’ 

4, Other musical features.— Besides the Psalms 
and hymns other musical features arose. The 
‘ Psalm Jbones ’ were sung, not in our scales, but in 
the primitive ‘ modes ’ of the rime. Many of these 
did not end on tJie ‘ final ' of the mode, since the 
idea of tonality or key was undeveloped, and, to 
obviate the inconclusive effect, ‘antiphons,’ con- 
sisting of a verse from a Psalm and terminating on 
the final, were sung both before and after the 
Psalm* ' These antiphons varied with the season ; 
sometimes they were sun^to the word ‘Alleluia’ 
(as originally found in the Psalms themselves), and 
these ‘Alleluia’ chants taking a florid turn were 
named ‘ tropes.’ The antiphon was known in the 
East in the 4th cent., and in the 5th cent, it was 
also inserted in the Communion service or Mass. 

The liturgy of the Mass was a matter of slow 
growth. On the ‘perpetual miracle’ of transuh- 
stantiation the Roman Church built up an 
elaborate service, High Mass being musical 
throughout. The ordinary Mass includes introita, 
collects, epistles and lessons, graduals, tracts, 
gospels, offertories, communions and post-com- 
munions. In the High, or sung, Mass there follow 
in order the introit (verse of a Psalm), ‘Kyrie’ 
‘ Gloria in Exceisis,’ the gradual (consisting of a 
Psalm vei-se sung to ancient plain-song on the steps 

the ambon) or an ‘ Alleluia’ verse or a tract (a 
Psalm verse also sefc to ancient Church song, sung 


sltiwly), and on ccrlaiu Jr-nuiG hu 
anfiplional hymn termed a -»»»>* A. 

Riley, ‘Concerning Hvmn Tnne*^ mui SequfUiM'.C 

4 and Ti], rh, \m 

The rank^sion of Faith, *iTedo/ neM 

by the choir, and is followed 
ofiertorj" (during the ofiVrinu ,tne ‘Sam * lion** 
dietiis,’ ami ‘Agnus BeC iaftcr the e»mM*rmt5on u 
all ^ung by the choir. 

li. Tbm AisB OP rpiMtSAi — I, Plain- 
song. — St. Ambrose. a.s already U*eii niou* 
tioned, is credited with the cf^dsliralnm of 
plain chant melodies and fiielr into 

four ‘authentic modes,’ or scales's, a** racily 
reprcbcnfced by the white mt^h only of the piano 
thus: 

Bori&n , . . . . P so « f f , 

Phrygrian . , . . K to E, «f m so «*i. 

Lydian ..... FfcoF, or/to/* 

Mixo- Lydian , . . . 0 to G, or f to i. 

Later St. Gregory (fA.D. 604), st is rtdate*.!, 
supplemented the labours of St. Ambpse, tliougix 
history is not very definite on this point ; ^ hut he 
is credited wdth the extension, or the recognition 
of the exten-sion, of the existing mosles upwards 
thus : 

HvpO'I>oria» . . . A to A* or I to h 

H^•po-Phrvp^an . . . B to B, or i to f. 

H 3 po-L\dian . , . GfeoC, ordtod. 
H>po-iiu\o-Ljdian . . D to I>, or r to r. 

These were known as the four * plagal modes.* 
Antiphonal song is said to have mm introduced 
into the Church of Rome by Pope Gelatine L 
(4^-432). It was further encouraged by Leo 
the Great (440-461), who established a singing- 
school of plain chant in Rome, 

Gevaert {Let MHopde uTdiqw) asenbes the 
‘compilation and composition of the liturglc 
songs’ to the Greek popes at the end of the 7th 
and the beginning of the 8th centuries. 

‘The Antiphonarium Missarum received it's definitive fonii 
between 682 and 715 ; the Antiphonarium Ofiirii was already 
fixed under Pope Agathon (678-681).' Gevaert Ha>a also thai^ 
‘ the oldest chants are the simplest. . The fiond chants were 
of later introduction, and were probably the contribution of the 
Greek and Syrian Churches ' (Dickinson, p. 110 f ). 

No definite system of notation arose l>efore the 
7 th cent., and the monks had t-o refresh thoir 
memories of the traditional melodies by meann of 
a series of scratches and dots termed ‘iiaiims.* 
Singers then, as later, took liberties wi|h the 
melodies, so that musical knowledge of this period 
is somewhat vague; but, as every monastery 
became a singing-school, the knowledge of the 
Churah song was spread abroail* The Milan and 
Galilean Churches had adopted other forms of tife 
chant, but the Roman version with the aid of 
Charlemagne (768-814) prevailed. In 790 two 
monks, taking wdth them the Gregorian Anti- 
phonary, reached the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, wfith which certain monks of Irish 
nationality were prominently connected. Bt. Gall 
henceforth became an important centre or mu^ic- 
school, and that Antiphe^ry, as the oldest MB 
extant, still exists* A facsimile was published by 
L. Lambillotte at Brussels in 1867. 

The ‘ Gregorian or Psalm tones ’ consist of eight 
tones with various introductory notes or intona- 



tions and endings, which, together with the 
irregular ‘Tonus Peregrinus’ and ‘Tonus Regius,’ 
make up some 46 chants in all, 

1 See Dickinson. Music of the Western Church, p, 107. 
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Tarious veraions of ibe ‘ Fsalni toneH ’ existed in 
the Slechlin Office Books, the English Sarnm 
Psalter, and the Homan and French Psalters ; and, 
the chant having degenerated thronghont the ages, 
a refoi in and re-^toration movement was carried on 
tlvongh riie monks of Solesmes (who published 
thoii PnUogr(fphi€. mmieah in 1889) and the ; 
Cecilian Society. Pope Pius X. also decreed the 
restoration of the plain chant in an authorized 
form in 1903 and again in 1912. The ‘Psalm 
tones ’ are to be sung m unison as intended. They 
were originally unaccompanied from necessity ; 
there can, however, be no objection to Judicious i 
organ accompaniment, if congregational singing is i 
intended, so long as it is in keeping with the mode : 
and the spirit of the Psalm. 

Plain-song^ or chants, broadly speaking, may be 
classified into (1) simple syllabic melodies, and (2) 
florid, or melismatic, song. 

It has also been classified into periods thus: (i.) 
the first six centuries A.B.; (u.) the next seven or 
eight centuries. Its decline dates from the intro- 
duction of the orgnnmn in the 0th cent, and the 
development of polyphony, and continued till (iii.) 
the debased period, from the 16th cent, to 1880; 
{iv, ) its revival by the monks of Solesmes and the 
pope’s decrees of 1903 and 1912, the latter of which 
points out ‘that the entire congregation should 
take pait in executing those portions of the text 
which are assigned to the choir.’ 

Since the Eoman Church has never really en- 
couraged congregational music, this is certainly a 
step in the right direction, and the result will be 
watched \\ith interest. The step from concertized 
Masses sung only by the choir to the Office and 
Mass sung only in plain-song is, however, an 
extreme one. The strength of plain-song is its 
startling contrast to modern music as heard every- 
where around us. Its primitive or undeveloped 
sense of key, its vague rhythm essentially fitted 
for prose only (weil-definea rhytiim is absolutely 
necessary for unanimous and hearty congregational 
singing), its limited compass, and its unharmoiiized 
or unaccompanied presentation are all useful as a 
means of contrast. But, when used to the entire, 
or almost entire, exclusion of ordinary fuliy- 
develop^ music, it becomes dreary in the extreme 
— ^its ;^imitiveness becomes only too apparent. 

Plam-song in its best form is eminently fitted 
to the traditional congregational responses, and in 
the ‘Psalm tones’ for the chanting of the prose 
J^salms; there are also some fine ancient hymn 
melodies which have survived the test of time and 
are found in many Hymnals. It should, however, 
be remembered that plain-song is essentiaUy men’s 
song (f.a. of monastic origin), and fitted principally 
for male voices ; and to have the projier eff^ it 
must be rendered in unison by voices in which the 
male element preponderates. 

Litsrature.— D. A- de Sola, Tht Ancient Melodies of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jeu'S^ London, 1857 ; C. Engrel, The 
Mtisic of the most Ancient Nations, do. 1864; A. M. Fried- 
lander, ‘Notes on Facts and Theones,’ etc , in Musical TimeSy 
Jan. 1914 ; K. Weinmann, Hist, of Chmch Mimcy New York, 
1910 (with bibliography) ; F. A. Gevaert, La Melopie antique 
dans le chant de Viglise latxney Ghent, 1895 ; J. B. Rebours, 
TraiU de psalti<pjiey Paris, 1907 ; G. Grove, Dictwnary of 
Mu&ic and Musunans, ed. J. A. Puller-Maitland, London, 1904- 
10, 8.VV, * Ambrosian Chant,’ * Gregorian Modes,’ ‘ Modes,’ * Plain 
Song',’ etc.; A Grammar of Plain Song (the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook), do. 1905 ; F. Burgess, The Teachiipj and Accom- 
paniment of Plain Song^ do. 1914, *A Revised Gregorian 
Tonale,^ Musical Times, Aug. 1916; J. Stainer and H. B. Briggs, 
Manual of Plain Song, do. 1902; M. Springer, Artof Accom-- 
panying Plain Chant, New York, 1908; H. Grace, ‘Plain- 
Song, Pros and Cons,’ Church Music Society Paper, London, 
1915 ; R. W. Terry, Catholic Church Music, do. 1907 ; F. C. C. 
Egerton, Handbooh of Church Music; A Practical Guide to 
Plain Song of the Roman Mass, do, 1909 (wil^ bibliography). 

3, The carol. — As one of the earliest forms of 
Church music, the carol merits separate attention. 


It vas a festal hj'rau de'^igned for special occasion- 
and usually wntten in metrical form. Hymns 
were in use before Christ (see the Delphic tiymn 
to Apollo [280 B.C.J with melody in Musical Tiwef^, 
June 1894; also Duncan, Story of the, Carol, p 9f,). 
Augustine gives an interesting definition of a hymn. 
The ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ or ‘Angels’ hymn,’ has 
been termed the first carol of the Church. 

Clement, in the 1st cent., exhorted his brethren 
to keep in ‘ the first place the day of Christ’s birth ’ 
(Duncan, p. 10), and Telesphorus, bishop of Borne, 
instituted in a.d. 129 the custom of singing Christ- 
mas carols, ordaining then the singing of the 
‘Angels’ hymn’ {tb. p. 11). Prudentius (b. 348) 
is known as the first writer of carols, and St. 
Jerome testifies in the 5th cent, that carols were 
m use. Early examples are the well-known ‘ Corde 
natus’ of Prudentius and the 5th cent. *A soils 
ortus eardine ’ (f A p. 17). Julian [Diet, of Eifmnol- 
ogyji p- 207) states that many of the early Church 
lyrics in various forms partook of the character of 
the carol. Charlemagne encouraged the use of 
carols and hymns, and condemned the vulgar type 
of son^s which had crept into the Churches. 

In the canons of jElfric made in 957 priests are 
admonished to Iceep the song-books for the various 
services at hand. 

Minstrelsy at this time was very popular, and 
with the preaching of the Crusades in 1095 arose 
the Order of Troubadouis and the Crusaders’ 
hymns. The rise of the miracle-play and pageant 
brought the carol ‘ Orientis partibus,’ the melody 
of which is preserved in our Hymnals, and from 
the i2th cent, onwards the carol is preserved to us 
in frequent quaint examples, some of which are 
very popular in. their refreshing and unstilted 
melody. They take various forms, and cornposeis 
like the English Marbeck and Byrd vTote them, 
while Bach harmonized specimens. 

In Duncan’s Story of the Carol an example of an 
early carol of the llth cent., ‘Congaudeat turba 
fideiium,’ taken from the Swedish collection Flm 
Cantiones (1582), is to be found. 

Litbeati 7RE.-“ E. Puncan, The Story of the Carol, London, 
1911 (wifch bibliography); J. Julian, Sacred Caiols, Anment 
and Modern, do 1999, Grove, s.v. ‘Carol,’ etc.; J. A Fuller- 
Maitiand, English Carols of the 15tk Centwy, London, n.d.; 
J. P. Migne, I)ictio7inaire de ycels, Paris, 1867; H. J. L J. 
Mass6 and C. K. Scott, A Rock of Old Carols, I^ndon, 1907 ; 
ComUy Carol Book, do. 1902. See also bibliography in Duncan. 

Ill, Tee rise of polypeony.— far Church 
song had been confined to melody. The first step 
away from this took the shape of orgamcm, or the 
organizing of a rigidly concuiTent accompaniment 
of fifths or fourths on the organ, which was intro- 
duced into the Church about the 7th century. To 
modern ears this effect, taken by itself, would be 
extremely crude, but, sustaining a large body of 
men’s voices singing in unison, would piobably be 
quite tolerable. 

This organ effect was tried also by the choristers, 
and probably with more euphonious results. Later 
the experiment of voices singing a drone or station- 
ary bass, combined with previous efforts, gave the 
necessa)^ beginning in polyphony, or the art of 
harmoniously weaving the various voices together. 
Guido of Arezzo, in the llth cent., wrote an account 
of the methods of organum, or diaphony, and ex- 
amples are given in the Musica of tfohannes Cotto 
(c. 1100). i 

The introduction of other intervals besides those 
of the 5th and 4th, and more definite indications 
of time and rhythm come next in order, first in 
two and then in three parts, until we come to the 
composition of the early sacred motet, in which (as 
in all early monk-made music) the melody is put 
into the tenor part. 

The canon, or imitation by one voice of anoth^ 
voice part, and vocal interchange of the parts occur 
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in 13th cent, music. This device became more and 
more artistically worked — indeed, too much so for 
the unsympathetic ears of one John of Salisbury 
(1120-80), who complains that the congregation 
is depraved by listening to these * enervating per- 
formances’ in ‘the re-doubling of note=:, lepetition 
of phrases, and clashing of voices’ {Poh/( raUcuHj i. 
6). These devices of descant became more and more 
florid, so much so that Pope John XXII., in 1322, 
forbade all descant except the simple addition of 
octaves, fourths, and fifths, unless for special occa- 
sions. Musical composition at this time — i.e, from 
the 1 1 th to the 15th cent.-— was one long experiment. 
The conditions were anything but simple. The 
notation was the indefinite square note system used 
for plain-song; bar-lines were wanting.^ Many 
different clefs were nsed, and composition was 
attacked mostly from the mathematical aspect, 
and became a tangled and abstruse contrapuntal 
puzzle. The scale itself was not understood, and 
ideas of interchange of key were strictly limited by 
the hexaehord (or six note) arrangement. 

As already mentioned, the theme, often that of 
a secular song, was put in the tenor, and various 
parts weie added in an artificial style. This tenor 
melody arrangement was termed faux-hoiirdoti^ 
‘false bass,’ since the efiecb of its being sung by 
high men’s voices was to make the lower voice stand 
out above the higher or boys’ voices — a kind of in- 
verted or top-heavy effect being produced ; 



as written the effect, 

(melody in black notes). 

Of great historical interest is the famous rota 
‘ Sumer is icumen in,’ a four-part canon with a 
or foundation, of two parts making six part 
harmony, written about 1226, in the handwriting 
of John of Fornsete at Beading Abbey. Between 
this and the compositions of John of Dunstable 
(t 1453) there is little worthy of note. Dunstable 
was well known on the Continent through his 
motets, and he seems to have been the first to 
attempt to practise independent part- writing with 
success. 

I. A c^ella masses and motets. — ^English Church 
composers were now me-eminent from about 1630 to 
1561, after which Palestrina and the Italians came 
to the front. In the interval after Dunstable’s 
death fbm Flemings were pre-eminent through the 
Netherlanders Jean Okeghem (f 1513) and Josquin 
des Pres (1445-1521 ). Josquin des Pr^s was at this 
time the ‘idol of Europe,’ his compositions being 
sung everywhere. They are now being revived 
(see John Hullah, Eist of Modern Music^, p. 49 f.). 
In meantime a setting of the Passion music 
by Richard Davy, famous as the earliest known 
(c. 1490-1504), is to be noted. 

The three great English cathedral composers 
before the Reformation were Christopher Tye 
a5i()-72), Robert Whyte (t 1574), and Thomas 
Tallis (t 1585). At this time the Mass music in 
England, had grown to be very elaborate. The 
‘ Gregorian tones’ were in common use before and 
after the Reformation, hut the Reformers rightly 
aimed at making the words clear, and later John 
Marbeck (t 1585) was given the task of making plain 
settles of the Churchservice. English pre-Reforma- 
tion Church composers played an important part, 
but unfortunately most of their MS works are still 
mcl^d up in college and university libraries (see 
of Music, London, 1895). 

Ihe Church works of this period, we must re- 
member, are purely a capella, or unaccompanied. 

^ This a capella style reached its climax in Palestrina 


(1526-94), who clothed the learning of the NVther- 
lands school with spirituality and dignity. Palc-- 
trma’s works are written in both (a) simple cliurtlal 
style, and {h) the complicated polyphonic style of 
the period, which in ite substance is based on inuta« 
tive wmrk and lacks the defined iJeriods of 
simple secular style. His work was founded upon 
the Gregorian chant, ami the Marccllus Mas.*- 
still a model of the more elaborate a le. 

Palestrina overshadowed somewhat the finewr»ik> 
of his contemporaries, Willaert, the two Gabrieli^ 
(Andrea and Giovannih Yittoria, the tvo Aneri*»^ 
(Felice and Giovanni - Francesco), i\ 

Goudimel (tl572), and others. For Pale-^fiina see 
W. S. Hoekstro, Eut. o/Mmic, eh. vii. pHuilah, p. 
87 f. ; and G. Baini, Memoirs of Faki^lritujs^ 

1828, Germ, tr., Leii>zig, 1834 ; see at^o Gnnt*, 

Adrian Willaert, though a Fleming, w&a vliH|ad- 
master from 1527 to 1563 at St* Mark’s, Tcniee, 
Prompted by the existence of its two op|»sile 
music galleries, he wrote compositions lor double 
choir, thus presenting effects of contrast and 
climax. 

Out of emulation G. Gabrieli (1557-1612) wrote 
a twelve-part Psalm, asC. von Winterfeld says, for 
‘ three choruses, one of deep voices, one of higher, 
and the third consisting of the four usual parts.’ 

* Like a tender fervent prayer berfas the song in the dfseper 
chorus, “ God be merciful. , , . " Then the middle choir con- 
tinues with similar exprei^on, ** And cause his fiwje to shine 
upon us.” ®ie higher chorus stadkca in with the words, “That 
thy way may be known upon «crth.*’ In fall voice the strain 
now resounds from all three choirs, “Thy saving health among 
all nations ’* * (Winterfeld, Johannes Gahneli und sein Zeitaiter, 
Berlin, 1834, ap. Dickinson, p. 170). 

The strong point of the best of this media* val un- 
accompanied Mass and motet music is its detached, 
exalted, and mystical air, as exemplified in Pales- 
trina. Its weak point is the lack of the emotional 
interpretative element ; this v^as left to tlie cere- 
mony and ritual of the Church to suggest and foist^r. 
Nevertheless, it was this that led to its decay and 
disuse and the substitution of the newer style 
described below, § XI L 

After Palestrina the motet was cultivated by all 
grades of composers. Thepre-lieformation motets 
of the English composers C. Tye, J. Taverner, J. 
Shepherd, R. Fairfax, W. Byrd, and 0. Gibbons 
in pride of place stand next to those of PaloetrinH. 
In Italy itself the fine motets of T. L, Vittoria 
(1569-1608) were followed W the more modern 
works of A, Scarlatti, L. Leo, F, Durante, and G, B. 
Pergolesi, in the latter half of the 17th cent*, and 
these are still worthy of study. The sceptre thel 
passed to Germany, where the great Johmiii Sebas- 
tian Bach (1685-1750) reigned supreme, whose mag- 
nificent motets for double chorus, such as ‘ Be not 
afraid,’ and ‘Blessing, Glory and Wisdom,’ astoni«ih 
and gratify the artist. Handel’s motets are ako 
very fine and w ell w'orth reviving. 

The motets of Haydn and Mozart are really can- 
tatas. In England the motet was continued under 
the name of the ‘full anthem.* S. Wesley’s 
motets are fine examples of the earlier style. In 
later times we have also worthy examples by 
Brahms, Hauptmann, Rheinberger, and Cornelius. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my Prayer’ is really an 
anthem. 

^ 2 . Passion music. — {a) We have already men- 
tioned the earliest example of Passion music— an 
English work by Davy. From the 4th cent, on- 
wards, the history of the Passion has been set 
forth in Holy Week in musical form. 

At first, after the Greek manner, the events of 
the sacred Passion were disposed in dialogue form 
and chanted and interspersed with choruses, 
arranged like those of ^Eschylus and Sophocles. 
An ancient plain chant named ‘ Cantus Passionis ’ 
has come down to us, but its origin and date are 
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unknown. The subsequent manner was i-o tiivide 
the woidss|>oken by {!) the narrator, (2) our Lord, 
and (Z) the apostles, or chorus, among three priests 
or deacons, and each one had his oun chant. 
Tins manner seems to have prevailed generally till 
a]^ut IdoO or 1570. The interesting Passion music 
ot Richard Bavy, who was organist of Magdalen 
College, Ox font, in 1490, is according to St. 
Matthew, and for four voices ; it is not TOtten in 
a plain-song, but in free early i6th cent, style. It 
was discovered in a MS choir-book at Eton College 
containing originally 66 motets and 28 magnihcats. 
Ba\"y composed also a * Stabat Mater,’ motets, etc. 
This is a specimen of the pre-Eefornmtion treasures 
still in existence, but as yet mostly neither tran- 
scribed nor reproduced in any form {Davey, p. 90). 

A Passion according to Bt. John comes next (c. 
1560-70), and after tixit an early Protestant work 
is found in Keuchenthal’s Book (see 'VVinterfeld, 
Der evangclischc Kirch p.n^iesangy Leipzig. 1843-47), 
published in 1573, in which theie are >hoit clioiUhC'^ 
for the people or crowd, and soliloquies in recita- 
tive form. Vittoria in 1585 uwote a similar work 
in artistic style which, rendered by the pontifical 
choir in Borne, has since remained a classic 
(Grove, * Passion Music’ ; Naumann, EisL of 
MmiCfpp, 431, 478), 

(5) These w'orks prepared the way for the 
Passion oratorios of H. Schiitz (1585-1672) and J. 
Sebastian! (1672), who introduced in them Protes- 
tant chorale melodies, of R. Keiser (1673-1739), 
who introduced the sentimental element, and for 
the climax, the magnificent Passion oratorios of 
Bach. Graun’s *Der Tod Jesu,’ produced in 1755, i 
Hwdn’s ‘Seven Last Words’ (1785), Beethoven's 
‘ ^fount of Olives’ (1803), Spohr’s ‘ Calvary ’ (1833), 
and many English works down to the sincere and 
popular Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion’ (1887), may be men- 
tioned. 

Litbraturb.— C. E. H. de Coussemaker, Drames litur^ 
gimc€H du moyen dge^ Rennes, 18C0 ; see also literature below, 

I XL, and Dickinson, p. 275 ff, 

3. The effect of the Reformation. — We now 
come to the movement which exerted marked 
infiuence on the course of Church music. We 
have to remember that so far the music of the 
Church had been practically confined to the priests 
and iJie choir. The music-schools were in the 
hands of the priests, and no effort seems to have 
been made to train the lay element or congrega- i 
tion, so that their part was limited practically to ! 
an occasionally ejaculated ‘ Kyrie ’ or ‘ Amen ’ j 
'the rest involved listening to complicated com- 
positions in the polyphonic style set to Latin 
words, and to the Psalms and the Office, also in 
Latin, as set to the ancient plain-son^ of the 
Chnrch, The congregation was thus practically 
ignored. Hence the natural demand of the 
Reformers for simplicity and for a share in the 
worship (see Naumann, p. 429). 

IW ENGLISH CATHEDRAL The music 

of the Reformed Church resolved itself into (a) 
that performed by the choir, in England known as 
cathedral music, and (5) congregational responses, 
chorales, metrical Psalms, and hymns. 

Here it should be noted that the Reformation 
took a comparatively mild course in England, 
Henry vili. threw off the pope’s authority in 1534. 
The dissolution of the monasteries began in 1536, 
some 600 monasteries and convents being destroyed. 
Previous to this every monastery and abbey had 
acted as a school of music or song-school for the 
training of the singing priests and hoys. The 
choirs at this time of cathedrals, abbeys, univer^- 
ties, the Chapel Royal, and private chapels of 
large estates had been well supplied with Mass and 
motet music by Tallis, Tye, R. Whyte, Fairfax, 
Taverner, Shepherd, and others. In 3536 Church 


music and organ playing were reckoned among 
the eighty-four ‘faults and abuses of religion,’ 
I and, despite the later publication of the Six 
I Articles in which they were defended, enormous 
damage was done, innumerable MSS by pre- 
Reformation composers being destroyed. Choirs 
were dispersed and organs broken up. 

It is interesting to relate that Messrs. Noveilo 
are now, in their ‘Cathedral Series,’ publishing 
some of the best of the English pre-Eeformation 
compositions which have survived, and so far had 
lain in oblivion. The boy king Edward vr. was 
won over to the cause of the Eeformation, and 
refonns in doctrine and litual were brought 
forward. The Book of Common Prayer took the 
place of the I^Iissal and Breviary. The I^lass was 
abolished and the Communion Service as set 
forth in the fiist Prayer Book of Edward VI. in 
1549 took its place. 

1. The Anglican service. — The order of the 
ordinary services was founded to some extent on 
the ancient Latin Office named the Hours, certain 
items being omitted. It contains the lesponses 
for the people, the canticles, the daily portion of 
the Psalms, and room for a hymn or anthem, and 
also the Litany, as compiled n*om the old litanies 
of the Engli&li Church and set as before to the old 
plain-song. Tlie Communion Service was framed 
on the ancient use of the church of Sarum 
(Salisbury). 

The order is one which gives considerable lati- 
tude, since responses, creed, Psalms, and canticles 
may be said or sung. In a full choral or cathedral 
service these are all sung, the canticles {‘ Te Deum,’ 
etc.) being taken to anihem-like settings; other 
grades of service depend on taste and the capacity 
of the choir, the canticles being chanted and the 
anthem perhaps omitted. The acknowledged guide 
to the full choral service is now the Gatmdrokl 
Prayer BooJc (Noveilo and Co.). 

The first musical reform of the services of the 
Church was accomplished by John Marbeck. 
In 1550 Marbeck made a plain one-part or unison 
setting (founded to some extent on Sarum use) of 
the various responses and liturgical portion of the 
services, as well as of the canticles which were set 
to Gregorian chants ; tlie Psalter was not given. 
The Communion Service commenced with a verse 
from the Psalms as an introit, and the Command- 
ments, ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ ‘Credo,’ ‘Sursum 
Gorda,’ ‘Sanetus,’ ‘Benedictus,’ ‘Pater Noster,’ 
and ‘ Amus Dei ’ followed. At the revision of the 
Prayer Book in 1552 the introit, ‘ Benediitus,’ and 
‘Agnus Dei’ were excluded and the ‘Gloria’ put 
at the end. Marbeck’s settings have certainly an 
Elizabethan ring about them, but they are devo- 
tional even if lacking in characterization. 

Liteeatdrb.— S. Royle Shore, ‘The Choral Fjchar;?*- since 
the Reformation,’ The Cathedral Quoif’jrly, Apr’i . D. 
Slater, ‘Additional Notes on Communion Services between 
the Elizabethan and early Victorian Epochs,’ July 1913. 

2. Choral settings of the Anglican Service.— (a) 
The first hook of full choral settings of the Service 
was published by John Day in 1560. It contained 
settings of the ‘TeDeum’ — with the Ambrosian 
melodies in the tenor part — and a fine Communion 
Service by T. Causton (t 1569), also settings of the 
Litany, the Lord’s Prayer to a chant, and various 
anthems by Tallis and others. Tallis and '3^e both 
embraced the Eeformation. Tye, in obedience to 
the xiniversal demand which set in for the metrical 
versions of everything, made a setting in 1553 of 
such a version of the Acts of the Apostles. Of 
this he completed fourteen chapters in all. These 
were set in a kind of metrical anthem form, dis- 
playing the usual fugal and canonic entries, hut in 
simple and clear style. Some portions were after- 
wards arranged as Psalm tunes, such as the Ciie 
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knowa m Southwark. Tye’s Service in G minor 
has recently been re-pnblished. 

Previous to the Reformation Tallis {t 16S5), who 
wrote mostly in the Dorian mode, had composed 
his important five- and six-part motets and a 
Mass in F. His motet, or * Song of Forty Paros,* 
written for eight choirs of five voices each, still 
I'eniains a wonder of counterpoint. His_ anthems 
in Day’s Service-Book and other-, his nine tunes 
in Parker’s Metrical Psalter of 1560, and his 
harmonization of the Church responses and Litany 
with melody in the tenor keep his name ever before 
us. It is well known that congregations sing, 
not the tenor plain-song in his festal responses, 
but naturally the upper soprano or added part. 
The original arrangement is suitable only for men 
communities (see also Barrett, English Church 
Composers, p. 23). 

Richard Farrant (t 1581) is known for his solid 
and solemn Services and anthems. His association 
'with *Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake’ is 
doubted. N. Patrick, N. Strogers, R. Whyte, 
and W. Mundy (tc. 1591) are likewise well-known 
names of the pre- Reformation period. 

(6) Elizahefhan and Shutrt periods. — ^W. Byrd 
(t 1623), though a Romanist at heart and a com- 
poser of important compositions for the Roman 
Church, wi'ote anthems and Services for the 
Reformed Church. His anthem ‘ Bow thine Ear ’ 
and the canon ‘ Non nobis domine ’ preserve his ' 
renown. Other wmrks of this period were T. 
Morley’s (t c. 1604) fine Burial Service and T. 
Tomkms’ (t 1656) Service in C. The Services and 
anthems of Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625), the lead- 
ing composer of this polyphonic period (and known 
as ‘the English Palestrina’), are masterpieces 
of their kind. His ^ Hosanna to the Son of David’ 
is still a favourite, and an advance on the heavy 
style of Tallis and Byrd (see also Barrett, p. 58). 

The Stuarts did little for English music, and 
cathedral choirs were much reduced at this time. 
Adrian Batten (t 1673), who was about the first 
composer to use bar-lines, is noted for his devo- 
tional full choral Communion Service* 

The historic Barnard’s Collection of Church 
Mtmc, ^uite a repository of this period, was pub- 
lished in 1561 in the usual parts. These parts 
were dissipated through the Civil Wars and were 
not got together again till 1863. 

The Puritan interregnum now intervened, and 
Parliament decreed that organs should he taken 
down and choral music books destroyed, as already 
mentioned. 

After the Restoration E. Lowe’s Short Direc- 
tions for the Performance of the Cathedral Ser- 
vice, published in 1661, and J, Clifford’s Collection 
of Services and Anthems (S9S) and Chants were 
certainly needed (see Rockstro’s interesting account 
of the English -school of the Restoration [ch. xv. 
p. 162]). The chants at this period for the Psalms 
and canticles were the ancient Gregorian tones. 

One sign of tho changed times is seen in the action of Charles 
II., who, ‘tyred with ye grave and solemn way ‘ of Tallis, Byrd, 
and Gibbons, ‘ordered je composers of his Chappell to add 
Symphonys etc. with Instruments to their Anthems ... to he 
done when he came to ye Chappell . . . after 3 e French fan- 
^stical light way » <T. Tudway’s [t 1730] collection quoted from 
Bumpus, KiM. of JErig. Cathedral Music, p. 123). 

In order to meet the king’s tastes Pelham Hum- 
phreys (1647-74) was sent to France to acquire the 
prevailing Italian style. Humphreys introduced 
the declamatory recitative style and more dramatic 
feeing into his anthems, and they are still used. 
For Humphreys see Hullah, p, 120 f. 

The early anthem was practically a motet—i.e. 
written in full chorus and more or less involved 
contrapuntal style — and the modern anthem may 

sfi'id to date from about the time of Humphreys 
^and Purcell, with the introduction of more dramatic 


feeling or necessary characterization of the emo- 
tions, solo (or * verse ’) passages, and aerompani- 
ments in the Italian style. 

The anthems and Services of J. Blow (1648-17**^/ 
are characterized by vigour, pathos, and freshne'^^^ 
and give evidence of a new element of imaginatn|ifi. 
These, with the melodious anthems by Michael 
Wise (t 1687) and the pathetic and expre'-'-ive 
I of R. Langdon (i 1803), pave the way for Henry 
Purcell {1658-05], the premier genius of Engh-h 
i cathedral mu-sic. By this time the eathedml 
I establishments had been fnlb’ re.stored after the 
I Commonwealth. Purcell’s (Thureh works com- 
prise 3 Services, 32 anthems, and 20 inteiesting 
anthems with orchestral accompaniment. The List , 
wTitten for the ChaMi Royal, are mostly 
anthems, i.e. intendeu for solo voice.s with short 
refrains for chorus and vnih introductions and 
interludes for the stringed instruments. They are 
characterized by brevity of movement and frequent 
changes of tempo— strong contrasts intended to 
claim the royal interest (see G. P. E. Arkwright, 

‘ Purcell’s Church Music,’ 31 usical A?tt{gimrg, dan* 
and July 1910). Refined melo<iy and harmony 
combined with great ingenuity are Purceirs chur- 
acteri.stics. His remarkable * Te Deum ’ and 
‘ Jubilate ’ for four voices, .strings, trumpets, and 
organ, and the anthems ‘ Out of the Deep ’ and * O 
give Thanks,’ sung at the Purcell Commemoration 
h’estival in 1895, may be mentioned as examples. 
For Purcell’s harmonies see Barrett, p. 07. 

Anthems by W, Child (t 1607) and B. Rogers 
(t 1698)— known for his Service in D— and also the 
works of Henry Aldrich (t 1710) and the original 
R. Creighton (t 1736) close this period. 

(c) 1700-50 . — In this period w’e have J. Clarke 
^ (t 1707) with his sympathetic ‘ I w'ili love thee,' 
i W. Croft’s (1678-1727) ‘majestic and melodious’ 

I Thirty Select Anthems, Service in A, and Burial 

Service, the ‘Chanting Services’ of J. Hawkins 
I (t 1729) and T. Kempton (t 1762) {i.e. the Psalms set 
^ to a single chant — interspersed with florid verses set 
anthemwise), J* Weldon’s (t 1736) deeply religious 
and modem Six Select Anthems, J. Bishop’s 
(t 1737) Service in D, the simple melodious Services 
of C. iCing (t 1748), the Evening Ser^does of 
T. Kelway (f 1749), and J. Travers’ (f 1758) 
Service in F. The melodious anthems of Maurice 
Greene (t 1755) show Italian and German infiuenea. 
Greene was organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
1718 and the friend of Handel, who took greai; 
delight in playing the cathedral organ. 

As regardsthe parish churches, the music appeal 4 
not to have been of a high order. The manners of 
the time have been described in Addison’s Tailen 
The services -were interrupted with noisy and tricky 
solos on the trumpet and stops of the mixture type 
(mounted cornet). 

(d) Later Georgian period . — In 1760 appeared W, 
Boyce’s unique collection of cathedral music, of 
which modern editions, discaxding the old clefs, 
appeared at a later time, l^yce (1710-79) him- 
self, with his massive, di^ified, and finely- written 
anthems, which are considered cathedral classics, 
and his contemporaries, J. Kent (f 1776), W, 
Hayes (f 1777) and his son Philip (f 1797), and J. 
Nares (t 1783), who wrote in the popular style, 
open this period. 

B. Cooke (t 1793), the writer of glees, chants* 
and Psalm tunes, is known for his solid Service in 
G; chants by the clever organist, T. S. Dupuis 
(t 1796), Jonathan Battishill’s (f 1801) beautiful 
seven-part anthem ‘Call to remembrance,’ S. 
Arnold’s (t 1802) Collection of Cathedral M%mc 
(1790), W. Jackson (f 1803) of Exeter’s simple and 
practical congregational ‘ Te Deum ’ in F (a com- 
position which should be sung fluently in chant 
style and 3vhich would he improved by a modern 
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at'roii'ipfunments J. Alcock's ft 1806) ‘Miserere,^ 
?u*tt T. Ebdon’s 1811) ‘Service in €* complete 
the period. 

At this time the m^isie in otir cathetlrals had once 
niore stink to a low ebb. Fortunately, owing to 
tjje 19th cent. High Church or Tractariaii move- 
ment and the eflbus of S. S. WeHlej^, the necessary 
administrative and musical reforms W’ere intro- 
dueeth 

\c) Itftk cetitnry . — During this time also support 
for Church composers was lacking somewhat, and 
cheap adaptations of foreign oratorios xindemiined 
our unique school of English cathedral music. 
Nevertheless J. Clarke Whitfield ft 1836), wdth bis 
simple melodious anthems, Samuel Wesley (1766- 
1837), son of Charles Wesley the brother of the 
great John Wesley, a musical genius and great 
organist, and known for his seholariy motets, and 
T, Attwood (1767-1838), a pupil of Mozart, in his 
Service in F and fine luoaern anthems, kept in 
touch with the best traditions. Attwood was 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1833, when 
}ilendelssohn played the organ there on a certain 
memorable occasion. J. Pring ft 1842), who wTote 
anthems in Boyce’s style, and W. Crotch (t 1847), 
kno-wn for his pleasing anthems and Service in F, 
also belong to this period. 

The devotional and elevated Services and anthems 
of T. A. Walmisley (f 1856), the noble Services and 
‘Wilderness*' anthem of S. S. Wesley (t 1876), a 
fine organist; the Service in F of Henry Smart 
(t 1879), the leading English organ composer, the 
devotional and melodious anthems of John Goss 
(t 1880), as well as the solid eight-part Service m C 
and fine anthem ‘ It came even to pass * of F. A. G* 
Ouseley (f 1889), have kept up the noble traditions 
of the past. 

It is difficult to write of later English composers, 
but the names of C. V. Stanford, j. Stainer, A. S. 
Sullivan, J. Barnby, G. J. Elvey, and E. J. Hopkins 
bring memories of finely-written works, which above 
all are endowed with melody and modern style. 
It only remains for our Church composers to ning 
off the influence of Mendelssohn and Spohr, to keep 
in touch with past traditions while using virility of 
style and all modem resources to maintain English 
cathedral music as the noblest school of Church 
music^since the days of Palestrina. 

Literatcre.— R eference tnay be made to the following; selected 
works : J. S. Bumpus, Bist. of English CathedrcU Music^ 2 
vols., XiOndon, 190S ; Myles B. Foster, Anthems and Anthem 
CempQserSt do. 1901; W. A. Barrett, English Church Com- 

S osersy do. 1882 ; English Music (* Our Cathedral Composers *), 
o. 1906 ; Church Music Society Occasional Pavers, do. 1910-16 ; 
A. M. Richardson, Church Music, do. 1904 ; J. Baden Powell, 
Choralia, do, 1903; G, P. E. Arkwright, ‘Purcell's Church 
Music,* Musical ArUiguoffy, Jan. and July 1910; J. F. 
Runciman, Old Scores astd Eew Readings, do. 1899, ch. i. ‘ Our 
last neat Musician.* Biffeacent points of view will be found in 
’*fehe mo following works : T. F. Forth, Sanctity of Church 
Music, London, 1914 ; R. B. Daniel, Chapters on Church Music, 
do. 1^. See, further, Cathedral Prayer Booh, do. 1891 ; J. 
Jebb, Choral Service, do. 1843, The Choial Responses and 
Litanies, 2 vols., do. 1847-57 (contains the various ancient 
usages). 

3. The Anglican chant*— It has been said that 
‘ the principle of using harmonized chants for the 
Psalms and canticles is neither specially English, 
nor is it the product of the Beformation or the 
English type of Service’ (Royle Shore, ‘The Early 
Harmonized Chants of the Church of England,’ Mtts. 
Times, Sept. Oct. Nov. 1912, p. 585 f.). In England 
harmonized chants were probably in use a century 
before the Reformation. Abroad they were in use 
at the beginning of the 16th cent, and probably 
before that. The early harmonized chants consisted 
of the ‘Psalm tones’ with melody in the tenor, 
and, like ail -early music, were harless. They still 
survive under the name oi faux-hour dnns, and are 
in regular use as such to the Psalms or Magnificat 
with alternate verses rendered in unison. As the 


tenor plain-song melody has mostly disappeared, 
however, the connexion haidiy exists now. As 
with the old Psalm tune, Wie faux-bonrdort, or 
tenor melody, does not favour mixed congregational 
singing, and the Anglican chant with melody in 
the soprano is the natural outcome. In the old 
lain chant Psalters every word was noted — i.e, 
ad a note to itself. This was succeeded by the 
long note for reciting purposes and the bar-lines to 
ensure correct endings. These bar-lines have un- 
fortunately proved to he a snare, because the latter 
measured portion should always be recited as freely 
and at the same speed as the first portion of the 
chant. The weak point of the Anglican chant in 
long settings is the over-repetition of the same 
harmonies. Hence unison verses are desirable with 
changed harmonies. More varied forms, as with 
lain chant, are aLo to be wished for. The earliest 
ouble chant dates back to one of Byrd’s Collection 
— 1641. In this class it is desirable that the second 
half of the chant should be responsive or sequential 
in form. 

Ln'SRATCRB.— 7%^ Barless Psalter, London, 1913; P. A. 
Wales, Rhythmic Psalter, Oxford, 1910 , A. M. Richardson, The 
Psalms : their Structuie and Musical Rendering, London, 1904 ; 
The Responsi ce Psalter, do, 1913; Faux-bourdon Magm ficats and 
Harmomzed Plain Chant Settings by Tallis, Byrd, (ribbons, etc., 
for the Canticles and Psalms, do, 1916 ; H, Grace, ‘ Old 
English Service Music,' in Mus. Times, July 1916. It must be 
noted that these ancient harmonized chant settings of the 
Psalms were much longer compositions than the ordinary 
Anglican chant, as they were liable to alteration, repetition, or 
general free treatment. They were also more richly harmonized. 
Refer also to J. Heywood, Art of Chanting, London, 1893 ; 
J. S Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, 1 . 117; Grove, 
sn. ‘Chant’; R. Bridges, art. ‘English Chanting,’ in If tm'cal 
Antiquary, April 1911. 

V. Irish Church Early Irish Church 

music is surrounded with something of mystery. 
An Irishman, St. Gall, founded the musically 
famous monastery called after him, and it was an 
Irish monk who introduced the Roman chant to 
Cologne about 1025. 

‘ Irish Psalmody and Hj'-mnody were distinctly Celtic in the 
first half oi the 7th century ’—which is assumed to be about the 
time that plam-song reached Ireland — ‘and were mainly adap- 
tations of the old Irish pre-Christian melodies . . . The Iiish 
were ihe earliest to adopt neums as a musical notation of plain 
chant,' and * they inodihed and introduced Irish melodies into 
the Gregorian chant ’ (Flood, Hist, of Irish Music, p. 8). 

Early in the 9th cent, organs were introduced. 
Giraldus Cambrensis (f 1220) wrote : 

‘Only in musical instruments I find commendable the dili- 
gence of that nation ; in these it is incomparably superior to 
every other nation we have seen ' {Topographia Hibermca, in. 
10 ). 

Among the ancient Church MSS the Kilcormick 
Missal of 1458 deserves mention. Tb§ ancient 
cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, kept the light 
burning* with its choral Services, except from 1559 
to 1595. Versions of the metrical Psalms were 
first printed in 1637, but no music for them ap- 
peared for over a Jmndred years. The Common- 
wealth made its anti-musical eficct felt tlieie also. 

The subsequent Clmicli musical histoiy of Ire- 
land does not seem to be marked in any way. 
Although Ireland possesses a store of unique and 
beautiful folk-melodies, and though Irish hymn- 
writers are well known, it does not appear to have 
any essentially distinct hynmody or school of 
composers of sacred music. 

Literature. — ^W. H. G. Flood, Hist, of Irish Music, Dublin, 
1905 ; J. S. Bumpus, * Irish Ohurcb Composers’ (Musical Asso- 
ciation Papers, vol. xxvi., London, 1900) ; M. Conran, Mational 
Music of Ireland, do. 1846-50. 

VI. Welsh Church The early musical 

history of Wales is also somevrhat clouded. A 6th 
cent, saying of the bard Taliesin, ‘No musician is 
skilful unless he extols the Lord,’ implies ancient 
interest in sacred music. Beyond this and the 
well-known 12th cent, passage from Giraldus Cam- 
hrensis [Descriptio Cambrics, iii, 3), to the effect 
that the Welsh sang not in unison but in parts, 
there is little definite information about Welsli 
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music before tbe beginuiug of the 19th centuiy. 
A Welsh tune is mentionefi in Ravenscroft’s 
Psalter, and it is said tliat the hymns of Rees 
Prichard (1579"'1644) were sung throughout Wales 
in his days. Edmund Prys (1541-1624) was the 
author of a Welsh metrical version of the Psalms. 

In modern days, however, Welsh hymns are well 
worthy of study. It is calculated that there are 
some 4000 of them. They are mostly emotional in 
type, but grave and solemn themes are to be found, 
both traditional and modern. A number appear 
in the English Hymnal. 

Litbraturb. — ^Reference should be made to the Hymnals of 
the various Welsh denominations and to Grove, and especially 
to A. Riley, ‘ Concernin^j IIj mn Tunes and Sequences’ (Church 
.Scc.'Papers, 4 and 5), London, 1915, cn vi, , E Walker, 
Bust of Mu.nc in England, Oxiord, 1907, p. ^5f. ; H, F. 
Chorle'y, The yational Music of the World^^ London, 1911. 

VII. AuEmcAN Church music.— -T hQ music 
of America began in a religious atmosphere. The 
Pilgrim Fathers sang the old Psalm tunes of their 
fathers, and the Bay Psalm-Booh, published 1640 
at Cambridge, Mass., exerted a wide^influenee, over 
70 editions being pu&ished. The musical settings 
weie limited, and Ravenscroft was drawn upon. 
The first organ was imported, after much opposi- 
tion, in 1713, and choirs and singing-schools were 
formed not long afterwards. W. Billings’ New 
England Psalm Singer appeared in 1770 and Isaac 
Watts’ Hymns be^an to make headway, while 
modern music might be said to have made its 
advent with the Handel and Haydn Society, founded 
in Boston in 1815. The Church tunes of Lowell 
Mason (f 1872), a leader of American music, 
exercised strong influence. 

Of modem American composers of sacred music 
H, W. Parker, J. C. D. Parlcer, and Dudley Buck 
must be mentioned as having done good work. 

The weakness of the American non-liturgie 
Churches is the want of a definitely authorized 
order of services. The great freedom of choice 
opens tbe way equally to the American gospel 
hymn (mostly fit only for shouting at a street 
comer) and some tawdry operatic-like choms from 
a modern Mass. 


* Happy are the people who, like the Germans or the Scots, 
have inherited in the past generations such noble thiuj?-, as the 
chorales with their splendid tunes, or che mccrical Pbalms with 
their fine melodies from different quarters ’ (FuUer-Maitland, 
Church Music Society Paper ^ London, 1910, p. 18). 

^ Musically speaking, there are great opportuni* 
ties for American Churches if wis^y guided. 


Litbraturb. — L. C. Elson, The National Music of America 
Boston, 190A; F. L. Ritter, Music in America^ London, 1884 
N. p. Gould, Hist, of Church Music in America, Boston, 1853 
J. S Curwen, Studies tn WoisUp Music, i 57: P. Lutkin 
Music in the Church, Milwaukee, 1910. 


VIII. Metrical PSALMOPY.^x. The Lutheran 
chorale.— It was the belief of the Middle Ages, 
following fcbe^ dictum of St. Paul, that women 
^uld keep silent in the churches, and until the 
Reformation all singing of Psalms and hymns was 
restricted to the male choir and the clergy and 
conducted in Latin. The 16th cent, brought the 
invention of printing and the Reformation, and it 
might be said that, in one sense, the Reformation 
was a movement for the rights of the people— in 
this case, the right of the people to participate 
fully in divine worship. iTp to the 10th cent. 
German congi-egational song had consisted of one 
phrase, 'Kyrie Eleison,’ usually an ejaculation 
only, but sometimes set to a plain-song melody as 
a kind of refrain and termed a Leisen. 

Among the numerous German popular songs 
were many of a religious nature, some of them 
written by well-knowm poets. In the 14tli cent, 
many of these were adapted to secular tunes. 

The Hymn Booh of the Bohemian Brethren, an 
ojder virtually founded by Hus, the Bohemian 
martyr, led the way in 1505. These hymns were 


founded upon (1) the Psalms, |2) the old Latin 
hymns, and (3) the old vernacular songs 

and the tunes from older melodies both secular 
and religious. 

Luther, in his Formula Missm of 1523, removed 
from the ev^-^ytlnug 'lavouiing of the act 
‘-ac. arm c-- im the saints. Three 

year-, in* ..di.ed lo i: congregational chorales, 
while the Creed, ‘Agnus Dei, "and ‘Sanctus' wcp% 
he ordered, to be sung in metrical form in Oeiman, 
A little before, in 1524, he had l>een moved ‘ after 
the example of the Prophets and ancient Father^ 
of the Church to make German Tbolms for the 
People’ (Letter to George Spnlatin), and in that 
year his ChristUche Lteder, Lobgesange nnd Psai* 
men appeared. It included eight metrical hymns 
and a selection of metrical Psalms with five tunes 
I —German psalmody was always of a nuxed nature 
; Other collections followed with the tunes derive^! 

I as before from (1) Latin hymns, (2) |>opuiar re- 
I ligious songs, (3) secular songs, (4) melodies of the 
I knightly Minnesinger and Meistersinger gilds, ami 
! (5) foreign tunes. These tunes showed great variety 
of metre; the arbitrary equalizing and drawUnj^ 
out the rhythm was a later innovation. Some of 
the tunes were adaptations by Luther, but Criiger 
(1644) was the principal later contributoi, while 
Bach harmonized a large number in ditJerent styles 
for difieient purposes (see C. Sanford Teri^, 
Chorales, London, 1915), 

In accordance with the monastic custom, the 
melodies when harmonized were put in the tenor 
part, the upper parts, or descant, being sung by 
boys. Played on the organ, these upper parts 
proved an obstacle to the congi’egation, and the 
organ in the Lutheran Church w^as allo^ved to be 
used only alternately or to preiudize. In motet 
settings for the choir alone the organ could, of 
course, be used. 

The Lutheran Church continued the unison 
singing of Psalms and chorales without organ 
accompaniment till about 1650, Nvhen it was fouml 
possible to use an independent cliordal accom- 
paniment, and so the bogey of descant was put 
down. 

For the same reason — the distraction of desesant 
upper parts— the Genevan Church banned the xim 
of the organ altogether for the next two cenluries, 
and the Scottish Church, as founded on the Genevan 
order, followed suit. This is the result of the 
monastic arrangement of the melody for men (tenor 
part) instead of the natural highest voices, those 
of women and children. Tliis tenor arrangemenf 
continued for a long period— in Scotland down to 
about 50 years ago, the precentor usually being a 
tenor. 

Litbraturb, — G. R. "Woodward, ‘German H\iuuody 
eal Association Papei), London, lOOri-OG; Sn/nfs of Syon, do.' 
W04 ; Grove, s.vv. ‘ Chorale,’ ‘ Luther ' , G W. Stewart, Jfusfc 
in the Church, ch. v, , J. Zahii, Melodies of the (xerman Church 
Song, 6 vols. (8806 chorales), Gutersloh, 1889 ; Dickinson, p. 
223 f. ; E. Namnann, Hist, of Music, Eng. tr.2, ch. xiil: Curwen* 
iL 121-161. 

2, Genevan psalmody.— Eighteen years after 
Luther’s first collection there appeared in 1542 the 
30 metrical Psalm versions of Clement Marot, a 
French poet. Sung to secular melodies, they 
became extraordinarily popular at the frivolous 
court of Francis i. 

John Calvin, the French Protestant convert, had 
arrived in Strassburg as a refugee, and, following 
Luther’s example, brought out in 1539 a collection 
of 18 Psalms with tunes mostly of German origin, 
"l^is Strassburg collection became later the foumia- 
tion in both music and words of the first Bourgeois, 
or French, Huguenot Psalter of Geneva of 164^, 
the music of which was edited by Louis Bourgeois, 
a Parisian music-master settled in Geneva, Mean- 
while in 1539 (the same year as the Strassburg 
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one Sjmm Cock published 7Vo 
iJumimi mid Fi/tif-niiic IltjMits f^arred 
arranged in groups under the heading of the nnisic 
of the tune appropriate to the particular metre, 
the melcHlies being of mixed origin, as before, 
^ext year the same^ publisher brought out the 
reinarkable Fonter Lkackeiu Caihetlmi, IS 40 , con- 
taining the %v!iole of the 150 Psalms In a metrical 
version in the Flemish language, each Psalm being 
preceded by its appropriate tune, the tuiie<«, as 
before, of mixed origin ; but a ‘ huge pro|x>rtion 
of the music is adapted to that of the popular songs 
of the day — the titles of the same being given’ 
(see Mm» Times ^ April 1913, p. 240), It must be 
remembered, however, that at this period little 
distinetion can be made between secular and re- 
ligious stylg in song. This ^\o^k contained also 
versions of the canticles and sacred songs of the 
Bible, together with the Loid's Prayer, Aiiostles’ 
Creed, etc. In 1556 Clemens von Papa harmonized 
a selection of the melodies. 

Bourgeois had charge of the French Geneva 
P.salter from 1542 to 1557, and this collection was 
much dra%vn upon later for English, Genevan, and 
Scottish Psalters, The 1562 edition contained 125 
tunes, including those to the bspiritual songs’ 
(canticles, etc,, in metrical form). 

During Queen Mary’s reign English and Scottish i 
Protestant refugees gathered together in Frankfort 
and Geneva, and in 1556 we find the first English 
Genevan Faalter issued for them with the approval 
of Calvin. It contained 51 Psalms in the Sternhold 
and Hopkins version, each one set to a double ■ 
common-metre tune, and was published by Crespin. 
As the French metres were difterent, these tunes 
must have been adapted or composed specially. It 
is noteworthy that 42 of these tunes were trans- 
ferred to the Scottish Psalter of 1564, and 32 of 
them appear in the complete work of 1635, 

LiTKRVTuiE. — O, Douen, CUmeni Marot et le psautler 
fiiujuenot, 2 vois., Pans, 1878-79; Grove, s.v, * Bourgfeois/ etc. 

3. English psalmody.^ — Meanwhile versifiers of 
the Psalms hmi been busy in England and Miles 
Coverdale’s Thirteen G costly Psalmes appeared in 
1539 with settings to Gregorian tones and tunes of 
German origin. This work was prohibited. 

About 1546 Wedderburn’s Scottish version ap- 
pear«i, but ■without music. 

Authorized by Edward vi,, Thomas Sternhold’s 
first version of 19 Psalms appeared in 1547, and the 
whole of the Psalter by one Robert Crowley in 
1549. The latter contained a plain chant for the 
Chanting of the metrical version, an intermediate 
device freauently copied in later works, especially 
in the Walloon and Scottish Churches. Tne year 
1563 saw Francis Seagar’s 19 Psalms set to music 
in four parts in motet style. 

With the accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 
the Genevan Psalter of the English and Scottish 
refugees became popular in England. The Psalter 
itself was completed by 1562, but it did not contain 
more than 65 tunes, cross-references being made 
where necessary. The following year, 1563, saw 
the first harmonization of the tunes in four parts 
with additions and settings of specimen verses only, 
Day being the publisher. Up to this time the 
melodies only had appeared. The Reformed 
Church of Calvin did not allow singing in parts 
till the 19th cent., but for private use Bourgeois 
had issued in 1547 a complete Psalter harmonized 
in four parts, the melody as usual in the tenor 
part. Le Jeune’s more elaborate motet settings 
appeared in 1580; his simple settings did not 
appear till after his death in 1601-02. 

In the English Reformed Church there were t\vo 
musical currents running side by side. The more 
artistic side, with its unique traditions of cathedral 
music, was maintained in the cathedrals and larger 


; churches, where choirs and organs were available. 
In the ordinary parish churches metrical Psalms 
only were sung. ‘ Lining out ’ by the ' clerk/ 01 
precentor, was the order, singing in unison without 
organ accompaniment the rule. Zeal for the Re- 
formation did not favour aitistic musical develop- 
ment for the time being, though later on music 
advanced till the Poritan Commonwealth came 
into power. 

^Metrical Psalm-singing became the visible sign 
of tiie Reformation. By the year 1600 '6W0 
people, old and young of both sexes/ could be seen 
at Bt. Paul’s Cross after the service, singing to- 
gether (Strype’s Annals [see Curwen, i. 1]). 

There was but one obstacle to general and 
hearty congregational singing in the churches, and 
that was the melody in the tenor part. Tlie reform 
of this was fuithered principally by the German 
Osiander and Lobwasser Psalters of 1586 and 1594 
rei>pectively. S. Marschall, who edited the latter 
(Basel, 1606), refers to the tenor melody arrange- 
ment as being unsuitable. 

^ For it brings those unlearned in music (the larger part of 
the congregation) often into a state of uncertainty so that thev 
often know not what is being sung, because the melodv’^ is 
crowded among the other voice parts, some of which are being 
sung above, some below ' (see Stainer, ‘ On Musical Introductions 
in certain Metrical Psalters,' Musical Ansoctation Lectuie, 
London, 1900, p 25). 

At this time, as in the later Scottish Psalter of 
1635, no bar-lines existed, and, though the lines 
contain notes of various lengths and are in varied 
rhythm, yet the notation is fiequently erratic with 
regard to both the uncongregational syncopations 
(borrowed from cathedral choir music) and balance 
of sentences. It w’as probably this kind of thing 
that prompted the exposition of the rudiments of 
music ■which began to appear in all psalmody col- 
lections. 

Notable English Psalters and psalmody collec- 
tions were as follows : 

1579— William Damon’s CoUectwnt in four parts to specimen 
verses and in plain style: setwngs in motet style were 
issued m 1591. 

1592— T. Ilste’s Psctlter^ with 67 tunes ; better liarmonizations. 

159u— R. Alison's Pmlter ; melody given to treble part ; 10 
tunes for use in common. 

1604— W. Barley's Psalter (a later ed. of Bate); setting^i by 
Morley and Bennett. 

1621— T. Ravenscroft’s Psalter ; leading work ; 100 settings ; 
tunes classified. 

1623— G. Wither's Eymns ariA Songs of the Church ; consists 
of paraphrases of Bible canticles ; contains 10 tunes by 
Gibbons in two parts 

1636 and 1648— G. Sandys’ Psaltery to a new version viith 24 
two-part tunes by Lawes ; later m three parts. 

In 1649 the Oonimonw^ealth came into powe#and a high 
standard of music was not encouraged. The metrical 
Psalms were sung in unison wiUiout organ, and by the time 
of the Restoration in 1660 the tunes in use had dwindled 
down to half a dozen. 

1671— J. Playford’s Psalter ; 47 times. Playford began the 
‘barbarous method* m England of •p^’or t g '■ho original 
marked and varied rhythm, so csscniial ’’cf uoDd singing 
and congregational inteicst, and rcd'iCL*d t.ll t oii-s to the 
same length. 

1677— Three-part edition of Playford containing the whole of 
the ‘ Church tunes,’ with melody in the treble. 

1698~Tate and Brady version, with supplement of tunes 
mostly from P’ayford ; ‘■dit .crs down to about 1860. 

From tnic I ”»e (U»&o) on miscellaneous collections of 
psalmooy by lUiierate editors swarmed under such titles as 
Harps of Siony Melodies of the Hearty etc. 

1718— J- Chetham’s Collection, widely circulated. 

1843— J. P. Hullah’s Psalter \ old style with syncopated 
effects. 

1847— W. H. HavergaPs Old Church Psalmody, 

1852— H. E. Dibdin°8 Standard Psalm Book, 

Metrical psalmody flourished in English parish churches 
till about 1860. Since then it has practically been confined 
to Presbyterian churches. 

4. Psalmody ornamentation. — One past feature 
should be noted, viz, the craze which set in about 
1650 or earlier for ornamenting the notes of the 
tune. The 1659 Gobert edition of the Godean 
Metrical issued by the French Catholics (but 

later suppressed) gives directions for oraamentiag 
by means of slurs, shakes, and turns. This absurd 
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idea was no doubt proiupted by the Italian solo 
graces of the period and also possibly by dorid 
figures of plain-song. This corruption lasted for 
some time; Chetham’s Psalter of 1718 gives in- 
stances of the ‘old way’ of singing, as it was 
termed, and there are reminiscences in Jackson’s 
‘ Te Deum ’ in F. Interesting to relate, this 
method still prevails in the remote Highlands of 
Scotland, where, however, the ornamentation has 
rendered the ancient melodies of Scottish psalmody 
practically unrecognizable {for examples see Lach- 
lan Maebean, Songs and Hymns of the Gacl^ Stir- 
ling, 1900), and they have become, to all intents and 
purposes, difierent tunes. See also Stewart, p. 
152 f, 

5. Scottish psalmody. — Scottish psalmody, like 
English psalmody, is essentially founded on that 
of Geneva. The Scottish Protestant refugees, 
together with J ohn Knox and other Scottish leaders 
of the Reformation, assembled together for worship 
in Frankfort and Geneva, and, as mentioned, their 
manual was the English Genevan Psalter, from 
which many tunes were transferred to the first 
Scottish Psalter of 1664. 

In Scotland from the 13th cent, onwards music 
had been taught to the boys at the old Church 
(Grammar) or ‘Sang Schules,’ and this was con- 
tinued after the Reformation till about 1700. 
With the advent of the Reformation chantmg ivas 
no doubt discontinued and organs were removed 
(see Livingstone’s reprint of the 1635 Psalter, 
Glasgow, 1864, dissertation i. pp. 2, 15). Thomas 
Mace, in his remarkable and quaint MnsicHs 
Monumewt of 1676, directs attention to the ‘ sang 
^hules ’ of Scotland as being worthy of imitation 
in England (see W. Milne Gibson, The Old Scottish 
Precentor y p. 6, ‘ Sang Schules ’). 

In 1566 a MS harmonized version of the 1564 
Psalter was made or ‘ noted ’ by Thomas Wood, vicar 
of Sanetandrous. The harmonizations were done 
by the Scottish organists and priests, David Peebles, 
J. Angus, Andrew Blackhall, John Futhie, and 
Andrew Kemp (for an account of this remarkable 
first harmonized Scottish Psalter see J. W. 
JNIcMeeken, Scottish Metrical Psalms, p. 107 f.}. 

From 1700 psalmody was at a low level, hut a 
revival took place in Aberdeen about 1750, which 
the evangelist Wesley’s visit m 1761 further stimu- 
lated, and the good example thereupon spread 
throughout Scotland (see Stewart, p. 151 L, and 
Gibson, pp. 25 f., 35). 

Notable Scottish Psalters are tlie following : 

1564 — Sc(MisJi Psalter, founded on the Genevan collection of 
1566 issued for the Eng-lish and Scottish refugees ; contained 
105 proper tunes, melodies only. 

1666— Harmonized version, ed. T Wood 
1596— Andrew Hart’s ed of Scottish Psalter, containinsr metri- 
etd doxologies, ^ 

1615— Ed. of Scottish Psalter, containlngr also 12 common tunes 
as a separate class. 

1625 and 1629— E. ]^han’8 Aberdeen PsaUer, harmonized 
parts and with tunes in reports (see Gibson, 

ISJy* ^ 

1631— In 1681 Hing Charles tried to foist on the people the 
high-lio^ version (really by Earl of StirHng) which his 
father James I, was reported to have made. This, alone 
with I^ds Liturgy, was rejected, and the episode wal 
end^ by the romantic revolt of Jenny Geddes in St. Ghes’ 
Gathearal in 1638. 

1635— This important end unusually complete Psalter con- 
tamed, besides the proper tunes, 31 common tunes and 8 in 
repo^,t.e. constructed in imitative form: also the usual 
metrical spiritual songs, metrical Lord's Prayer, Creed, etc. 

® <Jnevan, English, and Scottish ongm 
with their ongin^and varied rhythm and metre. The weak 
points were the harmonies— which ate poorly done— and, 

ness of most double common-metre tunes, the sjmeopated 

of?&$pSte?^^^ ^ Livingstone reprint 

1650— The new Scottish authorized version of the Psalms fas 
• at present m use) appeared, but unfortunately no tunes 
were provided, and Scotland before long became dependent 1 


OR imported English collections, though a nximl^r of th® 
fine Scottish tunes were kept alive 
Various Scottish collections of tunes now apj’^ared, such 
as those of T. Bruce (1726), 11. Mcxire (lim), E. Brenmer 
(1756), J. Thomson (177&), K. Gilmoar (179:>)r ahd H. tod 
(1793). The Steven Collection of IbUO brought in the fiorid 
emotaonal tune ; and the collections of J. Eol>ert«o» from 
1814 on (‘Seraph’ selection, 1827), W. Mikhi'ion C1S3SI, 
J. Turnbull (1840), A. Hume (1844), Bonaccord 
G Cameron (1855) (continued bj J. S. Harr) also included 
these tunes together with those in previous use. 

Official Church collections began to appear from 1845, 
eschewing tunes with repeats, Imt also (under English 
editorship) omitting many of the fine national tunes, and 
the imrodactic.n of the cut-leaf system, while favouring 
precentoia of very limited capabilities, has also restricted 
the choice generally to a few favourites, which are undid j 
repeated in various settings, with the inevitable clashing o( 
associations. 

Fortunately, the traditions of the ^md old 
psalmody still prevail in Scotland and in parts of 
Ireland and Wales, to the great gain* of the oon- 
gre^tional singing. While all Churches admit 
the Psalms as the foundation of tlie musical .'-erv ice, 
the chanting of some of them at lea--t i*' nece'i.‘'ary 
if the congregation is to obtain the bird’s-eye view 
or insight into the meaning of the whole. If chant- 
ing, however, is admittedly difficult for the choir, 
it is much inoie so for the congregation, who almo>t 
invariably do not possess pointed i’&alters. ; hence 
I the chantmg of the Psalms can rarely becoine 
universally congregational in aspect. Tiieref<>re it 
is best to use also the metrical version, presuming 
that all worship should be congregational— except 
the anthem, which, as the ‘ sermon of the choir,’ 
is an instrument for good. The authorized Scottish 
version is by far the nearest to the Bible version, 
though revision is certainly required in some 
respects; the provision of additional (and alter- 
native) metres would also be a gain. Conceniing 
the congregational element see H. C, Shuttlewort h, 
The Place of Music in Public Worship, London, 
1893 ; also Stewart, ch. x. 

Literature,— Curwea, i. ‘The Old Par<K!hiaI Psalmody*; 
Daoiel, Chapters on Church Music, Appendices A wnd B; 
H. A. Glass, Story of the MetneaX Psalters, do. 1888 ; Grove, 
s.®. etc. ; H. Darey, Sist. 0 / Emlish MusU:, l^ndon, 

1895; F. L. Ritter, Music in Snalana, do, 1884; 

Si8t, of Music, O.xford, 1901-05, hi. ; reprints of the E«t« 

: and of the Ravenscroft Collections \ J. W. McMeeken, 
of Scottish Metrical Psalms, Glasgrow, 1872 ; G. W. Stewart* 
Music in the Church; J. Love, Scottish Church Mttskt, 
Edinburgh, 1891 ; W. M. Gibson, The Old Scottish Premitor, 
Aberdeen, 1907 ; C G-McCrie, Public Worship of Presbyterian 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1892, p 337. 

IX. Modern H73fA^oz>y.— The first stage in this 
period is occupied by the hymns of Isaac Watts, 
based mostly, like those of Luther, on the Psalms. 
It was, however, the Wesleyan revival that agaitf 
brought about real congregational worship. Juht 
as the sin^ng of the Lutheran chorales and the 
metrical Psalms of the Genevan English and 
Scottish Reformers carried through and firmly 
established the Reformation, so the Wesleyan 
hymn was a great means of reviving the whole 
Chmrch in Britain. Previous to the last revival 
ordinary English Church psalmody had once more 
subsided into a moribund condition. Only in the 
English cathedrals was a higher order of musical 
service kept up, and that with fluctuations. To 
both sides the Wesleyan revival was, through its 
music and its hymns, an element of good ; the new 
energy of its rhythm and its fervour carried all 
before^ it. Needless to say, however, like all 
novelties and new movements, it was carried to 
excess in the florid repeating tunes of last century. 
This element has now died out, and in its place we 
have the tunes of Dykes, Barnby, Smart, Sullivan, 
Monk, Hopkins, and others. These tunes preserve 
the variety of rhythm and the energy which the 
Wesleyan movement revived, but with the addition 
of the element of sentimentality — an element not 
necessarily weak or bad, but which has been over- 
done, probably as the result of the Mendelssohnian 
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the efieet %vhicli is aofc yei .spent. The 
liest eolleetions are Ilt^mns Ancient and Jlodernf 
English Hgmmd. and ^eottisk lignmari/. 

liirr. e;iRK »““J. JuBan, Didwrmry Ii]jmmhini/K London^ 
ll#iC , VV. O. Kord«r» TJir iJjfmn er, do. nvi3 ; J, Brownlie, 
iljimm ami Hymn UnUrif, do IbWO, J. Heywood, i'hv/ch 
H^mnwiyT, do. ISSl ; R. E Welsh and F. G. Edwards, 
Mmtmncfi t*/ f*mlUr ami ilyuinaly do. 18S0J A. Riley, *Co». 
cerinng Hymn Times and SoimenceH ' {Church Music Society 
FaperSt ■* md 5), do, 1!^15 1 W S. Pratt, KItuttcal MimsiruaSf 
Xew Yorkt ISOl ; J, T. Lightwood, i/ymn 7'uj^es and their i 
St&ry^ l^ndou, 1914 ; W, Cowan and J, Love, Music of 
Scifttixh ilyvituiry^ do. 19(Jl; historical ed. of Hymns Ancient \ 
and .Vodern (literarj introd.) I 

X. Ti/Ji CilVRcn ca^TATA^-^-By the word ‘can- 
tata ’ was originaiiy meant any tiling that was sung, 
as the word ‘ sonata * meant a piece that was sounded 
or played. Tlie modern cantata differs from the 
oratorio only in its exclusion of the dramatic and 
epic elemenfs — c.g., the soloists do not repiesent 
certain personages — and it is usually not laid out 
on so large a scale. The Cliurcli cantata is practi- 
cally analogous to the modem anthem, but it is 
usually on a more extended scale and generally 
given orchestral accompaniments. Handd’s 12 line 
Chandos anthems, written (1718-20) while he was 
acting as chapel-master and organist at the princely 
estate of Cannons near Edgware, are really Church 
cantatas. The 6th Chandos anthem, e.g., contains 
four solos and four choruses, the opening one of 
wdiich is built up on the English Psalm tune, ‘ St. 
Amie.^ Handel manages to incorporate something 
of the uniq^ue style of English cathedral music as | 
instanced in the works of his great predecessor, ! 
Furceii. 

Tlie daily musical aervioe at Carmona was ‘performed by a 
choir of voices and instruinente superior in numbers and excel- 
lence to that of any sovereign prince m Europe* (ilande^Qreat 
Musician Senes}, p. f.). 

The Church cantata as defined seems to have 
first developed in Germany, fiourishing especially 
in the time preceding Bach. Cantatas were written 
for the great festivals of the Church in accordance 
with the Christian year and for festal occasions. 
B. Buxtehude, G. P. Telemann, and Bach’s uncles, 
Michael and Johann Christoph, wrote specimens 
before Bach himself wTote his 295 Church cantatas, 
of which 198 have survived. The German chorale 
is particularly identified with these cantatas, and 
they usually compri.se a chorus, founded on a 
chorale -which is repeated by itself, with recitatives, 
arias, and duets. They w*ere usually written for 
four voices and full orchestra, and comprised from 
four to seven movements, the text being verses from 
the Bible and chorales. 

* In the Advent cantata ‘ Sleepers, wake ’ (written 
1742), the opening chorus is built up on the fine 
stately chorale ‘ Wake, awake ’ (employed also by 
Mendelssohn in ‘ St. Paul ’) : the second verse is 
sung as a separate movement (later with elaborate 
accompaniment), and the third verse in four parts 
concludes the cantata ; two recitatives and two 
duets complete the whole. The orchestra parts 
are for strings, two oboes, and organ. 

These beautiful works are only recently becoming 
known in this country. No doubt they will yet 
earn full recognition in Britain and America. 

English composers have also made a special 
feature of the Church cantata. The following are 
the most representative cantatas for the special 
festivals of the Christian year. 

ArvBiST— ‘Sleepers, wake/ and ‘God’s Time' (Bach); ‘The 
Two Advents* (Garrett); ‘Voces clamantium* (termed a 
motet) (Parry) ; ‘ Advent Hymn * (Schumann). 

Chbistmas— ‘ The Holy Child' (Adams) ; ‘The Story of Beth- 
lehem* (West); ‘Christmas Eve* (Gade); one of the six 
portions of Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio,* 

Ohkist’s Oaucirmos— ‘The Last Night in Bethany* (Lee 
Williams); ‘Watch ye* (Bach); ‘Olivet to Calvary* 
(Maunder); ‘Stabat Mater * (Dvorak and Stanford). 

EUstsr— ‘ Christ lay * (Bach) ; ‘ The Transfiguration * (Oowen). 

Whitsuntidb— ‘G od so loved* (Bach); ‘ Veni Creator '(Mac- 
kenzie); ‘Light of Life* (Elgar); ^The Story of Bethany* 
(Edwards), 


CSBisf'h AscEvsio.N — * AscGnsiontide * (Coward); ‘God goetli 
up* (13aeh) ; ‘The Ascension ’ (Meane). 

IUrvizst-*-' I. a«da Sion* (Mendi ; ‘Jubilee Cantata’ 

(Weber); ILmest cantatas b\ Garrett, Lee Williams, West, 
and Maunder. 

GsNBRAn— IJfch, 42nd, and 95th Psalms (ilendelesohn) ; 13th 
Psalm (Liszt); ‘God, thou art great* (Spohr); ‘Rcbekah' 
and ‘ The Lord is King * (Barnby) ; ‘ Daughter ot Jairua/ ‘ St 
Mary Magdalene,' etc. (Stainer). 

LiTBRAnTRB.-7* Grove, 8.v. ‘Kirchen Cantaten’; G. W, 
Stewart, Music tn the Churchy ‘Bach’s Cantatas'; E. O. 
Pronfe, Some Notes on SacHs Church Cantatas, London, 1^7. 

XI. Oratorio. — It will be easily understood 
that Passion music is bound up with the early 
oiatorio. The early miracle-plays and renderings 
of Passion music ine\ itably suggested the oratorio. 
Commedza Spwituule weie performed in Italy in 
1243 and 1298, and Geistltche Schatispiele became 
common in Germany about 1322. 

The term * oratorio’ originated in Eome, where 
St. Philippo Neii (t 1595) gave ‘ Azioni Sacri ’ in the 
oratoi \ ad joiningthe church. The sermon occupied 
the fai.>t portion ; the second consisted of a drama- 
tized story from Scripture -written in verse and set 
to simple music as chorus and solo by the chapel- 
master Animuccia. It will be remembered tnat 
Vittoria, the composer of more advanced Passion 
music, was a contemporary, and also lived in Eome. 
In 16{)0the sacred drama, ‘L’Anima ed il Corpo,’ 
was produced by Emilio del Cavaliere in Eome. 
Other similar works followed, and these, together 
with the still interesting oratorios of G, Carissimi 
(1604-74) (with their advanced type of recitative 
and chorus) and the woiks of Alessandro Scarlatti 
(1093 and 1705) (who employed the old Church style), 
all piepared the way for the masterly works of 
Handel. 

Handel in his youth wrote an oratorio in the 
dramatic ‘ Passion ’ style while at Hamburg in 1704, 
and in the Italian manner at Eome in 1708, but 
not till 1720 — when he composed his first English 
oratorio * Esther’ — does he reach a position of sup- 
remacy. His immortal ^ Messiah ’ was written in 
1742, and performed in Dublin ; the others which 
still claim the affections of the public are ‘Judas 
Maccabaeus,’ * Samson,’ ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ * Solomon,’ 
and ‘ Jephthah,’ his last work, written when blind- 
ness was approaching. His mighty choruses, buOt 
like a cathedral combining science, symmetry, and 
artistic truth, and the telling and direct solos, which 
in their characterization go straight to the heart, will 
always appeal to lovers of good music. Inspired 
by Handers success, Haydn wrote his ‘ Creation,’ 
though in a very different style — in fact, in the 
language of the orchestra rather than tSe voice— 
and it was produced in 1798. Since then a sncces- 
sion of fine works in different styles has been pre- 
sented in Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,' Mendelssohn’s 
‘St. Paul’ and ‘Elijah,’ Brahms’ ‘German Ke- 
quiem,’ Sullivan’s ‘Prodigal Son,’ Mackenzie’s 
‘ Bose of Sharon,’ and Elgar’s ‘ Vision of Gerontius.’ 

Litzr vti're —For the study of the subject generally refer to 
A. W Paterson, A’toj y of Oratorio, London 1902 ; Grove, 8.vt>. 
‘ Oratorio/ ‘ Passion Music/ ClO ; G. P Upton The Standard 
OratoinoB, Chica^, 1886 ; A. Mees, Choirs and Choral Music, 
London, 1901; F L. Ritter, 3Iusic in America, do. 1884; 
Introduction to Bach’s Matthew Passion, ed. Novello; E. O. 
Prout, Some Notes on Bach’s Church Cantatas ; Handel (Great 
Musician Senes), do. 1890, A. Schweizer, J. S Bach, Leipzig, 
1908, tr E. Newman, London, 1911; A. W. Pollard, English 
Miracle Plays, Oxford, 1890 ‘^Stewart, Music in the Church, s v. 

XII. The modern concertized Mass.— T he 
modern Mass is entirely different in style from the 
early polyphonic and unaccompanied Masses which 
culminated in those of Palestrina. It was, in fact, 
founded on Italian opera, which originated in the 
Florentine G. Caccini’s efforts (1558-1640) to emulate 
the Athenian drama. A declamatory recitative, 
followed by the accompanied recitative, evolving 
later into the grand aria with all the Italian’s 
passion for melody and display, together with Ijie 
addition of simple chorus-work, provided the 
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material. The composers of this period %vrote for 
both Church and opera, and the spirit of the 
theatre invaded the Church, The demand for 
melody got the better of ecclesiastical tradition. 
Women were admitted into the Church choirs, and 
the prima donna was given an opportunity to dis- 
play the new florid vocalism. 

But ‘ the first step in the decay of true Catholic sacred music 
was the introduction into it of orchestral instruments ’ 
Through them it assumed *a sensuous character.* * The virtu- 
osity of the instruments at length called foith in the singers a 
similar virtuosity, and ere long the secular operatic taste pene- 
trated into the Church. Oertam portions of the sacred text, 
like the Chrt.sU eUison^ were marked out as standing texts for 
operatic airs, and singers trained in the manner of the Italian 
opera v\ere brought into the Church ix) deliver them ’ (Richard 
Wagnei, Gesarmnelte Schrijten, Leipzig, 1871-83, ii. 335; cf. 
Wemmann, Eist, of Church Music"). 

It was natural, to some extent, that the music of 
the Mass should follow the style of the cantata, 
oratorio, and opera with their fully developed floiid 
arias, duets, etc., complete orchestra, and declama- 
tory chorus. Hence we find that the Masses of 
Haydn, Mozart (with the possible exception of the 
8th and 9th), Cherubini, Beethoven, Bach (a Protes- 
tant), Verdi, and Gounod are lacking in true eccle- 
siastical style, and are unsuited for liturgical 
purposes. They are, in fact, purely in concert 
style. The Ai? Mass of Schubert, however, and 
those of Kheinberger, Kiel, Havert, and Grell are 
more in accordance with ecclesiastical require- 
ments and traditions as being free at least from 
theatricality. The first step towards better things 
was the foundation of the St. Cecilia Society in 
1863, having for its aim the cultivation of plain 
chant, congregational singing, and polyphonic 
vocal music (see, however, H. W . Terry, ‘ Sidelights 
on German Art : the great Church Music Imposi- 
tion,* Musical Times, Aug. 1915, and the Paris 
Schola Cantorium), Later followed the pope*s 
rescript in 1903 and 1912 in favour of plain chant 
(see above), which, if not followed to extremes, 
should do much to restore the standard desired. 


Litbrature,— W eiumanu, But. of Church Music j Dickin 
son, Music of the. Western Church} Grove, s.v. ‘Mass,* etc. 
Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, ii 71. 

XIIL OOMOMEGATIOEAL SERVIOBS. -- X. The 
people*s patt.^ — The concert element unfortunately 
enters largely into many of the choral settings 
used in the Anglican and other Episcopal Churches, 
The ambitious Church composer cannot or does not 
always repress the temptation to make a tellins 
effect at the expense of the sanctity of the musicsS 
worship w^hich he leads, and the same is not urn 
known im nonconfonnist and American churches, 
especially wliere the admiring congregation have 
delegated their own part to a professional quartette 
of soloists. The people, or congregation, have, oi 
should have, a well-defined part, and that not a 
small one, in the conduct of divine worship. 

A German lady who had lived in England is quoted by 
Gurwen M saymg. In qnr Lutheran service, the clergyman does 
evwy thing. We, the laity, remain passive ; we have nothing 
to do but sing 2 or 3 verses, and this is done in such a dragging 
lifeless and unvaried fashion that it must prove a torment to 
any musical ear ' (Curwen, ii. 145). 

The music of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
Churches in Germany and throughout Europe if 
still unfortunately in a primitive condition. The 
chorales are sung sitting, and so slowly that breati 
must he taken every two or three notes withoul 
regard to phrasing or verbal or musical structure. 
The motet of the choir aftbrds relief to what is, 
musically speaking, a very unsatisfactory service! 
la the city churches of Denmark, and throughoul 
beotland, Wales, and Ireland (with the exceptior 
of sqtne churches in the Highlands or remote 
districts), the introduction of hymns of varied and 
often quick rhythm has given the services an ele- 
iljent of brightness. In Denmark and Scotland 
congregational responses have also been introduced. 


2. Types of service. — comparison of the 
musical services (ancient and modern) is nio^i 
instructive. Fir.stwe have the original pnmitivt* 
type in which the minister does everything ; then 
Psalms or hymns are introduced for the jxiople ; 
next comes the discovery that the people have tl'e 
light also to take part in the prayers, amens, and 
responses, not only in the ordinary services but 
also m the Communion and biipidicatory sci vices 
like the Anglican Litany Meanvhiic, a choir h 
introduced to lead the piei^e ; the introduction of 
an anthem or motet proves, or may prove, of real 
devotional value; but here the cho'ir may over'^tep 
its proper function, provide a musical display, and 
takeover the portions whicli should belong to the 
congregation. 

Take the choral Anglican service ; the anthem 
like settings of the *Te Deum,* *Benedictusd and 
other canticles in wdiicli the congregation mnxitd 
join are distinctly out of place (except as an 
anthem), since they are the property ol the con- 
gregation. In the Communion Service, again, the 
singing of the Creed usually makes it a choir 
Creed, not a Creed of the Church, or the people ; 
in the same manner the elalx>rate settings of the 
‘Agnus Dei* and ‘ Gloria in excelsis* defeat their 
object. It is peifectly appropriate to resen^e the 
‘Sanctus* and ‘Beneihctus* for the choir and 
priest— though the beautiful Anglican Communion 
Service, like the Litany, is admittedly already 
much too long. What nas often been called the 
Hyranny of me choir* is due to this tendency to 
appropriate and concertize certain portions of the 
service. One might say that it is due to (1) the de- 
mands of the Prayer Book, (2) musical ambition, 
and (3) acquiescence of musically uneducated clerCT. 
The inevitable tendency of such things is towards a 
purely concertized service, as in the Roman con- 
certized Mass, until some pope can arise and direct 
the attention of the cler^ and Church musicians 
i to the first principles of Christian w'orship. 

I LimRATURB.---Stewart, ch. x. ‘The Congregation*; F. G. 

; Edwards, Common Praise, London, 1887. 

i XIV. Music of tee Eastern CEURCE.-^'Uhe 
Eastern Church has been described as the Mother 
Christian Church. The patriarch of Constantinople 
at the close of the 6th cent, claimed su|>eriority 
over the Christian Church. In 606, however, the 
supremacy was given to the bishop of Bqme, and 
the Eastern Church ultimately separated and went 
on its own way. The present powerful Greek 
Church comprises (1) the Orthodox Church of 
Greece and the Greek colonies of Asia Minor ant 
the Churches of Serbia and Bulgaiia, (2) the 
Russian Church, and (3) the Churches of Syria, 
Armenia, and Kurdistan. 

I. The Greek Church. — The liturgical music 
characteristic of the Eastern Church is somewhat 
primitive, sung only by priests and a male voice 
choir unaccompani^. The congregation have no 
part, and stand throughout. The liturgicai melodies 
and choral sentences, as in the examples ^ven in 
S. G. Hatherly's Byzantine Music, are primitive in 
both structure and tonality ; they consist of short 
sections frequently repeated, and the tonality is 
vague, resembling the Gregorian inodes and repre- 
sented entirely by the white keys of the piano ; 

; one specimen given according to the use of the 
I Greek Church at Constantinople shows, however, 

I Turkish or Eastern influence in its chromatic 
: intervals (see also * Bryennius * and * Church 
Modes,* in Riemann*s Dictionary of Music), Like 
plain-song the music is unbarred and unrhythmical. 

The earliest tunes employed in the Greek 
Church were not written ; all singing except that 
by trained choirs was forbidden, and the tunes were 
handed down traditionally. St. John of Damascus 
arranged the hymns in use for ritual purposes and 
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wrote on iniiNknd theory, ha^ed on the eight 
Byzantine modes. After tlis kth cent, few hymns 
were written, though fresh were made 

oceasionally as the service became fixed. Among 
the compnM'r'' of these John Cuenzeles is the best 
known i(u hiv settings of the Psalms and hymns 
(c. A.B. IbHh, He also added to the signs for 
musical notation. 

Oriontai influence came through the Arabo- 
Persian school in the 14th century. The Greek 
thiwists consider their, system similar to the 
Orientah 

In tfie usual Greek service the choir sing anti- 
phonally, the resting section furnishing a drone or 
stationary bass. The vocal production is apt to 
l>e nasal. Keformers have made attacks on the 
notation, which is one great difficulty, difierent 
sy^temK of neums liaring been used. Part-sing- 
ing was sanctioned fm- the Greek Church at Athens 
in 1875— to be used on special occasions only— 
and a new system of versification was introduced 
aliout that time. The Psalms are sung to what 
are belie\ etl to be Hebrew melodies. 

2 , The Russian Church- — As indicated, the 
Uussian Church is a branch of tlie original Greek 
Church. Till about the year 1700 Eussian Church 
music was traditional in origin. Neunis ivere in 
use for notation as copied from the Greek service- 
lxK>kK. According to A. Soubies {Histoire de la 
tiiiisvpie cn Bimiei Paris, 1898), the Czar Alexia 
brought musicians to Kieff, who executed before 
him choral pieces in eight, twelve, and twenty parts. 

In the 18th cent, a five-line plain-song notation 
was adopted, and part-singing became popular; 
the theme, however, was placed in the bass. The 
Psalter W’as paraphrased oy Titow, and metrical 
versions were sung. 

About 1750-75 reforms "were introduced in the 
court choir, and new music in the Italian style was 
introduced under Bortnyansky (t 1825). ISTot long 
after the decease of the latter the national move- 
ment under Balakireffi exercised great influence, 
and new music preserving the tonality and genre 
of the old melodies was composed. Mucli of this 
is simple and massive in style, and depends upon 
nuance and expressive effects. The text is usually 
taken from the Psalms. More elaborate poly- 
phonic^ttings are adopted for the Creation Hymn, 
the Evening Service, and other parts of the liturgy 
(see W. H. Frere, ‘Notes on Enssian Church 
Music/ Cathulral Quarterly y Christmas, 1914).* 

In recent years non- liturgical pieces have been 
xSed in the Eussian Church set in thoroughly 
modern style, but unaccompanied in the a capella 
mode. In a programme of Eussian Church music 
performed in New York in Bee. 1914 occur the 
following : 

Four*, five-, and ten-part ‘ Oheruhhn Songs " by Bortnyansky, 
Eimsky-Korsakoff, and Eachmaninoflf ; eight-part * Easter 
Verses ’ by Smolensky ; eight-part * Nunc Dimittis * by Qretchan- 
inoff ; SIX-, se^ en-, and eight-part motets by Nikolsky, Tchesno- 
koff, Arkhangelsky, and others {Organist and Choirmaster, 
Jan. 1916, p. S84). 

One feature of Eussian choirs is their cavernous 
bass voices, singing an octave below the ordinary 
bass, and creating a kind of organ bourdon pedal 
effect. 

Literatcrb.— H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘Greek Church Music,* in 
Musical Antiquary, March 1911 ; Curwen, ii. 44; S. G. Hatheriy, 
Byzantine Music, London, 1892 ; Rebours, TraiU de psaltique ; 
J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church^, London, 1882 , 
A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the Hist, of the Eastern Church, 
do. ^61 ; A. Pongin, A Short Hist, of Russian Music, tr. L. 
Howard, do. 1915. A cantakion of the Faithful Departed was 
sung to a Kieff melody at the Gregorian Festival in. St. Paul's 
Cathedral in June 1915 (music published by Novello). 

XV- INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN CHURCH.’-li 
is well known that instrumental music played an 
important part in both Greek and Hebrew temple 
rites. 

I. Primitive instruments. — In Greek ritual 


tnimj^ets and clarions were prominent. In the 
Hebrew Temple at the beginning of the CInistiau 
era the harp, lute, flute, trumpet, and drum weie 
; used as accompaniment to the Psalms and canoni- 
; eal hymns ; yet, owing to the necessity of avoiding 
comparison with pagan rites, instuimental music 
was forbidden in the early Christian Church, 
Justin Martyr (103-167 ; Qtiwst. a Gent. Christian, 
propositarum) argues against it (C, Sayle, In 
Praise of Muskf London, 1897, p. 62). On the 
other hand, Clemens Alexancirinus, also in the 2nd 
cent., quoting the Psalmist in favour of instru- 
mental music, says : 

‘If 3’ou are able to accompany 3 our ^oices\vith the bre or 
cithara, you will incur no censure’ (Feed u. 4), 

St. Jerome (345-420) says : 

‘That W'hich DaMd made for the worship of God, inventing 
musical instruments.’ 

St. Augustine (354-430) likewise encourages 
‘the singing of Psalms to the lyre or psaltery’ 
(J, A. Latrobe, TAe Music of the Church, London, 
1831, p. 42). This regulation, or partial allowance, 
of instrumental music in the service of the Church 
seems not to have affected the Eastern branch, since 
in the Greek ‘Church instrumental accompaniment 
has never been allowed, probably from its prox- 
imity to the pagan East. 

Wiiere instrumental help was allowed, it is easy 
to understand that the lyre, cithara, etc., wmuld 
soon give way to the organ ; the ^vantage of 
having the accompaniment under the control of 
one person vrould be apparent, and from the 5th 
cent, onwards the organ became supreme. Ancient 
MSS of the Sth, 9th, and later centuries show the 
use of the harp, the square stringed psaltery, the 
rotta or erwth {of the viol species), and trumpet, 
which the minstrel galleries seen in ancient 
churches both on the Continent and in England 
confirm.^ In the minstrel gallery of Exeter 
Cathedral are representations of a cithern, bag- 
pipe, harp, violin, tambourine, etc. In recent 
times a bagpipe lament has been played in York 
Minster. A MS of Charlemagne’s time depicts King 
Bavid ‘singing Psalms, assisted by four musiesu 
instruments, the pneumatic organ, a sort of violin, 
a trumpet and a set of hells’ (E. J. Hopkins and 
E, F. Eimbault, The Organs, London, 1877, p. 32). 

Aelred, or Ethelred, the abbot {1109-66} of 
Bivaulx Abbey (Yorkshire), in hmBpecnVwm Chari- 
taiisy speaks of the ‘common people’ admiring 
‘ the sound of organs, the sound of cymballs and 
ittusicall instruments, the harmony of the pipes and 
comets’ (Prynne’s tr, ; see Bavey, p. 19).# 

Again, in the poem by Houlate, written in 1450, 
occurs this passage : 

‘ Clarions loud knellis 
Portatives [organs] and hdlisd 

John Case, writing in the Praise of Musiche in 
1586, says : 

‘In our English Church the Psalmes may be song, and Song 
most cunningly and with diverse artificial instruments of 
musick ’ (Sayle, p. 83). 

Later Fynes Morrison, in his Itinerary written 
at the end of the 16th cent., speaking of the 
Lutheran Church, says : 

‘ Before Divine service they had music in the galJery of the 
Church, of wind instruments, namely organs, cometts, sag- 
buttes, and the like '(quoted by H. Antcime, ‘The Orchestra 
m Church,' Organist and Choirmaster, Jan. 1916, p. 386 , see 
also K. Schlesinger, * The Utrecht Psalter and its Bearings on 
the History of Musical Instruments,’ Mus. Antiquary, Oct. 1910) 

About A.D. 1600 instrumental accompaniment 
for oratorio was introduced. G- Gabrieli (1557- 
1612) had used four sackbuts (trombones) as an 
accompaniment to his ‘Suxrexit Christus’ ; but 
probably they were used only to double the vocal 
parts. 

In thefirst ‘ sacred drama,’ ‘ L’Anima ed il Corpo,’ 
produced by Emilio del Cavaliere in Eome in 160(J, 
1 See Naumann, fig. 195, and p, 484. 
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an orchestra of remarkable composition, consisting 
of a double lyre, a harpsichord, a large or double 
guitar, and two flutes, was used. 

T. Corygate (1577-1617), describing a visit to 
Venice which must have occurred not long after 
the above event in Home, says : 

‘At that time I heard mucli good musicke in St. Markes 
Church,’ ‘Sometimes sixteene . . . instrumental! musitians 
. . . played together upon their instruments, ten sagbutts, 
foure cornets and two violdegambas of an extraordinary great- 
ness,’ also treble viols and theorboes together wth * seven pair 
of organs . . . standing al in a rowe together’ {Corygate' s 
Crudities^ in Sayle, p. 112) 

In England also about this time (1604) Henry 
Peacham says: 

‘ Wherein doth our practice of singing in our churches dififer 
fi 'im the pn''t"r« of T>r.^ id ’ - . . Poe wee not make one signe m 
.» I - ".g \"a\ t«aiik’'ig Cod in voyces and instruments of all 

s.ori:.') (3a^le, p iJ'rf; 


FoHo-wing the Reformation came a period when 
instrumental music in church was tabued. The 
loss of boys’ choirs necessitated separate instru- 
mental help later after the Restoration. In 1661, 
at a festivsd at St. George’s Church, Windsor, two 
double sackbuts and two double courtals were 
placed in the choir to help the -sveaker parts, %vhile 
in 1664 at Westminster Abbey and again in 1673 
in the Chapel Royal cornets were used for the 
treble parts, * there beiu^ not one lad for all that 
time capable of singing his part readily ’ (M. Locke, 
Present Practice of Music Vindicatedy London, 
1673, quoted in Rumpus, Eng. Cathedral Music, 

pp. 122, 126). 

It will be remembered that after the Restoration 
King Charles li. in 1660 sent Pelham Humphreys 
to France to learn the Italian style. Evelyn, 
wiiting in his diary on 21st Dec. 1662, remarks : 

‘One of his majesty’s chaplains preached, after which, 
instead of y« autnent, grave and solemn wind musiq accompany- 
ing ye organ, was introduced a concert of 24 violins between 
everj pause, after y« French fantasticallight way, better suiting 
a tavern, or a playhouse, than a church. This was je first time 
of change, and now we no more hear the cornet i wch gave life 
to ye organ ; that instrument is quite left off, in which the 
English were so skilf ull ’ (Bumpus, Eng Cathedral Music, p. 124). 

2, The orchestra. — ^The modern orchestra may 
he said to date from about 1676, when the Italians 
Stiadella (in his oratorio ‘John the Baptist’) and 
Alessandro Scarlatti were writing for the usual 
foundation of strings with various wood and brass 
wind instruments added for variety and colouring 
eftects. Before that the older lutes, viols, flutes, 
cornets, etc., were used in the manner of vocal parts. 

At this time Italian music was pre-eminent. 
Oui English Purcell took the Italian school as his 
model, rad his ‘Te Deum’ and ‘Jubilate,’ written 
in 1694 with accompaniment for strings, trumpet, 
and organ, was a remarkable achievement. 

We now come to the time of Bach (f 1750) and 
Handel (t 1759). Handel’s oratorios were given in 
the concert room ; Bach’s Church cantatas were 
render^ in church and had an accompaniment 
of stnngs, oboes and bassoons, and high-pitched 
trumpets in addition to the organ. After the 
death of Handel the spirit of the orcliestra invaded 
all branches of music. Haydu and Mozart were 
chapel-masters with modem orchestras at their 
command, and they composed Masses in concert 
style for church use, with accompaniment for full 
orchestra ; their example has since been followed 
and only in recent years has declined. In England 
the Handel Commemoration held in Westminster 
Abbey in 1784, in which an orchestra of 250 
iustrumentalists took part, was a striking event. 
An orchestra in church on the occasion of festivals 
or oratorio presentations is now a common occur- 
rence in this country. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

1 The ancient comet was of wood (leather-covered) and re- 
sembled a- flute with a trumpet mouth-piece. The shawm was 
a pnmitive clarionet and the sackbxit an early form of trombone, 
ijl these were made ip wte, small and large (see Stainer, Music 
of the Bible, also English Music, pp. 349 and 458 f.). 


for instance, flne^ loiuierings are given wiih 
orchestra of the principal orato^lo^, 

It only remains to mention the English wllage 
orchestra which, as late as the mliliile of hist 
century, was to be heard in most village churches. 
It consisted generally of a violin, bass, a Author 
clarionet, and a bassoon. Their performances 
were perhaps not artistic, but their banishment 
by means of the harmonium was neverfcheiess a 
to the musical life of the countryside. 

3. The organ.— The eaiUest mention of the 
organ as understood m the modem sen^e is with 
legard to the Roman kr/drauitcs, or hydrmiln* 
organ, invented some three centuries before 
Christ. It is supposed, from reference.^ in the 
Talmud, to have lieen used in the Temple worship. 
Later it seems to have been heard is the Roman 
theatres. It W’as famed for its loud note (single 
notes only) and light touch (see J.^ W. Wannan, 
‘The Hydraulic Organ of the Ancient^/ J/mviVfi/ 
Association LecturCy Jan, 1904, also Englkh M mH\ 
London, 1906). 

Organs seem to have been in common use in the 
Spanish churches in .A.D. 450, according to JuUanus, 
a Spanish bishop (Hopkins and KhnbauU, Tim 
Organ?, London, 1877), while Pope Vitahan intro- 
duced the organ to Rome in the 7th oent. in order 
toas8i.stthe congregational singing. There were 
organs in Aix-la-Chapelle in 8U. A hundred 
years before this the Anglo-Saxons wrere using 
orgaus in England, and they were introduced Into 
Ireland in the 9th century. In the 10th cent, 
there appears to have been a remarkably large 
organ in Winchester Cathedral, blown by tw^enty- 
six bellows and containing four hundred pipes. In 
Scotland Fordun describes the use of the organ at 
the re-interment of the English Queen Margaret at 
Dunfermline in 1250. 

So far the organ was a most cumbersome instru- 
ment, and in place of keys had rods or levers. In 
the 11th cent, clumsy short wooden keys were 
invented. These were beaten by the flsi in much 
the same way as the keys for the church tower 
carillon, or peal of bells. As to organ 'buildeiH, 
the earliest knowm was a priest Van Os, who built 
the organ for St. Nicholas church, Utrecht, in 
1120. Organ pedal keyboards in rudimentary 
form appeared in the 15th cent, as wellftis dis- 
tinctive names for the stops, but the compa>8 was 
still very limited. 

Modem organ-playing is said to Imve begun In 
Italy with Francesco Landino (f 1390), organist of 
St. Lorenzo in Florence. The church organ hCJ 
hitherto been used to lead out the plain-song — ^in 
unison only. There were, however, smaller organs 
used which could be moved about. The positive, 
often circular in shape, had one or tivo rows of 
pipes. The portative, so small that it could be 
placed on the knees, was blown with one hand and 
played with the other, and it was on this smaller 
organ that organ-playing, as an art, originated. 
There was also, later on, the small re^ organ 
called the regals in use ; it portable like the 
others (HopHns and Rimbault, p. 39), 

In the next century we find that organists of 
repute begin to appear. 

The great popularity of the Lutheran chorale in 
Germany led to its being treated in artistic form 
for the organ and played as a pi elude, or Choral^ 
vorspiele. Originally the organ -was played only 
between the verses as mentioned, but in 1650 
Samuel Scheldt (f 1654), in his Tablatnr Book, 
begins to treat the organ as an accompaniment also 
for the singing. In the Roman Church organ inter- 
ludes helped to spread out the Magnificat to the 
necessary length when sung in procession. The 
greatest of Dutch organists, Jan Swelinck (t 1621), 
at Antwerp, and Geronimo Freseobaldi (f 1640), 
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who Imi ii0,000 hen he first played in Ht. 

^ Peter*®, R«ane, m 1614, v^ere noted for their extern- 
of '^neh interhideK 

In the Kn;:ii'^h Cliureh the choir dominated the 
sitimtion, and the organ liatl no peilaP Xo dis- 
tiiigiii'-hed executant® arose until tne Reformation. 
With the advent of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 the 
inflnenre of the Geneva Protestants, %vho did not 
believe in instrumentai worship, began to be felt. 
Their demand was for simplicity in woiship. As 
a result the Puritan party in England deeieed in 
1571 : 

* We allow not the tossing of the Psalms from one side to the 
other, tnth inUnnuigUng of organs.* 

Matters came to a climax, during the Civil “War 
in 1644, when the destruction of cliurch organs was 
ordered by Parliament (see Hopkins and iiimbault, 
in 91 If.}. 

After^ the Restoration in 1660 organs 'were re- 
erected in great Imste in t cathedrals and churches, 
and organ - builders u ere imported, including 
* Father ' Smith, who built the organ in St. Pauls 
Cathedral* Purcell, the great English predecessor 
of Handel, tvrote a 'Voluntary for ye Dubie Organ/ 
By * double ^ is meant a 16-foot pedal organ. A 
custom arose at this time in England of playing 
a middle voluntary after the Psalm, generally on 
the mounted cornet (a mixture stop) or trumpet ; 
it usually ‘'Cived onl^" as a means of vulgiir dis- 
play, In addition to the middle voluntary, other 
features of the times were the interludes at the 
end of each line of the metrical Psalms, with a 
Sourish or shake at the end, the sitting dowm for 
the metrical Psalms (except at the ' Gloria ’), and 
the later introduction ot barrel organs* The 
interludes and sitting down still persist in the 
Lutheran Church abroad* 

The musical inefheieneies of the country and 
smaller town churches at this time are quaintly 
described by Mace (Mtme^s He 

says : 

* l shall not need to blazon It abroad in Print how miserably 
the Prophet Dnvid‘8 Psalms are (as I may sa>) tortured or tor- 
inentod-' He advocates that *it is better never to sing at ah 
than to sing out of tune,’ and thence goes on to say that 
or^nists are ‘ a constant charge, a terrible business,’ and that 
a ^Parish dark’ could be easily taught ‘how to pulse or strike 
most of our conimou Psalm Tunes* (ap, Wilhams, Story of 
Organ MttsiCf p. 216). 

With the 19th cent. English organists began to 
come to the front, represented By such men as 
Russell, Adams, S. S. Wesley, Smart, and others, 
and at the present time English organists and 
ordlms easily occupy the front rank. 

in Scotland the organ was practically tmnsed 
in church from the Reformation up to when 
it was re-introduced (McCrie, p. 337 ; Stewart, 
p. 157). 

LnmaTUES.— C. F. A. Williams, Stoiy of ths Organ, London, 
IdOS, Btorg of Organ Music, do. 19(^ ; H. C. tr&hee. The Organ 
and its Masters, 6.0. 1909; H. Statham, The Organ and its 
PositKm in Musical Art, do. 1909 ; J. I. Wedgwood, Diction- 
ary of Organ Stops, do. 1905 ; H. W. Rickards, The Organ 
Accompaniment of the Church Services (Anglican), do. 1911. 

In conclusion it may be said that music is the 
most powerful ally that the Church has at its dis- 
posal. It can touch the emotions and the heart 
where all other means fail If the organist is in 
earnest (and the minister is sympathetic), he be- 
comes the active colleague of his minister in his 
^eat calling. The best results, however, can 
follow only S both keep an open mind and ‘ live to 
learn. ^ The study of the past is the best corrective 
for the present. 

Literature. — B. Dickinson, Music of the Western Church, 
London, 1902 ; G. W. Stewart, Music in the Church, do. 1914 ; 
J. S* Cnrwea, Studies m Worship Music, do., i. 1880, ii, 1885; 
F. G. Edwards, Common Praise, do. 1887 ; T. F. Forth, Sanc- 
tity of Church Music, do. 1914 ; W. S. Pratt, Mist, of Music, 
do. 1911; E. Naumann, Hist, of Music, Eng. tr.^, do. 1900; 
W, S. Rockstro, Mist, of Music, do. 1886; John Hullah, 
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Hut. of Modern Mtm3,6o 1897 ; J. E. Matthew, Handbook 
rf Mii^t&ry (with Bibliographic*^), do. 1S9S, The Litera- 

ftm’ of Mtmc, do J. S Buimus, Dictwjiary of Ecclesi- 

cubical Tertns, do. 1910; Prayer Eooh BictiOiiary, do. 1912; 
C. F. A. WBiiams, Story of Sotaiion, do. lOOS. 

IIeebeet Westerby, 

MUSIC (Egyptian).-—!. Sources. — It is unfortu- 
nately impossible to derive much information Mitli 
regard to ancient Egyptian music from the writings 
of the classical authors. They coniine themselves 
to general observations, none of which carry us 
very far, anti some of ivhich are demonstrably 
inaccurate. Diodorus (i. 81), indeed, is respon- 
sible for an observation on the subject which led, 
for a time, to the mistaken idea that the Egyp- 
tians were an unmusical race. ' It was not cus- 
tomary/ he says, ‘for the Egyptians to practise 
music, because they considered it effeminate and 
undesirable/ On what gxnunds his statement is 
based it would be difficult to say, and he himself 
admits that the Greek poets and musicians visited 
Egypt in order to improve their art. Plato {Legg. 
ii. 656 f.), on the other hand, ascribes a very high 
antiquity and a very noble character to the sacred 
mu-sie of the Egyptians, wffiose rnles concerning it 
were, according to him, most rigid, only certain 
kinds being aUowed by Government. This is con- 
firmed by Strabo (xviL 1), who says that 'the 
children of the Egyptians were tauglit letters, the 
songs appointed by law, and a certain kind of 
music, established hy government, to the exclusion 
of every other ’ ; and, further, that vocal and in- 
strumental music was usually admitted in the 
worship of the gods, especially at the commence- 
ment of the services, except in the temple of Osiris, 
where neither singers nor players on the date or 
the lyre were allowed to perform. It is question- 
able how much of this confident assertion is the 
result of actual knowledge ; the statement as to 
the limiting of the kinds of music certainly does 
not agi’ee wnth what is known from more reliable 
sources. Herodotus (ii. 79) speaks of his sunrise 
at finding that the song called Jffaneros by the Egyp- 
tians, a dirge said to have been named after the 
son of the first king of Egypt, was similar to the 
Cyprian dirge Linos or Aihnos. This, however, 
is practically all that can be gathered from such 
sources. 

2 * System of music* — ^The paucity of information 
is still more deplorable when we come to the ques- 
tion of the system of music used by the Egyptians. 
No specimens of their musical notation have been 
preserved to us, for reasons w'hich are manifest. 
Almost the whole of our knowledge of th#life of 
ancient Egypt is derived from sculptures, wall- 
paintings, and reliefs; and, while musical scenes 
and instruments are there depicted with consider- 
able frequency, it is obvious that nothing inore 
is to be expected from such sources. A musical 
score woulcf scarcely lend itself to representation 
in granite or limestone. The increasing care with 
Avhich MSS on papyrus are now being ccdlected and 
examined may in time provide us with the necessaiy' 
information ; but up to the present it is lacking. 

Something may be inferred .from the construc- 
tion and range of the musical instruments repre- 
sented on the monuments and wall-pictures, but 
the limits of such inference are narrow. It is, 
for example, probably a fair inference from the 
material mentioned above that the music of the 
Egyptians was not only in unison, but that they 
were accustomed to harmony, and that they had 
even attained to considerable skill in the bmiding 
up of harmonic effects. The opposite view has been 
frequently expressed, but the testimony of the 
monuments seems conclusive on the point. One 
representation, for example, shows a harp of ten 
strings, and a Inte on which at least three times 
as many intervals must have been producible in 
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union mth a lyre of only five strings. Others 
show pipes playing together of such various lengths 
that they must nave been designed to play in 
harmony and not in unison. In f^t, there are 
repeated representations of what might be called 
an orchestra, and it seems out of the question to 
suppose that these aggregates of instruments were 
designed only to multiply the melody. 

Instances of the various combinations of instru- 
ments found in these orchestras are given by 
Wilkinson {The Ancient Egyptimu^ ed. 1871, i. 
86-89). The fact that the harp is the instru- 
ment most frequently depicted, and that it evi- 
dently formed the basis of Egyptian instrumental 
music, suggests the further inference that the 
Egyptian harmony was purely diatonic, and that 
every piece must have been played, from beginning 
to end, in the same key ; for, before pedals were 
invented, the harp could play only a straight up 
and down diatonic scale. Little more than this can 
even he inferred, much less asserted. Students of 
this aspect of the subject must be referred to the 
various musical works mentioned in the Literature 
at the end of the article, where they will find all 
that can be made of it. 

3. Importance of music in ancient Eg^ypt, — 
There is, however, abundant evidence of the im- 
portant place which music held in Egyptian life, 
lbs origin was ascribed to divinity— sometimes to 
the goddess Isis, but more particularly to the god 
Thoth, or Tebuti. Among the sacred books attri- 
buted to him are two Boohs of th^ Singer. From 
a very early date it appears to have been the 
custom that a regular part of the royal establish- 
ment ^ould consist of a band of instrumentalists 
and singers. Thus under the Old Empire we 
have mention of a certain Ka'benem, ‘the super- 
intendent of the singing,’ who was also, with a 
somewhat curious jumhling of duties, superin- 
tendent of the royal harim (Erman, L%fe in 
Ancient Egypt^ p. 250). Another reference gives 
us the names of three ‘ superintendents of the royal 
singing,’ two of whom seem to have been singers 
themselves, for they observe that ‘they daily 
rejoice the heart of the king with beautiful songs, 
and fulfil every wish of the king by their beauti- 
ful singing’ {ih, p, 250). Some of these choir- I 
masters appear to have been of high rank — they 
are called ‘royal relatives’ — and to have held 
priestly as well as musical office, being priests 
of the king and of his ancestors. Under the New 
Empire there are also references to men who were i 
singei#to Pharaoh, and particularly to one man, 
Neferronpet, who was ‘superintendent of the 
singers to Pharaoh ’ and also ‘ superintendent of 
the singers of all the gods’ {ih. p. 251). This j 
points to a regular organization of the sacred 
music of the whole Empire ; and the probability 
is that there was a stereotyped form of religious 
music, preserved and maintained by the pnests, 
in which, however, part was sometimes taken, 
especially in the time of the New Empire, by lay 
performers— more particularly by women. Under 
the XVIIIth dynasty many women of high rank 
were appointed to offices connected with the wor- 
ship of the temple of Amen, some of them hear- 
ing the title gemat en Amen, ‘singer of Amen’ 
(Budge, History of Egypt, 1902, iv. 179 f . ). In fact, 
Erman states that ‘we scarcely meet with one 
lady under the New Empire, whether she were 
married or unmarried, the wife of an ecclesiastic 
or layman, whether she belonged to the family 
of a high priest or to that of an artisan, wffio 
Avas not thus connected with a temple’ (p. 295), 
The chief duty of these women was to play the 
sistrum before the god. In some of the wall- 
.. pictures of the time of the New Empire, particu- 
larly in those of the tomb of Kamessu m. (dynasty 


XX.), priests are reprefrcnted as j^erforniei-^ upon 
the harp. Altogether, therefore, it may be eon- 
eluded that music, at least in higher 
was held in very high estimation by the ancient 
Egyptians, and occupied no small place in their 
lim. The more secular branch or the nni^ral 
profession in Egypt seems to luave held a very 
different position, ami to have performed music of 
a very different type, which was mixed with other 
elements of a sufficiently frivoioris kind— a 
which may account for the misleading statement 
of Diodorus already quoted. The representatioiiH 
which have been preserved show that secular 
music was used mainly in connexion with festivals 
and entertainments not always of the most decorous 
type, according to our ideas, and was freqtiently 
accompanied by the performances of professional 
dancers and jugglers. It is perhaps permissible Ui 
mfer that tne average of musical t^te in Egypt 
was not very different from what it is in our own 
land. 

Variations in the current musical taste may be traced fron\ 
the pictures of social life. Under the Old Empire instrumental 
music seems to have been performed &olel\ f. nion, and to e 
served mainly as an accompaniment to the voice. In the time 
of the New Empire women-players on the J>re, the lute, and 
the double pipe are met with. 

The singers seem at all periods to have marked 
the rhythm by clapping the hands^ — in fact, this 
simple methocl of marking time is so inseparable 
in tne Egyptian mind from the idea of music that 
the word ‘to sing’ is written in all periods by the 
hieroglyphic sign of a hand. Blind performers 
were not unknown — a representation from Tell 
el-Amama shows a blind harpist accompanying 
several blind choristers who mark the rhythm 
with the clapping of hands. 

4. Musical instruments. — ^When we come to the 
question of the musical instruments employed by 
the Egyptians, there is no lack of reliable material, 
the mural decorations of the vaiious toml® abound- 
ing in representations of the difierent instniments. 
Of these the harp seems always to have been the 
chief and the favourite. It is found in various 
forms and various degrees of elaboration, ranging 
from small instruments with six or seven strings, 
which could be easily carried, and were frequently 
played by performers seated or kneeling on the 
ground— the instrument being either restSd on its 
own base or supported on a light stand— up to 
very large and elaborate ones, whose base waa 
enlarged to form a resonance-cliamber, and which 
sometimes carried as many as twenty strings; 
these were played by performers standing, and 
seem to have been more or less reserved for music 
of a more elevated, possibly altogether of a re- 
ligious, type, as the performers upon them appear 
to have been priests. A very small harp w'ith four 
strings, and played by a performer who rests it on 
her shoulder (Wilkinson, i. 121), is consider^ by 
Naumann to be the first authentic form of the 
Egyptian harp. Erman, however, refers it (p. ^2) 
to the time of the New Empire, and lus onmlon 
is to 1^ preferred. The greatest daboration of the 
harp is reached in the time of dynasties XIX. and 
XX. The representations of priests playing the 
harp in the tomb of Ramessu m. show instniments 
which are not only distinguished by the number 
of their string, but are also very elaborately 
decorated, the framework being carved and inlaid 
with gold, ivory, tortoise-shdl, and mother-of- 
pearl, and ornamented with various figures. The 
chief distinction between the Egyptian and the 
modem harp is that in the former the front sup- 
port or pole is lacking, and there are no ped^, 
so that change of key can have been accomplished 
omy hy retuning the instrument by means of 
the pe^. The strings of the harp, as also those 
of the lyre, appear to have been of catgut ; in one 
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specimen of the latter they have been found still 
in position, and so well preserved as to sound 
when struck. Several smaller instrunients of harp 
type but of uixusual shapes were also in use, and 
are figured by WUkinson (i. 119). 

#f smaller instruments, the luic or guitar is the 
one most frequently met with ; its symbol | , iiefer, 
is one of the commonest hieroglyphic signs. Its 
Egyptian name Wiis derived from the Semitic nbl. 
It appears to have been played chiefly by women, 
and was sometimes slung by a band round the 
neck. The body was of wood, sometimes covered 
mth leather, Originaliy it was an exceedingly 
primitive instrument, with only one string, but 
later it became possessed of tnree, w^hich were 
played by means of a plectrum. The strings were 
fastened at the lower end to a triangular piece of 
wood or ivory, and at the upper extremity of the 
handle they passed over a small crossbar and were 
secured either by pegs or by being passed through 
an aperture in the handle, round which they were 
then bound. The lute does not appear to have had 
any bridge. 

The i^re was probably not a native Egyptian 
instrument, but a foreign importation. It does not 
make its appearance before the time of the X Vlllth 
dynasty except on one occasion. On the wall of 
the tomb of the prince Khnemu-betep at Beni 
Hasan {dynasty XII.) it is repiesented in the hands 
of one of a company of Aamu or Bedawln who are 
being introduced to the prince. In this case it is 
being played by a man ; but as an Egyptian instru- 
ment it seems to have been more frequently played 
by women. It is found of various shapes and 
sizes, ranging from small instruments with five 
strings, which were carried imder the arm and 
playSi either with or without a plectrum, up to 
large ones of eighteen strings, reacliing a hmght 
of about six feet, and standing on an ornamental 
base. Specimens of the Egyptian lyre in the 
Berlin and Leyden museums show one of its arms 
shorter than the other, in order possibly to provide 
an ea&y method of tuning, by sliding the strings 
along the bar on which they were tightened. 

Of wind inslrvments almost none but wooden 
specimens have been pieserved. Pictures in the 
monuments, however, show troops accompanied 
by trumpeters who use a very simple straight 
trumpet of about 18 inches in length, and made 
apparently of brass or some similar metal (e,^., 
the representation of the battle of Eamessu ii, 
a^inst the Kheta). Various kinds of flute are 
represented. In the time of the OM Empire 
there were two sorts in use, one of extraordinary 
length — 4 or 5 feet — ^which was held by the player 
obliquely behind him, and a short one, varying in 
the specimens preserved from 7 to 15 inches in 
length. Later, in the time of the New Empire, 
these seem to have been almost supeiseded by 
the double pipe, an instrument with the mouth- 
pieces brought together and the tubes separating 
in V-shape and terminating in bell-shaped mouths. 
This form of pipe is frequently figured, being 
played mostly by female performers, and often as 
an accompaniment to dancers. 

The flutes preser^^ed are of wood, ivory, horn, or bone, but 
others were made of reeds ; and, in 1889, W. M. Flmder^s Petrie 
found at Dlahun, m the tomb of a lady named Maket, tao 
musical reeds incased for protection in a larger reed. The scale 
indicated by their holes is the major scale (Ten Years' Digging 
in Egypt j London, 1893, p 124). 

Garstang^s excavations at Beni Hasan in 1902-04 
provided good specimens of several of the instru- 
ments described above. A harp of five strings 
presented no difierences of any importance as com- 
pared with alreai^-existing specimens in Paris, 
Turin, and the British Museum. A drum, 65 
centimetres in length and 29 in breadth, was 


; carved from a single cylinder of wood. Its ends 
were of parchment, connected together by a net- 
work of leather thongs. These thongs were 
tightened by being twisted with a short stick, so 
as to enable the pitch of the instrument to be 
maintained. Two flutes were of considerable in- 
terest, and were the subject of an article by 
Southgate in the Mttskal News of Aug. 1903, 
They are respectively 90 and 95 centimetres in 
length, made of the water-reed {Arundo donax). 
Each has four notches, the tubes are open through- 
out, and a slight thinning at the mouth-end sug- 
gests that a mouth-piece of some sort may have 
been attached. There aie three finger-holes 5 
millimetres in width, the distances of these from 
the mouth-end being 62*5, 68*6, and 81 centimetres 
in the shoiter fl,ute, whose natural note is /. The 
natural note of the longer tube is e natural. The 
notes produced by the finger-holes are in the one 
case e, /, y, b flat ; and in the other /, f sharp, 
a sharp, and c. An Arab fiute-player at Beni 
Hasan had no difficulty in playing these ancient 
instruments, which very much resembled his own 
flute in principle, though the latter was made out 
of an old gun- barrel. The date of the tomb in 
which these objects were found is unfortunately 
somewhat uncertain, but they may be ascribed to 
the period of the Middle Kingdom. 

Among instruments of percussion there were 
several forms of drum, cymbals, castanets, the 
tambourine, and the sistrum. The commonest 
form of drum is a long narrow cylinder of wood 
01 copper covered wdth parchment at both ends, 
the parchment being strained by bracing cords, 
j It occurs chiefly in military^ scenes.^ During the 
march it was slung in a vertical position over the 
dnimmerts shoulder, and he played it by beating it 
with his hand. Another type of drum was more 
like the side drum of present times in shape, with 
this difference, that its sides >vere convex, giving 
it the shape of a small cask. This type \vas beaten 
with two drumsticks. A form of drum frequently 
represented corresponds to the 4^7Xibfika used at 
the present time by peasant w^omen and the Nile 
boatmen. It is of funnel shaxxe, and w^as apparently 
made of pottery, with parchment strained over the 
wide month. The Egyptian cxjmbals were smaller 
[ than those now in use, ranging from 54 to 7 inches 
i in diameter. In other respects they were similar to 
; them, and w^ere made either of brass or of an alloy 
! of silver and brass. Castanets ivere in the form of 
; slightly curved sticks of wood or ivory, ^bout a 
foot long, and often terminating in a human head. 
The tamhourim or timbrel appears to have been 
a favourite instrument in religions ceremonies as 
well as in secular music. It was played by either 
men or women, but oftener by the latter. Three 
types are represented — one circular, one square or 
oblong, and a third of tw'o squares, separated by a 
bar. There is no direct evidence of the existence 
of the metal rings or disks found in the frame of 
the modern instrument; but, from the way in 
which the performer is seen to wave it over his 
head, it may be concluded that these existed. 
There remains the sistrum, which was the sacred 
musical instrument excellence, if indeed it may 
be called a mu‘=;ical instrument. It consisted of a 
handle, generally carved in the shape of a head of 
the goddess Hathor, from the upper end of which 
rose an arch of bronze ribbon, somewhat in the 
shape of an elongated horseshoe. Through holes 
in the sides of this arch there were loosely inserted 
three or four metal bars, bent at each end to keep 
them from slipping out. When the sistrum was 
waved, these oars, striking on the bronze arch, 
emitted a tinkling sound. The sistrum was used 
in the most solemn religious services, and wa^^ 
frequently carried by women of the naost exalted 
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rank. Several sistra have been preserved, varying 
fi'om 8 to 18 inches in length. Models of sistra in 
enamelled ware were often deposited in tombs, 
being first broken in sign of mourning. 

LiTERAimB. —Herodotus, bk. li, ; Diodorus, bk. 1. ; Strabo, 
bk. xrii. ; Plato, Leqg. bk. ii ; J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians^ ed. London, 1871, i. 82-140, 
see also larger ed. 1836, i. ; C R. Lepsius, JDenJsmaUr aim 
Aegypten und Aethiopmy Berlin, 1849-59; A. Erman, Ltfe 
in Ancient Egypt^ Eng. tr., London, 1894, pp. 249-255, 295 ; M. 
Brodrick and A A. Morton, Concise Diet, of Eggp. Archm' 
ology, do. 1902, pp. 62, 105-107, 166 ; C, Engel, Miudc of the 
most Ancient Nations, do. 1864 ; W. Chappell, Bist. of Music, 
do. 1874, i. ; J. F. Rowbotham, Sist. of Music, do. 1885-B7, i ; 
E. Nanmann, Hist, of Music, Eng. tr., do. 1^2^6, L $4-63; 
J, Garstang, Burial Custmis of Ancient Egypt, do. 1907 ; 
Southgate, in Musical Mews, Aug. 1903. 

James Baikie. 

MUSIC (Greek and Boman ). — Ajij tradition as 
to the first stages of development of Greek music 
is veiled in mythical ohscurity. It is natural that 
with a lively and artistic people, such as the Greeks 
were, the culture of music should have been very 
wide-spread. There was a great abundance of 
popular melodies, wMcb brightened up the every- 
day life of the people (see Bucher, Arb&it und 
Jdhythmus ^) ; their social life was enlivened by love- 
songs and drinking-songs, and they glorified the 
gods at their festivals, as well as the victors in the 
national ^mes, with choral songs accompanied by 
dances. Pindar, from w^hose pen there are still in 
existence forty-four odes of the last-mentioned 
kind, was a composer as well as a poet. The 
oldest piece of Greek music which has come down 
to us — leaving out of account as un<iuestionably 
spurious the composition of three verses of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter— is the beginning of a 
melody to rindaPs first Pythian Ode. The Jesuit 
Athanasius Kircher published it in Ms Musurgia 
universalis (Rome, 1650). It is true that the 
manuscript to -which he appeals has not been 
found, and therefore the genuineness of the melody 
has been doubted in various quarters. Von Jan 
(Musici scrvptores Greed i see also SupjpUmeTity 
‘Melodiarum reliquiae’) has not admitted it to his 
list at all. The most reliable information on all 
questions relating to the history of Greek music 
is to be foimd in Hugo Riemaun’s Handhuch der 
MusihgeschkhiSy i. i, (the Pindar melody is given 
on p, 131), 

The epoch-making researphes of Rudolph West- 
phal [Die Musik des griech. Alte-rtuim and Griech. 
Harmonih und Melopoeie^) require critical testing, 
because^ Westphal, with more imagination than 
discretion, has advanced a great many uncertain 
hypotheses. F. A. (Sevaert’s Hist, et tMorie de la 
musigue d& Vantiquit& must also be used with 
caution, as he depends too much upon Westphal’s 
hypotheses. The same applies to Gleditsch, who 
treats the music of the Greeks as an appendix to 
metrics in Iwan Miiller’s Handhich der Mass. 
Altertitmswissmschaf^y voL ii. 

Out of the choral lyric sprang the drama, which 
in the classical period was chiefly musical drama. 
The comparative criticism -which Aristophanes in 
his Frogs devotes to the art of iEsehylus and 
Euripides is aimed at their music quite as much 
as tlie contents of their dramas. There is also 
extant a short fragment of a melody from the 
Orestes of Euripides (see von Jan’s Supplement, 
p. 4f.). 

Alongside of the drama, from about B.c, 400 
the dithyrambus assumed an important part in the 
perfecting of musical expression ; and the primitive 
became from that time the field in which 
ever-increasing virtuosity could display its skill. 
In correspondence with the freer formation of the 
lyrical rhythms, from this time onwards the voice- 
part paid more attention to the distribution of the 
accents, which in the Greek language have a 


musical meaning of their own (cf, Crn^'iu^, ‘Die 
delphischen Hymnea’ in FhiMogm, Hii., Suppl.h 
Besides songs accompanied by stringed inbtrument k 
{KiBagipdiKi) and those accompanied by wind-iuBtrii* 
ments (at*X^5a^), there was also pure inatrumeittn! 
music {KidapiCTiki} anti a.vX’qriMi). Guhrauer 
shown {AUgrieeh. Prom'amm- musik) that the in- 
struments mu.sic of the ancients was essentially 
* programme ’ {i.e. illustrative or descriptive) music, 
especially in the case of the Pythian which 
represented Apollo's fight with the dragon. 

The great importance wiiich the Greeks attached 
to music is also shown in the fact that music culture 
and instruction were subjects of minute Htate 
control. Even Plato, who in his Hdkvrda e.v presses 
himself a pronounced opp<ment to art, give.s in that 
work most detailed attention to the regulating of 
music. On the high estimate of the ancients of 
the etMcal value of music, and the controversy of 
the schools of philosophy about it, see Abert, 
Die Lekre vom, Ethos %n der griecMschen Mnsik. 
Sparta especially, acting i-mder government orders, 
took an interest in music, and wm find Terpander 
of Lesbos, the oldest musician of impoitanee, 
active there in the 6th or 7th cent. B.c. His name 
is closely connected with the history of citharodu* 
music. 

Songs in ancient times, whether sung by indi- 
viduals or by a choir, wmre in unison throughout, 
with the exception that boys’ and men’s voices 
were an octave apart from each other. Moreover, 
the independent tones of the accompanying instru- 
ments, which may have been inserted ])etw’een, 
must not he understood as a second part in the 
sense attached to that expression by an ear 
accustomed to harmony. Westphal’s contentions 
about polyphony rest partly on arbitrar^^ conclu- 
sions and partly on a misunderstanding of the 
word TToKvfpfavla, -which doe.s not have the same 
meaning as our modem ‘ polyphony ’ (see Graf, de 
Grcecorum vetentm re musica; for information 
about stri’-^ged ir^truments see von Jan, Dm 
griech. and art. * Saiteninstru- 

mente,’ in Baumeister’s DenkimUr des Mtms. 
Alteriums, iii.). 

The bow -was entirely unkno-svn to the andents ; 
the strings w'ere either plucked -with the fingers, as 
we play our haips, or beaten wdth a .small pitectruni 
{7r\7}KTpov), like our zither or the cymbal of the 
gypsies. The stringed instniments may 1^ divided 
mto two chief classes : the older simple XtJpa (called 
in Homer the ddapis or <t>6ppiy^), and the Ki0dm, 
which is distinguished from the Mpa by its large 
square sounding-board. The original number of 
strings -was seven. How they w'ere tuned, if in 
the Dorian octave (see below*) with the omission 
of the third highest degree, just as, we are in- 
formed, Terpander used it, or otherwise, W'e cannot 
now determine. Each string gave only one sound ; 
the Greeks knew nothing a^ut shortening the 
strings by means of bridges. The seems 

to have been the only known means of gating 
from the string a note different from the funda- 
mental one. Besides the seven-stringed lyre, there 
were also in common use a number of difierent 
harp-like instruments with a far greater number 
of strings. 

The class of wind-instruments is represented 
by the a^X<5y, which in size and pitch resembled 
our clarionet rather than the flute, as it had a 
double set of reeds, and was blowm from the end 
(see yon Jan, art. *Floten,’ in Baumeister). 

It is peculiar to the Gieeks that almost invari- 
ably two ai\oi were used at the same time by one 
player— a fact which Gevaert tries in vain to glo.'^s 
ovOT. The oldest representative of a^X<5s-p]aying 
IS Olympus, who, like Terpander, was from A.sia- 
Minor, and belonged probably to about the same 
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time. The oldest so-calied enharmoaie scale is 
ascuhed to 1dm, and is, according to Biemann’s 
convincing hypothesis (p. 43 f. ), the iive-note scale 
without semitones, which makes its appearance 
as the earliest stage among other peoples as well — 
d9g a h d\ From d to the Phrygian octave, 
and Olympus came from Phryma. After they had 
become acquainted mth the mil seven-note octave, 
people felt in these old melodies the intentional 
omission of the third note in each tetrachord, 
/ and c. When the series of tones was trans- 
ferred to the Dorian octave and by this 
transposition the third tone was omitted, they 
had reached the second stage of development of 
the enharmonic ef a he* e\ where twice an interval 
of a semitone and one of two whole tones succeed 
one another. Biemann demonstiates the same 
arrangement in J apanese musk*. Finally, by means 
of inserting the quarter-tone (oko-is) between c and 
/as V eli as between h and c', they again made up 
the tetrachord to four notes. This is the latest 
form of enharmonic, and the only one recognked 
by later theorists. 

Among other instraments, apart from cymbals, 
kettle-drums, and castanets, which serve the pur- 
poses of rhythm onl^", not of harmony, we must 
mention the organ because of the great import- 
ance which it has assumed in Christian times. It 
appears for the iirst time in Alexandrian and 
Boman times as hydrnvVSy ‘water-organ’ — so 
called because the air--.iipply was obtained by 
means of water-pressure — but it had only a limited 
and wholly secular use. The Alexandrian and 
Boman epochs (cf. Friedlander, SitteTtgeschichte 
Morns’^) show, indeed, a wide-spread musical 
activity, but it ivas not siifticientfy creative; it 
lived entirely in the traditions of the classical 
Greeks. In fact, an attempt was made in Hadrian’s 
time, sts by Julian afterwards, to approach still 
nearer to these by means of a reform to the archaic 
(cf, Mdiiler, Gesch. dev alien und mittelaltcrL 
Mmihy p. 34 f. ). The early Christian music, there- 
fore, which grew out of the musi^l life of the 
Bonians, seemed to be a direct continuation of the 
ancient Greek, Attempts to show the close con- 
nexion betw*een the two have been made, especially 
by Gevaert [La Mtlopie wniigue dans Is cJunit 
de Vi^^lise latine)^ and Mbliler (‘Die griech., 
griech.-rom., und altchrist.-lat, Musik,’ in IIQ ix. 
Suiipi.). Abert [Die Musikansihaumiq des Mittel- 
alters vnd ihre Grundlagen) acknowledges a direct 
connexion for the East only, while the Christian 
music of the West is a thing really new and only 
artificially adapted to the ancient theory by the 
scholars of the Middle Ages. 

Along with the development of practical music 
theoretical inv^tigation of music was also pro- 
ceeding. The first important stride was made by 
Pythagoras, when he showed how the numerical 
proportions of the consonances correspond to the 
varying lengths of a string. The later Pytha- 
goreans were aware that the notes are due to 
aerial vibrations, which have similar underlying 
relations to one another. The only consonances 
recognized by the ancients were the octave, the 
fifth, and the fourth ; it was much later that they 
became conscious of the third as a harmonious 
chord (cf. Graf, Die Theorie der Akustih im 
griech. Altertum). The proportion of the third 
4 : 5 seems to have been hit upon more by accident 
as one of the results of many calculating experi- 
ments; it was as unknown to Pythagoras as the 
small whole-tone 9 : 10. He got by the addition of 
two large whole-tones the very large third 64 : 81, 
and, as the difference between this and the fourth, 
the very artificial semitone 243 : 256. An excellent 
example of these Pythagorean studies is the 
Seefio Canoms of the great mathematician Euclid 


(von Jan, Mnsiei scriptores Greedy p. 148 f, ; on 
pp, U5-1 47 is collected all that is known about 
the Pythagoreans). 

An attitude of opposition to the Pythagoreans 
was assumed to some extent by the school of 
Aristotle. What we find scattered through the 
different writings of Aristotle about music, von Jan 
has carefully gathered together at the be^nning 
of his collection. Bk. xix. and part of bk, xi. 
of the Aristotelian Froblemata treat of weighty 
musical questions. These are reproduced and 
annotated in von Jan, p. 39 f. But Ms treat- 
ment is superseded by the edition of Gevaert 
and Vollgi*an [Les Prohldnes musicauz d'Aristote)^ 
which handles the subject from new and fruitful 
points of view. The most important pupil of 
Aristotle, with regard to music, and at the same 
time the greatest musical theorist of antiquity, 
was Aristoxenus, whose Elements of Harmony 
should be studied in jHacran’s ^ ApLcrro^4vov apyoviK^ 
a-Totx^iCL (Oxford, 19132} instead of in the somewhat 
profuse treatment of Westphal (Leipzig, 1883- 
93). Aristoxenus managed to find the proper 
medium between the empiricism of the practical 
musicians, which was based on no principle, and 
the too abstract theory of the Pythagoreans. A 
very important source of information is found, 
again, in the three books de Mlusica of Aristides 
Quintilianus (ed. Albert Jahn, Berlin, 1882), who 
lived in the 1st or 2nd cent. A.i>. We get the 
greatest amount of histoncal information in the 
book preserved under Plutarch’s name, Ilepl juovjiktjs 
(ed. Weil and Beiuach, with Fr. tr. and notes). A 
little later lived Ptolemeeus, the great geographer 
and astronomer, whose Ha^mionicsy along with the 
commentary of Porphyrins, represents the last 
gieat system of ancient musical theory. Both of 
these works were largely supplemented by Bryen- 
nius the Bj^zantine, wno belonged to the 14th 
century. The newest (0 edition of all these three 
books IS that of John Wallis, in his Opera mathS’ 
matica, iii., in the year 1699. 

Among other Greek writers special mention is 
due to Alypius in the 4th cent, a.d., as the man 
who has handed down to us most fully the Greek 
system of notation, by writing out and describing 
altogether fifteen transposition-scales in the three 
kinds of tones, so that — with the omission of the 
last six series — he has really given and described 
thirty-nine scales through two octaves and in two 
kmds of musical characters (von Jan gives the 
tables on p. 367 f.}. 41 

The Greeks had a double musical notation. The 
newer employs the well-known letters of the Ionic 
alphabet, and that in descending order ; the older 
consists of heterogeneous signs, and up to the pre- 
sent time neither its orimn nor the system of its 
composition has been explained. Only the practi- 
cal meaning of the signs nas been made quite clear. 
In the older system the raising of a note a quarter- 
tone or a semitone was signified by a different 
position of the same sign. The newer notes used 
to be called singing-notes and the older ones 
instrument" notes, but the Delphian discoveries 
have shown us that their use was not originally 
distinguished in that way. Among the Latin 
writers Boethius, who was a contemporary of the 
great Theodoric, is worthy of mention on account 
of the authoritative position which his work, de 
Musicuy held all through the Middle Ages. We 
now find the most lucid collection of sources in 
Biemann, pp. 10-26. 

With regard to the extant specimens of music, 
the three Hymns of Dionysius and Mesomedes 
were the first to be made known ; they belonged 
to Hadrian’s time, and were communicated by the 
father of Galileo in 1581. In 165G there followed 
Kircheris Pindar melody. All the other pieces we 
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owe to the last decade of the 19th century. There 
is the fragment from Euripides' Orestes, preserved 
on papyrus ; and there are also the two Hymns^ to 
Apollo, apparently from the 2nd cent. B.C., which 
the excavations of the French at Belphi have 
hronght to light ; and, lastly, the only completely 
preserved piece, the Epitaph of Seikilos, All 
these are admirably brought together in von Jan’s 
Supplement ; the Seikilos song given in facsimile 
in Iflbhler, GescMchte, p. 19. 

The basis of the ancient Greek tone-system was 
the tetrachord, f.e. a succession of a semitone and 
two whole tones-— e/gr a ; and there may have been 
an ancient sort of singing theme, which moved only 
within the compass of these notes — ^the tonic a and 
the dominant e (cf. the frequent recitative con- 
clusion a 6 in modern music). The addition of a 
second similarly constructed tetrachord above it — 
h c' d' d — gives rise to the Dorian octave e-e'. 
It corresponds to onr A minor, for a is the 
tonic, and the Dorian octave therefore contains 
the notes for melodies which reach as far as a fifth 
above the tonic and a fourth below it. The key- 
note a is called pisri (the names of the notes are 
feminine, x^P^'h being understood) ; the lowest is 
the hTr6.Tri (the idea of high and low is here ap- 
parently reversed ; probably the designation is due 
to the position of the strings on certain old instru- 
ments) ; the highest, d, in contrast to this, is called 
v-iyrt] vedrn, lit. Hhe lowest’). ‘The stringed 
instrument was held on the left side, so that the 
lowest string was farthest away from the body. 
As the tonic was the one which sounded most 
frequently and loudest, it was struck with the 
thumb 5 and then the index-finger came on the 
next lowest. This finger is called 6 \ixap6s (from 
\€lx(a, ‘lick,^ lit. ‘licking finger’) ; and hence the 
note y itself is called 17 Xixavds. The names of 
the remaining notes are simply derived from their 
position, the Dorian octave being named in this 
way; 

e f g a h c d e' 

vwarrj jrapwranj jttcoT) Tapa/xeVi] rpt-nj trotpawjTTj njnj 

or 

rrapafxetro^ 

The upper tetrachord can also be added in such 
a way that the is its starting note. Then it 
is called, not h c' d' e', but a h c' d' . The two 
tetrachords are drawn so nearly together by this 
process that the two form only seven tones. From 
iTvvdTTw, ‘join together,’ the notes of this upper 
tetrachord are called the crwTjjxjjdvoL, and in contrast 
to this tne notes of the tetrachord first described 
are the The napa/idcrn drops out, b is 

called rpirr], and so on. Thus, for example, the 
vliTT} of the combined tetrachord is the same note 
as the TcLparljrn of the other, namely d. Bj intro- 
ducing the note h, they now made use of this 
tetrachord as a means of modulating from A minoi 
to p minor. The Dorian octave was extended 
in both directions, a combined tetrachord A-c, 
the ijraroi, being added below (e-a are called, in 
contrast to this, the fidaoi ] ; and similarly a 
combined the birep^oXcuot, was added above. 
Now we have two complete octaves, with the ex- 
ception of the note this is added and is there- 
fore called the 'jrpo(r\afjLpav6/j.epos, In this way the 
complete system of fifteen notes is formed — or 
eighteen rather, as the three notes of the com- 
bmed tetrachord are usually added. In reality it 
consists of sixteen notes, two of which (c' and d') 
have double signs ; a is now really for it 
stands at the interval of an octave from the Trpocr- 
as well as from the {^irep^oXaltoy. 

The Dorian octave e-e' is one of the seven 
possible sections from the infinitely continuous 
diatonic scale without chromatic signs. In our 
music there are only two of them in use, namely, 


the (descending) minor scale and the miyor 
scale In Greek music we find all the ‘^even 
used. They are called the seven from 

dpfi6^(a, ‘fit together,’ Wcause the <*ombination 
of semitones and tones in each scale was in a 
different Older. Coming downwards from f 
of the Dorian si.de, ?/-'/' is eaiictl the Ifitrygian 
octave, the Lydian, h Mixolydi<in, o 
dorian or jEoIian, g Hypophrygian or Ionic 
and / Hypolydian. Thanks to Boethius, these 
names came to be used in the Church music of the 
Middle Ages, but, through a confusion, possibly 
due to the transference of the names to the trans- 
position scales (see below), the Church notes are 
placed differently and in an inverted order : 


Bonan . 
Phrj'gian 
L3'd’an . 

>fi fhan . 
H\pO(lorar 
lO-poi'hn _ .i!i 
HjpobdJa I 


Ancient. 

e' 

d' 


Middle Agm 
d 
e 

f 

P 

a 

h 

c' 


(cf. Mohler, Gescli, p. 70 1.). 

The position of the tonic in the Greek octaves is 
still an unsolved problem. If, as in the Dorian, 
it is to be looked for at the fourth .stage from 
below, then, for example, the Phrygian would be 
a G major -with a large seventh, the L^'dian an 
F major with an exceedingly large fourth. Perhaps 
several octaves have tlie same tonic (as Dorian 
and .Eolian, which at that time stood in the rela- 
tion of authentic and plagal to each other), and 
differ only in the compass of the notes u.sed in 
the melody. Probably the scales weie originally 
accidental, i.e. they contained the tones of certain 
melodies which were well known in particular 
localities (hence the names), and not tin til some 
time later, when they were united in a system, 
were they conceived as essential, ?.c. always dc* 
pending on a fixed tonic. 

Dp to this point the basis of our examination 
has been the diatonic scale without chromatic 
signs. Now each of the seven octaves can be trans- 
posed to our scale of equal temperament of twelve 
semitones ; thus arise the rp67roi, or tnin.sposition- 
scales, which are called likewise by the names 
Dorian, Phrygian, etc. If, in the octave e--e\ 
we raise / and c to fti and ctf, we get a Plftygian 
octave, and if we also raise g and d, the Lydian is 
formed. ^ To correspond to this Kieinarm com{>oscs 
the Lydian rpdvos like the scale with four sharp?', 
and transcribes in Cjf minor the pieces hand^ dovgi 
in this kind of scale. In all otner writers we find 
them transcribed in D minor. For Bellermann and 
Fortlage, who started the investigation of Greek 
musical notation in 1847, regarded the Hypolydian 
octave (/-/' without signs) as the fundamental 
scale, and so related the transposition-scales to this 
octave that, for example, the Dorian rpSiros was 
fixed as B minor with five flats, for in this way 
gives a Dorian octave. Kiemann (pp. 186, 193 1.) 
rejects this raising as groundless and misleading. 
The siting up of these sc^es presupposes a know- 
ledge of tempered pitch. (Properly speaking, there 
could be only twelve, but they went far beyond 
the octave, and so Alypins counts fifteen specially- 
named rpdiroL,) As a matter of fact, practical 
musicians^ made use of tempered pitch even in 
classical times, and Aristoxenns made it the basis 
of his theory, in opposition to the Pythagoreans, 
who contended from the speculative s&ndpoint for 
the pure pitch. 

With the seven dp/ioviat and the twelve rphnot. or 
rbvoL in diatonic succession the wealth of the (Ireek 
tone-system is not exhausted. The two inner 
notes of the tetrachord could always be lowered 
according to the character of the piece of music, 
and were therefore called the variables, in oppo- 
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sition to the two out.side notes, which always 
formed a fourth. If the third note was lowered a 
semitone, there arose the series of | tone 4 tone IJ 
tone— e / f$ a. This is tlie chromatic genus, in 
contrast to the diatonic. The third genus of tone 
wa^ the enharmonic already mentioned, -where 
two quarter- tones are followed by an interval 
of a third, e e f now occupying the third 
place in the tetrachord. Besides these three genera, 
there were numerous intermediate gradations used 
by the virtuosi ; and the fragments of music which 
have been preserved also show mixtures of chro- 
matic and diatonic elements, about which the 
writers on theory give no information. We can 
see from the scales of Anstides (p. 21) that the 
scale-system was not so systematically complete 
in Plato's time as it appears later {cf. Laloy, in 
BPhxxiv, 31 f.). 
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MUgIC (Hebrew).— !• Origin. — Hebrew tradi- 
tion ascribes the origin of music to Jubal, one of 
the three sons of Lamech. ‘ He was the father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ ^ (EV * pipe,’ 
Gn 4^^). He had an elder brother Jabal, wno is 
ii%:ewise described as * the father of such as dwell 
in tents, and of such as have cattle’ (v.®^). The 
close relation thus assigned to the fathers of the 
pastoral and the musical arts — they are represented 
as being bom of the same mother, while Tuhal- 
cain, the first smith, was the son of the other wife 
of Lamech — ^witnesses to the belief that the origin 
of music is to he found among a people of pastoral 
habits. The shepherd playing on nis pipe to call the 
sheep (Jg 5^® EV), or to beguile the tediousness of 
his watch, appeared to the Hebrew mind the earliest 
type of musician. Similarly the Greeks ascribed 
to Pan the invention of the syrinx. It may be 
that the inclusion in Cain’s family-tree of the 
originator of the art of music indicates a tendency 
on the part of the compiler to view with disfavour 
the arts which had banished the severe simplicity 
of primitive times. Bnt, if so, this is a view 
which, so far as music is concerned, finds no further 
expression in the Bible, where music is consistently 
regarded with favour as the natural utterance of 
the joy which fills the heart, and the fitting channel 
whereby the voice of man may convey to God his 
gratitude and devotion. 

2. Music in rejoicing:. — In the Bible the employ- 
meht pi music in connexion with religion is a later 
development. The first uses to which it was put 


were secular, and in the social life of the people it 
played an important part. It was used on occa- 
sions of reioicing. Victory in battle is celebrated 
in song {Ex 15^*^% Jg 5^®*)* The women welcome 
the conqueror with music and dancing. So Miriam 
and the women celebrate the discomfiture of 
Pharaoh’s host (Ex 15^®^*), and Jephthah’s daughter 
brings her fate upon herself, in consequence of her 
father’s rash vow (Jg 11®^-}. After his victory 
J ehoshaphat goes up to the Temple * with psalteries 
and harps and trumpets’ (2 Ch 2028). At feasts 
and convivial meetings there were song and instru- 
mental music (Is 5^2^ 6®, Sir 32®* 8), and, among 

the features which go to make up the happy life 
which Job grudges to the wicked, music is not for- 
gotten (Job 21^2^, merry-making at the vintage 
festival took the form of dance and song (Jg 9®^ 
212i, Jg j0io^^ Qjig Qi the outstanding features in 
the marriage celebrations was the festal procession 
with music and dancing to the house of the bride- 
groom (i Mac 98^* 88). It was such a familiar sight 
that the very children in the markets used to 
imitate it in their sport (Mt IP’). To Jeremiah 
the ceasing from the streets of the voice of the 
bridegroom and of the bride is typical of the 
desolation which is to overtake the land (Jer 7®^ 
108 25^8). The long-lost son is welcomed home 
with music and dancing (Lk IS^®). It appears 
likewise to have been the custom on occasion to 
speed the parting guest with music (Gn 31®’). At 
any public ceremony, such as the coronation of the 
king, music played an important part (1 K 1^, 
2 K iP^). In all ranks of society it was esteemed. 
The king had his singers and instrumental per- 
formers (2 S 198®, Ec 2®) ; the young men at the 
gates entertained themselves with music (La 5^^) *, 
the shepherd lad had his lyre (1 S 16^®) ; the harlot 
used song and playing to augment her blandish- 
ments (Is 23^®) ; m the Exile the Jews used to take 
their lyres with them, as had doubtless been their 
wont at home, when they gathered together for 
social intercourse, though they had no heart to 
sing (Ps 137^'*). 

3. Music in mourning, — But music was not 
employed only on joyful occasions. It had its 

lace also in the ceremonial of mourning. The 

irge was a recognized form of Hebrew poetry. ^ It 
was sung in connexion with the obsequies. 
Jeremiah composed one for Josiah, which was sung 
by the singing men and the singing women (2 Ch 
35“), and Bavid’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 
has been preserved (2 S jlj became the 

custom to employ professional mourners to bewail 
the dead. The lamentation began in the home 
(Mt 9*®), and was continued as the funeral proces- 
sion marched with mournful music to the grave. 
Flutes are the only instruments of which we read 
in connexion with funerals (Mt 9®®). The use of 
music at funerals became so firmly established 
that, according to Maimonides, the poorest hus- 
band was expected to provide at least two flute- 
players and one mourning woman for the funeral 
of his wife (Comm, in Mishnajoth, ch, 4). 

4, Hebrew susceptibility to music.— Evidence 
of the susceptibility of the Hebrew temperament 
to music is sullied by the cases of Saul and 
Elisha. When Saul is troubled by an evil spirit, 
his melancholy is digielled by the playing of 
David (1 S 16^®"®®). wTien as a young man he 
meets the company of prophets workmg them- 
selves up into an ecstasy by the music which 
accompanies them, Saul too is carried away and 
prophesies (1 S 10®^). The same thing happened 
on a later occasion when he attempted to take 
David prisoner as he was dwelling in Naioth with 
Samuel and the prophets. The various messengers 
whom he sent were all overcome by the spirit anfl 
prophesied; and, when Saul himself came to 
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achieve the capture, he too was carried away (I S 
19^'^). There is no express mention of music in 
the latter passage; but doubtless this was the 
method by which the prophets produced that state 
of ecstasy suggested by the description of them as 
‘prophesying,: So, when Elisha desired to pro- 
phesy, he caSled for a minstrel, and by the aid of 
the music the hand of the Lord came upon him 
(2 K 

5, Music in religious worship. — It was natural 
that an art which played such an important part 
in the social life of the people should have its place 
in religious worship. Of the history of its intro- 
duction in this connexion we have, however, no 
record. If we accept the account of Chronicles, 
then it is to David that is to be assigned the credit 
of making provision for the musical service of the 
Temple. But it is characteristic of the Chronicler 
to antedate the religious practices of his own day. 
So, however valuable his account as furnishing a 
picture of the Temple service in post-Exiiic times, 
it is <juite unreliable as evidence regarding the 
conditions in the first Temple. There is no men- 
tion of sacred singers or musicians in the Penta- 
teuch, and it is hardly credible, if the musical 
service of the first Temple was in the highly organ- 
ized state described in Chronicles, that no refla- 
tions regarding it should be laid down there. But, 
while we cannot accept the account in Chronicles 
of the elaborate arrangements made by David, that 
does not mean that the whole musical service was 
a post-Exilic development. There must have been 
a considerable musical staff iu the first Temple, 
for we read of a body of singers, called the children 
of Asaph, in the list of those who returned from 
the Exile (Ear Neh 7^‘). These would be 
descendants of those who had held office before 
the fall of Jerusalem, for it is impossible that 
the organization of a staff of Temple musicians 
was the work of the Exile. From Am 5^ and 
Is 30^* we know that the use of music in con- 
nexion with religious worship was an established 
practice. Indeed, it is probable that the associa- 
tion extends much further back than the time of 
David, Among the ancient Hebrews there was 
not the sharp distinction between the sacred and 
the^ secular that obtains with us. Many of the 
social festivities with which music was associated 
had a certain religious significance. The great 
historical feasts which assumed such importance 
in the Jewish religion were originally rustic festi- 
vals to <>elebrate the more important agricultural 
events of the year. It is natural that the music 
which played such an important part in these 
social celebrations should have a place in the 
religious festivals wiiich took their place. The 
dance and song which were features of these rustic 
festivals were Trained in the religious procession, 
such as is described in connexion with the bring- 
ing up of the ark to Zion in 2 S 6. Thus, g^n- 
aily and naturally, music was associated with 
rehgious celebrations. As these celebrations be- 
came more elaborate, the provision for the employ- 
ment of mnsic in connexion with them would 
become more complex. Whether David had any 
part in the organization of the musical arrange- 
ment in divine worship we cannot tell. In the 
book of Samuel he is described as a sMful player 
upon the lyre (I S 16^8)^ and in Am 6® there is a 
reference to his invention of musical instruments 
(Nowaek would read ‘all kinds of songs ’ instead 
of * instruments of song ’). But there is nothing in 
the earlier historical books, with the exception of 
the two psalms attributed to him in the appendix to 
2 Sam., to identify him with the David who figures 
m Chronicles as the founder of the Temple psal- 
7* 1 iiistruments of song which he invented, 
alluded to in Am are such as are in use at 


ban(|uets rather than those intended for worship. 
And there is a striking contrast l^etween the 
scenes at the briuMg up of tiie ark descritel in 
2 8am. , wheie David danced and leapt before the at k ♦ 
and the stately eeremoniai on tlie same occasion 
described in Ciironicles. It may very wtdl be tfiat 
David, an expert musician, interested hiuiself in 
the wider use of music in religious services. But, 
if he did, we have no data upon ivhicli to come t^» 
a decision as to the extent and character of ius 
work. 

For the same reason we are unable to form any 
clear idea of what was the nature of the niu''ieal 
service in the first Temple. We may conhdeiitly 
assume that the musical staff would be on a % ery 
much more modest scale than Chronicles allcgoh. 
It has been thought by some that the people took 
a more active part in the musical service than in 
later times {Cheyne, Origm of J[*saUer, p. 194). 
But how far this participation extended, and what 
precisely was the nature of the musical side of the 
service, we have no means of determining. With 
I’egard to post-Exilic times our information is 
somewhat fuller. There was a large staff of 
Temple musicians. They were grouped togetlmr 
in gilds called by the name of the head of the 
family from whom they were descended — 
Asaph, Heman, Korah. The headings of many of 
the rsalms indicate that they are taken from the 
collection which bore the name of one of these 
gilds. Previous to the time of Ezra and Kehemiah 
the musicians were distinguished from the Levites 
(Schurer, HJP li. i. 271 ; art. ‘ Priests and 
Levites,’ in HDB iv. 92^), but from this time 
onwards they were included among them. Their 
particular function was to accompany the daily 
Dumt-offering and other parts of the service with 
song and instrumental music. To what extent tlie 
people joined in the musical service is uncertain. 
ProDahly their participation, in later times at any 
rate, was restricted to ocea-sional responses such as 
*Amen,’ ‘Hallelujah^ (1 Gh 16^, Ps 106^8^, ‘For 
His mercy endureth for ever* {Fs iS6 ; cf. Jer 
The instruments generally used at the Temple 
service were the two stringed ones, the kinttor 
the mbelf of which a considerable number were 
employed in the Temple orchestra, and tlie cymbals, 
of which there was only one pair played by the 
conductor to mark the time. These instruments 
appear to have been supplemented on occasion by 
flutes (Is 30®®, Ps5, superscription ‘ Upon Nehiloth," 
which is taken by some to indicate accompanimer.t 
by flutes [see Deiitzsch, ad loc.]). There likewise 
fall to he included in the list of instruments used 
in worship the trumpets, which were played, not 
by the Levites, but by the priests. They were used 
at the daily offering and other parts of the service, 
and were likeivise sounded from the roof of the 
Temple to announce the dawm of the Sabbath 
(Josephus, BJ IV. ix. 12). According to the ac- 
count given in I Oh 15^®^*, the singers played their 
own fi^mp^iment, whereas in the singers 
are distinguished from the instammentalists, and 
march first in the procession. Perhaps the fatter 
arrangement was a later development (Ewald, Die 
Dickter des alien Bundes^ la. 212). From the 
descriptions given of the dedication of the Temple 
(2 Ch 7®), and of the consecration of it after its 
cleansing by Hezekiah (2 Ch it appears that 

the singing and the instrumental performance by 
the Levites and the blowing of the trumpets by 
the priests all took place simultaneously. But in 
the second Temple the blowing of the trumpets, at 
any rate, did not accompany hut succeeded the 

E erformance by the choir and musicians. There 
ave even h^n some who maintain that the 
instruments did not accompany the voices at all, 
but played interludes at pauses in the singing by 
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the eiioir, and thai the word * Selah/ which occurs 
occasionailj in the Psalms, indicates that the 
instrumental interlude should here begin (soDiestel, 
in JSchenkeFB Bibd-Leyikon^ iv. 26Uf.). To take 
the word * Selah ’ as a sign for some kind of instni- 
Bt^ntal interlude is |»erhaps the most satisfactory 
interpretation. But It does not follow that the 
instruments were entbely silent during the singing 
of the choir. They may have been supplying an 
accompaniment, and at the sign ‘ fcJelah ^ may iiave 
been meant to play alone, perhaps louder than 
previously- It is not likely tnat the instruments 
were restricted to these interludes in the singing. 
The Hebrews had little knowledge of music save 
as an accompaniment to tlie voice- hlu'^ical in- 
struments were to them pre-eminently * instruments 
of song' (1 Ch 16^, 2 Ch 7® Am 6®, Xeh 12^). 

It is a point of dispute whether there were any 
women among the Temple musical stalk One or 
two passages seem to favour the positive. Ezi* 
2®® and Ken 7*^ speak of singing -women among the 
returned exiles. According to 1 Ch 25®*-, Heraan 
had tliree daughters -who with their brothers were 
instructed for song in the house of the Lord. And 
in Fs 68'^ the damsels with timbrels are described 
as taking their place among the singers and 
players. But it is not said in Ezr 2®® and Neh 
that the female singers there mentioned belonged 
to the Temple musicians, W'ho have already been 
mentioned earlier in these chapters. And the 
verse in Fs 6S describes, not a Temple service, but 
a religious procession. This leaves only the refer- 
ence 5> the daughters of Heman. In vienr of the 
general tendency of the post- Exilic cuitus to ex- 
clude women from office, we should require fuller 
evidence to convince us of the fact that they had 
any recognized place on the musical staff of the 
second Temple. 

6. Character of Hebrew music. — We have no 
data upon -svhich to base any conclusions as to the 
essential character of the music of the Hebrews. 
We do not know, e.g,y what was the nature of the 
scale or scales which it employed, or what the 
structure of its melodies. The Hebre%vs do not 
appear to have had any system of musical notation. 

It has been suggested that we may find such 
notatij^n in the H^reiv accents ; but there is no 
evidence that these had any musical significance, 
or served any other than a rhetorical purpose (cf. 
Forkel, Gesch, der Musik, i. 152 fi. ). Some of the 
superscriptions of the Psalms appear to contain 
musical directions, and, -were we certain of their 
significance, we might get more insight into the 
character of Hebrew music. For instance, some 
have thought to find in the direction *Upon 
Sheminith ’ (Pss fi. 12, 1 ,Ch 15**^), which they trans- 
late * in the octave,' proof that the Hebrews had, 
like ourselves, a scale of seven steps. That trans- 
lation might be accepted, were we satisfied on other 
grounds of the employment of such a scale among 
the Hebrews. But, apart from independent 
proof, it is quite unjustifiable to assign this inter- 
pretation to the phrase, and base upon it a con- 
clusion as to the nature of the Hebrew scale. The 
words might mean various other things--c.(7., the 
kind of instrument to be employed, one with eight 
strings, or the musical mode to be chosen, the eighth. 
Probably there were various modes in use among 
the Hebrews, as with the Greeks. Some of the 
other superscriptions have been taken as indicating 
that a certain mode is to be employed — e.y., Pss 8. 
81. 84, ‘ Upon Gittith,' which may oe a mode called 
after Gath (Ewald, op. eit. p. 223), Ps 9, 'Upon 
Muth-labhen,’ Ps56, ‘ Upon Jonath-elem-rechokim,’ 
Ps 67, etc’., ' Al-taschith,' in which cases we seem 
to have the opening words of songs which indicate 
either the melody or the mode to be employed. 
But the whole question of the superscriptions of 


the Psalms is very obscure, and there is so little 
unanimity among scholars as to their significance 
that we can draw no conclusions from them as to 
the character of Hebrew music. From what we 
know of the music of kindred peoples we shall 
probably not be far wrong in concluding that 
Hebrew song more or less a kind of musical 
declamation to a chant consisting of a few notes 
within moderate compass, the accompanying in- 
.struments being employed mainly in maiking the 
rhythm. There is no evidence that the Hebrews 
had any knowledge of iiarmony. Their musical 
perfornianecs, both vocal and instrumental, would 
be all in unison. Some Avould cite 2 Ch 5^®, ‘ the 
trumpeteis and singers \vere as one, to make one 
sound to be heard,’ as direct evidence to this eftect. 
One might as well assign a technical musical signi- 
ficance to Chaucer’s description of the singing of 
the birds, *al of oon accorde.’ The phrases in 
Chronicles are designed to indicate the unanimity 
of the performance. To regard them as proof of 
unison performance in the technical sense is to 
attribute to the writer an acquaintance -with 
harmony, while at the same time -we quote his 
words to prove that Hebrew music had no harmony. 
Probably the Temple music was, at first, at r’ty 
rate, of a very noisy character. The root idciv of 
the Hebrew verb ' to praise,’ from which the word 
for 'psalm’ is derived, is ‘to make a noise,’ and 
Cheyme finds a liint of ‘ the humble origin of the 
Hebrew fhillah^ (‘psalm ’} in the shouting of the 
Arabs as they enter the sanctuaiy {op, cit. pji. 
194, 460). To make a loud noise to Jalweli ap- 
pears to have been the prominent featuie in the 
Hebrew conception of praise. In La 2'^ the noise 
made by the Clialdiean soldiery in tiie Temple is 
compared to the sound of the worshippers at some 
festival, 

7. Musical instruments. — ^The Hebrews had a 
variety of musical instruments. Almost no infor- 
mation is given in the Bible as to their consti ac- 
tion or use, nor have any contemporary representa- 
tions of them been preserved. But there are many 
such representations of the instruments in use 
among the neighbouring Oiiental peoples to be 
found among the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Baby- 
lonian monuments, ana we may safely assume that 
the instruments of the Hebrews were not essentially 
difierent. The instruments mentioned in the Bible 
fall into three groups: (i.) instruments of percus- 
sion, (ii.) wind instruments, and (iii.) stringed 
instruments. ^ 

i. Instruments op percussion.— -These mark 
the rhythm, and would probably be first in the 
order of development, the rhythmical element in 
music being the feature which makes the strongest 
appeal to the primitive mind. The following are 
the instruments of percussion mentioned in the 
OT. 

{a) The toph (p|in, ‘tabret’ or ‘timbrel,’ LXX 
TijfjL7ravov)y a kind of hand-drum formed of a frame 
of wood with a piece of skin stretched over it. 
The usual shape is circular, but occasionally on 
the monuments we meet with a square shape also. 
It was struck with the back of the hand or with 
the fingers, and was usually played by women. It 
was employed on occasions of rejoicing, and 
served to mark the rhythm for song or dance, or 
for the other instruments. It does not appear to 
have been used in the Temple worship, hut in 
religious processions it had its place (2 S 6®, Ps 
682 ® 149 '^). 

(b) ThemesUtaim (dw^d) ovselseltm a tenn 

which occurs only in 2 S 6®, Ps 150®, ‘cymbals,’ 
LXX KifxpaXa. These were made of brass (1 Ch 15^®) 
and were similar in shape to those in use among 
ourselves. They were reserved chiefly for religious 
purposes, and were used in the Temple worship by 
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the conductor to give the beat to the performers 
(1 Ch 16®). In Ps 150® some have thought to 
find in the twofold designation of the cymbals 
{sil^Ui-shdmd j ^ ",-ih t ^ *loud cymbals,’ 

‘high sounding cymbals,’ AV) a distinction 
between two difierent kinds of instrument, regard- 
ing the former as castanets and the latter as 
ordinary cymbals. But it is questionable whether 
the distinction is more than a rhetorical device, 
and, even if this be not the case, whether silseli- 
shdmcC is a fitting designation of castanets. 

(c) The mendariim (□''jJiyiD), which are mentioned 
in 2 S 6®, reudered ‘comets’ in AV, ‘castanets’ 
in RV, and in RV marg. properly sistra. The 
sistrum was a kind of rattte, consisting of a handle 
supporting an oval metal frame, through which ran 
a number of cross bars with projecting ends, upon 
which rings of metal were placed. When the 
instrument was shaken, these rings jangled. The 
sistrum was derived from Egypt, where it wa.s used 
in the worship of Isis. 

[d] The sMUsMm We meet with this 

term only in 1 S 18®. What instrument is meant 
is uncertain. AV and RV render merely ‘ instru- 
ments of music,’ AV marg. ‘ three-stringed instru- 
ments,’ RV marg. ‘triangles or three-stringed 
instruments,’ LX A Kij/x^dXa. The etymology sug- 
gests an instrument in triangular form, but whether 
a small triangular harp similar to the Greek rp/- 
ytavov or a triangle such as we still have in our 
orchestras is uncertain. There is no representation 
of the triangle as an instrument of percussion in 
the ancient Oriental monuments. 

ii. Wind insteuments.— («) The hdUl or 

‘ flute.* We meet with several varieties of flute 
on the ancient monuments, single flutes, double 
flutes, flutes with mouth-pieces, cross-flutes, flutes 
varying in length and in the number of the finger- 
holes. We have no means of deciding which of these 
were in use among the Hebrews. The flute was 
employed by them on various occasions : at feasts 
(Is 5^-), at marriages (1 Mac 3^®), on occasions of 
mourning ( Jer 48®®, Mt 9^ ; Josephus, BJ in, ix. 5), 
in religious processions (1 K 1^®, Is 30^). There is 
difference of opinion as to whether flutes were 
employed in the Temple service in OT times. If 
neJiiloth in the superscription of Ps 5 be, as main- 
tained by some recent commentators, another term 
for flutes, this would be strong evidence as to their 
use. But the interpretation of the term is very 
obscure. By the time of the Talmud, at any rate, 
they had^ recognized place in the daily service. On 
twelve days in the year a flute was played before 
the altar to accompany the singing of the Hallel, 

(b) The *ugab Some think that this term 

denotes * wind instruments ’ in general. Where it 
is ^ken as signifying one instrument in particular, 
opinion is divided between the ‘bagpipe’ and the 
‘ syrinx,’ We meet with these two instruments in 
the list given in Dn 3®, the mmpMniah (njjBDiD, AV 
‘ dulcimer ’) being generally taken to be the hag- 
pipe, and the mashrokUha AV ‘ flute ’) the 

syrinx or Pan-pipe. Neither of these instruments 
is mentioned in connexion with religious worship. ! 

(c) The shophar or l^eren (pi?,), ‘ horn,’ was 
made of a ram’s horn, and hence was crooked in 
shape, though in later times it appears to have 
been straightened. Its loud tone made it useful 
for giving signals. Thus it was used in war to 
summon the army (Jg to give the signal of 
attack (Job or of withdrawal (2 S 2^), to 
announce important events— the ascension of 
the king (1 K I®®), the approach of danger (Am 3®), 
the hegmning of the year of Jubilee (Lv 25^;, the 
New Year festival on the first day of the seventh 
month (Lv 23*^), The blowing of the sMphar on 
New Year’s Day stiR remains an outstanding 
feature of the celebration in the Jewish Synagogue. 


{d) The hdsoserah (n-i^'Kn), ‘ trumpet,’ is described 
by Josephus 111^ xii. 6). It was made of 
metal, was not quite a cubit long, somewhat 
thicker than a flute, widening at the mouth to re- 
ceive the breath, and bell-shaped at the lower end 
like the w’ar trumpet- Like the skopMrf it 
occasionally used to give the alarm {2 K Iri**). It 
is seldom mentioned in the earlier history,^ but in 
later times it was appropriated to ecclesiastical 
use, and the blowing of it became the exclusive 
privilege of the priests. Trumpets Avere usually 
played by themselves, though occasionally w’e lind 
them combined with other instruments (2 Ch 
Blasts of the trumpets were intercalated at various 
points in the daily service. 

iii. Stringed instruments.— Throughout the 
1 OT, with the exception of the book of Daniel, only 
I two stringed instruments are mentioned, ^ the 
Icinnor ("lu?) and the nehel In ancient times 

stringed instruments >vere played either with the 
hand or with a plectrum, the use of the how being 
as yet unknown. We read of the kinndr being 
played with the hand (1 S 16“® 18^® 19®), and there 
is no express mention of the plectrum in the OT. 
But we are haidly justified in concluding that it 
was not in use among the Hebrews. The frame of 
the instruments was made of wood, and the string 
of gut, sometimes of twisted thread. The stringed 
instruments were those most generally in u^>e 
among the Hebrews. Their music was of a bright 
character, aud we find them present on occasions 
of festivity, at feasts (Is 5^), at domestic celebra- 
tions (Gn 31^), at festal processions (1 S 10®, 2S 6®), 
and the like. On occasions of mourning the sound 
of their music is silent (Is 14^^, La 5^*, Job 30®^). 
In their grief the exiles in Babylon hang their 
lyres on the willow trees (Ps 137®). Stringed in- 
struments were used chiefly to accompany singing 
(1 K 10'®). Hence they played a most important 
part in the music of the Temple, constituting, in 
fact, the main body of the orchestra (1 Ch 16®, l^s 
33® 57® 150^ etc.). Of the two instruments the 
kinndr appears to have been the more popular. It 
was in the hands of all classes. The shepherd lad 
played upon it (1 S 16'®®'*), the harlot sang her 
songs to it (Is 23'®), it was used on occasions of 
merry-making (Job 21'®), mingling with Joyful 
song and sound of the tabret (Gn 31^). Scriptural 
allusions to the nehel mostly refer to its use in 
religious worship. But we do occasionally meet 
with it in scenes of revelry (Is 5'®, Am 6®), 
Whether the prophetic denunciations of sucli coi^ 
vivialities are to be taken as implying a reproof jfor 
the profanation of the sacred instrument (Weiss, 
Die musikalischen Instrumente in den h^iligeu 
Schriften des AT, p, 22 ; E. C. A. Riehra, 
loorterbuch des hiolischen Altertums^, Bielefeld, 
1893-94, 1030a6) is open to doubt. 

We are not in a position to decide with certainty 
as to the shape and character of the hinndr and the 
neheh Kinndr (AV and RV ‘harp’} is usually 
rendered by the LXX Kt&dpa or KiyT^pa, on five occa- 
sions by and once by 6pyavop, Nehel (AV 

and RV usually ‘ psaltery,’ occasionally ‘ viol,’ Is 6^® 
RV ‘ lute ’) appears as yd^SXct in certain books and 
as yj/^XHipiov (once V'aXv6s) in others. If the evi- 
dence of the LXX is of any weight, then we must 
regard the kinndr as a kind of lyre. According to 
Josephus {Ant vn. xii. 3), the Ktvdpa is a ten- 
stnnged instrument with twelve notes, played 
with the fingers. It is^ expressly stated in the 
book of Samuel that David played the kinnor with 
the hand. It is perhaps pressing the language 
unduly to insist that he did not use a plectrum 
(see editor’s note, Wellhausen, in PJ5, ‘Psalms,’ 
p. 223).^ Whether Josephus is right or not in liis 
contention as to the use of the fingers for the 
hinndr, his statement regarding the number of 
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strings of the mhd is mt in accordance with 
Ps 33'^ 144^, where we read of a ten-stringed 

uehei. The Greek and Latin Fathers hiid the 
distlneti<fn between kittnor and nrbel, in the 
position of tiie rt’sonance-1>ox, in the former 
l>eiieath and In the hitter abo\e the strings. This 
description of the kinnar would apply to instru- 
ments of the lute family as well as of the lyre, the 
resonance- box in both types of instrument being 
beneath the strings. But against the identifica- 
tion of tlie kinmr with the lute may be urged the 
fact that there is no evidence on the monuments 
of the use of the latter instrument among Semitic 
peoples, and the unlikelihood of Greek writers who 
were familiar with the u&dpa^ or lyre, using the 
term to de'^ignate an instrument of an entirely 
different character. If we regard the Hmidr as 
an instrument of the lyre type, it is probable 
that the nebel was a kind of harp. We read of its 
being played as one marched along. It must then 
have been much smaller than the harp represented 
on the Egyptian monuments, which one played 
kneeling or standing. There is an Assyrian 
harp seen on the bas-reliefs which we may well 
conceive to have been somewhat similar to the 
Hebrew nebel. It is triangular in shapes above 
there is a curved frame which acts as the resonance- 
box, and below there is a horizontal bar or bridge, 
between which and the upper frame the strings 
are stretched. It is played with both hands with- 
out a plectrum. As 'ive have said, we have no 
certain evidence upon which to base in attempting 
the identification of the two stringed instruments 
familiar to the Hebrews ; but, if ^ve are to decide 
upon any at all, we incline to instruments of the 
lyre and the harp type. 

In addition to the stringed instruments to which 
we have referred, there is another mentioned in 
Bn 3®* the mhhekJid LXX <Tajji8bK7jj AV 

and liV *sackbut’). The sackbut was a kind of 
trombone, but the sabbekM, if w'e are to identify 
it with the Greek trap.pdK’r}, was a stringed instru- 
ment introduced into Greece from the East. It 
appears to have been a small harp, not unlike the 
rplyiavov in shape and tone, and among the Greeks 
it was generally played by Oriental women. 

LiTBR^rcRE.— A full list of the older literature wH be found 
in J. N- Forkel, AllgemeniG Geachichte der Mmih^ Leipzig, 
1788-1801,1. 173 ff. In addition to the articles on the subject 
in the histories of music, the text-books on Hebrew archaeology, 
and the Bible dictionaries, the following may be mentioned: 
J. L. Saalschutz, Geschichte urtd Wurdvjmij der Mxtstk bei 
de® aiten Uebrccem, Berlin, 1829 ; G. H. A. von Ewald, Die 
Dichter des aiten BxiTvdes^ Gottingen, 1835 £f., la. 209 ff. ; F. 
Delitzsch, Phystologie nnd Mitsik, Leipzig, 1868, Bibl. Comm, 
uber dm Psalmen^t do. 1888, p. 25ff , Eng. tr., London, 1887-^, 
i. 39 ff. : H. Graetz, 'Die Tempel-psalmen,’ Monatssehr., 1878j 
pp. 217-222, * Die muwkalischen Instrumente im jerusalemischen 
Tempel und der musikalische Chor der Leviten,^ ib , 1881, pp. 
241-259 ; E, Schiirer, JSJPn. i. 270 ff ; J. Weiss, Die muaikal- 
isehen Instrumente in den heiligen Schri/tm des Alien Testa- 
menfs, Graz, 1896 ; J. Wellhausen, Appendix on ‘ Music of the 
Ancient Hebrews,’ in PB, ‘Psalms,’ r..ondon, 1898 ; J. Koberle, 
Die Tempelsanaer tm Aiten Testament, Erlangen, 1899; A 
Biichler, ‘ Zur Geschichte der Tempelinusik und der Tempel- 
psalmen,’ ZATW XIX [1899] 96-133, 329-344, xx. [1900] 97-135 ; 
T. K. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter (BL. "SrO'i, L *. ’ *, 1891 ; 
W. R. Smith, OTtfC, do. 1892; J. St amor, .“v-" w Bible, 
do. 1914. G. WAUCHOPE SteWART. 

MUSIC (ludiau). — i. Introducrion. — A ^reat 
deal more is generally known of Hindu religion 
than of Hindu music. An account of the con- 
nexion between the two would be incomplete with- 
out an attempt to convey to the reader some 
idea of what Hindu music is. 

The first thing one has to gra^ is the immense 
anti<jidty of the art of music. The systems now 
flonrishing^ in India and China have been trans- 
mitted without material change for so many 
centuries that we can point to no date as marking 
an advance or dividing one art period from another. 


Of ancient Greek musical ait the notation lias 
been preserved, and we are able to piece together 
the actual scales upon which the music was founded. 
Beyond this, theie are the writings of theorists, 
which do not ahvay.s agree with one anothei, and 
a few relic.s in tiie shape of hymns with their 
notation. We can gather from the evidence avail- 
able that the Greek and Hindu systems were 
elaborated on slightly divergent lines from a 
common source, and for that .source we must look 
back far beyond the time when either Greek or 
Indian civilization came into existence. 

A close parallel maj^ be drawn between the 
theories of Aristoxenus (350-320 B.G.) and of 
Bharata, the earliest Hindu writer on nmsic. 
Although the lattei’s treatise, the Naiya Sdstra, 
was written in the 5th cent. A.D., the system 
which it describes probably dates back many 
centniies before that time. Neither Aristoxenus 
nor the originator of Indian theory, whoever he 
may have been, could have had any accurate 
knowledge of partial tones. In attempting to 
formulate a classification of intervals they both 
took as their unit the smallest perceptible difier- 
ence of pitch ; to Aristoxenus this was known as 
the smallest enharmonic diesis, and to the theorist 
of India as the interval of one imti. It is obvious 
that one cannot accept theories founded upon such 
a basis as literally accurate. The druti, or diesis, 
cannot be regarded as a unit for the measurement 
of intervals. It is, however, a good working ter- 
minolo^ to desi^ate the just semitone as the 
interval of two Irutis^ the minor tone as three 
krutis, and the major tone as four irutis. In draw- 
ing a marked distinction between the major tone 
and the minor tone the Indian theorist showed 
greater perspicacity tlian either Aristoxenus or 
Pythagoras. The Indian theorist had this ad- 
vantage, however, tliat he confined his attention 
to the plain diatonic genus, instead of ranging over 
all possible ‘colourings’ of chromatic and en- 
harmonic. Had the ancient theorists of Greece or 
India known of partial tones, they would have ex- 
plained their inteivals by working down from the 
greater to the less ; as it is, we cannot be surprised 
at their attempting to synthesize them from the 
diesis or dniti, 

2 . Modes. — The world’s earliest music was 
modal. 

To obtain a roug'h idea as to what is meant by mode let us 
take a simple melody such as ‘ God saA''e the King,’ beginning 
on the note C ivith a pedal bass on the C an octave below, and 
play the air successively as modified by a key signature of one 
sharp, without sharps or fiats, with one flat, two flats, three 
flats, four flats, and five flats. The result would be more in 
keeping with the mode in each case if suitable changes were 
made m the melody. It will be seen from this that every com- 
plete parent scale gives seven modes differing \\ndely from one 
another in ‘ethos.’ If, instead of tempering the three chief 
major triads CEG, G BD, FAC, upon which the C major 
scale is based, we tune them in natural or just tuning, that is 
to say, without beats, we shall find that out of the five tones of 
the scale three are major and two minor. It will be found also 
that our parent scale can be made to assume four forms by 
varying the sequence of maj^or and minor tones ; the chief basis 
of the scale, the concord C E, w ill remain in every case ; the 
three chords above-named will be present in some and absent 
in other forms of the scale. 

With his usual thoroughness in point of classifica- 
tion, the Indian theorist noted these possibilities 
and grouped his parent scales under the category 
of grdmets. Let the fibres 2, 3, and 4 denote the 
intervals of 2, 3, and 4 Srutis ; the just major scale 
of Europe may then be represented thus : 

C4 D3 E2 F4 G3 A4 B2 C. 

Indian modes in which the sequence of intervals 
was in the same order as in the just major scale, 
that is, 432484 2, or 324342 4, or 243424 3, 
etc., were said to be in the madhyama graim. 
The other important grama was the sadja grama 
in which the order was 4 3 2 4 4 3 2, 3244324," 
etc. The corresponding C major scale would be 
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C4 B3 E2 F4 G4 A3 B2 C. Here A is in tnne not 
witlr F and C but with D.^ The Indians did not 
regard the scales 3 4 2 4 3 4 2 and 3423442 as 
separate grainas^ as they could be formed clu'o- 
matically from the sa4Jct and himdhyama gramas 
(a chromatic change is effected by substituting 
42 for 24). The Hindus use a tonic sol-fa system 
in which sd^ ri^ ga^ ma^ pa, dha, ni, sd take the 
place of do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, >Yith this 
difference, that the same terminology is used 'what- 
ever the mode may be. 

Thus the bass note of the drone la always sd, and the second 
note of the mode is alwaj s sung as ri, whether it is a semitone, 
m.noi tone, or major tone auo\e sw. To revert to our illustra- 
t.oii or the formation of the inodes by alteration of the fcey- 
E’gnature, C t\oald alwa\s be sd, and D, whether flat or natural, 
t\ould still be n. "With a httle careful study the table on p. 45 
\\ ill give an idea of the scales of some of the representative modes 
of Indian inu-sic 

3. Main features of Indian music.— The musical 
instruments of ancient times, some of which have 
survived to the present day in India, were of poor 
tonal quality compared with those of modem 
Europe. The voice is usually accompanied by 
drums tuned to sd, and hy the tamhnrd, a stringed 
instiniment without frets, "of rich and slightly nasal 
tone, which furnishes a drone consisting of sd and 
pa, or, occasionally, sd and ')na if the mode requires 
it. The partial tones of this instrument are so 
powerful that it is a simple matter to sing the 
major third from the bass (known as ga twra) in 
correct intonation. The foyii-^ruti ri is also taken 
with the greatest of ease. 

{a) Bdgas and rdginis. — The Indian modes, 
owing to that genius for elaboration which the 
Hindu has shown in other arts, have been split up 
into a large number of melody-types known as 
rdgas and rdgmls. A rdga muht begin with a 
certain note and end with a certain note, the 
melody must centre round a certain fixed note or 
pair or notes, certain well-defined melodic progres- 
sions must be prominently used, and the notes of 
the scale must be sounded in ascent and in descent 
according to fixed rules. The result is that com- 
posing a melody in a given rdga is like building 
a toy house out of bricks of a given pattern ; im- 

E rovisation is made easy. Each raga has a speci- 
ed time of the day at which it may he performed. 
Singers of the old-fashioned type aie very stiict on 
this point, and many are the traditions and siipei- 
stitions which have gathered round the names of 
some of the rdgas. Thus the rdga dlpaJca (Skr. 

* light’ or ‘illuminating’) is not sung nowadays 
in Hindustan, as it is believed to entail terrible 
consequences to the singer. Hindu music, whether 
secular or religious, may he sung equally w^ell by a 
Muhammadan or a Brahman singer. If there is any 
difference of style perceptible, it may be said that 
the Muhammadan prefers music of a lighter as 
also of a more impassioned type, while the mood 
of the Hindu singer is more contemplative. The 
general feeling at a Hindu jalsd, or concert, 
favours music of a devotional or serious character. 

(d) Chants , — ^The sdman chants of the Samaveda 
are the oldest extant music of the Hindus. The 
Kndu poet has always had. at his disposal certain 
fixed chants or melodies which serve as moulds in 
which to fashion his song. Every metre has its 
own peculiar chant. Chants of this kind for 
religious hymns were known as sdmans and are 
mentioned in the Bigveda. We niay, therefore, 
conclude that the chants of the Samaveda are 
older than the Vedas themselves. We think that 
it can he demonstrated, however, that it is wrong 
to go further and regard the chant as the precursor 
of all music. The Samaveda gives directions as to 
ihythm coiresponding closely with the practice of 
plain-song in Europe, coupled -with signs to repre- 
I A flfth to be in tune must contain 13 Srutis, and a fourth 9. 
a major third 7, and a minor third 6. 


sent the amiddtta (‘not raised’) and svarda 
(‘ sounded ’). More complete instruction's are (o be 
found in the Brdh^nanm and in modern commen- 
taries. It is quite clear that the ciiant made use 
of a complete tetrachord to represent the four 
chief positions of the voice known as uddUa 
(‘raised’), anuddtta (‘not raised'), svarita 
(‘sounded’), prachthhiuia {‘deep shadow,’ pre- 
cise meaning unknow’n, probably the same in pitch 
as the drum wdncii invariably accompanies the 
chant). The inteivals between the notes of thi'- 
tetrachord and of other notes whicli may be added 
to it above and below are not now, and probably 
never were, rendered in the same manner through- 
out India. In this we can trace the workings of 
the ‘Bharata mata’ and ‘Hanumant mata,’ two 
rival schools of Indian music the origin of which is 
lost in antiquity. There is reason to believe that 
the musical systems of the * Bharata inata ’ and 
‘Hanumant mata’ were built up originaOy from 
pentatonic music. 

4, Music and reli|^ion. — Hindu music is not 
merely the handmaid of religion, but an integral 
part thereof; it has growm up with the religion 
and has been subjected to the same influences. 
Thus the division into rdgas has its counterpart 
in the institution of castes, and yoga has affected 
music and religion alike. The Theosophical 
Society’s treatise on Thoughtforms (London, 1905) 
shows that there are people who entertain the 
belief that music has its mystical side, and that 
the impression which it conveys to the clairvoyant 
can best be described in terms of geometrical forms 
and ever-changing colour. For many centuries 
the belief has been held in India that each rdga 
has its appropriate picture. In old houses in 
Bengal a series of paintings of rdgas and rCigiifis 
may frequently be seen adorning the w'alis, while 
numerous examples may be found in public and 
private collections outside India (cf. V, Smith, 
Eist, of Fine Art in India a7id Ceylon, Oxford, 
1912). 

Originally there were six Tdqas, and each rdga had J»ix 
rdgtnls. Of the six rdgas fi\ e are said to ha-ve come from 
mouth, and one from Paiiati’s. The names of the six ruijus 
are variously gn en ; so far as can be ascertained, the Bengu'ifS 
give the list as bhatrava (‘terrible ’)i ^ (‘fortune,’ ‘beauty'), 
megAa_C_cloud% paflchama (‘fifth'), vamnta (‘spri^^’), and 
ndfandrdya')j,a (‘ dance of Visuu ’), while the musluians of 
Central India prefer kauhka (‘ KuSika’s rdqa ’>, hindola (* aw ing*)^ 
and dZpaka (‘ light,' ‘ lamp’) to the last three. It is worthy of 
note that of the nine rdgas named five are transilient and only 
four have complete scales of seven notes. The pictures of three 
of these rdgas— tri, naiandi ayaxiCL, and hhairava — are resp^- 
tively the deities Laksmi, Vis^u, and Siv a. Laksau JS pamted^f 
a bright golden complexion, seated on a lotus, holding a lotus in 
one hand and a chaki a (discus) in the other ; Yi^iju is repre^* 



Kinnara, from wall-painting. 
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Not«, — ^T he vertical coludins marked 100, 200, etc., ^liow the relative position of the twelve eemitonee of equal temperament. 
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eented as of dark complovion. rti es-cd n \ rllow, ho dirj; ir one 
hand a club, in another ihe conch-'-hell. in tnc ih rd :> e chakra, 
and in the fourth the locus ; Biva is represented as dancing 
while the universe is being destroj^ed, beating time on his 
dittqtTwiu (a small drum shaped like an hour-glass), and appns- 
ing humanity by a blast on his horn that destruction is not 
annihilation, but merely a prelude to a new birth. O^er con- 
nexions between representations of Hinim gods and the art of 
music may here be conveniently noted. Siva is often pictured 
holding a tambura, the instrument the drone of which is 
identified with the mystic syllable oifi (^ «.), which is also 
believed to be inherent in Vigpu’s conch-shell and in his rapidly 
spinning chakra^ Sarasvati is generally represented with the 



5. Musical knowledge. — Until recent times the 
knowledge of music was strictly confined to heredi- 
tary musicians. In order that the rdgas should be 
kept pure, singers were taught to reverence them 
and to contemplate with closed eyes the picture of 
the rdga before attempting to sing it ; and special 
short compositions were learnt by heart in which 
the distinguishing features of the rdgccs were made 




Wall-painting in verandah, Ca% e X VII. 

])Iain.' Any one desirous at the present day of 
.iscertaining the correct featui-es of any rdgcf would 
turn to the dhrnpada,^ the subject of which is 
invariably taken from the phOosophy or the epics. 

Latterly a change has come over the scene. As 
British sway has been extended, Court singers 
have been compelled to seek a livelihood in the 
native States 'which remain, or to lose touch -^vith 
their old traditions. The general awakening of 
India has led to a desire on the part of the public 
for tuition in singing and playing. Musical educa- 
tion has been thrown open to the ^blic and secu- 
larized, but the secrets of the ‘Bharata mata’ 
tuning have been withheld. Many Indian 
scholars have sought to grasp the problem of Indian 
musical theory, but with the means at their dis- 
posal it was impossible that they should succeeci. 
In the British India of to-day many musical 
academies flourish, whose professors are entirely 
ignorant of the theory which they try to teacli, 
and which grind out pupils who spread over 
the land the vogue of the European harmonium, 
sometimes tuned in equal temperament, but often 
with no more tuning than is given "by the gradu- 
ated length of the vibrators as tiiey come untouched 
from the hands of the manufacturers. On tl^e 
Bombay side the popularity of the sangit drama 
has further debased the music of this ancient land. 

6. Musical performances. — Among religious 
and musical performances of a popular character 
at the present time may be mentioned the Mrtan, 
the Jcathd, the bhajan, and the chanting of the 
Purdnas. The kirtan in Bengal is generally con- 
fined to Krsna and his amours, the performance 
being a combination of singing and chanting, 
"enexally accompanied ,by a drum. On the 
Bombay side no distinction is ^neraHy observed 
between the Tartan and the Tcathd. The TcatheJcarl 
marks the time with two pieces of bamboo held 
between his fingers and clicked together j he 
marches up and down as he sings; he has a 
prompter to help him, and is accompanied by a 
drum mounted on a stand and of late years by the 
harmonium. His subjects are taken from the 
MahdhTidrata and the Pdondvana, The perform- 
ance is held in the courtyard of a temple and is 
attended by people of both sexes, to whom the 
TcatheJcarl explains his meaning hetw'een the verses 
of his song. The bhajan differs more in method 
than in form from the Tc'irtan or Tcatha, It may 

1 For derivation and meaning see Fox Strangwaj s, The Music 
Of llmdostan, p 286 . 
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deal with any devotional fenbjeet, and is generally 
sung by several persons in unison, and the audience 
are encouraged to join in. There is no explanation 
between the verses. Ail these forms of leligious 
song are generally simple, Le. of the Innnn type. 

( Icjcasionally a kiHan singer will indulge in free 
fantasia (kftrnna) in the middle of the hymn. 
When the Futxmas are recited, the reciter sits on 
a plank with the ^wi^5/-pedestal in front of him, 
upon which he places his sacred books. The per- 
formance begins with an invocation and a short 
period of coatempiation ; the paicrdnik then gives 
out his subject, and both recitation and explana- 
tion are timnceforth chanted. In some paits, 
such as Bengal, the pcmrdnik has a drum behind 
him and blows occasionally upon a conch-shell. 

Performances which take one back to pre-Aryan 
times are not unkno%vn. The gambhird of Bengal 
is a dance and song in which topical subjects are 
dealt with, and which appears to be connected with 
the worship of evil spirits. Among the lower 
classes there is an annual ceremony at which, after 
a period of silence and contemplation, one of the 
assembly becomes inspired. He is called the gdjcm 
mnnym^ and upon him devolves the duty of sing- 
ing the gdjan song, which is similar to the gam- 
hhird. 

Bengal diifers from the rest of India in stereo- 
^ping certain tunes according to the manner of 
Europe. The usual Indian custom is to keep the 
Tdga, or meiody-type, permanent, but to allow the 
feeling or caprice of the moment full play in the 
matter of the actual details of tlie melody. One 
Bengali tune is known as ‘BauP ; it is sung by a 
special class of ascetics, and its burden is the transi- 
tory nature of human life. The tune, ‘ Ramp- 
rasMl,’ another favourite in praise of Burga DevT, 
was composed in the 18th cent, by a devotee of the 
gotldess named Ramprasad. 

To turn from the religious to the ethical aspect 
of the subject, it is to be observed that ballad singeis 
and bards ■whose verses touch upon epic or historical 
and genealogical topics or draw lessons of a moral 
character from the facts of everyday life are known 
throughout the length and breadth of India. It 


! will be sufficient to describe a recent performance 
of Mariithi ballads, or pawadas. The performers 
consisted of a drummer, a player on the ekatdrl 
(an instniment with one string which emits a drone), 
a cymbal player, a jilkarl (whose duty it is to fill 
the pauses with a prolonged * ee ’ sound oscillating 
in quarter-tones above and below the note of the 
drone), and the chief performer, who sang the 
ballads, which were set to perfectly simple music. 
One of the ballads recounted the exploits of a 
famous robber who began his career of crime exas- 
perated at the tyranny and dishonesty of the village 
savchar (< money-lender’). It suggests that extor- 
tion has been encouraged by a strong government 
wliich enforces the decrees of the civil courts, and 
that the Miirwaiis have become so filled with pride 
that they may be described as having grown three 
tufts of hair {shendi) on the crown of the head in 
place of one. Another ballad recalled to mind the 
fables of La Pontaine, and pointed the moral that 
a friend in need is a friend indeed. 

That view of life which distinguishes between 
what is sacred and what is secular was altogether 
foreign to the India of yesterday. Religious obser- 
vances accompanied the smallest details of daUy 
life, and music and religion went hand in hand. 
Nowadays many parts of India are coming under 
the s\vay of commercialism, and as a sign of the 
change which has supervened we may instance the 
fact that the sutradMra^s invocation to the deity 
at the commencement of a drama is frequently 
omitted. The sutradhdra, or professional dram- 
atic singer, is indeed not often to be seen. Singing 
parts are given to ill-trained boys, and, to fortify 
or even drown their voices when it is necessary to 
disguise a defective knowledge of the scale, one or 
two harmoniums and a set of drums which are 
vigorously banged are placed in front of the stage. 

Explanation of bhajans.— —The correct intona- 
tion will be obtained on a keyed i* i; i ( n b. : imi j, •. n i.f •- 
of C major and D fiat major as jubt major keys. 

2Vw^.— The fifpires 1, 2, 8, 4 show the four parts of the 
measure. The chief beat is at 1, the medium at 2 and 4, and 
the weak (or silent beat) at 3. There is no secondaiy beat at 
tiie middle of the bar as m 2/4 time 

Jidga —Both bhajatis are m a corrupt form of rdga 
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Bha - va du - kha bhan - ja - na ja - na ma - na - ran ja - na 



Translation : Refrain, ‘ Who but Rama Raghunath the merciful will take care of me?’ 

1st verse, *The dispeller of Lifers ills, enchanter of the mind, of Him give 
me tidings.’ 

(The three remaining verses are omitted.) 
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ka-ii ka - ma i. Ja-ba Ya-ma se te pa - li la - ^ 



Translation : Eefrain, The good days are rolling past. O my soul, remember the name of Eama» and cast 
away au desir^ connected with the world. When yon depart from thid material 
world, not a pice will go with yon. As we sow so shall we reap,* 

1st verse, «Yoii have been through a lac and eighty-four lives, by good luck yon have a 
man*8 body, in which you have done no good works. When the fight with Tama 
begins, then shall yon feel repentance/ 

(Remaining three verses omitted.) 
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MUSIC (Japanese).— I. Origin and history.— 

Isative Japanese music finds its origin in pie- 
historic, mythological times. According to tradition , 
the offended sun-goddess hid herself in a cave so that 
the world became dark ; then myriads of the gods, 
seeking to propitiate her, enacted amusing scenes 
before the cave, and the goddess Uzume danced 
and sang. Dressed in strange fashion, and playing 
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on the cords of six bows, she danced to the time of 
her singing, so that ail the gods burst into laughter 
and the lioor of heaven shook* Thereupon the 
sun-goddess in wonder opened the door of her cave, 
and the world again grew light. 

Approaeiiing tiie period of actual history, the 
first enn)eror, Jinmiu, is said to have sung songs 
of his own composition for the consolation and 
cheer of his soldiers upon the field of battle, words 
and music alike being original. 

In primitive times also there was a dance called 
titagaJd^ in which hundreds of men and women 
moved in ranks in time to music. Unlike many 
Western dances, the movement was slow and 
solemn, the dancers executing the figures singly, 
not in couples. A vestige of this dance may be 
found in the still extant bon-odor'i as performed in 
country districts. 

In the I'eign of Kimmei (A.D. 560) and of Suiko 
(A.D. 612) Chinese music, huregahuy was brought 
to Japan through Korea ; and from that time both 
music and dancing increased in popularity. About 
A.D. 700 the court established an imperial bureau 
of music with an official and many subordinates, 
tliose connected with it numbering perhaps over 
four hundred. 

The old indigenous music, called dw^a, continued 
to be used at all grave and serious meetings of the 
court ; and the old songs, hmmmai and azuma 
maiy were sung at the Dai josai, or great harvest 
festival, held upon an imperial accession to the 
throne, whilst Chinese and Korean music was 
associated with Buddhist ceremonies and services, 
and with the more private gatherings of the court 
circle. 

In the reign of Shomu (about ab. 724) Indian 
abbots came to Japan and introduced the music of 
India to such effect that the old native forms 
gradually gave place to the more delicate foreign 
styles ; and the saiharm songs, once popular omy 
among the common people, became favourites in 
court circles as well, 

From the reign of Enyu {A.D. 970) and Kwazan 
(A,P, 985) famous Japanese and Chinese poems 
became current as songs sung in irregular time; 
and from the reign of Goshirakawa (a.b. 1156) 
imayo, of more modem style, in | time, became 
popular. 

The music introduced from China and Korea, 
slightly modified to suit Japanese taste, was long 
nsed in the court and on occasions of ceremony, 
scoring at times the vicissitudes of fashion ; and 
the musical profession came to he regarded as 
hereditary with the descendants of those Koreans 
who first brought it into the country. to 

tbe present era of- Taieho mmre tban ten musicians 
of the court' are their descendants, and the late 
Empress Dowager was especially fond of this music, 
frequently summoning before her those skilled in 
its production. 

2 . Musical instruments. — The playing of the 
hiway a four-stringed instrument resembling the 
violin, by blind men became a custom as far back 
as A.B. 984 ; and their singing of h&%k% war-stories 
of the Heike family, began in the reign of Gotoba 
(A.D. 1184) and continued to be popular even until 
the latter part of the Meiji era. 

During the Middle Ages popular entertainments 
among the peasant class inelnded the playing of 
the flute and the drum, together with dancing, 
rope- walking, sword-swallowing, and fire-spitting. 
From these crude amusements may have originated 
the dengaku and the sarugakuy which a little later 
developed into the original forms of the nbgaku 
and the yohyohUy which are still popular. In the 
performance of this music, drams, both large and 
small, l(mg hand-drums b^ten with the fingers, 
and the flute are used as an accompaniment to 
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song, the whole slightly resembling Western 
opera. 

The kyogmiy developed from the more comic 
samgakiiy is associated with the more serious 
ndgaku. Both were popular in samurai families. 
At the beginning of the Meiji era, through the 
abolition of the Bushi class, these forms suflered 
decline ,* but by the middle of that era, through 
the patronage of the court, they recovered their 
standing, and are now much favoured both by the 
nobility and by the common people. 

In modem times the music of the common people 
has been largely confined to the samisen, a three- 
stringed instrument developed in modification of a 
two-stringed instrument introduced from Looehoo 
Islands. Its resonance-box is made of cat-skin, 
and its strings can be pitched as in the violin, 
while a plectrum is used instead of a bow. It is 
easily played, and its timbre and tone are very 
clear and penetrating. It is the king of music^ 
instraments in Japan. The samisen is not used in 
connexion with the nogakuy but is the chief instru- 
ment in the rendering of joruriy nagauta, tokiwazu^ 
etc. A small samisen, called kokyu, was played 
■with a bow ; but its use is gradually being for- 
gotten in spite of the fact that its tones were very 
sweet. 

The ehikushigotOy which is also called koio for 
short, is a sort of harp with thirteen silk strings 
over a large resonance-box. It is a development 
of the koto used in the classical music. Since 
about A.D. 1650, when a blind man named Yatsu- 
hashi composed dozens of new koto songs, this- 
chikiishigoto has been regarded as more refined and 
elegant than the samisen^ and in consequence has- 
been much used by the upper classes. Now, how- 
ever, it holds a place of importance in the music of 
all classes. 

3 . Characteristics of Japanese music. — Japanese 
music may be roughly divided into two eiasses : 
classical and modern ; the former is used in cere- 
monies of the court and the latter in more popular 
ways. Each consists of five tones; but, as there 
are some differences between ascending and de- 
scending intervals, flats and sharps oocarionally 
occur, so that the actual number of tones is in- 
crease to six or seven. 

The classic scale had its origin in China, and waa 
introduced into Japan through Korea. It has two 
scales, called ryo and ritsu. The derivation of the 
ryo scale is not unlike that of the Pythagorean 
scale, and is as follows : 

A sound produced by a long string of the lengfea re- 
g^jrded as the fundamental tone, and a sound produced by | Z 
as the fifth, and that of |.$ I as the second. Tnus, starting 
from the fundamental tone the following scale will be obtained 
by raifflng it to the fifth and lowering the latter to its fourth 
and so on alternately. 

h h h 2 . 

Besides these five sounds, if we add 2 [y, which 
are occasionally used, we have seven sounds as- 
foUows ; 


h§h fti.2 

c, g, a, db, 


c, €?, e . . . being given, we can make a comparison 
with the natural scale; but a difference of about 
one comma, as in the case of the Pythagorean 
scale, is found when we compare the vibrating 
number with the exact natural scale. 

In a similar manner the ritsu scale is found to be 

a, aff, c. 


These two scales have been used unchanged in 
Korea since very ancient times, hut in Japan they 
are employed only on solemn occasions like cere- 
monies ana religious services at Shinto festivals, 
and rarely in ordinary amusement. 

The derivation of the scale of modern music is 
not clear. The following tuning of a koto, a thirteen- 
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stringed instrument, may be taken as an illus- 
tration. 

The order of tuning is as follows : 

Taking e as the fundamental tone and then descending to its 
^afth, a is fixed ; from a the following e is fixed, and from e 
descending to its fourth b is fixed. These three tones can be 
exactly fiixed, but the half-tone from h to cmust be judged by 
ear only, and therefore it is hard to tell whether it is 1 1 { or 

Westerners seeing this scale have often passed 
the hasty judgment that all modern Japanese 
music is based upon a minor scale (A minor in the 
diagram) ,* but, when examined closely, the tonic 
is found to be never a, but in some tunes the 
melody ends in e and in others in h. 

The music ending in b is an abnormal style. As 
among the ancient Greeks, it ends on the dominant 
instead of the tonic ; but in homophonous music, 
as the tonic does not govern the harmony, this 
does not produce any peculiar impression. There 

An example of ritsu scale songs. 


but 


I b c i / a i 

is difference of opinion concerning its scale, 
Uyehara is probably right in the foilo^ving i 
ascending—l 

e xjf—- O — a — 6 u^c — d — - g 

I— descending 

(u indicates a half-tone, — a whole tone, O the absence of tone). 

The peculiarity of modem music is its tetnxfmg 
use of half-tones and of frequent moduktions. 
Because of the modulations, the scale seems to 
consist of seven tones, but in reality there are only 
five, and the descending and ascending ton^ are 
the same as in the minor scale of Western music. 

Ancient Japanese music \va9 of course homo^ 
phonons ; but the music received from Korea aud 
China, called gagagii, ‘ classical, ’ formed a harmonic 
orchestra, the instruments being thefiute, the fiute 
with reeds, fifteen pipes with reeds, the drum, the 
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long dnim beaten on both sides, a metal instrn- 
ment like a triangle, a four‘Strmged instrament 
like a violin, and an instrument with thirteen silk 
strings like a harp. It is interesting to note that 
they were able to tune those fifteen reeds to a 
uniform temperament. 

Of course, this harmonic music was very primi- 
tive and simple, Japanese popular music is mostly 
homophonous, even when many dijSerent musical 
instruments are used together. Because of the 
absence of fixed keys, like those of the piano, 
there is no necessity for (musical) temperament. 
Even the shakuhackif which has fixed holes, can be 
controlled by the fingers and lips, and pure tuning 
attained as with stringed instruments. In general, 
the Japanese seem to dislike tempered tuning. 

Yet Western music has not been entirely rejected. 
Since the accession of the late emperor (1868) 
Western music has been adopted in the army and 
navy ; and since 1882 the Department of Education 
and the Imperial Bureau of Music in the Household 
Department have included it. Thus it is coming 
to have an increasingly dominant influence. In 
view of the vulgar and immoral character of much 
Japanese poptuar music, since the beginning of 
the Meiji era music in the r^o and rttsu scales 
has been adopted in common ^ucation ; and now 
the natural scale is coming to be used, so that it is 
ossible that harmonic music will dominate in 
apan ; but, on the other hand, one cannot believe 
that the time will come when the people will 
abandon their old, popular music. As the music 
from China and India was received and gained a 
place by the more purely native type, so doubtless 
will the Western be received. 

LiT«RATOEE.--Shnji l2a.wa, Report of Studies in Japanese 
MiisiOt Tokyo, 1883 , ICiyonori Konakamura, Hist of Japanese 
Music and Dances^ do. 1887 ; Rokushiro Uyehara, Japanese 
Music and Soates, do. 1885 ; Hanichi Muraoka, Sound and 
Theory of Music j Osaka, 1916; Kiyosuke Kanetsune, Hist, of 
Japanese Music^ Tokyo, 1914 ; Tokyo Music School, ChronO’ 
logical Table of Modem Japanese Music^ do. 1914. 

Hanichi Mtoaoka. 

MUSIC (Jewish). — Art is the means by which 
man seeks to interpret the aspirations of the 
mind to the senses. The Jews appear in history 
already barred off by their rigid iconoclasm from 
the expression of feeling through the pictile and 
plastic cl,rts, nor had they settled habitation or 
surplus resources long enough to find such expres- 
sion through the allied art of architecture. There 
remained only for this people the sister arts of 
po^fiiy and music, in each of which they have 
contributed much to the treasure-store of civiliza- 
tion. But, little as Hebrew poetry has diverged 
from the original field of its art—the expression of 
religious emotion — even less has Jewish music, the 
forms and style of which had crystallized before 
the Jews came under the influence of modem 
musical development. This development reaches 
back only a few centuries ; and the Jews have 
touched it only since their release from the 
Ghettos. 

For the Biblical period see Music (Hebrew). 
It is probable that Jewish music at first dis- 
played little original characteristic, being merely 
a provincial variety of the general art which 
spread, as the survivals show, from the Hellenic 
region to Dravidian India. It is evident from such 
allusions as those of Ps 137 that the Jewish 
musicians had a reputation beyond their own 
borders. The traditions of the First Temple were 
revived in the Second, if on a more modest scale. 
It is firom the Hasmonean and Herodian epochs 
that we derive the Talmudic traditions of Temple 
muric. The shof)hdr, the rude bugle of ram’s horn, 
sounded in conjunction with the straight silver 
trumpets as a signal for the Temple routine as 
well as in the intervals {seiah) of the Psalm with 


the dsdiy sacrifice, is obviously the same instru- 
ment as IS still sounded by the Jews on the Day of 
Memorial each September, Under the cymbal- 
beat (which took the place of the later cheironomy 
and the modem baton) of Ben Arsa, the last 
conductor, a small orchestra, resembling modem 
combinations more than an^^thing else in anti- 
quity, accompanied the Levatical singers, in the 
unison, ’ivith an occasional much-repeated melodic 
figure on the larger harps. The only thing ap- 
proaching instrumental solo music, besides the 
blasts of the trumpets and horns, was a wailing 
flute melody, played twelve days a year before the 
altar. The last leader and trainer of the Temple 
choir was Hogras, whose described technical pro- 
eedme confirms what analogy indicates, that the 
singing was nasal, shrill, and full alternately of 
intricate graces and of sudden pressures on em- 
phatic notes, to an extent which would deprive it 
of melodious significance for a Western ear. 

Yet this was the primal source of the music of 
the Diaspora, for, as K. Joshua ben Hananiah, him- 
self a Levite and a chorister, afterwards told, the 
choristers went in a body on certain occasions 
from the altar to a synagogue within the Temple 
precincts, and sang in both services. The Sjma- 
gogue took over from the Temple the silence of 
the women worshippers, the unison of boys and 
men in the singing, and its character as a cantilla- 
tion rather than a melody — features still differenti- 
ating the worship-mnsic of the Jew from that of 
his Western Christian neighbour. The dispersal 
of the Temple musicians made little difference, 
since it had been deliberately arranged that the 
voices could give adequate rendition without 
instruments. Though in the earlier centuries of 
the Diaspora many endeavours were made to 
check the Jewish tendency to songful utterance, 
no attention was paid to this ascetic principle 
where worship was in question. In those earlier 
centuries a desire is already evident to enhance 
the importance of song in worship. The officiant 
was required to have a clear enunciation and a 
pleasant voice, and the volunta:^ assistance of 
good vocalists in leading the chanting is repeatedly 
recorded with high approval. In prayer proper, 
*Amen* and simuar responses were all that the 
congregants added, and this was in a loud ex- 
clamation, without regard to tune or time. But 
the praises were, on the contrary, deliberately 
sung, at first in a responsive antiphony^ to a chant 
possessing easily - remembered melodic futures, 
and afterwards more and more in general unison ; 
and the same rendition was followed as other 
passages beyond the Psalms and the earliest 
hymns were added to the ritual. 

The intonations of the officiant known as the 
horek (‘reader’), sheliaTp sihbur (‘emissary of the 
congregation ’), and later as the hazzan (‘over- 
seer,’ originally rather a warden or beadle), were 
not tuneful in the modern sense. Among the Jews 
the desire to read the Scripture publicly in the 
manner described in Heh 8^ had early resulted in 
all the proceedings in synagogue and school alike 
being carried on in a form of musical declamation. 
Early Jewish music, like much of their ritual music 
still, was cantillation, vocal movements depending 
not upon the rhythm and sequence of the sounds 
chanted, but upon the rhythm and sequence of 
the syllables to which they are chanted. In con- 
sequence, characteristically Jewish music, however 
melodious it may appear when sung with a text, 
los^ its melodic meaning when played on an 
instrument. 

The first portion of this antique cantillation to 
take definite shape was the intonation traditionally 
utilized for the reading of the Scriptural lessons- 
This was due to the early acceptance of the dia- 
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critical signs attached to the Biblical text as the 
Massoretic accentuation. A master of the 3rd 
cent, deprecates the ingratitude towards the Giver 
of their voice of such as *read [the Scripture] 
without tunefulness and repeat [the Mishna] 
without chanting’ (Talm. Bab. M^qilldh, 32a; 
Pesikta Eahbathi, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880, 
p. 127a j Yallputi Proverbs,^ 932 [ed. Zolkiew, 
1858]). Even the Mishna itself had diacritical 
points added for the chant later on ; and a MS so 
pointed was available in the 15th century. The 
Talmud and the Codes are still studied in the 
academies of Jewry mth a sing-song intonation, 
which is found considerably to assist in the prosodic 
comprehension of the unpointed text. Some such 
prosody or accent (both, of course, meaning ‘ sing- 
mg to speech ’) was found necessary by all the 
ancients before the introduction of punctuation ; 
and, precisely as with the plain-song of the Church, 
private memoncB technicce developed in the syna- 
gogue into a set ^stem of accentuation and of 
musical interpretation of the accents. 

The mnsical interpretation of the three ‘ poetical ’ 
hooks (Job, Psalms, Proveibs) has been lost since 
the 14th cent., the congregational recital of the 
Psalms having eventu^ly tunied the frequent 
repetition of an identical verse-accentuation into 
a fixed melody sfceadiJy recurring. But the ^ prose ’ 
Scriptures (the remaming books) were recited by 
an individual; and here the accents are still 
followed in each case. From a very early period 
a musical principle has flourished in Jewish music, 
no doubt derived from the Babylonian art, as it 
still survives in the mga of India. This is the 
specific association of some model melodic phrase, 
some particular naode or scale-form especially, with 
each mental attitude or an occasion associated 
with such sympathy. Not only is this principle 
in action in the interpretation of the Biblical 
accents, the same signs being sung on a similar 
melodie outline though_ in a ditferent key or mode 
according to the occasion, but it also determines 
the ‘prayer-motives’ (as the writer terms the out- 
lines of melody developed in chanting the devo- 
tions),^ which difler in tonality rather than in tune. 
All this is so reminiscent of the mnsical theory and 
practice of E. Asia, in Greek mode, Perso-Arab 
scale, and Indian raga, that the writer would trace 
it back to the Temple, and see in the ‘headings’ of 
the Psalms, not bold shots of the Massoretes at a 
meaning, but geographical names (as in the Greek 
system,,, instruments tuned on which were actually 
in use in the Temple) of the respective scales in 
which the chief musician was to lead the rise and 
fall of intonation. This rise and fall was still 
found designated by the teacher’s finger (the Greek 
when Petatiiah of Begensburg visited 
Baghd^-^^nasgogtiea in the 12th cent., and it has 
peon qthte rec^iaMy.notie^ among Yemen Jews, 
Hebrew . accents, like the neuTns of the 
Church plain-song, appear to. have been originally 
rough diagrams of this movement of the teacher^s 
fin^r. A trope (brief melodic phrase) is chanted 
on the tene^ayilalfire marked by the accent, and the 
general reoiting-note carries on to the next accentu- 
ated syllable. Here and there tropes are strongly 
reminiscent of similar phrases used in church or 
mosque, but in all the traditional uses this feature 
IS prominent, that the outline of the trope 
vanes not, whether according to the book being 
md or <be service at whi<3i it is read, while 
^ tonality, the mode or scale-form employed, 
does so vary, 

TOe same modal feeling appears in the ha^mnuth. 
or intonation of the prayers by the officiant. Here 
not only the well-known modes of the Church 
plain-song usually called Gregorian are utilized, J 
but also others surviving only in the Byzantine i 


and Armenian Churches, as well as the Hungarian* 
Wallachlan gypsy melody and the Fwo*Arab * 
system. Another very characteristic difierenre In 
the style of florid melodious improvization which 
embroiders the outline traditional motive with 
' elaborated imeal agility. The outline nioOre** 
themselves, like the cantillation of Scripture, may 
have taken shape about the coinmencemenfc of tiie 
medi^eval period. But the intricate vocalization, 
which ^well-nigh fatally overlaid Jewish music 
later on, developed in recent centuries among the 
Jews of N. Europe, isolated in their Ghettos from 
! the artistic awakening of the Western wwld. 
Only the last generation has seen the great \vork 
of reformation executed by the scholarly men, 
learned in modern music as in traditional Hebrew 
lore, who made the introduction of choral numbers 
into the Jewish services possible. And the t^te- 
iess, excessively florid style is not yet extinct ; 
it flourishes among the Jews of E. Europe even 
when they migrate to Britain or America ; and it 
is this vocal gymnastic which finds a large sale as 
‘ Hebrew ’ gramophone records, and so is presented 
to the general world as the typical Jewish music. 

The manner in which the traditional ‘ motive ’ 
(usually the concluding phx'ase of a prayer lead- 
ing into a benediction ^v^th congregational re- 
sponse) is amplified into hazzanuth depends on the 
custom of the locality and the powers of the 
officiant, who accommodates the trsiditional strain 
to the structure of each sentence by embroidering 
it with melismatic ornament as the text suggests 
an emphasis warranting departure from the con- 
tinuous reciting-note. No two transcriptions of 
this most characteristic Jewish music will there- 
fore coincide in anything beyond tonality and 
broad outline of melody, becoming at last identical 
only in the fixed closing phrase of the passage. In 
the cantillation of Scripture, on the contrairy, the 
earliest transcription printed (in J. Eeuchlin, De 
Accentibtis, Hagenau, 1518, bk. iii. ad Jin.h when 
divested of quaint harmonization and reversal 
avowedly added by the transcriber, is found 
identical with the latest now in use in the syna- 
go^es. 

At the same time, it is evident that the con- 
temporaneous musical fashion of the outer world 
has been constantly finding its echo within Jewry. 
The adoption of the neo-Sebraic poetry in hymns 
for Jewish worship from the earliest medrsevid 
days provided material for the imitation by Jews, 
or often direct utilization, of the folk-song of t^ipir 
European neighbours. From the 9th cent, these 
borrowed airs began to find their way into the 
synagogue, where they are still preserved, often 
with a Jewish flavour added in transmission. 
Such transmission has been, until quite recently, 
entirely oral. First came the chants for versicles, 
often strikingly similar to Gregorian intonations ; 
then more definitely tuneful short melodies* quite 
u number of which were adopted by the Jews in 
Spain before 1492 and are still deservedly riieasured 
among their descendants. Tun^ of 
singer period came into Jewish music with the 
inereasmg neo-Hebraic hymns of the later Middle 
Ages. In the 11th cent, in Spain, and in the 15th 
in Germany, allusion is made to the wideness of 
the practice of singing Jewish hymns, in synagogue 
and at home, to the tunes of secular folk-songs, 
even as was similarly done for the music of the 
Mass. Among the Spanish Jews the Hebrew text 
chosen often reproduced the opening words of the 
secular song to the same tune, as when the air of 
‘Seflora’ was sung to the hymn commencing 
‘ Shem Nora’ (‘ Name Sublime ’>. This resembles 
the change of the (German drinking song, ‘Inns- 
bruck 1. 1 must leave thee,' into the hymn, ‘ World * 

I soon must leave thee,’ Indeed, the very first 
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i^ecuiar song of the many which Lather adopted 
for the tune of a chorale had aiready been so 
^rtilized by the German Jews for their still most 
popular hymn. A considerable number of the 
tunes occasionally used for domestic hymns have 
the^name of the original song recorded. Those 
used in synagogue are of greater antiquity or, if 
of recent composition, usually by Jews trained 
in modem mirsic. 

From the iSth cent, on, and to a certain extent 
still, until the Jewish immigrants into emancipated 
lands become acclimatized, the stream w'estw^ard 
of escape from the obscmantist conditions of 
E. Europe has coloured Jewish music with tints 
which differentiate it greatly from that of the 
modern -world at large. Aspirants for positions 
as hazzan^ or precentor, traveled about mom con- 
gregation to congregation, bringing new melodies, 
synagogal or donie-tic, sml foiiif^ung and unifying 
the older traditional material. They even re- 
suscitated ancient Temple features, the accompani- 
ment of the tenor by lads* voices in unison, while 
a bass hummed a figured re-inforcement below, 
the tenor adding runs and turns and grace-notes 
lavishly, supporting his jaw with his hand behind 
his ear like a London costermonger, or getting 
striking effects by inserting his thumb in his 
mouth, as did Hogras in the Temple (Talm, Bab. 
Ydma^ 385) or the singers on the Nineveh slab 
depicting the capture of Susa. 

The hrst musician, in the modem sense, who 
worked in Jewdsh music was Salomo de* Bossi, one 
of a school of Jewish masters w’ho siicceeded each 
other at the court of Mantua from 1642 to 1628. 
Leo of Modena induced other Italian Babbis to 
join in a pastoral advocating the introduction of 
mensnrate and polyphonic music into the syna- 
gogues. But little progress was made elsewhere 
until the Jewish Benaissance burst in Germany in 
the early i9th century. The progress since made 
has been rapid, and the Jew now officially utilizes 
all the wealth of scientific vocal music that his 
neighbour rises. But not instrumental ; the organ 
has been made the test between *oi*thodox’ and 
* reform * ; and the instrument which was once 
objected to in the early Church as a form of 
‘Judaizjpg* is now considered by traditionalist 
Jews to introduce a * Christianizing ’ tone into 
their own worship. Not even in Scotland has the i 
‘ki&t o* w hustles’ been so wrangled about. Not 
that instrumental music is itself objected to ; at 
JewisJi weddings it has for ages been deemed in- 
dispensable, and ingenious stratagems are recorded 
in the Middle Ages to secure it in face of prejudice 
and persecution. The objection is to the use of 
any instrument needing tuning on the Sabbath, 
and to the introduction into Jewish worship of 
tones specialty associated with the ritual of 
another creed. 

Around the marriage ceremonies and the family 
table gathers the vast repertory of tuneful hymns 
and tender intonations which outside the synagogue 
ritual constitute Jewish music. 

Transcriptions of the cantillation by the gram- 
marians have been many, from Beuchlin onwards. 
Writers of instrumental music have transcribed 
many a tender Jewish air, strains having been 
even selected as subjects for orchestral writing. 
The greatest popularity to music presumably 
Jewish, though actually only to a small extent so, 
was given by Byron’s Melodies (1815), 

written for application to such airs in imitation of 
Moore’s immensely successful Irish Melodies. In 
eve^ country of Europe and in America collections 
of Jewish music, traditional and original, have 
appeared from the pens of precentors and choir- 
masters. The greatest of these precentors was 
S. Snlzer {Yienna, 1804-90), and of these choir- 


masters L, LewandowsM (Berlin, 1823-94). I 
Boia, Hast, and Mombach, of London, Naumboui 
of Paris, Console of Florence, also deserve mentioi 
and especially A. Baer of Gothenburg, whose pr 
sentationof traditional Jewish intonations (Fran] 
fort, 1878 and 1883) is monumental. Specimei 
are more easily available in E. Pauer’s Traditioni 
i Hebrew Melodies (London, 1896), 

LiTBRATvas.— W. Wickes, A Ireatise on the Acemtuatii 
of the Poetical Books of the OT, Oxford, 1881, A Treatise < 
the AccenUiatton of the . Prose Books of the QT^ do 188‘ 
S. Naumbourg-, Recxieil d$ chants reUguux des l&railiti 
Paris, 1874; A. Baer, P&r -pfaWsche Yorbeter'^ Fiaiikfor 
1883 ; D. A. de Sola, Anoient Melodies of the Litiogy of it 
! Spanish arid Portuguese Jem, London, 1857 ; A. Marksoi 
and W. 'Wall, Auswahl alter hehraischer i-r '* 
j Leipzig, 1875; J Singer, Die TonarUt . I u, ' 

! Synagogengesanges, Vienna, 1886 ; A. Ackermann, Der syn 
[ gogale Desang (from Winter and Wunsche’s DiUeratti 

\ «!.)» Treves, 1894; F. L. Cohen, in Artglo-Jewtsh Eistorie 
Exhibition Papers, London, 1887, pp, 80-135, Proc. Musics 
Assoemtion, xix. £1893], and artt. ‘Cantillation,’ ‘Music,’ : 

I F. L. Cohen. 

MUSIC (Muhammadan). — i. The chant. — I 
considering the subject of Muhammadan must 
the attention of the student must primarily I 
drawn to the Arabic chant-song. The Arabs, t 
far back as their system of singing is knova 
always delighted in rhythm rather than in melody 
following no fanciful system of tone- beats, but tn 
natural quantity of their own syllables, from whic 
they built their metre. 

This phenomenon becomes apparent at once, ii 
quite apart from music proper, the metre of sue 
cliaracteristie Arabic poetry as the followin 
stanzas be examined : 

‘ La *dmruka Idisafduga *ldr4i bdqi 
wama lilmdr '% hdttun gdiru qitUn 
xcala mimma faddhxc ^lldhu xcdqi 
xcathaxtbvnfaxiqahu \iqdu ‘imtaqift 

Here the art of the poet has grouped togeth< 
words which are naturally so accented as to can 
a distinct, although to our ear slightly irregula; 
metre. It was most easy and natural to intor 
such poems as these, and it was from inherei 
accentuation of this character that the chant-son^ 
of the Arabs, scant indeed in melody, but strop 
in rhythm, originated. Melody in Muhammada 
chanting is purely secondary to the rhythm of tl 
language, and was really used only to avoid a tc 
constant monotony. This will be at once appj 
rent to any one who listens to a Muslim chantm 
his Qur’an. Thus, the first accented stanza of ti 
FatM (the first surah of the Qur’an)* should I 
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etc. 


1 Extract from poems of Shaikh Nasif al-Tazigi 

2 ‘In the name of Uod the Merciful and Gracious; thanks 
God the Lord of worlds,' etc. 

3 None of the following musical examples has been publish 

before. These specimens with many others were collected 1 
the writer from native singers and represent current music 
etyle. ' ' 
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compared with the Yemeni cantillations (pis. I. 
and 11.) in which, it will he observed, the voice- 
stress corresponds precisely with that of the spoken 
words as given above, while the melody — what 
there is of it—is strictly adapted to the natural 
accentuation. 

The Arab, unlike the Turk and Persian, has no 
deep-rooted antipathy to monotony, which, coupled 
with the powerful metre of tlie Arabic language, 
tends to fascinate and almost to hypnotize rather 
than to -vveary the listener. The following adhan 
(‘call to prayer’) of the muaddhins of Yemen (pi. 
III.) will serve to illustrate how little the pure 
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As-ha-du an-na la i- lA-ha ill’ Al-Iah. 



As-ha-du an-na Mu-ham-me-din ra-s61 AUIah. 
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'^A^-ha-da au-na la i- 14- ha ill’ Sdah. 


As - ha-du an - na Mu - ham - me-din 



Al Fine* 


Arab cares for melodious variation. It mill 1*e 
noticed that the only departure from the monotony 
of the dominant tone is a roulade of five note«, 
from which the singer immediately hastens to 
return to the monotonous cantillation on the 
dominant. There are many airs to the immn^ 
differing according to locauty, but they are all 
essentially identical in principle. The llaghdudi 
adhan (pi. IV.), given here, is perhaps a little Ions 
monotonous than tlie Yemeni call to prayer, and 
yet the same roulade, with only a slight variation, 
IS heard in both these chants, and, in fact, is the 
prevailing form of valuation in almost every mlhmi 
arnong the Muslim peoples, changes being made 
chiefly in the tempo of the roulade and occasion* 
ally in a chromatic. It should be noticed that the 
roulade always occurs on the stress syllable of the 
most important word. It is probable that this 
style of chant is much more ancient than Islam, 
and dates from the earlier polytheistic religious 
chant-songs of the Arabs. 

2 . The song proper. — Strictly speaking, the 
above specimens do not constitute Arab music in 
the true sense of the word. Wlien i\Iuhamnmd 
appeared in a vision to Dinawari ^ and stated that 
music was an acceptable art, provided that the 
reading of the Quran attended its performance, 
the intention was probably not to refer to niere 
cantillations like the above, but to genuine songs 
or musical declamations of poems. It is clear that 


of voices is the voice of asses!’ Furtlfermor^ 
there are many allusions to real song-music in the 
interesting treatise of al-Grhazali (D. B. Macdonald, 
JBAS, 1901, p. 200ff*.).2 This Arabic author 
alludes to the importance of correct rhythm, refer- 
ring_with approval to the practice of beating time 
on the hand-di*um. He also essays to derive music 
from the noises produced by animals, stating that 
the human throat is similar to the animal thmt. 
It IS quite evident that the better class of Arabic 
authors understood ve^ well the eff'ect of music 
on the human brain. Thus, Abu Sulaiinan ^ most 
astutely said that singing does not put into the 
heart what is not already in it, but merely stiniu- 
lat^ to action what is already in tie soul. 


songs, stimulating the faithful to holy ^trarfare : 

(3) verses swag at the moment of attack, forhidden, 
however, to be sung in warfare with Muslims; 

(4) lamentations; (5) songs of Joy; (6) love-songs ; 
(7) songs expressive of religious ecstasy. With 
the chaiwteristio Semitic tendency to classify 
al-OrJiazaii goes on to enumerate what is unlawful 
in connexion with musical performance, viz. pines 
stringed instruments, and the "-drum. Oii 
the other hand, the tambourine, with or without 
Imlls, he regarded as perfectly permissible as an 
instrument of aeoompamment. Bl®phemons and 

barred, and eftiwdly 
oh3eeti^aWe were verses deserihing the oi 

dfiscriptioas of the 
most general nature were allowed, so that the 
listeners might apply such rhapsodies to their 

(ma'arifat), aeveZoped the doctrine o« gnosis 

distinct from the tainbonnne^^ Egyptian 
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wives or permitted slave-girls, and not adnlter- 
ously. The rule k also laid down that a faithful 
Muslim must not listen to any music at all, if he 
finds that it stirs up in hinx thoughts contrary to 
the moral precepts of the Qur’an. Unless the 
Muslim truly loves God, he must never listen to 
music, as this would in such a case be an additional 
danger to his sonl. It is proper to add that all 
Arabic authorities were not of the opinion of 
al-Ghazalz as to the lawfulness of music. Thus, 
Malik ibn Anas ai-J@[imyari al-MadSni ^ distinctly 
states that no music of any sort is permitted to 
the faithful ; but al-Gbazali [op,, cit pp. 244-250) 
replies at length to such puritanical strictures, and 
goes so far as to lay down rules for ecstasy caused 
% the hypnotic influence of the Arabic rhythm. 
Thus, he warns the ecstatics never to weep, tear 
their garments, or dance, unless they are irresist- 
ibly compelled so to do. A listener to music must 
never strain for ecstasy, but, so far as possible, 
exert self-control. Here it should be noted that 
the conventional prolonged exclamation a-a^ahy so 
often interspersed by appreciative or polite listeners 
between the stanzas of Arabic love-songs, is an 
unquestionable survival of the earlier habit of fall- 
ing into ecstasy on healing a ravishing verse. 

The Egyptian-Arabic love-song here given (ph 
V.) is an excellent illustration of the more ex- 
tended melodious development of the song proper 
among the Arahic-spealong nations, as compared 
with the religious chant. The metre of these 
songs is sustained with extreme regularity through- 
out, supported by the hand-drum, or darah'&ay 


keeping up the incessant 


tempo j j'j'j j 1 


J J J J IJ J IJ J J J, 


against which the metre of the song often runs in 
syncopation. This tempo is without doubt the 
parent of that of the modern Spanish Bolero 
dance.^ Inasmuch as all the verbs are in the 
masculine form in such productions as that given 
in pi. V., there can be little doubt that the tradi- 
tion is correct wdiich states that this sort of song 
was originally addressed to boys who were kept 
for the purpose of .sodomy. Such music was there- 
fore particulaily oflensive to sincere Muslims, and 
w^ould certainly come under the categoiy stigma- 
tized by al-Ghazali, although there is nothing 
obscene in the words themselves. A deeply re- 
ligious Yemeni, on hearing one of th»se love- 
songs, remarked to the writer of this article that 
the truly faithful could have nothing in common 
with music of this character, but should confine 
themselves to the traditional religious chants 
alone.® 

It may be interesting at this point to give also a 
specimen of a Turkish love-song of the ordinary 
Perso-Turkish type (pi. VI.) as a contrast to the 
above distinctively metrical Arab production. The 
Turks, like the Persians, have permitted a more 
extended melody to develop, and do not as a rule 
accompany their songs with a drum, but with the 
flute-pipe or with strmgs. They very frequently, 
however, sing without any accompaniment afc all, as 
their songs, which are more of the recitative type, 
do not require the support of a steady tempo. 

Turkish songs from the interior, such as the 
Diarbekr productions, are more metrical in char- 
acter and also more melodious from the European 
point of view — a fact which is no doubt due to the 

1 The founder of the Malikite school of canon law (718-795), 
a conservative and dignified legal authority (I. Goldzifaer,. 
MuhaTTvmedanisohe Sticdienf Halle, 1889-90, ii. 21Sff.). 

2 The Bolero melody is in triple time and generally syncopated 
to the same metre as the above style of song. 

sshovdng that the ancient ngidity of rule still persists 
among the stricter faithful. 
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Ktjrdish influence of the region. Kurdish songs 
generally a weihinarkea melody, although of 
limited range, almost Arabian in its regular 
rhythm, which is, however, more apt to be in three 
beats, instead of the Arabian four or five time. 
Many^ of the liigher class Persian melodies are 
beautiful, judged even according to European 
standards, as they often combine a tender melodi- 
ous strain, almost always sad, with a well-marked 
metre. 

3. Musical instruments. —The instruments used 
In Muhammadan music differ, of course, according 
to nationality. Among the Arabs proper* the most 
■common instrument of percussion is the tabla, or 
tambourine drum. The Egyptians have used from 
time immemorial the dctrctbUkct,^ or large pottery 
hand-drum, which, as indicated above, marks the 
chief rhythm of the song. They also use a smaller 
<irum, which is trilled constantly with little sticks 
for the purpose of producing an unvarying support 
to the darab'^ka tempo-drum. In Tunis the tap- 
d&la is «dmost identical with the darabitka, and 
they likewise have the tambourine, as well as 
MqdSeq, or cymbals. The most purely Arabian 
wind instrument is the seven-holed simple flageolet- 
flu^ which is a great favourite, in spite of the 
earlier denunciation of ‘ pipes.’ Of the flute there 
m^y va^etie^ such as the N. African 
or double-pipe, the Tunisian gasha, or 
flageolet, etc. The most primitive Arabic stringed 
instruments are the two-stringedMoUn and 
cr lute, whence the European lute and 

its deseendsmt the mandoline are derived. It is 
strange, that stnnged instruments as well as wind 
instruments shouJui have been forbidden by the 
earlier reMous opinion (see above), but this was 
probably be<^use of the association of these instru- 
ments with irreligious subjects. At the present 
4ay the Muslim peoples use very generally the 
guitar and mandolme, and frequently the ordinary 
European violin. They also delight in a native 
rather \ganiln). It must be remembered that all 
these instruments were primarily employed to 
accompany song, and rarely, if ever, to play inde- 
pendent melodies. An apparent exception to this 
Tide IS the funeral dirge-air often played on flutes 

African coast. 1 

; i Evidently identical with the Mol (see above, p. 64^ note 4). 1 


The exception is only apparent, however, becau^ 
the instruments play wliat was originally a con- 
ventional death -wail sung by the mourners. The 
omission of the song may be due to European influ- 
ence. 

4. Notation.— The Muslims use the Europito 
system of notation, especially in the larger centres, 
but there still exists in many corners the old tra- 
ditional Persian tonic sol-fa system, according to 
which the tones were indicated by well-established 
signs, each repiesenting a note of the scale and 
each bearing Doth Persian and Arabic names, as 
follows : 

do re mi ^1 la- si 

Persian : di^ sfife ohdhiifh Jponffe &eS*& hiftetk 

Arabic: mdid jnawRto 

In the Persian terms the numeral element 
dd-k, sik, * first, second, third (tone),’ etc*, plays the 
chief part, while the Arabic terminology employs 
only the Persian sih^ * third tone,’ making use of 
arbitrarily applied native desciiptive® for the 
others.^ The higher fa-sol register is called 
' high ’ ; the middle register, fa-sol-la-si-do-re-nii, is 
known as wasti, ‘middle,’ while the term for the 
lower, do-re-mi, is sdala{i) (ct Ali al-Ghaouthi, 
Treatise on 31usic [Arabic], Tunis, 1P04).^ 

5. Characteristics of singing. — The Arabic 

method of singing, like that of all the 'westeni 
Orientals, is to use head-tones as much aysosaible. 
Chest-tones, such as are cultivated in European 
music, are very objectionable, even to the better 
educated Arabic-speaking people, who, like their 
nearer Oriental neighbours, the Turks and Persians, 
have also the greatest detestation of harmony in 
any form. Deliberate flatting or sharping often 
takes place, especially when a pathetic elfect is 
sought. This has given rise to the statement that 
quarter-tones are of common occurrence m Aiabio 
songs. While this is literally true, ir is a variable 
quantity in their music, as the same singer will 
often sing a stanxa with, e.y., a flatted roulade and 
then repeat the same roulade in the ordinary man- 
ner. In spite of these un-European characteristics, 
a well-balanced Arab chorus — for they sing in 
chorus whenever possible — chanting in unison and 
accompanied by strings, wood-wind, and percns:-ion, 
has a powerful effect even on a Euro|iean listener, 
provided that he is sufficiently unprejudiced? to lay 
aside for the moment his harmonic training, and 
allow himself to be swayed by the quavering yet 
never- varying movement of the shrill, but rarely 
untrue, voices and matruments, sustained by tlm 
ceaseless thrum of the hand-drums. ^ 

LirBRATURB.---Ahiried Efiendi Amin, Comparison hetmm 
Arabic and European Musical notation, Bulaq, 1902; JA^ 
8th ser., no 6, xvm. [1891] 279-365 ; Traxtt des rapports must- 
caux, tr, from Safi al-Dm Abd al-Mumin Baghdadi's letter to 
Sharaf al-Din (cf. also JA, 8th ser., no. 5, xviii. 279-355); A. 
Christianowitscb, Esguisse historiqucde la musique nrabe auz 
temps anciens, Cologne, 1863 ; CoUan^rettes, * Etude «ur 
lamusique arabe* (t/A, 10th ser., no 5, iv. {1906} 366, 422, and 
viii, {1906} 149-190); S. Daniel, La Mimque ardbe, ses rapports 
auec lamusique greegue et le ehmt grtgoHen, Algiers, 1863 and 
Mnb®jniiii^ iwi Mnfaaotmad 
ir, IX B. Maodm^id, ‘ Bmotlcnjal m 

afifectgd by Mnsio and Sia^g * in JRAS, Hmu PU. 

705-718, and 1902, pp- !-&; I bn KhaWin, 

1 Tte -» in Persian effik, eOfc, etc., is probably not the dimina- 
cive seen, e,g., in mardak, ‘little man/ but rather a shorter 
form of Persian gah, ‘time.' An aged Turfeiah teacher of 
mmsic named the sol-fa notes to the writer as follows : ek-'Quah* 
du-gyan, st-gyah, etc., which can only mean ‘one time, two 
times, three times,’ etc., conventionally applied to the tone- 
names and their signs (gyah is the Turkish palatalized pronuncia- 
tion of Persian gan). The Arabic names for the notes mav be 
rendered as follows: really =k‘ the tram of a garment' and 

here lower part ; mdid possibly «= ‘ mover/ from ntdd/ agitate ' 
move; nmsmUmy from zamma or probably means 

s^d^, IS the Persian form of the Arabic stem hasana 
and— Deautinil ; sdJfsin is a variant of hastn with preforma. 
tivesa-, dubious in meaning in this case. 
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ed. II* de Hammer* Fmadiiraben des Oeient$t v, 6 
U8183, Stil-807 ; Ibrahim Bey Mwstapha, ‘ I^a Vakmr des iiiter- 
valles dans la musifiue arabe/ BuU, Instittft u viii. 

HHSjs] ; R* G, Kiesewetter, Die Mmtk dtr Araber^ 

beipisig, IS4‘*J ; A, Laffiage, Da Mimmm m %mtntT}ient 9 
et gee chantg, Tunis, 1905 ; J. P. K. Land, * Recherches eur 
5’h>*ioirt* de la gamme arabe,^ Fi CQmjress oj Orientalists^ 
(lS$r»|, pt. 2, pp. I Gib- 163; E, W. Lane, Manmrsand Cnstmns 
of the Modem Dtjyptiam^ London, 1846, ch. isviii. ; Rahabab, 
CoUection of Varimts Melotiies (Arabic), Cairo, 1842 ; Mikhail 
Meshaqabof Damasens, AmMe Mime, tr. Eh Smith, JAOS i. 
1184*6 lTl-217 ; P. Tripodo, Lo Slato degli Shtdu mlla musita 
degli Ambi^ Rome, 1904, J, Dyneley Prince. 

MUSIC (Slavic).— The Slavs have always been 
renowned for their mnsie. As early as a.d. 591 
the Byzantine historians record that among the 
Avar captives there were three Baltic Slavs, who 
were mitrained to arms and were employed as pro- 
fessional players on the g^isU (see below, p. 58^}. 
In the iOth cent, a band of Slav instrumentalists 
performed at the Byzantine coui't. TJie Arabian 
historians of the same epoch speak of a Slav seven- 
stringed instniment (probably the gtisU) ; and 
inedisBval Bussian Chronicles abound in references 
to the musical tastes of the princes, differentiating 
between the ecclesiastical and the popular style. 

A fresco of the year 1073 at Kiev re^esents 
Ettsaian musicians, dressed much like Western 
troubadours, and playing flutes, long horns, 
03 rmbals, a guitar-shaped instrument (possibly the 
patent-form of the theorbo), and a seven-stiinged 
harp or psalter. The musical profession ranked so 
liigh that m the mediaeval ballads such a hero as 
Dobrynya NikitiiS was not dxs^aced by assuming 
the disguise of a shomormh^ or wandering 
minstrel. 

Slav countries are surprisingly rich in popular 
song. Apart from the traditional festival hymns 
and melodies (some of these very ancient, and 
|>agan in origin) current history has been related 
in the Byliny, and the verse orally conserved. 
This democrawc historiography survived down to 
the Napoleonic era. 

Such popular song and melody were secular, 
often semi-pagan, and, as such, fervently perse- 
cuted by Church and State. Progressively with 
the decay of the South Russian civilization and 
Kievite State (13th to 14th cent.), the Eastern 
Churcl^ became more ascetic ; and, under the Tatar 
ascendancy and after, the minstrels who had been 
honoured by the princes of Kiev ultimately became 
strolling vagabonds. 

The northern plains, however, were too vast 
fcY persecution to be able to extirpate popular 
customs. In the * fifties and sixties^ of the 19th 
cent, the ancient folk-songs were diligently and 
■exhaustively compiled. i 

The Church had her own school of musie, de- 
rived from Byzantine models. In the late 15th 
cenh.,' affeer the Tatars had been subdued, the 
Muscovite princes cultivated foreign arts ; thus, 
in 1490, Ivdn III. summoned an organist to 
Moscow ; Ivdn IV. greatly favoured German 
musicians ; and his son Theodore was presented 
by the king of England with an organ, a clavichord, 
and skilled players. 

The end of the 16th and the beginning of the 
17th cent, brought Russia under Polish influence, 
and new Western instruments were introduced 
(such as the pandora, the theorbo, and the violin), 
as well as the Western pentalineal system of nota- 
tion. In the 15th cent, chamher-music was per- 
formed at the Polish and Moscovite courts ; and 
Sigismund I. of Poland imported Italian music. 

I. The characteristics of primitive music.— Thy 
genuine popular music of the Slavs is probable 
an independent outeowth of Aryan folk-song, 
akin to Indian and Greek melody, but not identi- 
<5al nor borrowed. 

1 Probably derived from 


Melodic development apparently falls roughly 
into three periods. The octave is divided diatoni- 
caliy into the intervals of our modern scale— not 
according to the Pythagorean fifths or like the 
Oriental scale, which has seventeen intervals 
(made up by differentiating between the sharp of 
one note and the flat of the succeeding note). 

All primitive music was designed as an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to ritual or epic verse; 
thus, such music is a rdcitatif that follows the 
metre and the words, rising and falling with the 
natural variations of the speaking voice, the tempo 
and rhythm being determined by the phrases out 
of which the verse is built up. 

Our modem diatonic scale admits of majors 
and minors, and also of accidentals within the 
strict limits^ of the twelve admissible semitones, 
whereas ancient scales have no majors or minors. 
The ancient Greeks could modulate from one of 
their^ eight scales into any other ; the primitive 
Russmn Slav scale in each stage of development 
was invariable, exactly as no modern musician 
could introduce a third- or quarter- tone. 

Music without words — music as an art se — 

evolved only very late, after the Middle Ages; 
verse or poetry as an artier se very much earlier. 
Furthermore, in primitive melody the spoken 
phrase which governs the rhythm can move only 
within a limited compass, very much less than 
that of the voice — e.y., within a fourth or a fifth. 
The whole melody is very short and repeated 
without variation ; it is unharmonized, and based 
on unharmonical intervals. 

{a) First 2 }enod , — The first period in folk-song, 
and the most barbarous, is based on the interval 
of the fourth upwards and fifth downwards, and 
compnses only whole tones. To this class Higldand 
and Chinese music are said to belong. This has 
been called the period of the trichord, *.e., only 
three notes were available in each limit of the 
fourth or the fifth — e,g,, C D 

(b) Second period, — The second stage added 
some new notes to the octave, and is styled the 
period of the tetrachord— G B F G — or the 
fifth. Ancient Greek, primitive Slav, and mediaeval 
Western European music are said to belong to it. 
The octave is divided C — F, F— O', — F^ The 
music may now rise a fifth, as well as sink a fifth. 
The melody still has to follow the words in ris- 
ing or falling phrases within these limits. As 
yet the leading note has not come into vogue; 
and the characteristic scale of this epoch impresses 
the modern ear as an irregular minor scale. The 
music still being a the rhythm and tempo 

have to be strictly adjust^ to the metre of the 
words. At this point, therefore, a brief account 
of the metre must be interpolated. 

On the one hand, the ancient Greek hexameter was a 
strictly regular quantitative four-beat, or, again, the iambus 
and the trochee three-beats, the metrical stress determining 
the ihythm and the tempo. The length of the vowel formed 
the basis for the measurement of the beats. But even in 
ancient Greek and Latin the influence of the tonic accent was 
beginning to make itself felt, and to induce irregularities, such 
as lengthening in ar^i, the shortening of unaccented long 
terminations Quantity disappeared very early, however, in 
the development of the Slav languages; Serbian alone has 
retained a fixed distinction of long and short syllables, the 
length of which is unaffected by the stress Slodern metre in 
all the Slav languages, including Serbian, is stressed, or 
accentual. On the other hand, all modern poetry is strictly 
accentual 

The early Slav metre was in a trandtional stage. Although 
quantity had disappeared, metre was still regulated by the long 
groupings of three or more syllables that had constituted the 
ancient quantitative foot ; and the metrical— -and theiefore 
ihythmical=~unit became a group of syllables with a domina- 
ting accent. Furthermore, when in the course of the 14th cent, 
the vowels %, G had become mute, whilst the old traditional 
songs and melomes were maintained, great irregularities of 
tempo were the natural result ; it was as though we attempted 
to read as a melodic and metrical scheme the versesof Chaucer, 
and systematically disregarded the final which in modem 
English have lost all phonetac value. 
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The scansion of early Slav folk-songs is closely akin to that 
of Vedic hymns ; it can he analyzed into lines of twelve, sixteen, 
or twenty syllables ; hut, in Slav, quantity has vanished, the 
accent generally fails on the thud sellable in each group of four, 
and the lines almost invariably terminate with a dactj lie word 
When the vowels %, ^ became mute, false accents had to be 
introduced so as to coerce the poem into conformity with the 
tune. It was a favourite device to ■ - * " 

tions as well as alliterative words c’ r.: • , • 

style ; highly inflected languages lend themselves very readdy 
to this device. Gradually these assonant tenrinaLions beranie 
a regular system of rhyme, while aliiteraiion and repetiiion 
were left as a mere embellishment Thus the same influences 
asm Western Europe operated to convert syllabic alliterative 
metre into fixed accentual metre with short metrical feet 
When th s process w’as complete, words and melodv, metre and 
tempo, could he combined without mutual violence To sum 
Tip: a primitive pre-Slav Aiyan metre became the 

accentual”''/”''/ r'» through irregularities and deviations 
from the strict scheme and the partitioning of the four-beat, 
finally evohed into the modern 'T'/'Y'', or trochaically 
Cj 'frt 01* anapxbtically 

yhieny in the poem, these syllabic feet irregularly comprised 
more than four syllables, the bar corresponding to such a foot 
had to be lengthened, and thus the tempo varied. 

(c) Third period. — ^From this consideration of 
metre we may proceed to what is regarded as the 
third stage of ^av mnsic. This synchronizes tvith 
the development in Western Europe of the modem 
scale, thirds being introduced as a basic division 
of the octave, in audition to the fourths and fifths 
of the previous epochs ; and thus part-singing and 
harmonization at last were rendered possible. The 
leading note had already made a first appearance 
in the south, in Little Kussia (which up to 1654 
belonged to Poland), together with chromatic aug- 
mentations and diminutions of the fourth and fifth 
~a change possibly due to Oriental influence or 
Polish permeation. Thus the styles of N. and 
S. Russia became differentiated, the south advanc- 
ing long before the north. 

{d) Artistic growth, — From this point forward 
Russian folk-melody had thirds, chromatics, the 
leading note, and consequently’ regular majors and 
minors with tonics and dominants. The artistic 
development proceeded apace. Music and poetry 
soon started on their s^arate paths as different 
and independent arts. We shall now briefly trace 
this artistic growth of Russian music. 

Ivan IV. had a vocal unconducted choir at his 
court. This practice was continued by his suc- 
cessors. The most notable choirmaster was D. M. 
Bortnyanski ( 1751-1825), who was musically trained 
in Italy and reformed the Imperial Court choir. 
Francesco Araja (1700-67) was the creator of the 
first opera in Russia, in Italian and with an Italian 
troupe, ^ A. N. Verstovski (1799-1868) introduced 
Russian opera in Russian ; but it was M. I. Glinka 
(1804^-57) who, with his Life for the Tsar (1830), 
created Russian opera in the national style and 
with Slav rhythm and harmony, Smee then 
C6sar Cui, Borodin, Musorgski, Rimski-Korsakov, 
etc., have acquainted the world with the great 
musieal^geniTm of Russia, with its strongly marked 
features and characteristic harmonies. It is note- 
worthy that Debussy and ihkny of the modem 
French school derived some of their inspiration 
from the great Russian masters. And, withal, 
this Russian school drew upon the native 
melo^es for its thematic material. These are to 
our Western ear untuneful, for they are based 
on a cruder scale. They are unjoyous, like the 
steppes. Modern Russian opera often gives the 
impression of a richly orchestrated folk-song, with 
a strange and compelling beauty all its own ; for, 
after the first Byronesque effusions of the ‘twenties" 
of the 19th cent,, Russia in all of the arts turned 
to her national resources and built out of them 
a literature, an art, and a music second to those 
of no other people. 

((^ Church m-imc.— The music of the Church 
m Russia has had a history apart. After the 
conversion of Vladimir i. in 980 Greek schools of 


singing were founded at Kiev. The Chronicles 
make a clear distinction betw'een popuha and 
Church music, stating of one prince that lie loved 
the gusli and his wine, of another that he loved 
Psalm-singing. This ecclesiastical music was Am- 
brosian, and based on four of the ancient Gr#ek 
scales, viz., the Phrygian, Dorian, HyjK>phrygian> 
and Hypoiydian (see Music [Greek]), Russian 
Church melody could modulate within the liunth of 
these scales. Gregorian music W’as not allowed to 
penetrate into the realm of the orthodox Church. 

Unlike the popular music, which was oral anil 
traditional, Church music was written : the notes, 

' indicated by signs, or ‘semiographs,’ were super - 
senbed above the words. The choir-leader con- 
ducted by cheironoiOT — a sort of deaf and dumb 
musical alphabet. This arbitrary and awkward 
method lasted down to the end of the 16th cent., 
and was for long championed by the conservative 
against the new Western pentalineal notation, 
which su^lanted it by the end of the I7th 
century. For a time both systems were used con- 
currently. Tempo indications vrere abbreviation-. 
of Slav words. 

All singing was at first in unison, as the 
harmonics of this music were, like tho.se of the 
popular songs, based on fourths and fifths, and not 
on thirds. 

2. The musical instruments. —In the mediaeval 
Chronicles the names of the instruments are often 
loosely used, and it is difficult to define exactly 
what instrument is intended. 

{a) Stringed. — ^The most ancient of the stringed 
and plucked instruments is the gusli (with the 
conventional epithets ‘made of the plane tree’ 
and ‘ sonorous > It was a zither-like box, with 
seven or eight strings, plucked by the xiglit hand, 
and damped by the left. A later development of 
the giisli was the psalter, with eleven strings and 
a rounded body, with one end narrower than the 
other. The player pressed the narrower end to 
his chest, and plucked the strings with his right 
hand. Later still we find the cymbals, a rect- 
angular trapezoidal case on which metal strings 
were strung, to be struck with a hammer. It 
might have fifteen or more cords ; it was intro- 
duced only in the 17th century. 

Other stringed instrument were the %>mm^ 
balalaika, bandura (or kobza), theorbo, and guitar, 
all of which had long necks, upon which the strings 
were strung, admitting of fingering, and carried 
over a sounding-box ; tngv were plucked with 
fingers or a plectrum. The domra was common 
in Great Russia, the others in Little Russia ; they 
were largely of Polish origin. 

The domra had three strings tuned in fourths, 
and an oval body ; the balalaika had a triangular 
body, with three strings tuned A E A', and a bent 
head. These instruments mark a great advance, 
for the cords were stopped with 9ie left hand, 
so as to forpDL the notes and intervals. The domra 
and balalaika were shrill and inharmonious. The 
pandora, or bandura, resembled a lute, and m^ht 
nave any number of string^six at the leastTThe 
theorbo was a highly complicated Imss lute, derived 
from Italy through Poland, with three separate 
sets of cords allowing of the playing of several 
parts at the same time. 

Stringed instruments played with the bow came 
into use only in the 16th century. The earliest 
form is the three-stringed lyre, neekless, its body 
somewhat like that of a viol-da-gamba; the strings 
were sounded by a wheel, turned by a han^e at 
one end. Another bowed stringed instrument, 
probably of Tatar origin, was the gudok ; it had 
two stnngs, a pear-sh^ed body, and an Asiatic 
crescent-shaped bow. The Russians added a third 
string. The instrument was held downwards like 
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a Two atrmgs were toned in imison, act- 

ing as peda!-|>oint8, and never fingered ; tfee third 
■was tmied a fifth higlier and fingered. Very much 
later viehns, violas, and ^cellos were inti educed 
from abroad. 

^(6) irnid.— Tramjjets are mentioned as early as 
the iith century. Wood-’^vind instruments also 
occur early. The nu^t ancient seems to be the 
dudkij or pipe, with the mouthpiece at the end. 
Double-pipes {svirUy) are still used in White 
Eussia; these are t%o pipes lashed together, one 
being shorter than the other ; a development from 
this was the tshmitm^ the Greek o'S/>t 7 ^, seven pipes 
in one frame. 

Eeed instruments are also found quite early, 
and were specially used in funeral lites ; they had 
seven intervals. A double instrument of this type 
was called the a kind of liautboy. 

(c) Percmsion . — Drums came into orchestral use 
in the rei^ of Ivan rv . ; the earliest form perhaps 
is the nakry (two clay jots with leather stretched 
over the top). Similar mstruments were the lo^ki, 
or wooden spoons, or xylophone, first used in the 
iSth cent. ; tarelM, or timpani, are recorded as far 
back as the 11th cent., as well as the buhny, or 
tambourines. 

From the middle of the 17th cent, Russian 
orchestration "was enriched through communica- 
tions with Italy, dii*ectiy and indirectly, through 
Poland and Germany. This cultured elaboration 
of the rich primitive music of the Slavs has put 
Russian music in the first rank, 

LrrBiUTUiui.— A. Soubies, Histoire d& la musigm en Mmsie^ 
Pfkiis, 1898; M. M- Ivinov, Xstonya muzykahiago razmtiya 
Fetrograd, 1910; A, Maslov, Opyt rttkovodstia kizu- 
Seniyu nmkoynar. muzyki^ Moscow, 1911 (contains good bibli- 
ography) ; A. Pougin, Ssaai histonque mr la m iisiqut en Rubnef 
Paris, 1904; P, ^kalski, Russkaya nar. luuzykaj Khaikov, 

1888 - Leonard A, Magnus. 

MUSIC (Teutonic), — Teutonic mythology difiers 
from classical in not ascribing a divine origin to 
music as distinct from poetry. Yet musical powers 
were often an attribute of gods and supernatural 
beings, as of O^Sin, Bragi, ana frequently the water- 
divinities, and in individual human beings song- 
craft was looked upon as a divine gift, or, indeed, as 
direcijy due to divine inspiration and intervention. 

According to the earliest records, music, especi- 
ally song, played a large part in awakening and in 
expressing religious and national feeling, as well 
as martial ardour* and festive mirth. Tacitus says 
^hat the ancient songs of the Germans, * which are 
their sole forms of chronology and history,’ sing the 
praises of their divine progenitors (Germ. 2) ; this 
IS borne out in historic times by the evidence of 
Jordaaes for the Ostrogoths {de Getarttm Orta. 4), 
by the celebration in song of heroes of later 
dlays, such as Arminius (Tac, Ann. ii. 88), Alboin 
of Lombardy (Patdus Diaconus, de^ Gest. Langohard- 
orurrii i. 27), and Charlemagne. Song and the 
clashing of arms were the accepted means of inspir- 
ing to the tight, and of disheartening the foe, and 
the variety of sound ranged from ‘a loud yell’ 
(Ammianus Marceliinus, xxvm, v. 6) to dissonant 
clamour, from a rhythmic battle-cry {Olafs Saga 
kins Eelgaf 92 ; Fornmanna Sbgur^ iv.) to heroic 
chants (Tac. Mist. ii. 22 ; Amm. Marc. XXXI. vii. 
11). Triumphal songs after the battle are known 
in at least one instance to have been accompanied 
by dancing (Gregory, Dial. iii. 28). Al^ough 
there is little evidence for the practice of merely 
festive music in the primitive Teutonic period, it 
is noteworthy that many of the later words for 
music are intfinately connected "with, if not actually 
derived from, roots denoting joy or bliss— e.y., 
dream (Grimm, T&ut. mythology^ tr. J. S. 
Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, p. 901). 

During the period of settlement of the Teutonic 


peoples after the gieat migrations all these uses 
of music became increasingly important, especially 
on the national and religious side, as might be 
expected in a race in which religious feeling was 
so closely identified with its strong national con- 
sciousness. In connexion with religion music 
assumed a tw'ofold significance. 

(1) It was an integral part of such ritual as was 
practised^ — e.g.^ sinmngand dancing were used by 
the Langobards in tlieh* worship (Gregory, loc. cit.). 
At Upsala the sacrifices were accompanied % 
‘ unseemly ’ songs (Adam of Bremen, Qesta Earn- 
mahurg. iv. 27 [MGE^ ' Script.’ vii.]), and it would 
appear from the degenerate behaviour of ‘the 
mimes on the stage, and the unmanly clatter of 
the bells,’ which aroused the disgust of Starka?ir 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish Eistoryt tr. O. Elton, 
London, 1894, vi. 185), that this side of the cere- 
mony was much developed. At funerals dirges 
were sung, telling the prowess of the dead ; the 
account of the funeral lament for Attiia (Jordanes, 
49) can be paralleled by the fragmentary indica- 
tion of the dirge [geomorgyd) sung for Beowulf 
(1. 3151). At weddings songs were sung, but not 
necessarily of a religious character {Saga EerratdSs 
ok Bosa, 12 ; Fornaldar Sogur, iii.). 

(2) The second great religious use of music was 
in the magic art, in which the chanting of spells 
must always have been a chief element ; and in 
the north, where this art was so much developed, 
"we have ample evidence of the importance of vocal 
music as an adjunct of sorcery. The two main 
forms of incantation were the galdr and the setlSr^ 
the beneficent and maleficent charms. The galdr 
must from its very name have been sung ; the sdlSr 
we know to have been performed with elaborate 
musical ceremonial. Thus in Ormrodds Saga (ch. 
2) the sei^rkonay or sorceress, appears accompanied 
by a choir of fifteen boys and fifteen girls, skilled 
in singing. So, too, in Eirihs Saga Batina (cb. 4) 
the prophetess requires one of the women present 
to sing a certain spell ; a Christian woman unwill- 
tngly complies, and sings so sweetly that the witch 
announces that many unwonted spirits have been 
lured thitber. Elsewhere we again find the sweet- 
ness of the song apparently mcreasing its potency, 
as in the seiQr that lured tne boy Kdri to his death 
{Laxdoela Saga, 37). Music produced by an abnor- 
mal instrument can have a supernatural effect, as 
in the ballad of the minstrel whose haxp; strung 
with three locks of a drowned girl’s hair, sings 
of itself, and accuses the murderer. An inspired 
musician can, like Orpheus, charm animals by his 
song, as does Horant the Dane (Eudmn, 388). 

ifooic traditions, from being celebrated in com- 
munal song (Jordanes, 4), passed into the keeping 
of the scop, whose chief function was to commemo- 
rate national prowess, or, like the Northern scalds 
later on, to celebrate the deeds of hero patrons. 
The Old English poems Wldsi^ and Dmr afford 
glimpses of the wide-spread fame and the varying 
fortunes of these minstrels ; their repute was great, 
and the divine inspiration and supernatural powers 
ascribed to them appear in such tales as that of 
Horant, already cited, or of SigurSr, who, at a 
wedding-feast, by his harp-playing caused not 
only the guests but even tne very tables and 
dishes to dance {Saga EerratdSs ok Bosa, 12 ; For- 
naldar SoguT, iii.). The scb^ and the sccdd, who 
were often men of good birth, catered for the 
courts, and provided the chief entertainment at 
feasts by chanting heroic lays, either traditional 
or improvised. Their skill redounded to the credit 
of the court, and keen interest was taken in their 
rivalry and their singing-contests. Popular tastes, 
on the other hand, were provided for by the wander- 
ing minstrel ox glee-man, and how famiHUx and 
acceptable a figure he was is proved by the legend 
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of jUfred penetrating, thus disguised, into the 
Danish camp.^ The susceptibility of the Teutonic 
races to music is proved by the honours heaped 
the singer, and also by the wide didusion 
® Nothing is more striking in the 
Icmandic sagas than the facility with which men 
women of almost all classes ‘ sing a stave,’ Le. 
improvise to suit all occasions. The Goths seem 
U have quickly fallen under the influence of 
Koman music, as in the case of the ex-emperor 
Attains (cf. H. Bi’adley, T/ie Goths [* Story of the 
Nations ], London, 1887, pp. 95, 101). Throughout 
the heroic poems and tales we can trace the enjoy- 
ment of courtly music, and the story of Caedmon 
mustrates the shame felt by the ungifted man at 
the exposure of his deficiency. 

We lave hardly any knowledge of the nature 
Christian Teutonic music, but the strong 
rhythm of the alliterative poetry presupposes a 
mark^ musical rhythm. It is practically certain 
that harmony was unknown in instrumental and 
in vocal music Such technical knowledge as we 
possess can be deduced only from the instruments 
to have been used, ix. horns and harps. 
Ihemst instrument of the primitive Teuton was 
probably the horn, originally the natural horn of 
an ani^mal, later a reproduction in bronze. Then 
the shape was altered, as can be seen from the 
bronze horn found in Denmark, which is twisted 
somewhat into the shape of a G, and apparently is 
the prototype of the modem Scandinavian lurs, 
Expert judgment believes this hom to have been in 
the key of Eb, of which it produced the first eight 
harmomcB. By far the more important and more 
char^teristic instrument is the harp, for which 
s^PO'^s.te native name, and 
winch, although here experts differ, the northern 
nations probably evolved for themselves independ- 

point how much they owed to their Celtic neigh- 
bours, pa^ masters of the harp. That bow- 
instruinents were originally unlcnown to the Ten- 
tlie fact that the wovdheccyan 
HjMedto teanslate and therefore'dis- 

toctly implies plucking or twanging the strings. 
Early contact with the Romans mtrodnced them 

^ bagpipes, and 

later to ^ the varieties of the psalfenum. 

of Christianity the history of 
Teutonic music is for centuries identical with toat 
of Church music ; the Church absorbed almost all 
certainly controlled all tech- 
nical and artistic progress. Secular music was 
steathjy discouraged ; throughout theMerovino-ian 

The Bonmn Churdi had a struggle to miforce its 
lausic upon the Teutonic churches which 
^i^ed to realize the danger to tlieir individualitv 
in the adoijtion of the standard Church music i I 
plain-song or unaccompanied unison 

Teutonic monks, such as Alcuin, Notker and 


nmh some of the most valuable evidence on theory* 
The de Sarmomca Institutiom of the Flemish 



descant ; at the end of the following centurs“ 
;^mes the more advanced work of Otger of 
Dons, pmbable author of the treatise Mtmca En- 
chiriadis. After the death (c. 1050) of Guido of 


X 7 or jcieicueuau, William 

of Hirsehau, and Anbo Scholasticns — seem to have 
shared in the temporaiy reaction against poly- 
phony. But Teutonic musicians soon recovered 
toeir progmssive spirit, as is shown hy the work of 
Franco of Cologne, and in the development of that 
contrapuntal art haa ^ 


uothic cathedral they led the way, through the 
English supremacy of the 12th to the 14th centuries, 

' Golden Age ’ of the Netherlands in the 
loth century. 

In the English period the chief names in theory 
are those of \\ alter Odington in the late 18th cent. , 
and Simon Tunstede, who at the end of the 14th 
cent, descnbes the method of introducing 
boii^do7i into the old^ descant. England the 
aistinction of preserving five early specimens of 
counterpoint, one of which, the famous rota or 
A icumen in,’ dating from 

c. 1/40, precedes any similar comix>sition extant by 
^ ^ century ; it is a secular song, but was 
compos^ by a cleric. By the end of the 
15th cent, many En^ish composers were at work, 
j music, because of their 

on &e Netherlands school; again, in 
domin^t influence of Palestrina was pre- 

The Netherlands school begins with Guillaume 
nv®®? height in the 15th cent, with 
master of the canon, and his 
^les. The pupil soon out- 
mfnsing.into the latter’s dry 
Md mteUectual style — in which it is perhaps not 
“fl^encoof the northern land 
de™ttt«1 Teutonic character-greater artistic and 
devotiTOal feeling. An interesting point in the 
Flemish school IS the novelty of basing its m^s 
themes_ on popular melodies. The influence fif the 
school IS shoivn hy the fact that Dufay’s oontem- 
founded the VenetLi school 
culmination of meduel 
val counterpoint before it yields to homophonv 

"" W Whl GoudS'^^i 

With the Reformation a great change camA 
over music in the Teutonic countries. The main 
cause was the seculaiization of the art by freeine- 
It from an enforced dependence on the Church anf 
her requirements, while in Church music itself a 
change equally great appears, due first to its loss 

^ tie vernacular. 

tion and dififosion of music, but the comuosera Af 
Church music, sncb «« of 


or uneir professori 

importance. Throughout the Middle Aees th^rA 

t?e 


rif i 


3 


mth little inspiration. The practfee’of 
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pular melodies to sacred words had prevailed 
fore the Eefomatlon ; but the coBtrapmatai treat- 
ment tended to obscure the melody, and Luther’s 
work lay in the restoration of rh^^hm to Church 
hymns— a step important in ensuring their popular- 
iaat ion. It is doubtful now 'w lierher Luther under- 
took much composition himself, yet the name 
‘ Luther 8 hymns ’ is hardly a misnomer, so great 
was his encouragement to hymnodists to ^apt 
tun^ already familiar in Church or folk-song, and 
to develop the wonderful chorales now familiar to 
every Protestant country. Later, at the end of the 
16th cent., these simple tunes were again obscured 
by contrapuntal treatment for choir-singing ; but 
the influence of monody restored the simplicity of 
effect suited to express the exalted national and 
religious aspii'ations of the Eeformed Ciiurch. 
Throughout the 17th and 18th centuries hymnody 
llouris-hed under the Silesian and Pietistic schools. 
The same period saw in England also a popular- 
ization of hynmody — to which tiie Beformation had 
given little impetus— under the influence first of 
Watts and the Independents, then of Wesley and 
the Methodists, 

The remarkable production in Germany during 
the iSth cent, of Church music of the highest order 
is a subject beyond the scope of this aiticle (see 
MtJSIC [Christian]) ; but it may be suggested that 
it was the result of individual genius, as of Bach, 
working on traditional forms and originating new 
ones, with an entire emancipation fiom ecclesiasti- 
cal rigidity, yet with a restraint which kept the 
work, unlike much similar Italian production, 
within the bounds of religious propriety. This is 
illustrated by the growth of the new* ox*atono; 
starting, as in Italy, from the miracle-play, it was 
given a new direction in Germany by combination 
with the lately emancipated Passion music, and 
drew fresh strength from that peculiarly Teutonic 
form, tiie chorale. Thus in the later development 
of religious music in Teutonic countries we see 
that its greatness was largely due to its closeness 
to national tradition ; and Germany perhaps owed 
her muadcai supremacy in part to the fact that, 
even 'after the secularization of the art, her greatest 
musicians were content to submit to the disciplinary 
forms of Church music. 

liiTB&TURS. — P. D, Chantepie de la Saussaye, The 
Rdigion of the TetUoTis, tr, B. J. Vos, Boston and liondon, 
1902, p. 3S5ff. ; R. von Liliencron, ‘Musik,’ in H Paul’s 
OruTidriss der german. Phtloloqie?^ in. xui. 2, Strassbut^, 1900, 

S 655 ff. ; Martin Gerbert, Scnptores Rccle^tasttci de Jlusica, 
ax Bias, 1784; C, E. H. de Coussemaker, Scriptores de 
usica medii cevi, 4 vols., Paris, 1864-76, JSist. de Vharmmie 
<m moym do. 1852; G. Grove, DicL of Mmie and 
MvMdar^ ed, J. A. FaHer-Msitlaiid, London, 6 vols., 1904-10 ; 
Oai/ord J3%. of MtmOf ed. W. A. Hadow, Oxford, 1901-05 ; 
CX En^eL ifttHcal JTiStrumente, London, 1876, cb. vii. t ; 
R. C/Hope, Mediceml do. 1894 ; J. K. Paine, Mist, of 
Mug^f Boston, 1907 ? E. DicHneon, Musio in the Etst. of the 
London, 1902. M. E. SeaTON. 

MUSKHOGEANS. — The Muskliogeans consti- 
tute a sedentary and agricultural American Indian 
linguistic stock whose territory covered the major 
portion of the present States of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, and the western part of Tennessee, 
the principal tribes being the Choctaw and Semi- 
nole Creek, and Chickasaw, besides the 

minor tribes of the Alibamu, Apalachee, Bayo- 

f oula, ChakcMuma, Chatot, Chula, Hitchiti, 
£uma, Ibitoupa, Kasihta, Koasati, Mobile, Mugul- 
asha Naniba, Ofogoula, Tangmahoa, Taposa, 
Tawasa, Tohome, and Yamasee. The tribal organ- 
ization and system of government were closely 
analogous to those of the Iro(iuois {q.v.). The 
ttumlSr of gentes varied from 28 among the 
Creek to 12 among the Chickasaw, 10 among 
the Seminole, and 8 among the Choctaw. The 
phratiy system is recorded among Choctaw and 
Chickasaw, the latter having 2 phxatries of A 


and 8 gentes respectively: Panther-Wild Cat, 
Bird, hish, Beer; Spanish (Ishpani) - Eaccoon, 
Spanish, Eoyal {Mingo), Skunk, Squirrel, Alligator, 
Wolf, Blackbird. Intermarriage between members 
of the same gens was forbidden ; descent was in 
the female line. As regards the designations of 
the gentes, we are expressly informed by Adair 
{Hist, of the Aqmt. Indiam, p. 16) that the Mus- 
khogeans ^ bear no religious respect to the animals 
from which they derive the names of their tribes, 
but will kill any of the species, when opportunity 
serves.’ Since, however, he repeatedly notes the 
decay of old custom and belief among the Mus- 
khogeans, we cannot assume that the usual tabus 
regarding the totem did not originally prevail 
among them. As among the Iroquois, the civil 
chiefs were distinct from the war-chiefs; and, 
among the Chickasaw, the chieftainship was hered- 
itary in the Mingo gens, and the chief religious 
ofiieiai in the Wild Cat (Adair, p. 31). So far did 
the Muskho^eans car^ the distinction between 
civil and military affairs that, notably among the 
Creek, there were ‘white towns,’ devoted to civil 
government and peace ceremonies, and ‘ red towns ’ 
for ceremonies of war. 

The towns, which, when in strategic positions, 
were strongly walled, contained a public square, 
each of whose enclosing buildings comprised three 
rooms. The structure on the east side was for the 
chief administrative eoimcillors, that on the south 
for the war-chiefs, that on the west for the princi- 
pal religious paraphernalia,^ and that on the north 
for the inferior chiefs. The square itself was the 
scene of public business and great religious cere- 
monies, such as the husk {for which see EEE iii. 
607^ and HAI L 176-178); and there such aliens 
as possessed no clan rigiits might sojourn as public 
guests. The house of the religious leader formed 
an asylum, and certain towns, notably the Greek 
Kusa, were veritable ‘ cities of refuge,^ such a city 
being *a place of safety for those who Mil un- 
designedly ’ (Adair, pp. 112, 159). 

Shamans underwent an initiation of sweating 
and taking emetics f before and during the Mtm 
and other festivals, as well as in time of war, 
abstention from various foods and from sexual 
intercourse was required ; menstruous women were 
obliged to retire to small huts constructed specially 
for them ; and a widow was compelled lo remain 
single for four years {three, among the Chickasaw), 
unless she eoxud induce the eldest brother of her 
deceased husband to have relations ^jith her. 
Among food-tabus particular interest attaches to 
that by which the Alibamu, after a white man had 
eaten, threw away all the food that he had left 
and washed everything that he had used. 

The religious centre to which reference has 
already been made contained various figures, those 
among the Bayogoula, c.p., being the bear, wolf, 
opossum, and birds (cf. also Adair, pp, 30-32), 
while the Mobile possessed clay images of men, 
women, and animals. Among the Muskhogeans, 
moreover, fire was sacred, and the flame kindled 
at the husk might not be extinguished until the 
foDowing bushy when it must be put out as being 
no longer ritually clean. - 

Information regarding the Muskhogean morality 
is scarcely sufficient to afford a basis for judgment. 

1 Among these special mention should he made of five cop|)er 
end two brass plates preserved at Tukahatcln and still in exist- 
ence, though, according to tradition, they had formerly been 
more numerous. From the account given by William Bolsover 
(in Adair, p. 178 f.) it would appear that at least some of them 
are of European origin, two even bearing the stamp M. (see, 
further, HAI li. 194). 

2 Initiation may also be implied in the Alibamu usage of 
causing the children of both sexes to pass in procession at one- 
of their festivals, and to be so severely flogged as to draw Wood, 
after which they were required to listen to an address by one- 
of their elders. 
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Among some tribes marriage is said to have been 
only for a year, thongh it was normally lenewed 
if children were bom, one of the signs of such 
renewal being the annual hoeing of the wife’s 
maize-field by her husband’s relatives. 

* It was formerly reckoned adultery, if a man took a pitcher 
of water off a married woman’s he^, and drank of it. But 
their law said, if he was a few steps apart, and she at his re- 
quest set it down, and retired a little way off, he might then 
drink without exposing her to an}'^ danger * (Adair, p. 143). 

Per the first crime of adultery the man was 
flogged and had his ears cropped, and the woman’s 
hair was shorn ; for the second oflence the noses 
and upper lips were cut off; for the third death 
was the penalty. The Cherokee had, in virtue of 
their extreme matriarchal system, no punishment 
for the adulteress, although in very flagrant cases 
they, like the Choctaw, submitted the woman to 
the fate recorded in Jg 19^. After a man’s wife 
had proved false to him, he was forbidden to sus- 
tain further marital relations with her. 

The burial customs of the Muskhogeans varied in 
different tribes. The Chickasaw and Creek interred 
the dead beneath his house. Among the Choctaw 
the corpse was placed upon a scaffold near the 
house, where it remained three moons. At the be- 
ginning of the fourth, it was dismembered, and the 
bones, after being denuded of flesh, were put in a 
chest and laid in the ‘bone-house’ — a covered 
scaffold with open ends. Each clan had its owm 
bone-house, and it was held to be unlawful to 
mingle bones of strangers with those of kinsmen. 
Over one of these mortuaries Adair (p. 183) saw 
‘the carved image of a dove, with its wings 
stretched out, audits head inclining down.’ ^ It was 
also customary, when passing the spot where a dis- 
tinguished warrior had been lulled, to cast a stone 
there. 

Like so many other American Indian peoples, 
the Muskhogeans burned alive captives of war, so 
that the Yuchi even called the Creek K6pa (‘ man- 
burners ’ [A. S. Gatschet, <iuoted in HAIL 365]), 
and they also practised ceremonial cannibalism, 
especially eating the heart of their enemy. 

According to the general Muskhogean tradition, 
their origiual home was west of the Mississippi, 
roughly localized around the Upper Ked Biver, 
Arkansas ; but tbe Kasihta believed themselves to 
be descended from the sun {SAI i. 661), Lin- 
guistically it is interesting to note that the Hitchiti 
and Creek had an archaic dialect known as 
‘ woman’s talk’ {ih, i. 661 ; cf. also i. 769). 


LiTBRATpM. — Summarized accounts are given in such worki 
as T. Wait! and G. Gerlsiad., AiithropoUa^ NaturvoVser ill. 
Leipzig, 1862 ; H. R. Schoolcraft, H^. and statisL Informa 
- . . oftheind. Tribes of the (7 .S’ , Philadelphia, 1851-57 
T. L. McKenneyand J. Hall, Hist, of the Ind. Tubes of N. 
Awericct, do, 1854; and especially the artt. on the various 
Mnskhogean tribes and tovros in HAl. For the older sources 
see P. Margry, Dicouvertes et itahlissements des Frangais 
dams Vmfest et dams le sud de VArntr. septent, Paris, 1876-86 ; 
% Oo^^ns of Loamama. New York, 

1846 ff. ; J. G. Shea, EaripVovaffesu^ anddown the Mississippi, 
Albany, N.T,, 1861 ; E. G, Bourne, HdrraMvesafthe Care^ ol 
Hernando de, Soto, New York, 1904 ; Gentleman of Elvaa and 
L. H, de Biedma, in Hakluyt Boo. TublicaUims^ ix., London, 
1861 ; A. G. Barcia Carballido y Znmga, Hnsayo cromUgicc 
pa/ra la hist, general de la Florida, Madrid, 1723. The fdfiesi 
account is given, by J; Adair, Hist, of the American Indians. 
London, 1775 ; see also L. N. Baudry des Lozieres, Voyage I 
la Uummey Paris, 1802; A. S. Le Page du Pratz, Mist d< 
la Lmisiane, do. 1758 ; D. Coxe, Descrip, of the Eng, Prorma 
of Carolam, London, 1741; W. Bartram, Travels through 
H. aif^S. Carolina, etc., Philadelphia, 1791 ; T. S. Woodward 

ReminUtCanCAtt nf thf. ^ 


Idioms, Philadelphia and St. Louis, 1884-88 (vol. u.-Trnm 
of A^ vol. V. pts. 1-2). For the langua^ 

of the Muskhogean Languages! 
BS), Washington, 1889. LOUIS H. GRAY 


1 If this is correct-and there seems to be no reason to dou 
it— we have here an American instance of the hehef in the do 
as a death-bir^ tor which see O. Schrader, Bprachvergl^chu 


MUSPILLI.— a Teutonic word that 
has given rise to much debate, occurs in an O.H.G. 
poem of the 9th cent, relating to the end of the 
world, and in the O.Sax. HcUund. In the former 
we read that at the last day it is impossible for 
one relative to help another before the mmpUh ; #n 
the latter (v. 4358), that nmdspiUi comes like a 
thief in the dark night, and that at the end of the 
world its power passes over mankind (v. 2591). In 
both sources the word means the ‘ day of the sons ’ 
— the end of the world. It appears also in the 
Norse myth of Bagnarok, and would seem to have 
been brought to Iceland from Germany. In the 
Eddie songs the sons of Muspell are mentioned as 
I adversaries of the gods ( Volitspd, Bl ; Lokascnmif 
[ 42), and Snorri, on the basis of tliis text, tells of a 
realm of fire called Muspellsheimr, and governed 
by Surtr, the king of fire {Gylfaginning, K, 4 ff. ). 
The northern sources, however, make no reference 
to Muspell as the father of these sons or the lord of 
that world. 

Scholars are far from unanimous regards the 
origin and literal meaning of ymcsptlli. Borne (e.g*, 
Grimm, Mullenlioff, Nogel, Martin, Kaufiinann, 
von Grienberger, Braune) regard the word as 
having originated in Teutonic heathenism, while 
others (6. y., Bugge, Golther, Better, Borff, Hagen, 
Mogk, Olrik, Grau, Sperher) take it to be a Teu- 
tonic Christian term which first appeared ^ in 
Germany under the influence of Western Christian 
literature, and passed thence to the north. Simi- 
larly, there is great difference of opinion as to the 
interpretation of the word. Those who take the 
former view connect the second element with 
O.H.G. mildm, O.N. spUla^ ‘destroy,’ ‘annihi- 
late,’ and the first wita mw-, ‘eartn’ (Kogel), 
or with mud-, ‘sward,’ ‘turf’ (Martin), or mwa-, 
‘heap of earth’ (von Grienberger), so explaining 
the word as meaning ‘earth-destroyer,’ and as a 
poetic expression for fire. Most of those who 
argue for the Christian origin of the term trace in 
its first component the M.H.G. Muud, ‘ mouth,’ in 
its second the O.H.G. spel, ‘ utterance,’ ‘ word,’ and 
explain it variously as ‘oral annonucement,’ * pro- 
phesying’ (Better), ‘oral decision,’ ‘judgment,’ 
‘Last Ju^ment’ (Borfi), or as oris-dogumm, 
‘oracle’ (BLagen). Sperher would trace the word 
to a conjectural A.S. compound, mudh-MI^ 
‘month-sword,’ and sees in this a poetic figure 
for ‘sentence at the Last Judgpaent.’ Finally, 
Bugge connects the first element with Lat. mundm, 

‘ world,’ and interprets the whole as ‘ discourse r% 
gardingthe world^s end,’ ‘ what is announced about 
the end of the world.’ What we actually know of 
the word is that it is found only in con- 

nexion with ideas relating to the end of the world, 
and that it occurs only in poetic works either based 
upon or influenced by Western Christian literature. 


LrraEATURB. — ayaop^ of the literature is given in W. 
Braune, AUhocMeutsehes ImehuchP, Halle, 1002, p. 190 f, ; cf. 
also J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Berlin, 1876, IL «r4ff. 

1883, p. 66fl. ; R. in Patti's Grand^t^d^ germ. PhiS. 

ii., Stra^bnrg, 1909, p. Ill ; B. Martin, in ZDA xxxviU. £1^J 
186 ff. ; J. R. von Grienberger, m Indogermanische Forsehtmg,- 
en, xvi. 11904] 40 ff, ; F. Kauffmann, in Eeitsekr. filr deuU^ie 
Philologie, xxxiii. [1901] 5 ff. ; W. Golther, Hamdbuch dergerm. 
MythotogU, Leipzig, 1896, p. 639 ff. • F. Better, m Beitrage zur 
Qesch. aer deutschen Sprache und Interalur, xxi. [1896] 107 ff.; 
S. Borff, in Archiv fUr das Studium der neuern Sprachm und 
Litteraturen, cx. [1893] Iff. ; S. N. Ua^ea, Modeme Philologie, 
Chicago, 1904, p. 397 ff.; H. Sperher, l^okvetensJeaplig Sail- 
shapets % Uppsala Forhandlingar, tJpsala, 1909 , S. Bugge. 
Studien uber die Entstehung^der nord. Goiter^ und HeldensSie. 
Munich, 1889, p. 447 ff. ; G. Oran, Quellen und Verwandtsohaft- 
en der alt. germ. Darstettungm des jungsten Gerickts, Halle, 
1908; A. Olrik, Aarbog for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie. 
Copenhagen, 1902, p. 224 ff.; W. Braune, in Beitrage zwr Qesch 
der deutsahen Sprache und Literatur, xl. [1916] 426 ff. 

E. Mogk. 

MUTILATIONS. — In the religions of an- 
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tif|ulfej and fche practkes of modora savagery there 
is complete e\idence of matiiafexon of the human 
hcKly as a definite part of the ritual, the ceremony, 
or ilie action in which it takes place, and the only 
question which needs close attention is the relation- 
siiim between religions rite and savage practice. 

Examples of both rite and practice must he the 
starting-imlnt, and it will he found that there is 
m clear line of separation by peoples, race, or in 
stages of cIvEization between religious rite and i 
savage practice. Thus in Hebrew history the ■ 
mutilation of Abraham is the beginning of a ^ 
religious rite which has continued through all I 
subsequent periods (Gn 17) ; the blood-letting of | 
the fourscore men who came from Shechem, Shuoh, ; 
and Samaria was an offering to propitiate Jah>veh : 
(Jer 41®} ; the marking by a burnt or incised sign i 
was an indication of adherence to a centre of 
worship {Dt 32®, Kev 7^* 13^). These are all 
religious lites ; and side by side with them are 
practices which may properly he termed savage. 
The story of Nahash the ionmonite offering to 
make a covenant with the men of Jabesh * that I 
may thrust out all your right eyes' {1 S 11) ; the 

ursuit of Adoni-bezek the Canaanite, and after 

is capture the cutting off of his thumbs and great 
toes (Jg 1®*}; the punishment hy the loss of a 
hand (Dt 25^^') ; and the remarkable demand of 
Saul carried out by David for trophies of the 
Philistines (1 S 18^} are all practices of ordmary 
life unconnected with ritual or religions. Herbert 
Spencer, who has examined these rites and practices 
so carefully,^ would reduce both classes to a common 
denominator by the theory that the practices were 
for the purposes of securing and indicating the 
marks of subjugation of the conquered to his con- 
queror, the slave to his master, and that they were 
repeated as religious rites for the same reason— 
the subjugation of the worshipper to the god. 

The dimculty of accepting this conclusion from 
evidence is that both rite and practice run in 
parallels, not in layers, or, if there is any evidence 
in the priority of record, it is, as in the case of the 
Hebrews, in favour of the religious rite having 
preceded the practice. Spencers examples from 
savage life deal with rulers deified after death, 
survivals as sacred custom, practices which have a 
sacramehtal nature, and ceremonies performed by 
priests (p. 59) ; and it is difficult to establish from 
these the priority of practice over the ritual of 
religion. In the religions of Greece and Rome the 
relative positions of the two are equally indeter- 
minate. If the reign of Constantine V, m the 8th 
cent. * was a long butchery of whatever was most 
noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire,' and 
inelnded the offering of a trophy of noses from his 
mutilated enemies,* it may he that such barbarism 
is an inheritance from one of the destroyers of 
Romej hut in the ancient religions there are 
mutilation rites which, though perhaps adopted 
from aboriginal religions, were definitely incorpor- 
ated in Greek and Roman leligions. At the 
annual festival of the Phrygian goddess, Agdestis, 
young men made themselves eunuchs, and L. R. 
Parnell thinks that the rites of this cult may 
belong to the various stocks of Asia Minor who 
had been nursed in the older religion.* There is 
no trace of such an origin in the Roman stories of 
Attis by Catullus'* and by Amobius,® and it is 
difficult to believe that the charge brought against 
the Romans by Amobius was not a generally 
accepted part of their religious cult, A long note 

I Ceremonial Institutions (Principles of Sodologpt pt. iv.), 
London, 1870, pp. 62-80. 

3 B, Gibbon, tfecUne and Fall of the Roman Fmpiret ed. 
J. B. Bmy, London, 1901-06, v. 186. 

^CGSnLm, 

^ * Devolvit ilia acuta libi pondera silica * (Corm. hiii. 6). 

5 adv. Genus, v, 6 f. 


by J, G. Frazer on the small mound of earth 
surmounted by a finger made of stone which 
Pausanias ^ describes as existing on the road from 
Megalopolis to Messene, and identifies with the 
story of Orestes biting off the finger of one of his 
hands, establishes the fact of mutilation of the 
fingers by various peoples, and concludes that ‘ a 
practice so wide sjpread ' may well have ‘ left its 
trace in the legend about Orestes.' * One further 
point is to be made from the, fact that religious 
mutilations are personal and voluntary in contra- 
distinction to savage practice, where mutilations 
are imposed by compulsion upon conquered enemies 
or enslaved peoples or persons. This contrast is 
illustrated by two independent pieces of evidence. 
Aniobius® relates that the daughter of a Gallus 
cut off her breasts out of devotion to Aphrodite 
the mother. A curious passage in the Old Irish 
Treatise on the Law of Ammnan^ that before 

Adaninan’s time ‘ it was the head of a woman or her 
two breasts which were taken as trophies.' The 
trophy and the sacrifice in those two cases do not 
seem to belong to the same plane of thought, and 
yet they belong to the same range of civilization. 

Spencer® finally produces a most fascinating 
argument in proof of his proposition that mutila- 
tions develop from savage practice into religious 
ritual, namely, that it would follow that ^some 
connexion must exist between the extent to which 
they are carried and the social type, and he then 
groups the facts presented by fifty-two peoples. 

*Of peoples who form, -s'li' ’e poc't’.ic- 1,0.3 pracus • irufclla- 
a'l or ’»■ =’ ’>■ ‘ '•r'"" ( « i.)aotfsiTitr 

" \ K - .'n 'i.i‘ . I decrease 

' > • I (**' I ’ 1 , .si . orn •- ‘ -tinguished 

o - • ‘I • ..I . (/ (, a*v n . d 

The argument would be unanswerable if the 
examples were complete, but it leaves untouched 
the complex problem preserved by the religions 
and practices of antiquity. Only if the gods of 
men are in all eases a development of the oppres- 
sions and tyrannies of one class over another, one 
dominant personality over the ^oup, can Spencer's 
simple theory be accepted. As it is, it appears 
that there are two streams along which mutilations 
have travelled, no doubt reacting upon each other, 
but independent in origin. This conclusion is 
quite in keeping with the accumulating evidence 
that early religions owed much of their ritual to 
the practical necessities of life, in which they 
largely took the place of both political and police 
control in the societies to which they belonged. 

A list of the several kinds of mutilations adopted 
is not a cheerful contribution to the subjec* hut it 
is nevertheless well to have them in this form for 
purposes of reference. It can easily he compiled 
from Herbert Spencer's researches already so 
extensively used in this article. It includes tails 
of hair, scalps, eyes, fingers, hands, thumbs, great 
toes, noses, ears, lips, jaws, teeth, hak, castration, 
circumcision, blood, cuts, and lacerations. 

See also Austerities, § 8. 

Litbratuhb.— T his has been cited throughout the article. 

Laurence Gomme. 

MYCENjEANS.— S ee ,^gean Religion. 

MYRMIDONS. — The name of the Myrmidons 
is familiar as belonging to the Thessalian followers 
of Achilles at the siege of Troy (Horn. IL ih 684). 
ffEschylus wrote a tragedy entitled Myrmidons, 
which seems to have contained the death of 
troelus as its principal incident (A. Nauck, Tragi- 
coTum Grcecorum Fragmentary Leipzig, 1889, p. 
42), and the title, if not the plot, was appropriated 
by Aceius. According to one account, they com- 

1 vm. xxxiv. 

3 Frazer, Pausanias, Loudon, 1898, Iv, S67. 

8 adv. Genies, v. 7. 

4 Ed. and tr. Kuuo Meyer, Oxford, 1906, p. 8. 

5 P.79. 
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prised all who had abandoned ^Egina in com' 
pany with Pelens when he emigrated to Phthia 
from his original home (Strabo^ p. 433). It was 
generally believed in antiquity that their name 
was derived from myrmex * an ant. ’ Their 

origin was accounted for in various ways. It was 
said that Myrmidon, the eponymous ancestor of 
the clan, whose name appears more than once in 
the heroic genealogies (Hellanicus, frag, 17; Apoll. 
Bhod. i. 55), was begotten by Zens, after he had 
assumed the form of an ant in his intercourse with 
Eurymedusa, the daughter of Cleitor (Clem. Alex. 
Protrept ii. 39, p, 34 P.). That is, of course, a 
story of a very common type, but there is another 
more ^nerally attested. Hesiod (frag. 76) related 
that Sacus, the son of Zeus and ^gina, whose 
name was given to the island previously known as 
GEnone, when he was grown to man’s estate, 
chafed at the loneliness of his home ; and that 
Zeus accordingly transformed all the ants in the 
island into men and women. In consequence of 
their origin, they came to be known as Myrmidons 
(Hygin. Fab. 52 ; Lucian, Icarom. 19 ; Nonn. 
Dionys. xiii. 206 fF.}, It is natural to infer from 
Hesiod’s language that .^gina was removed by 
Zeus to the shores of an island which was previously 
uninhabited. But in other authorities (Strabo, p. 
375; Ov. Met. vii. 520-660; Hygin. loo. cit.) the 
legend of the transformation, wh'icJi is described by 
Ovid with a wealth of rhetorical detail, appears in a 
different setting. The cause of the desolation of 
.iEgina is ascribed to the jealous malignity of Hera, 
who wreaked her vengeance upon the island called 
after her rival by destroying its inhabitants with a 
pestilence. Then Zeus answered the prayer of 
Alacus, who begged for a new population, by 
bringing the Myrmidons into existence. Accord- 
ing to others, the transformation took place in 
Thessaly and at the bidding of Peleus (Lycophr. 
176). Strabo has preserved a euhemeristic vari- 
ant (p, 375), according to which the Myrmidons 
were so called from their ant-like method of life ; 
for they were said to have excavated the ground in 
order to cover the rocks with soil fitted for agri- 
culture, and to have dwelt in their underground 
workings to avoid the need of bricks. 

If we allow that the derivation of the name is 
well founded, the legendary evidence justifies the 
conclusion that the ant was a sacred animal in 
Thessaly, or in ^gina, or in both. But the 
ultimate explanation of its sanctity is still to 
seek, ^he adoration of an animal from which 
descent* is claimed, as in this case through Myrmi- 
don, was formerly held to be ‘an example of 
strai^tforward totemism’ (A, Lang, Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion, London, 1899, ii. 197), and an exact 
parallel was discovered in the Incra stock or clan 
of smts *^ong the Ashantees of W. Africa {ih. 
i.' instances of the connexion of an 

animal with a god, or an animsd identified with 
the founder of a clan, were claimed as establishing 
that totemism was once prevalent hi Greece 
1 267 } W. Boberfeson Smith, in xxi. 135). 
Bub most tof tbem are capable of other and simpler 
explanations, such as the desire to propitiate and 
so to avert ah agricultural pest in the case of 
the mouse- Apollo (W. Warde Fowler, in CIR vi, 
[1892] 413) and the fox-Dionysus (W. Bidgeway, 
ib. X. [1896] 21) ; and, since the existence of totem- 
ism is unproved for any Aryan race ( J. G. Frazer, 
GJB^, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the WUd, 
London, 1912, ii. 4, Totemism and Exogamy, do. 
1916, iv, 12), it is now admitted, even by those who 
formerly, advocated this solution, that it is un- 
certain whether a survival of totemism is to be 
recognized in Greek post-Homeric legends of 
^mal descent (A. Lang, in EBr^^ xxvii. 90). 
Other inferences which have been drawn from the 


legend of the Myrmidons are equally insecure. 
Thus, whereas one investigator regards il aa the 
expression of a belief that the ruling family was 
of separate origin from the masses (0. Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie, Munich, 1#[^, p. 441), 
another holds that it was invented to prove^ithe 
autochthonous origin of the iEacids{K. Tiim|>el, 
111 Eoscher, ii. 3313). It has also been suggisteii 
that the story of the Myrmidons retains a trace of 
the Oriental belief in ants as protectors of hidden 
springs of water, on the ground that the legend 
of .lEacus is to be interpreted in the light of the 
magicalineantations used by rain-makers (Gruppe, 
p. 801 ; Tumpei, in Eoscher, ii. 3314), and it is 
possible that the story of the ant-origin was a piece 
of popular etymology invented to account for the 
currency of the name (Lang, Myth, ii. 196). In 
that case, while we should have to look elsewhere 
for an explanation of the word, the^ folk-story 
would still continue to challenge investigation. 

It should be added that the derivation of the 
name Myi’midon is not universally accepted. 

Literature.— ITie chief authorities have been mectlon^ 
throughout. The fullest collection of the facta is in K. 
Tiimpel, art. ‘ Myrmidon,' m Eoscher, ii G312-3314. 

A. C. Feakson. 

MYSORE STATE.—!. Description.— Mysore 
is one of the principal native States in India, 
about the size of Scotland- It is situated in the 
south, on an elevated plateau, rising from about 
2(XK) ft. above sea level along the northern and 
southern frontiers to about 3900 in the central 
parts, broken up longitudinally W lofty ridges of 
rocky hUis. The surface is studded with many 
steep and isolated peaks, called drains (Skr. 
durga), often crown& with the remains of old 
fortifications- The form of the country is that 
of a triangle, with apex to the south, where the 
mountain-ranges of the Western and Eastern 
Ghats, which form its sides, converge in the tower- 
ing mass of the Nilgiris. Its chief river is the 
sacred KS.v§ri (the Xd^Tjpos of Ptolemy, vil. L 13), 
whose upper basin occupies all the south. Eunning 
from west to east and receiving m&nj tributaries, 
it encloses in its course the island of Seringapatam 
(Srirangapatna), and passes out of the State to the 
low country xn the ifiagara-iike K^veri Falls at 
the island of Sivasamuurara, the site of the first 
electric power installation in India. The north is 
drained by the Tungabhadra, which fiows across 
the north-west into the river Krishna, beyond the 
limits of the State, receiving on its way^its chief 
tributary in Mysore, the Haggari or VedS-vati. 
In the east is a system of three rivers rising near 
Nandidroog — the Fenner, the Pslar, and the 
Fonniar, which find their way to the Bay of 
Bengal. In the extreme north-west the SharSvati 
hurls itself doivn the Ghats towards the Arabian 
Sea in the Gersoppa Falls, with a leap of 832 feet. 

The western portion of the State, called the 
Malnad or Malenad, the hill country, is a highland 
r^on of noble mountains and migh^ 
filled with the most diverged and pictuxesq^ue 
soeneyy. The remaining and much the largmr por- 
tion is known as the MaidSn or Bayal-shime, the 
plain or champaign countiy-. In its northern parts 
are open vaueys of black soil, growing cotton 
or millets; in the south and west are extensive 
tracts irrigated by channels drawn from rivers, 
covered with plantations of sugar-cane and fields 
of rice, with gardens of coco-nut and areca palms. 
The high-lying lands of red soil in the east are 
cultivated with rdgi and other grain crops depen- 
dent on the rains, while in the central parts are 
stony and wide-spreading pasture grounds, covered 
with coarse grass and dotted with groves of trees, 

A distinguishing feature of the country is the 
series or chains of reservoirs, called tanks (Kan. 
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^ fertf), formed by embanking afc every favourable 
l>oint the streams which gatlier from the Mil-sides 
or higlier slopes* in such a way that the outflow 
from one at a higher level supplies the next lower, 
and so on all down the course of the stream at a 
few •miles apart. They va^ in size from small 
ponds to extensive lakes, miles in circumference ; 
and their number is not less than 30,000. Bounti- 
ful rain causes tiiem to show up as smiling mirrors 
all over the landscape when viewed from a height. 
But in failure of the rains they often dry up, while 
in great floods many suffer damage from the burst- 
ing of the embankments, or bimds. Equally 
notable are the irrigation channels drawn from 
rivers, especially in the south. Immense dams, 
called anicuis ^Kan. anelcatfeb built across the 
river, retain the upper waters at a high level and 
permit only the overflow to pass down stream. 
The channels, or halves^ taken off from these dams 
are led over the country on either bank, winding 
round all the contour of the ground as far as the 
waters will flow. The total length of the channels 
amounts to over 1200 miles. They, as well as the 
tanks, are mostly works constructed by the old 
rulers, but have been improved by modem engi- 
neering science. 

The importance of provisions for storing the 
water will be recognized when it is stated that the 
annual average rainfall ranges from over 360 ins. 
on the crest of the Western Ghats to as little as 
19 ina in the north centre. But these are ex- 
tremes experienced only in limited areas. The 
excessive rains of the Malnad rapidly diminish 
eastwards, and from 20 to 37 ins. may be taken as 
the annual average for the greater part of the 
State. The heaviest rain falls in the evergreen 
belt of forest, the next in the belt of deciduous 
forest, and the leatst rainy parts are those in the 
dry belt. 

The area of the State is 29,475 sq. miles, which 
includes that of the civil and military station of 
Bangalore, 13 J sq. miles, an ‘assigned tract,’ 
under British administration. The population, 
by the census of 1911, numbered 5,806,193, of whom 
2,934,621 were males and 2,871,572 females. The 
mean density of population was 197 per sq. mile, 
but the ^utli and east are more thickly populated 
than the west and north. The two principal places 
in the State are Bangalore, the administrative 
capital and seat of theBiitish cantonment (popula- 
tion 189,485), and Mysore, the dynastic capital 
andiresidence of the Maharaja (population 71,306), 
To these may be added the Kolar gold fields 
(population 48,635). 

2. History, — ^In its history, wMch has now been 
brou^t pretty fully to light by a study of the vast 
aacxay ox its inscriptions,^ the State has passed 
througb many vicissitudes. The earliest period to 
wMch this can be traced with certainty is the 
time of the Maurya emperor A^oka (3rd cent. 
B.C.). His edicts nave been discovered incised on 
rocky hills in three places in the north — evidence 
that it was included in Ms empire. Many Bud- 
dhist coins of the first centuries have also been 
found to the west of Chitaldroog. The south 
there is reason to identify with the Mahisa- 
mandaia to which Buddhist missionaries were sent 
in his time, as well as to the neighbouring Vana- 
vSsa or Banavasi country on the north-west. But 
even previous to this his grandfather Chandra- 
gupta (the Sandrakottos of the Greek Mstorians), 
contemporary with Alexander the Great, had, 
according to Jain traditions, abdicated the throne 
and accompanied the great Jain teacher, Bhadxa- 
bgbu the Srutakevali, on the migration which he 

1 Published, with text and trr., in Epigraphies Camaticat 12 
vols.. Bangalore, 188C-1905, of which L. Eice, Mysore andCoorg 
from the Imcriptiom (London, 1909), is a compendium. 
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led from the north of India to the south in order 
to escape the twelve years’ famine which he had 
predict^. On arriving at Sravana Belgola in 
Mysore, Bhadrabahu felt that Ms end was near. 
He therefore sent the Jain sangka who had accom- 
panied him on to Punnata in the south-west of 
Mysore, under Viiakha. He himself remained at 
Sravana Belgola and died there on the Ealbappu 
hill, now called Chandragin, attended in his last 
moments by a single disciple, none other than 
Chandragupta, who also died there later as an 
ascetic. 

To the Mauryas succeeded the Andhras or 6ata- 
valiai^ in the north. The latter name took the 
form Salivahana, after whom an era, long known 
as the Saka-kala, but eventually and stfll as the 
SMivahana-saka, dating from A.D, 78, was estab- 
lished. The north of Mysore has even in modern 
times been designated the SMIvShana country. 
The kings of the d3masty generally bore the name 
Satakarni. On their disappearance in the 2nd 
cent., the greater part of Mysore was taken posses- 
sion of by the Gangas, a royal line of Jains from 
the north of India. They may be connected with 
the Gangaridse, described by Roman authors as 
among the principal subjects of Chandragupta in 
the Ganges valley. The Gangas mled over Mysore 
for 800 years, and from them it acquired the name 
of Gangavadi, the subjects of which are still repre- 
sented by the Gangadikaras, the principal agri- 
cultural class of the State, their name being a 
contraction of Gangavadikara. The Ganga capital 
was at first Kuvalala, or Rovalala (Kolar), but in 
the 3rd cent, was removed to Taiakad on the 
Kavm, in the south-east of Mysore. In the north- 
west arose the Kadambas, a Brahman family, who 
were kings over the Banavasi country till the 
6th centuiy. In the north-east the Pallavas of 
Kanchi, of Parthian origin, were the overlords, 
the actual rulers being the Mahavalis, or Banas. 
After tlie Pallavas were overthrown, they con- 
tinued to be represented in Mysore by the hfonam- 
bas or Nolambas, whose territory was known as 
Nonambavadi or Nolambavadi. Their suhjects< 
survive in the existing Nonabas. 

The Chalukyas (vmose ' name suggests a con- 
nexion with Seleulceia), claiming to come from 
Ayodhya, appeared in the Deccan in the 4th century.. 
At the end of the 6th cent, they subdued the 
Kadambas, and, having established themselves at 
Vatapi (Badami in the Bijapur District), entered 
upon prolonged struggles with the Pallavas The- 
Satyasraya, or Western, ChMukyas long domin- 
ated the north of Mysore, where Belgami was 
their seat Of government. But from the latter 
half of the 8th cent, there was a check to their 
power for 200 years from the Rashtrakutas, or 
Rattas (progenitors of the Mahrattas of the 
Bombay country), whom they had on their advent 
overcome. The Rashtraktitas seized the Ganga 
kingdom of Mysore, and appointed their own 
viceroys to govern it. But before long they rein- 
stated the king, in conjunction with the Pallavas. 
The Western Chalukyas again secured the ascen- 
dancy in 973, and held it for 200 years more* 
They were then ousted by their general, who was 
a Jain and of the Kalachurya family. 

But the Cholas from the Tamil country in the 
south had, in their career of conquest, overturned 
the Ganga power in 1004 and held possession of 
the south and east of the State till 1116. The 
Hoysalas, a Jain family from the hill country in 
the west, then expelled them and became rulers 
of the whole of Mysore and beyond, up to the 
Krishna river, till overwhelmed by the Muslim 
invasions from the north in the 14th century. 
They had previously acquired possession of the 
Chola country to the south, but were exposed to^ 
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attacks on tlie north-west from their rivals, the 
Sennas, or YSdavas, of Deva^i, 

The Hindu empire of Vimyanagar was now- 
established, and continued till 1664, although the 
capital was destroyed a century before. It was the 
overlord of aU the southern Mngdoms, including 
Mysore. But, after its power was broken in 1565, 
the Sultans of Bijapur, with the aid of Mahratta 
forces, held the north and east, while in the south 
rose to independence the Mysore royal house of 
Wodeyars. Except during the Muhammadan usur- 
pation of Haidar '^Vli and Tipu Sultan (1761-’99), 
from which they were released by the' British, they 
have held the soverei^ty till now. But, owing to 
the deposition of the Ka 3 a for misrule, the country 
was under British administration for 60 years till 
1881. 

3 . Name. — The name of the State, properly 
Maisuru, is that of the capital, and may be ex- 
plained as meaning ‘buffalo-town.' The Sanskrit 
mzhisha^ ‘buffalo/ becomes Ttiaisa in Kannada, 
andwrwisthe Kannada for ‘town' or ‘country.' 
It derives its origin from the legend of the destruc- 
tion of Mahishasura, a minotaur or buffalo-headed 
monster, by Chamundi or Mahishasura-mardini, 
the form under which the consort of Siva is 
worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the ruling 
family. The name may be traced in the Mahisha- 
mandala, or Buffalo country, of Asoka's time (3rd 
cent. B.C.). A possible ground for tbe appellation | 
may be found in the fact that buffalo- wor^ip was, 
and remains, a special cult of the Todaa of the 
Nilgiris, the southern part of Mysore. The 
language of this interesting primeval tribe is that 
of Mysore in the old form. The earliest mention 
of them so far discovered is in a Mysore inscrip- 
tion of 1117, but they must have been settled there 
for ages before. They have orders of priests con- 
secrated to the service of the buffalo ; their temples 
are dairies where buffalo-milk is the holiest ofier- 
ing, and where the bell worn by the buffalo-cow is 
the most sacred symbol. Their af&nity to hill 
tribes in Mysore is attested by the fact that their 
jmM, or jniests, who are chosen only from the 
Paiki, or highest clan, describe themselves as Der 
JifoM, i,e. Demra makkal% or ‘God’s children,' 
which is also the case with the mand& and grama, 
paUls in Manjarabad. Then there are the weU- 
miown Hale Paiki in the Nagar Malnad. The 
mand of the Todas corresponds to the mdndu of 
Coorg and the raande of Manjarabad. The bufelo 
is a sacrificial animal among the lower orders 
throughout the south of India, and is periodically 
slaughtered with special rites in the groves or 
before the shrines of the grama-devatay or village- 
goddesses. 

4 . Animism. — The worship of these deities gives ; 
•expression to . pre-animistic and hylozoist or ani- I 
mistio beliefs that probably had their origin in 
remote ages, long bmore any organized systems of I 
religion. But they retain imeix hold oathe mulfi- 
tnde of the submerged, who are too low in the 
jsca% of humanity to count upon interest on the 
part of .the great gods. Thus serpents and trees, 
or other objects, which are closer at hand and 
invested with mystery, are propitiated, with a view 
to good gifts and the warding off of portentous 
evils. The serpent venerated is the naga^ or 
4eadly cobra, and its worshippers, called Nagas, 
were a widely spread race in pre-historic times. 
Many minor royal families in the west claim to 
he of Haga descent. Effigies of the cobra axe set 
up to this day at the entrance of most villages or 
towns for the adoi-ation of the public, and cere- 
monial offerings are made to the living cobra. Few 
natives will consent to kill one, and the body of 
one that has been killed is solemnly cremated. A I 
cobra often takes up its abode in a deserted ant- 1 


hill, which becomes its shrine. To embrace this 
was a recognized mode of taking sanctuary. 

The sculptured images of serpents mehtioned alxjve gcuemlly 
I consist of three slabs erected m a row, facing the rising sun, on 
a raised platform. The first hears the figure of a male 
with one or more heads of an odd number up to seven; the 
middle one shows the form of a woman from the waist upwards, 
crowned with a tiara, in the upper half, ending in a serpent in 
the low’er half, sometimes holding a young serpent under each 
arm ; the third slab has two serpents intertwined in congress, 
as in the iEsculapian rod or the eadtimi^ of Mercury, with 
sometimes a hfiga engraved betw’een them. The stones are 
worshipped by circumambulation, chiefiy by women, with a 
view to obtaining offspring. 

The grdma-devatdy or village-goddess, is famili- 
arly spoken of as Axnma, the mother, or in the 
honorific pluxal Ammanavaru, which is the Amnor 
of the Todas. MSramma or M§.riamma is perhai^ 
the commonest, and most villages have a M^ri- 
gudi ; but she sometimes bears various local names 
combined with mmm. Though euphemistically 
styled ‘ mother,' she is more feared lest her wrath 
should be aroused than loved as a tender protector. 
In some respects she seems to correspond to Durga, 
or Kali, also called Chamundi, and is explained as 
one of the furies attendant on that goddess. She 
reminds one of the demon of love, anger, e-vil, and 
death, called Mara, who opposed Buddha and the 
spread of his religion. 

The class of deities known m bhuta, demon 
spirits, or the occult powers of nature, are wor- 
shipped under the form of a few naturally rounded 
stones placed together either under a tree or in a 
small shrine, and smeared with oil and turmeric. 
Charms to avert the evil eye, engraved on stones, 
called yantra kalluy are often erected at the 
entrance of villages. Similar ones on medals or 
metal plates are hung round the necks or waists 
of children. 

5 . Jainism. — ^The adoption of primitive animistic 
heUefs into Jainism is regarded as one evidence of 
its antiijuity. The view now held is that it did 
not originate with MaliSvira or Vardhamana, but 
some centuries earlier, the 8 th B.C., with Pfir^va or 
Par^vanatha, the Tirthankara who preceded him. 
For the Nirgranthas mentioned in the early records 
of Buddhism were followers of Parsva, But Mahft- 
vira was a reformer, who promoted Jainism and 
introduced new features into it. He hv^^ a little 
before Buddha, but they were for some time con- 
temporary. Mahavira had three personal disciples 
who succeeded him as teachers and were styled 
Kevalis. The next succe^ion of Jain teachers 
after them were the five Brutakevalis. Of these 
the last w^as Bhadrahahu. He it was nnder whose 
influence Chandragupta became an ascetic and 
journeyed in his company to the south, where both 
died at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, in the circum- 
stances related above. The story is met -with in 
ancient records, and is repeated down to modern 
times. It is also supported by local memorials of 
antiouity at Sravana Belgola and Seringapatam, 
in which the wimmit of the hOl on wMch they died 
at the former place m described as consecrated ^ 
the footprints of the inseparable pair 
Bhadrabihu and Chandra^pta. 

Jainism no doubt already existed at that time 
in Mysore and other parts of B. India. Though 
its antiquity and its priority to Buddhism are now 
generally known, and it was freely distributed in 
upper India, it is singular that the first discovery 
by Europeans of the Jains as a sect should, have 
been made in Mysore, and that not till so late as 
the beginning of the 19th century. The discovery 
was due to Colonel Colin Mackenzie, who at that 
period made the survey of Mysore. It is thus only 
xn recent years that the Jains have received special 
attention and the distinction between them and 
Buddhists, of whom they had been considered an 
offshoot, has been established. Their creed is called 
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^ the Jiua^Ssana, a leading doctrine of which is the 
^advMa. The Bhavyas is another name for the 
Jains in inscriptions. 

There are t'vvo diTisions of the Jains— the Dig- 
ambara (sky-clad or node) and the Svetambara 
(white-clad). Those in Mysore belong to the 
former, and there is reason to believe that the 
separation took place when Bhadrabahu forsook 
the north for the sonth. They are composed of 
yatis, or clerics, and irdmkas, or laity. Only the 
former now discard clothing and that only at 
meals ; at other times they are covered with a 
yellow robe, becoming Pitambara. The Jain 
images of the Tirtlmnkaras, many of colossal size, 
are always nude. The priests claim to be of the 
Sri-Mnla-sangha, which w’as formed by Arhadbali, 
it is said, into four, namely, the Sena, Nandi, 
Deva, and Simha sahghas. The sahghas are com- 
posed of gaimSi and the ganas of gachckas. The 
seat of the chief guru, or high priest, in Mysore 
is at Sravana Belgola, and he claims Jnri'^diction 
also over the Jains in Delhi, and certain places in 
North and South Kapara. From the beginning of 
the 12th cent, the Sravana Belgola gurus have 
the distinctive title of ChamkXrti Panditacharya. 
They are of the Kondakundanvaya, Nandi-sahgha, 
De^i-gana, and Pustaka-gachcha. They had a sub- 
ordinate establishment at Maleyiir, in the south of 
, Mysore, which is now closed. Its gurus apparently 

had the name Bhattakalanka Deva. The other 
existing seat of a Jain guru is at Humcha, in the 
Nagar country to the west, dating from the 8th 
cent., hut it is in a very reduced condition. The 
gurus bore the name Devendrakirti Bhattaraka. 

Jainism enjoyed royal patronage down to the 
i2th century. It was greatly promoted by Samanta- 
bhadra in the 2nd cent., and was the State creed 
in the time of the Gangas, of some of the RSshtra- 
katas and Kalachuryas, and the early Hoysalas, 
also of the minor S&tes of PunnSta, of the San- 
taras, the early Changalvas, and the Kongalvas. 
But the extinction of the Baslitraku^ in 982, the 
Chola conquests in 1004, the* eonv'ersion of the 
Hoysala king in 1098, and the assassination of the 
Kalachurya king in 1167 were severe blows to its 
influence. It had been opposed on its religious side 
by the l^ahman reformers Kumarilabhato and 
Sankaraciiarya in the 8th century. Sectarian 
bitterness then became pronounced, and at about 
the same period the Jain leader Akalanka is said 
to have overcome the Buddhists in disputation 
before the royal court at Kanchi, in consequence of 
which the latter were banished to Ceylon. On the 
other hand, in 1368, in the reign of Bukka-Raya 
of Vijayanagar, when the Jains or Bhavyas com- 
pjained of bein^ persecuted by the Bh^tas, or 
V ai^navas, the Mng summoned the leaders of both 
parties before him, and, after full inquiry, took 
the^hand of the Jains (as the record graphically 
puts it) and, holding it in the hand of the Vaisnavas, 
decreed that no differences could be recognized 
between them, and that each might freely carry on 
their respective religious ceremonies without inter- 
ference. Even before this broader views had been 
spreading among the Jains, for we find Jina de- 
scribed in 1151 as the Universal Spirit who is Siva, 
Dhatri (Brahma), Sugata (Buddha), and Vi§nu, 
while for a generation following there were chief- 
tains who supported all four creeds. 

The Jains were the earliest cultivators of Kan- 
nada, the language of Mysore, and created in it 
an extensive literature of great excellence and 
variety. Their numbers in Mysore were returned 
as 17,630 in the census of 1911, an increase of 28 
per cent in the last decade. But they are not a 
proselytizing sect, and this accession is due to the 
Sadas, a class of Vokkaligas, or cxdtivators, in the 
central parts, having entered themselves as Jains, 


Such they no doubt were originally, but at the 
present time only one section worship Jina, the 
other two sections being worshippers respectively 
of Vi^nu and Siva. All eat together and inter- 
marry, the wife adopting the practice of her 
husband. A few Jains also have migrated from 
the RajputSna States. These are Svetambaras, 
and are money-lenders or merchants. Most of the 
Jains are traders and landlords, some are workers in 
brass and copper, but few are farmers. There has 
been some movement among the Jains of recent 
years in organizing their members and opening 
communications with those in other parts, for 
which there are now so many facilities. 

6. Buddhism. — Buddhism was, of course, the 
official creed in such part of the north of Mysore 
as was included in the Maurya empire in the time 
of Asoka, the 3rd cent. B.O., towards the close of 
his life, though he is considered by some to have 
been a Jain in his earlier days, and was probably 
brought up as one. Be that as it may, Buddhism 
was carried in his reign by missionaries to Mahisha- 
mandala, the south of Mysore, and Vanavasa 
(Banavasi) in the north-west. These countries, 
which were beyond but bordering on the Maurya 
empire, were thus newly brought into connexion 
witn the religion at that time. There is no evidence 
that it made much progress, but Rhys Davids has “ 
found mention in early Pali writings of Buddhist 
scholarship in Karna^ka. Certain references also 
occur in inscriptions. One informs us that a 
Buddhist affixed a challenge to the main door of 
the palace at Talakad, the Ganga capital, in A.D. 
247, claiming that no disputants would be able to 
stand up against him. But a Brahman took up 
the challenge, and, when the Buddhist denied the 
existence of the soul, refuted and overcame him, 
making him crouch down like a vanquished elephant, 
The Bana king in 338 is said to have been like 
Bodhisattva in compassion for all living things. 
A grant to a Buddliist by the Ganga king^Iadhava 
(357-370) has been obtained, the site of which was 
apparently near the old religious centre Avani, in 
Kolar District, and the donation was made for the 
benefit of a mhdra. 

As "Pathak has pointed out, * the Buddhist writer TSranatha, 
the Jaina writer Brahmanemidatta, and the Brahmanical writer 
Ma/lhavacharya are all agreed in dating the final decline of 
Buddhism from the tune whpn the illustrious authors Kumarila- 
bhatta., Akalanka-deva, and Sankaracharya appeared xn Southern 
India,' t.e. the 8th century (J£AS£o xvxii. [1894] 238). 

The victory of Akalanka the Jain over the Bud- 
dhists and their consequent banishment to Ceylon 
have been already mentioned. Still, even so late 
as 1055, a Buddhist vihdre^w&e erected in Belgami 
in the north-west, and a Buddhist smdsi, or nun, 
was living there in 1098, whBe a great Buddhist 
town named Kalavati is mentioned even m 1533. 

It is of interest to note that an effort has been 
quite recently made to revive Buddhism in Mysore 
by missionaries connected with the Buddhists of 
Burma and Ceylon. Two branches of the S. India 
Sakya Buddhist Society have begun work, one in 
the civil and military station of Bangalore in 1906, 
and one at the Kolar gold fields in 1909. There 
were at the time of the 19 U census 622 Buddhists, 
though only 10 were returned in 1901 . The increase - 
is due to converts. The religion seems to appeal 
especially to the Tamil-speaking artisans and 
middle classes in the localities named. There are 
no Jains at the gold fields. 

7. Saivism and Vai^navism. — Brahmanical 
Hinduism is principally associated with the wor- 
ship of Siva and Visnu. No definite beginning 
can be assigned for these i^sfcems. They have 
existed from the earliest historical times. Both 
gods were generally recognized, while minor deities 
found a place as varied manifestations, female 
counterparts, or attendants of one or the other. 
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They were sometimes combined under their names 
Harr and Hara. Hindus in 191 1 numbered 5,340,908, 
or 92 per cent of the papulation. 

The common sj^boi under which Siva is wor- 
shipped is the Uhga^ or phallus, a solid, round, 
stumpy pillar, fixed in the centre of a flat circular 
slab representing the yoni, but there is practically 
no consciousness of their significance, and the wor- 
ship is free from anything indecorous. Facing the 
linga is the recumbent bull Nandi, the vehicle of 
oiva. But the god is also sculptured in anthropo- 
morphic forms, bearing certain emblem%or posing 
in particular attitudes. The spread of Saivism in 
the south seems largely due to a teacher named 
Lakull^a (also written Nahulisa), who can be traced 
to the 1st cent., and was believed to be an incarna- 
tion of Siva. He was born in Karohana (Karvan 
in the Baroda State), and is mentioned in the Vayu 
and Lihga Purdnas. His system was that of yoga^ 
or asceticism, which was followed by the Paiupatas, 
so called from Pa^upati, a name of »iva. It was 
known as the Lakula-siddhanta, Lakulamnaya, 
and LakulSgama. His being sculptured as Siva 
with a club, which is the meaning of his name, 
suggests comparison with Hercules and his club. 
He had four disciples — Ku^ika, Gargya, Kaurusha, 
and Maitreya — who gave rise to four branches of 
the sect. The Lakma system was established at 
Mewar in Rajputana and other places in the north. 
In the south the Pallava kings of Kanchi had the 
bull, or Nandi, as their crest, and the Jchatvdnqa^ or 
Siva’s club, on their banner. The MahavaJi, or 
Bana, kings in the east of Mysore claimed to have 
made Parame^vara (or Siva)— worshipped by aU 
the three worlds, the lord of gods and demons — 
their door-keeper, which probaHy means that they 
had erected a notable temple of Siva at the entrance 
of their coital. A Bana queen built the &va 
temple at Nandi, at the foot of Nandidroog, before 
' 806, and the Kalamukhas, adherents of the Pa^u- 
pata system, were at that period established on the 
idll and parts around. 

In the 8th cent, arose the great Saiva reformer 
Sankaracharya, who recomiized the Paiupatas. 
He was the founder of the Smarta sect, and estab- 
lished his principal or monastery, in the 

west of Mjrsore, at Sringeri, the head or which is 
styl^ \hejagad^guru, or priest of the world, and 
is widely acknowledged as a pope in the south. 

On the north-east of Mysore we have a record of 
the Nonambaslor Nolambas, who were descendants 
of the Ballavas, dated in 943, which brings to notice 
a munindtha named Chilluka, in whom Lakulisa 
is said to have been born again, fearing lest Ms 
name and works should he forgotten. This points 
to a fresh revival of the system after some decline. 
In 1020 a Irakulisa appears at Melpadi in N, Arcot. | 
H^ may be the same as the one to whom a grant j 
was made in I03fi at Beigami, in N.W. Mysore, by I 
the Chalnkya king Jayawteha, for the Pancha- ! 
Linp temple, which is described as the F^lamukhi- 
Brahmachari-sthana. The Kalamukbas (ox Mack 
Mars) were exponents of the Lakuli^ system, and 
they are explained to be a branch of the Sakti- 
paime, of the Muvarakoneya-santati of the Parva- 
tavali. At the end of the llth and during the 
12th cent, there was a wider adoption of the 
Lakulisa system, under the fioysala kin^. The 
principal centres were Horasamudra (Salebid), 
Arsikere and its neighbourhood, but especially 
Belgamir Here an eminent line of learned gurus 
who were Kalamukhas is mentioned in connexion 
with the Kodiya-matha attached to the Daksina- 
Kedare^vara temple. In 1162 it was visited by 
Bijjala, the Kalachurya king, who was a Jain. 
So impressed was he by the erudition of the high 
priest and the unstinted charities dispensed by the 
institution — food and medicine being given freely 


to ail comers— that he added to its endowTnents* ^ 
And, among other extensive praises, it is said to 
be a place where commentaries w'ere made on the 
Lakma-siddhanta, the Patanjali, and other Yoga 
systems. To^vards the close of the iSth cent, we 
are informed, in a record in Tiptur taluq, of ajfpar^ 
ently a new Lakula-samaya, ’which perliaps refers 
to some fresh features introduced into the system. 
At the same date grants were made to the Fancha- 
Linga to the west of CMtaldroog. Belo\v the 
Ankli-matha at this spot is a series of subterranean 
caves with special arrangements for yogdsana. 

Though in this form more a philosophic than a 
popular creed, it doubtless had its influence on the 
people in general. But in the middle of the I2th 
cent, took place the revival wMch resulted in the 
establishment of the Lingayat, Jangam^ or Vira- 
Saiva religion. This was a revolt against Brah- 
manism, and it still persists as the popular faith 
of the Kannada - speaking people. Basava, the 
prime minister at Kalyana of the Kalachurya 
king Bijjala, whose sister the king had married, 
was the_ moving spirit of this refoimation._ He 
was an Aradhya Brahman of Bagevadi in Bijapur 
District. He had refused to be invested as usual 
with the sacred thread, which involved adoration 
of the sun, and had then retired to San garner vara, 
where he was initiated in the tenets of the Yira- 
Saiva creed. This, according to one account, was 
originally founded by five sages — Ghantakarna, 
Gajakarna, Benuka, Daruka, and Yiivakarna — 
who, in the present Blali age, acquired the nimes 
Ekorama, Panditarya, Revanasiddha, Marulasid- 
dha, and Yi^vkiya. Their seats are at Kedamath 
(in the Himalayas), SriMa (Kamtil District), 
Balehalli (in W. Mysore), Djjini (on the Mysore- 
Bellary frontier), and Ks^i (Benares). Channa- 
Basava, the son of one of Basava’s sisters, is con- 
sidered a joint promoter with Ms uncle of the 
Lingayat faith. Ekorama is no doubt identical 
with Ekantada-Ramayya, who, in a record of the 
end of the 12th cent., is related to have signally- 
defeated the Jains. He was a Saiva Brahman of 
Alande in Gulbarga District, and settled at AbMr 
in Dharwar District, where, by means of a miracle, 
he gained his victory, certified by the king Bijjala, 
who was himself a Jain. The epithet ^fore his 
name signifies that he had only *one aim/ the 
worship of &va. Finding Basava freely spending 
the public funds for his religion and putting his 
own adherents into all offices, the king interfered, 
and incontinently ordered^ two pious jungayals te 
be blinded. This cost Mm his life, for he was 
poisoned or assassinated. His son resolved to 
avenge his death, and Basava fled to Tllavi on the 
west coast. It was besieged, and, when the place 
was reduced to extremity, Basava in despair threw 
Mmself into a well and was drowned. But, ac- 
cording to the Lingayats, he disappeared into the 
Linga at Sangame^vara. 

The new faith, however# rap^y and 

within 60 yearn after 
it was embrat^frornt 

and from Bfilehalti (in Kadur District) to ®va- 
ganga (Bangalore District), superseding that of the 
Jains, manv of whose images and temples were 
adapted for Siva- worship, virtually aU the States 
iu Mysore professed it, especially those in the 
north and west. 

The^ sthdvaray or fixed li^ay as an object of 
worship in a temple, was by it brought more home 
in th.e jahga/)^y or movable linga, attached to the 
person. This is a small acom-like black stone, 
enshrined in a silver reliquanr suspended from the 
neck or bound on the arm. It is worn throughout 
life and buried with the body at death. The 
Jcarma-mwrgay or way of rites and ceremonies, 
especially animal sacrifices, which promised saiva- 
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tion in three births, gave place to jMna-mar^ay 
or way of wisdom, by concentration on the Uhga 
in one’s own hand, which promised salvation in 
one birth. The sect was originaliy recruited from 
all castes, and observances of caste, pilgrimage, 
fastSI and penance were rejected. Basava taught 
that all holiness consisted in regard for three 
things, guru, lingua m, and jangam — the guide, the 
image, and the fellow religionist. But caste dis- 
tinctions are maintained in regard to social 
matters, such as intermarriage. Initiation is hy 
a priest of their own sect. 

Since the decline of the Jains, the Lingayats 
have to some extent preserved and cultivated the 
Kannada language. Their sacred books — the 
Basavd-Purdna and Chanua-Basava-Purdna — 
dated 1369 and 1585, are written in it. The number 
of Lingayats in Mysore was returned as 729,431 xn 
•the 1911 census, but they also exist in larger 
numbers in the south Bombay Districts (1,339,248) 
and in the adjoining Districts of Madras (134,592) 
and Haidarabad (over 750,000), as well as some in 
other parts. They have numerous maihs all over 
the country, but the chief one seems to be the 
Murigi imth to the west of CMtaldroog. 

Tor the worship of Visnu the earliest incident 
met with is his appearance before Bali in his in- 
carnation as a Brahman dwarf. Begging for only 
three paces of ground, on this being granted, he 
assumed his own proportions and in three strides 
compassed heaven, earth, and the lower regions. 
In tlie time of Bana, Bali’s son, Krsna is said to 
have invaded his territory and overcome Siva, who 
fought for Bana. The thousand arms of the latter 
were cut off, except two, with which he was com- 
pelled to do homage. Perhaps, in other words, all 
Buna’s battalions were destroyed except tvro, 
ysrhich surrendered. These stories, whatever basis 
they ^ay have, clearly point to a supersession of 
the Siva-cult by that of Yi^nu, ana refer to an 
early period. The Ganga king Yishnugopa, of 
about the 4th cent,, was devoted to bRlrayana 
(Yisnu). From this god the Chalukyas obtained 
their crest of the boar, another of his incarnations. 
But the tendency was to harmonize the two. 
Thus, the Yijayanagar kings had the hoar crest, 
though 14i^ signed themselves after Yirupaksha, 
a name of Siva. The Mysore kings claim descent 
from Kmna, and, along with devotion to Sri- 
Ranganatha, worship Chamundi. 

An undoubted historical event is the arrival 
of the Vaisnava reformer Ramanujachaiya, also 
called Emberumanar, at Tonnur in Mysore, 
whither he had fled for refuge from persecution by 
the Chola kin^ who was a Saiva, About 1098 he 
converted the Hoysala king Bitti-Deva, who waa a 
Jajtn> mid who now took the name Yisnuvardhana. 
Ra^m^uja also established the sect of Srivaisnava 
Brahmans, but records show the existence of 
Snvaisnavas more than a hundred years before. 
He set up the Yatiraja math at Melkote and re- 
ceived large grants of land from his royal convert 
on both banks of the Kaveri. Under the Hoysalas 
temples were erected for both Yisnu. and Siva. 
And in subseq[uent periods they were jointly recog- 
nized in the combined form of Harihara, composed 
of Hari (Yisnu) and Hara (Siva). The fine temple 
of Hariharesvara at Harihara on the Tungabhadra 
was erected by a Hoysala general in 1224. But 
a record of 1130 says, with reference to their 
special symbols : 

* Whether holding the 6ankha (conch) or the kapdla (skull), 
why make a difference? Whether the chakra (discus) is in the 
hand or the tu'Uula (trident), why distinguish between the 
weapons ? In token of , which they assume one form with separate 
hearts— the joyful Hari £md Hara.^ 

One of a century later says ; 

‘ l^e celebrated j§iva acquired the fonp of "Vievu, and Visnu 
acquired the great and famous form of Siva, in order that the 


saying of the Veda (that they were one) might be fully estal> 
lishea.’ 

In the 14th cent. Ke^ava or Yisnu is identified 
as follows : 

‘ He whom the iSaivas worship as ^iva, the Yedantins as 
BrahmS, the Bauddhas as Buddha, the Naiyajikas ac Karta, 
the Jains^as Arha, the Mimamsakaa as Karma.’ 

8. Brahmanism.— Brahmans are said to have 
been introduced into Mysore from the north of 
India in the 3rd cent, hy the Kadamba king 
Mukanna in the west, and the Pallava king 
Mukunti in the east. There are now three 
principal sects— the Smartas, 63 per cent, founder 
Sankara in the 8th cent . ; the Srivaisnavas, 10 per 
cent, founder Ramflnnip. in the 12th cent., forming 
two luanches. Vada^alai, or northerners, and 
Tengaiai, or southerners; and the Madhvas, 23 
per cent, founder Madhvacharya in the 13th cent. ; 
there are also a few Bhagavatas, 4 per cent, whose 
origin seems to he very ancient. A non-Brahman 
sect of Yaisnavas are the Satanis, followers of 
Ohaitanya, who worship Krsna and are priests to 
the Holeya and other lower orders. 

Muhammadanism. — The Muhammadan re- 
ligion came in with the Muslim conquests of the 
14th cent., and the domination of Bi japiir and the 
Mahals in the north and east after the overthrow 
of Yijayanagar. During the usurpation of Mysore 
by Haidar * All and Tipu Sultan at the end of the 
18th cent, vast numbers of captives taken in war 
were transported wholesale, with their wives and 
families, from their native countries to other parts 
of the kingdom and forcibly converted to Islam, 
the hoys being trained for military service in Chela 
battalions. The number of Muhammadans in the 
1911 census was 314,494, or 5 per cent of the 
population. Nearly all are Sunnis, settled in 
the country for some generations. Mappilas, or 
Moplahs, are immigrants from the Malabar coast, 
and Labbai from the Coromandel coast. 

10 . Christianity,— Christians in the 1911 census 
were returned as 59,844, an increase of 19i per 
cent on the previous decade. They include 42,543 
Roman Catholics, 6666 Anglicans, and 9050 other 
Protestants. The great majority of the Indians 
and Anglo-Indians belong to the first, and of 
Europeans to the second. Some stray Dominicans 
apparently visited the country in the 14th cent., 
followed by Franciscans in the 16th. But it was 
in the middle of the 17th that Jesuits began 
regular work. That order was suppressed by the 
pope in 1773, and, soon after, Tipu Sultan razed 
all the chiu'ches except two to the ground.^ J. A. 
Dul^ia became hea<l of the Mission at the be- 
ginning of the 19th cent., and spent many years in 
Mysore. There is now a bishop in Bangalore, and 
stations are established in many of the principal 
parts. There are several Protestant missions at 
work, the oldest being the London Mission, which 
began in 1820, and the Wesleyan in 1835. Some 
years before this a Wesleyan missionary ^from 
Jaffna, named Elijah Hoole, seems to have visited 
Mysore, where! he had an interview with Dubois, 
who is said to have expressed the opinion that the 
conversion of the heathen was a hopeless task. 
Both missions have a number of stations and in- 
stitutions, the former in the east and the latter 
in the south and west, each with head-quarters in 
Bangalore. The London Mission were pioneers in 
! female education, in 1840. The Wesleyans started 
the teaching of English to the natives; also a 
printing press for vernacular works. More recently 
they have established hospitals. The American 
Methodist Episcopalians began work in 1880, and 
minister chiefly to the Anglo-Indians in Bangalore, 
but also have an Industrial School for Indians at 
Kolar. The Church of England Zenana Mission 
have hospitals for women in Ban^lore and 
Channapatna, and visit MusalmSn femilies in 
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their homes there and at Mysore. A United 
Theological College was opened in Bangalore in 
1914, to which the various missions in South India 
send selected students to be trained as preachers 
to their countrymen. The ideal of a Nationalist 
Indian Protestant Church seems to be in the minds 
of a few Indian Christians, but its realization has 
yet to come. 

The Brahma Samaj is represented by 65 mem- 
bers of the Sadharan section in Bangalore. Theo- 
sophy has also been brought to notice in the same 
place. The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have 
made very substantial progress there, and the 
Salvation Army has taten over the silk farm 
started hy Tata under Japanese management. A 
Social Service League has recently been established 
in Mysore. 

II. Conclusion. — With so much religious activity 
in the past, and so many difierent agencies in opera- 
tion at the present, Mysore has proved itself a 
favourable meeting-place for many creeds. And 
in view of the long predominance of Jainism, im- 
mediately followed hy the establishment of the 
still popular Vixa-Saiva or Lingayat faith, it might 
perhaps on good grounds be described as a home of 
dissent. On the other hand, on the side of ortho- 
doxy, two chief Hindu reformers made it their 
abode. The State, as it now exists, has not been 
blind to the drawbacks of a purely secular educa- 
tion, while still desiring to maintain the neutrality 
in religious matters which has been the policy of 
the British Government, Private agencies have, 
of course, as far as they were able, supplied a 
counterpoise. But the State was in favour of more 
public recognition of religion in the educational 
system. Arrangements were accordingly made in 
1908 for the introduction of moral and religious 
teaching in the colleges and schools. Suitable 


books for the purpose were published by Govem-f 
ment and by private agency, and it was hoped 
that an abiding impression for good would be made 
on the boys and girls receiving the instruction. 
After a time it was found advisable in colleges 
adopt weekly lectures by professors and panmfcs in 
place of daily half-hour religious and moral lessons. 
In the higher schools teaching was based on the 
Saiiatana DJuiTYiia text-books and prescnbevl books 
on morals. In the lower classes instniction was 
imparted by the narration of simple stories coa- 
taining moral precepts, with the help of wall- 
pictures. In the ^dllage elementary schools a short 
prayer in Kannada was recited both at the begin- 
ning and at the close of the day^suork, foliovred 
by verses relating to daily conduct from the 
IDharmahodhini and other books. The latest olScial 
statement on the subject was to the following effect ; 
after five years’ experience it is still diihcult to say 
what real advance has been made, and whether 
any of the desired results have been achieved. In 
the higher institutions, where the subject is in the 
hands of capable teachers, the lessons are in- 
structive, But in the lower schools the want of 
trained teachers to handle the subjects and the 
paucity of suitable text-books have made the 
teaching to lack in interest and to become more or 
less stereotyped. It is a question whether in the 
long run it is not wiser to leave this branch of 
education to the parents and communities con- 
cerned. But, after discussing the matter, the 
Kepresentative Assembly of 1915 has voted for the 
continuance of religious instruction. 

XtiraRA-ToaB.-— L. Rice, JKjfSore, revised ed., 2 vola., London, 
1897: J. A Dubois, Miridu Mmners^ Customs^ and Cere- 
monie^f tr. A. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 190d: F. Buchanan, 
A Jmvmey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore, 
Cemarat and Malabar, Loudon, 1807, reprinted Madras, ISTO. 
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Americam—See Secret Societies (American). 

Babylonian (S. Langdon), p. 70. 

Christian (H. A. A. Kenjs^edy), p. 72. 

Egypri^ (A. Moret), p. 74. 

Eleusinian, — See * Greek, Phrygian, etc.’ 

MYSTERIES (Babylonian). — Since the belief 
m life after death held no important place in Baby- 
lonian religion, and their conception of existence 
in thg nether world was gloomy and foreboding, 
they necessarily evolved no mystic rituals and 
doctrines to provide the soul with immunity when 
it descended to Arallu. The precautionary mea- 
sures for those who died consisted in providing 
them with bread and water for their journey, con- 
tinuing.fjhe celebration of the breal^g of bread and 
pouring^t^T^t^ tiheir souls at sacred family 
feasts or in the bmmal oolt. But these simple 
measures to secure the soul repose in tiie lower 
world were known to all and conceared.:&oih none. 
If the Babylonians possessed any cult-mysteries, 
we must look for them in connexion with the cele- 
brations of the death and resurrection of the nature- 
god Tammuz. There is no doubt that the litur- 
gies sung at the midsummer wailings for the 
young god of vegetation who had died and was 
sought for by his weeping mother and consort were 
accompanied by a mystic pantomime. It is very 
probable that the celebrants made an image'of the 
young god, and clothed him in some sacred garb, 
joined his bark with flowers and grain, and cast 
toi upon the waters of the canals and rivers. 
His descent beneath the waves symbolized his 
transportation to Aralltl by demons. In the cele- 
bration of this festival the celebrants probably 
chose one of the priestesses to play the part of the 


Greek, Phrygian, etc. (P. Gardner), p. 77. 
Mithraic.~See Mithraism. 

Phrygian.— See ‘Greek, Phrygian, etc/ 
Roman (P. Gardner), p. 82. 


weeping mother Innini (Ishtar), who sighs for the 
departed lover and finally herself descends to 
Arallu to seek for Tammuz. She rouses him from 
his sleep and returns to e^th bearing him ib her 
bosom. The liturgies of this festival consist largely 
in dialogues and monologues uttered by Tammuz 
and Innini, and it is difficult to understand how 
the celebration could have been performed unless 
a priest acted those parts in which Tammuz 
appears as a young god shepherding his sheep, 
becoming the bridegroom of innini, and reposing 
in Arallu, where be utteirs dialogues with the 
d^cended goddess. . It is posidble in cer- 

<^reejc mylrtierie®, p^y womm. wmt adioiyjed 
to some parts^ol this t«intomime. The dokrine 
inculcated by this ceremony explained the mystery 
of the death and revival of vegetation. Undoubt- 
edly the priests taught the people that the mystery 
consisted in the death of a god, in the consequent 
disappearance of the mother-goddess, in his resui-- 
rection, and in the return of the mother-goddess ; 
finally, the reviving life of the earth depends upon 
the marriage of these deities. During the Sumerian 
cults of emperor- worship which thrived from the 
age of Dungi, second king of the dynasty of Ur, 
to the end of the^ Sumerian dynasties of Isin and 
Larsa the king himself was regarded as Tammnz, 
This identification was based upon an ancient 
belief that some mysterious connexion existed 
between the king and nature. Not only do the 
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liturgies of the cults of these deified emperors 
speak of the kings as controlling the beneficent 
life of the earth and besto\mg rains, sunshine, 
and harvests, but, after the belief in the deity of 
kings was abandoned, the Semites continuea to 
attrM>ute this mystic power to their kings. In the 
eaiiier period we possess Sumerian hymns which 
celebrate the marriage of the divine kmg with the 
mother-goddess ; the ceremony of the marriage of 
a natiu*e-god with one of the married types of the 
mother-goddess at the spring eqminox characteiizes 
Sumero-lBabylonian religion. This mystic rite, in 
fact, seems to have been severed from the Tamrauz- 
Innini cult and attributed to married types of the 
nature-gods, as Ninib and Gula, Nebo and Tashmet, 
Marduk and Zerbanit, and pei formed at the Kew 
Year festival in the spring. Although the doc- 
trines concerning life and death in nature were 
not concealed from the people, it is probable that 
the actual ceremonies were regarded as mysterious 
and sacred acts. Tammuz is the only important 
god who is never represented in art, and we have 
also no representations of the marriage ceremonies. 

It is practically certain that only^ priests and 

t riestesses were allowed to perform in these cele- 
rations, but no references to initiation have been 
found. ^ 

In the later periods of pessimism ^d philosophic 
speculation this cult was brought into connexion 
with the life beyond the grave in so far as their 
conceptions of that life permitted human worship 
to send aid to departed souls. W e possess a Semitic 
composition known as the ‘Descent of Ishtar,’ 
which probably represents mystic speculation on 
this point and a ceremony to comfort the dead.^ 
According to the last line, ‘May the dead arise 
and smeU the incense,’ the priests chanted this 
hymn to comfort those who had gone to Arallu. 
liere we have a long description of how Ishtar 
descended by the seven gates of hell to the lower 
world. No reason for this perilous journey is given, 
but from the liturgies of the Tammuz-Ishtar cult 
we know that the descent was made to rescue the 
young god. Her disappearance from earth is 
marked by the cessation of plant and animal activ- 
ity. She is imprisoned by Erishkigal, queen of 
the low^r world, and afflicted ’with bodily disease. 
The gods interfere and send a messenger {AsH-Su- 
namir, ‘ His going forth is glorious’) to Erishki^l 
to secure the release of the goddess of all life. By 
his pleasing appearance he overcomes the wrath of 
th« under- wond deity and causes her to swear in 
the name of the great gods (to release Ishtar).* 
The hymn here introduces a ruse by which Ea the 
water-god prevented hiS' messenger Afft-su-namir 
fnait attaining immortality. This is an old motif 
in tho; Summo-Babylonian theory of the fall of 
man to show how man (on this theory) lost eternal 
life by the jealousy of the water-god, patron of all 
knowledge. The is worked into this mystic 
I The liturgies of the Tammuz-cult were sung in Sumerian by 
the Semites, who borrowed the ^-ntire ceremony. These litur- 
gies were provided with r.r. iriK'r'ricar Semitic version , there- 
fore the words of the ceremonies were certainly public property. ] 
2 The text will be found in IV Rawlinson 2 (Pinches), London, 
1891, plate 31- The colophon does not say that it is a cop> from 
a Babylonian source, but part of a Sumerian original has been 
found. An Assyrian duplicate of Obv. 33-45 has been recovered 
by L W, King iCune^orm Texts^ xxxiv. 18, Ei. 1904-10-9, 
159-l-K. 7600, London, 1914). We have here in all probability 
a mystic composition from the lace Sumerian period. 

3 llie objects of the oath are not given. ^ Here Rev. 18-29 
follows a passage showing how Ea deceived hte messenger AsU- 
gu-namir by telling him to ask for the mystic water-vessel in 
order £o dnnk the water of life and attain immortality. He 
asks for this and instead he is told that he has asked for what 
no WMi should ask for. Wherefore she curses him with dis- 
grace and poverty. This is a repetition of the ruse which Ea 
mvented for Adapa, whom he advised to refuse the water of 
life. Both Astl'Su-namir and Adapa are mortal prot^^ of Ea, 
who fears that in their missions before the gods they will obtain 
the gift of immortality and hence he wul lose them m his 
worship. 


hymn to emphasize the condition of the dead, who 
cannot hope to attain the water of eternal life. 
Having thus sworn under the persuasive influence 
of the comely messenger, Erishkigal orders the 
spirits of the lower woiid to wash Ishtar with the 
* waters of life,’ by which she is healed 5 she is then 
conducted by the seven gates to earth. The water- 
god also commissions his messenger to try another 
method to bring back Ishtar in case the queen of 
Arallu refuses to give her up.^ The hymn implies 
here that Tammuz is also in the lower world. The 
last lines (46-58) run as follows : 


‘ If she grant thee not her dcl-veiarce a® to her ^ ^hy effort. 

Tr.it'u'uz, ibe 'I'lsua’id 0 : ( r i* .. \ -i nd 
Wash with clean water, anoint with good oil 
Clothe him m a radiant garment and let him plaj 2 the flute 
of lapis-Iazuli. 

May +-he whores 3 reel their bodies.' 

[T.nenl ReliJi-* had completed her precious things, 

Sl’c wnose lap was f »1I of jewels ; 

Sne heaid toe wailing 0 : her brother; Belili smote her 
precious things, 

And her chamber w’'as filled with jewels. 

‘ Oh mine only brother not shalt thou bring me to shame. 

On the day when Tammuz plays for me the flute of lapis- 
lazuli, and when on that (day) 5 with him they play to me 
on a flute of porphsty. 

Yea w'liii him the men wallers and the women wallers play 
to me. 

May the dead arise and smell the incense.' 

We have here a cryptic hymn whose composition 
is illogical in places, many ideals being abruptly 
introduced, and the whole composition bears the 
impress of a mystic cult. The real object of this 
hymn, which was probably accompanied by a pan- 
bomime, was to comfort tne souls of the dead and 
assist them to aiise for the parentalia. The flute- 
playing of Tammuz, who knows the sorrowful 
abode in Arallu, has a powerful ejEfeet upon those 
who sleep in that shadowy and silent land. Like 
Orpheus, whose music on the lyre appeased the 
deity of Hades and secured the release of Eurydice, 
so the music of Tammuz secures the release of his 
consort Ishtar. At the same time on earth the 
sacred women celebrate the myth of Tammuz and 
Ishtar, while the divine sister Behli wails for his 
return to earth. It is improbable that this com- 
position belongs to the ordinary Tammuz liturgies 
sung at the midsummer wailings, for these were 
invariably said in Sumerian and were composed in 
liturgical style. 

The adaptation of this cult to mystic purposes 
was probably more widely spread in the late period 
of Babylonian and Assyrian history than has com- 
monly been supposed. This seems to be the only 
trace of a mystic cult in Babylonia. % 

On the other hand, their world views were 
wholly under the influence of the doctrine ^ con- 
cerning mystic wisdom revealed only to the miti- 
ated by divination. AH events in the world are 
regarded, not as results of natural causes or of the 
exercise of the free will of man, but as the ‘de- 
cision’ {piriStu) of the gods. This word is often 
replaced by the word nisirtu, ‘treasure, ‘secret 
knowledge,’ and both have been rendered by 
mystery’ in Assyriological works. These mys- 
teries (this secret knowledge concerning the futoe) 
vere revealed by the gods to the priests of divina- 
lon {bar4, ‘diviner,’ bar4tu, ‘divination’), whe 
s^ere initiated into the study of divination. The 
principal subjects of this extensive discipline con- 
3 isted in interpreting the divine secrets by hepato- 
3 copy, astrology, lecanomancy® (espociaBy the 
method of pouring oil upon water in a bowl), tera- 
fcoscopy, and oneiromaney. According to Berossus, 
I So the present writer imderstands a disputed line Bev. 46. 

3 Pro^totes^Lfthe temple-services of Ishtar who took part 
in Tammuz celebrations. ^ 

6 referred to in the 

the initiation into the mysteries of <hmatmn (BL ^Jhlnem, 
mtMafelnfur Om WaJirsacfet, Leipzig, 1901, no. 24). 
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the seventh pre-diluvian king was MeSdjpaxoh^ iii 
whose reign arose a fish-man from the Erythitean 
Sea and revealed the mysteries to this king. At 
any rate such must have been the nature of the 
revelation to this king, for in historical times the 
gild of diviners recognized Enmeduranki, a mytho- 
iogical (?) king of Sippar, as the founder of this 
art. Only descendants of this king were admitted 
to this gild and tanght the principles of divina- 
tion, and this seci*et knowledge was transmitted 
from father to son. Physical and mental somad- 
ness was required of all applicants for initiation. 
The technical books for each department of divina- 
tion are extensive and are written in a peculiar 
mixture of Semitic and Sumerian which must have 
obscured tbeir meaning. These books were prob- 
ably the sacred possession of the gild of diviners. 
Kings not infrequently publish in their historical 
inscriptions a full copy of the report of the diviners 
on certain royal undertnldng« " "W e possess a very 
large number of Icttei^ and reports® from as- 
trologers to the kings of Assyria concerning the 
events about to occur, as they were revealed by 
the conjunctions and positions of the planets, con- 
stellations, and atmospheric conditions. These 
reports are really extracts from the mystic book of 
astrology which gave instruction on every possible 
astral condition. It seems, therefore, that the 
diviners had no hesitation about publishing the 
results of their prognostications, even when in 
certain eases (as in dreams) similar data might be 
used by laymen and the proper results inferred 
from published reports. The oracles of Arbela, 
upon which the kings of Assyria particularly 
depended, were all published and became common 
property.^ Nevertheless the haril priests certainly 
guarded the books of divination as mystic treasures. 
At the end of tablets of this class we find the 
literary note, ' The secrets of divination j the in- 
structed shall teach the learner and the uninstructed 
shall not read. ’ ® Tablets containing the mysteries 
of divination were called the * sacred possession ’ of 
the gods.® 

The Babylonians believed that Ea the water-god 
in several successive revelations had communicated 
to the pre-diluvian kings all knowledge useful to 
man, and ‘since that time nothing material has 
been added hy way of improvement to his instruc- 
tions/’ The various repoits (hy Berossus) of 


1 Variants, Ev(f5ft)peerxo9, ’AeStapeo^oy, Edoranchus. 

^ 2 For such, reports of liver omens published in the Mstorica: 
inscnptio:^ of Nabuni’id «cc S Lri'" 2 f(ion, ye^i^obvlonischi 
Sonigsinscknf ■ n, he-j.-iip:, l<jl2, pi». 2C .-27 "» ami - ?S9. Th« 
<fame king- puo . a. ciiorm finn v*'. p. 279), 

and a drea*p of v:iii us i* Lorjirt* c-t'OT’ occurs ii 

the historical .r.bcr.pl ons oi inau \\i)g 

3R Campuell Thompson, Repot is of t?ie Magicmns and 
Astrologers, London, 1900. A number of letters to Assyrian 
km^s contaan such reports (R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Bahy^ 
14 vols., Ohicago, 1892-1915). 

4 The mysteries of Arbela stand apart from those of the harA 
pnests, aim appear to be unique in Babylonian and Assyrian 
history The prophets and prophetesses of this oracular spot 
do not appear to nave employed any of the Ordinary means ol 
discovering the will of the gods but to have replied from in 
spiration solely. Besides Arbela Ag§ur also was recognized as ai 
oracular spot (see Langdon, Tatmrnz and Ishtar, Oxford. 1914 
pp, 128-141). 

s So the colophon K. 7628 in the British Museum. K. 9786 ha 
la mudu-u la immar, ‘the uninstructed shall not read. 
Agumkaktime, a Oassite king, adds the same colophon to i 
mstorical inscription which was obviously intended for publn 
mfomation (V Rawlinson, 33). The scribe was prob^ly i 
Onsite who did not understand the colophon and added it ai 
evidence of pedantic learnmg. 

6 7^*6w of Nebo, god of writing and learning (Zimmern 

j j of kabu, Lugal, Shamash 

and Adad (V Bawhnson 33, vm. 30-32). Ikkibu is a loan-won 
from Sumemn niggig>iggig and generally means, ‘abomina 
tion, an act which one is forbidden to do, and hence 

forbidden t( 

^BerosOTS, in SjmceUus, Chronic&n (I. R. Cory, Awiem 
London, 1832, p. 23). 


tbeir beliefs concerning the revelation of the 
sciences and arts and of the origin of the w^orld 
and of man are confused. In some sources the 
being \vMch arose from the sea was Ea (Oannes) 
in the reign of the fourth king. The revelations 
to later kings were made by mythical iisb-dditiea 
sent by Ea and similar in form to him. The 
Greek sources of Berossus generally recognize 
four revelations under the first, third, sixth, and 
seventh king^ (Aiorus, Amillarus, Baos, and 
Euedoresclms). Berossus also reports that ‘Ea 
(Cannes) \vrote concerning generation and civil 
polity,^ and that Cronus {sic !) appeared to the 
tenth and last pre-diluvian king, vnio is tiie hero 
of the Flood. Cronus commanded him * to engrave 
in VTiting the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of all things, and to place it in Sippar/ After the 
Flood Xisuthros the king was transported to the 
land of the blest to dwell with the gods, and he 
instructed those who survived the Flood in a ship 
to return to Sippar, excavate these writings, and 
make them known to all menJ From this we 
infer that rhe Babylonians did not regard the 
sciences or the knowledge of the beginning of 
things as mysteries. The hero of the Flood has 
the title Imsisatar (Xisuthros), ‘ the extremely 
wise,’ and Adapa, a mythical hero and cieation of 
Ea, has the same title, but they are not connected 
with mysteries in any of our known sources, 
although Adapa became s^bolieal with ‘sage.* 
According to the Semitic Babylonian version of 
the fall of man, Ann the beaven-god cursed man- 
kind ■with disease because Ea bad revealed to him 
‘ the things of heaven and earth and given him a 
wily heart.* This most probably refers to know- 
ledge of good and evil and not to the mysteries of 
divination. A historical inscription of Asurbanipsl 
describiug the education of that king has the fol- 
lowing much disputed passage : 

‘The ... of the sage Adapa I learned. The hidden secret* 
of all writing, the tablets of heaven and earth.a I read, and 
disdplmed m^fSelf In the assembly of scholars I busied 
myself with the decrees (of the srods). The mysteries » of 
heaven with the wise masters of oil-divination(l) I . . . The 
dreadful secrets which are not to be revealed I read.' ** 

From this passage we may infer that this king 
was admitted to the gild of the barU priests. 

LiTSEATtjRB.— A. Jeremias, Sandbuch der aliorimtoMschm 
Geisteskidtur, Leipzig-, 1913, pp. 10-20. For the cult of Tammuz, 
S. Lang:don, Tarnmnz and Witar, Oxford, 1914 ; H Zimmem, 
‘Der babylonische Gott Tamuz,’ ABAW xxvii. [19093. 
mysteries of di-vination see Literature under BiviNATiONfAfisyro- 
Babylonian), to which add E G. Klauber, Poltiisch-Reli^i^ 
Texte, Leipzig-, 1913. See also a suggestive art. by A, Bois^r, 
m Archives suisses d*anthropologie g4n4rale, Geneva, 1914, nos. 
1 2. S. LA^'GDON. 

MYSTERIES (Christian). — i. The problem. — 
In Hellenic and Hellenistic usage the terms t6 
(j.va’Hipf.oy and (far more frequently) rd (/.varipLa 
describe a secret cult, initiation into which pre- 
supposed a course of special preparation. It was 
sacrilege for an initiate to divulge anything that 
he had seen, heard, or experience in the solemn 
esoteric ritual (see MYSTEfttBS [Greek, Fhrygiaai, 
etc.]). The same terms occur in the NT, more 
especially in the Fauline Epistles, and the question 
has arisen whether, in those early Christian docu- 
ments, Christianity is ever regarded as a mystery- 
religion. W e know that the first Christian missions 
to the pagan world were carried on in an environ- 
ment in which mystery-cults were influential. It 
can scarcely be doubted that many of St. Paul’s 
converts would be drawn from the religious associ- 
ations which those cults had brought into being. 

^ Oory, Ancient Fragments, p. 29. 

2 probably refers to the books of astrology and perhaps 

also to those of hepataacopy. if 

3 For AD'S AD xeeAAB'J^AL^^^pvnMu, 

samamrnuUn, Leipzig, 1892, pL xrdv. 
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Bid tlie early Christian missionaries assimilate 
their gospel to the esoteric doctrine and ritual 
which made so powerful an appeal to Grjeco-Eoman 
society ! 

2. IJse of |j;v<m{piov in NT, — An examination 
of the significance of the term p,v<rHipiop in the NT 
must start from the usage of the LXX, There 
are about a dozen examples of is.vtrt'fipwv in the 
LXX, and, except for two passages in the charac- 
teristically Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon (14^®- 
in which its technical significance is obvious, it 
s^nis usually to mean * secrets * or * secret plans ’ 
either of God or of men. The single instance 
found in the Gospels (Mt 13^^ = Mk 4“=Lk 
follows the LXX, as denoting the secret plans of 
God concerning His Kingdom which are being 
revealed in the words and deeds of Jesus. This 
meaning fits a considerable number of the Pauline 
examples, c.y., Bo 11^, 1 Co 15®h etc,, in which 
fxwT'iimov stands for a * secret purpose’ of God, 
revealed to the Apostle, shedding light on problems 
which would otherwise remain wholly perplexing. 
For St. Paul the Christian prophet is the man who 
knows all fiwHipia {1 Co 13® ; cf. 1 Co 4^), i.e, the 
secret mind of God. For his thought, however, 
one secret Divine purpose overshadows all others, 
the admission of the Gentiles to a full share of 
Christ’s salvation on equal terms with the Jews. 
This he designates fiv^TTfipLov in various important 
passages, all belonging to the Imprisonment 
Epistles (c.g., Eph 3^^- 6^®, Col 1^®^* 4®). It is 
noteworthy that m several crucial instances (e.o., I 
Ko n®5, 1 Co 2® Eph 1®, Col 2 Th 2’) the 
term has a distinctly eschatological outlook. But 
enough has been said to indicate that St. Paul’s 
use of fAvarri/ipLQv has no suggestion of an esoteric 
cult or ritual. As a matter of fact, it is generally 
associated with verbs of revelation {&7rom\iwTGip, 

yVUtipi^UV^ <l)CLV€pQVV), 

One example stands by itself, and deserves 
attention because of its relation to later Patristic 
usage. In Eph fi®®, when dealing with the bond 
betw'een husband and wife, St. Paul adduces Gn 2®^ 
as enforcing their unity, and adds ; ‘This fivcrr’^pwv 
is far-reaching: I interpret it of Christ and the 
Church.’ As the result of an exhaustive examina- 
tion of^the use of fivtrrifipiov by Justin Martyr, 
H. von Soden has shown that he constantly 
uses it as equivalent to 'TrapajSoX'j?, (rijppoXov, and 
tjJttos. Here, therefore, the OT passage is regarded 
as pointing forward to the relation between Christ 
and the Church, This explanation covers the four 
occurrences of p^va-'Hipiop in the Apocalypse. Von 
Soden further points out that Justin is the first 
Christian writer who employs /wcrHjptop to describe 
the Christian faith, which he compares with the 
pa^an fivar^pia. Even more significant for the 
drift of Christian thought is the fact that Ter- 
tullian regularly translates p^mriipLov by the Latin 
sacramentum* We must, nevertheless, guard 
against forming hasty conclusions from these 
data. For, as von Soaen observes, ‘sacramental 
conceptions and theories do not link on to the 
terms sacramentum and /Aucrri^ptor, but to ritual 
acts which had no such designations originally, 
and even later did not in the first instance re- 
ceive them on account of their form’ {ZNTW 
xii. 224). Indeed, this terminology was a very 
gradual adaptation to an already established 
practice. 

3 * Relation of St. Paul to mystery-religion.— In 
one of the passages cited above (1 Co 2^) St. Paul 
makes a distinction between the usual theme of 
his preaching, ‘Jesus Christ and him as crucified,’ 
and a ‘wisdom’ {<Fo<f>La\ a ‘Divine wisdom iv 
fiv<mf}pi(p, which has been hidden,’ a more advanced 
stage of Christian instruction intended only for 
the ‘ mature ’ {rocs reXelois), His language in this 


context might certainly suggest that he has availed 
himself of mystery - terminology in writing to 
people who must have been already acquainted 
with it. Would this imply that he was in sympathy 
with mystery-conceptions? Some scholars have 
laid emphasis on the occurrence in the Epistles of 
terms and ideas which they regard as definite 
evidence of a direct kinship between St. Paul and 
the mystery-religion. Let us briefly examine some 
typical examples. 

(a) TerTns.—St Paul’s favourite antithesis be- 
tween TTPevpariicds and \pvxi-ic6s has been explained 
from Hellenistic religious usage. There can, in- 
deed, be little doubt that within the sphere of 
mystery-cults Trv^vjxa and voCs have become religious 
terms. But it is also plain that the contrast be- 
tween TTveufia and ^vx^ij so fundamental for St. 
Paul, is exceedingly rare in Hellenistic religion, 
since is apt to retain its significance as the 
higher element in human nature in opposition to 
crw/ta. The present writer has attempted to prove 
that St. Paul’s religious use of irveufm, ipoxi}, and 
their derivatives has its genuine roots in the soil 
of the OT Paul and the Mystery -Eeligionst 
pp. 155-158). To take another instance: in the 
mystery-documents yvCotn^ seems usually to mean 
that immediate apprehension of God which results 
in salvation or, more strictly, deification (e.o., 
PoiTnandreSj ed. Reitzenstein, p. 336, line ^1). 
It is a practical experience rather than an intel- 
lectual process. Without question St. Paul regards 
yvQi(Tis as a supernatural gift (e.p., 1 Co 12® 13®, etc.). 
In one of his profoundest utterances (Ph 3®"^®) it 
describes the most intimate fellowship conceivable 
betw'een the soul and Christ. But here also ac- 
count must be taken of the prophetic conception of 
the ‘ knowledge of God,’ which is a revelation to 
the inner being. We may therefore speak of a 
striking affinity between the OT idea and that of 
Hellenistic religion, while admitting that, in the 
employment of the teim and the conception which 
it embodied, St. Paul presupposed his readers’ 
acquaintance with these through the medium of 
the mystery-religions. A somewhat similar con- 
clusion maybe reached as regards his use of /ttera- 
P-opipovcdai and cognate expressions (e.g^., 2 Co 3^®, 
Ro 8®®, Ph 3®^). There are probably points of 
contact here between St. Paurs thought and the 
mystery-idea of transformation by the vision of 
God. But in the latter the chief emphasis falls on 
a quasi-magical transmutation of essence. The 
nature of the .Apostle’s conception of 
which is the instrument in the process, sets in the 
forefront its moral significance. 

{b) Conceptions , — Perhaps even greater stress is 
laid upon alleged parallel conceptions in St. Paul 
and the myste^-cults. Thus, e.y., the death and 
restoration to life of such mythological personages 
as Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, which, in the mystic 
drama, so affected the initiates as to produce a 
certain consciousness of entrance through passion- 
ate sympathy upon a life which the grave could 
not quench, are compared with St. Paul’s teaching 
of redemption through the crucified and risen 
Jesus. But evidently this affinity did not appeal 
I to the Greeks themselves, for the Apostle mentions 
I that to them the preaching of the Cross was folly 
{fjLapla). As a matter of fact, no real comparison is 
legitimate. The Greek legends of these so-called 
redeemer-gods have no hint of the forgiveness of 
sins. This forms the core of St. Paul’s gospel. In 
the one case an imposing ritual excites the emo- 
tions. In the other, men, as constrained by the 
love of Christ, surrender their lives to His obedi- 
ence. They assent to that estimate of tilings 
which is involved in the Cross. That implies a 
new moral attitude to the world and to God.^ A 
similar distinction may be traced between the idea 
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of salvation (orutrTjpla) in tlie mystery-religions and 
that proclaimed by St. Paul. In the former salva- 
tion nas mainly in view the pressure of Fate, 
Necessity, and those ills which belong to^ the 
limitations of earthly existence.^ It is invariably 
conceived as a characteT' indelebilis. For St, Paul 
its atmosphere is the love of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. From the very nature of the case it is 
charged with moral implications. It is mediated 
to the believer by the Spirit, and the Spirit is the 
Bivine response to faith. 

It is natural that St. Paul’s conceptions of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper should be investi- 
gated with a view to the discovery of affinities 
with niyste^-ritual. It is highly probable that 
baptismal rites and sacramental meals, in so far as 
we can interpret the meagre and obscure data, 
were conceived in Hellenistic religion as working 
ex opere operato. No such idea is discernible in 
the utterances of St. Paul. In the case of both 
sacraments faith is for him the indispensahle 
postulate of all that possesses spiritual value. 
Bartlet’s definition of a sacrament (EBE ii. 377) is 
essentially true to the Apostle’s standpoint: ^a 
symbol conditioning a present deeper and decisive 
experience of the Bivine grace, already embraced 
by faith. But all is psychologically conditioned, 
being thereby raised above the level of the magical 
orj^a^cm-physical conception of sacramental grace.’ 

The attempt of R. Perdelwitz {The Mysterien- 
religion und das Prohlem. des L Fetrushriefes^ 
Giessen, 1911) to find echoes of myste^-religion in 
I Peter is ingenious but quite unconvincing. 

Literature. — On jxvarijpiov in . H von Soden, ZNTW 
xd. [1911] 188-227 ; J. Armitage Robinson, St, Paul's Epistle 
to the Ephesiansy London, 1903, pp. 234-240. In favour of an 
intimate relation between St. Paul and the mystery-cults: 
W. Bousset, Kyrios Chnstosy Gottingen, 1913, pp. 125- 
186, A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrashturgie^, Leipzig, 1910; 
R. Reitzenstein, PoirmndreSy do. 1904, Eie hellenistischen 
Itysterienreligioneny do. 1910. the foregoing view: 

C. Clemen, Per Einfiuss der Mysterienreligionen auf das 
dlteste Christentum, Giessen, 1913 ; E. von Dobschiitz, Studien 
und Kritikeny Ixxviii [1905] i. 1 ff. ; P. Gardner, The Religious 
Experience of St. Paul, London, 1911 ; H. A. A. Kennedy, 
St, Paul and the Mystery-Religions, do. 1913 ; A. Schweitzer, 
Pie Geschichte der paulinischen Forsohung, Tubingen, 1911, 
pp. 141-184. H, A. A. Kennedy. 


MYSTERIES (Egyptian).—!. Introductory.— 
Herodotus and Plutarch tell of the existence of 
^mysteries’ in Egypt, and explain them thus : 


‘ At Sai3 is the burial-place of one whom I scruple to name 
[Osiris]. ... On the lake [of the temple], the Egyptians repre- 
sent b3’ nijht the suffering undergone by Him (ra SeLK-n\a riov 
iTa9eu)v olvtov), and this representacion they call Hysterics (ra 
KoXeova-L fiva-TijpLa) All the procced.ngs in these Hlsteries are 
well known to me; but in\ lips shall piously lefrain from 
mentaoning them '(Herod, ii. 170 i.). 

‘ Isis would not that her own woes and grievous jouruejnngs, 
that the deeds of his wisdom and heroism should fall into 
ohlivicBJt and sil^otce. She therefore instituted holy, sacred 
MysterieR(txXATaQ(whi^ would afford an image, a representa- 
^on in min^ scenes^ ^'"sj^ermgB he aidured ^eiKovas ko* 
virovoias <cal -rcSv that they might serve 

as a pious teaching and a consolatory to the men and 
women who passed through theaame hards&ips-* 4e Is. st 

Qsir, xxviL). 


^ From ^uch statements we may infer the follow- 
ing definirion ; the Egyptian mysteries are rites in 
which recitarion and mimic action are associated, 
i.e. dramatic performances of mystical character. 
Such dramas enact the Osirian legend ; they teach 
a lesson and hold out consolation to the men -who 
view them; the latter, being bound to observe 
secrecy upon those mysteries, are ‘initiates/ It 
^ been alleged that Herodotus and Plutarch, 
infiuenced by the Orphic and Eleusinian rites, 
transposed them to Egypt, and applied the name 
of ‘mysteries’ to ceremonies having no land of 
analogy with the rites of initiation (C. Sonrdilie, 
M^rodote et la religion de VEgypte, Paris, 1910, 
p. 284), but the author of such an assertion makes 
Hght of the Egyptian sources themselves, which, 


on the contrary, confirm the statements of the 
Greek writers on every point. 

2 . The Osirian mystery. — The most explleit 
Egyptian text is a stela^ dated from Senusret HI. 
(Xtlth dyn., c. 1875 B.a): a high otficial, Igerne- 
fert, tells how he conducted a ceremony called ‘ Hie 
ceiemony of the golden chamber for the mystery 
{si$ta) 01 the lord of Abydo^ (Osiris)’ ; it has been 
published by H. Schaefer, Die Mysterien des Osirip 
%7i AbydoSy Leipzig, 1904. 

Let us briefiy recall the Osirian legend. 

The Good Being (Unnofer) reigned over Eir'-pt, and, with 
the help of his sister and spouse, he tauarht his subjects 
agnculture and all the arts and crafts; he also conqtieren 
rest of the world in order to cinHze it. His brother Seth 
(Ti*phon), however, murdered him, and launched the cotim 
cotn-Rining the body into the Nile. Xt drifted away to B} bias, 
and was discovered there by Isis, who took it back to Biifa in 
Egypt. Seth again found the corpse, and cut it into piece?, 
which he cast into the Nile. Isis resumed her mournful quest, 
searched for and found the fragments, and wherever she found 
a piece she raised a tomb over it. Then Horns, the son of 
Osins, Thoth, and Anubis, his friends, came to Ism’ help in 
order to ‘ avenge ’ Osiris ; they justified him before the court of 
the gods, and restored his mummified hod> to life and imDior- 
tality. Thus could Osiris hand over his realm to his son, Homs, 
who became the patron and ancestor of the Pharaohs (cf A. 
Moret, Kings and Sods of Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 
77 ff.). 

Such was the subject of the my.'stery of 

Osiris. Igemefert, to whom Senusret HI. ha> 
committed the preparations for the performance, 
attends first to the properties and requisites for 
scenery. He procures a barge which is to stand for 
the solar bari, a statue of Osiris adorned with lapis- 
lazuli, electrum, and precious stones, and also 
movable shrines in which to place the statue. In 
Ms capacity of ‘ head of the mystery,’ Igemefert 
conducts the process of fabrication, and appoints 
sets of ‘ hourly priests ’ to execute the rites. When 
the action begins, he plays the part of Horns 
{samer-fy * the beloved son ’) ; after him, the 
principal parts are those of Anubis and Thdth^ 
played by other high officials. The drama has 
several acts. 

(1) It opens with a procession {perjt) of Anubis 
{XJptm%it)y who comes to protect (nodnw) his 
father Osiris, and, with the help of Homs, defeats 
the adversaries of the barge {ne^met}, ami over- 
throws the foes of Osiris. Those adversaries are 
figured by supernumeraries who come t<f blow^s 
with the subjects of Osiris, and the fights are some- 
times pictured (A. Moret, MysUres igyptimsy Fans, 
1913, p. 15) ; Herodotus alludes to them (ii. 61, 132), 
We may suppose that now Osiris was shown sailing 
out in his barge, in order to conquer and civiflze 
the world, after his triumph over his adversaries. 

(2) The death of the god is treated next. No 
less reticent than Herodotus (ii. 170) and Diodorus 
(i. 21), Igemefert only points to this second act 
with a periphrasis ; ‘ I conducted the great outing 
and I followed the god upon his steps.’ Now, the 
expression ‘great outing’ {perft dat) means the 
‘ great mourning/ 

Was, then, the mnrder of Oshria represented t 
We do not^aow. The texts in the Pyrassdds 
(Vth-Vlth dyn., c, 2600 B.C.) describe the quest 
and discovery of the sacred corpse : 

♦ They found Osina such as his brother Seth did fell him (nedi) 
on earth, at BediV (N, 1263), and further: Hsis embraced his 
body after she found him, stretched upon his side, on the shore 
of Nedit'(N, 868f.). 

Other texts recall the woeful lament that rose up 
then to the throne of Ra : ^ 

‘O Ea,hast thou not heard the voice that hath risen on an 
evening upon the shore of Nedit, the moaning cry of all the 
gods and goddesses' (W. Golenischeff, Pie Mettffmvchstele, 
Leipzig, 1877, 1.46 1). 

It may be that the procession of the perjt dat 
woMd car^ out realistically the search for and 
finding of Osiris’s body while reciting the lamenta- 
tions. At any rate the body of the god, rielxly' 
adorned, was carried in a barge to his tomb at 
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Fek«r {tlie arclmic cemetery of Abydos, where 
E. AmMiBean claimed to have fotmd the * tomb of 
Osiris’ within the enclosure of the tomb of King 
Client ILe Tomheau d^Osiris^^ Paris, 1899]). The 
calendar of festivals at Medinet-Habu places the 
phyt aai on 22nd ThSth (H. C. Brugseh, Thesaurus^ 
Xeipzig, 188S-9i, p. 224) ; other texts assign to it 
diiierent dates, and Plutarch places the funeral 
festivities of Osiris ha the month of Athyr (Schaefer, 
p. 25, n. 4). 

(3) After the burial we witness the resurrection 
and tduinph of the god. Igernefert says : 

* 1 have avenged Uunefer (Osins) on this day of the great 
fight, I have smitten all his foes upon the river of Nedit" 0* 21). 

Amid the cheers of his people the god sailed back 
in his barge to his city of Abydos j he re-entered 
his palace as a king {11, 21-24), and received there 
his * purification,’ i.e. the rites which would ensure 
his life and triumph, at least until the next 
panegyrics. Here again the same circumspection 
as above is observed ; the process of Osiris’s resur- 
rection, though it must necessarily be understood, 
is no more clearly alluded to than Ms death, 
Igernefert reveals only the outward pomp of 
Osiris’s pageant ; the fight against the adversaries 
of the god corresponds to the spectacle witnessed 
by Herodotus at Papremis (ii. 63): around the 
image of the god and on its way to the temple a 
battle is fought, but the god enters his temple 
de^ite his opponents. 

This is the most complete account that we possess 
of an Osirian * mystery,’ but other documents pre- 
serve descriptions of festivals which include certain 
episodes of a mystery. Thus the feast celebrated 
on ist Pakhon, when the king is seen cutting a 
sheaf with his sickle and sacrificing a white bull, 
seems to actualize the death of Osiris, god of 
vegetation (Moret, MysUres, p. 7f.). Another 
ceremony, the erection of the ded, the Osirian 
pillar, symbolizes the resun’ection of the god and 
IS associated with fighting and shouting [tb, pp. 
12-15)5 the Sed festivities bring before our eyes 
the coronation and victoiw of resuscitated Osiris 
{ib, p. 16). Still more valuable are the rituals in 
the temples which describe the secret ceremonies 
of the passion and resurrection of Osiris. They 
were «mebrated in small temples or in chapels 
erected for the special use of the god, such chapels 
being found in all large Egyptian temples. Of 
these ceremonies some would take place daily, 
others only at certain festivals; doubtless their 
fftes formed the secret part of the * mystery,’ the 
part which Igernefert piously refrains from ex- 
plaining and in wMeh the death and resurrection 
of Osiris are acted. 

^ We ipust remember that Igernefert, in order to 
celebrate the Osirian mystery, had appointed sets 
of * hourly priests’ and ‘he had taught 

them the rites of every day,’ in his edacity of 
‘head of the mystery.’ Now, the Ptolemaic 
temples have preserved in their Osirian chapels 
texts and pictures illustrating the rites which the 
hourly priests recited and acted during each of the 
twelve hours {wnw4) of night and of day. It is a 
sacred drama played by priests who assume the 
different parts of the Osirian family ; we see Shu 
and Geb, the father and grandfather of Osiris; 
Homs, his son ; Anubis and Thoth, Ms brothers or 
relatives; the four children of Homs; the god- 
desses Isis and Nephthys, wife and sister of Osiris ; 
and, lastly, reciting and officiating priests. The 
scenery given by the reliefs consists of an image of 
Osiris swathed in the funeral shroud, a bed upon 
which the divine mummy is stretched^ and several 
requisites, such as crowns, sceptres, we^ons, liba- 
tion vases, paint and incense boxes. The drama 
opens at six p.m. and closes twenty-four hours 
later ; it falls into twelve hours of night (from six 


p.m. to six a.m.) and twelve hours of day (from six 
a.m. to six p.m.). Its subject is the passion and 
resurrection of Osiris. Erom the first to the last 
hour the rites lead, step by step, towards the 
triumph of the god ; yet this gradual advance is 
hardly felt because each hour is scenically treated 
as forming a complete little drama in itself, in 
which the god passes from death on to resurrection. 
At the_ beginning of each hour Osiris is led back 
to his initial state of distress, from which he is 
wrenched irresistibly by the power of rites and 
formulse, only to be brought back anew at the 
close of the hour (texts of Philse, Edfu, Denderah, 

ubbshed by H. Junker, ‘Hie Stundenwachen in 

en Osirismysterien,’ SWAW, phil-hist. Klasse, 
liv. [1910] ; the author makes a mistake in begin- 
ning with the hours of day, as the rites, as in any 
other festival, begin at six p.m. ; the right order 
is twelve night houi’s followed by twelve day 
hours; for the bas-reliefs showing the scenery 
ef. A. Mariette, Dend4rah, Paris, 1880, iv. ; E. A. 
W. Budge, Osiris y London, 1911, ii. 21 ff. ; Moret, 
Mystiresj pp. 20-36). 

If we group together the actions and recitations 
during the course of these twenty -four hours, the 
scheme runs as follows ; 

(1) Isis and Jfephfehys have searched and found the body of 
Osiriss upon the river of Nedit; vocero and prolonged lament 
(cf the papyrus of Berlin published by J. de Horrack, Les 
LaDientatiom d*Isi$ et ^t’ephtlu/St Paris, 1866 ; Moret, Kings and 
GodSt p. 81 f.). 

(2) On hearing the cries, the qcds come .n I/ate; IToiu', 
Anubis, and Thoth cavv nag c'O in p\*'r tls a'Ml vic-s iiliod 
with fresh water ; O'-ii •' i-) dtan-f d o. a ‘•la nsbj lou.’libat'un*. 
and fumigations. 

(3) I>i\me magic effects a series of miracles: (a) the dis- 

membered body of Osins is restored *, (&) by unctions with oil 
and paint and by the agency of the adze of Anubis mouth, eyes, 
and eare in the Osu*ian body are ‘ opened* ; (c) the members are 
put into motion, and organ recalled to hfe (t^osc r’tcs '‘re 

more ela'oorav\^ de\e o'j ^d ir. a splciaI rM • \i * d *Opcs. rg 
of the mouth , c! fl Sch t /. Lt d ' lurifira U , 

Turin, 1879)) ; (a’)oiliemctbod'-iiicu'uliou*'nvo<>s ii-’<-bod\ : 
it IS buried in the earen that it may germinate and give torch 
sprouts, as tokens of the rebirth of the god , these proceedings 
of resurrection by plant-growth are fully- developed in rites 
celebrated m the Ohoiafc festivals (text of Denderah ; V. Loret, 
RTr ill. [1882], iv. [1883], v. [1884] ; Moret, Kings and GodSy p. 85 ; 
on grouting Osiris cf. Moret, p 94 and pi. .xi) , (e) Osins is also 
revived bj’" simulating an animal rebirth , the priest who plays 
Anubis lies in a recumbent position— which is that of the foetus 
in the mother’s womb— under the skm of some sacrificed animal 
He symbolizes Osins being conceived anew, being reborn m 
the Mde, and issuing, as if from the matrix, after assimilating 
to himself the life of his sacrificed adversary, Seth (fourth hour 
of day ; Moret, Mysthresy pp. 31-84). 

(4) About mid-day, as the result of all these various rites, 
Osins IS alive. He is fed with offerings, adorned, and crowned ; 
he also recovers the pnvilege of * creative voice ’ Jirw) or 
‘just of voice* (Maspero), by which he is able to bafSe all 
dangers, and to create inkantiy whatever in any emergency 
necessity demands. 

Such, in firief, were tiie proceedings when the 
'great mystery’ wr) or other great rites 

(lahio wrw) were celebrated. We may conclude 
that the ‘purification’ {dbH) of Osiris mentioned 
hy Igernefert (1. 21) as complementary to the 
mysteries celebrated at Abydos was also in itself 
a sacred drama ; it actualized the resurrection of 
Osiris and his rebiith to a life eternal, by a process 
which remained a secret to the majority of men. 

3. Application to men.— We have fairly precise 
information, therefore, regarding the rites, secret 
or otherwise, which were celebrated in those sacred 
dramas for the benefit of Osiris. Yet such cere- 
monies can deserve the name of mysteries only 
; when, spreading beyond the precincts of the temple, 
they extend their efficacy from the god down to 
a certain class of men whom we call ‘initiates.’ 
Did the mysteries of Osiris possess an operative 
power for tne man ‘ well informed ’ of them ? The 
author of De Iside et Osiride answers cate- 
gorically : 

* Isis instituted those mysteries that they might serve as a 
lesson of piety and consolation for the men and women who 
should suffer the same trials * (xxviiX 
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The trial through which men shall pass like Osiris 
is death ; the solace held forth to them is the 
promise of a renewed life^ of the same rebirth as 
was effected for Osiris. Such beliefs do not 
originate from the later epoch in Egyptian history ; 
already in the ITth dyn. (c. 3000 B.C.) we find as 
an essential principle that any man receiving the 
funeral cult should be assimilated to Osiris. The 
funeral rites are connected with imitative magic ; 
the dead man becomes identified with Osiris 
murdered and dismembered by Seth, then restored, 
vivified, and avenged hy Isis and Horns ; if those 
rites once proved efficacious for Osiris, they shall 
still prove so when repeated for any man. There- 
fore the mystery of the mrjt aat must be renewed 
for the benefit of every dead man. On the day of 
the funeral a little sacred drama is performed in 
the chapel of the tomb ; the defunct is said to be 
OsiriSj his wife Isis, his sister Nephthys ; his son 
and his friends assume the parts of Horus, Anubis, 
and Thoth, or, shonld the family decline to actually 
play the parts, professional priests take their place. 
In the course of this sacred drama the same rites 
occur — opening of the month, vegetal and animal 
rebirth — which are depicted upon the walls of the 
tombs, especially the tombs of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth dynasties (cf. Schiaparelli, where abundant 
material drawn from the tombs of Seti i. [XIXth 
dyn.], of Betoara [XVIIIth dyn.], etc., is brought 
together ; c£ G. Maspero, Mudes de mythologie, 
Paris, 1893-1911, i; Moret, MvsUres, p. 36 ff.). 
Among those rites some— c.^., the opening of the 
mouth — were known without restriction, and 
formulae and mimic are displayed upon the walls 
of the tombs ; but certain others were kept secret, 
for they are only alluded to, or represented by 
enigmatic figures with hardly a legend to explain 
them. This * mysterious’ part of the rites is 
probably what the texts call the ‘sacred rites 
celebrated in conformity with that secret book 
{Seita) of the officiating priest’ (Moret, MvsUres, 
p. 18), or the ‘ rites of i^ydos of which the defunct 
must be “informed”’ (rej Mrtlbdw, C. R. Lepsius, 
DefilcTndler, Berlin, 1849, ii. 127), which answers 
to the expression used by lambiichus (vi. 5. 7) to 
designate the mysteries : rk dirSpp'fjra,, rk Kp^irra iv 
We may suppose that a formal initiation 
was necessary to he ‘ well informed ’ of these rites 
and admitted to their benefits. The most im- 
portant of them is, according to documents, the 
one here ^lled the imrstery of animal rebirth. To 
effect thf rebirth of (5siris, Anubis ‘ passed’ under 
a hide, which thus became the cradle [mes^ent) of 
the god recalled to life {Book of the Dead, xvii. 18). 
This rite, applied fo men, is often depicted in the 
Theban tombs: an officiating priest, called the 
tiJ&en/ix>y is drawn along on a sleigh, crouching in 
the same recumbent position as the foetus in the 
womb (Moret, MysUres, p. 82 f, j principal source, 
tomb of Montwherj-hepsef and It^mara) ; in the 
same position again ^he lays himself down under 
the hide of a cow, in the land of transformation,’ 
or /the earth that reneweth life’ (Rehmara); 
when he issues from the sldn, he is supposed to be 
bom to a new life. Such an allegory m certainly 
analogous in its meaning to the dik^a in Vedic 
ritual. Here the sacrificer passes under the hide 
of an antelope and, like a foetus, evolves from that 
matrix to a new life (S. L^vi, Leo Doctrine du 
sacrifice dans les Brdhmanas, Paris, 1898; cf. 
Mowt, MysUres, p. 841). This rite admits of two 
explanations : on the one hand, the hide is that of 
Osip’s enemies ; Seth, or an animal standing for 
Seth, has been sacrificed in order that his blood 
may rejuvenate the defunct ; on the other hand, 
the very mimicking of birth, the imitation of the 
reclining attitude of a foetus in the womb, possesses 
a magic virtue which operates in favour of the 


defunct. Thus Anubis did for Osiris ; thus would 
the tihenw or the (officiating priest) do for the 
benefit of the initiated defunct in the course of the 
funeral. Though the latter are especially described 
in the Theban tombs of the XVIIIth and XI)fth 
dynasties, they had been in use ever smee iJne 
Ancient Empire ; the texts in the Pyramids (Vth 
and Vlth dynasties) allude to them, and the rites 
of rebirth are figured in an allegorical yet clear 
manner on the famous stela C 15 in the Louvre 
(Moret, MysUres, pi. i. pp. 66-71) ; they belong 
therefore to the ancient treasure of the Osirian 
cult. Since the New Empire the Egyptian de- 
ceased in state of grace often receives the epithet 
‘he who reneweth life (after death),’ dnfy 

met) (K. Sethe, Xlrkimdcn^ Leiprig, 1906-09, 
iv. 196). 

Any one who is buried according to the rites and 
‘consecrated in a perfect manner’ (tojto dger) 
must therefore be considered as an initiate to the 
Osirian mysteries. But was that initiation con- 
ferred only upon the deceased, and at the time of 
the funeral? On this important point the texts 

f ive hardly any information. We possess no text 
escribing the initiation of a living man and 
oorreeponding to the precious text of Apuleius for 
I he nij '- 10116 '=: of Isis (cf. Moret, K'mgs and Gods, 
p. ITT ii. yet the formulae engraved on the funeral 
steloe furnish us with some statements, and, if we 
examine the latter in the light of the mysteries of 
Isis, so strongly influenced by the old Egyptian 
mysteries, they become much clearer. The man 
who in his lifetime sought to be initiated to the 
Isiac mysteries derived ff om his initiation a double 
benefit ; (1) a long and happy life on earth ; and 
(2) a rebirth, after death, to a blissful life near 
Isis, so that the Isiac feels like the Eleusinian 
iuitiate: ‘death is no more an evil, but a booeu’ 
{ih. p. 1941), This state of grace conferred by 
initiation answers exactly to what the Egyptlaiis 
called ‘state of an ImaM {amakhu), a word which 
is generally translatea ‘Hegeman,’ ‘attached to 
such or such a god,’ or ‘devotee.’ A funeral 
formula often found since the Ancient Empire 
tells us that ‘ the Imahw conies forth after a very 
happy and prolonged old age among the liegemen 
of Osiris’ and finds a ‘good sepulture near the 
great god.* The state of Imalym was a consequence 
of the funeral rites, but we often see it also oomerred 
by special favour in one’s lifetime (cf . Moret, * La 
Condition des f4aux,’ xix, [1897] 114)* A 
man might be Imahsjo towards the father or heftd 
of the family, towards the king, or towards a god ; 
if the meaning of this word is, as the present 
writer believes, ‘initiate,’ it comes to mean that 
the initiation was conferred by the father upon his 
children (as in Eleusis, where the mysteries were 
originally a family cult), by the king upon his 
liegemen (a text from the Xllth dyn, [Cairo, 20538, 
ii. 1. 14] says : ‘ The enemy of the king has no 
tomb, but he whom the king loves enjoys rest as 
an imajyw% or by a god upon his devotees. This 
would explain the epithet neh Imdfyw (‘possessor 
of the state of Imalyvo'*) which is applied to all the 
dead, and also to living men who are in a state of 
grace — ‘initiated,’ In Eleusis too all men, and 
even women and sometimes slaves, might be ad- 
mitted to initiation ; the number of Isiac initiates 
was very great, 

4. The rites of initiation. — In the mysteries of 
Isis the neemhyte, after a baptism that cleanses 
his body and soul, undergoes in the night a secret 
course of probation ; he ‘ draws nigh to the confines 
of death,’ then treads ‘ the threshold of Proserpine, 
appi caches the gods above and the gods below, 
and, at break of day, he reappears crowned with 
palm leaves, his head in a halo of rays, like unto 
the sun’ (Apuleius, Met, xi. ; Moret, md 
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GodSt pp, 179, 192). For febe Elensinian also ‘to 
die^ {T€\€vrap) was the same as *t.o be initiated^ 
{reX€?<r^at) (F. Foucart, LesMysUrescVEhmU, Paxis, 
1914, p. 56). The course of ‘ trials^ was connected 
viith processions, dramatic scenes, and revelations 
di^dosed by the hierophant. Is it overbold to find 
in this scheme the outlines of the old Egyptian 
initiation t The Mac baptism corresponds to the 
purifications with water and incense j the simu- 
lated death and * imperiiling of life ’ to the ritual 
death and rebirth ‘under the hide ^ in the Osirian 
worship ; the descent into hell to the journeyings 
of the barge into the west (Amenti) ; the glorious 
reappearance to the final transformation of the 
Osiiian dead into the sun Ea, or into a ‘ follower ’ 
of the god Ea, who is borae through the firma- 
ment in the solar barge. Egyptian ‘ initiation ’ is 
described in no text as yet known, but the succes- 
sive episodes mentioned above are all quoted here 
and there in funeral formuM. Under the Ancient 
Empire the dead hope to * wander on the lovely 
paths of the west where the Iryutli/ijo are wander- 
ing'; the stelcR from the Xllth and XVTIIth 
dynasties (Louvre C 3, C 55) describe the admis- 
sion of the ‘consecrated’ [iaJyil) into the solar 
barge, his sojourn among the gods, and his bliss 
in paradise ; the Book of the Dead and the Book 
of Hades reveal the ways to Hades and the pass- 
words which open the gates. A stela from the 
Xllth dyn. (Munich, n, 40), the interpretation of 
which given by E. Lef^bure {PSBA xvi. [1894] 
31) may be accepted, states that certain privileged 
men could ‘ pass under the hide,’ ie. simulate in 
their lifetime a mimic rebirth (cf. Moret, MysUres, 
p. 88 ff.)* Besides these ritual trials, the postulant 
would attend processions (the funeral stelm speak of 
* beautiful festivals of the gods which the defunct 

earns to witness ’ ; cf , Schaefer, Mysterien^ p. 22 ) ; 

e would also be taught a lesson and learn a script : 

‘ I am a perfect and well equipped, whose mouth is 

learned' (Sethe, i. 122); *1 know all the secret 

magic of the court * (i&. p. 14S). 

The king in Egypt was indeed the great 
magician, the head of the mysteries (Moret, In 
the Time of the FharaohSy Eng. tr., London, 1911, 
p. 302), and he was obliged to be, in Ms lifetime, 
Initiated to the mysteries. We know that in the 
course of the Sea festivals, celebrated by every 
king, the rites of ritual death and rebirth were 
executed for his own ^rsonal benefit (Moret, 
MysUres^^ pp. 73-84). Even the foreign kings 
r^eived initiation ; when Cambyses entered Egypt, 
he asked to be initiated to the great mystery of 
Neit at Sais (Naophore statue in the Vatican; 
cf. K, Fiehl, Paris, 1897, i pi. 32 f.). 

Now, the king in Egypt is the type of the super- 
man, made divine by the rites, whom men resemble 
after death, and whom all living try to imitate. 
The initiate {imahw), or ‘ devotee of the king,’ 
would probably re'ceive initiation in his lifetime, 
by a special favour of the Pharaoh. 

5 . Conclusion. — Inbiief, the Egyptian mysteries, 
like the Eleusiniau and Isiac mysteries, claim to 
prepare for a ‘ good death ’ and to reveal the way 
to re-enter upon a ‘new, blissful life.’ Every 
notion that we have of them is connected with the 
cult of Osiris, who is, in the Egyptian pantheon, 
pre-eminently the ‘dead and resuscitated’ god. 
But we must not forget that every god in Egypt 
had his own mysteries, though we do not Miow 
them, possibly because the essential theme ^ of 
these various secret rites was the Osirian practice, 
which summed up all the Egyptian knowledge on 
the problem of death and resurrection. 

LiTEftA,TURB. — ^This is sufSciently quoted throughout; on the 
tijbentosee G. Maspero, ^Le Tomheau de Montouherkhepeshef/ 
M4mqires de Zot wimon fnmgaise au Caire^ v, 3 [1893] 436- 
468 ; N. de G. Davies, Five Theban Tombs, London, 1913, 
plates A, MOBET. 


MYSTERIES (Greek, Phrygian, etc.).— lu the 
present article we shall give a brief account of the 
mysteries which were practised in Greece and the 
Greek lands, both in the earlier times of Greek 
dominance and in the Hellenistic age. First we 
shall set forth the facts, so far as they can he 
recovered and established, in regard to the actual 
religious practices which^ come under this head ; 
afterwards we shall consider what is the general 
character of the mysteries, their tendencies, and 
then* influence op thought and life. The more 
systematic and intellectual teachings of pagan 
writers influenced by the mysteries on such sub- 
jects as cosmology and astronomy come under 
other headings ; see Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Greek), SuN, Moon, and Stars (Greek). Our 
exposition is confined to the main outlines and 
what is tolerably clear. The subject lends itself to 
almost limitless speculations, in which, as a matter 
of fact, those who have written on the mysteries 
have usually indulged. It is very tempting to pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, and to use 
the key of the mysteries to explain a vast deal of 
ancient thought and belief. However legitimate 
such speculations may be, they would be out of 
place here. 

We refrain from speculation with the more 
satisfaction because the only basis on which it can 
be built — the statements of ancient writers — is of 
a most flimsy description. All our knowledge has 
to be gained from^ fragmentary statements by 
writers of late period and little critical power. 
They usually have some point to prove, and do not 
hesitate to colour their statements accordingly. 
As it was of the very essence of the mysteries that 
they were rites done in secret, the nature of which 
it was strictly forbidden to the initiates to reveal, 
it is clear that a number of baseless and worthless 
accounts of them would be in circulation. And 
even the archoeological material which in some 
departments of Greek life and history furnishes a 
clear and objective test of statements made by the 
writers almost fails us in this field. Inscriptions 
mention at most the public and outward rites of 
the mysteries, not those which were professedly 
secret. And such monuments as Greek vases, 
though they sometimes give us useful hints as to 
ceremonies of initiation and'the like, do not reveal 
any secrets. The Christian Fathers, who tell us 
more about the mysteries than pagan writers, are 
perverted by strong prejudices, and lay bare only 
the more repulsive aspects of the rites w*iich they 
mention. 

I, Religious practices.— {a)EUuMian mysteries. 
— ^By far the best kno^vn, and the most character- 
istic, of the really Greek mysteries were the rites 
celebrated at Eleusis in honour of Demeter and 
her daughter Persephone. We also know more 
about them, as their seat was within a few miles 
of Athens, and the Athenians took the most pro- 
minent part in their celebration. The view main- 
tained by P. Foucart,^ that they were imported 
from Egypt, has met with little acceptance. They 
have a long history. Their origin goes back before 
the aiTival in Greece of the conquering tribes from 
the north who were called Hellenes- There can bo 
little doubt that originally the people of Eleusis, 
whose land is specially adapted to the growing of 
corn, celebrated on the spot some of those rites 
supposed to increase the fertility of the soil of 
which we find traces in many parts of the world, 
and which were especially at home among the 
primitive populations of Asia Minor. How far 
such simple agrarian rites could be regarded as 
mysteries — i.e., how far their details were regarded 
as the property of particular families or clans, and 
kept from the view of their neighbours— we have 
X Les Myst^es d'MeusiSt Paris, 1914. 
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little means of judging. But it was natural that, 
when Greece was overrun by more warlike and less 
civilized tribes from the north, the local clans 
should tend more and more to keep to themselves 
the sacred proceedings on which, as they supposed, 
the fertility of their land depended. 

Then by degrees the old vegetation ritual of 
Eleusis was dragged into the current of the anthro- 
pomorphic religion of Greece. Whatever may be 
the meaning of the first syllable of the name 
Demeter, which does not seem to be a mere variant 
of 7 ^ {‘earth’), the latter part of the word, 
(‘mother’), is pure Greek, and marks the incor- 
poration of the worship in that of the Attic deities. 
At the same time the deeds and ritual, the original 
object of which had been merely the furthering of 
tlie fertility of the soil, became charged with a 
higher meaning, and became an acted parable of 
the relation of tiie spirit of man to the divine basis 
of the world, and assured to the fivarai the protec- 
tion of Persephone in the world beyond the grave. 
In the Moimrie Hymn to JDemeter poetry takes 
over the main events of the mythology of Eleusis, 
and works them into a pleasing and artistic form. 
In Greek sculpture and vase-paintings the forms 
of Demeter and Persephone, with their favourite 
Triptolemus, appear continually in the most charm- 
ing art-representations, and the ritual of Eleusis, 
while retaining some of its strange archaic guise, 
was moulded into an Athenian holiday. Later 
stni the philosophers and the reflective poets of 
Athens found in the Eieusinian rites a body into 
which they could introduce such ideas as divine 
retribution and the immortality of the soul. 

In the Somerie Hymri to Demeter, probably 
dating from the 7th cent. B.C., there is narrated 
the story of the carrying away of Persephone, 
while she gathered flowers in a meadow, by Hades, 
ruler of the world below; and it is told how 
Demeter refused to be consoled for her loss, and, 
to punish gods and men, refused her aid in the 
production of corn from the soil. Earth became 
unfruitful, and the human race would have perished 
but for the interference of Zeus, who arranged that 
Persephone should be restored for a time to her 
mother, and should every year pass eight months 
of the twelve on the green earth. The parable of 
the growth of com is transparent. In this hymn 
we see a purely agricultural festival shot through 
with poetry and human interest by the literary 
genius of the Greeks. But the element of mystery 
is almosifc eliminated. The hymn does not really 
Vefiect the local worship of Eleusis, which at the 
beginning was probably very crude, but which 
underwent great modifications under the influence 
of Athenian religion. It was probably in the 6th 
cent, that Dionysiae and Orphic elements made 
their way into the cultus and again modified it. | 
lacchus^ who was a, fomi- of Dionysus, became i 
thenceforth a chief person in it, though exactly 
how he was related to the original two goddesses 
is not altogether clear. But the general result of 
his interposition is manifest. The mysteries of 
©eusis ceased to be a mere agricultural rite, and 
became more closely concerned with the life beyond 
the grave, in which the initiated had great advan- 
ta^ oyer those who failed to partake of the rite. 

Certain inscriptions^ which survive help us to 
reconstruct in a great measure the external sem- 
blance of the rites. Unfortunately the most im- 
portant of these dates from the age of Hadrian. 
But, since that age was conservative and anti- 
quarian, just before the transformation which 
.ancient religion underwent in the time of the 
Antonines and the Severi, we may regard it as 
enabling us to recover at least a picture of the 

- I^ittenberger, SpUoge Xnscriptionum GrcscarvmK LeMir, 

1898-1901 ^ 


external ordeiing of the Eieusinian festival in the 
great time of Athens. 

On the 13th day of the month Boedromion, the young men 
of Athens were mustered and went in procession to 
Eleusis, to bring thence in sacred procession what are called t 4 
tepa, sacred objects required for the solemn profession from 
Athens to Eleusis w^hich took place a few da} s later. On the 
15th of the month those who wished to become initaatcs of the 
'ie‘S''""b]ed, i" rrder to be ranged under the guidance 
of I t..e uvj-aycayot, and to receive instruction 

lie 1 '.,.. 1 1- .’k • ur at the festnal. Those only weie 

admitted who were free from crime • and p’ir'*-y 

heart and life was enjoined on the ' ci-r.- A! ‘c ■. -e rot'y 
as to all tnac il ei nught neai or see ’.la® qh tnem. 

Next took place toe ceremonial - • ■■ v These were 

of two kinds — on the 16th of the » proclaimed the 

ceremonial Itothing in. the sea (oAaSe itiJcrrai), 'Alnch was a 
form of purification Later took place the aa(Tdu-L of purificat- 
tion, m which each of the fivaretA brought to the goddess 
their favourite offering, a young pig 

On the 19th took place the solemn procession of the p,ycrTai 
and the officials from Athens to Eleusis. The cavalcade started 
with the dawn , but it moved slowly. It convoyed tiie sacred 
statue of lacchus ; and at many points on the road, according 
to cherished traditions, halts were made and sacred dances 
performed, iivcn-at^ as they moved, san^ hymns in honour 
of lacchus. They reached the i^cred precinct at Eleusis by 
sun-down, and there had to find shelter and rest in preparation 
for the doings of the next day. Of course, the sacrifices and 
the processions could be seen by all. It was only when Eleusis 
was reached that the veil fell, and thenceforth for four da^s 
the secret rites, the nature of which we can very imperfectly 
recover, took place. 

The sacred site at Eleusis has been thoroughly 
excavated by the Greek Archmoiogical Society, 
and is familiar to visitors to Athens. Its centre 
was the great hall of initiation, in which beyond 
doubt all the rites took place ; the mere plan of 
this hall gives us some evidence, though mostly 
negative, as to the character of the rites. At the 
beginning of the 6th cent, a smaller hall was 
destroyed by the Persians ; and after their retreat 
it wafi rebuilt on a more magnificent scale. It was 
almost square in form, 170 ft. in length and in 
breadth, with two entrances on each of three sides. 
Bound the walls inside ran series of stone seats 
eight ranks high, capable of seating about 3000 
people. The roof, or possibly an upper storey, was 
supported by rows of columns, 42 in number. 
There is no appearance of a raised stage, or of 
underground passages, or any possibility of those 
stage-effects, mysterious appearances and disap- 
pearances, visions of Hades and of future rewards 
and punishments which the earlier modern lyriters 
on the Greek mysteries commonly assumed to have 
existed. All that took place must have taken place 
out in the midst, with the view of the greatly 
impeded by the columns.^ 

At the season of celebration there was no motn 
in the evening. The ti-Offrai fasted by day, and in 
the evening penetrated into the hall through the 
surrounding gloom. Their religious feelings had 
been greatly stirred, and they were prepared to 
receive strong religious impressions. But how 
those impressions were made we can only con- 
jecture. Sacred movements were performed, while 
the voice of the hierophant gave utterance to brief 
statements of an enigmatic kind to which - Mm 
had tO’ attada? cueh they co^d+ 

It isuli^t certain thai? Mystery^mys were 
the subjects of them taken from the myth of i^e 
carrying away of Persephone, and probably from 
some of the more obscure tales in regard to the 
birth of lacchus, his death, and his revival. 

Besides the attendance at sacred dramas the fivarat went 
though other ntes They solemnly partook of a draught 
called KVK€(oy, made of meal and water, they also hantfied 
certain sacred objects, transferring them from basket to box, 
or from box to basket, according to a fixed ritual ; and at the 
end of the festival they emptied of water some vessels called 
vKyifioxoai, Calling on the sky to give rain, and the earth to yield 
her increase. The last action was probably very early in origin, 
being obviously a relic of sympathetic magic, according to 


1 For an account of the sacred place and a plan of the ‘hall 
of initiation ’ see P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History . 
liondon, 1892, ch. xiii, A full and judicious account of the 
cultus and festival will be found in CGS iii. ch. ii. 
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whicb tfee pciQiriiig ol waUfr, wben acscoinpaaied by tbe proper 
spell, ba® s tendency to produce rain* 

The retaim to Athens, like the setting out, was public. The 
people of the city came out to meet the returning procession, 
and with dance and song, and with contests in wit and scur- 
nlitv, the fivirrtti returned to their homes. 

leadens may naturally think that a ritual so 
simple and so wanting in depth of teaching could 
not hav'e jn‘^tified the tone m which some of the 
great Greek wTiters have spoken of the mysteries 
of Eleusis. The poet Sophocles and the painter 
Folygnotus conhne happiness in the next world to 
those who had been initiated in the mysteries of 
Fleusis, that is, probably, so far as their fellow- 
citizens Tvere concerned. The Christian Fathers 
evidently look on the mysteries as in a measure 
rivals of the Christian hope. And that there was 
an ethical element in them we may jud^e from 
the speech of Andocides to his judges : ‘ You are 
initiated, that you may punish impiety, and save 
those who defend themselves from injustice/ 
Cicero, in his de Legibus,^ expresses the view that 
Athens had produced nothing better than the 
mysteries of Eleusis, not only in regard to the 
ordering and civilizing of life, but in regard to the 
furnishing of a good hope in death. But it is of 
the very nature of the mysteries, as we shall pre- ! 
sently see, to produce effects out of proportion to 
their obvious outward show. 

(2>) Andaman and other mysteries . — The Eleu- 
sinian mysteries Tvere the most notable of those 
of distinctly Greek t^roe. But in the pages of 
Pausanias and of the vorpns Inscriptionum Grcec- 
arum we come on the tracks of many others. In 
fact, it is not possible to draw a rigid line between 
tbe public cults of Greek cities and the mysteries, 
since with many of the former there were con- 
nected rites which had to be performed in secret. 

E g.j at tbe Arrhephoric festival at Athens, the two Arrhe- 
phoric girls, who had an abode on the Acropolis, ‘place on 
their heads objects which the priestess of Athena gives them 
to carry, tbe nature of which is known neither to the giver nor 
to the bearer. The maidens go down by a secret underground 
passage leading through a precinct near the temple of Aphro- 
dite in the Qamens. Below they leave their burdens ; and take 
up in exchange something covered up.* 2 

In the same way, fcbough the Attic Thesmopboria 
were among the most noteworthy public festivals, 
there were as part of the fesrival certain rites 
which c#uld be performed only by burgher ladies, 
who had to prepare themselves by sexim chastity, 
and were not allowed to reveal them. 

At Andania in Messenia there were celebrated 
mysteries in honour of a group of deities, Bemeter, 
Hefmes, the Great Gods, Apollo Karneios, and 
Hagna. Hagna (Hhe pure one’) is doubtless 
Persephone. Who the ‘ Great Gods' were may be 
doubted ; it is con j^tured with probability that 
th^ were the Kabeiroi In that case, the 

mysteries of Andania must have been a combina- 
tion j yet Pausanias tells us that they were very 
ancient, having been celebrated by the Messenians 
before the coming of the Laconian conq^uerors. Of : 
the public or visible phenomena of these rites we 
have a very full account in an inscription® which 
has come down to our time. Its date is 91 B.C., 
late in the Hellenistic age ; but, as all the rites 
which it prescribes are taken from sacred books, 
they are probably of considerable antiquity. 

The mystery (reAeTi?) is to he celebrated by male aud female 
votaries chosen from among the citizens. There are very 
stringent regulations as to the dress to be worn, which must be 
simple and not adorned with gold. A procession is to be 
arranged, headed by a benefactor named Mnasistratus, the 
priest and priestesses of the deities, the president of the festival, 
with other officials, and sacred virgins conducting the cars in 
which are arks containing the objects of the mysteries. The 
victims for sacrifice follow. Tents are to he set up for the 
^sitors, but they are to be of the simplest kind. Next follow' 


1 ii, 14. 2 Pausanias, i, xxvii. 3. 

® H. Sauppe, Die MysterUninschriftvon Andanutt Qottingen,’ 
1860; cf. C. T. Newton, Essays on Art and Archaeology, 
London, 1880, pp. 177-184. 


regulations as to finance, and as to the sacrifices to be offered 
which are on a large scale, including, as one item, a hundred 
lambs. After the sacrifices what remains is to be consumed at 
a sacred banquet partaken of by the awrat of both sexes, with 
the priest and priestesses, the musicians, and the assioCanis, 
Finally, the male votaries are to draw up and submit to the 
magistrates a report of the proceedings and the names of the 
transgressors whom it has been necessary to punish. 

This long aud minute inscription enables us 
easily to follow tbe visible course of the mysteries ; 
but it omits precisely the things wMch would most 
interest us — the course of the secret rites and the 
doctrines which they taught or embodied. 

At Andania, as we have seen, the Kabeiroi had 
a share in the local mysteries. But the most im- 
portant seat of the cnltns of these deities was the 
island of Samothrace, where in full summer their 
rites were celebrated.^ Lemnos was also a seat of 
their worship; and in recent years a Kabeirion 
has been excavated at Thebes, where have been 
found Greek vases painted with scenes connected 
with the cult, the interpretation of which presents 
great difficulties. It is very difficult, from the 
scraps of information which have come down to us, 
to reconstitute the character of the Kabeiric mys- 
teries. A few points are regarded as made out. In 
the first place, the rites seem to be in origin pre- 
Greek, whether Phoenician or Pelasgic, but Hiey 
were afterwards Hellenized. The deities them- 
selves were known as Axiokersos and Axiokersa, 
a pair, with a child Axieros, and a fourth being, 
called Cadmilos. If we subtract the afiiix 
which is doubtless the Greek word meaning vener- 
able/ we have Kersos, Kersa, and Eros. But Eros 
here is not, as has often been supposed, the Greek 
deity of love ; the word may be merely the Greek 
Up6s, ‘sacred.’ By the Islanders two male figures 
of the group were identified with the Dioscouroi, 
Castor and Pollux; and the mysteries certainly 
had a nautical character, the gods to whom they 
belonged guaranteeing to sailors a safe passage 
through the sea. At Thebes, on the other hand, 
the Kabeiric mysteries seem to have taught some 
lore as to the origin of man and the productive 
powers of nature. But it is of little use to try to 
recover both the dream and the interpretation. 
The matter is ftiUy discussed by L. Bloch, in 
Boscher’s Lexikon, s.v. ‘ Megaloi Theoi.’ 

(c) Dimysiac mysteries^ — Besides the Greek 
mysteries which belonged to definite places and to 
particular deities, there were others which were 
practised by societies which sprang up in various 
places, and admitted of something like a ?ielimous 
propaganda. These appear to have originated, or, 
at all events, to have spread, in the 6th cent. — 
time of great mental progress and unrest. An 
important part in their spread is attributed to 
Pythagoras, a native of Samos, but a great 
traveller, whose influence spread as far as Italy, 
and to Onomacritus, an enigmatic personage who 
dwelt at Athens in tbe time of Pisistiatus, and 
has been regarded as the author of poems which 
passed under the names of Orpheus and Musseus. 
The deity with whom these mysteries were speci- 
ally concerned was Dionysus, although .^schylus 
in his Bassarids boldly says that Orpheus was not 
a worshipper of Dionysus but of Helios or Apollo. 

None of the Greek deities was so important in 
the festivals of Athens as Dionysus. And no deity 
takes so many aspects in Greek religion. His 
original seat was in Thrace ; and he seems to have 
been the vegetation-spirit of some of the tribes of 
the north, who worshipped him with rude orgies 
in the mountains Khodope and Pangseum.^ In a 
sort of reaction against progressing civilization 
these rites spread over Greece, and found a second 
home in Bceotia. From the Baeehce of Euripid^ 
we may gather their general character, whfih is 
marked by wild ecstasy, by wandermg in the 
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moxmtaiBS, by tbe tearing and devonring of sacred 
animals, and by sexual irregularities. They were 
largely confined to women, and were secret. But 
so far we may regard them as a mere survival of 
barbaric cultus. It is when they are associated 
with the name of Orpheus that they take another 
and a more important aspect. 

{d) Orphic mysteries , — Orpheus was regarded as 
a native of Thrace ; and it seems strange that so 
gentle and attractive a figure should he associated 
with so wild a country. But two things may be 
noted: (1) that on the southern shore of Thrace 
there lived from very early times a population 
gentler and more Hellenized, whom the Greeks 
called Pseonians; and (2) that 0:^heus did not 
harmonize with the Thracian religion, and was 
finally done to death by raging Thracian women. 
It would seem that Orpheus, whether an actual 
person or the mere personification of a tendency, 
represents a Greek revised version of the worship 
of Dionysus, in which the savage elements were, 
at least in the better times of Greece, eliminated, 
and rel^ous and philosophic elements implanted 
in it. Some modem writers, misled by the analogy 
of Gnostic and heretic sects in the early Christian 
Church, have regarded tlie Orphics as an organized 
sect with leaders and special rites and doctrines. 
But this is a delusion. The best account of the 
Orphic teachers occurs in Plato : ^ 

‘There are quacks and soothsayers, who flock to the rich 
man's doors, and try to persuade hini that they have a power 
at command, which they procure from heaven, and which 
enables them, by sacrifices and incantations performed amid 
feasting- and indulgence, to make amends for any crime com- 
mitted by the individual himself or by his ancestors . . . and 
the^ produce a host of books, -written by Mus®us and Orpheus, 
which form their ritual. . . . Their Mysteries deliver us from 
the tonnenta of the other world, while the neglect of them is 
punished by an awful doom.* 

The special form of Dionysiac worship to which 
these people were attached is connected with the 
name Zagreus, which was applied to the chthonic 
Dionysus. The legends which told the story of 
the birth, death, and resurrection of Zagreus are 
of a particularly revolting Mnd, and Clement of 
Alexandria, who dwells on them, wins an easy 
victory over heathenism. Zagreus was the child 
of an amour of Zeus and Persephone. While stiU 
an infant he was entrapped by the Titans, who 
attracted him with toys and then tore him to 
pieces and devoured him. Only the heart survived, 
which was rescued by Athene and carried to Zens, 
who slew the murderers with his thunderbolts, and I 
product from the heart another Zagreus. It is 
not hard to understand how this unsavoury story 
may have been moralized, as other unpleasant 
stories in the sacred hooks of many nations have 
been. A myth is often interpreted in the light, 
not of history, hut of inner experience. In all of 
us, the Orphic teachers maintained, there is a 
divine element not wholly overwhelmed by the 
wickedness of which the Titans are the emblem. 
By mnate impurity men are condemned to a cycle 
of births and deaths, the rijs yeritrewSf from 

which they can escape and be made jfit for com- 
munion with the gods only by purification and 
initiation in the mysteries. 

A special feature of Orphism was the careful in- 
structions which it gave as to the route to Hades. 
Certain inscribed gold tablets found near Sybaris 
in Italy, and daring from about 200 B.c./ were 
placed in tombs, and furnish to the dead a guide 
to the happy part of the world of shades, telling 
him with what words he must address the guardians 
of the spring of memory and other servants of 
Persephone. 

The^ death and revival of the deity of the mys- 
terms is a feature of the cultus not only of Zagreus, 
D. Daries and D. J. Vaughan? 0am- 

Dridge, 1858. 
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but of Isis and of Cybele. Osiris was slain by 
Typhon, and Isis searched long before she dis- 
covered his body. The death or self-mutilation of 
Attis, the young favourite of Cyhele, and Ms re- 
bii*th were recorded in a drama yearly enacted in 
the spring.^ A pine-tree was selected as a symbol 
of Attis, and the identification was completed by 
fastening to the tree an image of the deity. The 
tree was cut down and carried into the sanctuary 
of Cyhele, whereon great wailing ensued, and the 
gashed themselves with knives to signify 
their participation in the suffering of their patron. 
On the next day Attis was restored to life. In 
this case we see clearly that the original meaning 
of the rite was sympathy with the death of \ egeta* 
tion in the winter and its re\ival in the spring. 
But from that rite of purely naturalist religion to 
the death to sin and revival to a better life the 
spirit of man passed by a gradual enlightenment ; 
the events in the world of nature became a reflexion 
of the life within. 

Our knowledge of Orphism has been considerably 
increased in recent years through the discovery at 
Athens of a precinct of Dionysus wduch was the 
seat of the woiship of a called the lobacehi, 
and in it a long inscription wdiich reveals to u-. the 
constitution of the ^fcwros and the character of its 
cult.® A great part of the inscription deals with 
the necessary, if not inspiring, subject of finance. 
But we have also record oSf a curious sacrifice 
performed in the month Elaphebolion. Persons 
selected by lot from among thelobacchi personated 
various deities and heroes, Dionysus, Kore, Palm* 
mon. Aphrodite, and Proteurythmus, and received 
portions of the fiesh of the sacrifice. It is con- 
jectured that under the name Proteu^hmus we 
must suppose Orpheus to be intended j it was quite 
a custom of the mysteries'? to celebrate gods and 
founders under names pectdiar to the sp^ial cult. 
But in this inscription again it is the visible acts 
of cultus that are mentioned, not the meaning 
attached to those acts. 

Maass, in his Orpheus^ maintains that the Orphic 
societies were not always attached to the worship 
of Dionysus ; sometimes other deities, such as Kore 
or Hekate, took his place. Any chthonic cult migh t 
have an Orphic aspect. And the Orphic ^"ritings 
: were accessible to persons outside the Qk.mu The 
Orphic hymns whicn have come down to us are of 
late origin, but it may be that in character they 
reproduce early ones. These hymns, with their 
fantastic cosmogonies, cannot be treated here. • 

Approaching the time of the Christian era, we 
find Orpheus in literature and art taking the place 
of a shepherd of souls, who had himself descended 
into the realm of Hades in his search for his wife 
Eurydice and so was able to guide others through 
its perils. Thus we are not surprised to find that 
he often appears in the paintings of the Christian 
catacombs as a symbol of Christ. 

(c) Spread in the age of 
which immediately foBowed the greseet 
of Alexander and the estaMisbment of Gteek 
kingdoms of Asia seems to have witnessed the low- 
water mark of religion in Greece and Asia. The 
breaking up of nationalities in the Persian empire 
necessarily involved the abasement of the national 
religions ; and the victorious Greeks and Mace- 
donians had little to put in their place. In the 
new-founded and enlarged cities which arose every- 
where in S. Asia from the jEgean Sea to the 
Ganges, the conquerors introduced the cult of their 
own gods; temj^^s of Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis 
sprang up, and festivals on the model of those in 
Hellas were instituted. But these cults had little 
vitality ; they were encouraged by the rulers for 

1 Finnicus Matemus, de Errore profan. rel. 27. 

2 See E. W. T. Maass, Orpheus, Munich, 1896, pp. 18-32. 
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% merely political reasons, amd they took bo hold on 
the people. The only forms of worahip which had 
any force were the coltos of the or Fortime, 
of cities and the deiication of the reigning moa- 
archs, which were not religion at ail in the sense 
of a» approach to the anseen spiritual powers, but 
oniy a glorification of outward success and pros- 
perity. 

Hence we need not be surprised to find that 
before long, especially in the 2nd cent. B.C., the 
stronger relmons of vT, Asia revolted against the 
Hellenic influence. In India the Greek deities 
were driven out by Buddhism and Hinduism. The 
religion of the Magi in Persia and Media revived, 
and was adopted by the conquering Paxthians. In 
Egypt Ifsis, with her new consort Sarapis, re- 
covered lost ground. In Jud^a took place the 
notable revolt under the Maccabees, which placed 
the religion of Jahweh in an unassailable position. 
It W’as natural that at the same time the mystery- 
religions should have issued from obscurity and 
gained converts in crowds ; for religion is like a 
plant which, when it dies down, sends out from 
the roots fresh shoots. And, as these religions 
embodied a profound tendency of the age to trans- 
fer the stress of religion from the State-cults to 
private beliefs, they gained from that general in- 
stability of States which made place for the rise of 
Kome. 

In the Hellenistic age there took place in the 
great cities of Hellenic ori^ the same piocess 
which is notable in our own days. The population 
flocked into them, and became more and more 
cosmopolitan. Phoenicians and Jews, lonians and 
Italians, followed trade wherever it led. At the 
same time the trade in slaves settled in the 
country districts swarms of captives, Phrygians 
and Thracians, Syrians and Greeks. All these 
incomers brought with them their deities and the 
traditional rites with which they were worshipped. 
From Phoenicia came the cult of Baal and Astarte ; 
from Phrygia came the worship of the great goddess 
Gybele, with whom were associated the efieminate 
Attis and the more majestic fiigure of Sabazius, 
who combined the functions of the Greek Zeus 
with those of Dionysus. The cult of Sarapis and 
Isis, whigh had its origin in Egypt, spread in the 
course of the last three centuries B.o. into all the 
great commercial towns. And somewhat later, at 
the beginning of our era, the religion of Mithra, 
which was a curious outgrowth of the old religion 
of Persia, spread westward from Cilicia, and became 
a formidable rival to Christianity, having a great 
hold of the Eoman legions. The Jews also made 
many proselytes ; and their warship, which was 
regarded by the historians of the time as in the 
sa^e class with the other cults which have been 
mentioned, attracted especially the women of the 
wealthier classes. 

It would be a long and difficult task, and, in 
fact, impossible, to disentangle the complex threads 
of the religions of the age ; we do not know enough 
of the peculiarities of each. There was a constant 
influence of one on another. For example, the 
repulsive rite called taurobolmm which 

consisted in bathing votaries in the blood of a 
newly slain bull, seems to belong primarily to the 
worship of Cybele and Sabazius, but it became a 
feature of the cult of Mifchra. Apuleius, in his 
curious work, The Golden As$, is evidently anxious 
to show that the rites of Isis are of a higher and 
better kind than those of Cybele, Hecate, and 
other deities; hut he altogether fails to impress 
on the reader wherein this superiority consists, or 
wherein his hero Lucius becomes the better when 
he forsakes other deities to become a votary of 
Isis. The Mithraic religion has been studied 
with the most minute care and good judgment by 
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F, Cumont,^ who has set forth views in regard to 
it which have been generally accepted by scholars ; 
hut, in the absence of any extant literature to 
enlighten us, we have only the vaguest notion 
of the real attractions of the cult. See art. 
Mithbaism. 

2. General character and tendencies.— All these 
religions, by the very necessity of circumstance, 
were not local or civic, but appealed to men as 
individuals and in groups. ^ of them were 
proselytizing, and offered to mankind, in competi- 
tion with one another, a better way of life. All 
that we can attempt is to sketch the general 
tendencies which were common to them all, so 
that they made a definite class. 

From the point of view of this article, their 
most important characteristic was that they were 
mysteries. One and all belonged to those only 
who were initiated, and had secret practices and 
doctrines which it was not lawful to reveal. The 
secrecy of the cults carried with it the necessary 
consequence that their principles were handed 
down, from generation to generation, by a set of 
priests or hierophants, who usually claimed exten- 
sive powers, and offered themselves as the only 
legitimate way by which the deities could lie 
approached. They held the keys of the gate, and 
by their aid only could the would-be votaries 
attain to a divine communion. We find in later 
classical writers — Apuleius, Lucian, Juvenal — very 
unattractive pictures of these hierophants, who 
were frequently eunuchs, and made a shameless 
trade with sacred things. 

But what constituted the attraction of these 
societies’ Why were the priests able to attract 
the men and women who were dissatisfied with 
their lives and anxious for a better hope ? What 
could they offer to the votaries ’ The best answer 
may be given in a single word. The great need 
and longing of the time was for salvation, (rwnpla. 
Men and \vomen were eager for such a communion 
with the divine, such a realization of the interest 
of God in their affairs, as might serve to support 
them in the trials of life, and guarantee to them 
a ftiendly reception in the world beyond the grave. 
To attain peace of mind, a position of confident 
hope amid the blows of circumstance, they would 
make trial of any secret cult which came their 
way, perhaps of one after another, until they found 
one to satisfy their needs. 

The communion with some saving deity, then^ 
was the end of all practice of the mysteries^ And 
those of the Grseco-Koman world had in common 
certain features, as to which the best modem 
writers have come to a general agreement. These- 
features, briefly, are the following. 

The entry into any of the societies, or dlaffoi, was 
through certain rites of purification. We have 
already seen that this was the case at Eleusis, and 
it seems to have been so in other instances. Some- 
times the purification was accomplished by baptism 
in water ; sometimes there was a more repulsive 
baptism of blood. The blood- purification of which 
we hear most was the taurobohum. A more ordin- 
ary purification in Greece was that by the blood 
of a sacrificed pig. We must not suppose that, in 
origin, these ceremonies arose out of a sense of 

f uflt or unfitness for converse with the gods. At 
rst the uncleanness from which they liberated 
men was only formal, and the rite partook of the 
nature of magic. But by degrees more lofty con- 
ceptions made their way into men's minds ; and it 
is to be supposed that many a votary of Cybele or 
Mithra may have looked back on the hlood-h^h 
as marking his entry into a better state of exist- 
ence. . . 

I Textes et monuTmnUfiguris relates auscmpst^esdi Mithra^ 
2 vols., Brussels, 1896-9&. 
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It was of the essence of the mysteries to estab- 
lish a way of communion between the votary and 
the saving deity who was the protector of the 
society. Sometimes this was accomplished by a i 
sacred meal, such as many societies in Greece cele- 
brated on fixed days at the tombs of fomiders of 
families and elans. At Eleusis the drinking of 
the draught called KVKediv was one of the most 
solemn acts of the festival. If we trace these 
meals of communion backwards, we must suppose 
them to have originated in that ceremonial eat- 
ing of the sacred animal or plant which belongs 
to the rudest tribes. But we must beware of the 
aberrations of a certain school of anthropolo- 
gists who tend to overleap all the long series of 
changes which took place before these savage beliefs 
became humanized. These writers assume that 
the notion of a ceremonial eating of a ^ divine 
victim persisted, not only into the more civilized 
pagan mysteries^ but even into early Christianity. 
They tase ancient religion at its lowest, not at its 
higher levels, Magic and materialism no doubt 
persisted, but all the nobler spirits warred against 
them. 

When a way was once opened between the 
votary and that aspect of the divine nature with 
which he could hold intercourse, there followed 
an ^TTorrrda, or enlightenment, wdiich led in some 
cases to visions such as Apuleius records as seen by 
his Lucius, to whom Isis appears as he sleeps in a 
vision of the night and says : 

‘Above all, remember and retain Sn your b^rt that tbe 
remaining space of your life on earth is dedicated to me, to 
whom you owe all your being.* 

This would lead, not to a denial of other deities, but 
to a special self -consecration to the service of one. 

All the mysteries professed to guarantee not 
only happiness in the present life, but a favourable 
reception in the world of the dead. They extended 
meus views to take in the future life as well as the 

f resent one. In the passage just cited Isis says to 
meins : 

* In my keeping you will live happy and honoured ; and when, 
having fulfilled the allotted space of hfc, 3011 shall go to the 
shades below, there also in that undorworldl shine through the 
darkness . . and jou shall often adore mo as vour protectreps.* 
The same language, under similar circumstances, 
would have been uttered by Cybele or Mithra. 
Each deity of the mysteries attached to himself a 
body of votaries who were willing to trust him, 
and whose safety he guaranteed amid the sorrows 
of life and on the dangerous ioumev to the world 
of th^dead. 

3. Influence on early Christianhy.— The ques- 
tion how far early Christianity was affected by 
the mystic sects of the Grseco-Roman world is one 
which has been much discussed in recent years, 
and opinions on the subject differ widely. We 
must totinguish between direct influence, any 
borrowing by ibe first preachers of Christianity 
from the pagan mystea^ and indirect influence, 
exerted rather by the atmosphere the 

mysteries difiused than by direct The 

fonaer can have been but slight, since ev^tywhere 
Cihrist^ity and the pagan mysteries were bitterly 
opposed one to the other. But the latter, or 
perhaps tendencies arising from that spiritual con- 
dition of the world which favoured the spread of 
the mysteries, must have been considerable. It is 
clear that these cults smoothed the way for the 
spread of Chris^anity. 

In the teaching or Jesus Christ, as reported in 
the Synoptic Gospels, we find little that is akin to 
the mystery^ults. The preaching is public ; there 
were no ceremonies of purification and communion ; 
comparatively little is said as to the future life. 

when we turn to the Pauline Epistles and 
gie Fourth Gospel, the case is already different. 
Hetnmmg to our statement that the essential 


features of the mysteries were rites of initiation, ** 
rites of communion, and a great concern as to the 
future life, we find that by the end of the 1st cent, 
all these features were becoming j^rominent in 
Christianity. St. Paul placed baptism and the 
Christian sacrament on a high and spirituaHeveL 
And the relation of the believer to the exalted 
Christ is obviously in a measure parallel to the 
relation between the pagan votary and his saiing 
deity, though, of course, in an infinitely nobler 
sphere. The doctrine of heaven and hell, on the 
other hand, of future reward and punishment, has 
I no great place in the Pauline scheme ; St, Paul 
I seems to nave expected the total annihilation of 
I the wicked rather than their relegation to a place 
of punishment. As long as the Christians were 
in constant expectation of the Second Coming of 
their Master, belief in individual destiny to happi- 
ness or misery in a ^iritual world could not take 
deep root, although E. H. Charles maintains^ that 
such beliefs did at the beginning of our era find a 
place in the thoughts of orthodox Jews. But the 
concrete vie^vs of heaven, hell, and purgatory 
which became usual among Christians after tbe 
Apostolic Age were taken direct from the teaching 
of the pagan mysteries, as has been proved by 
Dieterich in his Nehyia, where he analyzes the 
Apocalypse of^ Peter ^ and shows its pagan roots. 
At the same time, other elements prominent In tbe 
I mysteries made their way into Christianity — the 
I great stress laid on the sacraments, and the inter- 
cessory powers of the priesthood. 

The intellectual elements in Oxphism and 
kindred doctrines, views as to the ondn of the 
world, the nature of the dei^, and the like, did not 
enter much into orthodox Christianity, but were 
taken over by some of the Gnostic sects, who 
prided themselves on their yvQxnsy or saving know- 
ledge of secret truth. Cf., further, Mystkeies 
(Christian). 
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Religious Experience of St. Paul, do. 1911, more influence is 
attributed, at all events on the classes who accepted Christi- 
anity, than is allowed by conservative writers, or, in the oppo- 
site camp, by A. Schweitzer, Paul and kis Interpreters, Eng. 
tr., London, 1912. A very learned and moderate estimate Is 
set forth by H. A, A, Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery- 
Religions, do. 1913. p. Gardner. 

MYSTERIES (BomaB).~-Therc is rexj little 
to be said on the wibjeci of Bomsm mysteries. In 
the Ronmn religiou proper th^e were ceremonies 
of a secret character, as in almost all religi<ms, 
but these had nothing in common with mysteries 
as defined in art. Mysteries (Greek) ; they were 
mere survivals of the rites of primitive Latium 
which had to be kept up because on their continu- 
ance prosperity, public and private, was supposed 
to depend. Their meaning was often obscure or 
forgotten. 

As early as the 3rd cent. B.c. Italy was invaded 
by Greek and Oriental mystic societies, the char- 
acter and history of which have been sketched 
above (see Mysteries [Greek], p. 77). 

In 204 B.C., at the end of the war with Hannibal, 

1 Religious Development bettoeen the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, London, 1914, oh. h. 
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% & sacred stone wiiich represented the Phrygian 
Mother-goddess was brought from Fessinus to 
Eome, and her worship thus gained a footing in 
the Private societies, even among the higher 
classes, were formed to carry on her cult. Not long 
aftei«\'ards, in 186 B.a, nocturnal festivals attended 
by many irregularities, held in honour of Dionysus, 
spread rapidly over Italy, The Koman Senate 
regarded the matter in the severest light, and 
many men and women who were denounced as 
having taken part in such rites were put to death ; 
hut the movement was too wide-spread to be 
trampled out. The natural attitude of a patriotic 
Eoman towards such religious developments is 
exactly expressed by T. Mommsen : 

‘Of course all rational me". ‘V'-rr condemnation 

of these spurious forms of - _ " as they were 

injurious to the Commonwealth.' ^ 

It is characteristic of Mommsen that he would 
not recognize that the mixed people of Dower 
Italy might have religious needs which the stiff 
old religion of Eome could not satisfy. The age 
of Augustus saw some revival of the old Eoman 
religion, which, however, could not be galvanized 
into real life. In the age of the Antonines, and 
still more in that of the Severan emperors, Eome 
and Italy were inundated by a great variety of 
Oriental religious cults — ^private cults which had 
no connexion with the State, but were kept up by 
thiasi, small coteries of votaries. The ladies of 
the Severan dynasty, Domna, Msesa, Mamsea, and 
Sosemias, were natives of Emisa in ^ia, and 
closely attached to the worship of the Baal there 
venerated — a cultus which Elagabalus, the son 
of Soaemias, introduced as the imperial religion. 
These ladies had talent and character ; and the 
Semitic rites which they favoured became fashion- 
able, But, apart from that, their age was an 
age of syncretism in religion and the superstitio 
■vmch goes with it. Many high-born women be- 
came Jewish proselytes. In the later age of Aure- 
lian and Diocletian the religion of Mithra, which 
had, for reasons which it is hard to discern, be- 
come the ruling cult of the Eoman army, was 
spread to aU the confines of the empire, especially 


Gaul and Germa^. Mithraism and the worship 
of the Phrygian Great Mother, which was some- 
how blended with it, were essentially mystery- 
religions. The seats of Mithraic worship w^ere 
caves and underground shrines ; and the rites were 
secret, so secret that 'vve know very little about 
them, though many Mithraic shrines have been 
discovered, and sculptured remains abound. To 
show the prevalence of the ideas of the mysteries 
in this age, we need only appeal to two writers : 
Plutarch ^ says that it is from the mysteries that 
we gain our best knowledge of the daemonic 
element in life ; and Clement of Alexandria, though 
he makes a hitter attack on the pagan mysteries 
as rivals of Christianity, yet chooses to express his 
own faith in phrases horrow^ed hrom them : 

‘O truly holy Mj steries, O light undefiled. I am led by the 
torch-bearer to be initiated into heaven and God. Through 
initiation I become holy ; the Lord is my hierophant, and as 
Tgiotogogos seals the vot^ for himself.' 2 
This brief statement is sufficient to show that in 
the Eoman empire the prevalence of the mystery- 
religions is not a Eoman development, hut repre- 
sents the suffocation of the Eoman spirit. As 
J. Strzygowski expresses it,^ the West expires in 
the embrace of the East. It is a process parallel to, 
andeontempora^ with, the conversion of the Roman 
empire to the Christian faith. In the * Greek’ 
section (p. 82) Ajpoleius is quoted; and what is 
there said as to the influence and character of the 
pagan mysteries and their relation to Christianity 
in the eastern part of the Eoman empire, applies 
also in the western part, though the difference 
always subsists that in Greek-speaking countries 
more was made of the intellectual aspects of the 
mysteries, in Latin-speaking countries of their 
rites and practices. 

LTTEPATrRc: — Four good books serve to guide the student 
through the confused iru^dlcv of religions in the Roman empire . 
W. W. Fowler, JRel. Exok) i*>nce of the Jioinan People, London, 
1911; T R. Glover, Tne Coi^HtcA of Behgmns in *ke Earlf 
liomaji Empire, do 19 (j9, S. liojnan Society from Eero 
to ^tarcus Aurehas'^, do 1905 , J. Rdville, La J\el\ijio7i v Rome 
sous Us St, feres. Pans, 1SS6 p. GaPcDNEE. 

MYSTERY-PLAYa— See Miracle- Piays, 
Mysteries, Moralities. 
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Introductory (E. M. Jones), p. 83. 

Primitive (E. Lehmann), p. 85. 

Buddhist (L. EE LA Vall^ie Poussin aad E. J. 
Thomas), p. 85. 

Chinese (W. G. Walshe), p. 87. 

Christian — 

New Testament (B. M. Jones), p. 89. 

Roman Catholic (J. Chapman), p. 90. 

Protestant (R. M. Jones), p. 101. 

MYSTICISM (Introductory).—* Mysticism,’ in 
common speech-usage, is a word of very uncertain 
connotation. It has in recent times been used as 
an equivalent for two characteristically different 
German words : Mystizismm, which stands for the 
cult of the supernatural, for theosophical pursuits, 
for a spiritualistic exploitation or psychical re- 
search; and Mystik, which stands for immediate 
experience of a divine-human intercourse and rela- 
tionsldp. The word * mysticism ’ has, furthermore, 
been commonly used to cover both (1) the first-hand 
^ experience of direct intercourse with God and (2) 
the theologico-metaphysical doctrine of the soul’s 
possible union with Absolute Reality, i,e, with 
•'God. It would he conducive to clarity to restrict 
the word 'mysticism’ to the latter significance, 
namely, as an equivalent for the German word 
r JSist. of Jtome^ Eng, tr,, London, 1888, bk. iii. ch. xiii. 


Christian — 

Russian (K. GRASS), p. 103. • 

Greek-— See Mysteries (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), 
Neo-Platonism, Pindar, Plato. 

Hebrew and Jewi^ (J. Abelson), p. 108. 

Hindu (H. MacNicol), p. 113, 

Muslim. — See Sufis. 

Persian.— See Sufis. 

Roman.— See Mysteries (Eoman). 

MystiJc^ and as designating the historic doctrim of 
the relationship and potential union of the human 
soul with Ultimate Reality, and to use the term 
'mystical experience’ for direct intercourse with 

First hand, or mystical, experience is primarily 
a psycholorical question ; the doctrine of mysticism 
is essentially a metaphysical problem. Mystical 
experience is as old as humanity, is not confined to 
any one racial stock, is undoubtedly one of the 
original grounds of personal religion, and does not 
stand or fall with the truth or falsity of the 
metaphysically formulated doctrine of mysticism. 
Mystical experience is marked by the emergence 
of a type of consciousness which is not sharply 

1 de Defectu ofocuZorum, xiv. 417 O. 

2 Protrept. 120, 1. 

s EUinasien, Leipjo^, 1903, p. 23^ 
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focalized, or clearly differentiated into a subject- 
object state. The * subject * and ‘ object ’ are fused 
into an undivided on&, Whatever is seen, heard, 
or felt in these moments is flooded mth an inrush 
from the abysses of the inner life. Deep-lying 
owers, not ordinarily put into play, seem sud- 
enly liberated. The usual insulations, which 
sunder oui' inner life into something like compart- 
ments, seem shot through. The whole being — in 
an integral and undivided experience— jiincJs itself. 
Not only so, but transcendent energies from beyond 
the margin appear to ‘ invade ^ the individual self, 
a larger, envh'oning consciousness, an enfolding 
presence, makes itself felt. These undiffex-entiatea i 
experiences— J. A. Stewart, in his Myths of Flato \ 
{London, 1905), calls them * transcendental con- 
sciousness^ — occur in a great variety of fields, in 
numerous ways, and with all degrees of depth and 
inclusiveness. Lofty appreciation of beauty or 
sublimity, absorbed enjoyment of music, serene 
companionship with nature, sudden insight into 
the meaning of a truth, the awakening of love, 
moral exaltation of life in the pursuit of duty, 
illustrate some types of esmerience which im- 
mensely transcend ^knowledge* — experiences in 
which ‘subject’ and ‘object’ are fused into an 
undifferentiated one, and in which self is identified 
with object. 

Religious mystical experience is an intense, and 
strikingly dynamic, varie^ of this fused, undiffer- 
entiated consciousness. The individual soul feels 
invaded, vitalized with new energy, merged with 
an enfolding presence, liberated and exalted with 
a sense of havmg found what it has always sought, 
and flooded with joy. In many instances, espe- 
cially with persons of peculiar psychical disposition, 
the mystical experience is attended with unusual 
phenomena, such as automatic voices or visions, 
profound body changes, swoons, or ecstasies. These 
physical phenomena are, however, only the more 
intense and excessive resonances and reverbera- 
tions which in milder degrees accompany all 
psychical processes. They mark no rank of 
sainthood,^ and indicate no miracle- working power. 
The mystical experience, especially in the loftiest 
spiritual geniuses of the race, may very well be 
the emergence of a new type-level of life, a higher 
marmer or correspondence with ultimate sources of 
reality, an ilan vital of the soul, a surge of the 
entire self towards ineffable fullness of life. It 
may be, in the higher sphere of the inner life, an 
instaofbe of what biologists call a tropism, ic. an 
inherent tendency of a living thing to turn towards 
the sources of its nutriment. We are here primarily 
concerned, however, with the fact of such an ex- 
perience and with its functional value. The 
mystical experience itself, as an inner life-event, 
is umoistakably one of the great tap-roots of 
personal xeligmn^ bringing, as it does, to the 
recipient undemonstrable, but at the same time 
irrefragable, certainty of higher personal life in 
contact with the personal self, and revealing a 
superaddition of life-functions and new depth-levels 
of truth. It is not necessary to conemde that 
‘ oracular commimication,’ or mysterious informa- 
tion, or ideas with novelty of content come into 
the world through the secret door of mystical 
openings. ‘Ideas’ and ‘communications’ and 
‘mformation’ prove always, when they are ex- 
amined, to have a historical background. They 
show the marks of ^oup-experience, and they do 
not drop ready-made into tlxe world from some 
other region. The mystical experience has un- 
doubtedly a noetic value. But it consists in leaps 
otinsight through heightened life, in an intensify- 
ing of vision through the fusing of all the deep- 
lying powers of intellect, emotions, and will, and 
in a corresponding surge of conviction through 


the dynamic intention of personality, rather ♦ 
than in the ‘gift^ of new concrete knowledge- 
facts. 

‘ Mysticism,’ on the other hand, in its narrow 
and exact historical significance, is a doctrine of 
union with the Absolute- It implies a certain 
metaphysical conception of God and of the soul, 
and it implies, further, a ‘ nwstic way ’ of attaining 
union with the Absolute. The fundamental meta- 
physics in which the doctrine of Christian mysticism 
18 grounded is Greek rationalktio metaphysics, 
formulated by Socrates and his great successors, 
Flato, Aristotle, and Plotinus. God, according to 
this Greek intex^retation— and for the present 
purpose the variations of it may be ignored— Is 
Absolute Reality, Ithire Being, Perfect l^rm, with 
no admixture of ‘ matter,’ t.s. with no^tentiality 
or possibility of change. God is That-which- 
absmutely-is, one, permanent, immutable, and free 
of everything that implies process or ‘ burning.’ 
He caimot, therefore, be found in finite things, or 
in transitoiy happenings, or in passing states of 
mind. He is utterly beyond the her& and the noio. 
He is for ever above all that can be seen or felt or 
known or named. There is, however, something 
in the human soul which is unsundered from the 
Absolute, something which essentially is that 
Reality. There are many names for this ‘ un- 
i sundered something ’ in the soul — ‘ pure reason,’ 

I ‘active reason,’ ‘creative reason,’ ‘ reeollective 
: faculty,’ * apex of mind,’ * abyss of mind,’ * ground 
• of consciousness,’ ‘ synteresis,’ ‘ divine spark,’ 
‘word of God,’ ‘inward light,’ ‘uncreated centre.’ 
However it may be named, it is conceived as an 
original ground or junction of soul with God, an 
unlost and inalienable soul-centre, the source and 
basis of all real knowledge of absolute truth, of 
the idea of the Good, and of all ideas of universal 
significance. The soul can know super-empirical 
reality only because, when it sinks to its deepest 
centre, it is one with that reality ; it is identical 
with what it knows. 

This intellectual formulation — and it is the 
metaphysics underlying historical mysticism — 
necessarily involves a via negativa. The Absolute 
Reality, the God with whom the soul seeks to 1^ 
united, is above and beyond all that im concrete 
and finite. To ascribe any finite qualities or 
characteristics to Him is to limit Him. We can 
preserve the infinite oneness and wholeness of Hie 
being only by eliminating all that is finite in our 
account of Him. He is not ‘ this ’ ; He it not 
‘this’; He is not ‘this.’ The soul that would 
reach the §oal of bliss in union with Him must 
therefore rise above (or sink below) states and 
processes, above emotions and thoughts, above 
aspirations and deeds, and find, in wordless com- 
munion, in a consciousness transcending images, 
ideas, or states of any kind, a junction of soul- 
centre with Absolute Reality — ‘a flight of the 
alone to the Alone.’ 

The ‘mystic way,’ ‘this fii^t of tfia alone to* 
the Alone, is described as steep hard; 
and arduous, a Way of ‘ladders’ and ‘steps’ and 
‘ ascents.’ The historic ‘ grades ’ which divide ‘ the* 
way’ into well-marked levels, or heights of ascent, 
are the ‘purgative,’ the ‘illuminative,’ and the 
‘ unitive ’ stages. The attempts to formulate mys- 
ticism into a fixed doctrine or systematic description 
of the spiritual life are necessarily only partially 
successful, and the carefully labelled stages of the 
‘ mystic way ’ only loosely sum up and recapitulate 
the unfolding processes of the soul on its way to 
God. ^ Like the metaphysics with which mysticism 
is allied, these formulations are partly true and 
partly false. 

Litbeaturx.— S ee list of authorities at end of art. Mtstioibicj 
(C hristian, Protestant). RUFUS M. JONES. 
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^ ^ MYSTICISM (Primitive),— •Beligions mysti- 
cism in the higher sense of the word, as an intuitive 
and ecstatic union with the deity obtained by 
means of contemplation and other mental exer- 
cises, is very rarefy found among primitive races. 
Theyjack, as a rule, that idea of God as a spiritual 
and universal being which is the theoretical pre- 
supposition of this elevating of the mind; and 
their lower stage of refiexion does not allow them 
to pass through the series of abstractions and 
psychological analyses ordinarily involved in the 
practices of the mystics. 

Hevertheless, as the idea of gods or ghosts as 
spiritual powers which take possession of man is 
euixent among the primitive peoples, and in so far 
as the sorcerer’s art actually aims at inducing a 
possessed state of that sort, we very often meet 
with a * mystical union ’ in the lower sense of the 
word, and, in fact, must regard it as typical of 
primitive religion. 

1. Mana, etc. — This is seen most clearly in the 
earlier stages of primitive religion— nowadays 
termed *pre-animistic*— where there is as yet no 
mention of gods or personal spirits, but holiness is 
conceived simply as a number of unpersonal or 
undifierentiat^ powers reigning over mankind 
and nature, but abiding in some elected persons 
(chiefs or sorcerers) whose nature fits them to be 
the instruments of these powers — the mana of the 
Melanesians, the orenda of the Iroquois, powers 
which, on the one hand, make the chiefs and their 
property tabu, and, on the other hand, enable 
them, without any consecration or other special 
ceremony, to exercise strong influences not only 
on the members of the tribe but even on nature, 
procuring rain and fertility, or, on the contrary, 
provoking thunder, hurricanes, etc. 

In so far as Tmna is identical with the tabued 
man’s nature itself (Ms special soul), we can 
hardly speak of a possessed state or of mysticism 
at all. But in some cases the irnna is considered 
not merely as a faculty in the individual, but as 
a power in se of a certain superhuman character 
which partially takes up its abode in favoured 
persons. As to the Great Spirit of the Algonquins, 
we do not know whether it signifies only the 
powerful ^hum an soul or an independent being. 
At any rate, when the inward power in chiefs or 
sorcerers is conceived as a partaking of a super- 
human power working through their actions, the 
phenomenon must be designated as a case of 
mysticism. And what is especially to be noted is 
that the type of holiness realized % these persons 
is essentiaily the same as is shown in all mystics 
of the world, viz. a holy man is endowed with 
clrtain gifts (a higher nature) that make Mm 
godlike — cwscording to the ideas of the godhead — 
or at least enable him to exert influences which 
surpass the ordinary human faculties. 

2. Shamanism. — Most forms of shamanism 
come within the sphere of mysticism. The cere- 
monies of the Yakuts in Siberia, as described by 
W. Radloff {Aus Sibirien^, Leipzig, 1893, ii. Ilf'.), 
exhibit the manifold endeavours of the shaman to 
communicate with the deity and to penetrate into 
the heavens, in whose highest region Ulgon Bai 
(‘the heavenly god ’) resides. The trances of the 
shaman, produced by means of ecstatic dancing, 
reduce him to a state of unconsciousness in wMch 
Ms soul has left the body to unite with the god or 
at least to dwell in his immediate presence. The 
most characteristic moment is the ‘shamanizing’ 
itself. The medium or instrument of this process 
is the shaman’s drum, which he, as a result of the 
mamcal faculties acquired bv his trances, fills 
with demoniac forces; the ghosts of the lower 
world now reside in the drum, by aid of which the 
shaman is able to provide himself and the people 


present with new vital force, to heal disease, 
promote fertility, etc. The mystical element in 
this process is the presence of the divine essence in 
the shaman and his distribution of it to others. 

These shamanistic phenomena are found in 
Arctic Asia and America, and seem to he confined 
to this ethnologic and climatic zone; but, as 
shamanism, at least in its Siberian shape, is 
largely influenced by the great Indo-Iranian re- 
I ligions of Asia, especially in regard to mythological 
figures and cosmology, we cannot regard it as a 
genuine type of primitive mysticism. 

3. Fetishism. — A truer illustration is afforded 
by African fetish-priests {gangas, etc.). Accord- 
ing to the record of A. Bastian {Deutsche Expedi- 
tion an die Loango-Kmte, Jena, 1874-75, i. 55 f.), 
the natives of the Loango Coast, in cases of grave 
sickness, send for two priests, who, by means of 
dances round the fire, jumping, and whirling, fall 
into a trance and enter into a state of possession 
during which the voices of the demons inspiring 
them are heard through these skilful ventriloquists. 

4, Medicine-men. — The medicine-men of the 
Indian tribes in many cases also assume the powers 
of demons by dressing in fantastic garb— hides, 
skulls, masks — and imitating the actions of the 
impersonated demon or animS, its movements, its 
howling, etc. In this way the medicine-man 
directly represents the spirit whose help is wanted. 
He even tries by means of trances, intoxications, 
or sweat-baths to induce a state of unconscious- 
ness in order to lay himself open to the approach 

, of the spirit. 

Higher ideas of the godhead, such as have arisen 
among several Indian tribes, endow this relation 
to the spirit with a noble character. C. A. 
Eastman, a bom Indian, bears witness to spiritual 
experiences of a wider range in describing a young 
man’s religious initiation, broadly interpreted in- 
deed, in modem Christian language : 

*That solitary couimunion with the Unseen which was the 
highest expression of our religious life is partly described in the 
word hamhedcty^ literally “mysterious feelmg,’* which has been 
variously translated “ fasting ” and “ dreaming.” It may better 
be interpreted as “ consciousness of the divine.” 

The first hamheday, or religious retreat, marked an epoch in 
the life of the youth, which may be compared to that of con- 
firmation or conversion in Christian experience. Having first 
‘prepared himself by means of the purifving vapor-bath, and 
cast off as far as possible all human or fleshly influences, the 
young man sought out the noblest height, the most command- 
ing summit in all the surrounding region. Knoving that God 
sets no value upon material things, he took with him no offer- 
ings or sacrifices other than 'symbolic objects, such as pamts 
and tobacco. Wishing to appear before Him m all hunility, he 
wore no clothing, save his moccasins and breech-clout. At the 
solemn hour of sunnse or sunset he took up hispofidtion, over- 
looking the glones of earth and tdje “Great mystery,” and 

there he remained, naked, erect, silent, and motionless, exposed 
to the elements and forces of His arming, for a night and a day 
to two days and nights, but rarely longer Sometimes he 
would chant a hymn without w'ords, or offer the ceremonial 
'* filled pipe ” In this holy trance or ecsta*' iW T^i 
found his highest happiness and the 'no- j ;.'(*■ o. 'r - 
evsrence 

When he returned to the camp, he must remain at a distance 
until he had again entered the vapor-bath and prepared him- 
self for intercourse with his fellows. Of the vision or sign 
vouchsafed to him he did not speak, unless it had .ncluded 
some commission which mu-t be publicly iul filled Someiiines 
an old man, standing upon the brink of eternity, might reveal 
to a chosen few the oracle of his long-past youth ’ {Tfte Soul of 
the Indian^ Boston and London, 1911, pp. G-S). 

Litbraturb. — ^The facts of primitive mysticism must be 
sought for in the special ethnological works For American 
shamanism, e.g., see W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Mide'wiwin of the 
Ojibwa,’ in 7ItBEW [18913, p. 166, and the works mentioned 
above. General aspects are treated in E, Lehmann, Mysticism 
in EeatkeTidom and Christendomt Eng. tr., London, 1910, 
ch.i.t E. LeHMANK. 

MYSTICISM (BuddMst).— There is no mysti- 
eism in BnddMsm, if the word ‘ mysticism ’ is under- 
stood quite strictly: immediate, non-discursive, 
intuitive, relation with the Absolute, wheth'Sr 
personal (Christian, Muhammadan, BhSgavata 
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mysticism) or impersonal (Neo-Platonism, Vedanta 
proper). The relations of the mystic with the 
Ahsolnte, in contradistinction with the mediate 
relations of the devotee through faith, prayer, and 
liturgy, are merely quiescent or passive ; they aim 
at absorption, at the merging of individual thought 
and being in the Absolute ; and the process is 
carried on under the impulsion, the guidance, the 
grace, the essential attractive power of the Abso- 
lute. 

There is no Absolute according to ail the * ortho- 
dox’ forms of Buddhist thought — ^whether Little 
or Great Vehicle — and, therefore, there is no Bud- 
dhist mysticism. 

But the word ‘ mysticism’ may be, and as a matter 
of fact often is, employed with less accuracy, and it 
frequently covers the whole field of extra-rational 
intuitions and practices by which some supra- or 
extra-rational aim is obtained, as well as the fan- 
tastic cosmological theories of the stages by which 
the soul ascends to the Absolute.^ Methods of 
concentration of thought, trances, ecstasies, are, 
in fact, usually found along with a thoroughgoing 
mysticism, the auxiliary and preparatory part of 
the hoocTLs, or attainment of knowledge ,* and, where 
such practices are found, there is ‘ mysticism,’ even 
where the essential characteristic of mysticism, 
immediate, intuitive relation with the Absolute, 
is wanting. 

(1) It should be observed that, if Buddhism 
i^ores every positive and real Absolute, it has an 
absolute aim, viz. the destruction of the ‘ contin- 
gent/ of the * caused existence ’ {sa^Jcrta ) ; the 
obtaining of the ‘ uncaused * {osaimleFta)^ Merging 
into nothingness is, in Buddhism, the counterpart 
of the ‘ merging into the One’ of the Vedanta or 
Neo-Platonism, Buddhism agrees with monism 
so far as the relative or contingent is concerned. 
The dijfference is evident enough : no immanence, 
no attractive power, can be asserted of the ‘ not to 
be reborn’ ; and, when the texts say that ‘ there is 
an Unborn {ajata), an Uncaused, an Immutable,’ 
they mean only that there is a way leading to the 
death without rebirth. But the fact is important 
that nirvd'n.a is described in ‘mystic’ phrases — 
borrowed from Brahmanism. 

(2) To realize its aim, the ‘ most orthodox ’ Bud- 
dhism relies on rationalistic devices. It cannot b^ 
too much emphasized that Buddhism pretends to 
be rationalistic and ‘scientific,’ though it need 
hardly be said that the reason and science of India 
in th% 6th cent. B.C. are not in every way our 
reason, our science. 

Many of the current Indian theories of cos- 
mology and science, especially medical science, are 
treated as accepted facts in all the Indian philo- 
sophies. But on the basis of their own standard of 
scientific knowledge — transmigration, e.g,, is a 
sciefiilfic fact— the Indian philosopMes developed 
consistent and lo^cal systems, using legitimate 
methods of evidence and proof, and (excepting the 
puiely orthodox ritualism) rejecting sacrifice as a 
means. 

Primitive Buddhism, like the orthodox systems, 
was entaxely rationalistic, differing only in method, 
in that it refused to give any answer to certain 
ontological questions which it considered useless, 
and in more rigid accuracy, at least sometimes, 
putting blame and ridicule on the people who 
endeavour to be reborn in Brahma’s heaven. No- 
body has ever seen Brahma, not even the r^is of 
old. Buddha condemns the principle of authority, 
and explains in so many words that the Truths 
are of no avail, when they are accepted on his 

1 Such a theory of stages is not in itself more mystical than 
a»3[<>ther cosmological theory, but it may have a biwis in 
my^cism in so far as it originates in an attempt to represent 
locally the diflerent degrees of concentration in trance. 


authority, when they have not been ascertained# 
and realized by personal effort. Buddha knows 
only observable mcts : ‘ given the colour and tlie 
visual organ, there is visual knowledge, . . . there 
is desire, there is act, there is rebirth/^ and he 
will be satisfied when he has found the therapeutic 
of desire — as a good physician who does not care 
for metaphy«ic« * physics are a large enough field, 
when the patient sufiering. 

But, in the Indian systems, beside the rational- 
istic method was the method of trance, devices* 
intended to produce ecstasy in which the Truth is 
realized. In Buddhism the goal Is not reached by 
this means. The practice of trance, however, may 
form a part of the training in winning the detach- 
ment necessary for realizing the Truths, and thus 
it may have its place in the therapeutic of desire. 
Trances are therapeutically indifferent : when un- 
dertaken with desire, in order to obtain advantages 
in this life or reward in another birth, they are 
had — from the point Of view of the aim to be 
obtained, i.e. nirvana. When undertaken in order 
to strengthen the power of thought, the power of 
will, or to confirm the knowledge obtained by dis- 
cursive means, trance is good ; and some Buddhists 
willingly admit that it cannot be dispensed with. 
There have been monks addicted to ahydna^ who 
■svere opposed to the partisans of the rationalistic 
study of dharnuiy as we know by a single reference. 

The knowledge which liberates from rebirth is 
not a gnosis ; it is the deliberate and true apprecia- 
tion of the natural impermanency of things, of the 
natural painfuiness of life. It is a ‘ correct act of 
attention ’ {yoniio manasikdra). Such knowledge 
cuts the roots of desire and, therefore, of life. 

Trances do not confer on the ecstatic an increase 
of knowledge, a more accurate or a more extended 
intelligence of the nature of sufiering,^ They con- 
fer a firmer knowledge, which enables the ecstatic 
to look always at things as they are, without 
being ever deceived by their apparent stability or 
pleasantness. After again and again practising 
the aSubkahhdvandy the beauty and the fiesh of a 
woman are no longer seen, but only the skeleton 
and the following putrefaction. When a man has 
practised the concentrations of * the realm of non- 
matter ’ {drupyasanidpatti), he forgets how to see 
colours, how to hear sounds, how to smell odours, 
and becomes inaccessible to the desires which are 
born from the senses : through such concentrations 
he may obtain the privilege of remaining for cen- 
turies in the highest heavens; but a Buddhist 
looks at them as useful steps towards arhat-hhvg. 
Moreover, concentration, whatever its object, 
to the mental organism a special vigour : to lo/k 
at somethmg blue till one sees the ‘ blue ’ with tfie 
closed eyes does not, by itself, eradicate deeife; 
but it is an excellent device, because it makes the 
beginner fit for better and more specific exercises — 
the contemplation of the Truths. But trances, as 
they are of no avail when they are not guided and 
dominated by the ‘ coneet act of att^tion/ are by 
no means indispeBsable. To obtain deliverance, it 
was enough for Gaut€iini the Meagre to understand 
that ‘ death is the end of life,* and to realize, merely 
by the sight of the dying out of the lamps of the 
convent, the universal rme of decay. 

(3) It may be observed that the position of pen- 
ance {tapas) and devotion {hhahti) is parallel to the 
position of concentration or ecstasy ; Eke the latter, 
both penance and devotion are secondary. 

A certain amount of asceticism ihrahmacharya}, 
in the sense of abstinence frqm physical pleasures, 

1 SarhyuUai V^ssim. 

2 See, however, O. A. Rhys Davids* Buddhist Psychology, 

London, 1914, p. 126 f. (on the and the ‘supernormal ' 

consciousness). There is in the attainment of the four Truths 
a mj^stical element. They must not merety be known (vijhdta) 

but realized 
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% is indeed necessary, and there cannot be h<me of 
eradicating desire if a man lives in the very nre of 
passion, i,e. in secular life, or transgresses the 
moral rules (ulm ) ; but and penitential observ- 
ances (vmia) are by themselves noi> merely of no 
avaiSi but form one of the bonds (samvojana) 
broken by the converted. Nevertheless, Buddha 
does not reject penance, and some of his disciples 
are indeed very good ascetics, living in cemeteries, 
eating Just enough not to starve, and keeping 
similar rules (^^A^^^a-precepts), which, according to 
tradition, Buddha permitted, but refused to make 
compulsory. 

On the other hand, devotion to the Master is 
utterly meaningless and deceitful to one who does 
not know the Truth : ‘Anyone who sits near me, and 
even touches my garment, if he does not see the 
Law, IS indeed very far from me ’ ; but, when the 
theoretical and rigid Udayin rebukes the simple- 
souied Ananda : * Why do you care for the cosmical 
power of the Master ? ^ Buddha rebukes Udayin : 
‘If Ananda were to be reborn, he would obtain, 
owing to his confidence in my power, seven heavenly 
births, seven births as a king ; but he will be in this 
life liberated from existence.' 

The consistent adherence of historical Buddhism 
to its rationalistic tenets, coupled with its compre- 
hensiveness — ^Buddhism makes allowance for the 
mysticism, asceticism, and devotion which are per- 
manent features of Indian life and thought — ex- 
plains the longevity of the True Law. From the 
earliest times to the rising of Amitabhism and 
Tantric Mahay ana there has been no transformation 
of the essence of the True Law, the whole of which 
is summarized in the four Truths ; but there has 
been a large development of all the subsidiary 
elements. 

LrrKRATURS.^. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology ^ 
London, 1914, p. 112 ff. ; and the art. Trance (Buddhist). 

L. DE LA VallSe Poussin and E. J, Thomas. 

MYSTICISM (Chinese).— The theories of Lao- 
tse (Laocius) bear many resemblances to the Br§h- 
manical philosophy, and present many parallels to 
the teaching of the Greek mystics. His theme is 
Tao, a term already familiar to Chinese thought 
long before his time (6th cent. B.O.), hut which he 
informed with a new and transcendental meaning, 
so profound as to render any comprehensive defini- 
tion of it impossible. Tao is the Ultimate Beality, 
anterior to and higher than heaven, existing before 
tin»e began, and precedent to the manifested God. 
It is the principle or law of nature, eternal, un- 
changing, and all-pervading, and as such im^t 
have ea&ted prior to any personification, which 
can ^Hy be regarded as a development and cor- 
poral expression of that principle. It is the First 
Cause of all existence, manifesting iteelf in the 
creator and the visible universe. The idea of the 
creator, as expressed by theists, is, almost inevit- 
ably, influenced by anthropomorphic conceptions, 
but Lao-tse attempted to go a stage backward, 
and to picture a condition of things when the only 
existence was that of Tao, the principle or law 
which is the root of all phenomena, and by which 
all nature is ordered and controlled. No name or 
title was adequate to describe this principle, and 
Lao-tse was forced to content himself with the 
ambiguous term Tao, Le. Hhe way,’ or the prin- 
ciple in operation, as reflected in the course of 
natme, a term which later exponents of the Tao- 
istic school applied in a somewhat different manner. 
This principle is devoid of personality, and is with- 
out any of the attributes which are associated with 
humanity, including that of consciousness ; in other 
words, its action is represented as necessary and 

1 Ahguttaraj i. 227 ; the voice of a Tathagata goes through 
the complete universe of 1,000,000,000 worlds. 


automatic. It can be defined only in negative 
terms, such as ‘colourless,’ ‘soundless,’ ‘im- 
material,’ for the reason that it is invisible, in- 
audible, intangible. Lao-tse was most anxious, 
it would seem, to avoid the possibility of his Tao 
being regarded as, in any sense, comparable with 
the various deities which were supposed to preside 
over the several departments of nature and those 
which were associated with the names of deceased 
individuals, producing that very element of division 
and decentralization which was the antithesis of 
his idea of centricity and unity. His conception 
of creation was that out of Tao, the eternal 
ultimate principle, came the One, i.e. the Great 
Monad, or material cause of the universe ; the One 
produced the two primary essences, the yang and 
theym (= positive and negative), representing and 
omVarnor cl I the great antinomies, male and 
j nJ • h idi etc., and these gave birth 
to the three powers of nature— heaven, earth, and 
man — whose co-operation resulted in the production 
of all creatures. Tao is not only the ultimate 
source of all existence, but it pervades, influences, 
and harmonizes all the phenomena of nature, and 
its quiet but all-effective operation is the exemplar 
upon which all human activities should be modelled, 
in contradistinction to the bustling officiousness 
and blustering self-assertiveness which were char- 
acteristic of his times, and which had wrought 
such havoc in national and social conditions. This 
is the groundwork of Lao-tse’s philosophy, and 
supplies the motive of his theory of inaction, or 
non-interference, which occupies so prominent a 
place in the Tao-Teh King, and which is intended 
to inculcate the importance of attaining that com- 
plete vacuity and extinction of desire which alone 
can induce to the possession of Tao, and the entire 
surrender of man’sbeing to its all-potent influences, 
with ilie result that tlie advanced scholar becomes 
exempt from the trammels of matter and the 
limitations of space and time. The line of argu- 
ment thus faintly sketched was the natm'al reaction 
of Lao-tse’s despondency at the political chaos of 
the period of the Chow dynasty in which he 
lived ; the internecine struggles of the petty States 
which composed the empire ; the race for advance- 
ment which characterized the official classes ; and 
the abandonment to pleasure and licentiousness 
which was almost universal in the case of those 
who had the opportunity of indulmng themselves. 

There is little or no theological element in Lao- 
tse’s philosophy, and the place which he gives to 
heaven is subordinate and secondary, contrary to 
the earlier usage which represent Tm as an 
attribute of heaved. The conc^tion of God was 
of little consequence, since he did not anticipate 
the possibility of approach to or affinity with Him, 
but, since his aim is to glorify Tao as the supreme 
principle, and model, he naturally decided on 
giving it the paramount position. His disciple, 
Chuang-tse (Sancins), however, approximates more 
closely to the orthodox opinion, regarding T%m, or 
God, as the great First Cause, and Tao as the 
virtue or manifestation of the divine First Prin- 
ciple, which he, in one passage, describes as the 
‘happiness of God.’ It would seem that Tao, with 
Sancius, was equivalent to the Teh of Lao-tse, 
i.e. the virtue, or transmitted energy of heaven, 
whilst Tao is its inherent principle. The verdict 
of posterity was in favour of Chuang-tse’s inter- 
pretation, and later Taoism was develop^ on the 
theological side, until its final concretion in a 
Taoist pantheon. 

Tao is the natural heritage of man, hut, in the 
majority of cases, that inheritance has been set 
aside by other interests- The quest of Tao may, 
and must, he undertaken, if men are to regain 
that tranquillity, that complete contentment, 
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'wMch asm never be acquired by the worldly- 
minded. The steps in the process are similar to 
those which are the commonplaces of mystics 
generally. (1) The first stage is purgation. As 
Lao-tse says, * Only one who is eternally free from 
•earthly passions can apprehend the spiritual essence 
of Tao,^ Chuang-tse says of the sages, or perfect 
men, ‘ They wear the forms of men, but are with- 
out human passions.’ The process is a long and 
painful one, and Lieh-tse (Licius) is represented as 
telling an ambitious disciple of his own experiences 
as a novice, when for the space of three years his 
Master did not deign to bestow a glance on him, 
and nine years passed before he attained that inner 
unity which was his aim, ‘I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in cleansing my heart of impurities and 
discarding wisdom,’ is the confession of a professed 
teacher, who failed to achieve such harmony with 
Tao as would have enabled him to overcome the 
opposition of material laws. (2) The second stage 
is illumination, when virtue requires no longer 
a conscious eJfibrt, but becomes an unconscious 
habit. Lao-tse constantly deprecated the in- 
terested ‘virtue’ of his own times, when the 
would-be ‘virtuous’ were characterized by acute 
seif-consciousness and were actuated by mercenary 
motives. (3) Many instances are given of the third 
stage, when an inner nnity is attained, notably by 
Lieh-tse (3rd cent. B.C.) — e.y., that of Shang Chin 
K'ai, who thus explained his extraordinary inde- 
pendence of natural laws : ‘ My mind was simply 
One, and material objects thus offered no resistance. 
That is air ; and Tse Hsia, who said : ‘ The man 
who achieves harmony with Tao enters into close 
unison with external objects, and none of them has 
the power to harm or hinder him.’ This is the 
goal of Taoist ambition, viz. to attain to such an 
unconscious harmony with nature as to become the 
unresisting vehicle of Tao, and partake of its pro- 
perties wMeh render the Taoist immune from the 
limitations which are imposed upon the uninitiated 
by the laws of matter, space, and time. This third 
stage included also that ind^endence of external 
aids which is expressed by Lao-tse in the words, 

‘ Without going out of doors, one may know the 
whole world,’ etc. 

The later history of Taoism goes to show that, 
in grasping the husk, i.e. the phenomenal powers 
which initiates were reported to exercise, the Kernel 
Avas sacrificed, i.e, that unity of thought and in- 
tention, that conformity to nature, that contempt 
of the njprely formal and external, which was the 
alleged secret of these attainments ; and Taoism 
degenerated into a system of charlatanry, including 
the search for the ‘pill of immortality,’ the ‘philo- 
sophers’ stone,’ and the traffic in amulets, charms, 
incantations, and. exorcisms which are the chief I 
stock-in-trade of its modern representatives. Not | 
only so, but the pure abstractions of Lao-tse gave 
place to a ritual more mechanical and gross 

than the polytheism and idolatry against which the 
original Taoism was a protest ; and a Taoist ‘ pope ’ 
now presides over the hierarchy, whose chief re- 
venues are derived from the sale of meaningless 
autographs, of supposed virtue in the dispersion of 
■demons, etc., ana the Master of Heaven himself 
is o^n to engagements at the houses of officials 
and land-owners for the pu:^ose of exorcizing evil 
spirits and other ghostly influences. 

Tm is not only the source from which all things 
proceed, but also the goal towards which all things 
tend. The means by which that end is attained 
are simple, and generally available, demanding not 
exceptional gifts or acquirements, hut only the pre- 
condition of absolute self-abnegation. To abandon 
the vaunted ‘ wisdom ’ of the schools, to avoid pre- 
conceptions, to lay aside self-consciousness, to throw 
open every avenue of thought and feeling to the 


entrance of Tao, are the necessai^ steps to^ that f 
final consummation, viz. return to Tao, Ambition, 
luxury, wealth, pleasure, must have no place in the 
life- programme of the Taoist. He must not * strive * 
even for the promotion of virtue, nor ‘ lift up his 
voice in the streets’ even in the propagation his 
own tenets. Hence arises the doctrine of quietism, 
which is practically e(mivalent to non-interference. 
Lao-tse’s treatment of this theme is highly para- 
doxical. He speaks of Tao as eternally inactive, 
yet all-efiective, and exhorts his disciples to practise 
inaction, or, as it is expressed by his great exponent, 
Chuang-tse, ‘Besolve your mental energy into 
abstraction, your physical energy into inaction.’ 
Another phrase of Chuang-tse may, however, be 
quoted to show that this dictum is not to be too 
literally interpreted: ‘While there should be no 
action, there should be also no inaction,* From 
this Ave may gather that by action is meant im- 
pertinent, ignorant, and aggressive interference, 
such as that which was producing disaster in the 
China of his day, and that inaction does not imply 
total cessation of activity, for, if the Taoist utterly 
refrains from taking a part in the battle of life, he 
ceases to be a vehicle or instrument of Tao ; and, 
as a matter of fact, all the early philosophers were 
quite ready to impart the details of their system to 
ardent disciples. Their enunciation of these piin- 
ciples was, indeed, charged against them as a con- 
tradiction of their own theory of non-resistance, as 
it might justly have been represented had their 
utterances been taken literally. What they aimed 
at was the elimination of every purely human ele- 
ment which might obstruct the free operation of 
Tao, the impersonal force that makes not only for 
efficiency but also for righteousness ; and they urged 
that, if every man, in whatever state he found him- 
self, Avould thus submit to the overruling infiuence 
of Tao, the State Avould be tranquilly ordered, and 
all the forces of nature would be at his disposal. 
Some interesting illu'^trations of this unconscious 
{KC non -sf-!f-eori-ciou.s, ( >r subconscious) working are 
given in the writings of Chnang-tse and Lieh-tse. 

In the sphere of morality the same principle 
holds good. The ‘ virtues,’ so blatantly advertised 
and applauded, are by Lao-tse regarded as mere 
shadows of departed realities and desperate apol- 
ogies for their absence. ‘ Cast off your Holiness, 
rid yourself of Sagacity . , . discard Benevolence, 
and abolish Kighteousness ’ are samples of his 
vigorous protests against the ‘vain oblations’ 
which were laid on the altar of conventioftal 
morality, in an age Avhen these things Avere valued 
for their rarity, and when spurious imitations were 
almost universal. Virtue which is artificially de- 
veloped is valueless when compared Arith that which 
is the unconscious expression of the Tao Avithin. 

It is only when the root {Tao) is present that the 
flowers (true virtue) will bloom naturally and 
spontaneously. 

The fact that the possession of Tao is, potentially, 
available to all induces a breadth of sympatiy^ 
between: man and man ; hence Lao-tse says : ‘ fie 
who has no faith in others shall find no faith in 
them’; ‘Among men reject none’; ‘To the good 
1 1 would be good, to the not-good I would also be 
good, in order to make them good ’ ; ‘ Even if a 
man be bad, how can it be right to cast him off? ’ 

To religion, in the ordinary sense, there is no 
reference, no idea of personal relation to God, who 
is only once referred to by Lao-tse, and then in an 
ambiguous phrase, no suggestion of duties, litur- 
gical or eueharistic, as owing to Him. The whole 
duty of man is fulfilled when he submits his mil 
and surrenders his being to the influence of Tao, 
so as to become the unconscious or subconscious 
agent of that great overruling principle and power. 
Such a theory, however, did not long survive, and 
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l>efore the begmumg of the Christian era Taoism 
had already degenerated into a system of magic- 
Later developments witnessed the worship of Lao- 
tse, with sacrificial accompaniments ; ana succeed- 
ing generations betrayed an ever-descending scale 
of ckteiioration and degeneration. At the end of 
the 5th cent, temples and monasteries were estab- 
lished, in imitation of Buddhist institutions, and 
the approximation of the two systems continued 
until it became a matter of difficult to distinguish 
between them, and Buddhist and Taoist * priests ’ 
are employed at the same time for the conduct of 
funeral ceremonies, etc. 

The foregoing outline of Chinese mysticism, as 
represented by its most characteristic exponents, 
will suggest many points of contact with western 
systems, notably that of Plotinus, with which it is 
in agreement on (a) the subject of the ultimate 
unity, which is inaccessible to knowledge and 
can be apprehended only by an intuitive instinct, 
illuminated by occasional lapses into a state of 
ecstasy, such as are iiiustratea in various passages 
in the writings of Lieh-tse and Chuang-tse; and 
(h) the view that the Ultimate Source of all exist- 
ence cannot be identified with the whole or any 
part of the material universe, being itself above 
existence, and, from a material point of view, non- 
existent. The idea of the immanence of the deity 
in creation, which was upheld by the Confucian 
school, is condemned by the Taoists. 

The doctrine of relativity, suggested by Lao-tse, 
is developed with great freedom and boldness by 
Chuang-tse, who argues from this standpoint the 
utter fllusiveness of sense-knowdedge. The so- 
called ^ contraries^ are all, in a sense, identical, 
because of the * aB-embracing unity’ which is 
behind them. The inference from this doctrine is 
that * virtue implies vice,’ and that they are in- 
separable, so that to aim at being ‘virtuous,’ in 
the conventional phrase, is less admirable than to 
remain quiet and unaffected by external things. 

The four characteristics of mysticism which are 
outlined in W. R. Inge’s Christian Mysticism 
(London, 1899) are faithfully portrayed in the 
system with which we are here dealing, viz. (1) eso- 
teric knowledge, based upon the deposit entrusted 
by Lao-tse to the Warden of the Western Pass, and 
the mystic principles which can be learned only in 
silence and subordination at the feet of an expert ; 
(2) quietism, which underlies the whole teaching 
of the Tao-Teh King, and is the logical application 
of nature’s principles to human conduct ; (3) intro- 
spection, which alone can produce that mental 
vacuity which induces to the full possession of Tao, 
and wMch excludes the intrusion of the material 
objects of sense and desire — a persuasion which 
contribute^ in the later developments of Tao^m, 
to a great increase of asceticism and renunciation ; 
(4) contempt and neglect of material things, which 
is reflected in the paradoxes of all the great Taoist 
teachers, in their disdain of pomp and riches, their 
condemnation of governmental methods and of 
education, and their depreciation even of the con- 
ventional ‘virtues.’ 

LiTBRAimiE.— T. Watters, ‘Lao-Jbzu, A Study m Chinese 
Philosophy,’ in The Chtnese Mecord^r, Foochow, 1868, repub- 
lished, London, 1870; J. Chalmers, Lcmt-tsze, Honjfhong, 
1S6S ; R. K. Douglas, Confitcianism and Tamsn^ London 
18S9, J. Legge, SBE xxxix [18911, xl. [1891], P. Carus, 
Canon of Reason and Virtue (Lao-Tze's Tao teh king), Chica^^o, 
1903; Spurgeon Medhurst, The Tao Teh Cking. do. 1903, 
E. H. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905; H. A. 
Giles, The Sayings of Lao-tzu, do. 1911, Taoist Teachings, do 
1912 ; Musings of a Chinese Mystic, with introd. by Giles, do 

1911. W. Gilbert Walshe. 

MYSTICISM (Christian, NT).— The mystical 
aspect in the NT is the best available illustration 
of the position taken above (Mysticism [Intro- 
ductory]). The NT contains a very slender show- 


ing of mysticism in the technical sense. Hellenic 
influence, so far as it is in evidence here at all, is 
of a Stoic tendency rather than a Platonic. The 
finite human spirit is conceived, especially in the 
Pauime writings of the NT, as environed by the 
divine Spirit and as capable of being flooded and 
filled to all fuUness with God. No sacred ‘ mystic 
way’ is indicated, but all souls lie open- windowed 
to God and may have a revelation of Him, ‘ the 
eyes of the heart being enlightened.’ 

^ Christ’s own personal experience, as it comes to 
light in the Gospels, is the supreme model of true 
mystical experience. All His words and acts are 
penetrated with an infinite depth of experience and 
are fused with, a warmth and intimacy of direct 
fellowship with God. He reveals an interior sense 
of life which explores and possesses new depths of 
reality and which releases for Himself and others 
new energies by which to live. The active forces 
of His will appear always to spring ffom a life- 
conjunction with the Beyond. His ethical ideals 
— in the Sermon on the Mount, are inherently 

bound up with His prayer-expenence. The king- 
dom that is to come is the ^wing sway of the 
will of the Father to whom He prays, and it is 
possible only through expanding correspondence 
with a world of higher forces and of perfect condi- 
tions. The ‘altered fashion of countenance,’ the 
transfigured form and face, which marked His 
prayer-experience before the journey to Jerusalem, 
is such an experience as might well attach to a 
supreme crisis of personal decision. Prayer of 
illumination, altered face, changed form, glorified 
figure, the radiation of light, have marked many 
mystics, and these features seem to have character- 
ized the Master as He adjusted His soul to the 
unseen realm, as He formed His momentous de- 
cision to be faithful unto death in His manifesta- 
tion of love. The agony of sweat as He rose, in 
the shadow of the Cross, to the experience of com- 
munion and fellowship of suffering with His Father, 
and was enabled to cry ‘ Abba,’ is psychologically 
true to nature and bears the genuine mark of 
mystical experience. 

The most important fact of this personal life, 
which ever since has poured streams of power into 
the life of the world, is its complete adjustment to 
a realm of unseen reality, and its consciousness of 
correspondence with a personal heart and will, 
constituting the essence of that unseen realm. 
Through all the story and behind aU the teaching 
is the inner fact of personal experience mi God. 
In great moments of intercourse there is a flooding 
consciousness of sonship rising even to the audition, 

* This is my beloved son,’ and in times of strain 
and tragedy the onward course is possible because 
the Abba-experience is absolutely real. A syn- 
optic writer has reported a saying, which may 
indeed be coloured by later theology, hut which 
declares a central truth: ‘No man Imoweth the 
Father save the Son ’ (Mt 11^). Only a son knows 
a father ; the way of inner love-experience is the 
only way to the secret. This primary feature of 
mystical experience seems to be the very warp and 
woof of Christ’s inner life. 

Our accounts, even in the Synoptics, indicate 
that it was the consciousness of a divine Presence 
that built the apostolic Church. Such sayings as 
‘ Lo, I am with you alway,’ * Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst,’ are saturated with group-experience, 
and the early account in Acts of meetings ‘ in the 
upper room,’ and of ‘ the Agapei* shows the richness 
and inner power of an invisible fellowship. Even 
when we allow for a legendary strand in the early 
narratives, we still find ourselves confronted in 
Acts with unmistakable evidences of the extra- 
ordinary revelation of spiritual forces in the early 
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Christian groups and a striking dominance of these 
forces over the intellects and vdlls of the primitive 
believers. 

There are many diverse strands in the Christi- 
anity of St. Paul and many historical influences 
converge in him, but no strand is moie clearly m 
evidence than the mystical, and no influence is 
more certain than that which led him to expect a 
direct personal experience of the divine Presence. 
There are numerous autobiographical passages in 
the Epistles, which describe this ‘experience of 
divine Presence’ Gal 2^0 4®, 2 Co 3^8 46 
12^'^, Eo 8^* Eph but the consciousness of 

the interrelation of the human spirit and the divine 
Spirit is not incidental ; it is interwoven in the 
entire fabric of his Epistles. There are indications 
of Stoic influence in his conception of God as Spirit, 
and there are evidences of familiarity with the 
experiences and terms of the Oriental mystery- 
religions which were already invading the empire 
in St. Paul’s time, but the most important source 
of his faith in an immediate, divine, environing 
Presence, in whom men can live and move and he, 
was his own first-hand experience of what occurred 
to him personally, and what occurred in the groups 
of believers in the cities of his missionary activity. 
For him, ‘ to live is Christ ’ (Ph P^), winch means 
that to live a life of real spiritual significance is to 
partake of the divine nature, appropriate it in the 
formation of a ‘ new man,’ and re-live, both in joy 
and in sufitering, a kind of life which, like Christ’s, 
reveals God. The central ‘mystery’ of Christi- 
anity, the secret of its power and promise, is the 
experience of Christ in the inner life, supplying 
within a conquering, resurrection life, overcoming 
sin, and creating a spirit of love (Col The 
ethics of St. Paul is inherently hound up with his 
faith in, and mystical experience of, an inflooding 
divine Spirit — ^whether called ‘God in you,’ or 
‘Christ,’ or ‘the Spirit of Christ,’ or ‘the Spirit.’ 
Something from a ‘world above,’ ‘a spiritual 
realm,’ comes into man and inaugurates in him a 
new life, an immortal nature, a new kind of man- 
nature, ‘created after God in righteousness and 
holiness of truth ’ (Eph 4^*). 

The influence of the Johannine writings on 
mysticism has been far greater than that of the 
writings of any other NT author, and yet the term 
‘mystic’ does not as properly belong to St. John 
as to St. Paul. St. John is primarily a theologian, 
occupied and absorbed with interpreting the eternal 
si^mcafice of the Incarnation. There is far more 
evidence in his writings than in those of St. Paul 
of Platonic influence, though it is probably a 
Platonism that has filtered in through Philo and 
other Jewish interpreters. There are for this 
author two worlds— the world that is ‘above,’ the 
worfd tha^is ‘true’ or real, and the world that is 
of darkness and shadow and evil. Christ is eter- 
nally ‘of God.’ In Him is life of the real and 
eternal order. He is truth, as it is in its pure 
eflulgence. His incarnation exhibits in ‘ this world ’ 
of shadow the intrinsic nature of the world ‘ above’ 
—the world of spirit and light and life and truth 
— ^the Grod-nature, which nothing ‘from below’ 
could ever truly reveal or even adumbrate. It is, 
thus, wholly through Christ’s mediation that men 
like us — empirical, natural beings — can partake of 
life. All that we can have we ‘ receive.’ Spiritual 
life, the life of God, is not in us or of us. It is 
‘from above’ and is appropriated by ‘faith,’ by 
‘toowing Him,’ and by a sacramental eating of 
His flesh as the soul’s bread and by drinking His 
blood as the soul’s Hfe-substance. Everywhere 
in these writings we are impressed with the interior 
depth of the author. We feel sure that, either 
inwardly or outwardly, he has ‘lain on Christ’s 
bosom,’ and that his personal testimony, ‘ Of His 


fullness have we received,’ is profoundly true. 
But these ^mtings predominantly turn our gaze, 
not to the immense resources of the souls inner 
experience, not to the native testimony of the 
heart’s kinship mth God, but to the historical 
Person who was the Logos of God, in whom 4 he 
gloiy of God is revealed, and from whom we may 
receive eternal life We do not find primarily in 
St. John an interpretation of experience, but 1 at her 
a theological interpretation of Christ as ‘ the way,’ 
theological indeed, but so exti aordinarily wonder- 
ful that it has ever since ministered to and fed the 
deepest life of man. 

Literaturb.— See list of authorities at end of art. Mysticism 
(Christian, :ProteBtant>. EUFtJS M. JONES. 

MYSTICISM (Christian, Eoman Catholic).-- 
The word ‘mysticism’ is modern. The older ex- 
pression is ‘mystical theology,’ which originally 
meant the direct, secret, and incommunicable 
knowledge of God received in contemplation, as 
opposed .to ‘natural theology,’ the knowledge of 
God obtained through creatures, and ‘dogmatic 
theology,’ the kno^^ ledge of God by reveiaiion, ^ In 
comparatively recent time<, ho\\e\er, ‘m^-tical 
theology ’ has also been taken to mean a science 
dealing with the phenomena connected with this 
mystical knowledge of God (such as risions and 
locutions), with the dispositions for it, and its 
various external effects (ligature, quietude, ecstasy, 
levitation, etc.). This nse of the expression is im- 
proper, just as if ‘ dogmatic theology ’ were used 
as the name for the method of learning dogma and 
for the consideration of the effects of dogma on the 
mind and conduct. In the earlier and strict sense 
mystical theology is an experience, not a science, 
for it cannot be expressed in words, 

I. Mystical theology in the early Church, — The 
belief in mystical theology and its connected 

henomena was taken over by Christianity from 

ndaism. But the prophets of Israel and their 
schools, the pure mvstic desire and praise in some 
of the Psalms, the nidden wisdom of Job and the 
Sapiential hooks, were things of the past in the 
Ist century. Judaism tended to regard God as so 
transcendent and inefiable that He could deal with 
creatures only by angelic mediation ; the jreation 
and the theophanies were thus explained. It was 
the fashion to see or write of apocalypses, symbolic 
visions, angel-ministers. Philo finds his Neo- 
Platonist conceptions of contemplation symbolized 
in the OT, but he is not following a Jewish tr^i- 
tion. In the NT mysticism is not directly described 
or taught ; it is far less on the surface than in the 
OT ; yet it seems to be hinted at I Co 
6^’') and even pre-supposed. And, further, the 
attendant phenomena are frequently mentioned .* 
visions, dreams, trances, angels and devils, revela- 
tions, extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, of 
which the chief is prophecy. 

We know very little alx>ut the early years of 
Christianil^, False apocalypses and Sibylline 
books testny (if testimony be needed) to the con- 
tinuance of a belief in vision and projpb^oy. The 
Factor of Hernias bears so striking a Hkeness to the 
symbolical visions of mediseval mystics that it is 
hard to regard it as fiction. If the writer was 
older than his brother Pius (pope c. 140^155), his 
earliest experiences may well nave fallen c. 98-99, 
before the death of St. Clement. For the 2nd and 
3rd centuries it will be sufficient to instance the 
visions of St. Perpetua (f 203), those mentioned by 
St. Cyprian (f ^8) (see Harnack, ‘Cyprian als 
Enthusiast, ’.Z^AmYiii. [1902] 177). The prophecies 
of Montanus (began 155 ?), Priscilla, and Maximiila 
(t 179) were rejected by the Church, not because 
locutions and raptures were suspect, but because 
these prophets claimed to add something to the 
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faith oBce delivered. The idea of teaching by 
women was ridiculed by their opponents, and it 
was pointed out that the phenomena were those of 
‘ possession/ It is interesting to notice that these 
j'l oph'’^: pi opared themseh for ecstasy by empty- 
j'-S iheii I'lind of all thouglit (iKouixios d/ia^/a), and 
this state ivas succeeded by an uncontrollable 
frenzy {dKoi!/<nos imvla (Apoilinarius, ajp. Eus. 

HE V. xvii. 2). Tertuliian tells us [de^ Exhort. 
OmtUatis, x., one MS) that placing the head down- 
wards was a preparation for hearing voices. An 
adversary of the Montanists, MOtiades, wrote a 
booh, Sow a prophet ought not to speak while %n 
eestcxsy*^ Tertullian’s defence, de Ecstasit in seven 
books, is lost. The theory originated by Bitschl, : 
and at one time popular, that Montanism was a 
recrudescence of primitive ‘ enthusiasmus/ has no 
support in extant sources. See art. Montanism. 

Clement of Alexandria (t c. 215) is the fiisfc 
Christian writer on mystical theology. Against 
the gnostic^ lecturers, who pretended to teach a 
secret doctrine handed down to them by disciples 
of the apostles, the recipient of which was raised 
to a higher level than the ordinary Christian, and 
became a ‘ knower ’ or * gnostic,’ Clement delineates 
the true ‘ gnostic ’ or ascetic, whose elevation above 
others is not ac( 3 ^uired by human learning but by 
mortification and contempt of the world, and 
implies a life of self-conquest and of contemplation 
of God, From Philo Clement has borrowed the 
idea that God is to be sought, as Moses sought 
Him, in the darkness (Strom, ii. 2 and v. 12) — a 
sayii^ which paves the Avay for the Areopagite 
and at. John of the Cross. God is to be reached 
by faith and by abstraction : 

‘Going forth by analysis to the First Intelligence/ taking 
away depth, breadth, length and position, leaving a monad, 
then alffltracting what is material, ‘if we cast ourselves into tbe 
vastness of Christ, thence if we proceed fon\ard by hollnesb 
into His immensity, we may in some fashion enter into the 
knowledge of the Almighty, recognising not what He is, but 
what He is not’ (ib. v. 11). 

This is the familiar via negationis of reasoning ; 
but Clement means more than the attainment of 
an abstract ideal. The search, be goes on, is un- 
seen and invisible j the grace of knowing (yvQcns) 
is from God through His Son. For God has no 
shape QT place or motion or state or seat or right 
or left ; the First Cause is not in space, but above 
space and time and speech and thought. The first 
stage of the ^uest (wnioh corresponds to the three 
days of Abraham’s journey) is the perception of 
beauties ; the second is the desire of the good soul ; 
in the third the mind sees spiritual thmgs, ‘the 
eves of the understanding being opened by the 
Xeagher who rose a^in the tbim day.’ But this 
is not to see God as He is, which cannot be in this 
lifi? v. ll-IS), In rii. 3 the contemj)Iation 

of the gnpatie is a^in spoken of (see also vii. 13), 
and vii. 7 deals with his continual prayer. This 
high contemplation is a special gift : 

‘Whether it is the Father Himself who draws to Himself 
every man who lives purely, and has gone forward to the 
intuition (evvoLo.) of the blessed and mcorruptible Nature, or 
whether our own free will, having arrived at the knowledge of 
the good, leaps and jumps over the boundaries (as the gymnasts 
say), at any rate it is not without a special grace that the soul ; 
wings its way and is raised above what is above it, putting 
aside all that has weight’ (v. 13). 

In contemplation (Beiapla) the divine image is sealed 
upon the soul, which was made in God’s image, by 
the Son, who is the perfect Image, 

‘ so that the gnostic becomes a third image (elicwv), as far as 
may he, being made like unto the Second Cause, unto that 
which is truly Life, by which we hve the true life ’ (vii 3). 

Oxigen (t 251) frequently refers to contemplation, 
and many times distinguishes the two lives, the 
active and the contemplative, which he was possibly 
the first to compare with Martha and Mary as their 
types (frag. 80 zn Joann., ed. E. Preuschen, Berlin, 
1903, p. 547). He often speaks of rising above 


sense and figures and shadows to one mystical and 
unspeakable vision (e.o., in Joann, xiii. 24, 
Cdsum, iii. 56). He lived with his disciples a 
life of asceticism, resembling that of the monks 
later on (of. F. W. B. Bornemann, hi investiganda 
monachattip origine quihus de causis ratio hadenda 
szt Origenis, Gottingen, 1884), and he claims that, 
by abstinence and discipline, communion with God 
and prophecy and other ‘spiritual gifts’ can be 
attained. In an interesting passage be quotes the 
pagan Celsus’s taunt, that no Christians would 
understand his mysticism, when he announced to 
them: ‘If you close up the senses and look up 
with the mind, and if you turn from the fiesh, and 
awaken the eye of the soul, thus, and thus only, 
shall you see Uod.’ Origen replies that this is just 
what the true Christian does. When the eyes of 
Adam and Eve were opened (Gn 3'^), their inner 
eye was closed, ^but Christ came that those who 
see not may see, and that those who see may be 
made blind ; and, in fact, by this shutting of the 
eyes of sense and opening of the better eye, God 
and His Son, who is Word and Wisdom, are 
contemplated (c. Cels. vii. 39). 

A new period opens with the development of 
monachism in the 4th century. Thousands fled 
from the world, not merely to avoid temptation, 
but in order to attain perfect purity of mind and 
body and, in particular, punty of prayer, the 
prayer without images, which is so often mentioned 
in the Lives and apophthegmata of the Fathers. 
Retirement was necessary for contemplation (Basil, 
Eeg.fus. Tr. 5f.), and contemplation was the one 
thing necessary for the monk (Cassian, Coll. i. 8, 
X. 7 ; Basil [?], Const, mon. 1). The founder and 
model of Egyptian monachism, St. Antony, some- 
times remained all night in ecstasy (‘in excessu 
mentis’) and complained when sunrise interrupted 
his prayer (Cassian, Coll. ix. 31) : 

* And he also delivered this celestial and more than human 
judgment as to the end of prayer : “ That prayer is not perfect 
in which rhe monk understands himself or his own prayer”* 
(lb.). 

This famous sentence applies in some measure 
to all mystical prayer, even its inchoate degrees. 
St. Athanasius tells us practically nothing of 
si Antony’s contemplation, but dwells upon the 
attacks made on the saint by devils (these re- 
mind us of many later instances, including the 
Curd d’Ars), and diabolical appearances in every 
form. Antony’s power over demons is paralleled 
by many subsequent saints — e.g., St. Benedict and 
St. Ignatius. 

The Conferences of Abbot Isaac on prayer, re- 
ported bgr Cassian (t o. 435), have had enormous 
influmice. He teaches that monastic life tends to 
uninterrupted prayer and purity of thought (Coll. 
ix. 2). Prayer is multiform, and its kind depends 
on the degree of purity attained, as well as upon 
accident and industry, so that it is not uniform 
(ix. 8). Out of any form of prayer most fervent 
and fiery prayers may surge up, so that the soul, 
after the manner of an incomprehensible and de- 
vouring flame, flies forth beyond all things, and 
pours out unspeakable prayers, which the Holy 
Ghost supplies, so that not only the mouth cannot 
speak them all, but the mind cannot recall them 
afterwards (ix. 15). This fiery prayer, known to 
few, and ineffable, transcends all human sense, and 
is described by no sound of voice or movement of 
tongue ; but the mind is illumined by a celestial 
light (ix. 26). Tears are a grace, but not when 
they are forced (ix. 28-30). The means of attain- 
ing to continual prayer, so far as this is possible, 
is by short but fervent prayer. The most useful 
ejaculation is * Peus, in adjutorium meum intende ; 
Domine, ad adjuvandum me festina’ (x. 9f.). It 
is wrong to have any imaginary form of God before 
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the eyes ; this was the error of the Anthrtmo- 
raorphites (x. 5). Our Lord has taught us by His 
example to retire from the noise and confusion of 
the world, in order that, while we dwell in the 
body, we may in some part prepare ourselves to 
receive a certain similitude of that future blessed- 
ness which is promised to the saints (x. 6), to be 
united to the Father and the Son, as they are 
united to one another (x. 7). 

The first anchorite to dwell at Scete, the famous 
St. Macarius of Egypt (t 389), is the reputed author 
of some ^istles and homilies of extraordinary 
beauty. Aom, viii. (PG xxxiv. 527 ff.) is a record 
of personal experience, and demands quotation : 

‘ A certain one enters to bend the knee, and his heart is filled 
with the divine working, and his soul exults with the Lord as 
with a bridegroom, according to the word of Esaias the pro- 
phet, sajdng . “ As the bridegroom rejoice th over the bride, so 
shall the Lord rejoice over thee ” , and it comes to pass that, 
having been without leisure all the day, m this one hour he 
gives himself to prayer, and his inner man is rapt away into 
prayer, to the immeasurable depth of the other world, m much 
sweetness, so that his mmd is afar, being aloft and carried 
thither away, so that at that, time oblivion comes into the con- 
siderations of the understanding, because thej have been filled 
up and taken captiie unto dmne and heavenly things, to the 
infinite and incomprehensible, to thmgs wonderful and that 
may not be expressed by human mouth ; so that in that hour 
he prajs, and says. “Would that my soul had gone forth 
together with the prayer 1 ’’ * 

Macarius describes how * grace ’ comes, sometimes 
as burning fire, sometimes more slowly ; this lamp 
is always alight, but, when it shines brighter, it is 
because it is set aflame by the inebriation of the 
love of God. He relates spiritual experiences — a 
cross of light within the soul ; the being caught 
in ecstasy, and finding himself before the altar in 
the church and being given three loaves to eat j a 

f arment of light bestowed on him ; a light in the 
eart, opening out the way to a deeper and secret 
light, so that the whole man was bathed in the 
sweetness of contemplation, 

* so that no longer could he contain himself, but became as a 
fool and a barbarian to this world through the exceeding love 
and sweetness by reason of the hidden mystery, so that the 
man at that time was made free and attained to the perfect 
measures, and was clean and free from sin ; but after this, 
grace withdrew, and the veil of the contrary power came 
across; hut yet it partially shines, and he stands one step 
below perfection.' 

For there are twelve steps : * He who is rich in 
grace stands ever night and day on the summit, 
and is free and pure, for he is on high and captive ’ ; 
but, if he never descended one step, ‘ he could not 
receive the ministry of the word, nor take care 
for hims^f or for the morrow, but could only sit in 
one corner uplifted and inebriated.' It is there- 
fore impossible to remain long in the highest 
degree. In Horn. i. Macarius describes the life of 
the soul in God. As Origen had given ‘Christ 
and the soul ’ as one of the interpreSitions of the 
Spouse and the Bride in the Canticle of Canticles, 
so Macarius habitually speaks, just like a mediae- 
val mystic, of the heavenly Bridegroom. 

*Such a soul, putting away the shame of her face, and no 
longer mastered by the disgrace of her thoughte nor caused to 
commit adultery by the evil one, has communion with the 
heavenly Spouse, as being herself simple (/aowSrpoiros) ; for, 
wounded with His love, she languishes and faints (if I may 
dare to speak thus) for tiie beauteous spiritual and mystical 
commerce in the incorrupt union of communion in holiness. 
Blessed indeed and happy is such a soul, which, conquered by 
spiritual love, has been worthily aflSanced to €k>d the Word' 
ii. [PC? xxxiv. 416J). 

Palladius tells us that this great ascetic was said 
to live in a continual ecstasy (AStaXeiTrrujy ^Urracreai), 
and to have more commerce with God than with 
earthly things {Rist Laus, xvii.). This is his 
advice on prayer: 

*Iti8 not needful to speak much, but to stretch forth the 
hands, and say ; “ Lord, as Thou wiliest, and as Thou knowest, 
have mercy." And if warfare should come : “O Lord, help " 
And He knoweth what is expedient, and hath mercy upon us.' 

On Macarius’s views see J. StoJffels, Die mystische 
TMologie Makarius^ Bonn, 1908, and in TheoL 


QuartcdscJiHfty xcii. [1910) 88, 243 ; and C. Gore, 
in JThSt viii, [1906] 85. According to J. Stiglmair 
[Sachliches nnd ^ackliches bci Makarius mn 
MgypteUf Feidkircn, 1912), the works attributed to 
Macarius are a conglomerate, in which it is impos- 
sible to distinguish what is authentic from tfee 
additions by an editor (Con&tantinopolifcan !) of the 
5th or 6th century. 

St. Nilus, in the 4th cent., gave clear instruc- 
tions on pure prayer, u-ithout images {de OraHone^ 
561, 85, 117, 119 [PG Ixxix.]). 

Biadoehus, bishop of Photiee in Epirus, wrote 
Capita centum de perfectione spiritualij at a date 
which is unknown ; the work was known to Maxi- 
mus Confessor and to Photius (Latin version in 
FG Ixw. ; Greek version in a rare volume P/iilo- 
I calia, Venice, 1782, and in a recent edition by 
J. E. Weis-Liebersdorf, Leipzig, 1912). The love 
by which a soul adheres to Goa and loses all love 
of itself is called by Biadoehus ir Kap^las 

(14, 16), and it cannot be exercised save when the 
conscience is pure (23). The soul’s natural per- 
ception, or ‘ accurate taste of the things which it 
judges ’ (30), has been split in two by original sin 
(25, 29). But, besides the ordinary use of our 
reason, there exists another use, without this 
division : 

‘ That which comes to the soul from the Holy Ghost is simple, 
and no man can know it, save those who willingly release them- 
scl'.es from the pleasures of this life on account of the hope of 
what lb to come, and dry up the corporal appetite by temper- 
ance ’ (25). 

The joy with which the soul then rejoices, and 
which it can even communicate to the oo^, is an 
unerring admonition of eternal life (25). This joy 
and consolation are carefully to be discerned from 
false or diabolical consolations (30 f . ). So there are 
two kinds of charity, a lower and a spiritual ; and 
two kinds of humility (cf. The Cloud of Unknowing, 
below), of which the higher is the result of contem- 
plation (95). Biadoehus is aware of the special 
difficulties of beginners (93), of the special graces 
which they receive (88), and of the aridities and 
seeming dereliction which ensue (69). A man 
should speak only when he has a moderate illu- 
mination ; for, when he has none, he is ignorant, 
‘and when he has much, it allows him not to 
speak. For then the soul, inebriated with the love 
or God, wishes to enjoy with silent voice the con- 
templation of the glory of the Lord ’ (8). Biado- 
chus speaks from personal experience (cf. 91). 
He wrote for monks (62 f., 68). He teaches that 
the gift of ‘ theology ’ (cf, 68, 72) or contemplation 
is above all other gifts of God for inflaming the 
soul with love (67). 

The Greek Fathers speak from tradition, and in 
rhetorical language, of leaving all creatures in 
order to arrive at the knowledge of God which is 
given to the pure in heart. A well-known passage 
of Sk Greg<^ of Nyssa is unusually explicit and 
practical. He develops the Zoctw conwawnw which 
Clement had long before borrowed from PMlo, 
that God is to be seen only in the darkne^, as by 
Moses 5 so that, in order to rise to this knowledge, 
a man must put away aB that enters through sense, 
that he may climb the steep mount of ‘ theology ’ 
{de Vita Moysis, rmstica interpretatio [PG xiiv. 
372-377]). 

Among the Latins St. Ambrose was apparently 
a mystic (ef. Epp. i. 29, in Fs 118, serm. xi,). St, 
Augustine’s Confessions are too much read to need 
more than mention. It is not rare for Mm to refer 
to mystical sight (‘ Lo, now we have rejoiced in 
some inward sweetness ; lo, in the summit of the 
mind acie mentis ’] we have been able to see some- 
thing that is unchangeable, in a momentary flash,’ 
on Ps 41, no. 10), and he constantly shows the 
effects, in the burning and ever-present longing 
for the heavenly country, which he manifests more 
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than any writer j and the desire is joy : * for he 
who^ desires, though his tongue is sileiit» yet sings 
in his heart’ (on Fs 88), St. Augustine’s descrip- 
tion of the active and contemplative lives, typified 
hy Peter and Jolin (m Joann, tract, cxxir. 5), and 
ha long dise^sion and classification of visions — 
corporal, spiritual {Le, imaginary), and intellectual 
{d€ Genesi ad litt, bk. xii.)— -are classical* 

^ St. Benedict (f c, 543), whose Rule for religious 
life was to be almost universal in the West until 
the ISth cent., says but little about contemplative 
prayer {ProL in Eegulam^ fin., 62, etc.). He in- 
sist® upon the conditions for it-“Separation from 
the world, obedience, silence, and, above all, 
humility, which will lead the monk to perfect 
charity {Beg, 7). He continues the tradition that 
rayer should be brief arfd ‘ pure ’ (29). He would 
ave sent an inquirer in the first place to Cassian 
and the Sayings of the Fathers (cf. 42, 73). 

The two writers within the Patristic period 
whose influence was greatest upon the Middle Ages 
are incontestably pseudo-Dionysius'and St. Gregory 
the Great, the former at the end of the 5th cent., 
the latter at the end of the 6th. Dionysius is 
first quoted by Monophysites ; but he became an 
authority in East and west, and was long regarded 
as the chief of the Apostolic Fathers. His works 
form a system, of which the tiny treatise Of MystU I 
cal Theology {PL cxxii. 1171) is the climax. He j 
canies on the tradition of the Greek Fathers, and | 
probably knew the passage of St. Gregory of Hyssa 
referred to above ; but he is influenced mainly by 
the Neo-Platonist, Proclus, from whom he. has 
been shown by J. Stiglmair to borrow largely {Das 
Aufkomvien der pseudo-Dionysischen Sehriften^ 
ana ikr Eindringen in die christUehe LUteratur 
his zum Laterankonzil 649^ Feldkirch, 1895 ; also 
Bymntinisches Zeitsckrift^yd. [189S]91, viii. [1899] 
2& 5 Kaiholih, xc. ii [1910] 55). He asserts the 
transcendence of God -with extreme expressions, 
exaggerated from the Platonic MKstm r^s ohcrlas : 
God is hrepoj^ffios, hirepayaBos {Myst. Theol. 1), b vdvTdJV 
iiriKeiya, inrkp Beapxiciv koX ircbp dyaOapxlav {Ep. 2), 
This is the via e7ninenticB ad Deum, and is beyond 
the assertive theology (/cara^art/c^ BcoKoyta iMyst, 
Theol. 3]) which describes the Trinity. But a yet 
higher way is the via negationist by which not 
only all that is sensible {io. 4), but all intellectual 
notions {ih. 5), are denied of God. Elsewhere {de 
Div. Nom. 'v’ii. 3) he enumerates in order the 
ways in which our intellect forms the idea of God : 
first, from the order of the universe, which came 
forth from Him, and contains likenesses of which 
He is the exemplar, then by abstraction and emin- 
ence {iv w&vrm d4>cupi(r€i xal byrepoxS, i,S* we ab- 
stract all the perfections of nature, and attribute 
them to God in a higher sense, because He is their 
Cause) : | 

* Wterefore Ckxl is in all things, and a]^rt from all things : j 
and God is known by knowledge, and by ignorance, and there ! 
is intuition and consideration and science of Him, and touch ’ 
and perception and opinion and imagination and name, and all 
the rest, of Him ; and He is neither conceived, nor spoken, nor 
named ; and He is none of the things that are, nor is He 
known in any of them. And He is all m all things, and nothing 
in none ; and He is known to all through all things, and through 
none of them to none.* 

And yet all this is but reasoning up to a para- 
doxical but necessary ideal — ^it is philosophy, not 
mysticism — and Dionysius goes on : 

* And there is, besides, that most divine knowledge of God, 
which takes place through ignorance, in the union which is 
above intelligence, when the intellect, quitting all things that 
are, and then leaving itself also, is united to the super-lucent 
rays, being illuminated thence and therein by the unsearchable 
depth of wisdom.’ 

Thus the philosophical process of abstraction and 
negation which justifies the mystic in transcending 
reason is emphatically distinguished from the mys- 
tical operation of rising above the world and self to 
God. The former results in an abstract idea ; the 


latter carries the sonl away above all intelligence 
into union, Clement of Alexandria had somewhat 
slurred over this difterence, numerous later writers, 

I mediaeval as well as modern, have neglected it, and 
the dogmatic theologians eventually denied it. 
But the very existence of the mystic faculty de- 
pends upon this fundamental distinction. 

The mystical ascent is described by pseudo- 
Dionysius in a celebrated paradox, as the entry 
into the night which is brighter than light : 

*The super-unknown, the super-luminous and loftiest height, 
wherein the simple and absolute and unchangeable mysteries 
are cloaked in the super-lucent darkness of hidden mystic 
silence, which super-shines mc=t « irrr-hr the blackest 

mght, and, i" 'mJ aiiac,,!!, super-fills 

the eyeless ■ 1 1 1 - wi ii.p»,r-lfcaiir'ful brghtnesses’ 

{Myst Theol 1). 

This literal translation reproduces the neologisms 
of the original. The next sentence is the only 
one which gives practical advice, and it was cited 
throughout the Middle Ages as the locm classicus 
for the method of contemplation : 

‘And thou, dear Timothy, in thy intent practice of the 
mystical contemplations, leave behind both thy senses and thy 
%nteUeetual\operatwm, and all things Icnovm by sense and intet 
lect, and all things which are not and which are, and set thyself, 
as far a? ma> be, to unite^thyself in unknowing with Him Who 
IS above all being and knowledge, for by being purely free and 
absolute, out of self and of all things (tv iavrov ml iravroiv 
eKorojirei), thou shalt be led up[to the ray oj the divme darkness, 
stripped of all, and loosed from all.* 

Every mystic has recognized his own experience in 
this striking passage : the strange intuition, which 
is only impeded, not assisted, by the senses and 
the reason, which is utter darkness to the mind, 
yet floods it with incomprehensible knowledge. 
There is nothing new in the doctrine ; just below 
we encounter the familiar reference to Moses in the 
darkness of Sinai ; and the notion of God’s tran- 
scendence and immanence, extravagantly worded 
by Dionysius, can he found rhetoncaliy polished 
in St, Basil’s Eom. x., de Fide, and frequently 
elsewhere. But the ‘ray of darkness’ is a fine 
expression, and so vivid a summary was of real 
service to clench tradition. Dionysius, however, 
was obliged further to elucidate his own paradox, 
and to explain {Ep. 1) that ‘ ignorance ’ and ‘ dark- 
ness ’ are not to be understood ‘ privatively ’ {Karh 
<rTipri<np) but ‘ by excess ’ {hrepoxifdbs), as darkness 
by excess of light {Ep. 5) : 

‘Do thou super-tmly deny that the light that is, is not 
known to those who possess it. Ignorance about God is truly 
knowledge {read : ovras yvatm b xo-rd %€ov ayvmtricL} . . . and 
if any one, seeing God, understands what he has seen, he has 
not seen God, but something of those things of His which 
exist and are known’ (J?p. 1)— another famous assOtion, which 
has been precious to after ages. 

There are only a few lines of Dionysius which 
speak of mystic^ theology and its method (viz. 
de Div. Uom. vii. 3, Myst. Theol. 1, and Epp. 1 
and 6). As to the preparation for it, especialfy the 
moral purification on which other vTiters insist, 
he has not a word, nor as to its degrees, variations, 
or difficulties. The writer himself is far more 
a speculative theologian and philosopher than a 
mystic. 

St. Gregory the Great (t 604) offers a sharp 
contrast. In place of a short, scholastic state- 
ment, he sets before us many beautiful and diffuse 
descriptions of his personal experience. These are 
to be found chiefly in the Morals on Job and the 
Commentary on Ezekiel} those on Kings and 
Canticles are less to be trusted, as they were made 
up from stenographic notes of lectures and were 
disowned by St. Gregory. As a theologian, the 
great pope sums up the doctrine of the Latin 
Fathers, especially St. Augustine. Naturally he 
teaches that there are two lives, the active and 
the contemplative, symbolized as usual by Martha 
and Mary, Rachel and Leah {Mor, vi. 61, in Ezech. 
n. ii. 9f.). The contemplative life is the higher ; 
it may he dangerous for some {Mor, vi. 57), yet it 
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is possible even for those in the world and the 
marriage state (in Ezecji. ii. v. 19 f.}. The active 
life may assist the contemplative, provided that 
tranquillity of mind is not too much impeded. 
Christ has given us an example of the union of 
the two lives {Mor, xxviii. 33, vi. 56), which is 
especially necessary for those who undertake the 
pastoral office (Beg, past. ii. 7, etc. ). The conditions 
for the contemplative life embrace not only tran- 
quillity and retirement, but severe self-discipline 
(Mor. vi. 59 f.) and great love (ih. vi. 58, etc.) of 
God and of the neighbour. The immediate pre- 
paration is given from tradition as well as ex- 
perience ; 

The soul must first have learnt to shat out from its eyes all 
the pbantasiiuta of earthly and hea^ enly imaire'-, and to spurn 
and tread under f oot hatevcr vre'^enrs itse'i to the thought 
fr'' n “ 'jht, henr.'^V bri'i’lv ’ouoh or ta'=''e, so that it 

I'. in'O’’ o.P :t .s ’* i '* r tnc.-o (in 

i. :? 'h T' \ 9) Ai.trtni- *ti‘t fh-i-s" r> thii r»'.o ould 

( ‘ui -itr.i.i ■'Ot'-I v'--' ) -ejord. that 
1 s'soi.'.d '-jk i po'j -w*' o.\r> uj'i .rr i.. M Ouai •» sit 

ool-eoT'i ’)• li'c '• 'fd Thai t. sI’Cl M ri«e above l ^ id ;.ield 
itself up by effort to the contemplation of the invisible Creator’ 
(lb.). The effort is ‘ a great striving oi the mind, when it raises 
itself up to heavenly things, u hen 'it fixes its attention on the 
spiritual, when it iric! to pass over all that is bodily seen, when 
it narrows itself that it may he enlarged. And sometimes, 
indeed, it pre\ails, and soars abov^ 

Its blindness, so that it attains to ‘■v « i : 
passed Light mcircumscnptuir : i ‘ 

scantily; rat for all ’■’’at ’■o =*^ 1 " igh’-vrv Vatcn ha-'V 't 

returns, and out of Hi'. f ict « ’ i’ '> n " 'r pa*i .ui'jr.'. h id d 
into the darkness or iti 1 1 runc-s s l'* '^‘s n, leturns 'and ‘b> 
the verj tasting, it fa. Mh away ' (»!; n i. 12). 

This ‘periodicity’ of coutemplative prayer is 
constantly dwelt upon by St. Gregory : the soul is 
‘beaten back’ ana sinks down by the weight of 
her corruption (Mor, v. 27 f., viii. 60, x. 13, xxiv. 
12, etc.), and the brief space of the highest experi- 
ence is but the ‘ silence m heaven for half an hour ’ 
of Kev 8^. All this describes the mystical prayer 
which was later to be labelled ‘ active contempla- 
tion,’ and is sought by the soul. But St. Gregory 
does not omit the ‘ passive ’ states, when the soul 
is caught away (‘rapta’) into God and inflamed, 
so that, although yet in the flesh, all carnal thought 
is subdued, though God is not seen ‘as He is’ 
{Mor. iv. 45). Often the mind of the just is so 
suspended in contemplating things on high ^at 
outwardly their face seems to have been struck 
with stupefaction obstupuisse’ [Mor. xii. 35]) ; 
the mind is often caught in ecstasy (‘rapta,’ ‘in 
excessu suspenditur ’ [ib, xxiv. 12}}, The subse- 
quent effect of the divine vision upon the soul is 
noticed, not merely detachment and contempt of 
the worffi {Ep. i.^ 5, Mor. vh. 7), but the experience 
of being above it and that it is a passing show 
{Dial, prsef. and ii. 32 ; ‘ Animae videnti Beum 
aogusta est omnis creatura ’). Self-knowledge and 
humility are the fruits of contemplation {Mor. 
XXXV. 3, iKt EzsxE. I. viii. 11, 17, etc.}. 

Though in eontemplation the mind is expanded 
\Mot. V. 60^ Dial. ii. 32) and the soul is filled with 
peace {Mor. v. 9) and with marvellous sweetness, 
and is afire with love {ih. y. 68, etfc.), yetrit is im- 
possible in this life to see God as He is~that is 
reserved for heaven. 

‘Th6 soul^^holds gomething beneath His brightness by 
which refreshed it mary progress ... it does not yet behold 
that which <Jod is, but that which is under Him’ (in Ezech. n. 

ii. X4). He is seen ’ per aemgmabis speculum,’ not* per speciem,’ 
‘for the darkness of our corruption hides from us the incor- 
ruptible Light ; and how far off it is, is shown, for that we can 
see it in some measure, and yet the Light cannot be seen as it 
is. If the mind could not see it at all, it would not even see 
that it is afar off ; and if it perceived it perfectly, it would 
not see it as though through darkness. Therefore, because it 
is not altogether seen, nor again altc^ether unseen, it is rightly 
said that it IS “seen from afar” ’ (th. xxxi 101). 

Many quotations from the Moralia and a few 
^ from the 3om>, in Ezochiel^m are collected by 
Blosius in his Psychagogia, hk. iv. It is notice- 
able that in those great works St. Gregory never 
speaks of any accidental psyeho-physic«3 effects of 


contemplation, although his DiaUatm, intended ( 
for popular reading, axe full of miracles, prophecies, 
and visions. 

z. The Middle Ages and Schoiasticism.-~-We 
have seen that in tne Patristic period mystical 
theology was fully recognized, and that the metJ^.od 
of approaching it by abstraction was traditional. 

For the succeeding period there are materials to be 
found in the Lives of the saints, which are ex- 
tremely numerous throughout the Middle Ages, 
and are usually the work of contemporaries. 
Special mention nas to be made of St. John Clima- 
cus (t 605-606) ; also of St. Maximus Confessor 
of Constantinople (t 662), an ascetic ^mter as well 
as an acute theolo^an, who wi’ote some comments 
on pseudo-Bionysius. It was doubtless through 
his influence at Borne that the Areopagite was 
quoted by the Lateran Council of 649. The abbot 
Thalassius, a correspondent of St. Maximus, has 
left some notes on mysticism. These three Greek 
writers agree in insisting that all images and 
imagination are to be put away in prayer 
(Climacus, Ladder of Perf.^ degi'ee xxviii. 45 ; 
Maximus, Cent. v. 69 ; Thalassius, Cent ii. 26). 
Among the Latins may be noted Babanus Maurus 
(t 856), especially in his de Pnritate Cordis^ John 
Scotus Erigena (9th cent. ), who translated pseudo- 
Dionysius into Latin, St. Peter Damian (r 1072), 
and Hugh of St. Victor (t 1141). 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux (f 1153) had a great 
influence on the history of mysticism. A well^ 
read and acute theologian as well as a man of 
genius, his mystical experiences are important 
records. Note his description of the ‘third 
chamber of the Spouse,’ the perfect peace of the 
soul {Berm, in Cant, xxiii. 15), and that of the 
visitations and absences of the Spouse : 

‘ I confess that the Word has come to me (I speak as a fool), 
and that many a time. And though He has often entered into 
me, I have not perceived when He came in. I have felt Him 
to be there, I remember His presence, sometimes I have had 
prescience of His advent, but His entrance I could never feel, 
nor even His departure ’ (ih. Ixxiv. 5 ; cf. xxxii. 2). 

Here is a remarkable comment on ‘murenulas 
aureas et vermiculatas argento ’ (ib* xii. 3) ; 

* This means, I think, nothing else than to weave certain 
and in these to bring the meanings of 
J> .■*!*.' - . into the sight of the mind which is contemplat- 
ing, in order that it may perceive, at least by a mirroiNind in a 
riddle, whan ic cannot as yet look upon face to face. What I 
speak of are things divme, and wholly unknown but to those 
who have expenenced them, how, that is, in this mortal body, 
while yet the state of faith endures and the substance of the 
clear Light is not yet made manifest, the eontemplation of pure 
truth can yet anticipate its action in us, at least m part ;*80 
that some, even among us, to whom this has been granted from 
above, can employ the Apostle’s words “ Now I know in part,” 
and again “ We know m part, and we prophesy in part,” For 
when something from God has momentarily and, as it were, 
with the swiftness of a flash of light, shed its raj' upon the mind 
in ecstasj* of spirit, immediately, vhetker for the tempering of 
this too great radiance, or for the sake of imparting it to others, 
there present theinselves certain imaginary likenesses ojt dmer 
things, suited to the meanings which have been infised frmn 
above, by means of which that most pure and bnlUant ray is in 
a manner shaded, and both becomes more bearable to the soul 
itself, and more cajiable of being communicated to whomsoever 
the latter wishes.’ 

TMs is pcxhaps the eaxliest acGdxmi of . the 
distinction between pure contemplation, in which 
reason as well as imagination remains in darkness, 
and nothing is understood by it, and r&cdation, in 
which the ^ure intellectual conceptions are made 
comprehensible by means of the imagery or words 
which the mind habitually employs, St. Bernard 
suggests that this translation into ‘phantasmata’ 
is the work of the angels. 

A contemporary of St. Bernard, Bichard of St.^ 
Victor (t 1173), makes the same distinction be- 
tween eontemplation ‘not by a mirror and in a 
riddle, but in simple truth, without any veil or 
shadow of figures,^ on the one hand, when the 
mind goes forth out of itself, and, on the other 
hand, the action by which the mind draws in this 
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♦ tnith to itself, bj mmh discussion and reasoning, 
and makes it comprehensible to itself, by drawing 
it down into the ordinary intelligence, by bringing 
reason to bear upon it, and adapting images to it 
{Benjamin major, iv. Ill Among other mystical 
wrists of tlie period, Ouigo the Carthusian and 
especially Gulielmus of St TMerry, near Eheims, 
deserve notice. 

The 13th cent, saw a great wave of mysticism 
which passed over Europe, together with the rise of 
the mendicant orders ; it was followed immediately 
by the maturity of Scholasticism, the converse, 
though not the contradictory, of mystical theology. 
Man V of the great theologians were also mystics, 
yet the great commentaries on the Sentences and 
the Sumjnm of theology did not include mystical 
theology in their held. In the discussions of * the 
two lives/ w^hich invariably form part of the course, 
contemplation is understood as the conclusion of 
rational discourse, not as intuitive experience. 
The Franciscan, St. Bonaventura (t 1274), has been 
entitled * the prince of mystical theologians ’ in a 
large sense, on account of his pious meditations on 
the Pa^ion and his ascetical writings. He makes 
a few rare references to mysticism (c.y., de Triplici 
Viat iii. 7). The following declaration is of first- 
rate importance : 

‘ I admit, however, that the mind’s eye can be fixed on God 
in such Wise -i"- 't Ir ''-\s at nav.^h-^ c^se : yet it wnll not perceive 
nor see the j;''-'"' I i;!-’ hat will rather be raised 

up into the darkness , and to tnis knowledge it will be elevated 
by the removal of all things, as Dionysius sa^s, and he calls this 
knowledge “ learned ignorance.” For this knowledge it is, in 
which the affection is set on fire, as is well known to those who ' 
are accustomed to ecstesy (“ ad anagogicos excessus ”). In mv 
thismauTiero/ knowledge is to ut sowihi ly 
man in this life. If God shall perform aught beyond thiS, it is 
a special privilege, not the common laxv ’ (Comm, in Sent. ii. 
diet. 23, art. 2, qu. 3, cone!.). 

Thus mystical experience is declared to belong to 
the lex cornmuniSf and not to be an exception, a 
privilege, a miracle. Another passage explicitly 
refuses to formulate any theory as to mystical 
knowledge: 

* If you ask how this [repose to the xesson, when the whole 
affection goes forth to God, as Dionysius describes] takes place, 
inquire of giyoe, not of learning, of desire, not of intelligence, 
of the groaning of prayer, not of the study of understanding’ 
ilUn^ariwmf Jvn.l 

In the famous opuscule de Adheerendo Deo, 
ascribed to the tJorninican Albertus Magnus 
(t 1280), the traditional method of prayer is 
lucidly set forth : internal recollection, the mind 
stripped naked of all phantasms and images, sim- 
plirod and tranquillize in God (ch. 5 ; cf. his Fara- 
ais%is animee, 33). 

St. Thomas Aquinas (t 1274), though an ecstatic, 
has left us no on mystSKsal theology, 

ordy^a^veiy few.casuabreferences to 
ha the wfudeof Ms voluminous works. 

* It is just possible, however, to discover Ms view, 
which depends on Ms Aristotelian theory of cogni- 
tion. This theory teaches that, just as our senses 
perceive objects by means of an impression on the 
sense-organ {e.g., the image on the retina, com- 
municated to the brain), which impression is not 
itself perceived but is the ‘ medium by which ’ we 
perceive the objects, so our intellect knows by 
means of impressions {species impresses) which are 
the ‘ medixun by which ’ it knows ideas {ideas, vsrha 
mentis, species expresses), 

i. In man^s present state the only species impresses 
that he receives are conveyed to the mind through 
the senses nihil in intellectu quod non prius in 
sensu ’) ; they are but attributes of material objects 
^ abstracted ’ {i.e. considered apart) from the objects. 
Hence, by means of these impressions, the mind 
(a) directly knows abstract qualities {quidditatss) 
which exist individually in material objects, but 
it knows them, not as existing individually, but 
as potentially universal. Further, (5) our intellect 


knows the individual things themselves indirectly 
by their qualities, and (c) it can arrive at some 
kind of knowledge of non-material thing? by reason- 
ing from its abstract idea* [Smnma Theol. i. Ixxxv. 

I 1). Thus it cannot know God directly, but can 
argue to His existence and His nature from crea- 
tures by abstraction and negation . But intellectual 
ideas thus formed in the mind are not really under- 
‘=iTood by the mind unless it represents them by the 
imagination; it ‘turns to images' (‘convertit se 
ad phantasmata ') so that it may behold the uni- 
versal in the particular, wherein alone it has real 
existence {%b. Ixxxiv. 7). 

Sfc Thomas points out that ‘ each man car n 

himself, that when he tries to understand ^ i- p-* .\jr - 
for himself some 

of examples, in ' , i - i - 

to undeistand , » . -i . . i, , 

make someone i \ • - * ’ - ■ ' ■ ■ „ - . • i ^ .i- 

hmi. out of whk ■* .v ■''r '* rv ji ? '-n'; ucc 

to understand ’ 

We can represent to ourselves spiritual truths and 
spiritual substances (God and angels and souls) 
only by images, which we know to be inadequate, 
but yet in which we behold something more than 
the phantasma : 

‘ Intellectualis cognitio non sistit in pliantasmatihus, sed in 
eis contemplatur puriiatem intelhgibilis leritatis (Summa, ii. 
ii. qu, clxxx. art. 5 ad 2, according to the best text) 

ii. But a disembodied soul or an angel is an in- 
telligence independent of a bodily organ ; hence it 
understands spiritual things as they are, without 
‘ turning to phantasmata.' As it cannot get im- 
pressions by the hodily senses, since it has none, 
its impressions {species impresses) must be ‘ infused ' 
in some way, natural to it, but unknown to us; 
these species will not be abstractions from matter, 
but purely non-material ; they will nob be multiple 
and complex representations (as ours are) of objects 
which are unities, but one and total. Such pure 
intellects, instead of knowing the nniversal in the 
particular, know the particular in the universal in 
one glance ; they do not argue from fact to fact, 
from premiss to conclusion, but in one act know 
the conclusion and the premisses in it. Thus the 
angelic cognition resembles the intuitive perceptions 
of sense rather than the analytic and synthetic 

rocess of reason. Its knowledge is direct, imme- 

iate, intuitive, in comparison with the abstract- 
ing and reasoning of a mind wMch is in partial 
dependence on the brain ; but still it is mediate, 
indirect, in so far as an ‘ impression ’ is needed as 
the ‘ medium by which ' it knows. It is possible 
in this angelic manner to know God inAitively 
instead of by reasoning, but imp<«sible to know 
Him ‘ as He is ^ ; for an impression in a finite mind 
must ^te, and cannot adequately represent 
the infinite; and, however much the species 
representing God be increased in clarity and splen- 
dour, they must infinitely fall short of His inenable 
glory. 

iii. But angels and men have as their reward the 
‘ beatific vision ' of God ‘ as He is,’ in which God is 
seen by means of Himself, He Himself being united 
immediately to the human intellect as species im- 
pressa, so that He is both the thing seen and the 
‘ means by wMoh ’ it is seen — this divine impression 
is called the lumen glories. Thus the blessed par- 
ticipate in their measure in the act in which God 
knows Himself without medium, and are united 
to Him as Act (God is actus purus) in so far as 
may be, without losing their own individuality, 
which retains all its former powers and activities ; 
they are transformed into God without ceasing to 
be themselves. They see God wholly, yet in vary- 
ing degrees ; as He is, but not completely, ‘ totum 
non totaliter, dare non comprehensive.’ 

As this is the end for which man is made, and 
Ms reward, it is not given to man in his state of 
probation. 
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St. Thomas has, however, incautiously followed St. Augustine, 
de Gm. ad UU. xii , m admitting that the beatific vision was 
granted to Moses and St r- -'h-" •'vt of their corporal 
senses; he did not ri-* i . ' distinguishes the 

beatific vision from '>■ ■ - ' i - u , in degree, not in : 

hind, so that he is not to be followed here. Dominican theo- 
logians have rigidly followed St. Thomas ; some Benedictines 
have added St. Benedict to Moses and St. Paul ; some Car- 
melites have added Elias the prophet , the Jesuit theologians 
have w'isely agreed with Albertos, Alexander of Hales, and 
.« /^aninvijv that the hivfien glories has ever been 
j ■! ’“ ■ r ' •). to Christ, though some of them have 

s- . ■ I & . rapture may have been granted to the 

Blessed Virgin. 

It follows from St. Thomas’s epistemology that 
man’s intellect in this life is not radically incapable : 
of receiving pure intellectual species such as it will 
con-natursuly receive after death. If it should 
receive any, however, it will not understand them 
in the ordinary way, except ^convertendo se ad 
phantasmata by forming examples of them in 
the imagination, and translating them thus into 
images and human words. Hence St. Thomas’s 
theory of prophecy and visions {Summa, li. ii. qu. 
clxxi. ; Queest. de Veritatet xii.) ; God can com- 
municate truth to man in three ways ; (a) by 
‘ corporal vision * of something real, together with 
an intellectual ‘light’ to judge of it; (b) by an 
‘ imaginary vision/ which is the proper medium of 
prophecy (in this vision images are either produced 
or re-arranged in the imagination), together with 
intellectual light to judge its meaning — these are 
usually to the eye (‘ visions ’ proper) or to the ear 
(‘locutions ’) ; they are difficult to distinguish from 
the images which a lively imagination forms for 
itself, they may be imitated by the devil, or they 
may be ffidsified by admixture from the man’s own 
activity; (c) by an ‘intellectual vision* of pure 
truth without any phantasmata ; this is the angelic 
kind of knowledge by pure infused species, the 
same as that given after death, and it is not in 
itself liable to error (so St. Thomas, with all theo- 
logians, after St. Augustine). In order, however, 
that the prophet may understand and communicate 
the truth which he has received, he must needs 
‘ turn to phantasmata ’ : 

‘ Ita dare veritatis cognitio inf unditurut . . . ex veritateiam 
perspecta, ipse sibi imagines formare possit, quibus utatur 
propter naturam nostn mtellectus’ (de Ver. xii. 12 corp.); 
‘secundum intelligentis arbitrium in imaginativa congrue 
formantur imagines ’ (tfi. ad 2). 

These images and words can express pure truth 
only in an inadequate and symbolic way ; they are 
therefore a grievous source of error, except in so 
far as ‘intellectual light’ guides the prophet to 
translate suitably. If the images are infused 
together with the truths themselves, then an 
imaginary vision accompanies the intellectual 
vision, and we are face to face with the phenomena 
so vividly described by St. Bernard. fiitelJeetual 
vision is higher than prophecy {ih, xii. 7 and 
Simma, a. d. qu. clxxiv. 3) ; in it the absolute 
simplicity of the divine light is, as it were, ‘con- 
tracted and specificated* by coni^etion with the 
angelic light, which is less simple and universal, 
and more adapted to our nature. To fall back 
into imaginations is a weakness, due to defect of 
inteHectual light. 

St. Thomas teaches, with all earlier and later 
theologians, that Adam in the state of innocence 
could see God after this angelic fashion by pure 
species, as the angels do by nature {de Ver, xviii. 
1 ad 12), ‘per intelligibiles efiectus* (Simma, i. 
xciv. 1), though his mind worked as ours does by 
‘turning to jpiantasmata * ; only his imagination 
was the servant of his intellect, whereas ours is 
frequently its master. He could therefore ‘ con- 
sider * intellectual truths and God Himself by using 
his imagination to subserve his intellect, without 
fear of its lading him into error. 

In all this St, Thomas is elaborating an older 
theory, which we have seen described by St. 


Bernard and Kichard of St. Victor as regards the 
contemplative state. We should anticipate that 
St. Thomas also must regard mystical theology as 
the angelic consciousness communicated to man, 
and we might confidently argue to this from the 
fact that ‘ intellectual visions ’ are not peculiar to 
prophecy, but axe understood by all mediseval 
writers to be common in the saints. But, as a 
fact, St. Thomas incidentally confirms our antici- 
pations by a clear statement. 

He asserts that Adam’s knowledge was ‘ contemplation/ and 
that ‘in contemplation God is seen by a medmm which is the 
lumen which elevates the mind to perceive the 

divine, but not so that the divine essence is iniraediately seen ; 
a/nd Wits hy grace He ts seen J>y him who contemplates after the 
state of siUy though more perfectly in tAe state of innocence ' (de 
Ver, xviiL 1 ad 4). 

Therefore contemplation restores to man by grace 
some measure of that angelic knowledge which 
Adam had of God before the Tall. Adam’s in- 
fused knowledge was ‘ from the irradiation of the 
Divine wisdom’ (id. xviii. 2), and we receive the 
same by the ‘ gifts of the Holy Ghost ’ (these are 
infused at baptism) of wisdom and of understand- 
ing, which cause in us ‘a certain affinity to the 
divine* (m S Sent. dist. 36, qu. 2, art. 1, sol. 1), 
and this ‘leads us to a kind of deiform and in 
some wise explicit ^^contemplation of the ax tides 
which faith holds in human fashion as it were 
under a veil* {ih.). 

‘Hence faith, which causes us to hold the spiritual veiled, as 
it were, “by a mirror and in a riddle,” perfects the mind in a 
human vvaj, and therefoie it is a virtue. But if the mmd is so 
far uplifted by supernatural light that it is introduced to behold 
the spiritual things themselves, this is above human measure ; 
and this is done by the gift of understanding ’ (ib. art 2, sol 1). 

St. Thomas seems to have been conscious of possess- 
ing something of this gift which is above faith, 
when in his dying act of faith in the Heal Presence 
he declared : 

* If there be in this world any knowledge of this sacrament, 
that is stronger than faith, I wish now to use it, to affirm tihat I 
truly believe/ etc. 

In his Comm, on X Tim. m, he says that it is 
impossible to ‘comprehend’ God; but to touch 
Him {attingere), though impossible by nature, is 
to be our aim, in this Mfe by ^ace, in the next by 
glory. This experience of (jod is a ‘ nobler faith/ 
though the virtue has a stricter right to the name 
(de Ver, xii 12, corp.). 

But St, Thomas nowhere treats the question 
which he thus incidentally answem we can 
simply conclude that he is in harmony with tradi- 
tion, but that he does not regard mystical experi- 
ence as real knowledge until it is translatedfinto 
phantasmata, nor as a part of dogmatic science. 
We are not to be surprised that in his disquisitions 
on the active and contemplative lives {in $ Sent, 
dist. 35, qu. 1, and Summa, ii, ii. qn. clxxx.) he 
describes contemplation ‘humano modo/ as the 
brief rest of the mind upon the great verities at 
which it has arrived by argument and investiga- 
tion, avoiding any mention of mystical prayer. 
He means by the contemplative life the life of 
study and passion for laruth, as opposed to the life 
which uses the body to do external works. In the 
Order of Preachers, to which he belonged, he 
thinks t3ie perfect admixture of the two is to be 
found in the combination of study with preaching. 
He did not simply distinguish the two lives as 
that of prayer and that of works of charity. The 
theory just exposed as latent in St. Thomas has 
not been discovered by most of his followers and 
commentators, hnt it is discernible in his prede- 
! cessors. What is more, it justifies and explains 
the practical advice which we have traced from 
early times up to St, Thomas’s own master, 
Albertus, that in prayer images and phantasmata 
shoiHd he put aside, and then the intellect can 
receive pure spiritual species, though secretly and 
obscurely, while its ordinary use remains in abey- 
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•ance. This lofty angelic knowledge is utter ignor- 1412), and many others are interesting and edify- 
ance (until it is perhaps symboHcailj and tenta- ing documents. It would seem that the value of 
tively translated) to the intellect itself, hnt it all these revelations varies according to the Intel - 
infiames the will with intense love and desire, iectnal power of the recipient of the mystical light, 
The soul loves and desires without understanding ; and her jpower of ‘ translating’ what she has ex- 
it }oi%s for and partially enjoys it knows not perienced, as well as according to the amount of 
what. This is the ‘ ray of darkness ’ of Dionysius, light received. Delusions are always exceedingly 
the wisdom which is ignorance, the * cloud of common in such cases, even in real mystics of holy 
unknowing/ the obscure night of the spirit, the life, and may occur in the ease of saints who have 
anagogical way to the unseen and incommunicable, insisted that all their words came from God {see 
Are we to Brush aside this theory as founded Poulain, Grdces d’oraUon, ch. xxi.). When the 
upon an obsolete epistemology ? Let us note, at Church ‘ approves ’ the published revelations of a 
smy rate, (I) that our employment of phantasmata holy person, this only means that they contain 
in order to understand is simply a fact of experi- nothing contrary to the Faith, and may be read 
ence ; (2) that the distinction between the lower without harm. It is not necessary to regard 
and the higher powers of the soul, though neglected revelations as mere imagination (though, of course, 
or denied by many moderns, is more vivialy ex- they often are no more than this), with no spiritual 
perienced even in q^uite inchoate mystical states light behind them, simply because they are mis- 
than it ever is by our ordinary consciousness, and taken or even absurd ; they are sometimes mingled 
ought to be accepted as one of the facts to be imagination and badly-interpreted light, 
explained rather than as a theory to account for The English group of mediaeval mystics has been 
the phenomena ; (3) that the possibility of cognition neglected until recently; Margerie Kempe (c. 
by purely intellectual species, while it may seem a 1290 ?); then the hermit Eichard Kolie of Hampole 
somewhat wild hypothesis of Scholasticism and, (t 1349), whose writings, both in English and in 
from the philosophic point of view, nothing more, Latin (the latter translated by Eichard Misyn), 
is in reality less a tradition from Patristic days or have a peculiar charm. The form of his mystical 
a deduction from a ready-made theory of cognition experiences is less picture than music and song, 
than an explanation of real mystical experience. Walter Hilton (f 1396), a Carthusian, was much 
♦ It seems extremely probable that the origin of influenced by Eolle ; his best known work is TAe 
the theory was not so much the attribution of a Scale of Ferfection ; his other works have never 
supposed angelical faculty to contemplatives as been published. At the end of the 14th cent, an 
the ascription of mystical intelligence to the angelic unknown mystic published some wonderful tracts, 
nature. of which the chief is TAe Cloud of Unknowing ^ a 

It would seem that theologians, themselves marvellously clear and practical nttle treatise, an 
mystics, evolved the idea of spiritual intelligence admirable guide for contemplative prayer. It 
from their o^vn experience, and attributed it in a seems to sum up the doctrines of St. John of the 
yet higher and purer form to the spiritual sub- Cross two hundred years beforehand, 
stances with which they seemed to be in com- In Germany Master Eckhart of Cologne (f 1327), 
munion as well as to read of in Holy Scripture, a Dominican, was suspected of Quietism, and. 
We may safely take the laige lines of the Scliol- thougli he submitted to censure with all humility, 
astic theory as a w'orking hypothesis; that the some propositions attributed to him were proscribed 
human mind in its natural and ordinary operation by John XXii. in 1329. False mysticism, such as 
is cognizant of spiritual things only indirectly, that of the Beghards (condemned at Vienne, 1312), 
by abstraotion from sensible images, and then by was rejected by las followers, the great Dominicans 
the way of ‘eminence’ and of negation, whereas Henry Suso (t 1366), a mystic of poetical tempera- 
mystical knowledge is a different operation of the ment and extraordinary austerity, and J. Tauler 
same faculty, whereby it knows spiritual things (t 1361), the great preacher, whose instructions are 
directly by means of purely non -material impres- still of great practical value. The Theologia Ger- 
sions received from them in some unknown manner. Tnanica appeared about 1350 ; the Neun Felsen of 
3. Post-Scholastic mystics. — This hypothesis Eulman Merswin of Strassburg w'as long ascribed 
will suggest an explanation of the phenomenon of to Suso (see also F. Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystik^ des 
visioffe so common at all periods, but particularly XlVien Jahrh., Leipzig, 1846); the Flemish lluys- 
remarkable in the ease of the ‘revelations’ pub- broeck (t 1381) was a follower of Tauler; his writ- 
lished by many female saints of the Middle Ages, ings rank high as personal documente, and are on 
Mtoy of these were mystics of a high order, but fire with love, though somewhat lacktog in logical 
mystms .whose impressions are easily and regularly sequence. They were much used by the Franciscan 
translated into imagery. The revelations of St. Henry Herp or Harphius (f 1478) in his Theologia 
Catherine of Siena (f 1380) become profound in- Mystica, From the congregations founded by 
siaructions on the spiritual life; those of St. Euyshroeck at Gronendaal came the famous 
Catherine of Genoa (f 1510) contain dogmatic Thomas k Eempis. 

theology of extraordinary beauty and value. St. The chancellor of Paris University, Jean Gerson 
Gertrude impresses us with the vastness of her (t 1429), in his Mystica Theologia, places the 
theological horizon, in spite of the pictorial nature mystic faculty in the ‘ synderesis’ (or habit of first 
of hex conceptions, like those of the two Mechtildes principles of action), which he calls the ‘ apex 
(St. Mechtilde of Hackeborn [t 1298] ; Mechtilde mentis.’ There are passages on mysticism among 
of Magdeburg, whose visions were written in old the curious and somewhat paradoxical treatisea 
German [t 1280 or 1285]), but these are narrower of the pious Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (f 1464). 
and more ‘ devotional.’ St. Bridget ot Sweden The Benedictine Biosius (Louis de Blois, f 1565) 
(t 1373) heads the long list of ecstatics who receive wrote admirable ascetical works _ for cloistered 
‘revelations’ about the details of our Lord’s Pas- religious. He continues the tradition that the 
sion (the most read of these is perhaps Catherine practice of continual aspirations is the best means 
Emmerich [t 1824]) ; the accounts given by these of attaining pure prayer and ‘ union vdth God 
various seers are impossible to reconcile with each without any medium.’ His Jmtructio S^ritualis, 
other. St. Hildegarde (t 1179) and St. Elizabeth composed for his own use, is one of the best books 
of Sehbnau (t c. 1165) were prophetesses, who at- of direction for contemplatives. 
tributed to a divine source much curious inf orma- 4. The Discaiced Carmelites. — The great saanta 

tipn which they published. * The writings of Angela of the 16th cent, were largely engaged in reformmg 
of Foligno (t 1309), Juliana of Norwich (Kving the Church ; but in the tranquillity of arose 
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the two greatest of writers on mysticism, the Car- man in heaven, and St. Thomas teaches that intel- 
melites St, Theresa of Jesus (t 1582) and St. John lectnai visions do not of themselves impede the use 
of the Cross (t 1691). The incomparable charm of of the senses {d^ Fer. xii. 9 ad 4 ; li. n. <jn. 

St. Theresa’s personality and her robust common clxxiii. art. 3), although ‘ the more the inind is 
sense have given immense popularity to her writ- abstracted from the body, the more it receives the 
lags, which are the most complete and vivid influence of spiritual suostances ’ {in 4 Se7i^ dist 
descriptions ever penned of the successive pheno- 50, qu. i. art. 1), according to the traditional 
mena of the inner experiences of a saint. Their doctrine ; so that naturally St. Theresa^ herself 
value as testimony can hardly be exaggerated, found in the seventh state that her mystical con- 
They contain much excellent counsel and many sciousness, though permanent, was more vivid in 
new and necessary distinctions. St. Theresa, how- the time of prayer, when distracting occupations 
ever, differs greatly from other mystics in her were set aside. 

estimates of the various facta, and she is the Thus the smooth ascent of the original four 
starting-point of a new tradition. In her earliest degrees is roughly broken in The Spiritual Castle 
work 5ie distinguishes the degrees of prayer ac- hy the addition of the seventh, which reverses the 
cording to their psychological effects : the first is process. St. Theresa’s classification has been 
meditation, in which all the powers of the soul act followed by most subsequent writers, and of late 
natural^ and freely ; they work hard with small years it has been adopted by Poulain. His view 
result (X^e, chs. 11-13); the second includes * re- is that mystical states are accompanied by a 
collection’ and the ‘prayer of quiet,’ wherein ‘ ligature ’ or tying up of the powers, which in the 
the will is united to God, while the imagination lower degrees (recollection, quiet) has only a partial 
and intelleet remain free to help or hinder this and slight effect upon the mtellect and imagina- 
delightful union (14-15) ; in the tnird degree these tion, but in ‘full union ’ prevents all the powers 
powers are also drawn into union, without either from working in their natural way, and, finally, 
being lost or yet able to tell how they work ; this in ecstasy affects even the body. This ligature, 
causes an inebriation, a glorious folly, and leaves after having produced its full effect in such 
behind it greater effects than quietude (16-17) ; ecstasies, disappears in the seventh mansion, or 
the fourth state is a complete union of all the ‘transforming union,’ which is characterized by 
powers, so that it is impossible to speak or read ; the appearance of a kind of double consciousness, 
this lasts a bare half-hour, but may lessen and re- This sudden reversal of the sequence seems to set 
turn so as to occupy hours ; but the utmost point us in front of an insoluble problem. Poulain is 
of transformation in God lasts only an instant, dissatisfied with the idea that his ligatnre is the 
When the effects extend even to the body, insensi- natural result of attention to spiritual things, and 
bility, ecstasy, rapture, or flight of the spirit is that even ecstasy is but the natural efiect of extra- 
produced, ana even levitation (18-20). She speaks ordinary mental concentration. He inclines to 
turther of locutions (25), of intellectual and imagin- see in the ligature a sealing up by God of the 
ary visions (27-29), of appearances of Satan (31), hell doors of consciousness, in order that the soul may 
(32), and saints (33) ; she tells of the great value of not be distracted from the heavenly vision. But 
seeing the humanity of Christ (37), of the gift of then, why does it cease in the highest degree? 
miracles (39). She concludes with more purely The simplest reply is to deny that St. Theresa’s 
mystical visions of ‘ the truth itself,’ and how aU important and excellent analysis necessarily corre- 
tmngs are in God (40). The concluding chapters spends to an ascending scale of mystical elevation 
of the Life are later than the rest ; but her last or of moral sanctity. It does not seem to be paral- 
work, The Spiritual Castle^ is more important leled in the experience of most of the great mystics, 
still, haying been composed after she had long been and it is well known that the details of St. 
in the highest states which she had not yet attained Theresa’s ‘ mansions ’ are almost wholly from her 
when she wrote her Life. In this final work she own history, and cannot he verified in other saints, 
•places ‘recollection’ and ‘quiet’ in the fourth It is easy enough to obtain testimonies from 
‘mansion’of the sold, ‘union ’in the fifth, complete persons who frequently experience the lower 
union and ecstasies in the sixth, together with the degrees of prayer that the phenomena of * ligatnre ’ 
vision^ of the humanity of Christ, the wounds of correspond exactly to the familiar experience that, 
love, the pains of longing, etc. The seventh while one is listening to the conversation df one 
mansion is spiritual marriage, an anticipated person, one can hear, without understanding, what 
heaven, in which the soul begins to understand the another person says. In such prayer the intellect, 
graces which it has received, and is continually being engaged upon pure intellectual knowle^e in 
conscious of the presence of the three Persons of an inchoate manner, feels blank and inactive ; the 
the Blessed Trinity. ^ will is drawn to Gotd, without sensible fervour ; 

How, though St. Theresa intends those degrees the imagination may run wild, because the will 
to represent'stages of perfection, yet the main dis- prefers to leave it alone rather than detach itself 
tinction between the tour oHginal degrees is psy- from the act of loving, in order to control its 
chological, not really according to the auantity of vagaxies. But in those persons to whom ‘ txansla- 
mystical light, but to the perceived e^ctof that tIon’ into sensible impressions is when 

li^t on the soul and body. Those degreed are the communicationa are somewhat obsem^^ by 
roughly equivalent to the third, fourth, fifth, and images and less ^pure’ (as St. John of the Gross 
sixth mansions. When the saint herself reached has it), the imagination also is occupied with holy 
the seventh mansion, she discovered to her surprise things, and the lower appetite is filled with peace 
that the psychological effects, which had reached and joy ; thus we have the prayer of quiet or of 
their culmination in ecstasy, ceased or diminished union. As to the effect on the body, St. John of 
(she had occasional raptures later on), and that the Cross teaches that ecstasy and sudden rapture 
she could experience even higher communications are due to bodily weakness j as the man grows 
than before without any suspension of the bodily more spiritual by the effect of the intellectual 
ffacidti^; nay more, that the peace of ‘quiet’ or light, his soul and body are spiritualized, so as to 
^ union was no longer needed, for she could he become a fitter vehicle to endure the higher kinds 
^conseious of the mystical Light, and of the Trinity, of union without any ‘ligature’ or bodily ecstasy 
while gmng her mind fully to necessary ocenpa- Psychologically it is probable that Ribot is right 
tiona. Tins should not have astonished her direc- in holding that ‘ attention ’ is not the intensihea- 
xors,^ for the beatific vision itself will not impede tion of one faculty, but the detaching of the 
intellectual, sensible, or corporal powers of others ; absence ot mind is a mark of concen- 
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trafcion ; and intense involuntary concentration 
on the most absorbing and delightful vision is 
commonly held by theologians to be a sufficient 
explanation of most ecstasies, which are commoner 
in women than in men, and are more frequent in 
persons of feeble intellect like St. Joseph of Cuper- 
tino than in the strong-minded like St. Francis de 
Sales or St. Vincent de Paul. AU this ten^ to 
show that it is safest to regard St. Theresa’s origi- 
nal four degrees as psychological varieties which 
are not always successive stages nor always signs 
of definite degrees of perfection. 

Some of the many confusions and apparent con- 
tradictions in St. Theresa’s writings may be ex- 
plained by her having subordinated her own views 
to the dicta of some of her confessors. For 
example, she herself suffered grievously for about 
eighteen years from inability to meditate ; yet in 
her latest work (TAe Interior Castle^ or the Man- 
sions, 6tli mansion, ch. vii.) she declares that it is 
a delusion when people think that they cannot 
meditate, however sublime their prayer may be, 
and in her Way of JPerfection she describes medi- 
tation as quite easy ; yet in the same chapter of 
the 0th * mansion,*^ her experience and common 
sense induce her to coirecfc this astonishing doc- 
trine, and she adds : 

^ Souls led in supernatural ways, and raised to perfect con- 
^ templation, are nght in declaring that they cannot practise 
this kind 0 / meditation ; as I said, I do not know why, but as a 
rule they are unable to do so. Yet they would be wrong in 
sajung that they cannot dwell on these mystenes, nor fre- 
■quenfcly think about them, eope^’al^y when these events are 
being celebrated by the Cai'ioho C/Mirch.’ 

This is, of course, quite accurate, if we under- 
stand that, in the time of grayer ^ contemplatives 
are utterly unable to think about mysteries with- 
out detaching themselves at least partially from 
the prayer, whereas out of prayer they can think 
about the mysteries of religion even more easily 
and more fruitfully than can the ordinary Christ- 
ian. But St. Theresa does not make this distinc- 
tion. She is even less convincing when she thinks 
that contemplatives cannot meditate * because they 
see the mysteries of Jesus Christ with a simple 
gaze.’ She herself had so many intellectual and 
imaginary visions of definite facts or mysteries 
that she does not appear to realize that others 
receive only a pure intellectual light, without 
differentiation or definition. No one would gather 
from her writings that the mystic in gener^ aims 
simply at union with God, above all sense and 
imagination and feeling. She belongs really to 
the same category as the great St. Gertrude or St. 
Bridget, not to that of St. Gregory, St. Bernard, 
and St. John of the Cross. Her matter-of-fact 
Spanish character desired definite knowledge, and 
she astounds us by the statement : 

‘When imaginary visions are divine, they seem in a manner 
more profitable for us than others, as being more suited to our 
nature— with the exception of the visions sent by our Lord in 
the seventh mansion, which far surpass all others’ (6th mansion, 
«ch. ix.). 

St. John of the Cross, a disciple of St. Theresa, 
refers his readers to her admirable descriptions of 
mystical phenomena, but he will give none him- 
self ; and ne refuses to estimate prayer according 
to its effects upon soul and body, bringing peace, 
joy, terror, and longing to the one, and sharp pain, 
dislocation of the bones, raising from the ground, 
insensibility, or apparent death to the other. He 
tests all such manifestations, on the contrary, by 
their influence on union with God ; none of these 
psychical and psycho-physical phenomena is a 
proximate means of union, and the same is true of 
-every sort of vision, locution, etc. None of these 
things is to be desired or prayed for ; and, if they 
occur, they must not be attended to. It is not 
necessary even to decide whether visions and locu- 
tions are from God, from the imagination, or from 


the devil; they are merely to be set aside and 
never thought of; by this means they can do no 
harm if they are not from God, while, if they are 
divine, they will produce their due effect without 
our attending to them. All our effort is to be to 
attain union with God, i.e. with His will. The 
‘purer ’ the rays of infused contemplation, the less 
they are perceptible, and the less their effect on 
the imagmation and the sensible affections. No 
one is to desire the joy of the ‘ pi'ayer of quiet ’ or 
the inebriation of the next degree, but merely the 
dry and pure contemplation, which produces joy 
and inebriation only in the highest part of the 
soul. Aridity is not to be feared, for it is the 
thirst of the soul for God. St. John is drawn to 
treat of the ascetical side of the contemplative’s 
life in a manner which is disconcertingly austere 
in The Ascent of Mount Carmel, an unfinished 
work. But it should be recollected that the utter 
renunciation and self-abandonment which he 
preaches would be as imprudent to attempt as they 
would be impossible to practise for an ordinary 
Christian, whereas for the mystic this entire strip- 
ping of all is accomplished readily and wifti 
interior relish. 

But who is to be started on this ascent? The 
ancients had usually left undetermined to whom 
was applicable the advice to leave all forms and 
shadows and to grope for God in darkness and 
renunciation ; but they had recommended univers- 
ally the practice of aspirations, which would lead 
men insensibly to the heights of prayer. But in 
the 16th cent, formal ‘ meditation,’ by the use of 
the imagination, together with elaborate thinking 
out of a subject, was becoming common. When is 
it right to renounce meditation of this kind, and 
to follow the ancient and contradictory rule of 
ceasing imagination and thought, in order to unite 
the wUl alone to God ? St. John of the Cross gives 
a plain and categorical reply, which has been per- 
sistently neglected ever since his day. His first 
statement of the rule is in The Ascent, ii. 13 ; he 
repeats it more clearly in The Obscure Night, i. 9, 
and sums it shortly, with further remarks, in The 
Living Flame, iii. 34 f . Many people in the world, 
he says, and most (though not quite all) who enter 
a contemplative order develop an inability to medi- 
tate when they pray, accompanied by anxious 
aridity, in which they^ constantly think of God, 
yet can get no consolation either from God or from 
creatures ; this is the ‘ night of the senses,’ caused 
by the commencement of infused contempJhtion, 
which is as yet imperceptible because weak and 
unaccustomea, but is suracient to wean the soul 
from the pleasure that it once took in meditation 
and sensible devotion, and to cause a desire of 
solitude and repose, together with the loss of the 
power of fixing the imagination. In this state the 
soul is to abandon itself to God, and be content in 
prayer with a loving attention to Him, without 
attempting to comprehend its own state or to 
possess any particular knowledge; and it will 
find itself marvellously sustained by the interior 
nourishment which all-unconsciously it absorbs in 
this fervent but arid prayer. (Indeed, the one 
sure proof that the soul is doing righfc is to be 
found in its swift progress in virtue.) If the soul 
attempts to act with the imagination, it spoils 
God’s work ; and St. John of the Cross indulges in 
violent objurgations of the directors of souls who 
insist upon imaginative and discursive meditation, 
because the mind seems to be doing nothing, wast- 
ing its time, and mooning away in laziness ; such 
false guides are painting their wretched daubs 
where God is limning with His own delicate touch 
{Living Flame, loc* cit). After the ‘night of the 
senses’ follows the ‘night of the spirit,’ with its 
terrific interior (and usually also exterior) trials 
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iii.), in which God hnniblea, 
detaches, and purifies the higher part of the soul 
for that more perfect union of whidi St. John 
speahs in The SpiriHial Canticle and The Living 
Marne of Lorn, It is to he noted that the method 
of prayer inculcated for the ' night of the senses ’ 
is exactly the traditional one ; the ‘ night of the 
spirit^ is also traditional— -the great desolation, 
trial, purification, taught hy almost all mystics. 

Something of the tradition of St. John of the 
Cross was preserved in subsequent writers of the 
Carmelite Order, among whom may he partienlarly 
mentioned Joseph a Jesu Maria (t 162fi), whose 
most useful Spanish treatise {1658-59, Ital. ver- 
sion 1654-69) gives in its first part an excellent 
theo^, with practical advice, of contemplation, 
and Thomas of Jesus (t 1627), a great mystic, who 
closely agrees with the doctrine of Aquinas as 
above described, adding much which is less to the 
point from St. !^naventura, and (especially) Hugh 
and Bichard of St. Tictor. Mystical contempla- 
tion is knowledge like that of the angels, and is 
above faith, though below the beatific vision. 
He distinguishes the lower degrees, which are 
habitually exercised by the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
of wisdom and understanding, fium the higher, 
which are never habits, but infused acts, in which 
experimental knowledge of God is attained by a 
kind of touch (cf. Living Flarm^ ii. ) and embrace 
(Via brevis et plana, 14 ; de Contemplcdione Divina, 
i. 5, V. 2, 14, vi. 1 ; de Oratione Limna sive a Deo 
infusa, iv. 2, etc.). A later Carmelite, Philippus 
a SS. Trinitate (t 1671), is at times an astonishingly 
fooli^ writer. Having declared that we must use 
to God from the contemplation of creatures, he 
wastes a large part of his work upon a summjuy 
description of all created things and their uses, with 
such comments as the following (in the chapter on 
precious stones): 4apis iaspis confortat stoma- 
chum.’ He suggests that mystical contemplation 
is not by infused intellectual species, but by a 
partial and blurred communication of the Inmen 
glorioe — an opinion which appears to contradict all 
Christian mystics, in particular, St. Gregory, St. 
Thomas, and St. John of the Cross. The Dom- 
inican Vallagomera (t 1665), though he follows 
Philippus, is a far better authority. He has filled 
his book with q^tationsffom St. Thomas, hut has 
no philosophical explanation of mystical philosophy 
to offer. 

5. 'Die reversal of tradition. — St. Francis of 
Sales (T 1622), who shows himself in his TraiU de 
V amour de Dieu as a theologian of wdde and pro- 
found thought, has given in that work fine descrip- 
tions of contemplative prayer, which his subject 
causes him to treat from an affective point of view. 
Some of his spiritual letters, and those of St. Jeanne 
de Chantal, contain instructions on the 
tradMonal method which are of inestimable value. 

But at this very time the, dogmaf^ theologians 
were rising up against mystioal theology. The 
great Dominicans, following the example of St. 
Thomas in his Smmha, ignored it; fire great 
Jesuits denied its very exiSenee, For example, 
Thiophile l^ynaud (t 1666} explains why the 
‘prayer of silence’ and ‘spiritual sleep’ must be 
impossible (HeterocUfa Spiritualia, ii. 5). Super- 
natural contemplation, he insists, is the same as 
‘ vulgar mental prayer,’ only in a more perfect 
degree; it culmmates in a ‘simple intuition of 
God,’ which is a judgment of the reason, complet- 
ing and crowning a complex theological discursus. 
Suarez (f 1617), the most voluminous of Jesuit 
theologiaiis, works out precisely the same view at 
length (de Virtute Eeligionis, tract. IV. ii. 9-20). 
He admits that God can infuse pure intellectual 
knowledge (ih. 14-16), and did so In Adam’s case, 
and also in that of the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. John 


Baptist, and probably many others ; but this is a ^ 
process altogether above nature ; it cannot be begun 
by man ; it is very rarely granted, by some singular 
privilege, or for the sake of some great public 
utility, ‘ for God disposes all things sw^tly, and 
does not perform these miracles without a^eat 
cause.’ Therefore this miraculous kind of con- 
templation ‘is not counted among the kinds of 
mental prayer’; it is not to be prayed for, or 
desired, or m any way procured. 

This entire reversal of tradition was little noticed 
at the time, and many books on mysticism con- 
tinued to be published oy Jesuits as well as others. 
But the holy Cistercian Cardinal Bona (f 1674), 
in his learned and pious Via compendii ad Deum, 
states boldly that the pure prayer which he incul- 
cates, exercised without phautasmata, by the help 
of aspirations, ‘ is unimraaMy denied the schol- 
astics, but is admitted by holy and mystical writers,’ 
St. Theresa’s famous Jesuit confessor, Balthasar 
Alvarez (f 1580), succeeded in justifying before hia 
superiors his own mystical method of prayer ; but 
it was declared unsuitable to other Jesuits, who 
made meditation obligatory in their society soon 
after the death of their great founder. Meicurian, 
who was general of the society from 1573 to 1580, 
forbade the use of the works of Tauler, Kuysbroeck, 
Suso, Harphius, St. Gertrude, and St. ISIechtiide. 
Yet some of the chief mystical authors of the 17th 
cent, are Jesuits, such as Alvarez de Paz (f 16^), 
Sandmus (t 1656), and Godinez (t 1644) ; and the 
older tradition was carried on by various Jesuit 
ascetical writers, of whom Surin (t 1665) is the most 
celebrated. Other books may be cited : that of the 
Franciscan Cardinal de Lauria (t 1693), who followed 
mediaeval authorities and also the experiences of 
Ms friend Joseph of Cupertino, a saint whose life 
is as touching and poetical as it is extraordinary ; 
and the Benedictine Augustine Baker (t 1641), 
whose many treatises were fused into the celebrate 
Sancta Sophia by Serenus Cressy. 

The dangerous absurdities of the Quietists, led 
by Molinos (f 1696) and Mme. Guyon (t 1717), did 
more even than the theologians to bring contem- 
plative prayer into disrepute. The OTeat Bossuefc 
(t 1704), indeed, taught the traditional method with 
his accustomed lucidity, in some opuscules and in 
some of his letters. Yet the doctrine wMch pre- 
vailed in practice, even in the religions orders, waa 
that discursive meditation, with much movement 
of the imagination, was suitable to all (except a 
very few extraordinary and favoured soulsjfj and 
even to enclosed nuns. It was said to be not only 

E ossible, but easy, for every one; and for three 
undred years pious souls have been in the habit 
of supposing their failure in meditation to be a sad 
and rare phenomenon, due to their own wickedness 
and laziness, and a peculiarity too disedifying to 
he owned except in confession. It has been as* 
though St. John of the Cross had never penned his 
denunciations of directors, who bind souls to seek 
‘ paiticul^ knowledge,’ to ‘ apply the senses,’ Work 
the ima^jiaMen, and deduce eoncbn^kms by^ thio 
reason. ‘ Conteauplatives,^ ‘'mystic^’ have become 
a byword, as if they were imaginative, idle, weak- 
minded, sickly persons — the very antithesis of the 
real article. But then the popular idea of mystical 
graces among the educated, the learned, and the 
studentsof that ars artium, reaimen anvnharum^hB,e 
been that thty consist mainty in revelations and 
imaginary visions, in ecstasies and raptures(Tegarded 
as miracles intended by God to reveal the sanctity 
of the recipient), stigmata and levitations, and that 
the safest and most authorized among them are 
visions of our Lord’s Passion, or consolations from 
His humanity, such as the aght of His sacred heart, 
or the reception of Him in the arms in the form of 
an infant, and so forth. Contemplation has been 
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thougiit to l>e mainly the sensible tasting of 
mysteries, especially of the Passion. Art began 
no longer to represent the saints as kneeling | 
calmly in adoration, bnt as waving their arms and 
stretching their necks and rolling their eyes, in 
eestaaies of sensuous longing, while they tear aside 
their clothes to relieve their burning iJosoms ; the 
Roman and Bologn^e schools of painting and the 
Beminesque school of sculpture Join with baroque 
architecture in emphasizing the i7th and 18th cent, 
conceptions of devotion. 

This is the popular side, though the true teach- 
ing was never lost, and St. John of the Cross was 
honoured, if not read. The 18th cent, writers were 
chiefly compOeTs — c.y., Reguera (f 1747), who 
followed Godinez, and the Benedictine Schram 
(t 1707), who followed Reguera. The tendency of 
the period is to enumerate all the extraordinary 
manifestations that can be found, and to classify 
them in a theoretical scale which bears no rela- ' 
tion to facts. Some short but valuable practical 
instructions occur in the Houm Apostolicm and the 
Praxis confessarii of St. Alfonso diL^uori (f 1787). 
The Manuel des dims ini^rieures of Grou (a Jesuit 
until the suppression [f 1803]) is one of the best 
guides for contemplative souls. The best known 
axithor of the 18th cent, is Scaramelii (f 1752). 
His JHrettorio mistico is a valuable summary. He 
closely follows the views of Suarez. Like the rest 
of this school, he explains away the traditional 
advice to reject imaginations in prayer, as referring 
to the formation of an abstract ideal of God by 
the reason, by the via eminentice and via negatioms 
— ^the very confusion which pseudo-Dionysius has 
so carefully avoided. Hence Scaramelii can agree 
with Suarez that supernatural contemplation is 
but the crown of a process of reasoning ; the con- 
templation of God in caligine is the contemplation 
of an intellectual abstraction • hence its vagueness, 
hence it cannot be described I But one wonders 
how it can cause burning and ecstatic love, and this 
is left unexplained. This abstraction is all that is 
perceived in almost all the degees of mysticism. 
The intuition of God by ‘ infused species ’ is given 
to a few, but probably only in the highest degree, 
that of ^ spiritual marriage,’ and this grace is not 
to be wished or asked of God. The only mystical 
state which may be desired (and only if God has 
already raised the soul to the mystical state) is the 
contemplation of the abstract idea of God ! 

The 19 th cent, was singularly barren. The 
most* remarkable publication was Die christliche 
Mystik (Regensburg, 1836-42) by J. J. von Gorres ; 
it is mainly a dissertation on the external pheno- 
mena of mysticism (such as stigmata, prolonged 
fastSi bilocation, etc.), a repellent treatise, founded 
to some extent on doubtful sources. Yet it is not 
to be denied that this psycho-physical side demands 
scientific investigation. It seems certain that St, 
John of the Cross is justified in his view that the 
body is somehow ‘ spiritualized ’ by contemplation. 
Sucn facts as the power of saints over the animal 
world and the power of reading thoughts, e,g,, are 
proved beyond cavil ; whether tosome extent some of 
these phenomena are the results of mystical graces, 
or wholly independent of them, is a question to be 
examined. Levitation seems to occur apart from 
ecstasy in states of prayer which are not very 
advanced. J. Ribet’s La Mystique divine (Paris, 
1879-83) is a creditable work for its day. 

6. Recent Roman Catholic writers, — Saudreau 
and Poulain have abandoned the false road taken 
by their predecessors, though they have chosen 
diflerent paths. The many volumes of the former 
are valuable and helpful. While it is easy to 
criticize many details in his work, the whole of it 
is in general devoted to the restoration of the older 
tradition and to the justification of the prayer 


aspirations and of loving attention to God. 
Poulain has accumulated a great store of informa- 
tion, admirably arranged, and he gives excellent 
counsels. His classification has been criticized 
above ; it must be added that for traditional con- 
templative prayer he has substituted a new 
‘prayer of simplicity,’ which differs firom it very 
little, but is said to be wholly non-mystical, and is 
placed before, instead of after, the ‘ night of the 
senses.’ Lehodey follows Poulain. Zakn has 
stereotyped the popular 18th cent, view, described 
above, to a degree which no serious author of that 
date had ventured. He takes the view of Suarez 
and Scaramelii as to contemplation and infused 
prayer, but goes further in that he even throws 
doubt upon the existence of ‘intellectual visions’ 
[Einfuhrung in d’*e ('hrhfh M/.-Uk. p. 509 f.). 
Lamballe regards (yiiileiiiph-tiou as merely the 
exercise of faith, wiih rlic heip oj tiic *mfts of the 
Holy Ghost,’ which (against the Lhnologians) he 
seems to regard as extraordinary graces ; he 
teaches the traditional method. Putting 2ahn 
aside, it may he said that all recent Roman 
Catholic writers are agreed that it is permissible 
and proper to desire mystical prayer, though not 
its extraordinary by-products and psycho-physical 
effects. 

LITEEATUB.B. — ^Useful biblio^phies "will be found in Poulain 
and in Mar^chal (below). The following is a brief list of selecst 
Roman Catholic works; P, Lejeune, Manuei de thiologie 
mystique^ Paris, 1897, Introductim d la vie mystique, do. 1899, 
Eng. tr., An Introduction to the Mystical Idle, London, 19i5, 
UOraism rendue facih, Paris, 1904, see also his art ‘Con- 
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J. Marechal, ‘La Mystique chrdtienne,’ in Revue de Phil. 
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(tr. from the Summa Theol. only), do 1914 , B Weld-Blundell, 
Contemplative Prayer, Ven. Aug. BaJcer*s Teaching iherem, do. 

1914. J, Chapman. 

MYSTICISM (Christian, Protestant). — Pro- 
testant mysticism was horn out of the mysticism 
of the Roman Catholic Church and has lleen pro- 
foundly influenced by it throughout its entire 
course of development ; but other influences be- 
sides the old mysticism came into operation in 
the formation of Protestant mysticism, and the 
new forces helped to give a new direction to it. 
The most important new influence was the HT, 
now freshly alive in the 16th cent, in the tongue 
of the common people, and felt to be the master 
model of all religious experience and of all true 
piety. The great classics of mediaeval mysticism, 
especially the anonymous Theologia Germanica 
and the Imitaiion ^ Christ, still spoke to the 
hearts of aJI serious seekers for inward reK^on. 
All early Protestant mystics either read these 
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books or gofc from others the substance of the 
message which they contained. At the same time 
the re-discovery of the gospel, with its concrete 
revelation of God and man and life, brought a 
new spiritualizing power to bear on the minds of 
men, and, as a consequence, the new mysticism 
was far less negative in its way of approach to 
God, more practical and social in its outlook, and 
more eager to minister to the entire life of man. 

Luther himself was an intense admirer of the 
Theologia GerTnamca and of John Tauler’s sermons, 
and there is a mystical depth always in evidence 
in Luther’s accounts of his own religious experi- 
ences and in his spiritual insight into the meaning 
of faith as the way of personal salvation. The 
mystical element is, however, much more marked 
and emphatic in the contemporary so-called 
‘ spiritual ’ reformers towards whom Luther early 
took up an antagonistic attitude — a group best 
represented by Thomas Miinzer, Hans Denck, 
Johann Biinderlin, Christian Entf elder, Sebastian 
Franck, and Caspar Sehwenckfeld. All these men 
were mystical in the primary sense. They found 
a relimon which had its main roots in personal 
inward experience. They all exalted the inward, 
living, invisible 'word of God above the outward, 
written word, the Scriptures, and they insisted 
that salvation is the formation of a divine life in 
man himself — a life which re-creates human nature 
and produces in its direct operations a nature 
saturated with love both in its upward relation 
with God and in its outward relations with men. 

The Anabaptists, of whom Balthazar Hubmaier 
(h. 1480) may oe taken as a typical representative, 
often began their reli^ous activity as a result of 
direct experiences, and they strongly emphasized 
the importance of a religion of life, hut in most 
respects they were non-mystical. They treated 
the gospel as a new law to he literally followed 
and obeyed. They held that the true Church is a 
visible church of adult believers, formed on the 
apostolic model. They sometimes exalted visions 
and indulged in prophecy, hut in these matters they 
believed that they were merely following, as in all 
matters of their faith, the Scriptural models. The 
Familists, or Family of Love, founded by Henry 
Nicholas of Munster (h. 1501), were a strongly 
mystical people. The founder was a sensitive 
recipient of * openings ’ and what he believed to be 
‘ communications,’ and he believed himself chosen 
to he a ‘ revealer of the divine Word.’ The type 
of relifion which the Familists promulgated, and 
which became wide-spread in England during the 
first half of the 17th cent., was marked by an 
intense purpose to rise above everything outward 
and to exhibit in worship and in daily practical 
life the actual spirit and love of Clirist. They 
highly valued silence as a way of worship, and they 
endeavoured to live so obedient to the 'Light’ and 
'Seed’ of Christ within them that they should 
become perfect and complete, what they called 
' godded men.’ 

The ^eatest of all early Protestant mystics was 
J^ob Boehme (bom a few miles from Gorlitz in 
Silesia, 1576, died 1624). Though an uneducated 
man, a shoemaker by trade, Boehme read much, 
and gathered into his meditative and original mind 
many stran<^ of previous thought-systems. Apart 
from the Bible, he was influenced most by the 
writings of Caspar Schwenckfeld (1489-1661) and 
those of Valentine Weigel (1533-88). Through 
Weigel, and Weigel’s master, Paracelsus (1493- 
1541), he absorbed the alcheniistical aspirations of 
the time, and inherited the baffling terminology of 
alchemy, astrology, and theosophy. This inherit- 
ance largely determined the fundamental form 
of Boehme’s imiverse and also his conception of 
man as an epitome of the universe, i.e, a micro- 


cosm. The living and permanent core of Boehme’s^ 
message, however, sprang out of his own deep 
experience and his own vivid apprehension of 
the meaning of Christianity as a way of life. In 
the year 1600, as in ‘a flash of lightning,’ he felt 
that * the gate of his soul was opened ’ and tiiat he 
saw and knew what no hooks could teach. Under 
much persecution and struggle and with frequent 
successive ‘openings,’ he slowly matured his 
message and gave it in a long series of books, hard 
to comprehend but, nevertheless, containing much 
real insight. 

The main ideas are these. Behind the visible, 
material, temporal universe there is an invisible, 
immaterial, eternal universe, which is the motfmr 
of the one that we see. This unoriginated matrix, 
ground, or abyss eternally evolves, or differentiates, 
mto divine Personality within, and differentiates 
outwardly into visible and invisible worlds ^ of 
matter and life and consciousness, through which 
I the principles of darkness and light are revealed 
in temporal forms. Both root principles — a no and 
a yes — are present in every person, and the destiny 
of every soul is settled by its choice of principle. 
The light, or love principle — the heart of God— has 
been perfectly revealed in the incarnation of Christ. 
To he ‘ saved ’ is to he united with His life, to live 
in His love, to die to the isolated self, and to rise 
by a new birth into His Spirit and power and 
become a branch of Christ’s life-tree. Salvation is 
not the result of opinions, of belief in creeds, or 
of the performance of outward sacraments or of 
membership in an outward Church, hut rather it 
is the result of an inward union of heart with the 
revealed life of God, of an Abha-crying spirit in 
the soul; in short, salvation is the lire of God 
brought to a personal conscious expression in the 
life of a man, so that ‘the Lily -Twig’ blossoms in 
a new individual form. See, further, art. Boehme. 

Boehme’s entire writings were translated into 
English by John Sparrow and John Ellistone 
during the years 1647-61. They became a 
powerful influence in England, ana contributed 
largely towards the formation of the inner life of 
the religious societies of the Commonwealth. A 
minor mystical group, owing its organizing life 
directly to Boehme’s influence, was ‘the sect of 
the Behmenists,’ the leaders of which were John 
Pordage (h, 1607), Jane Leade (h. 1623), and 
Francis Lee (h. 1661). This movement, which 
cnlminated in the formation of ' the Philadelphian 
Society* (1697-1703), was visionary, confuse#, and 
devoid of the spiritually robust characteristics of 
the great Teutonic mystic himself. 

Greorge Fox (1624-91), the founder of the 
Quakers, plainly showed the influence of Boehme, 
gave the mystical movement a strong social direc- 
tion, and is one of the most impressive and typical 
of Protestant mystics. Like Boehme, he went 
through a long period of baffling search, ending in 
a great mystical experience, which opened the 
gate of his soul and gave him remarkable religious 
msight and power. The main religious ideas wMch 
formed his mes^^e — delivered wim marked success 
in England and America — were the following. 
There is a ‘ Light ’ or ‘ Seed ’ of (^d in the soul of 
every man. The soul obedient to the divine endow- 
ment increases its measure of light, triumphs over 
the innate tendencies to sin, and becomes a spiritual 
instrument or organ of the present, living, inward 
Christ, who is the only Hesid of the true Church. 
The best preparation for worship, as also for public 
service of any kind, is inward hush or silence, the 
suppression of self and selfishness, the inward 
reception of grace, and an attitude of waiting for a 
clear intimation of the Spirit’s guidance. 

From the opening of the 18th cent. Protestant 
mysticism in Europe, especially in England and 
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HoDand, was strongly influenced by Quietism as ex- 

f ressed in the works of Moiinos, Mme. Guyon, and 
‘^neion. This Quietistic influence is most notice- 
able in the ministers and leaders of the Society of 
Friends (the Quakers) of that century, who greatly 
admired the writings of this group of mystics. 
For fully a century the social aspirations of 
Friends became subordinated to the intense desire 
for quiet inward communion (see, further, Friends, 
Society op). 

_ In William Law (1686-1761) Protestant mysti- 
cism in the 18th cent, attained its most perfect 
expression. He shows throughout his life the 
influence of the English Piatonists, Whichcote, 
Smith, More, and Cudworth, but he early formed 
his mind directly upon the great models of mystical 
piety. In his first creative period, in which he 
produced Christian Perfection (1726) and A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729), he strongly 
follows the lines of classical, mediseval mysticism, 
with much emphasis on self-denial and negation. 
These two books represent the culmination in 
England of the ^pe of Christianity embodied in 
the sermons of John Tauler, the Theologia Ger- 
nmnica, and the Imitation of Christy thopgh with 
less of a metaphysical cast and with more practical 
adjustment to life. 

In the second period, which dates from 1733, 
Law was not so influential upon English thought, 
but he became far deeper in life and insight and 
more conscious of direct inward relation with a 
universe of invisible reality. In the group of writ- 
ings of this period, of which The Spirit of Prayer 
(1749), The SpiHt of Love (1752), and The Way to 
Divine Knowledge (1752) are representative, we 
have the noblest English interpretation of Jacob 
Boehme’s mystical message. 

From the beginning of the English Beformation 
to the present time British poets have shown deep 
^mpathy with and clear appreciation of i^sticism. 
John Bonne, George Herbert, Thomas Traherne, 
and Henry Vaughan in the 17th cent, were strongly 
influenced by Platonism and by classical mysticism, 
and they all gave expression in their poetry to 
the intimate inner relation of the soul with God. 
In the 19th cent. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tenny- 
son, and Browning, foremost among English 
poets, were mystical both in their own personal 
experiences and in their inte^retations of the 
soul^s deepest life. William Blake (1757-1827), 

. de^ly versed in the writings of Boehme and 
po^essed of a peculiarly marked psychical disposi- 
tion, was the most distinctly mystical poet of the 
19th cent, in England, as l^lph Waldo Emerson 
was in America. 

The closing years of the 19th and the opening 
years of the 20th centuries have been marked by a 
wide-spread popular revival of mysticism among 
Protestant denominations, which has found expres- 
sion in an extensive body of religious literature. 
The present return to mysticism is, however, in 
marked contrast to the great flowering periods of 
mysticism. In all those characteristically differ- 
ent movements the leaders and exponents were 
themselves luminous mystics who interpreted their 
own experiences, while to-day, on the other hand, 
very few first-hand prophets of mystical religion 
have appeared and the present movement has been 
in the main confined to the historical and psycho- 
logical interpretation of mysticism as revealed in ! 
the autobiographies and expositions of dead pio- j 
phets, though this may he, and probably is, the ; 
necessary preliminary stage to a far profounder 
return to a religion of the inner way. 

LlTEEATDitB.— WiUiam Ralph Inge, Christian Mystidsmy 
London, 1899 ; William James, Varieties of Religwus Experi- 
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MYSTICISM (Christian, Bussian). — The idea 
that the mysticism of the Byzantine Church found 
its direct continuation in Bussian mysticism is at 
variance with historic fact. At first sight this 
seems strange ; for the Bussian cast of mind, with 
its predominantly emotional bent, could not but 
provide a most excellent soil for mysticism. More- 
over, the religious spirit of the Bussian people is 
certainly in great measure of a mystical character, 
while the mystagogical worship of God in the 
dimly-lit Russian churches is adapted to foster 
mystical feelings. Nevertheless, mysticism, in the 
sense of a mystical theory, does not exist in the 
Bussian Chuich. The worship of God is there a 
sacred ritual, and the mystagogical theory under- 
lying it is no longer understood. The devotional 
literature of the Russians is not really mystical, 
hut ascetic; the theological literature, again, is 
stringently orthodox, i.e. it sets forth the sacred 
doctrines of the divine Trinity and of Christ’s 
divine humanity ; and the ecclesiastical censorship . 
takes care that views of an alien kind shall not 
intrude. Mysticism, on the other hand, is in its 
inmost nature indifierent to matters of ritual and 
logical distinctions regarding God. Its aim is 
rather to ^prebend God in feeling as the all- 
embracing Unity. It thus very naturally seems 
heretical, and m reality it has an undesigned 
tendency to heresy; in point of fact, certain 
heretical sects, as the Khlysti and the Skoptsi, 
are stigmatized in Russia as mystical, but, while 
they are genetically connected with sectarian 
movements in the ancient Byzantine Church, they, 
like these, are not mystical in the proper sense, 
hut ecstatic. Their aim is not to become one with 
God in emotion, but, by the use of all kinds of 
nerve-stimulating devices, to bring down tijie spirit 
of God upon themselves, and so become organs 
of the spirit’s influence upon the world. In all 
religious emotion, however, there is a strong im- 
pulse to gain a clear comprehension of itself in an 
adequate theory; but, as neither the Bussian 
Church itself nor its sects could provide the people 
with a theory that would correspond to their 
highly developed religious emotion, and as, further, 
the people, being at a relatively low stage of 
intellectual development, were unable to construct 
such a theory for themselves, it is quite intelligible 
that, when they came to adopt the culture of 
Western Europe, they would take over its mysti- 
cism as well. In Bussian literature the Masonic 
Order and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
are usually referred to as the channels by whicn 
the mystical pietism of Western Europe found its 
way into Russia. In reality, however, the process 
cannot be rightly attiihuted to these bodies ; all 
that we can say of them in this respect is that they 
were used in part by W. European mystics, or by 
Russians who through W. European influence had 
become mystics, as media for trie introduction of 
mystico-pietistic views into Russia. In the present 
article, accordingly, our object will be to narrate 
the history of mysticism in Russia by treating 
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in chronological order its outstanding representa- 
tives. 

I. Grigdri Sdwitch Skovorodd. — The series^ 
opens with the Little-Eussian philosopher Grigdri 
Sdvvitch Skovoxodd (172*2-94). He was a man of 
broad sympathies, and in his lifetime made a 
powerful impression upon the narrow circle of his 
countrymen m which he moved, while, after Ms 
death, his numerous though not voluminous writ- 
ings — principally in dialogue form — continued to 
exercise a growing influence upon Eussians who 
laid stress upon the subjective side of religion. 
His writings, notwithstanding all their learned 
phraseology, are composed in popular style, and 
his rather frequent use of ecclesiastical Slavic 
modes of expression does not detract in Eussia 
from their popular character. Their profound 
religious contents are expressed in a highly 
original form. Skovorodd was a thorough mystic, 
as appears even from the visions ascribed to him 
in the biography written by his friend M. Koval- 
inski (1796 ; Cnarkov ed. [see Lit.], containing 
many of his writings, i. 1-40). In the vision 
connected with his conversion he attained to 
oneness with God, feeling that he was no longer 
an organism with bodily parts, but an undivided 
being burning with the fire of God’s love and 
circling around in space (p. 28). The leading 
principle of his writings is that the one true way 
to the knowledge of God is the knowledge of seljf, 
which is found in the ancient heathen world no 
less than in Christianity (ii. 94, 105), and, just as 
he thus makes no real distinction between the 
heathen and the Christian knowledge of God, so 
-~m conformity with the general trend of mysti- 
cism — his conception of God shows a pantheistic 
tendency (e.p., ii. 123, where he identifies God 
with nature). For him, as for all mystics, the 
letter of Scripture is a matter of indifierence, since 
he searches the word for its iuner sense ; and he is 
similaily unconcerned about the ceremonies of the 
Church (i. 34, quotation from MS in Em’s work, 
p. 245 ,* ii. 57). This explains why he was always 
falling into disputes ^vith the clergy, and why lie 
lost his position as a teacher in the clerical schools 
of PerejasUvl and Cliarkov. 

If what has been said regarding Skovorodd might 
suggest that he was a mystic dependent upon him- 
self alone, there are other elements of his thought 
which point distinctly to the influence of other 
minds. Such elements are his conception of the 
ideal sp^'itual world as the basis of the material 
world, and of the ideal spiritual man as the proto- 
type and final cause of man in his earthly state 
ii, 256, 258, 51-54, 17). As regards the former, 
Skovorodd himself refei*s to Plato (p. 256), while 
ishe latter is in the first instance a synthesis of the 
Platonic idea of man with man as depicted in 
"Certain OT passages and as used to typify Christ 
in the ex^esis of the. early Church; as a matter 
cf fact, Skovorodd was well versed both in the 
classics and in the Church Fathers (i 14). His 
-conception of the ideal man, however, as not on^ 
the prototype, but also the moral pattern, of man 
as he now is — whose task it is to transform himself 
into tlie ideal—points to the influence of W. 
European mysticism and theosophy as operative 
from the time of Jacob Boehme, though we have 
no direct evidence of the connexion. Still, we 
know that, while Skovorodd spoke and wrote 
Latin with ease (cf. his Latin letters, i. 41-109), he 


i The vwlj-known German mystic Quirinus Kuhlmann, wh 
atnved m M^cow on 28th April 1669, and was there burned a 
A heretic on Xst Oct. of the same year, does not really belong- 1 
the aenra, and needs but a passing reference. He had n 
^mmand the Hu^ian language, and his influence in Russti 
was confined to the German residents of Moscow, It was for hi 
aspersions upon the Lutheran clergy that he was arrested an 
•conaemned. 


was equally a master of German. He h^ travelled 
widely over Western Europe, and had visited many 
of its savants ; in particular, he had formed (1773) 
a close friendship at Lausanne with one Daniel 
Meinhard, with whom he felt himself so much at 
one that subsequently he sometimes signed his 
letters and 'writings with his friend’s name (i. 29 i). 
Such were in all likelihood the channels by which 
he came into touch with the ideas of W. European 
mysticism. 

2. Johann Georg Schwaraf.— While Skovorodd 
was in some sense an isolated figure, it was Johann 
Georg Schwarz (1751-84), a native of Transylvania, 
who, though not himself the author of any religious 
work, inaugurated a vast influx of mystical-pietistic 
literature from Western Europe into Eussia. In 
that capacity he was of more importance to Eussia 
than in his brief period of personal activity in 
Moscow, profound as were the effects of his work 
there ; moreover, this activity was rather on the 
lines of the Enlightenment and only incidentMly 
religious. The spread of \V. European mysticism 
in Eussia is usually ascribed by native writers to 
the Order of the Eosy Cross, and, when the process 
is associated with an individual, the name of 
Nikolai Ivanovitch Ndvikov stands first, that of 
Schwarz occupying only the second place. It w^ 
not till 1781-82 that &hwarz, then travelling in 
Germany, became acquainted with the Order of the 
Eosy Cross in Berlin, and was made a member of 
it by F, C- Woliner, a minister of State, who was 
head of the order in that city. But, in point of 
fact, Schwarz was even then a mystic — an adherent 
of Jacob Boehme and of St. Martin (who himself 
had at one time been in personal intercourse with 
Eussians, as, e.g,. Prince Alexe Goliziin)— and as 
such had exercised no small influence in Eussia 
before his journey to Germany.^ As regards his 
work from 1782 onwards, again, he explicitly 
denies that the order was in any way responsible : 

‘ It is true that I am a freemason ; and so are some of my 
friends , . . but the Society (of Learned Friends) is not a 
masonic one. . . . How can any one in the ISth centurj' come 
to believe that freemasonry i* r* r . lcous oo’-'i-ML’'" 'r. am 
bo taught from a chair^' (‘A Xo c of V. G 
in iTearoooJ-ii Rtissian Lite'jnfv'-c find .-fy, *. i 10; 

It is also true that Ndvikov, who certainly 
exercised a greater influence upon the rise of the 
Enlightenment in Eussia than did Schwarz, had, 
even before he came to know the latter (1779), 
already published translations of Pascal’s Fens4es 
and several of Jung Stilling’s shorter compositions 
in The Dawn, the journal edited by him m Petro- 
grad in 1777-79. But these few writings of mysti- 
cal tendency were as nothing compared with the 
mass of W. European works of other kinds which 
the journal published in translation. N6vikov’s 
later journals, which he issued under various titles 
in Moscow until 1785, make it quite clear that he 
did not become a mystic even after he had made 
the acquaintance of Schwarz. He was undoubtedly 
a reffgious man, but his predominant interest lay 
m the union of science and fajith — a tendency wMcn 
is quite foreign to mysticism, and, m a matter of 
fact, bis journals contain a large number of articles 
directly opposed to mysticism in their general 
purport. While he certainly did his utmost to 
support Schwarz’s efforts to disseminate mystical 
literature in Eussia, yet, when he was subsequently 
(after Schwarz’s early death) summoned to answer 
for his conduct in a court of law, he made an 
explanation which there is no reason to discredit : 

* At first we printed books of various kinds , but afterwards, 
as we came to see that the religious books were in greater 
demand, we printed them in greater numbers ’ (from the records 
of his tnal, in ‘ Fresh Information regarding X. I. Novikov and 
the members of the Typographical Company,' communicated by 
J>. J. Ilovaiski, Yearbooks of Russian lat. and Ant, v. ii. 16). 


. ^1 had gone to Russia in 1776, and became a professor 

m the University of Moscow in 1779, 
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Scliwarz bad learned Russian, and in his very 
effective educational work in JSdoscow, where he 
soon exhausted his strength, was sincerely con- 
cerned with the religious development of his pupils, 
though he treated their creed with all respect ; for 
mysticism, making little of confessional differences, 
is al’ways tolerant. While his work at the Uni- 
versity and at the Cymnasium (which he recog- 
nized by introducing a new educational scheme) 
was restricted to giving instruction in the German 
language and literature, he gave on his own initia- 
tive and in his own house a course of lectures on 
the history of philosophy (1782), in which, from the 
religious as well as the philosophical point of view, 
he dealt critically with Spinoza, Rousseau, and the 
Encyclopsedists (then greatly in vogue among 
the Russian youth); he also deliverea a lecture 
on the three species of knowledge — the zetetic, 
the pleasure-giving, and the useful, interpreting 
the last as religious knowledge, and extolling the 
Bible as its most trustworthy source. He exerted 
an even more direct influence upon the younger 
generation through the seminary for the training 
of teachers and professors which he instituted in 
1779, and through the school of philology and 
translation which he opened in 1782 with sixteen 
students. Under his direction these students 
translated numerous works by W. European 
mystics and pietists, as well as writings of the 
Greek Fathers, and in this work he gradually 
secured the help of his personal friends, whom in 
1782 he united in an association known as the 
‘Society of Learned Friends.* The foundation of 
the Moscow Order of Rosienicians was purely 
incidental ; the order had a membership oi only 
nineteen (of whom Ndvikov was one). In 1782 and 
the year following the association executed Russian 
translations of works by Tauler, Arndt, Bunyan, 
and St. Martin, and of imndreds of other wiitings 
by anonymous or less known German and English 
religious authors of mystical or pietistic leanmgs. 
In the work of publication Schwarz was assisted by 
Ndvxkov, who placed at his disposal the University 
Press leased by him from 1789, Religious books 
printed there were still subject to the clerical 
censorship, but this obstacle was removed when, 
in consequence of a new enactment, the Society of 
Learned Friends was enabled to open a number of 
independent printing establishments. In 1784 the 
society gave place to the ‘ Typographical Company. ’ 
The works thus published were sold not only in 
Moecow, but also in Smolensk, Kiev, Tula, and 
other towns. In the same year Schwarz died, in a 
village near Moscow, of an illness due tooverwoik. 
While Schwarz’s religious activities had led to 
troubles with the government — ^troubles which, 
a?nong other things, caused him to resign his chair 
—the hitter animosity of the empress Catherine ll. 
against the Freemasons broke fiercely over Ndvikov 
in her last reactionary period. As early as 1787 
such books as had been issued without the sanction 
of the clerical censorship and were still lying in 
the booksellers’ shops had been confiscated, and in 
1792, at the commencement of his trial, 18,000 of 
the 23,000 copies still held in stock were burned, 
and the rest made over to the academy. For his 
share in the publication and distribution of the 
books Hdvikov was sentenced to rigorous confine- 
ment in the fortress of Schlusselburg, from which 
he was liberated, in shattered health, at the acces- 
sion of Paul I. (1796). But the numerous copies 
already in the hands of the public were beyond the 
reach of the persecution. ^ 

3. Alexander Feddorovitch Ldbsin.— The second 
great influx of W. European mystical literature 
into Russia was pre-eminently due to the energies 
of Alexander Feddorovitch Ldbsin, a man of un- 
assuming and deeply religions character. He had 


no desire to court public attention, preferring to do 
his work in the Background; thus, e.p., his sig- 
nature on the title-page of his translations was 
simply ‘U. M.’, i.e. utchenik Miidrosti, ‘pupil of 
wisdom. ’ This explains why the publication of such 
literature was ascribed by its enemies to the Russian 
branch of the British Bible Society — an idea that 
still persists among Russian writers. But Libsin, 
who was a follower of Schwarz and a member 
of the Society of Learned Friends, and who had 
already, under Schwarz’s directions, been engaged 
in the translation of mystical works, had resumed 
his labours as soon as the greater freedom granted 
by the government of Alexander i. opened a way 
for the publication of such writings, ie. even before 
the formation of the Bible Society in Russia (1812). 
Ldbsin’s activities in this direction fall into two 
periods, the first extending from 1803 to 1806, the 
second from 1813 to 1822. The latter, however, 
owed its inception not so much to the Bible Society 
(which, in Russia as elsewhere, maintains its prin- 
ciple of issuing the text of Scripture without anno- 
tations of any kind) as to the religious awakening 
which, arising out of the wars of freedom, spread 
to Russia too. In his first period Ldbsin translated 
and published many of the writings of Jung Stilling 
and Eckartshausen, his favourite authors J In 
1806 he issued his journal, the Messenger ef Zion 
(Bi6nshi V^stnik), in which he called for a more 
inward and spiritual grasp of religion. Nearly all 
its articles were from his own pen, the rest being 
furnished by like-minded friends ; he also reprinted 
m it a number of Skovorodd’s works. Though the 
journal had a very small circulation— 93 subscribers, 
including 33 clerg3’men — it met with opposition on 
the part of the Church, and, when the authorities 
demanded that not only the journal but all further 
translations should be brought under the clerical 
censorship, Ldbsin simply stopped the paper and 
for the time abandoned his translation work. In 
a few years, however, he resumed the latter in 
consequence of the growing support extended to 
him by Alexander I. and many officials of State, 
who, after the w’ars of freedom, had themselves 
come under the influence of the religious awaken- 
ing. In this period Ldbsin issued new editions of 
the works of Jung Stilling and Eckartshausen 
already published by him, and lie translated a 
number of other writmgs — e.g., the former’s Sieges- 
geschichte der chnstlichen Beligion in einer gemein- 
nutzigen Erhldrung der O^enharung Jokannis, 
and the thirty numbers of his popular periodical, 
Der graue Mann, To these he added renderings 
of Jacob Boebme’s Der Weg m Ohrtsto, the more 
important works of Francis of Sales, Ambrosius 
Lombaise, Uousetan, and Adam Sigismund Fleisch- 
er, and anonymous writings of a similar char- 
acter. Here he also secured the help of friends: 
F. Lubjandvski translated J ung Stilling’s Heimweh ; 
W. M. Pop6v, an adheient of Madame de Tatdri- 
nova (see oelow), translated Lindl’s Sermons and 
Gossner’s Geist des Lebens und der Lekre Jesu 
Christi in Betrachtungen und Bemerkungen uber 
das game Neue Testament, i. ‘Matthaus und 
Markus*; Sophie Meshtchdrskaja, sister of the 
chief procurator to the Holy Synod, executed 
Russian versions of English tractates exhibiting 
the same trend of thought. The translations of 
works by Tauler, Arndt, and St. Simon which had 
been published under Schwarz’s direction were 
once more given to the public, while fresh work 
was done m translating Kempis’s Imitatio 
Christi, selected writings of Madame Guyon, and 
Uutoit’s Fhilosophie chrUienne, In 1816 the 
1 Another book greatly prized by Ldbsm was the compilation 
of mystical thoughts from the Byzantine Church entitled 
<&iXoKaXta, which he read m the Ecdesiaatical Slavic edition. 
The Brst Russian tr. of this by Feophan (t 1894) appeared at a 
much later date. 
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emperor bestowed an order upon Ldbsin ‘ for the 
publication of religious books in the native lan- 
guage/ and rewarded the editor of Madame Guy on’s 
works with a large gift of money. In 1817, at the 
instance of the emperor, Ldbsin resumed the issue 
of his Messmg&r of Zion^ which now attained a 
vast circulation throughout Russia, although, as 
it could not permanently evade the spiritual censor- 
ship, it was discontinued in the lollowing year 
Translations of mystico-pietistic works, however, 
were now subject to the secular censorship only, 
not to the clerical — a privilege which Ldbsin and 
his collaborators owed to Prince Alexander Gollzun, 
minister of public instruction and a devoted ad- 
herent of mysticism. GoHziin, in fact, had these 
writings sent in vast quantities — ^to a maximum of 
2000 copies for eacli eparchy — to the schools under 
his department, using the Commission for Clerical 
Schools as the distributing agency; and he also 
sent them to the bishops and provincial governors. 
The writings by which the orthodox clerical party 
sought to counteract this literature he did not 
allow to pass the censorship, and he even repri- 
manded the censor for havmg sanctioned Stane- 
witch’s Discourse at the Grave of a Child %tpon the 
Immortality of the Soul (Petrograd, 1818), which 
was directed mainly against Jung Stilling’s Sieges- 
geschichte. At first, however, Labsin was counten- 
anced by some of the higher clergy with whom he 
had been associated in the Bible Society — notably 
by the metropolitans Michall, Seraphim, and 
Philar^t, of whom the first two had in their youth 
belonged to Schwarz’s circle, while the third sub- 
sequently (1834) published a new translation of the 
Imitatio Ohristi, which had all along formed his 
favourite reading, and which he called the * book 
of sweetness.’ Pew original works of a mystical 
character in the Russian language, apart from the 
articles in the Messenger of Zion, appeared at this 
time ; such, however, were the Fruit of the Lover 
g/’ Truth, and Features of the Spiritual Church, by 
liopuchln, a privy councillor, and Kriilov’s Reflec- 
tion upon the True Religion, aU of which were 
published without clerical censorship, and dis- 
tributed by Golizun. 

The second influx of mystico-pietistic literature, 
however, was soon brought to a standstill by the 
reactionary polic;^ adopted by Alexander i. in the 
closing years of his reign, just as the first had been 
stopped thirty years previously by the empress 
Catherine. In 1822 Ldbsin was sent to Sengil6 in 
the goi^mment of Simbirsk in consequence of an 
outspoken declaration over the emperor. The real 
champion of the reaction, the thoroughly un- 
scrupulous Count A. A. ^aktchejev, by whom 
the emperor latterly sufliered himself to be ruled 
in all things, made use of the clerical party, which 
had been roused to action by Stanewitch’s book, 
as a means of overthrowing Prince Gollzun. The 
movement found a pretext especially in the work 
of Gossner already mentioned; wMoh Araktchejev 
sti^atized as at once impious and revolutionary, 
and more generally in the mystieo-pietistic litera- 
ture disseminated by Gollzun. As the latter was 
also president of the Bible Society, he was deprived 
of his office as minister of public instruction (1824), 
and the society itself was prevented from caiTying 
on its work — on the ground that it was responsible 
for the circulation of the literature in question, 
whereas, in fact, Gollzun had worked here q^uite 
independently of the society ; and, moreover, if he 
and his mystically disposed group, which was held 
together chiefly by the conception of the ‘ inward 
Church,’ belonged to the society, its membership 
included likewise many high officials of State not 
greatly concerned with religious matters, and even 
the chief representatives of the Orthodox, as well 
as of the Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy. 


Gollzun’s successor in office. Admiral A. S. Shishkov, 
ordered many of the mystical books found in the 
schools and booksellers’ shops to be confiscated, 
and sent to the clerical academy of Petrogr^ in 
order to be examined by a commission appointed 
for the purpose. This commission, howevei# did 
not begin its work till 1830, and finished it only in 
1843. In 1846 the Holy Synod gave orders that all 
surviving c(mies found in the dioceses should be 
sent to It. To what extent, if at all, this injunc- 
tion was obeyed is not yet clearly known, but it is 
certain that many volumes remained in the hands 
of the public, and are to this day greatly prized, 
more e^ecially among sectarians. 

4. Madame de Kiydener, Lindl, Gossner ; 
Madame de Tatdrinova, Kotelnikov, Dubovxzki, 
— While Ldhsin had exercised an extraordinary 
influence upon those around him by personal con- 
tact, he had not stood forth publicly as the herald 
of the new faith, seeking rather to disseminate it 
by the written word only. Even in Russia, how- 
ever, the religions awakening of Web tern Europe 
did not fail to find impassioned pieachers and 
strenuous organizers of devotional meetings. 
Although Madame de Krydener exer- 

cised her pietistic ministrations mainly in foreign 
countries, and, as far as the Russian Empire is 
concerned, laboured only in her native province of 
Livonia and for a very short time in Petrograd, 
she nevertheless played a great part in the move- 
ment by which the awakening was carried from 
the west to the east of Europe, winning for it the 
favour of Alexander i., in whose personal circle 
she lived during 1815 in Heilbronn, Heidelberg, 
and Paris, and upon whose entourage — notably 
Prince Gollzun (see above) — her influence was like- 
wise very great. From 1819, again, the Ronian 
Catholic preachers Lindl and Gossner (1820-24) 
laboured successively in Petrograd as apostles of 
Pietism. The former obtained the use of the 
Maltese church near the Pagenkorps, while to 
latter the emperor assigned a large hall, in which 
he addressed audiences of about 2000 persons. 

While the ministrations of these three leading 
representatives of mysticism were attended by 
Russians who were familiar with German and 
French, it is obvious that no far-reaching or per- 
manent result could be secured except by persons 
who were able to address Russians in the Russian 
language. This advantage was possessed by another 
Livonian lady of rank, Catherine von Buxhbvden, 
who married the Russian lieutenant-colonel 
rinov, and in fact almost became a Russian herself, 
even leavi^ Lutheranism for the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Having been deeply stirred by the W. 
European revival, she founded in 1815 her ‘ Brother- 
hood in Christ ’ in Petro^ad. In that association 
she endeavoured to furnish the new spiritual re- 
ligion with distinctively Russian forms, borrowing 
these from the ascetic and ecstatic Skoptsi (* self- 
mutilators’), though rejecting their fundament^ 
demand of sexusu mutilation. Her devotional 
gathering in the residence asrigned to her in the 
Michael Palace — and Horn 1822 in other plaees^ — 
were conducted on the lines of the Skoptsi meetings, 
and were devoted partly to delirious dancing in 
fantastic dress, and partly to prophetic discourse. 
In the latter she had the services of prophets whom 
she had won from the Skoptsi community in 
Petro^ad, but she also took part in it herself, 
using it as a means of propagating the deepened 
spirituality of Pietism, while at the same time she 
took upon herself the benevolent work of the 
Pietists among the sick and the poor. But, as she 
gradually cast off the people of humbler rank who 
had rallied to her from among the Skoptsi, she 
came at length to form a sort of religious focus for 
the bureaucratic, military, and heredibarj^ aristo- 
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cracy of Petrograd. Among those -who took part 
in her devotional gatherings were Prince Gollzun, 
W, M. Pop 6 v, the diiector of his department. 
General 1. A. Golovin, Prince I. Engalytehev, and 
Princes N. and S. Kropdtkin. She was befriended 
by emperor Alexander i., and, together with 
her chief prophets from the Skoptsx sect, was 
repeatedly called to his presence for the purpose of 
conversing on religious themes; he also granted 
her a large pension, and even in his reactionary 
period his protecting hand shielded her and her 
circle from the attacks of Araktchejev and Shish* 
kov. It was not till a much later time, in the reign 
of Nicholas l-, that she and her chief adherents 
suffered arrest, she herself being confined in a 
remote monastery (1837-47). Her followers, how- 
ever, still continued to hold religious meetings in 
Petrograd, though now in secret, and she even 
found ways of advising them from her distant 
abode (in Moscow from 1847) ; nor was her circle 
dissolved until her death. 

While it was only at the outset that Madame 
Tatdrinova sought to extend her influence to 
the common people, the Esa-iil (Cossack officer) 
levldmpi Kot^lnikov, who founded another sec- 
tarian community of similar nature, confined his 
labours entirely to that class. Having been deeply 
moved, in the early twenties of last century, by 
his reading of the Russian NT published by the 
Bible Society, and of mystical books, especially 
Lopuchin’s Features of the Inward Churchy he pro- 
posed to institute a truly spiritual Church in con- 
trast to the external Orthodox Church, which he 
stigmatized as the ‘Babylon’ and the ‘harlot’ 
spoken of in Revelation. He devoted his mind 
largely to the study of that book, which he inter- 
preted in a vety fantastic way, following here the 
characteristic ideas of the Khlysti. He claimed 
to be the forerunner, John, and asserted that 
Christ had been spiritually born in the emperor 
AJexander l. Thelatter was at the same time the 
second of the apocalyptic angels, the Bible Society 
being the first. He won numerous adherents in 
his native stanitsa of V^rchnekurmojdrskaya, in 
the neighbouring Cossack stanitsas on the Don, 
and in the town of Novotcherkdsk. In his de- 
votional meetings it was the practice to read the 
Russian Bible and mystical works of the kind 
circulated by Ldhsin, but these gatherings were j 
otherwise or an ecstatic typ^e like the religious | 
services of the Khlysti (see Men of God) ; Kot41- 
nilJov’s adherents, in factj called themselves 
Duchonostsi, ‘Vehicles of the Spirit.’ He ex- 
pounded his ideas in a number of writings, and it 
was the fact of his having sent copies of these to 
the higher clergy that led to his arrest in 1824. 
Hi 1826 he was sent to confinement in the Solov^zki 
monastery on the White Sea, where he died in 
1852. Nothing is known of the further history of 
his community. 

That it was possible, however, to propagate the 
more inward type of religion in the forms of the 
Orthodox Church is shown by the labours of 
Alexander Petr 6 vitcb Dubovlzki (t 1852). Dubo- 
vfzki, a landowner, had been spiritually awakened 
by an employ^ of Madame de Krydener who had 
entered ms service after taking part in her de- 
votional meetings in Switzerland and Livonia 
(181^20). In 1822 Dubovlzki began to hold similar 
meetings in the settlements of Lep4gi and Gdrlovo 
in the government of Ryasdn, where he had an 
estate, and at these gatherings he not only ex- 
pounded the Scriptnre to the ^asantry, but dis- 
tributed copies among them. To those who took 
part he gave the name of ‘ true inward worshippers.’ 
In Gdrlovo he erected a chapel which was open to 
all, though in it he used to urge the peasants to 
be diligent in attending the Orthodox Church for 


I the worship of God and the obseiwance of the 
I Lord’s Supper. In 1823 he removed to Petrograd, 
where in fiis oivn house he assembled his servants 
for devotional services of a similar character. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Madame Tatiri- 
nova, but took an attitude of decisive opposition 
to her schismatic ecstasy. Then, as a result of 
the reaction, he was sent to a monastery in 1824. 
Here, however, he threw himself so zealously into 
the religious life of the monks that he was liberated 
in 1826 on the recommendation of the monastic 
authorities and of Philaret, as also on the ground 
that his orthodoxy was lecognized by the metro- 
politan Seraphim, who had been mainly instru- 
mental in procuring bis condemnation for preaching 
without authority In 1829, after brief peiiods of 
residence in Petrograd, Lepdgi, Gdrlovo, and other 
places, Dubovlzki settled in Moscow, where he 
arranged his large domestic establishment, consist- 
ing of sixty-eight persons, wholly on monastic 
lines. He wore u’on chains upon his body, and the 
entire household lived on lenten fare. Here, too, 
he instituted a school for the education not only of 
his own children, but of those of the congenially 
minded archimandrite Platdn, as well as peasant 
children from his estates. The foreign teachers, 
both male and female, whom he engaged for this 
work were one after another converted by him to 
Orthodoxy. As it was one of his leading convic- 
tions that in the Church of Christ, besides the 
public services, there might be, and had in fact 
once been, more private gatherings for mutual 
edification, he used to assemble bis household in a 
special oratory for devotional exercises. It was on 
account of these domestic services that he was 
again arrested in 1833 ; he was confined in various 
monasteries, and, stricken in years as in health, 
died in 1842. 

5 . Vladimir Serg^jewitch Solo vjdv. —Since the 
period of the Napoleonic wars, Russia, like W. 
Europe generally, has had no further revivals of 
reli^on ; nor can we speak of another large influx 
of W. European mystical literature into Russia. 
The explanation lies not only in the growing re- 
ligious indifference of the educated classes in Russia 
during the latter half of the 19th cent., but also 
in the increasing disinclination of these classes to 
depend wholly upon W. Europe for the satisfaction 
of their spiritual needs — in a word, the endeavour 
to realize a distinctively Russian type of culture. 
Within recent times, no doubt, a sense of religious 
need has been awakened among Russians 'bf every 
class by the popular philosophy of Tolstoi. While 
Tolstoi, however, as regards his own personal ex- 
perience, interprets the religious relation in the 
sense of a mystical pantheism, and while his 
writings are pervaded by a general strain of 
mysticism, yet in these writings the strictly re- 
ligious interest rather gives way to the interest 
of an ascetic morality and of social problems. 
Although the asceticism preached by Tolstoi asso- 
ciates him more closely than he supposed with the 
Orthodox Church, to which, in Ms criticism of its 
doctrines, he stood sharply opposed, the longing of 
the Russian people for a tlieory of life correspond- 
ing to its mystical religion of emotion has found 
its fulfilment in the views of Vladimir Serg^iewitch 
Solovjdv (1853-1900), a thinker who stood forth as 
a genuine Russian and a loyal son of his Church.^ 
On a superficial view, indeed, Solovjdv might be 
regarded as one of the long succession of phflo- 
sophical theologians and theological philosophers 
who in Russia have sought to provide a theoretical 
justification for the teaching of the Church ; thus 
he finds a rationale not only for the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Two Natures, but also for 
the Seven Sacraments and the conveyance of the 

i Of. his La Russie et VSglise universelUf Paris, 1889, *1906 
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priestly character by the laying on of hands. On 
a closer view, however, his mysticism, like mysti- 
cism generally, shows a certain unconformity with 
the doctrines of the Church. Though he frequently 
seems to speak in terms of theism, his idea of God 
is essentially pantheistic ; he teaches the eternity 
of the world, speaks of an ante-temporal fall, and 
sometimes denies the personal immortality of the 
individual. Such departures from the teaching of 
the Church, however, do not seem to have impaired 
the Muence of his writings ^ — an influence which 
has been constantly on the increase since his 
death; in certain circles, indeed, they may even 
have added to it. The joint-editor of his works, 
E. L. Kadlov, who writes the biographical sketch, 
has justly said {GolUaUd Worhs^y vol. x. p. xxxv) 
that his mysticism is always the central and funda- 
mental element of his teaching. Here he not only 
shows the influence of such Western mystics as 
Scotua Erigena, Jacob Boehme, and Swedenborg, 
but has also drawn upon Neo-Platonic mysticism, 
which is much more closely allied to his Church. 
Thus the union with God which is attained by 
attenuating self-consciousness to a mere sense of 
existence he describes mecisely as do the Neo- 
Platonists (see below). Still, this dependence does 
not preclude his having experienced and reflected 
upon the mystical form of religion in a way 
^culiarly his own. His mysticism is indeed of so 
decided a kind that he assigns the most important 
place in his theory of knowledge to mystical faith. 
His leading ideas are as follows : 

!I!he reality of the external world cannot tie apprehended by- 
reason, but is to be grasped by faith alone, faith finding the 
ground of phenomena in the same reality as is directly experi- 
enced by the believer in his appropnation of faith (‘ Oritioiam 
of Abstract Principles,’ Works, ii. 326, 330 f.) The object of 
this faith IS therefore the absolute existence of objective reality. 
The interaction between the ideal essence of the ego and the 
ideal existences of all other objects is called * presentation,’ and 
this produces in our reason chose durable, definite, self-con- 
sistent, and self -identical images of objects by means of which 
we combine and organize the whole indefinite mass of single 
impressions <p 336). We perceive these images, in the first 
instance, immediately, and pnor to all our sense-perceptions, 
to which we then transfer them (p 338). Our knowledge of 
nature, if it is to he genuine and objective, must be brought 
into 1 elation with this mjstical kno'i ledge (pp 346, 349 ff.). 

In confoiiiiity with his theory of kuowle*djie Solovjdv deals 
specialli' Hith the knowledge c: God. Human personality, he 
bays, is) in a sense itself divme, or, more preciselv, it partici- 
pates in deity It has the negatively unconditioned quality of 
aspiring after perfection, and this aspiration carries with it'the 
claim of being realizable (‘ Lectures on the Divine HumanUy,’ 
irorfci, ill. 19); ID other words, man will not consent to be a 
inert phenomenon, and this very refusal indicates that he is 
somethingjiiffereni, something more (p 21). But the ultimate 
Lruin Iie% Tn the fact that he is also positvjely uncondit.oned, 
7 e he has the power of appropriating lo himself the fullness of 
bting Taith m himself is at the same time faith m God. 
Deity belongs to God in His eternal realitv ; man aspires to 
and yearns for it, and finally reaches it (p. 25). The reality of 
God, however, cannot be logically demonstrated, but can be 
apprehended only by faith, exactly as the reality of the world 
and each separate object <p. 32 f.). When we abstract from 
all definite manifestalaons of our outward and inward life—not 
merely from our sense Impressions, but also from our feelings, 
thoughts, and wishes ; when we concentrate all our cajiacities 
m the one focus of our immediate spiritu^ exikience ; when 
welet ourselves sink into the silent and motionless from 
which the turbid stream of our present being -wells forth with- 
out distnrth^ its purity and its peace-^hen in the source of 
0^ own spiritual life we are inwardly in touch with the source 
of ifniverwlife, and we know God as the principle or substance 
of the All (p. 87) We cannot doubt the reaUtv of that which 
aerates palpably wi-thin us, and the operation of which is given 
in our very perception (‘Justification of the Good,’ Workl viii. 
191, 193 f.). Feeling its reality in ourselves, we realize that we 
are already umted with that supreme reality, and we posit the 
(inmra, subjective) beginning of the coming union of the world 
with God^. 196). This may be expressed in the form of a 
behest : ‘ Have God within yourself ; do not sever yourself from 
the Ah, but associate yourself with the all ’ (p. 202 f,). 

in these developments of his thought, reminds us 
Of the fundamental principle of Skovorodi (with whom he was 
counted on ^ mother’s side), viz. that the true path to the 
knowleto of God is self-knowledge (cf. § i), he resembles him 
also in the fact that between man as he now is and God he 


1 These airwdy appeared in two collected editions, 
one of which there has been a second issue. 


places the ideal man, i^ough wi^a a peculiar and much broader 
basis of argument. The material side of imture, existing as a 
part, strives to be transformed into the All, into God (* Criticiaia 
of Ab'.tracc Principles' Works, il 318).^ Nature is the second 
Absolute, which attains its ideal reality in man (p. 319), and, as 
nature stoves to rise to the human stage, there are at bottom 
only two realities, -viz the absolutel> existent, God, amLthat 
which is absolutely becoming, man (P* 323). Man is the con- 
necting link between the deity and the world of nature ; by 

* man,’ however, is meant here not man as known to us, but 

'dea^ and -perfect humarity — the Sophia which was eternally 
con^ IV r"\ *»d in the plenarv d.* i c , i f Christ (‘Lectures 
OM ' ne Human t\,’ . 121'. This humanity-, 

.■.CforcL.’g'j , IS co-ei'-*j"in,! v. ^.i Got: Huntel: (p. 122). Mam m 
his present state presupposes the eternal humanity, or ideal 
man (pp, 123, 126). The organism of this universal humamty 
consists of the body of God and the eternal soul of the world 
(p. 127). The earthly individual man, just as he did not exist 
before his birth, passes a-way at death (p. 128). The evil in man 
in his phenomenal state lies in the f^t that he usually feels 
himself isolated, and only in rare moments of clanty realize 
his unity with all other things, with God (p. 130 f ) This evil 
impulse towards isolation he shares with all empirically existing 
things (p. 133). In reality, however, ideal humaniDj , or the 
-world-soul which unites in itself all individual souls, had already, 
in the cj'cle prior to the present, broken away from its unity 
with the All and tried to find itself in its separation , for other- 
-wise evil could not have appeared in phenomenal man and 
the phenomenal world (pp. 140-142) In that empincal world 
everything has fallen asunder into parts ard particle? seeking 
to assei fc tnemseives in opposition to one anc: ler God, how- 
ever, desires to bring the uorld-soul back i.i U”.ocIl a 
gradual process. To begin with, the world-soul in phenomenal 
man, as prepared for it by the long process of religious history, 
comes to know itself again in its unity with the duine Logos, 
i.e. the pure form of the universal unity; inoreo\er, it recog- 
nizes itself also in all nature, of which phenomenal man feels 
himself to he the concentration (p. 150 f.). Such is the philo- 
sophical rationale of the union of deity with a human soul in 
the person of Jesus Ghnst (p 162), and this union becomea a 
continuous process by the gradual voluntary transformation of 
phenomenal man to the divine. Thus from the God-man there 
comes at last the man-God {i.e. man as having assimilated 
Deity), or universal humanity, the umversal Church or spiritual 
humanity(p. 180 f.). 

DnmATXJRB . — The Works of Qrig6ri Sdwiteh Skovorodd, coll, 
and ed. D. J. Bagal6, Jubilee ed. (Collection of the Cmrkoo 
Sistorico-phUological Society, vii.), Charkov, 1894; Vladimir 
Ern, Gngo^'i Sdvvitch Skovorodd, Life and Teaching (£Laaft.l 
Moscow, 1912, N. S. Tichonravov, NiederschnftJ. G^Schwar^^t 
uber das Verhalten J. J. Melissinos zu ihm (Germ tr. from 
S^'hwarz’s in of Russian Literature and 

.1 -i' ' fl' d',.! -'J a ‘I . op. 96-110 , M. N. Longinov, 

A.. //>•/• » . A'v.j. •• lists (Russ.), Moscow, 1867; 

A, K. Pyvm, /V; /l\ .v e Society, 1812-26, The 3ies- 
8evgi>r of 3rd yearly issue, 1868, iv. 639-712, v. 231-297, 
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MYSTICISM (Hebrew and Jewish). —Ever 
since the Pauline antithesis of law and faith 
stamped Judaism as a religion of unreUeved legal- 
ism, the possession of anything approaching the 
nature of a mystical element has oeen steadily 
and str^uously denied to the religion of the Jew. 
Formalism — ^which, truly enoughi pervades and 
colours Judaism through and through— is taken to 
he the meconeilahle enemy of mysticism, whose 
fundamental axiom is the freedom of the human 
spirit to seek out, in all ways possible to it, the 
means of union with ultimate reality— God. But 
this attitude towards the question only shows how, 
like many other psychological concepts, mysticism, 
no matter of what brand, scarcely admil® of rigid 
definition. Its phenomena are so complex, its 
elements so intermingled with other elements in 
the mental and spiritual make-up of men, that it 
is impossible to lay down any law as to where it 
may or may not be found to exist. Thus, if one 
wonders how mysticism can be a feature of Judaism, 
one can equally wonder how a Christian theologian 
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like St. Au^stine could be called a mystic. Was 
he not a rigid upholder of an iron system of dogma 
and authority in the eariy^ Church ? And yet his 
Confessions are thoroughgoing mysticism, showing 
him to have gained the core of his religion from 
certain * first-hand * experiences which, to him, 
implied direct intercourse between the soul and 
God. A similar argument can be applied to Aris- 
totle. Cold, analytic philosopher as he was, posit- 
ing an utterly transcendent God who ‘ thinks his 
owm thoughts ’ and who dwells in the peace of his 
own completeness, Aristotle’s * active reason ’ pos- 
sesses a decidedly mystical turn, and must have 
exerted no small influence on many a type^ of mys- 
ticism in the succeeding centuries. One is drawm 
to the irresistible conclusion that religion, in order 
that it should not be barren and lifeless, must give 
prominence to something more than historicity 
and tradition. It must lay stress on the element 
of personal inward experience, on the great fact 
of the soul * athirst for God, yea, even for the living 
God.’ Judaism amply fulfils these conditions. 

The beginnings of Judaism lie, of course, in the 
OT. In fact, everything in Judaism seeks to find 
its confirmation in some expression, whether clear 
or veiled, in the OT, Hence the OT is pivotal for 
any consideration of Jewish mysticism in all its 
phases and developments. The mysticism of the 
OT clusters mostly round the visionary experiences 
of the prophets. Isaiah’s vision of a God whose 
‘ train filled the Temple ’ points to the all-inclusive- 
ness of Deity. Ezekiel’s fits of ecstasy are char- 
acteristic of the mood of many a mystic in all ages. 
The prophet’s higher insight into the will of God 
and his satisfaction at the attainment of this in- 
sight are an example of the ‘ illumination ’ which 
is always one of the steps on the mystic’s ladder. 
Some of the other books of the OT show forth 
other constituents of the mystical consciousness. 
Thus, the Psalmists often brood on the divinity 
manifested in the beauteous world of liatnre. ‘Who ; 
layeth the beams of his upper chambers in the 
waters j who maketh the clouds his chariot ; who 
walketh upon the wings of fihe wind. Who maketh 
winds his messengers; his ministers flaming fire’ 
(104®^’)* The universe is one uninteirnpted revela- 
tion of the divine. Ps 139^’^ portrays the mystic 
sense of the houndless, and the human aspiration 
to reach it as the goal of the truest safety fiom the 
ills and anxieties of the normal finite experience. 
Other passages paint the ‘ nearness ’ of God and 
th» joys of intimate converse with Him. The 
treatment of prayer and the specimens given of 
individual prayers are fine examples of what one 
might call ‘ erotic mysticism. ’ The soul passionately 
yearns for Grod, and God reciprocates the yearning 
in terms of the love between man and woman, 

‘ Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and there is ; 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee’ (Ps 73*®). | 
Here is the insatiable craving of the mystic, the 
infinity of love’s desire. ‘Yea, I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love ; therefore with loving- 
kindness have I drawn thee ’ ( Jer 31®). It is doubt- 
ful whether the intensity of intimacy connoted by 
the Hebrew ahdbhdh (‘ love ’) and hesedh (‘loving- 
kindness’) is ever done justice to in a translation. 
Finally, there is the angelic lore of the OT. The 
sight of an angel or the hearing of its voice brought 
about a feeling of being environed with God. It 
had the effect which every mystical experience in 
all ages had, viz. it flooded the seer with a new 
power, , 

Upon these mystical strains pervading the OT 
was built the variegated edifice of the two separ- 
ate schools of mystical thought which followed on 
the close of the OX canon, viz. (a) the Palestinian, 
or Rabbinic, or Talmudic Midrashic, and {b) the 
Jewish-Hellenistic, which had its chief centre in 


Alexandria — then the intellectual capital of the 
world. 

Let us consider (b) first. The theology of Juda- 
ism was studied side by side with the works of 
Plato and Aristotle, and thus was produced that 
curious blend of Jewish and Greek thought the 
most famous monuments of which are the writings 
of Philo, the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon, and 
fragments (preserved only by Eusebius, in HE vii. 
32 17 and Prcep. Evang, viii. 10, xiii, 12) of an 
Alexandrian peripatetic philosopher Aristohulns, 
who, according to Schiirer (G/F® iii. 391 f.), was a 
contemporary of Ptolemy Pliilometer in the middle 
of the 2nd cent. B.c. Aristobulus develops a mystic 
cosmogony in which the Pythagorean theories of 
the influence of numbers play a part. His concep- 
tion of divine creative activity is drawn from the 
Stoic idea of irveO/m, God’s power penetrating and 
permeating all things. He has references to the 
povs (‘reason’) of Plato. The main trend of his 
thought, however, is Aristotelian; but — and here 
he is the precursor of the Philonic method — in 
spite of his devotion to Greek thought, he is an 
upholder of the Jewish doctrine of God in so far 
as he believes that the Deity is at once transcen- 
dent and immanent. God is greater than the 
universe, outside it, and separated from it. But 
God works in the universe by means of His 
‘wisdom,’ which is an emanation from Him but 
yet has no separate existence apart from Him. 
God is ‘in heaven,’ i.e. in distant isolation, but 
yet ‘the earth is his footstool,’ i.e. the world is 
permeated with the divine traces. The apocryphal 
Wisdom of Solomon is characterized by a similar 
fusion of Greek and Jewish mystic notions of the 
divine relations to the cosmos. The Stoic concep- 
tion of an immanent Tvevfia comes out in vii. 26 : 

* For stie is a breath of the power of God, 

And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty/ 

The same thought is continued in 26 £. In viii. 
19 f. we have a hint of the Platonic theory of pre- 
existence : 

‘ For I was a witty child 

And had a good spirit, 

Yea, rather, being good, I came into a body undeflled.‘ 

In xviii. 14-16 wisdom becomes a personality 
and seems to have affinities with the ‘Word’ in 
the Prologue of tlie Fourth Gospel. But— and 
here the essentially J ewish side of the case comes 
out — ^wisdom, although a poten^ outside God, is 
yet at the same time wholly in Grod. The author, 
as a Jew, and therefore deeply concerned with safe- 
guarding what he and his predecessors ui%derstood 
by the unity of God, is obviously at pains to make 
this vital point clear. Philo elaborates all these 
concepts with the hand of the master — and adds 
many new ones too. He makes a sharp distinction 
between God in Himself and God revealed. The 
reconciliation between these two views is never 
effected, and this defect is one of the flaw's in his 
mystic philosophy. On the first view, God is pure 
being, unknowable, outside the material universe. 
On the second view, God is immanent in man and 
the universe, and is all-penetrating, all-filling, 
Philo’s Jewish sympathies are apparent in his 
treatment of this branch of his subject. The 
Jewish idea of God as creator and sustainer of the 
universe held a foremost place in his mind, and , 
many an interpretation given by Palestinian Rabbis 
of the first centuries of Christianity and incorpor- 
ated in the Talmud and Midrashim (particularly 
in the early sections of B^resMth Babha) is a re- 
flexion of Philo. It is in the presentation of his 
Logos idea that Philo is most important for an 
understanding of Jewish mysticism. Whatever 
extraneous teachings may have gone to the mak- 
ing of the Logos, there can be no doubt that it 
was much influenced by the OT notions of angels. 
There is a wide gap between God the infinite, the 
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all-holy, and man the finite and imperfect. How 
is the chasm to he bridged ? The OT writers and, 
alter them, the Kabhis of the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim overcame the difficulty by the introduction 
of the angel. Pure God did not really come into 
contact with impure man, but His angels did. And 
who were the angels? They were emanations of 
the divine, offshoots of deity, part and parcel of 
God’s own being. Beading his OT in some such 
light as this, Philo laid it down that the universe 
was filled with divine potencies (dvz/d/Aets). These 
potencies, while they are in one sense attributes 
and self-revelations of God, are in another sense 
personal heings of a spiritual kind, ‘incorporeal 
souls,’ who ‘ report the injunctions of the father to 
his children and the necessities of the children to 
the father’ {de Somniis, i. 22). There are various 
gradations of these potencies, but at the head of 
them and constituting the principle of unity among 
them all is the Logos. Heaven and earth subsisted 
m the Logos before their material cieation — an 
idea voiced hy the Bahbinical literature in many 
curiously naive ways (see B^resMth Bahhd^ i.-iv.). 
It is from the Logos that there emanate the poten- 
cies which are the real creators of matter. Hence 
God is the ultimate creator of all, but never through 
direct contact. He works through the Logos, who 
again works through these potencies (called Logoi). 
Platonic and Stoic elements are apparent through- 
out, hut so also is Eabhinic angmology. Thus in 
B^reshUh Bahbd^ viii. 3f., the grammatical plural in 
the words, ‘ And God said, Let us make man,’ is 
explained hy the statement that, when God was 
about to create the first man, He took counsel with 
the ministering angels. Hence the blame for the 
evil in man is partially removed from the Beity 
and placed upon the shoulders of the angels. The 
Babbinic interpretation of the Hebrew word 
Ar/idn in Pr 8^ gives to the Tdrah very much the 
same rdle as Phuo attributes to the Logos. It is 
God’s workman or servant in the work and admin- 
istration of the universe. The human soul is an 
emanation from the Logos, and makes man akin to 
the ‘incorporeal souls’ — the angels, ke,, not those 
who have descended upon earth to become bound up 
in mortal bodies, hut those who, ‘ having received 
greater and more divine intellects,’ shun earth 
altogether in order to he ‘ lieutenants of the Buler 
of tme universe as though they were the eyes and 
ears of the great being beholding and listening to 
everybody ’ [de Somn. i. 22). Christian mystimsm 
is a greq^er debtor to Philo than is Jewish mysti- 
cism, which betrays Philonie influences only in 
spasmodic passages in the cosmological sections in 
the Talmud and Midrashim as well as in the phil- 
osophic systems of two great mystic theologians of 
the Middle Ages, viz, Solomon Ibn Gahirol (c. 1021- 
1058) and Abraham Ibn Ezra (1092-1167) {qq.v.). 

We shall now consider (a) the Talmudic and 
Midrashic mysticism. Teachings essentially J ewish 
in their origm are found in combination with doc- 
trines belonging to Mithraism, Gnosticism, and 
Neo-Platonism* Essentially Jewish is the sh^- 
hh^dh i^sticism. The sh^JcMndh is the universally 
diffused Bivine Presence which forms the idealized 
environment of the Jewish nation in all the lands 
of the latter’s dispersion. But in order that the 
individual Jew should, in himself, realize the sh^- 
TcMndh he must be ‘ healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ 
he must lead a life of religious and moral purity, 
he must he self-reliant and self-conquered, he must 
be intellectually great in the knowledge of the 
highest lore— the Tdrah. Sin and sh^khtndh are 
mutually antithetic. ‘God is the dwelling-place 
of the universe ; but the universe is not the dwefiing- 
place of God’ is a prominent Babbinic dictum. 
Essentially Jewish is the doctrine of the two opposed 
divine attributes— the middath Jiad-dtn and the 


middath hu-Tdhdviihyi — which operate upon man 
for good or for evil in ways very much resembling 
the powers of the angels; and Jewish too is the 
enumeration of the ten agencies through which 
God created the world, viz. %visdom, insight, cogni- 
tion, strength, power, inexorahleness, justice, rfeht, 
love, and mercy {T, JB, ^ttgigdhj I2a ; cf. Mimndh 
Ahhdth, V. 1, where it is said that the universe was 
created by ‘Ten Words’ ; cf. also B^resMth Rabhd^ 
iv. 6, based on Ps 33®). Rabbinic angelology is by 
no means of pure breed, but owes much to Zoroas- 
trian and Mithraic influences. Man’s prayer, his 
recovery from sickness, his safety from danger,^ his 
fortunes after death are all under angelic domina- 
tion — there being two main divisions of angels 
which are named respectively famtlid skel mddldh 
B^udifamUid shel maUd, Le, the heavenly host above 
and the heavenly host below, both of which figure 
largely in the Jewish Prayer Book. ^ The counter- 
part to the personified Logos of Philo is found, in 
Babbinic mysticism, in the angel Metatron, who 
is often styled ‘Prince of the Presence ’*(AS^ar-)iap- 
pdntm) as well as ‘ Prince of the world ’ {Sar-hct^ 
^6ld7n)i and who, like Enoch in the Apocrypha (see 
Jtih. iv. 23 ; ^ Eii, liii. 2), is often described as the 
heavenly scribe. He plays a principal part in the 
cosmic processes, being a personified emanation of 
the Beity, an ever-present guide and instructor of 
mankind, taking up the divine work at points 
where its omnipotence cannot, if one may so speak, 
reach. In B^r^Mth JRahhd, v. 4, it is stated that 
‘ the voice of God became Metetron over the waters.’ 
One great formative influence' acting on Rabbinic 
mysticism came from the direction of the Gnosti- 
cism current in the first centuries of the common 
era. Gnosticism owed much to the Apocrypha 
and the Jewish Apocalypses; hence— strangely 
enough— the influences of the latter literatures 
were brought to hear upon Bahbinism through an 
alien medium. The prohibition against discussing 
the first sections of Genesis and Ezekiel (known as 
Mddseh B^reahith and Mdd^eh JferM&AaA respec- 
tively) is an echo of the secrecy which hedged 
round the doctrines of the Gnostics. Thus in the 
Mishnah {J^dgigah, ii. 1) it is said : 

*It is forbidden to explain the first chapters of Genesis to 
more than one person at a time It is forbidden to explain the 
first chapter of Ezekiel even to one person unless he be a sage 
and of an original turn of mind.’ 

To belong to the inner circle of discipleship among 
the Gnostics presupposed an exceptional amount 
of self-discipline. ‘A certain youth,’ says T^B, 
J^dgtgdh, 13a, ‘was once explaining the Hashmal 
[Ezk 1^, translated ‘amber’ in the AV] when fire 
came forth and consumed him. ’ When the question 
is asked, Why was this ? the answer is, ‘ Lav rmti 
zimneh* i.e. his time had not yet come. His 
youthful age had not given him the opportunities 
for the mature self-culture necessary to the mystic 
apprehension. It was a dangerous knowledge for 
the uninitiated. An extraordinarily weird anec- 
dote in B^reakUh Mabbd, li. 4, attributes mortal 
injury to Ben Zoma (Rabbi of the 2nd cent* 
A.D,), who was once ‘contemplating the creation.’ 
The words of Pr 25^ ‘it is the glory of God to 
conce^ a thing,’ were quoted in support of their 
opposition to these Gnostic attempts at unravelling 
the secrets of the divine relation to the cosmos. 
But, paradoxically enough, the great ally of 
Gnosticism — magic — received countenance from 
many a Babbinic mystic of the most orthodox 
type. Thus a passage in T. B, Sanhedrin^ 67&, 
says that B. Hanina and R. Hoshaiah (Palestinian 
teachers of the 3rd cent. A.D.) used to engage 
themselves with the laws of creation every eve 
of Sabbath and used to create a calf of three years 
old and eat it. The magic potency resident in the 
permutations and combinations of the letters of 
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•the Hehrew alphabet — and more especially the 
letters comprising the Tetragrammaton—is a more 
prominent theme of this branch of Rabbinic mysti- 
cism. T. B. B^-rakMth, 55«, says that ‘Bezalel 
knew how to combine the letters by which heaven 
and mrth >vere created.’ T. B, QiddusMnf 71 a, 
speaks of a Divine Name composed of twelve 
letters, the secrets of which were at one time re- 
vealed to every one, but, after a time, only to the 
* most meek among the priests.’ The reference is 
obviously to a manmnlation of the letters of the 
Tetra^ammaton. T. B, Mahkdth, 11a, relates the 
legend of King David, who, on making excavations 
for the Temple and finding that the waters of the 
ocean were moving upward and threatening to 
destroy the world, asked for permission to stop its 
rising by inscribing the name of God on a potsherd 
and throwing it into the sea. According to T. R. 
Y6ma, 735, the information given by the Urim and 
Thummim was through the medium of the Hebrew 
letters either thrusting themselves bodily forward 
(boltin) or combining themselves in different ways 
{mi^iarfin), 

Al the above-mentioned elements of Rabbinic 
mysticism are the prelude to the great mystical 
books which comprise the mediseval ^a-hhala, 
whose most famous manual is the .2'diiar’-— although 
there is one book whose importance for Jewish 
mysticism is only second to that of the ZShar, but 
wnieh in all probability dates from the time of the 
Mishnah (according to Reitzenstein, it is a product 
of the 2nd cent. B.C.). This is the Sefer Y^sira, 
Both the mediseval !^ahbala and the Sefei' Ystrd 
elaborate some or all of the following elements of 
Rabbinic mysticism: (a) the sh^hhinah, (5) the 
Holy Spirit {ruah hah-Mdhesh), (c) angelology, 
Metatron, Memra ('word,’ ‘logos’), {d) mysticism 
of the Genesis cosmogony and of the chariot of 
Ezekiel, (e) the magic powers of the Hebrew 
alphabet, (/) emanation from the Deity, {g) the 
conception of simsum, or divine self -limitation, (5) 
the conception of erotic relations betw-een the Deity 
and the cosmos, (i) the re-incarnation of the soul, 
the ecstasy of the soul’s union with God, [j) the 
T6rah as the material embodiment of the ai\dne 
and as the only ‘ mystic way ’ towards the realiza- 
tion of the divine. The Sifer Y^sird is grounded 
upon (e). It gives us a mystical philosophy drawn 
from the sounds, shapes, relative positions, and 
numerical values of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Hebrew phraseology expressing essenti- 
ally Jewish thought is put into a framework un- 
mistakably Gnostic. The world was brought into 
•being by means of ‘thirty-two wondermi paths 
of wisdom/ These are {a) the ten cardinal numbers 
from 1 to 10, (5) the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet (divided into the three * mother ’ 
letters, viz. dleph, mem, shin ; seven double letters, 
viz. beih, gimel, ddUth, Jcaph, peh, resh, tdv, and 
twelve ‘ simple ’ letters). Concerning these twenty- 
two letters, the book says ; 

‘God engraved them, hewed them, weighed them, inter- 
changed them one with another, combined them, and formed 
by them the soul of everythmg which has been created and of 
everything which will be created.' 

Herein is contained the book’s philosophy of the 
cosmos, which is explained in something like the 
following way : in the beginning God created the 
three primordial substances, air, fire, and water 
(the initial letters of each are the three ‘mother’ 
letters mentioned above). Just as there could be 
no form in any script which did not contain these 
three ‘ mothers ’ (all the other letters being in the 
naive imagination of certain early K^hbalists 
‘ horn ’ from them), so there could be no form in 
the world of sensible objects without these three 
primordial elements. But in reality these three 
are emanations from three still more previous 


elements, viz.^ heaven, wind, and earth ; and the 
natural opposition (represented by an opposition of 
sex) of these two sets of three keeps the equilibrimn 
of the universe. The seven ‘double’ letters (i.e. 
according as they have dagJiesh or not) are em- 
blematic of the seven world -forces, each of which 
has its opposite to combat—thus (1) wisdom, whose 
opposite is folly; (2) riches, whose opposite is 
poverty ; (3) seed, whose opposite is sterility ; (4) 
life, 7^11086 opposite is death ; (5) dominion, whose 
opposite is servitude ; (6) peace, whose opposite is 
war ; (7) beauty, whose opposite is ugliness. The 
world of nature as well as the world of morality is 
kept in order by the right interplay of these forces. 
The twelve ‘ simple ’ letters represent twelve attri- 
butes of the First Cause — the idea being based 
upon twelve different terms or phrases by which 
the OT designates the nature and activity of the 
Godhead. S. D. Luzzatto in Ms Wikkuah'al ha- 
Kahhdldh (Goritz, 1852), following the opinions of 
Judah Halevi in the Kusdri, iv. 25, has given a 
fine elucidation of the philosophy of the Sefer 
Y^strd. Form (typified oy the three ‘mother’ 
letters), matter (typified the seven ‘double’ 
letters), and number (typified by the cardinal 
numbers, one to ten) are, in prototype, aspects or 
emanations of the divine. Hence we are led on to 
the consideration of (/), viz. the treatment of 
emanation in Jewish mysticism. Professed by the 
early Gnostics, the theory of emanation reached its 
highest development in Plotinus, from whom it 
passed, through the medium of Avicenna, to the 
philosophers and K^hbalists of the Middle Ages. 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol {q.v,) based his philosophy 
upon the belief in emanation. God is the essence 
of all existence, the life of the world, and in Him 
substance and form find their complete unity. 
But how is God, then, differentiated from the 
world ? By the fact that substance and form are 
the products, not of God, who is, in Himself, in- 
comprehensible, but of the will of God, which is 
the first emanation from the divine and wMch is a 
sort of intermediate link between the great Un- 
knowable and the cosmos. This will is immanent 
eveiywhere and is compelled by its very nature to 
he eternally creative. From it emanated matter, 
form, spirit, and soul, all of which are eternally 
creative by reason of the powers emanating from 
them. Gabirol’s influence told deeply upon the 
numerous K^hbalists in France, Spam, Germany, 
and Italy during the succeeding centuries. A 
mystic work termed Bdkir (‘Brightness’?, eom- 
osed by a French K^hbalist of the 13th cent., 
evelops a doctrine of emanation which differs 
considerably from that of Gabirol. While the 
latter maintained that the world existed in God 
potentially from all eternity (God having called 
the actual world into being by a creatio ex mhilo), 
the BdMr holds the eternity of the actual world. 
What, then, was cieation? It was an emanation 
of the ‘ hidden light ’ from God. This the BdMr 
calls the ‘ first sftrdh,^ wMch gave birth to the 
second sfirdh, viz. ‘ wisdom,’ from which emanated 
the third sfirdh, viz. ‘ intelligence.’ These three 
form the primary principles of the universe, and 
from them emanated, in succession, seven lower 
sfirdth, which gave form to all material things. 
There is a transition from the infinite to the finite, 
and conversely, the finite reacts upwards upon the 
infinite. But the pMlosophy of the hook is 
markedly inconsistent. Greater consistency com- 
bined with a deeper philosophic insight is to he 
found in the work of Azriel, a Spanish Jew (1160- 
1238), who is, however, overshadowed by Isaac ben 
Sheshet of Gerona, the author of the mystic work 
Shdar hash-shdmayim (‘Gate of Heaven’), and 
Nahmanides (1194-1270) According to the 

latter, ten powers emanated in succession from the 
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Deity in the creation of the cosmos. These he calls 
‘ ten The first emanation was * wisdom/ 

which is likewise termed reshith {i.&. ‘beginning’) 
or n^huddah [i, e. ‘ point ’). It is from ‘ wisdom ’ that 
all the other nine s^firdth emanated, in just the 
same way as a point is really the beginning of a 
line, i.e, it becomes a line when prolonged in both 
directions. Nafimanides is extremely vague in his 
characterization of the relations between the several 
emanations. But he differs from most of his pre- 
decessors in so far as he gives a high place to the 
spiritual side of man, viz. prayer, communion with 
God, the soul. In this respect he may be regarded, 
in conjunction with Abraham Abulafia, as the 
forerunner of the Z6hdT — ^the chief of all the Jewish 
mystical text-books of the Middle Ages, Ahulafia 
emphasized the necessity of the ascetic life and of 
contemplation. To him the various combinations 
of the letters composing the Tetra^ammaton and 
the names of angels meant the revelation of secrets 
otherwise unknowable and leading to an ecstatic 
state of union with the divine and a deeper know- 
ledge of the depths of the Tdrah. In the Zdhdr 
the latter branches of Jewish mysticism are elabor- 
ated with an exceptional wealth of detail. While 
purporting to be but a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, it IS in reality quite an independent com- 
pendium of 5a^l^^^istic theosophy. Criticism has 
long ago demonstrated the untenability of the view 
which ascribes its authorship to a Kabhi of the 
2nd cent. A.D., viz. Simeon ben YoliaL It is a 
syncretism of Jewish and foreign elements. The 
former consist of doctrines taken from the Talmudic 
and Midrashie literature. The latter are ‘ natural- 
ized* products of Neo-Platonism, Gnosticifian, and 
(according to a newer theory) Siifi mysticism. The 
Z61mr is mso indebted to Solomon Ibn Gabirol and 
Abraham Abulafia. According to the Zdhdr, the 
soul of the Tdrah is its mystical sense ; and man, 
having the privilege to behold eveiywhere the 
divine image — the world being an embodiment of 
God — can make his way to union with the divine 
reason by an understanding of, and a life led in 
accordance with, the mystic sense of the Tdrah, 
The universe is a series of emanations, and man 
may, through the instrument of the TdrSh, recog- 
nize the divine hand everywhere and ascend to the 
‘Cause of Causes.* God is styled Sn S6f (‘No 
End ’), a being utterly void of attributes, who can 
only be postulated negatively. The world can 
come into contact with the Bn S6f only by means 
of intermediaries. These intermediaries are the 
‘ ten s^firdth,^ or ten emanations. The first s^ftrdh 
was latent in the Bn S6f as a dynamic force and is 
called hether (‘crown*) or n^kuddah p^shUtdh (‘a 
simple point’), The first manifestation of the 
di’nne is a point, i.e, a unity, unanalyzable, and 
yet possessing the All. It is the Hegelian idea of 
‘ das reinct Seim’ The starting-point of everything 
is the thought as it existed in God. It is in this 
‘ thought ’ that everything was originally embraced. 
The first of the the ‘ crown’-— is the prim- 

ordial di'v^ thought or will which, emanating 
from the Bn Sdf, contained within itself the plan 
of the universe in its infinity of time and space, in 
its endle^ variety of form, colour, and movement, 
‘Wisdom* and ‘intelligence’ are the second and 
third of the s^ftrdth, and are parallel emanations 
from the ‘ crown.* There is a sexual relationship 
between them. Wisdom is the ‘father,’ i,e, the 
masculine active principle, which engenders all 
things and imposes on them form and measure. 
Intelligenee is the ‘mother,’ the passive receptive 
prinoij^e. Out of their union comes a ‘ son,*^who 
is ‘ reason,’ and reflects the characteristics of both 
parents. The Zdhdr elaborates this sexual idea, 
applying it to the relations between the deity and 
the sh^kkindh as well as to the elucidation of 


Biblical references to persons and events. The 
remaining seven ^firdth are mercy, justice, beauty, 
victory, glory, foundation, and royalty (or king- 
dom). The last ^ftrdh is the sura or the permanent 
and immanent activity of all the other s^firdth. 
A pervading element of the Zdhdr is the emphasis 
laid on the deep spirituality of prayer and upon its 
effects in bringing about many a change in the 
material world. In fine, every good act done by 
man, every good thought of his, leaves its impress 
upon the ‘upper’ as well as upon the ‘lower’ 
world. These two worlds are really but one, and 
are equally an emanation of divine spirit. There 
is a sh^hhtntd Hldd (‘upper Divine Presence’) as 
well as a sh^hMntd tatdd [ ‘ lower Divine Presence 
and every time man utters a prayer or performs 
an act or benevolence, a union between the two 
‘ worlds ’ is effected. The idea is expressed uniquely 
by a constantly-recurring phrase about the patn- 
archs of the J ewish race as being ‘ the np^r chariot ’ 
{Q^tikhd'ildd) on which the deity ascends to heaven 
and descends to earth. The Zahar influenced the 
view of many a mediaeval Christian scholar who 
claimed to find support for certain dogmas of Christ- 
ianity in the abstruse and occasionally ambiguous 
Kdharic terminology. In the Jewish domain its 
influence on mediaeval Hebrew poetry and liturgy 
is inestimable. Although many of its devotees 
were in later ages led away into moral and religious 
extravagances, which were anything but creditable 
to religion and. morals, it nevertheless conferred 
upon Judaism a service of imperishable worth. It 
rescued it from the dead hand of formalism by 
revealing the eternal spiritual treasures concealed 
beneath the words of the Law and the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa. The whole subsequent 
course of Jewish mysticism — a powerful revival of 
which took place among the Jews of Poland in the 
I 18th cent.— consists mainly of developments and 
i elaborations of Zdharic doctrines. 

A word is due to the Hebrew poets and theo- 
logians of the Middle Ages who, quite indepen- 
dently of the recognized text-books of Jewish mysti- 
cism, were temperamentally steeped in the feeling 
of the unity which lies at the root of all things, and 
who taught that there is a Soul in the universe to 
whom man ever longs to give his worship and 
adoration. The secular poems and, more particu- 
larly, the liturgical compositions of Ibn Gabirol are 
instinct with mystical sentiment. The Ketker 
Malhhuth (‘Royal Crown*) is one of the most 
beautiful descriptions ever penned of the tnlth of 
the Divine indwelling. The universe is composed 
of spheres one within the other ; and the author’s 
wealth of Biblical knowledge combined with his 
education in the philosophy of Plotinus is expended 
in showing how the glory of God is the secret of 
the universe, how all the elements of earth and 
‘ every common sight ’ arouse the human heart to 
the feeling of the one central all-sustaining life, 
(M. ^chs, religiose Poesie der Ju&n in 
Spemim, Berlin, 1845, has given a fine poetic 
resttdering into German. Exfaraota have also becm 
translated into English vm-se by Mrs. Henry 
Lucas in JQM viii. [1896] 239.) 

The theological trea^se of the Spanish-Jewish 
sage Baby a Ibn Pal^da (first half of the 11th cent.), 
mitten in Arabic and known in its Hebrew transla- 
tion as J^dhhdth hal’L^hhdhhdth (* The Duties of the 
Heart’), expresses the rapture of ultimate com- 
munion with the Divine, the joys of beholding the 
beauty of a higher world accessible only to the 
choice spirits of mankind, in language of rare pas- 
sion and intensity. The true Jewish life is, to 
Babya, a continual advance, a ceaseless aspiration ? 
and the goal is reached only when the intellect 
has come to ‘ know ’ God and the heart to ‘ love ’ 
Him. Hence Bahya’s mysticism has a twofold 
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foundation, God must be * experienced ’ both in- 
tellectually and emotionally. But God in His 
essence is really unknowable. He is *more hidden 
than anything which is hidden, further away than 
anytl^g which is far.’ Hence how can He be 
known ? Only, answers Bahya, by man’s reflexion 
upon His greatness and goodness as manifested in 
the wondrously accurate workings of the natural 
world. To this end man must go through all the 
stages of a life of purgation and purification. 
Guided in this aim by the laws of the T6rah and 
the prescriptions of the "Rabbis, he will finally 
reach that pinnacle of faith and love when he will 
be able to say, as did one of the saints, ‘ Oh ! my 
God, Thou hast caused me to suffer hunger, Thou 
hast left me naked, Thou hast set me down in the 
darkness of the night, . . . even though Thou burn 
me with fire I shall but continue to love Thee and 
rejoice in Thee.’ But Bahya, while favouring a 
certain measure of asceticism, felt, like the best 
mystics of all nations, the beauteous necessity of 
man co-operating with his fellow in all true works 
of goodness and use. Man realizes the Bivine 
Presence all the more when many share the vision. 

The Spanish- Jewish poet and theologian Judah 
Halevi (c. 1085-1143) rises to rare heights of mystic 
perception in his religious poetry as well as in 
certain portions of his philosophical treatise Kusari. 
(A new and complete edition of the poetry under 
the title of Diwdn des Ah'd-l-Hasdn Jehuda 
Ha-Levi was brought out by H. Brody, Berlin, 
1911, for the Mekiz6 Nir-Bamin Society.) Spirit- 
ual love has never been more rapturously sung in 
the Hebrew language. The wooing of God by the 
soul, God as the friend to whom the soul turns 
when the hour is darkest, the sense of both body’s 
and soul’s complete subjection to God — all these 
and many kindred outpourings of the mystic are 
prominent throughout. But the poet had another 
ideal besides God. This was the rehabilitation of 
Zion. Isaiah’s striking pictures of Jerusalem as 
the bride of God, as well as the Babbinic-mystic 
interpretations of ‘dove,’ ‘ my beloved,’ ‘love,’ and 
similar words and phrases in the Song of Songs 
are the foundations on which the poet builds up 
the edifice of his n^stic vision concerning the new 
Jerusalem and an Israel restored thereto. In the 
Kusari the idea is philosophically applied to the 
sh^khindh. In ii. 14-18 it is said that only Pales- 
tine could be the land of prophecy, the land where 
the fijst germs of religion grew, because only there 
could the sh^khtndh exist — the sh^kMndh which 
ever waits and yearns to become joined with the 
men who have rendered themselves morally and 
physically fit to receive the ^ft. 

The poet and theolo^an Moses Hayyim Luzzatto 
(bom at Padua 1707 ; died 1747) claimed to have re- 
ceived divine revelations from a heavenly genius 
{7naqgid)i and his numerous mystical works, written 
in Hebrew and Aramaic — ^in some of which he imi- 
tated the language of the Z6hdr — fell under the 
ban of the religious leaders of his day. His ethical 
treatise M^sillath Y^shdrim (‘ Path of the Upright’) 
is based on a saying of a famous miracle-working 
Rabbi of the 2nd cent. A.D., Phinehas ben Jair, 
It details the steps by which man renders himself 
worthy to receive the Holy Spirit. To follow out 
the full spiritual content of the Law is, to Luzzatto, 
the goal of him who is at once gifted with Mkhmdh 
(‘wisdom’) and yirdh (‘fear of God’). The road 
lies through ‘carefulness,’ ^diligence,’ ‘cleanli- 
ness,’ ‘abstemiousness,’ ‘purity,’ ‘piety,’ ‘humil- 
ity,’ ‘fear of sin,’ ‘holiness.’ The result is the 
incoming of the Holy Spirit. After such an 
exercise man becomes a true ‘ disciple of the wise,’ 
a ‘sanctuary,’ an ‘altar.’ The sh^kMndh ‘rests 
upon such a one just as it rested upon the real 
Temple in Jerusalem.’ 
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The mystical spirit is alive in many a Jewish 
poet and theologian to-day ; but the mystical life 
IS absent. Modem conditions are unfavourable to 
the cultivation of the quietude and introspection 
which are, and always were, an indispensable in- 
gredient of mysticism. 

See, further, art. IglABBlLA. 
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MYSTICISM (Hindu).— Mysticism has been 
defined by Edward Caird as * religion in its most 
concentrated and exclusive form,’ as ‘that attitude 
of mind in which all other relations are swallowed 
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up in tlie relation of the soul to God’ [The Evolu- 
tion of Theology in the Greek Philosophers^ Glasgow, 
1904, ii. 210), This is, peihaps, in view of the 
vaidety of forms that mysticism has assumed in 
different ages and among different peoples, as near 
as one can approach to a definition of the content 
of the term. It is a temper, a spirit, rather than 
a clearly definable attitude to the universe, but it 
is a temper and spirit that under various aspects 
appears among all races and in all periods when- 
ever religion and the relation of the soul to the un- 
seen powerfully occupy the attention of men. There 
are no peoples who have been more powerfully and 
continuouiy affected by the thought of a spiritual 
world than have been the peoples of India, and it 
is accordingly to be expected tliat among them the 
mystical temper of mind should be found. Again 
and again in long tracts of sterile formalism or 
from the midst of the grossest superstition 
groups of earnest seekers discover themselves 
whose insight and desire pierce to the heait of 
things. Th^ey are not Hindus, but super-Hindus ; 
they are of the true mystic brotherhood. But, 
while the sense of the reality of the spiritual 
creates this temper among Hindus no less than 
among earnest souls elsewhere, we find that Hindu 
thought possesses two characteristics which aie 
closely related to each other and indeed comple- 
mentary, and which at the same time belong to 
the very nature of mysticism. Those are its 
doctrine of maya and its monism. That occupa- 
tion with the spiritual world which is of the 
essence of mysticism inevitably involves a view 
that at the feast lightly esteems the world of 
sense. It is true that in much Hindu thought this 
has been carried further, and a doctrine has been 
formulated that denies any positive reality to the 
world at all. This may be a step beyond the 
requirements of the mystic attitude, but in its 
contempt of the finite Hindu thought is in fullest 
accord with the mystic spirit in almost all its 
manifestations. So also in its determined quest 
for an ultimate unity Hinduism discovers itself as 
at one wdth mysticism, since, as William James 
affirms, ‘ mystical states of mind in every degree 
are shown by history, usually tho not always, to 
make for the monistic view ’ {Pragmatism, London, 
1907, p. 151). The ‘four marks,’ indeed, which 
James has propounded as distinctive of the mystic 
state and which are certainly applicable to many 
phases of mysticism, viz. ineffabiiity, noetic 
quality, transiency, and passivity, are to be found 
upon much of Hinduism, and demonstrate its kin- 
ship with that type of reflexion. The ineffabiiity 
which is here placed first among the marks of 
mysticism is no doubt a characteristic of any 
deeply felt and vivid experience of the divine near- 
ae^, and it is to be found alike in the theistic 
religion, which is overwhelmed with a sense of the 
love of God, and in the pantheist, which cannot 
use the discourse of reason or of speech since it has 
reached the bourne where difference is lost. Both 
&ese types of mystical experience are found striv- 
ing to egress themselves in Hinduism. The 
religion of Upanisads in its possession of 
‘noetic quality* also betrays undoubted kinship 
with mystiemm, while passivity, or ‘the mystic 
vice of quietism,’ is an obvious characteristic of a 
great part of the Hindu religious attitude and 

In Hinduism, indeed, in nearly all its mani- 
f stations, in its most philosophical flights as well 
as when it approaches pure shamanism and magic, 
there are to be found indications of the mystical 
temper of mind. One reason for this appears to 
lie, as far as we can pierce tlie secret of the soul of 
a race, in the intense preoccupation of the Indian 
people from the earliest or at least fiom the 


immediately post-Tedic times with tbe desire to 
escape from self-hood [ahnmkdra) as the one way 
to ultimate peace. The passion of this pursuit 
was, perhaps, intensified by the accompanying 
belief, wherever it may have been obtained, in the 
power of karma and m the long travail of^lrans- 
migration. The only deliverance from the endless 
1 evolution of the wheel of saihsdra was realized to 
lie in an escape to a region which, because there 
is no consciousness there, must necessarily be a 
barren and an empty land. Thus the quest of Hin- 
duism is impelled onward by two allied impulses 
which at the same time strengthen and contradict 
each other. It is an escape and an attainment, but in 
the escape froni the bondage of the self the union 
with the ultimate One is emptied of all sense of 
realization and, in the words of Bahva to Vaskali, 

‘ That Atman is silence ’ (Sankara on BrahmasUtra, 
in. ii. 17). It is this contradiction that ^yes to 
so much of Indian thought that ‘ troubled inten- 
sity’ which Caird (ii. 233) finds also in the 
writings of Plotinus, justifying the claim for it, 
as for them, that it is among the highest expres- 
sions of the mystic spirit. 

I. Vedic period. — In the Vedic period the indica- 
tions of the mystic attitude are as yet few. The 
religion of the hymns is for the most part objective 
in its character, and in the hymns to Varuna, 
where it is most deeply felt and most spiritual, it 
seems to display more affinity with the unmysticai 
attitude to God of the Hebrew prophets than 
with the pantheism to which ultimately it was 
transformed. There are some signs, however, in 
hymns that are supposed to belong to the close of 
this period that pantheistic and mystical specula- 
tion was already beginning to cast upon the Indian 
spirit the spell that ever since has held it fast. In 
the great Hymn of Creation (x. cxxix. > two agents 
are seen at work calling^ forth being from non- 
being, and with their discovery Indian thought 
seems to be setting its face towards at least the 
possibility of that union or identification of the 
spirit of man and the spirit of the universe which 
is the goal of mystic aspiration. These two 
agents are tapas and kdma. To these early 
thinkers the distinction of the material and the 
siiiritual was not yet clearly foimulated, but this 
tapas, or heat, which in another hymn (X, cxc, ) is 
said to produce the order of the world {fta), has in 
it as truly the seed of mystic speculation as had 
the fiery .breath from which Heraclitus ap^d the 
Stoics saw ail things evolve. With this wotd and 
the ideas that it suggests is connected the long 
history of Indian asceticism as proceeding from 
belief in the power over things of the ardour of a 
mind restrained and concentiated. The thought 
of the creative power of kdma, or desire, has 
proved no less influential in the development of 
Indian religious ideas. If we may take tins, * the 
primal seed and germ of mind {manas) ’ (x. cxxix. 
4), as representing the idea of an elan vital in the 
nntverse, the source and spring of the continual 
flux of things, then we can see why the aspiration 
to escape to the region of peace, to the flnal unity, 
has impelled so much of the mystic thought of 
India towards the overcoming of desire. Round 
tapas, on the one hand, with its suggestion of a 
way to obtain power over the outer world have 
gathered often methods of magic rather than of 
pure mysticism, while, on the other, the more 
spiritual path to a more ethical goal, which we 
find in Buddhism, and in such teaching as that of 
the Bhagavad-GUd {q,v,), a^ipeais to have its 
starting-point in the clue to the change and move- 
ment of the universe that these ancient thinkers 
sought in kdma. 

These hints, whether of a primal undifferenced 
unity, which seems indeed to be nonentity but 
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which grows by its own mysteiious operation into 
manifoTdness, or of some inchoate Logos or mind 
stuff presiding over the development, are full of 
mystic affinities. Of a diffierent kind is the mysti- 
cism of the famous Furiisa sukta (x. xc.). In this 
hymn%\’-e are told that from the body of a primeval 
giant, Purusa { ‘ man ’), the world is fashioned. The 
primitive mythological conception that is here 
made use of is enwrapped in mystic and panthe- 
istic thought, for the ruru§a is * this whole (uni- 
verse) whatever has been and whatever shall be,’ 
and the act of creation is the offering of him as a 
sacrifice by the gods. Further, it is one of the 
axioms of mysticism that there is a correspondence 
between the microcosm and the macrocosm, the 
seen and the unseen worlds. It appears to be some 
such thought that is behind the crude symbolism 
of this hymn. ‘ The created universe,’ says 
Swedenborg, ‘is man in an image.’ ‘From that 
universal sacrifice,’ says the Purusa suhta^ ‘ sprang ’ 
the universe. ‘The Brahmana was his mouth. 
. . , The moon was produced from his soul ; the 
sun from his eye ’ (X. xc. 12 f. ). ‘ Albion or man,’ 

according to William Blake [Jerusalem) ^ once con- 
tained ‘all the starry heavens.’ Thus one mystic 
voice calls to another across millenniums. 

2 . The Upanisads. — When we pass to the Upani- 
sads, we are definitely in the midst of Indian mys- 
tical speculation. From this period onwards the 
thought of India seldom lacks the marks of this 
type of reflexion. There are two dangers that 
beset it on the right hand and on the left, tempting 
it aside from the middle path of mysticism pr^er, 
i,e. of the religious goal of oneness with God, 
reached by the way of immediacy. These dangers 
— of what is merely metaphysics on the one hand, 
aud of what is no better than magic on the other — 
are about the path of the Hindu thinker and the 
Hindu seeker from this time onward throughout 
the whole course of their religious history. The 
former danger is most apparent in the Upanisads 
and the systems that are built mainly upon them ; 
the latter in the popular worships. Yet it is 
possible to find what is of the very stuff of mysti- 
cism iu its various forms alongside of both of those 
counterfeits. 

The Upanisads, according to Royce, ‘contain 
already essentially the whole story of the mystic 
faith’ [The World and the Individual, p. 156). In 
the first place, they seek undeviatingly the change- 
less One, the reality of all that is; and, in the 
second place, they find him, as has so often been 
the experience of mystic thinkers, in a region be- 
yond the reach of finding, a place of contradictions 
and negations. 

* All this is Brahman (neuter) . . He (? it) is myself within 
the heart, . . . smaller than a mustard seed, smaller than a 
canary seed, or the kernel of a canary seed He also is mj^self 
within the heart, greater than the earth, greater than the sky, 
greater than the heaven, greater than all these worlds * {Chhdn- 
aogya Up. iii, 14). ‘Thou art woman, thou art man ; thou art 
youth, thou art maiden ; thou art an old man tottering along 
on thy staff ; thou art born with thy face turned everywhere. 
Thou art the dark-blue bee, thou art the green parrot with red 
eyes, thou art the thunder-cloud, the seasons, the seas. Thou 
art without beginning : thou art infinite, thou from whom all 
worlds are bom ' [Svet. Up. rv. in. 4). And yet at the same time 
‘ He, the Self, is to be described by No, no * ‘He is incompre- 
hensible, for he cannot be comprehended ’ [Bxhad. Up. in ix. 
26, IV. iv. 22). 

This dtman, in a word, in the later phrase which 
we have already quoted, ‘ is silence.* 

These passages, which could, of course, he multi- 

E lied, could at the same time be closely paralleled 
rom the mystic literature of all periods, Christian 
and non- Christian. The ineffable One to whom or 
which they journey is often for them all ‘the 
divine darK,’ ‘ the still wilderness where no one is 
at home.’ 

‘ The Nesdo, nmclo of Bernard is identical in meaning with 
the JVefi, it is not so^ it is not so, of the sage Yajnavalkja. 


In the very contrast of the finite with the ineffable this mysti- 
cism lives, whether it be Hindu or Christian mysticism' (Royce, 
P 172). ^ 

The ultimate One in the Upanisads, as in the Neo- 
Platonists and in so many mystics, is at once every- 
thing and nothing— everything because it includes 
all the universe m itself, and nothing because as 
such it transcends all speech and thought. This 
contradiction is deeply wrought into mystical re- 
flexion, so that it seems ever reaching after large 
utterance, but reaching vainly. It is present on 
many pages of the Upanisads. They seem to hover 
on the brink of revelations which they just fail to 
attain. They would pass beyond the ‘ dyke,’ the 
boundary. 

‘That Self is a dyke, a boundary . . . when that bank has 
been crossed, night becomes day indeed, for the wmrld of Brah- 
man is lighted up once for all ' {Chhdndog. Up. viii. 4). 

But the question arises whether this monism is 
not so thoroughgoing that, while it may supply 
what we may call mystic speculation, it does not 
leave room for religion. This is a charge that 
especially lies against Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads, which is usually called the Vedanta, 
though there are other and less completely monistic 
inteipretations than his. An evidence of the mys- 
tical character of the Upanisad religion is to be 
found in its tendency towards certain classic here- 
sies and vices to which the mystic has always been 
liable. One of these is the aiTogant and complete 
identification of the soul and God, with the con- 
sequent disappearance of anything that can be 
properly called religion. 

Uddalaka Aruni says to his son, ‘ That which is that subtle 
essence, in it all that, exists has its self. It is the True. It is 
the Self, and thou, 0 Svetaketu, art it ’ (Chhdndog Up, vi 11. 3). 
Would he cast his son into the abyss of unconsciousness It is 
because Saukaracharya’s doctnne led to this goal that the theist 
and mystic, Maharsi Devendranath Tnc.oro ’•C'‘,'r'‘'£'l .*/S inter- 
pretation. ‘ What we want,’ he says, * is i o w c r?,! p G 'A If the 
worshipper and the object of worship become one, then how 
can there be any OTshipV (Avtobiography of Devendranath 
Tagore, p 72). 

This advaita doctrine may agree with some pas- 
sages of the Upanisads, but other passages indicate 
that to many of those seers this was not apparent 
as the conclusion of their reflexion. The peril of 
this view is recognized more than once. They 
were not, indeed, as mystics seldom are, governed 
in their thinking by the rules of logic. At first in 
the case of one inquirer in the Ghhdndogya Upani- 
sad it was satisfying to his heart to know that the 
goal was like a dreamless sleep, but on further 
consideration the prospect seemed less plej^sing, 
and he returned to his teacher saying that such a 
one ‘is gone to utter annihilation.’ ‘I see,’ he 
said, ‘no good in this’ (Vlii. x. 4). So Maitreyi 
protests against such a ‘bewildering’ prospect 
[Brhad. Up. II. iv. 13). 

In the case of many mystics there is this vacilla- 
tion between a goal of complete peace and silence 
and one in which communion and the intercom se 
of love and trust are possible. On the one hand, 
the mystic cries with the Sufi saint, ‘Lo, I am 
debarred by plurality from the vision of unity ’ ; 
on the other, be says with Yajilavalkya, ‘ How, O 
beloved, should he know the knower?’ There is 
a continual struggle between the desire for a com- 
plete absorption which cannot be conscious at all 
and the need to realize what is attained. The in- 
tellectual character of so much of Upanisad teach- 
ing obscures the sense of the latter need. That it 
was not absent is indicated by the use, e.g., by 
Yajnavalkya himself in one passage of the favourite 
mystic symbol of a spiritual marriage to represent 
the final union with the Absolute. 

‘ As a man, w^hen embraced by a beloved wife, knows nothing 
that is without, nothing that is W'ithin, thus this person, when 
embraced by the intelligent (pragfLa) Self, knows nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within ’ (Brhad. Up. iv. in. 21). 

This is not a condition of unconsciousness. It is 
what the mystics call ‘ the orison of union,’ what 
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Kuysbxoeck describes as ‘ the dim silence where 
all lovers lose themselves' {VOrnement des noces 
spirititelles, new ed., Bxussels, 1900). 

Mysticism is in most; danger when it is inost 
intellectual. It is true of much in the Upanisads 
that it is seeking to discover the relations of man 
with the universe rather than his relation with 
God. It is often concerned with the relation of the 
knower and the known rather than wnth that of 
the worshipper and God. It gives a metaphysic 
rather than an ethic or a religion. In the broad 
lines of its aspiration, however — ^its craving for an 
ultimate unity, a craving often filled with deep 
emotion, its discontent with the finite, its conviction 
that what is deepest within is nearest akin to what 
is highest above — ^its value as mysticism is unchal- 
lenged. The more theistic Upanisads^ such as the 
Katha, are those in which the mystic emotion is 
most present. 

‘ That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by the under- 
standing, nor by much learning. He whom the Self chooses, 
by him the Self can be gained ’ {Kai^ha Up i. li. 23). ‘The Self- 
existenb pierced the open mg (of the senses) so that they turn 
forward : therefore man looks forward, not backward into him- 
self. Some wise man, however, with his eyes closed and wishing 
for immortality, saw the Self behind* (ii. iv. 1). 

This combination of introversion and desire is the 
mystic’s path to God. There is a passage in 
Plotinus, curiously parallel to this one, where he 
compares men under the influence of the discursive 
reason to * a number of faces which are turned out- 
wards, though inwardly they are attached to one 
head.’ 

‘ But if one of us, like one of these faces, could turn round 
either by his own effort or by the aid of Athene, he would 
behold at once God, himself and the whole * (quoted m Oaird, 
ii. 296). 

3, The bhakti school. — It must never he for- 
gotten that the differentia of all Indian thought 
lies in the fact that the doctrine of karma and 
saifisara is for it an axiom. The goal of all mysti- 
cism is the same, namely the ‘ unitive life,’ but its 
conception of that goal and of the path to it is 
largely influenced by its thought of that from which 
it seeks escape, whether sin or sa7hsdra. The law 
of karma and rebirth is so largely a physical law 
that the moral elements in the way of deliverance 
are not so prominent as in Western mysticism. 
With the Bhagavad-Glta, however, the moral ele- 
ment is strongly emphasized, and along with this 
goes in tins Scripture an acknowledgment of the 
value of hhakti {‘loving faith’) in bringing about 
the desired union, which marks it as helongmg less 
to th^ philosophical than to the emotional mysti- 
cism of the Hindus. The soul, being ‘ a portion ’ 
of the Lord (xv. 7) — what other mystics might call 
an ‘ uncreated spark ’ of tlie divine — returns to its 
home in God. 

The seeker, becoming ‘ free from the thought of an I,’ ‘ recog- 
nizes by devotion (bhakti) in verity who and what I am,* savs 
Kysna ; * then becoming tne in verity, he speedily enters into 
me’ (xviii. 55). ^ ‘Surrendering all the law’s come for refuge to 
me alone. I will deliver thee from all sms ; grieve not’ (xviii, 
66). ‘ In (Krsijia) seek refuge with thy whole soul ; bv his grace 
thou Shalt win supreme peace, the everlasting realm’ (xvm. 62), 

These words give the keynote of the emotional 
mysticism which centres chiefly in the names of 
Krsna and Rama, and which is described by the 
general name of bhakti (see Bhakti-marga). 
v\' bile the mysticism of the Upanisads was some- 
times too cold, that which we find here is sometimes 
warm wdth a too earthly passion. The method of 
all mysticism is love,, and in the whole bhakti 
movement this is the accepted means by which the 
worshipper and the object of his worship are brought 
together. 

‘ Bhakti leans to love very perceptibly, even to erotic passion, 
but it expresses affection of a pure sort as well as that of a 
sensual nature ; which latter aspect, how'ever, is to be found 
and cannot be ignored. In fact the danger of hhaktiy become 
too ardent and lapsing into mjstic eroticism, is apparent in the 
raediteval expression of this emotion. It is not intellectual, vet 
the play of meaning between faith and love (peihaps trust) is 


generally present' (Hopkins, JRAS, July 1911, p. 733). The 
object; of this worship is Bhagavat, the Blessed One, whc 
makes blessed his hhaktas, those who have made him theirs 
and are devoted to him ’ {%b. p. 738). 

The history of this school has been dealt with 
in detail in the art. Bhakti-MaRGA. It will be 
enough to indicate here some of the more oujtinc- 
tively mystical elements in its religious practice 
and belief. The 'Strength of the emotion is seen 
resulting in somecliing like hysteria in Chaitanya 
(1486-1534) and his followers, and in sensuality in 
the Valiabhas. In the Chaitanya-charit-tanri, 
which is said to be a contemporary Bengali bio- 
graphy of the saint, we read of tears ot rapture, 
swoons of love. Chaitanya on one occasion is said 
to have ‘ manifested a marvellous power ; everyone 
who danced around him saw that the master w^ 
gazing only at him.’ The climax of tliis bhakti is 
the madhura rasa in which ‘the votary serv^ 
Krsna as a lover oftering his or her own person’ 
(''"C/t*' t p. 244), The peril of such 

unbrialed emotionalism is seen in those practices 
of the Maharajas of the Vallabha sect wdiicii were 
exposed in the Bombay courts in 1863. This 7nddh- 
urya is expressed by Mirabal, who "was queen of 
Udaipur in the 15th cent., in these words wdiich 
are attributed to her *. ‘ There is but one male in 
existence, namely my beloved Kanai Lai (Krsna), 
and all besides are females.’ 

Other and higher aspects of mystic aspiration 
are to be found in Ramananda and Tulsi Das in 
the north, in Tukaram and the Maratha saints in 
the west, and especially in Manikka-vasagar and 
the Saiva saints of the south. The note of all 
those saints is the desire to draw near to God, to 
find Him in a personal, inward experience ‘ The 
worship of the impersonal,’ says Tulsi Das {Barm- 
yanat tr. Growse, AUahahad, 1883, vii. 106), laid no 
hold of my heart.’ The comparison of the seekei 
to a child who has lost his mother occurs fre- 
quently; or, again, God is the element in which 
the soul lives. 

‘Devotion to Rama,’ says a sage in Tulsi Das’s 
(toe. cit ), ‘ IS like the element of water and my soul— which is, 
as it were, a fish— how can it exist wiDhout it*'” 

So Tukaram in one of his Ahhahgas : 

‘ As the bride looks back to her mother’s house 
And goes, but w ith dragging feet ; 

Even so it is with mv soul. O Lord, 

That Thou and I may meet 

As a child cries out and is sore distressed, 

When its mother it cannot see, 

As a fish that is taken from out the wave, 

So ’tis, saj 8 Tuka, with me ’ ^ 

The desire for nearness to God is the characteristic 
of all this movement of devotion : 

‘ But now where'er I sit, 

Or stand or walk, Thou art forever near ’ 

(Sivavakyam, in L D Barnett, JOTearf 0 / indfrt, 
London, 1908, p. 92). 

KabJr (f 1518) and the group — Nanakand the Sikb 
gttrtts, Dadu, etc. — that are associated, with his 
modes of thought differ from those named above in 
the fact that Muhammadan teaching has had an 
influence upon them by the side of Hinduism. 
Whether Kabir was by birth a Muhammadan or a 
Hindu, he not only was associated with Ramananda 
but also probably came under Sufi influences. He 
savs, like the rest, ‘ Thon art the ocean ; I am the 
fish of the water.’ He tells the Yogi, * Your Lord 
is near, yet you are climbing the palm-tree to seek 
him.’^ ‘When I lie down I lie prostrate at his feet.’ 

It is the faith of these saints that the God who 
is very far off and ‘whose name is unutterable’ 
has drawn near to men, whether by an avatara 
(see Incarnation [Indian]) or by means of a guru, 
or even by the medium of the divine name. ‘ With- 
out the gurn,^ says Nanak, ‘none has found God.’ 
Behind all the thought of the hhakti school there 
is the idea of God as a being lifted above the world, 
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^ with which His relation has somehow to he medi- 
ated, and at the same time the conviction that it 
owes all its reality to Him. The antinomy is one 
that is familiar to all students of mystic thought. 
The idea of emanations is a favourite method by 
whicl^ mystic thinkers have sought to safeguard 
the Absolute in His relations with the universe. 
Closely paiallel to the fivefold hierarchy of exist- 
ence of Plotinus is the doctrine of vyilhas^ or lower 
manifestations of the para form, or tianscendent 
essence, of the Godhead. These are partly mytho- 
logical, partly metaphysical, and are to be found 
in the Mahdbharata {Santi Parvan^ cccxli. 70-73) 
as well as in the system of Ramanuja (t 1137), 
the philosophical theologian of the hlutkth school. 
Vasudeva, Saiiikarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddlia, 
and Brahma form a series of intermediaiies between 
the ^preme Reality and the created world. So 
also Sri, or Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, typifies, 
according to Ramanuja, the activity of the Supreme 
Spirit in the region of the finite. 

The sacramental meal has its place in some of 
these cults, just as it has in Christian mysticism. 
It is specially important in the practices of the 
Kabir Panth, where the Jot Prasad^ a ceremony 
of initiation and communion, has for its aim the 
bringing of the worshipper into fellowship udth 
God. Betel-leaves upon which has been written 
the secret name of God are eaten. The food pre- 
sented to the initiates, which is chiefly coco-nut 
and the consecrated betel-leaf, *is regarded as 
Kabir’s special gift and it is said that all who 
receive it worthily will obtain eternal life ’ (G. H. 
Westcott, Kahlr and the Kahir Panth, Ca'wnpore, 
1907, p. 132). 

4 . False mysticism. — Alongside of the true 
mysticism which has been an element in Hindu 
thought throughout its whole history there has 
been a false mysticism closely allied to magic, ^ and 
to it some reference must be made. The differ- 
ence between mysticism and magic, according to 
E. Underhill, is that ‘ magic wants to get, mysti- 
cism wants to give’ (Mysticism*, London, 1912, 
p. 84). The ascetic who by tapas or by yoga 
practices obtained powers that made the gods fear 
him, or whose personality was enlarged and the 
power of his will made dominant over nature, was 
not often seeking spiritual or unselfish ends, though 
some sought to chmb by this ladder to spiritual 
union. The methods of yoga were partly physical 
— breathing exercises and postures — and partly in- 
tel^^ual. It is not easy to define the limits that 
in these practices separate the legitimate use of 
means towards a spiritual goal from magic arts. 
The yoga ritual certainly often agrees with the 
definition of a magical rite as ‘ a tremendous forcing 
house of the latent faculties of man’s ^iritual 
nature’ (A. E. Waite, The Occult Sciences, London, 
1891, p. 14). The self-hypnotism produced by 
constant repetition of the name of the god and by 
the use of mantras, or spells, belongs rather to 
the region of magic or ‘ Mysticismus ’ than to that 
of genuine mysticism. Some of the modern inter- 
preters of Hinduism seek to explain the ‘feeling of 
peace and calm ’ produced byTepetition oisi^mantra 
on the ground that it ‘sets up certain vibrations’ 
[Text Book of Mindu Beligion and Ethics, Benares, 
n.d., p. 167). 

Another group of those dangerous or degraded 
mysticisms have kinship with the sympathetic 
ma^c of primitive peoples and are based on the 
notion of the analogy of the physical and the 
spiritual. 

' Armed with this torch/ the occultists ‘explore the darkest, 
moat terrible mysteries of life’ (Underhill, p. 192). 

This is indeed, rightly used, a valuable means to 
the discovery of truth, and has been made use of 
by most of the great mystics, hut we have already 


seen its dangers in the ‘ spiritual nuptials ’ of Rrsna 
and his worshipper. In the erotic and bacchanalian 
symbolism of the Saktas the dangers of this method 
are exhibited at their very worst. This sect has 
its roots in the very ancient worship of the female 
principle in the universe, witji its ‘sex emblems 
and fertility goddesses.’ The Sakti worship of the 
Tantras, with its appeal to fears and passions that 
are deep in the human soul, with its suggestion 
that in the forces of lust and death may be found 
the key to the ‘inmost, ancient mysteries,’ has had 
a wide-spread influence, especially in Bengal. 

‘ Hear me, friends,’ says Ohandidas (14th cent ), a follower 
of the Sahapya cult, 'ivhich owed its origin to the Vamachari 
Buddhists, ‘ how salvation may be obtained through love for a 
woman ’(D.C 'J"”, X Calcutta, 

1911, p. 44). • r. ■ -I - I !■»-*’*-’(.* , ‘ rests on 

the principle -• .1 ‘ 1 .-■!•■ .c.d t\\\ . g is illusion 

— “the illusion called woman is the most sublime,” the most 
necessary to rn*- rg ’“s 

omitted'' ■•' . ’• (. A ' ‘•i ■]> of a .» a-' ('■■ 7 . ■(-)!.!»» 
divinity '• .•r. 'v'.i .v : .ii,.'; ■ f' 

Paris, 19^ ' Ip ‘H* u'o AO ‘ e,r \ l.'ii- 

Kali with the five makdras and repeats her four hundred names 
becomes suffused with the presence of the devl and for him 
there remains nothing in the three worlds that is beyond his 
power’ (3lahdmrvdv^a Tantra, viii.). The five makdras are 
madya, wine, maihsa, flesh, matsya, fish, mudra, mystic 
gesticulations, and maithuna^ sexual indulgence. 

‘ The drunken consciousness,’ says William James, 
‘is one bit of the mystic consciousness.’ If that 
be so, Saktism may claim a jolace in mysticism. 

5 . Modern mysticism. — That mysticism has not 
yet died out of India is evident when we hear the 
old cry for the One echoing through the waitings 
of Swami Vivekananda : 

‘Wliere is there any more misery for him who sees this 
Oneness in the Universe? . . . this Oneness of life, Oneness of 
everything’ (‘God m Everything,’ in Speeches and Wntcngs, 
Madias, n.d., p. 421 1). 

A truer mysticism expresses itself in the Auto- 
biography of Maharsi Devendranath Tagore, a 
book that is classed by Miss Underhill with the 
Testament of Ignatius Loyola and the Journal of 
George Fox. And we find the same passion for 
oneness with God expressing itself again and again 
in the finest and most truly Indian hymns of the 

O Christian Church, those, e.y., of V. Tilak, 
arathi poet. Thus : 

* As the moon and its rays are one, 

So may I be one with Thee ! 

This IS ray cry to Thee, my Lord, 

This IS this beggar’s plea,’ 

Litbraturb,-— The mystical element m the XTpam^ads is ex- 
pounded in J. Royce, The World and the Individual, 1st ser,, 
New York, 1900, lect. iv. The mystical element in the Bhakti 
religion is frequently referred to in N. Macnicol,^/?idia9i 
Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammadan Period (‘The 
Religious Quest of India’ senes), London, 1916, where a biblio- 
graphy will be found. One Hundred Poems of Kabir, 
tr. Rabindranath Tagore, do. 1915, and the Autobio^aphy of 
Devendranath Tagore, do. 1914, give examples of Indian mysti- 
cism at two widely separated periods, while the prefaces to 
both those books by Evelyn Underhill provide interesting 
comparisons wnth the teaching of Western mystics. See also 
the artt. on the various saints referred to above, as w'ell as 
Bhakti-marga, Imcarxation (Indian), etc. 

N. Macnicol. 

MYTHOLOGY.— By ‘ mythology ’ is properly 
meant the scientific and historical study of myths ; 
but the word is often used in a looser sense to mean 
the body of myths belonging to any people or 
group of peoples. It is by no means easy to define 
a myth ; but all myths seem to have certain charac- 
teristics in common. In the first place, they are 
traditional ; this may mean that they go back to 
a ‘ mythopoeic age,’ which represents a certain stage 
in the development of human thought. But some 
myths, such as those of the Holy Grail or of the 
Charlemagne cycle, or many legends of the saints, 
have arisen in historic times. A traditional story 
must, however, have had an origin, often perhaps 
in some individual imagination. In such a case it 
seems necessary that the story must so far express 
or coincide with the contemporary spirit as to be 
taken over by it and become common property. 
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A myth is usually, directly or indirectly, in narra- 
tive form ; its difference from ordinary tales seems 
to lie partly in the fact that it is believed to be 
substantially true, at least by those among whom 
it is first repeated ; it thus differs from a parable 
or allegory, as well as from a fiction or romance. 
Moreover, most myths, if not all, are setioiogical ; 
that is to say, they grew up or were invented to 
explain certain phenomena, beliefs, or customs. 
Thus the relation of mythology to religion and 
theology becomes clear, if we accept the definition 
quoted by W. Warde Fowler : 

‘ Eebgion is the effective desire to be in right relation to the 
Powerniamiesting itself in the universe ' 
of the Homan People^ London, 1911, p. 8). 

For mythology, by its explanations and illustra- 
tions of the nature and character of the gods or 
other powers, would help man to keep his relations 
with them on a right basis. The relations of 
mythology and ritual, or the various forms of 
religious worship, are also very close, since ritual 
supplies the means whereby the desire contained in 
the above dehnition of reli^on can be made effec- 
tive ; and these means evidently depend on the 
nature of the powers to be worshipped or pro- 
pitiated. 

In relation to magic, mythology serves a similar 
function, except that in this case the powers to be 
dealt with ai e of a lower and often of a malevolent 
order. Between mythology and folklore it is not 
easy to draw a definite line. Much folklore is 
mythology in the making ; much may be a survival 
of bioken-down myth. In primitive ages myth- 
ology and history are often inextiicably mingled, 
and many of the early speculations of natural 
science have been embodied in mythical form. 

I, Classification of myths.— One of the chief 
problems that are met in the study of comparative 
mythology is the question how far similarity in 
myths must be held to imply a common origin, 
and how far such similarity may be due to psycho- 
logical laws, to the tendency of the human mind 
under similar conditions and in a similar stage 
of development to produce similar myths. In 
some cases, in European peoples, e.g.j influence 
and reaction seem to offer the most probable ex- 
planation. But, when we find similar tales told 
to explain similar phenomena or customs in places 
so far removed from one another as Greece and 
Australia, direct influence from one on another 
seems ^precluded. Here the analogy of art forms, 
and etpeeially of decorative forms, is instructive, 
when we find identical patterns, arising indepen- 
dently from similar technical conditions, in early 
Europe and in America. It seems that in the ease 
of myths also similar tales in remote regions may 
be of entirely independent origin. On the other 
hand, we often find, side by side or even confused 
together in the mythology of the same people, 
myths belonging to strata remote from one another 
in the couise of development. Such myths may 
either be survivals from a primitive age or be 
borrowed from a people in a more primitive or a 
niore advanced stage. Any classification of myths 
is, for these and other reasons, full of difficulties, 
and admits of a great deal of cross-division j it 
must in many cases involve a choice between 
various theories as to the origin of the myths. 
There are, however, many myths which fall indis- 
putably into one of the classes given below ; they 
are classified according to the phenomena, institu- 
tions, or beliefs with which they are associated, 

(1) Periodic naUiral cJmnges and seasons , — Many 
myths are connected with the regular alternation 
of day and night and of winter and summer. The 
sun and the moon are usually regarded as persons. 
In addition to tales connectea with the daily course 
of the sun and his nightly voyage of return from 


west to east, we also find many otheis concern- 
ing his annual variations, and especially the 
-winter and summer solstices. Bites on these 
occasions, often of a magical character with fires 
and dances, exist throughout the -world, and various 
stories are told to explain them. The god isi^often 
represented as absent or distant for half the year ; 
but it IS not easy to distinguish between such tales 
and those connected wuth the ‘ year spirit,’ or the 
giow^th and fall of vegetation. The moon and its 
I phases are commonly believed to have an intimate 
connexion with the birth and growih of both 
fl.Tii mals and plants. Sun and moon are consorts 
in many mythologies, the sun being usually male 
and the moon female ; but this relation i.s some- 
times inverted. The stars also have a place in 
many mythologies, especial^ in those of peoples 
who, like the Chaldseans in Babylonia, gave much 
study to astrology. The myths connected with 
the ‘ year spirit ^ have attracted much attention 
from modem mythologists, and appear to be of 
almost universal difiiision ; they ^ also have an 
intimate connexion with human activities, whethei 
of a practical kind, as in sowing, harvest, etc., or 
in special rites or customs intended to stimulate or 
maintain the activity of nature. These rites and 
the stories connectea -with them mostly represent 
the death or departure and the renewal, resurrec- 
tion, or return of some person or persons on wdiose 
I life and vigour the growth and fertility of crops, 

I trees, and other vegetation arp believed to be 
dependent. The tales of Adonis and of Persephone 
sumce to diow the kind of myth which accompanies 
such rites. Sometimes the tale i« not of cieaUi, 
but of departure and return, as in the celebration 
of the absence and return of Apollo at Delphi. 

(2) OiAer natural It seems to be an 

almost universal tendency for primitive man to 
impute a personal existence to natural objects, 
especially conspicuous objects. In its most primi- 
tive form, the fetish or animistic stage, this may 
not lead to the production of myth; but the polydsc- 
monic and polytheistic stages that follow lend 
themselves to extensive mythological development. 
Trees, 6.<7., and bushes are in many parts of the 
world believed to be inhabited by beings -who may 
either be identified with them or regarded as having 
a separate existence hut taking refuge in them. 
The dryads and other tree-myths of Greece are a 
familiar example. Eivers are frequently thought 
of as persons, and receive divine honours, and many 
tales are told of them. We also find what seem at 
first more like abstract impersonations, such as 
heaven and earth, the sea, etc. But some of these 
appear to be quite primitive, though they do not 
often develop into myth, apart from their associa- 
tion with definite gods. 

(3) Extraordinary or irregular natural pheno- 
mena , — It is easy to understand how these, even 
more than the regular vicissitudes of nature, gave 
rise to stories explaining their origin or cause. 
Strange rocks or fissures were attributed to super- 
natural agency, just as they are stUl attributed in 
many countries to saints or to the devil, in both 
cases probably substitutes for the gods of an earlier 
mythology. Eruptions and earthquakes are attri- 
buted to the struggles of subterranean monsters, 
storms and tempests to special gods. The -winds, 
whether beneficent or maleficent, are in many 
places regarded as persons, often rushing on -wild 
horses ; in some cases, as W. Mannhardt points 
out,^ the devastation -wrought by them is attri- 
buted to creatures who are not to be regarded as 
personifications of winds or storms, but xathei as 
wild beings of rocks and woods. The tale of the 
universal flood and its survivors is known not only 
in Mesopotamia, but also in widely remote regions, 

1 Antxke Wald- ttnd Feldkulfe, p. 96. 
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^ Eclipses of the sun and moon are often regarded as 
due to a monster or dragon who tries to swallow 
them, and has to be driven away by human agency. 
Such swallowers, often of their own offspring, occur 
in many mythologies, perhaps not always due to 
a sin^ar origin. 

(4) ' The origin of the universe. — Speculation as 
to the origin of the visible world occurs in many 
primitive mythologies ; it varies between the two 
extreme notions of a creator existing independently 
of the world and fashioning all things by his will 
and some form of evolution. Many systems com- 
bine both theories in varying proportions. There 
often exists in the religion of primitive peoples a 
vague belief in a supreme god or all-father, which 
can hardly be derived from a more advanced mono- 
theistic system. But the creation of things is not 
as a rule attributed to him ; it is usually assigned to 
some being or set of beings of an in tei mediate 
character. The notion of a primeval chaos out 
of which the cosmos is gradually evolved is not 
uncommon. Sometimes the earth is fished up 
out of the water hj some creative agent; some- 
times, as in early Greek mythology, water is the 
origin of ail, or else the marriage of earth and 
heaven. 

(5) The origin of the gods. — In many mythologies, 
both of a primitive and of a highly developed 
character, tne gods, even if immortal, are not 
thought of as having always existed, and stories 
are told as to their origin, birth, and family rela- 
tions, and their substitution for an earlier dynasty 
of ^ods. 0 f ten these earlier gods have little mytho- 
logical personality, and are little more than ah- 
straetions, made up to explain the existence of 
their successors. Sometimes we find a belief that 
the present dynasty of gods, as it has begun, i.«! 
also to pass away or be superseded; a familiar 
example is seen in the Scandinavian legend of the 
twilight of the gods. We also find tales of gods 
coming from elsewhere, as m the Greek stories of 
the wanderings of Apollo or of Dionysus. In some 
cases these may actually record the route by which 
the worship of the god was spread ; but there is 
here a danger of confusion with similar tales due 
merely to the annual vicissitudes of nature men- 
tioned under (1), 

(6) The origin of animals and of mankind , — 
These two are often intimately connected, and the 
possibility of the one being produced by or trans- 
formed into the other is a common belief. It is 
especially found in connexion with the system of 
totemism {q v. ), in which particular animals or 
even plants are regarded as the ancestors or kindred 
of certain families or groups. A creator god is 
sometimes vaguely believed in ; but the creation 
of living things, as well as of the universe, is very 
commonly assigned to some intermediate creator, 
sometimes in animal form ; a well-known example 
is the mantis grasshopper, which is regarded as the 
creator in S. Africa. The tale of men being 
moulded of clay and then given life, known to 
us in Greece in the myths of Pandora and of 
Prometheus, is also found elsewhere. Another 
story of wide prevalence is that men were made 
from stones or rocks, as in the tale of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, or that they sprang from the ground 
as the result of the sowing of some strange seed, 
such as dragon’s teeth. 

(7) Transformations, — A belief in the possibility 
of transformation of men into animal and other 
forms is almost universal, and is implied in in- 
numerable stories. For classical examples, we 
need only remember the title of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. The power is commonly attributed to 
witches and wizardsof all sorts, and also especially 
to sea-creatures and other elemental spirits, as in 
the case of Proteus and Thetis, and numerous 


examples from northern folklore and fairy-tales. 
A curious and sinister form of the belief is seen m 
lycanthropy [q.v.) and the tales in which men are 
supposed to change into a wolf, a leopard, or other 
be^t of prey. The transformation of men or of 
beings in human form into trees or bushes is the 
basis of many tales; their transformation into 
stones is also common, and is often represented 
either as a punishment for some oftence or as due 
to magic. See art. Metamoephosis. 

(8) Heroes, families f and nations. — It is a usual 
thing for any family or tribe to trace its descent 
from a common ancestor, and traditions of relation- 
ship are^ often embodied in elaborate genealogies. 
Such tribal heroes are often regarded as capable 
of performing many things beyond the powers of 
modern men, and numerous and varied tales are 
told of their exploits in destroying giants or mon- 
sters, of their beneficial inventions, and of the 
social institutions which they founded. Tales of 
a hepic age may sometimes have no such racial 
relation ; but it seems usually to be the case that 
the heroes of them are, if not regarded as ancestors, 
at least of a tribal or national character. Even 
the heroic saints who replace them in more recent 
tales are as a rule specially associated with some 
particular place or nation. 

(9) Social institutions and inventions. — ^All the 
arts of war and peace, the chief advances in civili- 
zation and social organization, and the material 
means by which they are attained are very com- 
monly attributed to gods or to tribal heroes. The 
gift of fire, or the stealing of fire from heaven, 
attributed in Greece to Prometheus, is a subject 
for stories in almost every region of the earth ; 
tales are also told of the invention of metal-working 
and other crafts. Customs and institutions, alike 
of primitive and advanced races, aie frequently 
said to have been ordained by the gods or estab- 
lished by a legendary hero, and various tales are 
told both of their foundation and of the penalties 
that follow breaches in their observance. 

(10) Existence after death and places of the dead. 
— ^The belief in continued existence after death is 
almost universal, though this existence is often of 
a shadowy and unsubstantial kind. On the other 
hand, the dead are often thought of as having con- 
siderable power either for good or for evil, and aie 
accordingly objects of worship There are often 
found side by side the two inconsistent notions 
that the dead may be found or invoked near their 
tombs, wheie they are sometimes seen in Mie form 
of a serpent or other animal as well as in a human 
apparition, and that they go away to some distant 
and mysterious place of the dead. This is usually 
towards the sunset or the west, and is either on an 
island or separated from the land of the living by 
an ocean or a river, which has to be ciossed by boat. 

•‘•bo fenyman of the dead, is familiar from 
( . : \ r ^ ' i, and has his counterpart in many other 
•» g’-p-- ' 'sometimes the land of the dead is a dark 
!•••» region below the earth, approached by 

caves or chasms ; many tales are told of men who 
have visited it and returned. Tales of the trans- 
migration of the souls of the dead into men or 
animals are not uncommon. Tribal or national 
heroes are often believed to return and help their 
descendants or successors in times of great stress. 
The belief that the happiness or misery of exist- 
ence after death depends upon conduct or cere- 
monial observance in life is very wide-spread ; and 
many tales record instances to prove it. 

(11) Dcemons and monsters. — The imagination of 
man often peoples wild or desolate places witli 
terrible or horrible creatures ; it has been said that 
the savage is never less alone than when he is 
alone ; and even among civilized people we often 
find an unreasoning fear of the dark or of the 
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,vaste. This often finds expression in tales of 
jeings that inhabit these regions, whether of 
luman or monstrous form. Eivers also and pools 
rre inhabited, sometimes by nixies or water-nymphs, 
sometimes by horrible monsters like the Scottish 
kelpie or the Australian biinyip. Floods and other 
disasters, such as the devastating of the land, are 
often attributed to these monsters, and their 
destruction or taming affords an opportunity 
for the prowess or power of heroes and saints, as 
in the case of Bellerophon and the Chimaera, St. 
George and the Dragon, or St. Martha hnd the 
Tarasque. The centaurs and satyrs, too, are 
examples of wild creatures of the wood and moun- 
tain. The struggle between gods or heroes and such 
monsters often comes to symbolize any struggle 
between good and evil, or between higher and 
lower ideals. 

(12) Historical events . — ^It is usually difficult and 
often impossible to draw any clear line^ between 
history and myth. Many mythical traditions, such 
as that of the siege of Tro^^, are now generally con- 
sidered to have a historical basis ; on the other 
hand, many historical peisonages, such as Alex- 
ander in the East or Charlemagne in the West, 
have become the centres of cycles of myths. The 
notion of what is historical evidence, and also of 
what events are probable or possible, varies greatly 
from age to age and from place to place. And, 
while it does not follow that, because we find 
certain improbable or impossible elements in any 
story, the whole story is entirely mythical, we are 
often confronted in such cases with the difficulty 
that what seem to us the probable and improbable 
elements often rest on precisely the same authority. 
It is impossible to lay down any rules for discrim- 
inating between historical and mythical tales; 
nothing is much help except a wide experience of 
such tmes, coming firom various regions and various 
strata of development. It is, e.g., often difficult, 
if not impossible, to tell whether some mythical 
heroes are early gods whose divinity has become 
humanized or actual men who have come to acquire 
divine or semi-divine honour. The question is of 
great importance in view of the Euhemeristic theory, 
mentioned below, which would give history a lead- 
ing place as a source of myth. 

The above classification cannot, of coui'se, be 
regarded as exhaustive ; but it includes most of 
the commoner classes of myths. 

2. Origin of myths. — Numerous theories exist 
as to tli^ origin of myths, and most of them are to 
a neater or less extent tenable ; here the main 
difficulty and confusion arise from the indiscrim- 
inate way in which one theory or another has been 
applied as a kind of universal key to solve all 
mythological problems. Most myths, and still 
more most gods and other mythical personages, 
are of a highly complex character, and are com- I 
pounded of elements varying in origin as well as 
in stage of mythical development. Myths may 
therefore be classified, not only according to the 
plienomena, actions, or beliefs with which they are 
associated, but also according to the origin of the 
ideas which they express. 

(1) Meteorological . — ^The tendency, in a primitive 
age, to assign a personal existence to the sun, the 
moon, and other heavenly bodies has already been 
noticed. The stories that are told about them are 
for the most part such as might be told about any 
other god or hero, and give little scope to the 
elaborate allegorical or figurative interpretations 
that were applied too literally by Max Muller and 
other advocates of the * solar myth.’ Few mytho- 
logists, 6.y., would now derive the tale of Heracles 
and his death by the shirt poisoned with Nessus’ 
blood from the sun setting amid red clouds. To 
take another example, while there may be some 


elements derived from a wind-god in the mythology 
of the Greek god Hermes, the attempt made by 
W. Eoseher^ to derive all his functions from this 
conception is an example of misapplied ingenuity, 

(2) Physical. — Thi'^ das', corresponds to ilie myth-' 
connected with various natural phenomena and 
need not here be further commented on. 

(3) Ritual. — Many myths originate in the 
explanation of ritual practices. The^ value of a 
ritual custom in preserving the tradition of some 
event is fully recognized ; and a similar origin 
comes, partly by analogy, to be assigned to many 
practices which had their origin in magic rites or 
other different sources. For instance, it was the 
custom for the Greek women of Thebes and other 
towns to conduct nightly dances on the mountains 
in honour of Dionysus at certain seasons ; and 
hence arose the story that the god himself had once 
led his Mmnads over Cithseron. Agmn, the com- 
mon, custom of celebrating annuaHy in spring tlie 
departure or death and resurrection or return of 
a person representing the spirit of the year or of 
vegetation led to the growth of such beautiful 
myths as that of the loss and return of Persephone. 
It is difficult to set a limit to this influence of 
ritual on myth ; for even in cases where the myth 
has a different origin the manner in which it in 
celebrated or commemorated often comes to react 
upon the tale itself. 

(4) Historical or F^wAemem^ic.--The most extreme 
application of this theory was made by the philo- 
sopher Euhemerus, towards the end of the 4th cent. 
B.C. He maintained that all myth was of histori- 
cal origin, and that the gods were men who had 
performed great exploits or conferred benefits upon 
their fellows. In proof, he quoted the grave of 
Zeus shown in Crete. The theory was recently re- 
habilitated by Herbert Spencer’s attempt to derive 
religion from ancestor-worship ; but it would not 
now be accepted by mythologists except within 
certain limits. We have already noticed that tales 
of historical events of persons often show mythical 
accretions or transformations. ^ But the great mas^ 
of mythology cannot be explained as transmuted 
history. See art. Euhemerism. 

(5) Artistic. — When artistic representations of 
mythical subjects exist, they often have consider- 
able influence on the form of myths. The mixed 
Oriental monsters which we know as sphinx and 
siren, e.y., were borrowed by Greek art merely 
decorative types. There is no reason to suppose 
that even in the time of Homer these mon.sijter'- 
were thought of under what later became theii* 
recognized forms. The representation of mythical 
scenes was often transferred from one tale to 
another, and so the artistic tradition came to in- 
fluence the mythical one. 

(6) Ethical. — Some mythical stories seem either 
in origin or in form to be mainly ethical in chax'- 
acter, to he, in short, tales with a moral. A 
familiar example is offered by ^Esop’s Fables ; but 
it is uncertain how far these are of a traditional 
character. The same doubt occurs in other cases, 
such as the myth of the choice of Heracles. Though 
such myths usually have an artificial appearance, 
some of them may he of a primitive oririn, especi- 
ally those which tell of retribution following the 
breach of some divinely sanctioned law or custom, 
or of a prohibition to see or touch some sacred 
object. 

(7) Mystical or allegorical. — Mystical interpreta- 
tions of myth have been prevalent at various times 
— e.g.j among the Neo-Platonic school in Greece. 
But such interpretations are mostly fanciful, and 
have very little connexion with the origin of the 
myths. It has been thought tliat such allegorical 

1 Hermes der Windgottf Leipzig, 1878, «Iso Lexikm, arc. 
‘Hermes/ 
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interpretations were taught in the Greek mysteries ; 
but this is not now believed to have been the case, 
apart from the simplest and most obvious symbol- 
ism. Myths of an entirely allegorical character, 
such as that of Cupid ana Psyche, are mostly of 
late crigin. 

It is clear that myths vary considerably accord- 
ing to the form in which they are repeated or pre- 
served and the character or status of tiiose who 
repeat them. The science of mj’-thology is con- 
cerned mainly, if not exclusively, with myths of a 
genuinely popular character and of spontaneous 
growth, but these are often modified or transformed 
according to the media in which they are preserved. 
Thus o&cial mythology, whether preserved in 
temple records and sacred books or in other works 
of a systematizing chaiacter, will tend to produce 
a deceptive uniformity, by suppressing ditierences 
and vaiiations which are often interesting and by 
passing over apparently irrelevant or unseemly 
details, which would often have given a clue to 
the origin or meaning of the myth. The same is 
true to an even greater degree of the myths pre- 
served to us in poetical form. The more serious 
poets often give them an ethical character, and 
use them to embody deep religious truths or subtle 
studies of character; otheis use them freely as 
themes for imaginative embroidery, so that it is 
difficult to distinguish the myth itself from mere 
fiction. Plato’s rejection of the unworthy stories 
of the gods from his ideal State shows what treat- ' 


ment of mythology we must expect from philoso- 
phers ; we have already noticed the fanciful methods 
of interpretation of the Neo-Platonists, and the 
later artificial allegories. On tlie other hand, some 
quite early speculations of philosophers, both in 
the moral and in the physical world, may have 
come to be preserved in mythical disguise. 

The study of mythology is for all these reasons 
obscure and difficult, but, when rightly and cau- 
tiously pursued, it abounds with evidence as to 
the primitive aspirations and beliefs of mankind, 
and as to the various stages of moral and intellec- 
tual development. 

Litbrature.— T he literature of the subject is very eUensive 
and miscellaneous ; the following are a few of the works that 
deal with mythology in its wider aspects : J. G Frazer, GrJSS, 
London, 1911 ff. (very full bibliography m vol. xii , 1915) ; A. 
Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Retigwn, do. 1887, art. ‘Mythology* 
in ; W. Roscher, Lexikon der gruchischen und rotn- 

ischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884 ff. ; E. B Tylor, PC, London, 
1873; F. Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of Language^, 
do. 1871, Selected Essays, do. 1881; L. R. Famell, CGS, 
Oxford, 1893-1909; L. Preller, Gnechische Mytholome*, ed. C. 
Robert, Berlin, 1894, RomUche Mythologies, ed. H. Jordan, do. 
1881-83; O. Gruppe, Gnechische Mythologie und Religion, 
Munich, 1906 ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Cultus der Romer 2, 
do. 1912 ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Meltgion-, Caii'br ii'.:e IP??, W, Mannuardt, Wald- 

und FelakuLte, Borl • , 1S77, Mith'ji' a/t-che f'orschung^n, STas.-- 
burg, . J. Grimm, DoutfC/.e V f/tkologie*, Berlin, 3873-75, 
tr. J. S <uJM-rj.es London , E. S Hartland, 

Legend of Per-', do. ]891-9 d E. Rohde PsychrS, lubiri- 
gen ana LeiP/’g, , A. W Howitt, -Vaf-a: Trues of S.E. 
Australia, London, .9i'4 , H. H. Bancroft, A’jfi, do lS7o-7C. 

E. A Gardner. 




NABAT.®ANS. — The Nabataeans were an 
Arab race which, from about the 6th cent. B.C., 
occupied the south and east of Palestine, the old 
Edomite country, with Petra as a capital and 
centre of their caravan trade. Though Arab by 
race, they used a dialect of Aramaic for writing 
and commerce. Before the Hellenistic period 
almost nothing is known of them. Probably they 
are the same as the Nabajati mentioned by Asur- 
banipal(7th cent. B.C., KB ii. 216 tf.); Josephus, 
followed by J erome, identified them with the OT 
NebSioth (Jos. Ant, I, xiL 4; Jerome, Queest in 
Gen, 26^3 [PL xxiii. 977]) ; etymologically the coii- 
nexion is uncertain, though Lagarde maintains it 
{Bildunq der Nomina^ Gdttingen, 1889, p 52 n.). 

The Nabataeans fir-st appear in 312 B.C., w hen 
Antigonus sent two expeditions against them, ac- 
cording to Diodorus (xix. 94), wdio gives an account 
of their habits and trade. At times they made 
tliemselves troublesome on the shores of the Gulf of 
'Akaba by preying upon merchant ships (Agathar- 
chides, in Geogr, Gr. mm. i. 178). Their first known 
ruler, Aretas I. (in Nabataean l^jarethath), is named 
(169 B.c.) in 2 Mac 5®; w'e also learn that they 
Avere on friendly terms wdth the Maccabees (1 Mac 
,0^5 decay of the Greek kingdoms of Syria 

and Egypt gave them an opportunity of expansion 
wiiicli was vigorously used by Erotimus (? a 
G^raecized form of Aretas li.), the real founder of 
their power (Justin, xxxix. y. 5f.). The Naba- 
taean kingdom, called Nebatu in the native inscrip- 
tions, extended from Petra northwards oast of the 
Jordan, over IJauran (after 88 B.C.), at times even 
as far as Damascus (in 85 B.C., and again c. A.D. 
34-62), and southwards into N. Arabia, as far as 
the north-east shore of the Red Sea. In 85 B.C. 
iVretas ill. ruled in Damascus and struck coins 
there, ‘ of king Aretas Philhellene ’ ; not long after 


the Nabatseans began to come into collision with 
the Romans under Pompey and Scaurus (Jos. Ant, 

XIV. i. 4-ii. 3, V. 1, BJ I. viii. 1). They managed 
to retain a tolerable measure of independence as 
‘ allies ’ or vassals through the varying fortunes of 
the Roman campaigns, and reached a high state 
of prosperity during the long reign of Aretas iv. 
(9 B.C.-A.D. 40). By this time their warlike and 
nomadic habits had been exchanged for settled life 
and the steady pursuit of profitable trade ; their 
well-equipped caravans looked like armies ^n the 
march ; and the entei pi i-^e of their merchants has 
left traces as far as Rome and Puteoli, and near 
Denderah in Upper Egypt (see Strabo, XVI. iv. 21, 
23, 26 ; CIS ii. 157-159 ; PSBA xxvi. [1904] 72), 
Then in a.d. 106 the short-sighted cupidity of 
Trajan reduced Petra, and the Nabatsean Kingdom 
was absorbed into the Provincia Arabia (Dio Cass. 
Ixviii. 14). The following is a list of the Nabatsean 
kings -.1 Aretas i., 169 B.C. (2 Mac 5®) ; Aretas II., 
c. 110-96 B.c. (’= Erotimus) ; Obedas i., c. 90 B.C. 
(Jos. Ant, xni. xiii. 5, BJ I. iv. 4) ; Rabilus I., c, 
86 B.C. (CIS ii. SiQ-NSI, p. 250 n. ; Jos. Ant. 
XIII. XV. 1, BJ I. iv. 7) ; Aretas ill. Philhellene, e. 
85-60 B.C. (CIS ii. 349-iVSI, p. 250 n.) ; Malichus 
L, c. 50-30 B.C. (CIS ii. 158, m=NSI 100, 102; 
Jos. Ant. XIV, xiv. If., 6, XV. vi. 2, BJ I. xiv. 1, 

XV, 1, xviii. 4, xxii. 3); Obedas li., c. 30-9 B.C. 

(CIS ii. BH-NSI 95) ; Aretas IV. Philopatris, 9 
B.C.-A.D. 40 (CISii. 160, 197-217, 354 ; W 78-91, 
95, 96, 102; 2 Co IP®) ; Malichus li., c. A.D. 40-71 
(CIS ii. 195, 218, and m=KSI 92, 99; Jos. BJ 
III. iv, 2) ; Rabilus n. Soter, A.D. 70-? 106 (CIS ii. 
183, 161=A^/97; 101, p. 255 n.); ’Malichus 

1 RSl=G. A Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 
1903; RhS^ Repertoire d*ipigraphw ^mitique, Paris, 1900 ff. 
The numbers after CIS ii., XSi, RlSS, refer to inscnptions 
unless otherwise stated. 
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III. , A.x>, 106 {CIS ii. 21S-NSI 92).^ Strabo tells us 
that the kingship and chief offices were hereditary 
and descended to the eldest son (xvi. ^ iv. 25) ; 
associated with the king was a high official called 
‘brother’ in Nabataean and ^TrirpoTros in Greek 
{NSI, p. 246 n.). The inscriptions clearly point to 
a tribal form of government {<f>v'Katj often in Greek 
insciiptions from Hanran) ; a tribal district had at 
its head a shaikh, called idmpxv^ (2 Co IP-; also 
in Greek inscriptions from ^auran), or o-rpaTTjy&s 
when he held military authority {NSI, p. 247 f. ; 
Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines de 
la Syrie, no. 2196 ; cf. Jos. Ant. xvm. v. 1); possibly 
‘ the chief of the camp ’ (NSI 96) was the heir to 
this post. Another title for the governor was 
‘ eparch ’ (ib. 87, 93 ; cf. 107 : like a-parriydsy the 
Greek word is Axamaized). A n intoi eyeing f eat lire 
of Nabatsean social life is the irdepcnupnt p-j.".! toii 
held by women ; they could possess and bequeath 
property ; sometimes descent is reckoned through 
the female line ; the queens are often represented 
on coins {ib. pp. 221, 246, 256). 

Most of the inscriptions have been found in the 
three chief Nabatsean settlements, Petra, 5egra 
(in N. Arabia, c. 340 miles south of Petra), and 
5auran. A great number of Nabatsean graffiti, 
belonging to the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., are 
inscribed on the rocks in certain wadis of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula {CIS li. 490-3323 ; see NSI, p. 
258). The splendid rock-tombs at Hegra display 
the finest insenptions {CIS ii. 197-307), and testify 
to the importance which the Nabataeans attached 
to the family buryin^-place. Petra is famous 
chiefly for its ruins, datmg from the pre-Hellenistic 
period down to the first half of the 3rd cent. A.D. ; 
three or four valuable inscriptions have been found 
there, in addition to numerous graffiti {CIS ii. 349- 
489). At Petra, on a height (en-Negr) overlooking 
the main group of tombs, exists the most complete 
specimen of an ancient Semitic sanctuary that is 
known, a rock-hewn place of sacrifice open to the 
sky. 

The chief god of the Nabataeans was Dtishara, 
whose worship was centred at Petra (of. Epi- 
phanius, Ecer. li. 22), and from Petra spread with 
the advance of the people. By Greek and Latin 
urriters he was identified with JDionysos-Bacchus ; 
there are coins of Bostra in J^auran of the 3rd 
cent. A.D. which show a wine-press and the legend 
|Ama Aov(rdpLa ; hut the god of a race which was 
once ^madic and dwelling in the desert cannot 
origineilly have had a Bacchic character; most 
likely he was a solar deity. Now and then he is 
styled ‘lord of the temple’ {CIS ii. 235; BSS 
1088), ‘who is at Bostra’ {NSI 92, 101), once ‘who 
separates the night from the day’ (BBS 1102). 
Dushara is merely a title =‘ owner of Shara,’ 
probably a place ; his name is unknown, unless it 
was Aara; the two are sometimes combined (ib 
1696, Aov<Tap€t Aappa, and 676), but separated in NSI 
101. Aara may lie behind the Orotal = Dionysos 
of Herod, iii. 8 ; and possibly Aara may be a form 
of the ancient Arab deity Kiida (M. Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris^ fur semitische Epigraphik, Giessen, 
1900-12, iii. 90-93 }- Sometimes with Dushara we 
find ‘and his mothah^ {CIS ii. 198, 260= NSI 80, 
94), which may mean ‘and his spouse’ (see BES 
1099). The chief goddess of the Nabateeans was 
Allab, ‘the mother of the gods’ (CISiL 185, 198= 
NSI 80). Other deities named on the tombs are 
Mantithu (CIS ii. 197, 198=A^/79f.), a goddess, 
perhaps ‘ Fate ’ ; and the gods Qaishah, Hubalu 
(ih.), She*a-alqum = ‘the protector of the people,’ 
the god of the caravan {NSI, p. 255 n.). The ex- 
pression ‘the divine ‘Obedath^ {CIS ii, 354= AN/ 

1 CIS ii. 181 f. ; Schurer, GJVS i. 728 ff. ; R. Dussaud and 
F. Macler, Mission, etc., Paris, 1903, p. 69 ; A. Jaussen and 

E. Savijfnac, in HB viii. [1911] 273 ff. 


95) may imply nothing more than divus, and not ^ 
the deification oi tin. >;:ng after death. 

The NabataeMU difilcci', in which a good many 
Arabic forms and idioms occur, belongs to the group 
of Western Aramaic, and is closely related to the 
Aramaic of Ezra (? 4th cent.) and of Danit^ (2nd 
cent.). In many respects it is older than Pahny- 
rene, and agiees with the Aramaic of Ezra, wliile 
Palmyrene comes nearer to that of Daniel (see 
S. A. Cook, JQB xvi. [1903-04] 274 ffi). Even 
after the break up of the Nabatsean nationality in 
A.D. 106 the language and sciipt continued in use 
here and there ; e.g., a sepulchral inscription from 
5egra is dated A.D. 267 (Jaussen -Savignae, BB v, 
[19 >8] 241 It.), and an inscription has been found at 
i en->ien'iiia in 5auran dated A.D. 328 (Dussaud- 
Macler, p. 314 tf.)j which, though written in 
Nabataean characters, is composed in classical 
Arabic, and shows that the latter had by this time 
almost supplanted the Nabataean dialect (Lidz- 
harski, Eph. ii. 34 ft'.)* 

Litbratubb. — For«i ■ 'I"'.' “ Ir.- •■. ! }Z'"\ V/,.:. . i 

in Arabic writers, s< I' t-j, /'f'l'i \\ ' 

For Hegra and its tc ■ C M Do- j, • 

Deserta, 2 vols , Cc. . \z g, ‘ 

Inschn/ten, Berlin, 1886, Vlio also collected the Sinaitische 
iTischriften, do. 1891 For Petra see the magnificent work of 
R. E Brunnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die Proiincia 
Arabia, Strassbiirg, 1904 ; G. H. Dalman, Petra und seine 
Feisheiligtumer, Leipzig, 1908 ; and A. MusU, Arabia Petrcea, 
Vienna, 1907-08. G. A. COOKE. 

NAGAS. — As connoting a xeli^ous body, the 
word ndgd is said bo be a corruption of the Skr. 
nctgnakah, Hindi nangd or ndmgd, ‘ naked,’ and to 
mean a naked religious mendicant. There is no 
qect called ‘Naga,’ but the Vaisnava Vairagis, 
Saiva Sannyasis, and Sikhs have each a sub-sect 
known by this name. 

These men, in their excess of zeal, leave off ail 
covering, and in former times went about entirely 
naked. At the present day they wear the 
minimum of clothing that the laws regarding 
decency allow. Most of them, with the exception 
of the Sikh Nagas and the Jaipur N%as, to be 
mesently described, are the offscourings of 
vaisnava and Saiva mendicant communities, of 
which they are worthless and profligate members. 

In former times they were distinguished as 
travelling about in armed companies that de- 
veloped into bands of desperadoes. There are 
numerous stories current in India regarding 
sanguinary battles between Vaisnava and Saiva 
Nagas, in which there is reason* to believe ^that 
they were assisted, and perhaps instigated, by the 
other members of their respective communities. The 
most famous, which is still remembered, occurred 
at the religious festival at Hardwar in 1760, when 
the Saiva Nagas expelled the Vaisnava Nagas 
from the sacred spot. It is said that no fewer 
than 18,000 of the latter were left dead upon the 
field. ^ During the Mara tha wars the ^aiva Nagas, 
often called ‘ Gosains,’ made themselves notorious 
in Central India, They attacked Colonel Goddart 
in his famous march from Bengal to Bombay in 
1778, and, under a eondottiere named Anupgir 
Himraat Bahadur, they played a prominent part 
in the fighting in Bundelkhand.® 

For the Sikh Nagas our only authority is 
Wilson. Neither Trumpp nor Ihbetson mentions 
them, nor does their name appear in the Census 
reports. 

According to Vnison, they ‘are said to differ from those of 
the Vai^ijava and Saiva sects in abstaining from the use of arms, 
and following a retired and religious life. Except in going 
without clothes, they are not distinguishable from the 
lsirmaIas’(jRe%ioi« Sects, p. 275). 

}F. V. Raper, in Asiatic Researches, Calcutta, 1788-1836 
XI. 455 ; cf. K. Raghunathji, in 2 A ix. [1880] 278. ’ 

T 3dv. 19, 318, xix. 401, 

VYit. 970 ^ ' 
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Under the British Goveminent the marauding 
hands of Nagas have disappeared, and the only 
organized body of these men is found in the State 
of Jaipur, iiere^ thei-e is a corps of irregular 
infantry composed of 5000 Nagas. The^ are 
Vaisnftvas, and form a military order 'withm the 
Dadupanthi sect. 

‘They are reputed to be faithful and daring, and, as such, 
are more feared than the other troops of the State They will 
not undergo any discipline, wear no uniform, and are armed 
with sword, spear, matchlock, and shield. Dunng the general 
mutiny of 1867, these were the only body of men really true to 
the chief, and, but for them, the so-called regular army would 
have rebelled.’ 2 

According to Sherring (iii. 60), they are separ- 
ated into three sub-castes: (1) Badupanthi, (2) 
Ramnathi, and (3) Visnuswami. The first con- 
sists of the followers of Dadti, and the second of 
those of Ramnath ; Sherring gives no information 
regarding the third. All these Jaipur Nagas are 
vowed to celibacy, and their numbers are re- 
plenished by children placed by parents under their 
charge as disciples. Bor further particulars re- 
garding them see art. DAdu, vol. iv. p. 386. 

Literatueb.— H. H. Wilson, Religious^ Sects of the EinduSf 
London, 1861, i. 187 (Vaisnava), 238 (^va), 275 <§ikh) (a 
summaiy of Wilson’s notices will be found in E. Balfour, 
Cyclopoedxa of Indid^^ London, 1885, li., s.v. *Naga’), M. A. 
Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, ui. 
13, 60. See also the various references given in the footnotes. 

G. A Grieesox. 

NAGAS. — I. Habitat and distribution. — The 
Naga tribes occupy the mountain ranges which 
form the eastern boundary of Assam. In accord- 
ance with the results of the linguistic survey, they 
are classified geographically and philologically 
into four sub-groups; (1) the N%a-Bodo; (2) the 
Western Naga ; (3) the Central Naga ; and (4) the 
Naga-Kuki. The Naga-Bodo group occupies the 
Kachar Hills and the hills north-west of Manipur. 
The Naga-Kuki group falls almost entirely within 
the area of the Manipur State. The Western and 
Central tribes are under direct British administra- 
tion. The area of the Naga Hills has undoubtedly 
been a meeting-point for many lines of movement, 
and the relationships of the several tribes have yet 
to be decided. Kuki influence is evident m the 
south, and it is quite certain that contact with 
Bodo-speaking peoples has modified the speech and 
probably the rest of the social life of the Kabui 
and Kachchha Nagas in important respects. All 
belong to the Tibeto-Burman group of languages. 

To the Naga-Bodo group belong the Kachchha 
and Kabui Nagas, The Western Naga group 
incluJles the Angamis, the Kezhamas, the Rengmas, 
and Sernas. In the Central group are the Aos and 
Lhotas, while to the Naga-Kuki group are assigned 
the Sopvoraa or Mao Nagas, the Tangkhuls, and 
minor groups in Manipur. There are Naga tribes, 
north, north-east, and east of the Naga Hills in 
areas which are not within the scope of British 
influence and authority. It would be easy to push 
the classification of these people into much minuter 
detail, as villages tend to differ fyom their neigh- 
bours by reason of the separatism which marks 
them so notably. 

2 . Organization and structure. — The family, or 
extended household, and the clan — a group of 
families descended, according to common belief, 
from a common ancestor — are well defined units in 
Naga communities, and are patrilineal and exo- 
gamic. A Naga village consists of a number of 
clans, each of which as a rule inhabits a definite 
area. As a social whole a Naga village was seldom 
capable of rigorous common action, mainly by 
reason of the clan feuds whose bitterness and 
intensity have often been noticed. Nevertheless 
it acts on occasions as a whole. Still less social 
coherence in political action was possessed by the 

1 See IGI xiii. 397, and Rdjputdnd Gazetteer, 187&, ii. 161. 

3 Rdoputdnd Gazetteer, loc. 


tribe as a whole, in spite of its common language 
and customs. 

The principle of exogamy is here sometimes 
explained and justified by the belief that it was 
laid down by revelation of supernatural authority 
— a late belief — or by the belief, probably more 
archaic, that infraction of this rule would surely 
cause wide-spread social misfortune. Further and 
fuller knowledge of the social structure of Naga 
communities is likely to disclose interesting limita- 
tions on the law of exogamy and to reveal the 
existence at no distant date of that particular 
mode of definite exogamy called ‘ cousin-marriage ’ 
as well as of cyclic exogamy. 

Exogamy is tempered to a greater or less extent 
by the habit of local endogamy. This ‘habit’ 
may be a smvival of a state of affairs in which 
there was a definite law of endogamy, sanctioned 
by beliefs similar to those which give force to 
the law of exogamy. In one interesting group 
(Tangkhul Nagas, ‘cloth-weaving Nagas’) econo- 
mic motives have occasioned local endogamy. But 
for various reasons local endogamy has been modi 
fied, at least in individual cases, as by marriages 
of ambition — of alliance at a price — with the 
daughters of a strong and powerful village whose 
protection might, it w^as hoped, be thus secured. 
It has been modified also in those cases where one 
village establishes a hegemony over its neigh bouis. 

In practice the mother’s kin are often completely 
neglected, and people marry into their mothei^s 
clan, but^ the practice of unlimited patrilineal 
exogamy is in many cases definitely unknown and 
marriages with the mother’s clan are forbidden, at 
least for two generations. Whether this lests on 
any, and, if so, on what belief, is not yet clear. 
Mere practical convenience, ignorance of language 
and customs, and apprehension of close contact 
with stiange customs will account for the habit of 
local endogamy, even apart from religious or 
economic sanctions. 

Divorce is common and results from infidelity or 
incompatibility of temper. If the wife is unfaith- 
ful, the husband recovers the marriage-price j if 
the husband is m fault, the parents of the girl get 
some money and a pig ; in cases of mutual incom- 
patibility the marriage-price is refunded. Poly- 
gamy exists when the man’s resources permit it. 
The marital relations are in such cases, in theory 
at least, reflated by custom. Polyandry, if it 
exists at all, is only a polite term for pmstitu- 
tion and would probably be described as such by 
the local expert Not so long ago m many Naga 
villages the standard of female chastity was as 
high after marriage as before marriage it was low. 

The social fabric thus viewed is simple. The 
other main lines of social organization rest on sex 
and on age distinctions. The laws of marriage, 
the laws affecting sexual relations in general, are, 
it would seem, fairly simple. Sexual relations 
with women are permitted even when marital 
relations are forbidden. Marriage, therefoie, is 
here recogTiized as a social institution for the pro- 
creation of members of the social group. Since 
they believe that members of the social group are 
recurring units (see below, p. 124’"), clearly the func- 
tion of marriage i^ the production of such recurring 
units. The idea that Nagas practised infanticide 
rests on the custom of killing the children of slaves 
or children of incestuous connexions. The lines of 
social classification, based on age, physical and 
social maturity, are fairly clearly marked — by 
differences m coiffure, dress, and ornaments as well 
as by various tabus {gmnas\ see below). The 
bachelors’ house, which in some cases has a counter- 
part in a spinsters’ hall, is a wide-spread institu- 
tion, though in modern times it is disappearing. 

Naga villages are of the permanent type and 
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occupy well-defined areas. Tlie people subsist by 
iice-cultivation, wet and dry. The terraced fields, 
constructed in some cases by organized labour, are 
admirably irrigated, often by elaborately planned | 
channels. The dry cultivation varies m extent. 
Pressure of population has often led to the forma- 
tion of new villages. Certain features of the 
agricultural ritual show that in earlier days Nagas 
were nomad cultivators periodically seeking fresh 
i)ites. Pishing, hunting, trade, cloth-weaving, 
basket-w’eaving, metal work, and pottery are 
minor, subsidiaiy industries, ‘ protected ’ by inter- 
esting tabus (see below). Naga village govern- 
ment is often described as democratic. It is 
certainly difficult in many cases to discover one 
authority, but in the village and clan gennahuras, 
who are distinguished from their fellows by inter- 
esting privileges and disabilities and are surrounded 
by important tabus, resides a very considerable 
measure of authority, which varies according to 
their individual capacity and ability, and rests 
upon their position as representing the social unit 
in its religious activities. 

3, Religious beliefs, — The activities of the 
creator deity seem to have ceased with the acts of 
creation. In some cases he is identified with the 
earthquake deity, in consouance with the theory 
that earthquakes caused the earth to emerge from 
a waste of waters. The earthquake deity, again, 
seems to be one with a deity whose function it is 
to exclude the unworthy from heaven and its bliss. 
Wide-spread, however, is the belief that the 
creator’s sons (the number varies) are now charged 
with the duty of watching over mankind and of 
punishing those who are guilty of what in Naga 
opinion is wrongdoing. Quite independent of 
these divine beings are the powers, nameless and 
formless, who inhabit hill and forest, river and 
pool — ^powers who by nature are ill-disposed to 
man. They are periodically placated. If an epi- 
demic breaks out, in addition to the \dllage genna 
there are rites to discover and placate the author 
of the plague. The majority of these beings are 
not of human origin, except in the sense t&t all 
such beliefs are of social human origin, while a 
few are human beings who have achieved a measure 
of divinity. These were, in a few notable cases, 
men who in life were reputed to have possessed 
great, unusual powers which their death and in 
one or two instances the manner of their death 
onty i^^tensified and enhanced. 

The belief is found that the world was once a 
waste of waters from which by means of an earth- 
quake (the area is liable to seismic disturbance) 
the hills were made to emerge. Elsewhere the 
story of a flood appears : two members of the tribe 
alone survived, from whom are sprung the present 
race. Others declare themselves sons of the soil 
who have issued from a cavern in the ground. 
Others, again, preserve recollections of migrations 
dne to religious and political schisms. 

The belief in the importance of omens and 
dreams is general. Witchcraft exists, and there 
are men who are reputed to be able to change 
themselves at will into tigers. Nagas w’ere 
notorious head-hunters. The practice was in part 
religious, resting on the belief that the success of 
agricultural operations 'would be secured by sprink- 
ling the blood of an alien over the fields ; in part 
social, .since the man who had taken a head nad 
attained to social maturity. Often, again, heads 
were taken meiely as a proof of success. Fur- 
ther, since those whos>e heads are cut off, and who 
are in other ways mutilated, are segregated in the 
after world and are incapable of rebirth, a perma- 
nent diminution of the social stock of an enemy 
village was thereby effected. 

The beliefs as to twins are varied and curiously 


assorted. In some cases they are 1 egai tl od a‘^ lucky, 
as indicating agricultural prospenry ; in other 
cases the parents are looked on as sub-human, a*- 
animals, and to be shunned. There is also some 
evidence that in one or two villages the practice 
re vailed of putting to death all children wh€» were 
orn in a particular way. The belief also exists 
that between the father and the unborn child there 
is a bond such that the acts of the father may aflect 
the unborn child injuriously. He is therefore, as 
elsewhere, required to abstain from all acts held to 
be injurious to the child. In the rule requiring 
unmarried girls to abstain from the flesh of male 
animals may be detected a survival of the belief 
that impregnation can be efiected by means of food. 
Married women are constrained to abstain from 
certain articles of food while pregnant, lest the 
qualities of the food that they eat ^ould be trans- 
mitted to their children. 

Oaths are in general held to be of value by NSgas. 
In many cases the sanction works almost automati- 
cally. By extending the effect of the imprecation 
beyond the individual to a household, clan, or 
village additional solemnity is obtained. The for- 
mularies are often picturesque in their details, but, 
as contact with civilization increases, it is to be 
feared that the simple faith which held to the truth 
in real fear of the consequences of perjury is sadly 
diminished. Covenants sanctioned by a condi- 
tional curse, with the blood of a slaughtered victim 
as its vehicle, are often established between Naga 
villages, and for a good while observed by the con- 
tracting parties. 

The belief that individuals are reborn is held 
by many, if not by all, of the Naga tribes.^ Some 
think that man has seven existences on this earth 
and that he then is lost or absorbed. Some recol- 
i lect and relate theii' genealogies with considerable 
I care. The necessity for identifying a new-born 
I child, and for ascertaining which of its ancestors 
j has been reborn, occasions the rites of omen-taking 
! associated with birth and name-giving rites. The 
! custom of erecting stone monuments is in part in- 
fluenced by the desire to perpetuate the stock, 
since it is believed that, as long as the stone stands, 
so long and thereby will the family endure. 
Viewed in another aspect, this practice gratifies 
the yani^ of the living, and may be viewed as 
propitiating and securing the aid of the dead. 
Whether to these beliefs or to beliefs and practices 
of a far different origin is to be assigned the erec- 
tion of the elaborate stone circles — some of ‘^hich 
still exist in excellent preservation, as notably that 
at Kuilong — ^is a question of some difficulty, and 
the materials for answering it are not yet available. 

In societies arranged as areNaga groups, in definite 
stiata according to age and social maturity, rites 
generally exist to effect and facilitate the passage 
ftom one age and maturity stage to another. Birth * 
marriage, and initiation rites exist, but are not 
very definitely nowadays oriented by the idea of 
the typical riU Birth rites are marked 

mainly by a desire to facilitate the birth, and rest 
on a crude appreciation of hygiene. There are 
simple rites — ^family rites — ^for ear-piercing and 
first hail -cutting. The initiation rites, such as 
they are, which are practised when a lad enters the 
bachelors’ house for the first time and thus begins 
his education are extremely simple. 

The marriage rites are far from elaborate. The 

f irls in many cases have a considerable voice in the 
isposal of their persons; the bride-price varies 
greatlyandis influenced by social standing, etc., 
though in many villages it is definitely fixed by 
custom. Marriage by servitude is rare. The be- 
trothal forms a distinct stage. A mock fight — 
whether a survival of capture, which is generally 
regarded as improbable, or a rite, da passage-— 
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ing the severance of the bride from the group of 
the unmarried is a very general feature. It is said 
that, if the bride's ])arty wins, she will rule the 
loost, and will live long. It is a period of some 
danger to the young couple. In some cases they 
must •ot cohabit within the house for some days. 
In other cases the biide stays with her people, is 
visited there by her liusband at night and by 
stealth till she is admittedly enceinte^ when she 
moves to his house with rites and sacrifices. In 
other eases representatives, generally children, of 
the hiide and bridegroom’s paity sleep in the 
bride’s new home for the first night. That mar- 
riage is an institution ordained for the procreation 
of children to the maintenance of the social fabric 
would be recognized by Naga communities, yet tlie 
absence of definite fertility rites as part of the 
marriage ceremony is noteworthy. It may rest, 
pel haps, on imperfect observation 

The cycle of life ends with death — the portal to 
another world. To usher the deceased into that 
other w’orld, to secure the living from the force 
which compassed the death, to separate the dead 
from the living, are the purposes of funeral rites 
here as elsewhere. These are modified m every 
detail of mode, place, and time of sepulture, and 
duration and social extent of genna^ by considera- 
tions of the social importance and status of the de- 
ceased and of the manner of his death. Since it is 
lield that those who die in certain ways — those who 
aie killed by wild animals, die of snake-bite, or are 
drowned, and women who die in child-biith — axe 
entirely dead, socially and spiritually as well as 
physically, it is necessary in mortuary ritual to 
deal in one way wdth those who are deemed capable 
of rebirth, and in a very different way with those 
whose manner of death argues them to be incapable 
of rebirth periiaps as victims or objects of divine 
displeasure by reason of some sin of which they 
have been guilty as individuals or vicariously as 
members of the community to which the actual 
offender belonged. 

It is significant that the Nagas bury those who 
are to, or may, he reborn in the direction whence 
they deem their ancestors to have co^e. The 
reason is clear: those who are buried there are 
their ancestors and, since their ancestors are by 
this belief a constantly recurring element in the 
social fabric from which the authority of custom 
derives no inconsiderable part of its validity, this 
spot, their burial-ground which they revere, it> m- 
deed^nn their view the origin of the village. 

Sin, sickness, and death are closely connected. 
The sin which occasions sickness and (ieath may be 
that of some member of the community other than 
the unfortunate individual on whom the punish- 
ment has fallen ; yet to rites of expiation necessary 
in this view of the causation of sickness they add 
practical — often sound — treatment, based on a 
knowledge of the properties of jungle herbs, and 
on the employment of some simple surgical devices, 
above all of massage, in a ciude and violent form. 

4, Gennas. — The word means ‘forbidden.’ 

In practice it extends beyond the tabu and includes 
a series of ritual acts or states which involve the 
participation of entire social groups. It requires 
the exclusion of all persons who are not members 
of the social group afiected. All members of the 
social group affected separate themselves from 
other social groups, and separate themselves as far 
as possible from their normal mode of life while the 
genna state lasts. It is thus a means of restoring 
and of publicly asserting and indicating the unity 
of the group. There are gmnas affecting villages, 
clans, households, age groups, and sex groups. 
The necessity for asserting and restoring the unity 
of the group may he periodically recurrent or may 
be specially produced by some sudden emergency. 


There are thus periodic as well as special gennas, 
occasioned, e,g., by earthquakes. It is almost 
possible to estimate the social impoi tance of any 
event bv ascertaining the duration of the genna 
required to restore the cuiTent of social life to its 
normal flow and the social groups which it afiects 
In the limited sense of tabu, in the sense of a pro- 
hibition of the use of things, it rests upon the re- 
cognition of the fact that things possess q^ualities 
and upon the attribution of permanently or tem- 
porarily dangerous qualities, socially dangerous 
qualities, to things whose use to members of othei 
social gioiips or to members of the particulai 
group in othei times and m other circumstances is 
innocuous or even beneficial 
Literature —A W Davis, in Assam Census Report, 1S91, 

1 237-251 ; W. McCulloch, Munnipore and the Hill Tribes, 
Calcutta, 1859; jlssctm Census Report, 1911; T. C Hodson, 
Th' y‘~r,% '^1 if Manipur, London, 1911 ; G. A. Grierson, 

‘ vof India, Calcutta, 1903-09, iv. 

T. C. Hodson. 

NAGARJUNA.—See Docetism (Buddhist). 

NAGUALISM.—See Animals, vol. i. p. 49a^ 

NAHMANIDES. — Nahmanides (Moses ben 
Nahman, RaMBaN, also called Bonastruc de 
Portas) was born about 1195 at Gerona in Cata- 
lonia in Spain. He was a member of one of the 
best Jewish families in Gerona, and his early 
education was in the hands of famous teachers. 
At a very early age he began to show his wonder- 
ful mastery of the Talmudic literature. When he 
was fifteen years old he wrote a compendium on 
parts of the Rabbinic law, and shortly afterwards 
lie composed a work, MilMmdth Adhdnai, in 
defence of R. Isaac Alfasi. Nalimanides was soon 
known as a great Talmudical authority. He wrote 
commentaries to various tractates of the Talmud, 
and glosses {novellm) on the whole of the Talmud. 
He also wrote important Halakhic works. Of his 
private life little is known except that he was a 
Rabbi and teacher in Gerona and Barcelona. As 
lie studied medicine, he may have also practised as 
a physician. 

Nahmanides was not only a great H^lakhist ; he 
also wrote homiletico-exegetical and devotional 
works. He was first and foremost an intense Jew, 
devoted to Judaism with every fibre of his heart. 
He was well versed in philosophy, but philosophy 
was to him a secondary consideration; his first 
and main consideration was Judaism. But ,^e was 
no fanatic. He was orthodox without being 
intolerant. This is seen in his attitude to Mai- 
monides. Although by nature the antithesis of 
Maimonides, he lield the latter in the highest 
esteem. In the great Maimonides controversy, 
which raged with such force many years after 
Maimonides’ death, Nahmanides tried to keep the 
balance between the two opposing parties, although 
his natural sympathies must ha\ e been with the 
anti-Maimonisis. His attempts at reconciliation 
failed ; but never did a harsh word against Mai- 
monides escape his mouth or his pen. His failure 
to end this controversy Nahmanides must have 
regarded as a tragedy in his life. This happened 
about 1232. 

The second tragedy in Nahmanides’ life was his 
disputation with Pablo Christiani, which took 
place in 1263 at Barcelona in the presence of King 
James of Aragon and his court and many ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. The disputation was forced 
upon Nahmanides, and lastecf four days (July 21- 
24). As doubts were raised by the Dominicans 
as to the result of the disputation, Nahmanides 
published the controversy. The publication of 
this work was construed by the Dominicans as a 
blasphemy against Christianity, and Nahmanides 
was sentenced to exile. Expelled from Aragonia, 
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he stayed for a short time in S. France, and in 
1267 he migrated to Palestine. 

Early in life Nahmanides began to turn his 
attention to the study of the Bible. He was 
known as a great Biblical scholar, and he was 
frequently consulted by Christian scholars on 
Bimical questions. But it was in Palestine that 
he wrote the greatest part of his commentary on 
the Pentateuch and that he completed it. To 
Nahmanides the Tdrah was the most perfect teach- 
ing’that could be given to man. Everything good 
was contained in it. There was nothing that 
nation or help from philosophy, 
i . '.'c 1 ; ■ r i ' I n v;as perfect. All that was wanted 
■. . 1 - ; i,. L 'ho iM be understood. For Nahmanides 
there was no need to reconcile reason with religion 
(as Maimonides and other mediaeval J ewish philo- 
sophers tried to do). His aim was to reconcile man 
with religion (Schechter, Studies in Jxidaism, p. 
137) — we say ‘man’ and not^ ‘Jew,’ because, 
according to Nahmanides, Christians and Muham- 
madans were also heirs of the Tdrah. The Bible, 
Nahmanides says, speaks to the whole of mankind. 

Nahmanides was very broad-minded and very 
tender-hearted. He was emphatic in the prohibi- 
tion of cruelty to animals. He believed in bodily 
resurrection and in transmigration of souls, it 
was clear that to a nature like that of Nahmanides 
mysticism should appeal, and we hnd in Ms writ- 
ings elements of kabhdla. Nothing human was to 
him contemptible. The human being a part of the 
divine, its actions' were willed by God and were 
thus holy. This view is most prominent in his 
book on marriage {Iggereth haq~Q6dhesh). His 
book on mourning {Tdrath hd~Adhdm) is also very 
interesting. Nahmanides was human. Indiffer- 
ence to pleasure and pain (for which certain philo- 
sophers strove) lie ueclared to he ungodly. Man 
.should rejoice on ilic nay of joy and weep on the 
day of mourning. lie liad a great mind and a 
large heart. Man was his concern. It was largely 
to his desire to make the people happy, to provide 
them with inateiial for edification and ‘sweet 
words ' on Sabbaths and festivals, that we owe his 
commentary on the Pentateuch— his greatest work. 

In his commentary on the Pentateuch we have 
the whole Nahmanides before us-— the great scholar, 
the profound believer, the man of tender feeling, 
and the Jew with his unbounded love for Judaism. 
His commentary shows a deep knowledge of the 
Bible of the whole Rabbinic literature. The 
commentary is built on sound exegesis. But we 
can see on e\ cry oage the Talmudist and often also 
the kabbalist. He constantly tries to show the 
greatness, depth, and wisdom of Judaism. His 
antagonism to Ibn Ezra can be explained only by 
the fact that Ibn Ezra appeared to him as too dry 
a philologist. Nahmanides wanted to penetrate 
into the heart of the TOrah. Exegesis alone was 
not sufficient for him. Halakhic exposition and 
homiletic interpretation were indispensable for a 
true understanding of the T6rah. But throughout 
his commentary we can discern a sound judgment 
for exegesis. He was the first J ewish commentator 
to give at the beginning of each of the five hooks 
of the Pentateuch a short summary of the contents 
of the book. In his commentary on the hook of 
Job also, which is purely exegetieal and surpasses 
his commentary on the Pentateuch, he gives a 
short summary of each of the speeches of Job and 
his friends. 

^ In Palestine, where he spent the last years of his 
life, Nahmanides built synagogues, organized com- 
munities, and gave lectures and sermons for the 
edification of the people. His letter from Jeru- 
salem to his son and some notes on the state of 
things in Palestine (published in the editio princeps 
of his commentary on the Pentateuch) show how 


great was Ms love for the Holy Land. He died 
about 1270, and was buried at Haifa. 

Literatorb. — See, for a b’l'’'ocr’“aphv. J 3? iv. PI ? See 

especiall.v J. Perles, art ‘N .*i .'■j'-Vt,/’ .s '18581; 

S. Schechter, * Nachmanides,’ in his Stv.du'S in Ju<uiis;int 
London, 1896 ; S Krauss, art. ‘Nahmanides and Mammriides/ 
in Hagoren (Hebrew periodical), v. [I[)05] *■ 

Samuel Daiches. 

NAIADS. — See Nature (Greek). 

NAILS.— See Hair and Nails. 

NALANDA.— Nalanda, in Magadha, was cele- 
brated for many centuries as the seat of the most 
renowned Buddhist monastic nniversity in India — 
‘the mine of learning, honoured Nalanda’ {der 
Fundgriibe des WissensSri Nalanda) ^ asTaianatha, 
the historian of Buddhism, calls it {Gesch, des 
Buddhismus, p. 152). 

The variant name, Nalendra, occurs in Tibetan 
books {JASB, pt. i. voL H. [1882] p, 115). Local 
Braimians affirm that the original name was 
Kundilpur. Buchanan-Hamilton heard the name 
Pampapuri applied to the place Lv a 

Jain. All the ancient names, in ' . j .N.i. i, 
are now forgotten. The site, which has been 
identified with certainty, is usually described 
under the name of Bargaon (‘village of the bnr^ or 
banyan tree’). Bargaon, a village of 600 inhabi- 
tants, now a station on the Bihar light railway, is 
in the Bihar subdivision, Patna District, ‘ Bihar 
and Orissa’ Province, and is not many miles 
distant from Rajagriha, the early capital of 
Magadha or S. Bihar, and other famous places 
in the Holy Land of Buddhism, lat. 25® 8' N., long. 
85° 26' E. A small village, Begampur, adjoins 
Bargaon on the north. The principal mass of 
ruins lies to the south of Bargaon. 

I The Jains of Bihar town affirm that Baja 
I &enika (Bimbisara), who lived about 500 B.C., 

: and, according to them, was a Jain, resided at 
Nalanda, wdiere a Jain temple of comparatively 
modern date exists. The ancient remains seem to 
be wholly Buddhist. The Buddhist sanctity of the 
place goes back to the very beginnings of Bud- 
dhism. The site of the first monastery is said to 
have been a grove presented to Buddha, while his 
favourite disciples, Sariputra and MaudgalySyana 
(or Mttdgalaputra), w'eie born and died at neigh- 
bouring villages. Their names are often connected 
directly with N alanda, the N ala of Fa-hien . Tara- 
natha observes that Asoka may be regarded as the 
founder of tlie Nalanda monastery becausS he 
made costly offerings at the shrine of Stxriputra 
and erected a stupa in his honour. Several Asoka 
stupas stood at or near Nalanda. Accoidmg to 
the Chinese pilgrims, Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing 
(I-ching), who both resided at Nalanda for a con- 
siderable time, the earliest monastery was founded 
by Raja Sakraditya not long after the Buddha’s 
death. His name is not otherwise known, and hia 
date cannot be fixed. His modest foundation, a 
temple 50 ft. square, was so added to by many 
succes.sive kings, of whom Hiuen Tsiang names 
five, that it grew into a gigantic establishment, 
comprising a multitude of temples, monasteries, 
with their lecture-rooms and other appurtenances, 
stupas, and all kinds of sacred edifices. A large 
number of noble tanks secured an ample supply of 
water. In the 7th cent, of the Christian era the 
Nalanda establishment undoubtedly was the most 
important and splendid of its kind in India, or, in 
fact, in the world. It was the principal centre of 
Buddhist learning, and was crowded with students 
from every quarter. It was truly a great univer- 
sity. The professors gave instruction in the Vedas 
and other Hindu books, as well as in the Buddhist 
scriptures, and every form of art was cultivated 
with success. 
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The most detailed description of the complex of 
buildings is that recorded by I-tsing, but his 
language is not easy to understand fully, and the 
drawing which he prepared to illustrate his text 
unluckily has been lost. The main block of build- 
ings %vas an oblong rectangle containing eight 
distinct hails or temples, three storeys in height, 
each of about 10 feet. The structures were built 
of brick, stone being used only for 
ornamental features. The eaves of the 
block projected, making a covered way or verandah 
rnrining all lound. Ail the larger spaces were 
paved 'with bricks, small spaces outside, roof ter- 
races, and the floors of rooms being covered with 
an almost indestructible concrete cement, highly 
polished. I-tsing describes the way in which 
it was made. The loofs seem to have been often 
flat, and adapted for walking. The whole group 
was surrounded by an enclosing wall, as at Kasia. 

Hundreds of sacred spots, ppp'r-op^-^pfeW marked 
by monuments of various k.-no- the 

central block of buildings. Many are catalogued 
by Hiuen Tsiang, from which the following may 
be selected for mention. To the east, a great 
mhdra^ or temple, 200 ft. high, where Buddha had 
resided ; further north the vihdra of Raja Bala- 
ditya, 300 ft. high, magnificently decorated, and 
enshiining a notable statue; to the east of that 
vihdra a standing statue of Buddha in copper, 
80 ft. high, erected by Purnavarman, Raja of 
Magadha, and a descendant of Asoka, about a.d. 
600 ; and, further north, a lofty brick statue of 
Tara Bodhisattva, which was the object of costly 
worship. The Raja Baladitya mentioned prob- 
ably was Narasiihhagupta Baladitya, who reigned 
about A.D. 600. The copper statue of Buddha 
80 ft. high was a work unequalled in the world. 
King Har^, or Siladitya, the friend of Hiuen 
Tsiang, was building a temple covered with brass 
(or bronze) plates, which was still unfinished when 
the pilgrim left India. 

The biogi'apher of Hiuen Tsiang observes that 
‘ the monasteries of India are counted by myriads, 
but this is the most remarkable for grandeur and 
height* (Beal, Life of Hiuen^Tsiangy p. 112). He 
notices the rich ornament of the towers, the fairy- 
like turrets, the red pillars, and numberless other 
beauties, not forgetting the ‘deep translucent 
ponds,* adorned with blue lotuses. Hiuen Tsiang 
and I-tsing use similar language, peimitting no 
doubt that every resource of ari was lavished on 
the 'buildings. It is clear that a great school of 
local artists must have existed in order to carry 
out those works, and that the artistic influence of 
Nalanda must have been felt in China and over 
the whole Buddhist world. We are told of one 
eminent Chinese artist, Sing-yun or Prajnadeva, 
who painted a picture of Maitreya Buddha and the 
hodhi-txee during his stay at Halanda. When 
returning to China, he took with him his painting, 
which was probably on silk. 

The site of Nalanda has never been properly 
surveyed, examined, or excavated. The rough 
and inaccurate surveys which have been published 
were made long ago. Buchanan-Hamilton’s notes 

S eared in 1838, those of A. Cunningham in 1871, 
those of A. M. Broadley in 1872. There is 
nothing of later date. Since Broadley’s crude 
eiibrts, much of the ruins must have been de- 
stroyed. The site has been a quarry for bricks 
during many centuries, and the opening of the 
light railway must have largely increased the 
demand. When the Archseological Department 
comes to examine the site, possibly not much 
will be left to explore. Cunningham and Broadley 
found the great rectangular central mass of build- 
ings easily traceable in a line of mounds running 
north ana south, about 1600 ft. long by 400 broad. 


Numerous stupas and other remains weie visible 
in the immediate neighbouihood ; wliat may be 
left now is not kno'wni. It is understood that the 
area has been protected from further spoliation 
since 1910. Many fine examples of sculpture prob- 
ably still exist, and a considerable number of 
specimens were removed to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, in 1891. Buchanan-Hamilton published 
outline dra'vvings of six good examples. Two sculp- 
tures are figured and described in Ann. Hep. Arch. 
Stcrv. of India^ 1903-04, pp. 213-236. The Nalanda 
sculptures deserve special illustration and study, 
which they have not yet received. 

A detailed history of Nalanda would he a history 
of Mahayamst Buddhism, from the time of Nagai- 
juna m the 2nd cent. A.D. (?), or possibly even 
from an earlier date, until the Muhammadan 
conquest of Bihar in A.D. 1197 — a period well over 
a millennium. All the most noted doctors of the 
Mahayana seem to have studied at Nalanda. 
Tibetan Buddhism is an ofishoot of the teaching of 
Nalanda and its rival, the Vikramasila monastery, 
which was probably situated at Patharghata in 
Bhagalpur, When Hiuen Tsiang was at Nalanda 
(A.D. 637 and 642-3) studying the Yoga Mstra, the 
head of the establishment was the venerable &la- 
bhadra, then of great age, who received his visitor 
with the utmost courtesy and generosity. I-tsing, 
who spent ten years at Nalanda (675-685), warmly 
admired the regulations of the monastery and the 
strict discipline enforced on more than 3000 resident 
monks. Out of the crowds of foreign students 
who arrived, not more than 20 or 30 per cent were 
sufficiently advanced to proceed with the courses 
of study. Some sort of matriculation test seems 
to have been compulsory in order to weed out the 
weaklings. 

After the 7th cent., when the guidance of the 
Chinese pilgrims is lost, the notices of Nalanda 
are few and scanty, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the establishment continued to flourish as the 
headquarters of Tantric Buddhism throughout the 
long domination of the Paia kings, and that it was 
destroyed, like the other Buddhist institutions of 
Bihar, ^ Muliammad the son of Bakhtyar in a.d. 
1197. The monks who escaped slaughter fled to 
Tibet, Nepal, or S. India, the buildings were 
reduced to ruinous heaps, and the rich libraries 
were consumed with fire. 

LiTERATtrRB.— i. CHINISSE PILGRIMS . — Hiuen Tsiang:, m S. 
Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds 2 vols^ Boston, 
1885, or reprint, London, 1906, and Life of Hiuen-Tsiarig, do. 
1888, new ed., 1913 ; T. Watters, On Chu'ctng’s Travels 

in India^ 2 vols., do. 1904, 1905; I-tsing: (I-ching'), in J. 
Takakusu, A Record of the BnddMst Rehgion, Oxford, 1896, 
and, with other pilgrims, in E Chavannes, Voyages des pklerins 
houddkistes; mdmoire . . . sur Us religieux 6mineniSt Paris, 
1894, esji sect. 41. 

ii. General. — ^Taranatha, Geschickte des Buddhismus in 
Indian, tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869 ; W. Wassilieff, Le 
Bouddhisme, tr. G A. La Comme, Pans, 1865, Germ, version, 
Petrograd, 1860 , J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern 
Architectuie, 2 vols., London, 1910. 

V.: i r-vR' /ip J Martin (Bnchanan- 

Kruri f J i . 1, ■' ! i, 1838; A. Cnnningl^m, 

J 'I - • - ji lo7'' .\ M. Broadley, 

A i •r'en f-o* li’ \ ''’iiN.utta, 1872, andin Jri-.S'JS, 
pt. 1 vol xli [1872] , T. Bloch, ‘The Modern ^■aIne of Nalanda,’ 
JR AS, 1909, pp. 440-443 ViNCrNT A. SMITH. 

NAMA. — The Nama are a branch of the tribe 
commonly called ‘ Hottentots’ (^.u.), or, by them- 
selves, ‘ Khoikhoin.* They now live chiefly in the 
south-west territory, north of the Orange River, 
though a small number {62, according to the census 
of 1904) are found within the limits of the Cape 
Colony. The names of Great and Little Naniaqua- 
land indicate their habitat through a considerable 
period, though they removed fui'tlier and further 
to the north in the course of the 19th cent., whUe 
the Cape Records show that, in 1665, they -were 
living as far south as Olifant’s River, near the 
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present town of Clanwilliain. Brincker, writing 
in 1899 {Mitt, dcs Seminars fur orientaliscm 
Sprachen^ ll. iii. 128), estimated the number of 
‘ Hottentots ’ in German S. W. Africa at 20,000. 
He appears to include the whole of these under the 
designation of ‘ Nama,^ though, strictly speaking, 
it will not cover them all. He speaks, e.g.^ of * aus 
der Capcolonie eingekommene Kamas,’ but Jonker 
Afrikaner’s people, whom he reckons among these, 
weie a sub-branch of a distinct tribe, the Khauas 
{‘ Cauquas ’). The Nama ^ have always been, and 
still are, by far the most powerful tribe among all 
the Khoikhoin’ (T. Hahn, Tsxmi-Goam^ London, 
1881, p. 102). Reports of them reached Van Rie- 
beek during the first years of the Dutch settlement 
at the Cape, and he sent more than one expedition 
to their country, chiefly attracted by rumours of 
copper-mines there. The first Europeans to come 
in contact with them were Cruythof and Van 
Meerhof, who, in 1661, visited the kraal of the 
chief ‘ Akembie ’ and entered into friendly relations 
with him. They described the Nama as larger in 
form than other Hottentots (Alexander, in 1836, 
says that ‘ their general height was five feet six or 
five feet seven ’ {Expedition of Discovery into the 
Interior of Africa, i. 96]) and better dressed. They 
were acquainted with the art of smelting copper 
and iron, and wore many ornaments of those 
metals. Their style of living, dress, and weapons 
seem to have been much the same as when visited 
by Alexander, except that the latter traveller 
found them using *some old muskets and long 
guns obtained from the colony, for four, six, or 
eight oxen each piece ’ (p. 96), In 1681 a party of 
Nama came to Cape Town, bringing presents of 
cattle and copper ore ; and a retuxn visit was paid 
by Governor van der Stel in 1685, when he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the famous Copper Mountain — 
now the Ookiep mines. It is uncertain whether 
these were first worked by the Nama, the Bush- 
men, or some unknown immigrants in early times ; 
but that they were worked before the advent 
of Europeans, and that ‘not without a certain 
skill and good instruments,’ admits of no doubt 
(Brincker, p. 128). The Bushmen are still em- 
ployed by the Ovamho to dig up copper ore. 

The various ‘Hottentot’ tribes appear to have 
been more or less at feud with each other when the 
Dutch first settled at the Cape, though it may be 
doubted whether their feuds were invariably of a 
seriou^ character. The accounts scarcely seem 
compatible with their having lived, like the Somali 
of the present day, in a chronic state of raiding or 
being raided. The Nama sometimes attacked the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the Cape Peninsula, 
but, in general, kept on good terms with the 
colonists. In 1761 Governor Tuibagh sent out an 
expedition under Hendrik Hop, which not only 
crossed the Nama country but penetrated beyond 
the Orange River (then tor the first time seen by 
Europeans) about as far as 27"^ S. The journal of 
the expedition is, says Theal {Hist, and Ethnog, of 
Afrieay iii. 391), an interesting document, drawn 
up by men ‘ who were diligent observers, and one 
of them had the advantage of being acquainted 
with the Hottentot language.’ 

At this time the ‘ Little Namaquas ’ were found 
to he very much impoverished, and the * Great 
Namaquas ’ had retreated northAvards, considerably 
reduced in numbers owing to an epidemic of small- 
pox. About the same time they seem to have 
come into collision with the Herero or Damara, 
who had reached this point in their migration from 
the north-east, and by 1791 Ave hear that the latter 
had been conquered and robbed of their cattle by 
the Nama. The feud thus begun Avent on more or 
less continuously till quite recent times. This 
state of things reached its height during the third I 


quarter of the 19th cent., Avhen Nama chiefs arm^ 
with guns became dangerous freebooters, terroria:- 
ing the country Avith their laAvless bands of horse- 
men. 

The tribes anciently settled in Great Nam aqua- 
land wlio may be counted as real Nama are t 

The t Aolnin or Golnien, called by the Boers ‘Topnaars,’ 
from their being farthest north of all the tnbes— t’.e. at the 
‘top’ of the country ; the ( kha-ragai-khoin or ‘ Fransmannen/ 
also known as ‘Simon Copper’s nzop’*^-* . t''f " or * Veid- 

schoendragers ’ . rrie ’ga*- . ; n > or' lio-'i ' 'vai s' l fikhan 
[g5an or ‘ Zwartboois ' ; others, such as the so-called ‘Rod 
Nation’ (Rooi Natie) or liKhauben, the Kha-ro!-dan of Keet* 
manshoop, and the ti ogain or ‘ Grootdooden,’ came in at various 
times from the south, as d’d the clan of the Afrikaners already 
referred to, vho figjre so largely m Moffat’s narrative 

The present-day Nama have largely adopted 
European clothing and Avays of living, and it is 
estimated that about tAvo-thirds of them are con- 
; verts to Christianity. They are passionately fond 
of hunting (which, and cattle-lifting, they formerly 
considered the only occupations Avorthy of a man) ; 
and they make excellent herdsmen and waggon- 
drivers, but tliey show little disposition towards 
hard and continuous work, for Avhich, indeed, their 
physique is not fitted. They are quick-tempered, 
passionate, and, in moments of excitement, fero- 
cious, but in general good-natured and kindly, 
easily influenced for good or for evil, and capable 
of great devotion when once their affections are 
gained. 

Their religion is apt to be emotional, not to say 
fanatical, and to take forms more easily appreci- 
ated in the 16th cent, than at the present day. 

‘Hendrik Witbooi and his people might have been seen 
engaged m religious services of the most enthusiastic descrip- 
tio»i, w)<-h hymr-singing, prayer and fervent oratory, and ini- 
n.cuiate’j ufierv'tnis mounf’ug and riding off to attack the 
Hereio, rob anil kill as uiany as possible being indeed, 
as they imagined, the executioners of God’s judgments on 
ihose people, whose possessions w'ere therefore assigned to them 
by the Divine decree ’ (Brincker, n 127). 

But there is no ground for questioning their 
sincerity, or the fact that in many cases a high 
level of character was reached. Moffat’s account 
of Christian (formerly Jager) Afrikaner {Missionary 
Labours, 109, 111-113) Avill be remembered by 
most readers, and — to name no more—AIexander 
(i. 217) speaks almost as highly of Hortman (Hout- 
man ?), a chief of the BondelzAvarts. 

Intellectually, many of them have shown marked 
ability. Christian Afrikaner seems, from the ac- 
count already mentioned, to hdve been a thoughtful 
man, Avith a thorough grasp of such afiairs as came 
AAntliin his scope ; and, more recently, Abraham 
Platje made his influence felt outside his oAvn^om- 
munity. Of Aramap, a member of the Afrikaner 
clan Aviho was a noted Avarrior in his day and de- 
feated the Herero in 1835, Alexander says that he 
was a modest and unassuming little man who, on 
closer acquaintance, Avas found to possess ‘ a daring 
mind, good judgment and very active habits ’ 
(ii. 151), His description of Hendrik Buys, chief 
of the Veldschoendragers, is also full of interest. 

Unless Ave are to accept the vieAv that the only 
qualities desirable in a subject population are those 
of a strong and serviceable machine, the Nama 
are a people with valuable possibilities, and their 
extinction Avould be a matter for regret. 

This extinction, though referred to by many 
Avriters as^ a certainty, is not likely to be more 
than partial. The mixed race known in Cape 
Colony as Griquas, in German S.W. Africa as 
'Bastards’ (their settlements are in and about 
Rehoboth and Grootfontein), have plenty of vital- 
ity, good looks, and intelligence, and (Brincker, p. 
130) supply the best skilled workmen to he found 
in Cape Colony. The German authorities have of 
recent years recognized their importance as a factor 
in the community. The original settlers in Nama- 
qualand migrated from the Cape about 1868 and 
therefore derived their origin from other tribes 
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^an the Nama ; hut they have, no doubt, inter- 
married to a large extent with the latter. 

The N. African origin of the * Hottentots’ was 
suspected long ago by Moftat (p. 5), and sug- 
gested independently, from the linguistic point of 
view, W. H. I. Bleek {Dc Nominum Generibus 
Linguarum Africm Australibus, Bonn, 1851, pp. 
45-60), J. C. Adamson {JAOS iv. [1854] 2, 448), 
and J. K. Logan (‘Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific 
Islands,’ in Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
viL-ix. [1853-55], esp. viii. 229 if.). The Hamitic 
affinities of the Nama speech maintained long ago 
by K. Lepsius {Nubische Grammatik, Berlin, 1880, 
Introd. p. xvi) have now been fully demonstrated 
by C, Meinhof.^ Its deviations from the Hamitic 
type are to be explained by its having assimilated 
Bushman words and forms; and, in any case, it 
is the branch most remote from the paient stock. 
Though much Hottentot tradition has been irre- 
coverably lost and much is recorded in a form 
calculated to obscure its real meaning, we can still 
trace remarkable points of contact with the Galla, 
Masai, and other Hamitic and half-Hamitic tribes 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Like the Galla, 
they consider the hare unlucky (the hunter whose 
path it crosses will take nothing) and abstain from 
eating its flesh (Brincker, p. 179; Alexander, ii. 
250). In the Galla saga of the origin of death, 
however, the creature cursed is not the hare, but 
a bird, a species of hornbill ; on the other hand, 
the aversion to the hare is shared by the Abyssin- 
ians, and may therefore have some connexion with 
the old Semitic prohibition. A number of tales 
are almost identical in the folklore of the Hotten- 
tots and Bantu, except that the exploits attributed 
by the latter to the hare are performed, according 
to the former, by the jackal, which is also connected 
by the Galla with the same or nearly the same inci- 
dents, We may instance the well-known story 
where the hare kills the lion by inducing him to 
swallow a hot stone (Schultze, Aus Namcdand und 
Kalahari, xlvi. ; Bleek, p. 5; for Bantu, MS material); 
or the ‘ Uncle Remus ’ episode where Brer Rabbit 
makes a riding-horse of Brer Fox, which is told by 
the Nama (Schultze, xxxiv.) of the jackal and the 
hyena. 

Some unexpected light seems to be thrown on 
the extraordinary myth of Tsui (iGoab and Ins 
wounded knee by the Masai and Nandi traditions 
recorded by Hollis. The Nandi (A. C. Hollis, The 
Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 98) say that the first 
Boroboaproduced from his leg a boy and a girl, 
who were the progenitors of the human race. (The 
Dorobo, as by some S. African tribes the Bushmen, 
seem to be postulated as outside mankind. ) Among 
the Masai the myth has been partly forgotten and 
has assumed the form of a fairy-tale, ' The Old Man 
and his Knee ’ (Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 
147 ffi ). There is therefore some ground for sup- 
posing, with Meinhof {Die Dichtung der Afrikaner, 
Berlin, 1911, p. 34), that the old interpretation 
‘ Wounded Knee ’ is really the correct one. Hahn 
also mentions, on the authority of Wuras, that the 
Good being (Tsui IjGoab) is supposed by the !kora 
to live in the Red Sky and the Evil Being (H gaunab) 
in the Black Sky. llollis tells us that, m the Masai 
belief, ‘ there are two gods, a black one and a red 
one,’ the former, however, being good and the 
latter malevolent {The Masai, p. 264). This may 

1 Lehrbueh der Nama-Sprache, Preface, p. 6f., Die Spraehen 
der HamUen, passim. 


be something more than an accidental coincidence, 
but it is to be feared that it is too late in the day 
to obtain a clear statement of the ! kora tradition. 
Another point is touched on by Halm (pp. 62, 105) : 
*The I kora say that the snake and the first man 
originally lived together. ’ The Masai elders relate 
that ‘when God came to pzepare the world he 
found three things in the land, a Dorobo, an ele- 
phant, and a serpent’ (Hollis, The Masai, p. 266). 

^ Very little is Jknown as to the tribal organiza- 
tion of the Hottentots during the time when it still 
existed unimpaired. It is generally stated that 
their chieftainships were hereditary, unlike those 
of the Galla, who elect their chiefs for a term of 
years. ^ As, however, the hereditary principle is 
recognized by some Hamitic peoples, there is per- 
haps no need to suppose that it was imposed by 
the Dutch administration on the mistaken assump- 
tion that it already existed. It is possible, however, 
that we have a hint of parallelism with Galla in- 
stitutions in the statements that the ‘ Cochoquas ’ 
(whose territory extended north-west of Cape 
Town, as far as Olifant’s River) were ‘in two 
divisions under the Chiefs Oedasoa and Gonnema’ 
(Theal, ii. 126), and that the same was the case 
with the ‘ Chainouquas,’ the next tribe to the east, 
of whom Theal says : 

‘ There was still in name a chief of the Chainouquas, but in 
fact that tribe was now divided into two clans under the 
captains Klaas and Koopman’ (ii. 210). 

Apart from the wrong use of the word ‘clan’ in 
this passage, it may be permissible to doubt whether 
the bisection of the tribe was merely accidental, as 
here supposed. The Galla regularly have two 
chiefs (not appointed simultaneously, so that one 
is always junior to the other), each presiding ovei 
one section of the tribe. Alexander, in answer to 
a question as to the succession among the Nama, 
was told that ‘ the eldest son of the last chief is 
I selected ’ (ii. 171) ; but, though he was a careful 
observer, some other information elicited on the 
same occasion (whether through an interpreter or 
from Dutch-speaking natives remains uncertain) 
suggests that he should be read with caution. He 
says, e,g,, that ‘nothing is known of lucky br 
unlucky days, omens,’ etc. (L 172), and elsewliere 
that some of the Nama ‘ even have no names ’ (i. 
165). The best recent account of this people is 
Schultze’s Aus Namaland und Kalahari, which 
contains, inter alia, a collection of sixty- eight folk- 
tales and fables, taken down at first hand. % 

Literature —In addition to the works specified under Litera- 
ture in art. Hottextots may be mentioned : L. Schultze, Aus 
Namaland und Kalahari, Jena, 1907 ; G. McCall Theal, Eist. 
and Ethnography of Africa south of the Zambesi, S vole., Lon- 
don, 1907-10 (vols. ii. and iii. correspond to vols. i, and li. of 
the Hist, of S. Africa in the earlier ed.) ; Nieuioste und be- 
kncpte Besehrijving van de kaap der Goede-hoop, nevens een 
Dagverhaal van eene Rys naar net Binnemte van Afrika d/)or 
het Land der Heine und groote Namaquas, Amsterdam, 1778 (a 
Fr. ed. was published simultaneously), containing the journal 
of Hendrik Hop ; J. E Alexander, An Expedition of Discovery 
into the Interior of Africa, through the hitherto undescribed 
r q. rq "amaquas, Boschmans, and Hill Danu 

. 1.' ! . ."M; P. H. Brincker, * Die Eingeborenen 
!• . .N in Mitteilungen des Seminars fur 

orientahsche Spraehen, Berlin, 1S99, ii. m. 125-139 ; C- Memhof, 
Lehrlyweh der Nama-Sprache, Berlin, 1909 {^Lehrbucher des 
Seminars fur onentalische Spraehen, xxiii ), and Die Spraehen 
der Hamiten{\Mih appendix by F von Luschan, ‘Hamitische 
T\pen,’ illustrated with photographsX Hamburg, 1912; R. 
Moffat, Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, 
London, 1842; J. Irle, Die Serero, Gutersloh, 1900, containing 
much valuable firsthand information as to the Nama and Herero 
wars between 1860 and the German annexation. 

A. Werner. 
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NAMES. 

Primitive (G, Fougart), p. 130. Indo-European (L. H. Gray), p. 162. 

Arabic (D. S. Makgoliouth), p. 136. Iranian.— See ‘Indo-European.* 

Babylonian (A. T. Clay), p. 140. Jap^ese (T. Harada), p. 167. 

Buddhist. — See ‘ Indo-European.’ Jewish {I. Abrahams), p. 169. 

Celtic.— See ‘Indo-European.’ Lapp (C. J. BiLLSOY), p. 170. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 143. Muslim.— See ‘Arabic.^ 

Christian (J. Mofeatt), p. 145. Roman.— See ‘ Indo-European.’ 

Egyptian (G. roue.' RT). i« 151. Slavic. — See ‘ Indo-European.’ 

Greek.— See ‘ lri.J(Ki:riiop .in.’ Sumerian (S. H. Lakglon), p. 171. 

Hebrew (G. B. Gray), p. 155. Syriac (E. W. Brooks), p. 175. 

Hindu.— See ‘ Indo-European.’ Teutonic.— See ‘ Indo-European.’ 


NAMES (Prinaitive). — I, Data, — ^In lists to 
which new references are being added daily we 
lind abundant information concerning the names 
of non-civilized races in almost all parts of the 
world, but the connexions between these facts are 
not noticed during a first reading. The synthetic 
attempts at explanation by the totem (J. G. 
Frazer), by animism (E. B. Tylor), and by tabu 
(S. Keinach) cover only some of the phenomena or 
submit to a one-sided theory facts which cannot in 
their entire range logically be adjusted to it. The 
best method seems to be to try to classify the 
principal groups of facts relating to the name 
without first connecting them with each other, 
and retain only tho facts which constantly recur 
among the majority of present-day non-civilized 
races, and consequently among races and tribes 
which never could have had historical connexions 
vdth each other, 

1. Name-giving. — A general characteristic is 
the importance attached to the giving of the name 
among the uncivilized. The personality — and the 
rights and obligations connected with it — could not 
exist without this preliminary condition. The 
giving of the name, either at birth or in certain 
fixed circumstances (in the case of successive 
names), is generally a solemn social ceremony, with 
a fixed ritual of a public character. The choice of 
the name may be reserved to certain persons other 
than the parents— e.y., the chief (cf. J. Henry, 
JJAme dhin afncain^ Ics Bctmhara^ Munster, 
1910. p. 170), \\ iiu sometiines explains in public the 
reasons of his clioice, and tlien communicates it to 
the mother. The name is conferred either by a 
representative of the social group or — most fre- 
quently — by the father or mother, showing the 
double bond uniting tiie child to the social group 
and to one or both of the parents (see Mother- 
Bight). 

Name-giving does not necessarily take place at birth. It 
may be deferred until suitable circumstances arise m the 
phenomena of the exterior world (astrology, seasons, signs of 
nat , etc ) or simply until the lapse of an astronomical period 
of tune (e.p., the 20th day among the Oraibis, with exposure to 
the rays of the sun ; cf. H. R. Voth, ‘ Oraibi Natal Customs,* 
Theld Columbian Mmemtiy anthrop ser , v. vi, no. 2 , Chicago, 
1906, p. 47). In the instances quoted in § 3 much longer intervals 
of delay will be found. In such cases provisional designations 
are invented for practical purposes, such as recognition and 
address. This is the first sign chat the essential purpose of 
the name is not identification or recognition. 

2. Classes and varieties.— It is impossible to 
mention here all the kinds of titles suggested to 
the mind to designate human beings, but, if we 
attempt to classify the thousands of individual 
cases according to the circumstances in which the 
names are assigned, we find that the classes of 
names may be suggested by: (1) sex,, (2) order of 
birth, (3) the repetition of the names of near rela- 
tives or of paternal or maternal ancestors, (4) order 
of age, (5) name of the clan, group, tribe, or nation, 
(6) a characteristic circumstance (change of office, 
^‘oudition, etc., initiation, etc.). The name may 
be deriv^ from (1) a physical feature, (2) an ono- 
ni acetic list of animals, plants, inanimate things, 


and phenomena of nature, (3) names of gods, spints, 
fetishes, the dead, etc., (4) a motto or an allusion 
to a historical or mythical fact, or a euonymous 
sentence, (5) a statement derived from a historical 
fact or from the life of an individual, (6) a con- 
’ nexion between the individual and his human or 
supernatural protectors. But such lists are never 
complete, and are of no real use. Enumerations 
like those given by A. van Gennep {Les liites de 
passage, lO'iO, p. 88) are neither complete 

nor comprehensive ; there is no logical connexion 
between the twelve or fifteen kinds of names which 
they place in groups. They will be found in the 
present article arranged and explained in a differ- 
ent way. 

The attention of ethnologists should be drawn to the innumer- 
able ‘designataons’ employed by primitive races either among 
themselves or before strangers in order to hide their real names. 
These are not names ; they have none of the characteristics of 
names. Their apparent multitude has misled many investi- 
[ gators ; their elimination, on the other hand, leads to the sur- 
I prising discovery that the number of rml names is very binall 
and shows that the choice of these names by primitive peoples 
all over the world has always been guided by the same four or 
five ideas. 

3, Change of name.— (a) Ordinary 'nmn , — ^The 
name is ind^endeut of the physical existence of 
the person. In other words, not only is it not neces- 
sarily given at birth, but it may be changed once 
oroftener in the course of life, either in circum- 
stances determined beforehand or as a result of 
certain unforeseen circumstances. 

A great many races may be cited among whom 
a provisional name, purely for practical purposes, 
is given to the new-born infant, and its real name 
(that of an ancestor, or the so-called totemic or 
theophoric name) is conferred, with a prescribed 
ceremony, when the child reaches a certain age 
marked by some visible sign (first tooth? end of 
suckling, puberty, etc.). 

Thus, in Australia and among the Malays, children are named 
at first ac^'crd-rcr to their order of birth. Tylor (PC® L 263 If.) 
g.ves bi’iniar for America, among the Dakotas and the 
Sioux. In Africa— among the Basonga (0. van Overbergh, 
‘The Basonge,* Monogr, ethnogr, iii. [1908] 277>— the provi- 
sional name is a diminutive of that of a man or uornan of the 
village, who will be a prov isional protector of the chnd. Among 
the Manjas (H. Gaud, ‘Les Mandjas,’ Monogr, ethnogr. vin, 
[1911] 827) the real name is not gpiven until about the age of 
seven years. Name-giving 13 delayed among some races until 
adult SLse—e.g., among the natives of Bntish Columbia (C. Hill- 
Tout, JaI xxxvii. [1907] SOS-310). Young Australians do not 
give m their provisional names until the age of puberty (cf.» 
e.g., GR®, pt. 11 ,, Tahoo, London, 1911, p. 320). 

^ In reference to successive name-changing, tradi- 
tionally fixed cases must be carefully distinguished 
from exceptional circumstances. For the fixed 
cases the most constant phenomenon is the obliga- 
tory change of name at the time of general ‘ initia- 
tion’ of the young men (this must not be con- 
founded with ‘ secret societies’). 

The Waiyau (D. Livingstone, Last Journals in CmtraZ 
Afnca, London, 1874, i. 81) and the Sberbro (T. J. Alldridge, 
Tba Sherbro and its Hinterland, London, 1901, p, 173) are two 
good examples from Afncan peoples. The same change h 
practised in Polynesia (W, Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 
1830, i. 322-324, was the first to notice this custom, numerous 
examples of which have been collected since by anthropological 
literature). 
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Among other occasions on which the savage 
changes his name, the following are the most im- 
portant. (i.) Parents change their names at the 
birth of their first child (see, e.g,, T. Engels, *Les 
Wangata,’ Congolaise^ ii. [1911] 29, and cf. 

Jt. ii., Taboo y pp. 331, 339, on the name of 
parents called * Father of N’ and ‘Mother of N’). 
(ii.) Parents take a new name at the death of a 
child. This has two variants : (a) a person gives 
np his name and takes that of the deceased (Mns- 
qnakies [cf. M. A. Owen, Folk-lore of the Mus- 
quakie Indians of N. America, London, 1904, p. 
83]) ; and (j3) all the chief members of the family 
change their names, either for a fixed time or 
altogether (savages of California, Columbia, Borneo, 
Tasmania, etc., cited by A. Bros, La Beligion 
des peuples non civilisis, Paris, 1907, p. 197 ff.). 
These two processes, suggested by opposite reasons 
(see § 8 and II. below), really have a common source. 
Frazer's remarks on the duration of these changes 
of name pt. ii., Taboo, p. 372) will be exam- 
ined below (§ 10 {d)), (hi.) A person changes his 

name after any striking event in his life, some- 
times by successive replacements, sometimes by 
accumulation. The most complicated systems 
(apparently arising from ethnic fusions) are 
observed on the west coast of Africa— Dahomey, 
the Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Benin (cf., e,g., A. Le 
H4riss6, VAncien royaume dn Dahomey, Pans, 
1911, p. 235 ff.). (iv.) Lastly, the most curious 

case of periodical adaptation of the name to regular 
exterior circumstances is that of the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia, where the nobles had 
a winter and a summer name (cf. GB^, pt. ii, Taboo, 
p. 386). Here we see that feature so characteristic 
of pre-CoIuniban American religions— the pre- 
dominance of astrological and seasonal elements in 
the garb of religion and ethics. 

From the long list of unforeseen events entail- 
ing a change of name the following^ are typical 
examples. The new name to be taken may be 
revealed by a dream or an oracle (e.<7., in Dahomey). 
More fi'equently the name is cWnged after a 
dangerous illness ; the new name is revealed by 
the medicine-man or the sorcerer (see, e.g., R. 
Schmitz, Baholoholo, Brussels, 1911, p. 327). The 
accession of a king may oblige all those bearing 
the same name to take a new name at once under 
pain of death (cf., eg,, A. Reville, Les Religions 
des peupUs non-cimlisSs, Paris, 1883, i 41 ; GB^, 
pt. ii|^ Taboo, ch. vi § 4). The cases of this kind 
are connected with prohibitions, which will be dis- 
cussed below (§ lo). Lastly, the new names con- 
ferred by the favour of the chief on his brothers, 
officials, and servants (Le H4rissd, p. 235) should 
ratber be connected with the theory of accumula- 
ted names (see below, § 4). 

(6) Chiefs and priests . — The names of the inter- 
mediaries between the community and the super- 
natural powers are subject to special rules. The 
name of an individual before the new condition is, 
as a rule, replaced by a new name, the choice and 
the conferring of which are the object of a ritual 
and processes of transmission fixed with the great- 
est care. This class of persons includes medicine- 
men, sorcerers, and members of already organized 
priesthoods, as well as chiefs, princes, and kings, 
the theory of the proceeding being the same for 
them all (cf. below) and differing only by the 
different degrees of evolution of the primitive idea. 
The giving of the new name might take place (1) 
at the professional initiation of the sorcerer or 
medicine-man, (2) at his entrance into the priestly 
body, (3) at the conclusion of the initiation or 
training in the college of priests, or (4) on the 
occasion of his first entrance into office. (For the 
most typical examples of these facts see works 
cited above.) For sovereigns or chiefs of groups 


the protocol of the kings of Dahomey on then 
accession (Le H4ri&se, pp. 13-16), vuth ita barbarian 
complication, is a : 1 i-yrimplo hr T-v. nv between 

the primitive metl (-a »■' 'lie I>.>m • I!. Torday 

and T. A. Joyce, .‘y >, IJ 1910, p. 

108) and the learned and civilized elaboration of 
the coronation-names of the kings of Siam. The 
three great classes of names of royal accession 
seem to be : (1) the groups of theophoric or theo- 
genic names showing the connexion between these 
sovereigns and the powers which rule the world or 
are the national protectors of the ethnic group ; 

(2) the names expressing the rights of the new 
chief to govern a certain district or group of men ; 

(3) the motto-names recalling directly or by allu- 
sion (by diction, sentiment, etc. ) a great event of a 
mythological or historical kind. 

i" Dr.’^orTV 
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The successive and accumulated names (cf. § 4 below) of the 
kings of the Bavili are examined in R E, Dennett, At th^ Back 
of the Black Man's Mvnd^ London, 1906, p. 100 (jn spite of its 
obscurities and lacunae, ver> excusah'e in such a new and com- 
Dennett's* treatment of Lins subject is to be 
I ^n.\ uec'i: m,'id( d) In the op'nion of the present writer, 
t'.(- ra > «.>. arc lac most piiiiiitive examples accessible With 
anv certainty of the way in which the name of the chief was 
conoened as having to express a necessary connexion wnth the 
aupernatuial beings or forces whose intermediary he was E. 
A. W. Budge (Osiris and the Egyptian Resu) rection, London, 
1911, p. 242) has made a thorough comparative study of these 
African ‘ strong names ’ and those of the Pharaohs (cf. Names 
[E gyptian]) 

4. Superimposed or accumulated names. —Along 
with names which are successively changed we 
find, though in a fragmentary state in different 
parts of the world, the practice of accumulating 
names. Accumulated names may be grouped in 
two categories. (1) Those of the first class, pmely 
‘optical' in form, do not imply any essential 
change in the individual ; they simply state his 
relation to^ his own people, or group, or to the 
world of spirits. Such, e.g., are the three names 
of the Ba’ngongo — the first is the individual name, 
the second, preceded by the sign b6n, is that of the 
mother, and the thiid, preceded by the prefix a, is 
that of the father (cf. Torday and Joyce, p. 108). 
(2) The second class comprises the names which, 
by being added to the fiistname, one after ai^sother, 
connect it with accumulated forces or protections, 
and each time add to the personality of the bearer. 

Surnames, *good’ names, euonymous names, form a transi- 
tion-group between these two groups. They must be carefully 
distinguished from simple indicating surnames, describing the 
individual, or referring to a memorable event which has 
happened to him (cf. § 3 ), 

One of the best examples of the process of accumulating 
names, which has been very little mvesnigated, is that of 
Dahomey (Le H 6 nss 6 , p. 235, unfoi bunately not clearly de- 
scribed), where the child, besides his apparent names (rank and 
place of b.rth. physical peculiarity, etc ) and his real secret 
name (derived from the protecting fetish of one of his parents), 
aftei wards receives a name derived from that of the divine 
author of the life of the family-group (e gr., the names derived 
from So, the thunder-god, or Haun, the sky-god — Sosau, 
Soba, etc , Haunjo, etc.), and then a name of a pioiectmg spurit, 
revealed at a certain stage of adolescence by an oracle. 

Although the theory cannot yet be demonstrated 
with the necessary number of proofs, the present 
writer suggests that the series of names given to 
one person, far from being a later complication, 
is a survival of a state which precedeii changes 
of name and probably even the single fixed 
name. 

5. Names of the dead. — Newly-born children 
receive the names of deceased members of their 
family, according to fixed rules, arranged before- 
hand in a definite order, or determined at the 
moment of birth by traditional processes (dreams, 
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divination, mantic ceremonies, canonical revela- 
tions, etc.). 

Examples occur among all the races of the 
world. Of all the facts connected with names this 
is the one whose universality is the most remark- 
able. 

Among' the Wa’ngata of the African Congo the oldest child 
takes the name of one of the father’s ancestors ; for the others 
the father chooses the names of other ancestors, and sometimes 
allows these to be taken in the maternal line (Engels, p. 29). 
The first-horn among the Waregas takes the name of the 

E aternal grandfather, the second that of the father’s eldest 
rother, the third that of the maternal grandfather, etc. (E. 
Delhaise, *Les Warega,’ Monogr, etknogr. v. [1909] 163). The 
Baholoholos give the child the name of a paternal ancestor or of 
a dead relative revealed by the sorcerer (Schmitz, ‘Les Baholo- 
holo,’ i6, IK. [1912] 327). Among the Baluoas the name given is 
that of a dead relative of the paternal bianch (in which case it 
IS given by the child’s father), or, in certain cases determined 
b> divination, of a relative of the maternal branch (m which 
case it is conferred by the mother) (Oolle, * Les Baluba,’ ib, 
X. [1914] 251). Among the Tahwi of Guinea the child re- 
ceives the name of a dead ancestor after a divinatory test (cf. 
below (2)), and the proceeding seems general there (M. H. 
Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, London, 1897). The mere 
enumeration of the known facts for the continent of Afnca 
would exceed the limits of the present article, and those given 
here are onijr from the published. For Asia 

and Australasia a serie.- ‘ . 1 . t i. r m .lonstration was given 
by Tylor (PCS ji. Sff.) : i • l ^ i , references, to which 
are to be added the innumerable facts gathered together since 
in the immense b lil ogMiv-v of • thnological periodicals. The 
examples taken ’‘ruUi .ne LtokU and from Xew Zerdaud are 
typical for Asia and Australasia. The same abundance of 
definite facts exists throughout the whole of the New World, 
among the .Algonquins, the lacnlhs, the Nutkas, the Eskimos, 
the Kaloshes, the natives of Vancouver, and the Yumanas of 
Oalifomia. It ■will be noticed that the giving of the name of 
the dead ancestor does not usually take place at birth (see 
above, § i). Observations made by the first explorers of the 
New World show that the giving of the name of ancestors was 
practised by a multitude of races which are now Christianized 
or have disappeared (cf., e g , the naive account of B. de 
Sahagun, JEKst. gin6raLe dee chases de la Nauvelle^Bspagne, tr. 
D. Jourdanet and R. Simeon, Paris, ISSO, p. 456, of the name 
gi\en to the new-born child among the A^ecs, of one of his 
grandfathers, ' that he might shore the fortune and the lot of 
this relative by carrying them on’ ; see also H. de Linschot, Le 
grand Routier de mar, Amsterdam, 1638). Lastly, the fact that 
a similar practice has been found among the latest non-civilized 
branches (Lapps) of the continent of N. Europe (G. P. Klemm, 
KuUnrgeschOMe, Leipadg, 1843-52, m. 77) completes the con- 
vincing proof of the universality of the custom. 

The giving^ of the name of dead relatives is 
either (1) subject to an order fixed by the law or 
custom of the social group, or (2) regulated by pro- 
cesses of divination. The first of these modes 
marks a considerable progress in evolution, and 
forms one of the rings of transition between the 
non-civilized stage and the semi-civilized. It 
canno^, therefore, be regarded as belonging to 
primitive peoples, and the cases enumerated above 
(§ 2) give a sufficient idea of it. On the contrary, 
the idea of having recourse to exterior aid, revealed 
by divination, in order to find out the name of the 
dead to be given to the new-born child, belongs 
rather to the group of concepts which may, rela- 
tively, be called primitive. 

It is not surprising to find here an infinite variety of divina- 
tory methods. Although the psychological mainspring is a 
single one, its external mamfeatation has assumed a thousand 
different aspects. The principal classes are : (a) indication by ; 
a dream ; e.g., the dead of the Waregas indicate in a dream to i 
the mother the name of the child about to be bom, and among ! 
the Balnbas their desire is shown by dreams of a mysterious 
kind, which are explained by the priest ; the same methods 
recur in Braril and over the whole of S. America ; {h) the dream 
with direct meaning may be replaced by the vision of an 
abnormal or inexphcable phenomenon or -by violent pains 
during accouchement (Baholoholos and Balubas), of which the i 
priest gives the explanation, as in the case of the dream ; (c) i 
still more frecmently the child itself reveals its name by (appar- 
ently, at least) indicating its desire when it is shown a number 
of objects that had belonged to varions deceased ancestors 
(Guinea), either by looking as if it reco^ized them or by stretch- 
ing its hand towards them (Belgian Congo) ; or it intermpts a 
list of names of ancestors recited to it by crying or sneezing 
(New Zealand, Tatar Cheremiss) ; (d) divination by the auto- 
matic combination of external material elements constitutes a 
kind of mystical writing ; combinations of leaves, small sticks 
strings, or movements m a liquid indicate the name of a dead 
relative to be mven to the child, and are regarded as signs of 
the wish of invisible beings (the method of the Khonds— grains 
of rice thrown into a cup of water— is a good example); (s) 


physical resemblance-blemishes, signs, or special marks on the 
body -'■'■tv ecu the ’’Cv -born child and the dead per-on 
ii .rie nen.n-L rV.ctl’idja'i Ni.lka-*, Indian KV.csnes, .I'l ui'i'm *> 
I of V.'iricoincr u- Arncricn , W,i-N\ikas, Gviiuea, Vo’^Ui'a-* n 
Africa ; the examples in Australasia have not yet been classi- 
fied). This shore lit,t is all that can be given here. 

6. Totemic name. — Besides a person’s fames, 
surnames, new names, successive or accumulated, 
modifying, strengthening, or adding to his person- 
ality, there aie the name-^ which have been classed 
by anthropological iiteiature under the vague and 
incomplete term ‘totemic’ (see Totemism). 

The totemic name of a person may be tradition- 
ally constant. This tendency to fixity is a step 
towards the family name and the generic name of 
the social and religious group. It is often in such 
a case an embryo of the theophoric or theogenic 
names of advanced societies. We may therefore 
doubt a ^priori whether this fixity is a primitive 
characteristic. The totemic name revealed acci- 
dentally by an unforeseen event, by divination, or 
by a direct dream is, on the contrary, in the com- 
parative frequency of its manifestation among 
present savage races, a probable survival of the 
primitive process of the individual choice of the 
totem. Tills is suggested, however, with the 
reservation of a more complete examination, which 
it is not possible in the present state of anthropo- 
logical research to conduct with the necessary 
strictness. This presumption is strengthened by 
the observation of many cases in which the giving 
of the totemic name is the result of the direct use 
of divination, not accidentally, but regularly, either 
at birth or at a change in the personality of the 
individual. In such eases the divinatory proceed- 
ings are similar to those employed for the names 
; of the dead given to newly-bom cnildren (see above, 
§ 5), the most frequent being the chanted enumera- 
tion of lists of names of ‘totems’ or ‘spirits,’ 
stopping at the one which coincides with the de- 
livery of the mother or a cry of the child. The 
variants cited by Frazer (^Totemism and Exogamy ^ 
London, 1910, i. 51 ff., for the Samoans, Quiches, 
Hervey Islanders, etc. ) give illustrative examples. 
The names of the mysterious forces, beings, or 
‘ spirits,’ and of the animals, plants, or substances 
which they inhabit, of the colours which invari- 
ably attract them, and of phenomena by which 
they show themselves, form a significant list of 
what the primitive man wishes to get from the 
totemic name. The use of the constant traditional 
totemic name, afterwards common to a groum will 
be examined below (§ ii). ^ 

7, Pronunciation of the name. — ^The pronuncia- 
tion of the name has effects regarded as irresistible 
--and by ‘ pronunciation ’ is meant, at least primi- 
tively, the ‘ declamation,’ with chanted intonations, 
rhythm, and melopoeia. The force of this pronun- 
ciation is the same for men, animate beings, 
visible or invisible, spirits, genii, demons, gods, 
spirits animating things apparently inanimate, etc. 
— for the weakest as well as for the strongest. 
Spirit-raising, exorcism, possession, sorcery, and 
oaths, in all their infinite variety, are I^i^d on 
this imperious handling of names. The chief 
operations of primitive magic-religion and black 
magic rest above all on the knomedge and pro- 
nunciation of the names which they claim to 
attract, subject, or obtain in anamicaWe or hostHe 
manner. Commands of man to the beings or forces 
of this world cannot be imagined without the pro- 
nunciation of their names. Properly addressed, 
these beings cannot escape from the order given 
them. If spirits and the dead are subdued by 
the calling of their names, why be surprised at the 
idea that one may cause a man’s death by taking 
away his name, or by incorporating it by sorcery 
with a substance that is to be destroyed? And 
why be astonished, on the other hand, that the 
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man can protect himself by entrusting his name to 
a material object with which he incorporates it, 
and then hiding in a place knowm to nobody ? (For 
the innumerable circumstantial proofs of this 
general theory see the books mentioned above, 
|§ 1 -- 6 P 1 The affinity between the pronunciation 
of the name and the personality is as certain as a 
chemical reaction, with the same fatally necessary 
effects, even although it is without the wish or 
contrary to the wish of the person who pronounces 
it. ^ The attracting takes place of itself, with all 
its inevitable consequences. 

Hence the belief that the name attracts the fate of the person 
bearing it; e.g., the Wa’ngata (Engels, p. 30) believe that, if all 
the children of one family die at an early age, the cause is the 
danger which their name contains, and they call the next child 
‘ lie who IS deprived of a Name,’ in order to shield him from 
the unknown nsk. Hence, in the majority of cases, the changes 
of name after an illness (see § 5 ), and also the idea of the 
Bechuanas, Navaho Indians, and New Mexicans that the mere 
pronunciation of certain names of spirits or gods can cause real 
floods or storms, either at any time or at certain periods 
(e.g., in winter) The theory of unlucky names or names 
of evil augury of advanced religions is a normal evolution 
of these facts, which recur unuei-sally among non-civillzed 
races. 

The power of the name is naturally in proportion 
to that of the person whom it calls up, man, spirit, 
or god, and specialized in the attributes of that 
being. A practical consequence of this principle, 
important for the problem of totemism {q.v.), is 
that the carefully recited pronunciation of the 
totemic name of a dead person can recall that 
person to life (cf. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy y 
i. 43) ; and the fact that the dead gives over to 
death his personal name, but keeps his totemic 
name, is also important. 

8. Names prescribed by circumstances. — One of 
the first consequences of the power of names is 
seen in the rule that certain names must he given 
to certain persons in certain fixed circumstances, 
which place them in fatal affinity \\nth the power 
of certain forces or spirits (who possess or are pre- 
pared to protect these names). Phjrsical marks, 
peculiarities of place or time of birth, natural 
phenomena, terrestrial or astronomical, the thou- 
sand alleged revelations of invisible wills, establish 
infinite varieties peculiar to each of the groups of 
non-civilized races, and cannot be further detailed 
here. 

One case (not j et investigated) may help to the understanding 
of the general theory of such cases. * It is that of the n.'imes of 
twins, whose appearance (in Africa chiefly) has always created 
characteristic religious manifestations With most of the 
Bantu fJeoples twins must always receive the same names — e.g., 
Aburi and Nobese for boys, and Abuda and Tindabe for girls, 
among the Mangbattus (cf. Monogr, ethnogr, iv. [1909), where 
the author has unfortunately omitted to say what were the 
functions of the spirits to whom these names belong) The 
example of the Balubas (cf. Colle, p. 252) throws fresh light on 
the matter ; twins there invariably receive the names of two 
formei; kings, Kyungu and Kahya, probably twins, who went 
mad. The divine character of mad kings and priests in the 
majority of non-civilized religions is well known, and this case 
of ‘totemism’ peculiar to twins should be carefully compared 
with the facts collected by E. S. Hartland m his Primitive 
Patemitpy London, 1910. 

9. Secret names.— A second inevitable conse- 
quence of a similar intrinsic power of the name is 
the development of the idea of withdrawing the 
name from the eventually dangerous use that might 
be made of it, by keeping secret the real names of 
persons. 

(a) Men, — For men we have the series of secret 
names, universal among primitive races, the char- 
acteristic cases of which are found in the Indies, 
in the Far East, among the shamanist peoples of 
the north in Asia; in Senegal, Dahomey, the 
Congo, S. Africa, and Abyssinia in Africa ; among 
the Araucanians, the Indians of Chile, the 
Colombians, the Navahos, the Indians of Texas 
and of other parts of the United States in the two 
Americas ; and among all the races of Australasia 
(for an early list of these facts see Bros, p. 197, 


and especially (rB®, wliere will be found the 
chief bibiiogiaphy on the subject down to about 
1895). 

This explains the custom of having for the indi- 
vidual an ordinary name, for daily use, and a real 
name, which he alone knows (or which even has 
sometimes been given to him at his birth by his 
parents unknown to him). Sometimes this name 
is given during the first years of life ; some- 
times it is revealed secretly to the indiiddual, on a 
fixed occasion, by his parents, the fetish-man, or 
the priest, or by a priestly college [e,g,y on the 
occasion of entrance upon the duties of diviner, 
sorceier, priest, chief, king, etc.). The most 
frequent case is that of the secret name whispered 
by the mother in her child’s ear on the day of his 
birth (cf. ii. 431 for the Mandmgoes). He 
who possesses this secret name will never reveal it 
to anybody, and in all circumstances his ordinary 
name will be used, or the various accumulated 
names cited above (cf. etc.). 

(6) Spirits y gods, and the dead. — Like men, 
spirits, genii (and later gods), and the dead have 
also secret names, for the same purpose of piotec- 
tion, or for keeping their powers mtact. The secret 
name gathers strength from a prohibition (see 
below, § 10 (a)) of pronunciation, of pictographic 
representation, and later of representation in 
writing. The names of the protective spirits called 
totems share in these protections and prohibitions 
(cf., e.g.y Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy y i. 16). 
The secret of the real name of the gods leads us to 
the dividing-line between non-civilized and civilized. 
The knowledge of these secret names plays a con- 
siderable part in the magic-religion of advanced 
races (and in all their black magic) ; and the 
mystei-y of these secret names of the classical gods 
has been very often so carefully preset ved by the 
depositories of this treasure that even to-day we 
do not know the real personal names of most of the 
great figures of past religions ; it is only the ap- 
parent names that we know. 

10. Forbidden names. — ^By a natural transition 
another consequence, even more varied in its mani- 
festations, is to surround names with a host of 
protections or prohibitions, which ethnography has 
somewhat arbitrarily called ‘ tabus.’ The cases of 
name- tabus can be counted by thousands. They 
may, however, be classified for practical purposes 
as follows, (a) The personal name of the individual 
must not be pronounced, in some cases e^n by 
himself. This prohibition is parallel to the custom 
of the secret name. It has the same variants and 
modes of time, place, and circumstance. This 
point was noticed during the first synthetic re- 
searches by Tylor {Early Hist, of Mankind-, 
London, 1870, p. 142), and anthropological literature 
(especially GB) has since accumulated so much 
information on it that simple geographical indica- 
tions will be sufficient here, referrmg for enumera- 
tions to the two works cited. 

Prohibition naturally increases in strictness accordine; to the 
importance oi the individual. It attains its maximum when 
the latter, on account of his virtues, has received a name which 
connects him with the world of supernatural forces (cf. below 
(&)) A corollary, which is not found among all primitive races, 
forbids the pronouncing of the names of near relatives (Nyasa- 
land, Kafirs, E. Africa, Dayaks, natives of Celebes, Omaha and 
Dakota Indians, etc.) 

(6) The same prohibition extends, in a more 
rigid form, to the world of gods, genii, spirits, and 
powers personified by animism. The names of 
these invisible beings must not be pronounced ; 
they must not even he written when symbolical 
pictography and Avriting have acquired, among the 
semi- civilized, the magical value of the voice 
(China, Korea, Cambodia, etc.). The prohibition 
may be absolute (Mongols, Bechuanas), at certain 
periods of the year (Central America), on certain 
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uBlucky days [passim), or on certain occasions 
revealed by divination [passim). 

(<j) The v^anie list of prohibitions applies to the 
names of personages who are no longer simply men, 
but who by consecration have been made intermedi- 
aries between men and the invisible beings, or have 
even been made members of this group of ‘invis- 
ibles ’ (fetish-men, diviners, sorcerers, priests, chiefs, 
and kings). The secret name which they receive at 
initiation, entry into the priesthood, or coronation 
cannot be known (Siam, I^aiicmey) j or, if it is 
known, it cannot be evoked or pronounced (Far 
East, Laos, K Siberia, Ainus). Men who had a 
simdar name must change it (cf. above). The pro- 
hibition against bearing a name similar to that of 
the chief goes even so far as to deprive of this name 
the dead who shared it during their lifetime 
(Polynesia, New Zealand, Zululand). Here and 
there ‘primitive terror’ has marred the ordinary 
language, by changing or disfiguring by homonymy 
or alliteration all the woids in it which might 
evoke the name affected by tabu (Zululand, Tahiti, 
etc.). This fact is of interest in the morphology 
of primitive languages. 

[d) Belonging to the world of the ‘invisibles,’ 
and a priori eventually dangeious, the names of 
the dead are the object of the same tabus. Here 
the prohibition shows interesting differences, re- 
sulting from the variable idea held concerning the 
nature of the spiiits of the dead or the time during 
which they are supposed to be dangerous. The 
prohibition may refer to the name of the dead 
itself. In this case it is of perpetual duration 
among some peoples. More frequently it is limited 
either to the duration of the funeral ceremonies, to 
that of the mourning, or to the supposed duration 
of the bodily remains (the last two cases in primi- 
tive times are one and the same). 

The examples collected by anthropological literatuie prove 
the universality of this class of tabus (Asia Samoyeds, Ohere- 
miss, Ainus ; Africa : Kafirs, Zulus, W, Afiica, and the majority 
of Bantu races , Australasia • the whole of Australia, Tasmania, 
Celebes, Borneo ; America : Brazil, Peru, Paraguay, Mexico, the 
Indians of Texas, and of other parts of N. Ameuca). 

The opposite custom, that of leaving the dead man’s name 
with him, but changing those of all the survivors, was noted in 
connexion with the living (cf. above, § 3 (a)), but, in reality, it 
does not spring from the same initial motive as the preceding 
tabus It IS another means of warding off the same danger, by 
bewildering the dead or by withdrawing the living out of his 
power, bv his ignorance of their new names For the same 
reason, the name of the dead man was gr.en at bis death to a 
living oping— in order to prevent him from doing harm and from 
wandei.ng innsiblv to inliicc injury. Thus among the Taculiib, 
at a death, the priest ‘seizes’ the name of the dead from his 
mouth, and olaces it materially on the forehead of one of those 
present It becomes .ncorporatcd in him, and it vill pass, by 
tne se.vual act, into the embrj o of the first child bom to this 
man ; the child will bear the name of the dead. At the funeral 
ceremony in Australia a jmung warrior takes the name of the 
dead man, pretends to go to the other world, and returns ; he 
is h©n(5eforth regarded as belonging to the family of the dead 
man, for he has really become the dead man, who has now 
ceased to be dangerods. Among the Oheremiss, at the funeral 
feast, a man, made up and dressed like the deceased, takes his 
name, says that he is happy in the other world and has no 
desire to return from it, and disappears. This is a perfected 
variant of tiie same initial idea. In the case of very young 
children, however, who would not know any evil, we find the 
opposite pxactace. Their names are repeat^y called up, in 
order that they may become reincarnated in the only way 
which is possible to them, by animating the embryo in the 
womb of a pregnant woman preferably the mother of the dead 
child). To facilitate the process the bodies of young children 
(Belgian Congo, ancient Egypt, Central America) are buried 
either in the houses or at the side of paths frequently trodden 
by the w<anen of the town or village, 

[e) With, men, priests, kings, spirits,^ gods, 
the rest of animate nature participates theoreti- 
cally in this class of prohibitions. The logical con- 
sequences have been almost everywhere deduced 
by non-civilized peoples — hence prohibitions bear- 
ing the names of certain animals, plants, fragments 
of nature apparently inanimate but regarded as 
animated by a particular spirit, such as mountain- 
peaks, rocks, lakes, marshes, rivers, etc.; hence 


altoo prohibitions regarding the names of certain 
sacred objects or even phenomena. 

The sum- total of the name- tabus cited above 
amounts to several thousands, which are distin- 
guisheti, in the principal subdivisions, by time, 
place, and circumstance, and characteristicffat one 
time temporary, at another permanent. There can 
be no possibility, therefore, of finding theni all at 
once in each of the non-civilized races. Nor can 
we expect each of these races to have traced to the 
end the pseudo-logic of the deductions drawn from 
the first rules of the subject. But we have the 
essential proof of the presumed primitive character 
of such tabus in the double fact U) that the genera! 
features, explicable by the same initial data, recur 
in a whole group of peoples who could not have 
had any histoical connexion with each other, and 
(2) that the majority of the lists of prohibitions, 
fragmentary or not, always recur identically^ with 
regard to a certain kind whenever inquiry is 
methodically made. Theie is therefore the greatest 
probability that we have here to do with authentic 
survivals of the ideas of pniuitive people. 

II. Collective names. — Like the individual, the 
group also has its names. The most important is 
the name of the ancestor (see Ancestor- worship 
AND Cult of the Dead), spirit, or tutelary spirits 
with whom the group has formed an alliance. 
From the smaller to the larger group, from the 
family to the tribe, to the people, to the confedera- 
tion of tribes, to the semi-civuized nation, a series 
of names, sometimes superimposed, is the possession 
and exclusive property of the group. We find, 
again, for these collective names most of the 
variants cited above in tbe case of the individual, 
including the so-called ‘totemic’ name. These 
characteristics of collective names have the same 
consequences for them as for the individual names; 
hence totemic collective names, or others of a secret 
character, or specially reserved names (cf. below, 
§ II.) ; hence also all the prohibitions or so-called 
tabus which concern them. 

II. Discussion. — The above facts show that a 
general explanation of all the |)henomena could 
not be found in either the totemic or the animist 
theory. They reckon with only some of the facts. 
The explanation of ‘ prohibitions ’ by tabu is a pure 
tautology which explains nothing. In fact, the 
beliefs and usages relating to the name proceed 
from a far more general concept, to understand 
which we must completely remove ‘civjlized’ 
pe^le from our argument. 

The nature of the name, as primitive man fancies 
it, its power, its dangers, its good or bad qualities, 
are connected with the idea of the articulated voice 
and its ejBTects. The enunciation of the primitive 
name must be conceived not as a series of syllables 
aiticulated with more or less tonic accent, but as 
a chanted declamation, in which rhythm, note, 
and tone constitute the essential elements. Such 
an enunciation, therefore, is connected with the 
powers and nature of the carmm and with the 
general theory of voice-magic. Here we enter the 
sphere, known partly by anthropological literatm e, 
of the sympathetic and mimetic forces and of the 
irresistible power of the human voice, either un- 
organized or organized under forms which the term 
‘music’ more or less completely includes (cf. J. 
Gombarieu, La Musique et la magie, Paris, 1909, 
p. 125 ft*.). But statements like these may be ex- 
tended from the human voice — ^which is only a 
small section of the whole — to every ‘ voice ^ in the 
world, and, in the last analysis, to everything that 
is ‘sound.’ This statement can be easily verified, 
so that proof is unnecessary here. Now, if sound 
itself possesses such powers and effects, it is because 
it is one of the aspects of the very essence of life, 
perceptible by tbe senses. Sound is an emanation 
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of life, and the sound emitted by a being or an 
animate object is a function of that life. 

If we accept these initial data, the chanted (or 
later declaimed) name is not merely an artificial 
imitation of what forms the very substance of the 
persor^, it is not even a simple ‘ double’ j it is this 
very substance. Tlie name of a person is his very 
soul — let us say his ‘name-soul^ — i.e. his reason ; 
for living, his life as far as it has any personality. 
But the ego and the life (not only the terrestrial 
life in the body of flesh, but life in itself) are not 
distinguished by primitive peoples. They associate 
both in one and the same substance. They natur- 
ally imagine them under an exclusively material 
form. They then notice the manifestations capable 
of being perceived by the senses. They notice that 
sound is perceived not only by the ears but some- 
times also by touch (in the form of shock), and 
even by the eyes (luminous vibrations accompany- 
ing sound, vapours produced in the air by the 
emission of a sound or of the human voice). 
Sound, and consequently the song and the voice, 
appear to them finally as a characteristic aspect of 
that energy whose vibrations constitute life ; and 
the various sounds peculiar to beings or animated 
objects are the essential manifestations of the ego 
peculiar to each of them. In reproducing them by 
his own eflbrt the human being conquers the pos- I 
sessor of this ego by taking the seciet of his life 
from him. That life may continue more or less to 
animate from a distance the being from whom it is 
drawn, but it is in the power of a new master. 
Thus the name of the dead man given to the 
newly-born child is justified. What survives of 
the man is not his apparition, shadow, or any other 
of these more or less fluid multiple survivals, which 
move in the various abodes of the dead ; it is above 
all his ‘ name-person,’ his ‘ name-soul.’ The desire 
of the dead to become reincarnated (and as often 
as possible in their descendants) is shown by those 
dreams in which they speak to the expectant 
mother, and the pains which the diviner interprets ; 
or, if they have already leturned in the body of 
the newly-born child, they pionounce their name, 
they reveal their personality by the movements or 
cries of the child, who recognizes the objects pre- 
sented to him or salutes the pronunciation of his 
name in the list enumerated by the priest. Thus 
by tlij^same process one of the greatest problems 
of primitive thought is solved — to know’’ the origin 
and the fate of the living being. Alongside of the 
bod 3^ of flesh, the begetting, and the conception, 
the essential germ of life, independent of the sexual 
act of man, and the only depository of the real 
personality, becomes detached from an immense 
number of ‘ name-souls, ’ dwelimg either in the same 
regions as living beings or on their immediate 
borders, and animating sometimes ‘spirits,’ some- 
times animate things, and sometimes human beings 
by periodical returns to the body of man. In this 
way is explained the custom of making the tombs 
of children on footpaths trodden by a mother wdio, 
having lost a young child, calls it by its name, in 
order that it may come and reincarnate itself in 
the new germ within her. And all this rein- 
carnation of the dead in new beings of the same 
familjj’ frees the survivors from two serious cares 
— preoccupation with the suflering and privations 
enduied by the disincarnated ‘name-souls,’ and 
apprehension of the dangers which the miserable 
condition of these dead brings upon the living. 

These dangers justify aU the strange prohibi- 
tions or tabus which have been found to sur- 
round the names of the dead. Spells were cast by 
the simple pronunciation of the name; the dead 
would come to roam about their former dwelling- 
places ; they would try to get possession of their 
goods again ; they would have revenge for their 


rivations and sufferings ; they would seize the 

odies of the survivois by ‘possession.’ The 
suppression of their name among the living is one 
of the chief precautions to prevent them from 
coming back to the place where they lived. The 
changes of name among the survivors puzzle them 
and break the bond between them and the sur- 
vivors (nob to mention all the accessory precau- 
tions taken to prevent the return of the spirit of 
the dead [see art. Beath and Disposal op the 
Bead]). Sometimes a veritable plunder takes 
place ; the ‘ name-soul ’ of the dead is taken from 
him at his death by a living person who plays the 
part of the dead man, and, having thus deprived 
him of all his power, prevents him for ever from 
acting, or substitutes his own will for the dead 
man’s. 

These prohibitions, disguises, or changes of the names of the 
dead or of their surroundings are, as we have seen (§ lo (d)), 
most frequently limited to the materi'»i dui-ation of the bodily 
remains. A magical bond mr.t- ihe d iftre-i. parts, the whole 
of which form the being (see Body). The body of flesh, or its 
debris, remair- th'' — aVn 

the name-soul .f ,» .i -* ■> -.r. i. "i 

This support - I ! - ! •- - c, j ■! '-■■i , I 

tion ^ No non-civili/ed people has forma” v r ==■ ’ tfd t’- s ; ror 
has any one formally stressed its -in • -t ' - ‘cc 
Whether it is that our information is as yet incomplete, or 
that prhi“'t'ive thought has not the pover to p.'«h to thru* con- 
clusio’'‘- ih( I'^g.'Ml (lediictlor- iK'm such nrobl p me dcai 
of non-cjMh/i‘(l rarra on t’'].- end in uncLfainii . Some 
seem ro ha\e othi-; od in tn i.os-ibJii'. of an ;rj(ic'”i\c* tuo- 
longai'O!', i*'! cond L'op. of b^i"g inainLa iiptl h k r . .ri.u 'ons 
at int-r." U por too far apr.ir Hence ine pcsau i'.i> 'f fh'ed 
persons becoming reincarnated after several eencra^iors or 
after the complete disappearance of their ii, jr •i'"a;p'-. on 
condition that their ‘names’ are evoked by certain persona 
provided with a special power (kings or priests); hence also 
the entirely logical consequence that certain ‘name-souls’ 
are more powerful and resist destruction longer than others, 
according to the quality or the rank of the persons who bear 
them, or, still more frequently, according to the ‘totemic* 
power of the ‘ spirit ’ to which the name gives the individual 
access. Here we see the first manifestation of the future theory 
of theophonc or theogenic names 

The facility of managing the ‘ name-soul’ by the 
irresistible force of pronunciation has already (see 
I. ^ above) justified all the precautions taken by the 
living to pi event any one from using their names ; 
it also justifies all the strange prohibitions of 
which the chief have been cited above. It explains 
the possibility of depriving of life the person whose 
name is evoked by artifice. With it is connected 
the tabu which not only piotects the individual’s 
name but also prevents him from pronouncing that 
of his near relatives or connexions, by reason of 
the increase of mysterious power given l?to by 
the bond of kinship. It gives the key to ^1 the 
customs connected with secret names. It justifies 
the apparent absurdity of those kings who punish 
with death subjects who bear the same name as 
they. The capital penalty" for making use of a 
chief’s name in an oath is due to the same fears. 
Lastly, the dangers of the thoughtless or malevo 
lent use of the names of invisible beings or super- 
natural forces rationally lead to the tabus regarding 
the names of gods, genii, spirits, totems, etc. 
These prohibitions have been taught and com- 
manded to men by the leaders of the invisible 
world, in order to guard their independence ; or 
they have been asserted by the chiefs of a human 
community in order to keep intact the depository 
of the secret powers by wdiich man can command 
the masters of the universe ; or, lastly, they have 
been issued in order to prevent vengeance, anger, 
or the misfortunes whicn would be let loose, by 
the pronunciation of these dreaded names. 

The material being is in constant change, normal 
or abnormal, regular or i]^egular. To changes of 
stature, appearance, physical aptitudes, family or 
social conditions, correspond new affinities with 
new categories of vital substances. Consequently 
a new name must be adopted, contaming in its 
essential texture the harmony necessary between 
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the body and the vital principle which makes it 
a person. The innumerable varieties of name- 
changes ate explained in the last analysis by this 
necessity of readjustment; name-changes in the 
different classes of age, at circumcision, at puberty, 
at initiation, at the hrst motherhood oi fatherhood, 
or at old age, etc. The needs of a name-soul 
l>etter suited to a new state, stronger and wiser, 
entail many consequences. The danger of possess- 
ing a name subject by affinity or weakness to the 
attacks of spirits has its remedy in a change of 
name after an illness. In the same way the need 
of new special forces for the functions of diviner, 
sorcerer, priest, chief, or king, presupposes the 
presence, within their bodily structure, of new 
name-souls, which introduce into it the powers or 
aptitudes formerly lacking. These new names, as 
we have seen (§ 4), come as entirely new entities, 
are superimposed on the old, or are substituted for 
them, and their virtue transforms the being in- 
habited by the new souls. The names of consecra- 
tion, coronation, installation, priesthood (or their 
equivalents in the social organization of primitive 
man) transform the whole substance of those on 
whom they are conferred. The choice of appropri- 
ate names unites them with the groups of beings 
possessing invisible and mysterious powers. A 
new being is created, sharing both in the manage- 
ment of his own forces and in that of the human 
group which he represents. A natural evolution 
leads these sacred intermediaries to take the name 
even of one of the all-powerful masters, and then 
to identify themselves completely with him. A 
projection of the name-soul of the spirit is thus 
extended to the human body which it penetrates 
and transforms. It inhabits the body of the chief 
or of the priest. It mix&s the divine substance 
with that of the human being. The Idng-god or 
the priest-god is created. 

But at the limits of primitive thought the 
primitive peoples show us in germ a new evolution 
of this datum. For the confusion of names from 
simply taking the divine name is gradually substi- 
tuted a compiled name of king or priest which will 
express no longer an identification of crude sympa- 
thetic magic, but a mixture (or rather a capacity 
for mixing) with one of the forces, manifestations, 
aspects, dperaf, of the divine or supernatural being. 
Here we get a glimpse of the beginnings of more 
developed and ^ infinitely more refined concepts. 
Thesefflead civilized societies to the use of the 
theogenic name, the theophoiie name, the euonym- 
ous name; then, later still, to the name of the 
protecting patron and to the mere pious intention, 
taking the place of the magical mixing, just as 
the prayer of the priest takes the place of the 
summons in the fetish-man’s incantation. 

But a more important fact dominates the subject 
and in a way constitutes the surnmum of the 
name-soul. If the millions of visible or invisible 
beings have all a vital principle of the same 
texture, the degrees of resistance to the overthrow 
of these principles vary in&aitely for each of 
them. Nevertheless, none of them has theoretical 
immortality, nor has any one of them been im- 
agined to be the first origin of life. Unable to 
conceive eternity metaphysically, the thought of 
primitive man solves the problem of the origins of 
creative life in its own way. It imagines for each 
of the different groups of beings an entity,, a 
special name-soul, composed of all the ‘name- 
forces ’ which it has detached from itself, of all the 
name-souls which it has put into the different 
persons or the different beings connected with it 
throughout the course of time. This entity is the 
supreme principle whose individual existences are 
only signs. Hence it is that the name of the clan, 
the tribe, or the nation, the totemic name, the 


mysterious name, is so jealously guarded by the 
human group ; it maintains the bond between tie* 
source of life and individual transient &xhteucQi > ; 
it establishes the necessary mixture, the safeguarii 
of the individual life, between the collective soul 
common to all and the special soul of eacl# Tiie 
totem, the depository of the indefinite life of each 
by the indefinite life of all, gives, with the know- 
ledge of its name and affiliation with its inmost 
substance, the knowledge of charms, powers, anti 
secrets which are like the ‘ treasure of war ’ of the 
race, and the sum-total of which has made the 
quasi-omnipotent force of which it is the r4sumc\ 
If, as everything goes to show, the first cause o! 
the phenomena comprised under the name 01 
‘ toteinism ’ is in the inquiry into the vital principle 
of the human group, an immense number of totemi< 
facts, such as tabus of all kinds, food and othei 
prohibitions, and totemic initiation-rires, are ex- 
plained and logically connected. Those relating 
to totemic names are naturally in the first rank. 
With the so-called totemic phenomena we reach 
the limit of non-civilized thought. It would be 
beyond the scope of this article to examine 
conclusions which the in agio -religion of more 
advanced societies draws horn these element-. 
But it is necessary in conclusion to ijoint out a’ 
least two of the most important immediate con 
sequences: (1) in the supreme domain of the 
divine the power of the name leads to a profountl 
modification in the concept of creation, or ratliei 
of demiurgy ; established first on the organization 
of inert matter by the effort or the physical action 
of the demiurge, or on its material fecundation by 
the supreme being, or later on direct childbirth, 
drawn from the very substance of the organizing 
god, the idea of the beginnings of the living and 
organized world results in teaching that matter 
has been organized and vivified by the god pro- 
nouncing the irresistible words and denominating 
beings or things in the measure in which he thus 
gives them existence ; (2) in the wide domain of 
magic an equivalent power is accorded to tlie 
‘figurations’ of names, no longer chanted or pro 
nounced by the voice, but reproduced by picto- 
graphy and later by writing. Written magic 
transports into the representation of names all the 
forces, practices, and prohibitions connected with 
the pronounced names. The repertoire of * written 
names ’ has the same sanctity and power in itself 
as its proper reading. It keeps them enclosed in 
itself, as if it were a living substance whitli all 
these fixed names animate by signs — the non- 
civilized man even going the length of eating and 
drinking it diluted in a liquid, or trying to make 
! all the virtues of a magical or a saci ed book pas'- 
into the body. The history of advanced religion', 
shows us all that man can draw from this nev 
subject, the destiny of ‘names.’ 

LiTisRATiiRB.— There is no monograph on names. The autho- 
rities cited in the course of the art. contain the chief references 
to works on the subject. GeOEGE FoITCAET. 

NAMES (Arabic).—!, Kinds of names. — The 
name (alamy from '‘alimay ‘to know,’ like nomen 
from noscere) can be of four kinds, according to 
most authorities, though some increase the species 
to seven. There is the name proper, ism ; ' the 
paternal or maternal name, kunyah; tbe relative 
name, nisbah ; and the sobriquet or title, laqab 
Some add the takhctlhcs, assumed name ; the 
^nhdahy functional name (this appears to be an 
Indian usage) ; and the mansaby name of rank. 
The use oi the first four goes back to remote 
antiquity. The word ism is Old Semitic, and 
indeed is probably the source of the word ‘ Semitic, ’ 
since the theory is plausible that the hero Shem is 
an inference from the phrase anshe shemy ‘men of 
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^ note/ The suggestion of Eobertson Smith (jSriw- 
s/tip mid Marriage^ j p. 248) that its source is to be 
found in the verb wasama, ‘ to brand,’ is erroneous, 
since that verb appears to be purely Arabic, and 
to be traceable by a tortuous course to the Greek 
(rajxip^as, * a horse branded 'vvith the letter S.’ The 
verb from which hunyah is derived is found in the 
OT in the sense of ‘giving a name of honour/ 
Another derivative is used in the Mishnah for 
‘euphemism,’ and the general sense of the verb in 
Arabic is ‘to name indirectly/ The practice by 
which parents are called after their children is not 
wholly unknown outside Arabia — e.g,y in the Iliad 
Odysseus calls himself {in Arabic iktand or Icannd 
nafsahic) Trjkeydxoio (pL\ov 7rar4pa — but in Arabia it 
became regular, and names of this kind (‘Father 
of Zaid,’ ‘ Mother of *Amr’) were given to infants. 
The existence of a son bearing the name which 
follows the words ‘ father or mother of ’ cannot be 
inferred, as indeed the Abu Zaid of the Magamahs 
of JJariri states that he has no son named Zaid. 
As a mode of address it is tliought to be respectful, 
and it enhanced a man’s dignity if the sovereign 
thus addressed him. Historians {e.g., Tabari, ed. 
Leyden, 1879-1901, iii. 2208) sometimes give the 
date of the first occasion when this occuired in the 
case of an eminent man. 

(a) Knnyah. — The hunyah as an indirect mode 
of address seived somewhat the same purpose as is 
served by the surname and title in the European 
languages, where the forename is not ordinarily 
employed outside the family. Hence strangers, 
when talking to children, call them respectfully 
by the hunyah (Yakut, Diet, of Lea.rned Men, v. 
442). Certain hunyahs go regularly with other 
names, owing to the first owner of the name having 
had the same hunyah ; thus an Abraham (Ibrahim) 
is ordinarily Abu Ishaq (Isaac), a Zakariyya Abu 
Yahya (John), an ’Omar Abu ?afs, and an *Ali 
Abud-tJasan. Hence the hunyah could often be 
inferred from the name, and, according to the 
tradition, Muhammad explained the statement in 
the Qur’an that the Virgin Mary was addressed as 
‘ Sister of Aaron ’ on an analogous principle. 

In the common language many animals had 
hunyahs — e,g., ‘Father of Job* for the camel, 

‘ Father of Eavening ’ for the lion ; these names 
are employed in the dialogue of fables. In the 
19th Magdmah of Hs^riri a number of similar 
appellations are collected, which, according to him, 
are the hunyahs employed by parasites and the 
euphemisms of Sufis ; the former are chiefly desig- 
nations of meats and the like— ‘ Father of Thaqif 
(strong ?}’ for vinegar, ‘ Father of Jamil (handsome) ’ 
for vegetables, ‘ Father of Jami’ (collector)’ for the 
table or tray; the latter seem to be names for 
abstract ideas — ‘Father of Yahya’ (John, 
meaning in Arabic ‘he shall live’) tor death, 

‘ Father of ’ Amrah * for hunger. Parallels to these 
can be found in other languages — e.y., Davy Jones 
for drowning, etc. A dictionary of these hunyahs 
was composed by al-Mubarak b. al-Athir (t a.d. 
1209), called Kitdh al~Muras§d , ed. C. F. Seybold, 
Weimar, 1896. 

(5) Nisbah. — The nishah is an adjective which 
locates the person to whom it is given, whether as 
the member of a tribe, as the resident of some 
place, as following some particular trade, or in 
any other way. This adjective has all the multi- 
farious senses of the preposition ‘ of. ’ In the OT 
it is found with the tribal and local senses — e,g,, 
Y®hudhl, Tishbi, and perhaps others, as in ’Ibhrl 
{ * Hebrew ’). Names of trades are sometimes formed 
in this way — huthl (‘bookseller’), but more 
usually on another principle ; they are, however, 
treated as equal to nishahs, A. von Kremer 
{Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, 
Vienna, 1877, ii. 185) makes the observation that 


the employment of trade-names as nishnks date^ 
from ’Abbasid times ; but this is unlikely. This 
form of appellation is not infrequently taken from 
a political or religious party — e.g., Sunni, Shi'i, 
meaning ‘folJowei of the sminah, ‘member of 
the shi*ah or party of 'AIL’ One important use of 
the nisbah is to indicate the patron of a manu- 
mitted slave ; Zaidi might thus be the designation 
of one manumitted by a man named Zaid, as well 
as of a sectarian who held that a certain Zaid had 
a right to the sovereignty. This usage meets us 
most frequently in the case of persons manumitted 
by the sovereign. There are cases in which the 
nishah is based on some more casual connexion, 
such as the name Badri applied to Muslims wdio 
fought at Badr, or Aifi used of slaves purchased 
for a thousand {alj) coins. Naturally the same 
man may have numerous nisbahs. The most 
elaborate dictionaiy of these names is that by 
Sam' an! (t A.D. 1166), published by the Gibb Trust, 
London, 1912. 

(c) Laqab. — The word laqab is probably identical 
in origin wdth the phrase niggbhuhh^-sheintth whicli 
occurs in the OT, where the former w'ord appears 
to mean ‘ were designated,’ but its exact sense is 
unknown. It can best be defined negatively as a 
name other than that 'which the holder received at 
birth, yet not substituted for it. When it is con- 
temptuous, it may be called nahaz. In the 2nd 
cent, of Islam, as wUl be seen, something resem- 
bling systematic titles came into use ; but the lagah 
in the sense of ‘ sobriquet ’ is found at all periods. 
Often it is taken from a personal defect ; at times 
it commemorates some deed. The saying with 
reference to the two Khalifahs, 'Omar li. and 
Yazid III , ‘ the Slashed-face and the Dimini^h^v 
were the best of the Marwanides,’ iLa-'iraies boi’ 
origins {Fahhrl, tr. E. Amar, Paris, 1910, p. 208). 
Poets often received such laqab in consequence of 
a line that had attracted attention ; so the chief 
of the Arabic poets al-Mutanabbi, /the Prophet- 
aster,’ is so called after a line in which he compares 
himself to a prophet ; al-Ba'ith was named after a 
verse which began ta'ahatha (Jabi?, Bay an, Cairo, 
1312, ii. 51) ; one Abdallah b. Mns'ab is known as 
‘the Dog’s Visitor’ {‘A' id al-Kalb) after a line in 
which he claimed to visit his friends’ sick dogs 
(Mnbarrad, Kamil, Cairo, 1308, i. 322), etc. This 
practice was so common that there were special 
treatises written about it— e.y., by Muhammad b 
Habib (Yaqut, vi. 475). Cases occur in wWch the 
laqab is taken from a favoui'ite expression of the 
person on whom it is bestowed ; this appears to be 
the origin of the laqab Hais Bais, by which the 
poet Saa al-Saifi is ordinarily known (Ibn Khalli- 
kau, tr. W. M. de Slane, Paris, 1842-71, i 561; 
the woids mean about the same as the Hebrew 
tdhu-b6hu). The origin of these appellations was 
often forgotten, and they gave rise to mythical 
narratives ; an example will be found in the case 
of the poet Muraqqisn (Aghdm, v, 193). 

The normal appellations of an Arab then bore 
some resemblance to Italian nomenclature, where 
the ism, nisbah, and lagah are regularly represented 
— e.g., in ‘Marcus Tullius Cicero.’ On the other 
hand, the Italian method ignores the hunyah, 
which often serves instead of the ism, which at 
times is forgotten (see a case in Yaqut, ii. 48), and 
may never have been conferred ; thus in the case 
of some men of eminence — e.g,, the first Khalifah 
and his father (Abu Bakr b. Abi Quhafah)— there 
is no certain tradition of an ism. The employment 
of the laqab was in part due to the popularity of 
certain names, which rendered the ism insufficiently 
distinctive. When honorific titles came into use, 
they had a natural tendency to displace the original 
name ; hence, the title Saladm (Salah al-din) 
displaced the onginal name Yfisuf b. Ayyub. The 
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modem European combination of forename and 
family-name is even now found only in those 
circles in the Arabic-speaking world which have 
been deeply influenced by Western practice. In 
these the name of the father of the flrst person 
who adopts the method becomes the family-name. 
The employment of a father’s name as a surname 
is common, the word ihn (‘son of’) being in recent 
times ordinarily omitted ; the Palmyrene insciip- 
tions, however, show that this practice is not in 
itself modem, and Mubarrad (Kamil, ii. 130) quotes 
some early Arabic examples. The employment of 
the mother’s name in lieu of the father’s is not 
quite rare. Sometimes the reason lay in the 
history of the family ; thus the first Mahdi was 
called Ihn al-'5anafiyyah (*Son of the ganifite 
Woman’) to distinguish him from the sons of 'Ali 
by the Prophet’s daughter Fatimah. Occasionally 
the mother was supposed to be the more distin- 
guished ; thus one ‘All b. Mubarak was known as 
Ibn al-2ahidah (^Son of the Female Ascetic’) 
because of his mother’s renown as a saint (Yaqut, 
V. 300). The poet Ihn Maj’yadah claimed that his 
mother was of noble family, whence he took her 
name (Aghani, ii 88). At times such surnames 
weie given contemptuously (Yaqut, v. 113, whose 
evidence on the matter may be accepted, though 
in this particular case he misunderstands his 
authority). According to the Fakhri (tr. Amar, 
p. 180), when the father was unknown, the child 
might be called after the mother (as in a case in 
Yaqut, vi. 475) or else Ibn Abihi, *Son of his 
Father,’ and examples of this phrase occur. The 
use of a daughter’s name for a himyah is about 
equally common ; it may he due to the absence of 
a son or to personal choice ; the names Aba 
Maryam, Aba Buhm, and Abu Hurairah are 
familiar; the last of these is often erroneously 
explained otherwise. The practice was not gener- 
ally approved. 

Within the family, or at any rate where informal 
language was used, the names "were, as in the ease 
of other languages, liable to the alterations which 
are expi'essed by the Greek word {frroKopKTfids ; and 
for these the grammarians have d^a^vn up rules. 
Normally the diminutive of a name, however, 
counts^ as a separate name ; hut at times it is 
used either affectionately or contemptuously as its 
substitute. 

2. Classification of forms.— The classification of 
the fqfms of names given by the gi^ammarian 
Zamalclishari (Mtcfassal, ed. J. P. Broch, Christi- 
ania, 1879, § 4) is probably exhaustive. They 
are ’ (1) single words, (2) compound, (3) transferred, 
(4) invented. The compound may be made up 
either of a sentence— e.y, , Ta’abbata sharran (‘He 
put Mischief under his Arm ’) — or of two elements 
made into one word (the examples given are foreign 
names to which popular etymologies are assigned, 
or Arabic words to which Persian terminations 
have been appended), or of a word followed by 
another in the genitive case — 6,g., Abdu-’Ilahi 
( ‘ Slave of Allah ’). The transferred may be taken 

(a) from an object— ‘Bull,’ ‘Lion’; (b) from 
an abstract noun— ‘Excellence,’ ‘Despair’; 
(c) from an adjective — c.^., ‘Perfect’ (Knmil), 

‘ Handsome ’ (Qasim) ; (d) from a verb either in the 
perfect— Shammara (‘ He girded his Loins’)— 
or in the future— e.y., Taghlihu (‘She shall Con- 
quer’); (e) from an interjection; (/) from a sen- 
tence, as above. The ig^ssentpd is either (a) a 
normal formation, though not in ordinary use as a 
conamon noun— Ifamdan from hamida, ‘to 
praise’; or (5) an abnormal formation — e.g., 
Mauhab from wahaha^ ‘to ^ve,’ which has for its 
substantive Tnatihih in accordance with a general 
rule. 

All these modes of forming names can he shown 


to go hack to remote antiquity ; for,_ though com- * 
paratively few names of pre-Islainic Arabs are 
known, certain Biblical appellations of persons 
! clearly bear the same relation to Arabic names as 
Hebrew forms generally bear to those of classical 
Arabic, i.e,, are, unless appearances are e^irely 
deceptive, derived from the latter, occasionally 
altered in accordance with sound-laws. Thus the 
Biblical Eli, Simeon, Gideon, Oreb, Zeb, are foimd 
in Arabic as ‘AH, Sam* an, Gud'an, Giiurab, Dhi’b, 
etc. At times the root is lost in Hebrew, but the 
name survives — e.g., Zipporah, which may be in- 
terpreted paflarah (‘a%vomanwho plaits her hair’) 
— or the sense is lost in Hebrew, but preserved in 
Arabic— e.g., Beu ben for Ei’bal, ‘Lion,’ and per- 
haps Jacob, i.e., Ya'qub, ‘Partridge.’ The use of 
the third person singular of the future as a proper 
name is common ac this early period as afterwards 
— e.g., Jephthah, in Arabic Yaftah, ‘He shall 
conquer,’ identical in sense v ith the proper name 
Al-fath, ‘ Conquest,’ and Josepli, identical in sense 
with the Arabic Yazid, ‘He shall increase.’ In 
the Arabic form the subject is ordinarily the 
holder, not, as in Hebrew, the deity. 

3. Source of names. — (a) The sources fi'om 
which proper names are drawn are practically 
unlimited ; and their choice presents very diflerent 
degrees of ingenuity. The simplest possible name 
for a child is clearly ‘Child,’ in Arabic al-Walid, 
or ‘ Posterity,’ in Arabic Khalaf ; Ukhayy, ‘ Little 
Brother,’ is equally simple, Ubayy, ‘Little Father/ 

I Umaimah, ‘Little Mother,’ not very different. 
Other names merely indicate parental delight or 
affection— Mahbub, ‘Beloved,’ pubba, ‘Dilecfcis- 
sima,’ Wahh or Mauhab, ‘ Gift.’ Others involve 
a good wish — Sa’d, ‘ Good Luck,’ Sa‘id, ‘ Lucky ’ ; 
simOar to this are the names Ya‘ish, ‘May" he 
live,’* A’ishali, ‘ Destined to live,’ though, as names 
of this sort had a tendency to provoke the envy of 
the demons, unlucky names were sometimes sub- 
stituted — e.g., Yamtit, ‘ He shall die,’ Qabihah, 
The last are uncommon, and such ad- 
jectives as signify good qualities or conditions 
are far more frequently used as proper names — 
Kamil, ‘Perfect,’ Shuja', ‘Hero,’ Salim, ‘Safe/ 
Muqatil, ‘Fighting man,’ Mujahid, ‘Warrior/ 
Malik, ‘Possessor,’ Mansur, ‘ Divinely aided/ etc. 
The abstract nouns of these or similar roots like- 
wise serve as proper names— al- Ala, ‘ Sublimity/ 
al-Fadi, ‘Excellence/ Zaid, ‘Increase,’ Biqa, 

‘ Favour.’ 

(b) Names of beasts, birds, and plants, aftd of 
other objects and animals, have been employed 
for this purpose from the earliest times. Thus 
among familiar Arabic names are Nimr, ‘ Panther/ 
diminutive Numair, Asad, ‘Lion,’ Thaur, ‘ BuU/ 
Dhi’b, ‘ Wolf,’ of which the diminutive is Dhu’aib, 
Kusair, diminutive of Nasr, ‘Vulture,’ Bayyah, 
‘Eve,’ i.e.^ ‘Snake,’ Qunfudh, ‘Porcupine,^ Hu- 
rau*ah, ‘Kitten,’ Kalb, ‘Dog,’ of which the plural 
Kilab, ‘Dogs,’ is also in use as a proper name* 
The notion has at times been held that these are 
totem-names, and, when they belong to tribes, this 
theory may conceivably have some tmth in it ; in 
the greater number of cases the notion is fantastic. 
Other natural objects which furnish names to 
human beings are stars — e.g., Thurayya, ‘the 
Pleiades,’ Badr, ‘the Moon/ Hilal, ‘the New 
Moon’ ; mountaims — e.g., ‘Arafah, Kaihan, ‘Frag- 
rant Herb,’ Shaibah, ‘ White Hair ’ ; whereas arti- 
ficial objects are represented by snch names as 
Shabakah, ‘Net,’ Qatiran, ‘Pitcn,’ etc. 

(c) Names that are’ more decidedly religious in 
character are those in which the holder is brought 
into connexion with a deity, either as a slave 
(masc. *Abd, fern. Amat), or as ‘the man of’ 
(Imru’u), or as ‘ the gift of ’ (' AU or Wahh), or 
‘the blessing of’ (Barakat). A list of these theo- 
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phoric names for Arabic pagan antiquity was 
made out by J. Wellhausen {Beste ai'ahischen 
H&idmtums^i Berlin, 1897). Names in which the 
god is associated with a verbal predicate (e.<7., 
Yasmail, Ishmael) are common in S. Arabia, but 
rare h? Central Arabia, though perhaps not quite 
unknown. 

[d) The tendency to employ f oreign names seems 
to be traceable to antiquity in Arabia, and the 
ease with which words are naturalized in Arabic 
made them lose their foreign aspect in many eases. 
Thus 2ainab probably stands for 2enobia, and 
Alexandros, in the form al-Iskandar, was thought 
to have the Arabic article for its prefix. Where 
names are borrowed from the closely allied 
Hebrew, Synae, and Abyssinian languages, tliey 
are often indistinguishable from native formations. 
Hence the Arabic forms of ‘ Adam ’ and ‘ Eve,’ 
Adamu and ^aww'a’u, are easOy interpreted as 
fuscus and nigra {Letters of Ahu'VAla^ ed. B. S. 
Margoliouth, Oxford, 1898, p. 125), 

(a) Further, it may be noted that in early Arabic- 
the same names have a tendency to be used for 
both sexes, and masculine names are often found 
with feminine terminations. This phenomenon is 
often easily explicable. If an abstract noun is 
feminine in form — e g., maslamah, ^ safety ’ — when 
used as the proper name of a man, it is naturally not 
altered. The most common feminine termination 
is often used for intensification — e.g., hamthak^ 
feminine of Imritky ‘ ploughman,’ probably mean- 
ing ‘ ploughman habitually ’ ; in this case too it 
would not be altered when used as the proper name 
of a man; e.y., one Hammad is commonly called 
al-Rawiyah, ‘ the Professional Narrator.’ But 
other cases are more difficult to explain — the 
employment of Jamilah (‘ Pulchra ’) as the name of 
a male slave (Yaqtit, v. 306), XJmayyah (‘Ancil- 
lula’), the ancestor after whom the Uxnayyads are 
called. 

(/) The giammarians use the names Zaid and 
Amr as conventional words for the illustration of 

f rammatical rules, and the latter, written with a 
nal w to distinguish it from 'Omar, is one of the 
commonest names which meet us in early records. 
Its import is not quite certain, and many other 
names are formed from the same consonants ; most 
probably it means ^life.’ The name Muhammad, 
the sense of which appears to be ‘ Laudatissimus,’ 
was certainly in common use before the birth of 
its g^-eatest bearer ; but it was not particularly 
popular, so far as we can understand. 

4. Principles of naming. — For the names of 
orthodox Muslims the basic traditions are collected 
by Bukhari (Cairo, 1312, iv. 49-51), Muslim (do. 
1290, ii. 167-170), Tirmldhi (do. 1292, ii. 136, 137), 
and Ibn Majah (do. 1313, ii. 211, 212), who in the 
main are in agreement. The names which God 
loves best are 'Abd- Allah and 'Abd al-Rahman. 
That of which He most disapproves is Malik al- 
ainlak, i,e, ‘King of kings, ^ The Prcmhet ob- 
jected to the names Bafi', ‘Exalting,’ Barakah, 

‘ Blessing,’ Yasar, ‘ Wealth,’ Rahah, ‘Profit,’ and 
Aflah, ‘ Most Successful ’ ; according to some, they 
were objectionable only when given to slaves, and 
the objection was apparently withdrawn. Names 
which meant. ugly things should, according to the 
Prophet, be changed ; thus for ' Asiyah, ‘ Rebel,’ 
he substituted Jamilah, ‘Beautiful.’ But a name 
which implied the possession of a virtue should also 
he altered ; hence for Barrah, ‘ Beneficent,’ he sub- 
stituted Juwairiyah, ‘ Handmaiden.’ The names 
of prophets may be taken (Muhammad called his 
son after Abraham) ; there is therefore no objec- 
tion to the use of the name Muhammad and its 
g^nonj^s ; but the name of the son horn to the 
ftophet before conversion, Qasim, should appar- 
ently not be taken, or at any rate it should not be 


used for a hunyah. Further, the name should be 
given on the seventh day. 

The practice corresponds fairly well with the 
theory. The most popular of all names are cei- 
tainiy those of the Prophet. ‘ If you have a hundred 
sons, call them all Muhammad,^ is a saying of the 
pious (Jahi?, J^ayaivan^ Cairo, 1906, iii. 8). But 
those specially recommended in the tradition also 
enjoy great popularity, and the names of prophets 
mentioned in the Qur’an are frequently employed, 
the most favoured being that of Abraham (Ibra- 
him). Further, the names of the early heroes of 
Islam are in common use, though the practice of 
the sects is naturally influenced by their political 
theories ; the Shi'ah avoid the names of the fiist 
three Khalifahs, whereas in Umayyad times the 
names of ' Ali and his sons were avoided ; if a man 
named his son ^^-san, it was because parents weie 
in the habit of cursing their children, and were 
unwilling to curse a name which they levered 
(Yaqut, V, 311). As with other nations, children 
are called after friends or others whom the parents 
wish to revere ; so 'Abd- Allah b. 'Omar (prince and 
theologian) called liis son after one Waqid, though 
that name {‘ Burning ’) is ill-omened, and, owing to 
the popularity of a governor of Khorasan named 
Silm, more than 20,000 infants born in the province 
were called by that name (Tabari, ii. 489). 

Of the rules given above the only one that is 
frequently violated is that which forbids the 
kunyah Abii’l-Qasim. Goldziher has devoted a 
monograph to this matter {ZDMG li. 166-166). 
Either the tradition was emended by the omission 
of the prohibitive particle, or it was thought to 
apply only to the time of the Prophet, or the com- 
bination Abu’l-Qasim Muhammad was forbidden, 
but the ism or the Jmnyah might each be used 
separately. The last is said to have been the view 
of the first person named Muhammad after the 
Prophet, one Muhammad b. 5^tib [LatWif al- 
Mdarif Leyden, 1867, p. 9). The names 'Abd- 
Allah and 'Abd al-Rahman, which are especially 
recommended m the tradition, are made to include 
names compounded of the word 'AM and any of 
the ninety-nine names of the deity. These serve 
as substitutes for the old polytheistic names. 

Ceitain other principles may be faintly traced in 
the ordinary nomenclature. Members of a family 
have a tendency to be called by names derived 
from the same loot ; so ^[asan, 5usain, Miihassan ; 
Khalid, Khaliad, Makhlad, Mukhallad; and deriva- 
tives from the root salxma^ ‘ to be safe,’ which have 
at all times been popular. In early times we find 
such derivatives used as alternative names for the 
same person, the same individual being optionally 
called Sallam and Sulaiman, or 'Abd-AJlah and 
Ma'bad [Letters of Ahu^UAla^ p. 85) ; and indeed 
the Prophet calls himself both Ahmad and Mu- 
hammad, while in what is ostensibly contempoiary 
verse he is also called Mahmud. 

5. Women’s names.— The choice of names in 
the case of women is, it would seem, more limited, 
and here Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter who 
survived him, has as many namesakes as her 
father. His other daughters and his wives have 
also many namesakes. Survivals from old times 
are Khalid ah, the Biblical Khuldah (2 K 22^*), 
Numa, the Biblical Naomi, and perhaps Laila, the 
Hebrew Lilith. In the family of 'Omar we find 
a' daughter given the same name as a son, only 
with a feminine termination (^afsah and ]Jaf§). 
It ismot always possible to tell from the form of 
the name whether it is masculine or feminine ; 
thus Habib, which is masculine in form, is also 
used for females, and, as has been seen, the con- 
verse case is frequent. The number of female 
names recorded in our authorities is meagre when 
compared with that of the male names; thus in 
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tlie lexicon of traditionalists by Ibn about 

a hundred pages out of twelve volumes are given 
to the women. The names of women, in Muslim 
opinion, are not to be naentioned, if they can be 
avoided. The poet Mutanabbi, in composing a 
dirge over a princess, gives her name as Fa'lah, 
i.e, the grammatical model according to which her 
name was formed. 

Certain names were used properly for slaves; 
this was the case witii the name Jamil ah (quoted 
above) and its synonyms ; the woman to whom 
the Prophet gave it complained of this, according 
to Baihaki {MaMsin, ed. F. Schwally, Giessen, 
1902, p. 38). Names taken from gems appear to 
have been employed in this way ; the poet Yaqut, 
‘Ruby/ when he adopted a professional career, 
changed his name to * Abd ahRabmSn (Ibn IChalli- 
kan, tr. de Slane, iv. 5). 

6 . Meanings of names* — There is a natural ten- 
dency to attach importance to the meanings of 
names, and to suppose that they iiave some effect 
on the fortunes of their bearers. There is a story 
that the geneial who won the victory for the 
' Abbasids was commanded to change his name by 
his master, on the ground that, unless it were 
changed, the enterprise would not succeed (Ibn 
Khaliikan, li. 100). Tabari, in a character sketch 
(li. 1886), relates how* a master would call one of 
liis slaves or freedmen hy a lucky name such as 
Fath, ‘Victoiy,’ or Maimun, ‘Lucky.’ In an 
early work, the Mimatta of Malik (t A.H. 179), 
the Prophet is represented as maintaining this 
theory. When there was a camel to be milked, he 
asked the name of each man who offered his 
services ; the first was declined because his name 
was Murrah (‘Bitter’); the second because his 
w'as '^sxh (‘ War ’) ; finally, one whose name Avas 
Yaisli (‘He shall live’) was accepted. Similarly 
'Omar, finding that a man was called Jamrah h. 
Shihab (‘Coal Son of Flame’) and that his tribal 
and local names were all connected with fire, 
foretold that his house and family would he 
burned; and this actually occurrea {Muwatta, 
Cairo, 1280, iv. 205). 

7 . Name-giving* and name-changing. — The name 
is probably given by consent of the parents, and 
there appears to he no rule on this subject ; Tabari 
(ii. 1466) records a case in which the father,’ being 
absent at the time of the birth, hit on a different 
name from that given hy the mother, who called 
the after her own father ; the father, though 
Khalifah, acquiesced in the name given by the 
mother. Names can be changed either by those 
who hold them or by some person whose authority 
they recognize : numerous cases are recorded in 
which the Prophet changed the names of his 
followers, and occasionally we read of the sovereign 
doing this at a latex period; 'Omar, it is said, 
thought of compelling all Muslims to take th# 
names of prophets. Slaves are apt to change their 
names on manumission, even when the original 
name was Arabic. Foreign names were changed 
into Arabic names in the time of the Umayyads, 
when the non-Arab Muslims were thought to be 
an inferior caste; but, when the Persian and 
Turkish dynasties commenced, this practice be- 
came less common. Converts to Islam, however, 
even in these days usually change their names, 
ordinarily selecting one which belongs to an 
Isltoic saint. 

8 . Honorific names.— The honorific title is found 
at the commencement of Islam, beginning with the 
case of the Prophet himself, who was not to be 
addressed in the style of an ordinary man (Qur’an, 
xxiv. 63). On certain of his followers he conferred 
honorary titles, calling Abu Bakr al-Siddiq (‘the 
Saint ’or ‘the Faithful Friend’), 'Om'ar aLFaruq 
(‘the Deliverer’}, etc. Similar titles were be- 


stowed on other eminent Muslims of the first 
generation— e.g., al-Wasi on 'Ali, meaning ‘the 
Trustee’ or ’‘the Legatee,’ al-Tayyar, ‘the 
Winged’ on his brother Ja'far, who was trans- 
formed into a bird of paradise ; and even heroes 
of the OT are honoured with such titles, «Moses 
being usually called al-Kalim, Abraham al-Khalil, 
Somewhat greater regularity is found after the 
rise of the 'Abbasids, who took titles under which 
th^ reigned, al-Mansur, ‘the Divinely-aided,’ 
al-Hadi, ‘the Guide,’ al-Rashid, ‘the Rightly- 
guided,’ etc. This piactice was followed^ by other 
dynasties which claimed the Khalifate, in Egypt, 
Spain, and S. Arabia. In the 4th cent, of Islam 
theKhalifahs began to bestow on semi-independent 
princes titles of which the second element is al- 
Daulah, ‘the Empire’; the first occurrence of 
this appears to be in the case of al-5asan b, 
'Abdallah b. governor of MausO, called 

Na^ir al-Daulah (Ibn al-Athir, anno 317). The 
most famous holders of such names belonged to 
the Hamdanid, Ghaznawid, and Buwaihid families 
—e,g.y Saif al-Daulah, ‘Sword of the Empire,’ 
Yamin al-Daulah, ‘ Right Hand of the Empire,’ 
Baba al-Daulah, ‘Glory of the Emphe.’ Titles 
compounded with the word al-Din, ‘ the Religion,’ 
begin to appear in the 4th cent. , the first instance 
being apparently one where the word is an addi- 
tion to al-Daruah, the title Nasir al-Din al- 
Daulah being bestowed in 388 on one Badr b. 
Husnawaihi; they are still rare in the 5th cent, 
and apparently bestowed only on persons of the 
highest eminence in the State — e.g., Nx?am al-Din 
on Yamin al-Danlah, the conqueror of India in 
404, Dhakhirat al-Din {‘Store-house of the Re- 
ligion’) on the heir-apparent in 440. In the 6th 
cent, such titles become exceedingly common, 
being bestowed not only upon governors of pro- 
vinces like Salah al-Din (‘the Prosperity of the 
Religion,’ Saladin), but upon persons of literary or 
! theological eminence — e.y., Shihab al-Din {‘ Flame 
! of the Religion’) on the polygraph Yaqut, Amin 
al-Din on the ealigrapher of that name. After 
this time they were regularly bestowed on those 
who distinguished themselves in these lines, 
whence in the lists of theologians and judges 
which the Egyptian chronicles of the Mamiuk 
period contain such titles figure repeatedly. Titles 
compounded with other words are less common, 
but sometimes found ; so al-Mulk, * the Kingdom,’ 
e.g , in Fakhr al-Mulk, Ni?am al-Mulk, 4ttt and 
5 th centuries. 

These titles were properly conferred by the 
Sultan, but their source is at times obscure ; they 
were never hereditary. In Persia similar titles 
are still conferred ; in Turkey their place has been 
taken by certain orders which bear a closer re- 
semblance to patents of nobility, 

Litbiuttirb.— A treatise on NameSy KunpaTiSy Ti£USy and 
Nicknames was composed by Jabbc of Ba^ab (f 266 a.h. ; 
quoted in his BaydUy Cairo, 1313, i. 63), doubtless containing 
much curious information. A tareatise on names called Al-Sdmi 
by Maidani (t 618), author of the daesicRl collection 
of proverbs, was highly pridged (see YSqut, BicHonwry qf 
hearMd 3fe», ed, 1>. 8, 2forgolioath, London, 1013, ii, 108), 
Special treatises on the laqabs of the tribes were composed by 
Muhammad b. IJablb (t 246) lib, vi. 476). Of works in the 
hands of Arabic scholars that which bears most nearly on the 
subject is the IsUiqaq qf Ibn Duraid (t a.h. 321), ed. P. 
Wustenfeld, Gottingen, 1864, which gives the etymolc^y of the 
names of the tribes and their most important representatives. 
Of European works there may be menrioned the art. of I. Gold- 
ziher, in ZBMG li. [18971 156 ff. ; W. Robertson Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia\ London, 1903; 
Garcin de Tassy, Memoire mr les noms propres et Us tUren 
rmmilTimns^ Paris, 1878 ; A. C. Barbier de Meyaard, " Sur- 
noms et sobriquets dans la litt6rature arabe,' JA x. ix. [1907] 
175-244, 365-428, x. [1907] 65-118, 193-273. 

D. S. Margolioitth. 

NAMES (Babylonian).—!. Sources.— Hundreds 
of thousands of temple administrative documents 
and private contracts w'hich are filled with personal 
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names, and also with names of countries, cities, 
rivers, canals, temples, streets, etc., have been 
found in the ruin-hills of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Besides this source of material for the Babylonian 
ononiatologist there have been found a large 
numbe* of tablets which belonged to the school 
libraries of ancient Babylonia, and also to the 
library of Ashurbanipal found at Nineveh, which 
contain lists of names of all kinds of stones, trees, 
animals, gods, stars, countries, persons, etc. New 
editions of texts will rapidly enlarge this material. 
When all the inscriptions of the various periods 
have been published, it will be possible to know 
the genealogy of families, of Abraham’s day 
better than that of many of the Christian centuries. 

2. Forms. — The characteristic Babylonian per- 
sonal name contains a sentence, which may he a 
statement of a fact in experience, a religious belief, 
a prayer, or a prophecy. As a rule, names are 
theophoric, although not a few substitutes are 
found, as, c.o., epithets, titles, temple-names, 
etc. It would seem that up to a comparatively 
late date new names were occasionally coined as 
an expression of sentiment, hut the occurrence of 
the same names for many centuries and other 
reasons suggest the idea that in the late millen- 
niums the introduction of new names was rare. 

3. Writing- of names. — In all periods consider- 
able attention was paid by the schools of scribes 
among the Babylonians to the study of personal 
names. The scribes wrote the names ideographi- 
caljy and phonetically, not as they w^ere pro- 
nounced, but according to the elements of which 
they were composed. That is, it was the rule in 
all periods of Babylonian history for the scribes to 
know the meaning of the names, as is shown by 
the manner in which they wTote them. The 
name ^Na-bi-um-ku-du-ur-ri-u-su-ur, could be 
written phonetically with eleven characters, or 
‘^NabUm-kudurri-usur, ideograpliically with four, 
but it was nronounced something like Nebuchad- 
rezzar, as has been preserved by the Hebrews. 
This enables scholars at the present time to analyze 
and understand the meaning of Babylonian names 
in a -way that is not possible with those of any 
other ancient people. Five name-books of five 
different periods have been published (see Litera- 
ture below). These, besides the texts that have 
been published since the appearance of the name- 
hooks m the respective periods, furnish a nomen- 
clature so extensive that it has no equal in ancient 
literafare. 

4. Composite names with deity as element. — 
The names of the patron deity or deities of a city 
conspicuously entered into the composition of the 
names of the people who resided in it. With the 
exception of tablets from one or two great cosmo- 
politan centres, like Babylon, it is generally 
possible to determine their provenance from a 
study of the personal names contained in them. 
Half a dozen tablets, z.g,^ from Nippur of the ' 
Persian period contain more names compounded 
with the names of the gods Ellil and Enmashtu 
than thousands of tablets from other sites. 

In the early g-ammurahi period two-element 
names predomina^ ; but, while this is also true in 
later periods, the number of ;those containing three 
elements is greater than in the early period. The 
different formations in all periods are numerous. 

(a) TwO’Glement names.— Two-element theophoric names con- 
sist of a substantive plm deity, as AmSl-Marduk (‘Evil- 
Merodach ’), and the name of a deity followed by a verbal form, 
or mce versa. When the deity is the first element, the verbal 
form can be the participle, as in Mu26zib-B$l, ‘ One saving is 
B61’ ; preterite, as in Jbm-Marduk, *Marduk has created*; im- 
perative, as in Silim-B61, * Be merciful, O Bel* ; precative, as in 
Lipla^-Adad, ‘May he reverence Adad*; and present, as in 
Iltemar-Adad, * He will worship Adad * Besides forms m the 
third person, there exist such forms as Taqis-Gula, * Gula, thou 
hast presented,* Lultamar-Sin, ‘May I worship Sin,* Atana^-ilu, 


‘ I sigh, O God/ etc. These name-formations occur also in 
reversed order, i.e. with the deity as the first element. 

(6) Three-element names. — In three-element names many 
formations are possible, with the deity in the first, second, or 
third position. The most common are deity plus verb phis 
substant.ie, like A^^r-bani-apal, ‘Ashur is creating a son,’ and 
deity plus substantive plus verbal form, the latter beiny 
euher the imperative, like Nabflm-kudurri-usiir (Nebuchad- 
‘0 Xebo, proLf't 0 e toiinuarv,’ or the preterite, like 
ii-.hii- ddin (Lst-rhaddor ), ‘A^-hiir has .:r.en a brother.’ 

T'.t ■ 11 i elo'uiii’- niav he asufilx, as in I'u-igsur-Su, ‘God has 
pioro( PIT,’ S:n-.5i .a-ri.'’n , • Sin has I'caid me/ etc. Again, 
two verbal forms may follow the deity, forming a relative 
sentence, as NabC-tabni-ugur, * 0 Xebo, protect what thou hast 
created,’ Sin-tultab2i-li£ir, ‘Sin, an tv: wnat t^ pu has brought 
into existence.’ A suffix may be attached to the divine ele- 
ment, as Ilu-§u-ibni, * His god has created,’ or a particle may 
precede the verb, like Ilu-ul-am§i, ‘ God, I did not forget.’ 

When the deity is the second element, the first may he a 
substantive, as in NCir-B61-Iflmui, ‘May I see the light of B61/ 
Sepi-Bgl-asbat, ‘I seized the foot of B&l,’ etc., or a 
as in Ana-A§ur-taklak, ‘Upon Ashur I trust,’ I.. ..i-li'i , 
‘ With Ea may I live,’ or the relative, as m Sa-B^Mi2gi, ‘Whom 
may B&l support.’ 

Other three-element formations with the verb in tbe first 
position are Usur-ainat-Ea ‘Protect the word of Ea/ Lfimur- 
diiniqi-B61, ‘^fay I see the favour of BCl,’ Linfih'hbbi-ilani 
* Mav the heart of the gods be appeased,’ etc. The aeconu eleuicnc 
may be a verbal^uffiv, as in Taqis-Su-Gula, ‘Gula, thou hast 
presented^hirn,’ Sugra-anni-Maiduk, ‘ Guide me, 0 Marduk/ 
Lifcir-ani-Sarnag, ‘May Shamash direct me.' Also the second 
element may be a preposition, as in Atkal-ana-Marduk, ‘I 
relied upon Marduk,’ UpSq-ana-Marduk, ‘I wait upon Marduk,’ 
etc. 

(c) Names of four or tmre elements.— 'Ponr-element names 
occur in a great vanety of formations ■ B§I-taddanri--hi:Ii t-- 1 . 
‘Emigrant him to live vv r>o»u ibou la-.: ci'di’ 1 -uli- a. 
‘Sin goes by my side,’ L.JbS 1 an i-iifsr-Mara'-k, ‘ Ma* J j;-' roi ri 
in t^'' ’-c-V c* >f~-r'iuk/ Vahr-al-, -ka-a'j'u", ‘Ncoo, ‘ i viio, 
I li\> - iir,- t ir, ‘ O bin, protect the son of irie King,’ 
etc. Names of even five and more elements occur, like Aaur- 
etil-il4m-mukin-aplu, ‘ Ashur, the lord of heaven is establishing 
a son,’ A§ur-etil-§am§-u-irsiti-bulliti-su, ‘0 Ashur, the lord of 
heaven and earth, give him life/ etc. 

(d) F&minine names —Feminine names are not as numerous 

as the though a lar-rc r.'imhc-r have been found. As 

a rule The dan ir \ u.ii: le na.iu^ is fi-r'iinine, and the verbal 
form - a-o fcm.r’M... Onb oc:a- o’Uf'y are feminine deities 
found .n ma'-cu .re ranus, an 1 evtn then the predicate is 
masciibnc. Tne fonsaticrs arc s ui la*- masculine names. A 
few ma.. begivt » . ■Taiini-I-«tar, lias given,’ fGula-q&’Sat, 

‘ Gula is presenting,’ ffna-Ekur-bfl’lat, ‘ In Ekur she rules,’ Ina- 
Urukiti-dininni, ‘ In Erech judge me,’ etc. 

(e) Names with element suhstvtuting deity. — As in W. Semitic 
names, the elements abu, ‘father,’ ummu, ‘mother,’ and ahu 
‘brother,’ are frequently found as substitutes for the name of 
a deity, or for the term tlu, ‘ god/ In fact, there w'ere many 
such epithets or equivalents used in all penods. Ev en temple- 
names are used in this manner. In some instances it is 
clear that thej'- refer to the deity — e.g Tukiilti-apal-ESara, ‘ My 
help 18 the son of Eshara ’ (t e, the god Enmashtu), NabCi-ina- 
Esagila-Idmur, ‘May I see Nebo in Esagila,’ Ina-Esagila-zCr- 
iddin, ‘[The deity, i.e Marduk] m Esagila gave seed,' Ezida- 
iqisa, ‘ Enda has presented/ etc. Not a few names have as. an 
element the name of a city. Many of these are femininesa.* Gna- 
Akkadi-rabat, ‘In Akkad she is great [namely, the goddess]/ 
Hna Uiuk-dininni, ‘In Erech judge me/ fPa-an-Uruk-IQiuur, 
‘May I see the face of Erech [i.e. the goddess of Erech],’ Gna- 
Nism-ramat, ‘ In Nisin she loves.’ 

5. Sing^Ie-element names.—The number of per- 
sonal names composed of a ringle element is also 
large: These may be groiujed as follows: 

(a) Tradenames'. Alb, ‘Oveieee”’ RVin, ‘Hunter,’ Banb, 

‘Builder,^ Isparu, ‘Weaver,’ N ‘^ii.ith,’ Pal^aru, 

‘Potter/ Sangb, ‘ Pnest,’ u ‘ .ib,i , en' 

(b) Gmtilic names , r-( As 11 , ‘One 

from Ashur,’ BorsippS,, ‘ 'b e fioi.i PIorMppa ’ 

(c) Month names : Ul.ilii, ‘ BJoiip.i.g 10 V u’.,’ Addar*., Buzi, 
etc. 

(d) Plant names : Allanu, ‘ Oak,’ Karbnatu, ‘ Yme,’ Nana^u, 

‘ Plant/ Subultu, * Ear of corn,’ etc. 

(e) Jmimal names : Nimrum, ‘ Panther,’ Mbr&nu, * Little 
Lion,* Sellibu, ‘ Fox,’ Kalbrnu, * Sheep,’ Nubt^, ‘ Bee,' Sabitu, 

‘ Gazelle,’ etc. 

(/) Other objects : Hnatum, ‘ Precious Stone,’ Kuppu, ‘ Spring,’ 
qnsabtum, ‘Ear-ring,’ etc. 

, 6. Hypocoristic names. — Hypocoristic, or abbre- 

viated, names abound in all periods. Names which 
Tvere composed of from two to six elements were 
generally abbreviated in eveiyday life. £l.g., the 
name, Sin-aM-eriba (Sennacherib), ‘Sin hath in- 
creased the l>r others,’ might be found abbreviated 
as Sinai, Ah^a, or Eribd. Generally a hypocoristic 
ending was added to tlie element used like the 
ending mv in ‘ Sammy ’ (Samuel). In Babylonia 
most of these endings had apparently a similar 
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meaning, while others may have had the force of a 
diminutive. The endings used were ct, ia, afa, ea, 
76, ami, uni, atv, utu, mtu, idt7i, iaut7i, dnitu, etc. 

Examples of these are: Ap-la-a, Iz-kur-n-ie , a-aja, 
Si-iu-m-i, Ah-e-a, NabCi-u-a, Bal-ta-a-mi, A-^u-ni, Ii-d'-rt*u 
Ib-nu-tum, Bu-un-na-ai-tum, fA-ta-ti-ia-tum, A-bi-ia-u-ti, 
*Ku-du-ra-ni-tum. 

In many instances only the ahhieviated name 
was employed, as if the individual had no other, 
or fuller, name ; in others the full name as well as 
the abbreviated form is found in the literature. 
This ending is used also in connexion with one- 
element names, as ZumM, ‘ Flee,’ Suluppd, ‘ Bate,' 
Pu^ur^, etc. There is also a fu'ulu formation 
represented by many names — Buzzuru, 
Bullubu, etc. — which maybe included in this class. 

7. Names showing attributes of deities. — From 
the names there is (mtained not a little data for 
the description of the divine nature as regards 
infir '^•y, inm'irrb''':^y immensity, etc. , as well as 
the a ’ !'■ 'to ' by " ■■■ h the activity of the deities 
is shown, as in creation, protection, justice, power, 
goodness, etc. For some of the ideas expressed 
practically every synonym in the language is 
employed. 

Examples are : * God exists,’ Manum-balum-ili§u, 

‘ Who can i,r^ - i '■'■v s*-' T-aa-iU-ia, ‘ Who is 

like unto n _>■ ’ , i' . - * Sin-kalama-idi, 

‘Sin knew the people,’ Samas*ir§u, ‘Shamash is wise,’ Sm- 
karabi-iSme, ‘ Sm has heard the prayer,’ Sin-mudammiq, ‘ Sin 
is favoui'able,' Nabh-salim, ‘Nebo is gracious,’ Tar^m-Adad, 

* Adad, thou a»*t ir'ercif'd,’ I]n'’pnp^ram. ‘God is app'^ased,’ Sin- 

nCir-iiani, ‘ijin ’.■sr-'c l.firhl or rr.e iro'l.®,’ Il'i-o.>'„,‘G<'d vscreating,’ 
ASar-bai,ni-ap'], ‘ a -o' ’ i --ivri-.in'»’., ‘Sin has 

pronounced a name,’ Sama§-§um-ukin, ‘Shamash has estab- 
lished a name [child], ’ Sm-ah-usabSi, ‘ Sin has brought a brother 
into existence,’ NabC-nS^m-napi^tim, ‘ Nebo is giving light,’ 
Sin-maiik, ‘Sin rules,’ Marduk-h61-usati, ‘Marduk js the lord of 
help,’ Nabh-aiik-idi-ia, ‘ Nabu goes by my side,’ Samas-r6’u-a, 
‘Shamash is ray shepherd,’ Eilil-ii&tin, ‘EHil is protCwting,' 
Asur-nasir-apal, ‘Ashur is protecting a son,’ Nusiiu-kisir, 
‘Niisku IS keeping,’ BSl-musallini, ‘B61 is preserving,’ B61-6Ur, 

* B&l IS saving,’ B61-§um-ukin, ‘ B61 has established a name. 

In other theophoric names the individual ex- 

resses some personal relation to the deity, or the 

eity is petitioned. 

Sin-ludlul, ‘May I serve Sin,’ Pan-Samas-ICmur, ‘May I 
behold the face of Shamash,’ Aria-BSl-upiqu, ‘Upon BSl I 
wa’t,’ Lumiir-duniqi-B61, ‘May I &ee the meicy of Boh; Ana- 
Sin- Cmid, ‘In Sin I rely,’ Pu+iui-Sin, ‘ Release/ 0 SiU,’ Sdina^- 
liblut, ‘Shamash, may he live,’ Sln-zer-litir, ‘OSin, direct the 
faeod.’ 

Most of the gods are given credit for having 
created children, or having brought them into 
existence. All seem to have had the ability to 
protect, to direct, to preserve life, to grant pros- 
perity, etc. ; in ahoit, it is impossible to duier- 
entiate and develop from the names the religious 
beliefs of the people with reference to this or that 
deity. This is, doubtless, clue to the fact that the 
bulk of the literature iromuhidi the names are 
taken belongs to a comparatively late period, ; 
covering little more than the last twenty centuries 
of Babylonian history. And, when 'it is con- 
sidered that the names of many of the deities arose 
through the use of epithets, or from the form in 
which they appeared in different centres, having 
been first written by a non-Semitic people, and 
that many of them go back to an original solar or 
lunar deity, concerning which at present little is 
known, we realize how futile it is to attempt, 
except in a general way, to give the attributes 
which are peculiar to the different deities. More- 
over, these attributes are practically the same as 
those applied to other solar deities of the W. 
Semites. Notwithstanding this fact, the study of 
the Babylonian names is very important for the 
light which they throw on many obscure Hebrew 
names. 

S' names. — ^Masses of foreign names 

are foimd m ail periods, the study of which is so 
important for the correct understanding of the 
movements of people, due to persecution or cap- 
tivity, ox to the fact that at the time the ruling 


dynasty was foreign. The tablets of the Hammif- 
rabi era contain many W, Semitic names of the 
Arabic, Aramaic, and Hebraic types. In the Cas- 
site period (2nd millennium B.O.) Hittite-i^Iitannian 
as well as Cassite names abound, and those of other 



period. In the Assyrian period many of the 
latter are again in evidence ; but especially in the 
Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods many of the 
names familiar in the OT occur. Tiieir presence 
in these periods is, of course, due to the Assyrian 
and Babylonian captivities. In the Persian period 
also the nomenclature contains many Iranian 
names, and even a number of Egyptian ; in the 
Greek period some Grecian names occur. 

The study of these foreign names in the cunei- 
form literature is important also for the light 
which they throw upon the names themselves, 
owing to tne fact that the exact pronunciation 
often in question, since, as in the Semitic script, 
only the consonants are written. With the help 
of the ■""•"•'I;--.-.-, .-c these foieign names in the 
cuneifor ^ where the vowels are always 

given, they can be vocalized, and often better 
understood. 

9. The divine name. — The forms in which the 
name Jahweh appears are of special inteiest. Un- 
fortunately the divine name has thus far been 
found only in personal names compounded with 
other elements. In the Assyrian inscriptions it 
is written Ja-u, as in Ja-u-ha-zi ( Jehoahaz, Twaxas), 
etc. The vowel 0 as well "as 71 is represented by u 
in Assyrian; Ja-u here represents in;. In such 
instances the Hebrew letter n quiesces with the 
vowel ; in other cases it is represented by 
especially in the late Babylonian inscriptions— 0./,, 
Ja-hu-u-na-ta-nii (Jonathan), Ja-a-^u-la-ki-im, and 
J a-a-hu-lu-nu. The Massoretic vocalization, tliere- 
fore, of Hebrew names containing Jahweh as the 
first element can be said to be coiroborated by the 
way in which the cuneiform and Greek have repro- 
duced them. 

The divine name as the second element appears 
in Assyrian texts in Ha-za-qi-J-a-u, ga-za-ki-Ja- 
a-u, Ha-zi-qi-a-u (Hezekiah), Iz-ri-Ja-u, Az-ri-Ja- 
a-u, Az-ri-a-u (Azariah), Na-ad-bi-Ja-au, Na-lan- 
Ja-u (Nethaniah), etc. In Neo-Babylonian tablets 
the name appears written Ja-a-ma, which was pro- 
nounced Jfiwa. Nearly a score and a half of 
Hebrew names containing this element have been 
found that have their exact equivalent or parallel 
in the OT. To quote a few ; A-bi-Ja-a-ma (Abaiah), 
Ahi -Ja-a-ma (Ahijah), Az-zi-Ja-a-ma (Assiah), 
Ba-li- Ja-a-ma (Bealiah), Ba-na- Ja-a-ma (Benaiah), 
etc. 

It is very probable that Jfiwa represents the 
exact pronunciation of the divine name. This 
follows when it is considered that Hebrew names 
compounded with Ja-a-ma occur more frequently 
in tiie Nippur tablets of the Persian period than 
Babylonian names compounded with their promi- 
nent deities. It is reasonable to infer that J^ma 
is an adopted writing for the name of the god of 
the Hebrews, and represents the full pronunciation 
of the name. The form preserved in (ireek by 
Theodoret, namely, TajSe, and that in Arabic in a 
letter to de Sacy, namely, Jahwa or Jahwe, confirm 
this. This coincides witii the pronunciation which 
for years has been adopted for the divine name, 
namely, Jahweh. 

The Jews in Egypb, ^ is well known, wrote the 
divine name ir»\ This was surely pronounced 
exactly as the Jews pronounced it in Palestine. 
To say, therefore, that they vocalized these letters 
?n; (Jahfi) seems unreasonable. The characters 
must have been vocalized in: (Ja'wa), i.e. with a 
slight overhanging or final vowel, which may even 
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have been dropped. The same is true when the 
divine name appears as the final element in Hebrew 
names. It is improbable that was pronounced 
Jahfi, as the Massoretes have pointed it; more 
probably it was Ja’wa, or apocopated as JaV. 

Hel«:ew names compounded with Vw are found in 
Babylonian tablets written with the plural sign 
after the character for ‘god.’ The Babylonian 
scribes apparently recognized the difference be- | 
tween the pronunciation of the Hebrew Vk and | 
their and, knowing, doubtless, that the Hebrew 
’Word for * god ’ in general use, namely, d’h*?*?, was 
a plural, in order to distinguish it from their own 
word for ‘ god,’ wrote it in these 

names— I ltj-mes, i.e. ilu w . b i r** p'.iM! sign. 

Literature — E. Huber, liie in den Keii- 

schrifturkunden aus der Z&it der U ' / und Nmn, 

Leipzig 1907 ; H. Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names, 
PhildCiL'lphia, 1905 ; A T. Clay, Personal Natnes from Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of the Cassite Period, do. 1912; K. L. 
Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, Leipzig, 1914, Neuhahy- 
lonisches Namenbuch, Helsingfors, 1905; see also Ranke, 
Keilschriflliches Material zur altdgyptischen Volcalisaticm, 
Berlin, 1910. A. T. ClAY. 

NAMES (Chinese). — Names occupy a very 
gominent position in Chinese national and social 

^ I. Names in ancient times. — The Chinese be- 
lieve that there is an order in the sequence of 
essentials, and that the men of old, who in the 
first place apprehended ‘ the great unseen principle 
of Good dominating and permeating the universe,’^ 
assigned names among these essentials ‘ Wher- 
ever there is form, there is also its name.’ ® It was 
necessary to adopt nomenclature corresponding to 
capabilities ‘in order to serve the ruler, nourish 
the ruled, administer things generally and elevate 
self.’® 

The ancient Chinese laid great stress on the 
proper application of names. ‘If names be not 
correct, language is not in accordance with the 
truth of things,^ and this would lead to affairs not 
succeeding. ‘The name without the reality is 
folly.’ ^ A had name (or reputation) ‘gets the 
credit of every vice,’ and is a danger,® 

2. Family-names. — Family-names are of great 
importance, and persons hearing the same family- 
name are considered both in law and by custom to 
be related, intermarriage as a rule being forbidden, 
though there may be no kmahip at the present day 
between the parties. The same family-name offers 
a ready passport to intimacy. They are known 
collectively as ‘The Hun died Family Names,’® 
These comparatively few family-names (there aie 
more than 200 in common use and over 2000 
altogether) have sufficed from a period anterior to 
the Christian era for the hundreds of millions of 
this ancient people, forming thus a marked contrast 
to the limitless number of our modern surnames m 
the West. 

One Chinese author (the compiler of The, Bool: of 
the Hundred Family Names) has traced some of 
them hack to their origin 3000 years ago, hut the 
best account says that family -names came into 
existence only about 2000 yeais ago. The name 
Sing, applied to them now, in those early days 
really meant the place of birth.’ Under these 
circumstances it is not surtirising that more than 
half of the family-names of the present day are 
derived from place-names. About a quarter are 
ancestral in origin, such as an ancient title or a 

1 L. Giles, Musings of a Chinese Mystic, London, 1906 

2 See H. A Giles, Chuang Tzu, London, 1889, p 162 If. 

8 16. p. 163; see also J. Legge, ‘The Texts of Taoism," SBE 
xxxix, [1891], pt. i, p 337. 

4 J, Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861, i. 66 , note. 

6 Ib. p. 128. 

^ The word * hundred ’ is here used in the sense of a large 
number, as, more Sinico, in the phrases ‘The Hundred Officials," 
‘The Hundred Traders." 

7 See China Review, xiii. [1884-S5] 124. 


sobriquet. The rest are from many sources, as 
with European surnames. Those derived fiom 
animals are considered objectionable. Family- 
names cannot be changed ; only Buddhist priests 
and nuns drop their family ties and names. A 
woman on marriage takes her husband’s family- 
name, but adds her own to his in her signature, 
and is described by the two in legal documents. 

3 . Individual names. — i. Boys’ and men's 
NAMES. — {a) The * milk-name.^ — In the matter of 
individual or personal names there is a maiked 
contrast, for a large variety of th6m are in use, 
the memorable events in life bemg marked by a 
new name 

The child is given a ‘ milk-name ’ when a month 
old by his father or grandfathei, a feast being held 
at the time. This name is used by parents, rela- 
tives, masters, or prmleged peisons, and it is a 
great liberty and intolerable familiarity for others 
to use it. Among the poorer classes, however, 
this simple name may be the only one. At times 
this name indicates the numerical position of the 
individual hearing it in the family, as Sextus, etc,, 
or sometimes, with an aged fathei, the father’s age 
at the time d the child’s birth, as ‘ Seventy-two,’ 
or it may denote the age of the grandmother or 
possibly great - grandmother, as " ‘ Eighty - four.’ 
Among ‘milk-names’ are to be found such as 
‘Peace,’ ‘ Bug Illness,' ‘ Enter Wealth,’ and ‘Spring 
Forest.’ Should parents fear the loss of a child 
by death, a depreciate:^ name will he given, such 
as ‘ Dust-pan,’ ‘ That Dog,’ ‘ The Stupid,’ ‘ Flea.’ 
This is done with the belief that the evil spirits 
who might have taken the child will be thus 
deceived into thinking it of no account. 

(6) The ‘ hoolc-name.^ — On going to school the 
boy receives from the father or the teacher a 
more elaborate and carefully selected ‘book-name.’ 
This is the name used in arranging marriages and 
in official registration. Examples are ‘Worthy 
Prince,’ ‘Spring Dragon,’ ‘Literary Rank,’ ‘Celes- 
tial Emolument.’ The ‘ book-name ’ is often pre- 
ferred, and in that case the ‘milk-name’ is not 
used, though the contrary also happens. The 
greatest care is taken to record the names and 
genealogies of those entering on a literary career 
(which forms the high road to government employ- 
ment), to prevent inconvenience in future. 

(c) Distingitishing appellations. — Every gentle- 
man of any scholarship or position has in addition 
one or more ‘distinguishing appellations ’msed in 
social circles and by intimates — e.g., ‘Scholarship 
Complete.’ 

{d) Noins de plume. — A nom-de-plume is also 
common and often very fantastic — e.g.^ ‘ The Weak 
Man of the River.’ 

(e) The marriage-name. — The marriage-name is 
taken at marriage or on coming of age at 16. It 
is given by the fathei, if alive; if he is dead, by 
an uncle or elder bioiher. 

{/) The ojjicifd appelhjUon . — This is assumed on 
entering office or a public examination, and is 
used on visiting cards and by relatives. That of 
the viceroy Li Hung-Chang might be rendered in 
English as ‘Literary Polish.’ This name can be 
changed before obtaining rank, but not afterwards, 
unless a superior has the same. 

{g) The fong name . — The fong, or ‘ancestral,’ 
name is largely employed in business matters, 
shares or partnerships being often held under it. 
It may embrace a whole family of brothers, or 
each may have a different one. It always ends 
with the word tong. 

; {h) Nicknames. — Nicknames are also largely 

I used, based on some personal defect or charac- 
' teristic. 

I {i) Fostlmmous names —A posthumous name is 
I awarded the deceased 
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(j) Bnip&rors^ names . — The emperors in China 
iiave not ascended their thrones under a personal 
name, but an auspicious combination of two 
characters forms the ‘empire desi^ation’^ or 
‘ year title ’ of the reign. If anything inauspicious 
or unusual happened, these were changed (until 
recent times) for others. ‘Compliant Rule,’ 

‘ Reason’s Brilliance,’ ‘ The Decree of Heaven ’ 
are examples of emperors’ ‘year names.’ 

ii Girls’ and women’s names. — Girls and 
women do not have such a variety of names as 
boys and men. They have a ‘milk-name’ and 
may have another one or two. Sometimes the 
‘ milk -name ' is changed on marriage if it clashes 
with one in the family which the girl is entering. 
As a general rule, girls have not received schooling 
or a literary education,^ though there have been 
notable exceptions ; nor has it been customary for 
a woman to hold office of any kind. Consequently 
‘book-names* and ‘official names’ have been 
practically unknown. Flowers predominate in 
the names of girls, and beautiful objects in nature 
are often selected for them. The desire of the 
parents for male offspring also appears in their 
names. Examples are ‘Narcissus,^ ‘Jadestone,’ 
‘Proud Phoenix,’ ‘Love of the Moon,’ ‘Virtuous 
and Rare,’ ‘ Fear,’ ‘ Slave-girl,’ ‘ Lead on a Younger 
Brother.’ 

4. Partial unity in the names in a family. — It 
often happens that all the sons in a family will 
have in one of their respective names the same 
character as a part of tfxeir designations. Thus 
three brothers known to the writer bore the names 
Cheeoo Chee-yong, Cheeoo Chee-Tsoong, and 
Cheeoo Chee-yxmg. This seems somewhat akin 
to the Jewish example of Ahijah and Ahimelech, 
but among the Chinese the father would not, like 
Ahitub, nave the same portion of his name the 
same as his sons. With the Chinese there is a 
regular system employed for this. It often con- 
sists in the characters being taken from a hook 
which lends itself well to the purpose, and, as each 
generation succeeds another, the next character is 
selected and appears as a component part in each 
of the names of the brothers of that generation. 

5. Absence of religious names. — It is curious, 
considering the religious character of the Chinese, 
that the names of their deities are not employed 
in their personal names, as in India. The title 
‘Supreme Ruler’ is doubtless considered too ex- 
alted to be dragged dovm to such common use, 
though occasionally ‘ heaven ’ ( ‘heavenly ’ or ‘ celes- 
tial ’) does occur in some combination serving as 
a name— ‘ Heaven’s Increase,’ ‘ Heavenly In- 
telligence,’ ‘Heavenly Illumination.' Possibly 
the same feeling in a lesser degree militate^: 1 
against the employment of the names of the demi- 
gods and canonized heroes, but it must be remem- 
bered that it is not a Chinese custom to name 
children after others ; in fact, the contrary is the 
case. 

Some relmous influence is noticeable, as, e.g.y in 
the name ‘ Happy Birth,’ derived from Buddhism. * 
Taoism is responsible for another, if not more, viz, 

‘ The Second God of Literature.’ 

6. The meanings, of names.— Unlike European 
names, the significance of which is hidden from 
the mass of those who use them, and which require 
the labours of antiquarians and philologists to 
elucidate their origin and meaning, the Chinese 
names, whether they are those of individuals, 
places, cities, or villages, carry patent on their 
surface their import, and thus often show the 
reason for their selection. 

7. Names of relationship. — The Chinese lan- 
guage is very rich in its nomenclature of relatives, 
and notes the differences between elder and younger 

1 This IS now being- altered in China 


paternal and maternal uncles and aunts, elder and 
younger brothers and sisters, and cousins, giving 
distinctive names to them which show the exact 
relationships. 

8. Shop-names. — It is the general custom to 
employ a combination of two or three Gliinese 
characters for the name of a business, a firm, or a 
shop, the owners’ or partners’ names not appearing?, 
except in the partneiship book, and then very prob- 
ably under the t'ong name. Auspicious designa- 
tions are selected for this purpose, such as 
‘ Expansive Profit,’ ‘ The Three Unions,’ etc. 

9. Names of vessels. — Auspicious characters 
are also selected for the names of vessels. The 
large sea-going junks of former days, which went 
to the Straits and Eastern Archipelago ami 
voyaged up and down the China Sea, bore names 
often composed of three characters in which the 
word ‘gold’ generally appeared. 

10. Names of the gods. — The being who appears 
to be a conception of God in ancient China, and 
who was worshipped by the emperor, is known by 
the name of the Supreme Ruler. The Buddhas of 
Buddhism bear the names or titles known in India, 
translated or transiiteiated into Chinese. The 
gods and demi-gods of the Taoists, when not bor- 
rowed from Buddhism, are mostly deified human 
beings, and are generally known by some name or 
title which shows forth their power or the work 
which they perform in the hierarchy of celestial 
beings. 

II* Village-names. — The family-names are often 
used, showing, in many cases, that the village has 
been founded by one of that family. There are 
not a few eases in which all the inhabitants belong 
to the same family or clan, while in other cases 
not one of the name remains. Two family-names 
are sometimes joined together in the village-name. 
As far as the writer’s experience goes, these 
village-names in the south of China are permanent, 
but in the north they appear liable to change.^ A 
temple will give a village a name, singly or in 
combination with a faniily-name or some incident 
connected with, or chaiar Lmi-Uc of, the village 
itself, its^ surroundings, or its inhabitants, any 
peculiarities being seized upon for the purpose, a^ 
‘Red Temple Village.’ The writer iu a journey 
passed two villages, the one ‘ Mud Village * (pos- 
sibly deriving its name from the fact that sun- 
dried mud was largely used for building) and the 
other ‘Brick Village’ (where probably proper 
bricks were used). 

^ 12. City-names. — There are three classes of 
cities in China, and the names given to them show 
of what district (or county), prefecture, or province 
the city is the capital. Besides tlie'^e politico-geo- 
graphical names the city may also have another 
name in common use, and very likely others as 
well, derived from some legend or historical event 
in its past; e.g., ‘The Expansive Western Pro- 
vincial City ’ is also known as ‘ The City of Cassia 
Groves,’ 

13. Names of flowers.— In names of flo’wers the 
Chinese appear to have been influenced in much 
the same way as the West, except that names 
derived from foreign languages are not so common.® 
The influence of religious ideas appears to a small 
extent. One species of chrysanthemum is named 
‘Buddha’s Seat’ ; a species of the citron is called 
‘Buddha’s Hand’; the narcissus is ‘The Water 
Genie ’ ; the word ‘ heaven ’ (‘ heavenly ’ or ‘ celes- 
tial’) occurs in several, 

14. Names of periods of time.— Each year during 
a period of sixty years has a name, two sets of 

1 See A. H. Smith, Village Life in China, Edinhurjrh and 
London, 1899, ch. iii. ^ I 

*For the names given to the divisions and families of the 
vegetable kinsrdom see J. Dver Ball. TMnnn « nc 
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chaiacters, one ten in number and the other 
twelve, each contribute one character in certain 
rotations to form these names. There is, unfortu- 
nately, no serial naming or numbering of these 
sexagenary cycles as they revolve through the 
ages. These combinations also serve as names of 
seconds, minutes, hours, days, and months, signs 
of the zodiac, points of the compass, etc. The 
four cardinal points of the compass — in fact, the 
eight principal points — have common names having 
the same meaning as in the West. Names are 
also given to terms of fifteen days each throughout 
the course of the year, appropriate to the season, 
such as * Little Heat,* ‘Eain water,* etc. 

15. Names of stars. — There were two principal 
periods of star-naming among the Chinese — that of 

rimitive China (2300 B.C.) and that of the Chow 
ynasty (1120 B.C.-A.D. 220).^ The first naming 
was agri^uU”rp] and domestic in character and 
then ii'uc.; I. 1 ‘‘c grouping of the constellations 
and the names of them and of the stars differ from 
those in use in the West. One of the best known 
to the common people is that of the ‘Northern 
Measure or Peck,* the residence of the fates, which 
is Charles’s Wain. The Milky Way is the * Silver 
Stream * of heaven. 

16. Technical and scientific terminology. — ^The 
terminology of technical and scientific subjects 
has been largely added to by the study of European 
science, art, and education. Many of these names 
have been adopted from Japan, the precursor of 
China in recent times in modem knowledge. The 
Chinese characters are largely used in Japan, so 
that the Chinese have found the new names which 
they require in many cases ready for their use. 
This enriching of the language began, however, 
before this by the instruction of the people in China 
itself in modern knowledge, and is still going on. 
W^’here new names to represent hitherto unknown 
(to the Chinese) matters, things, or processes were 
required, a translation was made, the new name 
being descriptive of the object to be named, or the 
sounds of tlie name in the European languages 
were transferred to the Chinese language. 

The first Nestorian missionaries in China wisely 
adopted many Buddhist terms or names, and their ! 
Boman Catholic and Protestant successors followed 
their lead. The names thus taken over into Christ- 
ianity have proved of much use in the religious in- 
struction of the Chinese.® 

17. A good name, — The term ‘ a good name * is 

largely used in China and connotes the same idea 
as in Europe. The Chinese would agree with lago 
in its being ‘ the immediate Jewel of their souls.’ 
As an instance of its use the folloving saying may 
be quoted, ‘ He who does good hands down a fair I 
name for a hundred generations.* ® I 

Literature.— On Chinese surnames, H. A. Giles, llistoHc 
Chtna^ and other Sketches, London, 1882, p 363 fl. On Chinese 
names, The Chxnese Repository, Canton, 1831-50, i. 494, iv 163, 
474 , IX. 390, xii. 50G ; S Wells Williams, The Middh Kvnqdom, 
new ed , New York, 1883, passim', J. Dyer Ball, Ihinps 
Chtnese^^, London, 1903, passim, The Chinese at Home-, do 1912, 
p 75 f. For names amonjr the ancient Chinese, J Legge, Y/ie 
Lt Kl (SBE xxvii [ISs.lj, xxviii. [1885]), passim', A. Forke, 
Li>n Il&na, London, 1007-12, pt. i pp, 618, 468. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

NAMES (Christian). — Names applied to Christ- 
ians by themselves or by others (nicknames) have 
been already noticed (cf. vol. iii. pp. 67^576). 
The present article is intended to sketch any 
^ecisu features in the personal names assumed by 
Christian individuals during the history of the 
Church. Such features are on the whole curious 
rather than numerous or even significant. 

X. Christian indifference to names. — ^At the out- 

1 See art. in China Review, xvi [1887-88] 267 flf. 

2 See J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, ch. xxii. 

3 J. H. Stewart Lockhart, A Manual of Chinese Quotations, 
Hongkong, 1893, p. 397. 
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set Christians saw no reason to differ from the 
other members -of their world in nomenclature 
any more than in dress or in language. 

* Christians are not differentiated from the rest of mankind 
either in locality or in language or in customs. . , , They dwell 
in cities of Greeks and of non-Greeks as their respective lot is 
cast, foUowir^ the native customs m dress and food and the 
rest of life ' (Jap. ad Biognetum, 6). 

And what was true of the 2nd cent, has been true, 
in the main, of the succeeding centuries. Christ- 
ians have generally taken current names. In no 
age of the Church could the mere name he taken 
invariably as a clue to the religion of its bearer. 
During the epoch of persecution this was intellig- 
ible, for any association of a personal name with 
the new faith would have instantly exposed the 
bearer of it to arrest. Christians were content as 
a rule with the generic name of ‘ Christian.* That 
was the badge of their fellowship and the led 
ensign of their confession before tribunals. But, 
even when the 4th cent, saw the end of persecu- 
tion by the Boman empire, Christians continued 
usually to call themselves, as their pagan fellow- 
citizens did,^ after colours (Albanus, Ater, Candi- 
dus, Bufus, etc.), jewels (Margarita, Smaragdus, 
etc.), numbers (Tertius, Quartus, Septimus, etc.), 
rivers (e.p., Euphrates, Nilus, Orontius, Bodaue), 
and months (Aprilis, Dius, Januanus, Junia, 
Octobris, etc.), from agriculture (e.p., Fructuosus, 
Silvia, Tilia, Vindemialis), or from geography 
(Afra, Anatolius, Libya, Thalassius, Tiburtius, 
etc.), from a wish for good luck (e.p., Eutyches, 
Faustus, Felix, Secundus), and so forth. Names 
like Stercorius and Stercoria and the numerous 
animal-names (e.g,, Aper, Asinia, Columbanns, 
Leopai'dus, Lupus, Turtura, Ulfilas=Wulfila) are 
attributed b^ Martigny to the strong sense of 
humility which pervaded some early Christians ; 
but the literal significance of such names was not 
felt in every case, and not all of them (e.p. , Aquila, 
Leo, and Ursula) connote humility.® Some names 
were naturally more attractive to Christians than 
others, but there was no serious idea of calling any 
of them common or unclean, and very little con- 
scious emphasis on their etymology. 

Perhaps the most striking proof of the indiffer- 
ence felt by Christians to names is the freedom 
with whichr they continued not only to bear but to 
confer names associated with the very mythology 
and idolatry against which they were arrayed. 
Sometimes these names are current modifications 
of an idol’s or a pagan deity’s name (like Hera- 
cleides, Jovianus, rheebe, Olympins, or Posidonius), 
but in some cases the actual name is borne, 
Origen’s life furnishes a significant proof that in 
the last quarter of the 2nd cent, there were 
Christian parents who evidently entertained no 
scruple about giving their children names which 
recalled pagan deities. Leonides called his boy 
Origen (‘born of Horns*), and Leonides was far 
from being a worldly Christian. Ares, Bacchus, 
Ceres, Hermes, Mei curia, and Nereus appear 
among the names of Eastern martyrs, Eros is an 
episcopal name, St. Ambrose of Milan had a 
brother called Satyrus, three bishops in Chiyso- 
stom’s age were named Ammon (i.e. after Jupiter 
Ammon, not after the OT Ammon), a Boman 
martyr is called Lucina, and an Alexandrian 
martyr bore the name of Aphrodisius. The ip- 
stances of this practice are so numerous and cover 
so many centuries — they occur down to the 6th 
cent. — ^that we are jnstihed in regarding it for the 

1 Thus in the 4th cent, we find a certain Christopher CXpiioro- 
^dpos), who had a Christian son, and yet the ooy is called 
Paphnutius (Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung, i. [1905] 6). 
Probably the father was a Christian, but be did not choose 
a distinctively Christian name for his child, althotig'h the name 
may have been given in honour of the great Egyptian ascetic. 

2 Hrabanus, the great monastic scholar of the 9th oent., was 
called after the raven (hrdbany. 
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most part as normal. The paradox is apparent to 
modern students, but it does not seem to have 
been visible to contemporaries as a rule. Thus, 
Apollonius, who was martyred in the reign of 
Commodus, is invited by the prefect to * sacrifice 
to Apollo, and to the other gods, and to the 
Emperor’s image,’ the probability being, as F. C. 
Conybeare {Monuments of Early Christianity^ ^ 
Lonaon, 1896, p. 38) points out, that the scene 
was actually iv * A-iroWtorlc^, since Apollo is the 
first and only god mentioned by name. Here, 
then, we have a Christian martyred for declining 
to saciifice in honour of the very god whose name 
nnderlajr his own 1 But the incongniity was not 
felt, or, if it was felt, it was not remedied. When 
we discover that late in the 3rd cent, a Christian 
mesbyter is called Apollon (’Att^XXwv [Neio Classical 
fragments, and other Greek and Latin Papyri, 
ed. B. F. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, London, 1897, 
no. 73]), and another Psenosiris, we do not require 
to set this down as a peculiarity of Egyptian 
Christianity ; it was not confined to Egypt, and it 
survived as it had Receded that particular period. 

2. Rise of a distinctive nomenclature. — But 
there are occasional indications of a break away 
from this habit of bearing names associated with 
mythological culture and the pagan cultus, and 
these indications are all the more interesting be- 
cause they mark the first of the two paths along 
which the early Christians struck out a more dis- 
tinctive nomenclature of their own, viz. {a) by 
adopting OX names, and {h) by appropriating the 
names of apostolic saints. 

{a) From the scanty amount of extant evidence 
it would appear that some of the early Christians 
did feel uneasy under semi-idolatrous ^ names, and 
that they occasionally sought refuge from their 
embarrassment by exchanging them for OT de- 
signations. An early instance of this practice is 
mentioned by Eusebius {de Mart. PaleesL xi. 8), 
in his account of the five Egyptian Christians who 
were arrested at Caesarea in A.D. 310 and eventu- 
ally put to death. 

When the judjje asked their spokesiuaa what his name was, 
‘ he heard the name of a prophet instead of his proper name. 
And so with them all. They had altered their names, to re- 
place the names given to them by their parents, for the purpose 
of avoiding idolatrous associations. You would hear them 
calling themselves Elijah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Samuel, or Daniel.’ 

In this way, Eusebius adds approvingly, they 
showed that they were true Jews of the kind 
praised by St. Paul (Ro God’s genuine Israel j 
their names as well as their deeds proved it. But 
it is plain, even from the tone of Eusebius, that 
this^ was not a line followed by the majority of 
Christians. The 6th cent. Procopius of Gaza, it is 
true, commenting on Is 44^-® [PG Ixxxvii. 2401), 
reports that during the fierce persecutions many 
Christians of pagan birth took Jewish names from 
the OT, like Jacob, Israel, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and 
Daniel, and with these sacred badges gladly went 
to martyrdom &v hvopArm iid ret /eapriJpta 

rpodifMas ^aurads iveSido<rar). Yet these are local 
and srK>radic expressions of pious austerity. The 
remoras of the martyrdoms amply corroborate the 
impression that even the majority of the’ martyrs, 
who were the fighting line of the Church, died as 
they had lived under names which were often 
redolent of pagan associations.^ 

Furthermore, the adoption of OT names as more 

1 Athanasius (c. a,i>. 332) notices that one of his five Meletian 

antagonists at court was called Gelmus yeXoIos, ' ridiculous 

Hierakammon ; * qu! nominis sui pudens Eulogium se appel- 
landum curavit ' (FesL JSpp. iv. 5) 

2 Sometimes a martyr would refuse to give his or her name 

Sanctus at Lyons [Eus BB v. 1. 20], who would only 
repeat, * I am a Christian ’), either from an ecstatic indifference 
to the secular personality or to avoid identification (as m the 
case of Sabina [Acta Pionii, ix.], who, on the suggestion of 
Pxonius, called herself Tbeodota, ‘ne in manus dominae impiae 
posset mcidere '). 


congenial to out-and-out Christians went forward 
more rapidly in some circles of the East than in 
the West. Possibly it is due to accident that 
most of the extant data point to Egypt, but the 
general difierence of nomenclature bet\\^en the 
Eastern (especially the Palestinian) and the 
Western Cburclies may be seen, e.y., in the early 
lists of bishops. The Jerusalem lists record a 
large proportion of OT or Jewish names . ^ Tobias, 
Benjamin, Moses, Ephraim, Joseph, Levi, Elias, 
Hernion, Isaac, and Amos are more characteristic 
than Seneca or Narcissus. The Roman lists, on 
the other hand, do not contain any OT names. 
Even the names of the bishops of^ Antioch and 
Alexandria show no distinct Biblicizing tendency ; 
the mere fact that the Antioch list contains names 
like Heron, Eros, Serapion, and Asclepiades proves 
that the archaic tendency of the Jeiusalem nomen* 
clatme was not distinctively Eastern, although it 
may be felt to some extent in the adjoining Church 
of Syria. Recouise to OT names may be said, 
therefore, to have been Eastern rather than 
Western, and it was not by any means predomi- 
nant even in the Eastern Church. 

(6) The choice of apostolic saints’ names began 
earlier, and began not as a protest but spontane- 
ously. Hero-worship rather than a reaction against 
paganism was its spring. By the beginning of the 
3rd cent., in some circles (Egyptian ?) at any late, 
Christiana were fond of making their children 
namesakes of Paul or Peter. This is plain from 
the lemarks of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, as 
quoted by Eusebius {BE vii. 25. 14). 

He is attempting to prove that the John of Eev 228 need 
not be the apo'stle John, and he obser\'es that m his opinion 
man> during the apostolic age took the same name as the 
apostle John out of admiration for him, ‘ just as Paul and Peter 
are fieqaenth gi\ en as naire-s to the childrenyf believers ’ (iocneep 
Kai 6 IlavAos fl'oA.u? KoX 677 koX 0 Herpoy ev rotf rS>v mtrriay waiair 
hvopd^crai). 

But this inference is purely conjectural ; there is 
no support for the opinion that people at that 
early period called themselves after John or any 
other apostle. The name was not uncommon, and 
its multiplication was not due to hero-worship. 
On the otlier hand, the fact from which Dionysius 
draws this inference is indisputable ; his incidental 
allusion to contemporary usage proves that the 
prestige of the apostles had already begun to 
induce some Christian parents to call their boys 
after Paul and Peter. Paul is more common than 
Peter, and the names of other apostles occur only 
seldom. But it always remains doubtful whether 
the occurrence of a name like Paul means that it 
had been chosen out of special regard for the 
apostle. 

It is more difficult to determine how soon and 
how far Christians assumed the names of men and 
women who had lived outside or after the apostolic 
circle. We can readily understand that the hero- 
worship of a pious contemporary which led to the 
adoption of his name would be natural, whether 
the new name replaced the old or was merely added 
tout. But the evidence, such as it is, needs to be 
sifted. 

Jerome explains Cyprian’s midcUe name (Thascius 
Caqilina Cypnanus) by su^esting tiiat it was adopted from 
the presbyter who had been the means of his conversion (de 
Vir. lllu%tr. 67: ‘Cypnanus . . . suadente presbytero Oaecilio, 
a quo et cognomentura sortitus eat, Ohristianus factus O- In- 
herently there is nothing improbable in this. It was legal, at 
any rate. The likelihood is, however, that it is one of Jerome’s 
biographical errors, 2 foi the presbyter’s name, according to 

1 Abraham came into vogue throughout the Eastern Church 
by the 4tb century. Abel seems Christian in the 5th cent, 
letter preseri ed in Oxyrhynchm Papyn, x. [1914] 300 ; he was 
a valet But many of these OT names w'ere due to Jewish 
influence ; converts from Judaism already bore them. 

2 Another mistake of the same kind occurs in 6, where he 
denv es ‘ Saul ' (Ac 138 ) from the proconsul Sergius Paulus (* ah 
eo, quod eum Christi fidei subegerat, sortitus est nomen ’). But 
‘Paul’ was an alternative birth-name for Saul, not a Christian 
name 
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Pontius {Vita Cypriani^ 4), was Cascilianus, not Csecilius. 
Still, Jerome would not have made this suggestion, if the 
practice had not been credible in his own day. 

We may absume, therefore, that by the 4th 
cent. Christians sometimes adopted the name of a 
spiritual hero who had helped them. A century 
earlier have the partial parallel of Eusebius 
in Ciesarea calling himself Eusebius Pamphili ’ 
out of admiration for Pamphilus his friend.^ But 
all doubt is removed by the contemporary evidence 
of Chiysostom {in Gen, horn. xxi. [PG liii. 179]). 
In commenting on Gn 4^, he contrasts the hap- 
hazard way ^ in wliich parents name their children 
nowadays {Kaddirep ol vvv dTrXCos Kal ws rds 

Trpoa-tjyopias TOLodvrat) with the pious caie of the 
ancients, who made the child’s name an incentive 
to moral excellence. 

Nowadays they say, ‘ let the child be called by the name of 
his grandfather or great-grandfather , not so the men of old, 
who took the g»*‘‘a<-e’9t pains to give their children such names 
as not 1 ' .L^il ;i'‘ bearers to moral excellence but proved 
instructive (fitSacKoAta arracn]^) ui all waj's to every- 

one else and to all succeeding generations.’ 

He exhorts Clinstian parents to name their child- 
ren not after honoured and distinguished ances- 
tors, but after saintly Christians conspicuous for 
goodness (rcDj» dylwv dvdpCiv tQp apery diaXapApdvrtav), 
although neither parents nor children must rely on 
the mere name ; the name without the correspon- 
ding character is of no avail (oi55^ ydp dvLvya-l tl 
‘ jrpocryyopia dperys ^prj/xos odaa). The saintly men 
whose names are recommended may have included 
OT no less than NT figures ; they certainly did 
not exclude pious contemporaries, for some of the 
Antiochene Christians called their boys after 
Meietius the bishop (Chrysostom, in PG 1. 615), 
feeling that even to have his honoured and holy 
name within their homes was a blessing and a 
source of strength.^ 

Here the 4th cent, is echoed in the 17th. This 
word of Chrysostom is precisely the argument 
and appeal of an English Puritan like William 
Jenkyn. 

He bade his congregation remember how good it was *to 
impose such names as expresse our baptismal promise. A good 
name is as a thread tyed about the finger, to make us mindful 
of the errand we came into the world to do for our Master ’ 
(Exposition oJJude^ London, 1662, p. 7). 

Only, as we shall see, the Puritan’s models were 
strictly Scriptural; he would have indignantly 
repelled the desire to call Christian children after 
any saint later than the NT at any rate, and he 
would have denounced the superstitious belief, 
which Theodoret of Cyrrhus in Chrysostom’s age 
expressly mentions, that such saintiy names put 
their bearers under the aegis of patron-saints : 

In a eulogy of the martyra Theodoret declares that * philo- 
sophers and orators are consigned to oblivion, and most people 
nowadays are ignorant of the names of kings and generals ; 
but all know the names of the martyrs better than those of their j 
dear ones (ras tSv fiaprvpnop irpoai^optas moAAov toraa’tv airavrcy ' 
Tj ra riav ovofcara^. In fact they are keen to confer | 

martg^rs* names on their children, thus securing protection and j 
guardian care for them’ (de Grcecarum AffecUonum Cura- \ 
tionxhus, sermo viii.). 

1 As Petrus, in the 11th cent., called himself Daraiani, out of 
gratitude to his brother, Darnianus 

2 The Italian Dominican, Campanella (1568-1639), makes the 
same cnticisni upon his contemporanes. In his Cxty of the Sun 
(tr. m H. Morley’s Ideal Commonwealths^ London, 1889, p, 
235) he notes that the inhabitants take a better way: ‘names 
are given to them by Metaphysicians, and that not by chance 
but designedly,’ etc. 

3 In the 6th cent. Aricmesius changed his name to Zeno, 
when he married the emperor’s daughter, and reigned as Zeno 
(Evagrius, UE li. 15); but this alteration of name was not 
religious. On the other hand, the Decian martyr Achatms 
(T. Biiinart, Acta Erimorum Martyrum^ Eatisbon, 1859, p. 
202) tells the judge : ‘ si propriam nomen meum explores vocor 
Agathos-angelus ^ (var, lectt. Agazangelus, Agathangelus). 
Witiza (Euticius), the second founder of monasticism m the West 
during the 8th cent., took the spiritual name of Benedict, by 
which he is known to fame. Two centuries earlier Gregory of 
Tours had changed his name, at his consecration, from Geor^us 
to Gregorius, after his maternal grandfather, the holy bishop of 
Langres. There are numerous instances of this practice 
ttiroughout the Middle Ages. 


1 The cult of the saints developed tins practice, 
however, in the Middle Ages. The popularity of 
certain names is explained in many cases by the 
local tiadicions of particular saints. It was an 
analogous but less supernatural feeling that led 
Alcum, in the h^eirri’^g of the 9th cent., to 
call his distinguished pupil IJiabjim:^ by the name 
of Maurua, aa it he weie a second Maurus (z.e, 
equipped with the excellences of St. Benedict’s 
famous disciple). 

The use of definitely Christian names was helped 
by the rise of infant baptism. But it was not 
confined to the naming of children. Catechumens 
might change their names at baptism, or assume a 
‘spiritual’ name,^ and this was in vogue by the 
beginning of the 4th cent., if not earlier. Ignatius 
is the earliest Christian who is known to have 
assumed a second, ‘ spiritual ’ name ; he took, at 
baptism, the title of Theophorus {d€o<p6pos, ‘ bearing 
God,’ or 6e6(popos, ‘borne by God’) for religious 
reasons. Beihaps this explains v’hy Theodoras 
(Eus. ME VI. 30) took the name of Gregoxy ; 
Gregorius was not a specifically Christian name, 
but it was capable of a Christian suggestiveness 
{yprpydpios, ‘watchful ’). The Samaritan (?) martyr, 
Peter Balsamus (Ruinart, p. 525 f.), told the magis- 
trate that his paternal name ’w as Balsamus, 

* spirituali vero nomine, quod in haptisnio aecepi, 
Petrus dicor.’ That was in A*D. 311, and it tallies 
with the data already tabulated (see, further, 
Bucange, Glossarimn, Niort, 1883-87, s,v, ‘Bino- 
mius ’). 

(i ) Th'^ngh Chrestns was ns<='d. one name in the NT was 
na'w'ir.O \ lefi a'oi e, ihcnai.it oi Je-s.ia St Paul’s friend ‘Jesus, 

" jri'a’M** 1 J.K’is' (C J i *) bad r-veived the name as a Jew 

(ssJOSh’'’a^ * fovo|.p'n/'o f»*nTr> 

it. For. ; : T* - M >• S: ■ . t ' .■ r i- 

propria ')\ i '—a' o m , i • . ■ 1 

(Bardsl , t.h. * J “ . A . "i r ;■ 7.'^, ■ .i 

Presbj^terian lady of 81 beanng this «taincd nainerpncar« c’l a 
burial register as' Ute as 1704. Ji.da^ las - 'ircJ I a <*''1 
apostolic figures, the ill-fame of Jiidat l^ranoi ri.d "r uibn.. i« 
it among Christians. 

(n.) Sometimes a name was added posthumously. John, the 
eloquent bishop of Constantinople, recei\ed the admiring title 
of (Jhrysostom (xpvo'oerTojiioO after his death ; and Henry Suso, 
the 14th cent, mystic, was similarly dubbed Amandus. Bub 
Suso had privately chosen this name ; he did not allow it to be 
known during his lifetime, although he had changed his name 
from that of his irreligious father for the maiden-name of his 
pious mother, which he Latinized from Suess to Suso 

3. Formation of new names. — The creation of 
names went on ; e.y., from {a) festivals of the 
Church, like Epiphanius (?) or Epiphania, Pas- 
chalis, Pascasus,® and Sabbatius, and from (b) 
qualities of mind or of the moral life. The latter 
class are naturally numerous, but they are not 
always distinctively Christian. Names like 
JEternalis, Athanasius and Athanasia, Anastasius 
and Anastasia, Eucharistus, Evangelius, Martyrius, 
Patrophilius, Praulius,^ Pistus, Prosdoke (mar- 
tyred, A.D. 306), Refrigerius and Refrigeria, 
Sanctus, and Sozomen tell their own tale. But 
other names of this class are not exclusively 
Christian. Thus Hieronymus was pre-Christian, 
while even Irene [elpijvri) was a pagan name, and 
continued to be used by pagans after Christians 
had adopted it (cf. Oxyrhynchus Papyri^ i. [1898] 
114-116).** We are on safer ground with names 
derived from divine names ; Adeodatus and Adeo- 

1 This survives in the new name assumed by the pope on 
taking office. Adrian vr., the reforming pope, stood out against 
this, when he was elected in 1522. * Contrary to the custom 
observed for five hundred years, he adhered to his baptismal 
name. He was determined, even as Pope, to be the same man 
as before ’ (L. Pastor, Hist, of the Popes^ Eng. tr., London, 
1891-1912, ix. 48). 

2 Just as m England children bom at Easter were somethnes 
called Pash. 

3 Theodoret ^HE v. 38) notes, in connexion with Bishop 
Praulius of Jerusalem in the 5tb cent., how admirably bis dia- 
petition and bearing suited his name (irpadAtos, ‘ meek-spirited ’), 

* Irensaus also is a pagan formation (cf., e.gr., Fayum Towns 
and their Papyri^ ed, Grenfell and otihers, London, 1900, p- 43>. 
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data, Christopher,^ and Cyxiacus are rooted in the 
Christian soil. Yet caution is needed even here. 
No doubt names like Dorothea, Theodoretus, 
Theodosia and Theodosius, Theodoulos, Theo- 
gnostoSjTheoktistaandTheoktistus, Theopemptus, i 
and Theophylact wei'e favourites ^ in the Church ; 
hut it must be remembered that similar names, like 
Dorotheas, Theocritus, Tlieodektes, Theodoras, 
Theodotus, Theognis, Theophanes, and Theophilus, 
were current in non‘Cliristian circles before they 
were taken over by the Church, and that, while a : 
name like Theopistus (a Homan martyr) seems a 
Christian formation, this was not the case with 
Theoteknus ® and need not he the case with some 
other names of the same class. Occasionally a 
name would be coined, in the OT fashion. Thus, 
in the (early) 5th cent, panegyric on St. Phocas 
(cf. AnaUcta Bollandianay xxx. [19M] 252 f.), his 
Christian parents give him the name of Phocas 
{$ct;/cas), because he is a ‘light’ to their home: 

ijfuv <f>Qs dXifjdivdv, 6 Trp(t3T6roKos ijfiQv vi6sA 
Such a source for names is natural and spontane- 
ous, apart from any question of Scriptural pre- 
cedent. 

But, apart from the question of origin, the early 
Christians adopted or adapted a number of names 
as particularly appropriate to their faith — e.^., 
names derived from dydryj (Agape, Agapetus, 
Agapius) and anio (especially among the later 
Gauls), from iXirh (Elpis, Elpidius, Elpisura) and 
^es (Spes, Spesina), and from joy (Exillaratus, 
Hilara, Hilaris, Hilarius). Whether the metal is 
Christian or not, the Christian stamp is obviously 
on names like Eleutherus, Macarius,® Vigilantius, 
Vitalis,® Vitalissimus, Yiventius, Vivianus, Zoe, 
and Zotikos. 

4. Some typical groups of early Christian names. 
— The data outlined in the previous paragraphs 
may he tested and illustrated by reference to one 
or two lists of bishops and martyrs in the early 
Church, Their contents are often significant. 

(1) At the N. African synod of 256 the names of 
the 87 bishops who attended are mainly Latin, but 
only two are Scriptural (Peter and Paul) ; the rest 
are ordinary pagan titles. 

(2) Seventy years later, at the Council of Nicsea, 
five-sixths ot the names (there are 237 in all) are 
such as we meet in contemporary non-Christian 
life ; of the remainder, we have 18 pious names 
like Eusebius (5), Hosius, Theodoras, Theodotus, 
and Theophilus, and the 19 Scriptural names 
include Moses, Paul (6), Peter (4), Mark (3), John, 
James, and Stephen, with one Polycarp. 

(3) For Egypt in particular there is ample 
evidence in the writings of Athanasius, which 
tallies with these data. To take only a single 
item, almost at random ; in a.B. 347 he (Fest. Epp. 
xix. 10) notes^ the appointment of new bishops 
called Psenosiris, Arion, Triadelphus (‘ instead of 
Serapammon ’), Theodoras (‘instead of Anubion’), 
and Orion (‘instead of Potammon); two OT 

1 Fhileas, bishop of Thmais, spealcs at the beginning of the 
ith cent, about some martyrs at Alexandria as being xpto’To- 
4>Spot. (Eus. HE viii 10. 3). But Ruflnus shrinks from the term, 
and translates it by the colourless beatiy just as be renders 
Eusebius’s description of Phileas (^tAo9eov) by beati in viii, lo. 
11. The lObh cent, pope Christopher had to be deposed ! 

a Gr^ory of Nyssa’s wife was called Theosebeia, and she lived 
up to her name. 

s The name belongs to a bitter persecutor of the Church, a n. 
303 (Ruinart, p. 374). As Eusebius remarks (HE ix. 2. 2), his 
conduct belied his name. 

^ The Armenian version omits this derivation of the name. 
Similar formations are Lucellus and Photmus. 

5 Eusebius (HE vi. 41. 17) mentions a Libyan martyr who was 
truly named ‘ Makar.’ Similarly Theodoret (HE t 3). 

6 Vitalis in England seems (J&rdsley, p. 132 f.) to have been 
originall 3 ' a pre-Reformation name given to children christened 
before birth, ‘ in cases %vhere it was feared, from the condition 
of the mother, they might not be delivered ahve.’ like the 
cognate Creature, it was common to men and women, owing to 
the circumstances in which it had been conferred 


names occur among the episcopal lists (Isaac and 
Jacob) ; at Arsenoibis Andreas succeeds Silvanus ; 
and at Clysma Tithonas is grouped with Paulas. 
The small size of this group makes the variety of 
the names (mythological, local, and Scriptural) 
particularly significant. c 

(4) A century later, we discover that the (early) 
5th cent, martyrology of the Roman Church which 
A. XJrbain has edited (TU'j new ser., vi. [1901], pt. 
iii. ) contains about 800 names. The large majority 
are ordinary Greek and Roman names, even includ- 
ing Achilles, Hermes (2), Neptunalis, Orion, 
Romulus, and Toga. Moses is the only OT name, 
unless Abacue (Abacum) is included. There are a 
few formations like Audax, Calumniosus, Christes, 
Dynamius, Eunuchius, and Polemius. Paul^ (5), 
Peter (5), John (2), Philip, Marcus (2), and Tinio- 
theus (2) represent the Scriptural element— which 
once more is scanty. The most popular male 
name on the whole is Felix (18). The^ women’s 
names include Agnes (2), Beatrix, Candida, Julia 
(6), Maria, Martha, Prfepedigna, Sophia (2), Sotere 
(3), Victoria (4), and Zoe. 

(5) Later still, among the saints of Thrace and 

Moesia (not later than the 7th cent. cf. H. 
Delehaye, in Analecta Bollandianay xxxi. [1912] 
163 f.), we come upon a deacon called Ammon, 
while the virgins who are his fellow-martyrs at 
Heraclea are Laurentia, Celsina, Theoclia, Theo- 
ktiste, Dorothea, Eutuchiane, Theda, Aristainete, 
Philadelphe, Beronike, Euthumia, Lamp- 

rotate, Euphemia, Theodora, Theodote, Teteia, 
Aquilina, Theodoule, Haplodora, Lampadia, 
Procopia, Paula, Junilla, Arapliane, Persisa, 
Polynike, Maura, Gregoria, Kyria, Bassa, Callinike, 
Barbara, Kyriake, Agathonike, Justa, Irene, 
Matrona, Timothea, Tatiane, and Anna. The 38 
martyrs at Philippopolis are called Orion, Anato- 
linus, Molias, Eudaimon, Silvanus, Sabinus, 
Eustathius, Straton, Bosbas, Timotlieus, Palmatus, 
Mestus, Nikon, Diphilus, Dometius, Maximus, 
Neophytus, Biktor, Rhenus, Saturninus, Epaphro- 
ditus, Kerkas, Gains, Zotikos, Kronion, Anthus, 
Oros, Zoelns, Tyrannus, Agathos, Pansfchenes, 
Achilleus, Pantherius, Chrysanthos, Athenodorus, 
Pantoleon, Theosebes, and Genethlios. The Scrip- 
tural (apostolic) element is noticeably small in 
these names of (Christians outside the inner circle 
of the empire ; there is a distinct proportion of 
* spiritual ’ names, or at any rate of names with a 
pious application. On the other hand, mythologi- 
cal names like Ammon and Orion are still used 
freely.^ 

$. Oblation of names.— Before passing on, we may notice the 
employment T'nrpes m the I’tnrgv of the early Church Liste 
of names wi*if roa-l aloud for a dot-iiiiep.jinojsfc' thisbioadened 
as the dootme anJ cnl'ns of thf* l/P’.'-jh devt loped, but 
originally it was quite simple. 'The names or those v.ho gaie 
donations m money or otherwise (communion elements, endow- 
ing or building a church) were recited in public w'orship, that 
the faithful might requite them by praying for them. This 
practice occasionally led to fulsome praise, when the amount of 
each person’s subscription was read out after his or her name, 
as Jerome pungently objects (in Jet. ii. [Ill®], in Ezek. vi. 
yet iu itself the custom was naive and pious. The name« were 
written on two-leaved tablets or diptychs (^firrvxa). But these 
diptj-chs or registers soon embraced other names. They were 
used to bid the Church commemorate not only fhese benefactors 
after death but all the faithful dead, especially the martyrs and 
confessors. This became a ‘regular part of the eucharistic 
worship, the names being at first recited usually by a deacon, 
after which (ablatio) the prayers (post nomina) were offered by 
a priest. The later liturgical variations are numerous and 
complicated (cf. J)CA 1 560-563, ii. 1197, 137S-1377), but it seems 
plain that from the 3rd cent, onwards the names were recited in 
the eucharistic liturgy at the altar, and they came to include 


1 It was against this tendency that the 19th canon of the 
Arabian pseudo-Nicene canons was directed (* Eideles nomina 
gentilium filiis suis non imponant; sed pofeius omnis natio 
Christianorum suis nommibus utatur, ut gentiles suis utuntur, 
imponantque nomina Christianorum secundum scripturam in 
baptism© ’). But this attempt to discourage native names as 
secular never succeeded ; it was revived later, how'ever, in the 
Puritan movement. 
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not only local but catholic saints. A similar extension took 
place in the diptychs of the living, which soon embraced not 
only donors but teachers, spiritual and impel iai authonties, 
holders of clerical office and magistrates, and evertiially 
the entire body of il e be’or.gnig to an / chuic-*. f7i the 

Roman liturg> of lbe-Ma"sl the C'/mme/iuaifopioi/iii'prL cedes, 
the commendntio pro ayurjc.'i'f fo’loA^, the co"ai*ci I'mii 
What utKilrlies this offering of names is the sense of unity, the 
living and the departed alike being recognized as membeis of 
the one Church. But the practice naturally gave an oppor- 
tunity for recognizing the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the 
hving or even of the dead. It was a convenient means of 
enforcing Church discipline. To have one’s name on such a 
register was to be accredited a full and true member of the 
Church ; to be omitted was a stigma and punishment, and 
attempts might e\ en be made after a man’s death (cf the case 
of Chr\ sostom) to reniov e his name from the list as a posthumous 
censure on his life or opinions 

The piactice thus passed into the rubric of piajers and 
masses for the dead, but it was steadily enforced on the special 
grounds of gratitude and unity, particularly the former. This 
is explicitly decreed m the 19th canon of the Portuguese 
Council at Menda, .4 r i ■ . ' « - • ' - 

constat esse const ' In-' - - • 

videntur aut viai sunt contulisse, si viventes in corpore sunt, 
ante altare recitentur tempore missae, quod si ab hae deces- 
seinint aut discesserint luce, nomina eorum cum defunctis 
fidehbus recitentur sue in ordme *). The former recitation of 
names survives in the Bidding prayers of the English Univer- 
sities, which gratefully commemorate the benefactions of the 
past, naming the donors singly, but pra 5 ’ing only for the living 
(ecclesiastical, temporal, and academic authorities^.^ 

6. Mediaeval practice. — On the whole, the same 
general features reappear in the Christian nomen- 
clature of the Northern nations under the Church, 
from the 6th cent, onwards. The significance of 
names leads to the practice of onomantia; local 
and national names are usually retained ; terms 
connected with pagan worship are either dropped 
or more frequently carried over with slight changes 
in the wording ; ^ and the new Christian names 
already consecrated by the Greek and Roman 
Churches make their way along the channels of 
the saints’ calendars and traditions. Saints’ names 
were generally the favourites. It is not unlikely 
that a ceitain impetus to the use of Biblical names 
was given throughout the West, from the 7th cent, 
onwards, by the ^anish bishop of Seville, Isidore, 
whose learned Etymologim (bk. vii. chs. 6-10) 
brought out the religious significance of the Biblical 
names. A cult of such names began to spread. 
The old principle, ‘honum nomen,_bonum omen,’ 
regained its vitality in this department of nomen- 
clature; hut it was unable to overcome entirely 
the prejudice against OT names which were already 
borne by the Jews, and the anti-Semitic tendency 
hampered the free use of such names down to the 
10th century. Not until the Reformation were 
such names adopted eagerly, and then it was by 
the Biblicizing Protestants on the Continent. How 
soon this practice began, and how characteristic it 
was of the new movement, may be seen from the 
Council of Bordeaux in 1539 (ix.), which decreed : 

^Nomina sanctorum patrum veteris Testamenti affectare 
haereticorum est.*< 

Montaigne’s contemporary witness is also sig- 
nificant : 

* Dira pas la posteritd que nostre reformation d’auiourd’hu}’’ 
ait estd delicate et exacte, de n’auoir pas seulement combatu 


les erreurs et les vices et rempli le monde de deuotioii, 
d’humilitd, d’obeissance, de paix et de toute espece de vertu, 
mais d'aiioir passe insque a combatre ces anciens noms de nos 
baptesmes, Charles, Lo\ s, Francois, pour peupler le monde de 
Malchusalcm, Ezechiel, .Malachie, beaucoup mieux sentans de la 
foy ? ' (Es/iats, bk. i. ch. 46 [ed. Bordeaux, 1906, p. 356]) 

Evidently this cult of Scriptural, and especially 
of OT, names was an innovation in the Prance of 
the 16th century. Up till then the Northern 
nations had for the most part shown a natural and 
healthy pieference for names of native growth. 
This applies in the main to Teutons, Celts, and 
Saxons alike, as well as to the Slavs. Like the 
Goths, the Teutons still bore their ancestral names, 
such as Alfred, Arnold, Baldwin, Charles, Frederick, 
Gertrude, Heniy, Hugo, Mildred, Sigismund, Tlieo- 
doric, and Ulrica ; saints’ names from the Church’s 
calendar came in, but they did not submerge their 
predecessors. 

In Britain, where different racial strata affected 
the nomenclature, an examination of the names 
used by Christians yields an almost identical result. 
Thus in the list printed by E. Hubner [Inscriptiones 
Britannice Chnstiance, Berlin and London, 1876, 
p. 94 f.), which comes down to the 11th cent., the 
majority of male and female names are drawn from 
the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon vernacular ; there is a 
sprinkling of Latin names, and only one or two 
from Scripture—e.pr,, Jacobus (8th cent., Cardigan- 
shire), Samson (9th cent., Glamorganshire), and 
Gideon (? Dorsetshire). Among the English nuns 
^vho assisted Boniface to spread monasticism through 
Germany in the 8th cent, we find native names like 
Walpurga and Lioba alongside of Theda ; it is ex- 
ceptional to come upon even a saint who bears any 
name except a native one, in Gaul or in the Northern 
islands, and it is significant that in Britain no Saxon 
bishop is known to have taken a Biblical name. 
The change did not come, according to Camden, 
until after the Norman Conquest, 

Then ‘ our nation (who before would not admit strange and 
unknown Names, but avoided them thereto u- 1 1 ' . . ) by 
little and little began to use Hebrew and -• < >■ as 

Matthew, David, Samson, Luke, Simon, etc., a - ■ ac;. i> -ver 
received in German^'- until after the death oi ireaenck the 
second, about some 800 years since’ (RemaiTis concermng 
Britain, p. 63}, 

The use of Biblical names in pre-Reformation 
England has been traced to various sources, in 
particnlar to the popular dramatic mysteries and 
the Crusades (which popularized Ellis =:Elias, and 
John especially). But it was the Norman influence 
that enabled Scriptural and saints’ names, among 
others, to compete with the Old English ones 
successfully. 

7. Puritan nomenclature, — The sudden enthusi- 
asm for Bible-names in the I6th and 17th centuries 
throughout Puritan England replaced a sort of 
clerical system by an irregular freedom of choice 
on the part of parents. 

‘Previous to the Beformation,’ as Bardsley writes (p. 43), 
‘the pnest, with the assent of the gossip, gave the babe the 
name of the saint who was to he its pet’ ■'>n, cr on who---' dr.j the 
birth or baptism occurred ‘ n’ 'U ’ \v dm j: iJis gi ar. li iVu of 
men and women notable in ihe Cr.' iv-n - Lrji(i t’oi a”(i ’.siory 


1 Cf. L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. tr.4, London, 
1912, p. 179 f., and, for the earlier Qallioan Mass, p. 208 f. 

2 Cf, T. Seccombe and H S. Scott, In Praise of Oxford, 
London, 1910-11, li. 773-775 

3 E,g., the analytic formation of peisonal r.anic= w'hicb meets 
us m the OT involves, m pre-Celtic Ireleiid in the S.imtic 
East, the occasional incorporation o»' a god’s name, and this 
practice ‘ \sas continued in Christian times with the aid of the 
words mael, “bald, tonsured,” and gille, “boy, servant-boy”’ 
(J. Bhys, Lectures on Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trate by Celtic Heathendorrfi, London, 1892, p. 215) A good 
example is Gilchrist, from Gillecnst (‘Servant of Christ’). For 
name-giving in connexion with ethnic baptism see ERE ii. 369. 

4 The habit persisted into the 17th century. In the list (1698) 
of 264 French Protestants recently sent to the galleys (E Arber, 
The Tomnents of Protestant Slaves, London, 1907, pp. 271-280) 
we find Abraham (4), Aaron, Benjamin, Daniel (12), David (10), 
Elie (4), Israel, Isaac (5), Jacob, Joseph (3), Moise (3), Samson, 
and ^lomon, iVe. a fifth of the whole number. Three-fifths are 
Scriptural (NT) or * saints’ ’ names. 


The Puritans eschewed these as savouiing of 
apacy and paganism, preferred godly names from 
cripture, and took the choice into their own hands. 
Macaulay {Hist, of England^ vol. i. ch. i. [ed. 
London, 1871, i. 40]) insists that their special pre- 
ference for OT names was due to militant sym- 
pathies, and that the extreme Puritans were 
actuated in this, as in other matters, by their 
revolutionary, theocratic principles. 

‘They baptized their children by the names, not of Christian 
saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors.* 

To some extent, this is true ; it explains, c.y., how 
even Puritan girls could be disfigured by the name 
of Jael. But the reason was larger than mere 
militant piety. The Puritans were also driven by 
anti-ecclesiastical antipathies ; in their passion for 
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Bacred names they found that some of the NT 
thought, compromised by 
ofthe Church festivals and the calendar 

“5'“®® NT “ames which were 

. I'* fanges of choi^l 
names often irrespective of their original 
associations ' or uncouth in the last degree. Girls 
uere baptized as Aholiab and Drusilll e.o or al 

sho^dbeRiwTill thing was that a name 

for Hwi i Puritan extremists 

eaxecl lor little else. They swunff to the ot>Do«;if 

extreme from Koyalists, who did not hesitate to 
use n^es like C^sandrk. BianarLaU tnd 7en^ 
artifilS’l'^ daughters. Biblicism and an equally 

namet S“*of® ^ of “aking 

nmroK p o.f “hstraot virtues, as in the earJy 

HumilLioo "J?;? p®T® "?‘‘® baptized Perseverance, 
Fvon ™ ^ ®epentance-to quote only three 

ofl lianfe oof^?"'® ‘be constraction 

or a name out of a phrase or sentence 

HerVS^f }h« ® ^ sentence was adopted as a name 


Accepted, Ti e; orof Norsham, 

iaint not, Hewit of Heath- 
field. 

Make Peace, Heaton of Hare. 

B^eemed, Compton of 
Battle. 

God Beward, Smart of Five- 
hurst. 

Standfast on Hig“h, String’er 
of Growhurst. 

Earth, Adams of Warbleton, 

G^ed, Lane of the same. 


Graceful, Hardingr of Lewes. 
Beturn, Spelman of Watlintr. 
Be Fmthful, Joiner of Britlingr. 
Ply Debate, Roberts of the 
same. 

Fight the good Fight of Faith, 
White of Emer. 

Mwe Fruit, Fowler of -East 
Hadley. 

Hope For, Bending of the same. 
Weep not, Billing of the same. 
Meek, Brewer of Okeham.'2 


TT^ « ’ uj, cue same. 

Kill 8m, ftmple of Witham. j 

^ these ultra-Puritans, however we 

V® they had a precedent for such 

in ^^® ®®'Ny Church lad led the way 

in making names not only out of abstract termc 
as we have seen, but out of devout pKs Thfi 

Etha;^®S“f persoual^na^e^wf; m^u^ch 
tnan the Puritans, In the martw Ha't nf f 
Carthaginian Church (6th cent.) jSf sth the 
anniversary of the demsitin 



] lV.C V -^^^sfatias. JL He latter was the 
meal bishop who was elected in a.d. 454 but wp 
know of at least one earlier presbvter bf»oriT>n‘ 

Q^iodvultdeus, who consulted Augustine 3 
Besides, the practice goes back to He Western 
and It was the well-known OT instancps t ha f 
a^eonscious precedent for the Lglish 

tte OT) w^ a world, or rather the world of Go^ 



S&oKiwS”''-''’;;' T"^ «SSSiS 

Siey felt Sit tiiw-*? f*'®* ®i that imitation 

*^TWe®rS tem of goid°na^2.‘?®’' 

cal^names are ridiSden^iileX^ brcinte“ 

Herod of that ilk (Mt; 14L Lk 97T322 

P«ents thought When they baptiWd\'4^-^i,S“by^£“ 

8 1^89. ch. Ixi, 

quoted by G, B. de Boss? ^ ^ 

^ 239, 242. Thej^t Sai^n 1864-77, 

Heusdedit. archbishop was also caUed 


rary dramatists and satirists, hut in vain. Such 
extremists were impervious to humour. Fortun- 
ately, they were only a minority, even among 
eainest religious people, and the sesthetic sense 
ot the majority prevented Scriptural names from 

dJclare'?^ ^ 

‘ WhafB in a name f that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet . 

Borneo, doff thy name.’ 

?®.?' .?■ Mpwell observes, Shakespeare 
knew better than his heroine. 

‘Romeo and she would never have become, among- Western 

“'‘‘t « pass,omr"nd tended 
had their sponsors named them Abraham and Sarah.' 

^nati contemporary 

^ u® 3p®’''sors * who were answerable for the follow- 
baptismal register of Waldron 

V# 17th’T?MimK ®f^“® Andrewes, bapt. 

Desemb., 1609. ... A more charitable “ipirit moved 
another unwelcome little stianj^^r who is 
recorded m the Register of King&down, m Kent m’ 1581 as 

PP .TeTlr?^’ 

But what artistic instinct did for some, good 
sense and native tradition did for others, and the 
Rpm?H”®f^’®® °! *’'® Taritans failed to raise rugged 
formations pr moralLstic names ‘that 
wo^d have made Quintilian stare and gasp’ into 
a charactenstio feature of English nomenclature. 

A and peculiarities of later practice. 

TW yvl^®K .®®t in soon on the Continent. 

The French Kevolution produced an antipathy to 
f^tThA°f ecclesiastical and Biblical names,- in 

e^eeut f ® ^7 being conferred 

■“ “ general use ‘dans les ditfSreuts 

®®“i‘ /“^r® personnages eonnus de 
Ihistoire ancienne’ (Za Grande Enevdovidie 

to^S^w’th^'^^- i i^ntbclericalism threatened 
T w® it?^® Christian nonaenclatare (the 
ptinom), but this cloud passed, although it left 

behfndfe^® certain'lstrfcS 

R:M.^^^^-®''^'^’j'®i®®'“'*'^bile, the dominance of the 
Bib e continued to affect Christian names in somi 
®.i ^^® Pe®E*e> after the Puufcans had 

ee^ed to be a political power. The evidence for 
hm ImgOTng influence is scattered but ample 
riSfiSi quote a contributor to NQ ivf it 

[ 1868 ] 342 who notes the following strange names 
. t Donnyhrooltnear 

^zole^ the daughter of James and— Gudle. 

Thomas and Martha Wilkinson, 
n ealthy, son to Symon and E eanor Whathin - 

lakAT *® AndSr’., 

dangnter to Ricnard and EhzaoeLh Burnett 
C tiha dauohter lo Richard and Eh ^abeth Deacor ’ 
daughter to John and Sarah ffolev *’ 

WUIiam and Elizabeth Mattashaw 

syoh. 

““ QrifWh. ’ , 

“zabeth Young, 

-4mm, daughter to James Cosgrave, 


These Me all from the first half of the I8th oen- 
wbJi eccentric names are no longer 

^at they once were. What makes them remafk 
names *beir smgulaxity among the mass of nom^ 
survives Sill mderliesthem 

CMfenal entries in baptfema? atd’Sf 

Leah Woodcock* (WQv1r.xii. nl9i] ^ ^ 
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Against such names there is no law — except the 
unwritten law of good taste, and certain forms of 
piety count themselves free from that law. In 
fact, it is doubtful if any English law controls the 
giving of names. T. A. Ingram {EBr^ xix. 159) 
refers ^0 a 13th cent, injunction of Archbishop 
Peckham : 

‘ Ministers shall bake care not to permit wanton names to be 
given to children baptized, and if otherwise it be done, the 
same shall be changed by the bishop at confirmation/ 

Legal authorities seem divided on the question 
whether such a change of name is permissible, but 
an English Church clergyman, though required to 
baptize a child by any name selected by the 
parent or godparent, may ‘ object to any name on 
religious or moral grounds, although the rubiics 
do not expressly say so.’ This right of objection, 
however, would hardly be valia in the case of 
Scriptural names. So far as the clergy can exer- 
cise any real influence in the matter, it is probably 
by prohibiting silly or freakish names and by en- 
couraging the choice of sensible Christian names — 
ie. taking ‘Christian’ in its legal rather than in 
its strict sense. 

From a Scot.'^b statistical paper for 1860, printed in W. 
Aiide'-jon's Gf'n^nloijy and Surnamen (Edinburgh, 18b3, p. 140), 
the )egi''tia'-’s li^urcs show that, out of 3600 entries of male 
Chii'-i an iiaijiLV, l' e ii'ost popular \^ere John (5i>J; and James 
That Tlion.as (H;) ard Andiew (102) outstrip Peter (64), 
and liiat, vni'Cj Dan el occurs 17 t’Uie.s, there la not a single 
Paul m the liat But even the ‘apostolic’ names which do 
occur were not always chosen for religious reasons; patriotic 
and national interests were more commonly in evidence, when 
children were thus named. 

9. Modern practice. — Modem practice has 
settled down into a rational liberty in the matter of 
Christian names, and this has been due to a grow- 
ing recognition of the truth that it is possible to be 
religious without being Biblical. Many people do 
not pi of ess any religious interest at all, but even 
those who have their children baptized are rarely 
guilty of giving them * pious ’ names. The danger 
of sanctimoniousness has proved so real that the 
majority have long ago dropped belief in any 
specific Virtue attaching to a Scriptural or even to 
a moral name. Family associations, some fashion 
of the day, or pure caprice are uppermost. Good 
taste and common sense control the average religi- 
ous person in selecting names for his children, and, 
just as a sense of humour and of the fitness of 
things would probably prevent a rational non- 
Christian from labelling Ms offspring Jupiter or 
Semiramis, Napoleon or Messalina, so a member of 
the Church would hardly seek to prove his own 
piety or to ensure that of his children by dubbing 
them Methuselah or Rizpah, Jabez or Tryphosa, as 
if these names possessed any intrinsic virtue which 
might be transmitted to their modem bearers. He 
is more likely to be guilty of cruelty to children, i 
in peace as well as during a war, by fastening upon ] 
them ‘ Christian ’ names derived from some con- | 
temporary figure or event, which he desires in his 
folly to commemorate. 

Literaturb.— F or the early Church the materials are col- 
lected by J. A. Martigny, Diet, des antiquiUs chritiennes^ 
Pans, 18*65, pp 445-453, and, after him, by J. Bass MulUnger, 
in DCA^ London, 1880, li. 1367 fif.; but, in view of subsequent 
discoveries and researches, especially among the papyri, 
Martigny’a lists {e.g.j of distinctively Christian names) need 
rension. Add ; A. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung 
des Christentums in den ersten drei J ahrhunderUn\ Leipzig, 
1906, Eng. ti , Expansion of Christianity, London, 1907, bk. 
iii. cb. 3, excursus 2. 

For the later periods, particularly in England, see W. Cam- 
den, Remains concerning Britain, London, 1870, pp 52-109 ; 
and C. W. Bardsley, Curiosities of Puritan Nonienclature, 
do. 1880. 

1 Cf- Dickens’ satire in Martin Chuzzlevrit (ch. ii. : ‘ Mr. Peck- 
sniff was a moral man : a grave man, a man of noble sentiments 
and speech : and he had had her christened Mercy. Mercy ! oh, 
what a charming name for such a pure-souled being as the 
youngest Miss Pecksniff I Her sister’s name was Chanty’ ; ch. 
IX., where he is drunk ; * “Mercy and Charity,” said Mr Peck- 
sniff, “ Charity and Mercy. Not unholy names, I hope ? ” *). 


For the general subject, from the etymological or historical 
point of view, cf. the data and disouiiSions in C M Yonge 
Bist. of Christian Names, London, 1863, esp 1. 229 f, , F. Wi 
Farrar, Chapters on Language, ed. do 1873, p 237 f ; 
P. Dudgeon, Short Inti od. to the Origin of Surnames, Edin- 
burgh, 1890 ; Herbert E. Maxwell’s essay in Meridiana, 
Edinburgh, 1892, pp. 267-300 ; and J. P. Struthers, What is 
Thy Name Qreenook, 1915. JAMES MOFFATT. 

NAMES (Egyptian). — i. General introduction. 
-^Egyptian civilization presents an exceptionally 
rich and interesting field for the study of names. 
On the one hand, in the remnants of its ancient 
beliefs that have survived throughout so many 
centuries Egypt still preserves several character- 
istics of primitive religion (cf. Names [Primitive]), 
practically unalteied, whose origin and exact 
meaning can he verified from the context; on 
the other hand, during the course of its long 
history it shows the successive evolutions which 
primitive notions contained in germ and which 
non-civilized races either kept as they were or 
confused and complicated, being unable to arrange 
them in a system; here they develop into the 
most refined conceptions of the contemporary theo- 
logies of Mediterranean civilization. Egypt there- 
fore supplies us with the necessary connexion 
between primitive ideas on the name and the 
advanced theories of civilized religions. 

2. Primitive elements. — To understand these 
elements it will to refer to what is said 

about the iru-i-.ii.-e pov.ci of the pronunciation 
of names among non-civilized races in Names 
(Primitive). Declamation or melopceia — the 
chanted voice of the oldest languages— is regarded 
as reproducing the harmonious sound, i.e, the 
material vibration, which is one of the signs of 
vital substance. This chanted voice {Uimt; cf. 
G. Maspero, Bihl. igyptol. i. [1893] iOi) engenders 
magical forces {kikau). All the texts, ritual, and 
magic of Egypt rest essentially on the fact that 
the name, thus understood, constitutes a material 
soul, and is the most secret part of the whole living 
being, since it is his very reason for living. The 
name is therefore the ego. It exists by itself. It 
is the most subtle of the various souls of the indi- 
vidual (see Body [Egyptian]). It is the last term 
in the series of active principles which, gradually 
increasing in airiness and * evocability,’ result from 
the combination of body and bone with the blood, 
the double, the ghost, the shade, etc., to form the 
life par excellence {onJehu). 

The Egyptian name is so definitely a soul— a 
living being existing by itself — that the most 
important and oldest liturgical texts make it the 
essential element in their magical operations (see 
below, § 5). There is therefore neither person nor 
living thing that does not possess a name, known 
or hidden. No being would be complete, or, 
rather, existent, if he had not his name, and a 
man’s life can be taken from him by taking away 
his name by magic. Cursing or execration by the 
name of an individual lets loose upon liim to 
injure him all the foices which the formula has 
‘ bound to ’ the name. 

This material soul (cf. Pyramid Texts, Ritual of 
; Pepy n., line 669 = i22’r xii. [1892] 146) of the 
oldest lists is a thing which can he carried off, 
devoured, or struck. But it can also be seized in 
order to he incorporated in objects or figures which 
are vivified not for hostile but for beneficial 
purposes. The name of a dead man, declaimed 
and materially captured by the priest, is placed on 
his image or statue, and he lives again in it. This 
was the primitive meaning of the expression ‘to 
commemorate the name of N.’ The lifeless figures 
of a bas-relief or tomb-fresco, painted wooden dolls, 
become so many living servants of the dead man 
when the image has been provided with a name by 
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tlie oHiciant at the magical funeral ceremony* 
Painted objects or representations of fictitious 
offerings become a real sacrifice. No text could 
be more explicit on this point than the passage 
which mentions ‘those things which chanted de- 
clamation makes real.’ 

These substitutions or magical exchanges of a 
name, which thus passes materially from one 
being to another, or from a person to his image, 
go still further. In order that the dead may not 
perish, they are transformed into other beings, and 
even into imperishable objects, by their names 
being conferred on those beings or objects. By 
mingling the substances the magical operation 
mingles the destinies. The chapters on ‘Trans- 
formations ’ describe those strange means of escap- 
ing annihilation. The names recited on talismans 
or amulets enclose in these objects the vital prin- 
ciple of an individual. This is probably the ex- 
planation of the difficult formulm of the famous 
Pyramid Texts, where the phrase am ranuf ni 
(*in his name of’) assimilates the dead king with 
groups of divinities or even objects of worship or 
sacred substances, and even confuses the ‘royal 
name,’ Le, the soul of the king, with heavenly 
localities believed to be possessed of a personality 
of their own by their name. 

Magic capable of producing such wonderful 
effects in names ffinclies before nothing. The 
popular tales and the sacred literature of the 
hymns and invocations record the prodigious 
effects of the declamation of names as quite 
natural. Since the whole world is made up of 
living names which animate every substance and 
every body, we need not be astonished that, by 
chanting these names, the priest-magician can 
command everything. If he ‘knows the names’ 
{rokhu ranu\ he can with his voice cleave moun- 
tains, rend the sky, make the stars move more 
slowly or more quickly. 

No Egyptian being, natural or supernatural, 
can avoid the calling of liis name. The icono- 
graphy and the texts leave no doubt about this 
tact. They show how the name can be materially 
seized, snatched from one person, and incorporated 
in another. In Egypt magic (mimetic or sympa- 
thetic) is based almost entirely on the use of this 
possibility, which is increased tenfold in power 
and varieties of use by the invention of written 
magic (see below, § 5). The priest-magician de- 
votes all his learning and power to ‘knowing’ 
{rokhu) the exact texture of the name, its qualities, 
quantities, musical tonality, and scanned declama- 
tion. The magical chant (khrou) which exactly 
reproduces all those elements gives to him who 
possesses it the complete ownership of the name- 
souls thus evoked. To the irresistible call which 
attracts their vital substance all beings, visible 
and invisible, must answer. Spirits, genii, the 
dead, the most powerful gods, cannot avoid it. 
And, after the lapse of centuries, when individual 
magic, alongside of the official religion - magic, 
developed its dangerous occult power, the pro- 
cesses were not different. It is by the summoning 
of secret names that the sorcerer of the Latin- 
Egyptian fahellce devotionis^ in order to accomplish 
his evil works, subdues the spirits of the dead, the 
genii of the under world, and sometimes even the 
august deities of the classical pantheon. It was 
therefore dangerous to make use of a name, and 
consequently the Egyptians were prohibited from 
using the name of the gods or that of the Pharaoh 
outside of the liturgy and foreknown cases ; hence, 
the punishments befalling those who in 
ordinary life make use of the oath or the curse on 
the r^al name. 

3, Secret names. — The person who is adjured or 
evoked, not being able to avoid the declamation of 


his name, has naturally devised a means of resist- 
ing incantations and exorcisms. He keeps his 
name seciet. From the most humble spirit to the 
most powerful of the gods, each has a ‘secret 
name,’ wdiich no one is supposed to know. He 
defends it jealously as his very life. Jor, as 
the texts say, ‘this is his name by which he 
breathes.’ 

Of the many examples in Egyptian literature none is clearer 
in this respect than the famous legend of the god Ra. He was 
stung by a scorpion, and nothing could cure him until, over- 
come by the pain, he told I'^is nw secret name, which she used 
to compose an invincible exorcism and drive out the poison (for 
the different versions of this classical episode see Maspero, 
Sistovre, i, 167 ff. ; and Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, i. 
224 ff.). 

But man also employs all his patience and in- 
genuity to find out the secret names in order to 
get possession of them. The priestly bodies of 
each of the provinces of feudal Egypt were en- 
gaged in committing to writing collections of 
foi'mulse containing the knowledge of mysterious 
names. The medicine-men of the modern Congo 
do the same. Of those collections, which were at 
first passed on orally, an important part of what is 
known to us concerns everything connected with 
the fate of the dead. They are proved by phil- 
ology (and often with the help of the natural 
sciences) to go back to the pre-historic period. 

The lists called Books of the Dead and Pyramid Texts are base<i 
almost entirely on the knowledge of secret names. B\ them 
are annulled dangers from serpents, crocodiles, hippopotami, 
and monkeys armed with knives that he in wait for the dead on 
the roads of the other woild , the lions which guard the gaten 
of Alcis are reduced to powerlessness ; hostile spints are 
dispersed; the protections and obstacles of the mysterious 
kingdoms have no longer any power when the hidden name of 
their spirit is pronounced. The fourteen secret names of the 
fairy barque and its principal pait-? p’ace it at the disposal of 
the dead. The mysterious names of the thread which captuie- 
the souls of the dead, pronounced by the shade on its jouriic.' , 
j enable him to escape it. By the same means he crosses the 
lakes of fire ; he also knows the mysterious names of the magical 
weapons placed at his service to drive back or strike the hostile 
deities. Having at last drived at the land of the dead, he 
causes the gates to open by bis knowledge of the ‘names’ of 
the leaves and locks of the doors ; he can find a place for him- 
self there and obtains command over the inhabitants and the 
chief of the spirits by telling them that he * knows their names ’ 
and by pronouncing imperiously* the names of the guardians of 
the Seven Regions or those of the Twenty-one mysterious 
Py tones. It is not so much on account of his virtues and 
religious ments as by* the knowledge of their secret names that 
he ODtairis from the foriy-two judges of the dead the right tt» 
live m peace in the kingdom of Osiris. In the stellar or 
heavenly voyages which the theologies of the Pyramid TeM'^ 
j prescribe for the human soul, it is again by the pronunciation 
! of the secret names that the dead sail across the spaces 
conciliate the aerial groups of hunmamit, compel the gods of 
lights or of dark spaces to give them help or allow them to 
pass, to let them sail with them, or to share their pow*ers or 
their food with them. 

These powerful collections, elaborated for the 
use of dead chiefs, then gradually for the use of 
all the initiated, were secret. Writing, by fixing 
them, has preserved them for science, so that we 
say that on many points of the religion-magic 
of Egypt we know from the papyri secrets which 
the people of Egyptian civilization, with the ex- 
ception of priests and compilers of books, did not 
know. 

The priestly body naturally had similar collec- 
tions of mysterious names for the living Egyptians. 
Only some of them have come down to us (especi- 
ally from the medical papyri) for cases of illness, 
possession, bad dreams, etc., and. for avoiding 
ghosts, noxious animals, and the other dangers of 
everyday life. Unfortunately we do not know the 
formularies for the great operations of national 
worship. Perhaps they have never even been 
written out on account of the gravity and the all- 
owerfulness of the use of such names. They may 
ave been bequeathed orally from priest to priest 
at the time of initiation. We shall never know 
any but the apparent names of the greatest gods 
of Egypt. The real names of Amon, ‘ whose name 
is secret,’ Atumu, ‘the mysterious,’ Min, and 
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many others are unknown. The only thing that 
we know of the most powei'ful of all, the sun Ba, 
is that he had a secret, all-powerful name, and that 
Isis alone knew it one day {cf. p. 152^). We should 
remember that those formidable real names borne 
in classical antiquity by Zeus, Athene, Dionysos, 
etc., have never been found out— names which 
from century to century were known only by the 
priests in their service and the initiates of the 
great mysteries. We do not yet know the real 
name of Borne. 

Private and personal magic made the same efforts 
as the national priesthood to know the names 
necessary for the good or evil operations which it 
had in hand. Like the magic of the temples, it 
utilized all methods to penetrate the secrets of the 
names. It arranged them in the same way in lists 
and tables. A ‘ curse table,’ a charm, or an amulet 
of the magic of Grseco-Roman Egypt differed in 
no way in composition and appearance from the 
means invented by the regular priesthood (cf. 
Budge, Egyptian MagiCy pp. 177-179, and the 
important considerations on the Egyptian origin 
of the rites of Gnostic magic). 

The irresistible power of the name and the 
knowledge of the name being united, man was 
theoretically all-powerful. How, then, were so 
many failures in practice to be explained? The 
answer is easy. Non-civilized races have often 
answered it m their way. To evoke a name is the 
most difficult thing imaginable. A name is too 
living and subtle a thing for a few pronounced 
syllables of it to be magically its exact counter- 
part. Even an extraordinarily detailed collection 
of hundreds of precautions was not sufficient to 
give faithfully tne cadence, tonality, rhythm, and 
accent of each of the chanted syllables which con- 
^tituted a name. A single mistake destroyed the 
whole evocation, as a single fault in syntonization 
destroys all means of communication between two 
stations of telephony or of wireless telegraphy. A 
thousand xmsuccessful attempts were explained 
just as easily, so that one single apparent success 
might be remembered as a decisive proof. 

4. Primitive elements which have disappeared 
or are absent. — ^AU the preceding facts refer to 
primitive Egypt. But at the most ancient period 
accessible to research several of the characteristics 
pointed out with regard to primitive peoples are no 
longer found; name-tabus do not occur, except 
under the reverential form prohibiting the thought- 
less use of divine names (see below, § 7) ; the 
prohibition of ordinary names does not appear; 
and that of the names of the dead and of kings is 
replaced by the exact opposite. In fact, nobody 
any longer makes a lavish use of invocations or 
formulae in the name of the dead ; and, far from 
prohibiting names similar to those of gods or kings, 
the great majority of the Egyptians give their 
children names like those of the reigning Phaiaoh, 
or expressing devotion or consecration to this 
sovereign master. The children called *Pepy is 
living’ in the Vlth dynasty, the Amenhoteps and 
the Thotmeses of the X Vlllth, those called ‘ Great 
is the heart of Psammeticlius ’ under the Suites, 
and so on throughout each reign, are innumerable. 
The hundreds of names derived from those of gods 
(their apparent names, of course) also show ail the 
imaginable ways of uniting man to bis gods by a 
series of names of relation, protection, love, or 
devotion. 

The longest list is that of the ordinary theophoric names 
ending in mas ie.g.y Thotniass=‘Thdth has fashioned him*), 
hotep (e.g.t Amonhotep-‘He is united to Amon’), mm (e p., 
Phtahmiri= ‘ He is the beloved of Phtah ’), sotpu (e.p,, Elnisotpu 
= ‘He is the chosen or the elect of Ra’), etc. Apocopate 
theophoric names form the next important group, constructed 
on a plan similar to the Semitic formation {e.g.^ Abdu, * He is 
his Servant/ ue, the servant of God). The rest of the list is 
made up of groups of designations referring to physical pecu- 


liarities, of epithets of praise or of good luck, etc. (cf., for 
details, Erman, Life in Ancient Egvpt^ p 158 ff ). Surnames, 
euon vinous names (ran nojh), the gieat name (ran af>), etc , are 
simply dcteiminafcive of evervday life or the comnemoraiion of 
a notable fact, without anv special religious iirpoitancc. 

Two other characteristics deserve mention : 
(1) there are only very faint traces of the belief 
in the re-incarnation of the dead in newly-born 
children, showing that this belief possibly existed 
at a time untouched by research, in the most 
remote archaic period ; and (2) two passages in the 
so-called ‘popular’ literature seem to allude to 
the possibility that the newly-horn infant received 
a secret name from its mother at birth ; but nothing 
definite is known on the point. 

With regard to ‘ totemic ’ names, if Egypt evei 
passed through this phase, there is no trace of it 
left in the periods known to us. At the time of 
the most ancient monuments, in order to confer 
on her living subjects and on her dead most of the 
protections which the totem and its name give to 
primitive races, Egypt had an amazingly perfect 
system of affiliation to the cult of a certain pro- 
tector-god, by initiation into the mysteries of the 
god. The title amkhu assumed by the initiates is 
followed by the name of the god, to whom the man 
henceforth owes special allegiance, and from whom 
he will receive protection m this life and in the 
life to come. Iffie abandonment of the childish 
secret and of the materially magical association 
between the man and the depositary of life is 
replaced by initiation of a properly religious char- 
acter, and the divine name, being united, but not 
confused, with that of the man, marks reciprocal 
obligations and duties, to which time by degrees 
gives a moral character. 

$. Written names.— Among non-civilized laces 
the vital principle of the name may be materially 
seized ana incorporated in another person or thing 
(cf . Names [Prim itive]). The latter is consequently 
transformed into a living person possessing the 
personality of the one whose name has been pro- 
nounced. This theoiy gave rise to fetishes and 
idols. It led semi-civilized Egypt to try to repio- 
duce persons and objects, and thus she made her 
first attempts at painting and modelling. She 
advanced no farther in this lespect than a score 
of other races in modern Africa. But, when by 
pictography she attained a kind of magical semi- 
writing, the consequences were incalculable. On 
receiving a name, the written forms Jived the same 
magic life as living beings. Having arisen fiom 
ideograms, then from phonetic signs, of a value 
independent of the characters or forms which were 
drawn, they retained the faculty of keeping alive 
the sounds which they wished to express. It was 
possible from that time to torifc a name, and, by 
pronouncing the name on the wTiting, to enclose 
it for ever «Qive with all its magical powers in the 
signs traced by the hand of man. Written magic 
was created. Henceforward all that the voice 
had been able only to evoke, writing could fix. 
Names and their powers were contained on a stone, 
on a board, or on a papyrns-leaf. The tables and 
‘conjuring books’ of priestly magic appeared. 
The thousand applications of the names of gods, 
spirits, forces, substances, the dead, belong to the 
subject of magic {g.v . ), and need not be enumerated 
here. But we must notice the chief consequences 
in order to understand the history of names in 
Egyptian civilization. 

(1) If an object or substance [e.g., a papyrus-roll) 
contains written names, each of the signs of the 
name has the same marvellous power as the soul 
of the person possessing the name. The essential 
condition is that during the writing out the names 
are pronounced aloud. Hence the ability to trans- 
fer the soul by contact or mingling to whatever 
the priest ox sorcerer wishes. A formula applied 
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to the forehead, or, hetter still, boiled and diluted 
in a beverage, introduces into the body the ‘ name- 
sonls* of the gods or spirits whose names it con- 
tains. All countries have employed this method 
in their magic, but it was Egypt that first prac- 
tised it. 

(2) Every ‘ resemblance ’ of a person may become 

his exact equivalent by having his name inscribed 
on it (the name, of course, being pronounced diiiing 
the operation ) — e ff,, the statues, a,ud figu- 

rines of temples and tombs, and \ ■■ .igw.c-" of the 
servants of the dead in the frescoes and bas-reliefs ; 
for the applications made by sorcery and magic see 
artt. Magic. 

The operation of * making the name live * often ran the risk 
of exposing- the name, thus written, to the exorcism of an 
enemy- Tne prohioui.e foimulaa were some protection against 
the danger The hiding-place of the statues in the serdab of 
the Memphite tombs uasanotner protecuon. Several isolated 
cases show greater ingenuity. Maspero (Guide *Mus4e Caire^ 
p. 225) cites a ushabtz (or funerary statue), on which the 
engraved name of the dead man has been covered with a layer 
of enamel The same precaution has perhaps been taken in the 
case of some of the wooden statues covered with thm painted 
stucco preserved in our Egyptian museums. 

(3) Other more curious examples show that the 
name, iu its written form, could as a real material 
soul be incorporated with any object whatever, 
that it was instantaneously transformed into a 
person, or that it changed into a kind of talismanic 
shelter which would hide and guard the life of the 
individual for ever. The most convincing examples 
are given in the Books of the Dead. Both in 
funeiary and in ordinary life they try to enclose 
the name-soul in scarabsei (cf. Maspero, Guide^ p. 
638) or in amulets and talismans (cf . Budge, Egyp. 
MagiCi p. 160, and Gods of the Egyptians, i. 301), 
of which the museums show ingenious varieties. 

The most characteristic of these methods is undoubtedly 
the small stone cut into the shape of the hierogUphic sign 
meaning ‘name’ (0|), or ran, with the name of the posscs-sor 
engraved on it (cf. Maspero, Guide, p 525) It is intercstinir to 
compare with these customs the pas'.age in Revelation (217) 
where it is said concerning the Ghuich of Pergaiiios that the 
neophyte received ‘ a white stone, and upon the stone a new 
name written, which no one knoweth but he that receiv eth it.’ 

It is therefore the very souls of the persons 
whose names are written on them that those rdn- 
figuies contain. This explains {a) the sacred value 
of the royal statues in Amaina. represeriung tne 
Pharaoh and liis relatives liolding tightly in their 
hand'* large talismans of this shape, on which are 
inscribed the names of the king and the god Atonu ; 
there could be no surer means of securing tor ever 
the union of the two substances, the divine and 
the royal ; (6) the numerous scenes in which the 
king oners, as a valuable ex voto, a tablet on which 
Ms name is inscribed ; he is consecrating his soul 
to his god ; (c) the abundance of those rans among 
the royal names in the sacrifice scenes and on the 
pieces of sacred furniture. Through time the 
barbarity of the primitive idea was softened, and 
what was originally a work of divine sorcery was 
transformed into a proof of piety. We now under- 
stand the religious meaning of the Egyptian 
statues in which the worshippers unite their eternal 
deiStiny with that of their god by kneeling and 
holding, not a representation of the god, out a 
tablet on which is engi'aved the raw-, the divine 
name-soul, of their master. 

We now seem to be far removed from those 
first ages of Egyptian magic, when a person hid 
his name in an object, as the hero Bitm hid his 
soul in the blossom of a tree ; and far from the 
strange magic of the Pyramid Texts, in which the 
name-soul of the king animates his crowns, weapons, 
throne, and the parts of his dress, where it is min- 
gled with the 


Nevertheless the mystic scene of the ashdu tree 


kings of Egypt, 
divine soul into 


lame-souls of the gods. Thus the 
like those of Dahomey, passed their 


shows us that at the height of the classical periocF 
the king was led on the coronation day in front of 
the god-tree at Heliopolis — the tree in which one 
of the souls of Atumu dwelt — and that tliere his 
name was engraved on the fruits of the tree. The 
name-soul thus penetrated into the etern^ sub- 
stance of the god and theie mingled its destiny for 
ever. Over a score of bas-reliefs prove the survival 
of such ceremonies as late as the XXth dynasty. 
But, as a matter of fact, during the historic period 
these rites were simply traditional ceremonies to 
which only a symbohcsal value was attached ; and 
we may be sure that, in the coronation ceremony, 
as in the family- worship of the dead, ‘ to make the 
name live' had acquired the high meaning of 
commemoration which it has in our own day. 

6. Names and creation. — As we said above, from 
the neolithic age to the classical period Egypt 
passed through the successive conceptions to be 
seen arising and evolving in the various religions 
of non-civilized races. Like the most * primitive ' 
of those, ancient Egypt was acquainted with the 
vague ‘sky -god,' indistinguishable from the sub- 
stance of the sky, the general author of life and 
death. The great Horus of the earliest legends, 
the god Anliuri, the thunder-god Minu, giver of 
the rain which engenders life, the mysterious 
Atumu hidden in the primordial water, and ten 
others of the same kind were distributed among 
the local religions of pre-hist oric Egypt. In order 
to organize and vivify inert matter, and to ‘ create,' 
man had believed that he obtain^ the fertilizing 
substance from himself, from his sweat or his tears 
(Horus), his saliva (Knumu and Hikit), or his 
semen (Atumu) when he was imagined as of the 
male sex. A second, more advanced, theory 
believed in birth by the supreme god. There were 
sky-goddesses (the pre-historic Nuit, Hathor, 
Mihit, Neith, and the pre-historic Isis) who were at 
first believed to be capable of conceiving by their 
own energy, then (in a more learned theory) fecun- 
dated by an exterior divine principle (hence, 

the common idea of cow-goddesses suckling human 
beings, then fecundated in their turn by the son- 
god to whom they have given birth ; cf. the final 
theory of the sky-goddess represented as a cow, 
suckling the sun in the form of a calf, which, 
having become a bull, is the ‘husband of his 
mother’ and fecundates her with a constantly 
renewed life). Such theories gradually gave place, 
partly at least, to clearer theories, in which man, 
understanding the rdle of the sun better, assigned 
the first place to that luminary, who, however, 
still used material effort, or at least action, in order 
to create. This stage, which non-civilized races 
never surpassed, the Egyptians exceeded by a long 
way through their knowledge of names, and their 
ability to deduce from them. Finding in the 
omnipotence of the chanted voice, and consequently 
in the power of the name, the solutions of the prob- 
lems 01 primitive races, the Egyptians decided that, 
if names are the vital substances of all beings, it 
was by names that creation was effected. The 
latent^ life was organized by the god, who, by pro- 
nouncing the names of all personalities and entities, 
created them. The vibrations of energy, co-ordi- 
nated in sonorous vaves, formed chanted words, 
attracted matter, and animated it with as many 
different forms as there were names. It was at 
Hermopolis that theolo^ arrived at this clever 
idea, and Thoth (later Hermes Trismegistus) was 
‘ the god who created by the voice.' This fact is 
important for the origin of systems infinitely more 
philosophical which came to light later— 
Pythagoras's system of numbers. 

7 . The name of the Eternal. — ^If the name is the 
divinely originated particle which animates every 
living thing, Egyptian theology, proceeding from 
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one difficulty to another, had to face the problem 
of the origin of the creator-god himself. Like 
Genesis and the ancient demiurgies, it could not 
believe that the god pre-existed l^fore matter, and 
tried to imagine how he freed himself from it in 
order^fterwards to organize it. The most impor- 
tant of the Egyptian texts on this point is ch. 
xxviii. of the Book of the Dead^ where the supreme 
god, in order to show himself and to obtain posses- i 
sion of his own person, utters his name himself, I 
and at the same moment exists apart from mattei i 
{cf. Budge, Gods of the Egyptians^ i. 307, and 
Erman, Egyp, Religion^ p. 156). 

Having arrived at this point, the theory of names 
entered a new phase, less limited by verbal magic, 
in which the crudeness of the primitive data was 
transfoimed until it reached a high stage of refine- 
ment. The divine name tended to become a power 
rather than a material soul, and, as Egyptian 
theology realized better the many aspects of the I 
god and his energies, it saw that this power, single [ 
in its essence, was multiple in its manifestations. 
It explained the matter by teaching that the god 
had as many name-souls as he had attributes or 
functions (dperai). Hence legends like that of the 
sun creating his names in order to organize his 
powers as master of the universe ; hence the series 
of names possessed by the chiefs of the divine 
world ; and hence the necessity that man should 
know those names of his gods and the value of 
enumerations and lists. The range of such 
a principle was considerable. Round primitive 
divine names (we are speaking only of their unhidden 
names) new secondary names described their divine 
activities. They created gods ‘one in several 
persons,* and the theological task was refined and 
erfected from century to century. In spite of the 
ifficulty of such researches, Egyptology can now 
find out the oldest names of the great gods of pre- 
historic Egypt ; it has recovered for each of the 
independent nations the old primordial gods, the 
general author of life and master of invisible things, 
the sky-gods represented as a hawk (Horns, 
Montu), an eagle (Minu, Anhuri), a ram (Knumu, 
Amonu), or, if they are goddesses, as a vulture 
(Mauit), a cow (Nuit, Hathor, Mihit), etc. Their 
names expressed a pure and simple quality : ‘ The 
Mysterious,* ‘The Hidden,* ‘The Very Strong,’ 
‘He who is on High,’ etc. But, in proportion as 
divine intervention ceased to be confined to vague 
initial functions, and as its beneficent and active 
rdle multiplied in definite activities, so the name- 
souls multiplied also, and created the series of 
‘ secondary persons ’ of the god. The separate func- 
tions were at first probably quite humble, Khonsu, 
called Nofirhotpu, was a healer and exorcizer, while 
Khonsu, named Pairisakhru, replied by oracles, and 
Khonsu, ‘the brilliant dweller in Thebes,’ magi- 
cally protected the products of the eaith. Time 
modified what was originally too material in this 
division of the powers of Khonsu. The powers of 
the gods contained in their divine names became 
especially aids and divine virtues. In the case of 
the great gods their number was augmented by all 
that was expected from them on liioeaiih. The 
list of these names gradually included all the ideas 
of the Egyptian on the delov. At the same time, 
if each of the names continued to make a new soul 
for the god, these souls gradually became merely 
manifestations, for the sake of the material world, 
of a single soul, whose names are pious epithets. 
As the same task was carried on for each of the 
great local gods, no means of fnsion was more 
efficacious in multiplying hypostases. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the evolution of the r61e 
of the name has played a part of the greatest 
importance in the history of Egyptian syncretism. 

8* Names of children of the frods. — In the case 


of human beings a pai-allel evolution appears. 
Royal, feudal, and priestly names had at first been 
simple magical statements of the bond uniting 
the god to the person who beai's a theophorie or 
theogenic name. They had protected with their 
mysterious power those on whom they had been 
conferred. Later they had established the delega- 
tion of power possessed by the representative of the 
gods on the earth. The modern IN egus of Abyssinia, 
who at his coronation took the name of ‘ He who 
watches on the Frontiers,’ simply did what the 
Pharaohs of ancient Egypt did (cf. King [Egyptian]). 
But a day came when the coronation names of these 
kings lost their power of materially mingling with 
the magical souls of the gods to indicate the moral 
role, of justice and beneficence, which the kings 
expected to inherit from them on the earth (cf, ih. ). 
The names of the feudal nobility and those of the 
servants of the gods underwent similar changes as 
each had his task pointed out in this world by the 
divine organizeis of the /c6<r;Uos (see Dualism 
[Egyptian]). 

There is no doubt that a similar course was taken 
by the ideas connected with the names of ordinary 
mortals. Theophorie names (apocopated or not) 
and names taken from those of the king had the 
same crude magical beginnings; they graduallj^ 
became a sign of piety and devotion towards the 
sovereign or divine patron. With those who took 
the names of the deceased ancestors of the family 
the idea might have been to revivify those names ; 
but it was no longer in the sense attributed to it 
by primitive peoples ; it was for the same purpose 
which we hav.e to-day when we call our children 
after those whom we have loved and who ai-e no 
more. 

When formal magic thns gave up its rights in 
the power of names and its inresistiole effects, the 
Egyptian metaphysics of the last twelve centuries 
took up the study of the matter. The virtues of 
the names passed from the Hermopolitan demiur^ 
into the refined systems of Hermesianism and Tris- 
megistus, whence they spread to the ancient 
classical world of the Mediterranean. But in the 
low levels of human thought popular magic clung 
fiimly to the original ideas. It persisted in seek- 
ing evocation by the names of the forces which it 
wished to subject, and did not fear to subjugate 
even the ^ods of good to the service of the absurd 
or of the individual passions. Extended giadually 
towards the gods of evil, it spread its ‘ Egyptian 
sorceries’ in the empire, and, surviving attei the 
old religions from which it arose, continued to our 
day its puerile or hateful pursuits. It shows by its 
recent successes in handling the names in the lists 
of demonology that, if there are still any ‘primitive 
people’ in this world, they are not necessarily 
to be looked for among uncivilized races. 

Literatukb — J H. Breasted, Anoient Records of Bgypty 
Chicago, 1906-07, iv. 753, 906, 925 f. ; E, A. W. Budge, 
Egyptian M agie"^, 1=6-17*^, of the F^yp- 
tianSj do. 1904, j JJ'j'' -Cl.', '/. F'r'i 'm/- il. '>>n net'i, .. 
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1909, ch. IV. GEOEGB FoUCART. 

NAMES (Hebrew). — I. INTRODUCTION.-- A 
few well-attested names have survived from the 
earliest centuries of the Hebrew nation, a far 
larger number from various periods of the monarchy 
(c. 1050-586 E.c.) and aerain from certain neriods 
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between the Exile and the Fall of Jerusalem in 
A.l>, 70, Even before the last date, and still more 
subsequently, the growing practice of naming 
children after relatives, especially the grandfather ^ 
— a practice which was little if at all in vogue 
among the Hebrews before the 5th cent. B,c ® — 
and also the practice of reviving distinguished 
names of the past,* and the incursion of foreign 
names {e,g., Persian, Greek, Roman), were leading 
to a great falling olf in the creation of Hebrew 
names, at all events of such names as were really 
fresh and not mere abbreviations or modifications 
of existing names. The present survey, therefore, 
takes nothing more than incidental notice of 
Jewish names after A.i>. 70.^ 

Names are principally (1) names of places, and 
(2) names of persons ; (3) a third class, tribal or 
clan names, consists of names in large part closely 
related to one or other of the first two classes. The 
names of a large number of places occupied in 
historical times by the Hebrews are known ; but it 
is certain that many of them were in existence 
before the Hebrews settled in Canaan, and it is 
pi-obahle that with few exceptions the place-names 
of Canaan mentioned in the Bible were given by 
Semites indeed, but not by that particular branch 
of Semites known to us as Hebrews. The discus- 
sion of these names falls outside the present 
article,® which will be concerned only with personal 
names. 

The sources of our knowledge of Hebrew names 
are mainly three : (1) the OT ; (2) the Aramaic 
papyri® discovered at Elephantine (and Assuan), 
which contain the names or several hundred J ews 
living at Elephantine in the 6th cent. B.c. ; (3) 
Babylonian business documents,'^ especially those 
found at Nippur and dating from the reigns of 
Artaxerxes i, and Darius IL (464-404 B.C.). Ex- 
cept in special instances, names from these sources 
will he cited without reference ; but, unless the 
context already makes the provenance of a name 
clear, the Elephantine names will he distinguished 
by the addition of (Egyp.), the Babylonian 
by the addition of (Bah.). The Biblical names 
can easily be traced in Hebrew dictionaries or 
Biblical concordances,® the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian in the indexes to the works of Sayce and 
Cowley, of Sacliau, and of Hilprecht and Clay 
cited in the footnotes. In addition to the OT, 
such literary sources as the extra-canonical litera- 
ture of the Jews contain some names not otherwise 
known ; and to the discovery of ostraka at Samaria 
we are indebted for knowledge of an important 

1 G. B. Gray, Studies in Sebrew Proper Names (cited here- 
after as SPN), p. 2 ff. 

3 Ib, ; also, in further detail and with some correction, G. B. 
Gray, ‘ Children named after Ancestors in the Aramaic Papyri 
from Elephantine and Assuan,' m Studien zur semitiacken 
Philologie . , . Juhus WeHhavsen . . . ge'ioidTnet, Giessen. 
19U^163ff. 

3 uPNy p. 7, with the references in n. 1. 

For these names see Ir. Zunz, Namen der Juden (1837), 
reprinted in Gesammelte Schrtften, Berlin, 1876, ii. 1-82 ; H. P. 
Cbajes, Beitrdge zur nordsem. Orumatolo^f Vienna, 1900. 

8 The present writer has discussed them elsewhere ; see J&Bi, 
3307-'332O, where (3308) evidence is given for tiie statement 
above that many place-names were certainly pre-Hebraic. 

3 A. H. Sayce and A. B. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri discovered 
at AssuaUf London, 1906 (with index of the proper names); 
E. Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Mlephantme^ 
Leipzig, 1911 (also with index of proper names). 

7 IL V. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay, * Business Documents of 
Murashfl Sons of Nippur,' in Series A: Cuneiform Texts of the 
Babytonian Expedition of the University of Pen7isylvama,vQls. 
ix., X , Philadelphia, 1898-1904 ; and A, T. Clay, Univer^y of 
Peni^lvaniay^ The Museum Puiblieations of the Babylonian 
Section^ voL ii. no. 1, do. 1912, A few Jewish names of the 
reigns of Cyrus and Darius are given in K L. Tallqvist, Neu- 
babylonisches Namenbueh, Helsingfors, 1905; cf. S. Daiches, 
7Vte Jews in Babylonia in the Time of Ezra and Nehemtah ac- 
cording to Babylonian Inscriptions^ London, 1910. 

8 To facilitate reference Biblical names will generally be 
cited by the forms given in the EV ; to which recognized dots 
under letters and the sign " for y will sometimes be added. 


group of Hebrew names assigned by the discoverers 
to tlie 9th cent. B.c. ; unfortunately no facsimiles 
of the ostraka have yet been published nor have 
the inscriptions been systematically edited, and we 
remain dependent on merely provisional informa- 
tion.^ A certain number both of names taown 
from liteiary sources and of others not so knowm 
have been found on seals, coins, etc.* 

The material furnished by all these sources is 
considerable ; hut there are difficulties in the use 
of it, and consequent uncertainties in conclusions 
derived from it, which should at the outset be 
briefiy indicated. (1) Proper names are peculiarly 
liable to corruption in the process of transcription ; 
and a comparison of the forms in the Hebiew text 
and the Greek version of the OT shows how fre- 
quently as a matter of fact Hebrew names pre- 
served in literary sources have been misread.® 
Names derived directly from the cuneiform tablets, 
the Samaritan ostraka, or the Egyptian papyri are, 
of course, exempt from this particular aanger, 
though occasional examples of obvious mistakes of 
the scribe or engraver*^ are found. But even with 
these names we have to alIo\v for uncertainties 
of decipherment ; these may arise from injury to 
the material on which the names are written or 
inscribed, or from the ambiguity of certain signs — 
e.p., in the Egyptian papyri the letters d and r are 
quite indistinguishable. (2) The chronology of 
names is frequently uncertain. There are in this 
connexion two distinct questions ; (a) Wiien was a 
I given name first formed ? ; (6) To what date is a 
I particular use of the name to he assigned ? In 
general with regard to {a) we can rarely assert 
more than that a given name had been first formed 
as earlyjts such and such a date — the date, namely, 
of the first person to bear the name. Question (o) 
turns on the character or trustworthiness of docu- 
ments ; granted that the papyri are genuine, 
it is certain that the name Penuliah (n'^ua), though 
unknown to the OT, had been created as early as 
the 5th cent. B.C., for it occurs several times in the 
Elephantine papyri. So also, gi'anted the correct- 
ness of the text, the name (xahael (To 1^) was 
I created as early as the date of the book of Tobit — 
say the 3rd cent. B.c. ; but, in view of the general 
character of that book, the genealogy in which this 
name occurs canndt be described as good evidence 
that Gabael was as ancient as the 9th cent, B.C., to 
which the story refers it. So also many names 
referred in Chronicles to periods centuries earliei 
than that work, or in P to the Mosaic age, can- 
not safely be accepted as possessing the antiquity 
attributed to them ; some of them may be Y&ry 
ancient, some almost certainly are not ; but all 
that can safely be affirmed is that they are at least 
as ancient as the book of Chronicles in the one case, 
and as the source P in the other.® (3) Even when 
a name can be read with certainty, and its age 
determined, its meaning may he obscure or am- 
1 See D. G. Lyon's art. in the Harvard Theological Review for 
January 1911, based on mformataon supplied by the excavator, 
G. A. Reisner; The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement^ April 1911, pp. 79-83 (S. B. Driver)h; R&me M- 
blique, April, 1911, pp. 290-293 (P. M. Abel) ; G. B. Gray, ExpT 
xxvxi. [1915} 67-62. 

3 M. A. I^evy, Siegel und Gemmm, Leipzig-, 1869, c. iii, ‘ Siegel 
mit althebraiachen Inschriften ' ; F. VV. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, London, 1903; of. G, A. Cooke, Text-book of North 
Semitic Inscriptions, Oxiovd, 1903 ; M. Lidzbarski, Ilandbuch 
der nordsemittsche Epigraphik, Berlin, 1898, and Ephemeris, 
i.-ni. [Giessen, 1900-12] ; Academic dea Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, Repertoire d'E^raphie s4mitigue, i. and lu. Pans, 
1900-16. 

3 See, e g., the notes to the lists of names in BPN, pp. 277- 
310, or cf the equivalents in Hatch and Redpath's Concordance 
to the LXX (Supplement i.). The extent of corruption was, 
however, exaggerated by T. K. Oheyne {EBi, pasmn, Critiea 
Biblica, etc.) , see G. B. Gray, * The . . . Textual Tradition of 
Hebrew Proper Names,' in JQR xiii. [1900-01] 376-391. 

4Cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuck der nordsem, Epigraphik, p. 

8 See HPN, ch. iii. 
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biguous. As a matter of fact, tlie meanings of 
many Hebrew names remain quite uncertain, and 
some apparently obvious and straightforward 
names are ambiguous ; does Azaniah mean 
‘God bears,' or, as Noldeke thinks, ‘God weighs' ? 
Either^meaning is possible enough ; the root pK, 
‘to hear,’ is familiar, though the verbal form in 
use is Hiphil, not Kal j the verb pi«, ‘ to weigh,’ is 
not actually found in Hebrew literature, but its 
existence is perhaps attested by aumo, ‘scales.’ 
Even when the etymology of a name is clear and 
unambiguous and the meaning in part clear, the 
complete meaning may remain ambiguous. Aza- 
riah means * Jahweh has helped ’ ; but whom ? and 
how ? Such uncertainties can only be limited in 
proportion as it is possible to group and classify 
names. Before leaving this question of ambiguity, 
it should be remembered that the same name 
probably acquired different ranges of meaning at 
different periods and in different circles ; and that 
the continued existence of some names w^as prob- 
ably promoted by the ease with which tlie sense 
in which they might be understood could be modi- 
fied. The various stories of the naming of childien 
show how easOv the real etymology, even if fairly 
obvious, could be set aside m favour of a false one. 
Samuel really meant ‘ name of God’ : ^ but it might 
be given by some one who wished to record that 
the child had been ‘asked of God ’(IS P®). Jesus 
or Joshua certainly had originally no reference 
to deliverance from sin (Mt 1^^), though it is 
not inconceivable that in certain circles even 
before the Christian era the name was sometimes 
chosen because this meaning had been imported 
into it. 

Ovdng to the various uncertainties and ambig- 
uities arising from the causes just indicated, it is 
obviously unwise to base any far-reaching conclu- 
sions on a single name, especially if that name is 
but once attested. Guided by this consideration, we 
may proceed first to a general survey of the mean- 
ings of Hebrew names, reserving for the close of 
our discussion some reference to their chronological 
distribution, and some account of one or two 
special problems. 

II. Classification, — Hebrew names may be 
classified in respect of their formation, ^ as (i.) 
simple, i.e, consisting of a single element — e.y., 
‘H:kesh, ‘crooked’; or (ii.) compound, i.e. consist- 
ing of more than one element — e.y., Nathanael, 

‘ God has given.’ Compound names are most com- 
monly, like the example just cited, sentences; 
simple names are commonly epithets; hut some 
compounds are epithets — Obadiah, ‘servant 
of Jah(weh),’ and others in which the two elements 
are nouns in the genitive relation, and a large 
number of simple names are sentences or aie 
derived from sentences ; such, o.g,^ are those which 
consist of the 3rd pers. sing, of a verb; e.g,, 
Nathan, ‘ (he) has given.’ The example just cited 
is really an abbreviation of such statements as 
‘God (or Jahweh) has given,’ which fuller state- 
ments also occur as proper names (Nathanael, 
Elnathan, J[eh]onathan). Occasionally at least 
the same individual was known by both the longer 
and the shorter form ; thus Ahaz, king of Judah, I 
is named by the fuller form-Jehoahaz in an inscrip- ! 
tion of Tiglath-pileser. So also in the Elephantine 
papyri n'cno and ncno interchange, n'nnno once 
appears as neno (see the notes in Sayce-Cowley on 
A. 9, D. 36), and na ’ni;D of Sachau P is probably 
identical with ]m na nuiys of Sayce-Cowley H, 16, 

1 Against some recent attempts to explain the name other- 
wise, see S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Looks of 
Samuel^ Oxford, 1913, pp. 16-19. 

a Into details as to the varions grammatical forma of the com- 
pound names it is impossible to enter here ; see HPN under 
‘ Grammatical Structure of Compound Ifames,^ in the Index ; 
and EBi, s.v, ‘Names* (§§ 20-23, 75-79). 


J. 17. But, generally speaking, such longer and 
I shorter forms are distinct names applicable to 
different people. Another considerable class of 
names (caritatives) ^ consists of abbreviations or 
modifications of what were originally sentence- 
names in which one element is not simply omitted 
but 4s replaced by an ending, some modification 
especially in the vocalization often taking place in 
the other element also ; in this way it is probable, 
e.g., that many names in k — are to be explained ; 
thus Shimea (K'rDss?) is probably an abbreviation of 
Shemaiah Abda (Kins?) of Obadiah or 

Abdeel, or the like. In so far as such abbreviated 
or modified forms retained their meaning, it was 
the meanmg of the sentences of which they were 
abbreviations that they would naturally express 
and suggest, though many such forms may of 
course have been peculiarly liable to be used also 
with fresh meanings alien from their actual etymol- 
o^. Further pro cable examples of modifications 
of what were originally sentences are to be found, 
e.g., in names of fche form hattM : thus 2accur, 
Uasshuh, Jaddua', Malluch, Nahum, *Azzur, 
*Ak;kii^> Saddnc (Jos, Ant. XVIII. i. 1), Shallum, 
Shammua* ; the frequently recurring bm * and pni ^ 
of the Elephantine papyri may some or all he 
modifications of j^achariah, IJashabiah, Jeda'iah, 
Malchiah, Neheraiah, 'Azariah, 'Akahiah (cf. Aq- 
bi-ia-a-ma [Bab.] and Phmn. Bel'akab), Zedekiah, 
Shelemiah, Shemaiah, Gedaliah, Nethaniah re- 
spectively, and should in that case he interpreted 
accordingly, ‘(Jahweh) has remembered,’ ‘re- 
garded,’ ‘loiown,’ etc.^ Differently vocalized, 
some of these names might be passive participles 
or adjectives ; ^ in that case they would be epithets, 
and Zacur (not Zaccur) would mean ‘ remembered,’ 

‘ Azur (not * Azzur) would mean ‘ helped ’ ; Gadol 
(not Gaddul), though it would still be ambiguous 
(see below), might mean ‘gieat.’ But for the 
existence of names of the form hattHl we do not 
rest only on the vocalization of MT ; for (1) many 
Greek forms contain the reduplicated middle con- 
sonant ; so ZaKxovp/ A kkov^, 2aXXov/*, '2afxjxov€ in the 
LXX, and "ZaddovKos and laSSoys in Josephus ; (2) 
the passive participles from the roots appearing in 
Shallum and Nahum would be not Shalum and 
Nabnni but Meshullam, which frequently appears 

IE. Benan, ‘Bes Noms fcli6ophores apocop^es,’ in RFJ v. 
161ff. ; Noldeke, art. ‘Names,* In EBi, §§49-57; Xidzbarski, 
‘Semitische Kosenamen,’ in JSph. ii. 1-23. 

2 To be vocalized, perhaps, GaddOI, NattOn, rather than Gaddi 
(Sayce-Cowlej), Nathun, though in the latter, as in other similar 
names, the Babylonian forms commonly show only the single 
middle radical , e.g., Na-tu-nu, A-ku-bu, Za-bu-du ; an instance 
of the reduplication in Bab. is Sa-at-tu-ru ; cf. the Bibhcal "imo 
pointed TJnp m MT, but probably enough originally pronounced 

3 Cf. Lidzbarski, op. eit. p. 21, from whom most of the 
examples given above have been cited. It is worth observing 
that most of these names first appear relatively late; an 
isolated early example would be the name of David’s contem- 
porary, if this were pronounced not (MT; EV ‘Zadok') 
but, as in some MSS of the LXX, 2af 5ovic (cf. "P. de Lagarde, 
Bildwng der Nomina, Gottingen, 1SS9, p. 227 ff.) like the 
"ZaSSovKos of a later age cited above. The name pis of the 
Elephantine papyri in view of the consistent absence of the 1 

I is probably neither Zadok (Sayce-Cowley) nor Zadduk, but 
resembling in form Nathan, cited above. Similarly the 
Gileadite usurper (c. 746 b c.) may have been named dW (2 K 
1610), i e. Shillem, rather than n'iW(2 K Ifiis-iS) ; LXX has con- 
sistently in 2 K 151013 SoAXtjiui, not as, e.g., in 1 Oh 2*0 of 
another person, 2a\Aou/* So also of Jer 22U may 

have been rather than DlW as in 1 Ch 313. Apart from 

pnx and the earliest attested examples of names of the 

form are lUy (Jer 28i) and Dini (Nah li). Most of these 
names are confined to, but some of them are frequent in, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; 1131 and also appear 
in P ; nuy, nOT, and jnDay also occur, some of them 

frequently, in the Elephantine papyri, and 3ilpy and i/IDtr in the 
Babylonian tablets. 

4 Cf. Noldeke, ‘ Names, ’-in BBi, § 66. 
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m a proper name, and Mennham.^ It may well be 
that some names like Haniin which are pointed 
in the MT as passive participles were actually 
examples of the form hatMl, though Hanun in 
particular has the single n in Balwlonian docu- 
ments (Hilprecht-Ciay, ix. 27. 59). But these am- 
biguities, like many others connected with names, 
it is rarely possible to eliminate with certainty in 
the case of particular examples; in general we 
may conclude that some examples of both forms — 
hattHl and in use. It is impossible to 

enter here into other certain or possible types of 
caritatives such as the form haUa% possibly a 
further modification of an original katalyah^ so 
that, $.g., Zaccai ('3 t) as well as Zaccur would be 
derived from Zechariah. 

^ Sentence-names are almost all of religious 
significance ; so also are some of the names that 
are epithets, especially such of these names as are 
compounds ; but epithets consisting of a single 
element are in many cases not of religious meaning. 
We may first survey those names which are simpler 
in form and secular or less markedly religious in 
meaning, passing then to those in which a religious 
meaning is at all events more obvious. 

i Simple names or epithets.— Jacob may or 
may not mean ' one that takes hold of another by 
the heel/ and the circumstances of the child’s birth 
may or may not have been as described in Gn 25^® ; 
but the story is good evidence that the circum- 
stances of birth might suggest a child’s name. So, 
again, though it is wholly improbable that Esau 
means * red,’ and not certain that it means * hairy,’ 
Gn 25‘® indicates that the physical appearance of 
the new-born child might suggest its name. Some 
of the Hebrew names have more or less clearly 
meanings that suggest such origins. 

1 . Circumstances of birth.— (a) Yathom, Yath- 
omah, and, less clearly, Yathma®— names which 
occur in the Elephantine papyri— mean ‘ orphan ’ 
or ‘ fatherless,’ and they were probably given to 
posthumous children. Noldeke would interpret 
Jotham and Akkub (OT; Egyp. ; Bab.) in the 
same way; but both these names are ambiguous and 
may be qiiice differently explained (see above for 
Akkub, and ii. (4) below for Jotham). The mother 
of 'Azuhah, ‘ forsaken/ may have died in child- 
birth. 

(^) One or other of two children horn at a birth 
might be called Thomas (own), * twin ’ ; and a small 
group of names is perhaps to be explained of the 
relationship established by the birth : Ahab means 
‘ fathm’s brother ’ ; Ahiam should perhaps be 
vocalized ’Ahi’em, ‘mother’s brother^; Ahumai, 
if not rather a caritative, may mean ‘brother 
of my mother.’ ‘The idea is that the new- 
born child will at some future time stand by his 
mother, as if he were her brother’ (Noldeke, 
iii. $298). 

(c) Becker (noo), if vocalued Bechor, would mean 
‘ first-born ’ ; but both this name and Bichri may 
rather be derived from nos, a young camel (cf . 2 {e}). 
And, though Hakkatan may mean ‘ the youngest,’ 
it is doubtful whether the proper name is to be so 
explained (see 2 (5) below). 

(<f) Among the clearest examples of this whole 
dass are names that refer to the time of birth. 
Haggai (OT ; Egyp,; Bab.), a very popular name 
in and after the 6th cent., means ‘festal,’ born 
at the feast ; and the earlier attested woman’s 
name ?aggith has the same meaning. Shabbethai 

1 It is interesting:, if not also significant, to note the form 
KdffHt in modern names ; in Algiers Abdallah becomes 'AbbQd, 
m Syria Abd-el-Kadir becomes h:addura(cf. in Algiers KaddCkr). 
See A, Socin’s art, ‘ Die arabischen Eigennamen * in ZDM& liii 
[1899J 482-485, who compares with these Aiabic formations the 
Hebrew fUn, nciNi. 

2 Of. PSBAj 1903, p. 259, w'here it is suggested that Yathom 
was originally read in 1 Oh IBS. 


(OT; Egyp.; Bab.) means ‘Sabbatical/ is. born 
on the Sabbath ; cf. nmsa? (Sachau, Tafel 62, no. 1, 
col, ii. 4), SajSjSato? (Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. iv.), and 
Barsabbas (Ac 1-^ 15-^). Uodesh, if rightly read in 
1 Ch 8^ may, like the more obvious Pbocn. &nni3, 
mean ‘one born at the new moon’; and possibly 
nos (MT, RV, Paseah) may mean ‘one born at 
Passover’ (but see also under 2 (d)). 

(e) Place of birth or race suggested a few 
names: Jehndi, ‘Jew’; Judith, ‘Jewess’; Cushi, 
‘ Ethiopian ’ ; Beeri, ‘ belonging to (born at) Beer’ ; 
Baalmeoni (Samaritan ostraka), ‘ belonging to 
(born at) Baalmeon.’ Most, however, of the 
numerous names ending in ' — , i, are not gentilioia, 
but caritatives. 

2 . Physical characteristics. — (a) Sex perhaps 
suggested the name Geber, ‘man,’ or ‘male’ (cf. 
Job $3 RV). 

(6) Size apparently is referred to in Hakkatan, 
‘the small one’ (rather than ‘the youngest’; see 
I (c)), Gadol (Egyp.), even if rightly punctuated 
so, is rather a sentence Avith suppression of the 
divine subject than an epithet, ‘the large one.’ 

(c) There is more and better evidence that colour 
suggested names (cf. Gn 25^), though not all of the 
following are equally certain : Laban, Lebanah, 
Libni, Labani (Bab. ) may all mean ‘ white ’ ; Haruz, 

‘ yellow ’ ; Zohar, ‘ reddish white ’ ; Sheharhor, a 
name probably occurring on a Hebrew seal (JA, 
1883, m 156), ‘ black ’ (cf. Ca 1®). 

{d) Xlefects gave rise to another group of names, 
though again some of the following mignt be ques- 
tioned : baldness suggested !5-areaS (to be vocalized 
]^f6reah) and, perhaps, 5orab ; dumbness, ^leresh ; 
crookedness, Tkkesh ; scabbiness, Gareb ; leprosy, 
Zerffah. Gideon, Gideoni, like the Arabic 
may mean ‘ maimed ’ ; Paseah, if vocalized Pisseah, 
Avouid mean ‘ halting ’ (but see also under i (d)); 

\ ’Ater (OT ; Egyp.), if vocalized’ I tt§r, AAouId mean 
: ‘ left-handed ’ ; but it is not improbably an ab- 
breviation. 5arim, ^arum, l^-arumaph, may mean 
‘ Avith slit nose.* 

(e) Some of the rather numerous class of names 
derived from animals, plants, and various objects 
may have been given because the animal or object 
in question^ conspicuously suggested a physical 
characteristic detected in the infant or Avhich it 
Avas desired the child should possess when grown 
up. But in any particular instance the original 
cause of such names is generally ambiguous ; they 
may haAm reference not to physical characteristics, 
but to some accidental connexion of the object in 
question with the birth ; according to Wetzstein, 
a Bedawi girl Avas called ‘snow-fiake’ because it 
Avas snoAvy at the time of her birth (cited in E3i iii 
3300), and possibly the Hebrew Barak, ‘ lightning,’ 
should be similarly explained ; in such cases the 
narne should really be classed under (i). Nam^ 
derived from animals, again, have often been ex- 
plained by social and religious developments (see 
below). But, Avith this warning as to the uncertain 
cause of these names, we can as couvenieutly here 
as anywhere give illustrations of the general class 
of names derived from animals, etc. 

(a) Amma;s.~-The majority of the proper names 
derived from animals and mentioned in the OT 
occur as names either of places or clans or of 
foreign individuals. As against some 80 such 
names of places, clans, or foreign individuals, there 
are at most some 20 of Hebrew individuals (all 
pre-Exilic) ; these include Deborah, ‘ bee ’ ; Aiah, 
‘vulture’ ; Zimri, probably derived from zemer, ‘a 
mountain sheep’ ; Jonah, ‘ dove’ ; Zibiah, ‘gazelle’; 
^uldah, ‘Aveasel’; 'Achbor, ‘mouse’; Shaphan, 

‘ rock-badger. ’ For other examples, many of Avhich 
are uncertain, see HJPN, p. 97 ff. 

(p) Plants . — Names of individuals derived from 
plants are very few : Susanna, ‘ lily,’ and Tamar, 
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^date-palm,’ are among the clearest; Hadassah, 

' myrtle ’ ; Kimmon, the father (? individual or 
elan) of Baanah and Kechab, means * pomegranate 
Zethan is derived from zayithy ‘olive.’ Hi-il-lu- 
mu-tu (Bab.) may be identical with (Job 6®), 
‘purslmn’ (?). 

{7) Various objects. — Bal^bui: means ‘pitcher’; 
JJJotham, ‘seal’ or ‘ signet* ring ’ ; Rizpah, ‘pave- 
ment’; 'Achsah, ‘anklet’; Shoham, ‘onyx’ (or 
some other precious stone) ; g^eziah, ‘ cassia ’ ; 
B^eren-happucli, ‘ box of antimony.’ Rebecca (MX 
Rib^ah) may, like the Arabic ribky mean ‘ a cord 
for tying lambs or kids.’ 

3. Mental and moral qualities. — Some names 
probably imply such qualities, and those not 
always of a desirable kind; e.y., Nabal means 
‘fool.’ More intelligible are names denoting 
pleasantness, such as Na‘omi, Na'aniah, Na'aman, 
unless, indeed, some or ail of these are rather con- 
nected with Adonis-worship. 

ii. Compound names: names with a reli- 
gious MEANING, OR DERIVATIVES FROM SUCH 
NAMES. — Names of this class are more numerous 
than are those of class i., and they are far more 
frequently used ; whereas ino''L of the iiaiiies> cited 
under i. are known to have been borne by one, or 
perhaps two, individuals, many of the names of 
this class are known to have been borne by several 
persons, and some of them by more than a dozen 
different individuals. 

It will be best to take primary account of the 
unabbreviated compound names— names, that is 
to say, in which both the subject and predicate of 
the sentence are expressed, or, in the case of com- 
pound epithets, in which both construct and geni- 
tive are expressed. The abbreviated names may 
sometimes be cited to enforce points that are 
established by the unabbreviated forms. 

The subjeete most frequently occurring in these 
sentence-names are (1) the pr<mer name of the 
national God of the Hebrews, Jahweh, in one of 
several abbreviated forms (2) El, ^god’; (3) 
Ba*al, ‘owner’; (4) Adoni, ‘lord’; (5) Melech, 
‘king’; (6) Ab(i), ‘father’; (7) Ab(i), ‘brother’; 
(8) Am(mx), ‘ kinsman ’ ; (9) S(h)em(n), ‘ name.’ 
Some rarer elements in compound names, such as 
ohelf ‘ tent,’ may be disiegarded here ; the others 
just cited refer to some divinity ; whether they all 
refer to the same divinity is discussed below. 

Of these subjects or divine elements in names, 
the most frequent is Jah(weh) ; the OT contains 
upwards of 150 different names into which the 
element Jah(weh) enters, and mentions over 500 ^ 
persons whose names contain that element. The 
Samaritan ostraka, the Elepliantine papyri, the 
Nippur tablets, and other sources add to this 
number both of names and of persons ; e.y., out of 
some 400 Jews named in the papyri between 150 
and 170 bear a name containing Jah(weh). Next 
to Jahweh, El is the most frequent divine element, 
the known personal names containing it and men- 
tioned in the OT numbering about 113 (including 
some tribal names) ; next in frequency come com- 
pounds with Ab and Ah, each of these, however, 
entering into fewer than 25 names. Compounds 
with Am, Baal, Melech, Ad on, number less than 
a dozen each, and Sliaddai, Zur, and Shem form 
each of them a part of two or three names only. 

1 In the OT irr and r (EV J eho, Jo)at the beg^inning* of names, 
and in' and n' (EV * -lah ') and occasionally r at the end ; in the 
Samaritan ostraka V at both the begrinning and the end of 
names ; in the Elephantine papyri in' and once or twice nn' at 
the beginning, and n' at the end of names ; on the Babylonian 
tablets from Nippur In-a-iu at the beginning and la-a-ma (pro- 
nounced iawa) at the end. 

2 This includes a number of persons mentioned in Chronicles 
who may be fictitious ; but the actual persons in question must 
number between 300 and 400 at least. 
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A few fresh names ^ belonging to some of these 
classes, but not recorded in the OT, can he gleaiied 
from other somces; but the additions made 
to our knowledge are far less numerous than in the 
case of compounds with Jah(weii). 

We turn next to the kind of predicates attached 
to these subjects. 

(1) An interesting, and in some respects ambigu- 
ous, group consists of names wliich contain two of 
the divine terms, one being subject, the other pre- 
dicate, though another view is sometimes taken of 
the relation of the two terms in some of these 
names. This group includes Eliab, Abiel , Eli am, 
’Ammiel ; Hiel {=Ahiel), Ahijah, Joah ; Abijali, 
Joab ; Fl-'r’'. .Tn'.-d 'rvobably); Zuriel, Eliznr, Zuri- 
shaddaj ; B . .nd.' i/'-f i\ Ba’a’lyah) ; Adonijah ; Mal- 
chiah (=Maiehiyah) ; Elirnelech, Malchiel ; Ahime- 
lech ; Ahimeiech. Somewhat similar are the names 
in which the personal pronoun forms one of the 
elements: these are Elihu, ‘he is (my) god’; 
Abilm, ‘ be is (my) father ’ ; Jehu, ‘ He is Jahweh.’ 
Alongside of Abihu (imaK) as the name of a man 
we find in the Elephantme papyri used exclu- 
sively as a woman’s name ; since this ought strictly 
to mean ‘ She is (my) father,’ but qannot well 
actually do so, we should perhaps see in it merely a 
feminine form of a name whose original significance 
had been lost. 

(2) As many of the epithet-names noted under 
i. have reference to the circumstances of the birth 
of the child, so also have a number of the sentence- 
names : they assert something of God in reference 
to the birth. Since, however, the Hebrew sentence- 
names are incomplete, leaving the object of the 
transitive verbs tnat enter into them unexpiessed, 
it is not, indeed, always possible to be certain that 
a particular name ori^ally referred to the birth 
of the child ; and, again, this very incompleteness 
of expression readily allowed any name, once it 
was current, to be used afresh with a different and 
wider meaning than it originally possessed. But 
with these possibilities in view we may now group 
together some names that most probably referred 
primarily to the birth, taking next names that 
predicate other activities of the deity, then those 
that attribute certain qualities to the deity, and 
then a small group in which the deity is the object 
of the sentence. 

The object unexpressed but understood of the 
verbs meaning ‘ to give ’ used in proper names was 
primarily the new-born child. The chief verbs in 
question are nathauy zabad, and probably nadab ; 
the names are Jonathan, Nethaniah, Elnathan, 
Nathanael, Nethan(e)el, Nethanmelech ; Elzabad, 
Jehozabad, Zebadiah ; Jonadab, Nedabiah, Abina- 
dab, Abinadab. The same idea is expressed in some 
compound epithet-names which describe the child 
as the gift of God : so Mattaniah, Mat(tat)hias, 
Mattitliiah, Zabdiel. From these names we find 
a number of others derived by abbreviation, with 
or without other modification: so Nathan, and 
perhaps pm (Egyp.), Mattan, Matthat, Mattenai, 
Nadab, Zabad, Zabcli, Zabbud, Zabbai. 

The gift of the child was often regarded as the 
answer to a petition that God had heard. Hence 
probably the names that predicate of God answer- 
ing (anah)y hearing [shamd], listening {azan’t) are 
closely related to those just discussed : such names 
are Ishmaiah, (Egyp.), Shemaiah, Hoshama 

{=Jehoshama), Elishama, Anaiah, Azaniah. A 
frequent derivative is Shammua (OT ; Egyp. ; 
Bab. ^). If Ananiah should be pointed Ananijah, 
‘Jahweh has answered me’ (Noldeke), we have a 
more directly expressed confession of the mother. 

Birth was also regarded as due to an act of 
remembrance on the part of God (Gn 30^^) ; hence 

i*Abiba*al, Ba’alzamar, Kbanan*am (Sam. ostraka); 
(Egyp). 
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X^erhaps we should clabs here compounds with 
zahar, * remember/ and liashabf ‘ to take account 
of.’ These compounds include the ve^ popular 
name Zachariah (OT; Egyp.) with its almost 
equally frequent derivative Zaceur, and 
biah; perhaps also jp^ashabniah (for IJashabani- 
yah, ‘ Jahwen has taken account of me’). 

The preceding names would be suitable for any 
child. On the other hand, Pethahiah, ‘Jahw^en 
has opened (the womb) ’ (cf. Gn 30^), would point 
to a first-born, while Eliasaph, ‘ God has added to, 
or increased (the family),’ would point to a younger 
member of the family ; on the other hand, Josi- 
phiah, ‘ May Jahweh increase,’ would be applicable 
at the birth of a first-bom (Gn 30^^) or another 
equally. Of similar meaning may be Benaiah, 
Benael (Bab.), ‘Jahweh (or God) hath built up’ 
(cf. Gn 30^). 

(3) It must suffice to refer briefly to some of 
the names that predicate other activities of God 
than those connected with birth ; as some of the 
names just mentioned may have taken on a wider 
reference, so some of these, such as Nehemiah, 
‘Jahweh has comforted,’ Bephaiah, Raphael, 
‘Jahweh (God) has healed,’ miglit, if we were 
more fully informed, be seen to have had originally 
a reference to birth. 

(a) The most g-eneral verbs of activity are predicated of God, 
Mz 'asak, ‘to ‘make,' bara, ‘to create,’ in Eleasah, 

Asahel, Asaiah, Jaasiel, Beraiah (only in 1 Ch S^i). (6) God 
interposes or exercises authority. He judges (Jehoshaphat, 
Shephatiah, Elishaphat, Tedoniah [Egyp.]), contends (Jehoiarib, 
and probably Israel, Seraiah), is king (Malchiah). (c) God helps 
(Azariah, Eleazar, Azareel), sustains (Semachiab, Ismachiab), 
canies (Amasiah ; cf. Is 463f-)» bolds fast (Jeboahaz, Abaziah), 
conceals (Elizaphan, Zephaniah), and strengthens (so, perhaps, 
Ezekiel, Hezekiah). (d) He delivers (Pelatian, Elpalet, Elipbelet, 
Paltiel, Hoshaiah; cf Isaiah, Joshua, Jesus), redeems (Pedahel, 
Pedaiah, Pedahzur, Iphdeiah), guards (Shemariah). He is with 
men (Immanuel , Egyp. nUDy) to help them, or on their side 
(Bab. Jahiilakim, Jahulunu). Much the same idea is expressed 
by sajing that Jah'weh is the place of shelter or refuge (Mahseiah 
[Egyp,]), Me'oziyyah (Eg>p., and, if we re-point Ma'aziah, 
Me*oziy>ah also m OT), (Egyp,). (e) God brings back 

(Eliashib, Yoyashib [Sam. ostraka]), or is besought to return 
(cf. [?] Nu 1038; Shubael, Shebuel), dwells (among II 'S people, 
Shecaniah), blesses (Berechiah, Jeberechiab, Barachel), is 

racious to (^lananeel, Elhanan, ^lananiah, Jehohaiian, Ba’al- 

anan), knows (Eliada, Beeliada, Jehoiada, Jediiah), and 
enlightens (Pekahiah) (them). 

(4) Qualities of God are literally or metaphori- 
cally, directly or indirectly, jjredicated in the 
following ; He is strong (Amaziah), great (Geda- 
liah, Igdaliah, and perhaps AthSiah), good 
(Tobiah, Abituh, Ahitnb), perfect (Jotham), high 
(Jehoram), incomparable (Micaiah, Michael), just 
(Jehozadak, Zedekiah), kind (Hasadiah); he is 
light (Neriah, Abner), and fire (Urijah). In the 
ancient names compoimded with Ah, Ah, and Am, 
it is asserted, if the obvious is the right inter- 
pretation, that the divine subject is the dawn 
(Atiishahar), dew{Abital ; cf. Egyp. ), pleasant- 
ness (Abino* am, Ahino’am), death ( Ahimoth). 

(5) In a small number of names the deity is not 
the subject, but the object of the sen^tence, the 
subject being (even if not expressed) a human 
being or human beings. With these names may 
be classed certain compound epithets which imply 
that God is the obmct of man’s worship or the like. 
Such names are Shealti-el, * I have asked God ’ ; 
Elihoenai, ‘ Unto Jahweh are my eyes ’ (cf, Ps 1232) j 
Hodaviali (OT and Egyp.), perhaps to be pointed 
Hodftiah, in which case it would mean ‘Praise ye 
Jahweh’ and resemble somewhat the curious name 
of the Elephantine papyri Penuliah, ‘ Turn ye to 
Jah(weh).’ Another example, concealed by the 
Massoretic punctuation, is perhaps Hiaehaliah, 
which, if pointed n;y?n, would mean ‘Wait for 
Jahweh.’ Of the epithets it may suffice to recall 
the frequent Obadiah, and the less common Abdeel, 
‘ Servant of J ahweh (God).’ 

HI. OSROSOLOGY , — In the preceding general 


suivey only occasional reference has been made to 
the chronology of the names; here a little more 
may be said on the subject, though it is impossible 
to discuss it with any fullness. In the thousand 
years or more covered by this survey it wmuid only 
be natural to expect that certain changQS^ took 
place ; and we can infer the nature of some of them 
with a toleiable degree of probability. Certain 
classes of names represented in the earliest periods 
disappear or nearly disappear later ; others increase 
in popularity. If we accept the evidence of P on 
this point, compounds with Shaddai, the name of 
God which was, on the theory of P, character- 
istic of the patriarchal age, and Zur (Sur=Rock, 
obviously used as a name or epithet of God) were 
in use in the Mosaic age, but none is recorded 
later. We move on to surer ^ound when we say 
that compounds with Ab, Ah, and 'Am, which 
were rather frequent in the earlier periods, almost 
disappear after the 7th cent. B.C., two or three of 
each class alone surviving, and few if any fresh 
names of the class being created. The Biblical 
evidence on this point is discussed at length in 
HPNf p. 22 ffi, and the conclusions there drawn are 
not appreciably affected by the fresh evidence that 
has since come to light. Thus, it is entirely in 
accordance with what the Biblical evidence leads 
us to expect that a fair sprinkling of these names 
is found in the Samaritan ostraka of the 9th cent. 
B.C. The only name of any one of these three 
classes that occurs with any frequency as that of a 
Jew in the Egyptian and Babylonian documents of 
the fith cent, is Ahio or Ahijak (E^p. vmt, Bab. 
Ahi-ia-a-ma). The rest are mostly the names of a 
single person; they are Abihu (and Abihi com- 
mented on above), Ahutab (= Ahitnb), A^iiab 
(=Ahab), and a name unknown to the OT, ; 
the last is possibly a late formation, but probably 
not. Compounds with Ba'al, not infrequent in the 
Davidic age and, a century later, on the Samaritan 
ostraka, disappear altogether subsequently, except 
perhaps for one occurrence in the Babylonian tablets 
in the 5th cent. (Ba-li-ia-a-ma), where, however, 
the first pliable is marked in Clay’s Index with a 
queiy. The compounds with melech are with one 
exception confined to the pre-Exilic period, thougli 
none of them even then occurred with any fie- 
quency; the exception is Malchiah, which was 
popular after the Exile both in Palestine and in 
Egypt. Infrequent in early times, compounds with 
adon and shem do not appear at all later. 

The only two classes of compounds that are at 
all frequent later — and both these kinds are very 
frequent — are compounds with Jah(weh) and 
with El. Both classes were ancient, though in the 
earliest period, if we may safely draw conclusions 
from the book of Judges, they formed at first a 
very small proportion of the names in use ; by the 
age of David, however, they together formed about 
a fifths in the Samaritan ostraka about a quarter, 
and at the end of the 7th cent. B.c. more than 
tw'o-thirds, of the names in use. If this very high 
proportion is somewhat lessened again later, it 
IS not because older and discarded classes again 
became popular, but because caritatives (abbrevia- 
tions) formed from names of this class gained in 
popularity ; names like Menahem, Meshullam, 
Zaccux, Snillem, or Shallum occur with great fre- 
quency in the Elephantine papyri; but, though 
the deity is not expressly named in them, they 
differ totally from most of the names of one 
element in earlier times. 

In the relative popularity of compounds with El 
and compounds with Jahweh there is some fluctua- 
tion ; after an earlier period in which the more 
ancient compounds with El must presumably have 
preponderated over compounds with Jah(weh), the 
latter already in the Davidic period are more fre- 
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and become increasingly so : among Jere- 
miah’s contemporaries compounds with Jali(weh) 
occur six times as often as those with El. After 
that we can trace a difference of development 
among different groups of Jews : with the Jews of 
Elephantine compounds with Jah(weli) are still 
very fre^ent, and apparently a few fresh names 
of the type were created by them ; but compounds 
with El have virtually disappeared, for the little 
special group of compounds with Bethel (see below) 
are difterent in character. On the other hand, at 
the same period in Nippur we find unmistakable 
Jewish names containing El as well as Jah, and 
probably compounds with El were there and then 
relatively to the compounds with Jah(weh) more 
numerous than in Palestine before the Exile. But 
in the post-Exilic Palestinian names we also note 
a renewal in the popularity of compounds with El ; 
compounds with Jah still very largely outnumber 

them, but the disproportion is perceptibly less than 
before the Exile. 

Names derived from animals, never frequent as 
personal names, are as such not found after the 
Exile; and more generally we may observe that 
the proportion of epithet-names is much smaller in 
the latest than in the earliest periods. 

IV. Conclusion. — To what extent do these 
changes cast light on developments in Jewish 
religion? Does the practical elimination of all 
classes of compounds except those containing El 
and Jah point to the abandonment of other wor- 
ships ? To what extent do the names of any period 
1 effect * Israel’s polytheism’? It will he possible 
to offer only a few brief remarks on these c[uestions. 

In the animal-names some, and pre-eminently 
W. B. Smith, ^ have found traces of totemism. 
That about a hundred places, clans, or persons, 
some belonging to, others not belonging to, Israel, 
named in the OT have names more or less clearly 
identical with or derivative from names of animals 
is altogether insufficient by itself to prove the 
existence of totemism. On the other hand, if other 
evidence tends to show that totemism may lie i 
behind Hebrew social organization and religion, 
this would also satisfactorily explain certain 
features of the group of animal-names in the OT 
— and in particular the relatively small number of 
those that attach to individuals. Of this small 
number, four occur in the 7th cent., and may be 
connected with the existence, perhaps the recrud- 
escence, of certain animal superstitions of which 
there is evidence. 

We have references enough in the OT to the 
lapses of the Isiaelites into idolatry, to their 
forsaldngof Jahweh for Ba’al, Moloch (=Melech), 
Astart-e, and others ; and we might expect to find 
in the names of the OT also abundant evidence of 
this. As a matter of fact, there are a few names 
compounded with Ba‘al and Melech ; on the other 
hand, there is none compounded with Astarte, 
though these are frequent enough in Phoenician. 
Unfortunately for the elucidation of the present 
question, Ba’al and Melech are not primarily proper 
names of a single deity, but terms applicable to 
many deities; the Hebrews could, e.g., address or 
describe Jahweh not only as ‘ my El ’ (e.y.. Ex 15^), 
i.e. ‘my God,’ but also as ‘my Baal’ (Hos 2^®). 
Further, as the name Elijah asserts that Jahweh 
is God, so Bealyah asseits that Jahweh is Ba'al, 
Malchiah that Jahweh is Melech (‘king'). Just, 

then, as at all periods, down to the very latest, the 
Hebrews used Jah(weh) and El indifferently in 
proper names as refening to the same God, viz. 
Jahweh, so it is at least possible that Ba'al and 
Melech, when used by the Hebrews in proper 
names, refer to J ah wen. And similarly the com- 
pounds with Ab, At, 'Am, A don may be explained. 

1 ’Animal and Plant Kaxnes,’ in JFh ix. [1880] 75-108. 
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The opposite view to that just suggested has 
been recently stated afresh by H, P. Smith (see 
literature below). He finds that perhaps as many 
as 150 divinities other than Jahweh occur in the 
Hebrew names as preserved in the Hebrew text ; 
and he argues that these are ‘ only a small propor- 
tion of the theophorous names which once existed 
in the Hebrew writings,’ but have been mutilated 
by the removal of the strange god’s name or by 
the substitution for it of El or Jah(weh). Among 
these strange gods Smith includes Ba'al, Melech, 
and also Ab, Ah, and 'Am. Now it is curious that 
all these terms are ambiguous (as we have seen); 
and that of the worship of Ab, Ah, and 'Am among 
the Hebrews we never hear, whereas the name of 
Astarte, of whose worship we do hear and whose 
name is unambiguously a proper name, enters 
into no Hebrew personal name. The last fact is 
indeed to Smith only fresh proof of the rigour 
with which ‘ names which gave offence have been 
removed from the texts.’ But Astarte is allowed 
to remain in place-names ! And there is another 
consideration which should restrain us from over- 
estimating the extent of the revision to which 
names in the OT text have been subjected, and 
the difference between the general character of 
the names of the OT and the names actually 
current in the several periods. And that is this ; 
the names on ostraka, papyri, and cuneiform 
tablets present the same general character; e.g,, 
among the 30 or 40 names of the Samaritan 
ostraka (9th cent. B.c.) there is about the samepro- 
poition of compounds with Jah, El, Ab, Ah, 'Am, 
Ba' al, Melech as in the names of the Davidic age 
recorded in the OT ; but (as in the OT) there is no 
name compounded with Astarte. 

One further point in Smith’s discussion should 
be noted. He discounts the si^ificance of such 
names as Bealyah, Abijah, which, if treated as 
sentence-names, assert that Jahweh was Ba'al 
(‘ owner ’) or Ab (‘father ’), by arguing that they 
I were not sentence-names^ at all, but primarily 
names of compound divinities — ^fusions oi the two 
distinct deities Ba'al and Jahweh in the first 
instance, Ab and Jahweh in the second — and that 
these names of deities were then used as names 
of men. Now it may be admitted (1) that there 
actually were compound divinities such as Ashtar- 
Cliemosh of the Moabite inscription ; and (2) that 
occasionally, probably as the result of abbrevia- 
tion, men bore the names of gods.^ But it would 
remain curious, if Smith’s conclusions were correct, 
(1) that of so many of his inferential deities their 
worshippers were uncertain which way to take 
their names : there is no evidence that Ashtar- 
Chemosh could also he called Cheinosh-Ashtar, 
but Abiel apparently could be called indifferently 
Eliab ; Abijah, Joab ; and so forth ; (2) that such a 
large proportion of Hebrew's w'hose names W'ere 
identical with names of gods had names of com- 
pound gods. 

It is probable then that Smith altogether exag- 
gerates the frequency — whether in the original 
text of the OT or in the actual life of the Hebrews 
— of Hebrew names formed from names of deities 
other than Jahweh. But his material contains 
certain possibilities and may be consulted with 
advantage. We conclude with mentioning a few 
names at various periods which more or less 
probably contain the name of a strange god. Gad 
is the name both of a Syrian deity and of a 
Hebrew tribe ; as a divine name the teim probably 
enters into'Azgad (Ezr., Neh.) : but as early as J 
(Gn 30^^) gad was also a noun meaning, as in 

1 Cf. H, Meyersham, Deontm nomina homvnibus itnpogita,y 
Kiel, 1891, on Greek and Roman examples, with Addenda by 
O. Hoffmann, giving Babylonian, Egjptian, Syrian, Canaanitisb, 
and Arabic examples (not all certain). 
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Aramaic and Aral)ic, ‘foitiine,’ and in this sense 
probably it entered into the names Gaddiyah 
(Egyp.), Gaddiel, ‘Jahweh (God) is my fortune.’ 
Edom in Obed-edora may be a divine name, as are 
the elements that follow nay commonly thmigli not 
invariably in other names. After the Exile a 
certain number of these names appear, in part 
perhaps as the result of intermarriage ; this, com- 
bined with the growing custom of naming after 
the grandfather, might easily lead to the occur- 
rence of some heathen names in Jewish families. 
Of such post- Exilic names we may note in addition 
to *Azgad already mentioned IJenadad, px'obably 
containing the name Hadad ; Machnadebai, prob- 
ably a corruption of lanDD, ‘ possession of Nebo ’ ; 
Barkos, of which the latter half is identical with 
the final element in the Nabataean name |n3Dp, 

‘ Kaus has given ’ ; Barnabas, which means ‘ son of 
Nebo.’^ All these names are Biblical, The 
Elephantine pap3a*i and the Nippur tablets contain 
large numbei's of names compounded with names 
of deities other than Jahweh ; but many of these 
certainly, and most, though not all of them, prob- 
ably, were not names of Jews. On the other hand, 
the Elephantine papyri contain a little group of 
unquestionably Jewdsli names in which the familiar 
place-name Bethel seems to have acquiied a divine 
character : Bethelnathan, * Bethel has mven ' ; 
BetheFakab, ‘ Bethel has rewarded ’ ; Bethel- 
shezeb {?), ‘Bethel has delivered.’ In the light 
of these we easily detect a similar name in Zee 7^ 
— ^Bethelsharezer. 

Liter ^TURB. — The study of Hebrew names can be carried on 
satisfactorily onlj’ by comparison with other Semitic names. 
The literature under Names (Sumerian) and (Syriac) must be eon- 
bulted. Here some of the principal special literature on Hebrew 
names is given For the interpretation or discussion of the 
names separately see especially Brown- Driver-Briggs, Hebiew 
and. Unqlish Lexicon, Oxford, 1891-1906; Gesenius-Buhl, ^<>6. 
undaram. Leipzig, 1910; EBi lii. ; HDD 

ill 481 ff. For ancient interpretations see P. de Lagarde, 
Onomaatica Sacral, Gotlmgen, 1887, For systematic treatment 
or discussions of the subject generally or special parts of it see 
E. Nestle, DieisraeL Bigenna7nennackik'/errehgicnsqeschicht- 
lichen BedeiUung, Leipzig, 1875 ; F. Baethgen, Beitrage zur 
s&mitiKohm Religionsqe^e/nchte, Berlin, 18^ , G. B. Gray, 
Studiy m Bebreu' Pror)^r 2^a7ne!)y London, 1S96 ; M. Gnmwald, 
Die Eigennainon des A T in ihrer Bedeutung fur die Kenntnts 
deft heb i''’cik'tnlaulem, Breslau, 1895; G Kerber, Die reli- 
giomgeschichUiche Bedeutung der heb. Biaennamen des AT, 
Freiburg, 1897 ; P. Hommel, Dte Uebf’rh<‘fet*tnn , 

Munich, 1S97 (ciil'cizid n Jlrh., 5i’i -ei., \o! v I’rOr , m 
173-190); F. C. XJ iTiSi }>> ^ u B 'lejina ,f,‘ n '>ti A C 

pt i , Leipzig, . T. Noircke Xai^e- ’ in BD t • [lOV. 
col. 3272 (full anti nnprr ar;), H P Srnth, ‘Tneophorous 
Proper Sanies in i-.c 0 1 rcvl.m/.'' • ’ in Old Tefttiiinent and 
Semdic Sty nit's m V'W'>y -'// Vif'unrn Rainey Harper, 
London, 1008, i 35-64, G B Giay, ‘A Group of Hebrew 
Names of the Ninth Century B.O.,' in BxpT xxvii, fl915-16) 
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NAMES (Indo-European). — Although much 
attention has been devoted to the grammatical 
structure and connotation of the names of persons 
and places in all the Indo-European languages, 
their religious value lias remained almost uncon- 
sidered. No treatise exists on the subject, and of 
some dialects, notably Icelandic and Old Irish, a 
carpus fiarntnum propriorum is still to be made. 
The present article must, therefore, be regarded 
merely as a general outline of some of .the leading 
piienomena connected with proper names in Indo- 
European ; it cannot claim to be exhaustive. If 
the greater ^art of it is given to Indo-Iranian 
names, this is only because the other dialects, 
later in date, present few features not found in 
Sanskrit and the older languages of Iran. Re- 
striction to the religious evidence to be gleaned 
from^ names leads, moreover, to the exclusion of any 
consideration of patronymics, occupational names, 
and personal names derived from place-names. 

I. Grammatical structure.— While some of the 


1 See G. B. Gmy, *Nebo as an Element in Hebrew Pron 
Names/ m BxpT x. [1899] 232-234. 


personal names in Indo-European are simple, tfee 
majority are compound. These fall, for the present 
puipose, into ‘descriptive’ (corresponding to the 
Skr. technical term karniadkdraya, ‘office-bear- 
ing’), ‘dependent’ (Skr. tatptiriim, ‘his-man’), 
‘possessive’ (Skr. bahuvrlhi, ‘ having-much-riee 
and ‘ appositional’ (not recognized by ihe Skr. 
grammarians, but a class whose impoitance has 
been much underrated). Besides these there is 
the very important class of hypocoristics (‘pet 
names’). These are commonly either diminutives 
or abbreviations (or both together) ; and, when the 
abbreviation consists in dropping one of the com- 
ponents of the compound name, the resultant form 
may appear to be a simple name, so that in foomc 
cases it is difficult, if not impossible, to say 
whether a certain name is simple or hypocoristic. 
Here the meaning usually serves as the criterion. 

The word cognate with Eng. ‘name’ occurs in 
nearly all the Indo-European languages— Skr., Av. 
Kidman, Armen, anxin (from *an<?mn), Alb. erne?? 
(from Gr. bro/m, Lat. nomen, Ir. ainm, 

Goth. namOyO. Church Siav.ime, Old Pruss, einmem. 
On the other hand, in view of the very primitive 
character of Litliuanian civilization, it sliould be 
noted that that lan^age employs for ‘name’ 
war das (cognate with Eng, ‘ word ’). 

The etyinolog-y of ‘name’ is quite uncertain. _ It has been 
connected with the group of Gr, ovopai, * upbraid, insult, blame,” 
Lat nota, ‘ mark,’ etc (cf., e g., A- Fick, Vergl. Worterbuch der 
indagenn. Spracken*, Gottingen, 1890-1909, i. 99, 605 ; F. Justi, 
Iran. Namenbuch, p iv) , but this etymology is very unsatis- 
factory, both phonologically and semantically (cf. E Boisacq, 
Diet, ityrnol de la langue grecque, Brussels, 1907 ff., p 704 f.). 

2. Importance of the name. — One is, in primitive 
belief, not really a human being until one is named. 
The name is, as the Mimamsa {q.v. ) expresses it, 
the essence, as contrasted with the accident, or 

(0. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit- Worter- 

uch, Petrograd, 1855-75, iv. 113), and in later 
Persian Tidm occasionally means ‘person’ (Justi, 
p. vi). This, however, properly belongs to the 
theory of nominalism. 

3. Ceremonial of name-giving. — The early 
Hindu rite is described as follows by Gobhila 
(II. viii. 9-14, 17) : 

‘Then he who is to do this [‘•ho q'ivinar] takes hi** seat, 
facing east, to the west of the vie 'iwi] 0 ■> anrina Vr^'Cre 
ends point north. Then the ni >t' e- , ’ a\ r'^.crevl ii e child 
with a clean g'arment, gives it froic l''e suuih !o the o-fiOiant 
■with its face upward and its head lo me to,- u Coin if round 
behind [the offio.ant’s] hack, she seats nerself to toe north on 
daibha whose ends point north Then he [the officiant] sacri- 
fices to Prajapati, the lunar day, the lunar mansion, and its 
di\-init'v. . . . He nm Iters this rnnnfra ' “Who art thou? Who 
[of many] art thou ? Enter into the month of the lord of the 
dav ” ; and at the end he gives the name . . . and tells it to ttie 
mother first.’ 

There was, however, accordiug to Saukhayana (i. 
xxiv. 1-6), a preliminary rite, the jdtakarman^ 

‘Breathing thricc upon the new- horn child, he [the father] 
breathes after; “ nrr.uhe 111 v.,th the Rg, breathe with the 
Yajnr, breathe out with jhe Sarjan.” Having mingled butter 
and honey, curds and water, or having rubbed together rice and 
barley, he should make [the child] taste gold thrice, saying, 
“To thee I offer honey for the rite, wealth produced by Savitr 
the bounteous. Long-lived, protected by the divinities, live 
thou a hundred autumns in this world." So saying, he gives 
his name. . . . That the father and the mother touow ; on the 
10th day [is given] an appellation (vyovahdriJaLj pleasing to the 
Br§,hmans.' 

If ^ankhSyana states that a child should have 
two names, Hiranyake^in (n. i. 4. 11-15) declares 
that he must have three, one being secret and one 
astrological (cf. below, §§ 10, 18). 

* Father and mother should name him first. Two names one 
should give him. . . . The second should be the name of a 
lunar mansion ; one of the two should be secret ; with the other 
they should address him ; the soma-sacrificer should give him a 
third.* Gobhila says (ii. x. 24 1) that the second name may also 
refer to a divinity or a gotra (q.v.). 

Instead of the secret name Asvalayana (I. xv. S) 
speaks of an ‘appellative’ {abhivddamya) to be 
given by the father and to be used by the pupil 
(cf. Manu, ii. 122), while other early Hindu texts 
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say that the teacher is to hestow this name. It is 
clear from these irreconcilable accounts that the 
ancient Indian system of name-giving was not 
rigidly fixed. The name should, naturally, be of 
good omen, but the minute refinements as to 
length, %tc., laid down by the Hindu treatises 
were not observed in actual practice (Hilka, Altind. 
PersonennameTii pp. 14-18). 

4. When the name is given. — ^According to Manu 
(ii. 30), the child should be named on the 10th or 
i2th day, on an auspicious lunar day or muhurta 
(hour of 48 minutes), or under a lucky lunar 
mansion {naksatra), Gobhila (ll. viii. 8), how- 
ever, sets this ceremony for the 10th or 100th day 
af tei birth, or after the lapse of a year. According 
to Paraskara (1. xvii. 1), Apastamba (VI. xv. 8), 
and Baudhayana (i. xi. 1), the name is given on 
the 10th (or 'l2th) day, when the mother is able to 
leave her bed. This was the general rule for the 
Brahman caste. According to later texts (coHected 
by Hilka, p. Ilf.), Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras 
were to receive their names on the 16th, 20th (or 
19th), and 22nd (or 32nd) day respectively. 

In Iran Faridun does not name his sons until 
they have reached an age^at which their characters 
have become manifest [Sdh-ndmah, tr. A. G. and 
E. Warner, London, 1905 IF., i. 177, 187 f.). In 
Greece also the name was given on the 7th or 10th 
day after birth (Harpocration, p. 92), usually by 
the father, who might change it later (Demos- 
thenes, c. Bceot. 1002, 1006, c. Macart. 1075) ; and 
the Roman preenomen was bestowed on a boy on 
the 9th day, and on a girl on the 10th (H. Blumner, 
Bom. Privataltertiimer^j Munich, 1911, p. 304). 

5. Deity and name. — ^If it is important to call a 
man by his right name, it is still more requisite to 
do so with a divinity. Thus, in the Avesta the 
yasnet to Sraosa, Atar, Tistrya, Mithra, Vanant, 
and other yazatas must be aoxt6»7iama,n, ‘with 
name expressed' {Ef. viii. 11, x. 30, xx. 1; Ys. 
iii. 20 f., xxii. 27 j Vtsp. ix. ^ etc.? cf. also Yt. 
xiii. 79). 

6. Religious cult and piety.— Personal names 
referring to religious cult and personal piety are, 
as we should expect, very common. Here belong 
such names as Skr, Agnidhra (‘Kindling the 
[sacred] Fire’), Aghamarsana (‘Sin-effacing’), 
Asvamedhadatta (‘Ci-iven by the Asvamedha’ 
iq.v.']), Idhmavaha(‘ Fuel-bringing’), Karmasrestha 
(‘Best in karma' [g.v.]), Taponitya (* Constant in 
Asceticism ), Pavitrapani (‘Pure-handed’), Uttana- 
barhis ( ‘ With [sacred] Grass spread ’), Yajnasvamin 
(‘Sacrifice-master’), Yupaketu (‘With the [sacri- 
ficial] Post for a Banner ’), Yogesvara (‘ Yoga-lord '), 
Drdhavrata (‘Firm-vowed’), Sutasoma (‘With 
pressed soma ’), Satyahavis (‘ With true Oblation ’); 
Iran. Antisarvan (and variants; Av, *Anao^- 
nrvan, ‘Immortal-souled’),’.^ra^^pv?7y (0. P. *Arta- 
farnah, ‘ Having righteous (ilory ’ [or ‘ Righteous- 
ness [is] Glory’?]), Artaxsathra (Artaxerxes, 
* Having righteous governance ’), *Aprd/j.v7]s { ‘ Right- 
eous-minded’), Daevotbis (‘ Demon-hating’), Dara- 
yavahu (‘Darms, upholding the Good’), Denmart 
(‘Man of Religion’), Farnhag (‘God-light’); Gr! 
A£ei/x‘>?5 {‘ Zeus-praying’); Gall. Litugenos (‘Feast- 
son’), 0. Ir. Aidan (*Aid(u)agnos, ‘Fire-lamb’). 

Religious phrases are rare as personal names. 
We find them, however, in the Avesta (Yt. xiii. 
120) : Asem-yahmai-usta, Asem-yenghe-rao6ao, and 
Asem-yenghe-vereza (cf. Ys. xiii. 1 ; Yt. xiii. 5 ; 
Visp. xi. 28). 

7. Power of the name. — This concept is not 
particularly to the fore in Indo-European, unless 
the theophoric name (see § 8) be regarded as coming 
under it, as it undoubtedly does in a sense. Ac- 
cording to the Avesta ( Yt. i. 1-19 ; cf. xv. 43-52), 
the revelation of the greatest of the names of 
Ahura Mazda is besought by Zarathushtra that 


he may conquer— and not be conquered by — ‘all 
demons and men, all wizards and witches.’ In 
late Hinduism we find the belief, among Krsnaites, 
Ramaites, and Saivites, that ‘ the mere repetition 
of their god’s name is a means of salvation,’ so that 
‘ sinner or heretic, if one die at last with Krishna’s 
name upon the lips he will be saved’ (E. W. Hopkins, 
Beligions of India, Boston, 1895, p. 508). With 
the same motive names of Rama, etc., are often 
vmtten on the margin of page after page in Sanskrit 
MSS, and they regularly begin with some such 
phrase as ‘homage to Hayagriva’ (an epithet of 
Visnu) or ‘to Ganesa’ (the remover of obstacles). 
The present writer is not certain, however, that 
this is purely Indo-European. 

Only rarely does ‘ name ’ itself form a component 
of personal appellatives. Yet w'e may cite Iran. 
Namfarrux Hame-lucky VahunSm (and vari- 
ants, ‘Good-name’; cf. also Justi, p. 504), Old 
Osset. ( ‘ Famous ’); Gr. ’OvojaaKXiJs {‘ Name- 

famed’), *Aya6d)vvfxos, (‘Good-named’), 

'l<epd}pv/JLos (‘Sacred-named’), M.€ya\d}pvfjt,os (‘Great- 
named ’). 

8 . Theophoric names.— From the point of view 
of religion, theophoric names are by far the most 
important. To bear the name of a deity is to 
sustain a special and very real connexion with that 
deity, and to he peculiarly under his protection. 
It is the same concept which leads to the naming 
of children after famous men. The name being 
part of the hero, its application to a child is felt 
to give him an actual share in the valour or other 
admirable attribute of the original bearer. In 
modern times one may try to live up to the model 
set him in the person after whom he is thus 
named; primitively, mana would he^ given him 
by bestowing on him the name of a distinguished 
man. 

The number of theophoric names is so great that 
only a few characteristic specimens can be cited, 
sufficient to show' the main principles involved. 

To this class belong Skr. De^araja (‘the God [is] King’), 
Devanika (‘God-faced’), Devadatta (‘God-given’), Devadisa 
(‘Servant of the God’), Devaprasada (‘Delight of the GodO, 
Bevadhara (‘ Upholding the God ’), Devahu (‘ Sacrificing to the 
God ’), Agnidatta (‘ Given by Agm ’), Indrapalita (‘ Protected by 
Indra ’), Indrapala (‘ Indra [is] Protection ’),i Bi ahniabali (‘ Obla- 
tion to Brahma ’), Mitradatta (‘ Given by Mitra’), Kaberav allabha 
(‘Dear to Kubera’), Mukundarama (‘Joy of Rama’), Ramaja 
(‘Bom of Rama’), VianuSakti (‘Miiiht of Vispu’), Visnuputra 
(‘ Son of Tispu’), Harisiinha (‘ Lion of Hari ’) ; Iran. Hornnzafrid 
(‘Benediction of Ahura Mazda’), Ormizduxt (‘Daughter of 
Ahura Mazda’), Yazdanduxt (‘Daughter of God*), ‘ApTaTrarj?? 
(' Protected by Righteousness’ ; cf. Av. aiap'rta), Ataredata 
(‘ Given by the [sacred] Fire ’), Starecithra (‘ Seed of the [sacred] 
Fire’), Mrya/Sa^o? (Av. *Baghabazu, ‘the God [is] the Ann’), 
BagabtixSa and Yazdanbuxt (‘God-released’), Bagadata, Taz- 
<Jandadh, Xudaidadh (‘God-given’), Yazdkart (‘God-made’), 
Caharbuxt (‘Four have released’; cf. Justi, p. 151; similarly 
$ebuxt, ‘Three have released,* Panebuxt, ‘Five have released’), 
Mahdat(* Moon-given*), Maidar^? (‘Moon-protected*), Mihrdan 
(‘Knowing Mithra’ ; cf. ERJE viii 752^), Spentodata (‘Given by 
the Holy One*), :ZirL9paSdrr}s (‘Heaven-given’), SroSpat (‘Pro- 
tected by SraoSa’), Old Osset ’lefSpaSos (‘Gift of the God’); 
Gr. ’AiroAAoyeviys (‘ Apollo-bom ’), *ApTjt(f>tAos (‘Dear to Ares’), 
’ApTep.t5(opov(‘Gift of Artemis’), MTji'oSwpo? (‘Moon-gift’); Gall. 
Camulogenus (‘ Son of Camulos ’ [a war-god]), Divicus (‘Divine ’), 
Esugenus (* Son of Esus’) 

Often personal names are simply the appellatives 
of the gods, as Skr. Mahendra, Kubera, rrajapati, 
Krsna, Skanda, Chandra, Soma, Buddha, Tatha- 
gata, Dipaiiikara ; Iran. HOrmizd, Xursid (‘ Sun’), 
Bahram (* Verethraghua ’), Bahraan {* Vohu 
Manah ’) ; Serb. Bo^o {‘ God ’). Many of these are 
shown by parallel forms to be possibly h)’^pocoristic 
abbreviations ; but in other cases it is very possible 
that they are full names, the name of the god being 
given, without addition, to the child. 

Occasionally it is expressly stated that a deity 

1 Owing to the ambiguity of Skr compounds a name of thii 
type might also be construed as a bahuvrihi, ‘ possessing the 
protection of Indra.* Absolute decision seems impossible, but 
it may be well thus to direct attention to the possibility that 
some Indo-European names are apposifaonal rather than pos- 
sessive or descriptive (of. also % 1 ). 
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has named a place, natural object, animal, etc. 
Thus Ahura Mazda gave names to the good waters 
when he created them {Ys, xxxviii. 4), but men 
named mountains ‘from visiting and observing 
them’ {Yt. xix. 6). 

9, Names from natural objects. — Among all the 
Indo-European peoples children are very frequently 
named after some animal, flower, or other object 
of nature. Names of animals whose qualities 
appeal to men are especially given to the male sex, 
such as * Lion,’ ‘ Tiger,’ ‘ Wmf ’ ; names of flowers 
and gems are naturally more appropriate to the 
gentler sex, as ‘Pearl,’ ‘Ruby,^ ‘Rose,’ *^Lily.’ 
The underlying motive of these names is not 
absolutely certain, but it seems probable, on the 
whole, that the principle of sympathetic magic was 
originally involved. A boy named ‘Wolf’ would, 
like the animal whose name he bore, be a valiant 
marauder and a terror to his enemies; ‘Pearl’ 
should be as fair and softly rounded as the precious 
object which her name connotes. 

(a) Animal names. — These are the most common. 
Omitting those which denote merely possession of 
horses, kine, etc., we may mention such names as 
Skr. Ajaraja (‘ Goat-king ’), tTrnanabha (‘ Spider ’), 
Rsya^rnga (‘Antelope-horn’), Enajahgha (‘Ante- 
lope-leg), Gajasiihha (‘ Elephant-lion ’ [t.e. ‘ Mighty 
lion’]), Baka (‘Crane’), Vrkajina (‘ Wolf-skin ’), 
Vpkodara ( ‘ Wolf-belly ’), Vrsan ( ‘ Bull ’), Yyaghra- 
datta (‘ Tiger-given ’ 1 , Sakuna (‘Bird’), Sardu- 
lakarna( ‘ Tiger-ear ’), Sunahpuchchba,Sunol5hgilla, 
SunaMepa (‘Dog-tail’), Musika (‘Mousie’), oak- 
untala (‘Birdie’); Iran, ’Opera v??? (‘Turtle-dove’; 
cf. New Pers. var§), Sag (‘ Dog’), Sahen (* Falcon ’), 
Varaza (* Boar,* the sacred animal of Verethraghna), 
Gurgen (and variants ; Av. *vehrkamaf ‘Wolfish ’) ; 
Gr, Aeoyrii^pwv (‘Lion-minded’), AvKTjyepifis (‘ Wolf- 
family’); Gall. Alauda (‘Lark’), Lovernios(‘ Fox’s 
son’), Matugenos (‘Bear’s son’); 0. High Ger, 
Heidnlf, Wolfheidis (‘ Wolf-form’), Hludulf 
(‘Famous Wolf’), Wolfgang (‘Wolfs Course’), 
Frlulf {‘ Dear Wolf ’), Wacarolf (‘Watchful Wolf*), 
W olfarn, Arnulf ( ‘ Wolf-eagle, Eagle- wolf ’), Mfi-rulf, 
Wolfmdr (‘Famed Wolf, Wolf-famed ’) ; Serb. 
Vukdrag (‘ Wolf-dear’), Dobrovuk (‘ Good Wolf’). 

(h) Plant naTnes. — These occur not infrequently, 
as Skr. Aioka Utpalaraja (‘ Lotus- king ^), 

Ghandanapala (‘Protector of the Sandal -wood’ 
[or ‘Sandal- wood [is] Protector’?]), Padmagupta 
(‘Lotus-protected’), Padmasundara(‘Lotus-lovely’), 
Malliblmsana (‘Jasmine-adornment’); Iran.Barmak 
(‘Water-cress’); Pol. Wirboslaw (‘ Willow-fame’). 
It is only rarely, however, that any religious con- 
cept can be clearly seen in them, although we may 
mention Iran. ^AaTavdavos (‘ Rue,’ used to protect 
against the evil eye [A. V. W. Jackson, From 
Constantinople to the Some of Omar Khayyam, New 
York, 1911, p. 119]). 

(c) Mvmrcd These are very rare, instances 

being Skr. Kanakaprabha(‘ Gold-radiance’), Mani- 
datta (‘Pearl-given*), Manikyaihuku^ (‘Ruby- 
diademed’), Rukraakasa (‘ Gold-hair ’), Hiranya- 
datta t‘ Gold-given ’), 

How far such names were totemistic in origin 
is hard to say. As individual appellatives they 
scarcely had a totemistic basis, unless we assume 
*an ‘individual totem,’ as when, e.g., Ik^vaku 
means ‘Gourd/ or in such cases as when Saih- 
varana’s father was Rksa (‘Bear ’). Even in such 
instances, however, tfie general impression gained 
from a survey of Indo-European personal names is 
strongly against a totemistic explanation. With 
regard to tribal names (for which cf. below, § 19) 
the problem is somewhat more obscure. Tt has 
been suggested (H. Oldenberg, Rel.des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 85 f , ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
Strassburg, 1897, P-153) that theMatsyas (‘Fish^), 
Ajas(‘ Goats ’), and Sighrus (‘ Horse-radishes’)men- 


tioned in the Rigveda (vil, xviii. 6, 19) are totem- 
names (but see A. A. Macdonell and A. B* Keith, 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, London, 1912, 
i. 12, ii. Ill, 378), and the same may possibly bo 
true of the Paravatas (‘ Turtle-doves ’),^ as well as 
of such Vedic priestly families as the (jfeutamas 
(‘Oxen’), Vatsas (‘Calves’), Sunakas (‘Doggies’), 
Kansikas (‘ Owls and Mandukyas (‘ Frog-sons’), 
andtheAvesta Saenas (‘Eagles’). On the other 
hand, we must not forget that such names may be 
hypocoristic — Vatsa, e.g., for *Vatsavant (‘ Possess- 
ing calves’)— while the name Matsya may, like 
the Iranian Massagetm mentioned below (§ 19), 
imply that the tribe were fish-eaters, not that they 
possessed a fish-totem. Doubts are cast on the 
totemic explanation by Hopkins {PADS, 1894. 
p. cliv), ana in the present stage of our knowledge 
he would appear to be right. 

10. Astrological names. —W e have already seen 
(§ 3) that Hiranyakesin urges that one of a child’s 
names be taken from the lunar mansion {nalcsatra) 
under which he is born. In India, accordingly, a 
full scheme has been formulated for astrological 
names. The importance of such an appellative is 
obvious — just as a theophoric name brings its 
bearer into close connexion with a deity, so the 
astrological name gives one the protection of the 
‘ house° of his nativity. One may be named not 
only from the month of birth, but also from the 
deity (masculine or feminine, according to the sex 
of the child) presiding over the month (for a list 
cf. Hilka, p. 31 f.); and in more modern times 
a name may likewise be given according to the 
zodiacal sign of nativity. 

11. Opprobrious names.— The use of such names, 
almost invariably connected with belief in the 
evil eye, is too obvious to require discussion. It 
may, however, be suggested that one Iranian name 
for which no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
advanced may possibly belong to this category — 
the rather frequent name Pesotanu, which literally 
means ‘ Possessing a condemned Body ’ (‘ Damned ’ 
in the theological sense). If it does, it finds a close 
parallel in the Romance name Perdita (at all events 
Justi’s explanation of Pesotanu, p. 251, is incorrect). 

It is readily intelligible that evil things have 
evil names. A disease is ‘ ill-named ’ {durndman 
[Rigveda, X. clxii. 10]), as are other evil things 
(Atharvaveda, li. xxv. 2, IV. xvii. 5, VIII. vi. 1, xvi. 
vi. 7, XIX. xxxvi. 4, 6), and it is well known that 
the Avesta has a whole vocabnlaiy of derogatory^ 
words for evil creatures, parallel to the terms 
applied to the good creation (L. J. Frachtenberg, in 
Spiegel Memorial Vol., Bombay, 1908, pp. 269-289). 

12. Tabu of names. — With a certain analogy 
to the secret name (§ 3), names are often regarded 
as tabu, lest some possible ilL-svisher may through 
them gain control over their owners. This is par- 
ticularly frequent in the case of husband and wife. 

‘A Hindoo wife is never, under any circumstances, to mention 
the name of her husband. ** He,” ‘ ‘ liie master,” " S wamy,” etc. , 
are titles she uses when speaking of, or to, her husband. In no 
way can one of the sex annoy another more intensely and 
bitterly than by charging her with having mentioned her hus- 
band’s name. It is a crime not easily forgiven ’ (F. de W. Ward, 
India and the Hindoos, Hew York, 1850, p. 189). 

This usage still survives in such phrases as ‘ my 
man,’ ‘my woman,’ current in humbler circles. 
It seems probable, moreover, that this principle of 
tabu underlies the reluctance 'which is felt regarding 
the use of one’s personal name, except by close 
friends, W e brand familiar use of our given nam es 
by casual acquaintances as * impertinence ’ ; primi- 
tive man would see an actual menace insueh employ- 
ment of the only part of our names that has any 
individual value. 

1 This suggestion has not previously been advanced, so far as 
the present writer knows. For a summary of previous explana- 
tions of the name (‘ moimtaineers,’ or ‘people from afar’) see 
Macdonell-Keith. i. 518 f. 
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Sometimes, as in Scandinavia, the name of the 
dead is avoided, an epithet being pref en*ed if the 
deceased bore one duiing his Bfetime (V. GuS- 
inundsson and K. K^lund, in Grundr. der germ. 
Philologie^ iii.2 [1900] 415). 

13 . EfJithets. — The name originally given to a 
person is vei-y frequently augmented oy an epithet 
derived from some good or bad quality, personal 
peculiarity, or the like ; and sometimes such an 
epithet completely usurps the personal name. ^ To 
cite only a single example, the epic Indian Arjuna 
has the following epithets in the Mahdhhdrata (S. 
Sorensen, Index to the Names in the Mahahharataf 
London, 1904 ff., pp. 86-89) • 

Aindri, ^akraja, Sakranandana, Sakrasunu, §akrasuta, 
F-krrt^' aja, Dovcnd'-a^a’^ayn Irdra'i'itn, 

"1., ^Ia'^CIldrf^lnJp^‘l P ’ .im” ,!• I'l, 

^ I .. ■ d. ■ a, a^.i f I iMJ i, \ . i i.’.'. ‘ -c i cf I'.dra 

P.' I a» i t/ ^ )ii 01 iihaia.a’j JJi.'irrinnj.', Bhl’i'aj nipuj i 
(‘younger brother of Bhima^ena] '), Bibhatsu (‘loathing’), 
Bphannala (‘-rreRt reed’) ‘5!akhanir|adhvaja, Kapidhvaja, 
Kapiketana, Kajnvar.-i • \ anaradhvaja, Vanaraketana, 

Vanaraketu^ \ "iri »\ irj. i c' , . a (all ‘ monkey-bannered ’), 
Sveta^va, Svetahaya, Svetavalia, Svetavahana (all ‘white- 
horsed’), Dhanaihjaya (‘ booty-conqueror '), Gandivabhyt (‘ beai- 
mg the '), Gap^llvadhanvan (‘with the gdrf.^iva for a 

bow’), Gagi^ivadharia ('holding the gd^diva% Gap^hin 
(‘ possessing the gdV'4^va *), Gu<Jake8a (‘ club-haired ’), Indrarupa 
(‘having the form of Indra'), Indravaraja (‘Indra’s junior’), 
Jaya (‘ victory ’), Ji§nu (* victorious ’), Kapipravara (‘ having the 
excellent morkev'), Kannt'*^ c 'ind Kiint’putra (‘eon Knrti’), 
Kii 'ir'jv a ,!«'■«? v.h 0(* [b( o i iiirace') Ivir'Lii. ''i.'’* ! adrii*- 
■it ’ii'g’), Kiru inaliM (‘d‘'i.l •I'lrlanded'), Kn ’■av Kin ri 
,, diademed ’), Kpgpasarathi (‘ with Kf§na for a charioteer '), Nara 
(‘hero’}, Partha (‘son of Prlhu’), Paurava (‘descendant of 
Puru’), Phalguna(the lunar mansion of 1 Pra'-h'"- 

janasutanuja (‘younger brothei of th l* i 

Savyasachin (‘ambidextrous’), ^urne^rn (‘«oti of a god’), 
Tapatya (* descendant ot Tapati ) \ ija\ a (‘ \ icti" , 

Such usage is especially frequent with names of 
deities. India is ‘many-named’ (Rigveda, vili. 
Ixxxiii, 17 ; Atharvaveda, VI. xcix, 1) ; twenty 
names of Ahura Mazda are enumerated in Yt. i. 7 f. ; 
Dionysos, Demeter, etc., are iroXvi6vi//4ot (Soph. Ant, 
1116 ; Horn. Hymn, in Dem. 18). Here, however, ! 
we must reckon with the possibility that some of | 
these epithets were originally names of distinct j 
deities who were later amalgamated with the ! 
greater gods (cf. H. Usener, Gbttemamen^ Bonn, 
1896,j?am77i; C.F. H. Bruchmann,J^f^^^a ^eonm 
gnae apudpoetas graecos leguntur^ Leipzig, 1893). 

14 . Multiple names. — We have already noted j 
(§ 4 ) that a name once given might later be changed. I 
This was no less true in India than in Greece, for 
the Satapatha Brdhmana states that a name might 
be adopfed in later life either to secure success or 
for the sake of distinction (iii. vi. 2. 24, V, iii. 3. 14, 
IX. iv. 3. 13, II. iv. 4. 4, VI. i. 3. 9). Occasionally, ; 
particularly in India, synonymy is found — i.e. the 
same individual may vary his own name by sub- 
stituting a synonym for one of its components. 
Thus we may have either Dhanurgraha {‘Bow- 
gasping^) or Dhanurdhara (‘Bow-holding’), Sila- 
ditya or Dharmaditya, ore§thasena or Pravarasena, 
Pratapasila or Siladitya ; while the philosopher 
named (or, rather, nicknamed) Kanada (‘Atom- 
eater ’) is also known as Kanabhak^ and Kanabhuj. 

15 . Sect- and caste-names. — It is very natural 
for adherents of sects to prefer certain personal 
names, especially those connected with the loundeis 
or heroes of the sect followed by the father of the 
child who is to he named. Thus in India Vaisna- 
vites very frequently have as a component of their 
appellations the name of Visnu or one of his epithets 
{e.g., Kesava, Narayana, Mkdhava, Hari) or of his 
avatdras (Varaha, ‘Boar,’ Vamana, ‘Dwarf’) — 
especially Rama (and its synonyms, as Raghunatha) 
and Krsna (with its synonyms, Gopala, Govinda, 
Rsdhavallabha) — or of his sakti, or female energy 
{Lak§mi, bri), orof his attributes (Kamala[‘Lotus’], 
Chakra [‘ Disk ’]). In like manner Saivites affect 
the various names of Siva (Siva, Dhruva, Nandin, 
Rudra, Saihkara, Sarva, Harsa, etc.) or of hisiaA;^f 


(Durga, Gauri, Hima, etc.). Minor Indian cults 
are also represented. Serpent-worship is implied 
by a number of words for ‘ snake ’ (Naga, Ajagara, 
Ahi, Bhujamga, Sarpa ; as a matter of fact, these 
names are usually borne by Buddhists), the cult of 
the ‘ mothers’ (see JSBE v. 6 f.) by Matr ( ‘ Mother ’), 
of worship of the sun, moon, and planets by words 
for ‘sun’ (Aditya, Divakara, Prabhakara, Bhanu 
Bliaskara, Ravi, Savitr, Stirya, etc.), ‘ moon ’ (Indu, 
Chandra, Mrgahka, Soma, etc.), and planet-names 
(Angara, Graha, Budlia, etc.) respectively (for 
examples see Hilka, pp. 84 f., 89-103). So Buddhists 
and Jains often choose names connected with the 
founders of their religions (Buddha, Arhant, Jina, 
Tathagata, Parsva, Sugata, etc.), or even sacred 
abstracts (Juana, ‘Knowledge,’ Dharma, ‘Law,’ 
Bodhi, ‘Enlightenment,’ Sah^a, ‘Assembly,’ etc. ; 
cf. Hilka, pp. 104-107). 

Caste-names are also regular in India. According 
to Paraskara (I. xvii. 4) and Baudhayana (I. xi. 9), 
a Brahman’s name should contain the component 
4armam a Ksatriya’s ’Varman^ a Vaisya’s -guptciy 
and a budra’s -{hhrtya)ddsa. As a matter of fact, 
the final elements of Brahmans’ names are often 
-iarman^ -deva ; Ksatriyas’ -varman^ -raja, 4rdta ; 
Vai^yas’ -gupta, -hhuti, -datta. 

In later Hindu usage special titles are also given 
to scholars, authors, etc. In this category we 
must reckon such components as -svdm%n (‘lord ’ — 
especially common about the 7th cent. A.D.), -soma, 
-dchdrya (‘teacher’), -ananda (‘bliss’), -kamndra 
(‘mighty poet’), -tarkdlamkdra (‘adornment of 
logic ’), -tlrtha ( ‘ ford ’), -pandita ( ‘ scholar ’), -hhatta 
(‘master’), -muni (‘sage’), and -sdgara (‘ocean’). 
No strict rule can, however, be formulated by 
which a man’s sect can be determined exclusively 
from his name. 

In Iran a partial approach to a class-name seems 
to be found in Vend, xviii. 45-52. This declares 
that at the eschatological restoration of all things 
a man is to arise from the seed which one has 
involuntarily lost durmg his life, and that such a 
man must be named ‘ Ataredata [“ Fire-given ”], or 
AtereSithra [“Fire-seed”], or Ateredahya [“Fire- 
land”], or some other name connected with A tar.* 

Here, in a sense, belong names denoting belief 
in beings banned by orthodoxy, such as Pers. 
]Pari6ihrah (‘Fairy-face’), Pariduxt (‘Fairy’s 
Daughter’), a phenomenon which is also found 
in place-names (see below, § 20 ). 

Even philosophical concepts occasionally appear 
in personal names, as in Skr. Atmasukha {^dtman- 
bliss ’), Anandaj Sana (‘Bliss-knowledge’), Mok§a- 
i^arman (‘Happy through moksa% Vedanidhi 
(‘Repository of Veda ’). 

16 . Names from ancestors.— In view of the wide- 
spread belief in transmigration, it is not strange 
that the concept that a forefather may be reincar- 
nated in his descendant should find one of its 
manifestations in the naming of a child after one 
of his ancestors, especially his grandfather. This 
was a common practice in Greece (Demosth. c, 
Macart. 1075), and in India Patanjali and the 
Samskdraratnamdld (quoted by Hilka, p. 9) state 
that a child should be named after his grandfather, 
great-grandfather, or great-great-grandfather. In 
the lists of Indian kings we find a number of 
instances where a grandson is thus named : Chan- 
draraja I. and ll. of Ajmir, Some^vara II., ill., IV. 
of Kalvana (Somesvara lI. was named after his 
father), Visnuvardhana III., iv., V., and Vijaya- 
ditya I., ll.] m., iv., v. of the Eastern Chalukyas, 
Kartavirya II., Ill,, IV. and Laksmideva I., II. of 
Saundatti, Rudrasena I., II., III. of theVakataka 
dynasty (C. M. Duff, Chronol. of India, West- 
minster, 1899, pp. 277, 279 , 301, 3071). We like- 
wise find this in Han, though much less frequently 
—a fact which may be significant since transmigra- 
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tion is not an Iranian tenet- We may, however, 
note Cyrus I. and II , Canibyses I. and IL, Xerxes 
I. and ir. In the Scandinavian lands the custom 
was widely spread, after the 8 th cent., of not 
naming a child after a living person, but after 
ancestors or recently deceased kinsmen ; if a father 
died before his son was horn, the latter uncondi- 
tionally received the name of the former (Gui5- 
mundsson and Kalund, loc, cit,). 

17 . Royal names. — Just as the BrahmaiiaB say 
that the private citizen may change his name to 
increase his fortune (above, § 14 ), so kings fre- 
quently bear— especially in their official capacity 
— a name which is entirely different from their 
personal appellative. Thus the famous Indian 
king Chandragupta is equally \veli known as 
Vlkrama or Vikraraaditya, Asoka as Piyadassi, 
Jayadeva n. as Parachakrakama, Siladltya vil. as 
Dhruvabhatta, etc- In Iran the original name of 
Darius ii. was Ochus, of Darius III. Codomanus, 
of Artaxerxes ll, Arsaces, and of Artaxerxes IV. 
Bessos. 

The meaning of this is clear, just as it is in the 
case of the pnvate individual who assumes a new 
name. The name being a real part of a man, he 
changes himself if he changes his name. When 
one passes through a state of grave crisis, as when 
he becomes king, he is changed just as he is, e.y., 
at initiation of which, indeed, the ceremony 
of ahhiiserka {q,v.) may be considered a form. The 
man himself thus being changed with this rite de 
'j^assage, he may very properly assume a new name. 

In similar fashion a new name might be taken 
on entering the xeligious life ; Mani, e.p., assumed 
this appellative when he began the foundation of 
Manichseism (q.-y.), although his original name was 
Kubrika (or some variant ; cf. Justi, p. 190). 

1 8 . Secret names. — Since, as we have seen, 
knowledge of one’s name gives actual power over 
its owner, just as the possession of the dippings of 
one’s hair, nails, etc., renders it possible for one’s 
enemies to work him harm, the value of a secret 
name is obvious. We have noted above (§ 3 ) that 
Hiranyakesin expressly says that one of the names 
of an Indian should be secret {guhya). The secret 
name is mentioned in the Rigveda (x. Iv 2 , Ixxi. 
1 ) ; such a name is given the child at birth (^at, 
Brah. Vl. i, 3. 9, Br&ddranyaka Upamsad, vi. iv. 
25) j Arjuna is a secret name of Indra {^af. Brdh. 
n. i. 2, 11, V. iv. 3. 7 ; cf. Macdonell and Keith, i. 
443) ,* and the gods had secret names (Rigveda, v. 
v. 10, IX. xcv, 2, xcvi. 16, X- xlv. 2). Hiranyakesin 
seems to leave it doubtful which of the two 
names should be the secret one, but Apastamba 
(VI. XV, 3) makes this the naksatra name (see, 
further, A. Hillebrandt, Bitualliteratur 

iii. 23 , Strassburg, 1897, p. 170 f.). 

We also find secret names in Iran ; Kavadh, e,g.t 
was originally the secret name of Kavadh ll., 
whose mother called him Seroe in public, 

19 . Tribal names. — ^The names of tribes present 
peculiar difficulties. Like many of the older 
personal names, they often defy analysis, and — as 
in the case of place-names — they seem frequently 
to be nondndo-European in origin. When they 
can be satisfactorily interpreted, they seldom pre- 
sent any features of religious interest. Some 
which may possibly suggest totemisin have been 
noted above (§ 9 ), and to these Skr, Mahavrsa 
(‘Great Bull ’) and Visanin (* Homed ’ [?] ; cf. Mac- 
donell and Keith, ii. MS) may perhaps be added. 
Religious cult is distinctly implied in the Italic 
tribal names Marsi (* Martians^), Hirpini (‘ Wolf- 
men,’ the wolf being sacred to Mars), and Picentes 
(‘ Wood-peeker-men,’ this bird also being sacred to 
Mars), The danger of falselj^ attributing religious 
connotation to tribal names is exemplified by the 
Iranian Mao-adyerai (Av. *Mas(s)ya-ka ; cf. Skr. 


niatsyaf ‘ fish ’), who were called ‘ Fishies ’ not 
because they had a fish-totem, but because they 
lived on fish (Herod, i. 201 ; cf. J. Marquart, 
Untersuchungen zur GescK ron Eran^ Gottingen 
and Leipzig, 1896-1905, ii 77 f.). Sometimes tribal 
names are contemptuous epithets bestowed by 
unfriendly neighbours, as Iran. Adp^iKes {*drgmka, 
‘Beggars’ [Marquart, ii. 139, note 1]), and Scyth. 
'ApLfiapToL (‘One-eyes’ [Marquart, ii. 90-92]) ; but 
occasionally the names have a value as implying a 
former grade of civilization — e.y., Iran. A&agarta 
(‘Sagartla,’ ‘Dwelling in stone Caves’ [C, 
Bartholomae, Zzirn altiran, Worterhuch^ Strass- 
burg, 1906, p. 119 f.]). 

20 . Place-names. — ^The names of places suffer 
from the same obscurity — and for the same reason 
— as tribal names. In Greece and Armenia many 
date from pre-Indo-European^ times (A. Fiok, 
Vorgriech. OrtsTWbmen^ Gottingen, 1905 ; H. 
Hilbschmann, Indogerm. Forschtmgen, xvi. 283, 
366-368). Yet place-names possess a historic value 
which can hardly be over-estimated, especially as 
showing the ethnological strata which have existed 
in a country, and as revealing the sites of ancient 
sacred places. The same is true, in minor degree, 
of street-names, etc., in our older cities, since they 
still indicate, in many instances, the sites of 
vanished city-gates, monasteries, and the like. 

This aspect may be studied with special clearness 
in the place-names of Scotland. Two distinct 
Celtic peoples are evidently responsible for such 
names as Aber-deen and Inver-ness; Pit-lochry is 
shown by its p to be neither Bry thonic nor Goidelic ; 
Ler-wick is Norse ; Beauly is French. 

This subject is discussed at length in the introduction lo 
J. B. Johnston’s Place-names of iScctlandP^^ Ednbuish, 1903, 
and has also been discussed bv J. Jacobsen of Copenhagen in 
a course of lectuies at King’s College, Aberdeen, in June 1914. 
On the basis of place-names in Britain Jacobsen has snown that 
the infiltrations in Shetland, the Orkneys, the Hebrides?, Caith- 
ness, Sutherland, and W. Scotland were from S W. Norway, 
whereas they were Danish in N. and E England, and m Nor- 
mand^s the two streams meeting in Cumberland. Thus -way 
(Stornoway) and tf' Nrrwegian colonization, 

-by (Grimsby), ■''./• ‘ Mjowestoft), -tlmadif) 

I (Braithwaite) 1 ' i- I' > > «■ . « i' • . while -kain (Slioie- 

ham), -stead, (Grimstead), -f(yrd (Oxford) are Anglo-Saxon. 
Roman settlements are shown by the numerous English place- 
names in -Chester ^ and former Celtic occupation where no Celts 
have been dominant for centuries is evident from such names 
as London and Carlisle. 

Numerous examples of Indian place-names of 
religious significance are ^ven in the present work 
(e.y., Gamimoktesar, ISardwar, JagannXth). 
For Iranian names of this type we may cite Adhar- 
baijan (Pahlavi Aturpatakan, ‘Fire-protected’), 
Bagavan (‘God-district’); Old Osset. SoiryJata 
(Sudak in the Crimea ; ‘ Holy City ^ Armenian 
AtoR Anahtay (‘Mountain of Anahita’ [Hubsch- 
mann, pp. 286, 398]), Astvacasen (‘God-built’), 
Dicmairi (‘ God -grove ’) ; Italic Mantua {‘City of 
[the Etruscan death-god] Mantus ’) ; Gall. Camulo- 
dunum (Lexden Heath, ‘Fort of Camuius’ [a 
war-god]), Deobriga (Miranda de Ebro in Asturia; 
‘God-hill’), Bivoduron (Metz; ‘God-fort’), Lugu- 
dunon (Lyons; ‘ Fort of Lug’ [the god 01 war})* 
Irish Caherepheepa (‘Stone Fort cri the [Fairy] 
Pipe’), Carrigcleena {‘ Rock of [the Fairy Queen] 
Cliodna’), Cushinsheeaun (‘Little Foot of the 
Fairy Fort’), Knockshigowna (‘ Hill of Una’s Fairy- 
Palace ’), Tobernashee (‘ Fairy Well ’), Sometimes 
even rivers have divine names — e.g,, Gall. Beva 
(Bee, ‘Bivine’), Taranis (‘Thunder-god’). 

Literature, — A. Pick, Gfriech. Personennarnenf Gottingen, 
1S74 (the most general survey of the subject ; the 2nd ed., do. 
1894, omits the introduction and is, therefore, of less value for 
the present purpose); O. Schrader, RealLex der indogenn, 
AUeTtuinshundet Strasshurg, 1901, pp. 573-678 ; A. Hilka, 
Altmd Personennamen^ Breslau, 1910 (with good bibliography); 
F. Justi, Iranisckes Narnenbitckf Marburg, 1895 ; H Hubsch- 
laann, ‘ Altarmen. Personennaruen,’ in Festgi uss an R. von Rotk, 

1 Possibly identical in meaning with O. Pers. Suguda(‘Sog- 
diana’). 
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StTittgarfc, 1S&3, pp. 99-106; W. Tomaschek, ‘Die alten 
Thraker, II .4 W cxxx^ [2894] Abhanrt 1 ; W. Schulze, 
Zurf-T tiJi r'fj^.ini'nrb'v Berlin, A Holder, -I ^£A.c’'i. 

Spraoh,'''-'ha'z^ he p/];r, , G. Storm, *rij » 'e\a'idi'rp: og 

Opicald I-- -1 /I "f 7ii^i ix '99-222 , E 

Fni •stc.na.iii 17 'n ich-i **, B')n'\ llKOiT , C G 
Ai(.rfc'-Hi:, -!''/■ U. J*eic-'.n'>n,ia.tid>L“, Mai'./, i'i76; A. Sociii, 
Ba'scl, 1“M; E Lewy, 
A'trj. ‘ ' 7' j.pw »,ri " •■, 1904; A Lesk.en, 

'L\' '>'£■' rsjet ’1 'i'". i onWih-i.n, w^' 

L'i9{,.)j .i2) )r2 , F. IvI.k’Obicn, ‘fJi.duni? dur Pe’^oiiti'- 
iia'"i’',’ JjWAW \ i.i'; ] J'f'-JSO, G Krek, L,rn'>i. iii r’if* 
^la>> Gxa/, 2857, pp.485-506. ^'i p’.-. 

K Hubschmann, ‘Altarinen Orrsiiamen,' /■ ji.'t 
ungen, x\i [1904] 197-490, P. W. Joyce, 0 „ . " ih 
of Irish SariLdi, if Places, Dablin, 1809-1913 (the list mi^ht be 
much e.xterded, but these works, with the book of Johnston’s 
mentioned in the text, will g-ive an excellent idea of the method 
to be pur«uf‘d study of place-names) The investigation 

of mini s "O-M s ro ..r.\o been of scant interest to earlier ages; 
Tta-'i'c..’;;. i'’o n d. tn itises known are in Irish; for personal 
(n ''It-)’ i ‘ t "1 . oe r / / Aninann (‘ Fitness of Names’), ed. and 

ii W Stokes, //(',/ Texte, iii., Leipzig, 1891-97, pp. 285-444 ; 
and for place-names the DindSenchas, ed. and tr. (prose por- 
tions) Stokes, RCel xv. [1894] 272-336, 418-484, xvi. [1895] 31- 
83, 135-167, 269-312, and (verse portions) E. Gwynn, Todd Lect. 
Series (Royal Irish Acad.), vii.ff, [Dublin, 1900 ff,]. 

Louis H. Gea\^ 

NAMES (Japanese). — i. Family-names.— In 
ancient times there were two kinds of family- 
names recognized in Japan : kahane^ or se% and 
itji, or shL Both were granted by the sovereign to 
only a limited number ; and the mass of the i 
people had no patronymic. 

(а) Kahan&. — Kabane are said to have existed 
since the ‘divine age.^ In the reign of Emperor 
Temmu (673-686) eight distinct habam were 
recognized. They weie as follows : Ason, Inagi, 
Imiki, Mabito, Michinoshi, Muraji, Omi, and 
Sukune. Later the number of Jmbam was increased 
to twenty-three. Such family-names designated 
the profession or rank of those bearing them, and 
Enay be considered of the nature of class or caste 
distinctions. 

(б) Uji. — Ufi were for the most part gi anted by 
tlie sovereign to certain membeisof oneoi anoiher 
01 the kabane families in recognition of some special 
merit or to designate some special profession. 
Among the most ancient of these are : Mononobe, 
Odomo, Imbe, Nakatomi, and Soga j but the most 
xamous in all the history of Japan are Mmamoto, 
Taira, Fujiwara, and TachLbana. The last four 
-are at once thought of as in particular ‘ the ujV 
8 o prominent weie they that they have by some 
been eironeously considered kabane. Sugawara, 
Kiyoliaia, Kamo, Urabe, and Abe are also among 
the more prominent xiji names. 

2 . Local names. — As the descendants of these 
%iji families increased, certain branches took a local 
or teriitoiial name in addition to the nji name. 
Thus the number of apparently distinct families 
mereased. In A.D. 815 a ‘Record of Kabane and 
Uji ’ was published. This contained 1182 uji names, 
many of the local or territorial names having taken 
the place of the true family-name, or uji. Most 
of these branch families, bearing distinct names, 
were in reality membeis of some one of the large i 
aji. 

Until the beginning of the Meiji era the bearers 
of kabane or uji names were of high rank ; and 
the common people, except for some special and 
extraordinary service, were allowed merely personal 
names. At the beginning of the Meiji eia the 
government ordered all to take family-names ; and, 
upon registration, the free changing of personal 
names w’as no longer allowed. At that time many 
millions of new families adopted names for the first 
time ; but these were mostly of the local type, 
such as had in the earlier period been taken in 
addition to kabane or uji names. A large number 
adopted some popular name , and it was not un- 
usual for whole villages to take the same name, 
often the name of the locality or of the village 
itself ; and thus the use of the same family-name 


did not of necessity signify any near relationship. 
The number of distinct family -names now recorded 
in the Tokyo Directory is 4146; and the Postal 
Cheque List of the whole country gives 4942. 
Probably the number of family-names in present 
use in Japan is no less than 10,000. 

In Avriting Japanese family-names Chinese char- 
acters are usecT. The larger number of names 
consist of two characters which may be pronounced 
arbitrarily according to the taste of the family in one 
of two ways ; the Japanese or the Chinese. Some 
names are of only one character, and rarely three 
or more are used. Of the Chinese characters used, 
certain ones are very common ; and the majority 
have some connexion with nature or natural 
objects ; Yama, ‘ Mountain ’ ; Kawa, ‘ River ’ ; Ta, 
or Da, * Rice-field " ; Mura, ‘ Village ’ ; No, ‘ Field’ ; 
Hara, ‘ Plain ’ ; Ike, ‘ Pond ’ ; Hayashi, ‘ Forest ’ ; 
Oka, ‘ Hill ’ ; Shima, ‘ Island ’ ; Mori, ‘ Grove ’ ; 
Tani, ‘Valley’; Ama, or Am^, ‘The Heaven’; 
Hoslii, ‘Scar’; Hi, ‘Sun’; Tsuki, ‘Moon,’ etc. 
These are all individually written in one Chinese 
character, though most ai’e dr'-^vllab’c' in pro'^un 
eiation. Second to eharactti- os' li..-" uit 
those signifying plant life : Ki, ‘ Tree ’ ; Matsu, 

‘ Pine ’ ; Sugi, ‘ Cedar ’ ; Ume, ‘ Plum ’ ; Sakura, 

‘ Cherry ’ ; Fuji, ‘ Wisteria,’ etc. 

To these nominal forms all kinds of descriptive 
characters were added such as: great, small, 
middle, upper, lower, broad, high, mack, white, 
red, blue, east, west, north, south, aud many 
more. 

3 . Korean names.— Among the older family- 
names a considerable number came from Korea 
when the more or less extensive immigration from 
that country took place. In the ‘Record of 
Kabane and Uji^ a number of such names are 
given. For the most part, however, the Koreans, 
when naturalized, were given Japanese names or 
else their Korean names soon became so modified 
as to lose any distinctively Korean peculiarities 
which they had. 

4 . Personal names. — Personal names in ancient 
times, especially of men of lank, were of great 
length, as is seen in the Kojtli and Kihongi, The 
following may serve as fair examples: Aniem- 
gishi-kumnigishi-amatsuhidaka-hikohononinigino- 
iiiikoto, and Ameshirushikuni-osliihiraki toyosn- 
kurahikono-sumeramikoto. 

5 . Royal names. — As time went on, such loyal 
family-names had a tendency to shorten. The 
leal name of royalty was Imina, meaning ‘the 
name to be avoided,’ for it was usually avoided ifi 
conversation or writing. Imina ending with kito 
was adopted as distinctive of royalty, being limited 
to emperors and piinces of the blood. The char- 
acter read hito means ‘ benevolence,’ and w'as first 
adopted by the Emperor Seiwa (859-876) in the 
name Tadahito. The name of Empeioi Daigo 
(898-930) was Atsuhito ; and since his time the 
special ending has been used with every imperial 
name. The name of Meiji Tenno, the late emperor, 
was Mutsuhito. 

6 . Nanori . — Nanori of two Chinese cbaracteis 
were from the Middle Ages adopted by members 
of the official and samurai class. It was also the 
imina for them. Witlim the same family many 
would adopt one of these two characters as a toriji, 
or character-in-common ; e.g.^ among the descen- 
dants of Mmamoto Yoriyoshi, either yori ox yoahi 
was used in common for several generations : Yori- 
yoshi, Yoshiiye, Yoshitsuna, Yoshiniitsn, Tame- 
yoshi, Yosliichika, Yoshikuni, Yoshitomo, Yori- 
tonio. In the Tokugawa family lye w^as the 
toriji : lyeyasu, lyepiitsu, lyetsuna, lyenobn, 
lyetsugu. It is to be noticed that the name 
employed in addition to the family-name was 
placed after the family-name 
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7. Torina. — Torina, or zokum^o, popular or 
secular nanievS, were used in everydajr intercourse. 
With the passing of the old distinctions between 
the upper and the lower classes, all are now fiee 
to use these or other nanori together with their 
family-names. 

In selecting the personal names for their children, 
certain families have the custom of using a single 
character as a common element for all, as in the 
case of nanoH \ but there is no general habit in the 
matter. The naming of a child after an ancestor 
or relative is rare. T he adoption of the same name 
in succession by the head of the family is practised 
to a certain extent-, especially in the case of trade 
or professional names. 

8 . Names for male children. — In the personal 
names of male children certain distinctive termina- 
tions are popular: ro, Jcichi^ zo, hei, emoriy 
hihOy maroy etc. Of these some are remnants of 
old official titles, new unused, while otheis simply 
signify a son or male child. Eoy ‘male child,’ 
together with a number designating the order of 
his birth, is a very common peisonal name : Taro, 
or Ichiro, ‘The First Male^; Jiro, ‘The Second 
Male’; Saburo, ‘The Third Male,’ etc. To these 
combinations certain Chinese characters of noble 
meaning are often prefixed: Tokutaro, ‘Virtue 
First Male ’ ; Tokujiro, ‘ Virtue Second Male ’ ; 
Tokusaburo, ‘Virtue Third Male,’ etc. Some of 
the most common of these prefixed characters are 
read : masay ‘ good ’ ; zeuy ‘ just ’ ; michiy ‘ right- 
eous way*; yUy ‘courage’; shiny ‘faithful,’ etc. 
Names of plants and animals are also of fi’equent 
use ; and regard to what would produce harmoni- 
ous combination with the family-name is not 
neglected. 

9. Names for female children. — In the personal 
names of female children in ancient times the 
termination mihoto or hime was distinctive. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, in families of rank, the name 
often terminated in ko. The names have all been 
gradually shortened and simplified ; and at present 
the greater number contain only two syllables. In 
the case of such short names, however, a certain 
lack is felt, a certain undefined brnsqueness, which 
is obviated by the supplementary prefix 0 , Of 
late the termination ko is increasingly taking the 
place of the prefix 0, both forms serving alike to 
give a pleasing fullness to the name. Female 
names are often those of plants, trees, or animals : 
Matsu (Oraatsu or Matsuko), ‘ Pine ’ ; Take (Otake 
or Takeko), ‘Bamboo’; Ume (Oume or Umeko), 
‘Plum’; Tsuru (Otsuru or Tsurnko), ‘Stork’; 
Kam6 (Okame or Kameko), ‘ Tortoise,’ etc. 
These are pcmular from their omen, which promises 
long life. Classical names or those selected for 
their honourable meaning are not uncommon ; j 
Michi, ‘ Eighteous Way ’ ; Yoshi, ‘ Justice ’ j Toku, 

‘ Virtu© ’ I Ai, ‘ Charity,’ etc. 

In ancient times it appears to have been the 
custom that the mother ^ould name the children ; 
but after the Middle Ages, without any definite 
point of change, the right of naming devolved upon 
the father. In samurai families, as late as the 
opening of the present era, infant names were 
given; and then, at the age of fifteen, these 
temporary names were usually changed for per- 
manent personal names, 

10. Foreign names.— As relations with Western 
nations became more intimate, and especially as the 
influence of Christianity deepened. Western and 
Christian names were adopted to a slight extent. 
These names were for the most part so expressed 
in Chinese characters as to appear perfectly natural 
to the Japanese eye and ear. The following may 
be taken as examples : Jo for Joseph, Paul, Ben, 
Sarauru for Samuel, Joji for George, and Yugo for 
Hugo. 


11. Azana. — Azayiay or alternate names, uere 
occasionally taken by ofiiceis and scholais, after a 
Chinese custom, in addition to nanori and legulai 
family -names ; but of these little practical use was 
made. 

12. Noms de plume. — Go, literary noms d»plum*\ 
were not uncommon with scholars, writers, and 
artists ; and in many cases these nanms became 
more popularly known than the real and legal 
cognomens. Of these the best known examples 
are : Nakaye Toju (Yoyemon), Kumazawa Banzan 
(Snkeyemon), Rai Sanyo (Kiutaro), Yoshida Shoin 
(Torajiro), Yokoi Shonan (Heishiro), Nakamura 
Kein (Masanao). These gOy generally taken from 
the name of some locality, mountain, or liver, were 
ordinarily written in two Chinese characters, 
seldom in three or more. Occasionally scholars of 
the Japanese Classics adopted go expressed in 
Japanese characters ; but these were not at all 
popular. 

Thus it will be seen that a man of rank or 
scholarship might possess at the same time a large 
number of family and personal names : kabanOy 
uj%y a local family name, a nanori or imina, a 
torinay an azanay a gOy and, after death, a homyo, 
or religions name. 

13. Expressions of respect. — Following the 
name, not preceding it, certain expressions of re- 
spect are used. The most common in conversation, 
whether after the family or the personal name, 
regardless of sex or rank, is San. Sama may l>e 
used instead to express special distinction, as by a 
maid to her mistress. In writing, San is never 
used exc^t in most familiar communications. 
Sama or Dono takes its place among all classes. 
Kun is a common form in addressing men, and 
may be thought of as taking the place of the 
English Mr. 

14. Professional names.— Among actors certain 
family and personal names are taken by genera- 
tions of pupils, Ichikawa Danjuro is tiie profes- 
sional name now held in the ninth generation ; 
Ichikawa Yaozo in the eighth generation ; and 
Nakamura Kanzaburo in the thirteenth. The 
same custom may be found among musicians and 
artists. In certain crafts specific characters are 
often used in common by successive generations, 
being recognized as distinctive. The names of 
Buddhist priests, usually of two characters, are 
ordinarily taken from the Buddhist scriptures and 
are pronounced in special Chinese fashion. 

15. Posthumous names.— O^wrina, or posthu- 
mous names, have been common with royalty and 
among the nobility. In the reign of Kotoku (645- 
654) the posthumous name Jinimu was given to 
the first sovereign, and since that time the custom 
has continued until the present time, when the 
late emperor is known by the posthumous name of 
Meiji Tenno. These names have for the most part 
been characteristic of the individual or his reign or 
some locality associated with him. 

16. Religious names. — After the introduction of 
Buddhism the custom of giving kaimyoy or homyOy 
‘religious names,’ to the dead became common. 
These were inscribed on the ancestral tablets and 
on the grave-stones, so that rarely were actual 
personal names to be found in such connexions. In 
recent years this custom has somewhat weakened ; 
and more and more the ordinary personal and 
family name, acquired and used as m the West, 
is becoming the only name that marks the grave 
of the dead. 

Litbkatur®. — Shinsm Shoshi RoJeu (the revised ‘Record of 
£a&ane and Uj%% ed. Prince Manta and others, revised Mina- 
moto-Inahiko, Yedo (Tokyo), 146&; H. Kurita, Studws in 
ShoBfU HokUy 2 vols.y Tokyo, 1897 ; L. Hearn, Shadowings y 
London, 1900 ; B. H Chataberlain, The Lanquagey Mythology y 
cmd Geographxeat Nomenclature qf Japanj mewed in the Lighi 
qf AinoSiudieSy Tokyo, 1887. T IlAUAnA 
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NAMES (Jewish). — The post-Biblical period 
shows much the same general phenomena as are 
discemiblein the Biblical age (see Names [Hebrew] ; 
HDB iii. 478 if. ; and G. B. Gray, Rehrew Proper 
NameSf London, 1896). The most significant 
modifi<^tion concerns the marking of family 
sequence by the application to descendants of 
names borne by ancestors. In Palestine the nam- 
ing of children after their grandfathers can be 
traced only to the Greek period, about the 3rd 
cent. B.O. But the Elephantine papyri carry the 
custom back some two centuries for the Egyptian 
Jews (Gray, mStudien zur semitischen PhiloLogie, 
Giessen, 1914, p. 161 ff.). In the Rabbinic period 
the custom was well established, and it was recog- 
nized that a change had occurred from the older 
Israelite practice of naming a child after some 
circumstance at his birth. The change was justi- 
fied by Rabbis of the 2nd cent. A.D. on two grounds : 
(1) the need of aiding the preservation of family 
genealogies, and (2) the loss of the guidance of the* 
Holy Spirit in selecting the incident which was 
to be enshrined in the child’s name (Midr. Gen. 
Bahhahf xxxvii.). It has never become custom- 
ary for Jewish children to bear their parents’ 
names j there are exceptions, but in most cases 
the child seems to have been posthumous. More 
usual is the choice of the grandfather’s name, 
though the tendency has been, since the 13th 
cent. , not to name a child after a living relative 
(L. Low, Die Lehensalter in derjudisehen Literature 
Szegedin, 1875, p. 95). 

A full study of the history of Jewish personal 
names throughout the ages was publishea by L. 
Zunz in 1836 (reprinted in Zunz’s Gesamrmlte 
Schriften, Berlin, 1876, ii. 1-82). At that time 
the Prussian Government, following a Bohemian 
precedent of 1787, was proposing to introduce 
legislation restricting the Jew^s to Biblical personal 
names (cf. J. Jacobs, in JJS ix. 156 f.). Zunz had 
no difficulty in demonstrating that Jews had freely 
used non-Biblical names, adopting in succession 
Babylonian, Persian, Aramaic, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, and later European designations. Many 
Hebrew names were translated into the vernaculars 
of Europe and Asia, Zunz’s work contains long 
lists of tne Jewish names of various periods; and 
there are some similar lists in Jacobs’ article. In 
these lists Biblical names by no means predominate. 
The variety of Jewish names revealed in the 
English records of the 12th and 13th centuries is 
very remarkable. 

With regard to surnames, there are indications 
that descriptive epithets were becoming common 
in the R^binic period, and that these were 
developed chiefly in lands where Arabic influence 
prevailed. Family-names were turned into sur- 
names ; so were place-names. The many wander- 
ings of the Jews in the Middle Ages and more 
recent times induced the custom of naming a new 
settler after the town or country from which he 
had migrated. Then, again, such terms as Cohen 
and Levi, originally descriptive of descent, became 
surnames. Such names as Maimuni (or Maimoui- 
des), i.e. ‘son of Maimon,’ in the 12th cent., and 
Mendelssohn, ‘son of Mendel,’ in the 18tb, are 
illustrations of the practice of converting the I 
father’s personal name into a surname. Animal- | 
names are probably more common among Jews than 
among the general population. In the mediaeval 
period occupations suggested many names, and in 
the centuries approaching the modern age names 
were derived, especially in Germany, from the 
business signs (such as the red shield which gave 
the Rothschilds their ^ name). The intercourse 
between Jews and their fellow-citizens after the 
emancipation period rendered it necessary for the 
former to hear distinctive civic names. This had 


been the ease long before in Spain, and was growing 
common throughout Europe when, in 1787, the 
custom became regular in Central and Northern 
Europe. In the year named the Jews of the 
Ausfciian empire were ordered by law to adopt 
surnames; if any refused, the registration com- 
missioners were empowered to enforce names of 
their own selection (cf. Jacobs, loo. cit.). 

The naming of the child has at various tiiueb 
heen a ceremony of considerable moment. The 
period covered by Scripture is fully dealt with in 
the Bible Dictionaries and in art. Names (Hebrew*). 
From the 12th cent., according to Low (p. 97), not 
earlier, Jewish boys were named on their eighth 
day, during the circumcision rite. The formulae 
vary ; the now common form may be found in the 
Authorised Daily Prayer Book (ed. S. Singer, 
London, 1914, p. 305 ; cf. Low, p. 101). A formula 
for the naming of girls is given in some rites (see 
Book of Prayer . , . according to the Custom of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, ed. M. Gaster, 
London, 1901, i. 180) ; it is becoming customary to 
name girls at the first visit paid by the mother to 
the Synagogue after the birth of the child (Singei, 

312). The names thus given are mostly in 
ebrew, though sometimes the vernacular names 
are merely transliterated into Hebrew letters — 
a custom which goes back to Talmudic times. 
Such names as Alexander and Julian were thus 
treated in the Rabbinic age. Often the Hebrew 
and common names corresponded either exactly 
or in meaning, but in modern times there is 
frequently no exact correspondence between the 
Hebrew and ordinary names ; thus the chief Rabbi 
Hermann Adler had the Hebrew name Naphtah. 
There is, however, some remote connexion in 
meaning between the two names. It is still 
customary to find a Hebrew name beginning 
with the same letter as the vernacular name. 
Most Jews still hear tw^o names (though the two 
are often identical), the one Hebrew (termed 
‘ sacred name ’ and used in Hebrew documents, in 
the Synagogue, in epitaphs, and so forth), the 
other vernacular (termed ‘common name,’ used 
for ordinary purposes). The Hebrew names thus 
conferred are borne throughout life, except that, 
under Kabbalistic influence, some rites direct the 
change of name in case of illness, in a prayer for 
the patient’s recovery (for a formula see Gaster, p. 
195). This custom is now more honouied in the 
breach than in the observance, though it has some 
Talmudic authority, for in T. B. Bosh Eashanah, 
166, mention is made of the efficacy of a change of 
name. Names aie still changed on conversion ; 
thus a Jewish convert to Christianity is given a 
new name, such as Paul, while a convert to J udaisra 
receives a patriarchal name (Abraham, Sarah, oi 
the like). On the other hand, it was held by the 
Rabbis a meritoiious trait in the sons of Jacob 
that in their Egyptian environment ‘ they did not 
change their names ’ {Lev. Bahhdh, xxxii. 6). A 
pleasant custom with regard to Hebrew names is 
the selection of a Scriptural text, bemning and 
ending with the same letters as the Hebrew name ; 
the text is then a kind of motto for the bearer of 
the name, A long list of such texts may be foimd 
in S. Baer, Ahomt Yisrael, Rfidelheim, 1868, p. 
106. Some have sought the source of this custom 
in the Talmudic references to an older school 
usage. ‘ Repeat to me thy verse,’ says a visitor to 
the school (cf. the incidents recorded in Hdgtgdh, 
15a). But the verse in these passages was some 
recently -learned text, and apparently had no con- 
nexion with the pupil’s name. 

LiTBRA.TtrEB.— To the works referred to in the course of the 
art. add: J. Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, London, 1893, 
esp, pp. 84B-369 ; H. Gross, Gallia judaica. Pans, 1897 ; and, 
for the ancient penod, S, Daiches, Publication no. 2 of Jews’ 
College, London, 1910. I. ABRAHAMS. 
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NAMES (Lapp) — i. Saivo and saivo names. — 
Among; the piimitive beliefs of the Lapps was the 
worship of dead relatives. They thought that the 
souls of dead kinsmen helped their descendants 
and were reborn in them. But they regarded the 
name as a kind of soul, and therefore the trans- 
mission of names was of great importance. In 
order that a man might possess the character of 
a dead kinsman he must have his name, and dead 
men would help only those of the living who bore 
their names. 

The burying-places of the Lapps on sacred 
mountains were called saivos^ or saivo homes. 
Immediately after death souls passed into that 
saivo a tenant of which had been their familiar 
spirit while they lived. There, close under the 
ground, dwelt all souls of the dead, both men and 
beasts, passing a life like their earthly life, except 
that they were more prosperous and more powerful. 
They protected and helped those who survived 
them. The saivo men and women were the 
familiar spirits of those who bore theii names, and 
the saivo beasts were also helpful spirits, especially 
to the shaman, whose retinue of familiars com- 
prised not only his saivo men but also bis saivo 
animals, viz. saivo birds, saivo 6sh or serpents, 
and saivo reindeer. Every adult Laplander had 
one or more of these familiar spirits represented 
by saivo names. The more saivo spirits a Lap- 
lander possessed, the higher was his reputation. 
Saivo spirits were obtained by skill in magic, by 
inlieritance, or by gift or purchase. Parents while 
still living often divided their familiar spirits 
among their children ; if they did not, their lieirs 
took them. Marriages were esteemed in propor- 
tion to the number of familiar spirits, represented 
by saivo names, that w'ere brought into the 
marriage bond. 

2 . Transmission of saivo names. — When a 
woman was pregnant, she was infoimed in a dream 
by a dead man wbat name the cluld should be 
given and also what dead man should rise to life 
again in the child. If she did not learn tins in a 
dream, the father or other relatives had to find 
out by divination or by consulting the shaman. 
Missionaries living among the Norwegian Lapps 
(1716-34) stated that in their time babies w’ere 
christened with common Nor\vegian names, but, 
as soon as the christening party returned from 
church, a lauqo, or washing, of their own religion 
was held. Tnis laugo was called same-namma- 
Icastates, *Lapp-name baptism,’ The child w^as 
thereby conseciated to Sarakka, the birtli-wdfe, 
and received a Lappish name which had been 
borne generally by some ancestor and communi- 
cated to the relatives m the manner mentioned 
above. This name was always used, the Christian 
name being ignored and forgotten. 

* When afterwards the child falls ill, or cries more than it 
should, it is imputed to no other cause than because a Just and 
genuine name was not given it. ... A new washing was 
undertaken, when a new name was acquired, taken from one 
of his ancestors ; and this is the reason why you meet with 
Laplanders frequently that have two or three names * (Leem, 
De Lapponibua Finmarehtce, p. 496, Eng. tr. m J. Pinkerton’s 
Vovag$Sf London, 1808-14. i, 483). 

This new name was called adda-namma. Scheffer 
{Lapponiay p. 301) reports similar changes of name 
among the Swedish Lapps, and Hogstrom {Be- 
sicrifningy p. 138), who also ^vrote of the Swedish 
Lapps, says that, when a child was ill or trouble- 
some, or sometimes for other reasons — e.^., to 
pert a suspected misfortune— the Lapps chang^ 
its name, washing away the old name wdth water 
colonred red by a decoction of alder-bark. Leem 
also mentions the use of alder-bark juice for this 
purpose (p 490). C. Ganander {Mytkologia Fen- 
nica, Abo, 1789, p. 61) quotes the MS of Lenart 
Sidenius, a Danish missionary ivorking in Norway 


about 1716, who speaks of the magic bapiism of 
the Lapps, by which they acquire a magic name 
and with it a nmnma-guelle, or * name-fish,’ one of 
their underground deities, which becomes their 
familiar spirit. ‘ They feign,’ says Leem (p. 417 ; 
Eng. tr., p. 460), ‘ that very few can hg^’e this, 
unless on the second baptism.’ The name-fish 
seems identical with the saivo fish 'which helped 
the shaman to hurt his enemies and carried him 
on his journey to the realm of the dead. The 
statement of Sidenius may perhaps mean that, 
w’hen a man was re-baptized as a shaman in the 
name of a dead kinsman who had possessed a saivo 
fish, such fish thereupon became the name-fish 
and familiar spirit of the new shaman. 

The baptismal irites of same-'immma and adda-nammu were 
never administered by the Christian godmother, but by another 
woman, generally the mother. 6he used warm \%ater into 
which, Jessen says (De Fmnorumy p. 36), two twigs of birch 
were thrown, one in its natural shape, the other twisted into 
the form of a ring. The laugo-edney or washing wnfe, then 
addressed the bab% , saying, ‘ Be thou as fruitful and strong as 
the birch- tree fioin which" these twigs were taken.’ Leem and 
Hogstrom, however, state that alder-bark was decocted in the 
water. After throwing into the water some brass or siher 

‘i l“.-pri/'“ % lU a new r* r.o S S, • . - i *' re: 

with this water than with that in which the priest dipped thee. 
By this washing I call thee up, 0 dead man, N.N. Thou shaft 
now rise up again, be healthy and recene a new body. And 
thou, child, Shalt have the same fortune as the dead man N.N. 
had in his lifetime.’ After the child has been baptised, she 
adds, ‘Now thou art baptized wuth the saine'immrna (or adda~ 
TMtmma) bapti&rn, with the dead man’s name: see how well 
thou vdlt thrne thcieuith The skiello was then taken from 
the water and fed to the child It was highly prized as an 
amulet, and boys, when they grew up, tied it to their magic 
drums. Beiore the nte of same-namma baptism offerings were 
made to Sarakka, and both the water and the child v ere con- 
secrated to her, but in the adda-namrna baptism offerings 
were made to the dead man who was then reborn. When any 
one was to enter the ranks of the noaideSt or shamans, he 
bapt'zed, and, whenever ari\ one received a saivo spirit, he 
baptized m the name of the dead man who v\as reborn in him. 
E\en old men o\cr seventv weie somz-times rechristened when 
ill. Oi e old Lapp mentioned by Jessen (p. 40) had an addn- 
nmnrna and lUirlceu saim riaines, thiee of \\h»ch he had re- 
ceived from his mother m her lifetime, and the rest he had 
inherited from various relatives. A Lapp youth had no adda- 
namma, propeily so called, because he had never been ill, but 
he had two saivo names, one of which he had received as a 
present from his father, and the other he had obtained for 
himself by the practice of magic. 

These ceremonies are a curious blend of Christian, 
Scandinavian, and Finno-Ugrian influences. It 
seems probable that the water-baptism itself is of 
Christian origin ; but the Lappish custom as a 
whole is evidently of a more ancient descent, and 
may have been, as V. M. Mikhailovskii asserts, 
^one of the most sacred lites’ of the pagan Lapp.^ 
{JAJ xxiv. [1894] 148). P'jellner, the well -infoimed 
Lapp who supplied O. Donner with much of the 
material for his Lieder der Lappen (Helsingfors, 
1876), told G. von Diiben, the Swedish writer, 
that Lappish baptism was veiy old and mentioned 
in their most ancient songs. We may gather from 
the evidence of Hogstrom, Leem, and Jessen that 
during the first half of the 18th cent., when the 
influence of Christian missionaries was making 
most progress, twigs of birch were placed in the 
baptismal water, but that, where pagan influences 
remained strong, alder-bark was used by both 
Norwegian and Swedish Lapps. It might perhaps 
be inferred that in the pre-Christian rite the 
patient was daubed with alder-bark juice, a sub- 
stitute for, or equivalent to, blood, which had 
deep religious significance for the Lapps, and was 
used by them to a large extent in the very curious 
survivals of old ritual which followed the killing 
of bears, ^ Otherwise the name-giving customs are 

1 See P. Fjellstrom, Om Lappames Bjomfange, Stockholm, 
1755. It may be noticed that with the Chukchis, before name- 
giving ceremonies similar to those of the Lapps, the faces of 
mother, child, and relatives were smeared with blood (W. 
Bogoras, ‘The Chukchee,’ in Mem. Amer. Mus. Fiat. Hist., 
The Jesuf North Paeijia Expedition, vol. vii. pt. ii. fl907} 
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^fi ^ character, and occur with variations 

all over the north. The belief that ancestors come 
^gain in descendants named after them, 
which seems the root-idea of these Lappish customs, 
IS of course not peculiar to the Lapps, who indeed 
borrowed much of their religion, like their lan- 
guage, from neighbours of alien blood. Such beliefs 
and customs are pievalent not only in Siberia but 
also among N, American Indians, and among the 
Eskimos, both American and Asiatic.^ 


Swedish Lapps : J. Scheffer, Lapponia, 
Frankfort, 1673, ^g. tr., Oxford, 1674; P. Hbgrtrom, 
Besk^nmg ofver de t%tt Sveriges krona lydande Lappmarker[ 
Stockholm^ D.d. (1746-47). For Norwegian LappsT E. J. 
Jessen, De BinTunum Lapponumque Norwegieorum, JRe 
iigione, Copenhagen, 1767 ; K. Leem, De Lapponibus Fin 
marchicB eorumque lingua, vita et religione, do, 1767. 

XT A ^ ir ^ ^ r. Charles J. Billson. 

NAMES (Sumerian).--The oldest inscriptions 
of the Sumerians are contracts and business records, 
and these invariably contain names of persons in 
piivate life. These sources probably begin before 
4000 B.C., so that we possess sources for the study 
of the personal names of this the oldest civilized 
from the beginning of history until they 
were finally absorbed into the Semitic Babylonian 
race about 2000 B.c. The most remarkable fact 
about the personal names of this agglutinatm"- 
language is that even the rude archaic inscriptions 
of almost pre-historic times contain no names 
reflecting the lower stages of culture. They have 
already freed themselves from names referring to 
bodily deformities, so frequent in the later Baby- 
lonian names. Animal names have also disap- 
p^red, except in the names of the gods, most of 
whom preserved animal attributes, and were fre- 
quently referred to by animal titles. In two classes 
of personal names the words for ‘dog’ {ur) and 
‘matting young animal ’ (amar) constantly recur, 
but they are no longer used in their original senses. 
A very large group of names begin with wr, followed 
by the name of a deity, or some sacred place or 
object, as Ur-Bau, literally ‘Dog of the goddess 
Ban J ‘Dogof the goddess Nina ’ ; Ur- 

gmr-gid-da, * Dog of the long wagon,’ etc. In all 
these cases ur really means ‘menial,’ ‘servant,’ 
one who is attached to the worship of these deities, 
sacred relics, or objects employed in the cults. We 
cannot even say that we have here a remnant of 
pi^-historic animal names. The Semitic names, 
which are often mere translations of Sumerian 
forms, never have the word for ‘ dog’ in this class 
of names, but only war ad, ‘ servant ’ ; WaradBau, 
Warad-Nina, would be their rendering, not Kalab-^ 
Ban, etc. As to amar, which for the sake of 
brevity w^e shall translate by ‘ calf,’ the meaning 
IS not so clear. It forms a small group of names in 
the sources of all periods and was rendered into 
Semitic by buru, ‘ maturing young of animals.’ 
Thus we have Amar-Enzu, ‘ Calf of Enzu (the 
moon-god),’ Semitic Bur-Sin ; Amar-i-hil, ‘Calf of 
the new temple,’ etc. The Sumerians, and after 
them the Semites,^ probably employed this word 
in the sense of ‘ sturdy offspring,^ certainly not m 
the original animal sense. The element subar^ 
originally means ‘pig,’ Semitic ^ahU, and, like ur 
and amar, forms a small group of names of the 
type Subar-Bau, Subar-Utu, literally, ‘ Pig of the 
goddess Ban,’ ‘Pig of the sun-god,’ etc., but the 
Sumerians clearly attached no such meaning to 

London, 1911, pp. 

^Otemism and Exogamy, do. 1910, ii, 344-346 
Hi. ^7 ; K. R^mussen, People of the Polar Forth, do 1908 
^^oHg^nal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, pp. 

132, lo5, 13o, 144. 

2 See on these Semitic names H. Holraa, Die assyrisch-babv- 
loniechen Personennamen, Helsingfors, 1914. 

3 Semitic word for ‘dog.’ 

4 Semitic Babylonian names beginning with Bur are not 

names and gradually disappeared. 

0 Falsely read «oA in aU previous lists of Sumemn names. 


these names, but understood ‘ Servant of Bau ' 
Servant of Utu,’ etc., for the syliabars rendei 
subar hj ardic, ‘servant,’ and in ancient texts 
mbar and nitaT^ (the ordinary word for wardu 
servant ) occur side by side as class names. ^ One 
of the most common personal names in Sumerian 
xs Subar which probably stands for the divine 
name Ninsubar, ‘Lord of pigs.’ With these 
groups of names thus disposed of, there remains 
not the slightest trace of connecting human bein"s 
with animals in assigning names.® In those names 
wnieh contain literal animal references we have to 
do with epithets of the gods which form part of 
t names Bun-tur 

Little zebu,’ ‘ Little kid,’ MaS-qul„\ 

Gieat kid,’ Ma&.du ‘ Kid, Subar -tur, ‘ The little 
pig, The she-goat, are apocopated forms 

m which the full name is reduced to the divine 
animal epithet. 

Sumerian has no so-called pet names, or hypo- 
constica, and the language has in fact no propei 
diminutive endings. A considerable number c i 
names end with the suffix mu, ‘my,’ as 

^ I he brother* IS my father,’ ‘Dun<‘i 

IS my breath of life,’ Dim-zi-mu, ‘The creatim’ 
one IS my breath of life,’ ^Enlil-bad-mu, ‘Enlilis 
my wail (of defence), ’ and hypocoristica like Zi-mu, 
My breath of life. The suffix mu is not to be 
having the force of endearment, but 
It mi ms a grammatical part of the original name 
and can be omitted in apocopated forms. Thus 
we have ^^Enlil-had-mu and ^^Enhl-had. 

It appears that the complicated and theological 
names given to Sumerians great and humble vveie 
not assigned to their owners at birth, but at a later 
period, perhaps not until the age of their majority. 
Inis statement is deduced from two facts . (a) in 
the temple records infants, boys and girls, and 
orphans do not have names, but are entered in the 
lists simply as ‘an infant,’ ‘a boy,’ ‘a girl,’ etc. ; 

(0) the names never refer to circumstances of 
birth. 

Sumerian names are almost invariably of a theo- 
logical character, and may be divided into two 
great groups : (i.) names which represent a complete 
giammatical sentence; and (ii. ) names composed 
of construct and genitive. In the early period 
names of the former group preponderate, but 
the teudency to use names of riie second gioup 
grew, and in the periods of the Ur and Ism 
dynasties the second group repiesents nearly hair 
ot the personal names. A name of the chief group 
originally consisted of a complete sentence, and 
generally has no reference to the life of the indi- 
vidual, but is taken from some well- known religious 
historical, or magic text. A very large number 
aie taken fiom hymns of the Tammuz and Innini 
cult. Thus we have Nin-m-ra-Jci-ag, ‘ The queen 
loves the brother’— an idea frequently expressed 
m the liturgies of the wailing pf the mother-goddess 
for her brother Tammuz ; Se$-azag-gi-U-mu-gin, 
Unto the holy brother she has gone ’—an apoco- 
pated form, in which the subject {Ama, the mother, 
or mn, the queen, etc. ) is omitted at the beginning 
of the name. A large number of names are really 
citations from liturgical texts; e.g,, we find the 
following name in its various distorted forms, Me- 
s^-gan-e, Me-slg-nu-di, Bara-sig-nu-di, which are 

Documents presargoniques. Pans, 19GS- 

1(7X3, no. ill# VI. 

2 A small group of names begin with dun, which denotes a 
bovine animal, but this word also means ‘strong,’ ‘heroic’ 
sturdy, and has probably no reference to an animal in these 

if Pun-dEntiUikenaq, 

The sturdy Enhl loves.’ Dun-^aa-kuii. ‘ThP 


1903, no 11 V. 

4 ‘Brother’ is an epithet of the god Tammux and alwajs 
refers to him m Sumerian names 
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really taken from a line of a'liturgy, Lugal^mti me 
bara sig-gan nu-di^^ ‘My king wliose decrees in 
the sanctuary cease not/ The name Lugal-me^ 
gahgal and its apocopated form, LiigaUjne, rest 
upon a line like Lugal-mc^gal-gal sag-an-^ mi-ni- 
ibdlf ‘The king^ exalted the great decrees unto 
heaven/® Names taken fiom historical inscrip- 
tions aie numerous ; e.g., we have in various dis- 
torted forms the name Nig-7id-ul-sig-^i* Nig -til- 
probably taken fioni the end of a building 
inscription which, after describing the construction 
of a temple, says, nig^ud-til-du-a sig^^y ‘ that which 
unto future days has been raised gloriously / ® The 
name SigM’giy ‘Its brick he restored,’ ’ is for Sig- 
hi-hi~hi~mu'giy ‘Its brick to its place he restored ’ 
—a phiase which is found iu many building ir 
scriptions. Names taken from incantation-texts 
are easily detected ; ‘The queen-clean 

hands,’ probably stands for Nin-Su-el-gi-qi, ‘ Into 
the clean hands of the queen restore him, or some 
other phrase of magical texts like Nin-iu-eha-nida 
mu’im-ku-ey ‘ The queen with pure hands has 
eaten/ Names of purely ethical import are rare. 
The only one known to the present writer, Nam- 
hti4i-ni-duqy ‘ Friendship is good/® is probably ex- 
tracted from some religious text. 

We have, therefore, the remarkable example of 
a people who were known to each other by abstract 
religious phrases, usually shortened to convenient 
length, and often in such a way as to show that 
they had quite forgotten or at any rate neglected 
the original phrase ; e.g . , note the apoeopation 
3£e-sig~gan-e above, in which the negative nu and 
the helping verb di are omitted, thus completely 
destroying the sense. Often names are so reduced 
as to mean the opposite of the sense intended. 
Thus Lugal-nig-d-zi-nn-agy ‘The king does no 
cruel thing,’ hecomei> Liigal-nig-d-zi-agy ‘The king 
does that which is cruel.’ In reducing this class 
of names the phrase may he apocopated at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at tlie end. Already 
in the early period this process has so distorted the 
names that many are a complete mystery, and in 
the later periods the names are almost wholly 
apoeopations.^® In the early period at least half of 
the names are unintelligible. As an example of 
the ruthless manner in which names were shortened 
com^&xe Nin-iti-gal’lam, ‘ The queen of Shugallam,’ 
which is itself apocopated for ‘ The queen lov|es 
the chapel Shugallam,’ or some similar phra^. 
This name appears as Nin-Sudam and Nin-galdam. 
Nin-gu-U stands for Nin-Sag-gii-bi-mu-giy ‘The 
queen’s heart returns to its level,’ i.e. she ceases 
to be angry, a poetical phrase taken from the return 
of the raging river to its banks. In the late period 
we have Azag-ga-niy which would be unintelligible 
if we did not possess the early form Ka-azag-ga-nU 
mu-hay ‘ He has opened his pure mouth.’ 

Rarely do names have any relation to occupa- 

1 See Badau, Sumerian Mymne and Prayers to X^in-ib. 
Philiidelphia, 1911, no. 1, rev. III. 17. 

ST * King * m Suinerian names refers to some deity. Reference 
to the temporal king is doubtful In the few names which can be 
deduced lor that purpose. 

3 OL Qudea, Oyunder AI 2. 

* Nikolski, Pocumenta de la plus ancienne ipoque chatdimne. 
Fetrograd, 1908, no. 18 rv. 

s Usually transcribed Nig-du-pa-i, 

6 Cf. Kungaizu's insciiption in Cuneiform Texts of the British 
Museuuiy vol. ix. pi. 3, 

7 AUotte de la Pu^e, 59 II, 

S/d. 1261IL aid. 230, 12- 

^ t. , Nikolski, 3, rev. III. 

12 The names of the later period, such as were known up to the 
date of publication, have been collected by Engelbert Huber in 
his Jhe Personennamen in den Keilschrifturhunden aus der 
Zeit der Konige von Ur and lain (Leipzig, 1907). This list 
contains about 3600 names, and at least 2000 more, chiefly from 
Drehem and Umma, have since been published. Unfortunately 
the author did not realize the apocopated nature of the names 
of that period, and his interpretations are almost wholly 
err<mwus. Nevertheless this book represents the first great 
effort to systematize Sumerian names, and is most useful. 


tion. A priest who managed the religious rite- 
connected with a canal has the name LugaUidig-miy 

* The king of the Tigris,’ a short form containing 
simply the title of the river-god. It is perhaps no 
accident that the name of a part of Eridu, a city 
on the Persian Gulf, occurs in the name of %fisheT- 
man, Amar-^ubamidkl), ‘The sturdy one of the 
city Shubaru.’ ^ 

I, Names which represent a complete gram- 
matical sentence. — Names of this great group may 
be analyzed into the following classes, which do 
not pretend to be exhaustive, since so many apoco- 
pated forms are obscure.^ 

(1) Names referring to the cult of Mother Earth 
and her brother Tammuz : 

JHngir-siby ‘The divine shepherd*; Pingir-Sei-mu, *My 
divine brother*; Ama-ra-[ki-ag], *He Doves] the mother*; 
Pam-zid-mUy *My faithful husband*; Pim-tuTy ‘The little 
waller* ;3 Ki-Su-a-be-ti-li, Nin-ki-isit-ay ‘The queen in a dark 
place dwells*; Edin-ba-a-gub-nady ^ In his pMn . . .he sleeps*; 
py yj-yf 'iK-ri’* 7 , ‘Mt ma’teth gl^ Anu * ; Ihwvu-mr- 
■ ‘1 . i’.T im'ie e, ‘The sturdy brother*; Ntn- 

•. ! d, T'le '.ct.i as her sister-m-Iaw is a 

: 1 A'l , * \f yf'iiu '.I, The queen unto the plains 
(• '*,« .\i7.-v.v ' ‘ My queen for (the brother) 

- \ ^ ' ’Ui-hi-, ‘‘Is < rt'-n for the brother sighs 

\ ' -i- •(-ru r , ( V I* J ,■ I ■, the brother’; Ein-zid-dam- 

*. 1 .’ . ‘In t !'*! iful husband*; Ein-ni-hui, 

‘ The queen laments * ; Sei-da-gaZ-sdy ‘ The brother of the merci- 
ful mother . . ; Sei-an-edin-nay ‘The brother from the plains 

(has been taken)*; 7 ^es-kur-ray ‘The brother in the earth 
(sleeps)*; i§eS-k£-na, i§e8-k£, ‘The brother in the earth sleej^'; 
SeS-ki-erim-may ‘The brother in the evil earth (sleeps)*; 
dugy ‘The brother, the good man’;8 ^8-ama-ra-hi-agy Ama- 
ray ^eS-hi-ag, ‘The brother loves the mother*; ^-hal-lay ‘The 
; precious brother.* 

(2) Names referring to the goddess of begetting 
and the weeping mother : 

Ama-en-tudy ‘The mother an high priest has begotten', 
Ama-numun-zid, ‘The mother legitimate seed (has given)'; 
Nu-mu-na-sum-may ‘Seed she gave*; Nxn-ii-numun-e-H-agy 
‘The queen loves the seed*; Ama-idg-gay ‘The gracious 
mother * ; Ama-da-nu-diy * With the mother none rival * ; JUin- 
da-nu-me-a, ‘With the queen none compare*; Ni-a-a-ama-da- 
riy ‘Nina is an everlasting mother’ ; Mn-nam-tag-nit-tu&y ‘The 
queen has nosin’; dBau-ama-mUy ‘Bau is my mother*; dBau- 
ama-da-riy ‘ Bau is an everlasting mother ’ ; dBau-gim-a-ba-Bag, 
‘Who is gracious like Bau?’, dBau-zi-mUy ‘Bau is my soul of 
life*; dBau-ni-kuhy ‘Bau laments*: Htn-uru-da-kuSy ‘The 
queen laments for her city * ; Pim-dJsind-mu-tudy ‘ The creat- 
ing Kina has begotten ’ ; dNin-dun-ama-mUy Dun^mn-ama-inUy 
‘The queen of life is my mother';® Nin-iskim-tiy ‘The queen 
a helper is’; N%n-mu-ma-da-(^ay *My queen loves the land’; 
dEinmar-ama-dimy ‘Ninmar is a creating mother.* 

(3) Names referring to the word of the gods : 

Enim-ma-ni-zid ‘His word is trustworthy*; 10 

ruppak-zi-day ‘The word of the god of Shuruppak is trust- 
worthy*; Enim-dEnlilla-an-txd>, ‘The word of Enhl shakes the 
heavens';^! Enim-enim-dug-ga-ni an-tuby ‘ The words which he 
spoke shake the heavens ’ ; h Enin-ud-zigy ‘The word is an on- 
rushing storm ’ ; 12 Enim-bi-dugy * His word is good.’ 18 

(4) Names taken from historical inscriptions : 

Apsu-^-by ‘The apsu has been made glorious*; Alam-kihr- 

ta, *A statue from the mountain (he caused to be made)';!-* 
Ama-id-btl, ‘The mother the new canal . . .*;l® Bai a-ir-nufiy 
‘The chapel with . , . oil he . . . ’ ; (fr-ir-nuny ‘The roof with 
. , . oil he . . . Lugal-ir-nnUy ‘The king with ... oil has 

iW^rongly transcribed Amar-ba^a-Jdy by Uenouillac and 
Hussey. 

2 The examples given under each number are only a selection 
from several hundreds which are known in the more important 
classes. 

8 AUotte de la Fuj'e, 67, rev. 13. 

* This name refers to the relation of Innini and GeStinanna, 
sister of Tammuz; see Nikolski, 19 IV. 

5Cf, Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms. Paris, 
1909, p. 328, 22. 

« GenouUlac, Tdblettos smniriennes arekaiqueSy Paris, 1909, 
no. 10, obv. VI. 

7 Cf. Langdon, 336, 20 8 Apoc. SeSdugga, 

« Cf. Nikolski, 6 IX. and 6 VII. 

10 AUotte de la FuS’e, 87 II. 

u This name occurs frequently as a line in liturgies (see 
Langdon, 38, 11, etc.). 

12 This is one of the favourite descriptions of the Word in 
the liturgies. 

18 It is possible that the first two and last of these examples 
do not refer to the theologies doctrine of the Word, which 
liturgies describe as a messenger of wrath, 
w Thureau-Dangin, 4. AUotte de la Puye, 133 V 
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been . . .’j hu^al-geitm lAimhhitr-geitent ‘The king* with 
wine of the mountain « . Nig-du-^g-it 
‘That which unto future days has been done fittingly'; jS-H- 
bi-ba-gub, ‘ The temple in its place has been fixed ' ; d2fin-p(Xrh.- 
bi^ ‘ Kinpa unto his place (has been restored) ’ ; 

The queen on her foundation has been raised’; A'm-ur-m, 
‘The queen upon her pedestal (lias been placed)’; Sib-kagina^ 
lALgal-kanf-nob, Uru-kagina^ ‘The shepherd (or kin^) m the city 
has instituted justice'; Sig-bi-gi, ‘Its brick (to its place) he 
restored ’ ; Sag-uru-ni-Sfij ‘ Unto the heart of his citj he . . . ’ ; 
Kur-gir-m-Sii, Gir-ni-ba-KU', ‘The foreign land unto his foot 
he reduced’; Kur-Su-ni-Suy ‘The foreign land to his hand he 
reduced ’ ; Sd-ukhirit ‘The jud^ent of the assembly ’ ; King air 
sdt ‘The chief of the assembly has decided.' 

(5) Names taken fi‘om incantation-texts : 

jYtgF-<M*tm-6ar-ra“[a7i-fep], ‘May the evil not approach’ ;3 
LugaJrnin-li.ult ‘May the king evil (put away)’; Ad'da-bU-el^ 
Mn-kurel (see above); JETirSu-la^-lagy ‘The lord with clean 
hands (broke the spell).’ 

(6) Names referring to legends : 

Sa~dingir-ra-ne, ‘The net of the gods . . X/ugal'Sa- 

5uh~gal, ‘The king with a great net . . ,*;* Tir-azag-gi-si^ 
‘The clean forest . . .’;® Mln-abzu-a-gvb-^ad, 'The lord in 
the ocean . . . s’oeps’; fAt'tal-iir-a-gvlrnad^ ‘The lord in the 
forest. . . sleeps', En-}ui-ra-a~> ub-nad, ‘The lord in ihe 
mountain . . . sltcps’; JAL-du-az'ji i-a-gub-nad, Eii-azin-a-gub^ 
nad, JSn-azag, ‘li o lord in the hol^ cnarnhor . . . sleeps’; 
Bara^urvra-gub-lnnd i, ‘ ... in the 'chapel of the C’ty . . . 
sleeps’; dEn-ki-n!-da‘'al, ‘ Enki in the wide stieet(of the lower 
world walks)’; /."oMf-ejidu-Sii, *'l'he king unio hridu . . 
Lugal-id-'da-tridi ‘T.ie king in the month . . . begat’;? Lugah 
kurmal}, ‘The king wiih a mighty arm . . Lugal-nia-ao-^, 

* My king arose from the ocean ’ ; Nam-mn-an-norgam-gamf 

* The queenship of heaven she has subdued’ ; Nam-nin-e-an-hi- 
gam-gam^ ‘The queenship of heaven and earth she has sub- 
dued ’ ; Nin-si-ga) -ab-6a, ‘ The queen the holt of the sea . . . * ; 
<iDungi-u-nanirtilf ‘The divine Dungi the plant of life (has 
eaten) '8 

(7) Names referring to sacred places, cities, 
temples, shrines, and cult objects : 

Azag-gi-padrd<tt ‘The holy reed hut’; Aniar'KtS-(ki), ‘The 
sturdy one of Kish’;® Amar’&tLbaradJei)^ ‘The sturdy one of 
Shubaru ’ ; ® Subaru-kt-dug. ‘ Shubaru is a good place ’ , Bara-ud 
sud-Si^, ‘In the chapel unto distant dajs . .'; Bara-nam- 

tar-raj ‘In the chapel fate has been decreed (’)’ , Bara~lme]-$tg- 
lgan}-nu-di, * . . , whose decrees in the chapel are not re- 
strained’ Bara-zi’kur-ra, ‘The faithful chapel in the world 
. . M'n-&ara-da-rf, ‘The queen in the e\erla&ting chapel 
. JSftn-4-balag-ni-dug, ‘The queen whose temple lyre is 
sweet’; Gal-balag, ‘The great lyre,’ apoc. ; B-gii-qig-bjrdvg, 
‘The temple whose shadow is good,’ apoc. E-oti-bi-dvg ; £• 
ud-gim-kt ‘The temple like the sun has risen E-ur-bi-dng, 
‘The temple whose foundation is good,' apoc. E-ur; E-iU-li, 
‘ The temple unto distant days . . . ’ ; ^3 Gigir-ta-pad'da-an, apoc. 
Gigir-tay ‘By the wagon . . Gir-nun-ki-dugy ‘The Girnun 
is a good place ’ ; Gir-nun-zi-iaq^gdl, ‘The Girnun the breath of 
life'; Lugal-apin^niy ‘The king the water wheel . . Gan- 
gigir-sagy ‘ Abundance of the chief wagon ’ ; Ein-mUrnanga-ra- 
nady ‘My queen sleeps m the enclosure’; Nangara-lagy ‘In 
the propitious enclosure’; Kva-lu-gal-lamy ‘The queen in 
Shugallam . . ‘Nina the good place.’ 

(8) Names referring to personal interests of the 
individual, his birth, age, etc. : 

A-bad~mUy ‘ The father is my defence ’ , EnlU-bad-mUy 
‘Enlilis my defence’; Nin-bad-m-dug, ‘The queen has made 
good the defence ’ ; Nin-ama-mu, * The queen is my mother ’ ; 
dlnnim-ama-niUy ‘Innini is my mother’; dBabbar-ama-mUy 
‘The sun -god is my mother* (sic I); A-dingir-mUy ‘The 
father IS my god’; LugaZ-ab-ba-mUy ‘The king is my father,’ 
apoc. Liigaha-mu ; Eir-an-da-gdl, * He has been brought into 
being by the mighty Anu’; Lugal-an’da-[gdt}y ‘He has been 
brought into being by the king Anu ’ ; Ei-mu-an-da-gdly * My 


1 The meaning of the last four names is uncertain, and they 
may not belong under this heading. They are here referred to 
dedications or sacrifices. 

2 Read A’ln-rwn-iZ-iZ, bv Genouillac and Hussey. 

3 Nikolski, 16 III. ; Genouillac, 10, rev. II. 

4 Nikolski, 160 I. 

5 Allotte de la Fu^e, 126 III , 185 VI. 

6 The reading of A-DU in these names is uncertain. 

7 Nikolski, 19 II. 

8 This seems to be the correct interpretation with Huber, 118, 
but the name is rare and the legend of the plant of life is late, 
:f it occurs at all in Sumerian. 

9 Belongs also to the second group of names (ii.) 

10 Allotte de la Fuj'e, 132 VII. ; cf. Thureau-Dangm, Bie 
sumeriBchen und akkadischen KorngsinschiifteUy Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 8 n. 

11 Allotte de la Fuye, 230, 9. Bara, ‘ chapel,* does not occur 
in names after the Ur dynasty, with the exception of the obscure 
hypocoristicon Bara-H-ga. 

12J6.135 1. 

14 See also above class (2). 

W Refers to Enlil. 


13 Nikolski, 19 IV. 
ifl Literally ‘wall.’ 


soul has been brought into being by Anu ’ ; Amar-dEzinuA 
vd'-sud’kdy ‘The sturdy one of the gram goddess unto far-awaj 
days (may live) ’ ; ‘ The creation of the 

merciful Innini fares weir, B-an-m-mud, ‘Begotten in the 
house of heaven’, Nigin-mud, ‘Begotten in me secret 
chamber’; Lugal-iug-gd-tii, ‘The king loves his property ’,2 
dlnnini-ur-dirriy ‘Innini has created a servant’; ab- 

tuky ‘My servant have obtained,’ var. UT-ma-tuk-a\ 
dNingirsU'Ur'mUy * 1 Ningirsu (have obtained) my servant ‘ , 
Sei-ur-muy ‘I the brother (have obtained) my servant’; Nm- 
ur-mUy ‘I the queen (have obtained) my servant'; A-ur-mzti 
‘I the father (have obtained) my servant’; Nvn-igi-mal-^zj.r-hiy 
* Nimgimal (has obtained) her servant ’ ; Bfingirsu-lic-mti, ‘ I 
Ningirsu (have obtained) my man ’ ; Nin-lic-mUy ‘ I the queen 
(have obtained) my man’; dBabbar-lii-mUy *I the sun-god 
(have obtamed) my man.’ 

(9) Names referring to the temporal kings ; 

dBabbar-tqi-gub-Luqal-anday ‘Shamash is the defender of 

Lugalanda’ ;« dMnd-ama-Lugal-anddy * Nina is the mother of 
r* « ni kioweth 

! ‘ ' if'.'i i’.a- Ni.r-".,', ‘I ri ag" i m ■<*>! Nina’; 

/, » . >i « , 1 /, c.’ 1 . *■ fii <r V I !■ < c , -Dr ngi-a~a‘ 

*1 < 'i . • . :v.fitr’7;£ w i .i 

rhfr*'..i'‘e 1‘ 1 ■ i.:',d .i* \ davi- ( "av g.- , dJBuT- 

.'■*>.'1- III. A -•* ng, ‘ I'r. r * • i iljr-S ^ ‘Iom - Ap i' , cd«a-[?], 

apoc. 

(10) Names asserting attributes of the gods, 
adoration of their power, etc. 

A’ba-mvi’na-du, ‘Who can walk with him?’ apoc A-ha-mu^ 
na ; 9 A-grfg, ‘ The kind father ’ ; An-al-Sdgy * Anu is kind * ; i® 
An-lii.l^dgy ‘Ann is he who shows kindneos’;ii EiUil-lii.Mgy 
‘Enlil is he who shows kindness ' ; djfesandu-lii-Sdgy ‘ Mesandu 
is he who show's kindness’; dytnd-liL-Mg, ‘Nin6, is she who 
shows kindness’, dBabbar-U'Ivigig-G).u)y ‘The sun-god is the 
Zu-bird ' ; di§uruppak-im.gig~(^u)y ‘ The god of Shuruppakis the 
Zu-bird’; Dumu-nir-gdly ‘The sonis is counsellor^; Dun-iq. 
galy * The hero is a great gate ’ ; En-ig-gal, ‘ The lord is a great 

f ate’ ; Lugal-a-mm-may ‘The king is endowed with strength’ ; 

lugal-aga^zidy ‘The king a sure tiara (has put oiO*;^^ 
dEinginurTnen-zidy ‘Nin^rsu a sure crown (has put on)’; 
dTnnini~men-zid-dimy^^ ‘ Innini a sure crown has put on ’ , Se^- 
tne-na-tiLm, ‘The brother ^5 is made fit for a crown’; Sil-tufy 
‘The little lamb’; L%t>gahug-banday ‘The king a panther,’ 
apoc. ; UtUruS-zid, * The sun-god is a faithfrd adviser.’ 

2 . Names composed of construct and genitive.— 
The large group of names composed of a construct 
and genitive arose from the desire, common to all 
peoples, of appealing more strongly to the person- 
ality of the individual. They belong logically to 
the names under class (8) above, for this more 
human seutiment found expression even among the 
forms designed to be wholly abstract and theoiogi- 
1 This name is usually written Aznar-ezen and is confined to 
the early period, where it is very common. 

^ Nig-gat^rmkhwrUy ‘property,* refers to the owner of the 
name. In the early period we have also Nin-nig~ga-ni 
(Allotte de la Fuye, 230 VII.), and in the late period Nin-nig-aa' 
ma, which is difficult ; ma probably represents a v erb dropped 
at the end. More common in the late period is the form jS\g* 
gordZnmniy ‘The property of Innini (am I).’ This form is 
rendered into Semitic by Makkur-dlnnini, ESmeh-dlnnini. 

3 Names containing ur-mu are still obscure to the present 
writer, as also those with lit-mu; liz can also mean ‘slave.’ 
The renderings are tentative. These names disappear before 
the Ur dynasty and obviously point to some peculiarity of 
ancient life. 

4 Refers to some deity. 

5 Nikolski, 9 III, 6 The texts have sit. 

7 From Dungi, second king of the Ur dynasty, onward to the 
end of all the Sumerian city dynasties the kings were regarded 
as gods, and hence their names enter into personal names with 
the same force as that of a real deity. A selection of such 
names is placed here only for convenience Each name belongs 
to the class indicated in the brackets [Also Gudea, the 
patesi of Lagash in the middle period, appears in proper names 
as a god, but his own inscriptions neither recognize him as a 
deity nor do they mention his cult.] 

8 This class is designed to cover a large miscellaneous group 
of names which cannot be reduced to more special analysis. 
Naturally many names assigned to the first nine classes could 
be grouped here. 

9 Names of this type passed into Semitic in such foms as 
‘Who is his rival?’, MannuAcima-Sama^y 
* Who is like Shamash?’, and were popular to the end of Baby- 
lonian history. Both Babylonian and Hebrew names of this 
type appear to depend on the Sumerian prototype. 

io Rendered into Semitic by Anttrwudarmmky ‘Ann shows 
kindness,’ Anu^damiky * Anu is kind.’ 

This seems to be the most probable interpretation of liiridgy 
on analogy of Ein'HirMiy ‘ The queen is she that giveth hfe.' 
IS Tammuz. i3 This may have a lunar reference. 

14 Sandkn^dim. 

ifiTammuz. Or perhaps read BeS’me-lanyna4umy ‘The 
brother bears the decrees of Anu.* So the present writer would 
explain also En-an-nOrtiiTn, Ein-an-noriUmt iMgal-^n-na^tuTThf 
and An-na-tim-y all with apocopated me. 
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cal. In analyzing this group of names, we aim at 
distinguishing them on the basis of the philological 
meaning of the first element which characterizes 
the individuars relation to the gods, sacred places, 
and cult objects. It was natural that the profound 
sense of humility and sorrow which characterized the 
Sumerians’ religion from the beginning, and gradu- 
ally deepened in theh religious life, found expres- 
sion in tbeir onomatology. And, as the austere 
view of life ^ew upon them, forcing evei*y note of 
joy and exuberance from their liturgies, so also 
the tendency to employ names expressing depend- 
ence upon the gods increased. Since this aspect of 
religion was common to both Sumerian and Semite 
(although in a lesser degree to the latter), we can- 
not say that Semitic names of this type are mere 
translations from the Sumerian. Early Semitic 
names in the Sargonie era ^ have no forms like 
Amel-Ishtar, ‘Man of Ishtar,’ Warad-Ishtar, 
‘Servant of Ishtar,’ Amat^Ishtar^ ‘Handmaid of 
Ishtar.’ Not until the Ur and Isin periods do we 
meet with Semitic names of this kind and Semitic 
names of gi'oiip i. also. These are translations of 
Sumerian types, and it is probable that all Semitic 
Babylonian names which reproduce pure Sumerian 
types are due to borrowing. Genuine Semitic Baby- 
lonian names express family relationship or peculiar 
bodily defects or traits, and, where they do express 
attributes of deity, they lack that theological and 
liturgical nature which characterizes the Sumerian 
names. The Semitic names of the construct and 
genitive t^e, which begin to abound in the docu- 
ments of vr and Isin, are in all probability mostly 
formations borrowed from one of the classes of 
group ii. which here follow : 

(1) Jlmar-dSfm, * The sturdy one of Sin,’ Semitic Sur-^Sin ; 
AmarSUb, ‘ The sturdy one of the shepherd ' ; 3 Amar-dPA^ * The 
sturdy one of the god PA ’ ; Amar’8^m, ‘ The sturdy one of [Nin]- 
sun ’ ; 8 Amar-tar’an, ‘The sturdy one of the Taran’ Amar- 
JSiama, ‘The sturdy one of the goddess Mama’ ; (2) Bd-iOr^ dSin^ 
‘The mercy of Sm,* Semitic Gimil-Sin; Bd-ia-Ma-tnay *The 
mercy of Mama*; ‘The mercy of the caretaker’; 

Bd-SaAEnlili ‘The mercy of Enlil' ; BaSa-'J Sitd, ‘The mercv of 
the pure one’; Ba5a-^aS’dar^ ‘The mercy of Ishtar*; (3) Gtmr 
ama, * Handmaid of the mother goddess,^ Semitic, Amat-ummi ; 
GimABaUy ‘Handmaid of Bau’; Gim-Sul-sig-b^ ‘Handmaid of 
the god Shulsige,’ apoc. Gim-^ul; Gir/i-E-anna, ‘Handmaid of 
the temple Eanna’; Gim-kim-aagt ‘Handmaid of the chief 
reservoir’; Gim~ih, ‘Handmaid of the Ih*;9 Giwrid~edin’ 7 ia, \ 


1 No adequate collection of names, either Sumerian or 
Semitic, has yet been made from the Sumerian and Semitic 
texts of the Sargpnic and post-Sargonic periods. The names in 
the stele of Manistusu have been arranged by Scheil, Delega- 
tion en PersOi Pans, 1900, ii. 41-52, and partly studied by Hosch- 
ander, EA xx. 246-302. A collection o'f names from the 
Sargonie period is given bj'- Dhorme m BASS vi. 63 ff , but 
the author did not understand the apocopated nature of the 
names written in Sumerian, and translated most of them into 
misleading Semitic forms. Names of that period written m 
Sumerian were probably pronounced as such even when they 
are names of Semites. In this period there are names Lii- 
dNind, ‘ Man of Nma,’ but not A-we-ilAMnd ; UrAEnki, but 
not WaradrdEnkt^ 

a AUotte de la Fu^e, 60 III. 3 n>, 92 H. 

4 A sacred place (?) ; cf. Ur-tar^ Er-tar-md-a ; Nikolski, 19 
rV. The above form occurs in Allotte de la Fuye, 96, rev. III. 
Note the Amar-Tmt-o-an (Huber, 86), 

0 Transcription uncertain. The first element of this group is 
one sign,^riginany=:jB:A+if7+.^A, and later seems to be re- 
duced to SU simp'^. But the old form persists even in the late 
period; uL KA+SAAMntud (£72* 4, ISA 17) with ^E-minmn 
(CT 8, 20, 24) The original KA+SE was confused with 
another sign KA + KAR* cf. KA+KAR-^§AAEtu {CT 8, 
47A 24); JSTA HhJff (C37 10, 46, 21256, B, 6), andl 

finahy we have KA-^KAR in the texts of Ur and Isin. AD 
^ese corrupt forms we shall designate by iCT (A), KA + KAR+ 
SA (B), KA’\-KAR (O). The Semitic rendering was most pro- 
bably gtmillu. The Semitic names of the Sargonie period have 
SE invariably, as well as the Sumerian names of that period, 

« Written O. 

7 Written B in Legrain, Le Tomps des rots d’Er, Paris. 1912. 
no. 314, 6. 

8 Written B in Huber, 153, and Legrain, 342, 6, but A in 
most cases (Huber, 154), and in Semitic names of the Hammur- 
abi period SE is almost the only form employed. 

3 A sacred place. 


* Handmaid of the river of the plain ’ ; Gini-SugaUam, ' Hanft- 
maid of the Shugallam ’ i ; (4) LuABdu^ * Man of Bau,’ Semitic 
Atnel-dBau; Lu-dAh-ir-nun^ ‘Man of Abirnun’;® Du-db-tdg- 
azag, * Man of the holy Abtag’ ; 1 Z/UABabbar, * Man of the sun- 
god ’ ; L'd-dNind, * Man of the goddess Ninfi ’ ; LiL~^ubarUt 

* Man of Shuharu ' , 1 ‘Man of Nina’ ;l Lu-md-gur- 

ra, ‘Man of tiie cre-cent-ihj.ped boat ’ ; 1 Lu-giS-gar-rat * Man of 
the carriage.’ * ‘ . 

These are the only names of this kind known in 
the pre-Sargonic period. The expression ‘ man of ' 
is clearly of later origin than the other classes, 
and becomes more frequent in the Sargonie and 
post-Sargonic texts. In the late period names 
with Lit become prolific and vie in popularity with 
those beginning with Ur. 

(5) Et-* dBau, * Servant of Bau,’ Semitic Warad-Bau ; ZJr- 
dDumu-zty ‘Servant of Tammuz’; Ur-dMngirsu, ‘Servant of 
Ningirau’; UrAMnsun, ‘Servant of Ninsun’; Ur-gtgir-mg, 
‘Servant of the chief wagon’ ; 3 Er-kugaUam, ‘Servant of the 
Shugallam’; 6 ‘Servant of theTirash’,« Ur-nigm, 

‘ Servant of the secret chamber’;® Ur-ig-galf ‘Servant of the 
great gate’; I7r-e«flft4r, ‘Servant of the sea*;® Et-hm^ 

* Servant of the reservoir.* 7 

In the texts from the Sargonie period onward it 
is not always easy to decide whether a name is to 
be read in Sumerian or translated into Semitic. 
As in all departments of literature the Semites 
often represented their own words by the equiva- 
lent Sumerian ideogram, so also, in writing their 
own names, especially those borrowed from the 
Sumerian nomenclature, they frequently turn part 
of it, or all of it, into Sumerian — a practice 
continued to the end of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history. When the Semites first came into contact 
with the Sumerians (which took place as early as 
the era of XJr-Nina, c. 3500 B.O.), the^r, of course, 
employed their own Semitic methods in assigning 
names. Most of the deities employed in these 
names are Sumerian, but the grammatical con- 
structions are Semitic ; e.g.i the name 
‘ The god Ea has shown favour,’ found on the stele 
of Manistusu, has the verb before the subject — 
which is impossible in Sumerian. These early 
Semites spell out their names phonetically, as 
Sar-ru-ki-int ‘ The king is faithful,’ 

‘ The king of all is my king,’ names of the first and 
fifth kings of the first Semitic dynasty. But they 
soon learned to turn these names iqto Sumerian, 
and in the same period we have Sar-rtt-GI-i-h, 

‘ Sharrukin is my god,’ in which ki-in is represented 
by the Sumerian gi, which means ‘faithful,’ 

! ;!^atuially thi'^ name was pronounced throughout 
; in Semitic. But, when the entire name was turned 
into Sumerian, the problem arises as to whether 
the Semites really pronounced it in Sumerian as it 
was written or translated it into Semitic. Occa- 
sionally the scribe adds a Semitic phonetic com- 
plement to the Sumerian sign to indicate that the 
sign is to be rendered into Semitic. The best 
Assyriologists agree in translating all names 
clearly Semitic by nature, whether written w'holly 
or partially in Sumerian, into Semitic. This 
statement applies to the Sumerian period and 
in centres where the papulation was mixed. In a 
name clearly Sumerian in form, like Su-ma-ma^ 

‘ The mercy of Mama,’ it is highly improbable that 
the reading was Gimil-Mamct even when given to a 
Semite. Towards the end of Sumerian influence 
and from the period of complete Semitic supremacy 
all names, whether Semitic or Sumerian in form, 
were rendered into Semitic. But difficulties on 
this point during the transition period of the Dr 
1 A sacred place. 3 Aliotte de la Fuye, 187 I. 

3 A cult object. 

* Sumerian avoids tiie ordinary word for * slave,’ nitab, in the 
formation of its proper names, probably because of the associa- 
tion suggested by this word. In the sum-total of Sumerian 
names this formation with Et far surpasses in popularity all 
other classes. The element was popular m names of the early 
period and continued so to the end. 

® A cult object. 6 A sacred place, 

rin the Nippur Collection of the University Museum of 
Philadelphia the writer copied a fragment of a large tablet 
containing a list of at least 300 names beginning with Ur. 
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and Isin dynasties will never be settled. Here we 
have Semites bearing pure Sumerian names and 
written in Sumerian. In all such cases it is safer 
to render the name as it is written. 

Litkraturb.— 1. E IRLY PE'iiOD — M. Allotte de la Fuye, 
BocumentR presartfomqueh, Pans, I90a-l3 (rhiee fascicules, not 
yetcompllte; only texts); H deGenomWsiC, Tallettsjimmiii- 
ennes archaiques, do 1909 (texts and lii-cs of names,) ; M. I 
Hussey, Swnenan Tablets in the Harcard Sehutic Museum^ 
Harvard Semit’C Senes, \ol iii , Leipzig, 1912 (teus and list 
of names); M. Nikolski, BocAii.isti^s ae lanluitancLnuie ^poque 
chald^enne de la colUctioii LiichnttkeJ, Peticgrad, 190b (te\ts 
and list of names) ; F. Thureau-Dangin, Recued de tablettes 
chald^ennes^ Pans, 1903 (texts 1-76 are pre-Sargonic, and many 
of the names are included in the list of Genouillac *( 

ii. Sargonic and post-Saugonic period until the Ur 
DYNASTY, — List Of names both Sumerian and Semitic by P 
Dhorme, BASS vi. pt. 3, pp. 63-88 (includes only names of the 
Sargonic period taken from texts 77-179 • > - - P 

volume (see above]). Names on the stele o . ... 

in V. Scheil’s ed. of this text, DiUgation en Perse^ ii , Pans, 
1900; F. Thureau-Dangin, Inventavre des tablettes de Telia, 
do. 1910 (texts and summaries in translation) For the 
middle period the only texts are in Thureau-Dangin, 180-260 
A few texts of histoncal and religious character from the period 
of Qutium are listed in S. Langdon, Historical and Religious 
Texts, Munich, 1914, p 3. 

hi. Period OF Ur AND IsiN — List of names and a study of 
Sumerian nomenclature by E. Huber, Die Personennamen iti 
den KeiUtchnfturkunden, Leipzig, 1907; Thureau-Dangin, 
261-429 (texts) ; H. Radau, Early Babylonian Histm y, London, 
1900 (texts and partial list of names), G. A. Reisner, Tempehir- 
kunden aus TeUok, Beilm ll'Ol (tcM*. and Iibt of names), G 
A. Barton, Bacerford L'bi:ir>, CiU^Hion of Cuneiform Tablets, 
Philadelphia, 1905-14 (ccms a d i.it of names (in pt. m.]); 
Cuneiform Texts in the Bntisk *. 

[1898], V. [1898], vn [1899], ix. [1900], x. ' • \\\ r • ‘ . li. i • 

Genouillac, Inventaire des tablettes c ’ . ',!»•- 

and summaries in translation); L. Delaporte, Inventaires des 
tablettes de Tello, do. 1912 (texts and summanes m transla- 
tion) , R. J. Lau, Old Babylon^ '•n T^mri^ York, 

1906; H. de Genouillac, i n -t <i-* /L-' Paris, 1911 
(texts and list of names). La Trouvaille de Dr^hem, do. 1911 ; 
S. Langdon, Tablets from the Archives of Diehem, do. 1911 
(names included m Genouillac, Trouvaille); W. M Nesbit, 
Sumerian Records f rom Drehem, New York, 1914, A. Poebel, 
Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, Philadelphia, 1909 
(texts and list); L. Legrain, Le Temps des lois d'Ui, Purs, 
1912 (texts and list of names) ; G. A. Barton, ‘ Religious (Jonetp- 
tions underlying Sumerian Names/ JAOS, 1914, pp 315-320) 

iv. On the reading of Semitic names with Sumerian elements, 
A. Poebel, Die sumerisohen Personennamen zui Zeit der Dyn- 
astie von Larsamund derersten Dynastie von Babylon, Breslau, 

1910. S. Langdon. 

NAMES (Syriac).^ — As the language which 
we now know as Syriac is only the Christian 
literary form of Aramaic, and does not in its 
essential characteristics differ from the language 
spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ, any 
investigation of the system of personal nomen- 
clature in Syi'iac naturally begins with the NT 
The Semitic names borne by the Jews of the Ist 
cent. A.D. were as a rule either old Hebrew names 
or Araiiiaized forms of such, and the names of 
purely Aramaic origin existing in the NT are few 
in number. We have, however, clear instances in 
the two female names Martha (‘Mistress’) and 
Tabitha ( ‘ Gazelle ’), and another is almost certainly 
to be recognized in Silas (Shila=‘ Asked’), whicli, 
though exactly equivalent to the Hebrew Saul 
(ShaSl), can hardly be a mere Araniaization of 
it. 2 Aramaic also are the three quasi-patronymics 
Barabbas (Bar Abba = ‘ Son of Father’), Barsabas, 
and Barnabas (see RDB and DOG, s.w,), and the 
name Cephas (Khipha=‘ Stone’) bestowed by 
Christ upon Simon. The last three, however, 
were not names in the ordinal y sense of the word, 
but appellatives given late in life, and would there- 
fore naturally be in the popular language. For 
the earliest Syriac Christian names we must look 
. to Edessa, the home of the Syrian Church and the 
birthplace of the literary language ; but the first 
which meet us — those of the legendary bishops 
Addai and Aggi — are of uncertam derivation, and 

1 1n this art. Ass.-J. S. Assemaid, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 3 
vols., Rome, 1719-28; Wright=W. Wright, Catalogue of the 
Syriac MSS in the British Museum, 3 pts,, London, 1870-72. 
For well-known names references are omitted. 

2 Tabitha is also equivalent to Zibiah (2 K 12^). 


those of their more historical successors, P L W T 
(the vocalization is uncertain) and Kuna, are not 
much clearer.^ Another name borne by an eaily 
Syrian Christian is that of the celebrated Gnostic 
writer of the 3rd cent.. Bar Daisan ( = ‘ son of the 
Daisan,’ the river on which Edessa stood) ; but, as 
he was the son of heathen parents,^ this cannot 
properly be described as a Christian name. Of the 
names borne by Syriac-speaking Christians, especi- 
ally those who lived within the empire, a large 
proportion are of Greek, Latin, or Biblical origin ; 
and, since the true Syriac names are of similar 
chaiacter to Hebrew names, it is not necessaiy 
here to discuss the system of nomenclature in 
detail. The majority of them, as in Hebrew, have 
a definite religious origin; and, as in Hebiew, 
the religious names aie divided into two main 
classes: (1) those which have some relation to the 
person hearing the name or his paients, and ex- 
press gratitude for his birth or dependence upon 
.God, and (2) those which merely express a geneial 
religious sentiment. The foimer class are by no 
means peculiar to the Semitic languages, but are 
to be found also in Greek (Theodore, Theodotus, 
Diodorus, Athenodorus, and many others), and in 
such late Latin names as Deusdedit and Adeodatus ; 
but for the latter, unless the name Deogratias is 
assigned to this class, it would be hard to find 
parallels among Aryan peoples except the strange 
names adopted by the English Puritans of the 17th 
cent., though names of virtues such as Irene, 
Sophia, Grace, Mercy, etc., have some resemblance 
to them. The exact meaning being often obscure, 
however, it is not always easy to assign a name 
definitely to one class or the other. 

(1) Of those whicli belong to what may be called 
the personal class the most obvious are Yaballaha— 
‘God gave’ (cf. Elnathan, Deusdedit), Yabyesim'® 
— ‘Je.sus gave,’ Maryab^ = ‘The Lord gave,’ and 
Maran'ameh^=‘Our Lord is with him.’ The 
names Dadyeshu' and Y eshu' dad == ‘Jesus is friend ’ 
(cf. Jedidiah) seem to be a commendation of the 
child to the divine protection, and the names 
Shubhalmaran ‘ Glory to our Lord,’ and Shubhal- 
yeshu'^?=‘ Glory to Jesus’ (cf. Deogratias) prob^ 
ably expre.ss special rather than general blianks- 
giving. The name Aphnimaran^= * Oar Lord has 
restoied me’ (cf. Restitutiis) is apparently intended 
to describe the spiiitual state ot the peison beaiing 
the name ; and on this analogy '*nany eshu ^ should 
probably he rendered ‘ Je^us has an.swered me,’ but 
in this case the object of the veih seems to be the 
parent, not the child ; though, even if we render it 
‘Jesus is a cloud,’ it would seem, like Yesliii'dad, 
to be a commendation of the cliild to the protec- 
tion of Chiist, and siiould therefore be ineduded in 
this class. The name of the bishop of Edessa at 

Nicsea appears as 1 ctiL]2u] and and 

may be transcribed as Ithallaha (‘God is’) and 
placed in the general class, or as Aithillaha (‘God 
brought’) and placed in the personal class. To the 
personal class also belong B®nkha®= ‘ Blessed ’ (cf. 
Benedictus, Eulogius, Macarius); Hiba=‘ Given’ 
(cf. Donatus); Shila = ‘Asked’ (cf Kogatus), 
to which reference has been made above ; Z‘‘bina^^ 

1 To the names of the legendary bishops Bar Sh^lama and Bar 
Samya and others in the Doctrine of Addai, ed. G. Phillips, 
London, 1876, reference is made later 

2 In Nestorian Syr., Yeshu" is vocalized Isho*. In this art. it 
is always written Yeshu*. 

s Doct. Add., p. 1 ; Ass. i. 192, 193. 

4 Ass. iii. 1. 159, 480, 482. 

5 Ib. rii. 1. 189, 225, 479, 2. 546. 

6 Ib. in. 1. 488, 490, 2. 16. 7 J5. iii. 1. 187, 217. 

» Ib. i. 14, ill. 1. 139, 144. 

8 Ib i. 359. This name might be placed in another categ-ory ; 
see below. 

10 Ass. X. 16, ii. 30. Cf. Ze^tvos, ZejStvas (Eus. HE vi. IS, Jfart. 
Pal. ix. 5). See also Ezr lO^i, where the name is Aratn., 
not Heb. 
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Bought*; and the odd name Barlaha^=‘Son 
of God, to ^vhich such names as Theogenes and 
Diogenes are not really parallels. Names be- 
ginning with *®bed or 'Abd® (* slave’), which are 
very common in Arabic, and of which we have 
instances in the OT in Obadiah, Obededom, and 
\bednego, seem in pre-Christian times to have 
been in use among the Syrians, for in the DoctHne 
of A ddai and the Ancient Syriac Documents edited 
by W. Cureton (London, 1864) several names of 
this kind occur — g.p., '®bed Nabu®=‘ Slave of 
Nebo,* *«bed Shemsh^=‘ Slave of the Sun,*_'®bed 
Shaddai®=^ Slave of Shaddai,’ and ’®besh®lama, Le. 
®bed Sh®lama®= * Slave of peace’ (where the authen- 
ticity of the names, or at least the evidence for 
the existence of names of this type, does not 
depend on the historical character of the persons 
mentioned) ; a martyr named '®bed Haikla’ (‘Slave 
of the temple’) suffered in Sapoi’*s persecution ; in 
a 6th cent. MS we have a name ‘®bed El® (‘Slave 
of El *) ; in the same century we find an author 
named ’«bed M®shih^ (‘Slave of Christ*), and a 
'®bed Yeshu*^® (‘Slave of Jesus’) was nearly con- 
temporary with the Arab invasion. Up to this 
period Christian names of this kind were appar- 
ently very rare, but, perhaps through Arab influence, 
the name *®bed Yeshu* is from this time forward of 
not uncommon occurrence. With the exceptions, 
however, of this name and ®bed M*shih it would 
be hard to find a name of this type, for‘®bed Allaha^^ 
(‘Slave of God ’) is a mere translation of the Arab. 
•Abd Allah. 

(2) Of ^ the second class of religious names the 
clearest instances are Kamyesliu'= ‘ Jesus has risen 
(from the dead),* Yeshh d*nah^ 2 -~f jes^g risen 
(as a star),* Kamyeshu'^®=‘ Jesus is exalted’ (cf. 
J ehoram), Yeshu' bakhar ‘Jesus is the first-born,* 
Yeslitf z*kha^®=‘ Jesus has conquered,* Maran- 
2 ®kha^® = ‘ Our Lord has conq^uered,* S®libaz®kha = 
* The Cross has conquered, *Th®risyeshu' ‘Jesus is 
fright,* and Yeshu* sabran = ‘ J esus is our hope.* 
Trom the last it is clear that Sabaryeshu' means 
‘Jesus is hope,* not ‘Hope of * (or ‘in’) ‘Jesus* ; 
and on the analogy of these words we must infer 
that 5®nanyeshu' (cf. Hananiah, Hannibal) means 
‘Jesus is grace,* not ‘Grace of Jesus,* and 
should therefore be placed in this category. On 
the same analogy also it appears that B^rikhy eshu’ 20 
should be rendered ‘Jesus is blessed,* not ‘ Blessed 
of Jesus’; and the existence of a name B®rikhse- 
byaneh (‘ Blessed is his will *) places this beyond 
doubt. The last, however, is perhaps an expres- 
sion of resignation referring to some event in the 
life of the parents, and in that case should be 
assigned to the first class of names. The name 
Abhai^ (‘The father is living*), if the father is 
God, belongs to the general class, but, if it refers 
to some event in the life of the natur^ father, to 
the personal class. 

Besides these two main categories we find also 
a class of semi-religious ^ names which express 
moral or spiritual qualities or conditions — e.g,. 


1 Ass. i. 83. 401, 413, 436. 

. ^ in W. Syr., ‘Abd in Kestorian. The form *«bed is used 
m this article. 

3 Doct, Add., p. 34 4 p. 17 . 

5 Cureton, p, 23 ; but see J. Marquart, Osteurop, und ostasiat. 
Streifzitge, Leipzig, 1903, p. 296. 

6 Doct, Add., p. 35 (Cureton, ‘Bar Sh«laina’). 

J « ® -V ® WrifiTht, p. 1043. 9 Ass. iii. 1. 198. 

10 Xh, 111 . 1 . 141. 11 Wriffht. tj 713 

12 Ass. it 342, iii. 1. 193. is Ih. fi. 412 ‘ 

14 Barhebraeus, Chronieon Bcclesiasticum, ed. J. B. Abbeloos 
and T. J. Lani>, Louvain, 1872-77, i, 313. 

W Ass. ii. 216, 416, 476, 478, iii. 1 . 441. 

W lb. hi 1 . 481, 488, 2. 350. 

17 Ib ii. 38S, iii. 111 ^ 173 . S«liba is probably only a shorten- 
ing: of this. The name might also be rendered ‘The Crucified 
has conquered.’ 

18 Xb. in. 1. 142. 19 Jb, iii. 1 . 141 . 

S lb ^ fi- 431, ii£ 1 . 167. 

22 Xb. 11 . 506, ill. 1 . esd 


5auiina^=‘ Gracious* (cf. Hanan, Hanno, Chari- 
ton), Zakhai^=* Innocent* (cf. Heb. Zaccai=Za;:- 
xatos, and Innocentius), Nasiha®=‘ Illustrious’ (cf. 
Cleon, Eueles), and Habib = ‘Loved’ (cf. Agapetus),^ 
and names derived from the day on which the child 
was born, such day always having some religious 
significance (cf. Noel, Paschalis)— e..( 7 . , Barhadb®- 
shahha ® = ‘ Son of Sunday, * Bar ‘ Arubtha * ® = ‘ Son 
of Friday,* Yalda^ and Bar Yalda®= ‘Nativity* 
and ‘ Son of the Nativity,* and Denha = ‘ Epiphany.’ 
Bar Sauma= ‘ Son of the fast ’ also perhaps denotes 
birth* during Lent. Denfia is indeed too common 
to allow us to think that all hearers of the name 
were bom on the Epiphaig- ; but neither w'ere all 
Noels born on Christmas Bay, and a name, when 
once established, is perpetuated by tradition. 
Finally, we may add names of humility such as 
Z®'ura®=‘ Small,* and Makliikha^®=‘ Lowly.* In 
strange contrast to these are Mara ‘ Lord,* MSlri 
= ‘ My lord,* Martha = ‘ Mistress ' (see above), 
Marutha = ‘Lordship,* Shalita^-= ‘ Ruler,* Rabbula, 
a corruption of RabDuna= ‘Teacher,’ and Kayuma 
=:‘ President.’ Such names can hardly be said to 
have any religious significance ; and, if there is 
any such signifi^cance in the numerous names which 
express relationship, it is lost to us. These names 
are Abba= ‘ Father,* Abbi ‘ My father,* Aha 
= ‘ Brother,’ H^thi ‘ My sister,* I)ada=‘ Uncle,* 
and the two strange names Ahadahu = ‘ His father’s 
brother,* and Abudemmeh=: ‘ His mother’s brother.* 
Of the last two the former can be parallel^ by 
the Heb. Ahab and the latter by the Babylonian 
Ahiummissu ; and it has been suggested that they 
point to an ancient practice of incest, or that they 
express a wish that the child may grow up the 
brother, ie. the helper, of his father or his mother ; 
but neither explanation is q^uite satisfactory. 
Curious also are the names which express age. In 
the case of Babusa^® we might suppose that the 
bearer had no younger brothers or sisters and the 
name ‘Baby* stuck to him through life, and we 
can also imagine that two brothers might be knowm 
as Kashish ^ ( ‘ Old *) and Talya (‘ Young *) ; but 
why any child should have been named Saba (‘ Old 
man*) is a more difficult matter. The word was 
used, however, like the Greek yipojy, for a hermit, 
and, as we also find a name (‘Recluse*), 

it may be a name of dignity of the same kind as 
those mentioned above. The names Sahda (‘Mar- 
tyr *), Bar Sahde (‘ Son of martyrs ’), and Sahduna^^ 
(‘Little martyr*) were proba'bly originally given 
to children born during a time of persecution, 
possibly to posthumous sons of martyrs, and Bar 
Shebya^ {‘Son of a captive’) and Bar Samya^ 
{‘Son of a blind man’) must have referred to the 
child’s (parentage. Shemshi ^ ( ‘ My sun ’) sounds 
like a term of endearment, but may be a relic of 
sun-worship (cf. Samson). Of names derived from 
animals (cf. Leo, Ursula), of which several are 
found in Heb. (see EDB, s.v. * Names, Proper *), the 
1 Xb. iii. 1 . 81. 2 Xb. iii. 1. 231. » Xb. iii. 1- 199, 2. 440. 

4 The name Berikha, ^ven above under the first class, pertops 
really belongs to this category. 

5 Wright, p. 1068. The shortened form Habb^hab is idso 
found <^.p. 707). 

8 J. P. N. Land, Anecdota Syriaea, Leyden, 1862-75, ii. 282. 

7 Wright, p. 1069. 

8 8. E. and J. S Assemani, Bill. Apost. Vat. Codd. MSS 
Catalogus, Rome, 1756-69, li. 369. 

8 Ass. i. 117, 425, ii. 58, 226. 

10 Xb. ii. 260, 388, iii. 2. 102 ; Wright, p 16 

11 Marun and Maryun are perhaps diminutives of this. It is 
unlikely that Marun has anything to do with the Gr. Maron. 

12 Ass. ill. 1. 176, 294 , Wright, p 1068. 

18 Ass ii, 227. i*Jb. 111 . 1. 479, 497, 2. 146. 

15 Xb. i. 190. 16 Ib 1 . 533, u. 387, 396 

17 F. C. Ulmer, X)ie semit Eigennamen im AT, Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 14 ; H. Ranke, Die Personennamen der Hammurabxdynastie, 
Munich, 1902, p. 37 ; EBi, s.v. ‘Names.’ 

18 Ass. iii. 1. 142. 19 Wright, p. 1098 

20 Xb. p. 648, 1186. 21 Ass ni. 1. 469, 495. 

^ Ib. iL 408, 410* 416, 417, iii. 1. 82, 106, 119, 142, 229. 

23 Xb. i. 188. 24 j)oct. Add., p. 35. 25 ass. i. 240. 
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present writer knows, besides Tabitha mentioned 
above, only two doubtful examples in Syriac. Of 
these one is that of the earljr Edessene martyr 
Gurya (‘ Lion’s whelp ’) : but this word is stated m 
the lexicon of Bar 'Ali to have been used by a 
curious transition of meaning for one who has 
subdued his passions,^ and it is possible that this 
is the meaning of the name. The other is the 
name Nuua, which may, like the Heb. Nun, be 
rendered ‘ Fish ’ ; but there was a Greek word 
v6vyos, perhaps of Egyptian origin, which, at first 
a title of honour, afterwards denoted ‘ascetic’ 
(whence our word ‘nun’), and a not uncommon 
name Nonnus, and Nuna may be only a Syriacized 
form of this name. Of names denoting products 
of the earth it would also be hard to find an example 
in Syriac, for Pher merely means ‘sprout’ and 
might be a metaphorical term for ‘ child.’ 

Literature. — ^T he authorities are cited in the footnotes. 

E. W. Brooks. 

NAME OF GOD (Jewish).— i. The Tetra- 
grammaton. — The substitution in pronunciation 
of Adonai (‘Lord’) for the Tetragrammaton (the 
shem ha-mephorash of the Mishn. Ydnia, vi. '2) of 
wiiich indications are to be found in the later 
Biblical books, and which is clearly recorded in 
the Mishnah [Sdtah, vii. 6), became the general 
usage of the Synagogue, even when reading from 
the Scroll of the Pentateuch. The Tetragram- 
maton had been retained, while the Temple stood, 
in the regular priestly benediction (Nu ), with 
special ceremoniousness on the Day of Atonement 
(Mishn. Y6md, vi. 2). The true pronunciation of 
the Tetragiamniaton was not fieely transmitted, 
but was esoteric, and communicated by the teacher 
only to qualified disciples {T. B. QtddusMn^ 71a ; 
cf. the interesting sections on this whole subject in 
Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed^ ed, M. Fried- 
landei, London, 1881-85, pt. i. eh. Ixi. tF,). The 
Mishnah so severely prohibits the utteiance of the 
Tetragiammaton that the pronouncer of it was 
threatened with exclusion from a portion in the 
world to come (Mishn. Sanhedrin^ xi. 1). Othei 
paraphrastic substitutes for the name of God be- 
came common — e.g. , Mdqonhy lit. * place,’ from God’s 
omnipresence, a phrase that is cited by Philo {de 
Somnits, i 11), or ‘ Our father in heaven ’ (cf. An- 
notated Edition of the Authorised Daily Brayer 
Book^ London, 1914, p. xxiii), and frequently in 
Rabbinic texts ‘ the Merciful ’ (as in the famous 
phrase ‘the Merciful desires the heart’ [T, B. 
Sanh, 106(^]), ‘ the Holy One, blessed be he.’ In the 
Kabbalistic literature there are many combina- 
tions of letters which are treated as substitutes for 
the name of God {JE ix. 164). 

2. The Name in magic. — The reverence in j 
which the Divine Name w^as held did not remain I 
without consequence to dabblers in magic. Among 
many primitive peoples names were freely used for 
magical purposes. Naturally the Divme Name 
would be particularly potent, and we often find 
references to the use of the Hebrew Name in the 
Talmud (T. B. Sanh. 656), but more particularly 
in mediaeval legends of marvel and mystery (see 
Charms and Amulets [Jewish] ; and 'JE ix. 164). 
Maimonides, refeiimg to this subject (ch. Ixxii.), 
denounces the folly of those who believed that by 
means of any arbitrary combination of letters they 
could construct a name "which would operate mir- 
aculously. Yet, despite this, there were through- 
out the Middle Ages, and even more recently, 
those who claimed to be ‘master of the Name’ 
{hdal Shem\ and possessed of miraculous poweis. 

3. The Name as motive. — The close association 
between the Name of God and the being of God 

1 B. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus^ 2 volsr., Oxford, 1808- 
1901, s,v. 

2 Ass. 11 240. 
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led to certain developments. God Himself is, in 
Rabbinic and later Jewish literature, often referred 
to as ‘The Name’ (T. B, Sanh, 56a). Possibly 
this explains a frequent Rabbinic idiom. To do an 
act for the ‘ sake of the Name ’ was to be moved by 
desire to serve without any ulterior thought of self- 
pi ofit. A similar metaphor was used in which the 
reference to God was omitted. To do a thing for 
its own sake was expressed by the term to do it 
‘ for its name ’ This is shown in such passages as 
the following : 

‘Let a man ever engage in the study of the TGrah and in 
good deeds, even though not for its name [for its own sake], 
for through acts performed from a purpose not for its name 
{i.e "’ll 1 " i ■ ’1 reach the stage of doing good 

for <- ’ (r B. 501)). 

Then, again, a convert to Judaism would be 
baptized ‘in the name of gtruth^ (i.e. of becoming 
a gSr, or convert), a slave would be manumitted 
‘ in the name of freedom.’ But most important of 
all was the phrase ‘the name of heaven,’ i.e. of 
God, for this belongs to the remarkable conception 
now to be descnbed. 

4. Sanctification of the Name. — (a) The idea of 
the imitation of God was based on the text Lv 19^ : 
‘Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God am 
holy.’ Abba Saul {1st cent. A.D.) comments on 
this injunction in these terms: ‘Seek to be like 
God. As he is gracious and merciful, so be thou ’ 
{Mekhilta on Ex 15^, ed. IM. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1870, p. 7). Man’s self-sanctification was a sancti- 
fication of God [Sifra on Lv 19^ ed. I. H. Weiss, 
Vienna, 1862, p. 86c). The same idea is expressed 
in other Rabbinic utterances (cf. W, Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1890, ii. 367 ; 
F. Perles, Boussefs Religion des Judentums^ Berlin, 
1903, p. 68; I. Abrahams, in Jewish Addresses^ 
London, 1904, ch. iv.). Later in the mediseval 
period, to the idea of the imitation was attached 
also the sense of initiation ; hence the sanctified 
man in the mediesval phraseology came to signify 
‘mystic’ (cf. I. Abrahams, Tra?i5. of the Jewish 
Historicnl Society, v. [1902-05] 190) 

(6) Sanctificailon and profanation of the Name 
were applied also to the efiect of the individual’s 
conduct on the world’s opinion, Isiael is to God 
like the court to a king (Sifra^ loc. cit. ) ; it is the 
duty of Israel to make God’s name honoured, to 
prevent it from being disgraced. Israel sanctified 
the Name when his conduct reflected credit on God. 

Thus it IS told of Simeon b Shetah that he bought a mule 
from an Arab, and returned to the? \eudor a whi^h he 
found suspended round the amn ai’s neok. Whcieupon the 
Arab exclaimed : * Blessed be the Lord, the God of Simeon son 
of Shetah ’ 

Of another anecdote Phinehas b. Jair is the hero. Two 
strangers staj'ed with him and left in his charge two sacks of 
grain. He sowed the corn, and reaped a prospeious nar\ ett for 
SIX seasons. One da\, when the seventh gcoclh laivesl wag 
ripening, he accidentaliv met the strangers atrain ‘ Come and 
see vour sacks,’ ho sa’d The- 1 P'.'a v’ trc'' fcL ^'^mir 
that cneircoru was mou’dv. Bu I*i "I'-'i 1 - 'v i* ■. n 10 :i’*‘ 
field, and said, ‘Here are ;; 01 1 -.iCt"’ ‘Ir v. r '■ir’i" :ui, 
what must God’s truth be ?’ co"in eni lIio Rr- " Je lie 
ill.). 

Such acts sanctified God’s name, as Ezekiel 
(20^^) had said : ‘ I will be sanctified in you in the 
•^ight of the nations.’ Any act, again, by which 
God’s name was degraded in the eyes of tlie world 
was the most heinous sin ; it was unforgivable ex- 
c^t by the offender’s death {T, B. Y6mdt 86a). 
‘ Hypocrites must be exposed, because they pro- 
fane the Name’ (ih., and Tos. F6/na, ii. 12), There 
are numerous passages in wdiich the ugliness of 
moral corruption in men of reputed piety is com- 
mented on. Men whose conduct belies their pro- 
fession profane the Name ; similarly with a glut- 
tonous student of the T6rah {B^sdMm, 49a). The 
Rabbis strongly maintained the inwardness of 
morality. 

‘ Inside must be clean as the outside ’ (2^. El F<5ma, 72&). 
‘ Whenever the Rabbis have forbidden anything for the sake of 
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appearance, that same thing is forbidden in the innermost 
recesses of one’s own privacy ’ (T, B Bezaj 9a). 

Yet they realized that there were two elements 
in virtue, the one personal, the other communal. 
The offender not only sinned against his own con- 
science ; he profaned the Name in that the outer 
consequences of his act affected the public con- 
science (cf. I. Abrahams, ‘ The Sanctification of the 
Name,’ American Hebrew, vol. xci. [New York, 
1912] no. 25). 

(c) The sanctification of the Name implied, from 
another side, the acme of heroism. Israel being 
God’s witness, God, as it were, ceased to be God 
unless Israel witnessed to Him {P^siqtd de B, 
KaJiana, ed. S. Buber, Lyck, 1868, fol. 1025), 
though another passage {Sifra, loc, cit,) adds that, 
while it is Israel’s paramount duty to sanctify God, 
God is sanctified even though Israel fail. But 
Israel’s testimony to God must not stop even on 
the brink of the tomb (Maimonides, Code, i. 5). 
Sanctification of the Name becomes a synonym for 
martyrdom (Perles, loc. cit., points out the analogy 
with the Greek fjLdprvs). The Synagogue liturgy 
enshrines this idea : 

*Oiir Father, our Kingl do it [^e. have compassion] for 
the sake of them that went through fire and water for the 
sanctification of thy name’ {Authorised Daily Prayer Booky 
p. 57) 

On the model of the joyous acceptance of a 
martyr’s death by K. Aqi^ (c. A.D. 135) pathetic 
prayers were composed for recitation by those who 
were called upon to die for Judaism. One such 
prayer terminates thus : 

‘ Blessed art Thou 0 Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast sanctified us by Thy commandments and commanded us to 
love the glorious and awful Name, that was, is, and shall be 
eternallv, with all our heart and all our soul, and to sanctify 
Thy Name before the world * (Nordlingen, Yosif Ome^, Frank- 
fort, 1723, p. 59). 

For Biblical usage see art. God (Biblical and 
Christian), vol. vL p. 253 f. See also God (Jewish), 
vol. vi. p. 296. 

Liter 4.TURK — M. Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, Eng. tr., 
Philadelphia, 1901, vol n. § 184 f. ; L. Low, Gesammelte 
Schnften, Szegedm, 1889, i. 223 ; B. Jacob, Im Namen Qottes, 
Berhn, 1903. I. ABRAHAMS. 

NAMELESS GODS.— i. Name and epithet. — 

A study of the names of divinities suggests that 
they were first called by epithets or adjectival 
words describing them or their functions before 
they were called by personal names. These epi- 
thets frequently became the personal names of 
the gods, as philology shows. For, as Jevons 
points out, 

‘ A personal name is an epithet the meanmg of which comes 
in course of time to he forgotten.’ i 

It is probably innate among the folk to describe 
a man by some function or peculiarity or by his 
occupation rather than by his personal name. If 
this is the case even where personal names exist, 
much more would it he true of a time when 
personal names, whether of men or of gods, had 
not yet been evolved. At one time both men and 
gods were, strictly speaking, nameless* Again, 
where a god’s epithet has now practically become 
a personal name, he is often called by other epithets, 
while the personal name tends to become sacred ; 
it is used only on particular occasions, and is tabu 
'at all other times and often to whole classes of 
people— the women and children of a tribe. 
Many savage divine names are still little more than 
epithets, and this is especially noticeable in the 
case of the hidi gods. The god Daramulun of S. 
Australian tribes has a name which means * leg on 
one side,’ or, as explained by others, ‘a sacred 
staff. ’ ® The god is * the lame one ’ or ‘ the possessor 
of the sacred staflf.’ Baiarae, another Australian 
high god, appears to mean * the maker,’ from haia, 

1 F. B. Jevons, The Idea of God, Cambridge, 1913, p. 82. 

2 JAI XXI. [1892] 294, ii. [1872] 270. 


* to make’, or possibly ‘big man.’ ^ Another epithet 
of these gods is Mungan-ngaur, ‘our father.’^ 
Daramulun has become a personal name, as it is 
too sacred to be uttered except at the mysteries. 
Hence other epithets are used for him— pPapang, 
‘father,’ Biamban, ‘master.’ The Eskinio Torn- 
garsuk means ‘ great spirit ’ [suk, ‘ great,’ torngak, 
‘ spirit ’).® Other names of such gods mean ‘ father,’ 
‘grandfather,’ and the like — the Zulu Unkulun- 
kulu, ‘old, old one,’ or ‘ great great grandfather ’ ; 
the Pawnee Ti-ra-wa, ‘ the spirit father ’ ; the 
Huichol Tatevali, ‘ our grandfather ’ ; the Bahnar 
Bok Glaih, ‘ the grandfather who thunders ’ ; the 
Guiana Wacinaci, ‘ onr father,’ or Ifilici Wacinaci, 
‘ our great father’ ; theBlackfoot Na-pi, ‘old man’ ; 
the Dravidian river-goddess Burhi Thakurani, 
‘ the old lady.’ ^ Other epithet-names are as simple 
as these — e.g., those which refer to the position 
of gods, viz. the Carib Tamosi Kabotano, ‘ the 
ancient one in the sky’ ; the Dend Yuttaere, ‘ that 
which is on high’; the New Britain Nara i tara 
dat, ‘ he or some one who made ns ’ ; the Japanese 
kami (the term for ‘god’ or for ‘gods’ generally), 
literally ‘ above’ ; the Chinese Shang-ti, ‘ sovereign 
above’ (anotlier example of an epithet becoming 
a name which is not to be lightly used). ® Other 
epithet-names concern the god as creator— the 
Arawak Wa murreta kwonci, ‘onr maker’; Zuni 
names meaning ‘creator and master,’ ‘maker,’ 
‘ finisher ’ ; the Burn Opo-eeba^sutdat, ‘ the lord 
moulder or creator of man.^ ^ Oliers are equally 
descriptive, like Oro, ‘torment,’ the Egha god of 
vengeance; the Dinka Dengdit, ‘the great rain,’ 
also known as Nyalich, literally ‘ in the above ’ ; 
the Hottentot Tsuni-goab, ‘wounded knee’; the 
gods of the Japanese Kojiki, Izanagi, ‘the male 
who invites,’ andizanami, ‘the female who invites,’ 
or the three chief gods, ‘ the deity master of the 
august centre heaven,’ ‘ the hi^h august producing 
wondrous deity,’ and ‘the divine producing won- 
drous deity,’ or the goddess of Yomi (Hades) ‘ the 
ugly female of Hades ’ ; or Fiji gods who meet the 
soul as it passes into the other world and whose 
epithet-names describe their functions — ‘ghost- 
scatterer,’ ‘reed-spear,’ ‘the dismisser,’ etc."^ 

Usener, studying mainly Greek and Roman 
religion and mythology, has drawn attention to 
what he calls Sondergotter and Angenhlicksgotter. 
These are gods of one function on^, and often 
merely of a momentary function. They had no 
personal names, but epithets or adjectival names, 
expressing that function. They were the basis of 
the later personal gods with personal names, in 
which the reference to the original function of the 
god had become obscure. The greater gods whose 
names now suggested no definite meaning were apt 
to absorb local divinities with epithet-names— names 
whose meaning was clear and pointed to their func- 
tions. These epithet-names now became titles by 
which a god was invoked.® Examples of such 
Sondergotter were the twelve divinities invoked at 
the sacrifice to Tellus and Ceres — each of them 
associated with some single action from the first 

1 A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, cmd Religion^, London, 1906, ii. 9 ; 
K, L. Parker, More AustraUan Legendary Tales, do. 1898, 
Glossary, s.v. * Byamee.* 

ajAIxvi. [1887] 64. 

8 D. Crantz, History of Greenland, London, 1820, i. 207. 

4 H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, 
passim; Q. B. Grinnell, Pavmee Hero Stories, London, 1893, 
p. 352 ; ERE vi 828^> (Huichols), vii. 230 (Bahnar) ; E. P. im 
Thum, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 366 f. ; 
A. Lang, The Making of Religion, do. 1898, p. 259 ; M. Martin, 
Eastern India, do. 1838, iii. 361. 

c Im Thurn, p. 365 f. ; ERE iv. 639^ vi. 294a, vi. 272l>. 

6 Im Thurn, p. 365 f. ; Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii. 
85 ; ERE vii. 248^^ (Buru). 

7 JAIxix. [1890] 160<Egba); ERE iv. 707* (Dinka); A. Lang, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1885, p. 204; Kojiki, tr. B. H. 
Chamberlains, Tokyo, 1906 ; B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 
1908, p. 117 ff. 

8 H. Usener, Gdttemamen, p. 75, and passim. 
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breaking of the ground to the storing of the harvest 
— Vervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obara- 
tor, Occator, Sarritor, Subrincinator, Messor, Con- 
vector, Conditor, Promitor, Like these were the 
deities associated with the chief events of man’s 
life frolh his conception to his death — ^Levana, 
Edula, Potina, Statilinus, etc. Similar Greek 
Sondergbtter are Kourotrophos, Pandrosos, Erech- 
theus, Brizo, latros, Hy^eia, Muiagros, and a host 
of others. Of all these it may be said that their 
names are on the border-land between personal 
names and mere adjectival epithets — the name 
fairly clearly expressing the function. This is seen 
too where such an epithet-name has been taken 
up by an outstanding god, while yet a class of gods 
described only by such an epithet was also the 
subject of a cult. ’AXefi/caKos and dTorpbTraLos were 
applied to Zeus, Apollo, Heracles, but there were 
also deoL dXe^LKaKOLj deal dTrorphTraioi, Sometimes a 
god more or less clearly defined was known merely 
as M^ 7 i(rros, * the greatest ’ (as at Boulis), or as 
Behs 6X^ios, Beo^ &y(iB6Sf Bebs &(noSj or as irapBivo^, or 
simply as ‘the god,’ ‘the goddess.’ 

This resembles what appears to have been an 
early Semitic method of naming gods by a title — 
e.^., Baal, ‘owner’ or ‘lord,’ i,e, the lord of a 
sanctuary or of the land in which a community is 
settled. Hence there were innumerable Ba‘als dis- 
tinguished from each other by a local appellative — 
e.S'., Baal Sidon. Baal, however, never became 
a proper name, except in Babylon as the name of 
the chief god Marduk. Strictly speaking, the 
¥'dUm were nameless gods or spirits, though to a 
hcCal might later be given a more personal name. 
Yet even the name of the hdal of Tyre, Melkart, 
means no more than ‘ king of the city.’ In Egypt, 
where the importance of the name was so great, 
some gods, those of the various nomes, were 
nameless. Alike in character and in functions 
they were distinguished from each other by the 
name of the communi^ where each was wor- 
shipped, like the local Ba*als-~ ‘he of Edfu,’ 

‘ she of. Nekheb. ’ There were also many functional 
deities, Egyptian Sondergotter or Angmhlicdc^- 
goiter?' 

In some instances gods are actually nameless 
either because of the mystery which surrounds 
them or because they are called by some oblique 
epithet, or it may be because their names have been 
forgotten. It must be remembered that often, 
when a god has received a personal name, that name 
becomes too sacred to be used. It remains hidden 
and secret, unlike other titles by which the god is 
called. Instances might be cited from the lowest 
savagery up to the Hebrews, with whom the name 
Jahweh was forgotten for this reason (see God 
[Jewish]}. Generally a god has some less sacred 
name, but it is obvious that in such a case he might 
become nameless or be mentioned only by a circum- 
locution or epithet. Among the Fuegians their 
god was known only as * big man in the woods.’ ^ 
With the Eskimos the wife or mother of Torn- 
garsuk is a nameless being dwelling under the sea.® 
To the native tribes of California their ‘ high god ’ 
was merely ‘the one above,’ or ‘the old man 
above.’ ^ Similarly the Zulus know dimly of ‘a 
king which is above ’ or ‘ the lord on high ’ — not 
heard of first from white men.® The jungle tribes 
of Chota Nagpur worship indetermmate beings 
in sacred groves, ‘not yet clothed mth individual 
attributes,’ ‘ of whose form and functions no one 
can give an intelligible account.’ ® Herodotus says 
of the Pelasgians that they sacrificed to gods who 
had set in order all things, but they gave no title 
G. F. Moore, Hisi. of Religions^ Edinburgh, 1S14, i. 146. 

2 B, Fitzroy, Narrative of Voyages of the ‘ Adventure ’ and the 
‘ Beagle* London, 18^, ii. 180. 

» Crantz, i. 207. 4 yjR Hi. isg. 5 Callaway, p. 19 f. 

6 H. H. Bidey, The People of India^ Calcutta, 1908, p- 215 i. 


or name to any of them. He also adds that the 
oracle at Dodona advised them to call their gods 
by the names of barbarian (Egyptian' go is of whom 
they had heard.^ Similarly Strab-) ciiing Posi- 
donius, says that the Kallaikoi were ‘godless’ 
{d8eoi)i and that the Celtiberians sacrificed by night 
at the time of full moon to a nameless god 
rivl Beip)? 

Of these tribes as well as of the tribes of Thrace described b\ 
Theophrastus and others as a0eot, Usener points out that the\ 
had gods without personal names, but called by adjectives 
Hence by those accustomed to clearly defined gods they were 
regarded as godless.3 

The same phenomenon is perhaps to he seen 
in China, where the numerous shen^ tutelary or 
departmental gods, have little individuality oi 
mythology, and are defined only by their functions.** 
In this they resemble the groups of nameless hami 
in Japan, or the gods mentioned in the older 
writings as worshipped at the greater temples yet 
not mentioned by any personal name.® Some of 
the highest Etruscan divinities, the dei involute 
were nameless—perhaps an instance of a sacred 
name being forgotten.® 

Here we may note the teaching of St. Clement 
of Alexandria about God. In his desire to elimin- 
ate all taint of anthropomorphism from God, he 
maintained that we could understand Him not so 
much by what He is as by what He is not. And, 
as a logical consequence of this negative conception 
of God, he added * ‘ Nor can we say that Goa has 
shape or name.’ Such terms as ‘ the One,’ ‘ Father,’ 

‘ God,’ etc. , are not strictly appropriate. 

‘ Such high names we employ because of our incapacity to find 
the true name, so that the mind may have something to rest on 
and steady it. None of these names taken separately expresses 
God.’ 7 

This abstract negative method of regarding the 
being of God is seen also in Philo and the Neo- 
Platonists. Philo taught that God was without 
qualities and incomprehensible in His essence. He 
cannot be described, and even the patriarchs did 
not know His name. He was the Nameless Exist- 
ing. So to Plotinus God as the One coidd be de- 
scribed only negatively. The doctrine of the Divine 
Namelessness characterized all the Alexandrian 
schools of thought,® and was really to some extent 
characteristic of Hebrew and Jewish thought (cf. 
Job 26*^ and God [Jevdsh]). God has a name 
which ‘ has not been sent into this world,’ ^ It is 
also found more or less in all mystic thought — 
the teaching of the Upanisads that God is 
known only to those who profess hot to know Him ; 
of Lao-tse that ‘ the Tao which can be expressed is 
not the eternal Tao’; of the E^ptian hymn to 
Amen-Ra, ‘ whose name is hidden from all his 
creatures’; of St. Augustine that God ‘sciendo 
ignoratur et nesciendo cognoscitur ’ ; and of 
Hooker that ‘ our safest eloquence concerning Him 
is our silence.’^® From a difterent point of view 
agnosticism insists on the unknowahleness, and 
therefore the namelessness, of God. 

The tabu on divine names applies equally to the 
secret or sacred names of men. These are not to 
he used lightly or even uttered by others—e.u., 
that of a husband by a wife, of a mother-in-law by 
a son-in-law, etc. — so that a person is called by a 
circumlocution or the like, or the names are in 
some cases known only to a very few persons. An 
example of this is found among the Arunta and 

I ii. 62. 2 10. IV, 16. 

s Usener, p. 277 1 ; cf. ii. 35^. 

4 J. J, M. de Groot, Religion in Chinas New York, 1912, pp. 
14, 176 ; Moore, i, 22. 

« Moore, i. 101 f. ; ERB vi. 294. 

6 BRE V. 634b. 7 Strom, v. 81 f 

8 J, Drummond, Phih Judceus^ London, 1888, li. 20 f. 

10 Cf. G. d’Alvieila, The Origin and Growth of the Conception 
of God (JTL), London, 1892, p. 223 ff., with references. 

II De Ord, IL xvi. 44, xviu. 47. 

12 Ecclesiaatical Pcdity^ i. IL 2 . ' 
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kindred tribes of Australia, where the churinga 
name, ie. the name borne in the Alcheringa (q*v.) 
by tribal ancestors and now applied to descendants, 
is known only to the older men of the totem group. 
The women, till they become very old, do not even 
know of the existence of such names. ^ In other 
Australian tribes a man gives up his name for ever 
at the time of initiation to manhood, and thus has 
no name, but is called brother, nephew, etc.^ In 
other cases a child is sometimes nameless for some 
years in infancy, because, as with the pagan tribes 
of Borneo, to give it a name while it is still feeble 
might direct the attention of malicious spirits to 
it. Hence a boy is called Ukat, a gill Owing 
{=:Thingumybob).® 

See aKo J G. Frazer, pt. ii., Taloo and the Perils of the 

Soul, Lo'idon, 1011, p. 31Sff , A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose^ 
do 1902, p. 434 , aril Naves 

2 . U nknown gods. — In some polytheistic systems 
caution suggested that, as there were many gods, 
it was possible that there were some not known by 
name or function to men, besides the number who 
were known. Hence it was safe to recognize, to 
pray, or oifer sacrifice to gods who were unknown 
as well as to those who were known. In the Baby- 
lonian penitential psalms, while unknown sins are 
often confessed, many unknown gods are addressed 
lest any, being forgotten, should still visit the 
penitent with his anger. It is probable that such 
a cautious point of view explains the altar seen by 
St. Paul in Athens with its inscription dyvfbarqt 
That such altars welre well known there is 
proved by several literary references. Pausanias 
twice refers to these, once to * altars of gods called 
unknown and heroes ’ seen by him in Athens, and 
once to ‘an altar of unknown gods’ at Olympia.** 
Philostratus and Tertullian both refer to altars of 
unknown gods in Athens.® In the PhUopatris 
ascribed to Lucian, but perliaps by another author, 
‘ the unknown god of Athens ’ is mentioned. Else- 
where, however, there is a clear reference in Lucian 
to the purpose of such a cult of unknown deities. 
First several gods are invited by name to an 
assembly, and then the unknown gods whose altars 
men propitiate with sweet odours.® The same 
cautious attitude is seen in a passage of Diogenes 
Laertius, who tells how at the time of plague in 
Athens Epimenides let loose sheep from the Areo- 
pagus, and adviteod tliat wherever one lay down 
<aciiiice to the appiopiiate god should be made. 
Hence now there are nameless altars {^oj/movs dvujvff- 
jjLovsj throughout the omoi of Attica.'^ Like the 
Babylonians, the Romans at sacrilices called upon 
all the gods after invoking the special deities in 
ijuestion, and on occasions when there was doubt 
regardingthedivinity who had caused an earthquake 
or other prodigy sacrifice was oftered to one under 
the formula ‘ whether a god or a goddess.’® Occa- 
sional examples of this uncertainty regarding 
names are found on inscriptions, and with the 
Romans as Avith the Greeks there were altars to 
unkno\vn gods.® The same caution is found wher- 
ever there is a cult of ghosts. As time goes on, 
the names of the dead are forgotten, but they are 
still capable of doing harm if neglecteL Hence 
all the dead are invited to a sacrifice in one general 
formula, as with the Zulus or the Hindus.^® 
Similarly many of the invocations of the Veddasto 

1 Spencer-Gillen^, p. 681. 

2 E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, Melbourne, 1886-87, i. 
46. 

3 O. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Romeo, 
London, 1912, i. 79, li. 24. 

4 Paua. I. i. 4, V xiv. 8 

B Philostr. Vita Apollon, vi. iii. 5 ; Tertullian, ad Nationes, 
ii. 9. 

c Phil. 9, Zeus Traq, Q, 7 Laert. i. x. 110. 

8 Servius on Virg. Georg, i. 21 ; Aul. Gell. u. 28. 

® OIL i. 630 ; Ins. Vrb Rom. 141 ; Minuc. Felix, Oetav, vi, 2. 

10 Callaway, p. 176 ; J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, London, 
1858-72, V. 310. 


the yahu (‘ghosts *) address these without name — 
*my departed one,’ ‘multitude of relatives,’ or 
simply ‘ you.’ ^ 

For other instances see ERE vi 276 b (Egypt) 2 '' 4 b (.Tapan), 
and cf. 3. G Frazer, Pausamas's lOtuni cf Gr Lf' ulon 

1898, ii. 33 f. Of. the ‘unknown father* of the G M'.ic .'sa~ur 
ninus, * 

3. Groups of nameless spirits. — ^Where crowds of 
spirits, ghosts, genii, or simply beings are sup- 
posed to exist, these are too numeious to have 
each a personal name. But, as they have a 
generic likeness, so they have a generic name. 
They are anonymous beings ivith a collective 
name, and their functions are often but vaguely 
defined. Examples are found in the lounda 
(‘ghosts’), mrartSf or iruntarinia of Australian 
tribes; the inue (‘invisible rulers’) or torngah 
(‘spirits’) of the Eskimos ; the vtii (‘spirits’) and 
tamate (‘ghosts’) of the Melanesians; the crowd 
of nameless yaku of the Veddas; the amadhlozi 
(‘spirits’) of the Zulus; the ‘above persons,’ 
‘ground persons,’ and ‘ under- water persons ’ of 
the Blackfoot Indians ; the atua (‘spirits ’) of the 
Maoris ; the bhutd of Indian folk-bmief ; the nats 
of Burma ; the jok (spirits of long-dead ancestors) 
of the Dinkas ; the aphangak (‘ghosts ’) and kilyi- 
khama (other spirits) of the Lengua ; the kenaima 
of the tribes of Guiana ; the toh of the pagan tribes 
of Borneo. Among higher races there are such 
collective groups as the shen (gods, spirits, and 
ghosts) and the kwei (demons) of the Chinese ; the 
aaevas of Zoroastrianism ; the anonymous groups 
of spirits possessing only a generic name in ancient 
Egypt; the sprites or bogeys of Greece with a 
generic rather than a personal name ; or such a 
group as * the Seven ’ demons of the Babylonians. 
Any individual spirit in these groups would simply 
be called by the generic name. But some of these 
may come to be more clearly defined, or may be 
summed up in one particular being. These would 
then stand out above the others, and a definite, 

ersonal name would be given theni, or a more 

efinite being with a personal name’ might be in- 
cluded in the collective group. Qat, the hero-god 
of the Melanesians, is an outstanding vzti. Among 
the ‘ above persons ’ of the Blackfeet are Thunder 
and Wind. The Dra vidian tribes with, e,g.j their 
hosts of nameless tree -spirits know also of special 
forest-gods, Baram or Sarna Burhi, evolved from 
these. Among the hhutd there are individualized 
examples with personal names. In Burma some 
nats have attained to the dignity of a personal 
naiiie~?2r^^.? of prominent trees or of the whole 
forest. In China the shen include Heaven, Sun, 
Moon, Thunder, Earth, etc., which stand out more 
prominently than the great mass of the shen. 
Among the Veddas the yaku of rocks and hill- tops 
tend to become named, taking the name of the hxli 
which they inhabit. The yaku of important men 
are occasionally remembered by name long after 
their death. 

4. Name and personality.— That the name has 
come to be regarded as part if not the whole of the 
personality in universal folk-belief is undoubted. 
To know the proper name of a man, spirit, or god 
inevitably gave one enormous power over these. 
This, hoAvever, implies a certain amount of theoriz- 
ing about the name, and it is probable that even 
personal names existed before they were regarded 
in this light. Usener, followed by Hofiding,^ has 
maintained that the transition from momentary 
and special gods to gods who can properly be called 
personal is signalized by the acquiring of proper 
names. If this means that a god or a man has 
no clearly mai ked and definite personality until he 
acquires a personal name as distinct from an ad- 

1 0. G and B. Z, Seli|finann, The Veddas, Cambridg-e, 1911, 
pp. 161, 275, 278. 

2 H Hoffdmg, The Philosophy of Religion, p. 139 Iff. 
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jectival name, it is certainly not true. There was 
a period when men as well as spirits or gods had no 
personal names, and perhaps only very vague ad- 
jectival names. Yet men had a real sense of their 
own and of each other’s personality, and this must 
have hean true also of their thought about spirits 
or gods or worshipful beings. No doubt the per- 
sonal name crystallizes the functions, character- 
istics, and actions of a man, but the man is there 
even before he is named, and others have a clear 
idea of him as an acting and living personality. 
Even Hbfiding admits that ‘ the word serves to help 
and support, to retain and to develop the results 
won within the realm of ideas, but it cannot be 
their exclusive cause.’ ^ And, in fact, if the name 
was first a descriptive epithet, referring to some 
function or action or to the position of a spirit or 
god or of a man, it is oIjmou" inoi some definite 
idea of these beings as personalities already existed. 
Personality is doubtless a more or less fluid concep- 
tion to the savage, as is seen by his belief in the 
possibility of metamorphosis, yet that belief exists 
where the personal name exists and where it is the 
subject of the most stringent tabus. The groups 
of spirits already referred to, with no individual ; 
names but only a generic title, have functions and 
characteristics which are clearly enough defined, 
and they are conceived as personalities. Where 
one of them has become pre-eminent and has re- 
ceived a distinctive name, that name in the first 
place would be descriptive of some characteristic in 
which he was supposed to differ from the others. 
But the characteristic no less than the name which 
defined it is that which maiks this spirit off from 
all the others. That the conception of mana^ 
07'enda, wakanda, and the like — impersonal power 
called by a descriptive name — is primitive and pre- 
ceded the belief in beings to whom personality was 
ascribed is unlikely. These are rather * generaliza- 
tions from many separate experiences.’ ^ What 
man first believed in was a being or beings to 
whom personality, however man first conceived it, 
was given. That personality was not necessarily 
in human form. It was described by an epithet, 
which later became a personal name. Even thun- 
der might be conceived as a being, a personality, 
before the idea of an anthropomorphic Thunderer 
arose. The nameless gods of the Pelasgians 
had some personality, for they were regarded as 
setting all things in order and distributing all 
things — actions of a cleaily personal kmd. 

Literature — H. Hoffding:, The Philosophy of Religion^ tr. 
B. E. Meyer, London, 1906 ; F. B Jevons, An iTUroduetion to 
the Study of Comparative Religion^ New York, 190S, ch. iv,. 
Comparative Religion^ Cambridge, 1913, ch. vni. ; H. Usener, 
Gbttemanwn, Bonn, 1896. J. A. MacCuLLOCH. 

NANAK. — Nanak, the founder of the Sikh sect, 
is variously known as Guru Nanak, Baba Nanak, 
and Nanak Shah, the word guru meaning * spiritual 
preceptor,’ hdhd signifying * father ’ or ‘ one worthy 
of reverence,’ and shah denoting * king’ or * chief,’ 
the first, moreover, being in origin Sanskrit and 
the last two Hindi and Persian respectively, wdiile 
all three are commonly used to designate ascetics. 
Gmu Nanak, as we prefer to call him, was the first 
of the ten gurus of the Sikh commrmity. W herever 
representations of him are found, he is invariably 
shown as an old man with flowing white beard, 
such an appearance being more in accordance with 
his character for great wisdom than a more youth- 
ful picture would have been. 

I. Sources.— In waiting an ordinary history the 
historian sets about collecting materials with 
which to form a connected narrative, and, gener- 
ally speaking, it is not impossible, or even difficult, 

1 P. 147 ; cf. F. B. Jevons, An Introd, to the Study of Com- 
pa/rative Religion^ p. 131 f. 

2J. Estlin Carpenter, Comparative Religion^ London, 1913, 

p. 82. 


to ascertain and state matters of fact with toler- 
able accuracy. In the case of Nanak, howuver, 
or any other of the Indian leaders of thought 
whose life belongs to the dim past, it is a very 
different thing. A number of JanamsdkhlSj or 
biographies, of the gu7^u are available. These are 
for the most part MSS in the Panjabi language 
and in Gurmukhi characters, which are peculiar to 
Panjabi. The present writer has before him a 
copy which, according to a statement on the final 
page, was written in the city of Amritsar half a 
century ago. The name of the scribe and the 
amount charged for making the copy are also 
stated, and the volume closes with the pious wish 
that those who read and hear the sayings of IS anak 
may have the gift of discipleship. At the begin- 
ning of the MS there is a singnlru' Introduction — a 
description of a visit paid by itrija Janak, father 
of Sita of ancient Hindu ro the infernal 

regions under the escort of Raja Dharm, who 
corresponds to Pluto of the ancient Greeks. A 
graphic account is given of the wretched condition 
of the sinners in hell, and of the marvellous change 
produced in that condition by a portion of St. 
IlSja Janak’s merit being put to their account j 
they are set free not for one age only but for the 
succeeding age as well, until the Kal Yug, the iron 
age, the age of vice, which is the present. The 
same Raja Janak came into the world in this age 
in the person of Guru Nanak, that men, entering 
his order, might be saved from the consequences of 
their actions. Raja Janak is thus introduced to 
the world again, and the author of janamsdkhi 
has thought it his duty, in order to glorify Guru 
Nanak, to embellish his narrative with such 
astounding and childish fables as would make 
history impossible. This is disconcerting, but we 
are not confined to that particular narrative; 
earlier janamsdhhls are available. E. Trumpp, 
who, at the instance of the Government of India, 
wrote a translation of the Granth Sahib, as the 
Sikhs call their book, made also a translation of a 
janarmdkhl which he judged to date from the end 
of the 16th or the beginning of the 17th century. 
It is written in the characters in which the oldest 
copy of the Granth Sahib is written, and is signed 
by the fifth guru. Guru Arjun, himself. In com- 
parison -with other and more modern copies it is 
free from the miraculous element, and may, there- 
fore, be considered more reliable than the I'est. 

M. A. Macauliffe {Th& Sikh Eeligion, Oxford, 
1909, Introd. p. Ixxxvi) tells us that he used a MS 
which bore the date A.D. 1588, just fifty years 
after Nanak’s death. Which of these two janam- 
sdkhis is the older cannot, probably, be ascertained, 
but they are both highly iiavouied ^\ith fable, and 
one or two sentences in which Macaulifle appraises 
them throw the necessary light on their intrinsic 
worth. 

* We must premise that several of the details of this and of all 
the current Janamsakhis appear to us to be simp’^ srtti’'!;*: fo 
the verses and sayings of Guru Nanak. His .o’.’.i'"-!' aud 
admirers found dainty ivord-pictures in his conipO'. i ' '>i 
considered under what circumstances they could have been 
produced, and thus devised the framework of a biogiaphy in 
which to exhibit them to the populace * (p. Ixxxvii). 

Trumpp also indicates the direction in which 
historical research is likely to be profitable. He 
found, on comparing the old copy with current 
MSS, that everything that appeared to throw a 
dubious or unfavourable light on Nanak had been 
left out, whereas other things, which spoke of his 
deification, had been interpolated. Closer research 
soon convinced him that the usual Sikh tradition 
concerning Nanak could by no means he trusted ; 
he had reason enough to assume that the formation 
of myths about their first gm'u had already pro- 
gressed very far, notwithstanding that his life fell 
altogether within the period of historical light, as 
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among the rubbish of miraculous and often absurd 
stories he could detect very few historical facts 
that deserved credit. The man as he had him 
before him in his owm words and sayings, as con- 
tained in the Granth^ would by no means agree 
with what the miraculous stories had made of 
him. 

From this it is seen that the able translator of 
the Grant h Sahib had found the real man behind 
the fictitious veil of fable. With respect to the 
tales, he has only one opinion, and that is that 
tliey are rubbish, but there is more in the janam- 
sakhls than tales which serve only to supply a 
background for Nanak’s sayings and to please the 
multitude — there are the verses themselves, re- 
garding some of which Trumpp says : 

*The meetings and verbal contests with other Faqirs and 
Sheljrhs, which are described at full length, are in themselves 
very probable, but in other respects of no importance, except 
that they give some hints to the mental development of Nanak* 
(JTdi Granth, Prefatory Remarks, p. v). 

Let us emphasize the exception. 

For the study of the mental power and mental 
growth of the G-uru we have also the Granth Sahib. 
Granth is simply the Sanskrit word for ‘ book,’ and 
Sahib is an Arabic word for 'lord,’ and this title of 
the two combined is indicative of personality and 
greatness, wisdom and power ; the Sikhs look on 
this book as their lord, whom they must obey. 
It is a collection in Panjabi, Hindi, and even 
Persian, of moral poems and apothegms composed 
and uttered by Guru Nauak and other religious 
and philosophical teachers. It was compilSi in 
A.D. 1604. From its contents can be deduced a 
fair conception of the development of religious 
ideas from the 12fch to the 16th cent., for the 
various compositions in the book are those of 
hhagats (‘samts’) scattered over that period, in- 
cluding, of course, Gum Nanak. It shows to what 
extent Nanak was indebted to his predecessors in 
the Indian field of thought witliin those limits of 
time, and how much their influence tended to bring 
about the remarkable reformation that took place. 
The [Reformation had begun before his day. N anak 
was fourteen years older than Luther and died 
eight years before him, and, when that great re- 
former took his stand for truth at the Diet of 
Worms, Nanak was in his humble way seeking to 
guide the Indian people to the recognition of a 
personal God. The Indian reformation was salva- 
tion from atheism, and we may see in Nanak the 
highest and best that it reached. 

2. Life. — Baba Nanak was born in the month of 
Vaisakh (April-May), a.d, 1469, in the village of 
Talwandi, now, owing to his fame, knoivn as 
Nankana, about 30 miles south-west of Lahore. 
He was born on a moonlight night when a watch 
of the night remained. Celestial, ‘unbeaten’ 
music was heard, which doubtless means that 
auspicious omens in sounds and sights greeted the 
arrival of the infant. He was named Nanak 
Nirakari or Nirankari, i.e. ‘ Nanak, servant of the 
formless one.’ 

His father, Kalu, Khatri by caste and Vedi by 
clan, was a small farmer, who had also the duties 
of land-steward to perform to the owner of the 
village, at that time Rae Bular, a Musalraan 
Bajput of the Bhatti tribe of Bajptits. It seems 
that Kalu was a petty merchant as well as farmer 
and land-steward. Nanak’s early days were, 
therefore, spent in the freedom of farm and village 
life, and in close proximity to the boundless desert, 
which must have had endless charms and possi- 
bilities for him. As a boy he seems to have 
exhibited remarkable talents. There was a mani- 
fest difference between him and other lads, for, 
while they were intent on the games that boys 
usually delight in, he was immersed in meditation , 


I on spiritual things. He was of ^ a dreamy disposi- 
* tion, so that, to his discredit, it is recorded that he 
lost everything that he took out of the house. This 
caused his father great annoyance, which led him 
to upbraid the priest who had on the occasion of 
the bestowal of a name on the child declq-red that 
the fame of his son Avould be like a canopy over 
him. ‘ A fine canopy ! ’ said Kalu. 

At five he was able intelligently to talk about 
the Vedas and other Hindu Sastras. His father 
took him to school and, the auspices being declared 
good by the priest, he gave the customary presents 
to the schoolmaster, and Nanak was admitted 
Children have been known to read for their amuse- 
ment at three, and, when the case of a boy of 
eight is cited as being able to recite a thousand 
lines of Virgil, we need not wonder that Nanak at 
seven astonished his master when the following 
, incident occurred. 

‘ Sir,’ said Kauak to his teacher, * what have you learned that 
you may teach me?’ ‘I have learned all the tranches of 
knowledge/ replied the teacher ; ‘ I have read the Sastras and 
the Vedas, — I know anthmetic and book-keeping — I know 
everything.’ ‘ All that kind of learning is utterly useless,’ said 
Nanak. ‘ Listen, Sir : 

Burn worldly love, rub the ashes and make ink of it , make of 
faith the best kind of paper ; 

Make the heart the pen, the intellect the writer; ask the 
Guru and write the judgment ; 

"Write the Name and the praise thereof, write that which 1ms 
no end or limit. 

Sir, if you are able to teach me this manner of knowledge, then 
teach me.’ 

At the age of nine he learned Persian, and after a 
time he left school. Then he consorted with sadhits 
and faqirSf Hindu and Muhammadan mendicant 
ascetics who frequented the desert. Being in their 
company was much more to his mind than herd- 
ing cows or doing any other sort of farm labour; 
indeed, he got into trouble over the herding of his 
father’s buffaloes, for he fell asleep at the border 
of a wbeat-field, which the herd entered and nearly 
mined. Other instances of a like nature are re- 
corded of him, and at twelve he was no better, as 
the following shows : 

Broken-hearted, Kalu said to him, ‘Nanak, you have been 
born in my house, and now that I am old m}* name hoint- 
ruined I am hopeless and utterly undone. F r--: \our -le-.er 
Nanaki was bom and then you came, such as you are. I had 
hoped that my name would live after me, but you have dis- 
graced it during my lifetime.' Nanak was silent, then Kalu 
said again, ‘I am worn out and dying, and you say never a 
word.* 

When he was seventeen years old, the crisis came. 
His father sent him to do a little trade, strictly 
enjoining him to spend the twenty rupees with 
which he entrusted him to advantage. Saying, 
‘Father, forgive me this once, and yon will see 
what good purchases I shall make,’ Nanak set out. 
But, meeting a company of devotees, he spent all 
the money on them, and, when he returned empty- 
handed, the exasperated Kalu ‘ struck him a blow 
on the left cheek with the right hand and a blow 
on the right cheek with the left so violently that 
Nanak’s cheeks were instantly discoloured.’ 

It became evident to his relatives that he would 
not settle down to any regular work in Talwandi ; 
therefore the plan was conceived of sending him to 
Sultaimur, in the district of Jalandhar, where his 
sister, Nanaki, the wife of Jairam, lived. By this 
time, however, he himself was married and had 
two sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi Das. Leaving 
his wife and children, he travelled to Snltanpur, 
where, by the recommendation of his brother-in- 
law, who was employed in the commissariat of 
Nawab Danlat Khan, he obtained employment in 
Government service as storekeeper. His wife, 
Sulakhni, daughter of Mnla, a Khatri of the same 
profession as Kalu, and residing in Batala, a town 
of the present District of Gnrdaspnr, had been 
most nnwiBing that he should leave her, as is 
told pathetically in the jana7nsdkhl : 
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The people of the house said 'tvo-li he ffioi for ] iir to 

0 , perhaps his mind would becv ‘ ^ *i I rn r».. IV’i ■’ c w-.e 
egan to weep and said, ‘ Thou hast not shown thy love very 
much in the past, and now that thou art leaving me perhaps 
thou wilt not come hack to me.* ‘Silly one,* said Nanak, 
‘what were we doing here, and what shall we do there? I am 
of no use to thee.’ She rose and pleaded 'with him, ‘When 
thou didst»§it m the house I thought m 3 self queen of the whole 
world, and now I shall not care to live.’ Then the Guru was 
touched and said, ‘Do not grieve, every dai tnou shalt be 
queen.’ She said, ‘Mv husband, I shall not remain behind, 
take me with thee.’ But the Baba said, ‘ It is of the Lord that 
I go. If I make a livelihood there, I will send for thee. Obey 
my order.’ Then she was silent. 

At Sultanpur he devoted himself to his duties, 
and did so well that his faithfulness was every- 
where recognized. Of his earnings he employed a 
part in supporting himself, and the rest ne gave 
away in God’s name. Mardana, a village-musician 
of the Dum class, professional players, came from 
Talwandi to see him and stayed with him. The 
duties of the day done, Nanak would make verses 
and sing them while Mardana played the accom- 
paniment, In the very early morning he bathed 
in the Bein river. This over, he began the labours 
of the day, and we can very well believe the truth 
of the statement that, when, in weighing out 
provisions, he came to the number 13, which in 
Panjabi is tera, he would pause and mutter, ‘ Tera,’ 
which has the meaning also of ^ Thine,’ ie. ‘lam 
thine.’ This is quite in accord with the Hindu 
mind and the ascetic manner. 

He seems to have had a peculiar experience in 
Sultanpur. One day, while bathing, he remained 
longer in the water than was usual, and whether 
he had fallen into a state of semi-consciousness 
while he was carried down by the stream, or 
whether he had emerged and become absorbed in 
meditation, is not known, but it is believed that 
he saw a vision in which he was commanded to 
* remain in the name, give alms, perform ablutions, 
worship, and remember ’ the Lord. 

From this time we find him accompanying 
except for an interval between two occasions when 
his enemies accused him of squandering the money 
of the Government. On both occasions the balance 
of his accounts proved his thorough honesty, but 
this annoying experience of sujffering at the instance 
of detractors determined him to have done with the 
world altogether. Henceforth we know him only 
as the itinerant bard preacher accompanied by his 
musician Mardana, who plays the rabdb, or reheh, 
an instrument of the nature of the violin. 

The itinerancy of the Guru is divided into four 
parts. He travelled east, south, north, and west, 
and at last, returning to the bosom of his family in 
Kartarpur, in the Jalandhar Duab, he passed away 
in Oct. 1538- 

It is not necessary to relate the ineidents that 
Guru Nanak’s ardent followers have collated in 
order to give the world a concrete narrative of his 
life subsequent to his letiral from the office of 
storekeeper, for their zeal has so far exceeded their 
common sense that the relation of the incidents 
alleged to have happened would detract from 
Nanak’s reputation for wisdom rather than add to 
it. "We prefer, therefore, to let these incidents | 
alone, wuth the remark that the framing of the 1 
narrative (barring the miraculous element) and the 
course of the vaiious discourses and discussions on 
religion are quite what one would expect among 
Hindu sddhus or Muhammadan/ag^r^. 

3. Doctrines. — Reviewing Guru Nanak’s distinc- 
tive position, we notice that his life as a preacher 
of rigliteousness began with the trumpet blast, 

‘ There is no Hindu and no Musalman.’ He went 
on to show that they were both false, and thus 
incurred the odium of both. He fearlessly attacked 
idolatry, and, if he did not rise to a high degree 
of spiritual enlightenment, we can only say that 
Christian truth had not been conveyed to him. 


He expressed himself in these selections from the 
Granth ; 

‘ The True One is, 0 Nanak, and the True One will be. 

True is the Lord, of a True Name, His love is infinitely 
inexpressible. 

0 Father, how shall I write of it?’ 

Nanak had a sense of sin which was wanting in 
the early teachers, and increased with the years. 

‘May on me, the sinner and vicious man, favour be bestowed. 

0 Lord, be merciful to me that Nanak may cross. 

1 am not chaste, nor truthful, nor learned; foolish and 
Ignorant am I. 

Nanak says, “ I have done mean actions ” 

Save the sinner ! This is the prayer of Nanak, 0 my soul f 

Covetousness is a dog, falsehood is a sweeper, living by 
cheating is carrion, 

To defame another is to touch filth, tale-bearing is fire, 
wrath is an evil spint. 

I am a sinner, Thou alone art pure. 

As full as the ocean is of water so many are my vices 

Bestow mercy, have compassion, cause the sinking stones to 
cross. 

The True, the Inapprehensible, the Infinite, Himself does all, 

I am a sinner ; Thou art the Pardoner.* 

The consequence of sin is not transmigration, 
but punishment in hell ; the wicked at last ‘ sit 
outside weeping,’ ‘ are marched off and struck in 
the face,’ ‘the sinner is beaten,’ ‘is marched with 
black face to Hell,’ ‘is banished from the presence 
of the Supreme Lord.’ 

The doctrine of the sinfulness of man and the 
danger into which sin has brought him coincides 
very much with what we regard as truth ; and not 
only so, but in Nanak’s portion of the Granth^ 
as well as in the portion written by his Sikhs 
{‘disciples’) and successors, strong emphasis is also 
laid on the doctrine of the necessity for a mediator : 

‘ The Dhaiil [white ox on which, according to the Hindus, the 
world rests] is 

Dharm [duty or religion], the Son of Daya [mercy]. 

Thy Name is the Supreme Spirit ; by talang Thy name a 
man is saved from going to Hell. 

Brother, the dangerous ocean of existence terrifies me ; if 
the True Guru be found, He who is friendly to man, He 
conveys him across by virtue of the Name of the Lord, 
O Nanak, that ocean is crossed by means of the Tiue 
Name, the King above kings. 

The palace of my Lord is beautiful, adorned with gems. 
His palace of pearls, diamonds and gold, is enchanting. 
Without a ladder how shall I ascend to His castle ’ 

The Guru is the ladder- 

In the future world no question will be asked of him whose 
companion the Guru, the Creator, is. 

Without a boat there is no road on the sea. 

The Guru is the boat. 

Ik Aunkar. The True Name is the Creator, the Spirit with- 
out fear, without enmity, a Timeless Being, the Graciousl 
Enlightener of Darkness.’ 

(The Sikhs themselves derive the word gunitrom the Sanskrit 
root gri, ‘ to utter,’ and they also give it a traditional significa- 
tion, ‘the darkness-enlightener’; we therefore translate the 
last expresSon in the opening invocation in the Granth as 
above.) 

‘ If I abide within the Name, the Name comes and dwells in 
m> heart Without the Gmu there is darkness; without 
the Word there is no understanding. Death comes not 
where ihe Infinite Woid of the Guru is ’ 

Union yvitli God is clothed in the language of 
human lo\ e : 

‘ I have fallen asleep, my Belo\ cd is awake, who by the 
True Guru is united to the Lord a iides in (P-’. ci.on ; Love, 
O Nanak, is her companion ’ 

Finally, what is the attitude of the saint towards 
the world ? 

‘ In the house from which thou must at death depart kill 
thyself ; 

He that dies by the Word [of the Guru] is dead ; he will not 
die again.’ 

It is true that Guru Nanak in a few solitary 
passages calls the world a play of the Creator : 

* The play lasts to-day and to-morrow ’ ; 
but he declares also that there is a higher arena 
beyond this passing show of earthly life : 

‘Whom thou unitest with Thyself he remains united ; haidng 
gone he treads the true arena.’ 

If he says, as he does, that God is all in all 
(‘Thou alone; Thou alone’), he also says, ‘In the 
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true Lord are all virtues ; in us are all vices.’ If 
he says that * duality sinks the boat’s load,’ he but 
seems to safeguard the truth of God’s sovereignty, 
and, lest man should presume to ascribe evil to the 
nature of God, he insists on a virtuous life : 

* Abandon vices and practise virtues, and thus acquire the 

bruth—lest ye repent ’ , 

and he pathetically expresses his humility and 
longing when he says : 

* 0, my Lord, who knows Thy qualities? My vices cannot be 

numbered.’ 

Guru Kanak was a seeker after God, and, as we 
regard his thoughts concerning God and man and 
the true guru who mediates between them, and 
also his thoughts on deliverance from sin and misery 
and the attainment of happiness by union with 
God, we have no hesitation in declaring the con- 
viction that, although he used the terms of the 
philosophy of his day to declare the oneness and 
greatness of God, yet the idea of God as a cold 
apathetic abstraction never satisfied him Although 
it is now the fashion among the Sikhs to legaid all 
their gurus as the ‘true guru^ [sat gur)^ yet, when 
pressed, they tell us that the true guru is God, and 
the true guru of the Granth Sahib is not Nanak, 
but is the Supreme, the gur^dev, the incarnation of 
God, the sinless one, and it cannot fail to strike the 
least ohsei vant reader of the Granth that the only 
religion that can satisfy the aspirations of the Sikhs, 
and ca'-clo^'C the identity of the sat gur^ and that 
claims to do so, is the Christian, Whether Nanak 
was acquainted with Christian truth is a debated 
question, but, whether he was or not, we must 
allow that, being in some degree conversant with 
the Muhammadan faith, he may have Icnown some- 
thing of the revelation of God in His Word, the 
true teacher, God-incarnate, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Literature — E. Truuipp, The S.di (rirrittA, 1877, published 
by the Government of India; M. A, Macauliife, The Sikh 
Religion, Oxford, 1909. J. ^V. YoXJifGSOX. 

NARAYAl^lA. — i. Origin and meaning of the 
name. — Narayana is an ancient and dignified 
epithet which has been applied to various Hindu 
gods. It is not the name of any distinct Hindu 
divinity. The word is believed to be a patronymic, 
derived from nara, ‘ man,’ so that it means ‘ son 
of man,’ but it is not known of whom it was 
originally used. 

One ot the hymns of the JRigveda,^ the subject 
of which is the origin of the universe, attributes 
the creation to the sacrifice of Puinsa by tlie god's. 
Puiusa is conceived as a mganiic being in human 
form, a primeval man. This poem, which is called 
the Furiisa-sukta, has exercised a great influence 
on Hindu thought. It was incorporated in each of 
the other three Vedas ; and the word^ttnwa and a 
number of the phrases of the hymn have* formed 
part of the theological language of Hinduism ever 
since. It has been conjectured that the name 
Narayana was coined as an epithet for Purusa; 
and the derivation of the word fits well into the 
guess. In three passages in the ^atapatJui Brdh- 
Purusa is definitely named Purusa Nara- 
yana, and there is a clear reference in each case to 
the Purusa-sukta, In the Kdtydyana Srautasutra ^ 
Narayana occurs as a patronymic of Purusa ; and 
Katyayana’s Sarmnukramcml gives Narayana as 
the name of the author of the Furum-iukta. 
The Mahdndrdyana Upanimd contains a lyrical 
passage ^ which is reminiscent of the Purma-sukta, 
and uses Narayana as an epithet of Purusa. It is 
noteworthy that all these woiks belong to the 
Yajurmda. Further, throughout Hindu history 
the word * Narayana’ seems to carry with it some 
association, strong or weak, with the origin of the 

^ X. 90. 3 xn. iii. 4. 1, xni. vi. 1. 1, 2. 12. 

3 XXIV, vii. 36. 4 See § « (2) (ft) below. 


world, and frequently also with the hymn which 
celebrates Purusa. Thus far all the evidence 
would lead us to conclude that Narayana was 
coined to be an epithet of the gigantic being who 
is sacrificed in the Purusa-sukta, and that, when 
it is used as a honorific title for some oj^her god, 
the purpose is to identify him with Purusa. 

But, when w^e turn to the earliest occurrence 
of the ivord in the literature, we meet a serious 
difficulty. The word first occurs in a litany of 
praise to eleven gods in the Maitrdyam Samhitd ^ 
of the Black Yajurmda. In one stanza of this 
litany Purusa is used as a title of Siva, and in 
another Narayana is used as a title of Visnu. The 
Black Yajurmda is a much earlier work than the 
Satapatha Brdhrmna (the book in which Narayana 
occurs for the first time as an epithet of Purusa), 
and the facts just mentioned make it rather difficult 
to believe that, when it was compiled, Narayana 
was regarded as in any way attached to Purusa. 

It would seem to he more consistent with all the 
evidence to suppose that Narayana was an in- 
dependent conception, the origin of which has 
been lost, and that it was applied now to one now 
to another divine being even in very early times. 
The truth is, evidence does not exist to enable 
us to decide the question of origin. Yet at an 
early date it unquestionably became associated with 
Purusa, 

At a much later date a new derivation was 
suggested for Narayana. In Hindu, as in Greek, 
thought one of the earliest theories was that the 
world liad arisen from water. In the Taiftinya 
Samhitd^ of the Black Yajurmda we read : 

*Tbis universe was formerly water, fluid. On it Prajapati, 
becoming wind, moved ’ ; 

and the idea is repeated in innumerable passages 
in the later literature. Then, somewhere about 
the beginning of the Christian era, some one 
suggested that it w^as Narayana who at the creation 
moved on tlie waters, and suggested also that the 
word was derived from ndrwh {‘the waters are 
called ndrdh, for they are spiung from Nara ’} and 
ayana (‘moving’).® Henceforward most Hindu 
writers prefer this secondary derivation of the 
word. 

To sum up : at all periods the name Ndr^yana 
suggests a personal spirit connected with creation* 
It is frequently used so as to recall the Purusa* 
sulcta; and in some cases it definitely stands for 
Purusa. The direct origin of the word, viz. nara, 
‘man,’ is given less often than the fanciful ety- 
mology from + ayana, ‘waters’ + ‘moving.’ 

2 . History of the use of the terra. — The earliest 
and most frequent use of the word is as an epithet 
of Vi§nu ; but it is also applied to other divinities. 

(1) As a title of Visnu. — {a) The very earliest 
occurrence of the word, as we have already seen, is 
in the Maitrdyanl Samhitd.^ It occurs m a litany 
in praise of eleven divinities, a litany for which 
the GdyatH, the most famous of Hindu prayers, 
has served as the model. Each stanza, devoted to 
a single god, copies the rhythm of the GdyatH, 
and repeats its leading words, while the name of 
the god and two of his epithets help to fill up the 
intervening spaces in tfie lines. W e here reproduce 
the stanzas in which &va and Yisnu are praised. 
The italicized words are from the Gdyatri ; 

* iPai Puru^aya, vidmahe ; Mahadevaya dAimafti : 

Tan no Rudrah -pi achodaydt. 

Tat Ke4avaya vidmabe ; NarSyapaya dhimahi : 

Tan 710 Vi^quli prachodayat,’ 

* We know about Purusa ; let us think about MabSdeva : 

May Eudra stimulate this in us. 

We know about Ke4ava ; let us think about Narayana ; 

May Vi^nu stimulate this in us.’ 


1 n. ix. 1. See f * (1) (a). 2 vix. i. 6. 1 ; Muir, i. 62. 

3 See, e.g., Manu, i. ^10 ; Muir, i. 35. ^ n. ix. 1. 
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It seems clear that this litany was a good deal 
used in the schools of the Blach Yaptrveda ; for 
we find an echo of it in a later work belonging to 
that Veda. See below (c). 

The title Narayana, then, in this its very first 
occurrei^ce, and at this very early date, is given to 
Visnu. 

{b) The title is also given to Visnu several times 
in the earliest part of the Bamdyana ; ^ but, as 
this poem has "been seriously interpolated, it is 
difficult to make certain that the lines are original. 
If they are, they show that about 500 B.c. the 
Vai§navlte sect was already accustomed to use 
Karayana as an equivalent of Visnu. 

(c) Naiayana does not appear m the early prose 
Upanisads at all j but it crops up in two passages 
in one of the second group, the verse Upanisads. 
In one of these it is an epithet of Vi§nu. In the 
first chapter-^ of the Mahandrayana Upanisad, 
which is ritualistic in character, the following 
modification of the verse quoted above from the 
Maitrdyanl Samhitd occurs (words from the Gdyatri 
are again italicized) : 

* Narayana vidmahe ; Vasudevaya dhlmoM : 

Tan no 

*We know about Naraj-ana ; let us think about Vasudeva : 

May Vis^iu stimulate this in us.’ 

One of our best scholars ^ gives the 3rd cent. B C. 
as the lowest possible chronological limit for this 
Upanisad. The couplet is noticeable also as being 
the earliest passage in which Vasudeva is used as 
an epithet of Visnu. 

{d) Scholars believe that those parts of the BdmcL- 
yana in which Rama is represented as an incarna- 
tion of half the essence of Visnu were composed 
and added to the original epic about the 2nd cent. ; 
B.C. It is noticeable that, in strict agreement with 
the passage fust quoted from the Mahdnardyana 
Upanisadf Visnu receives in these additions ^ both 
Narayana and Vasudeva as titles. 

[e) In the Bhagavad~Gltd, in which for the first 
time the claim is made that Visnu is not one of the 
crowd of Hindn divinities but the mighty All-soul, 
the Brahman of the Upanisads, the w’ord Narayana 
does not appear at all. From this time forward, 
however, all Vaisnavite literature claims that 
Visnu alone is the Supreme, and uses Narayana as 
one of his most honoured epithets. In this sense 
it occurs veiy frequently in the MahdbMrata. 
One section of the epic ^ is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the theology of the chief Vaisnavite sect of 
the time, the Bhagavatas. In it Visnu is called 
Narayana and Purusa, and the section is called the 
Ndrdyanlya. So Narayana and Purusa are used 
as titles of Visnu in a late passage inteipolated 
into the sixth hook of the Edmdyana,^ which may 
belong to the same time. 

Thereafter these names are used as titles of 
Visnu in countless passages in every type of Vais- 
nava literature. 

( f) The late sectarian Upanisads attached to the 
AtJiarvavcda’^ are in two groups: those which 
represent Visnu as the All-god and those which 
give &va that place. In the former group the 
Mahd Upanisad is perhaps the most important. 
Here Vi^nu as the All-god is called Naiayana and 
Purusa. The same is true of the Vaisnavite Pm'd- 
nos and the Pdrlchardtra Saihhitds. 

In the chief Vaisnavite sect of S. India, the Sri- 
Vaisnavas, the sectarian mantra runs, Om namah 
Ndrdyandya, ‘ Ofii I reverence to Narayana.* 
Ramanuja, who belonged to this sect, in his 
famous commentary on the Veddntasdtrccs called 
the ^rl-hhdsya, constantly uses Narayana as an 

1 n. vi. 1, IV. Ixvii. 3. 2 Verse 31, 

» A B, Keith, m JRAS, 1908, p. 171. 

^ Rdmaya'o^a r. xiv. 4, xli. 2, 

5 In the Mohshadharma, Parvan. 5 Canto 119. 

7 See P. Deussen, Seehzig ITpamshad^s des Veda, Leipzig, 1897. 


equivalent of Visnu, and appeals frequently to the 
Mahd Upanisad and the Subdla Upanisad as 
{i.e. rev^ation) in support of his claim that Visnu 
is Brahman.^ 

(2) Other uses. — ^Although the Vaisnavite sect 
had in this way appropriated the old title Narayana 
for their own divinity, and were prepared to hold 
it against all comers, other Hindus refused to 
acknowledge that it was a necessary appanage of 
Visnu. 

(a) It is used as a title of Brahma, the old god of 
creation, at the beginning of the Law-book of Manu ^ 
and elsewhere. 

(5) In the earliest Upanisads, which are in prose, 
the main stream of the teaching tends to represent 
Brahman, the Supreme, as impersonal ; and it is 
only in occasional phrases that ideas which are con- 
sistent only with a personal theology occur; but 
in the later Upanisads, which are in veise, there 
is a considerable tendency to interpret Brahman 
as personal. In the majority of these theistic 
passages no divine name except Brahman is used ; 
but m the Svetd^vatara Upanisad^ the sectanan 
god Rudra is introduced to make the personal 
character of the Supreme more vivid. Then, in 
one of the latest of these verse treatises, the Mahd- 
narayana Upanisad, the name and the concept of 
Purusa are used for the same purpose. The pas- 
sage shows many traces of the Purusa-sukta. The 
word ‘Purusa* is used once, but Narayana is used 
eight times, clearly as an equivalent for Purusa. 
This striking lyrical passage^ has given its name 
to the whole woik, the Great Narayana Upanisad. 

(c) As we have seen above (§ 2 (1) (c)), Narayana 
occurs in another passage of this work as an epithet 
of Visnu. As the Upanisad is a composite work, 
the two sections are probably of distinct origin, so 
that the variant use of the word need cause no 
difficidty. 

(c?) Sankaracharya, the great exponent of the 
monistic form of the Vedanta, uses Narayana as 
an equivalent for Brahman, the Supreme God of 
the philosophy. Faced with Vaisnavites who 
claimed that Visnu was Brahman, and Saivites 
who claimed that Siva was Brahman, he declared 
that neither claim was acceptable, since Brahman 
ivas no sectarian god, but the impersonal Supreme 
behind all phenomena and all gods. He uses 
Narayana as an epithet of Biahman,® and will not 
allow that it belongs to Visnu. 

3. Among the J ains N arayana is the eighth of the 
nine black Vasudevas, a group of mythical Tirthan- 
karas said to have lived in the Duhshamasushama 
period. ® In the SaddharmaPundarika, a Mahayana 
Buddhist work, the body of a hodhisattva is com- 
pared with Narayana’s body."^ Both aie clearly 
reflexions from later Vaisnavism. 

4. In modern India Naiayana is universally re- 
garded as a name of Visnu. 

Litpraturp — ^T his’si cited throughout the article. See also 
O. Bohtliuffk .'iiid R. Roth, SansKrit-Worterhuoh, Petiograd, 
1855-73; and M Blooinf.eld, Vedio Concoidano^, Harvard, 190G. 

J. N. Faiiquhar. 

NARBADA. — The Narbada, or Nerbudda (Skr. 
Nai'mada, ‘making happy’), one of the gTeat 
rivers of India, is traditionally regarded as the 
boundary between Hindustan proper and , the 
Deccan — the Namnadios of the JPeiiplns (J. W. 
McCrindle, Commerce and Navigation of the 
Erythrman Sea, Calcutta, 1879, p. 116). It rises 
at Amarkantak {g.v.), and, after a westerly course 
of about 800 miles, falls into the Aj:abian Sea. It 
is specially associated with the cult of Siva, his 

1 SEE xlviii. [1904] 229, 622, 637, etc. 

2 1 . 8-10 , Mmr, i. 35. 3 iii. 4, iv, 12. 4 sj. i„i2. 

6 In his Bkd$ya to the Vedantasutras, SEE xxxiv. [1890], 
xxxviii. [1896] 

6 Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, jBTearf of Jainism, London, 1916, 
p. 274. 

7NBJ^xxi.{1884J397. 
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symbol {hana^ vdna lihga), made of white quartz, 
being found in its bed. The river is also known 
as Bewaji, ‘ the flowing lord,’ and bathing in its 
waters is a potent mode of removing tabu or sin 
pollution. The river priests rank its sanctity 
above that of all other rivers. Freedom from sin, 
they say, is gained by bathing for three years in 
the Sarasvati for seven days in the Jumna 

{q,v,), one day is sufficient for the Ganges {g.v.), 
while the meie sight of the Narbada cleanses the 
sinner. The local prophecy declared that the holi- 
ness of the Ganges would cease in A,D. 1895, while 
that of the Narbada would continue through all 
the ages of the world ; the first part of this predic- 
tion, in the opinion of the Ganges priests, has 
certainly not been fulfilled. It is the desire of 
many an orthodox Hindu that he may die on the 
Narbada’s banks, and the ashes of the dead are 
brought from long distances and consigned to its 
waters. Even the Ganges herself, it is said, comes 
once a year in the form of a black cow and bathes 
here. On this day, which is observed as a festival, 
the merit of bathing is double that of both the 
rivers combined. The most noted places of 
piteimage are Amarkantak, Omk§.r Mandhata, 
and Chandod, which, if the Ganges gave way to 
the Narbada, would become the southern Benares. 
Few Hindus would dare to swear falsely, standing 
in the river with a red flower garland round the 
neck, and holding in the right nand some of the 
holy water. Like all sacred rivers, the Narbada 
resents being confined by a bridge, and more than 
once her floods have caused loss of life, which is 
said to have calmed her wrath. 

Literaturk.~ 5G? ii. [1877] 347 ff., vi. [1880] 6, 159 f., vii, [1888] 
563, 659 f.; Central Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, p. 346 ff. ; IQI 
xviii. [1908] 375 ff . W. CROOKE. 

N As I K. — The town N asik ( said to be derived from 
Skr. nava-Hhhdf * nine peaks,’ as it is supposed to be 
built on nine hills), headquarters of the District of 
that name in the Bombay Presidency, is a famous 
place of pilgi image, on the banks of the river 
Godavari (g'.v.), about 30 miles from its source; 
lat. 19" 48' N, ; long. 73" 47' E. It is the Nasika 
of Ptolemy (J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described oy FtoUmy, Calcutta, 1885, p. 156). It 
has been identified with the place visited by the 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, and capital of 
King Pulakelin li. 

* Within and without the capital are five stiXpas to mark the 
spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. , . . There 
are, besides these, othf^r stupas made of brick or s^-onc, so nr.nr 
that it would be name ilic;n all Xor fai to rh( 

south of the cit;^ '■ino..asicr\ iinwnich i^ a '-lone 

image of Kwan-i-^'-rs'i Ii-, '.p.r.rual po.vusox- 

and wide), so that many of those who have secretly 
prajed to it have obtained their wishes’ (S. Beal, Si-pu-^ki, 
London, 1884, ii. 257 ; BG i. pt. n. [1896] 354 f. ; cf. V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, of Jndia% Oxford, 1914, p. 426). 

The position of the group of Buddhist caves in the 
vicinity, known as Pandu Lena, also points to the 
sanctity of the place in Buddhist times. They are 
situated in an isolated hill about 5 miles S.S.W. 
from the town. The caves are seventeen in number, 
and form a small but very interesting group. The 
great Chaitya cave is not so remarkable as others 
of the same series, 

‘But there are two Viharas, which are very far in advance of 
any yet met with, and display in their facades a richness of 
decoration quite unlike the modest exteriors of those excavated 
before the Christian era. Notwithstanding this they all, except 
Nos. ii. and xvii., belong to the Hinayana or first great division i 
of Buddhist caves, being devoid of images, or any representa- i 
tions of Buddha as an object of worship, or in fact of any of 
those charactenetics which marked the introduction of the 
Mahayana theosophy ’ (Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of 
India, p. 266). 

The Chaitya cave contains an inscription of Krsna- 
raja, second king of the Andhra dynasty, which 
arose after the death of A4oka (c. 220 B.c. ; Smith, | 
p- 206) . The series extends from this period down to 


I about A.D. 600. The place appears in Hindu tradi- 
tion in connexion with the story of Kama, who is 
said to have spent part of his exile at Panehavati, a 
suburb north of the Godavari river, and many places 
in the neighbourhood are associated with his adven- 
tures. About the 11th or 12th cent. A.D. jainism 
seems to have prevailed here, and devotees of that 
faith excavated the Chambhar caves and made 
additions to the Pandu Lena group. But, though 
it is a place of great sanctity, the Benares of W 
India, as it has been called, the existing Hindu 
temples, most of which were built in the period of 
Maratha rule, are not of much importence or 
dignity. That of Somesvara, a form of Siva, at- 
tracts numerous pilgrims, and one group of build- 
ings is the work of the famous princess of Indor, 
Ahalya BaX (A.D. 1750-1818), one of the great 
temple-builders of modem times. Other note- 
worthy shrines are those of Kama, knovm as GorS,, 

' ‘ white,’ to distinguish it from the Kala, or ‘ black ’ 
Kama of Panehavati ; a large temple (dedicated to 
Balaji, or the infant Krsna ; that of Siva as Til- 
bhande^var, so called because the lihga is believed 
to grow yearly to the length of a grain of sesamum 
(til) ; that of Vithoba, associated with Radha and 
Bukmini; that of Siva Kapalesvara, the ‘ skull- 
wearer’ ; and that of Kala Ram or Sri Ramji, one 
of the finest modern temples in W. India. &dkta’ 
worship is represented by the shrine of Bhadra 
Kali. In the bed of the Godavari are numerous 
sacred bathing-places (^?r^Aa)andholy poolsC^^cfos). 
The holiest of all is known as Ramakunda, ‘the 
pool of Rfima,’ which is renowned for its purifying 
properties. As, for the people of N. India, a 
father’s funeral rites are best performed at Gaya 
(g'.-y.), so those of a mother are never so perfect as 
when solemnized at Rama’s pool in the Godfivari. 
Crowds of pilgrims are constantly arriving at the 
ffiace from all parts of W. India, Berar, the Nizfim’s 
Dominions, the Central Provinces, and at the 

f reater feasts from even more distant places. 

'heir names are carefully recorded by the local 
priests, known as Jesetra upadhyaya, ‘ teachers of 
the holy land.’ The circuit of the temples and 
holy places occupies three days. It also attracts 
crowds of religious devotees, who in former 
times caused much trouble to the authorities by 
their turbulence. There is little evidence of Islam, 
except a Jami Masjid, or cathedral mosque, partly 
built from the ruins of Hindu temples. 

Litbratubb. — ^F or the Buddhist caves see J. Fergusson and 
J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, London, 1880, p. 263 ff. 
The place is described in £Q xvi. [1883] 641 ff.; IGJ xviii. [1908] 

^10 ff. 'vy. Crooke. 

NA§IR IBN KHUSRAU.—Abu Mu'in al-din 
Nasir ibn^ Khusrau {in Persian, Nasir-i Khusrau) 
was bom in A.D. 1004 at Qubadiyan, a town lying 
north-east of Balkh in the district of the upper 
Oxus. The first forty years of his life are practi- 
cally^ a blank as regards biographical information, 
but it is clear that they were not wasted. Not 
only did he master the literary, scientific, and 
pliilosophical learning of the age in all its various 
branches, devoting particular attention to the 
study of religions, but he also thought deeply on 
the great questions which his ardent search after 
truth impelled him to attempt to solve. For a 
long time he could find no sure ground for belief, 
and he seems to have consoled himself by indulg- 
ing in the pleasures of wine. When he was forty- 
two, he had a dream in consequence of which 
he determined to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Having resigned his post — a secretaryship under 
the Seljuq government — he set out for Mecca, 
where he accomplished the immediate object of his 
journey, and then travelled by land to Egypt, 
arriving in Cairo in August, a.d. 1047. Here ne 
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remained for two or three years. His homeward 
jonrney was made in a leisurely fashion, and he 
finally reached Merv in October, A,D. 1052. In 
his Safarndmah (ed., with Fr. tr., C. Schefer, Paris, 
1881) he has given us an entertaining and instruc- 
tive account of his travels, which is of high value 
as a contemporary description of W. Asia and 
Egypt and is especially ricjb in topographical and 
historical material (cf. G. Le Strange, Ndsir-i 
KhmraUf Diary of a J ourney through Syria and 
Falestinoy London, 1888). This work makes no 
reference to the fact that during those seven years 
the writer had passed through the spiritual crisis 
of his life ; that, notwithstanding the five pilgrim- 
ages which he performed in the course of that 
time, he had ceased to be an orthodox Muslim 
even in the most conventional sense ; and that the 
promise, ‘ He who seeks shall find,’ of the mysteri- 
ous vision which sent him forth on his wanderings 
had at last been fulfilled. Of his conversion we 
unfortunately have no details, but the main facts 
are clear. His visit Cairo brought him into 
contact with the esoteric doctrines of the Isma'ilis 
or Batinis, a Shi'ite sect, of which the official head 
•was the reigning Fatimid sovereign, al-Mustansir 
(A. D. 1035-1094). The Safarndmah b, 
ing picture of the wealth, prosperity, and excellent 
administration of Cairo under this enlightened 
ruler. While residing in the Egyptian capital, 
Nasir-i Kliusrau, who seems to have felt no diffi- 
culty in admitting the claim of the Fatimids that 
they were the legitimate descendants of *Ali and 
his wife Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet, 
became an Isma'ili initiate, and he returned home 
as an accredited missionary of the sect, with the 
title of hujjat, which, though he commonly uses 
it as a pen-name in his poems, * denotes a real and 
definite rank, comparable to that of bish(m, in 
the Isma'ili hierarchy’ (E. G. Browne, ‘ifeir-i 
Khusrau, Poet, Traveller, and Propagandist,’ in 
JEAS, 1905, p. 333). On account of the persecu- 
tion to which he was subjected by the Sunnis of 
Balkh and Nishapur, he retired to Yumgan, a 
town in Badakhshan, where he founded the sect of 
the Nasiriya, and died, at the age of eighty-four, 
in A.D. 1088. 

Besides the Safarndmah, which is in prose, the following 
poetical works of Nasir-i KhusraUi'have come down to us: (1) the 
Dxwdn, a collection of odes (lithographed at Tabriz in A.n. 
1864) ; (2) the Raushand'i-ndmah, or ‘ Book of Light,* a philo- 
sophical and ethical poem (ed. H. Eth6 with Germ, verse tr. in 
ZDMG xxxiii. [1879] 645--665, and xxxiv. [1880] 42^464 and 
617-642) ; (3) the Sa'ddat-ndmah, or ‘ Book of Felicity/ ethical 
and didactic (ed. E. Fagnan with Fr. tr. in ZDMG xxxiv. 
643-674); (4) the Zdd al-Musdfirmt or * Provision for Pilgrims,* 
preserved in a unique MS in the Biblioth^que Nationale in 
Paris, which deals with the authoris philosophical and religious 
theories (concerning the spurious autobiography, which is i 
nothing but a conglomeration of fantastic legends, see E. G. 
Browne, Literary Mistory of Persia, ii. 218 f.). 

It is not necessary to discuss the view formerly 
held by some scholars that Nasir-i Khusrau the I 
traveller and Nasir-i Khusrau the poet-philosopher ' 
are two difierent individuals, since their identity 
is proved by parallel passages which occur in the 
Safarndmah and the Diwdn (cf. Browne, Lit. Hist. 
ii. ^f. ; and Eth6, in ZDMG xxxiii. 6471). 
Wkile the poems of Nasir-i Khusrau contain a con- 
siderable amount of specifically Ismaili doctrine, 
there is also much that was originally derived from 
other sources— 6. p',, Neo-Platonism, the encyclopae- 
dia of the Ikhwan al-Safa, and the philosophical 
writings of Avicenna and Farabi. In the Bamha- 
ndVndmah (verse 163 f.) he expounds a system of 
cosmology, which may be summarized as follows : 

God is beyond thought, unknowable in His essence, infinite, 
immaterial, and visible only to the spiritual eye. It is wrong 
to say that God created the heavens and the earth ; plurality 
cannot spring directly from the One. From Him proceeds 
Universal Reason ; thence is born Universal Soul. The marriage 
of these two brings into existence the Nine Spheres, Which in 
their turn produce the Four Elements ; the Spheres and the 
Elements are the fathers and mothers of the world of natural 


things— mineral, vegetable, and animal. Each of the Spheres 
has an intelligence and a soul, and their eternal revolution is 
the cause of all good and evil fortune. Man is composed of 
soul and body, substance and accident ; he has five outward 
and five inward senses. Essentially he is a spirit, and it behoves 
him, reahzing his true nature, to return to God. The language 
used by Na§ir-i Khusrau m this part of the poem shows famili- 
arity with ^ufiistic ideas. 

‘ Thou art a ray, as it were, of His Light ; 

Cast off thy self-existence and become He 1 
’Tis the veil (of self) that separates thee, if thou seekest the 
cause; 

Remove the veil and thou art He ’ (verse 263 ff.). 

In order to attain to union with God, the soul must first 
acquire wisdom and virtue, which are the fruits of asceticism, 
and its future lot depends on the measure of perfection 
achieved. Paradise and hell are really states of the soul, ac- 
cording as it IS ‘ ripe ’ or ‘ raw.* Self-knowledge, above all, is 
indispensable. 

* Know thyself, for if thou knowest thj self, 

Thou wile k" " -T . i.-)’ . deviL 

Become acc ' . i '• i .•■Wi i, i> 

Then thou i \ ■ » ^ . i* t v.' i 

When thou knowest thyself, thou hast known all ; 

That knowledge frees thee from every ill. 

Thou knowest not thy true dignity : therefore thou art like 
this; 

TSiou wilt see God if thou seest thyself. 

The Nine Spheres and the Seven Planets are thy slaves, 

Yet thou art indentured to thy body— oh, what a shame I 
Be a man ! Bid farewell to sleep and food, 

Travel, like a pilgrim, into thyself ’ (verse 339 ff.). 

Among the more typically Isma'ili doctrines 
which occur in the Diwdn and are enumerated by 
Browne {Lit. Hist. ii. 231 f.) we may notice the 
poet’s insistence on the necessity of allegorical in- 
terpretation {tctwll) as a means of rightly under- 
standing the Qur’an, and his belief that the 
privilege of revealing this interpretation is vested 
in its divinely-appointed guardians, the imams 
of the Prophet’s house ; his assertion that whoever 
seeks to understand the principles of religion is 
called a heretic (mulhid) ; and his allusions to the 
mystical number seven and to the doctrine of the 
asds (cf. ib. i. 408 f.). 

LiTBRATTTaB.— In addition to the references given in the 
art., see H. Eth6, ‘Nasir ibn Khusrau’s Leben, Denken, und 
Dichten’ in Actes du VP Congrhs intemat, des OneiiiaUstes, 
Leyden, 18S3, ii l7lf., and in GIrP u. [1896-1904] 278 f. ; E G. 
Browne, Literary fJistory of Persia, London, 1902-06, ii. 218 f. 
A number of odes in Nlgir’s Diwdn have been translated into 
German by H. Eth6 in GGy, 1882, p. 124 f and ZDMG xsxvi 
[1382] 478 f. KEYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, 

NATS.— See Burma. 

NATCHEZ.— This is the name of a tribe of 
American Indians formerly residing on and near 
St. Catherine’s Creek close to the city of Natchez, 
Miss. , U. S, A. , which perpetuates their name. The 
meaning of the word is entirely unknown. 

I. History.— Although there is some reason to suspect a 
connexion between this tribe and the Quigaltam or Quigaltanqui 
of the de Soto chroniclers, it first appears in the certain light 
of history in 1682, when La Salle descended the Mississippi River 
to its mouth. Iberv lUe, duiing his first expedition to Louisiana 
in 1699, did not go up the Mis'sis'^mni a«! far os the Natf'hez. 
though he heard a great fC!.' . w i- yi rni l' 

and has left us a list of th' r .i g - \ i* r ■ i- . ; i ip'- 

m’s'S’cnaT” de Mou^’gny and Davion stopped at the 

.S'* T f ' ^ A ' - 1 ’ 1 v_r to the new French post at Biloxi, 

. • d 1 .. I ' ■ i ' ’.I d them a year later. Be Montigny 

‘ - .* I!- iP ! ' - 'u ' nary here at that time, hut in less 

than three months left to return to France. Another mission- 
ary, St. Cosme, descended from the Illinois country to take his 
place, and he continued to labour among the Natchez until late 
in the year 1706, when he was killed by a war party of Chiti- 
macha Indians when on his way to Mobile. From 1700 onwards 
the Natchez received constant visits from parties of French 
explorers and voyageurs ascending and descending the river, 
and m 1713 a trading house was established among them, A 
Natchez uprising in 1715 forced the abandonment of this tem- 
porarily, but, after peace had been made, a palisaded fort was 
built near by on the bluffs overlooking the Mississippi and it 
was named Fort Rosalie after the Buchess of Pontchartrain. 
Storehouses were erected, settlers poured in, and Natchez soon 
became one of the most flourishing posts in Louisiana. Between 
1722 and 1724 there were petty wars with the Indians which 
were soon settled, and the prosperity of the Natchez settlement 
contmued unabated until the autumn of 1729, when the famous 
Natchez outbreak occurred. This had very likely been brewing 
for some time, and English traders operating through the 
Chickasaw are freely blamed for it, but it appears to hove been 
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precipitated bj' the high-handed, overbearing conduct of the 
tVench governor of the post, F, Chopart. The uprising took 
place on 28th Nov. 1729, the 'V''" and 

about 250 Frenchmen killed.' "i r Na ‘ /were 

attacked by the French and Choctaw, who recovered most of 
the captives, but did very 1 trie d-^rn'iirc b^^’deo. Early m 1731 
Governor Perrier of Louisiar'.i aua-, .e.’ '*■'(. Na chez again m a 
new 'ort ’"'rh ^hpv had built on Black River to the west of the 
'-'p 1 , '-■''d .j’ducc'fi about 400 to surrender, whom he sold 
us lan'. 'j ‘^a to DonvVgo. A bloody guerrilla war followed, in 
lie i on:- iiwU’-o c -i. was won by St. Denis, commander of 
the post of Natchitoches, though it was otherwise rather 
disastrous for the French. In a few years, however, the 
Natchez retired to the Chickasaw and Cherokee, and still later 
those among the Chickasaw went over to the Creeks, where 
they constituted a separate town for many years The hands 
among both Creeks and Cherokee retained their identity and 
their language until after the southern Indians had been 
removed to the west of the Mississippi. Even there a nucleus 
ren^ained for a long rime, b"t +o-day the Natchez among the 
Cr.*c I's uceii ah-iorlif i uiii icb' by the larger tribe. Fracti* 
I’lo -amc fate ha^ uo^dien those who had cast in their 
fortunes with the Cherokee, but fortunately three or four still 
have suflScient command of their language for purposes of 
record. 

2. Mode of life. — In physical type the Natchez 
differed little apparently from the other southern 
Indians, though in their personal habits and 
general bearing they were — if we may trust early 
writers — at a decided advantage. 

The only article of male attire never dispensed 
with was the breech-clout, made of a dressed deer- 
skin passed between the legs and tucked under a 
belt at either end. In colder weather or on dress 
occasions they added a shirt made of two dressed 
deer-skins, moccasins, and leggings, the last ex- 
tending from the thighs, where they were fastened 
to the belt with thongs, to the moccasins, under 
the upper edges of which they were inserted. 
They were held in below the knee by means of 

f arters of bison hair usually ornamented with 
eads or porcupine quills. Over all in the most 
severe weather was thrown a bison skin, dressed 
with the hair on and the hair side turned inwards. 
The summer dress of the women was a skirt which 
extended from the waist to the knees. This was 
originally^ of deer-hide, of a native fabric woven 
from the inner bark of the mulberry, or of feathers 
woven into a netting of bass- bark, an old fish net, 
or some simDar article. In colder weather a kind 
of mantle of the same material was added, which 
passed over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm. Boys wore no clothing at all until they were 
twelve or thirteen. Girls went naked until eight 
or ten, when they assumed a garment made of a 
fringe of mulberry threads fastened to a cord about 
the waist and extending to the ankles. After 
contact with the Whites they first made their 
garments in the old way but out of European i 
goods, and later adopted European clothing with- 
out essential modification. The hair of the head 
was cut or burned off above all the way round the 
crown, only a single tress being left, which hung 
over the left ear, and a few hairs for the attach- 
ment of feathers. The women allowed their hair 
to grow long and gathered it up in a netting of 
mulberry threads into a kind of qneue behind with 
tassels at the end. Both sexes pulled out the hair 
on all other parts of their bodies. Both also wore 
necklaces of heads and pearls. The men wore 
feathers on their heads, deer-bone bracelets round 
their wrists, and iron, brass, or copper wire in 
their ears, besides using fans of turkey feathers on 
dress occasions. Spike-shaped ornaments of shell 
were worn in their ears by the women, and the 
men suspended shell plates about their necks. Red 
paint, naade by burning ochre, was liberally 
employed by both sexes, and also blue, black, and 
white paints. These paintings were probably in 
part ceremonial and social as well as ornamental. 
The women blackened their teeth withTtobacco and 
wood ashes. Men and women had their "faces 
tatued, and the women of the upper classes were 


also tatued upon the body, but body tatuing was 
indulged in most extensively by the warriors, the 
designs in their case repiesenting noted feats 
accomplished by them. They were in both black 
and red. The foreheads of infants were artificially 
i compressed in the ciadle. 

The houses were either square or round, made of 
a framework of hickory poles, interlaced with canes 
which formed a backing for mnd walls. Over the 
latter were hung cane mats, then rows of grass in 
! bundles overlapping, and over all other mats. 

I Around the walls inside were platform beds raised 
on stakes and covered with cane mats and bison 
skins. They also had very low chairs or seats cut 
out of one piece of wood. Mats and baskets of all 
shapes and sizes, including large carrying baskets, 
sifters, winnowers, etc., for reducing corn to meal, 
were made out of cane, or rather out of its outer 
skin. Some were double- woven, and they had 
very good red, yellow, and black dyes with which 
excellent designs were worked, though few speci- 
mens have survived to the present time. Earthen 
vessels of as diverse kinds were also made, prob- 
ably by the coil method, but they were not so suc- 
cessful in this art as in basketry. The weaving of 
mulberry-bark thread has been alluded to and also 
feather %vork and work with bison hair. Certain 
nettles, opossum hair, and other substitutes were 
resorted to, Skins were fastened in frames, the 
hair was removed, and then they were softened and 
whitened by rubbing with a nint and with deer 
brains. Permanence was given to the acquired 
softness by smoking them over fires of bison dung, 
rotted wood, and ears of com. Many of these 
skins were beautifully painted in a variety of 
colours, and they were also ornamented with 
porcupine quills. Some of their knives were prob- 
ably of fiint, hut the commonest kind was made 
by splitting a very hard cane into four pieces. 
Axes were of deep grey stones of fine grain. With 
these, in conjunction with fire, they felled trees, 
and shaped them into canoes, mortars for pounding 
corn, and other necessaries. Rafts made of canes 
served as temporary ferries. 

3, Hunting and agriculture. — The principal 
animals hunted were the bear, deei*, and bison. 
The first-mentioned was generally sought out in a 
hollow tree, driven from it bv means of fire, and 
then shot. Although his flesh was eaten to some 
extent, he was particularly sought on account of 
his fat, which was melted and poured into skin 
bags made out of the skins of deer taken ofl' whole. 
Deer were usually stalked by single htinters, who 
provided themselves with stuffed deer heads, and 
are said to have imitated the actions of this animal 
very cleverly. Sometimes a hundred Indians 
would go together and secure the deer alive by 
means of a surround. In historic times bison were 
not found very near the Natchez country, but the 
Natchez periodically visited regions where they 
were plentiful. Usually they attacked them by 
stealth and in small parties. Turkeys were hunted 
with dogs. Fish were shot with arrows, lanced, 
or caught with hook and line. Certain kinds were 
caught in bass nets as they ascended the Missis- 
sippi. Part of the meat which they secured was 
kept for a certain time by smoking on a scaffold 
over the fire. The dog was the only domestic 
animal, and they were exceedingly fond of it, hut 
it was of little practical use. 

Meat was of far less economic importance to the 
Natchez than corn ; of this they seem to have had 
several varieties, most conspicuous being the ‘ little 
corn," a kind of popcorn, and the flour corn. Their 
sole agricultural implement was a bent hickory 
stick, or the shoulder-blade of a bison set in a 
wooden handle. With these primitive mattocks 
they cleared and weeded their fields, after which 
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they made holes with their hands or with 'sticks 
and deposited the seeds in them. The work was 
done in common, the field of each man being taken 
in order. A number of dishes were made out of 
corn, one half drink and half food like the sofki 
of the €reek Indians, another of dry powdered 
corn which could be carried long distances without 
spoiling and in compact form. It was therefore 
usually taken by war parties and on distant hunts. 
The fruit or seeds of a certain kind of cane, bear- 
ing at irregular intervals, and that of two kinds 
of grains, one growing wild, the other being 
slight! y cultivated , w^ere also used. Marsh potatoes 
were used in seasons of want. Beans and pumpkins 
were among their cultivated plants. The principal 
native fruit was the persimmon, out of which a 
kind of bread, often spoken of by early travellers, 
was made. Peaches, figs, and water-melons were 
early introduced by the Whites. Walnuts and 
chestnuts were eaten to some extent, and probably, 
like other tribes of the southern IFuited States, 
the Natchez expressed oil from hickory nuts and 
acorns, although notices of such usage seem to be 
wanting from the pages of our authorities. Salt 
was obtained from the salt licks in N. Louisiana. 
Tobacco was cultivated and was of great cere- 
monial importance. W^®^ smoked, they 

usually mixed it with dried sumac leaves in about 
equal proportions. 

4. Social customs, — It may be inferred from the 
information furnished by du Pratz that, when a 
woman was confined, she was forced to leave the 
house and give birth to her child in a small hut 
apart from other houses. The child was not put 
on its feet until it was more than a year old, and 
it was usually allowed to suckle as long as it chose. 
Training after the first few years of life was largely : 
in the hands of certain old men, who were probably 
the oldest male members of the motliei’s clan or 
family. The work of the men was war, the ball- 
gamei hunting, the performance of ceremonials, 
the cutting of firewood, fishing, cultivating the 
communal cornfields, at least part of the dressing 
of skins, felling trees, making bows and arrows, 
mattocks, and paddles, building houses, and taking 
care of the tribal lore and legends. The women 
carried in the wood which had been cut, brought 
in the game and cooked it, had entire chaigeof | 
the house, made pots, baskets, garments of skin, 
mulberry- bark, and feathers, spun the bison and 
opossum hair, and made mats and numerous other 
things. Chastity before marriage was not valued, 
and, indeed, the reverse is said to have been incul- 
cated, but after marriage strict fidelity was de- 
manded of the wife. We do not hear of severe 
punishment being indicted on adulterers such as 
was usual among the Creeks ; divorce is said to 
have been extremely rare. 

When a man died, his relatives came to mourn 
over him for an entire day. Then they arrayed 
him in his finest garments, painted Ins face, and 
ornamented him with feathers. Afterwards they 
laid him in a grave in the earth, placing by his side 
his arms, a kettle, and some provisions. For a 
month his relatives went to the grave morning and 
evening and wailed there, "each mentioning the 
relationship which existed between himself and 
the dead man. The nearest lelatives continued 
this for three or four months, and during the same 
period they had their hair cut or singed off, ab- 
stained from painting the body, and absented 
-themselves from all festivities. The funeral rites 
observed on the death of a member of the ruling 
Sun caste were very elaborate and imposing (see 
below, § 7). 

5. Games. — In ancient times the most popular 
game among them was one called by early travellers 
the ‘ chunky ’ game. 


Two jre p’avn- r r-'.'-' ^ ?'■ r’* was provided with 

a pole os 's‘ - I'l ' 1 1 -■ }.■. ■ ''i ‘ - » r P. One of them 
then tc .1 *- '/■> • i^r m r* t a . ; ms. in diameter 
bv ar irch in wh’ch ho roPed a’onc: the ground, 

a>'d a she same time nc and eoti'oi pla\' rs i -w their sticks 
in .:iL same direct.'''" the obji'Ct Lcinjrto see v nose stick lay 
near'^'i .vnon ibe 10’ ^r, or'cimii'vV atone, ro rest. The 
*chu'!r:: ’ gi. lie was 7 ' t gieat gaiiibling gj! n«, ana while it was 
in progress quantities of property changed hands. 

On festive, or rather ceremonial, occasions they 
played a game similar to lacrosse, but it was nearer 
the form of that game in vogme among the southern 
Indians generally, viz. the game in which two ball 
sticks w’^ere used. The women played a game with 
three pieces of cane which were treated like dice, 
the canes being allowed to fall on the ground and 
an account kept of those which fell convex side up. 
The children amused themselves by knocking to 
and fro a ball made of Spanish moss. 

6. War. — War w^as an institution and was waged 
largely for social advancement. W ar parties varied 
in number from two or three to several hundreds, 
and participation in war expeditions w^as entirely 
voluntary. A war leader invited volunteers by 
setting up two red poles ornamented with red 
feathers and reddened arrows and tomahawks. 
When a sufficient number of warriors had presented 
themselves, a drink was brewed from the Ilex 
cassine, the.,* black drink * of the traders, imbibed 
in quantities, and again ejected, though du Pratz 
says that this was preceded by a symbolic feast 
in which dog meat occupied a conspicuous place. 
After a speech by an old man and certain other 
ceremonies, the party marched off into the woods 
in single file. Some young men acted as scouts, 
but sentinels were not ordinarily set at night. A 
shaman accompanied each party, or at least each 
party of any consequence, and a war bundle was 
taken along and hung in their midst every night 
from a red pole pointing towards the* land of the 
enemy. They attacked by stealth, killing the 
adult men and carrying off the women and children. 
Adult males were also caj^tured, if possible, and 
reserved for torture by fire in a square frame made 
of poles, but not at a stake. If a Natchez woman 
who had lost her husband took a fancy to one of 
these devoted captives, however, she could claim 
him in the place of her former spouse. After strik- 
ing a blow the Natchez warriors scattered about 
the place small tablets of wood marked with de- 
signs indicating their tribe, their war leader, and 
some other facts. The scalps of those who had 
been killed were carried home and preserved along 
with the scalps torn from those taken alive and 
devoted to death. Each war paity was accom- 
panied by a berdache^ a man who dressed and 
acted like a woman. This individual cooked their 
meals for them, and performed other such duties 
about the camp. Sometimes, when war threatened 
with a very powerful tribe, the entire nation con- 
structed, or resorted to, a stockade made of trunks 
of standing upright, interwoven with cross- 
pmeo- or icinfoiCA'dby other posts between the first 
uprights, and having towers at intervals, besides 
two to protect the gateAvay made by the overlap- 
ping of the sides of the fort. 

Peace-making was a formal ceremony, in wliich 
a pipe-stem ornamented with white feathers and 
provided at one end with a stone pipe played an 
important part. This stem was called a * calumet ’ 
by the French, who were familiar with its use,' 
The war calumet, hung up by a war leader when 
preparing for an expedition, was provided with red 
feathers from the flamingo. Treaties of peace 
sometimes resulted in alliances between small 
tribes much reduced in war and some large tribe 
whose effective force was thereby considerably 
increased. 

7. The Sun family system. — ^When first clearly 
revealed to us the Natchez tribe consisted of nine 
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towns, two of which had been adopted in the 
manner just indicated. The remarkable thing 
about their social organization was the power 
exercised by a certain family called Suns. This 
family does not seem to have been large, one early 
writer stating that there weie eleven, another that 
there were seventeen Suns, but perhaps they re- 
ferred only to adult males. This family might be 
called a caste, except that, unlike castes as we 
know them elsewhere, marriage between the Suns 
and the common people, instead of being prohibited, 
was obligatory. The family was perpetuated in 
the female line, the children of female Suns al’ways 
being Suns. The royal blood had sufficient power 
in the male line, however, to preserve a distinction 
between the children and grandchildren of Suns 
and the common people, two different grades of 
nobility having been created for these children 
and grandchildren. The exogamous nature of 
this Sun clan suggests that it was really a 
clan similar to those found among so many 
primitive peoples, but the French writers upon 
whom we are dependent mention no other clans 
as existing in their time, although the late 
descendants of the Natchez had them. Another 
reason for exogamy may be found in the fact that 
the wives and husbands of Suns, when these died, 
were strangled to accompany them into the future 
state of existence, while a Sun could on no account 
be put to death. From among these Suns the 
Great Sun, or head civil chief, and the Great War 
Leader were drawn. These men were treated with 
great respect even by other members of the Sun 
family, and by the common people they were 
approached with the most abject servility. They 
haa^ a right to the property and labour of their 
subjects, could have as many wives as they chose, 
and add to or reduce the number at will. Their 
authority even seems to have extended to the 
power oi life and death over their subjects, but it 
probably made a great difference who the individual 
happened to be. This paternalistic system seems 
to have been reflected also in the various households 
of the Natchez tribe, in which the oldest uncle had 
very great authority. Nevertheless the head chief 
was assisted by a council of old men who had con- 
siderable influence, and in the course of Natchez 
history we And the authority of certain village 
chiefs endangering that of the real national head. 
There were evidently^ many official positions of 
lesser consequence which we may surmise to have 
been filled by the other members of the Sun family, 
and by the two grades of nobles already mentioned. 
It is important to observe, however, that the last 
two grades were attainable not merely by birth but 
by individual prowess or virtue, thus furnishing 
the necessary medium for the utilization of such 
talent as strayed into plebeian frames. Such 
promotion was also bestowed upon parents who 
strangled a child to accompany one of the Suns 
to the world of s]>irits, and upon all those who 
assisted in strangling the adult victims sacrificed 
at that time. 

The mortuary rites of a Sun, especially of one of 
the chiefs of the nation, were elaborate, impressive, 
and gruesome. 

Thus on the d^th of the Tatued-serpent, the Great War Chief 
of the Natchez, in the year 1725 , those in the house uttered loud 
cries, which were immediately taken up and re-echoed through- 
out the village, while guns were discharged to inform aU the 
other villages in succession of the sad event. At a signal from 
the Great Sun water was dashed upon the fire in the house, and 
an officer, going outside, uttered a howl, which was repeated 
everywhere as a sign that all the fires were to be extinguished 
in the same manner. This was done, however, because the 
Great Sun had decided to die also, and he was persuaded by the 
Frenchmen present to abandon this resolution, Meanw'hile the 
body of the deceased had been dressed m his finest clothing, 
and surrounded by his various w'ar honours Food was offered 
him at intervals. The wives of the deceased and all the others 
who were to accompany him into the spirit-world rehearsed 


their parts twice a day until the date fixed for the funeral. 
When that day arrived, the body of Tie T-vueLl-seri-eut was 
carried outs’de on a h^ter, borre round the house 'se^ c-r..i times, 
and then Cuirn d in ‘-pi i .'>,]•> lownrci!! the temple. Wnei* 111"* was 
reached, the victims,* who had followed, placed themseh es on 
mats and were immediately strangled to death with coids 
passed about their necks, the ends being held by oiie person at 
each side The body of the Tatued-serpent was buried inside 
the temn’e, his nearest relatives with him or Just outside, and 
t lopf' b-rio* giiig to d 'Cl re 11 villages in the temples there. 

8. Religious ideas and practices — The common 
religious ideas were like those current among 
American peoples, and indeed among primitive 
peoples, gener^y, such as have been denominated 
under the general term ‘ animism ’ but might per- 
haps equally well have been called ‘ anthropomor- 
phism.^ Nevertheless, among the Natchez, a pecu- 
liar cult had evolved in harmony with the unique 
social organization of the tribe. Naturally a great 
deal of this has been lost and much distorted by the 
chroniclers upon whom we have to depend, but the 
main outlines are plainly discernible. Above all 
other deities was one who was particularly present 
through the sun. According to du Pratz, the 
native name of this being was Coy ocop-chill( iToyo- 
kop shihl), ‘ the great spirit,’ and under him were 
a multitude of lesser spirits known as Coyocop- 
t^chou {koyoJcop teshti), 'servant spirits.’ The 
name ‘ great spirit ’ at once suggests a possibility 
of European influence in this conception, but, 
whether the name was truly aboripnal or not, the 
conception squares so perfectly with the Natchez 
social organization that there is little doubt that 
it is in the main genuine. The founder of the Sun 
family, according to native myth, had himself come 
from the sun with his wife, and had, like culture- 
heroes everywhere, brought civil order out of chaos 
and established the rites and usages of the Natchez 
nation as they were to be ever after. He also 
established the temple, and laid do^vn regulations 
for its maintenance. From him were descended the 
family of the Suns, and hence it was that they 
enjoyed the privileges of the demi-gods which in 
theory they indeed were. This information is 

g iven us by du Pratz, but a letter of the missionary 
t. Cosme makes a most important addition to it. 
He writes : 

‘The chiefs were regarded as spirits descended from a kind of 
idol which they have in their temple and for v hich they have a 
great respect It is a stone statue inclosed in a wooden box. 
They say that this is not properly the great spirit, but one of his 
relatives whom he formerly sent into this place to be the master 
of the earth ; but this chief became so terrible that he made 
men die merely by his look ; that in order to prevent it he had 
a cabin made for himself into which he entered and had himself 
changed into a stone statue for fear that his flesh w'ould be 
corrupted in the earth.’ 

The temple wa'=: an oblong or square building in 
the head village of the Natchez, separated from 
the cabin of the Great Sun by an open plaza. 
The dimensions are given by Charlevoix as 40 by 
20 ft., and by du Pratz as 30 ft. each way. The 
doorway faced east and upon the plaza, and on the 
roof were three wooden birds loolcing in the same 
direction. The southern third of the building was 
cut off from tbe rest by an inside partition and 
evidently contained the most sacred objects con- 
nected with Natchez worship. In the middle 
of the larger room burned a perpetual fire, which 
the guardians of the temple kept alive, on pain 
of death, by pushing three hickory logs progress- 
ively inwards as they were consumed. The fire 
smouldered rather than burned. Directly behind 
this fire was a raised platform about 4 ft. high, 
upon which the baskets carrying the bones of some 
of the Suns were laid. Elsewhere were other 
baskets used for the same purpose, and in addition 
there^ are said to have been baskets containing 
certain ‘ idols ’ or fetishes. A few carvings are 
noted by some travellers, among them one of a 
rattle-snake. In the inner sanctuary du Pratz 
could make out only two carved planks, but there 
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is every reason to believe that it was here that the 
stone statue was preserved into which the Natchez 
culture-hero had had himself transformed. Thus it 
was only natural that the temple should be treated 
with much the same obeisances and cries as were 
bestowe# upon the Suns. This was done by each 
person who passed it. The firstfruits of the year 
\vere brought to it, and likewise the seed before it 
was planted. Presents made to the nation were 
offered here, disjjlayed by the guardians of the 
temple to the spirits, and then carried to the Great 
Chief and by him distributed to the nation. 

Besides the offerings to the temple, sacrifices of 
small bits of food were made to the four cardinal 
points by every Natchez before he would eat. On 
certain days they painted their faces black and 
fasted, and fasting was one of the ways by which 
a man became a shaman, and brought on rain, or 
accomplished other supernatural feats. 

9. A theocratic State. — The Natchez State was 
thus to all intents and purposes a theocracy. The 
sun or a being associated with the sun was the 
supreme deity. From it had come the culture- 
hero Avho had established the Natchez organization. 
Of immortal nature, this culture-hero had not 
actually died, but had transformed himself into a 
stone statue, and was still present with his people 
in that form in the innermost recess of the temple. 
Near him, symbolic of his solar character, burned 
a perpetual fire, the fire below representing that 
wMch burned eternally above. And, finally, the 
Natchez State was still in the hands of and under 
the direction of the descendants of this founder, 
and they, being of divine origin, received homage 
almost like that of the deity himself. 

10. Shamanism. — Control over the weather was 
supposed to he in the possession of certain old men 
who attempted to affect it by sympathetic magic. 
Those who claimed to be able to drive away the 
clouds were distinct from those who professed that 
they could cause rain, and both again were in most 
cases distinct from the real doctors, or medicine- 
men. The latter sometimes prescribed medicines, 
many of which were also known ^ to the laity, but 
more often they grappled with* the disease by 
means of fasting, dancing and singing about the 
sick man, smoking constantly, and maKing various 
contortions of the body. The missionary Le Petit 
says ; 

* They have a little basket in which they keep what they call 
their spirits ; this is to saj’’, small roots of different kinds, heads 
of owls, small parcels of hair of fallow deer, some teeth of 
animals, some small stones or pebbles, and other similar trifles.’ 
Like shamans among all the other southern tribes, 
they sometimes made cuts over the affected parts 
with a flint and pretended to suck out the disease, 
which then presented itself to the beholders as a 
^iece of wood, a straw, a piece of leather, and the 

1 1 . Mythology. — Little of the ancient mythology 
of the Natchez is preserved, hut we are told that 
they had a flood myth according to w^hich all man- 
kind were once destroyed hy water except a very 
few who saved themselves hy fleeing to the top of a 
mountain. All their fire had been extinguished, 
therefore the cardinal bird went to heaven and 
brought some new fire from there. 

12. Eschatology. — Those Natchez who had lived 
well and in accordance with the tribal regulations 
looked forward to life after death in a beautiful 
country well stocked with game, while those who 
had not done so were supposed to be proportionally 
miserable. According to one writer, they believed 
in metempsychosis, but perhaps his statement was 
a result of the misunderstanding of some totemic 
idea. 
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NATIONALITY. — Nationality is that quality 
or complex of qualities in a group of persons wMen 
combines them in a nation. The persons thus com- 
bined may liave the quality in different degrees. 
This is shown hy the ease with which some, as 
compared with others, are detached from the 
national group by the operation of other motives, 
such as self-interest, common human friendliness, 
and countervailing attachments of various sorts. 
This tenacity of the ^[uality as motive may also be 
distinguished from its liveliness as idea and its 
fervour as sentiment, and these two, moreover, 
from one another. Ideality and emotionality mark, 
and indeed constitute, the self-conscious stage of 
the development of nationality. The quality of 
tenacity is grounded rather in the strong personal 
instincts of attachment and affinity out of which 
all consciousness of unity between persons grows. 
Nationality is a fact long before there is any talk 
of national ideals or national sentiment. But, with 
the development of the society and the persons con 
cemed in it, this consciousness of unity in the 
group emerges, as part of growing self-conscious- 
ness in the individuals. Tnere dawns the concep- 
tion of a national self, whose interests more or less 
are identified with those of the individual self, and 
more or less ought to be set above them. This 
national self thus appears from the first as a double 
object of affection — Gloved as we love ourselves 
naturally, and to be loved even more fervently as 
a matter of duty morally. Thus national senti- 
ment gTips human nature by both hands. By the 
left hand it allies itself to self-interest, personal 
pride, and all the egoistic train, rejoicing the poor 
man hy the common w'ealfch, exalting the mean 
man by contemplation of the national glory. By 
the right hand it swings to higher levels the 
individual wull — to the levels of disinterested 
affection, self-devotion, cheerful acceptance of 
social duty as the chief aim of individuallife. The 
sense of nationality differs from person to person, 
not only in the degree of its tenacity, its ideality, 
and its emotional fervour, but even more, and more 
importantly, in respect of the relative strength of 
the selfish and the moral impulses in it. 

These distinctions do not, however, exhaust its 
variety ; nor do they- sufficiently explain the host 
of occasions when it is with fair reason either 
praised or blamed. Every complex sentiment — or, 
to speak more precisely, every psychosis involving 
j ideas, instincts, and sentiments— has as many 
variants as there are possible combinations of its 
factors in all their varieties and degrees. Variety 
especially^ attends the out-put of ideas and their 
preservation in the development of the psychosis. 
As the experiences of diferent national groups, 
and of different persons in each group, differ, so 
the type of nationality in the group, and the par- 
ticular manifestation of it in the person, will differ 
correspondingly. 
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Vaxieties of history and circumstance supply one 
main clue to the varieties of nationality which 
characterize different nations. That the national 
type itself, whether based on racial or historical 
considerations, afiects the variety of this element 
in it would also seem to admit of no doubt. Nation- 
ality can hardly feel quite the same in the lively 
atmosphere of an imaginative race as in quarters 
where wits move more slowly and ideas are moie 
rare. Yet theie is some risk of error in exaggera- 
ting these distinctions. The common character- 
istics of human nature, as shown by our mutual 
intelligibility, are great enough to overshadow the 
effect of these minor vaxieties in the composition 
of a property so universal as this. 

One distinction stands out. however, as important 
for discussion here. This is the distinction already 
made between the moralizing and non-moralizing 
elements in the psychosis, and so between good, 
bad, and indifferent kinds of national sentiment. 
iWith the development of this distinction history 
I and circumstance have much to do — so much, 
“indeed, that it would almost he true to say that 
the character of the national sentiment can be 
inferred from consideration of the national circum- 
stances, past and present. This is only an example 
of the geneial psychological truth that average 
I human nature on the whole responds to the claims 
I made upon it, adopts, or at least favours, the ideals 
■ set before itj’^tn^ falls in with the sentiments pre- 
vailing in its company. Hence, when the nation 
is poor, oppressed, or in danger, the call upon the 
I citizens for help, thrilling as it then is with evi- 
dent reality, evokes a passion of self-sacrifice and 
devotion • we have nationality at its most pictur- 
esque aud characteristic — almost at its best — con- 
centrated upon the common resolve that the nation 
shall live. The elements here are all noble : the 
individual self of each citizen is strongly asserted, 
in disregard of the interest of self, for the preserva- 
tion of the prime social good conceived as national 
existence. To the consideration of this end as a 
prime good we shall return presently. Assuming 
its goodness, we have in the total situation the 
supremely moral attitude of personal self-devotion 
for a good social end. Compare the case of a 
nation prosperous beyond all real need of more 
wealth, honour, or security. Nationality here has 
a part to play much less exacting, indeed, however 
it De played, but much more likely to be played ill. 
In the absence of any real claim on the citizens for 
the preservation of the State, national instinct 
may be dormant for the time. On the other hand, 
it may easily enough be roused, and, in the absence 
of high guiding ideals, it may naturally ally itself 
with its primitive associates, the military anti- 
foreign instincts. Sacrifices and efforts will then 
be demanded for the remedying of fancied ills, the 
strengthening of imaginary Aveak points, or the 
further increase of national honour, security, and 
wealth with their inevitable accompaniment, taken 
in this sense — ^the subjugation or humiliation of 
others. Instead of a. defensive we have in the latter 
case an aggressive:nationality ; and simultaneously 
the spirit of self-devotion in the citizens is apt to 
be largely—not wholly— replaced by the desire of 
personal gain from the effect of the national opera- 
tions. Thus the motives lose their purity of per- 
sonal virtue at the same time that the national end 
becomes injurious internationally. History rings 
with the tale of nations to whom the beginning of 
the end came thus. The prosperous nation is not, 
however, bereft of good outlets for the national 
spirit of her citizens. N o nation that the world has 
ever seen has been so prosperous as to need no 
labour of love within her boundaries for the improve- 
ment of the condition of her people. Prosperity 
has always been accompanied with abundance of 


individual poverty ; ignorance, ill-health, and vice 
are always mth us ; the sum of knowledge is never 
complete; the national possibilities in art and 
literature are always unsatisfied ; the ideals of the 
perfect life remain ever unfulfilled. Public spirit 
IS the prime incentive to the fulfilmenfPof these 
ends. The national sense under good guidance 
flows easily into such channels. A little reflexion 
shows that attention to all matters of internal 
development in a nation’s life is of a piece Avith 
the patriot’s stem defence of her in arms ; it is 
another kind of national self-preservation, the 
maintenance of the body politic in health, by 
action of the strong parts upon the Aveak so that 
these also may live and serve. This is at once the 
development of civic virtue in each and the estab- 
lishment of profound organic unity in the whole. 

The spectacle, however, of the prosperous nation 
spending all its national spirit on the development 
of its citizens, noble as it is, does not satisfy fully. 
There is an analogy between the personality of per- 
sons and the nationality of nations. A person 
living alone might live rightly for self, but a very 
imperfectly developed personality AAould be the 
result — a moral and intellectual being starved for 
lack of its proper sphere of action. Human per- 
sons, as we know them, could not have come into 
existence without human society. So also nations 
could not have come into existence Avithout contact 
with each other ; the passion of mutual adherence 
in the members of a nation, e.g . , is the countppart 
of capacity fox rivalry with, or even passionate 
hostility to, an opposing group. The nations by 
their commerce in peace and war have brought 
each other into active existence. They stand side 
by side as units distinct, possible foes, possible 
friends, much as the primitive men do ; and, just 
as the elements of interpersonal virtue are in the 
latter situation, so are the elements of international 
virtue in the former. The personality of the man 
is shown in his de?^k:iig<= Avith other^ persons, as 
courteous or moio^e, fiiak or suspicious, just or 
unjust, false or true. The character of the man is 
determined in the estimation of his neighbours by 
these signs. There is much that is analogous to 
tliis in the relation of nations. And Avhat analogy 
suggests direct thinking confirms ; for it is certainly 
the fact (1) that a nation becomes Avhat it is, and 
thus defines the character of its nationality, partly 
by action and reaction between it and others, and 
(2) that it is an object of national de&ire, in the 
mind of the patriot Avho is the organ of such desire, 
to beai a good character among tlie nations of the 
world lor justice, faith, and even couitesy 

If so much be admitted, the shallo^v pretence, 
sometimes advanced in thoughtless sceptical mood, 
that nations have no morals, no conscience, fails to 
the ground. That there is such a thing as national 
honour will not be denied, nor will any reader of 
these pages he likely to argue that military honour ^ 
is the oiuy meaning of the word. National honour 
is the preservation of national character in the eyes 
of the nations, and this end can be achieved only 
by a national existence in accordance with the 
character to be ascribed. So fai\ therefore, as the 
desired character goes, nations have morals and 
certainly have consciences, Hoav far it goes is, 
however, another question. The development cer- 
tainly is not complete throughout the international 
community. 

None the less the ideal of national virtue inter- 
nationally manifested, as something more than a 
mere character for courage and treaty-faith, has 
alAvays had a strong hold on patriotic minds ; and 
sometimes it has played a prominent part in the 

1 This idea corresponds to the dueller’s obsolete notaon of 
personal honour, which, however, long" co-existed with the 
true idea of honourable character that finally absorbed it 
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histo^ of the nations. In the development of 
this ideal consists the second part of the higher 
patriotism — that part, indeed, 'wnich more particu- 
larly marks it as patriotism rather than as pure 
humanxtarianism. Under this lead the public 
spirit ol*the good citizen — ^his nationality — ^makes 
efforts and sacrifices for a double end : (1) to pro- 
mote the welfare and virtue of his State by reform 
of institutions and development of persons within 
its borders, and (2) to promote the development 
of the higher nationality by using his influence 
to make his State internationally beneficent as 
occasion occurs. 

The latter, it should be noted, is an object 
for the achievement of which a vigilant intelli- 
gence is as necessary as a vigorous good-will. 
Otherwise evil is apt to be done under the pretext 
of good — a thing which other nations call hypo- 
crisy ; it is not the same as individual hypocrisy, 
since the men who achieve the evil are not gener- 
ally the same as those who proclaim the good as 
the national aim. At this stage of prosperous 
national existence, indeed, when international 
beneficence emerges more distinctly as an end, a 
mingling of humility with sharp self-criticism is 
needed to keep patriotic virtue pure. In dealings 
with other nations, the haughtiness of professed 
virtue without sympathy is, of course, the most 
hateful of national vices. And this leads reflexion 
to the core of the matter of international morality. 
Good-fellowship between nations, as between per- 
sons, depends only in part on the intention to act 
beneficently. Sympathy and respect for others 
are of its prime essence. The strong nation 
intending beneficence, as well as good faith and 
honour, fails to achieve and perhaps finally ceases 
to desire that end, if it be deficient in national 
fellow-feeling. 

There is no room for doubt that distinction of 
nationality is a present political fact of weighty 
significance to be reckoned with in problems of 
human intercourse. It is a first duty of the politi- 
cal philosopher, and of the politician as such, to 
understand this strong motive force in nations. 
Nor is it less the business of the moralist and 
teacher to understand its action in the development 
of personal character, the uses, and more especially 
the abuses, to which it can be put, according to the 
ideals under which it is stimulated. A prior ques- 
tion, however, may be raised, as to the ultimate 
reasonableness of the national sense and its mor- 
ality in relation to the ideal of universal human 
brotherhood. Admitting that national sense is a 
reality to be reckoned with in politics and utilized 
in etmcs, it may still be urged that it ought to be 
transcended as civilization progresses, and that I 
the higher forces of reason and humanity ought to | 
he enlisted against its further development. j 

The consideration of this point requires a care- i 
ful analysis of the ideal which the national sense 
subserves. What is it in the commonwealth of 
the world that the nationality of nations makes 
for ? This, whatever it may be, is the ultimate 
ideal of nationality, though between the national 
ideas of different nations distinctions appear, 
according to the development of the ideal in them 
and according to the idiosyncrasies of race and 
circumstance which colour its application. These 
idiosyncrasies pertain in truth to the national type, 
and so are to be viewed as associated with rather 
than as qualifying the national ideal. 

Human society originates in a multiplicity of 
communities. Each community is a group of 
persons united by ties of blood, traditions of 
common interest, habits of common action, a 
common language, and, most of all, mutual in- 
telligibility. The members of such a group in- 
stinctively hang together, connected by a many- 


stranded bond of affections and affinities. The alien 
appears to them as alien because his interests and 
habits seem to be different, so that, even apart 
from difference of language, they feel incapable 
of imagining what he thinks or would he at. 
Hence we have the primitive suspicion and the 
civilized distaste for the typical alien as unintelli- 
gible. The persons most free from this bias are 
those of penetrating sympathetic insight; and, 
when this fraternizing tendency marks the racial 
type, aliens are easily absorbed into the group. 
Errant members, on the other hand, lend them- 
selves to absorption elsewhere in so far as they 
are apt to make themselves intelligible in the 
universal human sense. For common human 
nature is in fact much the largest part of the 
human nature of the average member of every 
group. 

With the inevitable conflicts that arise between 
the groups, these higher errant tendencies, as well 
as others less respectable, provoke a reaction. 
Desertion to other groups becomes a crime, and 
the idea of loyalty to the home group as a neces- 
sary virtue transforms the group of kindred into 
a tribe or infant nation. We need not dwell on 
the use of the chief or king and of the tribal deities 
in this development. In actual history it is 
associated for the most part with international 
struggles in some form. The sense of nationality 
thus developed is, therefore, at least in its primi- 
tive form, a compound of social and anti-social 
elements. That this primitive character is apt 
to survive in more settled circumstances when 
no longer called for we know from our every-day 
experience of the anti-French, anti-German, anti- 
Russian, and other destructive elements which 
intertwine themselves from time to time with 
British loyalty. That is what may he expected 
from' the origin of the virtue. It has grown, as 
a matter of fact, from acts of hostility as well 
as from instincts of faithful affection ; and it is 
only by the further development of its social side 
together with general humanitarian instinct that 
it can he purified and preserved. On its positive 
social side, however, it acts on the primitive as on 
every society to weld a group of kindred into a 
hand of comrades, resolute to preseiTe their unity 
by loyalty to the band. This is political union 
and the beginning of conscious nationality. 

As human life develops, the common conscious- 
ness of each nation grows in interest and com- 
plexity. Every event in national history, every 
achievement in national literature, every reform 
in the national institutions, the customs, traditions, 
ways of thought, manners, even mannerisms— all 
contribute to the sense of national unity. The 
citizen from his youth up learns to love all the 
dear familiar things that mark the common life, 
learns also to be proud of and rejoice in them as m 
some peculiar sense his own. Nor is it by the merit 
of his countty only that he is possessed. Tho 
history, the literature, the glory oi his nation, the 
suffenng also, even the shame and the crime, 
afiect him as of his mmost life. This is so less or 
more, no doubt, but his nationality has reached its 
developed consciousness in so far as it is so. Such 
a citizen has passed the instinctive stage in whick 
men of common blood, habits, and interest hang 
together ; he has passed also the merely political 
stage in which they band themselves together of 
deliberate intent and under pledge of mutual faith. 
He has reached a further stage, the national stage 
proper, in which he is conscious of the national 
type as his, to be guarded, cherished, and developed 
ty him at all costs and as a precious privilege. 
This stage is marked by concentration of attention 
on the end which has been subserved indirectly 
in the earlier stages, Le, on the development and 
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preserration of human types. These are types of 
persons and types of societies. 

The loyal citizen of the developed kind, possessed 
by a full sense of nationality, conceives the national 
type as a kind of person and also as a kind of 
society of such persons. Many of the real persons 
and much of the real society he may perceive to 
be at present quite different. His ideal is likely, 
indeed, to surpass the reality, as otherwise there 
would be nothing to do or desire, no progress 
possible, development at an end, no action called 
for except that of defence in ease of need. No 
nation has ever yet reached such a stage, although 
some have stagnated — and most of these have 
decayed — because they acted as if they had 
reached it. To our loyal citizen, however, we 
may ascribe more sense of fact. It will be natural, 
therefore, that he shall find much fault with persons 
and institutions as they are. This is inevitable if 
he is earnest about realizing the national type as 
the best, and is, at the same time, no blind idealist 
to substitute imagining of what ought to be for 
faithful perceiving of what is. The blind idealist 
IS a danger to the national development second 
only to the contented realist who desires no im- 
provement. 

It may be instructive briefly to compare the 
nationalist and imperialist ideals, treating both 
as ideals with a view to the end which they imply. 
Merely nationalistic imperialism, the motives of 
which are territorial aggrandizement, political 
supremacy, and monopoly of the world’s industrial 
resources, does not enter into this comparison. 
The latter is but an extreme development of the 
crude mediaeval nationalism centred in the constant 
endeavour to get the better of others in the 
division of material advantage. From time to 
time the world suffers an outburst of this crude 
spirit in some strong nation not come sufficiently 
to consciousness of the higher nationality. To 
other nations it is a menace : they are thrown 
back on their instincts of material defence, in- 
ternal progress eveiywhere being retarded for the 
time. The imperialist ideal is not, however, this 
tearing national selfishness, though it may be in- 
voked to make the latter seem more humane. 

A great nation, like Britain, France, or Germany, 
conscious of its own national type as good, may 
well give rise within its borders to the idea of 
benefiting the world by imposing that type on all 
whom it can reach. In a sense and up to a certain 
point, great nations do this in respect of alien 
immigrants who become naturalized within them, 
thon^, if these be numerous, homogeneous, and 
of marked racial type, it may become an anxious 
4iuestion whether the cherished national type may 
not itself be modified by them. The United States 
offer on the whole the most striking example of 
successful absorption of strangers on a large 
scale. 

It is another matter when an attempt is made to 
impose the national ideal on other peoples from 
without. The Roman empire, with its genuine 
extension of Roman citizenship to the provincials, 
is an example of success in this attenyat. Yet in 
the end it was a double failure. The Roman type 
was in the long run blurred, though an ample 
heritage, no doubt, of ideas and institutions re- 
mained. The native development of the nations 
that became provinces was arrested and their self- 
reliance for the time being destroyed. So they 
too went down before the fresh barbarian, and 
their type also suffered eclipse. Thus the world 
lost what it might have had — a Latin Italy and a 
Celtic Gaul. 

Let us view the matter, however, from the 
modem standpoint. The attempt could not, of 
course, be made with respect to another nation 


existing as such, except in the absence of any 
regard to the other nation’s national sentiment as 
a political and moral force. It would not be 
possible for any of the gieat nations to absorb a 
small European nation on any credible pretext 
except that of national self-interest. Ifhe world 
as it is now, therefore, can only for the most part 
supply mateiial so diverse racially from that of 
the great nations that subjugation in some foim — 
not absorption by real development— is the only 
possible result. A few apparent exceptions, mostly 
rather far-fetched, suggest themselves, the most 
striking being that of the S. American Republics, 
all or any of which might conceivably be merged 
in the United States. But it is obvious that this 
result, whether achieved by consent or by force, 
could be maintained only by self-government on 
the plan of the United States; and under self- 
government the S. American would not become 
N. American at all ; the difference of type would 
remain, whatever might be said in favour of such 
a powerful political alliance otherwise. The case 
of the British and the Boers is a real case, and of 
great real interest, though the scale is small. 
Will the Boers take on the British type and 
identify themselves in course of time ^vlth the 
British nation? Or will they, on the contrary, 
absorb the British colonial who really does settle, 
and develop an Africander national ideal under 
the British flag ? The nearness of race and funda- 
mental identity of religion facilitate equally both 
results. The causes of divergence are historical, 
and self-government neutralizes their effect. 

It should be noted that identity of flag by no 
means argues unity of nation. The most service- 
able idea of an empire would seem to be that of a 
group of self-governing States under one central 
government for a small number of purposes, prim- 
arily that of defence and treaty-making. The 
de^ee of self-government may be greater or less, 
and, even without political independence, nation- 
ality in the higher sense remains unshaken so long 
as the members of the group feel that they are a 
separate nation and work to maintain and develop 
their own national type. The dual State of 
Austria-Hungaiy furnishes a striking historical 
instance. Th^e four nations of Great Britain and 
Ireland also defy aU attempts to ignore their in- 
dividuality ; each in its own way asserts its own 
distinctive traits, of language, history, literature, 
and personality ; each claims more or less success- 
fully some separateness of treatment relative to 
difference of ideals and needs ; each demands its 
own birthright of being and becoming what it is 
and believes it is meant to be. But the greatest 
and most noted example is the British empire as 
a whole, constituted as a union of self-governing 
States scattered round the world. 

The case of the Jews is unique and should be 
mentioned apart. It is that of a nation strong, 
capable, strictly cohesive, with no political aspira- 
tions, relying exclusively on the bonds of race, 
history, literature, and religious customs. 

Litbeature.— The theop" of the subject is treated briefly in 
J. S. Mill, C(msideraMon8 on Representative Govemmentf 
London, 1861, ch. xvi. ; H. S. Maine, Lectures on the Early 
Mist, of Institutions, do. 1876, ch. iii. ; E. Renan, ‘ What is a 
Nation?*, in The Poetry of the Celtic Races and other Studies, 
Enff. tr., do. 1896 ; W. Bagehot, Physics and Politick, do. 
1887, chs. h. and iii. For concrete illustration reference may 
be made to G, Mazzini, Life arid Writings, new ed., London, 
1890-91, esp. i, (see * Unity of Italy,’ pp. 267-809), iii, (see pp. 
1-40), V (see ‘Royalty and Eepubheanism in Italy,* and ‘The 
Holy Alliances of the Peoples’), also Essays, Oamelot Series, 
London, n.d. (essays i. and ii. deserve notice). Still more im- 
mersed in the concrete is the interest which attaches to T. 
Davis, Essays, Dundalk, 1914, and to Mrs. J. R. Green, Irish 
Nationality (Home University library), London, 1911. More 
recent books are R. B. H. Haldane, Higher Nationality, Lon- 
don, 1918; E. ZepaUos, La NationaliU, do- 1914; A. J. 
Toynbee, Nationality and the War, London and Toronto, 1916, 
The New Europe, do. WTS. SOPHIE BRYANT. 
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NATURALISM.— I. Definition,— The words 
^nature’ and ‘natmar are used in a bewildering 
variety of senses. Nearly every school of ethics 
might claim that in some sense it expounded and 
exalted the maxim, ‘Live according to nature.’ 
In partiqplar, this maxim is a convenient enough 
summary of the ethical theories advanced by i 
Sophists, Stoics, Butler, and Spencer respectively 
— to mention no others. But in each of those cases 
the same maxim is very differently understood. 
So with the adjective ‘ natural.’ To know what it 
means in the phrase ‘ a natural law ’ k no help 
towards understanding its significance in either 
‘the natural son’ or ‘the natural consequence.’ 
‘Be natural’ is excellent advice, but by ‘the 
natural man ’ we may mean with St. Paul the un- 
regenerate. Similarly, ‘natuialism’ may be used 
in difterent senses. The particular meaning varies 
with what we oppose it to. Another complication 
is that the ‘naturalist’ is not necessarily an 
adherent of naturalism. The former term has now 
acquired a very specific meaning ; it connotes one 
who pursues a certain branch of study, not one 
who holds a theory which can be called ‘naturalism.’ 
For one who holas by naturalism there is no one- ; 
word term in the English language. The word 
* naturalism ’ was fairly often used in the 17th cent, 
as descriptive of a certain type of theory, but fell 
into disuse, and within the last quarter of a century 
has been revived (cf. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism^ p. 20) We need not mention all the 
vagaries in its usage. In its revived and modern 
Acceptation it means a certain type of Weltan- 
schauung which has had its upholders ever since 
the first rise of philosophy. It includes all types 
of theoi*y which rule or try to mle out of considera- 
tion whatever is called ‘ supernatural ’ or ‘ spiritual’ 
or transcendent of experience. It attempts to 
transcend materialism (<2'.^.). It is not easily dis- 
tinguished from positivism (g.i?.). 

2. Historical survey. — To write the history of 
naturalism in any detail would be to transcribe 
many pages from the history of philosophy. Here 
we shall merely indicate its broad features. 
Naturalism has always appeared at times when 
the scientific spirit has awakened. It has always 
been the outcome of enthusiasm for science. It 
has always been due to an exaggerated ajoprecia- 
tion of science and scientific method, which has 
been oblivious of the limitations of science and 
uncritical of its presuppositions. 

In ancient Greece the scientific spirit arose in 
opposition to the popular, naive, mytholo^cal, or 
theological explanations of phenomena. It aimed 
At giving a reasonable view of the world of nature 
by discovering and setting forth certain simple and 
intelligible principles or laws from which the whole 
-complex of phenomena might be deduced . Various 
philosophers — e.y., the Sophists, Leucippus, Demo- 
critus, Epicurus— developed a naturalism which 
was either atheistic and materialistic or ignored 
all supernatural and spiritual elements. Nature 
in their view was self-contained and self-explana- 
tory. Postulating only atoms in motion, the 
philosopher could explain all phenomena. The 
soul of man was only rarefied matter. 

In mediaeval times the reign of ecclesiastical 
authority was so absolute, and interest in natural 
phenomena so small — the scientific spirit, so far as 
it was awake, limiting itself almost exclusively to 
the defining and marshalling in logical order of 
dogmas — ^that it can scarcely be said that natural- 
ism found any articulate expression. 

Only with the revolt against authority and with 
the^ development of re-awakened interest in nature 
which led to the birth of modem science do we find 
-once more a bold and thoroughgoing naturalism. 
Jn the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries naturalism 


on the whole was frankly materialistic and in 
many cases atheistic, though in some instances 
enthusiasm for nature led to a poetical and emotional 
pantheism. The naturalistic position of this period 
may not unfitly be summarized in the words of 
the famous sentence with which Hume closes his 
Enquiry concerning Human Understanding : 

‘ If we take in our hand any volume ; of divinity or school 
metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, Does it contain any 
abstract reasoning* concerning quantity or number ? Wo. Does 
it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of 
fact and existence? No. Commit it then to the flames . For it 
can contain nothing hut sophistry and illusion.’ 

The Darwinian theory of evolution gave natural- 
ism a powerful fresh impetus. In conjunction with 
the nebular hypothesis it seemed to explain fully 
man and the world in which he finds himself. AU 
phenomena connected with them could he brought 
under the categories of natural science, tabulated 
and classified. Yet modern naturalism is in a 
sense not so intolerant of the ‘ supernatural ’ as the 
older was. The older was dogmatic in its denial 
of the spiritual and dogmatic in its affirmation of 
matter as the absolute reality. The modem is 
in alliance with agnosticism, and studiously calls 
attention to the fact that it neither affirms nor 
denies anything ‘supernatural’; it is simply not 
concerned with it. Whether this is a consistent 
and reasonable attitude is, of course, a debatable 
point. _ Again, modern naturalism appears anxious 
to avoid the charge of materialism, which it pro- 
fesses to transcend. Matter and spirit, it points 
out, are only abstract conceptions, not substantial 
realities. We know, and are concerned with, only 
material phenomena and psychical phenomena. 

‘The fundamental doctrines of materialism, like those of 
spintuaflsm and most other “isms,” lie outside the limits of 
philosopbical enquiry ... In itself it is of little moment 
whether we express tl e nh enom- ’ a of inait or m U-i ms al -ph ir, 
ortl-ephsmomona of -i* i.i m Oi uia'rcj . mai er na\ oj 

regarded j a lonn of invMuht, ihoughl maybe n ^'.ird'-d a® a 
prop< 1 o. r* III er - -each 'it.'t- niuri n'as a oortam n-la e initb ’ 
(T H. }Ju\lei, Cvllectf'l London, I'j93-D4, i. 162, 161). 

The attempt is thus made to make naturalism a 
neutral monism neither materialistic nor spiritual- 
istic. Whether it is really neutral we must con- 
sider below, 

3. The doctrines of naturalism. — Naturalism is 
older than science, as we understand science, but 
it is not older than the scientific spirit. Through- 
out its long history its essential cnaracter has not 
varied. Only the rise of modem science made it 
surer of itself — more complete and imposing as a 
system. Its aim has always been the laudame one 
of explaining all phenomena in the simplest, most 
intelligible fashion, of reducing the complex to 
simple terms, and of exhibiting all things rising in 
accordance with some univers^ principle or law to 
whatever degree of complexity they may manifest. 
It sets out to explain everything on the lowest 
terms, with the fewest possible postulates of 
agencies required for their production. Its rule is 
‘ Principia non sunt multiplicanda.’ This, we may 
say, is the first characteristic of naturalism — its 
‘reduction’ of the complex to the simple, its 
‘ explanation ’ of the higher in terms of the lower. 
It has made an ambitious attempt to carry this 
out completely, and is persuaded that it has 
succeeded. Psychological phenomena may be ex- 
plained in terms of physiology, physiological m 
terms of chemistry, chemical m terms of physics, 
the physical all in terms of matter and motion. 

I That is the ultimate basis to which all things ma^ 
he reduced ; all phenomena, no matter what their 
complexity, are simply phenomena exhibited by 
matter in motion. 

Next, naturalism holds that the complex arises 
from the simple by a process of evolution. At no 
stage has any outside, transcendent ag€n<^ or 
power been involved. In the whirling atoms of 
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the primal fire-mist lay all the promise and potency 
of the development that was to come, alike the 
light of setting suns and the thoughts that should 
find it glorious. The whole development and dif- 
ferentiation of the simple into the complex came 
^ of itself ’ Any stage of world-development arises 
exclusively from, and is conditioned by nothing 
except, the stage that immediately precedes it. 
Any phenomenon is fully explained when ’vvhat 
preceded it has been discovered. This scientific 
* cause’ IS the only kind of cause with which 
naturalism will have anything to do. Everything 
comes necessarily out of what goes before it. 
Because of what precedes, it is what it is, and 
could not be anything else. There are no final 
causes. It is our sole concern to discover the 
causes of things, not their reasons. Thus natural- 
ism takes a strictly mechanical view of the world 
of nature. But what of consciousness and self- 
consciousness ? What of will, choice, and moral 
judgment? In the whole range of phenomena 
these occupy but a small part, but it is the most 
important part of all. In these questions we have 
the real storm-centre of the naturalistic position, 
and the point that calls for closest attention. 
Naturalism is usually ^villing to admit that it 
cannot bridge the gulf between the physical and 
the psychical, that in spite of its best efforts at 
explanation something of a riddle remains. But 
its faith in the primacy of the physical remains 
unshaken ; it is inclined to hint that, if only our 
knowledge were more perfect than it is, we should 
see that no gulf existed, that the continuity of all 
phenomena whatsoever was unbroken. In the 
present imperfect state of our science, naturalism 
lays great weight on the theory of fsycho-physical 
^rallelism. Every psychosis has its neurosis. 
Every psychical phenomenon has its counterpart 
in some corporeal process. To maintain its view 
that every physical change is sufficiently accounted 
for by the physical state that preceded, naturalism 
concludes that the psychical is but an epipheno- 
menon with no real determining influence upon 
the physical. As the shadow reproduces the 
changes of the real object, so is the psychic process 
a shadow of the physical. The more psychology 
is ‘associationist^ and ^sensationist/ the better 
can the strict correspondence of psychical and 
physical, and the dependence of the former on the 
latter, be exhibited. To identify the two classes 
of phenomena is not possible ; hence naturalism 
must conclude that it is simplest to assume some 
unknown xmity connecting the two. Both are 
aspects of one and the same fact. But vital and 
psychical are secondary. They are determined by 
eosmicai mechanism ; it is not affected hy them. 

‘The spiritual becomes the “ epiphenomenal/’ a merely in- 
ddental phosphorescence, so to say, that re^larly accompanies 
phj’sical processes of a certain type and complexity ’ (J. Ward, 
art, ‘ Naturalism,’ xxxv. 88). 

It follows that there is no such thing as the 
autonomy of spirit, no freedom of the wiU, no 
spontaneity to be attributed to reason. Reason in 
some obscure way is the product of Nature. Nature 
has somehow come to self-consciousness in man. 
In the mind of man Nature has polished for herself 
a mirror in which her phenomena are reflected, and 
she is busy improving her mirror so that a clearer 
reflexion is gradually being attained (cf. Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, i. 22). The adherent 
of naturalism, indeed, cannot deny some activity 
to reason, hut its activity is narrowly circumscribea. 
Its great function is to receive sense-impressions ; 
thereafter it may be as active as it can, in associat- 
ing and comparing them, though even in associating 
them it is bound by laws which can be perceived 
to have the same rigour and constancy as any 
natural law. 


According to naturalism, ‘man is essentially a sensitive 
subject, though able to reason about his sensations— that is, to 
associate, compound, and compaie them. He is supposed to be 
built up of sense-perceptions associated with feeling of pleasure 
and pain. Eecipient of external impressions which persist in. 
idea and are accompanied by pleasure or pain on his part, and 
thus followed hy other -"'d 'dentil 

stitution 13 explained . ‘i'' i i"* , u ■ r lo i an; 
taneous or productive function ’ (Sorley, Jtlthics of jSatumhsm, 
p. 16 f.). 

Hence naturalism adopts with enthusiasm the 
positivist view. All our knowledge is of pheno- 
mena; we have no concern with anything but 
phenomena, and they are to be investigated ac- 
cording to the methods which science has perfected. 
Apart from the natural sciences we have no know- 
ledge in the real sense. If they were only so 
advanced as to be able to give us a perfect view of 
all the phenomena of nature and all their inter- 
relations at any moment, in their light we could 
forecast accurately the whole future world-develop- 
ment. To a being provided with a perfect science 
the hairs of all heads would be numbered, and not 
a sparrow could fall to the ground without his 
knowledge (see E. du Bois-Reymond, Ueber die 
Gremen des Naturerhenncns, Leipzig, 1884, p, 6^ 
quoted with similar statements in Ward, Natural- 
ism and A gnosticism, i. 41 ). Metaphysical inquiries 
as to entities such as ‘ matter,’ ‘ spirit,’ and ‘ God ’ 
are all needless and profitless. Ail that is usually 
known as philosophy is to be discarded. 

‘ Philosophy itself, m all its highest speculations, is but a 
more or less in|:enious playing upon words From Thales to 
Hegel, verbal distinctions have always formed the ground of 
Philosophy, and must ever do so as long as we attempt to pene- 
trate the essence of tMngs’ (G>. H. Lewes, Hist, of PhUosophy^^ 
London, 1867, ii. 647). 

The true philosophy has at last been discovered.^ 
It is science. 

* A new era has dawned. For the first time in history an Ex- 
planation of the world, society, and man, is presented whmb 's. 
thoroughly homogeneous*, and ai . "C- same :imc ri’OrOi.grili .n 
accordance with accura'.e ioionI ag*. haiingii i r o* an 
all-embracing System, u conde'i-.-* human k'lowledcu i lo a 
Doctrine, andco-ordmate« 'I’l the n'ttbotU n\ nn.cb ’■bar kno’\- 
ledge has been reached, and will in future’ be extended. . . . 
Its basis IS Science. ... Its superstructure is the hierarchy of 
the scirrrco — 1 *». that distrbutmn and co-ordina^’V" of genera^ 
ti'iths whi^n inn^forinu the d and » idtpendo* - 1 en * -» 

iFiJ o an oriranic whok u herein eai 1 nr.i i depcida on a.! tnv prt- 
cvdc, and detei»iiirc*» all cb u ■■ icivid ’ (d;. ii 30''') 

4. Criticism. — The prunary motif of natur^ism 
is altogether praiseworthy. It vindicates the rights- 
of reason to inquire into phenomena and search for 
an explanation of them. It reprobates a lazy 
* supematuralism ’ which lays fetters on the spirit 
of inquiry, and declines the drudgery of trying to 
understand the world in w’hich man finds himself 
by saying, ‘ All things are as they are hy the will 
of God, whose ways are past finding out.’ Yet in 
its fully developed form naturalism results in the 
denial to reason of its rights, and imprisons man 
in a dreary enough fatalism. It is all the more 
difficult to criticize naturalism because many of its 
exponents, and these the most popular, do not ad- 
here consistently to a scientific precision of lan- 
guage in setting forth their views. They often 
seem to bring back with one hand what they have- 
put away with the other. In speaking of ‘ nature,’ 
e,g,, they sometimes represent it quite anthropo- 
morphically (cf. Otto, NaturcMmn and Eeligion, p. 
24 ff’.). It IS to be wished that they who would 
reduce all things to mechanics would adopt 
uniformly a machine-like precision of expression, 
avoiding poetical imagery which, if interpreted 
literally, would confute naturalism, and, whichever 
way taken, is apt to be misleading. 

We cannot here criticize naturalism in the full- 
ness of detail required to confute it. We must 
refer the reader to such books as Ward’s Natural- 
ism and Agnosticism, Otto’s Naturalism and Ee- 
ligion, and the numerous answers to Haeckel’s 
works. We must be satisfied with indicating the 
main points in which naturalism is vulnerable. 
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First let us ask, Is naturalism really the neutral 
monism that it professes to be? Does it in any 
real sense transcend materialism ? In the essay 
‘ On the Physical Basis of Life/ from which we 
quoted above, Huxley says {Collect^ Essays ^ i. 
159, 164)^ 

‘ Any one who is acquainted with the history of science will 
admit that its progress has, in all ages, meant, and now more 
than ever means, the extension of the pro-'ncr of whot we call 
matter and causation, and the (.oricoi lUan. ha-JidiTucut fiom 
All regions of human thought of what w-' r*” =01’-^^’-'’ 
tanei^. ... As surely as every future ' ■ P - 

present, so will the physiology of the future gradually extend 
the realm of matter and law until it is co-extensive with know- 
ledge, with feelmg, and with action. . . . There can be little 
doubt, that the further science advances, the more extensively 
a:d co'is'f-ten.ly will all the pbsenomena of Nature he repre- 
sented by matenahscic formulae and symbols.’ 

It IS not obvious in what way a materialist 
would desire to modify this statement. He might 
conceivably say that that was exactly what he 
meant by materialism. The fact seems to he that, 
while the name * materialism ’ is repudiated, and 
some theories of the older materialists are discarded, 
just as some old hypotheses of natural science 
have been discarded, naturalism as a Weltanschau- 
ung is in no essential way distinguishable from 
materialism. 

The most important points, however, to which 
attention must he directed are : (1) the view which 
naturalism takes of consciousness and will ; (2) its 
denial of, or refusal to consider, teleology j (3) the 
rejection of metaphysics. 

(1) As we have seen, naturalism regards con- 
sciousness as epiphenomenal and the freedom of 
the will as a drefusion. All our knowledge is of 
phenomena, and over the course of phenomena the 
spirit can exercise no control. It is not difficult to 
see that, if we carry this out strictly, we land in i 
absurdity. If the theory is to be consistent or 
mean anything, it must hold that all the sequence 
of physical processes can he explained from itself. 
Everything is the necessary, inevitable result of 
the physical phenomena that preceded. Shake- 
speare’s dramas, theories of naturalism, and their 
refutation are all simply the necessary outcome of 
the world-process, and as phenomena can he ex- 
plained, with all the explanation about which we 
need to inquire, without assigning any real effective 
r6le to consciousness (cf. Otto, p. 346 f. ). 

* We know only phenomena ’ ; hut what is meant 
by a phenomenon ? It is a question of the utmost 
importance, and it is safe to say that naturalism i 
pays little, if any, heed to it. It takes for granted 1 
the uncritical ‘ realism ^ of * the plain man,’ accord- 
ing to which in sense-perception (which is the 
foundation of all knowledge of nature) we have 
mirrored in the mind an ima^e exactly correspond- 
ing to a real object extern^ to us. Naturalism 
takes an external world for granted, and the 
phenomena in which it is most interested are the 
objects and the happenings in this external -world, 
of which knowledge is gained in sense-perception. 
It forgets the simple truth that, strictly speaking, 
we can know nothing hut facts of consciousness ; 
that an external world is an inference, the truth 
of which cannot he * scientifically’ proved; that 
sense-perception is not a simple ultimate thing, 
and that what we perceive is certainly not what 
science shows to he the physical phenomenon which 
results in perception, hut an interpretation of, or 
an inference from, it. We perceive, e,g,, a tree, 
hut the physical phenomena which precede are 
{a) ether waves striking the retina, (6) nerve- 
vibrations. It turns out, then, that what we are 
really in immediate relationship with is not ‘ pheno- 
mena,’ hut what naturalism regards as secondary 
and almost negligible, 'epiphenomena.’ After all, 
consciousness must he allowed a very real import- 
ance, for the only world of nature that we can 


examine is the world as it exists in consciousness. 
That is the only world that -we know, and the 
statement that things would be what they are, 
were there no consciousness, is manifest nonsense. 

Once again, let us consider science. Its greatest 
glory admittedly lies in its marvellous generali 2 a- 
tions, its far-reaching inductions. If science is to 
confine itself strictly to the study of phenomena, 
what justification can he found for any of its laws 
and inductions? What rmht has it to make a 
statement about ‘ all bodies ’ until it has examined 
all? None, save what can he provided by ‘epi- 
phenomenal’ reason. 

Nor must it he forgotten that science deals in 
abstractions and ideals. Each particular science 
deals only with one aspect of phenomena ; no one 
science nor all the sciences together can exhaust 
all the concrete fullness of any object that they 
investigate. Even the sciences that are almost 
purely descriptive describe an ideal which includes 
all that the members of the class have in common, 
but leaves out points in which particular individuals 
of the class may differ. It describes, e.g.^ the lion, 
but to the description no particular lion may in all 
respects conform, so that all that may he said of it 
is included in the description. The lion described 
hy zoology is, in fact, an abstraction, an ideal, 
But abstractions and ideals belong to the ‘epi- 
phenomenal.’ Hence from many points of view 
we perceive the vast and primary importance of 
the despised ‘spiritual.’ 

With regard now to the autonomy of spirit, it 
may suffice to say, we have seen that facts of 
consciousness are the fundamental realities with 
which we have to deal, and every one will admit 
that it is a fact of his consciousness that at his 
will he can produce changes on phenomena — that 
he has a real power of self-determination, and that 
only so can moral distinctions have any meaning. 

(2) Naturalism denies or at least ignores tele- 
ology. It limits itself to the search for causes ; it 
takes no account of reasons. If it did not insinuate 
that there are no reasons and that to ask what is 
the purpose, the meaning, of phenomena is foolish 
and altogether unnecessary, we should have no 
quarrel with it on that account. But its view is 
tkat a phenomenon is completely explained when 
we have analyzed it into its component parts, re- 
duced it to its simplest terms, and shown how it 
came to he what it is. Now, when we have 
analyzed a thing into its components and shown 
how they came together, we have not really ‘ ex- 
plained’ it at all. We have explained its ,make; 
we have not explained itself. We have described 
it — ^nothing more. Except in pure mathematics a 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts, and 
the wholeness of the whole is not ex;^ained hy 
enumerating its parts. It is e-vident that there 
are many phenomena which are in any sense ‘ ex- 
plained’ only from a teleological point of view, and 
that in their case the question, What is it for? 
or. Why is it as it is ? is of more interest and value 
for its explanation than the query, How was it 
produced ? or, How did it come to he what we find 
it ? The only satisfying explanation of a piece of 
machinery is an account of what it is for — what 
it is meant to do. In comparison with that, the 
q^uestion, What is it made of ? or, How was it made ? 
is of secondary importance. So with human actions 
generally. We may surely ask, Why did he do it ? 
as legitimately as, How did he do it ? That within 
a certain range final causes are operative is fact of 
consciousness. Naturalism has no right to forbid 
the inquiry as to whether they are operative eveiy- 
where, and must form an important part of the 
explanation of the world-process. We are not 
concerned here to show that nature exhibits pur- 
posiveness. Our business is only to vindicate the 
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legitimacy and importance of such an inquiry. 
Natuialism may confine itself to a mere descrip- 
tion of the course of nature if it chooses. We 
insist that it shall he left open to others, if they 
choose, to try to satisfy the human craving for no 
mere description, but explanation. And for ex- 
planation the teleological point of view is indis- 
pensable. 

(3) As to the rejection of metaphysics and the 
proposed shelving of philosophy in favour of science, 
we must refer the reader to the art. Positivism. 
SufiSce it here to say that science suggests (questions 
of perennial interest and great importance which 
it itself has no means of answering, and that the 
idea that science is the true philosophy is entirely 
unscientific, inasmuch as, while there are many 
particular sciences, there is no such thing as a 
science which might co-ordinate them so as to 
produce that superstructure described by Lewes 
(see above). 

Ijtbratubb. — J. Ward, Saturalismu arid Agnostiaismt 
London, 1899; R. Otto, NaturcUisra and Iteligion, Eng. tr., 
do. 1907 ; W. R. Sorley, On the Ethics of Naturalism, Edm- 
bnrgh, 1886; A. J. Balfour, The Foundations of Belief 
London, 1901, Theism and Humanism^ do. 1916 ; R. Eucken, 
Jjife*s ind T. ^ Ideally Eng. tr., do 1912 ; H. Bergrson, 
Creati . L, -riot , 1 . ta*., do. 1911. W, D. NivEN. 

NATURAL LAW.i— I. Different kinds of 
scientific laws, and their nature. — The term 
‘law^ is used in the natural sciences to denote 
prowsitions of very various degrees of generality 
andT abstractness. The simplest, or crudest, type 
of law is the statement of approximate uniformities 
of co-existence or of sequence observed to obtain 
between phenomena of much the same degree of 
concreteness and of conceptual elahoration as those 
which form the objects oi unscientific knowledge. 
Laws of this type which refer to uniformities of 
co-existence are but expressions of the elements 
common to a class of phenomena which are at the 
same time more or less similar and more or less 
various. ^ * A law is nothing more than a docket 
into which we collect phenomena which have 
something in common (A. Hill, Introd. to Science^ 
London, 1900, p, 15) ; it states that the character 
which such phenomena have in common belongs 
to them all. Such laws express the results of 
comparison and elementary classification. Those 
of the same type which refer to uniformities of 
sequence are also formulss in which multitudinous 
phenomena are stripped of their variety, and are 
reduced to unity, oi more or less to identity ; hut 
they originate from generalizations of facts among 
which succession and connexion in time are an 
important consideration. Observation establishes, 
for instance, that this and that metal plate, when 
beaten with this or that rod, grows warm ; and, 
when J.these particular facts are generalized into 
‘Concussion produces heat,’ we have a simple, 
approximate or inexact, empirical law, which is 
but a general concept embracing similarly recur- 
ring processes, comparable with the class-concept, 
such as that of ‘ mammal.’ ‘ Laws of Nature are 
nothing but generic concepts for the changes of 
Nature ’ (H. von Helmholtz, JPhysioL Optih Leip- 
zig 1866-67, p. 454). ’ ^ 

The establishment of such laws as these, how- 
ever, which are all of the form ‘ So far as we have 
observed, A is related to B,’ marks but the earli- 
est stage of a science. As science develops, the 
directly observed phenomenon, or the ‘ brute fact,’ 
is itself resolved into co-existences and successions ; 
and so the relations expressed by the ‘brute law’ 
are transformed into more complex relations be- 
tween simpler phenomena. If laws of the first 

1 See also the short introduction under the title Law (Natu- 
ral), with the special application to psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and history. 


type are rough inductions, purely empirical and 
contingent, they are often afterwards shown to be 
deducible, as particular cases, from more general 
or higher laws. As science proceeds towards its 
goal, the ‘Nature’ with which it deals becomes 
more and more abstract, because it is fujither con- 
ceptually elaborated ; and the results of this pro- 
cedure are visible in the higher laws with which 
science, at its middle stage, is mostly concerned. 
Thus Boyle’s or Mariettas law, that the volume 
of a gas at constant temperature varies inversely 
as the pressure upon it, introduces the notions of 
pressure, temperature, and mass, which are not 
matters of direct sense-experience in any empirical 
observation of the behaviour of gases. These are 
rather symbols, and the application of them to 
concrete phenomena presupposes the adoption of 
scientific theories. Moreover, it cannot be said of 
symbols that they are ‘ true’ or ‘ false’ ; they can 
only be more or less suitable or convenient for a 
given purpose. Symbolism, in fact, as well as 
induction, enters into the higher laws of science. 
Thus Newton’s law of gravitation not only presup- 
poses more elaborate classification and generaliza- 
tion than does any law of the simpler kind 
described above; it differs further in being more 
conceptual, in introducing the idea of mutual 
acceleration, which is of the nature of a symbol, 
and in inventively associating this idea with the 
concrete phenomena ; instead of being a mere in- 
duction from Kepler’s laws, it is rather a symboliza- 
tion of them, involving the confident adoption of 
the laws and hypotheses of dynamics. 

H. Poincar^ (La Valour de la science^, Paris, 
1909, p. 238 ff.) maintains that empirical laws can 
often be resolved into two components ; (1) a defini- 
tion or convention, neither true nor false, but 
convenient, which can never be verified or refuted 
by experience, and (2) an empirical law rendering 
the prediction of brute facts possible. The latter 
component is always capable of revision in the 
light of further discoveries, and the former is 
erected into a ‘principle,’ which is of merely 
economic value. The symbolic, or descriptive and 
conceptual, element thus introduced into the higher 
laws of science is generally too simple for the 
complete representation of actuality ; hence it is 
frequently found that there are circumstances in 
which laws do not hold. Symbols used by science 
are, indeed, sometimes avowedly fictitious, and laws 
are in some cases rendered applicable to pheno- 
mena only when quite unverifiable assumptions are 
adopted. Laws of a very high degree of generality, 
such as the principle of the parallelo^am of forces, 
are sometimes asserted by high authorities not to 
be geometrically derivable, but to be based on an 
appeal to experience ; but, of course, verifiability 
in experience can never be more than approximate. 
To pass from such inevitable approximateness to 
absolute exactness involves the invocation of a 
principle — the simplicity of Nature — ^which, again, 
cannot be derived experimentally, but must be 
assumed for convenience’ sake. 

The approximateness of every expenmental law 
has, indeed, been pressed by some physicists, especi- 
ally of the French school, into a proof of their 
provisional, arbitrary, and conventional nature. 
Bo far as experimental observation, with its limita- 
tions of accuracy, goes, we rather establish an in- 
definite number of quantitative laws, all slightly 
different; and it is urged that the selection of 
one among these — the simplest — is a mere artifice. 
But too much can easily be made of this approxi- 
naateness of observation. Certainly it aftoids no 
roof of the inexactness, but only room for theoretic 
oubt, at best, of the exactness, of quantitative 
laws ; and, on the other hand, if Nature herself 
were always ‘tending towards accuracy’ rather 
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than exactly determined, it is a question whether 
some deviations from the mean of precise measure- 
ments would not, on such a supposition, he wider 
than they actually are, so that Nature’s lack of 
success in her attempts at exactitude would reveal 
itself. * 

It has been pointed out that the higher, i,e. the 
more general and abstract, and quanfeative laws 
of science presuppose theories, and that the intro- 
duction of symbolic elements is essential for the 
application of mathematics to physics. It may be 
further remarked that laws and general theories 
are alike presupposed in all quantitative measuie- 
ment — or at least whenever measurement of time 
(the conceptual absolute time of physics) is con- 
cerned. 

2. The derivation of physical laws ; the validity 
of the belief in universal law. — With respect to 
the way in which we come to know laws, it will be 
obvious that they are not among the data of 
science or on the same level as observed facts. 
This is not so plain in the case of the cruder, 
the purely empirical and approximate, laws, as in 
that of the higher, the quantitative, and more 
abstract. But in neither ease is the law per- 
ceived like a phenomenon ; what are observed are 
not laws but ‘ cases. ’ Laws do not state facts ; they 
state relations, or at least standards or types to 
which facts have been found to approximate On 
the other hand, scientific or physical laws, in that 
they always refer to the actual or sensible world, 
are not a priori or self-evident, like the laws of 
thought. Pure thought is characterized by logical 
necessity, and deals with universals? facts are 
particular and contingent. Yet in the ideal of 
science, as conceived, by Kant, we have the 
fusion of the actual and the necessary, the parti- 
cular and the universal. If Kant’s own theory of 
knowledge be rejected, this ideal is not attained ; 
we have, in actual science, no fusion of the 
empirical and the rational, but only juxtaposition. 
If there be science of the ideal type, as Kant too 
hastily assumed there is, then it is true that there 
must be epistemologically necessary presuppositions 
of such science ; in other words, if phenomena are 
wholly calculable, the processes of Nature and the 
course of thought must alike be conditioned bj 
necessary connexion. Only the determined is 
completely knowable. Innumerable instances of 
particular and approximate uniformities naturally 
engender, or psycnologically cause, the belief in a 
universal reign of law extending to the unknown 
as well as to the observed ; but the psychological 
cause of a belief is one thing, its epistemological 
validity quite another. Law, in this wider sense, 
possesses, as we have seen, no demonstrability, no 
assured epistemological validity. Such a reign of 
law cannot be proved empirically, because experi- 
ence can never furnish univers^ knowledge; nor 
deductively, because there is no self-evident or 
CL priori general truth from which it can be de- 
duced. It is therefore a postulate — a necessary 
presupposition, indeed — of ideal science ; but in 
actual Knowledge of Nature its validity is entirely 
dependent on, and co-extensive with, the observed ' 
applicability of law to the behaviour of phenomena. 
Similarly, every particular law, being neither a 
perceived entity nor a proposition deducible a 
priori^ possesses necessarily no further validity 
than it has been actually observed to possess. In 
any more extended sense it is but a postulate. 
Indeed, every physical law of the higher type — 
such as Newton’s law of gravitation — including 
conceptual symbolism as w^ as reference to con- 
crete phenomena, originates as a hypothesis. Few 
laws of Nature would be discovered by Bacon’s 
method of disinterestedly collecting aU the facts 
and then eliciting their significant relations ; and 


none at all would be discovered if experience were 
wholly passive, or knowledge wholly the result of 
mechanical association. The fruitful symbol and 
the useful hypothesis are not found ready to hand, 
or given with the phenomena observed, but are 
invented — Newton’s * Hypotheses non fingo ’ not- 
withstanding— and such invention, like all work of 
creative genius, is intuitive rather than ratiocma- 
tive. The progress of science from empirical facts 
to laws, pimciples, and theories is by a struggle- 
for existence between hypotheses, and survival of 
the fittest of them. Many perish for the one 
which survives, even though scientific hypotheses 
are perhaps never random guesses, and generally 
are shrewd conjectures based on clues, and, as 
such, are likely to emanate only from minds 
scientifically informed and trained. The law, 
then, is the successful hypothesis — the hypothesis, 
which, together with its deduced consequences, fits 
the facts or is ‘verified.’ 

Laws, like the conception of universal law, will 
thus originate in the active selective mind of man. 
And so it is sometimes lepresented that laws of 
Nature are created, not discovered, and that there 
is more truth in saying that man gives laws to 
Nature than in saying that Nature prescribes law& 
to man (see K. Pearson, The Grammar of iaictence^^ 
London, 1911, i. 86 f.). This would seem to be 
an exaggeration, for ‘ creation ’ implies too much. 
The particular form in which a law is expressed is 
certainly a human creation, and the creation or 
discovery — whichever it be — of a law is due to the 
inventive and selective activity of the human 
mind. But it is also true that, unless Natuie were 
characterized by such and such constant relations, 
and her phenomena were connected in a certain 
way entirely independently of whether humanity 
is cognizant of her regularity or not, it would not 
be possible to fashion laws having scientific value. 
We cannot dictate any laws to Nature, with 
impunity, unless they already be her laws, i.e, 
unless jJature be gesetzmassig. Hence the laws of 
Nature are not adequately described as creations, 
though their verbal expression and their symbolical 
associativeness are such. 

If the namd be the lawg-iver, ‘ it gives nature no other laws 
than such as nature would follow under the conditions it 
fixes, and does actually follow, so far as these conditions are 
realised, or are established for the sake of experiment’ (A. 
Biehl, Int) od. to the Theory of Science and Metaphysi^i Eng. 
tr , London, 1894, p. 236) 

It would seem better, then, to speak of physical 
laws as ‘ discovered ’ rather than as ‘ created.’ 

Laws are nowadays regarded by men of science 
as formnlse merely expressing observed results, as 
characterized neither by universality (applicability 
to the unobserved) nor by necessity; they are 
often said to he descriptions, not prescriptions or 
enactments ; they are not entities ‘ binding Nature 
fast in fate,’ but provisional generalizations which 
may be modified or superseded (in many cases, at 
least) in the light of further knowledge. Of ‘ laws 
that never shall be broken ’ actual science knows 
I nothing ; a broken law would be but a false or 
incompete description. Thus, J. Dewar, in an 
address to the British Association, 1902, said : 

‘It 18 only the poverty of language and the necessity for 
compendious expression that oblige the man of science to 
resort to metaphor and to speak of the laws of Nature. In reality 
he does not pretend to formulate any laws for Nature, since to 
do so would be to assume a knowledge of the inscrutable cause 
from which alone such laws could emanate.’ 

At the same time, few men of science would 
regard the significance of a physical law as. 
exhausted in ite capacity briefly to summarize past 
observations. Laws certainly imply also the belief 
that their application extends to unobserved cases 
— e.g . , the future. They thus express probabilities, 
and have been compart to guide-posts, which tell 
us what to expect as a result of certain experiences. 
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Laws state the relations of things, and these 
Telations are generally believed to be constant. 
The validity of such belief cannot be demonstrated. 
It ■would require an a pHoH premiss, and none 
such is forthcoming. If the principle of uniformity 
or the principle of induction could be demonstrated, 
such a premiss would lie to hand ; in the absence 
of demonstration for these princiiiles, universal 
law remains a postulate* to be applied tentatively 
and to be trusted with safety no further than it 
has been found to be verified, and every particular 
law expresses a probability. Some maintain that 
the ^eater the number of cases in -which the 
principle of uniformity has been observed to hold, 
the greater is the probahilit;^ that it is universally 
true, and that the probability (in the subjective 
sense) amounts now to practical certainty ; others 
affirm that, unless uniformity be first presupposed, 
there is no basis for a theory of probability. 

In any case, such necessity as would characterize 
scientific law in the event of the principle of 
uniformity being valid would remain contingent. 
For before law' can be universal, or the world 
completely calculable from its past states, it must 
be presupposed that the world is a closed system, 
with no interference from without. Such a 
negative cannot be proved. Hence the necessity 
of law would remain hypothetical. A law can 
never tell us positively what was or will be; it 
oan only tell us what will he, provided certain 
conditions are fulfilled, while we have no reason to 
«-ssert that they will be fulfilled. 

3. Reign of law in the actual world. — The as- 
sumption of universal law, on the strength of such 
uniformity as we can observe, is the more plausible 
so long as we agree to regard the actual, concrete, 
sensible world as identical with the highly abstract 
and conc^tual -world to which advanced science 
refers. This plausibility diminishes, however, 
when necessary distinctions begin to be dra-wn 
bet\yeen the two worlds just mentioned. If mathe- 
matical or quantitative laws seem to ‘apply’ 
absolutely to the world of science, this may he due 
partly to the fact that the world of science has 
first been clipped to suit the laws. And this 
would seem to be the case. In the first place, the 
phenomena -with which science deals are not the 
concrete objects of sense-experience as such, but 
conceptual constructions ; the sun, e.y., is replaced 
by a perfect sphere or by a point. 

‘The law always contains leas than the fact itself, because it 
does cot reproduce nhe fact as a whole but only that aspect of 
it which IS imporraut for us, the rest being either intentionally 
or noin n..co-sity omitted' (E. Mach, Popular Scientific 
Lectures, Chicago, 1898, p. 193). 

So, if actuality ‘obeys’ law, it is yet more than 
the law, and the law does not exhaust the truth 
about it. There is more in the W'orld of experi- 
ence than can be contained in concepts and laws, 
historical or irrational elements in knowledge and 
In being which cannot be expressed in symbolic 
science ; the world is not rationalizable without 
remaindert ‘reality is richer than thought,’ as 
Lotze often remarfe. Science is not an adapta- 
tion of thought to things, exclusively; it is at 
least as much an adaptation of things to a par- 
ticular tod of thought. Science makes suitable 
:asaumptions at the beginning of its process of 
thought; it impoverishes really in order to get 
luider way at all ; it can proceed only by means of 
highly artificial manipulation of the residue of 
experience which it retains. Laws are after all 
our account of Nature’s doings or habits, not hers ; 
and in interpreting her exclusively in the light of 
them we may very easily perpetrate ‘ the psycho- 
logist’s fallacy.’ If the world, as science has con- 
structed it — and the world of science is undoubtedly 
a construction — were a realm of law, a closed 
system, or a ‘block universe,’ the important 


question remains, What is the relation of this 
geometrical world, wherein all change is change 
only of configuration and motion, to the actual 
world of experience ? That the scientific schema- 
tism applies to it is at least partially true, for ex- 
perience has hitherto found it to be so. iThat the 
actual world is such a schematism, such a mechan- 
ism, and no more, is not thereby proved. The 
whole structure of science, and the means by 
-which it has put together its law-governed, largely 
conceptual, and symbolic world, show that there 
is at least room for escape from any such view. 
And this brings us to the question of the meta- 
physical and theological interpretation of the fact 
that Nature seems to be more or less a realm of 
law. 

4. Metaphysical and theological interpretation 
of the reign of law,— Various views on this 

uestion can here be but briefly indicated, without 

iscussion. 

Finality cannot be philosophically reached until 
the problem of our Knowledge of the external 
-world is solved. Much depends on whether the 
realistic or the idealistic theory of perception of 
physical reality is valid. The issue is also depen- 
dent on whether a pluralistic or a theistic view of 
the world can be established. 

Thus, if the primary properties of matter be 
alone ‘real,’ and if they are perceived ‘diaphan- 
ously,’ if, further, mind, including logically ordered 
thought, can be regarded as caused or determined 
by matter in motion, then it would seem to follow 
that the world is a mechanism behaving according 
to necessary relations between its elements, a realm 
of rigid law, of complete calculability. If, on the 
other hand, there is no ultimate duality between 
the subject and object of experience, either apart 
from the other being a mere abstraction, and if 
real activity belongs to the subject, then it is easy 
to construct a spiritualistic world in which con- 
formity of things to law implies the ‘ greeting of 
spirit by spirit,’ in which possibly there is a Uod 
who ‘geometrizes,’ and which, if there be not such 
an Tntelligeroe behind it, is intelligent itself. 
I horn till'- point of view, spiritualistic pluralism 
a»id thei^t Lo monism remain as alternatives. Ac- 
cording to the former of these theories, the con- 
formity of Nature to law would he the expression 
of habit, of behaviour consolidated into routine, on 
the part of the monads or spiritual units of which 
the world is composed, and would constitute Nature 
as naturata, in contrast with the new beginnings, 
or incalculable activities not as yet crystallized 
into consilient habits — Natura naturans. Theism 
is consistent with such pluralism, save that the 
plurality would he regarded as not absolute, but 
as embraced by one supreme Being giving a unity 
to the whole which the partly clashing interests of 
the many would not completely achieve. In this 
case Nature’s uniformity would ultimately be the 
expression of what Leibniz called camtuKm de 
Dim^ a system of law capable of being altered by 
Him, a system by Him and for Him. The necessity 
in law would be rational necessity, not an exhibi- 
tion of blind fate ; laws of Nature would be, as 
Newton and Berkeley held, thoughts of God. As 
teleology denotes expression of purpose, a world 
characterized by such complete determination as 
is contemplated in ideal science (science as con- 
ceived by Kant) would be perfectly consistent 
with teleology, and a system of law merely a 
means to the attainment of a divine end. 

5. The functions of ‘la-ws^ in science. —A few 
words remain to be said with regard to the pur- 
poses wMch the discovery and use of laws are said 
to fulfil in the natural sciences. 

The conception of natural law is, of course, 
teleologicah and is derived from that of juridical 
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law. As only that which conforms to law, or is 
characterized by uniformity and determination, 
can be completely known in the scientific sense, 
and predicted or calculated, law is a condition of 
the existence of science. Laws are sought, then, 
Avith a ^iew to making Nature scientifically in- 
telligible, and therefore are instimments for the 
satisfaction of human interests, and especially of 
the need to act. Intelligibility, from the point of 
view of science — though not necessarily from that 
of philosophy, which takes a widei outlook — in- 
volves calculability ; and this in turn involves the 
elimination of quality, and its replacement by the 
quantitative. The Avorld has to be mutilated and 
simplified, as we have seen, before science can deal 
quantitatively with it, and the formulation of 
laws is a means to this end. 

Physicists of the positivist and nominalist 
schools are inclined^ to see the sole function of law 
in economical or brief summarizing of past experi- 
ence : 

‘ To save the labour of instruction and of acquisition, concise, 
abridged description is sought. This is really all that natural 
laws are ’ (Mach, p. 193). 

According to this view, laws are conceptual de- 
scriptions of how things change, resumes of the 
routine of perceptions ; and the necessity which we 
^sociate with the conception of law is said to lie | 
in the Avorld of conceptions in the theory of 
mechanics), and to be illogically transferred to the 
world of perception. The theory of knowledge of 
which this view (maintained, e.g.y by Pearson in 
The Grammar of Science) is the outcome, is based 
upon a confounding of the two distinct senses 
borne by the term ‘sensation,’ viz, (1) the object 
apprehended by sense, and (2) the process or act of 
conscious apprehension; and it seems to many to 
be committed to idealism of the solipsistic type, 
through failing to recognize the important distinc- 
tion between individual or private experience and 


the universal experience due to intersubjective 
intercourse. 

I On the other hand, it is maintained in some 
quarters that laws are explanations of the world 
rather than merely symbolical descriptions of 
experience. 

‘ Physico-mechanicsal laws are, as it were, the telescope of our 
spiritual eye, which can penetrate into file clci pcai: n gbt of 
time, past and to (von Pop. Lectures on 

ScientiJiG Subjects y Li ^ ii r. ■. •• i ■ 168). 

Laws analyze i * Mm 111 o ' 1 1 uiio me i real elements, 
are universals (if hypothetical), and claim uni- 
versal validity. As a quality is an irrational surd, 
and as change is deemed inexplicable save as 
change of motion, laws aim at the establishment 
of purely quantitative relations; and the causal 
law, as used in science, approximates inevitably 
towards a statement of identity, expressed in 
equations. Tlus view seems to mistake the abs- 
traction for the nonmenal reality, and, in aiming 
at a realistic account of what goes on behind 
phenomenal appearance, to overreach itself and 
to leave us with a purely kinematic, and therefore 
a purely conceptual, world. Perhaps the failure 
of both these extreme types of doctrine as to the 
nature of law and of science in general indicates 
that ‘ law ’ is not an ultimate category, that the 
cosmos is not capable of being adequately or com- 
prehensively described or explained in terms of 
law, and that law itself has a teleological implica- 
tion as well as a teleological origin. 
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NATURE. 


Primitive ( J. A. MacCulloch), p. 201. 

American (J. N. B. Hewitt), p. 207. 

Babylonian, — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin), p. 209, 

Celtic.— See Celts. 

Chinese.— See Cosmogony and Cosmology i 
(Chinese). 

Christian (T. Bees), p. 210. 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 217, 

Greek (L, B. Parnell), p. 221. 

Hebrew and Jewish.— !^e ‘ Semitic.’ 

NATURE (Primitive and Savage).— Whatever 
opinions may be held regarding the relation of 
animals to extenial nature, there can be no doubt 
that it has been an object of interest to man since 
his earliest existence as man. This is seen in the 
existence of so many myths regarding the pheno- 
mena of nature. These are found not only among 
savages, but in the lore of more civilized men, as 
well as in the mythologies of the higher religions. 
Everywhere man sought to know the orimn of 
things, and suggested explanations for all the 
things which he observed, from the daily course of 
the sun in the heavens to the markings or colours 
of beast or bird. Sometimes he personalized the 
parts or phenomena of nature, i.e. regarded them 
as living beings.^ He also constantly tended to 
bring his divine or worshipful beings into relation 
with nature, whether as makers or creators of 
things, as the producers of, e,g., rain or thunder, 

1 This is different from personification (g.u.), the idea of a per- 
sonal being more or less separate from that which he personifies 


Hindu (A. S. Gbden), p. 227. 

Japanese (M. Bevon), p. 233. 

Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian (E. 

Welsford), p. 240. 

Muhammadan (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 242. 
Persian (E. Lehmann), p. 244. 

Roman (W. S. Pox), p. 244. 

Semitic (A. S. Carrier), p. 249. 

Slavic (E. Welsford), p. 252. 

Teutonic (E. Welsford), p. 253. 


or as the ultimate destroyers of the world. The 
whole phenomenon of nature-worship in aU its 
aspects shoAvs again that man felt a strong bond 
uniting him to nature, which he sought either to 
strengthen or to loosen, according as he considered 
nature or the powers behind it friendly or hostile 
to him. The conditions of modem life are so 
different from those of the savage or of early man 
that we can with difiBculty imagine what nature 
meant to them. Yet it must be obvious that men 
living in the closest touch with nature, immedi- 
ately exposed to its hazards or rigours, directly 
benefiting by its agencies, and depending upon it 
without any intermediate agent for shelter and 
food, must have been quickened by it and stiiTed 
I by thoughts concerning it, such as are foreign to 
more sophisticated life. To some extent this is 
also true of the peasant, with whom much of the 
earlier attitude persists and much of the older lore 
remains in spite of other influences at work upon 
him. The mythologies and the poetry of poly- 
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theistic races of a Mgher type are rich in evidence 
of the love, respect, or fear of man for nature. 
Poetry everywhere has found in nature some of 
the most valuable sources of its inspiration and 
subjects of its interpretation. It teems with 
descriptions of nature, or with analogies drawn 
from its workings or its scenes. Sometimes, with 
more mystical writers, it regards nature as a 
symbol of spiritual verities, ‘ a living garment of 
God.’ So, too, philosophy and science have sought 
to pierce its secrets, or philosophy, joining hands 
with religion, has sometimes regarded it as divine 
or a mode of the divine existence. Theistic thought 
has always shown the keenest interest in nature, 
as even a superficial acquaintance with the OT 
or with modern Christian thought would show. 
Nature’s attraction for men is, in fact, perennial, 
whether as a thing of beauty, a restful consoler of 
heart and mind, a suggestive symbol, or a baffling 
mystery. They will go to it directly or they will 
study it under the guidance of an Emerson or a 
Wordsworth — the greatest of all those who have 
entered reverently into its inmost sanctuary. 

I, Theories of nature-worship. — The subject of 
this article is in the main that of nature and its 
phenomena as objects of worship to savage and to 
more civilized men. There is no doubt that nature- 
worship is a thing of very ancient date, and that it 
has entered largely into most forms of religion 
and continued to affect those which sought to 
shake themselves free of its influence. Some, 
indeed, have held that nature-worship, in some 
shape or form, was the earliest aspect of religion. 
But, quite apart from what may he said on the 
side of animism as one of the origins of religion — 
though this is now more and more set aside— -it is 
hardly likely that the particular forms of nature- 
worship claimed as the beginnings of religion or 
the reasons alleged for regarding them as worship- 
ful by such writers as Max Muller or von Hartmann 
are true to fact. It is impossible for any one to 
tell what was man’s religion in the very beginning, 
but man may have had religious aspirations or 
may have worshipped gods before he turned to 
nature as the source of worshipful objects or as 
affording satisfaction to his deeper longings. The 
high gods of even the lowest savages do not appear 
to be dependent on nature or to have been evolved 
from a personification of any part of nature or 
from nature-spirits. They appear to be ‘older 
than any beast-god or god of the natural elements.’ ^ 
Pulnga, the Andaman high god, invisible, im- 
mortal, and the cause of all things, lives in the 
sky, and thunder is his voice, yet there is nothing 
to show that he is a personification of one or the 
other.® This is also true of the Australian high 
gods, who also are sky-dwellers. Indeed, such 
races as these can hardly be said to worship nature 
at all.* Certainly they do not worship the sky, 
and, though they have sun- and moon-myths in 
plenty, and though sun and moon are personified, 
they are not worshipped. The Fnegians know of a 
^ing described as ‘a great black man . , .wander- 
ing about the woods and mountains,’ who is aware 
of man’s conduct and punishes certain wrong 
actions, hut he does not appear to he a nature- 
spirit.*' Even the evil spirits of the woods and of 
the sea and their progeny known to the Anda- 
manese seem to be dwellers in those regions, not 
personifications of them.® They are not propiti- 
ated, and are self-created and immortal, and inde- 

1 A. Lang, Myth^ MUual, and Religion^t Liondon, 1906, ii. 
210 . 

3 E. H. Man, JAI adi. CISSS] 168 ; cf. art. Akdamans, § 3, for 
Puluga as fundamentally a storm-god. 

8 See Oon (Primitive and Savag^. 

4 E. Eitzroy, Narrative of the Voyages qf the Advmtv/re and 
Beagle^ London, 1839, ii. 180, 

5 Man, p. 159. 


pendent of Puluga. Among the Veddas, another 
low race, there is nothing but a cult of ancestral 
ghosts, or yakii, sometimes vaguely attached to 
forest-glades, rocks, and hill-tops, but not derived 
from these. Sun, moon, and heavenly bodies are 
not worshipped, though the former are j?ersonal- 
ized.^ Indeed, it is but rarely that among the 
lowest savages a direct worship of nature can be 
found, the reverence for the creative being or the 
cult of ghosts existing instead. There are excep- 
tions, as with The Bushmen, who, besides knowing 
and praying to Cagn, the creator, addiessed also 
the sun, moon, and stars, ^ and the Hottentots, who, 
besides a cult of divine bemg«!. known as Tsui 
Goab andHeitsi I-ibi’), and or ancestors, have cere- 
monies at new and full moon and at the rising 
of the Pleiades, and offer ‘religious honours and 
invocations’ to the moon.® Again, the cult of 
ghosts and ancestors may exist apart from nature- 
worship, and owes nothing to it, though it may 
influence it in various ways {§ 2); and, though 
tribal or tutelary gods may sometimes be nature- 
powers, this is by no means always the case. 
Nature- worship is, in fact, but one of several forms 
of religion, ana it is not necessarily the earliest or 
antecedent form. 

2 . Origin of nature-worship.— In considering 
the origin of nature-worship, it may be well to 
dismiss from our minds theories of animism or of 
mana. The objects or powers of nature — rivers, 
mountains, thunder, wind — as first viewed by man 
were or possessed, in his view, exactly what he 
himself was or possessed, whether that was mana, 
soul, or neither. They were simply regarded as 
alive in the sense in which he regarded himself as 
being. This must be the answer to the question, 
How did man regard nature and natural objects 
and forces around him ? He knew himself alive, a 
being or person, one who moved and acted, who 
did things, and he probably saw in the thing’s 
around him, especially in those which moved or 
did things, or in those 'vv-hich in any way suggested 
life, a reflexion of his own personality, greater or 
less. The things around him had varying capabili- 
ties, varying spheres of action, where action was 
concerned. Some were in motion — the river, the 
clouds, the sun and moon, the trees swayed by the 
wind. Some were vast entities — a huge tree, a 
broad river, a high mountain. Some were of 
strange, abnormal aspect^ — certain trees or rocks 
may have an unusual form, and it is certain that 
such things have a great attraction for the savage 
mind."* Some acted or did things — the clouds 

oured down rain, the trees shed their leaves, or 

rought forth these and fruits, the earth produced 
vegetation, the thunder rolled and crashed, the 
lightning darted and shone, the sun gave light and 
heat, the mountain seemed to cast down stones 
and rocks in the avalanche. Some seemed bene- 
ficial to man, for it was inevitable that man should 
regard what he obtained from nature in the light 
of gifts or benefits to himself — earth was the pro- 
ducer, the trees bore him fruit, the sun and the fir^ 
gave warmth, thunder and rain broke up drought, 
sun, rain, and earth caused growth, sun and wind 
dried up floods, sun and moon gave light, the sea, 
lake, and river were sources of food, the tree and 
the cave offered shelter. Others, again, seemed 
hostile to man ; at least they often caused great 
injury to him — ^the avalanche, the falling tree, the 

1 G. C^- and B. Z, Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridgre, 1911, 
pp. 140, 144. 

2 J. M. Orpen, Cape Monthly Magazine, July 1874, cited in 
Lang, ii. 86 ; W. H. I. Bleefc, A Brief Account of Bushman Folk- 
lore, London, 1875, passim. 

8 T. Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, London, 1881, pp. 62, 81, etc. ; P. 
Kolben, Present State of the Cape of Good Mope, Eng. tr., do. 
17S1, i. 96. 

4 See Mok»tkr 8 ; and cf . H. Spencer^s remarks on ‘ teratism* 
in Principles of Sociology, London, 1876, i. 313. 
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volcano or earth(juake, the scorching sun, the 
river drowning him, the lightning sti iking him, 
the storm destroying him. Others seemed to be 
watching him— trees must often have suggested 
this, or a jutting mass of rock, or the surrounding 
hills. ^ Some made strange noises as if of va^e 
speech— the trees creaked and groaned, the wind 
sighed or roared in the forest or the mountain- 
gorge, the river and the waves made various audible 
sounds. These were more or less the things which 
man himself did ; in these nature was like him. 
He moved, acted, spoke, and cried ; he was some- 
times kindly disposed ; he could kill and destroy ; 
some men had a strange aspect; some of them 
towered above their fellows. All this gave a more 
or less clear idea of the aliveness of nature or of 
many of its parts, not necessarily to all men 
directly, but to the more thoughtful of them, and 
it issued in a crude personalization. Man could 
regard nature only as in relation with himself, 
and those parts of it in which he was more imme- 
diately interested, or with which he was more 
directly in contact, would first he assumed to be 
alive. To the forest-dweller the trees by which he 
was surrounded would he all-important, or the 
river which swept through the forest. To the 
dweller in more open country other objects would 
be more immediately important— sun and^ moon, 
wind, lightning and thunder. Mountains or the 
sea would appeal more directly to those who 
dwelt among or neai them. The priority of the 
greater or the lesser powers of nature in appealing 
to inan would entirely depend upon his environ- 
ment, so that it is impossible to say which of these 
came first in importance. This is not sufiBciently 
taken into account by those who theorize upon 
this subject. 2 

The idea that man, animals, the objects or forces ; 
of nature, were alive, could do things, acted in this 
way or that, suggested that all had power or, per- 
haps, were powers.® There might be, however, 
two kinds of power— that which is seen in ordinary 
actions and that seen in unusual or extraordinary 
actions beyond man’s ordinary power or the , 
common processes of nature. Both, hut the latter 
especially — ^the supernatural, so to speak — ^might 
be conceived in time as potential in all things. It 
was not always being put forth, but it might flash 
out at any moment. This in turn gave rise to the 
conception of a universal impersonal power or 
storehouse of power pervading all nature, and of 
which all things, aU persons, have less or more. 
It is the source of that power as existing in persons 
and things. To it, however, in turn certain anthro- 
pomorpmc attributes may be ascribed, approxi- 
mating to the personal. It is on the border-land 
between the impersonal and the personal. But we 
must not forget that these conceptions are things 
of long growth and have a long history behind. 
Though they are found among various savage 
peoples as a kind of metaphysical notions, they 
obviously involve long ages of reflexion. They 
could not have been evolved before men had had a 
long experience of innumerable concrete mstances, 
and they cannot be adduced as explaining the 
origins of nature- worship, although they may have 
modified its history. 

These conceptions are seen in various degrees in the mana of 
the Melanesians and Polynesians— an impersonal force manifest- 
ing itself in ghosts, spirits, some men, and certain things ; 4 the 
Annamese tinA— the force existing in all persons and things, 


1 Of. JBRE viii. S63a. 

2 See F. Max Muller, Lectures on the Origin and Grovith of 
Religion (HL), London, 1878 ; E. von Hartmann, System der 
Philosophie in Grundriss, Sachsa, 1907-09, vu. ‘Eeligions- 
philosophie ’ ; A R^ville, Hist, des religions ; Les Religions des 
peuples non‘cvoilisis, Paris, 1883, ii, 226 ff. ; cf. E. S. Hartland, 
Ritual and Belief London, 1914, p. 28 f. 

*Gf.>FiiFrii. 366b. 

4 B. H. Codnngton, The Mela/nesums, Oxford, 1891, p. 118 fE. 




without which they could not exist, of which some have more, 
some less, and which is nevertheless independent of them the 
Tlmgit yek — the store of supernatural (not ordinary) power as it 
manifests itself in objects of nature or men, such manifestation 
being conceived personally as that of a spirit ; 2 the Iroquois 
(.r op-s u^iv'^rsally in men, 

c"*''. 1 ' • i-i O'sirr. I " - ( and continu- 

• - fM'in . .i t'- ■- ‘ - id giving per- 

manency of form, e.g., to” mountains, rivers, animals, men, 
impersonal yet having in its entirety attributes of an almost 
personal kind ; 4 the Algonquin mamtu — an omnipresent 
property manifesting itself variously and awaking everywhoie a 
sense of mystery ; 5 the mulungu of the Yaos — a sort of super- 
normal power, a universal agency in all things, the agent in 
mysterious actions or beings, impersonal, yet sometimes re- 
garded as a person or even as the equivalent of God 6 For a 

■full iSicjniii<a«ji/.rj cyf ■J-I’OQO Cjoia p I- 'phfl r\^ Re- 

T ■ ■ -'ll . ' ■ 861 f., 

I il ' > 5 n , ; * ' . , . ■ I . - ■ ■ and, 

1! ' * “ I I < . •' 1 '■'( > iodon, 

Ti I ■ ' p '' L > , . i * >1 ‘ 

Though these conceptions are not ‘ primitive,’ it 
is obvious that they point to an earlier stage when 
all objects in nature which came into man’s pur- 
view were endowed, as he or the animals were, 
with life or the potencies of life and action. An- 
other series of beliefs, the result of a lon^ process 
of evolution, and probably proceeding in some 
cases alongside the growth of the wakanda group 
of conceptions, is that summed up comprehensively 
as animism. Man discovered that one main source 
of his ‘aliveness,’ his power of acting, was the 
fact that, besides a body which was alive, he pos- 
sessed a spirit or soul which was now regarded as 
the animating cause of his being. Hence it was easy 
for him to suppose that animals and natural objects 
of all kinds were also animated by soul or spirit.'^ 

This was already noticed by an observer of savages in the I7th 
century, Le Jeune says : ‘ Les sauvages se persuadenfc que non 
seulemenb les hommes et les aiitres animaux, mais aussi que 
toutes les autres choses sont amm4es’ (Relations de la Nomclle 
France^ Pans, 1636, p. 109), Similarly E. im Thum says that, 
according to the Indians of G ' v a, n-.e” ’ v *•-, rc^'ka, 

stones, waterfalls .-j aie j.’l ) > r. (5 a 

spirit (Among the uiana London, 1883, p. 350). 

Some of the beliefs of the mana type are more or 
less parallel to animism, and now and then thev 
seem almost to pass over to it. The Tlingib ym 
manifests itself m a multiplicity of objects at once 
as supernatural energy ana as spirit, so that there 
are innumerable mh. The Battak think of tondi 
as a reservoir of life-power which pours down into 
men, animals, and plants in various degrees, as 
well as into inanimate objects. It gives to the 
body ener^ for thought, will, feeling; it can 
leave the body in dreams, and finally departs at 
death. It is thus not a little like the spirit or 
soul, yet it is differentiated from the shadow, 
double, or self, the hegu. Tondi here resembles the 
Annamese tinh^ while hegu is equivalent to the 
Annamese kki, a kind of soul present in aU things 
and persons, and a second condition of existence. 
Thus some conceptions of the mana class tend to 
be the equivalent of the second soul as believed in 
by many savages. 

Now, it is one aspect of the ardmistic belief as 
far as men’s souls are concerned that they can leave 
their bodies temporarily, as in sleep, and finally at 
death. This temporary exit of the sonl must also 
have been believed of the souls of natural obj^ts, 
while, where any natural object ceased to exist — 
e,g., when a tree died or a well was dried up— its 
soul mi^ht become altogether detached. ^ Hence 
the spirit animating the sun, mountain, river, or 
tree might be regarded apart from these— a »un- 
spirit, mountain-spirit, tree-spirit. Again, men’s 
souls became ghosts, and ghosts were apt to become 

1 P. Giran, Magie et religion annamites, Paris, 1912, p. 21 1 

2 J. E Swantou, 26 RBBW [1908], p. 462 ff. 

s J. N. B. Hewitt, American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
[1902) S8. 

4 A. C. Fletcher and F. La Flesche, S7 RBSW [1911), pp. 134, 
697 ff. 

e W. Jones, JAFL xviii. [1905] 183 ff. 

6 A. Hetherwick, JAI xxxii. [1902J 94. 

7 See Animism ; FC^ L 426 ff. 
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demons and wandering malignant spirits. And, if 
spirits of natural objects were capable of finally 
leaving them, this might be the source of the 
belief in spirits haunting departments of nature, 
each group more or less attached to these — wander- 
ing spirits of the forests, of the streams, of the 
mountain-gorge — and generally evilly-disposed to 
men, in this resembling most wandering ghosts. 
Such spirits are often ghosts of the dead, or are 
connected with them, but not invariably so The 
spirit of a man killed or drowned at a certain place 
might be supposed to’ haunt it, and would tend to 
be regarded as a local spirit. The forest- and 
water-spirits of the Finns are spirits of the dead, 
and the idg%ns of the Buriats— lords of localities 
and of the phenomena of nature — are deified human 
spirits.^ These must be regarded, however, as 
occasional, not as general, instances. 

But, before the phenomena or objects of nature 
were regarded either as possessing mana or as 
animated by souls, it is certain that they were 
worshipped. We have already seen how many 
human traits were ascribed to them by man, 
although they were obviously a different kind of 
beings from himself and his fellows, and this as 
well as the relation in which they stood to man — 
benefiting him or doing him harm— led man to try 
to come into personal relation with them and pre- 
pared the way for their worship. If man believed 
that a tree could give him food or a river could 
drown him, and that these were living beings 
whose actions expressed their attitude to him, it 
was easy for him to show his gratitude to the one 
or to deprecate the violence of the other by 
acts or words which were acts or words of 
worship, however crude and elementary. But, 
further, many of the phenomena or objects of 
nature were clearly greater, stionger, and stranger 
than man. They were also more crafty and pos- 
sessed of mysterious force, which, generally qiuies- 
cent, might dart forth at any moment to spread 
hayoc. A tree suddenly crashed down, lightning 
flashed forth, the tornado whirled in its devastating 
course, the river rushed along in flood. Ail these 
incidents, which meant so much more to one dwell- 
ing in the midst of nature than to more sophisti- 
cated and protected men, must have had the effect 
of making man believe that nature was full of 
strange powers, which, while some of them seemed 
kindly disposed, might be erratic in their action or 
even consistently hostile. Now, man, surrounded 
by human beings, some of whom are friendly, 
others doubtful in their attitude, others hostile, 
will cultivate friendship with the first, and, if he is 
not strong enough to overcome the two last, will 
deprecate their anger or violence by a submissive 
attitude or by gifts, unless he tries to get the better 
of them by stealth. His friendly or deprecatory 
actions are not worship, though they might become 
so if the men in question were regarded as, divine. | 
This forms an analogy to man in his relation to 
the powers of nature. His actions with regard to 
these are friendly, deprecatory, or propitiatory, 
and, since they are actions towards beings like yet 
different from himself and more andmore regarded as 
* supernatural,' they tend to become acts of worship. 
And perhaps, where man tries to force the hand of 
such stronger powers hy acts of a stealthy, cunning 
nature, we have the beginnings of magic. It 
should also be remembered that, if man had already 
conceived beings of the nature of the high gods of 
the lowest savages, and had bowed before them in 
crude religious respect, awe, or worship, this would 
he easily transferred to the personalized powers and 
objects of nature. Here, then, we have the begin- 
nings of the worship of nature. But with the i 
growth, on the one hand, of the idea that these i 
1 See ERS vi. 24*, iii. 7^. 


living beings in nature had mana, or supernatural 
powers, or, on the other hand, of the idea that they 
were animated by spirits, a great impulse was 
inevitably given to the development of nature- 
worship. For now the force possessed by these 
beings was raised to a more mysterious and awe- 
some height, and, again, the way was open for a 
crowd of detached spirits to throng every part of 
nature or for greater divinities to emerge from 
nature, to take at once ever more anthi'opomorphic 
and more divine forms, while never losing touch 
with it. Moreover, quite apart from the satis- 
fy^g of man’s temporal needs, he quite probably 
wished to get into relation with these nature- 
beings because they seemed to offer satisfaction to 
his mm religious or moral sense or his vague intel- 
lectual needs. Man associated himself wth these 
beings for these ends instinctively rather than by 
way of reasoned and conscious motives.^ And 
doubtless in the end this was the most important 
reason of all. 

3. Varieties of nature-gods and -spirits. — The 
influence of animism or of mana conceptions as 
’vvell as the growth of the idea of natural objects or 
powers as personalities has largely obliteiated the 
more primitive view of these as being simply alive ; 
but tiaces of it are still to be noted, especially in 
mythology, which is so often conservative of older 
strata of belief and thought. This is seen especi- 
ally in myths about the sun and moon. Tnese 
are often regarded as husband and wife (Ainus), 
with the stars as their children {Bravidians, Anda- 
manese) ; they are said to have descended to earth to 
rescue a persecuted step-daughter (Buriats ) ; or the 
sun rises from his mother, the earth, in the morning 
and returns to her at night as her husband (Indo- 
nesians). Other examples may he seen in the artt. 
Eaeth, Eaeth-Gods; Mountains, Mountain- 
Gods.^ The cult of actual nature-powers or objects 
considered as personal beings is found sporadically 
not only in the lower culture, but also amidst the 
more developed religious ideas of higher races. 

Examples of this are found in the Vedic hymns, where also 
a much higher view prevails. Rivers are addressed as ‘ mothers ’ 
and ‘protectors,’ and prayers are offered to the mountains, to 
the sun, to winds, and to the earth Traces of such * animatism ’ 
occur in n—r'- - the worship of rivers or of the sun as 

such. In 1,..* n " 5 10 embodiment of the earth, bears evi- 

dence of having once been the earth sans phrase, while even 
the monotheistic worship of Aten was a worship of the energies 
of the sun, and the myth and cult of Ra show how the sun bad 
once been personalized A cult of the sun can also be seen 
behind the cult of sun-gods with the ancient Arabs, in modem 
Hindu rites, and among many Dravidian tribes ; and, mdeed, 
this is true wheievei the sun is pei sonified as a god (see artt. 
Bengal, Bkrar, Bfrbirs, Brahmanism, Bravidians, Huron, 
Lapps). The moon was worshipped as such by Dravidians and 
Hottentots, personified by the Lapps, and regarded as an old man 
or a hunter by the Central Amencans and the Eskimos. Earth 
as a frmtful mother is worshipped by many races, and the cult 
IS often paid directly to the earth even when a personified earth - 
oddess is known. Rivers are often worshipped assuch— e.g., 
y the Celts {q v,), who regarded them as divine or as fertile 
mothers, while in Egypt the Nile was worshipped as a man. 
More usually, however, the cult developed into one paid to gods 
or spirits of rivers. Again, though mountain-gods or -spirits 
are often worshipped, mountains themselves are still regarded 
as divine and worshipful, as myth and cult show (see Mountains, 
Mountain-Gods, § i). Especially among the American Indian 
tribes, where the winds are presided over by gods, they them- 
selves or the quarters whence they blow are venerated as rain- 
bnngers or controllers of the harvest (see EJRE 1 . 253, 381*>), 
just as behind the personified wmds of the Greeks (Boreas, 
.®olus, etc ) and the Vedic Vayu and the Slaruts (the storm- 
wmdsor gods of these) lurk the winds themsehes. as a 
leaping, devouring thing, but also as giving heat, would easily 
he conceived as living and itself divinized. In many passages 
where the Vedic Agni is referred to it is difficult to say whether 
the actual fire or its personification as a god is intended. Like 
the earth, the sea has a double aspect There are sea-gods, but 
the sea itself is a great being, feared by men yet also beneficent 
and worshipped, while even liie personified sea-god is sometimes 
spoken of as the sea itself, as when the Celtic sea-god Manannan 
is identified with a great wave (Bodleian Dinnsenchas, 5 46 ; 
cf. RCel xii. [1891] 106), Apart altogether from the belief that 


1 Of. A. Menzies, Mist of Religion^, London, 1911, p. 47 f. 

2 Cf. also the chapter on ‘Nature Myths/ in Lang, i. 122 ff. 
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stars are the eyes of the dead (Hottentots), their souls (Eskimos, 
Persians, Vedic Indians), or human "beings transformed, myth 
and belief show that they are often r<>pfarried as living beings 
with human characteristics (cf. Lang, Custor.t and Mythy 
London, 1884, p. 121 ff ). Trees, again, as most generally bene- 
ficent, their fruit a staple of life, then selves things which 
ebo’^od dying down in winter and reviving in spring, 

v\< ■! I.J ■«' r,' regarded as alive and worshipped as such. 

The influence of animism, however, has generally obscured 
this, and -"o ■‘“•(’^-spirits or deities of grove or 

forest. v. • ' ‘riu- wd with trees perhaps continue 

the older . ,r > ‘o 

Where sun, moon, mountain, tree, etc., are thus 
personalized, regarded as living and acting, they 
can hardly he conceived as other than anthropo- 
morphic personalities, because man knows no other 
personality than his own. They may, however, be 
conceived as animals, since these may be regarded 
by man as a kind of persons. Thunder was con- 
ceived by the American Indian tribes as a bird — the 
thunder-bird, with a human face and a nose like 
an eagle’s bill, according to the Dakotas.^ Rivers, 
perhaps because of their sinuous gliding motion, 
are sometimes conceived as snakes. But, when 
they are thus personalized, there arises the possi- 
bility of an inevitable if gradual separation of the 
sun, moon, or mountain person from the actual 
sun, moon, or mountain. He becomes a sun-, moon-, 
or mountain-god — a separate personification of 
these natural objects. This might happen quite 
apart from animism. The Maiiits, Helios^ or the 
earth-mother might be winds, the sun, or the earth 
regarded as persons, or personifications of the 
winds, the sun, and the earth, with these as their 
vehicles or symbols, their spheres of action. This 
process of separating a nature divinity from the 
object with which he was once identified or which 
was he, was one which might occur independently 
of animism, but which would be aided and hastened 
by it. We now consider animism in its relation to 
nature-worship. 

When man came to realize that he had a soul or 
spirit, it was natural to attribute the possession of 
such a spirit to the objects around him, regarded 
already as living beings, and some of them ^ready 
for him objects of worship. Now, when any object 
is thought to have a superabundance of Tnana — 
which is often itself regarded as ‘ supernatural ’ — 
or where it is possessed of a spirit, there is an 
added inducement to worship it, mainly because 
the range of its activities is increased. Hence 
both these conceptions, but especially the latter, 
have greatly developed certain forms of worship i 
and have also given rise to other forms of worship 
or belief — ^ghost-worship and the worship of spirits : 
or powers connected with nature, or the belief in 
these. As far as animism is concerned, it begins 
with attributing to all objects in nature— sun, 
moon, stars, rivers, lakes, the sea, trees, stones, 
clouds, winds — a soul or spirit, the animating 
power of these objects which have already been 
personalized.2 This is a practically universal 
doctrine,® and it has influenced aU later forms of 
religion. But, as^ it was thought that souls could 
leave human bodies temporarily or permanently, 
it is obvious that this would also apply to all 
natural objects animated bjr souls. Souls could 
exist apart from bodies, either after death, as 
wandering spirits or ghosts, or in the other world, 
or, as was often thought, they had a separate exist- 
ence before being incarnated in human bodies. 
What applied to human souls would also apply 
to souls animating objects of nature. They might 
come to be regarded as having a separate life of 

1 H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1863-67, iii 
486 ; P. S. Lellenhaugh, North Americwns of Yesterday, New 
York, 1901, p. 39S. 

2 Proof of this need not be j^ven. Reference may be made to 

P04 ; Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion^ ; and theartt. Animism, 
Amus, Annam, Laos, etc, 

3 An exception is found in Melanesia, according to Oodring- 
ton, p. 123. 


their own, though still more or less connected with 
these objects. At the same time, the more purely 
animistic theory might still continue. What is 
certain is that in many quarters there is a belief 
in nature-spirits, spirits haunting trees, forests, 
mountains, rivers, etc., using these as a dwelling- 
place, but not animating them in the sense in 
which a soul animates a body. We can hardly 
donbt that the one belief is dependent on the 
other, and, in fact, it is often difficult to see where 
the dividing-line between the two lies, though 
many spirit groups associated with some part of 
nature tend to become independent of it. It is 
nevertheless the case that animism let loose the 
crowd of spirits with which man’s world is haunted, 
whether these were ghosts of men or spirits of 
nature. The spiiit, or numen, animating a tree, 
a river or any part of it, a mountain or its gorges 
and rocks, would tend to become a spirit more or 
less separable from the river, tree, etc. Since 
there are many trees, and since various parts of a 
river or mountain are apt to he personalized, the 
result would be a number of spirits connected with 
these objects or dwelling in them, but liable to 
appear apart from them and often to assume a 
distinct form. Examples of such spirits are the 
nats, which, according to the Burmese, dwell in 
trees, the toh, which the pagan tribes of Borneo 
believe to infest rivers, forests, mountains, the 
sea, the similar nature - haunting supernatural 
beings of the Haidas, the vtiis of the Melanesians,^ 
the immense variety of river, or wood, or mountain 
spirits, demons, or genii thought to exist at all 
levels of civOization. Some of these are envisaged 
in grotesque or horrible forms ; some in graceful 
guise, like the nymphs or naiads of Greece. But 
they are generally malevolent, and man seeks to 
propitiate them by prayer, ofierings, and other 
rites. In some eases such spirits may be derived 
from human ghosts or these may mingle with 
actual nature-spirits, but more often the latter 
are quite independent of any ghostly ancestry. 

Sometimes these groups of vague spirits are- 
assumed to have a chief or chiefs, on the analogy 
of human society, and these may in time become 
personal divinities of some department of nature 
or the host of spirits may be concentrated in indi- 
vidual gods of the forest, the rivers, or the moun- 
tains, with definite personal names ; or the vague 
numen, or spirit, of a great forest, river, or moun- 
tain may develop into a great god, whose province 
is the rule over all forests, rivers, and mountains 
— departmental gods and sometimes creators of 
the objects which they rule [e.g., the Vedic Indra, 
associated with thunder and storms, or Vayu with 
winds, the Polynesian Tane Mahuta, maker and 
lord of trees and forests, and a host of others) ; or, 
again, where there was but one object of the kind 
in nature — sky, sun, moon, earth, or sea — the 
numen of these would become a personified god, 
ruling them and more or less associated with 
them. This separation of a god from the personal- 
ized object has already been regarded as a possi- 
bility apart from animism. In any case such gods 
tend to oecome more and more separate from the 
objects which were their source, more and more 
anthropomorphic, yet lofty divine beings, i^ing 
I the snn, moon, sky, earth, or sea; hence the 
number of such gods separate from, yet connected 
in some way with, these natural objects, which are 
found in all polytheistic religions. Such are earth- 
divinities like the Greek Demeter, the great goddess 
of the Semitic and Mediterranean races, the Teutonic 
Hertha, Taxi Pennu of the Khonds ; the sky-gods 
like Zeus among the Greeks, the Babylonian Ann, 

^ ERJS ill. 28a',, vi. 473 *; 0, Hose and W. McPou^iUI, The 
Pagan Tribes of Romeo, London, 1912, IL 28 ; CSoorington,. 

p. 121. 
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the Zxilu Lord of Heaven, Ukko of the Finns, 
Tien in China, the sky-god of the Hopi, whose 
symbol is the sun; sun-gods like Ba in Egypt, 
Wurya of the Vedic Indians, the Canaanite Sham- 
ash ; moon-gods like the Vedic Soma, or that of 
the Central Americans, regarded as father of gods 
and men. Such gods as these tend to become the 
principal deities of any polytheistic system, and 
one of them often becomes the supreme head of the 
pantheon — Zeus, India, Ra, Anu, Hirume (the 
sun-goddess of Shinto). Here, mutatis mutandis^ 
they are akin to the ‘ high gods' of savages, inde- 
pendent alike of nature- worship, though controlling 
nature, and of animism. Much of the lore and 
mythology about these gods, some of the ritual of 
their cults, the powers which they still retain over 
the objects or forces of nature, show their earlier 
ancestry and connexion with nature, though in 
this there are varying degrees of such connexion. 
The native gods of Shinto — the sun-goddess, rain-, 
storm-, thunder-gods, sea-, river-, earth-, mountain- 
gods, and the like— are still closely dependent on 
nature. So, too, are the Vedic gods, though these, 
besides occurring in anthropomorphic forms, are 
oftenmoral governors, and also some of theEgyptian 
gods. Greek divinities who were earlier nature- 
gods threw off much of their old dress, and in 
certain aspects some quite freed themselves from 
it,^ yet traces of their origin could still here and 
there he seen. All such gods tend to retain those 
parts of nature from which they originated as their 
^mbols or attributes— sun, storm, thunder, growth. 
«ome of them, as they rise in dignity, tend to take 
over functions or govern departments which, strictly 
speaking, belonged to gods who lagged behind. 
Thunder, from being regarded as itself a divinity, 
is often regarded as merely the voice of a god ; or 
it may he regarded as the god of agriculture, 
perhaps because rain accompanies it and makes 
the ground fertile. Zeus, besides his original 
function, assumed many others, or, rather, a 
number of gods associated with these were assimi- 
lated by him, so that he was at once a sky-god, 
god of rain, of thunder, of agriculture, of moun- 
tains, besides coming to he the representative for 
the Greeks of the highest conception of deity. So, 
if Apollo was once a sun-god, his functions later 
became far removed from causing sunshine, until 
he retains as few traces of the sun as Artemis does 
of the moon. Some gods, indeed, retain only the 
slenderest link with the department of nature from 
which they originated.® 


1 Of. JSRByi, S95a. 

s* Ifae relations of man's worshipful beings might be graphi- 
cally expressed as follows : 

Worshipful objects of nature 
personalized as if akin to 
men and animals, or re- 
garded as powers (hence ulM- 
mately rmna conceptions). 


Aninoism. ‘ High gods ' 
of savages. 


Separate anthroi>o- Natural obfects 
morphiconanimal animated by 
personihcationsof spirits, 
these, ruling them 
or directing the 
processes of na- 
ture. 


Ghosts. 


Spints con- Orow^ds of 
nected with spirits haunt- 
yet separate ing nature, 
from natural 
objects. 


Departmental gods. 


Higher gods of 
polytheism- 


In polytheistic systems there will he many more 
gods than those who are connected even remotely 
with nature — gods of war, of crafts, city or com- 
munity gods, abstract gods, and so forth. Yet 
even then and also where great nature-gods pre- 
dominate there will also be many lessee nature- 
spirits, either those of this or that part of nature 
— governing it, dwelling in it— or else hosts of 
indeterminate spirits haunting woods, rivers, or 
mountains. The Chinese worship not only Shang- 
ti, the anthropomorphic heaven-god, but spirits 
controlling departments of nature — mountains, the 
sea, rivers, fire, rain, etc. The same phenomenon 
is seen in Celtic religion (see Celts), and indeed in 
all the greater polytheisms. Much more is it the 
case in barbaric or savage instances. The pagan 
tribes of Borneo reverence the vague hosts of toh 
as well as the higher gods, some of these being 
nature-deities — gods of fire, of harvest, of thunder, 
of lakes and rivers— and others not derived from 
nature. This is only one example out of several 
which might he adduced. The importance of 
nature-worship as a large though by no means the 
only factor in the evolution of religion is seen in 
its various manifestations over the whole field of 
rrh'g’.oi:- o’-rlrtion, but not least in this that even 
’•j I 'll* igli--. forms of polytheism many of the 
gods still bear traces of their nature origin, and 
even the greatest gods are still brought into rela- 
tion with nature, as in Babylonian theogony, where 
Anu is placed in heaven, Bel on earth, and Ea in 
the great deep. The logical outcome of nature- 
polytheism is pantheism (g.'i?.), as in India, though 
many polytheistic religions escaped this. Y et even 
theistic religions cannot escape the necessity of 
bringing God into relation with nature. Aspects 
and phenomena of nature are His instruments, 
evidences of His presence, or His symbols, as in 
the OT— much of this being based on the earlier 
Semitic nature- worship ; or all nature is regarded 
I as the creation of God, the field of His working, 

I upheld and sustained by Him ; or, again, theists, 

I without reverting to pantheism, may use panthe- 
I istic language and spe^ of nature as ^ the garment 
thou seest Him by.’ Pantheism can never be a 
final resting-place for the human soul, and it has 
grave moral defects, but, in the words of a wise 
thinker, 

* The system is an emphatic admission, or rather proclama- 
tion, that there is a secret in the Universe that belongeth unto 
God, unfathomed and fathomless by men.'i 

No religion save deism has ever banished God 
from the universe which He created. Hence 
both savage high gods and some of the gods of 
polytheistic religions may have their abodes in 
some part of nature without necessarily being 
derived from it. This should always be kept in 
mind in examining the gods of any religion. A 
god dwelling in the sky, like the Andaman Puluga 
or the Australian Baiame, is not always a sky-god 
in origin, and a god whose symbol is the sun may 
not always have been a sun-god, nor is* a god 
who controls rain, like Dengdit of the Hinkas, or 
one who sends storms always a personification of 
rain or storm. Where such parts or phenomena 
are not personalized, the question still remains. 
Who causes them ? The answer will inevitably be 
that it is the god who looms largest on man’s 
horizon or has most potential power. Such a 
question may even be asked where these personal- 
izations exist, for savage and primitive thought is 
inconsequent and admits of many contradictions. 
Creation-myths show that man nas always been 
interested in the origin of the world around him, 
and the fact that its parts were believed to be alive 
did not hinder him from speculating as to how 
they came into existence. Creation is often 
1 J. Duncan, CcUoqxiia JPeripatetica^j Edinburgh, 1871, p. 28. 
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regarded as the work of savage man’s high gods 
(see God [Primitive and Savage]), beings like him- 
self, only bigger, more powerful, more crafty, who 
‘made things,’ as he himself did ; or the work is 
sometimes assigned to any prominent object in 
nature regarded as a living being— the sun or 
moon; again, even while the personalization of 
things in nature is most active, they are sometimes 
connected with what seems to be their source, and 
derived from some being dwelling in that source. 
The sea or a divine old woman living in the sea 
(Eskimos) sends storms ; rain comes from the sky 
or from a god or beings dwelling there (Dengdit in 
Dinka belief, Mura-Mura in Dieri belief) ; thunder, 
the avalanche, or the flood might be regarded as 
caused by some being or beings behind nature, 
acting freakishly, as man himself often did. Such 
a method of thought is seen clearly^ at work where 
the spirits or forces supposed to animate things or 
phenomena are coming to be separable from them, 
or where the separation is complete and they are 
personifications of these. Then they have complete 
control of them — the spirit or god of storms sends 
storms, that of the river drowns men, that of agri- 
culture causes growth. These are so many mani- 
festations of the power and presence of such gods 
and spirits. Similarly the diffused supernatural 
power believed in by the Tlingits {yek) manifests 
itself locally as spirit in natural objects, animals, 
etc. 

‘■pv- s’r- 18 the ocean ot supernatural energy as it 

ti\r *>1 , \ the sky, the sea a** ’t 

the sea, the bear spirit as it mar - - - ,• i r i- ■. 

rock spirit as it manifests itself m the rock.’ i 

Nature, in fact, is very apt to suggest to man 
either its own activity or the presence of a god or 
spirit, just as caves, trees, springs, or mountains 
were regarded as manifestations of deity— the 
h^dlim — by the Canaanites, or as the rainbow is 
thought to be the bow and thunder the voice of 
Mulungu of the Yaos, or a violent wind or whirl- 
wind is so often supposed to be the vehicle of male- 
volent deities or demons or supernatural beings of 
some kind. Nature is so personal to man that he 
easily fills it with personal presences — embodiments 
of its parts — of w^oods, streams, or hills. 

* He who wanders in the woods perceives how natural it was 
to pagan imagination to find gods in every deep grove and hy 
each fountain head. Nature seems to him not to be silent but 
to be eager and Btrivmg to oreak out into music Each tree, 
flower, and stone, he invests with life and character , and it is 
impossible that the wind — which breathes so expressive a sound 
among the leaves— should mean nothing.’ 2 

How much more is this true of those things which 
suggested vast, superhuman, mysterious power — 
thunder, lightning, tempest, the waterfall, the 
roaring flood. These were easily personalized, or 
regarded as evidences of divine working,* 

4. Man and the processes of nature.— As man 
was so dependent on nature for food as well as for 
other things, it was inevitable that he should come 
to think that he could aid its processes, so that 
these should work smoothly and produce a super- 
abundance of results, or assist the gods or spirits I 
of nature in their working. The sun might be 
strengthened for its work, the rain made to fall, 
storms driven away, the fertility of the earth 
augmented, the life of plants or trees stimulated, 
or the powers or gods behind these aided. The 
rites by which these ends were supposed to be 
attained are of a vast variety, and in the main 
belong to the province of magic though 

they have also a constant religious reference, and 
such religious rites as sacrifice and prayer enter 
largely into these magical actions. But what man 
did first as a means of assisting processes which lay 
outside his power came in time to he regarded as 
necessary to them. The powers of nature, its gods 

1 Swanton, p. 451. 

^JourmU of R. W. Emergmi^ London, 1909, 1 . 148 

3 Cf. the Indo-Chinese lightning-god, BRE vii. 230®. 


or spirits, came to be regarded as dependent upon 
the magical rites which men performed. This 
subject has already been considered in the art. 
Magic, but it shows how closely man considers 
himself to be related to the nature which every- 
where surrounds him and to the powers which 
animate or control it. 

See also the artt. Animals; Earth, Earth- 
Gods ; Mountains, Mountain - Gods ; Sun ; 
Water, Water-Gods. 

Lixbbaturb.— S ee the sections on nature-worship m most 
manuals or works on the history of religion, also works on 
r-if’-o D. G Brmton, The Rehgions of 

i’ < /* ^ \ork, 1897 ; J, G, Frazer, The Golden 

r, i 'i \ . , L Frobenius, Die Weltanschauung 

« ' ' -, 'A “^1898; E. S. Hartland, Ritual and 

B ' -r The Making of Religion^ do. 

I- - '/■ /r Religion^ do. 1906, A. Lefevre, La 

'.*• ' A Le Roy, La Religion des pnmitifs^ 

‘ O i-*i loic-. Die Religion^ %hr Wesen und ikre 

f.rti'p-rW ^ geschiohtUche 

•,ru. og , li Pi Is?*' E B Tyloi, . dive CuUivre^, 
London, 1908. J, A. MACCuLLOCH. 

NATURE (American). — ^At-the time of the dis- 
covery of the American continent there existed on it 
a system of thought which was old when Sumerian 
civilization in the valley of the Euphrates was at 
its zenith, between the tenth and the fifth millen- 
niums before our time. In this system all objects 
of sense and feeling of the present are derived or 
evolved as expressions from primal myth -born 
beings of three, rarely five, gi'eat cosmic periods ; 
beside and beyond these uncreated beings nothing 
else existed. These beings of the primal time were 
conceived of as man, or mankind ; for the native 
name for ‘ man,’ or ‘human being,’ was and is the 
generic appellation by which they are known in 
myth and epos ; and they were, of course, real and 
constant in substance, while their form and their 
manner of existence were fictitious. They were 
real and constant because they were and are the 
bodies, the elements, and the j^rocesses of the world 
of sense and feeling ; and so in myth and later in 
the epos they do or effect things which are impos- 
sible to man ; and their form and mode of exist- 
ence were fictitious because they were wrought and 
ascribed in terms of human physical and psychic 
expression and existence. In attempting to give 
an English name or appellation to these primal 
beings the American descendants of the myth- 
makers caU them ‘ the first people,’ ‘ the ancestral 
people,’ ‘the ancient people,’ ‘the man-heings,’ 
and ‘the ancients’ or ‘the old people ’ who lived in 
the youth of the world. They were later called 
the gods, because as universal forces or powers of 
the world they controlled the operations of what 
we are pleased to call ‘ nature.’ In this manner it 
was conceived that these man-heings or gods con- 
trolled or shaped the welfare of men. 

In the American system of thought every 
element, every manifestation, every phenomenon, 
every body of being, and every process of cosmic 
or psychic power was conceived of as one of the 
piimal man-beings ; even the faculties of mind and 
body were by some regarded as once some of the 
first people. It is clear that the American himself 
is absolutely excluded from the company of the 
primal ‘ first people.’ 

The pitiless, though constant, need of adaptation 
to the forces, bodies, and elements of the environ' 
ment and the varying struggle to satisfy the 
prompting of the faculties of the bodily and the 
psychic self to meet this need are the starting-point 
of myths of genesis — myths of origin — or the 
poetic narratives of birth, death, and re-birth of all 
things. The man of the earlier time perceived 
around and within himself powers, potencies, and 
bodies which experience taught him were in a state 
of constant activity which in measurable degree 
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affectef Ms welfare and that of his fellows. In 
attempting to understand or explain the reason or 
the source of such activity, wnethei constant or 
variable, and his relation to it, he correlated this j 
expression of strange and irresistible foices with 
his own conscious life, with the impressive sub- 
conscious energies of his own being, and with the 
super conscious promptings of his mind. 

Lack of knowledge of the things of the distant 
past prompted the eaily ancestors of the American 
to project their own hie into that unknown past ; * 
and ignorance of the things of the future induced 
them to project this present life into the dimly 
inferred next life. So it comes that the unknown 
future and the eq^ually unknown past are but more 
or less idealized reflexes of the present experiences 
of man; neither is, in any mysterious sense, a 
revelation of other beings or other worlds. The 
study of the conceptions of the man of lowly 
culture and attainment indicates that he employed 
almost exclusively one means of defining the un- 
known. He interpreted and defined the unknown 
in terms of the knovm. And here the known 
quantity was the man himself. To the early 
American the origin of the bodies and the elements 
and processes of the earth and sky and the causes 
of their activities, as matters of environmental 
experience, were unknown. But it is found that 
all the biotic and psychic properties, faculties, and 
attributes, real or fancied, believed to be manifest 
in man were imputed to tbe objects and bodies of 
the environment, and their operations were then 
defined in terms of human activity, and hence all 
such objects and processes became duly endowed 
with life and mind and with all that these imply. 
And so, primarily, there were in American think- 
ing at least three classes of persons or man-heings ; 

(1) a part of the first people, few in number, whose 
minds and character remained unchanged and who 
lived in harmony with their environment — those 
first people who escaped the toil and strife of the 
‘war in heaven’ and its fateful consequences, and 
who now dwell serenely in homes above the sky ; 

(2) all those things or man-hein^ in the present 
world, exclusive of the American himself, who owe 
their existence to the metamorphosis of the great 
majority of the first people; and (3) the deities, 
gods, or man-beings who came into their present 
form in the second cosmic period as a final result 
of the collisions and struggle which closed the first 
period, i.e, all those who were changed in the 
second period. Some of the second class, after due 
metamorphosis, at the close of the second period, 
rejoined the first people who had not been changed 
in’ the struggles which brought about the close of 
the first period; and these have largely become 
the gods of the American, for they are uncreated 
and so divine. The American himself belongs to 
tbe third period and is a creature of one or more 
of these deities. 

In attempts to explain the origin of myth and 
religion among men of low culture students of the 
developments of opinions have devised and used 
the term ‘animism/ defined as ‘the belief in 
spmtual beings/ *tbe deep - lying doctrine of 
spiritual beings,’ and ‘the groundwork of the 
philosophy of religion, from that of savages up 
to that of civilized men,’ for the mental process 
which imputes the form, attributes, and qualities 
of man to the objects, elements, forces, and pro- 
cesses of the environing world. But it must he 
noted that it is not animal life in its broad sense, 
but only human life, mind, passions, and form 
that are imputed in this process. This- is a distinc- 
tion which it is important to keep in view. And 
along with the imputation of these things goes 
that of the arts, the culture, and the instituttons 
of the people. Thus it is found that the social 


organization of the first people — the deities — is 
merely a reflex of that of the people themselves. 
Each of the deities was believed to have greater 
power in his or her own natural sphere than man, 
although the American who was ritually cleansed 
and secure might be able to do more effectively 
than one of the deities the things that fell within 
his competency. 

By assuming the reality of these fictitious first 
people the American explained to his o'wn satis- 
faction the origin and development of the forces of 
life and nature and the reasons for them. It thus 
becomes evident that an idol, as popularly con- 
ceived by careless observers, bad no place in the 
American system of thought. The symbols or 
figures in wood or stone, in painting or sculpture, 
of any one of the deities or first people were never 
tbe object of any kind of worship. The rite was 
performed in honour of the deity so represented. 

American niytlis inform us that in that great 
primal cosmic period the man-heings became restive 
through constant attrition and the frequent col- 
lision of diverse and sometimes quite contrary 
activities, natures, and mental attitudes ; for 
offence had been given, with intention or without, 
and injury suffered, and, because each individual 
character had become ripened, manifest, and fixed, 
conflict of desires and purposes and bitter strife 
supervened, and the struggle did not cease until 
nearly all the first people had become changed, by 
a complete metamorphosis, into the various ele- 
ments, bodies, and kmds of living creatures, with 
the exception of man, that have existed or now 
exist on earth, in the sky, or in the waters ; they 
became tbe fauna and the flora and the striking 
topographical features of the birth-land of these 
myths. The earth, the sky, the sun, moon, and 
I all the bright stars represent some of the first 
I people of the first cosmic period. The spirits, 

; minds, or lives of these first people were unaffected 
j as to duration by the forced metamorphosis. Hence 
} myth has its river-gods, rock-gods, mountain-gods, 

lant-gods, vegetable-gods, anthropic animal-gods, 

ird-gods, and fish-gods, who lived before the 
metamorphosis in the assumed first great cosmic 
period of peace and harmony and unmanifested 
character. 

The first people and their metamorphosed selves, 
the gods, American myths inform us, perform 
their most characteristic duties and functions by 
means of a distinctive impersonal magic power 
which the Iroquois of the Mohawk dialect call 
orenda a word which with slight dialectic 

variations exists in all Iroquoian tongues. 

With the gradual increase in complexity and 
compass of social and other institutions among 
American peoples and therefore with the unifica- 
tion of rule among them, there also came to pass 
like changes in the organizations of the first people, 
who ruled over those elements, bodies, or processes 
which they embodied; e.^., among the Iroquoian 
peoples the Earth-Mother is the chief matron in 
the great lodge of the gods; the ancient corn- 
woman, one of the changed first people, is tbe 
goddess Corn-Mother; and so with the goddess 
Bean-Mother, the goddess Squash-Mother, and 
all the myriad other first people. For their 
bounties to man, woman, and child these goddesses 
receive due homage and worship, as do all the 
metamorphosed first people, whose activities in 
the present world bring welfare and contentment 
to the American peoples. In the activities of these 
gods — conceived, however, in terms of human 
character and achievement — moral considerations 
were not involved; but, at a later time, when 
some of them became part and parcel of the social 
fabric, their deeds, thoughts, desires, and counsel 
acquired a potent moral value and implication. 
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If, then, it be true that the deities of a people 
are psychologically faithful reflexes of the distinc- 
tive features of the social organization of which 
they are regarded as members, it follows that, 
where comparatively complex social and religious 
organizations are found, it is futile to expect to 
deal with them as if they were the products of a 
‘ primitive ’ mind, for evidently they have not the 
aspect of primitiveness. Certain predilections and 
predispositions as to the reasoning power and 
logical rigour of the American mind must be held 
in abeyance in any serious stu(^ of the ideas and 
conceptions evolved from it. If the premisses of 
-American thinking be granted, the conclusions 
drawn from them are found to be consistent with 
them. 

-Among some American tribes man, the creature, 
ranked very low in power and knowledge, because 
every object and phenomenon except man was 
divine, while in other and more highly organized 
tribes man shared orenda with the gods or first 
people. One of the most striking traits of all the 
American deities is their self-existence. To this 
extent, then, they are peculiar and above human 
estate, experience, and knowledge. And, though 
both gods and men are derived, in mythic narrative, 
from an original first mother or parent, yet it is easy 
to see that the first people are self-existent, while 
man — the first human being — remains the creature 
of a god. 

It IS to he noted that in this American system of 
thought there is no concept or implication of a 
primal chaos preceding the events which resulted 
in the present constitution of things. In the 
myths from certain areas of America the meta- 
morphosis of the first people— in’mythologic phrase, 
the gods or deities — was achieved coincidentiy with 
the first hint of the coming of the American folk 
to each place of those areas; but in other areas 
the American is created or formed by one or more 
of the gods of the third cosmic period. With the 
establishment of the present order begins the story 
of the existent bodies and processes of earth and 
sky, described in terms of human form and mind, 
and of their inter-relations with the American race 
of people. By means of two well-marked yet 
inter-related classes of myths — the narrative poems 
of creation or metamorphosis and the narrative 
poems of the great recurrent processes and of the 
bodies and beings of ‘nature^ — the American 
philosophers have related what they thought of 
the universe of their experience. The invisible 
forces of which the objects of sense are the evident 
expression were conceived as emanating from living 
beings endowed with human life, mind, will, and 
urpose. But it has been seen that these personi- j 
ed forces were in fact poetic fictions of the mind, j 
created in the image of man ; hut, as they actually 
represented universal principles of unmatched 
power, they came to he regarded as superior to 
man in resource and immunity from destruction. 
The story of the activities of these personages 
became myth — a more or less sacred narrative — 
legend, or saga. And thus the cosmic bodies and 
processes as expressed in the environment became 
duly dramatized in the rites and ceremonies of 
long and intricate rituals. 

This universal principle of physical and psychic 
change or metamorphosis in American myth and 
poetry explains Avhy so-called animals occupy so 
important a place in the religious thought and 
culture of the peoples. It is a dogma developed 
from these myths that some of the first people 
are represented in the various species of animals, 
birds, reptiles, plants, trees, vegetables, and strik- 
ing topographical features, as their ‘elders’ ox 
‘ancients.’ These ‘elders’ or ‘ancients,’ then, 
were and are in mythic phrase merely transformed 
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man-beings or first people of the first great cosmic 
I period. Such an ancestor or elder on the tongue 
of an -American of the elder culture is a deity. 
The myths thus explain the phenomena in religious 
expression. Hence there are found in abundance 
so-called animal-gods— beast-gods, bird-gods, fish- 
gods, reptile-gods, plant-gods, tree-gods, and 
vegetahle-gods and goddesses. And the fact most 
not be disregarded that these ancestral deities 
were not the ordinary animal, beast, bird, fish, 
plant, or insect, hut rather an ideally humanized 
cieature^ of inchoate mind. Hence in Sumeria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, and also in the descriptive 
visions of the Hebrew prophets and the mythic 
and religious art and cultuie of other early and 
lowly peoples, human-hodied personages with 
animal heads, or animal-bodied figures with human 
heads and aspect — of heroic proportions and un- 
matched power, some with floral symbols and 
other masks indicative of the kind of divine 
expression intended — are abundantly in evid- 
ence. 

It must be noted, however, that the best-known 
gods of these early Oriental peoples are those 
representing the recurrent processes or phenomena 
of nature, and that of the gods or deities answering 
exactly to the first people of the American system 
of thought concerning the cosmos there have been 
found none hut vestigial remains or traces. The 
mythic narratives of the primal first people in 
these places were lost or, by being misunderstood,, 
entirely neglected. Were those myths available, 
it would he possible to explain to-day why plants, 
vegetables, insects, birds, beasts, reptiles, and fish 
have such prominence in the religious culture and 
thought of these lands. 

Literature. — ^J, N. B, Hewitt, ‘Orenda and a Definition 
of Religion,’ in American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. [1902] 
33-46, and Introduction to art. ‘Iroquoian Cosmology,’ in 
SI RBE W (1903), pp. 133-136 ; J. W. Powell, Introduction to 
F. H. Cushing’s Zufti Folk'tales, New York, 1901 ; F. Boas, 
art ‘Religion,’ in BAI ii. [1910]. Of. also art. Orenda. 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 

NATURE (Buddhist).— It has been recognized 
and often emphasized that Buddlia is not an 
atheist; that he admits the existence of those 
supernatural beings who, although there are many 
kinds among them,^ can in a general way be styled 
gods, deva. But the importance of these beings in 
the daily life and even in the spiritual life has been 
minimized bj several writers, denied by some, and 
fully recognized only by very few scholars,® 

The origin and the reason of this mistaken view 
on the ‘ godlike ’ side of Buddhism lie in the fact 
that gods seem to be of no use in the Path. It is a 
veiy plausible opinion that the candidate to arhat- 
ship has nothing to do with deities ; very few texts 
dealing with the Path even refer to them ; possibly 
not a single one points to the usefulness of god- 
worship. NeverthelesSj it is evident that the Bud- 
dhist ought to entertain social relations with all 
beings, ‘ expanding ’ sentiments of compassion and 
benevolence in the ten cardinal directions. It is 
well know that gods — and especially the chief of 
the gods, Sakra— furnished the future Buddha with 
opportunities of self-denial. To deny the relations 
of the Buddhist saint with gods and his obligations* 
towards them would be to deny his relations with 
his fellow-men, and to forget the altruistic featurea 
of the Good Law. Altruism, of course, is not in- 
sisted upon injthe Little Vehicle, hut it is always 
sous mtmdu. That altruism is the principle bn 
which depend the relations of the true Buddhist 

lOn the meaning of ‘god,’ devapvtra, ‘god-son,** 

‘ angel,’ demtd, ‘ deity,’ see T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, London, 1910, ii. 116. 

2 See E. J, Thomas, Buddhist Senptu/res (‘Wisdom of the- 
East’ senes), London, 1913, p. 99; A. Foucher, Mvde sur 
Viconographie bouddhique de VInde, Paris, 1899-1906, ii 105 
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with 'gods’ is certain. Just as gifts, not to the 
(dead), but to human beings in order to help 
the 'pT^ta^ are in the oldest and most orthodox 
Buddhism the substitute for offerings to the dead, 
so gods are not entitled to worship or to 

sacrifice (Aoma)/ but they must take their part in 
the general benevolence of the saint. The saint 
must honour the deities ' who haunt the spot where 
he has taken his abode.’ 

‘ Eevered, they will revere him ; honoured, they will honour 
him ag’ain ; thej' are gracious to him as a mother to her own, 
her only son ; and the man who has the grace of gods, good 
fortune he beholds.’ 

And the best way of honouring the deities is ' to 
give them the merit of his gifts to the brethren, 
good men of good control.’ ® 

Among all beings, Buddha has been the most 
honourea and beloved by the ‘ gods.’ The joy of 
the ' angels’ at the birth of Buddha is described in 
a well-known hymn of the Suttanipctta^ which has 
been unduly compared with the gospel narrative 
of the Nativity. These deities are not 'angels,’ 
hut, from the moral point of view, poor creatures, 
unable to enter the way of salvation, very good 
nevertheless — at least many of them — and of a very 

f entle nature. They were happy at the birth of 
akyamuni and miserable at his death. 

‘ For twelve leagues, Luanda, around the Fig-tree grove of 
the Mallas, the Upavattana of Kusmara, there is not a spot in 
size even as the pricking of the point of the tip of a hair which 
IS not pervaded by powerful spints. And the spirits are mur- 
muring . , . the death of a Tathagata will take place. . . . 
They dishevel their hair and weep, stretch forth their arms and 
weep, fall prostrate on the ground, and roll to and fro in 
anguish at the thought : Too soon will the Exalted One die.” * s 
From the physical point of view, d&vatS£ are by 
no means contemptible. Some possess * great might 
and power.’ 

‘ A Devata by intense meditation on the idea of the minutest 
portion of earth and on the idea of the widest expanse of 
watei, can make this earth move and tremble and be shaken 
violently.’ 4 

And, if Buddha, and all the saints like Buddha 
-endowed with the power of benevolence,® command 
the love and obedience of all the deities, that is 
not the case with ordinary people ; since the oldest 
•days of India — in fact, since palasolithic times — 
deities have assumed two aspects : they are fright- 
ful (rudra) and propitious {Hva) ; they are fanci- 
ful, covetous, capricious; human beings have to 
' tame * them, if they want to live happily. Hence 
the efforts of Buddha to ‘ convert ’ the deities, to 
teach them the elementary rules of morality, ' not 
to kill,’ etc. We are told that he succeeded ; he 
ean at least boast of having converted and turned 
the chief of the spirits, ‘ Holder of the Thunderbolt * 
(Vajrapani guhyesvara), into the protector of the 
faithful ; ® the once formidable goddess of small- 
pox, Haritl, the child-devourer, into protector of 
mothers and of children ; ’ nevertheless, much re- 
mains to be done — as the race of malignant spirits 
is increased every day by the rebirth of malignant 
men — and accoraingly Buddhists have been pro- 
vided with protections, ‘cuirasses’ ikavacha), 
^aritrd {pirit), or raksds, of every kind. We must 
not suppose that the Buddhist monks were, in old 
days, Ignorant of the first principles of the faith, 
namely, that gods have nothing to do with salva- 
tion, that a good Buddhist has nothing to fear 
I On the contrary, Mabayana Buddhism is devotional, and 
Tantrik Buddhism is hturgic. The Ao??WJt-literature is pre- 
-eminent in Tantrism. 

2 Dlghanikdya^ li. 88 f. ; Bhys Davids, ii. 98 f. 
s Rhys Davids, ii. 151 f. 4 115. 

On the power of benevolence see, , Mahavagga* vi. 
-86. 4c ; Chullavagga, v. 6. 1, 

« See E. Senart, * Vajra^api dans les sculptures du Gandhara,’ 
in Antes du congrhs international des orimtalistes, Paris, 
1906-08, I. i. 121; O. M. Pleyte, ‘Vajrapapi als DharmapSla,' 
in Bijd/ragen . . . van Nederlandsch IndU, n. x. [1902} 195 : 
Foucher, li. 106 ; L. de la VaH6e Poussin, JBouddhisnie, Paris. 
1909, pp. 372-376. 

7 See Foucher, Buddhist Studies, tr. F. W. and L. Thomas. 
Paris, 1916. 


from the demons, but sin and distraction (pramada) 
are the real Fiend ; but it may be safely surmised, 
from the texts themselves, that the ancient Bud- 
dhists were concerned with the rdksasas and the 
yalcsas just as Burmese monks are nowadays con- 
cerned with nats, and just as Tibetan monks are 
concerned with yi-dams. 

The stories of the conversion of Vajrapani and 
of Hariti are among the good stories of Bud- 
dhist folklore ; and the history of this conversion, 
i.e. the processes by ’which natiure-gods of the most 
malignant forms have been developed into faithful 
and benevolent deities, is not to be forgotten by 
the student of the history of religion. Buddhism 
has deified its saints and ‘sanctified’ the Hindu 
gods — a movement in two parallel directions, the 
second of which has proved not the less important 
for the prosperity and the longevity of the Good 
Law; both may possibly have modified to some 
extent the primitive position of the Sanglia. Ehys 
Davids remarks ( ‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ SBE xi. [1900] 
20) that the Mahaparinibbana passage commented 
upon above (p. 210, n. 2) ‘ gives Buddhagliosa [the 
orthodox commentator of the Pali canon] a good 
deal of difficulty, as it apparently inculcates offer- 
ings to the gods, which is contrary not only to 
both the letter and spirit of Buddhism, but also to 
the practice of Buddhists.’ EAa^jfi-offerings,jp«i<S- 
offerings — ^that is to say, devotional and liturgie 
offerings — are indeed contrary to the letter and to 
the spirit of the oldest Buddhism, hut it is an old 
Indian dictum that * Each god is entitled to obtain 
his own offering ’ {yddfh yaksas tcldrio balih ) ; and 
it may be confidently asserted that Buddhism has 
never — ^in practice— denied the right hali to the 
right yaksa. These axe mere trifles, small conces- 
sions to the needs of practical life, which cannot 
endanger the normal and energetic endeavour of 
the saint walking in the Path. 

DrTKRATURE.— On the old pantheon in Buddh’cir nr'uch 

information can he found in Ine Monubainai/a.^ I'ta ana .p t t* 
Ata^catiyasutta (Jjlgnamkni a \\ a' '■j \\x\. ) 

L, DL L.\ Vatjjj. Poir'-.ST.V. 

NATURE (Christian). — i. Antecedent factors. 
— Christianity entered into a heritage of ideas 
about the world consisting of a background of 
Semitic mythology, the revelation of the OT with 
Jewish developments of it, certain elements from 
Persian thought, and ultimately the whole frame- 
work of Greek philosophy. 

In its developed form the OT doctrine affirms 
that Jahweh, now the one, universal God, created 
all things out of original chaos, gives a mythical 
(Babylonian) account of the method and process of 
creation (Gn 1-2), and establishes God’s providen- 
tial rule over all things u^on His creatorship 
(Is 40). The world therefore is a manifestation of 
God’s power, glory, and goodness (Pss 19, 29, 104, 
etc.). All the processes of nature are His direct 
acts, the thunder is His voice (Ps 29), the light 
His garment, the winds His messengers, the li^t- 
ning His ministers (Ps 104^* ^). But Jahweh was 
no natnre-god. He was in no way involved in 
nature, no system of natural laws or cosmic prin- 
ciples limited or qualified His action, nor was His 
being dependent on the world. The OT does not 
argue from the world to God in the manner of the 
cosmological and teleological arguments, but it 
descends from the idea of God into the world, and 
in its manifold beauty, power, and goodness it 
apprehends the free and sovereign activity of God 
(P. Thomson, 'God in Nature and in History,’ 
Eap II. L [1881] 161-179, 241-252). 

In post-canonical Jewish literature the ideas of 
God’s freedom, sovereignty, and transcendence 
were still more enhanced; and the idea of the 
world as an independent reality over against God 
is more emphasized. To secure God’s holiness and 
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freedom, He is withdrawn from all direct contact 
with the world, and His action is mediated by 
angels and spirits, personifications of the forces of 
nature and of divine attributes. 

God created at first, besides heaven, earth, and sea, ‘ all the 
spirits which serve before him, the angels of the presence, and 
the angels ofll sanctification, and the angels [of the spirit of the 
fire, and the angelsl of tho =T)irit of tho winds, ai-d the angels 
of the spirit of i ' e cloud- a*id cf daila.ci:-. and rr -now and of 
hail and of hoar iro=i, acd iho ar'cc’- oi !'ne voice^- and of the 
thunder and of ihe iig'ii.iin.ir and rne angels of the spirits of 
cold and of heat, and of ,\jnu'r and of spring and of autumn 
and of summer, and of all the spirits of his creatures which 
are m the heavens and on the earth * (Jub. ii. 2, Charles’s tr. ; 
cf. Enoch Ix. 11 ff.). 

Apart from the personifications, the conception 
is not unlike that of deism. God as First Cause 
created all things, but at the same time He created 
spirits and angels, to which as second causes He 
deputed the control of all the processes of nature. 
It is an amalgam of animism and deism. 

In Alexandria Jewish thought was formulated 
under Greek influence, and the action of God upon 
the world is expressed in more abstract terms. 
The heathen practice of regarding objects of nature 
as ‘ gods that rule the world ’ is repudiated, and 
an ‘argument from design’ is urged as a reason 
why men should recognize God ‘ by giving heed to 
his works’ (Wis 13^'®). Nature is simply and 
directly obedient to God’s will. The marvels of 
OT histo^ were God’s acts of new creation for the 
sake of His people (Wis 19® j cf. Here 

Wisdom personified is the mediator of God’s 
activity in creation and providence (Pr 
Wis 7^* etc.). 

In the more developed system of Philo God’s 
Logos and His powers are at once the media of 
His action and the principles of being and order in 
the world. His fidelity to OT ideas guards Philo 
from merging God and His powers in nature as 
mere immanent principles. He follows the Mosaic 
teaching that God created the world, though 
whether out of nothing or out of pre-existing 
matter is not clear. He carries the doctrine of 
divine transcendence and of the metaphysical anti- 
thesis between God and the world to the extremest 
limit, though he does not accept moral dualism. 
The world in itself is not evil, hut the most perfect 
work of God. PhDo gives profuse descriptions 
and discussions of the world as it exists. He 
follows in the main the teaching of the Greek 
science of his time, but expresses it in allegories of 
OT language. He conceives nature in general as 
a system of uniformities as complete and regular 
as that of modern science. 

‘ Equality, the mother oi justice . . . has ordered all things 
well, things in heaven and things on earth, by immovable laws 
and ordinances ’ {de Justitiat 14). 

Yet some relics of primitive animism survive, as j 
in the idea that the planets were living beings 
which moved themselves in their uniform order 
(see James Drummond, Philo Judceus, London, 
1888, i. 267-313). 

2 . Primitive Christian teaching. — {a) Common 
elements.—rln. the NT, as in the OT, there appears 
a sense of the order and beauty of the world, as 
the product of God’s wisdom, power, and goodness. 
They were not scientific or philosophical principles 
of uniformity or necessity or of the reign of law, 
but a sensus communis oi the customary and 
normal processes of nature. Extraordinary events 
which we call ‘miracles’ were therefore regarded 
as signs and wonders, hut not as violations of a 
natural order or law. They presented no intellec- 
tual problem, for they were manifestations of the 
power of God working freely according to His 
inscrutable will. They were neither contrary to 
nature nor above nature, but a part of the totality 
of divine operation which constituted, sustained, 
and governed the whole world. This pure and 
arbitrary theism had, however, been modified by 


influences of Persian dualism and Greek polydse- 
monism allied with survivals of Semitic animism. 

Angels might intervene and direct the course of 
nature for man’s benefit (Mt 28^, Jn 5^ RVm ; cf. 
Bev 14^® 16^), but th^ too were agents of God’s 
will and ministers of His power. Demons and evil 
spirits could also work injury to man, and certain 
classes of diseases were traced to their agency. 
The devil and his angels were a semi-independent 
kingdom over against God, but they too were sub- 
ject to the power of God. 

(6) Jestis Christ adopted these ideas and terms 
of His time. But whatever of dualism or plural- 
ism was involved in them He eliminated by bring- 
ing all the processes of nature into the most direct 
and intimate relation with the idea of the Father- 
hood of God. This governed His fundamental 
attitude towards nature. God’s love and care for 
man determined all His activity in the woild. and 
nothing happened except by the Father’s will. 

‘ All things are possible with God ’ (Mk 10^), and 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground without the 
Father’s will (Mt 10^). God gives ‘good things’ 
to them that ask Him (Mt 7^^), and those who seek 
first His Kingdom and His righteousness will find 
nature and providence gracious (Mt 6^). The pro- 
cesses of nature were neither eudeemonistic nor 
retributive in detail. Pain and sorrow were 
terrible realities which the best could least avoid. 
On the other hand, a misfortune like blindness 
need not be the result of sin ( Jn 9^^*), and calami- 
ties did not prove that the victims were greater 
sinners than others (Lk 13'*). The lilies grew 
beautiful, although they neither toiled nor spun. 
God ‘ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust’ 
(Mt 5^®). The order of nature is the process of 
divine love and mercy. Christ’s view of the world 
is teleological and optimistic. God directs all 
nature to fulfil His fatherly purpose, and nothing 
exists or happens which cannot be subordinated to 
that purpose. 

The sayings of Jesus are unique in their time for 
their appreciation of nature’s glory. His interest 
extended to birds and fl.owers, and His parables 
reveal that intimate communion with Nature 
which enabled Him to see in her face the symbols 
and the efiulgence of divine truth. He loved all 
Nature. There might he evil spirits, alien enemies 
in Nature’s realm, and in men sin and evil were 
manifest, but Jesus taught no doctrine of perma- 
nent and radical evil in the nature of things. He 
was no ascetic who held things to be evil in them- 
selves, He condemned the pursuit of mammon 
and riches only because men made things their 
supreme good and put them in the place of God. 
But He appreciated things in their right place and 
use (Mt IP® 15^^ Lk 7®^). And, even so far as the 
world had been subordinated to evil influences by 
men’s sins, God’s action in it would eliminate the 
evil and bring into existence a regenerate world 
(Mt 19®®, Lk 20®^'®®). This is no scientific or philo- 
sophic theory of the universe. It was not then, 
nor is it yet, demonstrably true. But it is the 
attitude or Christian faith towards the universe, 
because it is the Father’s work. 

(c) Apostolic theories, — Christ’s ruling ideas 
appear in the writings of the apostles, hut, as they 
addressed heathen as well as Jewish readers, they 
had occasion to develop in a more speculative way 
the conception of the relation of God to the world. 
Paul in several places expresses the principles that 
were subsequently developed into the cosmological 
and teleological proofs or the being of God. At 
Lystra he declared that the living God ‘ made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in 
them is,’ and that ‘he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave you from 
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heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness* {Ae 14^'^*^'^). He 
used similar arguments on Mars* Hill (Ac 1724 - 26 ) 
and in the Epistle to the Romans The point 

of the argument in each case is, not the being of 
God, which is assumed, hut His nature and opera- 
tion. Creation, providence, and nature are mani- 
festations and proofs of the unity, spirituality, 
power, and goodness of God. Conversely, the I 
Apostle’s conception of God becomes his interpre- 
tation of nature. Paul is acutely conscious of the 
lesence of evil and sin in the world (Eph 2 ^)- Sin 
as made its seat in the flesh, whose very nature 
has been therefore corrupted (Ro 7^®). Yet Paul’s 
view of the universe as a whole is optimistic. ‘ To 
them that love God all things work together for 
good* (Ro 8 ^; cf. vv.®>* The world as God’s 
creation is essentially good. Man’s sin has sub- 
jected it to vanity, hut it has not turned nature 
from God’s purpose of goodness, and His salvation 
will deliver it from corruption ‘ into theliherty of 
the glory of the children of God.’ 

Paul retains the OT idea of God’s direct creator- 
ship (2 Co 4®, 1 Co 12 ^® 15®®), hut in his later wait- 
ing as well as m Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel 
traces are found of the Philonic doctrine of the 
Logos as the mediator of creation and the prin- 
ciple of nature. The term is used only in the 
Fourth Gospel, where the Logos is identified with 
Christ, and represented as issuing from God to be 
the maker of all things and the principle of life 
and light immanent in the world (Jn 
Similarly, according to Paul and Hebrews, Christ 
emanates from God (Ph 2 ®, He 1 ®) and ‘ all things 
have been created through him, and unto him , . . 
and in him ail things consist ’ (Col 1 ^®* God 
‘ appointed him heir of all things, through whom 
also he made the worlds* (He P). This concep- 
tion of the Logos, as it is the interpretation of 
nature, differs in some important respects from 
that of Philo. The Logos is more closely identified 
with God, and therefore expresses better God’s 
creative activity and immanence in the world. 
Its identification with Christ gives it the moral 
significance of His person, and the world process 
derived from Him is likewise moral (W. Beyschlag, 
MT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1895, ii. 98), 
The dualism which Philo had inherited from Plato 
is thus almost, if not entirely, eliminated. Per- 
haps something of it survives in Paul’s doctrine of 
the flesh, in the belief in evil spirits, and particu- 
larly in the J ohannine idea of the world as evil. 
This world is primarily the world of men in their 
opposition to God (Jn 17^®, 1 Jn3^*^®), but sin 
has vitiated the whole fabric of society, and even 
the objects of creation which form its environment 
(1 Jn 2 ^®"^^). Yet God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son to save it (Jn 3^®), and 
in the final consummation of salvation He will 
make a new heaven and a new earth (Rev 21). 
Man may he sanctified in flesh and spirit (1 Th 4^ 
5^, Ro 6 ^®). All rule and authority and power 
and dominion, all evil spirits, will be brought into 
final subjection to Jesus Christ (1 Co 
Eph P«-). 

Judaism had over-emphasized the transcendence 
of God and His arbitrary rule over the world. 
Greek thought tended to merge God in the world, 
which then became a necessary manifestation of 
divine reason. Christ and the apostles qualified 
Jewish transcendence by the rev^ation of God in 
Christ and of His immanence in nature and man. 
Yet it was not the essential and necessary imma- 
nence of Greek thought, but the personal and moral 
immanence of love and grace. Christ interpreted 
nature through His own filial consciousness of the 
Father ; and the apostles through Christ’s moral 
and redemptive personality. Nature, therefore. 


could not be a system of mechanical uniformity and 
necessity, but it was a moral order in which God’s 
unchanging purpose of grace is realized in His free 
activity through Christ. In such a system the 
antithesis of natural and supernatural could not 
arise, for with God all things are pc^sible and 
natural, and without Him nothing is possible. 

3 . Hellenistic-Christian theories. — {a) Assimila- 
tion , — When the Christian Church entered the 
heathen world, it came face to face with a long 
tradition of Greek cosmology and science. Plato 
had established a dualistic separation between the 
sensual and the supersensual, between the world 
and God. Aristotle had defined their relation 
theistically — God was the First Cause of the world 
— ^and he had greatly enlarged the scientific know- 
ledge of the world. The Stoics had conceived the 
universe as a system of law and necessity, wherein 
the world-process was ordered and governed by the 
divine Logos, and, inconsistently, they interpreted 
the process teleologically as realizing the ends of 
divine reason. Eclecticism had gathered all these 
ideas together into a more or less coherent system. 
On the basis of Platonic dualism Aiistotle’s 
scientific theism and Stoic monism had so far 
coalesced that God as transcendent cause was con- 
ceived as creator of the world and as the author 
and snstainer of its order and law. 

Both the natural tendency to assimilate pre- 
valent ideas and the necessity to commend itself to 
contemporary intelligence compelled Christianity 
to assume a scientific and philosophic form, which 
it did by adopting the current ideas of Greek 
science without change, and by adapting to its use 
such jphilosophic principles as would best harmonize 
with its own principles. 

(5) The Gnostics. — The Gnostics were the first 
Christian theologians who developed a theory of 
the universe on the basis of religion. On two 
points their theories diverged so widely from the 
Christian position as to involve a direct contradic- 
tion of it. They conceived the relation of God to 
the spiritual universe pantheisticaUy rather than 
theistically, as a process of emanation rather than 
as an act of creation. On the other hand, they 
conceived the material universe in a thoroughly 
dualistic fashion. The formless matter out of 
which the world was mafic, by one of the lower 
seons or spirits, was evil anfi antagonistic to Gofi, 
so that the cosmic process was a strife between 
good and evil, and nature was so predominantly 
evil that it was destined to perish in the process of 
the redemption and restoration of the world of 
spirits. A still more extreme dualism, moral and 
metaphysical, was embodied in Manichseism {q.v . ; 
see also Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, iii. 316-336). 
Such dualism was not only inconsistent with 
the Divine Fatherhood, but incompatible with the 
more general principles of monotheism, and the 
Christian Church opposed Maniehmism and re- 
pudiated Gnosticism. 

(c) The Greek Apolo^ts and Fathers.’^-Th^ 
Greek Apologists and Fathers developed a new 
theo^ of the world, which, while it did not quite 
eliminate dualism, strove to comprehend under the 
category of the Logos the complete rule of God 
over the whole world-process. 

^God, the Maker of this universe, has made all things fay 
the Logos which is from him " (Athenag. Leg. iv.). 

*The immediate Creator, and, as it were, very Maker of the 
world was the Logos, the Son of God, while the Father of the 
Logos, by commanding His own Son— the Logos — to create 
the world, is primarily its Creator * (Origen, c. Celsum^ vi. 60). 

‘ Foi God IS good, or rather is essentially the source of good- 
ness : nor could one that is good he niggardly of anything : 
whence, grudging existence to none, He has made alf things 
out of nothing by His own Logos, Jesus Christ onr Lord’ 
(Athan. de Imam. iii. 3). 

As to the method of creation, the account given 
in Genesis was generally accepted, but with vary- 
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ing interpretations. Clement and Origen defended 
the Mosaic cosmogony, hut, hy allegorical inter- 
pretation, they read into it much of their Neo- 
Platonic philosophy. " 

* God of ms goodness and love created the world of Ideas, the 
invisible heaven and earth, and in accordance with this divine 
model, the Word gave shape and substance to the material 
umverse ’ (0. Bigg, The Christian Platmists of Alexandria^ 
p, 107 ; cl. p. 240). 

Creation was an eternal process issuing from the 
Unchangeable essence of God, and therefore of the 
nature of a physical and necessary emanation, as 
distinguished from the Christian idea of a free 
creative act, which was the general view of the 
Greek Fathers in the 4th and 5th centuries 
(Origen, de Prin. i. ii. 10, in. iv. 3; Harnack, 
iii. 249 ; cf. Windelband, Hist, of Philosophy ^ p. 
2501). 

From the Apologists to Athanasius, there was 
also considerable development of ideas on the two ! 
points of the immediacy and completeness of God’s 
creative act. The mediating Logos, according to | 
the Apologists, was an independent bein^ of tem- 
poral origin ; according to the Alexandnans, He 
was co-eternal with God, but ^repos OeSs ; according 
to Athanasius, He was co-eternal and consub- 
stantial with God, so that God in Him stood in 
direct relation to the world. According to the 
Apologists, the world was created out of pre-exist- 
ing matter (Justin, Apol. i. 10) ; according to the 
Alexandrians, God created out of nothing the 
matter with which He made the wmrld (Clem. 
Strom. V. xiv. 89 ; Origen, dePrin. Ii. i. 4f.) ; and 
Athanasius argues that Almighty God could only 
create out of nothing {de Incarn. li, 4f.). 

God of His goodness created the world for the 
sake of rational beings. From Plato downwards 
the world was conceived teleologically as the scene 
and process whereby God realized His purpose of 

f oodness towards man. For man as a rational 
eing was essentially superior to all creatures, and 
the whole of nature is arranged to supply his needs 
and to afford opportunity for the development of 
his rational capacity (Origen, c. Celsum, iv. 75-99). 
It might therefore be expected that the world in 
all its parts and operations would manifest the 
wisdom and goodness of God. And the Greeks, 
both pagan and Christian, were duly impressed 
with the unity, harmony, order, and beauty of the 
universe. Although the Greek theologians had 
but little scientific interest in nature, they make 
frequent references to its order and bounty as 
evidences of the being and nature of God (e.y., 
Origen, c. Celsum^ i. 23). 

Yet the harmony was manifestly marred by evil, 
'The sure and universal oonvictiou was that the present 
condition and course of the world is not of God, hut is of the 
devil * (Harnacfe, i. 182). 

All Christian doctrine involves the idea of a fall, 
whereby the processes of nature as well as the 
lives of men were turned aside from their original 
and proper course, Platonic and Gnostic theories 
which traced evil to matter, and which would 
therefore make evil inherent in nature, were indeed 
strenuously repudiated. The fall was moral, not 
natural, and due to the voluntary acts of rational 
creatures, among whom Origen reckoned the sun, 
moon, and stars, as well as men, angels, and evil 
spirits {de Prin. ii. ix. 6). But he regards even 
the diversity and plurality in the universe as a 
departure from the unity, from God — a meta- 
physical fall which seems to establish evil in the 
nature of things. And the practical dualism of 
asceticism and monasticism found much support in 
Origen’s philosophy. But his belief in monotheism, 
in the almighty power and goodness of God, and in 
free will led Ori^n, like the other Greek Fathers, 
to deny vigorously that evil inhered in nature. He 
also rejected the idea of a mechanical uniformity. 


either in the recurring cycles of the universe or in 
the order of nature, because it would exclude the 
free will from whose acts sin and evil had to be 
derived. Nor was evil permitted to mar ultimately 
the perfection of God’s plan, for He so orders the 
whole that it fulfils one ideal of perfect harmony 
{ib. n. i. 3). He has so ordained the cycles of the 
aeons and the processes of nature that they serve 
to discipline rational beings, and to lead them back 
to the original unity. Thus will all evil and 
disorder disappear ‘when all things shall be re- 
established in a state of unity and when God shall 
be all in all’ {ih. ill. vi. 6). Apocalyptic hopes 
proved the way of escape from dualism and despair 
for the early Church. Because of sin the present 
world was evil and under the dominion of demons, 
but it was a temporary phase to pass away speedily, 
and a restored and renovated world after God’s 
perfect plan would soon be ushered in with the 
new age. Though the world was bad, nature was 
good and able to cast off its evil condition. 

4. The Latin Fathers. — The Latin Fathers 
adopt in the main the theory of the universe 
developed in Greek theology, though with some 
characteristic differences. 

‘The one God, by His commanding’ word, His arranging 
wisdom. Hip might' r>ov-cr brought forth irom nothing this 
entire mass of our t\or!d, A-irh all its array of elements, bodies, 
spirits, for the glory of His majesty ' (Tert. Apol 17 ; cf. 11, 21). 

The Genesis story is accepted literally as the way 
in which God perfected all His works in due order 
(Tert. adv. Herm. 29). 

(a) Tertullian. — Tertullian states with new em- 
phasis and clearness that God made the world out 
of nothing and it will therefore return to nothmg. 
This is the theme of several of his treatises against 
the Gnostics (e.g., adv. Herm.y adv. Vcdent.). 
One characteristic difference between Greek and 
Latin thought was that the former was never 
quite free from a pantheistic tendency to derive the 
world to some extent by way of emanation from 
God’s essence, hut in I^atin thought God’s creative 
activity is free and even arbitrary, for it is not 
conditioned by His essence. Conversely, the world 
thus made out of nothing hy God’s free act assumes 
a more independent existence over against God. 
Although Tertullian and Minucius Felix wrote 
against Stoicism and rejected its pantheism, their 
view of nature as a totality of substances, laws, 
principles, and order, once created complete in 
itself, was largely Stoic, To the Stoic conception 
of a self-snbsistent world they added the Hebrew- 
Ghristian conception of God as its original Creator. 
They came nearer to the deistic view than the 
Greeks. Nature was a most holy and * reverend ’ 
work of God, ‘an object of reverence’ (Tert. 
adv. Marcion. iii. 11, de Anima, 27). As it en- 
shrines the wisdom and truth of God, man may 
learn from it the general principles of religion and 
morality apart from revelation [de Ees. Cam. 12). 
There is a common law of God ‘ prevailing all over 
the world, engraven on the natural tables’ {de 
Corona, 5f.). Tertullian appeals to the Eoman 
emperors for the fundamental human right to 
worship as a privilege of nature {ad Scapulam, 2). 
The knowledge of God is manifest, not only from 
the works of His hands, but from ‘ the noble testi- 
mony of the human soul by nature Christian ’ 
{Apol. 17 ; ot. de Test, Animce, 1). Christian ex- 
perience is the special realm of the supernatural 
I'evelation and operation of the Spirit of God, hut 
all nature’s processes also correspond with the 
mind of God. There are two divine operations, 
natural and supernatural, but one truth. Ter- 
tullian shows a deep interest in the detailed pro- 
cesses of nature, which he conceived in the manner 
of Heraclitus as continual change ending in a final 
confiagration. He realized the difficulty which 
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evil and sin presented to his view of nature as a 
perfect work of God. Some evils and calamities 
he explains as means to the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose, hut radical evil and sin he traces to the 
free action of men and evil spirits. Nature is 
originally and essentially good, but the devil is the 
corrupter of nature (c?e Cult. Fmn. i. 8). Yet he 
cannot corrupt the substance created by God. 
Paul’s censure of the flesh applies not to its sub- 
stance but to its action {dz Bes, Cam. 10). Christ 
abolishes not carnem peccati but peccatmn camisy 
not the substance of flesh but its culpa {de Cam. 
Christie 16). And in the human soul the rational 
element belongs to its nature, but the irrational 
elements and the sinful tendencies emanate from 
the devil and enter the soul by acts of sin [de 
Anima, 16). Yet sin entered into human nature, 
and so into the world, at so early a stage that in a 
secondary sense it has become part of nature. 

‘ The corruption of our nature is another nature, having a god 
and father of its own, the author of corruption ' [deAmma, 41 ; 
cf, 16, 27, 39). 

Even death is not a condition of nature, but the 
result of sin — the product of a fault and defect 
which is not itself natural ; but it is easy to apply 
the term ‘natuial’ to faults and defects that are 
inseparable from us since our birth, or even earlier 
(Traducianism). Thus, while Tertuilian vigor- i 
ously contends against the metaphysical dualism 
of the Gnostics, and in the main adopts the opti- 
mistic theory of nature which he had derived from 
the Greeks, his deep sense of sin and evil led him 
to lay the foundations of that Western doctrine of 
radical evil which was more fully developed by I 
Augustine. TertuUian’s writings also abound in 
ascetic teachings which easily led to the pessimism 
and contempt of nature that became rife in later 
ages. The large place and powerful influence 
'v^ch he ascribes to the devil in human conduct 
and destiny were inconsistent with an optimistic 
conception of nature in the widest sense. He 
never really faced the problem of evil on the large 
scale. He could retain his conception of nature as 
a perfect work of God only by assuming a realm 
of evil outside nature balanced by a realm of grace 
above nature, neither of which he attempted to fit 
into a theory of reality as a whole. 

(b) Augustine. — The doctrine of radical evil was 
further developed by Ambrose of I^lan (see 
Hamack, v, 49), and was finally stated as part of a 
system of the universe by his disciple, Augustine, 
with Augustine Patristic thought for the first 
tme attains to a thoroughly subjective point of 
view. God and the soul are the two poles on 
which his whole system revolves. His interest in 
external nature and his theories of it are therefore 
seconda^ to and d^endent upon his view of the 
relation between Goa and the soul. His phUosophy 
is fundamentally spiritualistic. He even ap- 
proaches panegoism. Will is the sole efficient 
cause. The will of God is the original and 
supreme cause of all things. Created spirits, 
angels and men, both good and bad, are also 
efficient causes in a secondary sense, but they 
have no power except what God has bestowed 
upon them. Material or natm'al causes are not 
efficient causes at all, ‘ because they can only do 
what the wills of spirits do by them.’ Nature as 
a system of law and order is * an order of causes in 
which the highest efficiency is attributed to the 
will of God^ [de Civ. Dei, v. 9). God, being 
supremely good, can will only that which is good, 
and therefore all nature or substance is essentially 
good. By His good will He has given existence, 
form, quality, life, reason, beauty, position, rela- 
tion, and all other attributes to everything in its 
due order, not only to heaven and earth, men and 
angels, but to the smallest and most contemptible 


animal, to the feather of a bird, the flower of a 
plant, the leaf of a tree — all have their harmoiw 
and mutual place as parts of the great whole. It 
is not a necessaiy unifoimity in nature, but the 
harmony of God’s will. Even mhacles are miracles 
only in a relative sense, for all events, whether 
normal or abnormal, issue directly from the will of 
God. Even the evil which other wills do, God so 
overrules that it does not mar, but rather com- 
pletes, the harmony of His good purpose [id. v. 11, 
vii. 30, X. 12, xi. 22, d-e Morious Manich. 7, c. 
Faustum, xxi. 5). 

Yet Augustine was intensely conscious of the 
reality of evil both in himself and in the 'world 
around him. In their normal state both the indi- 
vidual soul and h-uman society were given over to 
evil as kingdoms of the devil. But this too was 
not of nature, but of will. God was the author 
of all natures and substances, and He could make 
nothing evil [de Moribus Manich. 2). 

* The origin of sin is in the will , therefore in the will also is 
the ongin of evil, both in the sense of acting against a 311 st 
precept and m the sense of suffering under a just sentence ‘ 
(c Faustum, xxii. 22 ; cf. de Ctv. Let, xii. 1 ). 

Physical evil is the result of moral evil. Pelagius 
argued therefore that nature, in spite of sin, is 
essentially good, because sin is only a momentary 
act of 'will that cannot pervert or corrupt the nature 
or produce an e’vil nature (Hamack, v. 194). But 
Augustine held that nature and 'will are so inti- 
mately bound up together that the will perverted 
by sin perverts and vitiates the nature itself, so 
that it becomes imjiotent to resist sin (‘natura 
•vitiata, massa perditionis, non posse non peecaze ’). 
But there was in Augustine’s doctrine a deeper 
element of dualism, a relic of Manichsean or 
Platonic influence, for the nature that w'as 
vitiated by sin held the capacity of corruption 
because it was created out of nothing, and evil is 
the privation of being ; Augustine seems to legard 
the privation of existence in created things as 
in^ some sense a positive evil [de Moribus Mamch. 
vii. 10, c. Epistolam Manichcei, xxxvi. 41). On the 
other hand, nature thus vitiated by sin can be 
restored to goodness, not by the creative or provi- 
dential act of God, but by a supernatural act of 
grace through Jesus Christ and the Church, which 
is therefore a new and higher order of existence 
over against the old order of the sinful world. 
External nature is involved in the calamity of sin 
as the instrument of its punishment. God has not 
withdrawn all His creative goodness, for He has 
filled this misery of the human race with the rich 
and countless blessings of nature, and of the arts 
and sciences of civilized life [de Civ. Dei, xxii. 22, 
23, 24). Yet the whole framework of nature has 
been irretrievably disordered by sin : 

‘ From this bell upon earth there is no escape, save through 
the grace of the Saviour* [ib. S3di. 22), and *all to which the 
New Testament invites belongs to that future inhentance which 
awaits us in the world to come' (i 6 . xxi. 15). 

Nature as it is, therefore, stands in a double an- 
tithesis ; (1) to original nature as God created it^ 
and (2) to tifie realm of grace into which the elect 
are delivered from the corruption and misery of 
the present world. Augustine’s doctrine of the 
two realms, of nature and ^ace, or of the natural 
and supernatural, has held sway over Christian 
thought down to the present time. 

5 . Mediaeval supernaturalism. — The living in- 
terest of mediaeval thought was almost entirely 
metaphysical. 

[a) John Scotus Erigena, the most po-werful 
and original mind m the early Middle Ages, in hia 
chief work, de Division Naturce, defines nature as 
the processus of the divine being in four successive 
stages : (1) nature uncreated and creating, or God 
in Himself i (2) nature created and creating, or 
€rod as prolated cause of all things; (3) nature 
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created but not creating, the world as the con- 
tinuous evolution process of the one divine sub- 
stance; (4) nature neither creating nor created, 
God all m all at the end of the process. 

‘Of fatal necessity God .norvr 'n^o 

Himself; this is the final c '''“j u -'i'' ■ 
the Great (M. de Wu // t 1/-.. .• /'^ » . 

pp. 167-170) 

Erigena’s identification of all reality with God 
was not generally accepted by the Church, but the 
predominance of the metaphysical standpoint is 
equally manifest in the chief problem that engaged 
the thought of the later Scholastics. 

(5) The controversy about universals. — ^The pro- 
blem was mainly epistemological. Eealists and 
conceptualists were manifestly concerned about 
abstract ideas, and nominalism, in spite of its more 
empirical trend, confined its outlook to the abstract 
problem of knowledge, and developed no interest 
in things. 

(c) The mediaeval metaphysics of nature, apart 
from Erigena*s pantheism, was in all essentials 
Augustine’s. God created all things by, an act 
of will after the exemplar that He had in His mind 
(Aquinas, Summa Theol. I. xix. 4). He created aJl 
nature’s good, and evil is neither a being nor a 
good, but the absence of being {ih, xlviii.). The 
causality of God extends to all beings, not only to 
species, but to individuals. All things are directed 
by God to one end. The order of the universe is 
also a good which God has created {ih. xxii. 1, 2). 
And this order involves a gradation of being which 
admits the possibility of evil, but all actual evil 
issues from evil wills [ib. xlix.). All the Scholastics 
regarded the world chiefly as an effect of which 
God is the cause. Anselm, indeed, not content to 
base the proof of God’s existence on creation, devised 
the ontological argument, but his successors rejected 
it, and fell back on proofs of the cosmological type. 
These have been criticized as implying a deistic 
separation between God and the world which limits 
His being and negates His immanence, but it is 
equally true that they tend to empty the world 
of its reality, for its substance or nature which was 
good was only the activity of God, while the evil 
in it was the negation of divine activity. 

{d) Practical dualism, — ^While the metaphysical 
theory of evil represented it as negation, for the 
practical thought of the time it was the most 
terrible and dominant reality. The dual istic trend 
in earlier thought ran riot in the Middle Ages xmder 
the two forms of asceticism and diabolism, (i.) 
From the 2nd cent, downwards ascetic ideas asserted 
themselves in the Church. In the 3rd cent, men 
began to flee from this evil world to find peace and 
salvation in the desert. During the 4th cent, mon- 
asticism established itself as a permanent institu- 
tion in the East. Its rise in the West was later — 
the Benedictine order in jthe 6th cent., the Clunian 
reform in the 11th, the Mendicant orders in the 
13th — but it dominated the life and thought of the 
Western Church in the Middle Ages. Its chief, 
though not its only, underlying principles were 
that the world of sense was evil and therefore to ! 
be avoided, and that the normal processes of nature 
were, if not essentially evil, ^ at least occasions of 
evil. 

* To many, indeed, virginity was neither more nor less than 
the very essence of Christian morality ’ (Hamack, Monmtidsm, 
Eng. tr , London, 1901, pp. 65, 67). 

(ii.) Above all, the present world was under the 
dominion of the devil and his host of evil demons. 
Primitive animism, belched forth from the abysses 
of Western paganism, allied itself with Manichsean, 
monastic, and chiliastic elements in the mind of 
the Church, and all but submerged Christian mono- 

1 St. Francis of Assisi was a notable exception, whose love of 
nature was ^ual to his asceticism, but he stood alone, except 
for some intimations of a revived appreciation of nature found 
in poetry. 


theism and every idea of a world created, ordered, 
and ruled by divine wisdom and goodness. Evil 
spirits swarmed upon the earth, ubiquitous and 
nearly all-powerful. Nature and man were their 
playthings. Magic, sorcery, witchcraft, posses- 
sion, incubi, succubce, alchemy, heresy, even science 
and philosophy, were forms of their activity. God, 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, saints, and sacraments 
afforded but uncertain protection against their 
devices to destroy men’s souls. For the popular 
mind, a metaphysical supernaturalism was a poor 
protection against a nature diabolism. 

(e) Symbolism. — The remedy was sought neither 
in science nor in theology, but in a symbolic inter- 
pretation of nature. If actual nature had been 
reduced to vanity by evil spirits, it still retained 
the form and image of the true and good, and so- 
could be the efficacious instrument of divine grace. 
The idea ^bat th^ng« b.*d a double meaning, one 
ob’. ir.d .Uoim'i- ! Isi'u..- li prevailed in many 
forms, in animism, poetry, Christ’s parables, Plato’s 
idealism, Alexandrian allegorism. The Patristic 
age developed the doctrine that the water of 
baptism, and the bread and wine in the Supper, 
had a mysterious and miraculous significance and 
efficacy for salvation. But there was no logical 
reason for limiting symbolical significance to a few 
natural elements. Sacraments were multiplied, 
and Hugo of St. Victor (1096-1141), in his de Sacra- 
mentis Christiance Fidei, propounded the theory 
that the whole visible creation was a symbol of the 
invisible world and a revelation of divine truth (H. 
0. Taylor, The Mediceval Mind^, vol. ii. ch. xxix.). 
But the symbolical interpretation of nature did not 
really reconcile it to God nor present a Christian 
theory of it. It was but a magic bridge cast by 
illusion over the chasm of dualism, and it availed 
only so long as the illusion lasted. When men at 
last brushed away the cobwebs of animism, dia- 
bolism, and symbolism, and gazed upon Nature 
herself, they entered into a universe very different 
from the supernaturalism and symbolism of the 
Church. 

6. Physical science in the Middle Ages.— The 
mediseval Church preserved the tradition of science, 
and in its later period one here and there who mani- 
fested a new interest in nature may be reckoned 
as a forerunner of the modem science of nature. 
The end of the Patristic age, from Ambrose and 
Augustine to Gregory, descended to the lowest 
level of ignorance and indifference about nature.. 
A semi-mythical book called the Fhysiologns sup- 
plied the place of natural history (Taylor, i. 76).. 
Boethius (470-525), by his translation of Porphyry’s 
Isagoge and Aristotle’s de Categoriis and de Inter- 
pretatione, revived some study of logic. Martianus 
CapeUa (5th cent.), in his Satyricon, or de N^iptiis 
Mercurii et Philologice, gave a compendium of the 
seven liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic 
{=trivium), arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and 
music {=^guadrivium), which became the standard 
text-book. Similar compendia were de Artibus ac 
Disciplinis JLiberalium Litterarum of Cassiodorus. 
(c. 470-570), Originum sen Etymologiarum Libri XX 
of Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), ie Natura Perum 
of the Venerable Bede (c. 674-734), and de Universo 
of Babanus Maurus (c. 776-856). Physics or natural 
science was included in all the traditional divisions, 
of philosophy, but it only amounted to a collection 
of traditional lore. 

From the 10th to the 12th cent, a new quickening 
influence emerged in the Arabian philosopny derived 
from Aristotle by Avicenna (980-1037) and AverroSs 
(1126-98). Gerbert of Aurillac (c. 950-1003) handled 
the traditional material with a new sense of the 
importance of mathematics and natural science. 
The school of Chartres was a centre of great intel- 
lectual activity. Bernard (1090-1153) wrote on 
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Porphyry, and, nnder Piatonic influence, conceived 
nature as a living organi sm . His brother, Theoderic 
{c. 1100-55), compiled numerous books of natural 
knowledge. Gilbert de la Porr4e (1076-1154) wrote 
de Sex Principiis — an attempt to complete Aiisto tie’s 
treatment of the categories. William of Conches 
(1080-1154), in his Magna de Naturis Pkilosophia 
and de Philosophia Mtmdi, propounded an atomic 
theory of the universe, and displayed the interest 
in the medical and physiological studies of Galen 
and Hippocrates which marked the school of 
Chartres. John of Salisbury (? 1115-80) and Alan 
de Lille (? 1128-1202) closed the period of mere 
compilers and disseminators of ancient know- 
ledge. 

The greater writings of Aristotle were redis- 
covered about the middle of the 12th century. The 
stages of their appropriation by the Christian Church 
are represented by the writings of Alexander of 
Hales (t 1245), Albertus Magnus (c. 1200-80), and 
Thomas Aquinas. Aristotle’s spirit of observation 
and research into nature affected Albert more than 
the others, but his scientific achievements were 
negligible. Vincent of Beauvais (c 1190-1264), in 
his Speculum Majus, another encycioptedia, reveals 
a genuine interest in nature (Taylor, ii. 247 
But all these men, whatever they obseived and 
admired of nature, looked out upon it fiom the 
prison-house of Scholastic metaphysics. Roger 
Bacon (? 1210-? 1294) was of a different type — the 
herald of a new day. He revolted against the a 
priori^ methods of Scholasticism, and laid down the 
experimental method of modem science as the only 
adequate way of investigating nature — ‘Oportet 
ergo omnia certificari per viam experientise ’ (id. 
ii. 586). 

One important result of the new recognition of 
nature as a witness of truth, and of science and 
philosophy as media of knowledge, was a new 
emphasis upon the distinction between natural and 
supernatural knowledge, and the acceptance of the 
doctrine of twofold truth, one secundum rationem 
and the other secundum fidem. Albert and 
Thomas recognized the distinction between natural 
and revealed religion and tried to reconcile them. 
Buns Seotus allowed to philosophy and theology, the 
natural and the supernatural, each its separate 
realm. But very soon the divergence grew still 
wider. 

7 . Humanism and science.— In the 15th cent, the 
study of the classics led men back to a new appre- 
ciation of nature and a free investigation of it, 
which in the 16th cent, produced the beginnings 
of modern science. 

(a) The philosophy of the Renaissance was not so 
much a new theory of nature as a new attitude 
towards it. But the scientific discoveries of 
Copernicus and others in the 16th cent., of Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton, transformed the conception 
of nature, and came into conflict with much that 
had been embodied in Roman Catholic dogma. 
Since the Church would not reconstruct its dogmas, 
a deep cleavage was made between theology and 
science, and once more nature was abandoned, if 
not to the devil, to what was confessedly an un- 
Christian interpretation. From the standpoint 
of Roman Catholic dogma the modem conception 
of nature is essentially nn*Christian and in most 
respects even anti-Christian. 

(b) Protestantism as represented in theology was 
only partially and gradually liberated from medise- 
yal metaphysics, but the new spirit of free inquiry 
into nature^s secrets found more complete egres- 
sion in philosophy, science, and literature. Bence 
arose the so-called ' conflict between religion and 
science,’ which was really a conflict between the 
old and new systems of pMlosoj)hy and science. 

(c) Rationalism. — Preoccupation with external j 


nature exclusively in the 17th and 18th centuries 
produced materialism, sensationalism, and rational- 
ism — systems which denied altogether any spirit- 
ual meaning to nature. 

[d) Pantheism at the other extreme, by identify- 
ing God as natura naturans with the^world as 
natura naturata^ also made all reality an im- 
personal, non-moral system of necessity. 

(e) Deism . — The deists, both heterodox and ortho- 
dox, accepted the current scientific view of nature 
as a unifoi m system of properties and laws which 
worked automatically, but in virtue of God’s 
creative act, and they found in it therefore evi- 
dences of certain universal truths of religion — God, 
virtue, future rewards and punishments. The 
orthodox school affirmed in addition certain special 
revelations and acts of God by which He remedied 
the defects that had entered into nature’s mechan- 
ism along with sin. These the rationalists denied. 
But both schools assumed a twofold dualism of God 
and the world, of the supernatural and natural, 
and both placed God noi'm: ffy outside the universe. 
Nature and the ( 'lirisi lau ; ovelation were two dis- 
tinct operations of God, and the tendency was to 
regard nature independently of God as self-suffi- 
cient and self-explanatory. 

(/) Naturalis^n . — In the 19th cent, naturalism 
(and positivism), allied with agnosticism, became 
the legitimate successor of deism. Physical science 
in itself need not be relimous or irreligious, but, if it 
is put forw'ard as a philosophy, as a complete and 
adequate account of the world as a whole, it involves 
the denial of any moral or spiritual significance in 
the world. Writers like Huxley and Spencer limited 
( all knowledge * in the proper sense of knowing ’ to 
phenomena ; and religion, the spiritual, the super- 
natural, were relegated to the region of the ‘ un- 
known and unknowable’; but the knowledge of 
nature therefore could have no religious^significancse. 
A similar hut less drastic dualism between scienti- 
fic knowledge of nature and religious knowledge as 
j it is given in Christian experience appears in the 
school of Ritschl and in writers like Mansel and 
I Newman. 

I 8 . Idealism and theism. — But modern thought has 
not been content to rest in a view of nature which 
leaves the new knowledge unrelated to religion, or 
which makes nature a complete antithesis both to 
God and to the spiritual being of man. A long 
succession of philosophers — Descartes and Leibniz, 
Kant, Berkeley and Butler, Hegel, Lotze, the 
Cairds, Rudolf Eucken, James Ward, and many 
more — ^liave striven to interpret nature in corre- 
lation with the conception of God as living and 
personal, free and immanent in the world, by His 
power, wisdom, and continually forming 

and guiding it to i •! J ii* 1 1 ' - ^-(irfect purpose of holi- 
ness and love. This theistic philosophy has not 
solved all its problems. The relation of the in- 
finite to the finite, of the eternal to time and to the 
process of evolution, of the One to the many, the 
existence of evil, both moral and j^hysical, are 
yet BO more than formulated questions without 
answers. Theism is more a faith than a science, 
and it is not altogether a Christian faith. Modem 
thought cannot accept the Patristic and Scholastic 
method of imposing a Christian interpretation upon 
nature by authority. The Christian view has 
found more confident expression in some modern 
poets, such as Wordsworth and Browning, than in 
phriosophy,* The speculative methods of theistic 
philosophy move but slowly and uncertainly 
towards Christ’s idea of the world as the Father’s 
home and workshop. All that can be said is that 
theism represents nature in a way more congenial 
to Christian experience and thought than any other 
system, and that its line of progress, if it can make 
any progress, is set in the direction of the Christ- 
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ian ideal of a world in which ‘all things work 
together for good to them that love God/ 
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T. Eees. 

NATURE (E^ptian). — Various attempts have 
been made in the direction of classifying and 
arranging the enormous multitude of Egyptian 
gods. There is one grouping, however, which, 
while it cuts across many of the other arrange- 
ments that have been suggested — human gods, 
animal gods, composite gods, and so forth — seems 
to mark a fairly broad and manifest division of 
Egyptian religious thought. On the one hand, 
we have abstract gods, called into being by the 
Egyptian reli^ous consciousness as the expression 
of certain (qualities which they found more or less 
piesent in their own natures, and assumed there- 
fore to be necessarily inherent in their divinities. 
On the other hand, we have nature-gods, created 
by the people as the expression of certain aspects 
of the world and the visible universe around them. 
It may be a question which of these two classes of 
divinities came first into being ,* but on the whole, 
looking to the character of the Egyptian as a re- 
ligious thinker, it seems probable that the rise of 
the abstract gods was a later development, and 
that the earliest developments of Egyptian religion 
were in the direction of forming gods out of the 
aspects and powers of nature as seen around the 
earliest inhabitants of the Nile Valley. 

‘ As among all other earh’- peoples, it was in his natural sur- 
roundings that the Lg\*ptian iir^c saw his gods. The trees and 
springs, the stones and lull-tops, the b.rd- and beasts, were 
creatures like himself, or possessed of <>trar»'T<r an(^ unca»'r.v 
powers of which he was not master. Nai' re thus n'..ake^ re 
earliest impression upon the religious faculty, the visible world 
IS first explained in terms of religious forces, and the earliest 
gods are the controlling forces of the material world. A social 
or political realm, or a domain of the spirit where the gods 
shall he supreme, is not yet perceived Such divmities as these 
were local, each known only to the dwellers in a mven locality ’ 
(Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 4f.). 

Later, as it would appear, the more abstract 
aspects of divinity came into view ; abstractions 
such as Maat, the goddess of truth, make their 
appearance, and even the old nature-gods change 
their character to some extent, and are more philo- 
sophically conceived ; but Egyptian religion never 
made any very great advances in the direction 
of philosophic abstraction, and the nature-gods 
occupy, from first to last, by far the most im- 
portant position (cf. Personification [Egyptian]). 

They fall into two great groups: (1) sky-gods 
and (2) earth-gods. It would perliaps be simpler 
to call the sky-gods by the title of sun-gods, for 
they are all more or less connected with the cycle 
of solar deities, while the main earth-gods belong 
to a perfectly distinct cycle. The two great 
cunents of religious thought in Egypt are those 
which deal with the Ra, or solar, cycle of divinities, 
and those which deal with the Osiris, or earthly, 
cycle. The two are found, as was to be expected, 
already existing side by side at the earliest period 


of which we have any record ; the rivalry between 
the two schools of thought and worship continues 
throughout the course of Egyptian history, and 
the developments of doctrine which derive from 
these two different lines of thought give rise to a 
good deal of that extraordinary confusion and in- 
consistency which are the first things that strike 
the student of Egyptian religion. The Egyptian 
never finally discarded either the one group or the 
other in his mind, and he kept side by side all the 
developments that arose out of the two theories of 
God without worrying over the fact that they were 
often absolutely inconsistent with each other. So 
we have, e.g., heavens that belong to the solar 
cycle co-existing in the religious literature with 
heavens that belong just as manifestly to the 
Osiris cycle, and are totally inconsistent with the 
others. The story of Egyptian religion is practi- 
cally the story of the parallel development and 
rivalry of two groups of nature-gods— a heavenly, 
or solar, and an earthly, or Osirian. The intervals 
when other gods seem to oust both groups are not 
really exceptions to this statement. Thus, to -take 
the most notable instance, the rise of the Theban 
god Amen to supremacy in the land, coinciding 
with the rise of Thebes as the capital city, is accom- 
plished only by^ the stock-in-trade of the solar 
cycle of go(is being credited to the Theban deity, 
who thus loses or sinks his own original character 
in order to become adequate to Ms new glory; 
Amen becomes Amen-Ra. 

I. Sky-gods. — It is not difficult to see why the 
cosmic gods were headed and ruled in the Egyptian 
theory by the sun-god. 

‘The and power of the Egyptian sums 

. .. , .« Li f* Nile valley* (Breasted, p. 9). 

Among the many natural agencies that were of 
importance to him, the Egyptian saw none that 
could be compared mth this, and probably the 
very earliest form that religious thought took 
was the establishment of some kind of conception 
of a sun-god. There are in Egyptian religious 
literature traces of a still earlier form of sun- 
worship than that which we find in existence in 
the earliest historical period — a form in which the 
god was a Horns, or a group of Horuses, out of the 
innumerable company of deities of the same name 
which existed in Egypt. The many forms in which 
the sun -god was represented are doubtless survivals 
of the multitude of local cults of the everywhere 
present deity. Roughly, however, the prevalent 
idea represented the sun-god under three aspects. 
He is Khepera, the god of coming into being or 
becoming, in the morning when he rises, his 
emblem being in this case the winged beetle. He 
is Ra when he sails across the heaven in his boat 
during the middle of the day, and is represented 
as either a hawk-headed or a ram-headed human 
being, with a solar disk upon his head. He is Turn 
or Atum, ‘ an aged man tottering down the west/ 
when he appears as the setting sun. 

Ra, to tate the most generMly used of his titles, 
is at the head of the Egyptian pantheon, and has 
in his company a cycle of other divinities repre- 
senting other aspects and forces of nature. The 
theories of how ne came into being are various. 
At Memphis it was held that Ptah, the artificer- 

f od, shaped an egg out of which came the sun-god. 

llsewhere a lotus-flower appeared out of the prim- 
eval watery element, and held Ra concealed among 
its leaves ; or, as at Heliopolis, the god had appeared 
originally as a pheenix upon the ancient pyramidal 
stone in the temple. Having come into existence 
in one or other of these ways, Ra (or Nebertcher, 
as he is called in the texts referring to this par- 
ticular period of his being) then by his own 
masculine power produced a pair of ^oeb — Shu, the 
space- or air-god, and Tefnut, his wife. 
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‘ even I, spat in the form of Shu, and I emitted Tefnut. I 
became from God one, Gods three, that is to say from myself 
two Gods came into being on this earth ’ (Budge, The Gods oj 
the Egyptians, i. 317). 

Of Slni and Tefnut are born Seb or Geb, the earth- 
god, and Nut, the sky -goddess ; and of them are 
born Osins and Set, I&is and Nephthys. Osiris 
and the chief figures m the Osirian cycle here 
appear in the Ra group of gods, but in an entirely 
subordinate |>osition, and with no very marked 
reason for their presence, as they have no particular 
function to perform. This would seem to point to 
the fact that, when the gods were thus grouped — 
which cannot have been at the very earliest period 
■—the Osiris group was already in existence and 
had to be incorporated somehow or other, though 
in a form quite inconsistent with the importance 
attributed to Osiris and Ms retinue in his own 
legend. 

Ra’s function as sun-god is at fiirst a purely 
material one. He is the source of life and in- 
crease, the driver away of storm, the expeller of 
rain, and the breaker up of cloud. He has enemies 
who fight against him, and in one legend he loses 
one of his eyes — an attempt, no doubt, to account 
for eclipses ; another version of the losing of the 
eye seems to he associated with the waxing and 
waning of the moon, whose close connexion with 
the sun would speedily be detected. In this case 
the lost eye is restored by Thoth, the moon-god. 
Beginning with these purely natural functions, Ra 
at a very early period developed into a more 
etMcal governor of the world, and we learn how 
men rebelled against his rule, and were destroyed 
in vengeance by the fierce goddess Hathor (Sekh- 
met), who may in this case, as also in some other 
instances, represent the destroying heat of the sun. 
Pinally, Ra became the great beneficent ruler of 
the world, the giver of every good and perfect 
gift. 

Of his cycle, Shu, the air-god, is practically con- 
fined to a single action. He is the separator, and 
it is his function to separate Nut, the sky-goddess, 
from the embrace of Seb, the earth-god, and to 
keep her continually arched over the world, while 
Tefnut, his wife, is a mere feminine adjunct to 
him. Nut was not worshipped, and had no local 
establishment, and Seb, at least in the developed 
form of the Ra legends, was purely passive, though 
there are signs in remnants of earlier legends of 
his greater activity as divider of the earth. The 
appearance of Set as well as Osiris in the cycle of 
the solar god suggests that he may have repre- 
sented some natural phenomenon, like the rest of 
his group— probably the darkness. In this case 
the enmity between Set and Horus, which finds 
full development in the great Osiris legend, would 
be the transference to a later tradition of a much 
older enmity between the solar Horus, who stands 
for the sun-god of the earliest Egyptian belief, and 
the darkness. In one of the Pyramid Texts Seb, 
the earth-god, assigns their respective domains to 
Horus and Set in a fashion that suggests the entire 
equality of the two divinities of light and darkness 
in this early stage of Egyptian religious thought. 
While Rs, is to he viewed as the typical and repre- 
sentative sun-god of Egypt, it must be remembered ' 
that he is only one of a great number of forms of 
the same divinity. Many of the nome-gods of the 
land were, as was natural, sun-gods also, and were 
identified, when occasion arose, with the great 
central deity. 

The cosmogony attached to this solar cycle of 
gods was as manifold and as inconsistent as the 
company of gods with which it had to deal. In 
one version the sky appears as a great cow, whose 
feet rest upon the earth and form the four pillars 
of the universe, while the barque of the sun-god 
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passes along its belly. In another the sky is 
represented by the form of a woman, the sky- 
goddess Nut, who bends over the earth, touching 
it at the four cardinal points with her feet and 
the tips of her fingers, while the sun-god’s barque 
sails over her back. But in the most generally 
received idea the heavens are represented as a 
great iron canopy stretched over the earth, and 
supported upon foui pillars, Fiom this canopy 
the stars hang like lamps ; and round the margin 
of the earth below runs the great river, the celestial 
Nile, along whose surface the sun-god sails in his 
barque all day, appearmg in the rn'T'’'.'-',': 
behind the eastern mountains, and . j. 

behind the western mountains in the evening. 
This, of course, raised the question of how the god 
got hack from west to east in time for his morning 
re-appearance ; and the result was the invention of 
the 3 ourney of Ra through the realms of the dark 
under world — a doctrine which received extra- 
ordinary and fantastic development during the 
period of the XIXth dynasty. In his journey 
across the heavens the sun-god met with many 
enemies, particularly the great serpent Apap ; 
and the ciew or in'-- boat had to fight for him 
against the monsters which would have devoured 
him. Here, no doubt, we have survivals of some 
primitive theory of eclipses. 

Along with the sun-god there goes a company of 
other gods and goddesses. Among these the first 
place must be £ven to the moon-god Thoth or 
Tahuti, though later he became more a god of learn- 
ing, and was, indeed, the head of the Hermopolitan 
ogdoad, which consisted of abstract deities. The 
reason for this transference of Thoth from his 
original position as a nature-god to the position of 
a god of learning and letters is faiily obvious. 
Owing to its rapid motion among the stars, the 
moon has always been the most convenient regu- 
lator of all periods of time greater than the day, 
and from its motions reckonings have been made 
and dates fixed in all ages and among all nations. 
Therefore it was perfectly natural to attribute to 
the moon-god the invention of letters and figures, 
and the control and regulation of all forms of 
learning. Later, and especially in connexion with 
the rise of Thebes, another form of the moon-god 
came into prominence, though without aifecting 
the prestige of Th6th, who by this time had fully 
taken his place as the god of learning. This was 
Khonsu, who formed the third member of the 
Theban triad, which consisted of Amen the father- 
god, Mut the mother-goddess, and Khonsu the 
son. In this development the moon-god is repre- 
sented as of purely human form, wMle Thoth is- 
always figured with a human body and the head 
of an ibis. A late romance tells us that the temple 
at Thebes possessed two images of Khonsu, of which 
the one was named ‘ Kkonsu-of-Good-Counsel-in- 
Thehes,’ and the other ‘ Khonsu- the-Expeller-of- 
Demons,’ and that the latter image, which appears* 
to have occupied a secondary rank, possessed 
magical jpowers. 

The sky-goddess Nut, so long as she remains a 
sky -goddess, is merely a pictorial adjunct to the 
solar god, and appears to have received very little 
veneration in historical times. In another of her 
manifestations, however, she becomes the favourite 
goddess of the Egj^tian pantheon, under the form 
of the goddess Hathor. This title, ‘House of 
Horus/ Mstinctly indicates her nature as a sky- 
goddess, and her association with the oldest form 
of solar worship ; but, for what reason is unknown, 
she became at an early date not only the chief of 
all the goddesses, hut the special object of women’s* 
adoration,^ and the goddess of pleasure and of love, 
the Egyptian Aphrodite. While this is so, another 
and a more terrible aspect of her character is* 
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revealed hy the ancient legend which recounts the 
rebellion of mankind against Ra and pictures 
Hathor as the eager executrix of the sun-god's 
vengeance upon humanity. In this aspect she is 
identified with the lioness-headed goddess Sekhmet, 
and may perhaps be held, as Renout suggests 
[Origin and Growth of Eeligion, p. 179), to repre- 
sent the destroying heat of the sun. Another sky- 
goddess of great antiquity, and, at the beginning 
and near the end of Egyptian history, of great 
importance, is Neit of Sais, ‘the mother who 
brought forth the sun.’ As this epithet suggests, 
she is originally a creative goddess, and is some- 
times represented as having woven the universe as 
a weaver weaves cloth — an early version of the 
‘ roaring loom of Time.’ To this cycle of the solar 
gods there belongs its own theory of heaven and 
of the destiny of the dead in the hereafter. It 
would be more correct to say theories ; for there 
are two versions more or less mconsistent with one 
another, as is not uncommon in Egyptian religion. 
In the one the blessed dead are received into 
heaven, there to shine as the stars in the firmament ; 
in the other they are privileged to enter the boat 
of the sun-god, and to voyage with him through 
the realms of day and night. 

2 . Earth-gods. — Over against the sky-gods and 
goddesses of the solar cycle, and, no doubt, in the 
earliest stages of Egyptian religious thought, more 
or less hostile to them, were set the earth-gods, of 
whom the foremost and most important by far are 
those of the Osiris cycle. The beginnings of the 
Osiris story lie very far back in Egyptian history ; 
and the Osiris who is met with in the earliest 
stages of the Egyptian religion is a very different 
being from the beneficent king of Plutarch’s 
legend, slain by his brother, and afterwards ap- 
pointed king and judge in the realms of the dead.^ 
The original Osiris of Egyptian religion is purely 
and simply a nature-god — and a nature-god who is 
not necessarily of a beneficent type at all. The 
earliest notion of the relation of Osiris to human 
beings discernible in the Pyramid Texts is that he 
is a power hostile to them, against whose male- 
volence protection has to be sought in magic utter- 
ances. 

The reason for this apparently strange beginning 
of the gracious god of the resurrection is to be 
found in the original rdle played by Osiris as a 
nature-god. He appears, in the earliest thought, 
to have represented the Nile. Now it is easy to 
see the stages by which, as the Nile was gradually 
pressed into the service of the Egyptian residents, 
the Nile-god became a beneficent deity — ^in fact 
almost the most precious and beneficent of all 
deities, so that he grew to he a noteworthy rival 
of Ra himself in the esteem of men. But in the 
beginning of things, when the Nile was yet un- 
bridled, and the idea of utilizing its overflow had 
not yet dawned upon the inhabitants of the valley, 
that very peculiarity of the annual inundation 
which made the river an inestimable boon in later 
years must have made it a terror. Lives would 
he threatened, homes destroyed, and labour lost. 
Until the movements of the river were understood, 
and to some extent regulated and taken advantage 
of, the Nile-god must have been regarded as a 
destroying deity. Particularly before the Egyp- 
tians had learned to bury their dead safely beyond 
reach of the waters of the inundation, the Nile and 
its deity must have been a terror to them. This is 
probably the reason why in the Pyramid Texts we 
find traces of an Osiris who is hostile to men, and 
against whom the dead need to he protected by 
words of power. 

1 Plutarch’s legend, none the less, seems to represent with 
considerable accuracy the later developments of the Osiris 
myth. 


The identification of Osiris with the Nile is 
rendered absolutely ceitain by a number of pass- 
ages in the Pyramid Texts — e.g,, in the passage of 
the finding of the dead god by his son Horus w^e 
are told : 

‘Horus comes, he recognizes his father in thee, youthful 
in thy name of Fresh Water.’ 

And again, in a passage where the inundation is 
directly ascribed to him : 

‘ The lakes fill, the canals are inundated by the purification 
that came forth fiom Osins ’ ; 

while later King Ramses iv. addresses Osiris 
thus : 

‘Thou art indeed the Nile, great with field® at the n*';ng 
of the seasons; gods and men hve by the mo--' mm i., 
thee ’ 

The identification of Osiris with water is carried 
still further by making him identical, not only with 
the Nile, but with the ocean also : 

‘Thou art great, thou art green, in thy name of Great Green ; 
lo 1 thou art round as the Great Circle ; lo 1 thou art turned 
about, thou art round as the circle that encircles the Han^u 
(the iEgeans).* 

From the identification of Osiris with the life- 
giving river it is only a step to the identification 
of him with the life-giving function generally. 
Here, therefore, he enters into relationship with 
the soil over which the water of the inundation 
flows. Life is produced hy the combination of the 
water and the soil, and so, by a natural process, 
Osiris at a very early stage has become a god of 
the fruitful soil, and is even identified with the 
earth itself. In a^yery remarkable passage quoted 
by A. Erman [ZA xxxviii. [1900] 30-33) O&is is 
addressed as follows : 

‘ When canals are dug, . . houses and temples are built, 
■when monuments are transported, and fields are cultivated, 
when tomb-chapels and tombs are excavated, they rest on thee, 
it is thou who makest them. They are on thy back, though 
they are more than can be put into writing. [Thy] back hath 
not an empty place, for they all he on thy back ; but fthou 
sayest] not; “I am weighed down.” Thou art the father 
and mother of men, they live in thy breath, they eat of the 
flesh of thy body. The Primeml as thy name.’ 

The last sentences show the process ^ which Osiris 
is being gradually transformed. He is now an 
earth-god ; the atmosphere is his also ; further, he 
is beginning to become a god of sustenance — ‘ they 
eat of the flesh of thy body. ’ The process takes 
another step, in which Osiris is identified, not only 
with the sou, but also with the grain and the fruit- 
ful plants produced 1^ the soil, and becomes a god 
of com and wine. He had already reached this 
stage by the date of the Pyramid Texts. He is 
addressed in these as ‘ Thou lord of green fields,’ 
and as ‘Lord of overflowing wine.’ At a later 
stage, in the Coffin Texts, which occupy a position 
in time between the Pyramid Texts and the Book 
of the Bead properly so called, we find passages in 
which the deceased expresses himself thus : 

* I am Osiris, . . . the gods hve as I, I live as the gods, I live 
as grain, I grow as gram, ... I am barley.’ 

The idea is further illustrated by the frequent 
representations which show grain sprouting out 
of the prostrate body of Osins or a tree growing 
out of his tomb or coffin, and by the fact that an 
effigy of Osiris moulded out of bruised corn and 
earth was sometimes buried along with the dead, 
or in the cornfield to ensure a good crop. 

The whole process of the transfomiation of Osiris 
is thus perfectly manifest. The original god of 
the Nile — a being hostile to humanity in some 
aspects of his working— becomes, as the nation 
leama to avail itself of the inundation, a beneficent 
deity who blesses the soil, then the soil itself, then 
the fruits that grow out of the soil. 

‘The god was doubtless m Egyptian thought the imperishable 
principle of life wherever found, and this conception not in- 
frequently appears in representations of him, showing him even 
in death as still possessed of generative power. The ever-waning 
and reviving hfe of the earth, sometimes associated with the 
life-gntving waters, sometimes with the fertile soil, or aj^dn dis- 
cerned in vegetation itself— that was Owris ’(Breasted, p. 23). 

When we have got to this stage, we are obviously 
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not far from the possibility which is realized when 
Osiris is transformed from a mere beneficent 
harvest-god, dying and reviving with his crops, 
to the moral and spiritual being vs^lio is regarded 
as the representative of good, placed over against 
the representative of evil in his brother Set. Set, 
who in the solar cycle appears to stand for dark- 
ness, in the Osiris cycle seems to stand for the 
desert soil as opposed to the fertile land of Egypt. 
He is the Bed Fiend from the colour of his sands 
as against the black soil of the alluvial plain — 
ever encroaching on the domain of his brother, 
and ever hostile to his interests. The death and 
rising again of Osiris are in the beginning the 
mere recognition of the facts of nature, seen year 
by year in the changing seasons ; gradually they 
are moralized, and become the type of immortality 
and resurrection, and also of the final victory of 
ood over evil. St. Paulas argument in 1 Co 15 
evelops in a Christian fashion the same idea 
which the Egyptian thinkers of at least 3000 years 
before had already wrought out in their own way, 
when they made this Mle-earth -harvest-god into 
the type of the resurrection and the earnest of 
everlasting life. 

Isis, the wife of Osiris, is regarded as her 
husband’s helper in the securing of fruitfulness. 
The inundation coincided with the rising of Sothis, 
the star of Isis, and therefore the fruitfulness 
consequent upon it was attiibuted to her as well 
as to her husband. 

‘ The beloved daughter, Sothis, makes thy fruits in this her 
name of “ Year” ’ (Pyramid Text, quoted in Breasted, p. 22). 

Isis, however, is regarded by Maspero as originally 
an independent nature-goddess, the earth-goddess 
of Buto, who was only introduced at a later period 
into the Osiris cycle. It is more diflScult to see 
the place of Homs in the harvest story, until he 
has to be brought in as the avenger of his father. 
In the solar cycle Horns, as himself the original 
sun- god and the personification of light, has a 
natural place as against Set, the darkness, and 
wages Txnceasing warfare with him. There is no 
obvious reason for his appearing in the Osiris cycle, 
when the struggle is one between fruitfulness and 
barrenness, till he is brought in to round out the 
story as the avenger of his father ; and no doubt 
much of the detail of the warfare of Horns with 
Set really belongs to the original solar form of the 
strife, and has been adapted to the case of Horns 
the avenger. Nebhat, or Nephthys, the wife of 
Set, is merely a concession to the Egyptian love 
of symmetry in families, though Kenouf (p. 112 ) 
regards her as the sunset, wedded to Set, the dark- 
ness. This, of course, would give her a place in 
the solar cycle, but none in the true Osiris group. 

3 . Other deities. — In addition to the two great 
groims of nature-gods, the solar and the Osirian, 
the Egyptians recognized a great number of local 
deities, who may be regarded as merely variants 
of the chief gods already mentioned, while, 
further, they recognized a number of quite sub- 
ordinate divinities of nature, spirits of the wood 
and stream and hHl, sacred trees, sacred serpents, 
and so forth. But besides all these there were 
certain other divinities, not always clearly dis- 
tinguished^ from some of those mentioned above, 
and yet with a sufficiently independent existence 
to warrant separate notice of them. Chief among 
these is the Nile-god Hapi, to be distinguished 
from the other Hapi, son of Horns, who was one 
of the four divinities to whom the charge of the 
internal organs of the dead was committed, and 
whose heads appear a»s the so-called canopic jars. 
Hapi, strictly speaking, ought only to be a variant 
of Osiris ; but the development and moralizing of 
the Osiris legend led to the detachment of Osiris 
from his original functions as a Nile-god, and 


Hapi took his place in that aspect, with some 
claim to be regarded as an independent divinity. 
Hapi was one of the most widely recognized and 
worshipped of Egyptian gods, which is not to be 
wondered at when the inmortance of the river to 
the land is considered. He was, of course, ^particu- 
larly the object of worship in respect of the annual 
inundation, and it was believed that, if his worship 
were neglected, the inundation would not be favour- 
able. He had temples at Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and elsewhere ; but his place was all over the land 
of Egypt, and there are few localities where the 
familiar figure of the Nile-god is not to be seen 
among the temple sculptures. He 1° generally 
represented as a fat and flabby man'\'-iili female 
breasts, typifying fertility, and is bedecked with 
water-plants and flowers. Sometimes he is separ- 
ated into two gods, the god of the Upper and the 
god of the Lower Nile, wearing in the former case 
the lotus, and in the latter the papyrus ; and a 
very frequent representation of him snows a Nile- 
god for each of the forty-two nomes of Egypt— a 
procession of deities advancing in single file to 
present gifts to the king. Associated with Hapi are 
various minor gods — Hor, Zefa, and Resef, repre- 
senting food and abundance; Neper and Nepera, 
the god and goddess of grain ; and the snake-headed 
Rennut, goddess of the harvest. 

The local god of the Fayynm province alsodeservea 
separate mention. This was Sebek, the crocodile- 
god. The reason for the adoption of such a god 
in the lake district, where no doubt the animal 
I abounded in early days, is sufficiently obvious. 
In addition to his local sanctity, he was worshipped 
at Ombos, wffiere be was identified with Set ; but 
he was also regarded in other localities as a variant 
of Ra and as an associate of Osiris. Sebek is repre- 
sented either as a crocodile or as a human being 
with a crocodile’s head. 

Min, the highway god of Koptos, is also to be re- 
garded in some of his aspects as a nature- god. He 
was the nome-god of Panopolis ; but, in addition, he 
was more or less universally worshipped through- 
out Egypt as the type of the generative power of 
nature. He is represented as an ithyphallic figure 
waving a scourge in his right hand above his head. 
The harvest festival was dedicated to him in 
acknowledgment of the abundance produced by 
the earth, and several of the gods were identified 
with him when they were referred to as begetters 
of their divine sons. 

The extraordinary development of the worship 
of the solar god in the reign of Amenhotep iv. 
(Akhenaten) can scarcely be regarded as within 
the range of this subject. In so far as the Aten, 
the life-giving principle of the solar disk, is re- 
garded as a mere aspect of the material vivifying 
function of the sun, the new god which Akhenaten 
attempted to introduce may be regarded as a 
nature-god; but Atenism represents an attempt 
to reach something much more spiritual than any- 
thing which can be associated with the old nature- 
wor^ip of the Egyptians. It is solar worship in a 
sense, but solar worship reduced to its most spirit- 
ual elements. 
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NATURE (G-reek).— When Aristophanes de- j 
dares in a striking passage in the Feace'^ that a 
main difference between the religion of the Hellenes 
and that of the barbarians was that the latter 
sacrificed to the sun and moon, the former to per- 
sonal defies like Hermes, he was partly right, but 
did not tell the whole truth. The leading deities 
of the Hellenic stocks were concrete personal be- 
ings, vividly conceived and strikingly anthropo- 
morphic ; they were individuals of a certain moral, 
social, and spiritual character. None of them are 
merely thinly-disguised personifications of natural 
phenomena and forces, and many of them reveal 
no si^ of having originated in nature-worship. 
Zeus himself appears to have been for the earliest 
Hellenes, and probably for other Aryan races, a 
personal sky-god who directed celestial phenomena ; 
the earliest conception may have been of the sky 
as animate or as the abode of a vague spirit, and we 
have one or two examples in actual Hellenic cult ; 
or cult-legend of the identification of Zeus with | 
some phenomenon of the sky, as in the Mantinean I 
inscription recording the cult of Zeus Kepavvds and 
in the Arcadian legend of Zeus Kainrdyra^ mentioned 
below. It may be also that we can discern a primi- 
tive direct nature-worship dimly revealed by the 
cult of Uemeter XX67? (Demeter Vegetation), and 
that there was once at Marathon a cult of the 
spring verdure, regarded as divine before the 
idea of the personal goddess had wholly penetrated 
and absorbed it.^ But it is difficult to pronounce 
at what time the animistic and pre-anthropomorphic 
religious sense prevailed unblent with the anthro- 
pomorphic idea. Certainly, when the early Greek 
was worshipping Artemis or Apollo, he was not 
consciously worshipping the moon or the sun. 
Even a deity so markedly departmental as Posei- 
don was never identified in substance with the 
inland waters or the sea which were his province, 
nor was the element ever called by his name. Nor 
can we say that the people who worshipped Heph- 
aistos were fire-worshippers, although some dim 
trace of a primitive conception of fire as something 
animate and divine survives in one or two phrases 
attaching to his name — as, when the fire crackled, 
it was said ‘Hephaistos laughs'^ — but, as far as 
we can trace it, the name Hephaistos in its original 
application never denoted the fire itself, hut always 
the personal god. There is, then, much truth and 
reality in the pronouncement of Aristophanes ; the 
term ^ nature-god ’ applies to very few of the lead- 
ing figures of Hellenic polytheism. Nevertheless, 
in the rich and many-sided popular religion of 
Greece we find direct worship often paid to cer- 
tain of the forces and phenomena of the natural 
world. 

Before we collect the evidence and consider its 
importance for the religious history and culture of 
the race, we should distinguish three stages in the 
religious perception of nature : (a) the worshipper 
may regard an object or a phenomenon of the 
material world as mysteriously dirine and animate 
and pay direct worship to it as a conscious power 
that can benefit him or injure him ; ( 5 ) he may 
regard the object or phenomenon as the abode, 
lurking-place, or manifestation of an immanent 
spirit, vaguely conceived but invested with some 
personality; (c) he may clothe this vague spirit 
with ever sharper traits of personality and indi- 
viduality until it becomes a concrete god, who pro- 
duces the object and controls the element or phe- 
nomenon ; the god thus evolved may he confined to 
this function and is then a true nature-god, or he 
may enlarge his sphere and grow in freedom and 
become a moral, political, and spiritual power, no 
longer enmeshed in the material world at all. The 

1 409 flf. a See CQS iii. 83f., 31?, ref. 9. 

3 Aristot., p. 869a. 


study of Greek religion presents ns with all these 
phenomena and these religious stages. 

The first we may designate— for want of a better 
name— -as animatism ; ^ the second as animism, im- 
plying a vaguely personal daifim, or numm ; the 
third as theism, implying the worship and imagina- 
tion of a clearly defined ^e« 5 s. 

1, Animatism. — Nature-maric, which existed in 
Greece as elsewhere by the side of nature-religion, 
belongs to the two earlier of these three stages ,* 
the Greek rarely, if ever, practised magic upon his 

Nor was his imagination, with its strong bias 
for concrete and anthropomorphic creation, usually 
content with the inchoate perception of the mere 
‘animatism.’ Yet traces of what may he called 
the most primitive religious feeling in regard to 
nature survived in Greece. According to Pau- 
sanias, in Arcadia near Trapezous, ‘ sacrifices are 
offered to lightning and thunder and storms. ’ ® We 
may, of course, suspect the presence of personal 
deities here ; but the words of Pausanias, who is 
generally careful in such matters, ought to be 
regarded as valid evidence of a naive animatism. 
The feeling in the Arcadian worshipper may have 
been the same as Hesiod’s when ne advises the 
traveller not to ‘pass through the fair-flowing 
wafer of streams, ere thou utterest a prayer gazing 
into the fair torrent, having washed thy hands in 
the white and lovely water.’® It may be that no 
god or spirit to whom the prayer was directed is 
imagined here, but only the divine and animate 
water Even Homer’s rivers of the Trojan plain, 
Simoeis and Skamandros, are occasionally imagined 
as nothing more than the element itself, but con- 
scious and passionate.^ On the same level was the 
earliest Hellenic impression of the holiness of the 
household hearth in itself, before they endeavoured 
to realize the personal goddess Hestia.® At this 
early stage nature-magic, as distinct from religion, 
is likely to be practised. At Methana, near Troizen, 
the severed limbs of a cock were carried round 
the vineyards to preserve them from the baneful 
influence of the wind that was called Lips; the 
practice, which is purely magical and apotropaeic, 
implying no personal god nor even a spirit, was 
still in vogue in the time of Pausanias.® He tells 
us also that he saw them there averting hail with 
sacrifices and incantations, the one a religious, the 
other a magical device. The same union of magic 
with simple worship of the elements is suggested 
by the words of Clement of Alexandria concerning 
the Magi, or wise men, of Kleonai in Sikyon, who 
‘when the clouds are about to throw down hail 
avert the threat of their anger by incantations and 
sacrifices.’^ The gilds of ‘Wind -soothers’ or 
‘ Wind-lullers,’ caUed in Attica and 

^AveiJLOKoiTai at Corinth, may have worked directly 
on these elements ® by means of simple incantation- 
magic or may have employed some method of 
religions service. Concerning these few examples 
of the simplest and crudest religious feeling in 
regard to natural phenomena it is hard to speak 
with certainty, for the evidence supplied ns may 
be defective, and we cannot interrogate it. 

2. Animism. — ^In regard to the religions facts 
that belong to the second of the types distinguished 
above, our indications are fuller and clearer. In 
the earliest period of Hellenic history to which our 
record reaches back or to which our theory can 
penetrate, we find an animistic perception that 
imagines the more salient parts of nature as 
containing a Balfxm, or numen, that is personal 

1 See B. B. Marett, The Threshold of London, 19X4, 

pp. 16-21 

2 vin. xxix. 1. » WotTcb and Day 9 , 737 ff. 

4 See below. 5 See CQS y, $45-366. 

6 n, xxxiv. 2. 7 Strom.y p. 766 (Potter). 

8 Arrian, Anah. m. rvL 8 ; Hesych. s.w. ‘Avtfio- 

Kjolrai, 
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eBOTigh fco be able to receive sacrifice on the altar, 
to hearken to prayer, to punish oflences, but not 
yet sufficiently defined to be invested with con- 
crete and complex personality and anthropomorphic 
character ; and a small part of tlie Greek religion 
remains at this inchoate daimonistic stage, half- 
way to the higher stage of theism, down to the 
close of paganism. 

We discern this in the worship of certain mete- 
oric and celestial phenomena. At Titane in Sikyon 
there was an altar erected to the 'winds, ^ on which 
the priest sacrificed on one night every year *. ‘ and 
he does other secret rites into four sacrificial pits, 
and, as they say, he sings over them certain incan- 
tations of ^lecica, assuaging the fierceness of the 
winds.’ Apart from the element of magic, these 
rites of altar and sacrifice imply the worship of 
personal spirits — winds pure and simple would 
not need an altar — and these spirits belong to the 
dark world of ghosts. This association of furious 
winds with ghosts is a wide-spread animistic 
belief. It is ulnstrated by the double character 
attaching to the ‘ Tritopatores ’ at Athens, ances- 
tral spirits as their name and certain inscriptions 
reveal them, yet explained as wind-powers hy 
Hesy chins. ^ 

Sacrifice in itself need not imply the idea of 
personal spirits ; but certain peculiar fashions of 
sacrifice to the wdnds, such as the wineless offering 
and the cake in the stormy month of December 
at Athens,^ the Attic sacrifice of black lambs to 
the whirlwind,* the Laconian sacrifice of horses 
on the mountain-top of Taygetos,® the strange 
and almost unique sacrifice oi asses at Tarentum,® 
must have assisted the clearer emergence of this 
idea in the view taken of the elements thus wor- 
shipped. 

Finally, when a personal and proper name be- 
came attached to some particular wind, such as 
Z^<pvpoSi tfie west-wind, Bop^cty, the north-wind — 
the names to which dramatic and personal myths 
could be and were attached — we have the neces- 
sary condition for the evolution of the dalfioop into 
an individual god. Such certainly Boreas became, 
for instance at Athens, where the love-story of his 
capture of Oreithyia was associated with the banks 
of the Ilissos and an altar erected there,’ and still 
more manifestly at Thourioi in Magna Graecia — 
owing doubtless to its close association 'with Athens 
' — where a yearly sacrifice was prescribed for him, 
a house and an allotment of land consecrated to 
him, and he was designated hy the strange cult- title 
of * Citizen.’ ® It is interesting to see the dal/uLm of 
a primitive animistic cult developing into a politi- 
cal deity. A stimulus to this cultivation of the 
worship of Boreas at Athens was the aid that he 
was supposed to have rendered in the sea-fight at 
Arteraision ; but the earlier Attic art, dealing with 
the love of Boreas for Oreithyia and her capture, 
shows that the imagination of the people had al- 
ready anthropomorphized the wind-god before the 
Persian wars. 

As regards other meteorological worships, the 
cult of Zeus KepawSi at Mantinea® marks a higher 
stage than the simple Arcadian sacrifice to the 
thunder and lightning mentioned above. The cult- 
title, Zeus Thunder, identifies the god with the 
phenomenon ; the spirit or essence of the god is in 
the thunder ; we may call this animistic religion, 
that has not yet risen to the view of a free divine 
personality that controls the elements. Similarly, 
a fallen meteoric stone was worshipped in Arcadia 
under the name of ‘ Zeus the fallen^ — 

1 Paus. ir, xii. 1, 

2 Hesych. s,v. ; cf. Pliotius, s.v., and CIA ii. 1062. 

3 CIA ill. 77. ^ Aristoph. Ran. 847, 

® Feetus, p. 181^ Mag.^ S.V. ’Ave/yuaraf. 

7 Herod, vii. 189; Plato, Phcedr. 229 0. 

8.E1. Far. StsL xii. 6L 9 BCH, 1878, p, 615. 


ras — the stone being the god or infused with the 
essence of the god.^ 

3 . Theism. — But these primitive forms of meteor- 
ologic religion were only sporadic in Greece ; the 
aboiiginal Hellene had certainly arrived at the 
theistic stage and had already evolved his personal 
Zeus who attracted to himself the religiorfi feelings 
aroused by thunder, rain, and hail. 

{a) Sun-worship. — Of more importance is the 
question concernin g sun-'svorship in Hellas. Plato ® 
tells us that both Hellenes and barbarians -were ac- 
customed to greet the rising and the setting of the 
sun and moon with prostrations and kissing of the 
hand, and his statement is corroborated by Lucian® 
and Plutarch.* And Plato’s Afology^ attests the 
fact, which throws a striking light on the culture 
of the Athenian of the 4th cent., that to the aver- 
age man of that period these great luminaries were 
still regarded as divine and animate, and that the 
new doctrine of physical science which treated 
them as mere material bodies was repulsive. But 
the reverential feeling attested by this e'ridence 
should not he interpreted as showing tliat all 
the Hellenes of every period had a vivid belief 
in a personal anthropomorphic sun-god or moon- 
goddess. We may interpret it as inspired by the 
animistic feeling that the salient phenomena of 
nature are infused with a spirit, or ; or by 

the cruder impression that these great luminaries 
are animate and sentient bodies. The same may be 
said of another ritual that was probably aboriginal 
for all the Hellenes — the invocation of the sun in 
the formula of the oath, in which he is most fre- 
quently joined with Mother Earth. The fashion 
of swearing by Helios and by Ge is attested by 
Homer, by much literature of a later period, and 
by many inscriptions — the manumission of slaves, 
e.g., was performed under the witness of the sun. 
But a power invoked in an oath-formula is by no 
means always a personal god ; the oath belongs to 
animism at least as much as to theism, and is often 
taken over objects that perhaps are vaguely con- 
ceived as animate, like a sword or an iron ring, 
or as merely possessing some mysterious potency. 
There is, in fact, no reason to suppose that for tne 
aboriginal Hellene the sun was ever a personal 
high god, such as was Apollo, Zeus, or Poseidon ; 
and the deities and heroes, Apollo, Herakles, and 
others, who used to be regarded as only thin dis- 
guises of the sun, have resigned these pretensions 
in the light of modem criticism. With one great 
exception, which will be considered below, the 
record of the cult of Helios in Greek lands is scanty 
and unimpressive.® We rarely hear of temples, 
still more rarely of statues, more frequently only of 
altars. His power was recognized in part of the 
vegetation-ritual, his oblations being wineless after 
the ancient fashion ; one of his favourite offerings 
was honey.’ The average Greek would speak of 
him as ; and, helped probably by Homer, 
whose religious and my thopceic tren<i is always to- 
wards anthropomorphism, would be inclined to re- 
gard him as a personal god who ruled the sun ; but 
he entered little into the popular mythology, and 
in the main played no part m the progress of the 
people to'wards the higher civilized and political 
life. The altar raised at Troizen to ''HXtos ’EXeu- 
Bbpm^ * the sun of freedom,’ after the defeat of the 
Persians need not have expressed more than the 
religious sense of joy in a freed heaven and a freed 
^rth.® The important exception referred to above 
is the island of Rhodes. From the earliest times 
till the introduction of Christianity Helios was the 

1 Paus. in. xxU. 1. 2 887 E. 

» de Salbat. 17. 4 p. 1123 A, 

fip.26I>-E 

«See CGSy. 449-463. 

7 Atheu., p. 698 E-F ; echol. Soph. (Ed. Col. 100. 

8 Paus. n. xand. 5 . 
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great god of the island,^ the fosterer and sustainer 
of the physical, cultured, and political life of the 
people and the State. The greatest and most illu- 
minating monuments of his cult are the ode that is 
Pindar’s masterpiece, the 7th Olympian, and the 
type on tl^ early 4th century coinage of Rhodes ; 
tne artist is the equal of the poet in revealing the 
glow and intensity of feeling evoked by their an- 
cestral god. No doubt the Rhodians’ conception of 
him was entirely anthropomorphic j theii offering 
of a four-horsed chariot which they flung into the 
sea suggests the radiant-charioteer, such as the later 
Greek art depicted him.® It is only here in Greek 
lands that a purely elemental god is seen dominat- 
ing the imagination of the peo;^e ; and, as the comic 

g oets came to remark, the smallest part of their 
fe was penetrated by Helios. The explanation of 
this unique fact is to be sought in the strong per- 
sistence m the isle of Rhodes of an earlier *Minoan- 
Cretan’ culture and religion. We know that 
Rhodes was linked by many ties to pre-Hellenic 
Crete; the Heliadai, the sons of Helios, the 
earliest mythic settlers in Rhodes, are with the 
Teichines the representatives of the splendour 
of Minoan art-culture that was beginning to 
fade when the earliest Hellenes arrived. We 
have some evidence of the prominence of the sun- 
divinity in Minoan Crete ; he entered into the 
legendary genealogies of Pasiphae and Idomeneus ; 
Gortyna even in late times claimed to be the 
pasture- ground of the herds of Helios, and we may 
believe that the Homeric myth in the Odyssey of 
the island that nourished the sacred cattle of the 
sun-god reflects a fact of pre-historic, anthropo- 
morphic ritual ; ® the curious Cretan phrase ’A5toi5- 
vio$ Tavpos,^ explained by the story that the sun- 
god led a Cretan colony in the form of a bull, 
probably preserves an Eteo-Cretan title of his, and 
suggests his association with the Minoan reverence 
of the bull and with the legend of the Minotaur. 
Finally, among the remains of the Minoan-Mycen- 
£ean art evidence has been noted pointing, though 
somewhat vaguely, to sun-worship or adoration of 
the lights of heaven.® 

Therefore, if in other regions of the Greek world 
that had been once dominated by the Minoan- 
Mycensean culture we discern traces of a once 
powerful Helios-cult, we may explain it as an 
abiding tradition from the early period ; e.y,, in 
the city and territory of Corinth the legends and 
local genealogies seem to point to an ancient pro- 
minence of the sun-god ; he contended with 
Poseidon for the land,® and he was the ancestor of 
personages aboriginally Corinthian, such as Aietes, 
Medea, Kirke; he even enters into the early 
Sikyonie genealogies. But Sil^on and Corinth 
belong to the old Mycensean kingdom. 

Again, on the slopes of Taygetos, on the pro- 
montory of Taletos, we have record of an ancient 
Helios ritual, and a Homeric hymn consecrates 
this mountain to Helios ; ^ but the name ‘ Taletos ’ 
and certain cult facts of the neighbourhood point I 
back to Crete. In Elis also pre-historic Cretan 
influences were strong and abiding, and here we 
find Helios associated in cult with the Cretan god 
Kronos ® and with the moon-goddess Selene,® whose 
Endymion may be a disguised form and a pre- 
Hellenic name of the sun-god. 

But it is only in Rhodes that Helios enjoyed 
such a position as Shamash, the Babylonian sun- 
1 For references see COS v. 451, ref. 88. 

^ Festus, s.D. * October equus.^ 

s Sacred herds of Helios were also kept at ApoUonia on the 
Ionic gulf (Herod, ix. 93). 

4 I. BekJcer, Anecctota Grmca, Berlin, 1814-21, i. 344. 

6 See A. J. Evans, ‘ Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ in JMS 
X3d. [1901] 108, 150, 172 f. 
c Paus. II. i. 6. 
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god, enjoyed in Babylonia ; and this is the unique 
example in Greek religion of an elemental cult 
evolving a high god of the moral and political 
order. In the later period of Grseco-Roman 
paganism there came a religious wave from the 
East, giving a powerful lift to sun-worship in the 
Roman empire ; and this may account for a few 
of the cults in the late records of Greece, such 
as that of Helios SwttJp, ‘ the saviour,’ at Megalo- 
polis.^ 

(6) Moon-worship. — Selene, the moon - goddess, 
was of no importance for the higher religious life 
of historic Greece, though, according to Plato, all 
the Greeks recognized the moon as divine. The 
ritnal at Athens, w^here ‘ wineless ’ or ‘ sober ’ 
offerings, vTj^dXLa, were presciibed to Selene, must 
he regarded as ancient ; ® so also in all probability 
was her cult in Arcadia, where she was associated 
with Pan.® But, generally, the recoid of her cult 
is far scantier than that of Helios, and the few 
inscriptions and coins that attest it are of a late 
period. The pre-Hellenic era of the Cretan- 
Mycensean culture may have given more promin- 
ence to moon-worship ; for there is some Hellenic 
testimony to this in the cult of the Cretan Pasi- 
phaessa, who was worshipped with Helios in 
S. Laconia,^ a region full of Cretan influences ; her 
name, ‘ the all-shinmg one,’ her legendary associ- 
ation with King Minos, and her cult connexion 
with the sun-god seem to point clearly to a Cretan 
lunar goddess. On the other hand, we cannot 
regard the early adoption of Acrtemis by the 
Hellenes as any evidence of their devotion to 
moon- worship. For there is no proof or indication 
that aboriginally Artemis was at all closely associ- 
ated with the moon. 

(c) Worship of dawn, night, etc. — There are 
other figures, such as Eos, the . dawn-goddess, 
Hemera, ‘day,’ Nyx, ‘night,’ Ouranos, ‘sky,’ 
whose names concern this sphere of nature, in 
Greek mythology and genealogy and to some ex- 
tent in Greek art these personifications of light 
and darkness and the sky play a lively and 
prominent part ; but the test of religious signifi- 
cance is cult ; and of the actual worship of any of 
these evidence is almost lacking. Hemera shared 
a shrine with Helios at Kos, perhaps in Hellenistic 
times.® The dawn-goddess, Eos, whose personality 
w^'as lovingly treated by Greek poetry and art, 
had, according to Ovid, ‘the fewest temples in the 
world’;® he might have correctly said that in 
the Grseco-Roman world she had none. Only at 
Athens is there some evidence of her worship, for 
she is mentioned among the deities to whom 
‘ wineless ’ offerings were made. We have a doubt- 
ful reference in Pausanias to ‘an oracle-shrine 
called after Nyx ’ on the Akropolis of Megara , ® 
hut the name may only have indicated that the 
oracles were given in the night-time, perhaps 
by the earth-mother. Finally, the heaven-god, 
Ouranos, familiar to the readers of Hesiod, Pindar, 
and ^schylus, whose counterpart, Varuna, was a 
high god for the Vedic Indians, had no shrine or 
cult in Hellenic lands, if we can trust the complete 
silence of literary record and inscriptions, As 
evidence of any ritual associated with him we 
have only a doubtful passage in Proclus’s com- 
mentary,® in which he seems to saj that the 
ancient laws of Athens used to prescribe to those 
about to marry that they should celebrate in a 
preliminary ceremony the bridal of Heaven and 
Earth. It may be that this late writer has thus 
interpreted the ancient ritual of the yay^os of 
Zeus and Hera. At any rate, we may safely say 

1 Pans. vin. xxxi. 7. ^ Scbol. Soph. (Md. Coif 100. 

5 See COS v. 464 flC., reff, 152-X60. 
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that at no known period in the history of Greek 
religion was Ouranos of any consideration in the 
popular worship. And, when ^schylus speaks of 
him as ‘ one who in old time was mighty, full of 
unconquerable boldness,’ ^ he "vvas probably misled 
by Hesiod’s artificial stratification of periods, the 
periods of Ouranos, of Kionos, of Zeus. 

[d] Star-worship . — Another noticeable feature of 
Greek religion, as compared, for instance, with the 
Babylonian, is the almost complete absence of 
star- worship. The only exception hitherto noted 
is the sacrifice to the aog-star m Keos, described 
by Apollonius Khodius and the scholiast on his 
verses.^ It was evidently apotropseic, intended to 
avert the great heat of summer, and we may 
understand the curious statement of the scholiast, 
that the men of Keos sacrificed to Seirios with 
arms in their hands, as meaning that, while they 
approached him ivith a religious ritual, they 
adopted at the same time the opposite attitude 
of threatening him with weapons, as savages 
frequently threaten evil spirits or dangerous 
phenomena of nature But even in Keos the cult 
of Seirios appears to have been too weak to stand 
by itself ; it was linked with that of the personal 
god, Zeus'lKfjLaio^^ the god of dew.*"^ 

It may well have been this indifierence to star- 
worship that saved Greece, until the last days of 
its demine, from the superstition of astrology, 
which has been so many times fatal to the intellect 
of Europe. 

(e) Marth-worship , — So far we may be struck 
with the paucity and the barrenness of pure 
nature-worship in the Greek communities. But 
our impression is modified when we study the 
cults of Ge, the earth-mother, and of the rivers. 

The worship of the earth, imagined as a female 
power, is attested of nearly all the Aryan and of 
many non- Ary an communities.”^ We should ex- 
pect, then, that the Hellenes would bring it with 
them as a tradition, and there is also reason for 
thinking that they would have found it within the 
Minoan-Mycenaean culture in the lands that they 
occupied. No part of the natural world is more 
likely to arouse animistic religious feeling ; hut it 
needs a comprehensive imagination to conceive of 
the whole earth as a single religious entity, a 
divine animate power. That this conception was 
in the average mind of Hellas in all periods of its 
history, and that it stimulated wide-spread wor- 
ship, is proved by archieological evidence and by 
the literature from Homer to Plutarch, the latter 
writer being still able to say in the last period of 
paganism : ‘ The name of Ge is dear and precious 
to every Hellene, and it is our tradition to honour 
her like any other god.’® In the Homeric poems, 
besides the frequent use of the word for the 
common earth, the actual soil that we walk upon, 
we find numerous exan^>les of the name of Ge for 
a divine personality. She is three times invoked 
in the formula of the oath,® and a black lamb is 
aaOrifieed to her in the ritual of the truce arranged 
between the Achaeans and the Trojans.*^ Never- 
theless, as we have seen, sacrifice and the oath- 
invocation do not always prove that the conception 
of the divine power is clear and anthiopomorphic. 
And the personality of Gaia, as presented to us in 
the Homeric poems, remains vague and amorphous, 
animistic rather than theistic. She is not a figure 
in his mytholo^ ; she plays no part in his action 
or in the moral life of man. In the first part of 
the Hesiodic Theoaony she is assigned a dramatic 
and prominent idle in the cosmogonic account; 
and all the poet’s myths of creation are to tlds 

1 Agam. 188-190. 2 ii. 600-527. 
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extent anthropomorphic, that the creative pro- 
cesses are described m terms of human love, as is 
usual in the similar myths of savages. Later 
poetry, and especially the Attic drama, often 
exalts the divinity of earth in glowing passages, 
but with an imagination that is more- animistic 
than vividly personal. Nor does the literature as 
a whole convince us that the human impeisona- 
tion of Gaia with which perfected Greek art pre- 
sents us, as a beautiful woman with mature and 
tender form, ever possessed the popular mind and 
faith. 

Cult is the surest evidence of the people’s belief, 
if the cult-records are explicit. We have record of 
the public Avorship of Ge at the following places 
— Dodona, Delphi, Thebes, Athens, Phlye, and 
Marathon in Attica, Sparta, Tegea, Olympia, 
Aigai, and Patrai in Achaia, in the islands of 
Mykonos, Thera, Kos, Crete, at Byzantitmi, 
Kyzikos, Erythrai, Pergamon, Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Amasia in Pontos, and in the Tanric Chersonese.^ 
But we have only scanty and vague evidence as 
to the q^uestion how far the religion in any one of 
these places was animistic only, how far theistic 
and anthropomorphic. No doubt, altars and 
temples are adjuncts of anthropomorphic reli^on 
and promote the belief in concrete individual 
deities ; and we hear of altars on the slope of 
the Akropolis at Athens, at Phlye, Tegea, and 
Olympia, consecrated to Ge ; very rarely do we 
hear of cult-statues, as at Algal tn Achaia ; the 
image of the earth-goddess on the Athenian 
Akropolis, praying with uplifted hands to Zeus 
to send rain, was not primarily a monument of 
worship, though it could react on the relimous 
imagination. It is likely that the ritual of Ge as 
a rule demanded only a temenosy a holy ground 
enclosed, without shrine or statue or even altar. 
The title ‘ Ge in the fields,’ which she enjoyed at 
Marathon, where a pregnant cow was onered to 
her, suggests the vague earth-spirit rather than 
the humanized goddess ; and other cult-titles, such 
as 'Btfpicrrepyosy ‘the broad-bosomed,’ at Delphi and 
near Aigai, Mdsatpa TeXecrtpopos, ‘ the blessed 
harvest-ripener,’ at Thebes, ILav^dtpa. and ^kvT]- 
(Tidcapa, ‘the giver of all gifts,’ at Athens and 
Pergamon, Kovporp64>os, ‘the nourisher of chil- 
dren,’ doubtfully attested at Athens, are on the 
border-line of the animistic and the anthropo- 
morphic imagination. 

Again, we find two examples in her service 
of the quaint and crude ritual of throwing the 
offeiings consecrate to her into a mere cleft of the 
earth ; such worship is consonant with animistic 
feeling and it marks her off from the civilized Seol 
who gather or sit round the formal altar-table 
spread with ofierings, and to whom a comfortable 
couch might be dedicated with soft carpet for their 
real, though invisible, feet. The broad earth 
needed no no Tpdire^a. Finally, in that 

interesting distich of an old liturgy in vogue at 
Dodona — ‘Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus will be, oh 
great Zeus ! Earth sends np fruits, wherefore call 
on Mother Earth ’ — while Zeus seems presented as 
the everlasting God, concrete and individual, it 
may be that Ge was vaguely imagined as an 
animate potency immanent in or identified with 
her element.^ 

An ancient function in Greece of the earth-spirit 
was prophecy and the deliverance of oracles. This 
was connected with the superstition that dreams* 
foretell the future, and that the dream enters 
through the ear of the sleeper from the nether 
realm. Hence arose in pre-historic times the habit 
of ‘incubation,’ or sleeping on the bare earth in 
order to obtain a mantic dream. We are not, 

1 See CGS iii. 808 Geographical Register of Cults of Ge % 
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therefore, surprised to find that the snake, the 
most usual ' familiar ’ and incarnation of the earth- 
spirit, was the prophetic animal par excellence for 
the Hellenes (* prophecy was the peculiar property 
of snakes/ says idClian j and that Ge was wor- 
shipped and consulted as a giver of oracles at 
Aigai, possibly at Olympia and Marathon, and 
certainly at Delphi in the pre-Apolline days. 
Here, according to Euripides, the earth-goddess 
sent up oracles through dreams, in order to thwart 
Apollo's divination, until Apollo appealed to Zeus 
to prohibit her.^ Another man tic process, but 
also ‘ chthonian,' was practised in the worship of 
Gaia at Aigai; her priestess diank a draught of 
bull's blood, to fill herself with the spirit of pro- 
phecy, before she descended into a cave, which 
was the primitive shrine of the earth-spirit.® As 
the bull is an animal c"' -‘'V with the 

latter, we may regard i''*- ki , 5 a form of 

sacramental communio.i. . \l.y tiw function of 
prophecy nor sacramental communion necessarily 
indicates a clear anthropomorphic conception of 
divinity. But probably from her oracular power 
Ge acq^uired — at Delphi and Athens and perhaps 
at Olympia — the title of Ge Themis, ‘Earth 
Oracle ’ ; and there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that this double title engendered an inde- 
pendent goddess Themis, who, detached from 
Ge, became associated Avith Zeus and a figure 
of anthiopomorphic religion and mythology, em- 
bodying the ethical idea of righteousness, and 
playing a part in the higher spiritual religion. At 
this point, then, an animistic nature- worship 
shows itself capable of a transcendental develop- 
ment ; only, it is significant to note, in this develop- 
ment the name Ge drops out. 

There is one more important aspect of Gaia— her 
association with the spirits of the dead, who find 
their home in the bosom of the earth-mother. 
She claimed a share in the libations to the dead ; ^ 
and she was not forgotten in the Attic service of 
the Anthesteria and the Genesia, two All-Souls' 
festivals of spring and autumn.® We may think 
that these funeral offerings to her weie dictated or 
accompanied by a vague idea that the fortune of 
the souls depended on her favour. Yet we have 
no evidence that any ^^.vid personal hopes of happy 
individual life after death were confirmed by the 
worship of Gaia. But from Gaia, the mother of 
the spiritual goddess Themis, arose aKo the two 
brightest and most human deities of Hellenic 
polytheism, Demeter and Kore; and it was to 
these, or to Dionysos, that any living Hellenic 
faith in posthumous happiness attached. 

We may draw the conclusion that it was the 
unavoidable association of the name Ge with the 
solid earth around us and beneath us that prevented 
the Greek imagination from exalting the earth- 
spirit up to the higher plane of religion. It was 
only by shedding her elemental name and disguis- 
ing herself as Pandora, Aglauros, Themis, Demeter, 
and Kore that she could attract to herself bright 
anthropomorphic myths or count in the world of 
ethical and spiritual ideals. 

(/) Biver-worship. — There remains to be con- 
sidered that nature- worship which appears to have 
attracted ^ most powerfully the Hellenes of the 
country-side and even those of the cities — the 
worship of rivers and of the nymphs of the foun- 
tain, grove, and meadow. In the earliest days of 
the Hellenic race the rushing water was regarded 
as an animate power ; and probably long befoie 
Homer the animistic sense had been at v ork upon 
this mysterious element and had conceived of the 
rolling river as the abode of an immanent personal 
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spirit, a or mcmen, which came more and 

more to be clothed with a concrete and definite 
form, human or animal or half-human half- animal ; 
and at the end of this process a definite and indi- 
vidual SeSs might emerge. The Homeric poems 
give us some evidence of the various stages of this 
religious evolution. In the conflict of Achilles 
with Skamandros and Simoeis, at times the river 
lb nothing but the divine animate element, over- 
powering the heio with the material force of its 
waves. But more often the poetic piesentation is 
more personal ; there is a Sai/Awi', a vague person- 
ality, in the water, that can feel anger and pity and 
fear; then, in a dramatic moment of stress, this 
being can emerge from the water and even ascend 
to the council-chamber of Zeus, in the form of a 
man,^ a product of the anthropomorphic fancy so 
rpcunnt m the Greek mind, it is with this imag- 
iu.iuoii that Odysseus prays to the unknown river- 
god under the title of ‘ king,' and speaks of the 
divinity’s knees that he clasps as a simpliant.^ 

The ritual also, as recorded by Homer, shows 
us something of the same shifting imagination. 
Skamandros has a priest, but priesthood does not 
always demand a personal deds for its service ; the 
Trojans were in the habit of throwing live horses 
into the waters ; ® and this simple form of sacrifice, 
which we may call elemental and which survived 
in the later period of Greece, belongs to animistic 
rather than to theistic cult. So also the dedica- 
tion of Achilles’ hair to the river Speroheios was 
the pledge of a simple communion with the river 
or the river-spirit ; it does not necessarily imply an 
anthropomorphic god. But, when we hear of altars 
erected on the river-hank for the sacrifice, we may 
say that such ritual attests the belief in a personal 
who is sufficiently indep^^^ident of his element 
to be able at will to qu-i u < iid Lo come and par- 
take of the victim on land. Both forms of sacrifice, 
the animistic and the theistic, were, according to 
Homer, in vogue on the banks of the Thessalian 
river, ^ and both were generally maintained in 
historical times — e.y., at Mykonos,® where an 
inscription i^resciibes that of the eleven victims, 
a ram and ten lambs, consecrated to Acheloos, 
three should be ofleied on the altar and the rest 
thrown into the river. Acheloos was ‘the river' 
par excellence for all the Hellenic communities, not 
only because it was the largest of all Greek rivers, 
but probably also because the ancestors of the 
leading divisions of the people had at one time 
dAvelt near or within its area. We are told by 
Ephoroa that its worship was univeisal and that 
it was even prescribed by the Dodonsean oracle ; ® 
and we have definite proof of it in Attica, Megaia, 
and elsewhere.*^ We may therefore regard Acheloos 
as more than an elemental dalficjv, as a fully formed 
individual god, who&e power extended beyond his 
element, and who might be worshipped far away 
from the neighbourhood of any water. And thus 
he might become associated with the Olympians, 
as he e.y., with Demeter,® 

But doubtless the heart of the individual Greek 
turned with more yearning and love to the local 
river that watered tiie glen or the meadows in 
which his city arose; and the records® are ample 
enough to compel us to believe that every locality 
possessed this worship. That it was real and 
earnest and dearer to the souls of the people than 
any other mere nature-worship may also be be- 
lieved ; for the fertilizing water was closely asso- 
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ciated with the life of children, as the river was 
Kovporp6(pos, ‘ a nurturer of the yonng/ The charm- 
ing communion ritual of the dedication of the hair 
at puberty, attested by Homer, survived till a late 
period in Arcadia and piobahly in many other 
places.^ The pure and holy water of the river or 
fount was used for the service of the high gods, 
as at Olympia, and for purification ceremonies— 
especially at marriage.” We have no hint of any- 
thing like iiif.inL-iKipu-’u in rivers; but an interest- 
ing ritual '.nun ceil y co^'iiticted, we may believe, 
with the birth of infants is attested of New Ilion 
by one classical text : the maidens of the historic 
city of Troy were obliged on the eve of their 
marriage to wade into the river Skamandros, and 
by a solemn formula to offer their virginity to the 
river-god The maiden at the most critical tinae 
of her life enters thus into corporeal communion 
with the tutelary spirit of the land ; and it is 
reasonable to think that the ritual was inspired 
hy the belief that the future child bom of the real 
marriage 'would be instinct with that spirit. The 
desire to establish some ideal connexion between 
the new-born infant and the river, if not expressed 
elsewhere by this peculiar ritual, is attested hy 
such names as Kephissodotos at Athens and the 
many myths concerning princesses and^ heroines 
conceiving by nver-gods might have arisen from 
just such a lepbs ydjuLos as that which was in vogue 
in the Troad. 

The family- ties, then, between^ the home and 
the river-god were intimately felt in Greece. And 
the Hellene was capable of believing that such an 
elemental deity could he deeply concerned with | 
the welfare of the whole State. When the Spartan 
king, Kleomenes, tiled to cross the river Erasinos 
to attack the Argives, Erasinos strove to prevent 
him, and the king expressed his admiration of the 
god for doing his best to save his citizens.® When 
certain men were condemned as traitors at Amphi- 
polis in 356 B.C., a part of their confiscated property 
was paid over to the river Strymon, whom they 
werelield to have betrayed. 

We recognize by the evidence of such facts that 
the cult of rivers was one of the vital forces in the 
domestic and even the national religion of Greece. 
But it is not easy to say at once and precisel;y how 
the average Hellene imagined these divinities; 
we have seen what is the evidence offered by the 
ritual; but ritualistic forms by no means bind 
the imagination of the worshipper. Many may 
liave remained at the stage of inchoate religious 
feeling and have been conscious merely of the 
flowing water as animate and divine, or have 
believed vaguely in the presence there of an 
immanent spirit, or daificov, who could he angry or 
propitious. But there w^as a strong trendy in the 
Greek religious imagination towards definite con- 
crete forms so as to invest the once vague numen 
with the definite personality of the hero or the 
individual Beds, while Greek art and Greek myth- 
ology both express and strengthen this tendency. 
Therefore it is likely that the average Greek, 
believing in the divinity of rivers, believed in real 
and robust river-gods inhabiting them, as appears 
in the story about Skamandros q^uoted above, and 
in the popular myths concerning the combat of 
Herakles and Acheloos, and Alpheios^s amorous 
attempt on Artemis.® If we may trust Achilles 
Tatius, even the later Hellenes maintained at 
Olympia the simple form of sacrifice to Alpheios 
which may he called non-anthroporaorphic, throw- 
ing their offerings directly into the water; but 
they attached to it a legend of a human lover-god,^ 
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The form, however, in which the river-god was 
imagined was not wholly and always anthropo- 
morphic ; according to xElian,^ many of the Greek 
communities personified their local river under the 
foim of a bull, suggested no doubt by the roarmg 
of the floods, others under the form of man ; but 
the art evidence shows that here as elsewhere the 
anthropomorphic fancy pi evailed at last over the 
theriomorphic ; the latci coin-types present the 
river-god usually in he»u:iml imiiian form, only 
with hulls’ horns above the foiehead. 

iff) Nymph-ioorship.—Hie worship of nymphs 
possessed an equal hold on the faith and affections 
of the early Greek and of the Greek peasant of all 
ages. These are the feminine personifications ot 
certain elemental life, the life in the fountain and 
stream, in the grove and the meadow. But, unlike 
the river-divinities, they appear to have been 
anthropomorphically imagined from the vei^ be- 
ginning; for their name, which is our primary 
evidence concerning them, means simply ‘brides’ 
or ‘young women,’ and their forms in art and 
legend are purely human. Perhaps even more 
than the river-deities, the nymphs were intimately 
connected with the religion of the family and home. 
A striking passage in the Odyssey ^ shows how they 
were associated with the deep sentiment of yearn- 
ing for one’s native land ; and throughout the ages 
of paganism they were beloved and revered as 
KovpoTpdipoLy^ the kindly nurturers of children, the 
most tender title in the religious language of 
Greece. Though they belonged to the wildland- 
scape of the country-side, their cult was taken over 
by the city-State ; each division of the Doric tribes 
appears to have had its special worship of them ; J 
the magistrates at Kos supervise their sacrifice ; ® 
and on the slopes of the Athenian Akropolis, where 
we have evidence of a temple consecrated to 
‘nymphs of the State’ — Aripb<noi,, 
Uav57]/jLos^—thej came near to the rank of higher 
divinities. Though personal and human, these 
‘brides’ of nature are usually nameless, and, in 
the centuries when the Olympian religion flourished, 
they tend to attach themselves as adjuncts to the 
higher divinities, such as Hermes, Apollo, Artemis, 
and Dionysos. And, when the higher gods were 
fading in the latter days of paganism, we have 
reason for believing that the simple faith of the 
peasant turned more cliiigingly to those tutelary 
half-divinities that fostered the life of his home 
and his soil ; and their cult may have been the 
less easy to eradicate in proportion as they 
were more dimly conceived. In a degraded form, 
because of the ban of Christianity, the faith 
in them suivives even to this day in Greece and 
Macedonia.'^ 

Even in the records and products of the civilized 
European imagination these half -divine personali- 
ties of river, grove, and fountain are not to be 
ignored ; for they have been a heritage of oui 
poetic tradition, and even our great Puritan Milton 
could not shake off their spell. But for the just 
appreciation of the popular Greek mind their im- 
portance is primary ; they illustrate as vividly as 
any part of the polytheism the plastic personifying 
faculty which peopled the world of nature with 
bright personalities, ideal but akin to our humanity ; 
and thus Greek religion as well as Greek poetry 
was in its attitude towards nature anthropomorphic 
rather than animistic or pantheistic ; thus also, by 
evolving these forms of beauty and grace, the 

1 Var. Hist li. 83, 2 xiii 356 ff. 

3 Hes. Theog. 346 f. ; Artemid. ii. 38. 

4 See inscription of Thera, CIG {Ins. mar. 378. 

®W. B. Baton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, 
Oxford, 1891, no. 44. 

6 CJA i, 503, hi. 369. 

7 See G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, 
p, 242 ; J. 0. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, do. 1910, p. 130. 
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popular mind was somewhat freed from the burden 
of terror and malignity with which nature-religion 
has so often oppressed other peoples. 

The figures of the Horai, * the seasons/ especially 
in Attica, where they acquired definite names and 
definite Ij^fe- history, are salient examples of the 
same working of the Greek mind. Originally 
vague daimonistic spirits of vegetation, they be- 
come anthropomorphic and clearly outlined person- 
alities, no longer immanent in the soil and changing 
with the changes of the year, but free and tran- 
scendental, functional divinities rather than nature- 
spirits (cf. art. HoRas). Doubtless in many locali- 
ties there were many half-formed ‘vegetation- 
daimons ’ ; but, if the Greek mind chose to work 
upon them, it always strove to transform them 
into ‘heroes’ or ‘gods,’ i.e. into definite tran- 
scendental individuals. We receive the sarne im- 
pression when we consider the Greek religious 
feelings aioused by the sea. This great element 
may once have been conceived as animate and 
divine, and the name ' kiKpirplriq, if we connect it 
with a root meaning ‘ w'ater,’ may have expressed 
this feeling in a semi-personal form. But no trace 
of this has been left in any record of actual worship 
— there is no cult of ‘Thalassa.’ Before Poseidon 
became the supreme maritime god, the sea was 
peopled with various personal Salfxoves^ who at first 
may have been vaguely conceived and nameless, 
and to this stage the HXlos yjp(av, the old man of 
the sea — who enjoyed a public cult at Byzantium 
— may have belonged. But this vagueness did not 
long endure ; and the plastic creativeness of the 
Greek mind peopled the sea with definite individ- 
uals— heroes, heroines, gods, and goddesses — such 
as Nereus, Glaukos, Ino, Thetis, and the Nereids, 
humanized ideal forms, sharply distinct from the 
element which they inhabit, and some of them 
possessing a real life-history or a personal mythic 
tradition. Amphitrite becomes the queen- wife of 
Poseidon, as real a personality as Hera. And 
Poseidon seems to have been a Seos fi*om the begin- 
ning of his career f at least we cannot show that 
he was ever evolved from an elemental mmm. 
When we examine the cults and characters of the 
higher divinities, we find the same effects of the 
religious temperament of the people. There is 
much nature-religion in all ; nearly all the Beol are 
linked with vegetation and the elements ; yet none 
are pure nature-deities, and their life-history is not 
the mere reflexion of nature’s life. Even Kore, 
who is the young earth-maiden, gained her higher 
significance as goddess of the world of souls ; even 
the intruder Dionysos, starting from the sphere of 
the wildest nature-worship and crude animistic 
feeling, becomes a spiritualized and transcendental 
god. 

On the other hand, the pure nature-deities, such 
as Ge and Helios, could never rise to the highest 
rank in the Hellenic polytheism ; for they were 
hampered by their materialistic names. 

Therefore in the broadest sense the dictum^ of 
Aristophanes quoted above is true. The religion 
of civilized Greece was concerned not with direct 
worship of sun, moon, sea, and earth, but with 
transcendental beings of moral and spiritual life ; 
and therefore it belongs on the whole to the higher 
religions of the world. Finally, even in the primi- 
tive Greek’s imagination, which peopled earth, air, 
and sea with ideal personalities, we discern the 
same selective instinct for rh Ka\dy, the same 
aversion to the monstrous, as inspired and governed 
the higher minds of the race. 

larERATUiiB.— L. Preller and C. Robert, Griechische Myth- 
ologies, Berlin, 1887-94, pp. 429-470, 644-560, 632-638 ; L. R. 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1909, iil. 1-28, 
V. 415-431; Roscher, s,w. ‘ Flussgotter,’ ‘Gaia,’ ‘Helios,’ 
‘ LocaJpersoniflcationen,’ ‘ Mondgottm/ ‘Nymphen'; Darem- 
berg-Saglio, s.m. ‘Luna/ ‘Nymphes/ ‘Sol , P. Gardner, 


‘Greek River-worship/ in Transactions of Royal Society of 
Literature, 1878; Pauly-Wissowa, s.t?. ‘Flussgotter.’ 

L. B. Farnell. 

NATURE (Hindu), — The attempt to describe 
or define in general terms the Hindu conception of 
nature as a whole, and of its relation to mankind, 
meets with very considerable difficulty, and finds 
itself confronted with statements and beliefs which 
apparently are inconsistent with one another or 
with any definite and settled cosmological ideas. 
The reason may be regarded as twofold : the am- 
biguity of the term ‘nature’ itself, the range of 
meaning in which it is employed being of wide 
extent ; and the elusive and varying character of 
Hindu thought, which claims for itself the utmost 
liberty of speculation and fancy, and is not troubled 
by scrupulous demands for self-consistency or 
uniformity. Here, however, as elsewhere, Indian 
thought is in general essentially animistic, and 
neither appreciates nor exhibits the least tendency 
to adopt a materialistic point of view. It is true 
that the ruling philosophic conception denies the 
real existence of a world of natuie. All this is 
oiLljmaya, ‘illusion ’ ; and any inquiry, therefore, 
into its character is as irration^ as it is of necessity 
unproductive. Theoretical speculation, however, 
has little influence on the practical life. The 
Hindu thinker finds himself under the necessity of 
working out his relation to the world around him 
on the basis of faith in its practical reality and 
effectiveness, however much he may profess m the 
abstract to discredit its existence 

If ‘nature,’ therefore, is to he defined in the 
strict and-limited sense in which the word is often 
employed — natura naturata contrasted with 
natura naturans, to adopt the terms which Janies 
Ward has made familiar— it is probably true that 
the conception involved has never piesented itself 
to the Indian mind, or, if suggested, has failed to 
win acceptance within more than a very limited 
and entirely unrepresentative circle. The natural 
world may be in itself dull and inert ; but it is not 
condemned so to remain in peipetuity. It is 
always capable of being raised, as it were, in the 
lane of being and vitalized ; nor is any absolute 
arrier erected which cannot be overstepped be- 
tween animate and inanimate nature, a woild of 
life and a world of material things, in the former 
of which change and in the latter changelessness is 
the recognized order. In most instances, at least, 
it would be collect to assert tliat the distinction 
assumed would convey no meaning to Indian 
thought, or, if comprehended, would be at once re- 
jected as opposed both to reason and to experience. 

Probably the nearest approach that Indian 
thought has allowed itself to make to the concep- 
tion of natura naturata — inanimate nature as a 
whole, without initiative or self-control, admitting 
to its sum-total neither addition nor diminution — 
is in the jpradhana or firakrti of the Sankhyan 
philosophy. A similar thought xecuis not infre- 
quently in later writers and in the doctrines of 
later teachers. It cannot he said, however, to have 
gained the Indian ear or to any extent to have 
captuied the Indian heart. There is, moreover, 
an important and far-reaching difference. Prakrti, 
although incapable of self-movement or of inception 
until awakened bj the presence of puriisa and, as 
it weie, set upon its way, is itself nevertheless the 
source of all progress and development, and includes 
among its evcflutes such idealistic elements as 
huddhi, ‘knowledge,’ ssid-aJiahkara, ‘self-conscious- 
ness,’ no less than the material world with all that 
belongs to it. Furusa is eternally the same, with- 
out change or evolution. The Indian concept, 
therefoie, is of far wider content than the Western 
or European ‘nature’ ; and it is perhaps unfortun- 
ate that the latter word should nave been so fre- 
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quently adopted to render an original philosophic 
term that hardly admits of adequate translation 
into a foreign tongue.^ 

Hindu thought, moreover, hardly advanced to 
the conception of nature as a whole, a totality in- 
separably bonded together and unified under the 
control of a common law to which in every part 
and portion it was submissive. Set over against 
himself, to the Indian observer or thinker the uni- 
verse was and remained individualistic, a group or 
rather groups of individuals, often loosely and 
obscurely defined, but with distinct individualities, 
wills, functions, and tendencies. In all this the 
conditions of human life and society were reflected 
upon the assumed life of the other world, and seen 
more or less distorted as in a mirror. The several 
members of the groups, deities of the forests, the 
streams, the sky, etc., bore a family resemblance, 
as it were, to one another; but also the groups 
themselves were not strongly or clearly differenti- 
ated inUr SBf and individuals on the border-line 
might be assigned without much difficulty to 
another company, and were not careful to avoid 
trespassing upon the sphere or functions of divini- 
ties in the main distinct and charged with a special 
office and work. The tendency was uniformly in 
the direction of assimilation, not only the individ- 
ual members of the groups drawing closer together 
in attributes and character, in all but name, but 
the several groups losing their hold upon the dis- 
tinctive characteristics which betrayed their origin, 
and becoming mere embodiments of a few leading 
or commanding attributes which were apprcmriate 
to all. This feature is not, of course, peculiar to 
early Hindu thought or conception, but to a greater 
or less extent characterizes all * nature ’ religions, 
whose deities are only in rare instances clearly 
differentiated, more often under difterent names 
are possessed of identical attributes and discharge 
the same offices. 

These vaguely conceived forces or powers of 
nature were, in the first instance at least, not 
defined as persons, or clothed with personal form 
and attribute. This stage or attitude of belief is 
represented widely among the less advanced anim- 
istic tribes of India at the present time, and to 
a large extent forms the background of the re- 
ligious faith and practice of the countryside. ^ The 
ghostly object of the villager’s dread is localized 
in this or that patch of jungle, in a rock, a tree, 
or a rushing stream, but is hardly individualized, 
or in any way distinguished from many others 
of his kind, who do similar deeds of mischief and 
ill-will and are equally to be feared. In the 
earliest literature of the Vedic hymns, however, 
the personality of the chief gods and goddesses 
is distinctly conceived and asserted. The poets’ 

1 Illustrations are readily to hand from Indian literature. 
Thus JShaqavad-Gitd^ xiu. 19, ‘ Know that both p'rakTti and 
puru?a are without beginning, and that products and qualities 
(S)U'o>a) originate from prak^i,' Prakrti is said to be the 
ground of the activity of cause and effect, varv^a, of the capa- 
city of eiqperiencmg pleasure and pain {SBE viu.2 [I898j 104 f. ; 
ci. the comments of Ramanuja on Ved. i, i. 1 and i. iv. 8, SBE 
xlviii. 11904] 139 f., 365); ib. lii 27, ‘Actions in every instance 
are done by the qualities of prahfti 33, ‘ Even the wise 
acts m harmony with his own nature (prakrti). All beings 
follow nature ' (SBE xlviu. 55 f.) ; ix 10, ‘ By me, the overseer, 
prakrti brings forth the animate and inanimate world, from 
this cause the universe revolves * (SBE xlviii. 82) ; cf. ib. xiv. 5, 
V. 14, etc. 

2 Cf. the words of BC. H. Bisley, than whom no closer or more 
exact student of primitive Indian life can be quoted. ‘More 
especially in Chota Nagpur ... my end^vours to find out 
■what the jungle people really do believe Have led me to the 
negative conclusion that in most cases the indefinite something 
which they fear and attempt to propitiate is not a person at aU 
many sense of the word. , . . I should saj'- that the idea that lies 
at the root of their religion is that of power, or rather of many 
powers What the Animist worships and seeks by all means to 
influence and conciliate is the shifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or influences making for evil rather than for 
good’ (Census of Pidia, 1901, ‘Report,' vol. i. pt. L, Calcutta, 
1903, u, 352). 


thought and conception have advanced far beyond 
the stage at which the suppliant addresses himself 
to a vague impersonal force ; and of the leading 
divinities at least it may be said that they possess 
a character of their own, and are apprehended in 
and by themselves. This would tend to ^how that 
the Aryan peoples of that age were by no means 
at a primitive or very early stage in the evolu- 
tion of religious ideas, but had made considerable 
progress in the orderly development of constructive 
thought. The conception of personality, if it forces 
itself upon primitive man as a given fact of experi- 
ence, is only with difficulty defined, or made^ to 
apply to the unknown external powers upon which 
his own well-being so largely depends. These he 
endows with vai ions qualities and functions derived 
from his own self-consciousness and experience, as 
of cunning, strength, will, but he makes no effort 
to combine them into the whole of an individual 
person, a substratum whovse attributes these are. 

Accordingly, it would be correct to define the 
Hindu conception of nature as consisting, at least 
fundamentally, of an aggregate of forces, not 
clearly interrelated or acting in unison, but for 
the most part independent, and not set in motion 
by any common motive or principle. It is partially 
misleading, therefore, to employ the term ‘ force ’ 
of the Indian conception. For the so-called force 
is not determined by any rule or law, save that of 
its own volition. It is active, and works according 
to its own will and caprice. The animating power 
of the sprmg or the grove is really animated, and 
is, so far as it is self-governing and irresponsible, 
urged to action by no necessity or the control of a 
higher power or will, but is arbitrary and apt to 
perform the most unexpected feats of mischief- 
making and malice. This is the lowest and most 
primitive stage of naturalism, represented widely 
in India at the present day. A hierarchy of 
nature-gods and goddesses, with a graduation of 
authority and power, reveals itself only in the 
further course of evolution. Nor in this is man 
doing other than ascribing to the external forces 
of nature the faculties of self-determination and 
free movement which he finds within himself. The 
powers of the world without reflect the power 
within, but are conceived as endowed with a greater 
capacity for hurt or harm or for doing good, inas- 
much as the radius of their action is indefinitely 
wider and the destruction that they work more 
ruinous and complete. Nature is essentially rela- 
tive to man. For the very reason, however, that 
these powers are self-determining and irre=;ponbil)Ie, 
they may be moved by prayer oi placated by oftei- 
ing. The grovelling attitude of fear, the mutteied 
petition for mercy, the rags tied to the sacred tree, 
the oblation poured upon the ground, and the 
slaughtered bird or beast are so many recognitions 
of the dominion which the forces of nature exercise 
over the worshipper, and the perpetual interference 
which they inject into the otherwise equable course 
of his life. He is always in presence of natural 
powers of indefinite range and capability, and the 
mere instinct of self-preservation prompts him to 
seek to propitiate them and to ward off the incal- 
culable consequences of their spite or caprice. 

A determining element in the character of ail 
nature-divinities is the climate and natural features 
of the district in which they are found. Environ- 
ment plays as large a part in the formation and 
development of early religious conceptions as in 
the physical growth and evolution of the human 
body. The deities with which the imagination of 
the worshipper fills the universe around him are of 
necessity deities of the things which he sees, and 
the phenomenal forces which he experiences. In 
the tropics a god of fire will predominate, and the 
supreme punishment will be torture by heat. In 
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the arctic regions the chief and most terrible of 
the gods will rule the cold blast, and * hell’ will be 
a realm of jDitiiess frost. Thus divinities of the 
mountains will everywhere have similar character- 
istics, and will be awe-inspiring and difficult of 
access ; d^iities of the storms will be variable and 
fickle, swift to strike, and readily appeased. The 
former may be expected to be constant, unchange- 
able, and in a mountainous region will dominate 
the entire pantheon. The ferocity or comparative 
mildness ox the latter will vary with the climatic 
conditions of the country; their disposition will 
alwaj’s be more or less uncertain, and their action 
erratic. In Egypt, where the conditions are stable, 
and the character and succession of the weather 
and the seasons may^ be relied upon with all 
confidence, nature-deities are equable and mild, 
ruling in general in their several provinces with 
consideration and equity. In the cold and storm- 
driven north the corresponding divinities are harsh, 
reckless, and cruel, and may be expected relent- 
lessly to punish every offence against their majesty 
and laws. An animistic cult, endowing with some 
at least of the attributes and functions of life the 
powers and phenomena of nature that encompass 
its votaries, of necessity reflects the quality and 
characteristics of their environment, and in many 
respects may be looked upon as an unwritten 
record of their experiences and history. 

In this way the nature-gods of India are brought 
into relation with their surroundings, and betray 
their origin. Where development has taken place, 
the change has usually, not always, been so simple 
and gradual that the ori^nal character of the 
deity in question can he discerned without much 
difficulty. In particular the gods of the Vedic 
hymns are for the most part at only a short remove 
from the natural piienomena w^hicn they represent. 
Behind the loosely wrought and transparent veil 
of the personality the concrete fact or phenomenon, 
upon which the idealization has been based, was 
readily apparent; and the poets or worshippers 
never lost their hold, as it were, of the material 
world, the elements of which their own imagina- 
tion had converted into gods with a claim upon their 
reverence and fear. Those forces of nature which 
were most apt to surprise, hurt, inflict injury, or 
cause loss, whether to themselves or to their pos- 
sessions, would most command their respect and 
exact from them offerings of propitiation. Deities, 
on the other hand, even though they represented 
constant facts of experience, as, e.p., the Indian 
warmth and sunshine, if the outcome of their 
activity were usually the happiness and well-being 
of man, did not need to be urged to beneficence by 
gifts; and consequently their worship always 
tended to he neglected and their claims deferred in 
favour of the more imperious need of the worshipper 
to secure himself by submission and ofiering 
against the ill-will of those who might be prone to 
do harm. It is probable that considerations of this 
nature explain the comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion which the direct worship of the sun occupies in 
India. N o natural phenomenon is more continually 
present and all-pervading than the sunlight and 
heat ; reverence for the sun is and always has been 
a permanent element of Hindu worship, and of the 
daily ritual and prayer of the Brahman worshipper. 
The beneficent action of the sun, however, might 
be taken for granted. The more urgent need of 
the worshipper was to erect altars and present 
sacrifices to avert the wrongs and calamities which 
he might otherwise sutter at the hands of more 
capricious deities, whose action might easily be 
diverted to do him harm. 

To enumerate and describe even a tifche of the 
nature-gods and goddesses who from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin do at the present time exact or 


have in the past exacted a measure of adoration 
and fear from a greater or less proportion of the 
inhabitants of the peninsula is manifestly impossible 
within the limits of an article. Their number is 
legion. It would not he incorrect to assert that of 
the great multitude of deities who compose the 
vast Hindu pantheon the character and attributes 
of at least nine-tenths would justify a claim to the 
name and rank of * nature" divinities; the re- 


mainder, with hardly an exception, would find a 
place in shrines or temples for ancestor- worship, or 
betray their origin in deification of notable men 
and women of the present or past ages. Deities 
that are the personifications of abstract qualities or 
sensations are rare ; nor do they seem ever to have 
commanded any considerable measure of practical 
worship, important though their role may have 
been in theory and in the constructive mythology 
of the priests. 

There is a further reason also in the character of 
the nature-gods themselves which seems to render 
a detailed description of each and every one un- 
necessary, even if it were possible. They aU or 
most of tnem exhibit a strong family likeness. A 
description true to the qualities and attributes of 
one would serve for many others. Practically the 
same divinity also re-appears under difterent names 
in different parts of the country. When facilities 
of communication increase, these various deities 
are brought into contact with one another, and are 
readily identified. Thus the number of distinct 
and individual entities among the gods is not so 
great as might at first sight appear. Moreover, 
the character and functions of a nature-deity are 
rarely sharply defined. They tend at the edges 
to indistinctness and lack of firm outline. The 
more readily, therefore, they pass into one another, 
interchange offices and attributes, and end by 
becoming indistinguishable or distinguishable only 
by a name which has ceased to connote any marked 
individuality. It is usual to classify nature-gods 
as gods of the mountains, forests, sti earns, etc. ; 
within these classes a similarity of function and 
characteristic is universally found to exist, which 
has its explanation in the natural phenomena 
which the deities represent. Finally, all nature- 
gods are strongly anthropomorphic. The wor- 
shippers, by whose imaginative power they are 
conceived, endow them with qualities and capaci- 
ties like their own. In bodily appearance, in 
motives and passions, in prejudices and desires, 
they are like men. Inasmuch, however, as they 
have at their disposal forces incomparably greater 
than human — forces, moreover, whose purpose and 
direction appear to be inc^culable — they are 
credited with efficient powers on a greatly enhanced 
scale. The worshipper reflects his own capacities 
for willing, feeling, acting upon the creations of 
his fancy, but in so doing magnifies them, and finds 
himself in presence of a god. 

In the hymns of the Rigveda, the earliest litera- 
ture of the Hindus, a simple nature- worship is pre- 
sented, the naive wonder and reverence of man in 
presence of the mighty forces of the universe by 
which he is encompassed. The Vedic deities are 
described in anthropomorphic terms, but their 
relation to the natural phenomena which they 
represent is usually of a simple and straightforward 
character. In the bands of the poets they have 
undergone little transformation or idealization, 
and are still manifestly the forces of nature more 
or less distinctly personified and endowed wnth 
human characteristics. Perhaps in no othei early 
religion is the * natural ’ element so clearly revealed, 
or the material oiigin so little. obscured by passing 
into the divine. Thus also the qualities and attri- 
butes of the various gods, being constructed, as it 
were, after one pattern, that of man, present little 
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variety, and the same epithets may he and fre- 
quently are applied to each and all. As is natural, 
it is the element of strength, the force which they 
exercise and by which their influence is felt, upon 
which most stress is laid. Whatever else they may 
be to the mind of their worshippers, they are 
severally all-powerful, able to accomplish their 
aims and to do whatsoever they will. Moreover, 
with few exceptions they are conceived as gracious 
and kindly, prepared to listen to the petitions of 
those wlio approach them in sincerity with prayer 
and sacrifice ; and they wage continual war with 
the powers of ill, the demons who work disaster, 
suffering, and wrong. In all this may be easily 
discerned the self-consciousness of the early Hindu 
worshipper, facing wdth courage the problems of 
the world around him, projecting his own thoughts 
and experiences into what seemed its infinitely 
manifold activities, and endeavouring to construe 
its movements in terms of his own smf-knowiedge 
and will. Few of the great gods of the Veda sur- 
vived to later times. 

Nature-deities form part of what appear to have 
been early or primitive groupings of divine powers 
in triads, or sets of three. These, again, were, in 
most instances at least, based upon and developed 
out of pairs of divinities, in whom was expressed 
the ancient cosmological conception of the creation 
of the universe by means of generation, the union 
of the male and female principles in the natural 
world. The oldest of these dyads, or pairs, was 
pyaus-Pjthivi, heaven and earth, Dyaus represent- 
ing the wide-spreading vault of heaven, which 
surrounds and encompasses the earth 
Dyaus is invoked as father of ^ods and men, who 
alone apparently in the conception of the poets is 
)vithout beginning and possesses the attribute of 
immortality. The other gods, however great and 
powerful they ^ may be, are in themselves hut 
mortal, and gain immortality only as they Quaff 
the life-giving sorna (see below) in the halls of the 
gods. Other ancient divinities linked together in 
natui’e and worship are Mitra-Vanma, the sun in 
the heavens, in his royal prerogatives of justice 
and power ; Indra-Varuna, the open heaven and 
the cloud-storms that come forth from its womb ; 
and others of less importance. The earliest triad 
that is clearly distinguished appears as Agni, 
Vayu, and Surya, or fiie, wind, and the sun ; but 
it is possible that this is a development out of a 
more primitive grouping in which Varuna, the 
heavens, and Mitra, a more ancient name or form 
of the solar divinity, had a part. 

In the nature- worship of the Veda the sun 
appears in many forms and under many names. 
His most ancient title is Mitra, joint-guardian 
with Varuna of the wide universe, with a name 
and cult that lie far back in Indo-Iranian times. 
Varuna is thus in origin and relation closely con- 
nected with the sun. He has come to represent 
the wide-spreading vault of heaven, and as ‘ all- 
seeing ’ embodies the ancient Indian conception of 
justice and right. Varuna is perhaps the most 
completely personalized of the early Vedic gods. 
In the later Indian mythology, under circumstances 
that are obscure, he seems to have lost his original 
character, and became reduced to comparative in- 
significance as a god of the sea,^ his office and 
functions being transferred to Prajapati, the sove- 
reign ^ord of creatures,’ an abstract conception of 
a more reflective and theistie type of thought. 

1 In a late hymn of the Rigveda the rule of Tarawa is already 
associated with the triple waters that feed the ocean : 

‘ The waters of the sky, the waters of the rivers, the waters 
01 the wells : the bnght and cleansing waters, whose goal is the 
sea — ^may these divine waters protect me. 

In the midst of them goes Varu^ia the king, marking the 
wuth and falsehood of men : they so pure and bnght, dropping 
honej’ — ^may these divine waters protect me ’ (vir. xlix ) 


In all the hymns addressed to Varuna theie are 
an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, and praj-er 
for r'uign oue<-’; the following is part of one of the 
most remarkable from the first book of the Rigveda * 
‘ However we break thy laws from day to day, men as we are, 
0 god, Varupa, ^ 

Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of the furious ; 

nor to the anger of the spiteful ' 

To propitiate thee, 0 S'arupa, vve bind thy inmd v^uth songb, 
as the charioteer a weary steed. 

Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only on gaining 
wealth ; as birds to their nest. 

When shall we bnng hither the man who is victory to the 
warriors, when shall we bnng Varupa, the wide-seeing, to 
be propitiated? 

He who knows the place of the birds that fly through the 
sky, who on the waters knows the ships. 

He who knows the track of the wind, of the wide, the bnght, 
and mighty ; and knovm those who reside on high, — 

He, the upholder of order, Varupa sits down among his 
people ; he, the wise, sits there to govern. 

Thence perceiving all wondrous things, he sees what has 
been and w'ill be done. 

May he, the wise son of tune, make our paths straight all 
our days ; may he prolong our lives ' 

0 hear this my calling, Varuna, be gracious now ; longing 
for help, I have called upon thee. 

Thou, O wise god, art lord of aU, of heaven and earth : listen 
and answer on thy way.’^ 

The most clearly conceived and defined of the 
solar deities is Surya, the bright orb of the sun, 
who in the mythology is the son of Dyaus. He 
surveys the universe in the consciousness of power, 
and puts to flight the evil spirits of darkness anti 
disease. The worship of the bright sun has been 
in India tbe most persistent and universal of early 
cults ; and under tbe name of Savitr, tbe divine 
vivifier, who brings life again to the world and to 
men after the sleep of the night, he is invoked in 
the daily morning prayer of every Brahman.^ 
Vis^iu, the all-pervader, is a solar deity who in the 
development of Indian religious thought became 
one of the most important and influential of India’s 
gods. He traverses the three worlds in three 
strides, and is described as ^wide-stepping,’ Svide- 
going ’ ® — epithets that probably refer to the rapid 
course of the sun in the neavens through the three 
stages of rising, culmination, and setting. Pfl§an 
also, the friend and guide of travellers and especi- 
ally of the departed souls who are beset by many 
perils on their dark journey to the lower world, 
seems to have been originally a form of the light- 
giving god. In the later literature the number of 
the sun-gods is multiplied to twelve, representing 
the twelve months of the year. These are the 
Adityas, sons of Aditi, the boundless expanse or 
void. In the Rigveda the name occurs once in the 
late tenth book, and their number is given as seven 
or eight, Varuna being sometimes reckoned with 
them. Aditi, in the dual, is the dual divinity of 
heaven and earth ; and the name Aditya is also 
einployed generally of Visnu or any solar divinity. 

Two deities, moreover, prominent in the Rigveda, 
were directly associated vith the heavens. The 
twin Alvins represented probably the morning and 
evening stars, which were originally conceived as 
distinct and independent. Their functions, how- 
ever, and course in the sky were so evidently similar 
that they were regarded as twins. The name 
signifies ‘ belonging to horses ’ ; accordingly, the 
Asvins are the two charioteers who harness the 
car of the dawn, and conduct it each successive 
day above the horizon. They are also the divine 
physicians, who by their skill avert sickness and 
r I. XXV, ; 2^x Muller, jffzst of Ancient Sanskrit IMerature^y 
London, 1860, p. 5S5&,; Peterson, Hymns from the Rigveda^ » 
pp. 2ff., 295ff. » . 

^ The^ sacred Qdyatri or Sdvitrl (Bigveda, in. Ixii. 10 ; cf. 
Manu, ii. 78-82, 148): tat Savitur var&^yam bharqo devasya 
dhimahij dhiyo yo naJjf, prachodaydt, ‘ On the most excellent 
glory of that divine vivifier let us meditate, and may he inspire 
our thoughts. ‘ 

3 Urukrama^ urugdya. 
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disease from men. Undoubtedly the most beautiful 
personification of the Veda is Usas, the goddess of 
the dawn, who in her car opens the gates of the 
sky, and drives away the malignant spirits that 
love the night. She is described as bright and 
ever .you^, the daughter of heaven and sister of 
the Adityas. In the dual, u§ct$au, the name is 
given to the morning and evening twilights. 

Several of the Vedic deities have a double or 
even threefold form and nature, as gods of the 
heavens, the earth, and the waters. The chief of 
these is Indra, sometimes described as an atmo- 
spheric divinity. He is the storm-god, son of Uyaus, 
the most popular deity of Vedic times, to judge 
from the number of hymns dedicated to him. He 
rides upon his golden car, and bestows rich and 
bountiful gifts upon his worshippers; but he is 
also greatly to be feared, for the same rain that 
enriches and fertilizes the soil may become a flood, 
sweeping away the crops and destroying life. In 
Ills character as warrior- king he is thus perhaps 
more distinctly personalized than the majority of 
the Vedic gods. He is said greatly to delight in 
the offerings of those who pay him homage, and 
to indulge to excess in draughts of the intoxicating 
sonia^ whereby he is strengthened for the warfare 
with the powers of evil in which he is perpetually 
engaged. Prominent as is the position of Indra in 
the Veda, from the later mythology his figure and 
name almost entirely disappear. 

From many texts that might he cited the follow- 
ing express briefly the thoughts of the poet towards 
the god : 

‘ He who, immediately on his birth, the first, the wise, sur- 
passed the gods in force ; at whose might the two worlds 
shook, through the greatness of his strength, he, O men, 
IS Indra. 

He who fixed the quivering earth ; who gave stability to the 
agitated mountains ; who measured the vast atmosphere ; 
who propped up the sky, he, O men, is Indra 

He who has been a counterpart of the Umverse ; who casts 
down the unshaken, he, 0 men, is Indra. 

The sky and the earth bow dowm to him ; at his might the 
mountains are afraid.’ i 

‘O Indra, listen to our praver; come, yoke thy steeds, and 
c1ri\ e them towards us ; all mortals call upon thee in every 
place, but hear our prayer, O Iife-giver. 

Thy greatness, Indra, rrached our cry, and thou protectesl 
the song of the singer, O mighty one : when thou dost 
rake the thunderbolt m thy hand, great and fierce god, 
none can resist thee. 

On the days when evil men do penance for their sin, on 
these days be gracious to us, 0 Indra; the sms which 
Varuija, the wise god, sees in us — from their guilt may 
Indra deliv er us. 

Let us call on this mighty Indra, that he may give us great 
wealth and substance : who is the hearer of prayer— and 

^ do you gods protect us always with your blessing.’ 2 

Closely related to Indra are the Maruts, the ! 
storm -deities, sons of Kudra, himself a god of the 
destroying tempest, and the only one of the great 
Vedic deities whose temper and character are 
distinctly maleficent. Rudra is also the lord 
of the healing art, the ‘greatest of physicians/ 
perhaps so regarded from the action of the storm- 
wind in clearing the valleys and swamps of fogs 
and noxious vapours. The constant association of 
the Maruts with Indra in the hymns seems to he 
decisive against the explanation of their original 
nature as spirits of plant-life and vegetation.® The 
really maleficent forces of the Veda are the 
demons, of^ whom Vrtra, the defeated opponent 
of Indra, is the chief. The other demoniacal 
powers for the most part make their appearance 
in classes, as rdksasoLs, piidchas, etc. Vrtra 

1 Eigveda, ii. xii, 1 ; J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit TextsK London, 
1890, IV. 87. 

2 Bigv'eda, vn xxviii., tr. PetersonS, i. 280 f 

3 As by L. von Schroder, Mysterium und Mvmus im Rigveda^ 
Leipmg, 1908, p. 124. 


certainly, as a personification of the evil serpent, 
belongs to the sphere of nature-worship. The 
great majority, if not all, of the rest piobably 
share the same character. 

Vfiyu or Vata was the wind, another impersona- 
tion of the mighty tempest. He is associated 
with the earth {prthim), of whom he is some- 
times legarded as the husband. 

Among the most ancient deities of the Veda was 
Soma, who also appears under a terrestrial as well 
as a celestial form. His cult may be traced back 
to the Indo-Iranian period, when the sacred haoma 
had a part in the Avestan rites of worship. The 
basis of the personification is to be found in the 
strange intoxicating properties of the plant, "which 
were ascribed to divme afflatus, what specific 
plant, however, was originally intended is un- 
certain. The so-called ‘moon-plant’ [Asclepias 
acida)f yvhich the Indians themselves usually 
identify with the soma, possesses a bitter acrid 
juice, which would seem unlikely, unless tastes 
have greatly changed, to have been lauded as a 
divine diink. Others have supposed that the so77ia 
really denoted the grape, the knowledge of which 
had been communicated to the Indians in their 
early home. P. Regnaud, on the other hand, has 
argued that the name originally indicated the 
aromatic oil that was employed to feed the sacred 
fire ; ^ but his arguments have failed to carry con- 
viction to scholars. There is less ideal personifica- 
tion in the poets’ conception of Soma than is the 
case with the other chief divinities of the Veda. 
In celebrating his virtues and influence they seem 
never to have lost sight of the fact that the deity 
whom they praised did actually represent a tangible 
and concrete plant. Moreover, the soma, though 
the choice libation to the gods upon earth, pos- 
sessed also a mystical life in the third heaven. 
There, like the nectar of the Greeks, it was the 
dnnk of the gods, thiough partaking of which 
they became immortal ; and men also w.ill win 
immortality when they quafl: the soma in the 
regions of the blest. In some sort, therefore, the 
soma was conceived as having a celestial as well as 
an earthly existence. It grew also in heaven, 
whence it had been brought down, a gift from the 

t ods to men. In the later literature Soma changed 
is character, as did some other divinities, and 
the name was transferred to or identified with the 
moon, probably through some obscure idea of 
the influence of the moon upon vegetation and the 
groAvth and ripening of the sap. Of this identifica- 
tion there are hints and pre-intimations in the 
Bigveda itself.-^ It is unlikely, however, that the 
conception of Soma as the moon was other than a 
late development of religious thought. 

In the tenth mandala of theRigveda the praises of 
the soma and its irresistible power are chanted in an 
unmistakable drinking-song. Indra is the speaker : 

‘ This, this is my thought, that I will get me cow and horse ; 
have I not drunk the Soma ? 

Like rushmg winds the draughts I have drunk carry me 
along ; have I not drunk the Soma? 

The draughts carry me along as swift horses the chariot : 
have I not drunk the Soma? 

Prayer is drawing nigh me, like a lowing cow approaching 
her dear child : have I not drunk the Soma’ 

I, as a carpenter vnth a plamc, tuin the prayer round in my 
heart have I not drunk the Soma’ 

The tw,o worlds reach not the half of me : have I not drunk 
the Soma ? 

Over heaven in my might, over this mighty earth I stretch : 
have I not drunk the Soma ’ 

Ha ' I will put earth down this way or that way hav e I not 
drunk the Soma? 


1 Actes du premier Cmgrhs intematicnal de Vhistoire des re- 
ligions, 1900, Pans, 1904, ii. i. 49 ff. 

2 Bigveda, vi. xliv. 21, vin. Ixxi. 8, x. Ixxv. 2 if., cxxin. 8, 
The passages are all probably late. In x. Ixxxv. 6 the moon is 
the cup from which the gods drink the soma, and a similar 
representation is found in She XTpcmisada. 
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I am great of the great ; I have risen to the navel of the 
world : have I not drunk the Soma'i' 

I have taken, and go away satisfied, to carry the offering to 
the gods : have I not drunk the Soma? * i 

A^nij the god of fire, takes his place among 
nature-gods equally with the gods of the winds 
and the waters ; and the universal prevalence of 
fire-worship anion^ piimitive peoples is due to the 
large part which that element plays in their daily 
life. In the Veda Agni is the son of heaven and 
earth, the guardian and friend of mankind ; and, 
like Soma, bears the character of a terrestrial as 
well as a celestial divinity. He is indeed credited 
with a threefold origin and life, as the sacred fire 
upon the health, the lightning in the sky, and in 
the atmospheric waters. As in the descriptions of 
the soma, the physical qualities and appearance of 
the fire also seem rarely if ever to be lost sight of 
by the Vedic poets. He strikes in the lightning, 
and with his fierce heat consumes those who 
oppose him and refuse to 1 ‘ender him his due. He 
also waits upon men at the household hearth, 
hears their sacrifices and gifts to heaven, and with 
his kindly warmth promotes the growth of their 
crops. Agni is the eldest of the gods, high priest 
an(i seer both in heaven and upon earth, messenger 
and intermediary between man and god, uniting m 
himself the functions of all inferior and human 
pi iests, and presenting their gifts and service with 
acceptance in heaven. Thus Agni especially, in 
his offices and worship, forms the bond between 
the daily concrete life and labour of man and the 
unseen world of the gods. 

‘ 0 holy and divine Agni, with fchjr pleasant tongue of fiame 
bring the gods here and worship them. 

We have fed thee with butter, O glorious one, that gazest up 
into heaven : bring the gods to our feast. 

Thou dost call them to our feast ; we have kindled thee and 
thou dost shine : dost shine mightily, O wise Agni, at our 
sacrifice. 

Agni, come with all the gods and partake of our sacrifice ; 
we have chosen thee foi our priest 

See thy \\orshipper pours out tne hOina for Ihee, Agni, give 
him strength : vith the gods sit down on the rushes. 

Thou* are kindled, O Agni, oonquei or of thousands, and 
kindled dost further our eaennee : a messenger to the 
gods, worthy to be praised. 

Put Agni upon the altar, he to whom all creatures are 
known, who it is that carries our oblation : a god and 
priest ever young.* 2 

Of nature-deities that in origin were more exclu- 
sively terrestrial the chief was PrthivI, the earth, 
the primeval mother of all creatures, and the 
consort of Dyaus, the sky. All natural objects, 
however, were deified, or conceived as animated by 
spirits consciously working out their own purposes, 
gratifying themselves in the execution of their 
own will, but amenable to prayer and the offerings 
and desires of their wor^ippers. All running 
water was regarded as especially sacred. The 
semi-mythical river Sarasvati was personified as 
the wife of Brahma, mother of rivers, goddess of 
eloquence and learning, who bestows inspiration 
on the seers, offspring and riches upon mankind. 
It is doubtful whether the Yedie Sarasvati is to he 
identified with the river which later bore the name, 
and now as an insignificant stream flows south- 
westwards between the Jnmna and the Sutlej to 
lose itself in the Indian Desert. There is evidence, 
however, that the modem river was formerly of 
much greater size and importance.® The heir to 
the especial sacredness of the Sarasvati was Ma 
Gaiiga, or Mother Ganges, a river which evi- 
dently occupied an entirely subordinate position 
in Vedic times, being mentioned once only in the 
Kigveda.'* In the later mythology the Ganges was 
the eldest daughter of Himavat (the mountain- 
range of the Himalayas) and Mena, the latter one 

1 X. cxix. ; Petersons, pp. 45 f., 819 f. 

2 Rigveda, v. xxvi, ; Peterson^, pp. 17, 304. 

3 The question is fully discuss^ in Macdonell and Keith, s.v,, 
li. 434 ff. 

4 In the late tenth hook (bexv. 5). 
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of the apsarasas ; ^ and descended from heaven from 
the feet of Visnu, falling directly upon Siva’s head. 
Thus the sacred river has a celestial habitation 
and home, and is believed also to flow in a sub- 
terranean course. To bathe in its waters purifies 
from all sin. Death on its banks is a sure passport 
to heaven. And water from the Ganges is carried 
to the most distant paits of India for the benefit of 
those who cannot themselves visit the holy river. 
While the Ganges, however, is the most sacred 
river, and the chief places of pilgrimage and 
worship lie on its banks, other rivers approach it in 
sanctity. Of these the principal are the Indus, the 
Narbada, and the Godavari (gg.v.). According to 
a widely accepted tradition, the Ganges is destined 
at a future date to lose its pre-eminence, the place 
of honour being taken by the Narbada. Every 
temple has its sacred tank, the water of which is 
more or less efficacious for spiritual as well as 
physical purification. The manilcarnika well at 
Benares is perhaps the most frequented and revered 
of countless sacred wells and pools throughout 
India, each with its legend or legends, which 
attract the Hindu worshipper, especially at the 
great periodical festivals. 

The worship of animals and plants is universal. 
In part this cult is a survival of totemism, as in 
many parts of India among the aboriginal and 
backward tribes it is associated at the present day 
with totemistic practices. The members of the 
serpent and monkey tribes are almost universally 
held in regard ; to the more common and dangerous 
snakes, especially the cobra, pujd (worship) is 
habitually rendered. The bull is sacred and 
inviolable throughout the length and breadth of 
India. The animal Vehicles’ of the great gods 
become themselves the objects of a special cult and 
fear. Thus the sacred goose of BrahmS, the 
garuda, the mythical eagle or vulture of Vi^nu, 
the nandin, or bull, of Siva, the tiger of his wife 
Durga, the rat of Gane4a, the parrot of Kamadeva 
the god of love, share the reverence due to the 
gods with whom they are associated. Dangerous 
beasts are propitiated in order to secure their wor- 
shippers from harm ; in the case of others their 
usefulness in the service of man has led to a 
measure of honour being paid to them, which in 
most instances, however, falls short of a real deifi- 
cation. More or less unconsciously behind all lies 
the motive power of the belief in transmigration, 
which presents to the mind of the worshipper the 
possibility that the living form may enshrine the 
spirit of a deceased father or other ancestor, who 
has chosen this as his temporary home. Nature- 
and ancestor-worship are so intimately conjoined 
that it is often impossible with certainty to assign 
to one or the other the priority. » 

The worship of the soma has been obsolete from 
Vedic times, but the cult of trees and other plants 
is very widely practised throughout India. The 
belief in transmigration has undoubtedly exercised 
an influence here also, inasmuch as the possibilities 
of rebirth extend to the vegetable and material 
worlds. The most sacred plant of modem India 
is the tulan, or tulsl, the holy basil {Ocymum 
sanctum), a small shrub, a specimen of which may 
be found growing in the courtyard of moat Hindu 
houses, it is believed to he animated by Lak§ml 
the wife of Visnu, or by Sita, and the entire 
worship of many high -caste Indian women consists 
in daily circumamMation of the sacred plant, 
with offerings of rice and flowers. The sacred 
lotns, if not actually worshipped, is the symbol of 
unstained purity j and the ku§a grass, from its 
association with the sacrifice, is pre-eminently 
holy. Of trees the plpal {Ficus religiosa) is 
peculiarly sacred, being the abode of Brahma, or 
1 See below, p. 233, and art. GangI, Ganges. 
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of the triad of Hindu gods, Brahma, Vi§nu, and 
Siva. It is worshipped b;;^ pouring water at the 
roots, daubing the trunk with red ochre, or fasten- 
ing rags or threads to the bi’anches, and by eir- 
cum ambulation. Other trees of great sanctity are 
the hanyagi^ [Ficus Indica), which is especially 
sacred to Visnu, and as the Bo-tree, under which 
Gautama Buddha gained perfect wisdom, is equally 
revered by Buddhists. The mango, the hel, or 
wood-apple, and the n%m tree, the leaves of which 
are prophylactic against disease and snake-bite, 
with many others, are holy, and receive worship 
generally or at stated times. 

Moreover, practically all the prominent and 
striking features of the countryside have come to 
be regarded as sacred, and in a measure deified. 
In particular, prominent rocks or hills and stones 
remarkable for shape or situation become the 
objects of a ritual worship that in its general 
chaiacter is similar throughout the country. The 
^alagrdma stone, a vaiiety of black ammonite, is 
sacred to Vi§nu, and the markings on the stone 
bear a mystical significance in relation to his wor- 
ship. Vaisnavites keep a specimen of the §dla~ 
rdma in their houses, where it is reverently 
athed, and drink - offerings with incense and 
flowers are presented. The massive mountain- 
ranges of N, and Central India, and to a less 
degree the hills and plateaux of the south, were 
all personified, and admitted to the rank and 
station of the great gods. The impressiveness and 
inaccessible character of the vast Himalaya range, 
the ‘ abode of snow,’ naturally claimed for it the 
chief place. Himalaya in the mythology was the 
father of Ga^a, the river Ganges, and of Parvati, 
the wife of Siva ; and in the distant ice-bound 
recesses of his mountain-home some of the most 
holy pilgrim resorts are to be found. Other 
mountain peaks, however, in other parts of the 
country are hardly less sacred. The nymphs of 
the springs and groves, the mythical deities of the 
air, the apsarasas, gandhar^vas, kinnaras, and 
others, belong ultimately to the same class of 
nature-gods; and the personified powers of evil 
and disease, lurking in secret places, rdlcsasas, 
pUdchas, Jamidin, etc., are innumerable. 

Ileference should be made also to the strange 
cult of the implements of trade or occupation — a 
practice which is observed more or less throughout 
India, but is most prevalent where commerce has 
been most higlily developed and organized. Its 
origin is probably to be traced to the influence of 
the trade gilds, and the desire to provide for a 
distinct centre of gild interest and worship. 

*The tools which a man uses in bis trade, the fire that warms 
him, the books out of which the school-boy learns his lessons, 
the pots with which the wife cooks the dinner, all ha\e a pait 
in this strange and elaborate deification, and become the objects 
of a worship that is by no means confined to the lowest and 
most Ignorant strata of the population ’ i 

In Ben^l this worship takes place especially at 
the ^riPanchami festival in the spiing, ^vhen even 
the clerks in the Government offices will gather 
together their pens and paper and books, and with I 
the help of Sanskrit recitations by the Brahman 
priest go through a formal ceremonial of worship, 
which concludes with presents to the officiating 
priest and general feasting.® 

LiTERATtJRE. — SEE xxxii. [1891], * Vedic Hymns, ^ pt. i. 
‘Hymns to the Maruts, Kudra, and Vita,’ tr F. Max 

Muller, xlvi. [1897], ‘ Vedic Hymns,’ pt. ii. ‘ Hymns to Agni,* tr. 
H. Olden berg ; P. Peterson, Hymns from the JRigvedaied. with 
Sayapa’s commentary, notes, and a translation^,' Bombay, 1905, 
Second Selection of Hymns from the Rigveda^ do. 1899 ; A. A, 
MacdoneU and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, 2 vols , London, 1912 ; M, Monier-Williams, JBrdh- 
manism and Hinduism^, do. 1891, and Sanskrit-English Hie-' 
tionary, new ed., Oxford, 1899 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folklore of Northern India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1896 


1 A. S. Qeden, Studies in the Religions of the East, p. 406 f. 

2 Census of India, 1901, vol. i. pt, i j). 557 f. 


(with bibliography ) ; A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of 
the East, do. 1913, pp. 206-223, 403-407, J C. Oman, Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, do 1908; W. J. Wilkins 
Hindu Mythology^, do. 1900 \ E. O Marti':. 
do. 1914. See also artt, Ammism, > ('.t ' il"- - i sic) 
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NATURE (Japanese).—!. Appreciation of 
NATURE. — No race, ancient or modem, seems to 
have had a keener appreciation of nature than the 
Japanese, or to have been more inspired by it in 
the formation of its religious ideal. The Japanese 
were inclined towards this state of mind by the 
very character of their country — a land full of 
contrasts, at once tragic and smiling, teriifying 
and gentle, stem and mild ; refusing man much 
and giving him more ; shaken by volcanoes, de- 
vastated by floods, swept by tempests, and at the 
same time rich in hidden resources and dazzling 
splendours, fertile in ciops and beauties. Such a 
land was bound to make the deepest impression on 
an intelligent, artistic people inclined by their 
innate goodness of heart to look on the benefits of 
nature rather than on its scourges, and to see in 
the heauty of their country a constant reason for 
gratefulness to the gods. 

This feeling of admiiation and love for nature 
is seen throughout the whole literature of the 
country. 

In mjrthology, when fche wife of the hero Yamafco-dake throws 
herself into the waves to pacify the sea-gods, one of her last 
thoughts before disappearing is the recollection of a lai't^'-cano * 
and Yamato-dake himself dies singing the praises of b s .ic-afn 
ful country and expressing fraternal sentiments towards a tree 
which IS near him, before being changed into a bird (see Heroes 
AND Hero-Gods [Japanese], vol. vi. p 664) 

These significant details show how close the com- 
munion was between the Japanese and the nature 
in the midst of which they lived. In the most 
ancient poetical collection, the Manyoshu (‘ Collec- 
tion of a Myriad Leaves '), we find numerous lyrical 
oems devoted to the celebration of all the splen- 
ours of the Japanese landscapes, from the lofty 
summit of Fujiyama to the smallest herb of the 
plain (see M. Revon, Anthologie de la UtUmture 
japonaise, Paris, 1910, p. OOffi). Even in these 
poetical pieces, most of which were composed in 
the 8th cent., the Japanese show that particular 
sentiment which they express in the phrase mono 
no aware, and which consists in understanding 
the 'melancholy of things,’ i.e, in sympathizing 
with all creatures, having a fellow-feeling iiith 
the sorrows of nature as well as with human 
suflenngs. The next poetical collection, the 
Kokinshu ('Poems Ancient and Modern,’ 10th 
cent.), has the same sentimental lyricism with less 
fullness and more delicacy. In cleverly constructed 
verses the poets vie with each other in lamentmg the 
ephemeral duration of the cherry-blossom in spring 
or the sadness of the autumn evenings. The pre- 
face to this work, written by a gieat poet, Tsura- 
yuld, explains how men became poets by listening 
to the voice of the nightingale singing among the 
flowers or to the cry of the frog which dwmls in 
the water, by admiring the flower or envying the 
flight of the birds, by gazing at the hazes or the 
tear-drops of dew ; he says that the collection is 
to include all the feelings experienced by a person 
of the court, from the time when the plum-tree 
blossom was placed in his hair to the time when 
he listened to the cuckoo, when he gathered the 
maple-branches reddened by the autumn, when at 
last he went to admire the snow ; and he concludes 
by celebrating the immortality of Poetry, eternal 
as the evergreen pine-tree (see Revon, pp. 139, 141, 
150 f.). 

There is the same appreciation of nature in the 
prose works. The famous novel, Genji Monogatari, 
wffiich appeared in the brilliant court of the year 
1000, the masterpiece of a lady of honour, Murasaki 
no Shikibu, waa composed on the terrace of a 
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temple facing a lake, by moonlight, and from these 
circumstances it seems to have acquired a poetical 
illumination through and through ; the most 
beautiful passages are perhaps those, often in 
verse, in which the writer introduces into the 
expression of human sentiments images diawn 
from nature (see, &.g., ib. pp. 184 f., 190). In the 
delightful hook of impressions of anothei court 
lady of the same period, the Mahura no Soshi 
(‘Pillow Notes’) of Sei Shonagon, we also find 
mingled with lively remarks and anecdotes on the 
artificial life of the court the most acute observa- 
tion of nature and its changing aspects : the work 
opens with impressions of nature, in which the 
vuriter says that what charms her in spring is 
the dawn, when all becomes gradually lit up on the 
mountains; in summer the dark night, when 
the fire-flies cross each other’s paths, and so on {ih, 
p. 200). Another well-known book of impressions 
is the HdjoJci (‘ Book of a Hut ten feet squaie ’), by 
the hermit Kamo Chomei (13th cent.); with this 
religious person the love of nature once more pre- 
dominates : he also dreams of nothing better in his 
solitude than to have as his friends music and 

oetry, the harp and flutes, the moon and the 

owers ; the whole hope of his life, he says, rests 
in the beauties of the seasons ; and be blames him- 
self for being too fond of the mountains and for- 
getting Buddha in his contemplation of the moon 
when it appears on the horizon (see ih» pp. 259-262, 
263-265, note 2). This eternal theme of the 
four seasons reappears in a third book of impres- 
sions, the Tsure-zure^gusa (‘Varieties of Moments 
of Ennui’), by the bonze Kenk5 (14tb cent.), who, 
comparing his love of nature with that of the pre- 
ceding authors, connects it with all the festivals 
of the year (see ih, pp. 286-288). Thus in writings 
in which the inmost heart is laid bare we always 
find among the Japanese the same profound love 
of nature. 

The same remark may be made concerning other 
kinds of literature at later periods — e.,g.,in the wd, 
or lyrical dramas, of the 15th cent, (see, e.g,^ ib. 
p. 305 f.), or in the light poetry {haikai) of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, in which -we see a poet, a lover 
of flowers, surprised because a brutal sword-bearer 
dares to look upon these exquisite marvels ; an- 
other, indignant because they are looked upon by 
aristocrats whose grand dresses cover the ridiculous 
skeletons of degenerates ; and another expressing 
the horror of the flowers themselves when they see 
approaching them people who have just shown 
theii' lack of taste by being present at an artificial 
theatrical performance ; while, on the other hand, 
those poets themselves, in their enthusiasm for 
nature, do not hesitate to go and ask water from 
their neighbour so that they may not disturb a 
convolvulus that has entwined itself round the 
bucket of their well, or to set fire to their thatched 
roof if it prevents them from seeing a moonlight 
effect {ib. pp. 383 ff., 391, note 3, 394, n. 3, 395, ns. 
2, 4, 397, n. 2 ; and cf. pp. 388, 389, n. 1, 392, n. 5, 
393, n. 1, etc.). 

^ To complete our survey of this Japanese concep- 
tion which sees in nature the supreme beauty and 
finds in its contemplation the most perfect human 
joy, we may refer to a native thinker who has ana- 
lyzed it very carefully, viz. Kaihara Ekiken, the 
great philosopher of the 17th cent., whose writings 
liave remained popular to the present day. In Ms 
Bakhun (‘Philosophy of Pleasure’) he expresses 
himself on the subject with great beauty and sym- 
pathy (see ib. p. 320). 

Like their ancestors, the Japanese of to-day are 
dominated by the thought of the seasons — ^so much 
so that, in conversation, they do not begin by ask- 
ing about one’s health, but by mentioning the 
^tate of the weather ; and similarly in letter- writing 


they always start with a phrase indicating, in 
poetical terms, the point of evolution of the year 
with regard to the change of temperature and the 
blossoming of the flowers. Like the aitistic people 
of the ancient days who had special pavilions built 
where they might gaze on the moonlight, which 
was regarded as the most exquisite spectacle that 
could be presented to a guest at a friendly evening 
party, to-day all the people of Tokyo go and 
admire it for whole nights, on certain dates fixed 
by tradition, singing and improvising verses full of 
tenderness, and they desert the capital to go to 
various well-known places to see in turn the bloom 
of plum-trees, cherry-trees, peonies, azaleas, wis- 
teria, irises, then convolvuli, lotuses, and chrysan- 
themums, and, last of all, the maple-leaves turning 
red, awaiting the arrival of the snow, the light 
^vinter-flower. In a garden famous for its plum- 
trees, on the banks of the river Sumida, the present 
writer one day saw an old statesman, Admiral 
Enomoto, one of tlm founders of modern Japan, 
lising from his seat in order to show his respect by 
hanging on a branch in blossom a little poem which 
he had just composed in praise of the admired tree. 
The Japanese, even of the poorest class, often 
undertake journeys to visit the most distant land- 
scapes of the empire ; for they are convinced that 
the most beautiful scenes are those which the gods 
themselves have prepared for the eyes of man. 
This^ state of mind at the present time explains and 
confirms what we have noticed in the past. 
T^onghout the whole course of their history, from 
primitive times to our own days, the Japanese 
?(ppear as essentially charmed with nature, wonder- 
fully gifted to understand it as artists, and pre- 
destined to love and adore it. 

11. NAT(TltE-GODS. — ^The national religion of 
Japan is not, as was for a long time believed, a 
cult of ancestors, accompanied secondarily by a 
vague nature- worship ; it is essentially a cult of 
nature, complete and precise, to which a much less 
important cult of ancestors only gradually came to 
be added (see Ancestor- worship and Cult op 
THE Dead [Japanese], vol. i. p. 456). As a matter 
of fact, the nature-gods constitute almost the 
whole pantheon of the ancient Shinto ; they swarm 
in all the departments of the physical universe, 
sometimes attached to an object, sometimes to a 
phenomenon, and sometimes to a group of pheno- 
mena or objects — ^to a complex region of which 
they become the soul and form the unity. 

I. Gods of the sky. —The first thing^ that the 
ancient Japanese noticed when they raised their 
heads was what they called the ‘ Plain of the High 
Heavens ’ {Takama no hara). But for them this 
material heaven was only the dwelling-place of 
the gods ; it was not itself a god. The idea of a 
personal Heaven did not enter their minds until 
under the influence of the Cliinese. Meanwhile 
they regarded the sky simply as the abode of the 
supreme gods. 

(a) The sun-goddess . — ^The gods of light are the 
first important gods revealed by the native myth- 
ology, and the most brilliant of them, the sun, shines 
throughout the whole sacred history in the vault of 
the Japanese pantheon. In art. Cosmogony and 
Cosmology (Japanese), vol. iv. p. 164, will be 
found an account of the circumstances of the birth 
of this solar goddess, Amaterasu-oho-mi-kami, the 
‘great and august goddess who shines in the 
heavens,’ at the same time as the moon-god and 
the storm-god, and of the way in which these three 
deities were made the rulers of the Plain of the 
High Heavens, the Kingdom of Night, and the 
Domain of the Ocean respectively. But Amaterasu 
is manifestly the highest of these deities. She 
receives the most glorious investiture, and holds 
the highest rank in the sacred legend. In fact, 
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she is hardly raised to the royalty of the heavens 
when she takes the most nolDle and outstanding 
part in the myths ; and the long account of her 
quarrels with the storm-god only serves to show 
up the beauties of a truly divine character. 

When tha^impetuous god, deserting his kingdom, darts into 
the sky to overthrow that of hia sisrer, she endeavours to 
appease him with the most indulgent calmness; and the 
eclipse of the goddess at last takes place only when, disregard- 
ing her patient gentleness, he perpetrates the worst crimes • 
she hides in the cave from which the other had 

so much difficulty in enticing her to come inr^.i (/lo,'.-.-', tr. 
B. H. Ohamberlain^, Tokyo, 1906, pp. 63-66) 

After this episode the wicked brother is driven 
from the sky, and the goddess, henceforward calm, 
can at last reign in peace in the Plain of the High 
Heavens. She soon reappears, and at the most 
important points of the national legend ; for it is 
she who in her turn gives the investituie to the 
ancestors of the emperors. This mission accom- 
plished, she intervenes only at rare intervals to 
indicate especially the cult which she desires and 
which the emperors hasten to render to her as the 
most powerful of the deities. But this anthropo- 
morphic r61e does not change the essentially 
naturistic character of Amaterasu. This character 
appears clearly in the myths referring to her birth, 
her strife with the storm which darkened the sky, 
and her retreat which plunged the world into 
darkness, and also in the old myth explaining the 
alternation of the two celestial luminaries (see 
Cosmogony and Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. 
p. 165*). Thus Amaterasu was originally conceived 
as the sun itself, soul and body, a living spirit 
united to its brilliant covering. But gradually the 
advances of reason led the Japanese to see in this 
planet with such a regular course a simple object 
of physical nature ; by degrees the personal ele- 
ment became detached and transformed into an 
anthropomorphic deity, and, although the divine 
rdle of Amaterasu, presiding over the government 
of the heavens like the living emperor over that of 
the islands, might well he reconciled with the idea 
of an indivisible solar deity, this function of 
general direction, which was soon applied to 
terrestrial politics and to the superintendence of im- 
erial advances, must have tended to develop the 
uman character of the goddess. Even to-day the 
Japanese always worship the sun as a living deity, 
to whom they render a direct positive cult, from 
the artisan, who, from the depths of his dark shop, 
turns towards the brightness of the dawn, claps 
his hands, and piously recites his prayer to the 
goddess, to the pilgrim who on the summit of Fuji- 
yama prostrates himself dazzled^ before the first 
golden rays of the sun and worships it leaning his 
forehead on the rocks, 

(5) The moon-god . — ^After this triumphant god- 
dess of day, Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, ‘ the august 
moon of the darkness,’ seems pale ; and, in fact, 
this god occupies only a very inferior place in the 
Japanese pantheon. His birth is hardly described 
when he disappears from the legend. According 
to the first texts {Kojiki, 50 ; Mihongi^ tr W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 19), he was to he the 
companion of the sun and to share her rule ; but 
he has no further part in the account and his 
existence is hardly mentioned again. It is certain, 
therefore, that in the 8th cent., when the myth- 
ology was collected in those ancient books, Tsuki- 
yomi was a god who had long been neglected ; but 
it is also veiy probable that at an earlier time he 
had held a (lifterent rank. The myth explaining 
the alternation of the two luminaries, as it appears 
in the Nihongi (i. 32), is sufficient to prove his 
former importance, and the texts which declare 
his mission, alongside of that of Amaterasu, 
remain like the ancient foundations of an aban- 
doned and destroyed building, which prove its 


historic existence. In the case of the moon also 
the advances of reason must gradually have 
attenuated the primitive worship ; they damped it 
much more quickly than that or the sun, because 
it had not the same conquering brilliance. In the 
Japanese moon -worship, therefore, as we observe it 
at the present day, the sesthetic sentiment is more 
predominant than the religious. But the moon 
none the less receives, with the homage due to its 
beauty, the offerings reserved for the divine powers ; 
the people who go to witness its superb rising at 
certain times and certain favourite places proceed 
from admiration to prayer ; the enchantment of 
the eyes is completed by the adoration of the heart. 
Comparing these present-day sentiments with the 
primitive myths which ascribe to the moon the 
same birth as the sun, the same paiallel govern- 
ment, and the same importance in a famous story, 
we are justified in classing it unhesitatingly in the 
category of the oldest nature-deities. 

(c) The star-gods . — After the glorious blazing 
sun, and the bright but pale moon, the distant 
twinkling of the stars appears still more humble 
and obscure. While the sun -goddess is the queen 
of religion, and the moon-god is the king of poetry, 
the stars hardly appear at all either in the sacred 
texts or in the literary collections ; and clearly the 
silence of the poets shows the state of mind of 
religious men. Although we can find no trace of 
a formal star- worship in the old documents, there 
are clear signs of a vague deification, undoubtedly 
long before the time when the legend was written. 
Various myths referring to secondary gods, ‘ the 
brilliant male,’ * the weaver-god,’ ‘ the heavenly 
weaving.girl’ (see Nihongi^ i. 69 f. ; Kojiki^ 117), 
show that in the 8th cent, the Japanese still had 
star-gods, perhaps the last remnants of a deeper 
and broader worship, at all events sure proofs of 
an old original naturism, very attenuated but still 
alive. 

2. Gods of the air. — (a) The storm-god . — Beneath 
those divine planets which move in the firmament 
the primitive Japanese perceived other animate 
powers which sport in the air ; and among those 
great meteorological phenomena we find in the 
tot rank Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no-mikoto, ‘the 
august impetuous male, swift and brave.’ The 
terrible male personifies the storm, the ocean rising 
to threaten the sky, i.e. the most violent of the 
physical forces which terrified the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the archipelago. He has hardly issued 
from the nose of Izanagi when he is in a fury. His 
father commissions him to rule the Plain of the 
Seas in peace ; but, instead of obeying him, like 
the regular planets who were to preside over the 
harmonious alternation of day and night, he 
neglects his duty, and darts into nature to scatter 
trouble and death broadcast. He weeps, cries, 
and groans continually ; he leaves his sea-dwelling, 
makes the green mountains wither, dries up the 
rivers, shakes the whole country, and, when 
Izanagi takes him to task for his behaviour, he 
replies that his only desire is to descend to the 
Kingdom of Night. Izanagi drives him from Ms 
presence ; immediately he departs, ascends to the 
sky, attacks the sun, and commits^ all possible 
crimes; and, when he is again driven off and 
returns to the earth, it is, according to one version, 
to kill the beneficent goddess who gave nourish- 
ment to human beings {Kojiki, 70). These fits of 
anger are appeased, however, and soon the im- 
petuous male, without changing his character, 
passes to other exploits. He puts to death the 
monstrous serpent which was about to devour a 
young princess (see Human Sacrifice [Japanese 
and Korean], vol. vi. p. 855) ; he afterwards appears 
as the god of the lower regions {Kojiki^ 86 ff.) ; and 
lastly we read that one of his descendants received 
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the sovereignty of Idzumo from him (^5 78 E., 88). 
Thus the nature-god becomes a romantic hero, and 
even, in tlie end, a seemingly historical personage. 
This is the anth'^opOTno''nl^ic evolution which we 
already noticed in the legend of Amaterasu, and 
which is often seen in the myths. But, through 
all these inconsistencies, the general idea lemains : 
Susa-no-w'o is the same wicked devastating god 
that he Avas originally, and, as in his first aspect 
he made men die in crowds {Nihongi, i. 20), so in 
his last incarnations he is sometimes a god of 
plague (see Hospitality [Japanese], voL vi. p. 
814), sometimes a fierce guardian of the kingdom 
of the dead, always an enemy of light and peace, 
a god of darkness and confusion. 

{h) The wind-gods, — ^In contrast with the storm- 
god stands Shina-tsu-hiko, ‘ the prince with the 
long breath,’ f.e. the normal wind, with long slow 
breaths, whose beneficent gentleness is naturally 
opposed to the wicked furies of Susa-no-wo The 
Nihongi (i. 22) relates the birth of this young god. 

The creator-couple had just engendered the islands, when 
Izanagri noticed that all over the archipelago there was nothing 
but YYY.c'-f’- he therefore dispersed them 

with h - »• . '* V.' A " !i y became a new deity : ‘and 
that IB the god of the wind.’ 

This origin of the "wind, Avhich came from the 
living breath of a god, is obviously quite logical ; 
and the reason of its creation is admirably under- 
stood in a country of mountains, where morning 
mists are common. Another document empha- 
sizes and completes this Japanese conception. In 
the ritual for the service of the gods of Tatsuta 
(see tr. by E. Satow in 2M vn. iv. [1889] 442 f.) 
the same god reappears, transformed into a couple 
of distinct personages, * the prince with the long 
breath’ and 'the princess with the long breath. 
This couple of wind-gods also form a pair of 
mysterious pillars on which the firmament is sup- 
ported, and thus maintain the order of the world 
— a useful mission, which does not hinder them on 
^ocoasion from disturbing it by ravaging the country. 
In fact, if light breezes purify the air by sweeping 
away the mists, autumn squalls ruin agricultursS 
hopes ; and, according to the ritual, this was 
exactly the oiigin of the worship which these gods 
were destined to receive, and which aimed at 
softening their hearts (see Divination [Japanese], 
vol. iv, p. 806®). The wind-gods thus appear in 
Shinto as pure nature-deities, elementary forces 
which chased the mists and contributed to the 
harmony of the world as long as men did not irri- 
tate them by neglect. 

(c) The rmn-gods. — In an archipelago whose 
climate was governed by the monsoons the func- 
tions of the winds explain the importance accorded 
them by the native mythology. On the other 
hand, other meteorological phenomena are rather 
neglected. There is nothing definite about clouds 
in the texts. As regards ram, which was so 
abundant in Japan, they are not quite so barren, 
and we find, issuing from the blood of the god of 
fire, a ' gi'eat god of dark valleys,’ Kura-oho-kami, 
who doubles himself and becomes in turn the 
' great producer of the rain in the valleys ’ and the 
‘great producer of rain on the heights.^ This god 
of rain probably also plays the part of god of snow ; 
for, in spite of its comparative frequency in the 
western region occupied by the primitive Japanese, 
the snow does not seem to have been deified by 
them in any special way. The rainbow appears only 
as the probable origin of the famous ‘ bridge of 
heaven’ which in legend floats between heaven and 
earth {Kojikit 19, 155, etc.). 

(d) The thunder-god, — The thunder alone of 
secondary phenomena holds a certain rank among 
the gods. Thunder-storms are frequent and severe 
in some of the Japanese mountains, especially in 
the old provinces where the mythology was formed. 


ft 

In this mythology, therefore, the thunder-god, 
Ikadzuclii-no-kami, is born from the body of the 
fire-god at the same time as the god of the moun- 
tains and the god of the rain on the hOls {Nihongi, 
i. 29). He soon appears multiplied, in one of the 
more sombre myths : it is eight thiinde;r-gods that 
pursue Izanagi in the lower regions {Kojiki, 35 f.). 
He again intervenes at difierent times in the 
ancient annals. It is probably he who, as in a 
lightninsf-fla-h, sends through the roof of a good 
man the >v. oiu destined for the first of the emperors 
{Nihongi, i. 115) ; in the form of a serpent, he 
frightens the terrible emperor Yuriaku himself {ib, 
i. 347) ; and, under the empress Suiko, he tries to 
strike with lightning the shipbuilders who have 
cut down a tree sacred to him {ib, ii. 147). In a 
more or less vague way, throughout the whole 
primitive period, people are conscious of his dread- 
ful presence, and it is only by degrees that they 
become accustomed to his dangerous caprices. He 
is feared even to-day ; the common people are 
afraid of thunder, and even the educated sho^^ 
some uneasiness when its voice rumbles like a 
mysterious warning from heaven. 

(e) The fire-god. — The transition from the 
thunder-god to the fire-god is natural, since, in 
Japanese mythology, the thunder is born of the 
fire. In ancient Shint5, Kagu-tsuchi, ‘ the vener- 
able who shines,’ appears as the last-born of the 
creator-couple; and in this birth, in a human 
manner, of the most terrible of physical forces the 
mother is severely burned. At this moment new 
deities are bom, which the KojiH account makes 
rise from the very manifestations of her fever: 
metals, clay, water, gourd, river-plant, all the 
magical apparatus which Shintoism employs to 
suMue fire (see Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 
298'^). After Izanami’s death Izanagi in his 
furious grief kills Kagu-tsuchi. Then from his 
scattered members arise new deities, while his 
blood, also deified, spurts up to the stars, or flows 
over the earth, where it infuses the fire-principle 
into plants and trees, stones and rocks (see Cos- 
mogony AND Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
165^). The matricide disappears, and is not men- 
tioned again in the sacred literature. But he 
leaves traces of his brief existence, viz. the teriible 
seeds which he has sown, the latent principles of 
the greatest plague that the inhabitants of the 
frail native houses could dread. In such a country 
fire was an enemy. Its former benefits, its daily 
uses, were forgotten; only its terrifying frolics 
were seen. If the fire-god was worshipped, it was 
not because he was admired or loved, as among 
other races, but because he was feared. The 
people tried to exorcize him (ritual xii. ; cf. art. 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298). He is regarded 
in the same way to-day, especially as a force of 
nature against which one must make sure of safe- 
guarding one’s house by amulets, etc . ; he is not 
so much a god of fire, in the broad sense of the 
word, as a god of conflagration. 

3 . Gods of the earth. — {a) Sea-gods. — This land 
being an archipelago, the sea which envelops it is 
the first thing that attracts attention, and it is 
very probable that it held this dominant place in 
the imagination of the primitive Japanese. Of the 
three famous gods whom Izanagi appoints to 
govern the universe, one is to rule the ocean, the 
vast ‘ blue plain’ {ao-una-hara), while no one is yet 
selected to rule the islands ; and, although Susa- 
no-wo, disdaining this sovereignty, immediately 
becomes the raging ocean which rises against the 
sky, and finishes in a storm, the sea none the less 
keeps its familiar gods, born before him {Kojiki, 
28), its calm and faithful masters. Tiiere is first 
of all Oho-wata-tsu-mi, ‘the great god of the 
ocean,’ the supreme sea-god, with his wonderful 
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palace hidden in the depths, once visited by a 
mortal, who experienced there the love of a goddess 
(legend of Ho-deri and Ho- wori, in Kojiki^ 

Then, in accordance with the habit of doubling 
common in Japanese mythology, there are the 
‘ masters the sea ’ {wata-tsu~7ni}, secondary gods 
who, like their chief, have a general function. 
Lastly, there are the more special gods of the 
‘bottom of the sea,’ of the ‘middle of the sea,’ 
and of the ‘surface of the sea,’ the gods of the 
‘ gates of the waters,’ i.e. of the river-mouths, with 
their children, the gods of foam, of froth, etc. — 
not to mention the local deities who here and there 
haunt a certain bay on the shores of the archi- 
pelago (see Kojiki, 28, 46; Nihongi^ i. 220, etc.). 
The whole sea therefore lives, animated, spiritual- 
ized, deified, and becomes transformed into a 
crowd of gods. 

(6) Lmid-gods , — It is from the vast sea that, 
according to a very oceanic conception, the lance of 
Izanagi, from the height of the celestial bridge, 
draws the first island of the archipelago {Kojtkiy 
19) ; then, when Izanagi and Izanami come down 
to this corner, of the earth to live there and cele- 
brate their union, they gradually engender the 
whole ‘country of the eight islands,’ from the 
humble island of Awaji to the ^eat central one, 
which appeals last of all, according to the law of 
evolution [ih. 22 f . ). These islands, begotten by a 
human couple, imagined as having bodies and 
faces, seem so alive that it is believed that they 
had been born quite small, and had grown like 
persons. Nevertheless they are not raised to the 
rank of gods ; they are not worshipped individu- 
ally in the temples. On the other hand, we find 
the Japanese earth deified under more general 
forms : one deity is called ‘ the august spirit of the 
great country,’ another ‘ the god of the great 
earth,’ and another ‘ the august ancestor of the ■ 
earth ’ ; and real worship is offered to them. 

(c) Mountain-gods, — ^All these land-gods are very 
vague, and too abstract to make a clear impression 
on the mind,; the religious imagination requires indi- 
vidual concrete visions. This explains why the moun- 
tain-gods appear in the first rank of the gods of the 
earth. N othing could be more natural in a country 
dominated by its orographic system, a country 
whose general appearance recalls that of Switzer- 
land, whose whole beauty depends on the continual 
play of mountains and valleys, dark gorges descend- 
ing from the heights and graceful hillocks undulat- 
ing towards the plains, stern summits and smiling 
landscapes. All these raised portions of the earth 
weie reilected in the depths of the primitive soul, 
which made them objects of general deification. 
First of all there is Oho-yama-tsu-mi, ‘ the great 
lord of the mountains,’ the supreme god, round 
whom are grouped accessory ‘ lords of the moun- 
tain ’ ; although these are secondary gods, they are 
very broad personifications, who are worshipped 
like him in numerous temples, and are always 
adored with fear by the woodman when he fells a 
tree in their forests. Those are the primitive 
gods, whom the creator-couple engendered when 
they wished to fix the great lines of the country. 
But there aie also more special gods, correspond- 
ing to the various parts of the mountain, who 
were born from the members of the fire-god when 
he was massacred by his father. 

According to the most fluent version {Kojxkiy 36), the head of 
Kagu-tsuchi became * the lord of steepnesses,^ his breast ‘ the 
lord of the descent,’ bis bellv ‘the lord of the innermost 
mountain,’ his genital organs ‘the lord of the black mountain,* 
his left arm ‘ the lord of the dense forests/ his right arm ‘ the 
lord of the first slopes,’ his left leg * the lord of the high 
meadows,’ and his right leg ‘ the lord of the mountain-gates.’ 

In this myth the divine world W'as, as it were, 
moulded as faithfully as possible on existing nat- 
ural objects. But, by super-addition, the ancient 


Japanese conceived a marriage between ‘ the great 
lord of the mountains’ and the goddess of the 
lower regions, ‘the princess of the fields where 
grows the thatch for the roofs’ (Kaya-nu-hime). 
Tliis union of extremes gives the whole series of 
intermediary accidents, and there appear as chil- 
dren of the two deities the ‘ god of the passes,’ the 
‘gods of the boundaries of the passes, the ‘gods 
of the dark gates,’ and the ‘princes of the valleys ’ 
{Kojiki, 29). The ‘ august slopes of the hills ’ are 
also deified, and the ‘mountains of metal,’ until 
at last, from a less general point of view, ail 
mountains are deified in which a local deity can he 
imagined {Kojikiy 216, 63, 140). 

{d) Bivei'-gods. — The importance of mountains in 
ancient Shinto forms a striking contrast to the 
scant attention paid to rivers. The reason is that 
the hydrographic system of the country is as 
modest as its orographic system is preponderating. 
Streams which are rather torrents, and rivers 
which on account of the shortness of their course 
cannot develop and are more like streams did not 
make on the mind the impression of grandeur 
which mountains and volcanoes did. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find that, if river- 
gods are mentioned m the texts {Nihongi, i. 281, 
ii. 174), they are not named ; they get none of the 
personal titles which the myths ascribe to the 
other nature-gods ; they are not classed in a logical 
hierarchy, like the sea-gods or the mountain-gods, 
who reproduced so minutely all the details of the 
structure of the country ; and, lastly, if we come 
acioss water- gods provided with individual names, 
they are not real river-gods, but the ‘ gates of the 
waters,’ the river-mouths, which border on the sea, 
and in some measure share in its majesty. As 
regards rivers proper, after the summary notice of 
their birth by the creator- couple [Nihongiy i. 18), 
they do not loecome peopled with anthropomorphic 
beings, princes and fords of their waves ; they are 
ruled only by impersonal anonymous spirits, vague 
deities who sometimes have no visible form, and 
sometimes assume the appearance of an animal — 
a serpent {Nihongi, i. 299), as was natural in the 
savage regions of the primitive country. But they 
are not organized physical powers, and we do not 
find in connexion with them any of the famous 
myths that indicate the approach of great deities. 

{e) Gods of travel , — The last group of earth-gods 
is that of themicAx no kamiy ‘ gods of routes’ or of 
travel. There are three of them, well-known, 
popular, and familiar, viz. Ya-chimata-liiko, ‘ the 
prince of the cross-roads,’ Ya-chimata-hime, ‘the 
princess of the cross-roads,’ and Funado, whose 
name means ‘ Halt there,’ and who personifies the 
strong mountain-stafi which saved Izanagi when 
pursued by the infernal deities (cf. Divination 
[Japanese], voL iv. p. 802’^). Faithful to this 
legend, they will always remain friendly, helpful 
gods, protectors of the living against evil spirits 
(ritual xiii. ; art. Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. 
p. 298'*) ; and, just as they were piously worshipped 
m the ancient sanctuaries, so to-day the helievei 
has recourse to them before setting out on a 
journey. 

4. Underground god.— There is still another 
nature-god, a fierce god hidden in the entrails of 
the earth — the god of the ^rthquake {Nihongiy ii. 
124). He receives very sincere worship through 
terror, because his dreadful convulsions, which axe 
worse than flood, plague, or fire, are the only- 
scourge against which man cannot fight. The 
ancient annals continually mention those frequent 
earthquakes, which sometimes made a very deep 
impression on the imagination {e,g,y for the 
surprise caused by an earthquake in the 7th cent, 
see Cosmogony anb Cosmology [Japanese], vol. 
iv. p. 164'»). We can understand, therefore, why 
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the earthquake-god had temples in the seven pro- 
vinces; why after such a great cataclysm the 
emperor ordered solemn sacrifices on all sides ; and 
why among all the beliefs arising from this terror 
the most popular is that which beseeches Take- 
mika-dzuchi, the powerful and awful god, to keep 
the monster under his magic sword as under the 
ciushing of a rock. 

5. Plant-gods.— The richness of Japanese vege- 

tation accounts for the worship of plants. In 
addition to the general causes which have every- 
where made tiee-worship one of the most ancient 
human beliefs, we have in Japan the existence of 
a flora which forced itself on the mind by its 
grandeur, while at the same time it supplied almost 
all the materials of the indigenous civilization. 
From the mighty mountain, with its black forests, 
to the fertile plain, where all varieties, wild and 
cultivated, swarmed, the ancient Japanese saw 
exuberant vegetation on every side ; and, when 
they instinctively sought an idea for naming their 
archipelago, they immediately chose its two ver- 
dant aspects, wild lands and rice-fields, and summed 
them up in the typical name ‘ the luxuriant country 
of the plain of reeds and fresh young ears of corn.’ 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find among the 
first deities engendered by the creator- couple, on 
the one hand, *the princess of the fields where 
grows the thatch for the roofs ’ (already mentioned, 
above, p. 237*’), who is the goddess of all herbaceous 
plants, and, on the other, ‘ the father of the trees,’ 
Kuku-no-chi, the patriarch of the forests. The 
latter multiplies into several beings similar to 
himself. He changes, too, and alongside of this 
fundamental god, who personifies especially the 
tree-trunks, there appear the god of the forked 
branches and the protector-god of the leaves, while 
such a variety as the oak becomes the object of a 
special cult, at least in certain parts of the country. 
A curious legend relates how Susa-no-wo, by pull- 
ing out the hairs of his body and scattering them, 
produced the trees useful for all kinds of buildings 
and the different kinds of fruits (see Heroes and 
Hero-gods [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 662*^). If we add 
to this the famous story which tells of the birth, 
from Uke-mochi’s dead body, of millet, rice, coin, 
and the different kinds of beans {Kojlki, 70 ; and 
cf. the version of the Nihongi, in art. Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 165a), 
have all the useful elements of primitive agricul- 
ture. The legends also show the real motives of 
Shinto phytolatry. The vegetable world, which 
was at first animated because the plant is a living 
being, which germinates, grows, and dies under 
the eyes of man, because the wood contains the 
spark of fire, because the wind and the echo give a 
mysterious voice to the forests, was worshipped 
above all because it represented the essential food 
of the people, being therefore the necessary basis 
of all social order, as well as the material of the 
houses, from the thatch of the cottages to the 
precious wood of the temples. The same reasons 
must have tended to develop the belief in the spirit 
of plants, not only in the spirit of trees {ko-ta7na) 
in general, but much more in the special spirits 
which performed useful functions, like the rice- 
spirit or the spirit of the wood for building. And 
in their turn these animistic conceptions, streng- 
thened by a careful observation of the virtue of I 
simples, introduced into magic its vegetable ele- I 
ments— -wild garlic, the shining peach, or the plant i 
of long life {Nihongi, i. 30, 127, ii. 186)— while the I 
ancient and sacred cleyera, ‘of awful spirit’ {ih, i. ' 
225), spread throughout Shinto its long evergreen I 
branches eternally laden with ofi;erings. I 

6. Animal-gods.— The deification of animals is 
still more natural in primitive Japan. The forest, 
the tail grasses, are full of those mysterious crea- 


tures which add to the already marvellous life of 
the plant voluntary movement, with its miracles 
of gracefulness and suppleness, and, above all, the 
power and agility so much envied by savage man. 
In his eyes those fascinating existences are of the 
same essence as his own, with a degree more of 
eneigy ; therefore he readily legaids thera^ as 
‘ superior ’ beings — in Japan, the kamis. In Shinto 
mythology animals have the attiibutes of man— 
e,g,, the gift of speech {Kojiki, 81, 86, 149, 170, 
etc.); hut they also possess larer qualities — 
the toad knows things which even the gods do not 
know {ih. 103). It is not surprising, then, that 
the most famous heroe« of the Ie"eud« often appear 
as inferior to the animal^ uliich i ■ cy meet {ib, 164, 
269, etc.). At least, there is a close familiarity, a 
community of interests, based on the identity of 
nature, between man and the animals as well as 
between the animals and the gods ; these three 
groups make one, and the animals, not being en- 
closed within the hard barriers erected since then 
by man’s arrogance, enter into legend, where thw 
wander at liberty, take part in ail the heroic ad- 
ventures, and play their wicked or helpful part 
with the same right as the other sacred person- 
ages. 

(u) Reptiles, — First comes the serpent, whose 
worship, so wide-spread in Shintoism, is explained 
both by the alarmmg appearance of that creeping, 
glazed, often dangerous animal and by its abun- 
dance in the thickets of the primitive country. Tii 
Japanese mythology it is surrounded with a timor- 
ous respect. Whether it appears as the spirit of a 
river (see Human Sacrifice [Japanese], vol. vi. 
p. 855 f.) or of a mountain {Nihongi, i. 208 f.), or 
whether it becomes a virgin-devouring monster 
(see Human Sacrifice, p. 855), the incarnation of 
an amorous god {Nthong% i. 158), or the omen of 
threatening treason (see Divination [Japanese], 
vol. iv. p. 806^), it is always in a formidable and 
at least alarming shape. On the other hand, 
in the cult a serpent-bite is regarded as a divine 
punishment, which entails expiatory penance 
{* Ritual of the Great Purification,’ in Revon, p. 
29), and the serpent ordeal confirms this religions 
character (see Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
805^). 

{b) Birds. — Birds share in a way the superior 
nature of the sky ; man envies their wings and is 
surprised at their mysterious language ; he admires 
those creatures so swift of flight, at one moment 
mounting to the abode of the gods and the next 
settling down beside other creatures and chirping 
as if telling them strange secrets. Thus in the 
myths their essential function is that of divine 
messengers, and nearly always, when a person sees 
them appealing, he guesses that they are bringing 
news or a command from heaven. 

When the first couple are in perplexity about the consumma- 
tion of their marriage, the example of a wagtail instructs them 
(Nihongi, i. 17); when the celestial deities require to send an 
ambassador to earth, they choose the pheasant (Eojiki, 114- 
116); w’hen the march of the first conqueror has to’ be led, a 
crow becomes his guide, goes in advance, and negotiates with 
the rebels (ib. 169-170); and, when the same Jimmu is kept 
back by superior powers, a golden kite, shining like lightning, 
alights on his bow% misleads his opponents, and gives tlie 
emperor the victory {JSlihojigi, 1 . 126 f ). 

Birds thus fly from page to page through the whole 
legend, until the god of scarecrows {Kojiki, 103) 
puts the winged group to flight. 

(c) Quadrupeds, — Though often more formidable, 
quadiupeds are, on the other hand, less mysteiious. 
Yet a number of animals appeal as gods and divine 
agents, at any rate as beings gifted with faculties 
which assure them a high place in the myths. 
Not to mention the hear or the wild hoar, which 
terrify the primitive warriors {ib, 164, 398, etc.), 
the wolf is still a god, and even a ‘ great god ’ (o/to- 
kami), in the historical period [Nihongi^ ii. 36). 
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The monkey is also deified and receives sacrifices 
[Kojiki, 138, and cf. Human Sacrifice [Japanese], 
vol. vi. t>. 856*). Other animals are considered 
more or less sacred, without being regarded as 
gods — e.g.^ the deer, which appears as gifted with 
superior qualities (see Divination [Japanese], vol. 
iv. p. 806^)? and whose shoulder-blade is the most 
ancient instrument in Shinto divination {ih, p. 
802) 

[d) Fishes . — Fishes are rather neglected in the 
mythology, but even to them is accorded the gift 
of speech {e.g., the story of the trepang m Cosmo- 
gony and Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 166*) ; 
and, if they are not gods, they at least play the 
part of servants of the gods {Kojiki, 139, 287, etc.). 
Even the molluscs intervene in an active and 
divine way : there are two shell-fish, ‘ the princess 
Kisagai’ and ‘the princess Umugi,’ who bjr 
magical processes bring the god Oho-kuni-nushi 
back to life [Kojiki, 83). 

(e) Insects . — iiven down to the insects, all have 
their part in the mythology {ih, 63, 86 f., 3961, 
etc. ) ; one story tells of a caterpillar which was 
worshipped like a real deity {Nihongi^ ii. 188). 

In a word, whether these animals are the object 
of great adoration or only of slight respect, it is 
always because of the same old naturism, the pro- 
found instinct which gives a spirit to each one, 
humanizes and deifies animals as well as plants, 
and with the same breath raises the humble lives 
of the organic universe and the phenomena of the 
material world to the higher regions. 

7. Phallic gods. — There is a form of worship 
intermediary between the adoration of the animal 
world and that of the human world, to which we 
must refer, viz. phallus-worship. Tliis aspect of 
Shinto is in harmony with all primitive religions, 
in which man thinks it right and noble to admire 
the phenomenon of reproduction, to deify it, and 
to worship it in the sincerity of his heart. There- 
fore, from the very beginning of the national 
cosmogony the idea of reproduction is shown in the 
names of the gods. The celestial trinity of the 
great beginning includes two generating deities: 
Taka-mi-musubi, ‘ the high august producer,’ and 
Kami-musubi, ‘ the divine producer ’ ; among the 
‘ seven divine generations ’ which come afterwards, 
we may mention, among other obscure couples, 
Tsunu-guhi and Iku-guhi, the god of germs and 
the goddess of life ; and the last of these couples, 
in which appear the first ancestors of the human 
lace, consists of two beings with the significant 
names Izanagi and Izanami, ‘ the male who invites’ 
and ‘the female who invites.’ These two deities 
are commanded by the other gods to engender the 
archipelago, with the nu-hoko^ ‘jewel-spear’ ; the 
spear is lowered from the height of the sky-bridge, 
stirred in the salt water of the sea until it is 
coagulated, then raised, and at that moment the 
drops which fall from its point thicken, and 
become the first island of Japan (see Cosmogony 
and Cosmology [Japanese], vol, iv. pp. 162-164). 
The young deities soon descend into this island, 
where they discover love ; and the sacred account 
relates their marriage with the chaste want of 
shame which is that of nature {KojiMy 20 f.). Then 
several pages are taken up with the long enumera- 
tion of the islands and the gods to which they give 
birth ; and, when at last Izanami disappears, after 
having given birth to fire, when Izanagi in despair 
goes to look for her in the subterranean region, his 
first cry is to beseech her to come and continue 
their ^eat work of procreation (^5. 22 f., 38). A 
little later, in the legend of the eclipse, the 
blacksmith god, Ama-tsu-mara, who is the Cyclops 
of Japanese mythology, and whose name has a 
phallic meaning, is ordered to manufacture a hi- 
ooko, ‘sun-spear,’ which suggests the same kind of 


ideas as that of Izanagi {ib. 55 ; Nihongi, i. 47) 
Other gods whose names contain the same element 
support this interpretation. We must, in the last 
place, mention the monkey-god Saruta, whom the 
shameless goddess Uzume approached in an inde- 
cent manner [Nihongiy i. 77), and whose phallic 
character was admitted in ancient J apan. Further, 
a material proof comes to the support of those 
inductions drawn from mythology, viz. the rai- 
tsui, the ‘ thunder-clubs ’ of the excavations, which 
seem to have been phallic images rather than 
objects of combat. Ancient Shinto therefore 
possesses a phallic cult which forms an integral 
part of Its essential natuiism ; and, as it considers 
paternity the highest mission of the gods, it 
worships in all simplicity the instrument of this 
supreme function. This worship is difficult to 
trace in primitive times, but becomes much clearer 
afterwards. The phallus became a definite god, 
Konsei Mydjin, who had his temples, images, ex- 
votos, and phallophories ; at the same time this 
religious current became complicated with a less 
I'espectable movement, which linally led the im- 
perial government in 1872 to order the destmction 
of these emblems throughout the whole empire. 
Nevertheless, the investigator who deviates adittle 
from the main roads can still find here and there, 
in some sacred wood, invaded by bamboos, a small 
ancient temple, the witness of the old beliefs ; and 
in this virgin nature, before the ex-voto offered by 
some rustic worshipper, he understands how deep 
and pure was this particular belief of ancient 
Shinto. 

III. The nature-spirits were 

closely related to the real gods of nature. As a 
I matter of fact, the physical world and the spiritual 
world are not in juxtaposition in the primitive 
imagination ; they are intermingled and often con- 
fused. The nature-gods were sometimes spirits 
'closely united to some object or phenomenon, like 
the soul of a man to his body ; but in many cases 
there were also broader, freer spirits who presided 
over a whole department of the universe ; and, if 
we have classed these among the nature-gods in 
order to define their functions more clearly by 
placing them in their material compartments, it is 
none the less true that these gods of transition lead 
us to the very boundary of animism. To go beyond 
this boundary only one more step is necessary, and 
immediately a new family of spirits appears before 
us, viz. those that are detached from things and 
independent even of regions, but yet have a definite 
function, an express mission, in the physical world. 
Such spirits are known by’- the common chaiacter- 
istic that it is impossible to fit them into any of 
the divisions of nature, although the things in 
charge of which they are placed class them as 
nature-spirits. 

i As a typical example of this class it will he 
sufficient to choose the goddess of food, who is not 
only a goddess of cereals, hut also provides fish 
and game, who is not only a goddess of food but 
also sees to the clothing and housing of men, who 
therefore surpasses the flora and the fauna, and 
hovers over the whole of nature, but whose definite 
duty nevertheless keeps her among the spirits of 
material phenomena. This goddess, whose ordinary 
name is Toyo-uke-birae, ‘ the princess of abundant 
food,’ has varions other names, which one would 
at first he tempted to mistake for new deities, 
but which are undoubtedly only hypostases (see 
Nihongi, L 21 f., 32, 122). On the contrary, there 
are different gods connected, with the same kind of 
idea — e.g., the gods of the harvest, Oho-toshi no 
Kami, ‘ the god of the great harvest,’ and Mi-toshi 
no Kami, ‘the god 01 the august harvest’ (cl 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 296**). But it is 
especially Toyo-uke-bime who personifies the 
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fundamental nourishment hy rice and other culti- 
vated plants. The most interesting of the myths 
concerning her is the one desciibing her death, 
which also gives us the legendary origin of apicul- 
ture and the silk industry {Kojikiy 70). We can 
understand her importance in Shinto above all by 
the worship which she received. This went back 
to the most ancient times {Nihongiy i 86), having 
no eq^ual except that of the sun itself, and we may 
say that after the sun the goddess of food is the 
greatest figure in Shinto. Even to-day in the 
temples of Ise, i.e. in the very heart of the ancient 
Japanese religion, people worship the sun-goddess 
and the goddess of food. In one of the two great 
temples, the Geku, it is the goddess of food who 
receives all the honours ; the other deities who aie 
worshipped there, viz. the grandson of the sun- 
goddess, the first ancestor of the emperors, and the 
two divine companions who were with him when 
he came down from the sky, receive only an acces- 
sory worship.^ In the other temple, the Naiku, the 
sun-goddess is paramount ; and after hei the god 
with the strong arm who made her come out of her 
cavern and the venerable mother of the father of 
the emperors are merely secondary deities. Lastly, 
surrounding these principal sanctuaries, the temples 
of the wind-gods, of the god of the soil, and of the 
god of purification appear simply as inferior build- 
ings. it is therefore certain that in the mind of 
the worshippers as in the legendary stories the 
deities of light and food have remained what they 
were originally — the ^eatest gods of the Japanese 
— ^because this race loved its old traditions and 
never forgot either the glorious planets that had 
saved it from the ancient nocturnal terrors or the 
nourishing earth on whose bosom it had rested in 
the ancient days. 

It ^ is clear, therefoie, that the real national 
leligion of the Japanese is essentially a nature- 
religion, since it is nature-gods that compose its 
pantheon, people its mythology, and hold the first 
rank in its worship. wTiat led the most learned 
Japanologists to believe for such a long time that 
Shmtd was above all an ancestor-cult was a kind 
of ptificial integration that took place later, when, 
in imitation of the imperial family, the legendary 
descendant of the sun-goddess, the great families 
endeavoured to appropriate those famous nature- 
gods as ancestors. For an explanation of this 
evolution see art. Ancestor-wokship and Cflt 
OF THE Bead (Japanese), vol. i. p. 455 fif. 

Eitjbrature. — T his has been cited in the article. 

M. Revon. 

NATURE (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old 
Prussian).— Nature- worship played an important 
part in the religious life of the Baltic peoples, the 
Old Prussians, Letts, and Lithuanians. Peter von 
Busburg (t c. 1326) makes the following statement : 

‘Errando omnera creaturam pro deo colueruat, scilicet 
solem, lunam et Stellas, tonitrua, volatilia, quadrupedia etiara 
. . lucos, canipos et aquas sacras ’ {Chronicon terrce PrussiccR, 
ann. 7. 1326, in Scrip. Rer. Pruss. i. 53). 

This passage, fortunately, is supplemented and 
confirmed by authorities of the 15th, 16th, and 
nth centuri^, who, owing to the late introduction 
of Christianity, can furnish us with very valuable 
information. 

I. Heavenly bodies. — The Lithuanians wor- 
shipped sun, moon, and stars. * Solein et Lunam deos 
omnium piiraos credidemut’ (Erasmus Stella, de 
Boruss. Anty ii., in Scrtp, Rer. Pruss. iv. [Leipzig, 
1870] 294). The Nadravians worshipped a star 
deity in both male and female form. 

*They more commonh’' called this godhead Sweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whom they consider the bride of the sky and 
through whose power the morning and evening stars are 
^ided. Szweigsdufcks is a god of fixed stars " (Praetorius, 
Dehctce Prussiccey p. 2^), 

The folk-poems of the Letts and Lithuanians 
abound in myths of the sky and the heavenly 


bodies. They probably contain very ancient 
matter; pagan deities such as Zemyna, Layme, 
and Perkun are frequently mentioned, and there 
is only the very thinnest veneer of Christianity. 
The mysterious personage called God, who was at 
war with the sun for three days and nights, can 
hardly be the Christian deity. MannhSrdt would 
identify him with an ancient sky-god, possibly 
Occopirmus. 

‘ God Himself goes to the first door ; 

Through the second ; Dear Maria 
Through the third the sun doth journey 
With her two proud, golden horses ’ 

(cf. Mannhardt, ‘Dielett. Sonnenmj’^then,’ p. 91). 
Bear Maria must also represent a pagan goddess. 
Her woollen veil is stained with the blood of the 
oak-tree that was shattered by Perkun. She 
figures in several Lettish songs : 

‘Behind the mountains smoke is rising. 

Who is it hath kindled fire ’ 

Dear Maria heats the bathroom 
Where bathe little orphan maidens.' 

Bear Maria seems to correspond to the Lithuanian 
goddess mentioned by Lasicius ; 

‘Perkunatete is the mother of thunder an i '•g; who 

receives into a bath the weary and dusty sun . d - 1- htr out 

again next day washed and shining’ (de Dm Sam p SOO; 

‘ Pei kuna tete ’ should be translated ‘ the aunt of Perkun ’). 
Mannhardt believes that Perkuna tete represents 
the planet Venus, who, in the folk-songs, is some- 
times spoken of as a single being and sometimes 
appears in dual form, as morning and evening 
stars. There is also a change of sex. In the 
Lithuanian songs Auszrine and Wakarine are the 
handmaids of the sun ; in Lettish sources, on the 
other hand, the morning and evening stars seem 
to be the beings called the ‘ sons of god.* There 
are two passages which point to the identification 
of Bear Maria ( = Perkuna tete) with the planet 
Venus. In a Lithuanian poem the sun remarks : 

‘ The morning star has kindled my fire, 

The evenmg star has spread my bed.' 

In a Lettish poem occur these v\ ords : 

‘By the valley sprmg the sons of god heat the bath chamber.’ 
But why should the planet Venus be called the 
aunt of the thunder-god ? 

The * sons of god * play an important part in the 
Lettish songs. They are the workmen of Perkun, 
they woo the daughter of the sun, they serve as 
horses for the moon. 

‘ Folks say 

The moon has no steeds of his own. 

The morning star and the evening star 
■■ They are the steeds of the moon.’ 

Mannhardt compares them with the Greek Bios 
kouroi and the Asvins of Indian mythology 
(p. 305 ff.). See, fuither, SUN (Litbii -Slavic) 

2 . Thunder.— The cult of Peikun v.a^ of the 
utmost importance. * The Nadravians call Perkun 
Biewaitis (god) xar (Praetorius, p. 21). 

Though disputed by some scholars, the word 
‘ Perkunas * is in all probability derived from the 
common European word for 'oak,* A.S. firgeriy 
‘forest*; O.H.G. virguriy ‘ wood * ; Scand. Ejorgyn 
(the name of Thor’s mother); Lat. gmrcuSy ‘oak.’ 
Perkun, however, is not a tree-spint, but the god 
of thunder and lightning : 

‘ Epulati diis suis falsis praecipue deo lingua eorum appellate 
Perkuno, id est tomtru’ (Michov, de Sarm. Europ. n. up. 
Grynaeus, Noiws orbis regmium . . . vneognitarumy p, 619). 

* Percunos deus tonitru illis est quern coelo tonante agricola 
capite detecto et succidiam humeris per fundum portans . . . 
alloquitur’ (Lasicius, p. 800). ‘During the night there came a 
terrible storm wutfa thunder and lightning and all the people 
thought that their god Perkuno spoke with the Kiruait' 
(Grunau, Chrmiky tract, iii. ch. i.) 

On the banner of king Widowuto, Perkun was re- 
presented as a middle-aged, black-bearded man, with 
a countenance like fire and ci owned with flames (^6. 
ii ch. V.). The Pi ovmcial Statutes of Riga (A.D. 
1428) witness to thunder- worship among the Letts ; 
‘A tonitruo quod deum suum appellant.’ Perkun 
IS frequently mentioned by name in Lettish folk- 
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songs. He occupied one of the three divisions of 
the famous oak-tree sanctuary at Remove, which 
is described in detail by Grunau (tract, ii. ch. v.). 
Before him burned the sacred fire, tended by a 
priest who would lose his life if it were suffered to 
go out. Tjjie statement that the god was supposed 
to hold communication Avith the chief priest m this 
sanctuary, by means of thunder, is confirmed by 
Bretkius (ef. Praetorius, p. 39). Grunau is not a 
trustworthy authority, but in this case liis descrip- 
tion can be paralleled from so many different 
sources that there is no need to doubt its essential 
accuracy. 

3 . Groves and trees. — Sacred groves and trees 
figure very prominently in Lithuanian religion. 
W e hear of various wood- and tree-gods. ‘ Modeina 
et Regaina silvestres sunt dii’ (Lasicius, p. 301). 
Praetorius mentions Gyrstis, a wood-god, Birzulis, 
a god of birches, and others. Sometimes the tree 
itself is the object of worship. The Jesuit 
Rostowski{cf. Usener, Gotternamerij p. 87) obtained 
information that for ‘fruitfulness and domestic 
welfare a hen is offered by men to an oak, and by 
women to a linden-tree as ^ods.’ A tree whose 
trunk was split and then joined together again 
was called romove and deemed particularly holy. 
A tree of this kind ivas still standmg at Nibudzen 
in A.D. 1664, and Lithuanians from far and near 
came to visit it (cf. Praetorius, p. 16). More often, 
however, the tree or grove was reverenced as the 
dwelling-place of the deity. When Jerome of 
Prague cut down woods ‘sacred to devils,’ the 
women complained ‘that the house of their god 
had been taken away’ (iEneas Sylvius, Eist, de 
Europa, 26, in Script Ber, Pruss. iv. 239). Accord- 
ing to Erasmus Stella {loc. cit . ), the Old Prussians 
‘ said that the gods inhabited the finest trees such 
as oaks.’ To the oak-tree a special sanctity 
adhered. Its connexion with Perkun has already 
been mentioned. In the folk-songs he frequently 
cleaves the oak in anger, and sheds its blood, 
aged Nadravian described to Praetorius how the 
holy fire was obtained from oak-wood, adding that 
there were still many people who thought it very 
lucky to come across such an oak (p. 20 ). He also 
mentions (p. 16) a holy oak at Ragnit which would 
bring bad luck to any one who injured it. 

4 . Springs. — ^The sacred spring is frequently 
associated with the sacred tree. This was probably 
so in the case of the Romove sanctuary (cf. 
Praetorius, p. 19). 

‘ An oak-tree behind the mountain, 

Behind the oak-tree a lake. 

The son of god hangs his girdle there ' 

(Lettish folk-song). 

* Under ffie maple^tree is the spring 
Where the sons of god resort ’ 

(Lithuanian folk-song). 

Peter von Dusburg {loc, cit.) mentions ‘aquas 
sacras’ among the many objects of Old Prussian 
cult. 

‘ Orthus lacus est piscosus quern colunt ; quemadmodum et 
Ezernim lacuum deum * (Lasiems, p. 301). 

In spring-time water was worshipped by the sacri- 
fice of a fish (Praetorius, p. 34). We hear of various 
water-bemgs and gods ; 

* Audros deo, maris caeterarumque aquarum cura incumbit 
(Lasicius, p. 300) ‘ Szuilmnus who governs the wells ’ (Praetonus, 
p. 33). ‘One god Upmnis has the rivers in his power’ (M. 
Stryikowski, Pol. Chron. 1582, quoted by W. Mannhardt, in 
Mag. der lett literar. Gesellsch. xiv. i.). 

In Church documents of A.D. 1530 Antrimpus is 
identified with Neptune. 

* The priests (Waideler) of the water-god were called N aruttes , 

they dived into the water and conversed with the water-mxes’ 
(Praetorius, p. 34) * Water was honoured as a male and fire as 

a female deity. Tlie former was prayed to hy the name of 
Btm^uttis, the latter by the name of Ponyke (i.e Lady) ' ftd. 

Elsewhere Praetorius describes Bangputtis as a 
storm-god ; but the two conceptions are not 
necessarily inconsistent. 
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5 . Weather. — Perkun was not the only weathei- 
god of the Baltic peoples. Drebkullis was invoked 
in time pf earthquake. Blizgulis was a snow-god, 
Lituvaris a rain-god, Wejopatis lord of the wind. 
Praetorius was acquainted with a Prussian fisher- 
man who had a wooden image of Wejopatis fixed on 
the mast of his ship. In stormy weather he was 
wont ‘ to lift up both his hands towards it ’ (ef. p. 
27). The wind, like the water, had its priests or 
sorcerers. 

Of these ‘ some were also able to charm the fire and knew 
how to address the Fire-Angel hy name . , and command 
him to do no haraa ’ (ib. p. 44), 

6 . Fire. — There are a number of references to 
the Lithuanian fire- cult. 

' 'h - ' r ' numinaignem . . . qui 

pei ‘ . I ij / ' *- nuncupatum, subjectis 

lignis adolebatur . . praecipuum numen Sa'^'ig'tt’ou'r orat 
igms, quern sacrosanctum et perpetuum pu’.oa*‘i’ (M.Ciio’. , 
loc. cit ). 

Jerome of Prague preached to people who wor- 
shipped a sacred, perpetual fire in a temple. The 
priests practised clairvoyance by means of it, and 
were consulted as to the destiny of sick persons 
(ef. ^neas Sylvius, loc. cit.). Both Lasicius and 
Praetorius mention Tartois Kibirksztu, ‘ a charmer 
of sparks, a god who withstands fire’ (Praetorius, 
p, 32). Jagaubis is a fire-god (cf. Usener, p. 92). 
Praetorius states that fire was a female deity 
invoked as Szwenta Ponyke {i.e. ‘holy lady ’). In 
his day the Nadravian women addressed her as 
they raked together the fire in the evening. 

‘ Thou Holy Lady, I will cover thee up well, that 
thou mayst not rage over me.’ Lasicius (p. 304) 
mentions Polengabia, ‘ a goddess . . . who is be- 
lieved to rule over the bright hearth.’ Some 
editions of the Kalevala contain a prayer to Panu, 
the Finnish fire-god. The word * Panu ’ is said to 
he a Lithuanian loan-word and is possibly related 
to the Gothic fon, ‘fire.’ In the poem Panu is 
addressed as son of the sun, and begged to take 
fire up to heaven, to carry it, as a child to its 
mother, into the castle of the beloved aged lady 
{i.e. the sun), and to place it there to light up the 
day. The duties to be peiformed by Panu recall 
the services rendered to the sun by Dear Maria (= 
Perkuna tete). Is it possible that this goddess is 
identical with the fire-deity, the ‘holy lady' 
mentioned by Praetorius ? If so, the title Perkuna 
tete is intelligible, for, as we have seen, the sacred 
fire is an important part of the cult of the thunder- 
god. In Serbian folk-songs St. Elias the thunderer 
is often associated vrith the Virgin Mary, who is 
also known as ‘Maria, veiled in fire’ (cf. F. S. 
Krauss, Volksglatihe und rel. Branch der Slid- 
slareny Munster, 1890, p 2f.). 

Some passages from the magic songs of the W. 
Finns are particularly interesting in this con- 
nexion. 

‘ Ukko of the air ft e. the Finnish thunder-god] struck fire 
. . . and gave it to a girl to rock, to be SAvung hv a maiden of 
the air’ (J. Abercromb>, The Pre- and Proto-hutur,c rtuns^ 
London, 1898, ii 375). * Kasi, the ho-.iT^ful yr -"cr fir^ 

maiden of the sky, ’tis she that r^'cLcd 'lie f'rc. -w > g :■) ui .i 
fro the flame’ (i6. p. 377). ‘Tht ongi*. o* Lrc i- tno.-r, .h.,* 
genesis of fire (pawn) is guessed : dt-ar iiie Aa- oi». u.-d aA (.Ovl 
. The Virgin Mary, mother dfar, ihe ho'j h tV -icrAiMg- 
uiaifl, ’us bhe that rocked the fire, that nurse'd the flame’ (^o. 
p. 378). 

7 . Stones. — Stone-worship is occasionally men- 
tioned, I 

‘Saxaprodiis oulta’ (8. Eostovraki, quoted by A.Bru<^mer,. 
‘Beitrage zur litauischen Mythologie,’ Arch, fur Slav. PTi^. ix. 
flSSfi] 35 ; cf Usener, p. 85) *A few years ago, a somewhat 
higii stone not far from Gumbinen or Bisaerkeim in a pine wood, 
was considered holy, and on it the neighbouring people offered 
money, clothes, wool’ (Praetorius, p. 21 f.). 

8 . Mountains. — Kaukarius was a mountain-god 
(cf. Usener, p. 93). 

9 . Animals. — Consecrated house-snakes were- 
important Lithuanian deities corresponding to the 
Latin penates. ‘Serpentes in singulis domibus 
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velut deos penates nutriebant^ (Michov, p. 518). 
See, further, Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 24^, 
and Serpent-worship (Lithu-Slavic). Einhorn, 
who was pastor at Mitau in the 17th cent., 
states that the Letts sacrificed a goat at cioss- 
ways to propitiate the wolves, and to induce 
them to spare the flocks. Almost every kind of 
unimal had its presiding deity. Austheia is 
goddess of bees, Ratainicza god of horses, Kiaulai- 
Krukis god of swine, Baubis god of cows and oxen, 
etc. 

10. Agriculture. — The gods connected with 
agriculture form a large and important group. 

‘The Nadravians, Zalovians, etc., believe that there is some- 
thing divine about the earth, and call it Zempattys as male and 
Zemynele as female godhead To this earth-deity — commonly 
called Zeinvnele—thej abcrihe all that i\hich, according to the 
histor ans, was done hj Perguhrius, Padrympus. Gurcho, Ausz- , 
waitis and Pilwittus’ (Praetorius, p. 60). 

Perguhrius was a god of field-work {ih, p. 25). 
Certain Church documents (A.D. 1530) identify 
Pilwittus with Ceres. Padrympus (=Potrimpo) 
was represented, according to Grunau (tract, ii. 
ch. V. ), as a young man of joyful countenance, 
crowmed with ears of com. Gurcho was a god of 
food and drink honoured with offerings of milk 
and honey, etc. (Gmnau, tract, i. ch. xcvi, ; cf. 
tJsener, p. 94). He is mentioned in a document of 
A.D. 1249. 

‘ Ydolo quern semet in armo collectis frugibus consuerant 
confingere et pro deo colere, cui nomen Curche imposuerunt.’ 

‘ The Nadravians honour Gurcho or Padrymbo under the name 
of Gabjauga * (Praetorius, p. 22). 

Other gods of the same kind are Laukpatis, god of 
ploughing and sowing, Prokorimos, god of honey, 
•etc. Waizganthos was a god of fruitfulness. At 
his festival in the beginning of November he was 
worshipped hy virgins, who offered up prayers for 
the increase of the flax crop (cf. Lasicius, p. 306). 
From the passages quoted it appears that there was 
a tendency to confuse the various agricultural 
deities ; possibly they were merely local forms of 
the earth-godhead; ‘permultos Zemopacios, id 
•est, terrestres, ii venerantur’ {ih. p. 300). The 
name of this deity is connected with zem4, the 
Lithuanian word for < earth.’ It appears in various 
forms. ‘ Propter rem pecuariam Semepates colitur ’ 
{Ghurch Catechism, 1547). Lasicius describes a 
festival of Zemiennik which took place three days 
before that of Waizganthos. Praetorius names the 
earth-god Zameluks, Zemeluksztis, Zempattys. 
There was also an earth-goddess : ‘ Zemynele was 
held to be the sister of Zemepattys’ (Praetorius, 
p. 31). They received worship in common. 

On the shortest day a festival was held in honour of 
Yempattys, Hhe god of farms and farmhouses’ {ib, p. 66), in 
the course of which ‘each tak-es bread, presses it to the 
ground an- i speaks* “O Zemijiatie, thou gi\est us such good 
bread, ive ihank thee for it Help us to cultivate our fields 
with thj blessing, and through the co-operation of Zemynele to 
receive more of thy good gifte.” * 

It is probable that the earth was originally thought 
of as female. ‘Gabjauga’ is a feminine word, 
although this deity was addressed at his festival 
as * Lord Gk)d.’ In the earliest reference to Gurcho 
his name appears in the feminine form ‘ Curche.’ 
For this change of sex we have a parallel in the 
European deities, Nerthus, Nj6r5r, Frey, 
Freyja. The subject is fully treated by H. M. 
t^adwick in The Origin of the English Nation 
(Cambridge, 1907), ch. x. ‘The Cult of Nerthus.’ 
Bemmesiuaat, the Lettish goddess, corresponding 
to Zemynele, is mentioned only in folk-songs. In 
lamentations for the dead she is referred to as the 
keeper of the grave (cf. Usener, p. 108). The form 
Semmesm&te is interesting (cf. Uggunsmate, the 
fire-goddess). We have an exact parallel in Anglo- 
Saxon Eor?Jan mo5r= mother of earth. 

11. Conclusion. —The religion of the Letts was 
of the same character as that of the Lithuanians, 
:and the two peoples had a certain number of 


deities in common. The chief difference between 
them is that for Lithuanian gods we find corre- 
sponding Lettish goddesses— Lith. Laukpatis 
= Lett. Laukamaat, Lith. Wejopatis = Lett. 
Wejamaat, wind -mother. The most notable 
peculiarity of the religion of all the Bp'ltic peoples 
was the large number of departmental deities 
worshipped by them. We hear of a god of grass- 
growing, of a god to he invoked for moss- 
gathering, and many others of the same kind. 
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NATURE (Muhammadan). — !. Terms and 
definitions. — Nature is designated in Arabic by 
the word tabVah, literally ‘ stamping,’ i,e, the 
impression of form on matter, which, according to 
Aristotle {Met. 1015*^ 5), is only one among the 
senses of the Greek yet clearly belongs to 

his philosophy. In the early translations of his 
works the Syriac kiydn was adopted for physis ; 
the substitution of talyi ah is not easily explained. 
The verb is used in the Qnr’S-n in the phrase ‘ God 
has stamped upon their hearts,’ which app'^ars to 
mean ‘has sealed up,’ and therefore belongs to a 
different range of ideas. A somewhat simflar use 
of the word teha is found in the Midrash [Numbers 
Babbah, § 14, p. 1245, ed. Wilna, 5645), where it 
stands for ‘element’ in the four elements, to 
which indeed the name^%m may be applied, ac- 
cording to Aristotle [Met, 1014^ 33) ; and an even 
more similar employment of the verb in B, Sank, 
37<z, where God is said to have ‘stamped’ [tdba'^) 
every human being with the seal of Adam, yet no 
two are quite alike ; i.e , the (Platonic) idea ‘man’ 
is impressed on an infinite number of portions 
of matter. The Arabic word (for which other 
forms from the same root are employed) may well 
be the Hebrew verbal noun, which, however, is 
not quoted in this sense ; and, though the date of 
the Hebrew texts quoted is uncertain, it is likely 
that they are pre-Islamic. In what is probably 
the earliest account that we possess in Arabic of 
Ajristotle’s works, that in the history of Ya’qubi 
(260 A. H. ), the word alrea^ appears as an equiv- 
alent for physis (ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, 
i. 148) ; and its introduction is likely to be as early 
as the 2nd cent, of Islam, since in the poems of 
Abu Tammam ([t 228 A.H.] Beyrut, 1889, p. 168) 
we find that there are already^ conventional equiv- 
alents^ for Aristotelian technicalities. Probably, 
then, it was coined by some Jewish Aristotelian 
employed as an interpreter of Greek philosophy. 

The definitions of nature given hy Arabic philo- 
sophers are all traceable, thougn not always 
directly, to Aristotle. AI- Farabi [Bhilosophiscke 
Abhandlungen, ed. F. Dieterici, Leyden, 1890, p. 
60) defines tabVah as ‘the source of motion and 
rest when neither external nor voluntary.’ This, 
of course, refers to the theory of the ‘natural 
motion’ of the four elements. Another Aristo- 
telian theory appears in the definition of Jurjani 
[Definitiones, ed. G. Flugel, Leipzig, 1845, p. 145) ; 
‘the force permeating bodies whereby the body 
reaches its perfection.^ In the astrological philo- 
sophy of the Ikhwan al-Safa (Bombay, 1305, ii. 88) 
it IS defined as ‘ the force of the universal astral 
soul, which permeates all bodies that are below 
the sphere of the Moon from the globe of the 
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Aether down to the centre of the Earth/ or ‘ the 
operation of the Great Man/ i.e. the world. 
More ordinarily the meaning of nature is inferred 
from the subjects discussed in the Physics^ enumer- 
ated by Avicenna {Kttdh al-Najdt, Cairo, 1331, p. 
78) as * existing bodies in so far as they are subject 
to rest, motion, and change.’ This is coined by 
al-Ghazali {Maqdsid al-Faldsifah, Cairo, 1331, p. 
78). At times the word tahVah is used like 
‘nature’ in the modem languages for the sum 
total of phenomena (e.p., in ffikmat aVAin, Kazan, 
1904, i 83). 

2 . Nature and deity.— In spite of the close atten- 
tion given by the Islamic philosophers to the 
problem of determinism, it does not appear that 
many thought of nature as a power independent 
-of the Deity; their leasoning deals rather with 
‘natures,’ i.e. the properties of kinds, or causes 
which produce effects either in the things them- 
selves (as the dryness and heat of fire) or in other 
things (as combustion in what comes near fire ; 
see 'Ala al-din Tusi, Kitdh al-Dhakhirah^ Hydera- 
bad, n.d., p. 220). Those who maintained the 
uniformity of nature in the sense that these 
properties were invariable and immutable denied 
the miracles; it was possible to reply that these 

n erties were customary, but could not be known 
e invariable, and therefore the miracles were 
credible. Hence the name for such events is 
klwLxodrxq^ ‘ violations,’ not of natural order but of 
custom (ddah)^ as though uniformity went no 
farther. So al-Ghazali {Al-Madnun oihi, Cairo, 
n.d., p. 18) declares that violation of custom is not 
incredible, his illustration being the speed with 
which fiire melts minerals as opposed to the length 
of time taken by sunshine to produce the same 
effect. The work of a prophet may compare in 
efficacy with the former, at any rate where the 
miracle can be described as an accelerated natural 
process. This illustration very clearly ignores I 
what are called * laws of nature/ for which, indeed, ; 
the language has no proper equivalent, and of i 
which it is likely that the Muslim consciousness is i 
very slight. Thus, numerous travellers tell us j 
that there is a wide-spread belief in the possibility i 
of four years’ gestation, and quite serious writers I 
make men live for periods of two or three hundred 
years. 

The classical discussion of this subject is in the 
Tahdfut al-Faldsifah of al-Ghazali, whom Averroes 
attempted to answer (Cairo, 1302, i. 98-102, ii. 
68-73). Ghazali admits the possibility that a book 
might turn into a man, or that vessels of common 
material in a house might turn into gold. He can 
scarcely avoid the assumption, however (which he 
endeavours to refute), of a constant relation be- 
tween causes and effects, and Averroes, as usual, 
•seems no match for him in reasoning power. 

Probably nature has theological importance in 
the theory of hardTndt, or * spontaneous miracles ’ 
— violations of order which are not the acts of 
prophets, but occur for the glorification of saints. 
The Mu'tazilites, indeed, attempted to get rid of 
these and make all recorded cases miracles per- 
formed by prophets, while the orthodox view, 
that they are seen only by saints like those for 
whose benefit they are wrought and that the latter 
.ought to disown them {Bahr al-haldm, Cairo, 1329, 
p. 61), evinces some desire to restrict or get rid of 
them. It is clear that in the stories told of clouds 
shading the Prophet and the like the fundamental 
idea is that of animism, i,e. that nature behaved 
to the Prophet as though it possessed intelligence, 
and the difference of these supposed occurrences 
from miracles lies in their spontaneity. On the 
other hand, the lives of the samts show no lack of 
miracles that were not spontaneous, but exhibitions 
•of these persons’ extraordinary powers. The 


spontaneous occurrences are at times not in order 
to do honour to any one, but for the contrary 
purpose. When a paralytic girl was given some 
bread baked with a fire of Ibn ' Arabi’s Fu^ al- 
Jffikam, she recovered {AVllm al-SJidmikh, Cairo, 
1328, p. 381). 

3 . Nature and man.— As applied to man the 
word ‘nature’ and its equivalent may either 
signify involuntary activities (Jurjani, ed. Fliigel, 
p. 145) or any proclivities (Hariri, Maqdmdty ed. 
A. I. Silvestre de Sacy, Paris, 1822, p. 319) ; it 
may stand for ‘all the qualities bad and good 
compounded in a man from which he can scarcely 
depart’ (Ibn al-Athir, Nihdyah, Cairo, 1311, iii. 
31). Its use in the latter sense is illustrated by 
the tradition, ‘a believer may he stamped with 
any quality except treason and mendacity’ [ib.). 

‘ Natural theology,’ in the sense of arguing from 
nature to the existence of a Creator, is said (prob- 
ably with justice) to he recommended in the 
Qur’an, and Islamic writers of different ages have 
endeavoured to carry out this injunction. The 
most famous essay in this line is the Eisdlah of 
Ibn Tufail (b. 494 A.H.), which has frequently 
been edited and translated. The same Qur’anic 
passages are alleged in justification of scientific 
treatises of various sorts — 6 .p., the ‘Wonders of 
Creation’ of Qazwini (764 A.H.). Writers of our 
time similarly claim physical science as an essenti- 
ally Islamic study, and even extend the name 
‘ Muslims ’ to all who are engaged in its pursuit. 

4 . Appreciation of nature. — Admiration of 
natural beauty is not unrepresented in Islamic 
works, but is probably less common than in the 
literature of Europe or India. A combination of 
the expression of this sentiment with the physieo- 
theological argument is to be found in the treatise 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa, published and translated 
by F. Dieterici witfi the title, Der Streit zwischm 
Thier und Mensch (Berlin, 1858). The sentiment 
is also expressed in the poetical and semi-poetical 
literature ; the descriptions of the camel, the horse, 
the wild ass, etc., with which the early poetry 
abounds come under this category. 

5 . Nature-worship. — ^Worship of nature, in the 
sense of the ascription to natural objects of divine 
attributes, is so ahsolutely in contradiction to the 
spirit of Islam that it has properly no place therein. 
The only form which it can with any propriety 
take is pantheism, by so straining the doctrine of 
the divine unity as to make all nature God. And 
this form it took with the Sufi thinkers, of w'hom 
none expresses the idea more* boldly than Ibn 'Arab! 
(586 A.H.): 

‘The perfectly vase is he who sees in every object of worship 
a revelation of the Truth, wherein he can be worshipped , and 
for this reason they call all such objects God, together with 
their proper name, whether stone, tree, ammal, man, star or 
angel ; such latter name being that of the personaUtj^ therein 
Divinity 18 a rank, supposed by the woi shipper to be the rank 
of his particular object of worship, whereas in reahtv it is the 
mode whereby the Truth is revealed to the vision of the parti- 
cular worshipper, who reverences this object of worship in 
this particular revelation’ al-Hikam, Cairo, 1309, 

p, 890). 

Hence even the fetish-worsbipper worships God. 
This extraordinary doctrine found comparatively 
few adherents, and could not he professed witn 
safety ; nor can Islam be charged with encouraring 
fetish- worship except in the kissing of the Black 
Btone, the retention of which is said to have given 
offence to some of the early champions of the 
system. The charge of moon- worship that has been 
brought against Muhammad appears to be ground- 
less. Planet- worship is found in certain magical 
incantations, but these are not properly Islamic. 
Oases of veneration paid to trees occur in various 
Islamic communities (see I. Goldriher, Muhammd- 
aniscke StudUn^ Halle, 1889-90, ii, 349-352), yet it 
is doubtful whether this cau with justice be called 
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worship ; it woald seem that the ^ tree in many 
cases is brought into connexion with some saint, 
real or imaginary, who is the ostensible and prob- 
ably the real object of veneration. Of the worship 
of spiings or rivers it is hard to find any trace ; Ibn 
lyas, however, records in the jy^ear 866 A.H. 
(Cairo, 1311, ii. 74) that, after various services of 
intercession to Allah had failed to produce a rise 
in the Nile, recourse was had to the expedient of 
making all existing members of the Abbasid 
family sip some water and then discharge it into 
a vessel which was emptied into the basin of 
the Nilometer, and this process had the desired 
effect. 

Literature. — See the sources cited throughout the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

NATURE (Persian). — The Avesta has no word 
directly corresponding to our * nature,’ but the idea 
of cosmos is expressed by the term anhu^ ' the two 
worlds ’ (dual, of ahMu)^ viz. the corporeal and the 
spiritual existence ’ ( Yasnaj xxviii. 2), the real and 
the ideal world. This universe, as created by 
Ahura Mazda, forms a system founded on the 
rinciple of purity, or righteousness {ctsha, personi- 
ed in the archangel Asha Vahishta), which is 
identical with Mazda’s will and in fact rules in the 
world as a moral and physical law of nature. 
Mazda himself cannot operate except according to 
Asha ; on the other hand, he cannot realize his 
wUl immediately on account of the system of 
Amesha Spentas, a theological parallel to the 
political system of satraps. The Amesha Spentas 
work as practical functionaries executing the divine 
desi^s in the world. The terrestrial sphere is 
divided into several territories every one of which 
is presided over hy an Amesha Spenta, this genius 
being in some way identical with the province of 
nature governed by him and designated with his 
name. Using a technical term, the Avesta, how- 
ever, calls the Amesha Spenta ‘inspector’ {ratu) 
of his domain, which he governs, not on his 
own behalf, but exclusively in the name of Mazda. 
Thus Vohu Mano is^the ratu of the cattle, Asha 
Vahishta of the fire, Armaiti of the earth, Kshathra 
Vairiya of metals, Haurvatat of the water, and 
Ameretat of plants. Together the Amesha Spentas 
preside over the whole of nature, and take care 
that it ‘ may not decay or perish ’ ; their task is 
the ‘ advancement of living' beings ’ {fradat gaethdm, 
a characteristic term in Avesta, indicating its high 
appreciation of natuie and practical life). 

So far the Zoroastrian theology as known from 
the Gdthas ; but besides this system we find in the 
younger Avesta, especially in the YcishiSi a great 
number of nature-gods, some of them still reigning 
as old Aryan divinities from pre-Zoroastrian times, 
others as popular deities of a later period. Mithra i 
as a sun-go<f ( Vf, x.) is also mentioned in the Vedic | 
hymns ; the water-god, Apftm Napat {Yt. xix.), is | 
likewise well known from Indian religion ; but ! 
most of the nature-gods are introduced into the 
Persian pantheon later. The goddess of water and 
fertility, Ardvi Sura Anahita (Vs, Ixv. ; Yt, Vj), 
seenis to be identical with the Semitic (originally 
Hittite?) Astarte ; the star-god, Tishtriya (Sirius), 
to whom YasM viii. is dedicated, is perhaps a 
divinity of Babylonian origin. The quite natural- 
istic hymn to the moon {Yt. vii.) seems to be very 
late. All these gods act in the drama of nature 
broadly described in the Yashts in a mythological 
manner which is quite different from the abstract 
theology of the Gdthas. 

Peculiar to Iranian worship is the cult of the 
elements without any personification — earth, water, 
fire, etc. — as powers of purity and instruments for 
the purification of the world. The holy fire (Atar) 
is the most important of them, working — or fight- 
ing— against demons and impurity not only as 


altar- fire but also as hearth-fire and an element of 
nature. Atar’s battle with the demons, especially 
the dragon Bahaka, is described in Yasht xix. The 
practical task and the moral duty of man are to 
assist and advance the pure elements of native in 
the great conflict between good and enril spirits in 
the world. The eschatological ideal of Zoroastrian 
religion is the restoration of pure nature, when 
Ahura Mazda has conquered Ahriman in the last 
battle. On the whole, the Avesta religion may be 
designated a practical nature-worship, realized not 
only in the form of cult and theology, but also by 
means of culture and moral activity. 
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NATURE (Roman).— I. Introduction.— Before 
we can undertake the discussion of nature in the 
intellectual and religious experience of the Romans, 
we must get a clear idea of where the Romans 
drew the line dividing nature from that which was 
not nature. It would be more accurate to say the 
line between natura and non-natura.^ for, although 
we have borrowed ‘ nature ’ from natura, the two 
words do not carry exactly the same meanings. 
Fundamentally natura signified ‘birth’ (as in 
Terence, Ad., 126, 902), i,e. the process by which 
living objects come into being. Since after a 
fashion things without life come into being, they 
can metaphorically be said to be bom. That these- 
processes are only individuals in their own special 
series, and that each series is itself one of a count- 
less number, are matters of elementaiy observa- 
tion. Realization of these facts on the part of 
the Romans so extended the meaning of natura 
that it came at length to stand for the grand 
aggregate of the processes of becoming. But this 
aggregate was interpreted in two ways. 

{a) By the philosopher it was understood as the 
entire universe, itself an immeasurably large pro- 
cess which initiated and directed the individual 
processes composing it. So Marcus Aurelius ex- 
claims : ‘ O Nature, from thee are all things, in 
thee are all things, to thee all things return.’^ 
Such a conception as that involved here tends to 
obliteiate the line between nature and man, and 
ultimately results in a pessimistic philosophy. To 
Lucretius man is only a particle in a universe 
of particles whose entire tendency is downward 
towards dissolution. Man is as helpless as a clod 
against the inevitable decree that 

* No single thing abides ; but all things flow. 

Fragment to fra^ent clings— the things thus grow 
Until we know and name them. By degrees 
They melt* and are no more the things we know.' a 

But, as the Lucretian philosophv was Roman only 
by naturalization, so to speak, it is not our chief 
concern here. 

ijb) To the average Roman, on the other hand, 
the grand aggregate, natura, was not so much a 
single objective reality as a term. As such, it 
conveniently summed up those innumerable pro- 
cesses of life, motion, and change which the senses 
of man could perceive. But it was not the one 
efficient cause of all these processes ; rather, each 
process or group of cognate processes had its own 
specific cause, and all of these many causes were 
alike marked by a certain regularity and by an 

1 Comm. lY. 23. 

3 W. H. Mallock, Lxccretius on Life and Death, London, 1900 
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essential independence of human initiative.^ Of 
the three marks of the natural just noted the last 
stood out most prominently in the consciousness. 
The mere mention of natiira implied a contradic- 
tory homo. Of course, the Boman would admit 
that man is^one of nature’s works, yet he habitu- 
ally thought of him as an apparently free agent 
outside of and in more or less opposition to nature. 

2. Sources of information. — As regards the 
sources of our information as to the attitude of 
the Boman masses towards nature, there is a real 
difficulty in the fact that they almost wholly con- 
^t of the works of the litterati, whose peculiar 
training and manner of life dissociated them in a 
large part from the daily experiences of the popu- 
lace. Few of the vast number of extant sepulchral 
inscriptions are of service in this field, except 
perhaps ne^tively. Yet we are not absolutely in 
the dark. By taking account of casual remarks of 
authors and by msiking simple inferences from 
well-attested manners and customs, we can at least 
approximate to the popular point of view. More- 
over, the success of such nature-literature as that 
of Tibullus, Vergil, and Horaee is plain testimony 
that these authors did not have to create 'ah ovo, 
but had ready to hand a generally sympathetic 
public. Their writings are, therefore, at once 
reflexions and enlargements of the views of the 
masses. 

3. Roman regard for phenomena apart from 

their religious significance. — (a) The As 

the early Italian depended almost wholly on the 
land for his subsistence, one must expect to find 
here his most intimate touch with nature. The 
field cleared from the forest, tilled, sown, and 
reaped with his own hands, was the most precious 
thing that he possessed. What beauty it had for 
him at first was the beauty of utility and of owner- 
ship, but it was at once the source of his patriotism 
and of his ultimate love of landscape for its own 
sake. 2 

But the bond between man and nature could not 
endure unless^ it gave man a present profit and 
promises for its continuance. Here it was that 
the native Boman philosophy, elaborated in the 
fields, opposed the Grecian philosophy of Lucretius. 
As Vergu propounds it, it is a philosophy of hope. 
Juppiter himself ordained that tillage should be 
hard, so that the skill of man might be whetted.® 
The course of nature might be downward, but 
man is free to contend against it. Mildew, 
thistles, cranes, weevil, and drought might come, 
yet to patient toil iustissima tellm was generous 
of her bounty. The man with the mattock was 
the mainstay of the Bepublic.^ This was the 
moral of the Georgies. 

Horace’s view of nature is substantially that of 
Vergil. For him, too, there is no pride compar- 
able to the pride of the freehold. Ofellus, though 
‘rusticus abnormis sapiens crassaque Minerva,’® 
was nevertheless the most contented and most 
desirable type of Boman citizen. Here Horace 
strikes the rather cold note of policy. Vergil, on 
the contrary, seems always to cry as with the 
accents of a Hebrew prophet: ‘Betum to the 

E lough and to the reaping-hook, “for blessed is 
e ymo hath known the rural deities.”’® 

Tibullus, unlike the two former poets, was a son 
of the city, and, like so many of his kind, had 
grown tir^ of city life. On his estate near 

1 In the light of this belief are to be interpreted the famous 
words of Vergil : * Happy is he who has been able to trace out 
the causes of things* {&eorg. ii. 490). 

2 *The old connection between the love of the land and the 
love of cur land , . . was to Vergil an absolutely real fact’ 
(Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Oesaresco, Outdoor Life in 
^eek (md Roman JPoets, p. 140). 

8 See Gewg. i. 121-128. 4 ib. i. nSflf., ii. 468-474. 

6 Sat. n. ii. 2 f. « Georg, li. 495, 


Prseneste he learned to feel nature’s healing power 
and to see her as the real builder of the Boman 
strength. In his opinion, no people could exist 
aloof from her and truly live. The worst that he 
could say of Hades was ‘there are no fields of 
harvest below, no cultivated vineyards.’ ^ 

The same Boman view may be observed also in 
prose-writers like Cato, Varro, and Cicero. In 
the de Seneetute the descriptions of the charms of 
both wild and rustic nature often border closely 
on the poetical. 

Thus far we have noted the utilitarian bond 
between the Italian and nature, and we have 
treated it at some length because an understand- 
ing of it is essential to an appreciation of the poets’ 
occasional rhapsodies on this theme. Now and 
again they seem to strike that full note of modern 
romanticism, the poetic fallacy. But a deeper 
reading discloses the fact that they have not 
advanced beyond the juvenile stage of thought 
expressed in the opening lines of Bryant’s 
Tmnatopsis ; 

♦ To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speats 
A various language * 

The language which she speaks to them is depart- 
mental, and not universal. The trees speak, the 
fields speak, the water-courses speak, but they 
speak singly and in their ow several tongues. 
Lucretius comes the nearest to hearing the choral 
voice of nature, hut he hears it as the disciple of 
a Grecian doctrine, and not as a Boman. But 
no Boman poet, nor, indeed, any ancient, ever 
quite attained that point of view of nature and 
that power of «=eeing a world in detail which we 
observe in SneV.eyV dirgf' beginning ‘ Rough wind 
that moane^i loiid,’ and" m Tennyson’s ‘ Flower in 
the crannied wall.’ 

Closely allied with ‘tilth and vineyard’ in the 
Boman economy were flowers, trees, and domestic 
animals. From the earliest times flowers were 
sought and grown for their beauty and fragrance 
and for the making of garlands to be used in 
decoration and in religious rites. Poets often 
alluded to the favourite varieties, but gave none 
of them a place in romance until the time of the 
Elocutio Jsovella. The true use of a flower was as 
a symbol of the fertility and beauty of nature. 
Of course, the fruit-bearing trees meant much to 
the Boman in both literature and life. But he 
admired other sorts of trees as well — the elm for 
its service to the vine, the pine for its timber, the 
oak, ilex, beech, poplar, and others for their shade. 
The Roman jooets ^ve us many touching pictures 
of the domestic animals, especially those that share 
the labours of life with man. Horace, in his lines 
* Sol ubi montium mutaret umbras, et iuga demeret 
bobus fatigatis,’ ^ exhibits for the ox the sympathy 
of a Troyon or Horatio Walker. 

(&) The 5%.— The sky, the celestial bodies, and 
all the phenomena of weather had much smnifi- 
cance for the Italian peasant and shepherd. These 
were the mysterious powers which with varying 
directness controlled m large part the conditions 
of his crops and pastures. The sun, moon, and 
stars were considered only in their physical aspects. 
Most of the literary epithets of the sun refer to its 
light or its heat. The group relating to light is 
much the larger, no doubt for the reason that at 
its source it appears to be constant. The sun’s 
perceptible heat, on the other hand, is variable, 
and there seems to be some ground for believing 
that the Romans did not regard the sun ss the 
only source of atmospheric heat. In their ignor- 
ance of the causes of air-currents they held the 
winds to he independent phenomena, ii not inde- 
pendent agents ; hence their frequent personaliza- 

1 1 . 3 d. 86. 2 OdeSi ra, vi. 41-45, 
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tion. Moreover, as the temperatures of the year 
shifted with the march of the constellations, the 
easy, though fallacious, deduction was made that 
the latter were the cause of the former. This 
explains the significance of the days when the dog- 
star is in the ascendant. The greater prominence 
of the stars over the moon in Latin poetry lies 
perhaps in their importance as the common calendar 
of the seasons. The phases of the moon mark hut 
brief periods and have therefore much less bearing 
on agricultural pursuits. 

Of the seasons spring and winter receive the 
most frequent mention. In fact, one might say 
that to the Italian they are the only seasons, 
summer and autumn being only continuations of 
spring. Over spring alone was any deep emotion 
shown. ^ Winter was the period of sterility and 
idleness, and was tolerated only as a necessary 
evil. 

Clouds were always looked upon as potential 
evils, for, although they brought the helpful rain, 
they could also bring flood or even hail. 

(c) Springs and streams, — Springs and small 
streams were very close to the life of the common 
people. The few large rivers, like the Po and 
the Tiber, were viewed with awe rather than with 
affection. Being turbid, they were useless for 
drinking, and they ran at too low a level to be 
of service in irrigation. Horace’s love for the 
Fountain of Bandusia^ is representative of that 
of the populace of Italy for the myriad other 
springs of the land.® 

R. A. Lanciani has said that the Romans were 
not attracted by lakes,^ The statement is alto- 
gether too sweeping. That they received less 
attention than rivers is evident, but this may be 
explained by their inferiority as a means of sus- 
taining the life of man. At aU events, a sure 
proof that the Romans were at least not insensible 
to their charms is seen in the fact that their shores 
were often chosen as the sites of Roman villas.® 

(d) The sea. — In order to understand the attitude 
of the Roman towards the sea all that we need to 
know is that he was incurably a landsman. What 
little of his living came from the sea was practi- 
cally negligible. The sailor and the merchant- 
captain he regarded as grasping and unduly adven- 
turous. The sea was not meant for man. Even 
m a calm it was treacherous. So capricious was 
it that the Roman endowed it with human moods 
and passions. It was the world’s greatest symbol 
of destruction.® 

{e) Mountains. — To the Roman the most striking 
feature of the higher mountains was their barren- 
ness; they were useless for shepherd and farmer 
alike. They approximated the intolerable condi- 
tions of winter. They were the home of the wolf 
and the bear. If they had any appeal at all, it 
was ‘as a graceful definition of the horizon, or 
framing of the landscape,’ or through long 
association. In the de Amicitia Laelius concedes I 
that on this condition one can actually come to I 
love even mountains and forests.® In Lucretius, ; 
on the ^ntrary, we observe such a rich variety I 
of altoions to the mountains that we cannot i 
but think that for him they came very near to 
possessing what we sentimental moderns call 
moods. i 

[f) WUd animcds.^Tfi the fiercer animals of the i 


wilds the Roman gave short shrift as the enemies 
of man. The noble beauty of the lion^ and the 
rugged majesty of the wolf were lost in bitter 
antagonism, fn one of his letters Cicero tells a 
friend that the spectators at the opening of 
Pompey’s theatre seemed to entertains feeling of 
kinship for the elephants mutilated and killed 
before their eyes.^ This was, indeed, very un- 
usual, but may be attributed to a general know- 
ledge that the elephant was often a useful servant 
of man. Many a Roman would shed copious tears 
over the death of a pet who could look with no 
other emotion than that of joy on the butchery of 
scores of wild beasts. The pet was his own ; the 
personal element was paramount. 

{g) Under world.^l^ox the Roman’s regard for 
subterranean phenomena see 5 {d) below. 

4. Deities and cults. — The chief sources of our 
knowledge of the Roman deities and cults are the 
so-called Calendar of Numa, writers like Varro 
and Verrius Flaccus, myths, scattered notices in 
the literary authors, the anti-pagan diatribes of 
the Church Fathers, archaeology, and anthropology. 
To appraise these sources severally is impossible 
at present. SufiSce it to say in reference to 
myths that, influenced as they are by Greek 
models, they must be treated with special caution, 
although Otto and Pais have demonstrated tliat 
they contain a much larger element purely Roman 
in origin than was formerly allowed. 

The distinctively Roman religion belonged, at the 
earliest period to which we can trace it, to the pre- 
animistio stage of thought. Natural objects and 
phenomena, and objects of a natural origin re- 
shaped by man for his uses, were worshipped in 
themselves. Their powers were gauged and clari- 
fied as these objects served as helps or hindrances 
to human well-being. Although the powers were 
in the main constant and regular, there was a 
certain mysterious margin in which they were 
inconstant and irregular. At first they can have 
been no more than mere infections, so to speak, 
benign or malignant in their effects, but in time 
the infections were condensed into special forces 
regarded as resident in the objects but in a certain 
sense independent of them and of one another. 
These forces were the numina. The Roman was 
noAv in the animistic stage of religious thought. 

The step from numen to deity was not immedi- 
ate. At best the numen was still little more than 
a ‘magic potence’ and lacked much of being a 
real numen, an expression of wiU (cf. -nuere, ‘ to 
expiess will’; adnuere, ‘to signify assent’). It 
was in the above-mentioned margin of difference 
between^ the regular and irregular manifestations 
of ‘magic potence’ that the possibilities for the 
transition were found. The variations could be 
accounted for only on the hypothesis that they 
were due to the activities of powers analogous in 
their freedom of initiative to human wills. Many 
of the numina were therefore conceived as wills, 
but the majority remained simply ‘functional 
spirits with will-power.’® To the Roman, how- 
ever, they were all gods. 

It is probable that to the masses the gods were 
long without names, so vaguely were they con- 
ceived. Yet the growth of local cults and the 
invention of cult-epithets by the priests soon gave 
them names as well as a ‘local habitation.’ But 


1 Hor. OOes, r. iv. 1. a jrj,. m. 

9 Longinus Subl. xxxr.) argued against the narrow Roma 
view. 

* Wan^Tigs the Roman Campagna, London, 1909, p. 46 

5 Of. Pliny, Letters, ix. 7. For the sentiments of Verffii ee 
Qewg. ii, 169 ; for those of Catullus see Carm, ygvi 

6 Of. Allen, The Treatment 0 / Nature tn the Poetrv of Q 
Roman Republic, p. 203. 

7 L. Friedlander, Romm Life and Manners under the Man 
Empire, 1 . 391. 

Sax. 68. 


the Roman could never wholly emerge from his 
primitive indefiniteness in this respect, for he was 
always more or less fearful that in calling upon a 
god he might speak the wrong name and thus fail 
in his petition.® Many of the names were origin- 

1 Fam. YU. 1 . 3. 

3 Of. W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, pp. 118-120. 

s Witness the uncertainty of the mvocations ‘ sive deo sive 
deae" (Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvahum, pp. 144, 146) and 
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ally adjectival, but in time they became genuine viduals the names were extended to the two sexes 
proper nouns, and as such tended to transfer to the so as to include their collective lives and interests, 
gods whom they designated at least an adumbra- But, owing to the great diversity of men’s acUvi- 
tion of personality. ^ ties as compared with the few of women, Genius 

5. Individual gods. — In the following discussion never stood out as a single independent figiiio like 
of the inc^vidual gods we shall exclude those of Juno. Juno presided over the successive kages of 
other than Italic provenance and also those of this growth of the child from conception to hiith. Her 
provenance that are representative of man singly union with J uppiter was comparativeh late, 
or collectively, living or dead, and of his activities Ceres belongs to the oldest stratum of Italic 
and creations. The order of treatment to he gods. She was the protectress of the crops from 
observed will be based as far as possible on the seeding till harvest. At her spring festival, the 
sequence of the Roman’s interests in natural Cerialia, she was mvoked to grant healthy growth, 
phenomena. Her relation to the production of the chief staple 

{a) Gods of the sky, atmosphere^ and time. — foods of the populace clearly accounts for the fact 
Juppiter (lovis, Diovis, Dins, Diespiter) was the that her cult was peculiarly plebeian, 
chief god of all the Italic stocks. He was the sky- Tellus, or Tellus Mater, was also of the oldest 
god, or, better, the sky itself together with its stratum of divinities. She was really Mother 
phenomena, especially that of light. This would Earth, but in the narrow sphere of agiiculture she 
explain the absence of cults of the sun, moon, and was the seed-field which received and fostered the 
stars among the early Italians. His importance to seed cast upon her bosom. The increasing promi> 
the farmer is obvious when one considers that the nence of the cults of Demeter and her circle thrust 
conditions of the various crops depend directly Tellus more and more into the background until 
upon weather and light. The god Liber was an finally she vanished as a name. But under the 
independent development from Juppiter Liber, name of Terra Mater she reappeared later, and it 
and had to do with the fertilization 01 the seed of is probable that the Dea Dia of the Arval ritual is 
plants and animals. no other than Tellus herself. In ceitain rites she 

Juppiter showed his power in the thunder, was the representative of the under world. ^ 
lightning, and rain, and, in fact, was thought to Saturnus(earher, Smturnus, from^^rere, ‘tosow’) 
descend in person in the lightning-bolt; hence his occupied so important a place among the oldest, 
epithets Eulgur and Fulmen. The cult of Juppiter Italic divinities that Italy was sometimes called 
Feretrins was apparently a lightnmg-cultin origin, Saturnia. His primitive function was apparently 
whatever it was later. The silex known as to preside over the sowing of the grain, hut gradu- 
Juppiter Lapis is generally explained as a celt, i.e. ally he acquired oversight over other agricultural 
a thunderbolt, hut there now seems to be good operations. The central purpose of his festival, 
reason for believing that it was a flint knife the Saturnalia, was to secure proper germination 
^mbolizing the act of killing. The name of of the seed sown at the winter sowing. By a sort 
Juppiter was applied to it in order to give it moral of contamination he acquired his chthonic character- 
authority.^ As the rain-god, Juppiter was known istics from Ms consort Ops. Only in the legends 
as Pluvius, Pluvialis, and Elicins, and, as god of which identify him with Kronos and make him the 
the night-heavens, as Summanus. He is one of ruler of the Golden Age is he endowed with moral 
the few nature-gods of the Romans who took on characteristics. 

moral attributes. As tbe numen who has a Another ancient god of agriculture was Coups, 
universal survey over boundaries between pro;^er- His name, connected with ‘to store,’ j^lainly 

ties, he acquired the title of Terminus — z. title shows that he had to do with the gamering of 
which was later detached and given an individual the fruits of the field. The underground location 
identity. As Dins Fidius, he was the ever- of his altar at Rome symbolized the practice of 
present witness of men’s observance of their storing com in pits. Intimately connected with 
pledges. To the Roman mind he seemed to sum Consus was Ops, who, as Consiva, was the embodi- 
up the positive powers of all the other numina. ment of an abundant harvest rather than a divinity 

Janus, as Consevius, the power which brings of the earth. As Opifera, she guarded the granaries 
the young to the light of day, may he considered against fire. 

as a nature-god. Closely allied with him is tbe Scholars are divided as to the primitive nature 
feminine divinity. Mater Matuta, who of Mars (Mayors, Marspiter, Maspiter, Etr. Maris), 

* Tempore ... certo roseam . . . per oras god common to all the Italic peoples. Some hold 

aetheiis Aororam deferet, et lumina pandit.** that he was always and only a god of war ; others 

She was a divinity of birth as well as of light. that he was origmally a god of vegetation and of 

The gods of the seasons were relatively incon- the border-lands between the fields and the wild, 
spicuons. For the name of Angerona the ancients Certainly his association with the wolf, the wood- 
had many bizarre explanations. Mommsen is pecker, and the ox pomts to this double relation, 
probably right in inferring from the occurrence of Qufrinus was at first a local epithet of Mars 
her festival on December 21 that she represented peculiar to the Quirinal HUl. 
the turning of the year. She was thus a dupli- With the possible exception of Juppiter, no god 
cate of Anna Perenna. The god Vertumnus is is so representative of Roman nature-worship as 
known only vaguely. From his function of pre- Faunus (cf. fauere, ‘ to regard with favour ’). His 
siding progressively over blossoms and maturing attributes and the position of his priesthood are* 
fruit we conclude that he was a god of the chang- marks of his being a conception of the earliest 
ing year. period. He is the kindly spirit of the woods and 

{h) Gods of human lifcy earth, agriculture, and fields who brings fertility to the crops and herds, 
herding, — The Genius of man and the Juno of and to the latter protection from the wolves. In 
woman may be classed as nature-gods because the hamlets he was the deus agrestis par excellence, 
they represent functional powers non-human in Asa wood-god he exhibited a twofold nature. He 
origin. Genius is the procreative function of the was the speaker of the mysterious voices of the 
individual man in its aspect as a numen, and Juno forest. Late legends said that he cast his oracular 
is that of the individual woman. From indi- utterances into verse and thus became the inventor 
'Proserpina, seive Salviam deicere oportet’ (Fox, ‘John of poetry. He was also, in the popular conception, 
Hopkins TabeUce Defixionum; AJPh xxxiii. i. [1912) Suppl., a mischievous sprite who brought the nightmare 

J. Rose, J&um. of Rom. Btud,, ni. ii. [1918] 237. ^ Cf. OIL vi. 15493 ; of. ib. xii. 1982 ; A. Dieterich, Mutter 

* Lucretius, Oe Rer. Mat. v. m t Rrde^ Leipzig, 1913, passim. 
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\incuhus\ and who, as Inuus, copulated with the 
heasts in the field. Fauna, as his wife or daughter 
ox sister, shared his power of bestowing fertility. ^ 

Silvanus, as the adjectival form of his name indi- 
cates, was a scion of an older god, probably either 
Faunus Silvicola^ or Mars.^ At all events he 
embodied characteristics of both of these gods. 
He was chiefly a god of the woods, propitious to 
the hunter and shepherd and to the farmstead 
reclaimed from the forest. By an extension of his 
functions he became patron of the house, of gardens, 
and of parks. His cult was wholly private and 
consisted of a very simple open-air ritual. 

Diana was a goddess common to central It^y, 
but especially prominent in Latium and its vicinity. 
Her cult on the Aventine was simply a transference 
of that of Axicia. From her association here with 
the spring-nymph Egeria, who aided women in 
child-Firth, an<i with Virbius, a male divinity^ of 
apparently like function, and from the connexion 
of women wdth her cult on the Aventine we judge 
that she too was primitively a goddess of child-birth. 
This function was later obscured through her 
identification with the Greek Artemis, when she 
became the ‘huntress-goddess chaste and fair.* 

By nativity Venus was purely Italian. Her 
name seems first to have signified charm in general, 
then the charm and bloom of nature, and finally 
the goddess presiding in this sphere. She fostered 
the growth of the vine and of plants in market- 
gardens. Her native career was cut short by her 
contact and subsequent identification with Aphro- 
dite, the goddess of love. 

Foxtuna, or better, Fors Fortuna, was a nature- 
goddess so far as she represented a force beyond the 
control of man. Perhaps the earliest conception 
of her is as the incalculable element which adjusts 
the conditions of the harvest. Her union mth 
Mater Matuta and her cult at Praeneste reveal her 
as a numen which determined the destiny of women 
in child-birth. In her highest development she 
appeared as the incorporate 'will of the gods, and 
therefore as an ethical force. 

With the spring festival of the Parilia (from 
PaJiiia, by dissimilation) was connected a divinity 
called Pales (designated variously as male or 
female), who granted fecundity to the herds. 

The worship of the trees belongs more properly 
to the study of pre-animism or fetishism than 
to that of nature-gods. There were, however, two 
trees in Rome to which the Romans accorded 
honours that were almost divine : these were the 
oak of di^piter Feretrius on the Capitoline and 
the Ficus Ruminalis on the slopes of the Palatine. 

The plebeian host of the Sondergbtter is too large 
for us to discuss at length (see Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 31 f.). Those that spiritualize human 
acts, like Messor, Convector, Saritor, and so forth, 
can be dismissed en bloc. But there is still a large 
group which spiritualize purely natural processes. 
A few of these will serve as illustrations. Seia, 
^egesfca, Nodutus, Volutiiia, Patelana, Lactans, and 
Matora were numma watching over the successive 
sfcagee of Ae field-crops from sowing to maturity. 
Bubotta, l^ona, and Pomona fostered the growth of 
cattle, horses, and trees respectively. Each stage 
cf development of the child was also ^aced under 
the guardianship of a special spirit. In short, no 
natural process of import for man’s continued Well- 
being was left without its cherishing divinity. 

(e) Gods of the miter * — ^The numina of springs 
received much more attention than those of rivers. 
The former were generally thought of as kindly 
young goddesses possessed of the ts of alleviating 
pain, healing, prophecy, song, and magic. The 
most prominent in Rome was Jutuma (earlier 

1 Wissowa, Religim wid KvUtus der Rimer^ p, 213. 

2 See Fowler, ReL Experience, p. 132. 


Diuturna), a divinity of healing. Next to her in 
popularity stood the Camense (cf. carmeny casmen, 
‘song’), who granted ea^ child-birth and were 
called the Roman Muses. Their leader, Carmentis, 
was known as a prophetic spirit who sang to the 
new-born child its destiny. Affiliated with them 
was the nymph Egeria. The prophetic Feronia 
was probably a numen of springs. The large 
number of extant dedications to Fons refer to him 
as the divinity of local springs rather than of all. 

The numina of rivers were conceived as benevo- 
lent old men ; hence the epithets Padus Pater and 
Pater Tiberinus. The Umbrian Clitumnus and the 
Campanian Voltumus were of considerable import- 
ance in Italian religions thought. 

Neptunus is to be counted among the oldest gods 
of Rome. His proverbial association with the sea 
is not original, but is due to his identification with 
Poseidon. He is to he interpreted as the numen 
of the element of moisture. His logical develop- 
ment was curtailed in Rome by the apparent 
remoteness of urban life from agricultural interests, 
but among the rustics of Italy and the provinces 
his divinity was long the object of worship. The 
nymph Salacia, who seems to have represented the 
ebullient nature of springs, was frequently his cult 
companion. 

{a) Gods of the under world and of fire* — ^Indepen- 
dent Roman attributions of divinity to the under 
world and its phenomena lack sharpness of defini- 
tion. And this was qnite natural, for the Roman’s 
first care was for the living and to ensure himself 
a posterity; moreover, he was disinclined to 
speculate on so uncertain a matter as the lot of man 
after death. 

Apparently the chief divinity of the under world 
was V ediovis (Vedius, Veiovis), who seems to have 
been not so much the physical as the logical opposite 
of Juppiter. 

The fire-god Volcanus was far from being as con- 
spicuous as we should have expected him to be in 
the lands of Vesuvius. The explanation is doubt- 
less to be found in the fact that for many centuries 
prior to A.D. 79 the volcano bad been quiescent. 
The later significance of Volcanos came with his 
assumption of the personality and functions of 
Hephaistos. Originally he was of the circle of old 
Roman gods, being the god of destructive rather 
than useful fire. 

(e) Gods of disease, — The disease that most con- 
stantly menaced the Romans was, of coui'se, the 
malaria, and several phases of its attacks were so 
uniform in character as to impress the Romans that 
they were the work of divine powers. Thus they 
erected a shrine to Febris on the Palatine. Among 
extant provincial inscriptions there are dedications 
to the Dea Tertiana {GIL vii. 999) and the Dea 
Quartana [ib. xii. 3129). 

6. Divination and portents.~See art. Divina- 
tion (Roman). 
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NATURE (Semitic). — ^All primitive races doubt- 
less started with much the same spiritual capital. 
Environment modified and enlarged it as man de- 
veloped. Natural forces and phenomena presented 
the same mysteries to all alike, and the imagina- 
tion evolved strange, fantastic, mighty forms to 
account for them. In Babylonia and Asia Minor 
Semitic, Aryan, and other race-stocks met and 
mingled. They whispered their fears and their 
speculations to one another and left a heritage of 
myth and story out of which later generations 
framed religions, heresies, and philosophies. The 
Semite looked at things objectively. And yet he 
often spiritualized where the Greek materialized. 
Trees and rocks were to both connected with the 
unseen world, but, while the Greek might see a 
nymph or a maiden changing into a tree to escape 
the pursuit of the god, the Semite regarded the oak 
or the rock as the abode of deity, and the votary 
sleeping in its shadow would hear the divine 
voice t&ough his dreams speaking from the object 
which was his dwelling. 

The strange, mysterious power, working out 
•through nature was, to the Semite, God in action 
— far different from the Greek, to whom the gods 
were apart from the world, laughing at mortals, 
fighting with or against them, toymg with the 
thunderbolt, or leaping into life from the waves. 
Arabia, probably the Semite’s home, with a land- 
scape rugged and inhospitably, seemed little fitted 
to stimulate the imagmation, but scanty springs 
and palm-trees, seen afar across the steppe, promis- 
ing rood and water, and the sterner phenomena of 
nature as well, aroused the elemental religious 
ideas — ^fear and hope and nascent faith. 

The heavenlj bodies must have profoundly 
affected primitive man, and the Semitic nomad 
would see in the moon a beneficent agency. Each 
new moon spoke of bright nights to come, so 
welcome to the shepherd and the desert wanderer. 
The moon-god, called Sin in Babylonia, became the 
father of the circling host of heaven. His influ- 
ence was one of kindness, yet Ps 121®, ‘The 
moon shall not smite thee by night,’ reminds us 
that his beams were baleM as well. In Baby- 
lonia, Uru (Ur) and 5arran were seats of his wor- 
ship, while Sinai and perhaps Jericho in the west 
were among his shrines. Though his worship had 
been long extinct in Israel, the feast of trumpets, ' 
new moons, Sabbaths, and the lunar dating or the 
great feasts carry the memory of his cult down 
even to NT times. 

Sun-worship may not have been so ancient; it 
is more easily associated with the agricultural stage 
-of society, but it acquired a wide currencv. Many 
Aspects of the solar deity were undoubtedly derived 


from the pre-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia, but 
each division of the Semitic world developed its 
own conception of him according to its varying 
climatic and cultural environment. 

It was Babylonia that developed the most varied 
forms of religion. The Semite coming from Arabia 
forced his way across the Euphrates, and, sword in 
hand, penetrated to the centres of the ancient 
Sumerian civilization. He must have stood amazed 
and awed at the temples and the religious system 
which had grown up through unknown ages, W, 
in various ways, thi- ci\ ilizar.oii possessed an 
attraction for him, which compelled him to search 
to their depths its innermost mysteries. We can- 
not determine when the conquerors from Arabia 
began their entry, but traces of undoubted Semitic 
worship existed early as far south as the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. In 2500 B.C. the Semites were in 
the ascendant, and under gammurabi the conquest 
was nearly complete both in civil and in religious 
affairs, yet we must believe that the great triad of 
deities, Ann, En-lil, and Ea, was not originally 
Semitic in its origin, but an inheritance from the 
former lords of the land. The Semitic features of 
these deities were probably a later development. 
The nature element which pervades the triad comes 
out more strikingly in the second series of gods, 
where distinctively solar and lunar elements are 
personified. 

In several of the old Babylonian centres of wor- 
ship we find two gods standing in the relation of 
father and son. M. Jastrow {Aspects of Beligious 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
New York, 1911) considers that the older deity 
was in some cases displaced by a later, and, while 
not removed from the pantheon, was regarded as 
the son of his successful rival. En-lil at Nippur 
was called the father of Ninih, who was the older 
deity, and Nabu (Nebo) of Borsippa was called the 
son of Marduk. The oldest gods, like Ea and 
Ann, remained as somewhat sh^owy abstractions 
in the religion. As the Semitic power advanced, 
we hear the names of these old gods principalljr in 
^ells and incantations. The younger Semitic 
deities were the ones invoked in the midst of the 
activities of life, and they were more definitely 
involved in the fortunes of the cities and the States. 
They were also directly associated with the active 
powers of nature — ^the sun, the moon, the vegeta- 
tive processes and growing life. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is a little difficult to draw the line, and yet it 
seems quite clear that the powerful and violent 
elements of nature were deified by the Semite more 
definitely than by the Sumerian. 

Tammuz was a deity of vegetation ; although at 
times he is identified with the sun, the vegetation 
idea was probably the original one. He seems to 
be a connecting link between the mythologies of 
Babylonia and the rest of the Semitic world, and 
his relationship with Ishtar is a feature which shows 
the underlying thoughts and conceptions of the 
Semitic race. 

The Babylonian priests reduced religion to a 
system and worked out a consistent and elaborate 
pantheon. Magic and divination were large ele- 
ments m their scheme, and in the temple libraries 
was a vast mass of religious literature to be used 
for incantations, and for charms to avert evil. 
Above all, and in spite of this, there are surviving 
traces of the power of nature ideas ; for the peculi- 
arity of the Babylonian religion, by which it may 
be differentiated from that of other Semitic 
branches, was the idea of unfolding life in- the 
vegetable, animal, and human world (see, further, 
Johannes Hehn, Die hihlische md die hahylonische 
Qottesidee, Leipzig, 1913, p. 72). Each of the great 
gods has associate with him a consort, who is, 
however, but a feeble reflexion of his own person- 
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ality and also of the social usages of the people, 
hut along with the greater gods, in both the first 
and second triad, we find Ishtar, who is co-equal 
with them, sometimes represented as a consort, 
and sometimes as absolutely independent.^ In 
Assyria this deity is associated with the national 
god, Ashshur. As is w^ell known, she is a pro- 
minent figure in the religion of the entire Semitic 
world outside ;of Babylonia, and v.fith many of the 
same characteristics. We are jn-T'ncd in saymg 
that the nature element in the Babylonian religion 
is associated pre-eminently with Ishtar. She is 
the mother-goddess, and her prominence through- 
out the entire Semitic world is an inheritance from 
a matriarchal state of society. 

Among all the gods of the lands of the Tigris and 
Euphrates the most distinctly Semitic deity apart 
from Ishtar was Ashshur, who was the supreme 
god of the Assyrians, standing in a peculiar and 
unique relation to that people. He was on the 
nature ^ side a solar deity, his symbol being the 
solar disk, and he possessed little or nothing of 
the material element that was so easily associated 
with other gods. No image of him seems to have 
been made. While the whole Babylonian pantheon 
was often associated with him in the royal inscrip- 
tions, he stood at the head, and every other god 
was a member of his court, whose presence and 
lower position but contributed to the glory of the 
supreme god. Ishtar is the outstanding exception, 
who, sometimes as the wife, and sometimes as an 
independent queen, appears by the side of Ashshur, 
the two united in the leadership of the people 
of Assyria, ensuring their victory and enhancmg 
their pioiy. The nature element of Ashshur, how- 
ever, is insignifiicant, because in him the Assyrians 
approached very close to monotheism. They fell 
short because he ivas so often the embodiment of 
the warlike spirit and of the overweening national 
pride. 

W^en we leave the rich civilization of Mesopo- 
tamia, we find ourselves in more primitive and far 
cruder surroundings. The pantheons are smaller 
and simpler. Ceiiiain names are used for the 
deities which seem to he titles rather than proper 
names. There is in most systems a god who is called 
Ba' al, ‘ lord,’ or Melech, * king. ’ He often possesses 
a solar character, and the forces of growing life 
and fertility are closely associated with him. As 
stated above, the worship of the moon-god had its 
seat at several points in the west. Here, as in the 
lands farther east, the worship of Ishtar was a 
leading cult. In Phoenicia and in Syria, in Pales- 
tine, and even in Cyprus, we find this deity under 
the name of Astarte, of which the Biblical Ash- 
toreth is simply a form marked as abhorrent by 
the i^e of the vowels of hosheth, ‘shame.’ In 
Arabia the equivalent of this name is ’ Athtar, a i 
male deity — a curious transformation of character, 
U<^^^Ny to changing social conditions. From 
we learn something of the domination of 
the Astarte worship. To the prophets it was 
aboipinable and to he rooted out. To the people it 
had a strong attraction, and with each succeeding 
generation one finds recurrent appearances of the 
cult and attempts at reform. Nevertheless, 
certain phases ot her worship at first possessed 
remarkable features. It was inevitable ^at such 
a worship should have originated and persisted 
amon^ the early peoples, and the fact that moon- 
worship was in some way connectied with this deity 
IS significant. Though this relation is obscure, it 
evid^tly existed : witness the place-name, Ash- 
taroth Kamaim. The perversions of the worship 
may have been inevitable, but they were recognized 
by the people themselves in their better moments 
It is easy to identify this goddess 
with Mother Earth. The ceaseless circuit of the 


seasons — life emerging as it does from the soil^ 
bursting into bloom, looping and perishing in the 
cold of winter, or parched by the^ droughty of 
summer — must have impressed the primitive mind 
more powerfully than anything else, and we find 
these phenomena reflected in myths and epics, 
which come down to us from the earliest ages. 

The descent of Ishtar into the lower world, ‘ the 
land whence none return,’ in search of Tammuz, 
one of the most ancient of these epic fragments, is 
a striking illustration. As the goddess moves 
downward from one stage to another, change and 
decay take place in the upper world, vegetation 
languishes and dies, and all the gracious activities 
of life cease. With Ishtar’s return— for she is a 
goddess — there is a revival of life and the emer- 
gence of the world from its death-like sleep. So 
varied and powerful were the aspects and repre- 
sentations of Ishtar that her cult permeated the 
religious thought of Syria and Asia Minor. In the 
Grseco-Roman mythologies one goddess was not 
sufficient to represent all that Ishtar embodied. 
Bemeter, the goddess of the grain fields, Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love, and Artemis, wearing so often 
the homed moon as an emblem and appearing in 
such remarkable form as the patron of Ephesus, 
are all reflexions of the Semitic Ishtar, and each 
one shows the intimate connexion with nature 
which her personality represented. This is one of 
the many features m which the Western world 
became a debtor to the Semite. The persistence 
of the idea of a mother-goddess is evident down 
to modem times. 

Closely associated with Ishtar was Tammuz, who 
also represented the powers of nature, hut whose 
personality is subsidiary to that of Ishtar. ^ His- 
cult, however, extended widely. We find it in S, 
Babylonia earlier than the Gilgamesh epic, and m 
Syria the myth of Ishtar and Tammuz has left 
indelible marks. The stream which to-day ‘ runs 
purple to the sea’ was originally, according to the 
old myth, stained by the blood of the slain god, for 
whom, in times of religious decadence, women 
were seen weeping even in Jerusalem and in the 
Temple precincts (Ezk 8^^). The name Adonis, 
‘ lord,’ through which the memory of his worship 
descends to us, is but the title of the god. 

High-place worship belongs to the latest as 'weU 
as to the oldest strata of the religion. Scattered 
over Syria and throughout Palestine are standing- 
stones and pillars. Some of these may be the sur- 
vivals of stone circles, which probably were the 
work of an older and vanished race ; hut, if so, the 
seal of sacredness which they left has been respected 
by the Semite. But, in addition, jutting fragments 
of rock were often invested with sacredness, or a 
worshipper set up a pillar, anointed it with oil, and 
paid there his vows. The most sacred spot to-day 
in Mecca is the Ka'hah, a survival of heathenism, 
which Muhammad w^as unable or reluctant to- 
supersede. The traveller in Palestine sees on 
many a hill-top the white dome of a well, which 
under the name of a saint preserves the memory of 
an ancient god, or jinn. Image- worship probably 
finds its origin here, for the stone was conceived to 
be the habitation of deity ; but, inert as the stone- 
is, and materialistic as the form may be, some of 
the grandest conceptions of deity come to us from 
this source. ‘ Great mountain ’ the Assyrian some- 
times called his god. ‘ My Rock and my salvation ’ 
(Ps 62®) the HebreAv Psalmist sang, and ‘as the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so JaWek 
is round about his people ’ (Ps 125®) became a watch- 
word of faith. Indeed, in Syria and the Sinaitic 
peninsula the mountain itself was one of the most 
revered objects. Volcanic peaks seemed aflame 
with Gk)d ; the loftiness of the mountain carried 
one’s thoughts inevitably to the skies. The sacred- 
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ness of Mt. Sinai, Mt. Hor, and Mt. Hernion is 
attested by traditions and by shrines which sur- 
round their bases. Their tops could seldom be 
reached, but the worshipper could always offer his 
prayers and his sacrifices with the assurance that 
they ascended to the deity who dwelt within the 
mountain. On the top of Mt. Hermon were an altar 
and a temple. The peaks around Mt. Hermon are 
crowned with altars and temples, which were 
continued down even to the Greek period. Mt. 
Hor had its peculiar sacredness, attested by the 
tomb of Aaron on its summit, which is revered by 
the Arabs and guarded with the most superstitious 
care. 

The cult of the sun-god was probably a feature 
of settled agricultural life. Several of the older 
gods have titular names which imply sun-worship. 
Perhaps these, however, were later additions to 
the original function of the god in question. But 
Ba'al Mel kart of the Phoenicians was a sun-god. 
The Ba'aJs* of Canaan were probably the same. 

Moon- worship among the Hebrews seems to have 
died out before the entry into Canaan, although 
the prominence of lunar feasts is evidence that 
this deity occupied a high place at an earlier stage 
in the nation^s history. The crude forms w'ere 
eliminated and the survivals were re-consecrated 
and purified. 

The three great agricultural feasts testify to the 
early dominance of vegetation-deities. The green 
tree, denounced by the prophets because associated 
so often with heathen wor^ip, was a reminiscence 
of the desert, when the tree, a rare feature of the 
landscape, showed where the god chose to dwell. 
The streams and fountains so abundant in Palestine 
were revered there, much as they were upon the 
steppe, where they were often the gathering- 
places of the nomads for the decision of quarrels 
(cf. the name En Mishpat, ‘fountain of judg- 
ment ’), and where the truce of God stilled tribal 
antipathies. 

We can see how strong the influence of climate 
was upon religion and religious expression. The 
theology became richer as it approached the lands 
of settled habitation, where there were not only 
pastures, but gardens and forests. That which was 
occasional and remarkable in desert life became 
common and abimdant. 

A peculiar manifestation of nature-religion, 
common to many primitive peoples, was totemism 
(g'.v.). The prevalence of this among the Semites 
has been disputed, but there are many evidences 
that totem tribes existed and that totem customs 
were observed. The number of animal-names 
found both among individuals and among clans 
testifies to the fact, and, while we must beware of 
assuming that every animal-name given to men 
, was in some way an expression of totemism, yet 
there is a sufificient number of cases where we can 
be sure that a totem existed, and that the animal 
and the man were brothers in blood. The dog 
tribes and the leopard tribes considered their 
eponym as their kinsman, in some mysterious way 
connected with the clan or tribal deity. Some- 
times this god was supposed to assume the form of 
a dog, panther, or other animal. The totem was 
seldom eaten — ^never as a common article of food, 
but only in rare cases as a sacrament, whereby the 
life of the clan was strengthened and renewed by 
partaking of this life of the beast from which it 
was named, and undoubtedly the god was a sharer 
in the feast, if he were not also conceived of as 
being consumed with the flesh of the victim. 
Vague and obscure as our knowledge of totemism 
is in its details and in its philosophy, through it 
we obtain a vision of the conception of life among 
the primitive Semites. The world around was 
palpitating with the life of deity, and in tree and 


fountain, in the inert stone even, and in the 
animals familiar to their eyes God was seen. The 
conception was crude and materialistic, but it con- 
tained the germ and inner principle of that which 
was capable of unfolding into the highest spiritual 
expression. 

When we consider the Hebrew people and ^heir 
forms of religious life, we must look at them from 
two points of view : (1) the prophetic, which gives 
us an interpreted history together with profound 
ideals ; (2) the historic, through which we are able 
to trace unfolding conceptions of God and the 
world. OT literature is full of beautiful and ex- 
pressive poetical figures ; underlying many of these 
are nature-myths, from which the base and crude 
elements have fallen away under the teachings of 
priests and prophets (cf. Ps 19 with its description 
of the sun). Many religious rites and customs 
retain traces of an older day. The combination of 
pastoral and agricultural feasts at Passover pre- 
serves the memory of the transition from nomadic 
to settled life. In the ritual are crystallized 
remainders of nature-worship. The calf-worship 
which was prevalent at times in the Northern 
Kingdom is evidence of the persistence of nature 
ideas. The fact that it was not always denounced 
shows what a hold it had upon the religion, but its 
final disappearance and the abhorrence which was 
felt for it as time went on show how drastic was 
the reformation and how completely it overmastered 
national life. We now know that the obscure 
allusions to Eahab in the poetry are the reminis- 
cences of an ancient creation-myth, in which 
strange nature ideas are interwoven. This may 
have come down^ from the Sumerian religion 
through a Babylonian medium, but its presence in 
the OT shows how far the religion had travelled from 
the polytheistic forms and ideas once so prevalent. 
Psalms like the 29th, describing the sweeping of a 
storm across the land from Hermon to the wilder- 
ness, certain of the Psalms of the Ascents, where 
the mountains and the hills add glory to the de- 
scription, the figures in the older poetry— all attest 
the power which nature had upon the Hebrew 
mina. Nature is not deified in the OT, but its 
power upon the imagination and its value in carry- 
mg most forcibly religious ideas are manifest on 
nearly every page. The description of God Him- 
self m many of the poetic passages shows the 
dominance of early conceptions and early forms of 
speech. * When he rode upon a cherub and did fly, 
when he flew upon the wings of the wind ' (Ps 18’^), 
when He manifested Himself in the lightning and 
the thunder, we are inevitably reminded of the 
materialistic representations of God by nations of 
different culture, and of different religious ideeis 
among the Semites themselves. 

To recapitulate : in the highly developed religion 
of the Babylonian the naturalistic element receded 
into the background, and, while interesting sur- 
vivals are found in invocations, incantations, and 
epics, the old theolo^ was conventionalized with 
the developing priesthood and ritual. 

The Semite, who had reached an agricultural 
stage and had become interested in the phenomena 
of seed-time and harvest, worshipped the forces of 
nature, and these were gradually personalized. 
The sun-god was the lord, the Ba"al. It was he 
who bestowed the gifts of fruits and ^ain, and 
filled bams with abundant harvests. worship 
was wide-spread over Syria and Palestine. The 
notions of leadership and fatherhood were associ- 
ated with him, as the names ‘king’ and ‘lord’ 
testify, as well as the terms ‘father,’ ‘brother,’ 
‘ kinsman.’ We see here the growth towards the 
larger and more abstract notions of the theologies 
of Babylonia and Assyria, but it was nature and 
nature’s luxuriant proauctiveness that seized upon 
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the imagination and the religious sense of the 
people. 

As for the nomad, the mysterious power that 
dwelt behind the things that he saw was revered and 
feared. Nature in its unexpected manifestations 
awakened in him the vague notion of a deity. Yet, 
when we have reached this stage, we know that 
behind it lay an uncharted period when ideas were 
forming and personihcation had hardly reached 
the point of expression. Everything that we find 
in tlie Semitic religion points to animism as the 
basis and origin. Just where animism begins we 
perhaps may never know, but that it existed in 
primitive man and in the primitive Semite we 
may be sure. The strange things that happened 
without the intervention of man, the capricious 
actions of nature and of nature-forces, compelled 
the individual to believe that there was some 
mysterious agency with an intelligence or power 
superior to man’s that wrought the changes and 
either blessed or cursed the helpless votary. 
Naive expressions in the earlier portions of the OT 
itself show how prevalent such notions were and 
how difficult to eradicate. 

The appreciation of natural beauty and the thirst 
for it were latent in the mind of the primitive 
Semite, and he possessed a remarkable ability to 
absorb and assimilate. At the outset the palm- 
tree, which satisfied so many of his needs, as a 
product of the great and aboundh^ life of nature, 
might easily symbolize a god. The spring that 
flowed from some cavern or from beneath a rock in 
the midst of the desert, turning the sands into 
m-ass with reeds and rushes, was fed, not by 
human hands, nor by the clouds above, but by 
Deity Himself. Man might imitate the god and 
irrigate desert spots, but the human work was a 
feeble copy of the divine, and the fountain had 
a reverence all its own. But, when the Semite, 
wandering from his native deserts, came to lands 
wheie water- courses were numerous, vegetation 
varied, and trees, with many weaving branches and 
fluttering leaves, abundant, he seemed to be in the 
very ante-chamber of Paradise. Like his own 
deserts when touched by fertilizing streams, his 
soul responded and its desert blossomed, whether 
in the ajrts of civilization or in the varied forms of 
religion. Taking colour from his surroundings, as 
he so often did, he was, nevertheless, not merely 
a reflector of that with which he came in contact, 
but a creator as well. Whatever he touched he en- 
riched, and he left to posterity such new glories that 
the world outside has become his debtor for ever. I 
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A. S. Carrier. 

NATURE (Slavic). — Our knowledge of Slavic 
religion is very limited, but we have a number of 
vague allusions to nature-worship. ' They rever- 
ence rivers and nymphs and ether daemons”’ 
(Procopius, de BelL Goth, iii. 14). Bohemian 
sermons in the 12th cent, abound in exhortations 
against nominal Christians of whom ‘ some worship 
the sun, some the moon and stars, some rivers and 
fires, some mountains and trees.’ Similar refer- 
ences are found in Helmold {Chron, Slai}. i. 62, 83 
[MGJB xxi.]), Cosmas of Prague {Font, Her. Bohem. 
52, 83 [t6. ix.]), and elsewhere. 


1. Heavenly bodies. —For sun-worship there is 
little evidence. A god Dazbo^, mentioned in 
various texts, is usually identified with the sun- 
god, because his name glosses Helios in a Slavic 
translation of a Greek fragment of George Hamar- 
tolos (cf. Leger, La Mythologie slave, pp. 118-121). 
The marriage of sun or moon with the morning- 
star is a common theme of the folk-songs of the 
southern Slavs. At weddings it was customary 
among the people to nickname bride and bridegroom 
as morning-stari sun, or moon. Krauss, however, 
does not see in these customs any evidence for 
former sun- or moon- worship ( Volksglauhe und rel. 
Branch der Sudslaven, p. 1 n.). 

2. Mountains. — Thietmar [Chron, viii. 59) men- 
tions a mountain in Silesia which was worsMpped 
on account of its great size, 

3. Groves and trees.— There are numerous refer- 
ences to holy groves, forests, and trees. In 1008 
Wigbert destroyed Zutibur (Sventibor, ‘holy 
forest’), a grove which was worshipped in all 
respects as a god. The oak was particularly holy. 
Constantine Porphyrogenetus (912-959) gives an 
account of a Russian voyage on the Dnieper ; 

‘When they arrived . . they made sacrifices . . . because 

they found there a very large oak, and they offered up living 
birds’ (da Administ Imper. ix ) 

The oak-tree was associated with the sacred spring 
and perpetual fire. 

Herbord tells us that near Stettin there was ‘a large and 
leafy oak, vrith a most excellent fountain beneath it, which the 
simple people thought the habitation of some god’ (Vita Otton. 
[MGR xii. 794]). 

4. Thunder, etc. — In texts of the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries a god Svaroziczu is mentioned. 
‘They invoke fire, calling it Svaroziczu’ (Leger, 
however, believes that this deity is a god, not of fire, 
but of war [p. 235 f.]). According to A. Guagnini, 
the monastery of Perunu was built on the site of 
an idol of Perunu, which had been worshipped by 
the people of Novgorod. 

‘ It represented a man holding ... a stone, in form like a 
thunderbolt In honour of the idol burned by day and mght 
a fire of oak-wood ’ (Sarm. Europ, Descrip., Spirae, 1681, p. 83). 

It is hard to know how Guagnini could have 
obtained this information. ‘ An oak of Perun ’ is 
mentioned in a Galician charter, A.D. 1302. The 
god Perun is mentioned by Nestor in his account 
of the treaties made between Greeks and Russians 
[Ghron, 21, 31, etc.). He is, in all probability, 
referred to by Procopius ; 

‘They considered one god, the creator of the lightning, to be 
the only lord of all things’ (lii. 14). 

The word ‘ Perun ’ is identical with the Czech word 
for ‘ thunderbolt ’ ; it does not occur in Serbian or 
Bulgarian texts. Perun survives in folklore. In 
a Galician tale Pieron appears to a nobleman to 
the accompaniment of thunder and lightning (cf. 
Leger, p. 67ff.). He is mentioned in the Slovak 
hallads collected by J. Kollar ; 

* The god Perom behind the clouds . . . 

. . , suddenly launched the thunderbolt’ 

(quoted by Leger, p. 60). 

When the treaty with the Greeks was concluded 
(A.D. 945), Igor went up to the hill where there 
was an idol of Perun, but the Christians took their 
oath in the chapel of St. Elias. Among all Slavic 
people Elias appears as the saint of thunder and 
lightning, the master of wind and rain. 

5. Agriculture, etc. — In the government of 
Kursku and of Voroneezn it is customary at the 
end of the harvest to leave a handful of twisted 
com in the fields. This is known as ‘ twisting the 
beard of Elias,’ sometimes as ‘ twisting the beard 
of Perim or Volos.’ Volos, god of flocks, is men- 
tioned, together with Perun, by Nestor in his 
account of the treaty of a.b. 971. In Russian 
folklore his place has been taken by St. Blaise, 
patron saint of herds. It has been maintained. 
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indeed, that the so-called god is derived from the 
Christian saint (cf. Leger, pp. 111-117 ; and G. 
Krek, in Arch, fur slav, Phil. i. [1876] 134 ff.). 
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Enid Welsfokd. 

NATURE (Teutonic). — ^From Csesar we have 
the following statement : 

‘The Germans . . . acknowledge no gods but those which 
are objects of sight and by whose power they are apparently 
benefted, the sun, moon, fire. Of others they know nothing, 
even b\ reporr ’ (d#* Bell. Gall. vi. 21) 

This IS so diliicult) to reconcile with the testimony 
of Tacitus and others that it has been thought 
(perhaps too hastily) that Csesar entirely mis- 
understood the nature of Teutonic religion. 
Natural phenomena undoubtedly played some 
part in Teutonic cult. 

* The inhabitants of Thule [i e. Scandinavia] worship many 
gods and “daemons,” in heaven and air, earth and sea, and 
other “daemons” who are said to be in the wateis of wells 
and rivers ’ (Procopius, de Bell, Goth. ii. 16). 

From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon Laws we learn that 
‘ heathenship is to lionour heathen gods, and sun 
or moon, fire or floods, wells or stones or trees of 
any kind’ (cf. B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws and 
Imtittites of England^ London, 1840, p. 162). 

1. Heavenly bodies. —In Germany prohibitions 
of observance connected with the sun or moon are 
found in early Christian sermons or penitentiaries. 
The Decrees of Burchard of Worms (f 1024) men- 
tion pagan traditions, * id est ut elementa coleres, 
id est iunam aut solem aut stellarum cursum’ 
{PL cxl. 835). In the Merseburg charm Sunna is 
mentioned along with Wodan and Frfia. Bede 
{de Temporum Matione^ 16) mentions two Anglo- 
Saxon goddesses, Hreda and Eostur, after whom 
the months of March and April were named. We 
know nothing further of these deities. The word 
Eostur is connected with Lat. Aurora, Gr. ’Hc&y, 
Skr. Usas, Lith. Auszxa, all of which denote 
personification of the dawn. Lith. Auszrine, 
morning-star, is derived from Auszra. Sun and 
moon, day and night, are personified in the 
jO. Norse poems of the older Edda. Snorri counts 
Sol as one of the Asynjur {Le. goddesses). See art. 
Sun (Teutonic). 

2 . Fire. — Our only evidence for actual fire- 
worship (besides the disputed passage from Csesar) 
comes from the passage from Canute’s Anglo- 
Saxon Laws which has already been given. Fire 
undoubtedly was of some importance in religious 
ritual. In Scandinavia there are some instances 
of a claim to property being established ty cairy- 
ing fire round it (cf. Landndmahohy v. 3 ; JSrhyggja 
Saga, 1-7) or shooting the fire-arrow towards it 
{Landn. iii. 8). In the temple of the Icelander 
Thorgrim there ‘was always to be fire, w^hich 
should never go out ; they called that consecrated 
fire’ {Islendinga Sogwr, i.). In Gylfaginning 
the Edda poems a being called Surtr is spoken of 
as the watchman of Muspellheim, the world of 
fire. He has a flaming sword and will burn up I 
everything at the end of the world. It has been i 
suggested that Surtr is a volcano-god of Icelandic 
origm (cf. B. S. Phillpotts, in ArMv for nord. 
Filol xvii. [1905] 14 If.). 

3 . Thunder. — Our knowledge of the cult and 
attributes of the Teutonic thunder-god is derived 
almost exclusively from Scandinavian sources. In 
England traces of his cult are probably preserved 
in place-names such as Thundersley, Thunders- 
fiela. ‘ Latona Jovis mater ’ is translated ‘ Thunres 
mo?Sr’ in Aimlo-Saxon (Grimm, Teut. Mythology, 
p. 189). In Germany there are a number of place- 
names compounded with ‘Donner’ {ih. p. 170). 
Thuner appears with Wodan and Saxnot in the 
0. Saxon renunciation formula. Latin ‘Jovis 


dies’ IS translated by O.E. Thunoresdaeg, 
O.H. Germ. Donarestag, O.N. Thbrsdagr. The 
name of the Scandinavian god Thor is identical 
with the word for thunder employed by all 
Teutonic peoples, but in Iceland the word went 
out of use, and, consequently, in 0. Norse and 
Icelandic literature Thor’s connexion with the 
elements is almost forgotten — except perhaps in 
Snorri’s account of the duel with Hrungnir 

‘Afterwards he saw flashes of lightning and heaid great 
; end then he saw Thor in his divine wrath’ 
t' •!-Uv,anfai, p. 104), 

In Denmark and Sweden, on the other hand, Thor 
was always remembered as a nature-god. 

‘Thor who IS thundei and lightning presides m the air; he 
rules overwinds ar'’ - --"^-r, and fruitful seasons’ 

(Adam of Bremen, (■-*'» />' * * 1 ■ 26). 

He survives in Swedish folldore as the opponent 
of trolls and giants, waging war on them by 
means of thunder and 'cf. Craigie, 

Scand. Folk-lore, p. 17). I" i-c. .li.'-l thunder is 
known as Thorsaka (‘the driving of Thor’). Thor 
is represented as the son of 06in. His mother is 
called sometimes Jor?y (Earth) and sometimes 
Fjdrgynn, which is probably a derivative from Idj 
^perkuus, ‘an oak.’ It is probable that the 
thunder-god of the Teutons, like that of other 
European peoples, was originally associated with 
the oak. St. Boniface cut down a large tree at 
Geismar in Hesse which the pagans called ‘ robur 
Jovis.’ 

4 . Trees, ^oves, etc. — We have numerous 
references to Teutonic ‘ groves grim with ancient 
rites, and oaks resemhling^ a barbaric divinity’ 
(Claudian, de Laudib. Stilich. i. 229-231). In 
most cases the grove was simply a sanctuary 
revered as the haunt of a deity, but sometimes it 
was in itself the object of devotion. The Icelander 
Thorir ‘worshipped the grove.’ Often the sacred 
spring is associated with the sacred tree. 

Near the Sweriich temple at Up^ala there ■^as * a huge tree 
wiih w iclC'Spreading hranchc-a, aluaj s gre^ri i-. inter and summer 
. . . there was also a fountain, where the pagans were wont to 
make sacrifices and to throw in a living man’ (Adam of 
Bremen, iv 26, scho! 134). 

This type of tree-sanctuary seems to have given 
rise to the conception of the universal, three-rooted 
tree, the Yggdrasil’s ash, of Northern mytholo^. 
Under the root which b^ongs to the ^sir [i.e. the 
gods) is Ur^arbrunnr. Every day the Norns 
sprinkle Yggdrasil’s ash with water from this 
spring, so that the tree never withers or decays, 
but ‘stands ever-green over the spring of fate’ 

{ VdluspA, 19). The link between the tree-sanctuary 
and the idea of the world-tree is perhaps to be 
found in the Vbrdtrdd, the ‘guardian-tree’ which 
stands beside the homestead in many parts of 
Sweden, and was possibly regarded, at one time, 
as the abode of the guardian-spirit of the family. 
A marvellous tree called LseratJr stands beside 
Valhbll and may represent the guardian-tree of 
the divine community (cf. Gyf. p. 49 ; also 
Chadwick, in JAI xxx. 30). 

5 . Water. — Water- worship was very common 
among the Teutons. Procopius (ii. 25) states that 
the Franks who invaded Italy A.D. 539 threw the 
Gothic women and children into the Po as a sacri- 
fice. The Anglo-Saxon penitentiaty of Egbert 
imposes penance on those ‘ who bring alms to a 
fountain ’ (ii. 22 , ap. Thorpe, p. 371). The canons 
of Edgar (16, c^. Thorpe, p §96) also forbid well- 
worship. In Landndmah6k, v. 5, we are told that 
Thorstein Redneb ‘worshipped the waterfall.’ 
Water was considered the abode of monstrous 
beings. Mimir inhabited the spring beneath one 
of the roots of Yggdrasil’s ash. In Germany his 
memory survives in place-names (cf. Mogk, 
Germanische Mythologxe, p. 305). In songs of 
Smaaland we near of Mxmessjo, and Mimesa, 
which flows from it, where a water-spirit has his 
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liabitation. In Vbluspd the waves are called ‘ sons 
of Mimir/ The waves are also called ‘daughters 
of (Mogk, p. 303). The latter appears to 

he a good-natured being associated with the sea. 
His name may be connected with Goth, ahwa^ 
* water.’ His wife Ban, ‘ the unmannerly,’ repre- 
sents the sterner aspects of the ocean. 

‘ Then the iEsir became aware that Ean possessed a net in 
which she caught all those men who came into the sea’ 
(Skdldsk. p. 109) ‘ Then came a wave . . and flung four men 

overboard . . . “ Now is it hkely,” said Fn53oi, “that some of 
our men will visit Ran ... I think it nght that every man 
should carry some gold with him . . . w© will cut the red 
ring . . . 

Before ^Egir slays us 

Gold shall be seen on the guests 

In the middle of the hall of Ran 

If we need nighc-quarters there (JFntS?o/5aga, vi.). 

6. Mountains. — In the 6th cent. Agathias {Hist. 
i 7) mentions ‘hills’ among various other objects 
of Alemannic worship. Thorolf Mostrarskegg, one 
of the first Icelandic settlers, had so ^’eat a rever- 
ence for the hill which he called Helgafell that 
*he enjoined that no man should look upon it 
unwashed . . . and nothing was to be destroyed 
there ’ {Landn. ii. 12). 

7. Earth. — For the Teutonic worship of the 
earth-deity our chief information comes from 
Tacitus {Germ^ 40). From him we learn that 
certain maritime tribes had a common worship of 
Nerthus, ‘id est, terra mater.’ In Scandinavian 
mythology the name of the god Njor5r is identical 
with that of Nerthus, but there has been a change 
of sex and function. Njortir rules over winds and 
calms the sea and fire {Gylf. p. 311). The cult of 
Nerthus seems to have been inherited by Frey, the 
son of NjorSr, who was closely connected with 
Upsala, the famous Swedish sanctuary. We also 
hear of a goddess Frey ja, who seems to be a female 
counterpart of Frey, who is represented as her 
brother, and of a corresponding Banish deity, 
Gefion, who created the island of Sjaelland by her 
four-ox plough. In an Anglo-Saxon charm for 
fruitfulness invocation is made to ‘ Free, erce, erce 
eortyan motir.’ For the phrase ‘eoityan mo5r’ we 
have an exact parallel in Lettish ‘Semmesm^te,’ 
mother of earth (cf. Chadwick, Orig. of Eng. 
Nation^ ch. x.). The Anglo-Saxon legend of Scyld 
Scefing ^ probably to be derived from agricultural 
ceremonies {ib. p. 274 ff.). The well-known Scandi- 
navian story of the death of Balder probably 
originated from certain rites of the type made so 
familiar to us by J. G, Frazer in The Golden 
Bough. 

The preamble to the Icelandic code of laws 
927) provided that seafarers were to take 
down the figure-heads from their ships before 
arriving in sight of Iceland, and not sail up to the 
land ‘ with gaping heads and yawning snouts lest 
the^ land-vmtUr should take fright thereat.’ The 
belief in land-vcettir, tbe spirits of the soil, seems 
to have been a development peculiar to Icelandic 
religion, and to have been a very real factor in the 
life of the people. The Icelander Skalla- 
grim^n believed that Norway also had its land- 
and by means of threats he tried to turn 
them against his enemy King Eric Blood-axe. 

' tunied the Borae’a head so that it pointed towards the 
land. “I tarn this curse on the who dwell in this 

go astray, and noon© of them 
shall find hia home*” (JBgitskailagrmim saga^ 60). 

8 . Aninials.---Aocording to Gregory of Tours 
{Hut. Franc, ii. 10), the Franks worshipped birds 
and beasts. In the Life of St. Barhatus (f 683) 
there are references to the snake-worship of the 
Lombards. There are several allusions to animal- 
worship in the sagas. 

♦Freyfaxi fa horse] . . . was owned by a man named Brandr, 
who IS said to have worshipped it' (Grimm, p. 666) * Ogvald 

was a king- and a mighty warrior, who made great sacrifices to 
bad her with him wherever he went’ (Scbaa 

Olaf Tryggvmon, Tl). ^ ^ 


I 9. Winds and other natural phenomena. — 

‘Whence comes wind?* asks Gangleri {Qylf. p. 26). Hdr 
replies, 

‘ He is called Oorpse-swallower 
Who sits at the end of Heaven 
A “ 30tun ” m eagle’s form, 

From his wings 
Wind IS said to come 
Over all mankind.’ 

The storm-winds howling through the forest 
were often thought to be the souls of the dead 
riding out on the Wild Hunt. In parts of 
Scandinavia and Germany this host is attributed 
to the god Wodan-05in (cf, Mogk, p. 337 ff.). It 
is chiefly due to this fact that Oi5in is so often 
described as a wind-god. We hear, however, of 
other leaders of the ‘raging army,’ Holda, Perch ta, 
Dietrich von Bern, etc. 05ms connexion with 
the Wild Hunt is probably quite secondary, and 
due to the fact that he was already worshipped as 
god of the dead. 

Other mythological beings such as the god 
Heimdallr and his opponent Loki are sometimes 
(but with insufficient evidence) regarded as per- 
sonifications of natural phenomena. In Scandi- 
navian literature the earthquake is explained as 
the quivering of Loki when the poison diops fall 
on him (cf. Gylf. p. 80). The Jotnar (=A.S. 
eotenas) may be, in origin at least, nature- 
‘ daemons.’ This is suggested by tbe occurrence 
in Scandinavian mythology of the great wolf 
Fenris, and Mi5gar5sormr, the world-snake, and 
the hrimpursaTf the frost-giants who had such 
good reason to fear Thor’s hammer. The name of 
the Jotun Thrymr (who was killed by Thor for 
stealing Ms hammer) is connected with pntma, the 

O. Norse word for ‘ thunder-clap.’ In this case we 
seem to have rival personifications of the same 
element. 

LiTBRATUitB.— CsBsar, de BeU. Gall. vi. 21; Tacitus, Ger- 
nutnia ; Procopius, de Bell. Goth. li. 15 ; Gregory of Tours, 
Sist. Francorum {MGS. ‘Script. Meroving.’ i. [1884]); Adam 
of Bremen, Gesta HainmaburgerLSisFcclesicepontijicumiMGn, 
‘Scnpt’vn 267ff ) ; Saxo Grrm-nrt’C'i*; ?7--" Z>7-P'cr ■’ -jx., 
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Edda, ed. E. Wfiken^, Paderborn, 1912); Landndmabdk g Xhti 
Book of Settlorront of Iceland ’), tr. T. EUwood, Kendal, 
1898; Saga; Flateyjarbdk i J. Grimm, Teutonic 

Myihohgy, u J s. Siallybrass, Oxford, 1882-88; E. Mogk, 
Gerrmmsche 3IythoLogie^ (Paul’s (xrundriss der germ. Phil. 
in.^ X.), Strassburg, 1907 ; A. Olrik, Nordisches GeirStesleben, 
Heidelberg, 1908; W. A. Craigie, Scandinavian Folk-lore. 
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Enid Welsford. 
NATURISM.— See Animism. 

NAVAHO. — I. Introduction. — The Navaho 
belong linguistically to the Athapascan stock, one 
of the largest and most widely distributed of the 
linguistic families of N. America. The great 
interior of the northern portion of the continent is 
occupied by this stock, where they are to he found 
in the valleys of the Mackenzie and Yukon Kivers 
and in the interior of British Columbia, This 
northern division has been discussed xmder the 
name B4n^ {q-v.). A second division occupies the 
coast and western portions of southern Oregon and 
northern California. These in part have been 
treated under the name Hnpa (9.2?.), one of the 
best known Athapascan tribes of this region. 

In the south, besides the Navaho, there are 
several tribes, generally called Apache {q.v.), 
which are closely connected with the Navaho in 
language and, in large measure, in religion also. 
These Apache tribes are : the Mescalero, who live 
in the more elevated region between the Bio Grande 
and Bio Pecos in eastern New Mexico; the 
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Jicariila, consisting of two bands formerly living 
on either side of the Bio Grande in northern New 
Mexico ; and, in western New Mexico and eastern 
Arizona south of the high plateau, several Apache 
tribesj similar in culture, which will be referred to 
in this article as the Western Apache. The 
Navaho themselves live in a vast high plateau 
between the Little Colorado and San Juan Rivers 
in northern Arizona and north - western New 
Mexico. ^ There are 30,000 or more of these pastoral 
semi-agricultural people in this district, who have 
for ^e most part been little influenced by the 
religion of the Europeans. 

Between these Athapascan-speaking peoples of 
the south, the Navaho and Apache, and their 
linguistic relatives of the north, represented by 
the D4n6 and the Hupa, there seems to be no more 
connexion in religious observance and mythology 
than exists between other linguistically unrelated 
N. American tribes. In a general way the Navaho 
religion is similar to that practised by their neigh- 
bours occupying the Pueblo villages of the Rio 
Grande valley and the Hopi mesas. It is true, 
however, that the Navaho and Apache have a well- 
developed cycle of myths and a belief in a number 
of gods with personal names not shared, as far as 
is Imown, by any other people. 

2, Mythology. — ^The creation-myth recognizes a series of 
worlds imposed one above the other A pre-exi-stirg race was 
driven from the lower world by floods. According to the 
Navaho version, they escaped to this world by means of hollow 
reeds which grew miraculously until they reached the of 
the lower world, the surface of this one. With these animal- 
like men came the gods who have human form. As a result of 
sexual misbehaviour there were bom a number of man-eating 
monsters, who preyed upon the people until only one woman 
was left, Estsanatlehi. Lymg exposed, she conceived by the 
rays of the rising sun, and gave birth to a daughter. This 
daughter, after failing to secure conception in this manner, 
succeeded when she lay under a waterfall. Her child, sired by 
the water, was a boy, the culture hero Naiyenesgani. In some : 
versions Naiyenesgani is the son, not the grandson, of the sun 
and Estsanatlehi, and has a < brother,’ according to the native 
terms, his mother's sister’s son, born of water. The boys (or 
the boy, according to the version), coming to manhood m a few 
days’ time, go on a long and difficult journey to the home of the 
sun in the east. 'They are given directions for this journey by 
Spider Woman, whom they encounter on the way. Arrived at 
the house of the sun, they are subjected to certain tests and are 
then given a sweat-bath, during which they are moulded into 
finished human shape so that in form they are indistinguishable 
from the sun himself. Being supplied by the sun with weapons ■ 
with which to slay the monsters, they return to earth on a ! 
streak of lightmng and set about their mission One by one 
the monsters are overcome, a tiophy being taken in each case. 
Incidentally there occurs a discussion of ifie old problem of the 
presence of good and ei il in the orld, since certain semi-e\ ils 
— old age poverty, and cold— were alloived a continued exist- 
ence on certain conditions. After the task of ridding the world 
of evil had been completed, the culture-hero went to live at the 
mouth of the San Juan river and Estsanatlehi to the western 
ocean, where she receives the sun as he sets. 

Men themselves were created in various ways. According to 
the Navaho, the gods placed ears of com of various colours 
between blankets, which, animated by the wind, became boys 
and girls. These, considered relatives, married other semi- 
divine couples. People were also produced by Estsanatlehi by 
rubbing cuticle from her side. The origins of agriculture, of 
the Clan organizations, and of the various ceremonies are 
explained by separate myths, which frequently relate the ex- 
periences of certain individual men. 

Agriculture was introduced by a young man so devoted to, 
and umformly unfortunate in, gambling that his relatives were 
on the point of killing him With the help of the gods he 
floated down a large river in a hollow log, escaping many 
dangers by the way. His pet turkey had foIJow’ed, and, hear- 
ing a desire for something to plant, spread its wings and shook 
out seed-cora of the various colours. This com, together with 
tobacco and melons, was planted on a flat by the river, where it 
matured with miraculous rapidity. The young man found and 
married the daughter of Deer Baiser, who gave hia daughter as 
her marriage-portion the game animals which until this time had 
been kept in enclosures. Most of the ceremonies are believed 
to have been obtained from the anthropomorphic gods, who 
live in the cliff-ruins and the mountains. Some man in dire 
need is taken to the homes of the gods and taught the songs, 
rayers, and dances of the ceremony. Being relieved himself, 
e is bidden to return to his fellow-men and teach them what 
he has learned. 

3 . Religious ceremonies. — The Apache, and in 
all probability the Navaho, hold adolescent cere- 


monies for maturing girls. The ml during the 
time is called Estsanatlehi. While she dances, 
songs are sung for her during four nights. The 
ceremony is concluded on the morning of the fourth 
night with a race by the girl and the painting of 
the girl and the spectators with white earth. The 
songs sung are those of Naiyenesgani, which he 
obtained of the sun when he was given the sweat- 
bath. During the nightly ceremonies for the girl 
masked men representing the anthropomorphic 
gods come in procession and dance. A special 
series of songs connected with their cult is sung for 
them. 

There are healing ceremonies of various sorts 
which, among the Navaho, take place in a specially 
built house. Masked men representing the various 
gods participate in the ceremony. The songs of 
the two kinds mentioned above are sung and many 
prayers are recited. The final night, usually 
the tenth of the ceremony, is given over to a 
pnblic spectacle during which much amusement is 
furnished by clowns. 

One of the striking features of Navaho cere- 
monies is the use of dry paintings. Under the 
direction of the priest in charge, large and elabor- 
ate pictures are made on the floor of the lodges by 
sprinkling down dry pigments. These pictures 
usually represent scenes taken from the myths, 
which also furnish the themes of the songs. The 
use of pollen is also noteworthy. It is sprinkled 
as the accompaniment of prayer, and is used to 
mark out trails and indicate boundaries. 

The religion of the Navaho and Apache, like 
that of the Hopi, is largely conditioned by aesthetic 
motives. The arrangement of the parts of the 
songs and of their sequence in groups is according 
to a numerical rhythm. The songs and prayers 
are filled with imagery and refer constantly to the 
four world-quarters with which are associated 
colours, cert^E semi-precious stones, and definitely 
named gods. 

The major ceremonies of the Navaho and Apache 
are held under the direction of individual priests 
who by long study have acquired the ritual, which 
may include a hundred or more songs, many 
prayers, numerous and elaborate dry paintings, 
and various detailed items of knowledge. This 
information is most frequently, but not necessarily, 
obtained from an older relative. Many individuals 
have charms or fetishes which ward off evil or give 
good luck in hunting and the raising of their flocks 
and herds. The ceremonies connected with agri- 
culture are hut little known, 

4. Objects of worship. — The religion of the 
south-west is of ^eat interest, rivalling in its com- 

r ity that of the Plains and north-west coast of 
America. From the myths, songs, prayers, 
and other sources of information it appears that 
nat^iral objects are of supreme importance in 
Navaho and Apache religion. The sun, the moon, 
dawn, sunbeams, rainbows, lightning, the four 
world-quarters, wind, and the all-pervading dark- 
ness are all mentioned and invoked as powerful 
agents concerned in human afiairs. Besides these 
are the gods of hmnan form, ih^ganoi the Apache, 
the yei of the Navaho, immortals who live in 
hollow mountains or in the cliff-ruins. They join 
with men in their ceremonies, particularly those of 
healing, which they have themselves provided as a 
cure for human ills. These anthropomorphic gods 
are by some believed to be the ghosts of ancestors, 
although the Indians themselves look upon them 
as a separate race who preceded men upon the 
earth, various animals are also objects of worship. 
The bear is generally associated with healing and 
the panther with hunting. Of the tabus that 
1 which prevents the eating of fish is the most 
I important. 
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NAYARS.— I. Introduction.— The habitat of 
the Nayars (‘Narse’ of Pliny) is the extreme 
south-western littoral of the Indian peninsula 
between Cape Comorin and Point Dely, 16 miles 
north of Cannanore, a strip of beautiftil thicHy- 
wooded country from 20 to 60 miles in width, flat 
only near the sea — ^where is a chain of lagoons — 
and in the rice-fields. This portion of the Madras 
Presidency is known as Malabar, divided politically 
between the Malabar District of British India and 
the native States Cochin and Travancore — in all 
about 11,000 square miles.^ The incidence of popu- 
lation is, in parts, higher than it is in Belgium. 
In its peoples, history, customs, land-tenures, and 
ordinary ways of life Malabar is unlike the rest of 
India. The architectural style of the mosques 
and temples is curiously like that of Nepal; the 
forms of jewellery resemble those of Sind. The 
very origin of Malabar is the subject of myth. 
Parasurama, wishing to create a new land for the 
re-establishment of dhctrma^ is said to have raised 
it from the sea from where he stood, at Gape 
Comorin, to as far as he could fling his axe. The 
land which emerged from the sea was the ancient 
Kerala, its old and well-loved name. Protected 
by its physical barriers, the high western Ghats, 
Malabar has survived apart from the turmoil which 
has changed the face of India, the home of iH^d 
conservatism in customs, beliefs, and practices. It 
is a miniature world. Highest of the Hindus are 
the Nambiitiri Brahmans, purest of the Vedic 
stock and faith, sacerdotal, aristocratic, rich; 
lowest are jungle folk having a nasal index of 
nearly 100®, ^ded bjr the crudest animistic ideas. ^ 
Below the rfambutiris are the Nayars, and in a 
descending scale is a variety of peoples in different 
conditions of culture. 

The orthodox view of the Nambiitiri Brahman 
is thus stated in an official document of Travancore : 

‘ His person is hoi} ; his directions are commands ; his move- 
ments are a procession ; his meal is nectar , he is the holiest of 
human beings , he is the representatii'e of God on earth,’ 

2. Inheritance, marriage laws, etc. — ^Descent 
among the Nambutiiis is patrilineal. Eldest sons 
alone marry ; their sons inherit the family property. 
Younger sons are authorized to mate morganati- 
cally with Nayar women. In the cases of the 
royal houses of Travancore and Cochin and families 
of lesser chiefs and people of importance, the 
fathers are always Nambutiris. The Nayars are 
divided into clans which are mostly but not entirely 
exogamous- By a rule, infringement of which is 
never condoned, a Nayar woman is allowed to 
associate intimately with a man of her own elan 
or of a superior clan, or with a Namhutiri, but 
^ never with one of an inferior clan or caste. The 
former practice is known as amdoman, ‘ following 
the hair.'^ Its converse, pratUoman^ ^ against 
the hair ’ (or ' grain "), brings complete social degra- 
dation. The restrictions placed upon Nayar men 
are well expressed in the L%mad : 

* The haughty nobles and the vulgar race 

Never must join the conjugal embrace’ 

(tr. W. J. Mickle®, lioudon, 1798, bk. vii, p. 168). 

Mother-right obtains. A man’s sister’s sons, not 
his own sons, are the heirs. As a rule, the woman 
remains in own tarawdd {^household’), where 
she is visited by her husband. She may visit him, 

1 Hills and forests where no Nayars live excluded. 

2 On the fringe of Hinduism, but not, strictly speaking, 
Hindus by caste. 


or he may visit her for a period, but she never 
joins her husband’s tarawddi she brings up her 
children, who are members of her tarawddj in her 
household. The eldest male — the haranavan, as he 
is called — conducts the entire management of the 
tarawad property. Nayar girls without exception 
observe certain formalities before entering upon 
the marriage state. Chief of these is the tdli-kettu~ 
halaydnam ( ^ marriage - token - tying - ceremony 
obligatory before attainment of puberty. A boy 
whose horoscope is in agreement with the girl’s is 
usually the bridegroom for the occasion — ^which, 
however, confers upon him no prescriptive right to 
her person. 

‘ A cloth i« severed into two parts and each part is given to 
the mana vak*u (bridc'^ioorn'i ; 'id th: C'^rl =:cp'iiat‘'ly,’ symbolic 
01 Aworta {Report of the M • '-'ir ‘ag ‘ .Mridsii'-. 

1891, p. 16). 

Subsequently, under formal family consent she 
forms an alliance which constitutes marriage. 
While the Nambutiris’ marital arrangements are 
governed exclusively by considerations of property, 
those of the Nayars are not. Position, pride of 
family, and the like naturally exert influence, hut 
the Nayar marriage involves no transference of 
family property. It is never mercenary. 

The Nayars were the military element. Thus 
in the Lusiad we read : 

* By the proud Nayres the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they scorn, 

The warrior’s plumes their haughty brows adorn ; 

The shiniTig faulchion brandished in the right, 

Their left arm wields the target in the fight, 

Of danger scornful, ever armed they stand 
Around the King, a stern barbarian band ’ 

(bk. vii. p. 166). 

Now, while the Nayar no longer knocks the hilt 
of his sword against his shield as he walks along 
his shaded lanes to warn low-caste people to wait 
at a distance until he passes by, lest their proximity 
should pollute him, he is almost as careful to pre- 
vent pollution from whatever source, for personal 
purity, cleanliness, is an essential of his religion. 
Pollution is conveyed by a person of inferior caste 
approaching a Nayar within a prescribed number 
of paces as well as by the slightest contact, and 
the Nayar is especially careful to permit no viola- 
tion of this social rule when, havmg bathed and 
doimed clean clothes, he returns home after his 
devotions in the temple. Bathing before eating is 
imperative. 

3. Religion. — The Nayars are Hindus; their 
religion is therefore Hinduism. But, as a Travan- 
core Hindu observes, 

* Hinduism is a very comprehensive term, and has man v shades 
and degrees of varying hues in ic, ranging from Biahiiipn ism, 
the highest and purest and most philosophical form or Theism, 
and the fetish worship of the abongmal castes. ... It has in 
its course of evolution from nature-worship to its present form 
passed through various phases, has come in contact with all 
the other religions of the world and has imbibed somethmg 
from all. It is, in fact, “ all tolerant, all compliant, all compre- 
hensive, all absorbing ” Hence it has been found difBcult to 
exactly define what Hinduism means ’ (V. Nagam Aiya, Travan- 
core State Manual, ii. 39, 42). 

Undoubtedly the belief in the transmigration of 
souls as caused by the law of Jcarma is its most 
distinguishing featnre. 

‘ “ As we sow, so shall we reap.” So long as this doctrine is 
the basis of a BDmdu’s belief, it is a safe guide inciting him to do 
good and deterring him from evil. Every moment of his daily 
existence the pious Hindu is reminded of the law of Karma, 
that “ every deed m his life , . . lea^ to its legitimate results 
in one’s future life, whether it be in another world or in another 
existence in this world.” Self-righteousness lies at the root of 
Hindu religious belief, and no man 13 counted righteous* except 
through his works, acts and thoughts’ {ib. p. 103) 

Self-realization, self-mastery, control of the mind 
are the ideaL 

*As all action, right or wrong, proceeds from desire, and as 
desire springs from the mind, the mastery of one’s mind and 
habit to which uncontrolled mental activity makes a man a 
slave, constitutes true worship ; and all nghts and ceremonials 
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are either preparations for or applications of that mastery* 
Suhramanya Aiyar, Cerisus of India, 1911, vol. xxiii. pt. i. 
p. 199). 

The use and purpose of sacred images are well 
described by the same writer : 

* Although in the anxiety to exonerate themselves from the 

charge of veneratmg what is in substance a piece of stone or 
r'e^a’ not bee" to rxp'‘r'" — t^.*=o 

1 ’* ” '’’‘re*' >< ■ o I- 'o "ii' ‘I '(■»*, '* r 

I ■ O’ • ‘ .1 i(, .-o !v.‘r- n. ' , f.’i 

remains that according to Hindu Scriptural texts and to the 
belief of the great mass of worshippers, the image is a living 
I)i' iiic pre=fn ‘r The bas’c theory of image-worship as far as 
one able ro make our from enquiry and research, is that, in 
the image, a particular power among the various Powers or 
Gods provided m the scheme of cosmic order ... is embodied, 
and placed , . . within reach of those who may not have the 
power to dive into the occult but none the less real world* (ib. 

p. 201). 

Throughout S. India to the east of the Western 
Ghats, Hinduism in its varied aspects is conspicu- 
ously sectarian, followers of even the same sect 
often exhibiting active and bitter hatred of each 
other in their < 5 [uarrels concerning unimportant 
details of ceremonial. Worship by a votary of 
»iva in a Visnu temple would be unthinkable. 
But in ‘the Land of charity,’ a name by which 
Malabar is known, it is (juite otherwise. Secta- 
rianism is unknown. Vi§nu and Siva are little 
more than mere names. Whether Bhagavati is 
male or female no one knows or cares. An avatar 
of Visnu may be found in the list of evil spirits 
acting under control by a magician. This local 
non-sectarian character of Hinduism is, probably, 
largely due to the influence of the great philosophi- 
cal religious teacher, Sankarachar^a, expounder 
of the Vedanta, who is held in special veneration 
by the Nambtitiris and by the Nayars. Himself a 
Nambutiri Brahman, he was bom, as most scholars 
now agree, in N. Travancore in A.D. 788. 

* He preached the universal doctrine that all created things, 
animal, vegetable and mineral, are manifestations of a supreme, 
eternal, unchanging and impersonal Spirit, Brahman, through 
Maya and openly proclaimed the absence of difference between 
Vishnu and Siva, laying down sectarian neutrality as an in- 
violable law for Kerala’ (N S. Aiyar, Census of India, 1901, 
XXVI. pjrivandrum, 1903], pt. i. p. 101) 

Another name for Malabar was ‘ Karmabhumi,’ 
the significance of which is given as follows : 

* The spiritual salvation of the inhabitants of this land de- 
pends on good actions, as contrasted with the East Coast - . . 
where a man obtains salvation by mere birth irrespective of 
his actions, as the land itself is consecrated ground *(V. N. Aiya, 
i. 1). 

But, while the lofty ideas of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy inspire, more or less, the Nambutiri in almost 
every moment of his life, they do not in the same 
degree of completeness represent the religious ideas 
of the Nayar, who is far more deeply imbued by 
the lower, the magico-religious, cult. In the case 
of the Nayar the serpent is an object of regular 
worship. 

* A serpent Eavu (shrine) or an abode of snakes Is an indis- 
pensable adjunct to every Nayar house ’ (ib. lx, 69). 

A Nayar house, even of the very poorest class, is 
always detached, in its own well-shaded garden. 
Around the shrine the trees and shrubs are un- : 
touched by the axe. Images are placed, and, in 
addition to periodical ceremonies, oiferings are 
made ‘ there in propitiation of the serpent gods ’ 
{ib, ii. 61). 

The myths and legends relating to serp_ents are 
innumerable. In addition to the serpent, Adisesha, 
who supports the earth and is the bed of Maha 
Visnu, the cow, giver of all things, the bull, a vehi- 
cle of Siva, and the Brahmany kite, a vehicle of 
Vi§nu, are held sacred. Sacred trees are : asvatta 
{Ficus religiosa), circumambulated by women desir- 
ing children, and by men to avert the evil influence 
of Saturn under which every man suffers during 
some period of his life ; its twigs are indispensable 
in aU sacrificial offerings to the gods ; Ulva {MgU 
mcmnelos), sacred to Siva ; tulasi ipeymum sanc- 
tum), to Vi§nu, * The worship of animals and plants 
VOL. ik. — 17 


is not outside the cult of the most S5,straic Hindu ’ 
(N. S. Ayar, p- 99). There is ‘ no clear line . . . 
between the Animists and the Hindus’ (V. N. 
Aiya, ii. 39), and it is to the many minoi deities, 
serpent and other, and the more notorious spirits 
of mischief and evil that the Nayar offers most of 
his devotion. This may be called the land of 
magic \ for magic in all its bearings — witchcraft, 
divination, oracular demonstrations, and so on — ^is 
an actuality of life. Every Nayar wears on his 
person from childhood at least one amulet and 
more often several amulets, each one consisting 
of a magic formula or a figure enclosed in a golden 
case. Expression of religious feeling is seen in 
ceremonies, notably those concerned with birth 
and death, and during religious festivals. After 
the seventh month of pregnancy the Nayar woman 
bathes and worships in the temple every morn- 
ing, and before her morning meal she eats a 
small quantity of butter over which holy mantras 
(‘charms’) have been muttered by priests. Per- 
sonal ceremonies, ante-natal, during childhood- 
such as naming a child, boring its ears, and so on 
— ^and throughout life, are numerous. When death 
is at hand, before the breath leaves the body each 
member of the household, one by one, pours into- 
the mouth of the dying man a few drops of water 
from a little cup formed of leaves of the tukm, 
holding in the hand a piece of gold over which 
the water runs. A light is kept burning day and 
night, and near it a large measure of unhusked 
rice and a small quantity of husked rice, while 
one member of the tarawad holds the head of the 
dead in his lap, the body lying on plantain leaves, 
as relatives enter to bid farewell. As conducive to 
the happiness of the dead, cremation takes place 
without delay. The body is washed, anointed, and 
covered with new cloths, and, as it is being earned 
to the pyre— always to the south— the senior male- 
resent tears from one of the cloths upon tho 
ody a piece, which he fastens round his waist 
and he holds in his hand, or sticks in his waist, a 
piece of iron. He is iihe chief mourner. The 
corpse is laid head to the south, and on the fuel, 
which, all or in part, must he wood of the mange 
tree, is placed a little camphor, sandal-wood, and 
ghi (clarified butter). No elder member of the tara- 
wad of either sex may he present. The deceased’s 
younger brother or nephew lights the pyre at the 
liead. The son may, at the same time, apply fire 
at the feet of the corpse. W'hile it is being con- 
sumed, every member of the tarawad bathes in the 
small pond which is in the garden of every Nayar’s 
house. The chief mourner carries a pot of water, 
pierced so that the water spills as he walks thrice 
round the pyre ere the corpse is consumed, and 
dashes the pot to the ground. A small image of the 
deceased is then made of raw rice, and lice and gm- 
gelly seeds are offered to it. Balls of food are 
offered daily during the following seven days, and 
at the end of this period all members of the tara- 
wad bathe together, the chief mourner having in 
his possession the strip of cloth and the piece of 
iron. During these seven days the deceased is 
represented by a piece of palm-leaf, knotted and 
placed upright in the ground. The essence of the- 
food goes direct to the spirit of the deceased and 
appeases him. The piece of cloth and the piece of 
iron are tied to a pillar of the house nearest the- 
palm-leaf. The food is scattered to crows or 
thrown into water. Death-pollution continues 
until the fourteenth day, when the calcined remains 
are carried in a pot to a river and thrown into it. 
Then follows more ceremonial bathing, and on the 
fifteenth day the purificatory ceremony takes place, 

I releasing the members of the tarawad from the ban 
of tbe death-pollution. Subsequently tbep are 
1 other ceremonies and the chief mourner remains un- 
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shaven either for forty-one days or for a year.^^ The 
people who practise these rites are good Hindus, 
and, according to the tenets of their religion, the 
spirit, which is emancipated from the body at 
death, at once inhabits another body, for suffering 
or enjoyment measured by the deserts of the bodily 
existence which has just ceased. This is the highei 
religion. Nevertheless they admit that the spirit 
is connected with the shadow, not with the breath, 
and feel in their hearts that it still lingers in the 
house and absorbs the essence of the food offered 
to it, and that it must be propitiated or it will 
eause harm to the living. This is the lower 
religion. The religion of the Nayar is a mixture 
of both. 

Sacrificial offerings consist usually of cereals, milk 
products, or flowers, but there are occasions when 
cocks are decapitated, and, rarer still, when black 
goats are smothered. Nayar pilgrims, while on 
the way to one of the more important shrines 
during the annual festival, indulge in every kind 
of disorderly and even obscene conduct, which not 
only is permissible, but is, for this occasion only, 
the right conduct; while on the return journey 
they are in possession of that calmness which 
follows communication with unutterable mysteries. 

Fulfilment of vows involving pilgrimage to places 
perhaps far beyond Malabar is common. Vows 
may be made for receipt of any favour from the 
hand of God, and, when the desire is obtained, the 
devotee awaits, perhaps for years, the divine in- 
junction to proceed. He then undertakes his 
pilgrimage in the garb as well as in the spirit of 
humility. Votive offerings are usually such as 
may be seen at any Roman Catholic shrme. 

liiTHRATUitB.---if adras GovernmerO, Museum BulleUn^ vol. 
iii. no. 1 [1900], * Kambutiri Brahmans,’ etc. (F. Fawcett) ; 
ih, vol. ill. no 3 [1901], ‘i^^'ayars of Malabar* (F. Fawcew; 
S. Mateer, lifatite L%fe in Travancore, London, 1883; E. 
Balfour, Cyclopcedia of do ISSo , Ptolenyr, GeoaraphVy 

xin ; lA xm. [1384], xiv [1885] , E Caldwell, Uist. oj Tinne- 
velly^ Madras, 1831 , B, Picart, Religious Ceremonies, London, 
1731-37 ; V, Nag:am Aiya, Travaneoie State Manual, Trivan- 
drum. 1906; M. Monier- Williams, Indian Wia’dom, London, 
ISTo , SBE XXV [1886] ; Krishnaswamy Aiyar and Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Sri Sankai nchdrya, Madras, 190S, 
JGI, 1908 ; Hakluyt Society Publications, no. 32 (L. Varthema, 
Travels in . India, etc., 1863); ib,, no, 86 (D. Barbosa, 
Coasts of E Africa and tb., nos. 70, 71 

<J. H van Linschoten, K • K. I' J> ih m ^2 

(G Coirea, The Three Voyages of Vas" i-* •). » 

nos 76, 77, and 80 (F Pyraxd, Voyage i^ h 
90), lb , nos. 84 and 85 (Pietn) De* Valle 7 'V lud i, 
1891); lb , no. 98 (Cosmas, C’ / / ••■'^•7 • /, 1- j-) 

no. 99 (Vasco da Gama, J<- r. >/ It'* i .■■9'), 

F^BnchaLnaxi, Journey through Mysore C, an 77 . ' Ua -r 'r, 
London, 1807: Marco PoloS, ed. H. T "'i'* If C ''k;' * 1 , (K# 
1903 ; Pliny, MN ; N. Subramanya Aiyar, Census of India, 
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NAZARiflEANS.— See MANDiEANS. 

NAZIRITES. — ^There are certain assured facts 
in regard to the Kazirites, bnt there is much that 
has been thought to relate to them which is un- 
eertain as applied to them exclusively, and in 
regard to wnich a careful balance of Judgment 
must he exercised. They appear on the stage of 
Jewish history at widely different periods, from 
the period of the Judges down to early Christian 
times— roughly a thousand years. They show 
themselves for a time quite clearly, and then for a 
long period we hear nothing of them ; afterwards 
they re-appear as if their life and organization had 
been continuous, active, and universally acknow- 
ledged. There are some well-known sources of 
information, such as in Judges, Numbers 6, the 
Mishnah, and sporadically msewhere, and a few 
famous treatises, as Spencer, de Legihus Hehrm- 
orwmy but the data are few and the information 

i Nayars shave the whole body excepting the crown of the 
bead* 


somewhat intricate owing to the meteoric appear- 
ances of the Nazirites, and the partially similar 
relationship in which their forms of religious devo- 
tion stand to others. 

1. Various types. — We shall see, as we proceed, 
that there existed two, if not three, types of 
Nazirite, viz. the life-long Nazirite, the ‘Nazirite 
of days,’ and the Samson Nazirite; and it is a 
matter of considerable dispute whether the types 
were co-existent or convergent. The dates of 
their appearances have also to be approximately 
fixed, and the relationship between the earlier and 
later Nazirites determined. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that the Nazirites were much more 
numerous than the scattered information concern- 
ing them would lead us to suppose, and there is a 
fairly general agreement as to the prevalence in 
most periods of their history of the principal 
restrictions imposed upon the Nazirites, viz. 
abstinence from wine, etc., letting the hair grow 
uncut, and the avoidance of pollution by contact 
with the dead. Indeed, it is mainly through these 
various regulations that we are enabled to piece 
together the history of the institution. 

2 . Life and purpose. — Making use of the facts 
which are admitted by scholars as practically 
assured, we may sketch the life and purpose of the 
Nazirites with some probability. It was a ‘ dedi- 
cated’ or ‘consecrated’ life. It was marked by 
both negative and positive qualities. It was a 
life essentially lived under a solemn vow. Ordin- 
arily, to show their adhesion to the deity, men 
made material offerings ; in the case of the 
Nazirite, he offered himself. It recognized a 
divine ‘ call’ from Jahweh in days when the primi- 
tive simplicity of devotion to Jahweh was being 
undermined and supplanted by various forms <3 
self-indulgence. It aimed at setting up an ideal 
of consecrated life, not necessarily ascetic. It 
thus had definite purposes with practical issues in 
relation to God and man. Jewish writers have 
taken different views as to what those purposes 
were. Some, e.^., contend that the Nazirite vow 
was intended to signify the working out of the 
divine nature in man made in the image of God, 
and, as the growth of the hair was supposed to 
indicate the growth of the intellectual life, the 
wise man would not allow this part of his nature 
to he in any way diminished ; for the same reason 
he would abstain from wine, lest the intellectual 
faculty should he blurred ; and his care to avoid 
contact with the dead would indicate his witness 
to the eternity of God and his own nature. 

Others see in it ‘ the principle of stoicism, and 
imagine that it was intended to cultivate, and hear 
witness for, the sovereignty of the will over the 
lower tendencies of human nature’ (Smith’s DB^ 
London, 1893, ii. 474). It was for purposes of self- 
mastery : the Nazirite wore his hair long as a crown, 

‘ quod ipse rex sit cupiditatibus imperans praeter 
morem reliquornm hominum, qui cupiditatum sunt 
servi’ (J. G. Carpzov, AjppcLTatus EUstoricO’CriticuSf 
Leipzig, 1748, p. 152 ,- so similarly Ahen Ezra (Dru- 
sius, on Nu 6^). 

Philo, who calls it ^ evx^ fieydXrf, regards it in 
the light of complete self -oblation to Jahweh {de 
Animal, sacrificio idoneis [Mangey, ii. 249]). 

‘According to him the Nazarite did not sacnfice merely his 
possessions but his person,’ and ‘ as no spiritual state or act can 
be signified by any single symbol, he was do identify himself 
with each one of the three victims which he had to offer as 
often as he broke his vow by accidental pollution, or when the 
period of his \ ow came to an end He was to realise in himself 
the ideas of the whole burnt-offering, the sin-offering, and the 
peace-offering’ (Smith’s DB, loe. dt.) 

Although these views of Naziriteship were later 
developments of a more philosophical age, they 
enable us to see^ some of the purposes of its life 
and service, which were doubtless of a manifold 
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character. The Nazirites have been described as 
* men of real moral worth, good gifts of God to His 
sinful but beloved ijeople ’ (HDB iii. 500*). Though 
not debarred from innocent social life, their conse- 
cration would alford them special opportunities for 
prayer and study. In a certain sense, the Nazi- 
rite’s life partook of the nature of the priestly as 
well as of the prophetic office ; it was a protest 
against the self-inaulgent habits of the surround- 
ing nations ; and something of the warrior and the 
jud^e was ^so inherent in the service which the 
Nazirite rendered for God and His people, as in 
the case of Samson in his exploits against the 
Philistines. 

3, Principal features. — We can now pass to con- 
sider the principal features of Naziriteship, and 
the periods during which the Nazirites make their 
appearances, and draw what inferences w^e can 
from them. 

We go to the stories of Samson (c. 10th cent.) in 
Judges for the earliest accounts, and to Josephus 
in the 1st cent. A.D. for the latest, covering a 
period roughly of a thousand years, during which 
it seems (as might be expected) that the institu- 
tion underwent considerable changes. The law in 
Nu 6 (P), which is obviously directed to the regula- 
tion of a known usage, and the post-ExUic refer- 
ences, such as that in 1 Maccabees, would naturally 
fall between these periods. 

Taking the law in Numbers as a basis round 
which we can collect evidence of the institution, 
we can classify our subject under the following 
heads, and estimate its significance by the regula- 
tions, in regard to it. 

{1) 'The vow . — In Nu 6 it is clear that Nazirite- 
ship consisted partly in the assumption of a vow. 
Vows, of course, were common in all periods of 
Jewish history, and would take the form of a 
solemn promise in order to secure the divine aid, 
or of the expression of an act of piety, or of an act 
of self-discipline by means of certain abstinences. 
Contrasting these regulations with those of an 
earlier penod, we should bear in mind that in 
cases like those of Samson or Samuel and the 
Nazirites referred to in Am 2^®^* we have no evi- 
dence to assure us that the vow was actually 
taken, though Hannah herself makes a vow before 
the birth of Samuel, and this would seem to involve 
the offspring ; so, similarly, a prophet (like Jere- 
miah) might be sanctified from the womb (cf. Jer 1® 
with Jg 13®). 

(2) The duration of the Naziriteship . — ^When we 
compare the data at our disposal, two clear facts 
emerge, viz. (a) the existence of the Nazirite for 
life, and, whether synchronously or otherwise, (6) 
that of the Nazirite for a limited period. It seems 
probable, on the whole, as we balance the evidence, 
that in the days before the Exile the Naziriteship 
was of a permanent, life-long character. Samson 
was a Nazirite for life (Jg 13®* and Samuel 
(though the case is not precisely parallel) lemained 
unshorn all his days. In this connexion the 
passage in Amos (2^^^*) is important and would 
appear to support this view, for the Nazirites are 
placed presumably on the same footing as the 
prophets who assume their office as the result not 
of a vow but of a divine call, and the character of 
the office is, therefore, of permanent obligation. 

When we pass to post-Exilic days, the inference 
is that Naziriteship was of a temporary character. 
The evidence for this must be sought in Macca- 
bees, in Josephus, and in the Mishnah {Nazir). 
We read in 1 Mac 3^ of certain Nazirites who had 
■‘accomplished their days’ {iirkripiatrav rks hf^ipas), 
which clearly indicates a terminable period. Jose- 
phus (cf. Ant. IV. iv. 4, XIX. vi. 1) speaks of an 
order of Agrippa requiring that many of the 
Nazirites were to have their heads shorn— passages 


which indicate the numerical extent of the institu- 
tion as well as the temporary character of the vow, 
and the fact that it was a customary practice of 
benevolence to defray the expenses of the offerings 
of persons who were under the obligation of the 
vow of Naziriteship. And with this we should 
compare the case alluded toMn Ac 212Sff*, when St. 
Paul was at charges for the four men who had a 
vow upon them ; the character of the latter vow 
was analogous to that of the Nazirites, and may 
have been * allowed to Jews of the Dispersion as a 
substitute for the strictly legal vow^ [HDB iii. 
500]^). From the treatise Nazir in the Mishnah, 
it is probable that temporary Naziriteship was 
common in later Jewish history. 

In the later Jewish period and in Christian 
times we cannot be certain of any life-long 
Naziriteship. The case of St. John Baptist is not 
strictly to the point, as it lacks the principal 
characteristic mark of Naziriteship, viz. the growth 
of the hair. Eusebius [HE li. xxiii. 4-6) mentions 
Hegesippus’s description of James the Lord’s 
brother. Both these cases resembled the Nazi- 
rites, but represent merely a part of their ascetic 
life ; they were probably both permanent ascetics ; 
the early Nazirites were not, however, ascetics, as 
can be inferred from the case of Samson. It is 
doubtful, as Gray points out {JThSt i. [1900] 204, 
202 f.), whether the regulations in later Judaism (as 
in Nazir) were called forth by the actualities of 
life or are to be attributed to the speculative 
legalism of the Rabbis. He inclines to the view 
that in early Jewish history Naziriteship was of 
a permanent character ; after the Exile and down 
to the Fall of Jerusalem temporary Nazirites were 
numerous ; the eases of the permanent Nazirite at 
this period were rare, if they existed at all. 

(3) The treatment of the hair . — Robertson Smith 
{Eeligion of the Semite^, p. 324) points out that the 
hair ‘ is regarded by primitive peoples as a living 
and important part of the body, and as such is the 
object of many taboos and superstitions’; he also 
shows that the principles underlying the offering 
of hair and the offering of blood are of a similar 
character ; sometimes the hair is cut off in mourn- 
ing, sometimes it is offered at the funeral pyre, 
sometimes it is made as an initiatory offering on 
the attainment of manhood or womanhood, when 
the offerer is admitted into full religious and social 
status, and sometimes on the occasion of pilgrim- 
ages for safe preservation, or in the assumption of 
a vow to secure the divine aid in times of sickness 
or other misfortune. As in the case of the offering 
of blood, so here a bond of union is established 
between the offerer and his god, or between the 
Hving and the dead. 

The growth of the hair seems to be the most 
essentim characteristic of the Nazirite vow, 
common to both forms of Naziriteship, but obvi- 
ously there is a difference between the two : in the 
case of the temporary Nazirite, the hair becomes, 
at the close of the period of the vow, an offering ; 
in the case of the lif e-long Na2dTite, this would, of 
course, not apply. The important thing to bear 
in mind is that the hair, whether it is cut off or 
remains unpolled, is part of the personality of the 
individual. If this is so, then it follows that the 
hair, representing a man’s personality, is (like the 
blood) a suitable sacrifice to the deity, and, as it 
represents the man’s power and strength, it must 
be preserved inviolable and ‘ consecrated.’ 

(4) Avoidance of pollution hy contact with a dead 
lody . — The regulation in Nu 6 is, of course, applic- 
able only to the temporary Nazirite, for in his case 
the period of the vow could be recommenced. ^ It 
would be inapplicable to the permanent Nazirite. 
Samson’s life, e.ff., was inconsistent with this r^u- 
lation. The Rabbis saw this difficfulty, and solved 
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it by practically placing Samson in a class by 
himself : a Nazirite of the Samson type must never 
cut his hair, and, if he contracts defilement by 
contact with a corpse, he does not bring the usual 
offering in such cases (hkoid pip n’ 2 D n’K). Samuel, 
too, it should be observed, must have sufiered 
pollution when he hewed Agag in pieces (1 S 
(5) Abstinence from all prodmts of the vine and 
from all intoxicants. — There may have been a pre- 
judice in favour of this from the nomadic tendencies 
of ancient Israel. There is no evidence to show 
that it was a permanent element in Naziriteship. 
The case of Samson shows that no such abstinence 
was practised by him, and in the case of Samuel 
it is clear that he was present on several festal and 
convivial occasions, when the fruit of the vine 
would ordinarily have been used. The general 
conclusions on the subject of Naziriteship are 
helpfully summarized by Gray {JThSt L 210 f.) 
and are mainly as follows. 

The practice of leaving the hair unshorn is 
based on primitive belief and practice. The devo- 
tees of Jahweh in the 10th cent, left their hair 
unshorn in token of their devotion. In the 8th 
cent, the Nazirites were a familiar class of sacred 

£ ersons in some respects resembling the prophets. 

ater, the Nazintes took a vow upon themselves 
for a short period, and at the end made an offering 
of their hair and presented certain animal sacrifices 
as well. These changes may be accounted for by 
the fact that vows were commonly taken in early 
times, and certain abstinences were observed at 
the same time. In some cases the hair was suffered 
to grow uncut, and at the close of the period of 
the vow it was offered sacrificially* On account 
of this treatment of the hair the term * Nazirite/ 
originally used of permanent religious devotees, 
was extended to persons under a vow. But at 
what period it is impossible to determine. It may 
have been when the secondary sense of the term 
‘Nazirite’ (a person with unshorn hair) exceeded 
in prominence the primary sense (a devotee) ; and 
this had certainly taken place by the 6th cent. B.c., 
as is shown by the metaphorical use of the root in 
Lv255*ih 

^ Nazarene and Nazorsean. — Elucidation of 
this subject, requiring minute technical considera- 
tion, should be sought in two recent contributions 
of modern scholars, E. A, Abbott, Miscellanea 
Uvangelicaih), C&mhii^e, 1913, andF. C. Burkitt, 

* Syriac Forms of New Testament Names ’ in Proc. 
Brit. Acad., 1911-12, p. 392 ff. The latter seeks to 
show that the Gr. is rarely the equivalent of 
the Sem. s, and therefore NafwpaZbs cannot mean a 
native of msj, but must be connected with n’u and 
the Nazirite vow. He also suggests, rather as a 
counsel of despair, owing to the ‘ ordinary view of 
Nazareth’ being ‘unproved and unsatisfactory,’ 
that Nazareth nas arisen by a literary error, and 
that the real name of our Lord’s home was Xopai^civ, 
not 'Na^ap4$. There is much more to be said in 
favour of his views as to the historical position of 
Xopafefv and lSa^ap4& than for those referring to the 
relation of the Greek and Semitic letters, as it 
would appear that there are too many exceptions 
to the rule which he notices in respect of } and 
for it to be safe to base any definite conclusion 
upon it. 

In Abbott’s minute discussion of many technical 
difficulties in the words ‘Nazarene ’ and ‘ Nazorsean,’ 
the opening paragraph will he sufficient to show 
his line of argument : 

« lu this Chapter it wiU he argued that (i.) « Nazarme,** mean- 
ing a man of Kazareth, and (il) ** Nazora&an” meaning the 
NStzer or Rod of Jesse mentioned by Isaiah, were probably 
interchanged by a play on the two words ; so that the populace, 
acclaiming Jesus as the Lifegiver and Healer, altered Jesus 
the Nazarene," into “Jesus the Nazoraean " To state the theory 
more exactly, we should say that they called Him Jesus the 


c 

K6tzer, or the Na(t)zoraean, partly because there was a pre- 
existmg behef that the Messiah would be the N6tzer, and partly 
because they vaguely felt what Matthew ventured definitely to 
express, that His residence from childhood onward in Nazareth 
had been ordained to fulfil the prophecy ** He shall be called 
Nazoraean (i.e. Mtzer) *' ' 

Literature. — J. von Grill, in JPTh vi. [1880] 645 ff. ; G. B, 
Gray, ICC, ‘Numbers,’ Edmburgh, 1903, and specially in 
JThSt 1. [1900] 201 ff. (best account in English); S. R. Driver, 
Camb Bible, ‘Joel and Amos,’ Cambridge, 1897 ; G. F. Moore, 
IOC, ‘Judges,’ Edmburgh, 1895; G A. Cooke, Camb. Bible, 
‘ Judges,’ Cambridge, 1913 ; E. A. Edghill, * Amos,’ in West- 
minster Com., London, 1914 ; G W. Wade, OT History, do. 
1901, W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites^ do. 
1894 ; GB^, pt ii , Taboo, do. 1911, pp. 252-287 ; Tractate Nazir 
in Mishnah : Philo, de VicUmis, xii. ; J. Spencer, de Legibus 
Hebrceorum, Cambridge, 1686, bk. in. ch. vi. sect. i. and ii. pp. 
688-594 ; HDB, s.v. ‘Nazirite’ (full lit ); EBi, s.v. ‘Nazinte.’ 

S. M. Cooke. 

NECESSITARIANISM.— See Libertarian- 
ism AND Necessitarianism. 

NECESSITY.— See Fate, Libertarianism 
AND Necessitarianism. 

NECROMANCY.— See Divination, Magic. 

NEEDS. — The conception of needs is a recent 
one in theology and is not yet clearly defined. It 
arose in apologetical literature in the endeavour to 
justify religious beliefs and practices by their sup- 
posed satisfaction of needs. As no attempt has so- 
lar been made to elucidate the idea or to investi- 
gate what are rightly included in human needs, 
much superficial writing has confused the issues. 
Whatever the degree of validity of this form of 
argument, the nature of the needs ought to be* 
established before individual beliefs are referred 
to them. 

‘ Needs ’ is essentially a metaphysical conception^ 
hut, as such, it must have some relation to psycho- 
logical facts. Psychology talks of ‘conative- 
tendencies ’ (G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychologify 
London, 1913, p. 121), which form the active factor 
in consciousness, in its endeavour to realize certain 
aims in relation to the objective world. Needs lie 
behind these conative tendencies, of which they 
are the source and in which they first become evi- 
dent. All activity involves a relation of subject 
and object, and the nature of the activity will 
depend on that of the subject, and specifically on 
its needs. Subjective needs give rise to activity 
exerted upon the obj ective world. Metaphysically, 
it might also be urged that needs are what they 
are because of the ultimate nature of the objective 
side of reality, since only thus would there be a 
real unity of the subjective and objective aspects 
of existence. 

Some of the errors in the use of the argument 
have arisen from a failure to distinguish between 
needs and desires. The former must he conceived 
as wants, without the satisfaction of which the 
subject of them is imperfect. A perfect being has 
no needs ; human needs in their totality imply an 
ideal of human perfection. The presence of error 
and sin in human experience shows that some cona- 
tive tendencies turn towards ends other than those 
involved in perfection. Desires, as distinct from 
impulses, are conative tendencies defined by the 
presence of an idea of the aim. Needs express 
themselves in desires, but not all desires are the 
expression of needs, for a person may desire what 
is in opposition to his needs. The distinction is 
most clear in reference to the physical : men may 
desire kinds and quantities of food, drink, rest, 
exercise, opposed to what is physically requisite. 
As with the physical, so with the spiritual. Some 
of the general characteristics differentiating needs 
from mere d^ires may he stated briefly. Desire 
is always conscious and may be good or had, i.e. it 
may be for something not related to true well- 
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being, \nd may even be detrimental to it. The 
distinction of good and bad is not applicable to 
needs ; and individuals or even a whole race may 
have needs of which they have no conscious know- 
ledge. ‘In even savage bosoms, there are long- 
ings, yearnings, strivings, for the good they com- 
prehend not^ (Longfellow, Hiawatha^ Introd.). 
A desire may be modified or deliberately and 
entirely suppressed without satisfaction; it may 
be in the highest degree capricious and is often 
transient. ^ Needs continue until completely satis- 
fied or until the extinction of the subject of them ; 
they can be modified only by partial satisfaction. 
Desires are based upon some actual previous ex- 
perience, while neeas exist prior to any specific 
experience. Mere desires, therefore, generally 
have an individual and temporary character, while 
needs express themselves rather as generic appe- 
tites or as definite tendencies to function, having 
an essential relation to the permanent nature of 
the subject experiencing them, so that their satis- 
faction is fundamental to the attainment of the 
ideal. A desire is often for what one thinks one 
needs; for consciousness of the nature of needs 
may come only with the success or failure of the 
activity that is rooted in them. 

The absence of any consensus of opinion as to 
the nature of needs is chiefly due to the neglect of 
their study and to the necessity of distinguishing 
them from their form of expression, which depends 
not only on the stage to which thought and lan- 
guage have evolved, but also on the adequacy and 
accura^ of the analysis implied in their expres- 
sion. Different races and individuals at the same 
time, and the same race and individuals at differ- 
ent times, have held diverse and even contradictory 
beliefs, and these appear to involve diverse and 
contradictory needs. The solution of the difficulty 
of apparent contradiction must be sought in the 
' indication of faulty analysis and expression. 
Allowance must also be made for human develop- 
ment, for With the satisfaction of some needs 
others become clearer, and through the total or 
partial satisfaction of the' latter further advance is 
made. Historical and comparative studies should 
seek for evidence of greater comprehensiveness 
and consistency in conative tendencies, beliefs, 
and practices. Consciousness of needs and what 
is ofmred to satisfy them should, in the language 
of Bergson {V Involution cHatrice^, Paris, 1907, p. 
399), be ‘ in process of being adapted to each other 
and making towards final rest in a common form.’ 

Needs may be classified either as physical and 
spiritual or as physical, sesthetical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious; human perfection demands 
the satisfaction of all. The present discussion is 
limited to moral and religious needs. The reality 
and universality of the latter are now rarely 
denied, even though some may say with Spencer ; 

‘Religious creeds, which in one wa 3 ' or other occupy the 
sphere [life and nimd] that rational interpretation seeks to 
occupy and fails, and fails the moie the more it seeks, I have 
come to regard ■w’ith a sympathy based on community of need ’ 
{Autobiography ^ London, 1904, u. 471). 

‘Hen will not rest m peace until they have a Faith, they 
cannot consent to forego a religious sense of duty and rever- 
ence ’ (F. Harrison, Philosophy of Common Sense, London, 1907, 
p. 427). 

Religious needs may be studied directly, by 
introspection and psychological analysis, or in- 
directly, in the historical and comparative study 
of religious beliefs and practices^ie. by a con- 
sideration of the methods which men have taken 
to satisfy needs, and the degree in which such 
satisfaction has been real and enduring. Though 
religious rites and doctrines are of the most diverse 
character and in the course of history have under- 
gone innumerable changes, it does not follow that 
the underlying needs are different. Evidence 
shows that the consciousness of religious needs 


and the capacity for satisfying them are subject to 
development. Though some needs are revealed by 
the persistent elements in religious experience, the 
factors which differentiate religions are also of 
fundamental importance, for in them lie the results 
of evolution and the grounds of superiority. The 
attitudes of primitive races and times must be con- 
sidered from the point of view of more advanced 
peoples ; and the moral and religious needs of the 
latter must themselves be estimated with reference 
to those individuals who have been more or less 
generally recognized as the highest religious char- 
acters of the community or of humanity as a whole. 
Eoi needs of a higher kind have been brought to 
light and partly or entirely satisfied hy religious 
saints and moral teachers. Capricious and tem- 
porary desires have no real and abiding effect on 
the evolution of religion. Most sociological studies 
of religion (see, e.g.y E. Durkheim, Les Formes 
iUmentaires d& la vie reUgieuse^ Paris, 1912) are 
vitiated by the assumption that it is to be best 
understood by the consideration of the common 
denominator of religions. Yet, where the influ- 
ence of ideals is so great as in morality and religion, 
neglect of the higher forms seriously limits the 
trustworthiness and diminishes the valne of con- 
clusions respecting the lower and more primitive 
forms. The highest needs are present from the 
beginning; one might say of tnem what J. P. 
Perrier says of principles : 

‘ They have influence and indeed operate largely and power- 
fully long before they come to the surface of human thought 
and are articulately expounded’ (Institute of Metaphysic, 
Edinburgh, 1864, p 13) 

But if, on the one hand, changes m the con- 
sciousness of needs lead to modificarions of religious 
doctrines and practices, on the other hand, changes 
in the latter may bring about clearer consciousness 
of the former. The process of religious and moral 
evolution is made possible by man being at once 
an individual mind and a member of a social 
group. The influence of the social environment 
tends to make the individual conscious of his 
needs ; but the effect of society does not always 
make for progress, since doctrines accepted % 
men through social pressure may lead them to 
fancy that they have real needs corresponding to 
these doctrines, which, if false, will thus hinder 
the religious life of the individual. What appear 
to be religious needs may only he temporarily 
acquired tendencies due to beliefs adopted as a 
result of traditional and ecclesiastical forces, as, 
e.y., the supposition of needs to which many have 
been led by unethical ideas of salvation. Up to 
a certain point, however, history and religious 
organizations aid the individual in understanding 
and appeasing his needs ; and, if doctrines can be 
shown on independent grounds to be true, their 
acceptance will lead to development. 

When we come to the actual nature of religions 
needs, the naturalistic theories that reduce religion 
and morality to mere means must be declared in- 
adequate. H. R. Marshall [Imtimt and Beasorii 
New York, 1898, p. 247 ff.) regards religion as 
simply serving a valuable function in the biological 
evolution of the human race, leading to the sup- 
pression ‘ of the force of individualistic elemental 
impulse’ in favour of something higher. B, Kidd 
(Social Evolution^ London, 1894, p.^ 97 ff.) similarly 
thinks of it as having its essential value in re- 
straining the individual for the biological future 
of socie%. E. Metchnikoff (The Nature of Man, 
Eng. tr., London, 1903, p. 151) interprets the 
desire for immortality merely as the physical 
impulse to go on living. In contrast with all such 
theories, one of the most important and constant 
factors in human history has been the answer 
I which religion has given to men’s undeniable 
I metaphysical needs. Reli^on has also aniwered 
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needs other than those of the inquiring intellect, 
for religious experience is not simply a promise of 
satisfaction, but is itself a real satisfaction in 
which the soul finds actual and present peace and 
rest. 

« id a practical need, the response to it can only be a 
1,1 - : . > No theory would suffice. Religion is nothing 

7 ■ . ‘ ■ 1 1 tal act by which the whole spirit seeks to save 

itself by attaching itself to its principle’ (L A. Sabatier, 
Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 
P 28). 

Beliefs can, therefore, be fully understood only in 
relation to this wider complex attitude of the 
spirit. The social character of moral and religious 
needs is fundamental, the individual finding com- 
plete satisfaction only in an active life in a 
‘ Kingdom of God.’ 

A short consideration of some prominent religious 
and ethical beliefs, in the light of the preceding 
principles, will indicate some human needs and the 
methods of investigation. The beliefs in God, im- 
mortality, and a way of salvation are the most 
important and best repay study. The most ad- 
vanced conceptions must be the starting-point. 
All attempts to conceive of God as supra-personal 
end in representing Him as less than personal . 

‘The religious consciousness demands a personal God: no 
profound and enduring relation to the non-personal is practi- 
cable ’ (G. Wobbermm, quoted by G. Galloway, in RThPh in. 
f 1907-08] 199). ‘If man Is to be successful m the struggle, he 
must be persuaded that he is not alone, or in the language of 
religion, that God is with him, and that therefore nothing can 
be ultimately against him* (A. Seth Pringlc-Patnson, The 
Philosophical Radicals and, other Essays, Edinburgh and 
London, 1907, p. 270). R. Seeberg (Fundamental Truths of 
the Christian Religion, Eng. tr,, London, 1908, lects. i., ii., xvL) 
maintains that man needs a ‘near firm Object* on whom to 
depend and a ‘ Goal far-off * at which to aim ; and B. Wimmer 
(My Struggle for Xdght, London, 1903, p. 6f.) thus eicpresses 
some of the needs which belief in God as personal satisfies : 
*I must trust’; *I must give thanks’; ‘I must worship*; 
‘ I must love , . , fully and entirely surrendering my whole 
heart,’ 

It is a sure ground for the authority of the moral 
conscience ; it points to a source of consolation in 
trouble, of help towards righteousness and of hope 
for the future, and leads to communion in a fellow- 
ship which, unlike human relationships, gives 
perfect peace. The history of religion manSests 
a more or less consistent development of the con- 
sciousness of needs resulting finally in the heHef 
in God as personal. 

‘ I surveyed the history of men, and I found that all nations 
have felt the necessity of bringing their finite being into fellow- 
ship the Tnfln to, a’^d I fo.ind that this necessity is the 
basis 01 all of i e’:giOM ’ (Wimmer, p C) 

Prayer is- e'—'eraially rho oiiLooinc of practical 
need, and its evolution from a predominantly non- 
spiritual to an ethical and spiritual character 
indicates the course of development of the con- 
sciousness of needs and of the idea of God sought 
to satisfy them. L. B. Farnell {Evolution of 
Eeligion, London, 1905, p. 183) has not been able 
to find ‘ any example of a savage prayer for moral 
or spiritual blessings.’ A higher stage is reached 
by the Psalmist ; ‘My soul thii'steth for God, the 
living God ’ ; and in its latest form prayer is for 
conformity to the will of God. Deification in 
ancient times ; mariolatxy and saint- worship in 
the Middle Ages; the virtual deification of 
* humanity ’ as a ‘ being immense and eternal ’ by 
the positivists; the rmigious attitude of Spencer 
towards ‘ the Unknowable ’ ; the proposal of 
Haeckel to base a religion on the theory of neutral 
monism regarding the cosmic ether as a divinity ; 
the attempt to supply an ideal for human effort 
and an object of worship in the conception of 
the Superrnan — are all evidence of man’s need 
‘to enter into some vital relationship with an 
Other,’ The question, therefore, concerns not the 
reality of the need, but its actual and full nature, 
and the character of the ‘Other’ and of the re- 
lationship to the ‘Other’ which will be a com- 


plete and rational satisfaction. A merely im- 
manent principle never has done justice to the 
requirement of mankind : God must be conceived 
as a real objective Being. The feeling of depen- 
dence (F. Schleiermacher, Discourses on Ecligion, 
Eng. tr., London, 1893) implies simply the need of 
a superior Power. The application of the term 
‘ Father ’ to this Power suggests that man has felt 
the need of other qualities in God. The historical 
and comparative study of religion gives us as the 
common denominator the idea of a Power (or 
powers) at least partially friendly ; but only the 
notion of God as personal is adequate to the needs 
of which mankind has now become conscious. 

The desire for immortality is not universal, and 
the contradictor beliefs concerning the destiny of 
the human spirit necessitate a careful analysis to 
see whether any common need may possibly under- 
lie beliefs and hopes so different as those of im- 
mortality and extinction. An appreciation of the 
good in life, together with a consciousness of the 
inadequacy of the present, the insufficiency of 
the actual, leads to a demand for and expectation 
of greater and complete good in the ^ture. The 
majority of mankind have appeared indifferent to 
the question of immortality ; their lives have been 
neither predominantly good nor bad. Underlying 
all desire for extinction is a dissatisfaction with 
life as experienced; the evil in these lives im- 
presses more than the good or the prospect of good, 
it should be noticed that the desire for immortality 
could arise only with a more or less definite con- 
ception of time/ In the earliest ages of mankind 
men were occupied solely with the present and the 
very proximate future ; desires and beliefs con- 
cerning the future in general appeared much later. 
But even the earliest men needed ‘ everything ’ to 
be ‘ good.’ The common need seems therefore to 
be for a state completely good— desire for continu- 
ance depends on the quality of life. In Buddhism 
the same need is implied, though it has acquired 
a definitely negative form of expression. Both 
the conceptions, immortality and extinction, are 
in actual life defective in relation to the need: 
the former tends to the neglect of the values of the 
present, the latter to the neglect of those of the 
future. There may be no precise and exact way 
of stating what will satisfy a specific need, and 
choice must be made between several more or less 
inmerfect statements. 

Sacrificial rites and doctrines of redemption and 
atonement have been persistent and almost uni- 
versal elements in religion. 

‘There is an immense d priori argument for the truth of 
some atonement, past, present, or future— some way of realising 
and feeling that we are at one with God — from the need, ail 
but universally felt, in human nature, of some way of approach- 
ing God* (J. M. Wilson, The Oospel of the Atonement, London, 
1899, p. 26). 

Salvation and atonement are thus related to the 
consciousness of sin^ which is felt to he more than 
a falling short of an ideal of one’s individual 
perfection, in that, through Ms place in the 
universe, by sin man violates the purpose of God. 
The^ solidarity of man with God and the rest of 
reality is an indispensable condition of the need of 
redemption. Salvation is in part dependent on 
the realization of goods (physical and spiritual) 
tMough a man’s own effort, and from this point of 
view ‘my essential personal need is simply for 
a chance to find out my rational purpose and to do 
my unique duty’ (J. Boyce, HJ v. [1906-07] 744). 
But the need of harmony is felt most keenly in 
the desire for forgiveness and reconciliation, as 
between man and man, and men and God. The 
conviction of forgiveness is a real want of the 
penitent mind, and without its satisfaction further 
'effort is hindered. If sin is not merely a failure to 
realize the ideal of personal welfare, but also a 
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brealiing away from the cosmic purpose, it is an 
alienation from God, and repentance and forgive- 
ness are necessary before the relationship of love 
between man and God can be felt by man again. 
To satisfy the need of salvation in its fullness the 
belief must indicate a justifiable basis for the 
realization of ^ individual perfection and also an 
assurance of divine pardon of sin. 

The attempt to justify religious beliefs by the 
claim that they satisfy human needs has generally 
been associated with a sceptical attitude concern- 
ing the capacity of thought to establish religious 
conceptions. In modern times Kant is the source 
of both tendencies. In the Critique of the Pure 
Reason he limits thought to the phenomenal, and 
in the Critique of the Practical Reason he urges the 
acceptance of the beliefs in God, freedom, and im- 
mortality on the ground of practical needs. Lotze, 
who under the influence of the Hegelianism of 
Weisse certainly meant to acknowledge the im- 
portance of thought in matters of religion, ulti- 
mately adopts the same attitude, basing belief 
upon a resolution of character in the direction of 
personal needs. Ritschl, who was much nearer 
Kant than Lotze in his view of thought, founded 
his apologetics entirely upon the practical valuation 
of Jesus in relation to the needs of the individual. 
Sabatier, also starting out from a Kantian view of 
knowledge, interprets religious beliefs and concep- 
tions as ever-changing symbols which are justified 
solely by the satismction that they give, fiut, like 
Kant and Lotze, he gives evidence of some slight 
recognition that man needs a unity and harmony 
of his intellect and his religious and moral feelings, 
and, also like them, suggests that * the synthesis 
will be found in a teleological consideration of the 
universe’ (p. 82; cf. Kant, Critique of Judge- 
menty tr. J. H. Bernard^, London, 1914, and Lotze, 
MicrocosmuSj Eng, tr., Edinburgh, 1894, and Out- 
lines of a Philosophy of Religionj Eng. tr.^, London, 
1903). H. Hoffding’s critical monism varies little 
from the Kantian scepticism. 

* If religious ideas are to have any sigi^cance at all, it can 
only be in serving as symbolical expressions for tbe feelings, 
the'aspirations, and wishes or men in their struggle for ex’st- 
ence '(JAe Philosophy of Behgion, Eng. tr.3, London, 1903, p. 6) 
The ‘ core’ of religion consists in the ‘conviction that no \alue 
perishes out of the world.' The nature of a being deteiTaines 
its needs, and its needs determine what shall haie value tor it ’ 
The belief in the axiom of rhe conservation of value is not 
justified by experience, for ‘there are no definite empirical 
values m the conservation of which we may heheve’ (p. 267); 
the axiom is thus assumed purely on ‘ a praefleal personal need’ 

(p. 248). 

W. James {The Will to Believe, London, 1897, 
Pragmatism, da. 1907, and Varieties of Religious 
Experience, do. 1902) and the pragmatists, also 
sceptical as to the capacity of the intellect, adopted 
the satisfaction of needs as a general principle of 
justification. The need of an eternal moral order 
IS one of the deepest needs of our breast, and the 
notion of God guarantees an ideal order that shall 
be permanently preserved, and consequently our 
belief in God is justified. Roman Catholic modern- 
ists like G. Tyrrell represent religious doctrines as 
symbolical ‘truths of faith’ satisfying personal 
needs {Through Scylla and Charyhdis, London, 
1907, ch. vL). 

The manner in which the argument is used by 
popular writers may he seen in J. N. Figgis’s The 
Gospel and Human Needs (London, 1909) ; he urges 
the acceptance of certain doctrines on the ground 
that man has need of what they imply, and this 
even in cases of doctrine concerning which it is not 
clear what needs they do imply. To assume, e.g., 
that man ‘ needs mystery ’ and to base on that an 
argument for belief in certain doctrines is to adopt 
a form of apologetics as dangerous as it is simple, 
and, moreover, tends to obscurantism. Religious 
beliefs give satisfaction just in so far as they show 


life to have a meaning and make it more intel- 
ligible than it is without them. The attempt to 
disregard thought or underestimate reason in the 
establishment of religions conceptions is frustrated 
by the fact that beliefs bring satisfaction only when 
they are accepted as true, so that their truth can- 
not itself rest on their religions or moral satis- 
faction. It is methodologically incorrect to treat 
the moral and religious aspects of experience as 
uite separate from the rest, as in the Kantian 
ualism, from which these systems mostly spring. 
Doctrines are the work of thought, and their 
validity can be judged only by consideration of all 
the data implicated. Among these data human 
needs are of fundamental importance and must not 
be omitted ; but it is before all else necessary that 
the nature of human needs shall be rightly under- 
stood, and that they shall not be confused with 
mere desires. Expectations and desires in mundane 
affairs are continually being disappointed by the 
actual course of events, and similarly mere desires, 
in religion may not be fulfilled. But, when the 
nature of human needs is known with accuracy, 
and they are not confused with transitoi^ wishes 
and merely acquired tendencies, they will be an 
essential factor in the justification of religious 
beliefs. For, unless we are to assume a radical 
contradiction at the heart of things, the ultimate 
nature of man which determines his needs must be 
in harmony with and form a unity with the rest 
of reality, which is to satisfy those needs. If the 
world is rational, intellectual and religions needs 
must he fundamentally at one. 

‘It seems to be easier to believe that tbe interpreters of 
human experience have lost their way than to maintain that 
experience itself is rent in twain, and that the fundamental 
conditions of human welfare are inconsistent’ (H. Jones, HJ u 
[1902-0S3 262). 

Litbraturb.— T his has been given throughout the article. 

Alban G. Widgeey. 

NEED-FIRE.—It is ^not surprising that fire, 
the mysterious element which was one of the 
greatest benefactions to the human race and which 
was so dangerous imder certain circumstances, 
should have created in the mind of man a feeling 
of reverence and awe and should find a prominent 
lace in his conception of the supernatural. There 
as been some discussion as to whether any section 
of mankind has been ignorant of the means of pro- 
ducing fire, and it has been claimed that this was 
a condition of the Andaman Islanders. A. E. 
Crawley, in art. Fire, has set out the mam facts 
showing the universal practices in fire-production 
and fire-use at the different stages of human cul- 
ture, and has pointed out that, as a consequence of 
these practices, fire is used with more or less sacred 
rites by every race whose life-history has been 
investigated by anthropologists. There is, how- 
ever, this to add to Crawley’s conclusions: fire- 
worship has been overcharged with survivals of 
rite and ceremony to such an extent that it has 
been found impossible for most inquirers to arrive 
at a scientific conclusion as to its origin and 
development, and this confusion is reflected in all 
its parts. 

Need-fire is only a secondary element in fire- 
worship, and it seems to be possible to arrive at 
its origin without touching the confusion incidental 
to the wider question. It was a reveision to 
rimitive methods of lighting a fire, if and when a 
re which was to he kept ever burning was allowed 
to become extinct. Now there exists throughout 
Europe a series of fire customs, which have been 
exhaustively collected and examined by J. G. 
Frazer (GB, Index voL, s,v. ‘Fire’), These fire 
customs have a remarkable number of common 
features, which, equating with certain Hindu and 
Persian fire customs, make it fairly certain that 
they belong to the Aryan-speaking peoples in a 
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special sense. The meaning and significance of 
the Aryan fire customs both in origin and in 
survival can be ascertained only through their 
sociological aspect, and for this purpose it^ is 
necessary to work through the tribal organization 
of the Aryan peoples. This is, of course, not the 
place for the entire subject, but a portion of the 
evidence may be used for the investigation of need- 
fire. 

The tribe, not the family, was the primary unit 
of the Aryan peoples, and its religious aspect was 
represented by the ever-buining fire. L. R. 
Farnell rightly considers the sanctity of the fire 
maintained by the tribal king as * the source from 
which the public Hestia-oult of the historic period 
immediately descends’ {CGS v. 351). But, except 
in Greece and Rome, the .tribal-fire cult has in 
Europe given way to the house-fire cult. It 
followed the break-up of the tribe and led directly 
to the formation of the family; and this means 
that the break-up of the tribe was into family 
units. 

It was at the stage when the break-up of the 
tribe took place that the secondary cult of need- 
fire became fully developed. It exists throughout 
Europe, and, when it is remembered that Celtic, 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, and even Slavic tribalism 
broke itself in the struggle against the Roman 
empire and its highly developed institutions, it 
seems very probable that the origin of such a 
eustom as need-fire is sufiSciently indicated. The 
explanation is that the destruction of the tribe 
meant the destruction of the tribal religion, but, 
just because religious ritual lasts longer in survival 
than social structure, we have survivals of the 
tribal-fire cult where no other survivals of the tribe 
exist. 

Strange to say, the most perfect example in 
illustration of this point occurs in Scotland, and 
not in the Scandinavian north. This can be shown 
by two selected examples for purposes of analysis 
and comparison. The Scandinavian custom is as 
follows : 

In ancient times on the 31st of Dec., a festaval called Md^jar^ 
■garrnessa, or ‘feast of fire salvage,’ was observed in the north, 
and the name is still gi\en to 7th Jan in Icelandic almanacs. 

The name signifies that on this dav the Yule fires, which had 
been kept alive from Chri&tm.ss da\ , were put out. On that day 
the festivities came lo an end and the Christmas gfuests took 
their depart’ire. Trom Tellemarken m Norway a tradition is 
preserved illustrative of the customs which were observed on 
this paincular daj, m the olden time. The mistress of the 
house entered the room, w here round the fire burning on the 
hearth the household were seated, and took her stand befoie 
the fire, and from a bowl of beer which she carried in her band 
she drank the fire’s toast with this formula — 

“ So high my fire 

But neither higher nor yet hottei.” 

Then the company seated on the floor drank the fire’s toast in 
the following manner : the beer bowl was placed between their 
on the floor, and each one had to take it up with his teeth 
and empty it and then throw it over his heart so that it came 
down behind him. If ihe howl came down bottom upmost, the 
thrower’s was a forfeited life and he must die within the ensu- 
ing year ’ (E. Ma^fisson, * On an early nimc Calendar found in 
Lapland. 1866,’ in Camb, AnUq, Soc.*$ CommunicatianSj iv. 
1X8783 42), j 

ThiB custom giv^ us {a) the continuity of the 
fire^ during a specially religious period, (5) the 
•extinction of the fire at the end of the period, (c) 
the anniversary character of the fire, {d) the offer- 
ing to the fire by the mistress of the household, 
and (e) the divination derived from the hearth rite. 
All these elements are primitive in character, but 
do not extend beyond the stage of pure survival. 

The Scottish example is the w^l-known Burg- 
head custom of * burning the clavie.’^ 

The fire is made by the sons of the original inhabitants, and 
every stranger is rigidly excluded from the oeremony.s This 


1 davie is made of the lower half of an empty tar ban 
nail^ to * «feo^ pole, and supported by staves taken from 
T remaining staves are used as fuel for fe] 

'“Wyfl.n889]12. 


Is a clear recognition of the blood-bond, because the eSrly ties 
of relationship still hold their place against the later ties of 
locality Secondly, the clavie must be lighted by a burning 
peat, the custom being that no form of modeni lighting is 
allowed to approach the precincts. ^ The next point is tliat the 
smoking embers of the clavie were scattered among the 
assembled villagers, by whom they were eagerly caught at, and 
with them the fire on the cottage hearth was at once kmdled.2 
The date fixed upon for the ceremony, viz. New Year’s Eve (old 
style), is the next important element to note, it being obvious 
that a fire kindled on the last day of the old year, and allowed 
to burn mto the first morning of the new year, ba« ''a^'-’ort on 
its flame from one year to another, iiigc n“ ' , only 

through one year’s end into another year— a fictaon which may 
very well stand for an ongmal perpetual burning. And, finally, 
there are details of ntual in this custom. The object of the 
ceremony is the perambulation, with the sacred fire, of the 
■‘D'* vr a* 1'^. .fishing-boats. At certain street 

n ■■■*■- . 1 ! I A >- ..'h a: 'i u brand whipped out of the clavie 

,* I u air . • o viovd He who seized the brand was 
• -'i ■ r' ' r ’ e diir the months of thecommgnew 

. ’ » ir . i- carri^'d a pro- 

’ 1 . ■ vi'iu .1 rip - jIl ', '.‘1 ' lirie,’ 

was built up for the purpose, and the still burning clavie was 
placed in the hollow centre, from which it was distributed to 
the villagers.^ The whole community jomed in the ceremony 
as an act necessary to its welfare and prosperity during the 
j^ear. If the bearer stumbled, it was looked u^n as a dire 
calamity foretelling disaster to the place and certain death to 
the bearer in the course of the next year;^ ‘the first “lift” is 
an honour,’ and was usually conferred upon some member of 
the community who had recently been married As soon as one 
bearer gave signs of exhaustion, another took his place, and, 

..p.. r,* .. — 4. accident during the journey, 

,•;< -■ r ; . \ i- »opi^-v even among h'S rear relatives '5 

In the construction of the liro-pile e\( iv ac lu’i - i“...:ia:ed bv 
‘unwritten but unvar^dng lan-s,’ one of winch is !.ia' every 
article is borrowed, nothing bought ; and, finally, there is the 
remarkable fact that, although the long nail which fastens the 
staves of the clavie is iron, and is made specially for the purpose 
by the village smith, the hammer used for the purpose must be 
a round stone.® 

Analysis of this ceremony reveals the following 
details : (c») the fire is made by a group of men 
connected by a common descent, i.e. a kindred; 
(5) the original inhabitants of a village form the 
unit from which common descent is traced ; (c) the 
flame for the fire is obtained in a sacred manner ; 
id) continuous life of the fire is symbolized ; (e) the 
house-fire is derived from the village-fire ; (/) the 
possession of an ember is the means to good fortune; 
Ig) the bounds of the village have the fire carried 
round them ; (A) the welfare and prosperity of the 
community are dependent upon the performance 
of the ceremony ; (i) the hearers of the fire are 
honoured ; (J) stone-age implements are used. 

The element of the need- fire is to he found in 
item (c) of this analysis, and by symbolism it takes 
the place of the older condition of ever-burning, 
item [d] This is the most perfect example of the 
file ntual of Europe in survival, and, when we 
compare other examples with it, the several stages 
of decadence are revealed, beginning with the 
need-fire prepared by friction and ending in the 
bonfire constructed by modem methods, but still 
retaining here and there relics of ancient ritual 
{Iteport of British Association^ Liverpool Meeting, 
1896, p. 650). Altogether it seems that need-fire 
may be defined as the perpetuation by primitive 
methods of a rite which became important when 
the ever-burning fire of the tribe ceased to exist as 
the tribe ceased to exist, and which thus carries 
through survivals the sacred formalism of an earlier 
ritual. 

Literatubz. — T his is quoted throughout the article. 

Lattrence Gomme. 

NEGATION. — Negation is a relative term 
which gets a definite meaning only when one can 
name or define of what, in a given case, something 
is the negation. In other words, there can be 
negation purely in general or negation which has 
no definite corresponding object of which it is the 
negation. Any particular case of negation has 
its own determinate corresponding object. 

1 iVoc. Noc. Aiitiq, Scot, x, [1861] 649. 

2 FLJ viL 12. 3 Jb. 

* Free. Soc, Antiq. Scot. x. 649. 

5 FLJ vdi. 12 f. 6 ib. p. 13, 
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I, j?llustratians of various kinds of neg'ation. — 

(1) In the opening words of Hamlet’s soliloquy, 

* To be or not to be ; that is the question,’ ^not to 
be ’ involves a negation of ‘to be ’ ; both the 
expressions ‘ to be ’ and * not to be ’ refer to possible 
modes of action. ‘To be,’ as Hamlet explains, 
includes in its meaning ‘ to bear the ills we have ’ ; 
it names a mode of action which any man who 
chooses to continue his life decides to adopt ; ‘ not 
to be ’ involves a course of action — namely, com- 
mitting suicide — which is treated by Hamlet as 
the negation of continuing to live. The command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ commands a course 
of action which is the negation of that involved in 
stealing. Both in Hamlet’s soliloquy and in the 
Ten Commandments, with their familiar ‘Thou 
shalt not,’ the negation of a possible course of 
action is considered or is commanded. 

(2) Just as courses or plans of action may be the 
objects of negations, the negations being them- 
selves possible courses of action which stand in the 
negative relation to their objects, i.e. to the courses 
of action of which they are the negation, so pro- 
positions, judgments, or assertions may be the 
objects of negations, the meaning of the negation 
in each case being relative to its object. ‘ Charity 
seeketh not her own’ is the negation of the pro- 
position or judgment that would be expressed by 
omitting the word ‘not ’ from the sentence. ‘ Ten 
is not a prime number ’ is a proposition which is the 
negation of the proposition ‘Ten is a prime 
number.’ When the object of the negation is a 
proposition, the proposition and its corresponding 
negation stand m the logical relation of contradic- 
tion, 

(3) Negations may also have as their objects 
kinds or classes of beings, real or ideal; In the 
classes ‘believer’ and ‘ not-believer,’ and in the 
kinds of beings distinguished as ‘rational’ and 
‘ not-rational,’ the second term in each expression 
is a negative term whose object of negation is the 
first term. 

(4) Lastly, the object of a negation ma^^ be a 
highly general type, grade, or state of being, to 
which definable characters belong or are attributed. 
Negations of this kind may, of course, be regarded 
as belonging to the previous class. But the 
importance of the problems or ideas involved in 
them may make it worth while to regard at least 
some of them as forming, for certain purposes, a 
type themselves. 

T. Harper, in TKz Metaphysics of the School 
(i. 322 f.), maintains that ‘evil is not a pure 
negation.’ He expounds this thesis by saying 
that ‘ evil is a pTimtion,'^ and by explaining what 
he means by privation, ‘Privation,’ in so far 
like ‘negation,’ is a relative term (see below, p, 
267). But the use of the word ‘negation’ by 
Harper, and by many other theologians and meta- 
physicians in cases of analogous complexity, is 
distinct rirom the usage which the negation of mo- 
positions or classes brings to our minds, so that 
it will be convenient to speak of such negations as 
forming a type by themselves. 

In a wfell-knovra passage of The Imitation of Christ of Thomas j 
k Kempis the adoring subject begins by praying that he may 
adore God, and love God, ‘ above ’ all created objects. He then 
enumerates, in an eloquent series, glories and powers, both of 
this world and of the next, accompanying each mention of some 
wonder, or sweetness, or beauty of the created world by the 
prefixed phrase ‘ above all.’ The passage culminates in the 
words, ^ all that Thou art not, O my God,’ 

In this case God is explicitly regarded as in some 
sense the negation of the whole created vrorld, and 
especially of aU that is most wonderful and beauti- 
ful, and even good, in the noblest sense, about that 
world. Thus, to regard God as the negation of 
the finite world is a familiar and famous teaching 
of both practical and theoretical mystics. 


A closely similar * negative theology ’ is suggested by the 
legendary Hindu seer, Yajfiavalkya, in his address to his wife, 
Maitrejd, when he says of the atman, or self, the absolute . 

‘ The only word concerning the self is “Heti, Neti,” “ It is not 
so, it is not so ” ' (SBIS xv, [1900] 185). 

Yajfiavalkya here asserts that his absolute can 
be defined only by means of negations. The 
negations, in this case, as in the case of The 
Imitation of Christ, make the absolute itself a 
negation of ‘ all that Thou art not,’ i.e, of every- 
thing finite and relative. There is, of course, a 
decided distinction between the actual doctrine 
for which Yajfiavalkya and h Kempis are con- 
tending ; but they are both emphasizing an aspect 
of their doctrine which constitutes a sort of 
‘negative theologj^.’ When the absolute is thus 
defined as a negation, the object of the negation 
being the finite world or the empirical facts and 
significance of the finite world, the negation differs, 
historically at least, and in some important re- 
spects both logically and metaphysically, from the 
ordinary negation of the logical text-books, whose 
object is a class or a kind of being. 

2. The negrative relation as a purely logical 
relation; the meaning of ‘not’ — Despite the 
variety of the foregoing instances, it is plain that, 
in every negation, a characteristic relation is con- 
cerned, viz. that which is naturallj expressed in 
our ordinary language by the particles ‘ not ’ and 
‘no.* If a course of action is proposed or com- 
manded, a dissenting voluntary agent may respond, 
‘I will not,’ or simply ‘No.’ To respond in this 
way is to propose, threaten, or promise an alter- 
native course of action which is the negation of the 
original proposal, and which may be said to stand 
in the no t-r elation to it. In the case of a defined 
class or other universal, such as the class man or 
the relation brother, the class not-man and the 
relation not-brother stand in a relation to the class 
man and the relation brother which furnishes a 
new instance of the meaning of the word ‘ not ’ and 
of the general meaning of the negative relation. 

The not-relation is one of the simplest and most 
fundamental relations known to the human mind. 
For the study of logic no more important and 
fruitful relation is known. And none has a wider 
range of exemplifications in the whole realm of the 
experience of any rational being. Anybody who 
can act voluntarily is able to do so by virtue of the 
fact that he can also refuse to act in a case where 
his will is concerned ; i.e., a conscious voluntary 
action is possible only to a being who understands 
the meaning of ‘ not,’^ when some mode of action is 
its object. The importance of this understanding 
of the meaning of ‘ not’ for the development of the 
will is exemplified in the life of childhood. 

In one of the psychological efforts to observe and recoid the 
\ocabulary of a voung child who had recentl\ begun to speak 
fluently it was noted that the two words which he most fre- 
quently used m the course of a day’s speech were, first, the 
name that he happened to employ m speaking of himself and, 
secondly, some word of the nature of * no ’ or ‘ not,* used to 
express, not necessarily disobedient refusal, but objection, or 
unwillingness, or a preference and desire standing in some sort 
of negative contrast to the modes of action which the questions 
or the proposals of his elders or his plajmate-s suggested. The 
vocabularies of individual children vary, of coarse, very widely, 
both in the words used and m the frequency with which they 
are used ; but ive cannot doubt how significant an advance is 
involved for the whole voluntary life of the child in his power 
to understand and use the expressions for ‘ no’ and ‘ not ’ 

The nature of the not-xelation may be most 
readily approached by considering the relation 
between a proposition and its contradictory. 
These are so related that, if either of them is true, 
the other is false, while, if either is false, the other 
is true ; they are also so related that both of them 
are not true at the same time and in the same 
sense, while, mth suitable definition of time and of 
sense, one of them must he true. The not-relation 
between two propositions is thus strictly mutual 
or symmetrical ; i.e., if the proposition P is the 
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negation of the proposition Q, the proposition Q is 
the negation of the proposition Pj and conversely. 
Further, the relation is what may he called, in a 
terminology favoured by a French logician,^ M. 
Couturat, ‘ bi-univocaP ; given proposition 

P cannot possess two negations, so that, if the 
proposition Q contradicts the proposition P, and 
the proposition X also contradicts the proposition 
P, Q and X are strictly and formally equivalent 
propositions. In the same way, a given proposi- 
tion P is the negation of what is, essentially, one 
and the same proposition. Thus a proposition has 
only one negation, and is essentially the negation 
of only one proposition. Obviously connected 
with this fact is the familiar principle that the 
negation of the negation of a proposition is equiva- 
lent to the proposition itself ; ox, as is often said, 
a double negation is equivalent to a simple affirma- 


tion. 

Closely" bound up with the foregoing is a fact 
which has caused, in its relation to more com- 
plex problems, a good deal of difficulty, both 
for philosophers and for common sense— that, from 
the purely logical point of view, there is no distinct 
class of propositions that are essentially affiimative, 
and thereby opposed to or to be distinguished 
from a class of propositions that are essentially 
negative. There are excellent reasons for dis- 
tinguishing between affirmative and negative pro- 
positions so soon as we lay stress upon well-known 
empirical complexities and philosophically im- 
portant unions of ideas, which interest us when 
we are uniting the study of different propositions 
in some connected discourse. But, apart from 
such complications and from the purely logical 
point of view, every proposition is the negation 
of its own negation. So far as the judgments of 
human subjects are concerned, whoever affirms 
any proposition to be true thereby contradicts the 
opinion of whatever opponent may deny the original 
assertion. It is vain, therefore, to say, * For my 
part, I prefer to avoid negations and to confine 
myself to such positive affirmations as I can make ’ ; 
it is vain to attempt to confine oneself to ‘ merely 
affirmative ’ thinking ; for to affirm is to deny the 
contradictory of whatever one affirms. It would j 
be equally vain for one, in a sceptical mood, to 
declare that his favourite attitude is that of nega- 
tion or of denial ; for whoever denies any pro- 
position affirms its contradictory, so that every 
denial is, in its logical meaning, an affirmation. 
In brief, it is essential to the whole business of 
thinking that propositions and the judgments 
which affirm or deny them go in pairs of contra- 
dictories — every proposition having its unique 
contradictory, of which, in turn, it is the unique 
contradictory. Hence, when Mephistopheles de- 
clares that he is ‘der Geist, der stets verneint,’ he 
asserts, from a loffioal point of view, precisely 
what is true of anybody who makes any assertions 
whatever, I 

In view of this indubitable logical fact, many 
very natural and important philosophical questions 
arise p to why affirmation and denial, as they 
occur in our actual thinking and discourse, appear 
to involve such strongly contrasted attitudes of 
mind, and why we regard those whose most 
noticeable or most usual attitude is that of affirma- 
tion as different in such important and practically 
potent ways from those whose habits and prefer- 
ences emphasize or prefer negation. This is a 
problem which it is perfectly fair to consider on 
its merits. ^ Despite the fact that every judgment 
is both positive and negative, we all actually do 
observe what makes us clearly distinguish, in some 
sense, affirming and denying as standing for de- 
cidedly different frames and attitudes of mind or 
states of knowledge. The attitude of Mephisto- 


pheles, that of denial, we all regard as different 
from the attitude which many of us prefer, that of 
affirmation. 

This problem becomes still more important when 
we consider the philosophical types of negation 
exemplified in The Imitation of Christ and the 
assertions of Yajnavalkya. The worshipper in 
i The Imitation of Christ adores a God whose divinity 
is defined in terms of a divine negation of the 
created world ; the seer of the Hindu Upanisad 
tells of a self whose being consists in its negation 
of our finite distinctions. Such attitudes involve 
mainly negative types of thinking. Most of us, 
for comparatively good reasons, prefer a more 
positive or affirmative attitude in our assertions 
about both ethical and metaphysical matters. 
But, if every affirmation is^ ipso factor from the 
logical point of view, a negation, since judgments, 
as well as propositions, essenti^y go in pairs of 
contradictories, how comes it that we so naturally 
and sharply oppose affirmative and negative 
thinking, regard Mephistopheles as engaged in 
some conceivable, although also diabolical, task, 
and find the Hindu mystic, as we often say, ‘ too 
negative ’ ’ For a suggestion as to the solution of 
this problem see below, p. 269 f. 

We may sum up by saying that the relation to 
its object for which the term ‘negation’ stands is, 
from a purely logical point of view, and apart from 
various empirical and philosophically important 
complications, one which is ‘ bi-univocal,’ or, as it 
is also called, a ‘one-one relation,’ and perfectly 
symmetrical. In the case of propositions the logi- 
cal truth is that every proposition has its contra- 
dictory, while of two contradictories one must be 
true, the other false ; and the contradictory of the 
contradictory of a given proposition P is precisely 
equivalent to the proposition P itself. For similar 
purely logical reasons negation, as applied to acts 
and modes of action, gives precisely analogous 
results : to every mode of action is opposed its 
contradictory mode of action. Of two contra- 
dictory modes of action, one who has the power to 
choose may put into execution the one mode ; but 
he must choose one of the two, and he cannot 
choose both. One who has the opportunity and 
the power of choice may either steal or not steal. 
But one of the two he must choose. He cannot 
voluntarily refrain from both. Only the loss of 
his opportunity or of his power of voluntary choice 
can relieve him from being voluntarily in the 
position of one who steals or one who does not 
steal. 

In the case of acts and modes of action the same 
complications arise as in the case of propositions 
and judgments. From the logical point of view, 
there are no modes of action which are essentially 
positive, and none which are essentially negative. 
If a man says, in answer to the request to work 
in the vineyard, ‘I go not,’ his act is, logically 
speaking, both affirmative and negative. He 
negates the request ‘ Go work ’ ; he takes the 
contradictory, hut for that very reason also dis- 
tinctly affirmative, attitude of positively refusing 
to work. No one capable of voluntary choice and 
possessed of the opportunity for action can under- 
take to do anything without thereby refusing or 
negating the plan of not undertaking to do that 
same thing. For the same reason, no voluntary 
agent can refuse an act without positively ex- 
pressing the will not to do that act. 

Yet, for all of us, positive and negative commands 
seem, under ordinary circumstances, to involve a 
distinctly different attitude of will and of mind. 
The contrast between the negative mode of com- 
mands illustrated by the Ten Commandments and 
the positive attitudes of the will expressed in the 
Sayings which tradition attributes to Christ has 
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furnished a very frequent and important topic for 
both ethical and theological comment. * Tell the 
children, in a persuasive way, what to do ; but do 
not insist upon telling them what not to do, unless 
you are obliged to do so ’ is, at the present time, 
familiar pedagogical advice. It is fair to ask why 
the purely lo^cal point of view, which inevitably 
regards negation as a symmetrical relation, seems 
to stand in such momentous contrast to what both 
common sense and experience, ethical as well as 
religious, so persistently exemplify. 

In the case of logical classes the not-relation 
takes a form which we cannot here study in detail. 
In briefest summary, we may say that, when two 
terms are related as X and Xot-!^, the meaning of 
the terms is such that everything in the so-called 
universe of discourse to which one is confining his 
consideration is either X or Not-X, while nothing 
is both X and Not-X; the relation of negation 
here preserves, from the point of view of pure 
lo^c, its character as a symmetrical and ‘bi- 
univocal ’ relation. Any term X which has a 
determinate range of application has one, and one 
only, corresponding negative term, or negation of 
X. In turn, the negative of the negative of X is 
the term X itself. From this point of view, pure 
logic, so far as we yet see, has no reason to recog- 
nize the existence of any terms except those which 
are essentially and equally both positive and 
negative terms. If a term X has a determinate ; 
meaning, then, ipso facto^ the term Not-X has a 
determinate meaning. The negative of the nega- 
tive of X is once^ more X itseH. Each of these 
terms is the negative of the other. Each is also a 
positive term in so far as it is the negation of its 
own negation. Yet common sense and ordinary 
experience sharply distinguish purely negative 
terms, or terms that are defined by negation, from 
terms that are positive. The reason for this differ- 
ence between the logical point of view and that of 
common sense needs a little further explanation. 
We may close this elementary logical survey of 
the nature of the not-relation by mentioning the 
fact that, despite the baffling complications and 
abstractions with which this elementary study is 
beset, the not-relation remains one of the most 
momentous of all relations for the organization 
not only of all the exact sciences, but of all the 
systematic study of human experience and of all 
our knowledge concerning the order of the world 
and our own conduct (see, further, art. Oeder). 
If negation, considered in these formal aspects, 
seems barren and abstract we may assert — dogmati- 
cally enough at this stage of our inquiry— what 
more careful research would make clear in great 
detail : ‘ Without negation no order.’ But order 
is not only ‘heaven’s first law’; it is that upon 
which science and righteousness, insight and ethics, 
equally depend. 

3 . Unsymmetrical relations associated with the 
not-relation : privation, a£5rmation, positive atti- 
tudes of will, and modes of knowledge. — In 
experience, in forming our plans of conduct and 
defining the topic of our discourse, the not-relation 
comes to appear, and in certain respects actually 
to be, unsymmetrical, so that there arises a signifi- 
cant distinction between positive, or constructive, 
and more purely negative modes of expression, of 
the description of obmcts, or of the formation of 
our plans of action. This is due to the fact that 
we very seldom consider the not-relation merely 
by itself. Both in experience and in action, both 
in our thoughts about things and in our observa- 
tions of the real world, we find reasons for associ- 
ating the not-relation with other relations, such, 
e.^., as are suggested by the manifold confyasts 
and differences which appear in our experience, 
and which interest both our thought and our will. 


When the not-relation is associated with other 
relations, so that we are dealing with an object P 
which is in certain respects to be treated as the 
negation of Q, while, at the same time P and Q 
have certain mteresting differences to which we 
also attend, or are conceived by us under the 
limitations which are imposed upon us by the 
facts of life or by the interests or our minds, we 
are often able to say that only in a certain respect 
is P the negation of Q, or that P and Q are each 
the negation of the other with respect to, or 
within, a certain field, under the limitations of a 
ceitain discourse, or from a certain point of view. 
At the same time P and Q may also he in other 
relations — which are not wholly symmetrical. It 
is under such conditions that we are led to make 
use of expressions such as that ‘ P is not the mere 
negation, but the privation, or the absence of Q,’ 
or that the meaning of P implies that P expresses 
a certain need or want directed towards the object 
Q, which is then, precisely as the object of this 
need or want, in an unsymmetrical relation to P. 

Fm-ther, it is very often the case that, in 
considering P and Q, we are actually limiting 
ourselves, our discourse, our plans of action, or 
our definitions to considerations and distinctions 
that arise within some limited field, or from 
the point of view of some special interest of 
our life, thoughts, or modes of classifying ob- 
jects. We may be conscious of this limitation, 
or it may be meiely tacit or ill-defined, or even 
unconscious. Within the limited field in which 
we are considering the distinction between P 
and Q, the relation between them may be or 
may appear to be the not-relation. Any one of 
very numerous considerations associated with this 
limitation of our point of view, our field of dis- 
course, or our plans of action may involve relations 
between P and Q which are unsymmetrical, so 
that, as in the case of the instances of privation 
mentioned above, the relation between r and Q 
may be regarded as not symmetrical, and some- 
times as associated with relations that involve 
objects distinct from both P and Q, with which 
P and Q stand in still further interesting relations. 
In such cases the not-relation, symmetrical and 
dyadic as it is, may be or may appear to be not the 
only relation with which we are actually concerned. 
Therefore, side by side with the not-relation, we 
may be obliged to note the existence of certain 
other relations in which P and Q also stand, rela- 
tions triadic, tetradic, and, in fact, polyadic, with 
vaiious degrees of complexity. Thus, by associa- 
tion with other relations, what is, from a certain 
point of view or in certain respects, to be regarded 
as the not-relation between P and Q comes to 
appear in other respects no longer symmetrical, and 
frequently no longer dyadic. 

So complex are the situations and relations which 
under such circumstances may arise that we do 
well here to help ourselves by means of examples, 
beginning with comparatively simple instances, in 
order to show that most of the philosophical and 
empirical problems about the nature and function 
of negation are principally due to the fact that the 
conditions for negation seldom aiise either in life 
or in science witnout being associated with the 
conditions which involve other relations than the 
not-relation. To unravel the tangle which this 
union of negation with other relations frequently 
involves is one of the most delicate and oifficult 
problems of lo^cal analysis. We can here give 
only the most mementary and general indications 
of the way in which this unravelling is to be 
attempted. 

In Lewis Carroll’s Bunting of the Snarls the Itomster dreams 
that the Snark is * defending the pig on the charge of deserting 
his sty.* In one of his pleas the Snark says: *The charge of 
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Insolvency fails, it is clear, if you grant the plea, ** Never in- 
debted.”^ The point of '\'lew from which ‘msolvency* can 
very naturally be regarded as the negation of solvency involi^s 
what constitutes — to borrow the well-known phrase used by 
de Morgan — a ‘limited universe of discourse,’ In this universe 
of discourse the distinction between solvency and msolvency 
arises; the classes ‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ appear as classes 
standing each in the not-relation to the other, and one who 
belongs to this universe is either solvent or insolvent, while he 
cannot be both. The relation between solvent and insolvent is, 
so far, a symmetrical one , each of the terms is the negative of 
the other ; there is no reason to call either the essentially 
positive term, while the other is to be viewed as essentially 
negative. . . 

The plea of the Snark is founded upon brmging to our con- 
sciousness, in a somewhat confused way, the fact that the 
universe of discourse whose beings are classified as solvent and 
insolvent is a universe of discourse of beings who are, or at 
some time have been, debtors, when these beings are considered 
with reference to the question whether they are, were, or will 
be able or unable to paj* their debts when these debts are, were, 
or will be due. One who has never belonged to this universe of 
discourse, simply because he has never contracted a debt, 
certainly does not ^elo’^c- «o +he ao^-^rts, to the class of 
insolvent debtors, ■ b'. ' i.-tf n i Ik -aid about him, or 
whatever else is th. cl 'n v . ‘ - to be placed. Of 

this limitation, whereby the universe of discourse of solvent 
and insolvent beings is characterized, we may be unconscious, 
and therefore ea^ of the .classes ‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ 
appears to us as the negation of the other. That is why the 
relation is, in so far, treated as merely a not-relation 

If we become, as the Snark apparently wishes his listeners in 
the ‘ Shadowy Court ’ of the Barrister’s dream to become, 
aware of what this limitation is, the classes ‘ solvent ’ and ‘ in- 
solvent ’ appear in a somewhat different light. ^ For, as even 
the Barrister becomes at least dimly aware, if the classes 
‘ solvent ’ and * msolvent ’ are classes ,of debtors, considered 
with reference to their power to pay their debts at maturity, 
they differ m a respect w^hich involves other relations than the 
not-relation. A solvent differs from an insolvent debtor in that 
he possesses a power to pay at maturity. This power, if he is 
an honest man, he intends and probably expectsito possess in 
due time. If he discovers that he no longer possesses it, he 
fails from inability to accomplish what he presumably wants to 
accomplish- His need is to be, if possible, solvent. An in- 
solvent debtor is thus deprived of something that he needs or 
wants. His insolvency is therefore an instance of what has 
been called * privation.’ On the contrary, the solvent debtor 
has what, as an honest man, he intends or desires to have — ^the 
power to pay his debts. The relation between the solvent and 
the msohcnt debtor ’S row no longer svmmctrical. It is the 
relation bt‘i rfe'-*-! .n.c .\ho ha- and one who ha-) not the object 
of a need or a desire. 

For closely associated reasons, insolvency may conceivably be 
the object of what the Snark calls a * charge.’ The insolvent 
debtor may be haled into court, declared a bankrupt, or im- 
prisoned as if for crime. From such penis and obligations the 
solvent debtor may be free. Here, again, the contrast between 
needs and privileges or possessions, between legal, social, or 
other empirical restrictions and freedom from such limitations, 
becomes important The not-relation, in a universe of discourse 
thus limited, is no longer symmetrical. We need some other 
term than those of mere negation to express the relation in- 
volved. The insolvent and the sol\ ent debtor classes are no 
longer each the mere negation of the other. Solvency appears j 
as something positive, while msolvency involves want of some- 
thing desirable, privation of somethmg whose possession would 
constitute success. 

Trivial as it is, this instance illxistrates a type of 
relation which has its importance throughout the 
whole range of conduct, opinion, classification, 
conception, and so throughout the whole range of 
science, art, and human interests. Side hy side 
with pure negation there now appears the distinc- 
tion between two objects, earn of which is in 
certain respects the negation of the other, while, 
at the same time, the negation arises within some 
limited universe of discourse. Secondly, there 
appeal^ the frequent, though the not universally 
present, fact that such limitations of the universe 
of discourse are or may be associated with empiri- 
cal, conventional, legsd, or ethical contrasts which 
lead us to regard one of the two negatively related 
objects as the positive, the required, the superior 
member of the two negations. In such cases, 
where, within a limited universe of discourse, the 
relation of negation is associated with a definable 
or empirically obvious distinction in value, dignity, 
or desirableness between the two olnects, we speak 
of one of the two negatively related objects as in- 
volving, or as constituted %, the privation of the 
other ; one of the two appears as the positive teim, 
the other as what the elementary text- books of 


logic sometimes call ‘ the privative term ’ of the 
negation. Sometimes this privative terra is called 
the ‘ merely negative term ’ — an expression more 
familiar than enlightening, which has helped to 
confuse both the popular and the technical discus- 
sions of negation. 

In the case of the debtor relation we obviously 
have, in the universe of discourse which the Snark 
defines in the Barrister’s dream, a limited universe. 
This is not the only reason why the condition of 
insolvency seems to involve privation. It is be- 
cause the debtor wants to pay his share, or because 
the law may put him in peril if he does not do so, 
that the universe of discourse of the solvent and 
insolvent debtors comes to he not merely a world 
which is classified, but a world in which solvency, 
as something positive, is contrasted with insol- 
vency, as something which involves privation. 
Cases where other relations than those which 
necessarily involve contrast and classification in- 
teresting to the will, or having different value 
according as X or Not-X is the term emphasized, 
lead to unsymmetrical relations between terms, 
each of which is the negation of the other, are 
easily to be found in the exact sciences. 

The whole numbers are classified ■'»..< -o * .‘Kme 

and those which are not prime. In ’ -;c ' r*. of 

number, to say that ten is not a prime number is to assert the 
contradict'‘*r2’ of the proposition that ten is a prime number. 
Toe li iiuau’OTi of the universe Of discourse makes it possible to 
regard the prime numbc-r*? and ‘■he numbers which are not prime 
A'y in so.i.c r' u’i'9>m.ii<.t,ricailv related For the numoers 

which arc noi'pnme Jia\c factors, such that, in cacn ca>,c, Ihc 
factors of a prime number are distinct both from the number and 
from unity. But the prime numbeis have no such factors 
Here, in so far as we are considering the purely logical character 
of the classification, the two classes ‘prime numbers’ and 
‘ numbera not prime ’ are, witbm the universe of the numbers, 
negati\cly and svmmetrically related But the possession of 
factors lb associated with so many other characters used in the 
theoiy of numbers, while the prime numbers (each of which 
initiates a new series of numbers, namelv its multiples, which 
from that prime i-. » ;cr (»ii. ■ m I (- v’.c d r'o i nd m order, 
and in their due places, throughout the senes of whole numbers) 
have so many of their properties due to this fact, that, from 
what one may call apurc-I’ o‘d 1..1I point of view, trr distinction 
between the prinui numbci'* ard ti.Obe wiiich . le nos pnme is in 
many respects unsymmetrical. Nobody would speak of the 
character of being a prime number as a pnvation of the charac- 
ter of having factors. Yet the two classes, pnme and not-pnrae, 
are not merely negations of each other, within their own uni- 
verse of discourse. The limitation of the universe is associated 
with many ordinal characters, which the prime numbers pos- 
sess, and which the numbers that have factors do not possess. 
From the point of view of these ordinal characters, the dkrtinc- 
tion in question thus becomes unsymmetrical. 

Other interesting instances of nnsymmetrical 
relations associated with and modifying the re- 
lation of negation are furnished hy the distinction 
between ‘continuous’ and ‘discontinuous’ lines, 
aggregates of points, sets or series of numbers, 
‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ numbers, ‘chemical 
elements’ and ‘material substances’ which are 
not chemical elements. In all these cases, within 
some limited universe of discourse, a classification 
involving a negation appears. At the same time 
some more or less important unsymmetrical re- 
lations are so bound up with the not-relation that 
we are certainly not dealing with mere negation. 

The foregoing illustrations and considerations 
show how, in general, affirmation and positive and 
constructive attitudes of will and modes of know- 
ledge are defined. In life we always deal with 
limited universes of discourse. Within these limited 
universes distinctions arise like those between 
solvency and insolvency, success and failure, ac- 
ceptance and refusal, winning and losing. In all 
such cases the contrasts become nnsymmetrical, 
and may he associated with extremely complicated 
situations, such as involve triadic or polyadic re- 
lations. Under these conditions, for reasons which 
may he mainly practical, and which may also be 
of great theoretical importance in more or less 
exact sciences, and may he bound np with the most 
various enterprises and incidents of life, conduct. 
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and knowledge, we accept as an * affirmative ’ atti- 
tude or assertion, or as a * positive ’ deed or state 
of mind, one of two contrasted objects each of 
which is the negation of the other. Our reasons 
are of various sorts, some of which have had to 
serve in the foregoing as illustrations. In conse- 
quence, ‘pure negation’ can play no part in our 
concrete thinkmg and life, simply because it in- 
volves a merely symmetrical and logical relation 
between objects each of which is the negation of 
the other, and therefore is in a wholly symmetrical 
relation wirii the other, while there is no reason to 
declare one of the two negations to be the ‘ positive ’ 
and ‘affirmative’ member of the pair. It is in 
association with the other relations which life and 
experience most significantly present that negation 
becomes of concrete importance. When a man 
refuses to steal, society and the moral law are 
interested, not merely in the purely logical dis- 
tinction between stealing and not-stealmg, but also 
in what else the man does who does not steal. 

The function of negfation in thought and life, 
view of the distinctions which have now been 
illustrated, the main purpose of this article can 
best be accomplished by indicating the practical 
function which negation has in the business and 
conduct of life and in the work of science and 
philosophy. 

This function is frequently defined by pointing 
out that what are generally called positive attitudes 
of mind, affirmative assertions, positive commands 
and exhortations, constructive thinking, and equally 
constructive conduct and decision are iaseparable 
from negative attitudes, expressions, and opinions, 
and are implied in the latter, so that ‘ pure nega- 
tion’ is indeed impossible, while a positive atti- 
tude of mind is, in general, more fruitful and more 
advanced in its attainment of reasonableness than 
a prevailingly negative attitude. 

What this article has attempted to add to the 
familiar philosophical lore which is thus sum- 
marized IS (1) a somewhat clearer view of the 
general logical nature of the process of negation, 
and (2) an enumeration of some of the ways in 
which we have good reason for contrasting a pre- 
vailingly affirmative or positive way of thinking 
and conduct with a prevailingly negative way, and 
for preferring affirmation to negation in certain 
regions and from certain points of view, as well as 
for certain specific purposes. 

Usually, in giving the tiaditional preference to 
affirmation over negation, those who discuss the 
subject have failed to recognize that, in their purely 
logical character, both affirmation and negation, 
both positive and negative modes of definition, 
conception, and counsel, illustrate the same funda- 
mental logical function. This, as a purely logical 
function, mvolves what is illustrated by the not- 
relation in general, by pairs of terms each of which 
is the negation of the other, and by pairs of con- 
tradictories, whether of propositions or modes of 
conduct. Since the not-relation, as purely logical, 
is symmetrical, it seems to involve, m its essential 
nature, no particular reason ^\ by one of two con- 
tradictory propositions should possess a form which 
is superior in its fruitfulness to the other, or why, 
of two terms each of which is the negation of the 
other, one should help us to conceptions essentially 
more fruitful than those which the other involves. 

We have now seen that the reason why the 
logically symmetrical not-relation becomes unsym- 
metrical, and furnishes a pair of terms or proposi- 
tions of which one is more fruitful, more instructive, 
or in general more valuable than the other, lies in 
the fact that, in a limited universe of discourse, 
one of two terms each of which is the negation of 
the other may have a value superior to that pos- 
sessed by the other, and may, in any case, call to 


our attention matters which have an interest not 
ossessed by the matters brought to our attention 
y the negation in question. We have also seen 
how both the experience which lies at the basis of 
our classification, or which warrants our proposi- 
tion, and the interest which guides our will may 
lead us to emphasize these distinctions between 
the values of two terms, modes of action, or pro- 
positions which stand to each other in the not- 
relation. The result of our study is therefore that, 
when we are considering the general value which 
negation is to possess for us, either in the guidance 
of our conduct or in the clarifying and oigamzing 
of our information,^ we should explicitly take 
account (1) of the limitations of our universe of 
discourse, (2) of the values and interests which 
guide us when we consider or set in order our 
knowledge of this universe or direct our conduct 
in dealing with it, and (3) of the sort of experience 
which guides us as we take account of the various 
not-relations in question. Once more we may be 
aided in this summaiy by a reference to some of 
the illustrations which we have already used. 

Some one advises us to prefer a positive or 
affirmative mode of guiding our conduct to a pre- 
vailingly negative mode, to consider what to do 
rather than what not to do, to give to the children 

E ositive rather than negative counsel, not to take 
lephistopheles for our model, to prefer constructive 
to prevailingly destructive modes of behaviour. 
What does sucn counsel practically mean 1 Who- 
ever says, ‘Do this,’ lomcally speaking, counsels 
us not to refuse to do this, not to do the contra- 
dictory act. Thus, then, all counsel, in order to 
be positive, is also, in a strictly logical sense, nega- 
tive ; and, as we have seen, there is no such thing 
as purely negative counsel, as always denying, 
as the supposed purely Mepliistophelian attitude. 
Nobody is purely constructive. Whoever builds 
the edifice destroys the original structure which 
existed before in the material out of which he con- 
structs the edifice. Civilization implies a destruc- 
tion of vast numbers of natural objects and pro- 
cesses. Whoever rears and trains the mature man 
destroys many of the natural tendencies and habits 
which, apart from training, nature would produce 
in the untrained child. Why, then, does one con- 
ceive of construction as something not negative? 
Why does one regard the affirmative attitude as 
something absolutely distinct from the negative 
attitude? WTiy does one prefer the positive in 
life, thought, and training ? 

The answer is, as we have seen, that we live in a 
limited universe of discourse, and that we wish to 
do so. The very conception of an absolutely un- 
limited universe of discourse avouM involve mani- 
fold logical contradictions, which aie now well- 
known to logicians. Moreover, all that is valuable 
to us takes place in, and is subject to the limitation 
of, the universe of discourse of our present human 
life. Not only is this the case, hut all the precious- 
ness of life depends upon it. As experience shows 
us some of the limitations of this universe of dis- 
course, it also reveals some of its values. Our 
ethical conceptions and distinctions give to many 
of these values a more rational character, but all 
the more reveal to us the importance of th^ asym- 
metries which our conduct both finds and prefers. 
We desire to live in houses. The desire has its 
well-known empirical foundation, and also its 
rational ethical justification. Constructing houses 
is an activity which stands in contrast with the 
activity of destroying them, and which has a cor- 
responding value. In a duly limited universe of 
discourse we can at pleasure so define tbe activities 
of building houses and of destroying them that the 
two modes of action stand in a symmetrical not- 
relation to each other. But in this limited universe 
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of discourse the distinction in value between the 
two processes remains both empirically^ manifest 
and rationally justifiable. Of the resulting mutu- 
ally negative modes of action one is called the 
* positive ’ mode, the other involves that destructive 
treatment of houses which leaves people homeless, 
and wiiich robs the world of its value. Therefore 
the counsel, ‘Build rather than destroy,’ has a 
perfectly definite warrant, which at once depends 
upon the logical symmetry of the not-relation in 
its own limited universe of discourse and makes 
clear why the one mode of action appears as a 
privation, a wiping out of values, while the other 
appears as both empirically and rationally prefer- 
able. 

If Mephistopheles always denies, his denials, 
which are practical as well as theoretical, are modes 
of action which have their place and value in a 
definitely limited universe of discourse, both social 
and ethical. In their simplest forms and instances 
they appear as a ‘ snubbing ’ of the proposals which 
others made, a sarcastic and cynical showing of 
contempt for human hopes and aspirations ; they 
leave hearts desolate, ruin lives, and add to the 
sum of human horror. Under these circumstances, 
we can understand how every mode of action does 
indeed involve a destruction of something as well 
as a construction of something else, and how the 
not-relations involved are perfectly symmetrical, 
while we equally well understand why we prefer 
that hearts should not be made desolate, that lives 
should not be ruined, that the noblest in man 
should not be destroyed. The world in which we 
condemn Mephistopheles for his negation is indeed 
a limited universe of discourse, but the relation 
between heaven and hell in that world is not merely 
a symmetrical not-relation, but an asymmetrical 
relation — a relation of lower and higher, of the 
noblest to the basest, of the heights of justice and 
holiness to the depths of diabolism. It is important 
^ see that the logical symmetry of the not-relation 
is needed as the basis of such unsymmetrical rela- 
tions between good and evil, heaven and hell, 
salvation and perdition. Without negation none 
of these contrasts could be defined, none of these 
distinctions between the lower and the higher could 
come to clear consciousness at all ; hence negation 
is an absolutely essential function of our thought 
and will. Without negation there would be no 
clearness with regard to values, no knowledge of 
heaven^ or hell, of good or evil ; hence Mephisto- 
pheles is indeed the inseparable companion of the 
one who is to learn what these distinctions are, 
and is even thereby to come into contact with what 
constitutes their value. 

We turn for a moment to the case of the types 
of pedagogical advice which we have already 
mentioned. It is true that, if we give positive 
counsels to the children, we, logically speaking, 
inevitably give them advice which is also negative. 
For we cannot tell them what to do without coun- 
selling them not to do the contradictories of what 
we counsel. And, as the children are also more or 
less crudely logic^, while some of them are more 
or less quaintly or crudely Mephistophelian, they 
will frequently find their own way of plan- 
ning and performing the contradictory of what we 
counsel. But it is one thing to give them encour- 
a^ng advice which awakens them by winning 
suggestions ; it is another to play in our own way 
the part of Mephistopheles, by first finding out 
what their desires are and then explicitly snubbing 
them, and thus condemning them to the depths of 
discouragement, or inflaming their already existing 
disposition to rebel against our coimsel. The Ten 
Commandments appear to make their appeal to an 
already more or less evil-minded, rebellious, or 
wayward people, whom the thunders of the law 


are to terrify into submission. The use of the 
word ‘ not ’ gives to the Commandments this out- 
ward seeming, not because the relation of negation 
is logically unsymmetrical, and not because we can 
ever command without also forbidding the contra- 
dictory of our command, but because the limita- 
tions of the universe of discourse about Mt. Sinai, 
as well as the unsymmetrical distinctions between 
the thunders on the top of the mountain and the 
way downward to the plain where the people 
listen to the thunders, strongly suggest the over- 
coming by terror of an already-existing stubborn 
will. 

On the other hand, the Sa3dngs and the Sermon 
on the Mount give their counsels in a universe of 
discourse where the un^mmetrical relations be- 
tween the Father and BLis children, between the 
Shepherd and the lost sheep, already inspire con- 
fidence, a tendency to harmony with one’s coun- 
sellor, and a disposition to regard him as one who 
speaks with a peculiar and winning ‘authority.’ 
In such a world the not-relation is as definitely 
present as in any other logically definite world of 
counsel. On occasion the Sayings, the Pambles, 
and the Sermon on the Mount make explicit both 
the not-relation and the limitations of the universe 
of discourse. But, on the whole, while the not- 
relation is logically just as prominent in the 
universe of discourse of the Parables and of the 
Sayings as it^ is in any other sharply defined 
universe of discourse, the particle ^not’ does not 
play so large a part as in the Commandments, or 
as would be the case in negative appeals to the 
unwise or to the erring. The logic of the situation 
is identical. What one emphasizes in the mode of 
expression used is distinct; privation is in the 
background. What ought to be is made attractive ; 
what ought not to be is more frequently left to be 
discovered by the enlightened doer of the will, 
who is expected ‘ to know of the doctrine’ all the 
better, the more he has been won over ‘ to do fcbe 
will.’ 

The practical moral of all such instances is that, 
both in our definition of the not-relations which 
interest us and in our whole use of negations, we 
should carefully consider the universe of discourse 
which we propose to employ as the field within 
which to make our logical distinctions, and also 
the asymmetrical distinctions of value which arise 
within that universe. The problem of the relation 
between these limitations and values and our use 
of negation is partly a psychological one, and 
partly one of limiting one’s field of operations, for 
the sake of accomplishing to the full one’s enter- 
prise. 

‘ In limitation alone can mastery be displayed.’ 
Thus the problem of negation is one of limiting the 
field of attention and following the guide of the 
asymmetrical relations which appear within that 
field. 

The case mentioned above, of the so-called 
‘ negative theology ’ of the mystics, of The Imita- 
tion of Christ, and of the Hindu seer, still calls for 
a word. A * purely negative ’ metaphysical doctrine 
is logically quite as impossible as any other ‘ purely 
negative’ doctrine. For a metaphysical doctrine 
must consist of propositions ; and a system of pro- 
positions essentially consists of a series of pairs of 
mutually contradictory propositions. If we call 
either of these propositions ‘ positive,’ its contra- 
dictory ‘ negative ’ is its inseparable companion ; 
if we call eitlier ‘ negative,’ its own contradiction, 
which then appears as an ‘ affirmative ’ proposition, 
is equally inseparable from it. But the Hindu 
seer, or the author of The Imitation of Christy or 
any other teacher who uses expressions which 
illustrate a ‘ negative theology,’ is actually think- 
ing or speaking in a more or less deliberately 
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limited universe of discourse. This universe of 
discourse is supposed to contain every thing 
possible, because it contains two beings, God and 
the world, the absolute and the finite. But an 
absolutely complete universe of discourse is logi- 
cally impossible ; and the mystic’s universe of 
discourse is, in general, a very limited one — con- 
sisting of the objects of our more ordinary experi- 
ence and the apparent object of the mystic 
experience itself. These two objects stand in a 
relation which is certainly not merely the not- 
relation, although Yajnavalkya and k Kempis 
are unnecessarily fond of speaking as if this were 
so. The relation is unsymmetrical in this sense 
that, for the mystic, one of these objects, viz. God, 
the absolute, or the ‘self,’ is ineffably precious, 
and is defined in terms of the decidedly unsym- 
metrical relation ‘above’ or ‘beyond,’ and the 
other is defined as ‘beneath’ or sometimes as 
‘without.’ The relation between this precious or 
perfect absolute object of the so-called ‘ negative 
theology ’ and the objects of ordinary experience is 
sometimes defined in terms of a contrast between 
‘created being’ and ‘uncreated being.’ Now, 
whatever the relation of creation is, it is obviously 
viewed by those in question as unsymmetrical. 
The world ‘ emanates from,’ or ‘ descends from,’ or 
is ‘produced by’ its conceived Creator. The 
mystic God is therefore not merely and negatively 
uncreated, but He is that from which created being 
emanates or through whose will it is produced. 
The Hindu seers, pantheistic as they were, had 
still their own doctrine of ‘ emanation ’ and their 
various unsymmetrical relations. 

It follows that the so-called ‘ negative theology ’ 
never tells us anything in terms of ‘ pure negation.’ 
On the contrary, it very volubly characterizes a 
set of unsymmetrical distinctions of value, of 
preciousness, of grades of being, and of processes 
of emanation, which include numerous not-rela- 
tions, but which depend for all their interest upon 
the fact that the mystic presents to us something 
of which he can say that it is best known ‘ when 
most I feel there is a lower and a higher.* 

Perhaps this final illustration, when added to 
the foregoing, may serve to indicate the function 
of negation. In brief, the function of negation is, 
by means of the indispensable and fundamental 
not-relation, to lay a basis for an understanding of 
the complexities and asymmetries of the world of 
experience which may serve to clarify our ideas 
and systematize our conduct. 

LrrERATTTRB.— Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and Hegel’s 
Logie both contain very extended discnssiops of various aspects 
of negation. To Kant belongs the doubtful credit of having 
deliberately attempted, in his discussion of the Table of 
Categories, to treat negation as involving an essentially 
triacuc rather than a dyadic relation. This doctrine has, 
since Kant, been justly neglected. Hegel's logical discus- 
sions of the topic are manifold, and have been historically 
very influential. See also the Logics of R H. Lotze (^Leipzig, 
1830-84), C. von Sigwart 0^ Tubingen, 1904), F. H Bradley 
(London 1883), B. Bosanquet (2 Oxford 1911), and W. Wundt 
(2 Stuttgart, 1893-95), as veil as A N Whitehead and B A. 
W. Russell’s treatment of \ai.ous aspects of the noi-relalion 
in then Pnncipia Matke'tiiatica, Cainbi ulge, 1910-13, and 
elsewhere. See also T. Harper, The Metapnubics of the School^ 
London, 1879-84. The term ‘negative theology’ is used by 
Dionysius Areopag., de Myst. Theol. iff., de Div. Nom. i. 4. 
See also Scotus Erigena, de Div. *Yaf n 30. 

JosiAH Boyce. 

NEGRILLOS AND NEGRITOS. —The exist- 
ence of living Pygmy peoples in Africa (Negrillos) 
and in Indonesia and Melanesia (Negritos), and 
the discovery of their skeletal remains in Europe, 
have given rise to much theorizing as to the position 
of such dwarf peoples in the genealogical tree of the 
human race. According to J. Kollmann {Korre- 
spondenzhlatt der deutsch. anthrop. Gesellschaft, 
xxxvi. [1905] 9, and Glohus, Ixxxvii. [1905] 140), 
the oldest forms of man were of small stature; 
from them the modem races gradually developed, 


each tall race being preceded by a correlated small 
one. W. H. Flower says : 

‘ We may, therefore, regard them [Pygmies] as little-modified 
descendants of an extremely ancient race, the ancestors of all 
the T-d- T>r -ific] ' (JAI ix. [1880] 132). 

“V\. S'.mkIi :.h-' / th,r Pygrmmvollcery 

Suing; ii, p. ’ijis ( < them as humanity 

in its childhood. Other authorities regard the 
Pygmy tribes as degenerate forms; G. Schwalbe 
[Studien zur Vorgesch. des Menschen, Stuttgart, 
1906) states that they are due to selection under 
poor and isolated conditions ; indeed, their position 
IS still an open question (cf. art. Dwarfs and 
Pygmies). 

As legards the ethnology of the Pygmies, we 
find them to be uniformly at a very backward 
stage of culture. ^ They are collectors and hunters, 
whose weapon is the bow and arrow ; some 
Negritos, however, have learned from neighbouring 
peoples to till the soil. They are typically mono- 
gamous. 

I. Negrillos of Central Africa. — In the work 
named above Schmidt summarizes our knowledge 
of the Pygmy peoples. He there quotes A. Le 
Boy {Les Pygm6es, Tours, 1905, p. 176 f.), who 
emphasizes the great difference between the reli- 
gious ideas of the Negrillos and those of the 
Negroes among whom they live. The Negrillos 
have hardly any cult of the dead, and no fetish 
huts or images dedicated to them, no amulets, no 
professional sorcerers or priests. They have cer- 
tain charms for ensuring success in hunting, but it 
has not yet been ascertained whence these derive 
their power. A marked contrast to the polytheism 
and nature- and ancestor-cults of the Negroes is 
afforded by the notions of certain Pygmies as to 
the supreme being. The chief of the Boni Pygmies 
of E. Africa gave Le Boy the following account of 
Waka, their god : 

‘He IS lord of all. He gave the Boni these lands, forests, 
rivers, and all by which they live. He cannot be seen, but he 
sees men very well. Sometimes he descends into the Bom camp 
and kills one of them Then they bury that one deep m the 
earth and move away from there ; for it is dangerous to remain 
under the eyes of Waka. He is strict and must have his share 
of everything. Therefore when they kill a buffalo the best 
piece is taken and laid on the fire ; part ;s burnt on the fire, 
the rest the man and his children eat. If anv one finds honej , 
he does not take anj' till he has thrown a little into the forest 
and up to the sky. If he wants to drink palm- wine, he first 
pours a little on the ground The following words are said: 
“ Waka, thou hast given me this buffalo, this honey, this wine. 
See there thy share. Give me henceforward strength and life, 
and let nothing evil befall my children " ’ (quoted by Schmidt, 
p 232). 

It should be noted, however, that the Hamitio 
Galla of E. Africa have a supreme being, WAq, 
who is conceived as the omniscient and all-power- 
ful creator of everything earthly and represents 
the principle of good j he possesses all the sublime 
qualities of godhead and is prayed to for preserva- 
tion of life and property and for aU worldly pros- 
perity (P. Paulitschke, Beitrag& zur Ethnographic 
und Anthropologic der Somdl, Galla und Marartf 
Leipzig, 1886, ii. 19). Le Boy also gives an account 
obtained from a member of the Ajongo tribe of 
Gahun, which has mixed with the Negroes but 
retains distinct and ‘ higher ’ religious ideas. The 
supreme being is called Nzambi — a name which 
also occurs among some W. Bantu, though with 
vaguer significance. He lives up above, and speaks 
through thunder to tell men that rain will fall. 
He is lord over all and has made and disposed all 
things, and before him we are very small. ^ He 
causes life and death ; after death the shade sinks 
into the earth and then gradually mounts up to 
him, and receives reward or is cast into the fire 
according to his merits (quoted by Schmidt, p. 
2321). The Nkula Pygmies offer the firstfruits of 
the nkula-nut to their god with a short ceremony. 
The Bekfi mixed Pygmies honour a supreme being, 
Nzame, maker of the sky, the stars, light, and the 
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eyes, the pupils of which reflect his image and are 
the seat of life. Beasts and men arose from his 
union with a lesser maternal deity. The Beku 
also have a spirit-cult ‘ which is evidence of Negro 
influence.’ J. M. M. van der Burgt states (CTw 

f rand Peujple de VAfrique ^quatorialet Bois-le- 
)uc, 1904, pp. 46, 74, 82, 119-121, 137, quoted in 
Schmidt, p. 234) that the Wa-Twa of Urundi have 
a supreme spirit Indagarra, who created a man 
and woman, and judges people after death accord- 
ing to their deserts. Below him is Ryangomhe, a 
spirit who is associated with the ancestral pair, of 
whom, however, there seems to be little or no cult. 
The Wa-Twa wear few amulets themselves, though 
they are said to make all those of the Wa-Bundi. 

P. H. G. Powell-Gotton (‘Notes on a Journey 
through the Great Ituri Forest,’ Jo%trn. Afr. Soc., 
1907, pp. 5, 6) found among the Pygmies of 
Mawambe the belief that thunderstorms were con- 
trolled by a higher power, and an offering of food 
to the supreme spirit at a ceremonial feast to give 
them luck on moving to a new hunting-ground. 
H, H. Johnston writes : 

‘Even these dwarf hunting nomads [in the Congo basin], 
leading a life equivalent to one of the earliest stages of human 
culture, beheve — so far as their impressions have been recorded 
—in some vague superhuman power of the sky (Nzambi, if 
they speak in Bantu dialects), and think that chiefs or village 
elders live again after death m the form of bush-pigs or snakes’ 
{George Grenfell and the Congo, London, 1908, ii. 632). 

Among some, at any rate, this power seems to be 
regarded as had, for it occasionally slays men with 
its fire (Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, ii. 539). 

2. Negritos of the east. — {a) Andamamee . — 
The Andamanese, according to A. B. Brown (TAe 
Andaman Islands, Cambridge, 1916, ch. iii.), be- 
lieve in two different kinds of supernatural being ; 
(1) the spirits inhabiting the forest and sea respec- 
tively, which are the ghosts of dead men and 
women ; and (2) other beings connected with the 
sun and moon, lightning and thunder, and the 
monsoons (Biliku and Tarai) ; these are all associ- 
ated with the phenomena of nature. The only 
being outside these categories about whom Brown 
could discover anything was Nila, who lives in 
hallow Pterocarpus trees and comes out to slay 
human beings who approach his trees. The most 
important beliefs are those relating to the weather 
ana seasons, which are under the control of Biliku 
(Puluga) and Tarai (Deria). The connexion 
betw'een Biliku and the norih-east monsoon is 
fundamental; throughout the Great Andaman 
wind, rain, and storm are associated with Biliku, 
or with Biliku and Tarai, who is identified with 
the south-west monsoon. As to other points 
accounts differ in various parts : in the north Tarai 
is often said to be Biliku’s husband; elsewhere 
they are said to be two friends (male) who have 
quarrelled, or again Biliku is a pair whose children 
are the winds. In all the groups bad weather is 
regarded as the result of Biliku’s anger ; lightning 
is a fire-brand flung by her (Mm). There is com- 
plete unanimity also as to the three things which 
fsTB punished in this way : (1) the melting or burn- 
ing of bees-wax ; (2) cutting or interfering with a 
certain number of plants, especially at a certain 
period of the year ; and (3) killing a cicada or mak- 
ing a noise during the time cic^se are singing at 
morning or evening. The idea that Biliku dislikes 
the smell of burning wax may be due, Brown 
suggests, to the fact that honey is collected and 
wax melted every year Just before the lains begin, 
and so the breaking of the monsoon has come to 
be regarded as resulting from the offence caused to 
Biliku in this way. Similarly, the season for dig- 
ging up yams is in October, and November is the 
month for the worst storms and cyclones. 

There are numerous legends about the ‘ances- 


tors’ who first inhabited the Andamanese world, 
in which Biliku figures. 

In one Luratut (the kingfisher) stole ffre from Biliku, who 
lived on a separate island from the ancestors ; Biliku woke up 
and flung a fire-brand at him, after which m wrath Biliku went 
to live m the sky. Another tale from the south tells how Puluga 
was sent away out of the world by the ancestors whose huts 
and property he used to destroy. In another version it was a 
ba shell that Biliku flung at the’ thief, which is used by women 
for slicing yams and seeds. One informant said that Biliku 
(who had a husband Porokul) made the earth, sky, and sea, 
discovered the use of all the edible roots known to the Anda- 
manese, and IS very angry if these ere gilh^’-^d in the rainy 
seas*" note m these •: ■i . Biliku lived 

on e • li 1 *: «.r. 'ro i the ancestors, that fire was stolen from 
her, and that she flung a fire-brand or shell-sheer. The belief 
in Biliku as the first being is sporadic and unde\ eloped, and, in 
Brown’s opinion, an accretion (FL xx, [1909] 257-271). 

It has been stated that the Andamanese tend to 
personify natural phenomena, and, just as the sun 
and moon are regarded as two persons, the sun 
being the wife of the moon, so the two monsoons 
were personified as Biliku and Tarai and made 
wife and husband. In the five northern linguistic 
groups of Gieat Andaman Biliku is female; so 
also is her counterpait Oluga in Little Andaman ; 
in two other gi'oups she is male, and in the remain- 
ing three predominantly so. Two facts indicate 
that Biliku was originally feminine : (1) that at 
the two extremities of the islands Biliku and Oluga 
are female, while three of the five central groups 
seem to reveal an intermediate stage ; (2) that she 
hurls fire-brands or sheU-slicers instead of shooting 
arrows, as a man would do. There seem to be no 
legends about Tarai ; in the south he is generally 
ignored, even storms from the south-west being 
attributed to Puluga. 

The account of Andamanese beliefs by E. H. 
Man {On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Anda- 
man Islands, London, 1883, pp. 84 ff., 88 ff.), differ- 
ing from Brown’s more in interpretation than in 
actual data, forms the basis of Schmidt’s version, 
in which Puluga is made to figure as a high god, 
creator and supreme judge, * who has forbidden 
deceit, theft, raids, murder, adultery, and the 
burning of wax (for magical purposes) ’ (p. 195). 
The prohibition on yams and other edible fruits 
during the first half of the rainy season is inter- 
preted by Schmidt as a sort of offering of firstfruits ; 
according to Brown, they are not available for 
food until the end of the rainy season. When 
Man denies to the Andamanese any form of cult 
or religious rites (p. 88), and M. V. Portmau con- 
firms this as regards prayer and sacrifice, adding 
that no love is felt for Puluga {A Hist, of our 
Relations with the Andamanese, (Talcutta, 1899, i. 
44), then Sclimidt questions whetliei our know- 
ledge of the Andamanese justifies such categorical 
negatives (pp. 197-200), and adopts the rdle of 
counsel for the defence of Puluga as high god, 
revered and beloved by man, preferring to ascribe 
certain anthropomorphic tendencies in the deity to 
a later mythological stratum (p. 203). He is con- 
vinced that a moon-mythology similar to the 
Austronesian must formerly?- have dominated the 
Andamans ; according to this, the waxingjnoon is 
male, the waning moon male or female. Thus the 
male waxing moon which appears first in the 
south-west is Tarai, the male, and so the sex of 
Bihku when regarded as female is satisfactorily 
accounted for. To sustain his theory Schmidt is 
obliged to assume that S. Andaman, where Man’s 
observations were made, is in a more primitive 
condition than the north, for which assumption he 
offers no adequate proof. The conflicting views of 
Brown and Schmidt found expression in a short 
controversy in Man (x. [1910] 2, 33, 66, 82). 

Ceremonial observances of the Andamanese are 
^ial rather than religious in character (cf. chs. 
ii. and v. of Brown’s Andaman Islands). Certain 
periods in the life of the individual are regarded as 
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critical^ and at such times food-tahus are stiictly 
observed. Thus on attaining puberty both boys 
and girls have to abstain from honey, turtle, du- 
gong, etc. , and a number of vegetable foods for two 
or three years, on the expiration of which the 
turtle-eating ceremony takes place, when a new 
name is conferred. After some months the pig- 
eating eeiemony follows, and then by degrees the 
youth or girl reverts to normal diet. During 
pregnancy and for one month after the child is 
born a mother observes certain food- tabus, in which 
her liusband shares. 

Disease and death are attributed to the ghosts 
of jungle and sea. The body is decorated, flexed, 
and enveloped in the sleeping mat, and a shell- 
knife is placed in the hand. It is either buried in 
the ground or exposed on a platform, with the face 
to the east ; platform disposal is regarded as moie 
honourable A fire in lighted and a vessel of water 
is placed i^c-kio the giave, sometimes the dead 
man’s bow and an arrow or two or a harpoon and 
line are left on it. After the funeral the camp is 
abandoned, and a period of mourning ensues, at the 
end of which the bones are exhumed, broken up, 
and strung together into ornaments to be worn by 
the near relatives. The bodies of enemies are 
burned, so that blood and fat ascend in smoke and 
the ghost does not trouble the slayers. After 
killing turtle, pig, etc., certain precautions are 
taken to avoid trouble with the animal’s gliO'^t. 

The Andamanese think that a man can die and 
come to life again. It is the man’s double, re- 
flexion, or shadow that leaves his body at death, 
and may visit people in while 1 ■'» i « aVve 

* In every tribe there are • J - • . 

as to the pbc e v.heie spirlL- . > ■ • ■ i.' " 

in T’'e skj, heneatii tne earcn.xnu. lo cne east wneie me ban 
and moon take iheir rise, or in the jungle and sea of their o'cvn 
coni' ri> ’ (Brown, p. 170). 

These ghosts haunting jungle and sea can be 
kept at a distance by wearing strings of human 
bones or certain leaves, by fire, bees-wax, an arrow, 
or red paint j but whistling attracts them. Medi- 
cine-men (or, less often, medicine-women) acquire 
their power by contact with the ghosts ; a man can 
come into contact with them by dying and then 
coming back to life, or by meeting them in the 
jungle, or in a less degree power may be obtained 
thiough dreams. Medicine-men are able to cause 
or cure disease, and to control the weather by 
simple rites directed either against Biliku or Tarai 
or against the ghosts of the sea. Among all super- 
natural forces it is Biliku, controller of the weather, 
who is of paramount importance, for on fine 
weather depend the hunting, fishing, and dancing 
which -make up the work and pleasure of the Anda- 
man Islander’s life. 

(b) Beynanff of the Malay Peninsula. — ^A full ac- 
count of the religious beliefs of the Semang, based 
largely on the observations of Vaughan-Stevens, is 
^ven by W, W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden [Pagan 
Kaces of the Malay Peninsula^ London, 1906, ii. 
ch. vi.). 

‘ The Semang religion,’ they observe, ‘ in spite of its recogni- 
tion of a “Thunder-god" (Kan) and certain minor “deities,” 
has very little indeed in the way of ceremonial, and appears to 
consist mainly of mythology and legends. It shows remarkably 
few traces of demon-worship, very httle fear of ghosts of the de- 
ceased, and still less of any sort of anunistic beliefs’ (n. 174 f ). 
Kari is of supernatural size, but is now invisible. 
He created everything except the earth and man- 
kind, but when Tie had made men Kari gave them 
souls. ‘He is omnipotent and knows whenever men 
do wrong ; certain acts anger him, hut sometimes 
he pleads with Pie on man’s behalf. Kari is the 
giver of life, the causer of death, and the supreme 
judge of souls. He requires a blood-sacrifice; 
during a thunderstorm a few drops of blood are 
drawn from the shin, mixed with a little water in 
a bamboo receptacle, and thrown up to the skv, 
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accompanied among the E. Semang by a form of 
invocation. As a rule, however, invocations, 
which are requests for material advantage, have 
not advanced to the stage of a fixed form, but are 
simply a wish expressed in conversational phrase 
addressed to the great spirits or deifcies.^ Pie also 
receives blood-sacrifices. R. Martin [Die Inland- 
stdmme der malayischen Halhinsel, Jena, 1905, p. 
956) regards this proceeding during a storm as 
simply a weather-charm and in no sense an act of 
worship 01 cult. Besides Pie and his sister Simei 
there are other deities subordinate to Kari who 
act as his messengers. 

The E Semang believe that each man has a soul 
shaped like himself, blood-red, and the size of a 
gram of maize. New souls sit in a tree behind 
Kari’s seat till he sends them forth ; they aie con- 
veyed by a bird which is killed and eaten by the 
expectant mother. Each species of animal has a 
corresponding soul-plant; ^fish-souls come from 
grasses, bird-souls from their eating certain fruits ’ 
(Skeat-Blagden, ii. 215 f.). When Kari desires to 
punish a person, he sends a disease home by the 
wind-demon, who deposits it upon the culprit’s 
forehead. The god Pie pacifies Kari and permits 
the Semang to avert the punishments by giving 
them a talisman : a woman is protected by the 
spec'al designs engraved on the combs worn in her 
hair • aecoidmg to Vaughan-Stevens, the patterns 
used by her sex to avert the special ills affecting ~ 
them weie the invention of Simei, the sister (or 
daughter?) oi Pie [Veroffentl. aus dem. Tcbnigl. 
Mus. fvr VoLherlande, lii. [Berlin, 1894] 110). 
Definite patterns ward off specific diseases ; as 
many as eight different combs may be worn at 
once. These combs are buried witn a woman to 
afford protection to her soul. Men avert diseases 
by means of patterns invented by Pie on quivers, 
blow-pipes, and bamboo staves. Similar combs 
are worn by the Pangan Sakai of Perak, and most 
of the mixed tribes. Martin says (p. 703) that he 
found them mainly confined to the Sakai, being 
much rarer among the woolly-haiied Semang ; lie 
notes various amulets in use among the Semang 
(p. 954; cf. Skeat-Blagden, i. 396 ff., 149). 

When a man dies, his burial bamboo is inserted 
in his girdle. On this tube, which is laiger for 
men than for women, patterns are incised by the 
tiibal chief. If a man has been very wicked, his 
chief will refuse to cut the patterns on it, and the 
soul will have to appear before Kari without it 
and will certainly he condemned. 

*The soul was believed to cross over into Paradise by means 
of a tree-bridge, from which the souls of the wicked fell into a 
boiling Jake beneath, through fright of a monstrous figure that 
mounted guard over the bridge ' (Skeat-Iilagden, ii. 217). 

After swimming about there desperately for three 
ears, they may be rescued by the chief of the 
eaven of fruit-trees, who lets do^^ n his great toe, 
to which they cling and aie draw n out. The old 
and wise (chiefs and niedicine-nien) aie buried in 
trees, so that their souls may be able to fly over 
the head of the monster at the bridge. The Kedah 
Semang believe that the heavens consist of three 
stages : the highest, filled with fruit-trees yielding 
luxuriantly all the year, is inhabited by the gi eater 
persons of mythology; the second also contains 
wild fruit-trees; the third has nothing but low 
brooding clouds which bring sickness to mankind 
(ib. i. 460, ii, 207 f., 217). 

The medicine-man is usually the most important 
member of the tiibe ; chiefs nearly always seem to 
he medicine-men of more or le^s repute. They 
obey prohibitions on the flesh of goats, buffalo, and 
fowls which are not incumbent on other tribesmen. 
They are able to enter the fruit paiadise in a 
trance, to turn themselves into tickers, to slay men 
at a distance, and to supply infallible love-charms 
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[ih, ii. 225-227). There are a good many_ myths 
and beliefs about animals — elephants and tigep in 
particular are occupied by the souls of dead chiefs ; i 
and there are vague ideas of a big conflagration | 
replacing the wide-spread flood-myth {ib, ii. 221 ff., 
219). Martin regards 'linimal tales as df Malay 
origin (p. 950). 

As regards the supreme position of Kari, Martin 
considers (p. 986 f.) that Vau^an-Stevens’ data 
upon which mainly Skeat and Blagden base their 
statement require confirmation before a primitive 
theistic system can be ascribed to the inland tribes, i 
‘From the primitive spirits . . . a single almighty, 
wrathful and rewarding god has developed under 
foreign influence/ undergoing a new connexion 
with a much more primitive animism and demonism, 
though of these only traces appear among the 
Semang. There are thus two views ; ( 1) a wholesale 
substitution of religious beliefs for which there is 
no evidence as yet available j and (2) that of Schmidt 
(pp. 219-229), who states that the Semang afford a 
striking contradiction to most modern evolutionary 
theories as applied to religion. For of the three 
main gi'oups of backward peoples, we find among 
the Pygmy Semang, who are culturally at the 
lowest stage, ‘recognition and reverence of a 
Supreme Being with jDractically no manism and 
animism . . . but retr^gre««ion of reverence for 
the Supreme Being and tjiovrh of manism and 
animism the more cultural development advances 
among the Senoi and Jakun’ (Schmidt, p. 228). 
As to the foreign influence assumed by Martin, it 
should be noted that the Semang live farthest from 
and the Jakun nearest to the zone from which such 
influence could emanate. See, further, art. Malay 
Peninsula. 

(c) Philippine Islanders. — Not much is known 
about the religion of these tribes, and some accounts 
are contradictory. The best is that of W. Allan 
Reed (‘Negritos of Zambales,’ Phil. Is. EthnoL 
Survey Publications^ vol. ii. pt. i. [Manila, 1904]), 
who says : 

‘The basis of all the superstitious beliefs of the Negritos . , . 
is the constant presence of the spirits of the dead near where 
they lived when alive ’ (p. 65). 

All places are inhabited by them, and all adversitj 
— sickness, ill-luck in hunting failure of crops — ^is 
attributed to them ; as long as things go well, they 
are not much considered. In one place there is a 
huge black boulder which is believed to be the 
home of one powerful spirit; it seems that the 
spirits of all who die enter this one spirit, or anito, 
dwelling in the rock. No Negrito passes without 
leaving a banana or some article of food there. 
Disease is usually regarded as a punishment, the 
more serious maladies being sent by the supreme 
anito. Lesser diseases are iimicted by minor spirits, 
but these have to invoke the aid of the supreme 
spirit when a more severe punishment is to be 
meted out. A sickly child’s name may be changed 
so as to avoid the attentions of some spirit. A 
medicine-man or medicine-woman {manga-anito) 
can exorcize a spirit causing trouble. Charms are 
also used to remedy diseases. A certain yellow 
parasitic plant imparts great powers, and can 
attract a woman. 

After a bunt the game is divided. The chief 
man present takes a small part of the entrails or 
heart, cuts it into little pieces, and scatters them, 
chanting a few words of thanks to the spirits ; this 
is never omitted. F. Blumentritt {Gtobus, xlv. 
[1884] 75), referring to the Negritos of N. Luzon, 
states on the evidence of Father Villaverde that a 
single piece is thrown into the air with an invocation 
to one spirit only (cited by Schmidt, p. 230). 

According to A. de Quatrefages {The Pygmies, 
Eng. tr., London, 1895, p. 159 f.), all Negritos 
believe that the spirit survives the body and has 


the same requirement^ a« in life; a dea<f man’s 
bow and ririov - nio tlnuefoie hung above his grave 
and gifts of tobacco and betel are placed on it. 
A. Schadenberg {ZE xii. [1880] 144) states that 
there is a kind of moon cult (cf. also D. G. Brmtoji, 
in The American Anthropologist, 1898, pp. 293-307). 
Dances are held at the full moon, though it may 
be that they are held then merely for the con- 
venience of light (cf . F. H. Sawyer, The Inhabitants 
of the Philippines, London, 1900, p. 204). Their 
mimetic dances are described by Reed (pp. 52-54), 
but he does not say whether there is any underlying 
religious significance. Combs analogous to those 
of the Semang, but apparently non-magical in 
character, are worn by both sexes (Reed, p. 38, pi. 
xxxvi. ). 

The only true Pygmy peoples as yet discovered 
in New Guinea are the Tapiro and Pesechem, who 
are too slightly known for anything to be said 
about their religion. The peoples of mixed Pygmy 
descent are dealt ^vith in art. New Guinea. 

Though there exists among certain Pygmy 
peoples, both African and Indonesian, a more or 
less definite belief in a supreme spirit, any sugges- 
tion that this is a general cliaracteristic of Negrillos 
and Negritos is to be regarded as highly speculative 
and premature in view of the fragmentary evidence 
as yet available. 

Literaturb,— This is sufficiently indicated in the course of 
the article. A. C. HaDUON. 


NEGROESANDW. AFRICA.— I. Introduc- 
tion ; fetishism. — ^The pure pagan Negro is repre- 
sented by numberless tribes inhabiting the coast- 
line from Cape Verd to Calabar, and extending 
here and there even to the borders of the Sahara. 
Within this vast area, much of which is still only 
partially explored, are to be found several domi- 
nant Negro races, many large tribes, more or less 
independent, with numerous branch trills, and 
smaller tribes having distinct characteristics. On 
the outskirts of this Negroland, where the Muham- 
madan wave has swept forward from the north 
and north-east, and where the Negro is gradually 
merging into the Negroid, the religious beliefs of 
the people are losing much of their originality and 
becoming impregnated with Muslim ideas, though, 
on the other hand, the Muhammadans of this 
border-land show themselves willing to accept freely 
many so-called superstitious pagan beliefs. South 
of Calabar, and inland to the eastward, i.e. in the 
Cameroons, Gabun country, and Loango, the 
people belong to the great Bantu family. 

With the scant knowledge that we possess, it is 
difficult to reduce the religion of the aboriginal 
Negroes to any really systematic form ; for there 
is little intercourse between one great tribe and 
another, little exchange of religious ideas, and no 
one supreme religious head to whom all the Negro 
peoples look for guidance. Again, the Negroes 
have no written language ; except by word of 
mouth, they have no means of communicating 
with each other ; and therefore there are no sacred 
books or other writings handing down the history 
or tenets of their religion from one generation to 
another. What has been discovered about their 
religion has come to light principally during the 
last two centuries; before that little was known 
of the country for more than a few miles from the 
coast-line, the slaves conveyed to the W. Indies 
and America came from all parts of the interioi' ; 
but, since they shared a common misfortune, it 
may be assumed that the men^ of one tribe would 
be prone to assimilate the beliefs of their fellow- 
slaves of other tribes, so that the religion of the 
old W. Indian and American slaves cannot be held 
to represent that of any individual Negro tribe. 
There is always the possibility, also, that the 
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natives^ beliefs have been warped and confused by 
the statements of the Christian preacher. 

Theories as to the process by which the W. 
African natives have arrived at their present state 
of religion are of two kinds ; (1) that, in the begin- 
ning, Jahweh revealed Himself to all men on earth, 
and that He alone was w’orshipped; that subse- 
quently this monotheism gave place to polytheism, 
out of which in the course of time grew idolatry, 
superstition, demonism, etc. {this theory is upheld 
by some Christian missionaries who have lived 
long among the people, and who have been careful 
students of their religious ideas) ; and (2) that the 
Negroes (and the Bantu) are gradually working 
upwards to monotheism. But we might equally 
well theorize that the natives began with mono- 
theism, fell away, and are now drifting back to 
monotheism. It matters little how the people 
reached their present stage of religion ,* it is with 
the actual state of religion as now found to exist 
amon^ the various tribes that we have to deal. 

Modem students of the Negro religion who have : 
conducted their researches on the spot are few in 
number, and the two to whom the world is indebted 
for a great part of its knowledge unfortimately 
died before the completion of their work. A. B. 
Ellis left behind him a storehouse of valuable in- 
formation, to which Mary H. Kingsley added in 
no small degree, the former dealing more especi- 
ally with the true Ne^'oes of the Gold Coast and 
of the Slave Coast, and the latter with those of the 
Oil Rivers and with the Bantu further south. Of 
these Bantu in the neighbourhood of the Gabun 
B. H. Nassau has written fully, as has B. E. 
Dennett of the Fjort (or Bavili) Bantu. But, in 
the districts beyond those named above, there 
remains a virgin field, where the student of W. 
African leligion may find a suificiency of woik. 
Now and again notes are made by careful observers 
travelling through, or residing in, those districts, 
and such scraps of information increase our know- 
ledge ; but the gaps are still wide. 

M. H. King^ey^ divides W. Africa into four 
main ‘schools’ of religion, which may be said to 
extend geographically along the coast: (1) from 
Sierra Leone to the Niger mouths, (2) thence east- 
wards to the Cameroons, (3) the Mpongwe country, 
about the Gabun River, (4) the Loango country 
(noith of the Congo), peopled by the Fjort (Fjat, 
Fiote, or Bavili). In each division, she considers, 
the religious aim, or guiding motive, is distinct 
and clear ; and, though the various peoples of the 
tiibes thus grouped have not all arrived at the 
same stage, yet the fundamental aim of each 
‘school’ appears to exist in every case. Thus, 
the one aim of the religious practices of the 
Negroes westward of the lower Niger basin is to 
preserve human life ; of the Oil River natives to 
enable the soul to pass successfully through death ; 
of the Mpongwe Bantu to attain material pros- 
perity; while the religion of the Fjort Bantu 
(Nkicism) is concerned chiefly with the cult of the 
mystery of the power of earth (?^/ac^= mysterious 
power; mysterious power of the earth; 

mysterious power in peisonal protective 
charms, etc.). Such religious ends are not easy 
for the Cliristian mind to grasp, and to undei stand 
them at all it is necessary to realize that a Negro 
thinks in quite a diflerent manner from a European 

With the exception, perhaps, of some of the 
Bantu, the peoples of W. Africa do not appear to 
speculate on such far-off things as the creation of 
the world, but almost every Negio tribe possesses 
some legend connected vvith the origin of man. 
Sometimes the legend is unmistakably of Phoeni- 
cian introduction (for the Phoenicians are known 
to have penetrated as far as the Gold Coast) ; at 
1 F. Africm SiudieSt p. 116. 


other times it shows signs of having come from the 
Christian missionaries on the coast or from the 
Muhammadans of the interior ; wliile. again , there 
are legends so local and narrow in ilieii notions as 
to be clearly marked as of tribal evolution. 

The Yorubas maintain that, before the earth was peopled by 
men, there was always Olorun, the great god of the firmament, 
and that by him another god, Obatala, was created and placed 
in charge of all things connected with the firmament and the 
earth For Obatala was created also a goddess-wife named 
Odudua, who bore a boy and a girl named Aganju and Yemaja. 
The brother and sister married, and had a son (Orungan), 
whose evil doings brought about the violent death of his 
mother, at which event there sprang from her body fifteen gods 
and goddesses. On the spot where Yemaja died, runs the 
legend, the town of If6 was built, and was for many centuries 
considered a sacred city In this manner the Yori'^cs '■"’runt 
foi the creation of their gods, by whom alone, tin v u li. ibe 
world was at one time inhabited. As to the period of man’s 
creation Yoruba opinions differ, some holding that the first 
couple were made out of mud by Obatala, others that they 
came from Yeraaja’s bodr wVh the and that thev were 
named Obalofun (‘ 1 crd of fjiieecb ) and 1\ a (‘ Mo’i <. i ’) -nan s 
which strike one as riaimg bccii ui-p-red b\ Christ a.i n I'.s'oii- 
aries. 

Among many tribes there seems to be a more or 
less general belief that, for a long time before the 
creation of man, there was a goa epoch, followed 
by a giant epoch ; and that the advent of man 
caused the giants, if not also the gods, to become 
invisible, but to remain on the earth to harass 
man. 

In some parts of W. Africa the Negroes have a legend that, 
in the long-ago, a ladder was placed between the earth and the 
abode of the gods in tbe sskies and that, when a pei-on was old 
and infirm, he ivas ca Ik. u\ ino isOd** lo a-and ih^-l tldc-r ; one 
day a cripple boy began zo a-a Tid ti e ladder, auel ; s parsued 
by his mother, whereupon the gods, infuriated at women and 
children attempting to intrude, flung down the ladder for ever. 
But legends of this kind are legaided as mere 
fairy-tales by the mass of the people, and their 
religion does not in any way hinge on them. 

There are also myths about the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and the rainbow. These are found prin- 
cipally in Dahomey and the adjoining countrie«, 
and, judging from then similarity to iuyrh« exist- 
ing in other parts of the world, are pioha'jjy not 
of Negro origin. 

Lissa, the spirit of the sun, is worshipped by the Dahomans, 
as is Gleti, the spirit of the moon, who is the \nfe of Lissa. The 
stars are held to be ibe children of Lis'sa and Oleti , and eclipses 
are accounted for as domestic wrangles between the spirit of 
the sun and that of the moon. Anj i-Lwo, the spirit of the 
rainbow, is worshipped h} the Ewe tribes, who ha\e the m 3 lh 
that the rainbow is a huge serpent which, when thirsty, comes 
forth from the sea, stands on its tail at one side of the earth, 
and bends its head over to drink at the other side. 

Those students who maintain that the Negro 
tribes are -workin" up, or working back, to mono- 
theism have noticed that, in many instances, 
peoples that have undoubtedly apiung from a 
common stock have not advanced towards mono- 
theism equally lapidly, although tliey^ may show 
little difterence in other respects, i.e. in the 
European idea of civilization. This is, perhaps, 
attributable to environment — to the nature of the 
country in 'which the respective tribes dwell In 
an open countiy, where means of communication 
are easy, the people are enabled to discuss matters 
and exchange ideas more freely, whereas, in heavy 
forest-land, -where little intercourse exists between 
one village and anothei , things remain at a stand- 
still. The result of this condition of aftairs is 
shown principally in the number of the gods wor- 
shipped. The peoples held to be most advanced in 
the religious scale have cast aside many of their 
old gods, retaining onlv a few; and these are 
common to the whme tribe, so that the inhabitants 
of one village -worship the same gods, under the 
same names and with the same rites, as the in- 
habitants of another village of the tribe. On the 
other hand, peoples held to be low in the religious 
scale have gods without number, but for the most 
part purely local— very often known to and wor- 
shipped by one person only. In short, it is con- 
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sidered by these students that religious advance 
among the Negroes carries with it a reduction in 
the number of gods worshipped, which may imply 
that, as the Negro’s mind develops, he realizes 
that, since the greater gods control the lesser ones, 
it is a waste of time to endeavour to propitiate the 
latter. All this may be true of tlie Negroes, but, 
as will be seen below, it does not appear to hold 
ood with the semi-Bantu and Bantu tribes who 
well immediately east and south of the true 
Negi'oes. 

The word generally used by Europeans to 
describe the religion of W. Africa is ‘fetishism’ 
from the Portuguese feiti^Oy ‘a charm,’ or 
‘magic.’ Synonymous witn ‘fetish’ (implying 
charm) are the words gri-gri, used by the natives 
about Sierra Leone and Liberia, ju-ju, used by 
Europeans in the neighbourhood of the Oil Rivers 
and the Niger Districts (said to be derived from 
Erenchyo^t /art), nkid-kici of the Ejort, and so on. 
Now, this word ‘fetishism’ is unknown to the 
natives themselves, and its use in its original sense 
conveys a totally erroneous impression of the 
nature of the W. African’s religion, implying, as 
it does, a system of idolatry or worship of tangible 
images, combined with a great amount of magic. 
As we shall see, the religion of the Negro and 
Bantu is something quite different, and the enor 
arose from the superficial observations of early 
travellers, who noticed only what may he called 
the lower form of the religion of the people. The 
word has been so long in use, however, that it is 
unlikely to be abolished, though its original mean- 
ing may, in the course of time, be forgotten. Pure 
fetishism does exist to a certain extent in many 
parts, but it does not often hold the ruling place 
in the religion of the people. Among most of the 
tribes there is a higher and a lower form of re- 
ligion, both thoroughly believed in and practised, 
as often as not, by the same people at the same 
time. With the Fjort, e.g., there is the worship, 
or reverence, of the goddess Nzambi, with all the 
strange mystery appertaining to the earth-spirit, 
which is in a sense a perfectly good religion ; hut 
there is also fetishism of the lowest form — super- 
stitious dread of evil spirits, a belief in charms, 
wiiclicraft, and every abomination of what may 
be teimed the ‘black art.’ 

To faxihom the depths of W. African religious 
thought we must start with a knowledge of certain 
matters on which the Negro bases his beliefs. 
(1) His religion has no connexion whatever with 
morality ; no Negro imagines that he is ‘living in 
a state of sin ’ ; nor, as far as morality is concerned, 
does he see any harm in murder, theft, or any other 
crime. If, therefore, he commits an offence for 
which he is punished by a European court of law, 
by his king, by a secret society, or by the com- 
munity, he considers, not that he has sinned, but 
that, by some omission or some act of stupidity 
(apart from the commission of the actual crime), 
he has unwittingly brought down on himself the 
wrath of some god or evil spirit. (2) All Negroes, 
however low they stand in the religious scale, have 
a firm belief in the existence of an indwelling spirit 
in almost everything animate and inanimate (except 
such things as are made by human hands). Hold- 
ing these convictions, and believing that nearly 
every non-human indwelling spirit is capable of 
utilizing at will the material wherein it dwells as 
a powerful agent for inffuencing or controlling the 
actions of man and of all living things, the Negro 
argues that everything that occurs — every accident, 
eveiy natural phenomenon, in fact every event~is 
caused by the workings of an indwelling spirit, by 
some human spirit which has temporarily lost its 
abiding-place, or by some other spirit of the spirit- 
world. It was originally believed that the in- 


dwelling spirits of all things in nature wer^ostile 
to man ; it was their aim to thwart man in every 
possible way, and even to destroy life. 

With a knowledge of the above beliefs, it is not 
difficult to trace the evolution of Negro worship. 
Every object in nature was believed to possess an 
invisible spirit, ever on the look-out to work de- 
struction on man. The spirit of the sea caused 
shipwrecks ; that of the river upset canoes ; trees 
and rocks, impelled by their spiiits, fell and crushed 
those passing by. In order to ward off the anger 
of these spirits, the Negxo sought to appease them 
by offering them something which he imagined 
wonld he acceptable to them and at the same time 
be a deprivation to himself. The nature of the 
sacrifice or offering would depend on the import- 
ance of the god or spirit, i.e. on the degree of 
misfortune which the god or spirit would be able 
to produce. It might take the form of merely a 
little food, or might require to be something greater 
— a blood-offering of a goat or even of a human 
being ; for it is thought that the spiritual essence 
or indwelling spirit of anything offered to a god is 
enjoyed by, or enters the service of, that god. By 
constant propitiation of a particular god or god- 
spirit it was imagined that, in the course of time, 
the worshipper became not only immune from 
harm, but also more or less under the protection 
of the god. Consequently, it became eveiy man’s 
object to devote his attention to one particular god, 
and he usually selected for his special worship the 
god 'v^hose actions he most dreaded. It is easy to 
I understand from this that several individuals of 
the same family, following similar vocations, feared 
: the malignancy of the same god, so that the god 
was worshipped by the family and became a famiiy- 
god. For similar reasons, a whole tribe or a whole 
nation would worship the same gods. They shared 
a common fear of a common enemy, and, on tiie 
principle of co-operation, agreed to appease him 
by combined worship and sacrifice, or by the same 
means to obtain his goodwill. In order further to 
save trouble in guarding the abiding-places of the 
gods or spirits and looking after the sacrifices made 
to them, ceitain individuals were appointed by the 
tribes and maintained at the expense of the people. 
This was, at any rate in the Gold Coast and Slave 
Coast regions, the foundation of the priesthood, 

: which henceforward increased, and in many districts 
became paramount. It was imagined that the 
priests, by close association with the surroundings 
of the god for whom they cared, became his con- 
fidential agents, and so mediators between man 
and the god. 

2, God^s and idols. — The use of English equiva- 
lents for W. African conceptions is unsatisfactory, 
since it is almost impossible thus to define clearly 
the native’s ideas. Still, when writing of many 
tribes, speaking many different languages, it is 
impossible to eiiqiloy Negro or Bantu words always. 
It IS, therefore, necessary to explain at the outset 
what is implied by certain words which have been 
adopted in the following pages as the nearest 
equivalents to W. African notions. The words 
most likely to be misunderstood are * god,’ ‘ spirit,’ 
‘ soul,’ and ‘ ghost for very frequently they appear 
to overlap one another. Negroes and Bantu of 
W. Africa believe that their gods are material and 
tanmble Wngs, generally of human form, residing 
in the skies, in the world, or under the world, and 
invisible to man, but inalang themselves visible on 
occasion to their special priests. These gods possess 
invisible indwelling spirits, which have permanent 
or temporary abodes, and which have the power of 
passing themselves into any article tliey choose— 
even, for a period and for some paiticular purpose, 
into the body of a priest. The word ‘spirit’ is 
used to denote (1) the indwelling spirit of a god ; 
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(2) the indwelling spirit conceived to have its 
residence in all things animate and inanimate; 
and (3) that spirit, good or evil, which belongs to 
the great world of invisible spirits, and which will 
ever remain in it. ‘ Soul ’ is the indwelling spirit 
of a human being, as long as he is alive, or, where 
re-incarnation is believed in, until re-birth takes 
place. ‘Ghost’ (as distinct from ‘spirit’ and 
‘ soul ’) is the filmy individuality supposed by some 
people to leave the man’s body at death, and occa- 
sionally to make itself visible in a shadowy form. 

With regard to the gods of the people, it is 
maintained by some observers — chiefly by Christian 
noissionariesAthat all W. African tribes, whether 
god-worshippers or not, believe in the existence of 
a supreme being, manlike in form, and dwelling in 
the skies, but no longer taking any interest in the 
affairs of man, and therefore not w’orsMpped. Such 
are Nyankupon of the Tshis, Kyonmo of the Gas, 
Mawu of the Ewes, Olorun of the Yorubas, Abassi 
of the Efiks, Osowo of the Indems, Anyambi of 
the Mpongwe, etc. In preaching of the Christian 
God the missionaries use the name of the supreme 
god of the people, and, consequently, it is probable 
that the Negro’s ideas of his chief god are not the 
same to-day as they were before the advent of the 
missionaries. But even now the natives regard 
him not as an omnipotent creator, hut as merely 
one of many gods, having no influence or control 
over the other gods, and neither feared nor loved. 
To this there is, perhaps, one exception, viz. 
Nzambi-Mpungu, whom some of the Fjort people 
believe to have been the creator of the world, 
though they no longer worship him. 

Ellis and others have collected much information 
concerning the gods worshipped by some of the 
peoples dwelling between Sierra Leone and the 
Niger mouths, and the information is of great 
value, more particularly as showing the condition I 
of the Negro mind. The gods that have been best j 
studied are those of the Negroes of the Gold Coast j 
and of the Slave Coast, and a knowledge of their 
characteristics and functions will assist in under- 
standing the extent to which a W. African’s life is i 
hound up in his religion. It must be recognized, 
however, that, although a Negro may be able to 
describe exactly what he thinks each particular 
god is like, he does not pretend to have ever seen 
the god, and he does not for a moment imagine 
that the image or representation of the god is 
the actual god. But he does believe that the gods 
are material beings, each possessing an indwelling 
spirit ; that they reveal themselves in a mateiial 
form to their priests, into whom on occasions they 
pass their spirits ; but that to ordinary people they 
are spirits, and, like other spirits, invisible. These 
gods or their spirits have their abodes (permanent 
or temporary) in objects of nature, in images, in 
the elements, in the suif, the tornado, the lightning, 
the pestilence, fire, etc. 

Taking the Gold Coast and Slave Coast tribes 
from west to east, we find that the further east 
6h& travels, the fewer are the gods of the people. 
The'TsM-speaking and the Ga-speaking tribes of 
the Gold Coast have innumerable gods, while the 
Yorubas of the Slave Coast have few. All these 
gods may be classified according to grade or im- 
portance; thus, among the Gold Coast peoples 
there are: U) national gods universally wor- 
shipped ; (2) local deities universally worshipped 
under the same names ; (3) local deities ; (4) town, 
village, and family deities; and (5) private gods. 
East of the Gold Coast tribes dwell the Ewe- 
speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, whose gods 
be reduced to three classes, while eastward 
again we find among the Yorubas only two distinct 
classes of deities. It would be quite possible to 
classify the deities according to their origin ; for 


some evidently belong to the old mythology, while 
othera— the greater number— -are of more modem 
creation^ East of the Yoruba country, and inland 
along the banks of the Niger, the gods worshipped 
appear to be again numerous; then in the Oil 
Eivers, nlthongh certain god« are acknowlcflgcrl, 
litile atrennon 1 & paici to ihoii woi.^iiip, lor ic*.-ons 
V. inch Rpj>car belo'\ . L’url hei down riio coa-i. w lieie 
the line Baiiiu s-nccoo'i" ilio Negro, no acii\e gou- 
are even acknowledged by the Mpongwe and other 
tiibes of the Gabun region. But among the Fjort, 
to the north of the Congo, there is the great goddess 
NzambL 

The following is a description of the more im- 
portant gods recognized or worshipped by the 
better-known tribes. 

i. Gold Coast tribes. — {a) National gods wm- 
mrsally acknoivledged or worshipped , — Bobowissi 
is supposed to dwell at Winnebah Hill, and was 
originally the principal god of the tribes along the 
coast between Appollonia and Barracu (near Accra), 
as well as of the Wassaw, Arbra, and Assin tribes 
inland. He appointed all local deities and had 
control over the elements — thunder, lightning, 
storms, etc.; he has a day of annual sacrifice 
(Kohbor) at the end of August. Formerly it was 
usual to sacrifice human beings to him. He is re- 
presented in human form, though twice the size of 
man, and black. In his right hand he carries a 
sword, and Ms left hand is held behind his back. 
His wife is Abu-mehsu (spirit of the river of the 
same name), who is worshipped as a goddess by 
some of the coast tribes. 

Tando is the principal god of the Ashantis and 
other northern tribes of the Tshi group, and is 
represented as similar in appearance to Bobowissi. 
Driver ants are sacred to him, and his wife is 
Katarwiri (spirit of that river). She is represeni^ed 
as of human shape, black, and of enormous size, 
and crocodiles are her special care. As the southern 
tribes were for several centuries at war with the 
Ashantis and northern tribes, Bobowissi was held 
to be hostile to Tando, and tribes throwing off 
their allegiance from Ashanti exchanged the wor- 
ship of Tando for that of Bobowissi. 

Nyankupon, or Nana-Nyankupon {i.e, ‘Lord of 
the Sky ’), is acknowledged by some of the southern 
tribes to have supplanted Bobowissi as chief god. 
His origin appears doubtful, and by some he is 
supposed to have been introduced by Christian 
missionaries. He has no priesthood, and little 
account is taken of him. The Negroes seem to 
have gradually come to the conclusion that Nyank- 
upon dwelt at too great a distance from the earth 
to take any inteiest in its inhabitants, except occa- 
sionally to show his displeasure by means of some 
gieat calamity. They feared his wrath, but were 
unable to propitiate him except through Ms deputy 
Bobowissi; and they still regard Bobowissi as 
obtaining his power solely from Nyankupon. 
Nyaiikupon is represented «as a man-like god, 
possessing the faculties and passions of man, and 
essentially a material being. 

(6) Local deities uoiiversally worshipped under 
the same names, — Suhabonsum is a monster of 
human form, of red colour, and with long hair. 
His abode is either below or above the ground 
wherever the earth is red, i.e. stained with the 
blood of his victims. He is also said to dwell in 
hombax (silk-cotton) trees. He is a most malig- 
nant and death-dealing god, and cannot be appeased. 
When dwelling in a tree, he crashes his victims by 
causing it to fall ; when living underground, he 
produces earthquakes ; and in all cases he devours 
those on whom his wrath descends. 

Srahmantin is a hideous female monster, dwell- 
ing only in certain bombax trees. She terrifies 
those who pass by her abode, seizes them, and keeps 
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them for several months, in order to train them to 
become priests or priestesses in her service. Sasa- 
bonsnms and Srahmantins are said to exist in all 
districts, from the coast inland to the north of 
Ashanti. 

(c) Local deities. — These are innumerable and are 
found everywhere ; their abodes are in the sea, 
rivers, lakes, wells, trees, rocks, hills, or hollows, 
and each has his or her district name, and is served 
by priests and priestesses. To give a complete list 
of them is, of course, impossime. The following 
may be taken as typical. 

Fohsu resides in a headland near Cape Coast, 
and is a friendly goddess, of white colour, who 
assists her worshippers in collecting salt. Adzi- 
anira dwells in a rock not far from Fohsu’s abode. 
He is a friendly little god, about the size of a bird, 
and black. His vocation is to help his worshippers 
to find good water, by means of birds (wagtails, 
etc.), which are sacred to him. These are the two 
principal local deities in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Coast. Tahbi is god of the sea near Cape 
Coast, and resides in the rock under Cape Coast 
Castle. He is black and monstrous, and of human 
shape, but his left hand takes the form of a shark’s 
hn. He destroys life by drowning. Tabhi-yiri, 
Tahbi’s wife, dwells in a rock about half a mile 
from Tahbi. She is white and like a mermaid, 
and has the same destructive powers as her 
husband. Cudio, god of a reef near Cape Coast, 
is small and black. He formerly destroyed life, 
but now preserves it. Ahtoh-enteffi, god of the 
surf near Cape Coast, is a hostile monster, resem- 
bling a Negro, but white. Abroh-ku, also a surf- 
god, but friendly, is of human shape, very small 
and round and of a grey colour. Tohar-tsireur 
resides in a rock close to Cape Coast. She is black 
and like an ordinary woman, and protects women. 
Men are not allowed near her abode. 

Similar deities liave their abodes all along the 
Gold Coast. There are also local gods of war who 
accompany the men in the fight, as well as god- 
desses (wives of the gods of war) who remain behind 
to protect the women. Inland, every river and 
every hill has its god or goddess, worshipped by 
those Negroes who fear destruction at the hands 
of the deity. 

{d) Toicn^ village, and family deities . — These 
are believed to have been appointed by the local 
deities to watch over the interests of the town, 
market, club, village, or family. The generic 
name for this class of deity is ooksum, and the 
bohstim dwells in any article (a piece of wood, 
stone, pot, etc.) into which the priest of a local 
deity has passed it by means of a lengthy process. 
The article within which the bohsum has its abode 
is placed in a central situation ; trees are planted 
round it, or a hut is erected over it, and the spot 
is resorted to for woi'ship when any benefit is 
required by its worshippers. Offerings are made 
to the hohmni in various forms, and the enclosure 
set apart for it is often found to be piled up with 
articles of food, skulls of animals, bottles, and 
similar things. 

A sasmr is a guardian-spirit appointed by a 
family bohsum to watch over and protect the 
young girls of the family until they arrive at the 
age of puberty, and is supposed to follow them 
wherever they go. 

{e) Private gods.---lrx the case of most of the 
tribal, local, and other deities Intercourse between 
the Ne^o and the god takes place only through 
the medium of a priest. In the case of the private 
god matters are different; the god is the man’s 
own property, his individual guardian, his aid and 
support, his agent for the downfall of his enemies, 
and he re<^uires no priest to communicate with it. 
The generic term for the private god is suhman. 


and the suhman is appointed by, or rather derived 
from, a sasabonsum. The Negro who wishes to 
possess a sichman proceeds to a spot which he 
knows to be the abode of a sasabonsum, and takes 
from it a portion of the latter’s abode — a piece of 
the bomhax tree, a portion of the rock, or a hand- 
ful of the red earth wherein dwells the sasahon- 
sum. He then, by a process of incantation, per- 
suades the sasabonsum to pass a spirit into the 
article, after which he conveys it home, sets it in 
a corner of his house, and makes offerings to the 
spirit. From that time the Negro and his suhman 
are on the most friendly terms, and, by making 
some small article and dedicating it to the suhman, 
the Negro can infuse into it the suhman^ s spirit. 
Such articles are what we would call ‘charms,’ 
and the bits of stick, feathers, etc., which are seen 
hanging in front of a Gold Coast Negro’s hut are 
supposed to possess the suhman' s spirit or essence, 
and so to ward off danger from the hut. But it is 
notewoithy that to these ‘charms’ the Negro 
makes offerings of food, so that he seems to regard 
them as deities, or spirits, emanating from his 
suhman in the same way as the s%ihman comes 
from the sasabonsum, and the sasabonsum from 
Bobowissi (or Tando). 

ii. Ewe-speaking peoples op the Slave Coast. 
— {a) National gods universally acknowledged or 
worshijgped. — Mawu, god of the sky, firmament, 
etc., is the most important, but has no influence 
over other gods. Like Nyankupon of the Gold 
Coast tribes and the sky-^od of other Negro peoples, 
Mawu is regarded as heing too far oft to trouble 
about the affairs of men, and is, therefore, more or 
less neglected in the matter of worship. Material 
sacrifices are not offered to him, but the spirits of 
fowls and of other birds sacrificed to the minor gods 
are supposed to ascend to him. 

Khelbioso, god of lightning, is bird-like in form, 
and dwells in the thunder-clouds, the flapping of 
Fis wings causing the noise of the thunder. He is 
much feared, and has numerous priests and priest- 
esses. Worshippers of Khebioso wear an iron ring 
on the arm, and Keep Saturday sacred to him. 

Legba (Elegba, or Lekpa), a phallic deity, is 
much worshipped. He is represented by a nude 
human figure of hideous description, and sacrifices 
of he-goats, cocks, and dogs are offered to him. 
The turkey-buzzard is sacred to Legba. 

Dso, god of fire, dwells in the flames, and mani- 
fests his displeasure by burning property. Wor- 
shippers of Dso wear necklaces or armlets of twisted 
fibre, smeared with red earth, and adorned with 
heads and pebbles. Anyi-Ewo, the rainbow-god, 
has been mentioned above (p. 275*^). Huntin, the 
bombax-tree god, and Loko, the odum-tree god, 
have similar characteristics. They dwell in certain 
bombax and odum trees respectively, and destroy 
any human beings who oftend them. Owls are 
supposed to be their agents. Aizan is a friendly 
god, and the protector of markets, public places, 

f ates, etc., while Ho-ho is the protector of twins, 
apatan, the god of smallpox, is much dreaded. 

(o) Tribal gods. — Danh-gbi, whose indwelling 
spirit resides in the python, is worshipped in 
Dahomey, Agweh, Great and Little Popo, and Porto 
Novo. He is the god of wisdom and of all happi- 
ness, and white ants are sacred to him. Hu (or Wu), 
the god of the sea, is worshipped hy the people of 
Whydah, Dahomey, and elsewhere. Lissa, whose 
spirit dwells in the sun, and Gleti (Dsinu, or Sunh), 
with her spirit in the moon, have been already 
referred to (above, § i). Nati and Avrikiti are sea- 
gods, worshipped on the coast about Whydah, 
especially by fisherme^ who maintain that these 
gods provide them with fish. Avrikiti is repre 
sented by a clay figure of a man seated. Nesu is 
the protector of the royal family of Dahomey ; 
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and So, the god of war in Eastern Ewe and 
Dahomey, is in the latter kingdom worshipped 
more than any other god. The crocodOe (or, to 
be more accurate, some foreign spirit which has 
taken up its abode in it) is worshipped by the 
people of Bageida, Porto Seguro, Savi, Porto 
Novo, and Badagry. Oiferings are made to it 
chiefly by those people who are likely to be 
troubled by this animal during their daily busi- 
ness. The leopard is held sacred in Dahomey, 
and, like the crocodile, is believed to be the abode 
of the malignant spirit of a deceased man. 

In addition to the above, every tribe and com- 
munity has its own particular tutelary deity. 

(c) Local deities . — These are minor gods and 
goddesses whose indwelling spirits are connected 
Avith various objects in nature, such as rivers, 
lakes, rocks, hills, trees, etc., and whose worship 
is purely local. Moreover, a local deity is held to 
be infeiior in every way to the general and the 
tribal deities; he is seldom represented by an 
image, and only in exceptional cases has he any 
priesthood. The only local gods worthy of notice | 
are : Dohen, protector of Europeans, and ^ardian 
of European commerce, worshipped at Whydah ; 
Ajaruma, also a protector of Europeans; No-we, 
tlie god of the lagoon Denham Waters, particularly 
hostile to criminals; and Togbo, the god of a 
creek near Porto Novo, whose abode was resorted 
to for trial by ordeal of Avater, the accused being 
throAvn into the creek. 

Pour other local gods require mention as differ- 
ing in origin from ^1 the other gods of the people, 
in that they are said to be deified men. Two of 
them — Adanzan, a king of Dahomey, and Ajahuto, 
a king of Porto Novo — are worshipped probably 
from fear, because the enormities wnich they per- 
petrated during their reigns were considered super- 
human. The other two — Kpati and Kpasi — are 
regarded in the light of patron saints, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, are two natives who were instru- 
mental in bringing the first ship into Whydah, 
and thus establishing trade with Europeans. 

Although the Ewe-speaking people do not noAv 
possess town, village, family, or private deities, 
and although they do not worship charms, they 
wear amulets of various descriptions, in order to 
show which particular gods they worship. The 
amulet may be a necklace of beads of a certain 
colour, an iron ring worn round the arm, or any- 
thing of a similar kind ; but, whatever it may be, 
it is the badge of a certain god, and is worn by all 
his worshippers, under the impression that the god 
will recognize his own people and look after their 
welfare. These amulets are obtainable only from 
the priests of each god, who charge what they like 
for them ; but, though treated with a certain 
amount of reverence by the wearer, they are con- 
sidered merely as badges, and not as possessing 
any essence of the god. Charms of many other 
kinds are found erected in the market-place, in 
front of a house, or elsewhere, for the purpose of 
frightening away disease or other threatened mis- 
fortunes. They are also provided by the priests, 
who, moreover, sell magic powders and medicines, 
declared to be capable of producing certain results 
(see § 5 below). 

iii. Yoruba-speaking peoples of the Slave 
Coast. — [a) National gods universally acknow- 
ledged or worshipped, — Olorun corresponds to 
Nyankupon of the Tshis, Nyonmo of the Gas, and 
Mawu of the Ewes. He is essentially the god of 
the firmament, but he is thought to be too far off* 
to take any notice of anything on the earth, and 
therefore has no priests, and is not worshipped. 
His name is occasionally used in such general ex- 
pressions as ‘ May Olorun bless you ! ’ but in all 
probability this mode of invocation has come from 


intercourse with Christian missionaries, who use 
the word ‘ Olorun ’ as a translation of ‘ God.’ The 
Yorubas, however, do not regard Oloiun as in any 
sense an omnipotent bemg; his sole concern is 
with the far-off* solid vault enclosing the world, 
and he does not interfere with the actions of other 
gods. Various epithets are applied to Olorun, all 
meaning ‘ wonderful,’ ‘ venerable,’ etc. 

Obatala, the chief Yoruba god now worshipped, 
is said to have been made by Olorun, and placed 
in charge of the sky and the earth, when the latter 
retired. All articles connected with his worship 
are white, and his priests and followers wear white 
garments. The god is represented as clothed in 
white, and usually mounted on a horse, with a 
spear in his hand. Odudua, the chief Yoruba 
goddess, is the wife of Obatala, and is lepresented 
as a jet-black woman, seated, and nursing a child. 
She is the goddess of love, and her principal temple 
is at Ado, about 15 miles from Badagry. 

Aganju, son of the last two, married his sister 
Yemaja, and is said to have been worshipped at 
one time. This Yemaja is the goddess of running 
water, and is represented as yellow in colour, 
wearing blue beads and white garments. Accord- 
ing to popular belief (see above, § i), at her death 
some fifteen of the Yoruba gods and goddesses 
sprang from her body. Of these two are still wor- 
sliipped as principal deities — Shango and Ogun. 
Shango, god of thunder and lightning, as well as 
of hunting and pillage, has his dwelling in a brazen 
palace in the clouds, whence his messengers are 
dispatched to work destruction on the earth, by 
hulling fiery stones. He is more feared by the 
Yorubas than any other god, and he is served by 
many priests, belonging to a well-organized priest- 
hood rmder a chief priest. His followers wear, as 
a badge, a wallet, representing the bag which the 
god is supposed to cairy when pillagmg. Three 
sisters of Shango became his wives, viz. Oya, 
Oshun, and Oba, and are worshipped as minor god- 
desses, their spirits dwelling in the rivers Niger, 
Oshun, and Oba. Ogun is the god of war and of 
iron, as well as of hunting. Everything connected 
with iron is sacred to him — even the ground in 
which it is found — and he is worshipped more especi- 
ally by blacksmiths. Human victims used to be 
sacrificed to him before the commencement of 
war. 

Two other chief gods of the Yorubas are If a and 
Elegba, neither of whom came from Yemaja’s 
body. Ifa is known as the god of palm-nuts, oi 
oracular god (sixteen palm-nuts being used by the 
priests when consulting him). No Yoiuba under- 
takes anything without first consulting the pnests 
of Ifa, who, it is believed, is able to tell man the 
best means of pleasing all the other gods. More- 
over, Ifa is the god of fecundity, and receives offer- 
ings from women desiring chilaren. Elegba is the 
same phallic deity as is worshipped by the Ewes. 

(5) Minor deities . — Of these the following came 
from the body of Yemaja : Olokun, Olosa, Shank- 
panna, Dada, Oya, Oshun, Oba, Aje Shaluga, 
Orisha-Oko, Oke, Oshosi, Orun, and Oshu. 

Olokun is the sea-god, and is worshipped by the 
Yorubas dwelling near the sea. Of human form, 
with black skm and long hair, he dwells in a 
palace under the sea, and has the usual following 
of mermen and mermaids. Elusu, one of Olokun’s 
wives, whose spirit resides in Lagos harbour bar, 
was at one time worshipped as an independent 
goddess, hut is now considered merely a part of 
Olokun. Olosa, on the other hand, who is the 
principal wife of the sea-god, is still worshipped as 
the independent goddess of the Lagos lagoon, and 
has several temples on its shores. She is the pro- 
vider of fish, and crocodiles, her messengers, are 
sacred to her, Shankpanna is the smallpox god, 
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and is represented as an old man with a withered 
leg. Flies and mosquitoes are his inessengeis, and 
the badge of his followers is a stick with red and 
white marks. Dada (Eda, or Ida), the god of new- 
born children and vegetables, is represented^ by a 
calabash studded with cowries and containing a 
lump of indigo. Oya, the principal wife of Shango, 
and goddess of the Niger, is sometimes represented 
by an image with nine heads (mouths of the Niger) 
Afefe, the wind, is her messenger. Oshun and 
Oba have been already mentioned as being wives of 
Shango and ' goddesses of the rivers bearing then- 
respective names. Aje Shaluga is the god of 
■wealth, and his badge is a large co-wry-shell. 
Orisha-Oko, the god of the farm and of crops in 
geneial, is -woi shipped far and wide, and has many 
priesta and piiestesses. He corresponds to the 
yam-god of orher tribes, but, besides looking after 
the fruits of the eaith, he is also concerned with 
human fertilitv. Bees are his messengers, and his 
emblem is an iron rod. Oke is the god of moun- 
tams, and is worshipped lay people dwelling in 
hilly or rocky country. Oshosi is the_ god of 
hunters, and helps them to kill game, while Orun 
(the sun) and Oshu (the moon) are nowadays wor- 
shipped by only very few of the people, and no 
sacrifices are ofiered to them. 

Other minor deities worshipped by the Yorubas 
are : Shigidi, Olarosa, Osanhin, Aroni, Aja, Oye, 
Ibeji, Oshumare, and Olori-merin. 

Shigidi, the god of nightmare, is a malevolent 
god, whose evil actions can be invoked by one man 
against another during sleep. He is represented 
by a short, stout cone of clay, embellisned with 
cowries. Olarosa is the house-god, and is repre- 
sented by an image, in the form of a man -with a 
stick, set up at the door of the house. Osanhin, 
the god of medicine, is much worshipped ; his 
emblem is a bird upon an iron bar. Aroni, god of 
medicine as well as of the forests, is represented 
as a one-legged man, with the head and tail of a 
dog ; and Aja, goddess of the forests, is said to 
resemble a woman in miniature, being only 18 
inches in height. Oye is the god of the Harmattan 
wind, and gigantic* in stature. Ibeji, the pro- 
tector of twins, corresponds to Ho-lio of the Ewes ; 
and Oshumare, the rainbow-god, is identical with 
Anyi-Ewo, worshipped by those people. Olori- 
merin was a four-headed god, with the legs and 
feet of a goat, who protected towns; but his 
worship appears to have now ceased. 

iv, Negroes op the Lower Niger.— About the 
gods of the tribes dwelling on the banks of the 
Niger and in the districts of the Oil Bivers little 
reliable information is forthcoming. Gunu, the 
chief god of the tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
confluence of the Niger and Benu6, is believed to 
be a deified ancestor of the Igaras, and is of a 
beneficent disposition. Provider of children and 
crops and controller of the elements, he dwells in 
certain grov^ and has an actual festival (Jan.- 
Peb.)» when offerings of food are made, princi- 
pally by childless women praying for offspring, and 
cultivators anxious about their crops. Sebo is a 
tribal god of the Igbiras ; Okenga la a tribal god 
of the Igbiras and I^ras ; Ebo and Ode are local 
gods of the Igaras ; Ikenga, Offo, Isu-Chuku, Isi 
are' tribal gods of the Ibos ; Eki, Arch, Onisseh, 
Anni-Asaba, local gods of Asaba (Ibo) ; Orinse, 
Anni-Onitcha, Okikeba, Ojedi, Utoh, Azeh, local 
gods of Onitcha (Ibo) ; Anni-Mogoro, Adjeh, local 
^ds of Oko (Ibo) ; Igi-Oji, loc^ god of Odekwe 
(Ibo) ; Pejokoo, local god of Abo (Ibo), is repre- 
sent in clay at the celebration of the yam- 
festival, and regarded as the supplier of yams; 
Ogbooka, local god of Abo (Ibo), is represented in 
wood and carried in this form a£ the yearly festival, 
^^0 god of mirth. 


Incomplete as the above list is, it shovfs that 
among the Ibo people on the banks of the Lower 
Niger the gods are innumerable, and doubtless, 
were the list complete, it would be found that the 
religion of this great tribe is in much the same 
stage of development as that of the peoples of the 
Gold Coast. 

V. Natives OP the Cross Biver.— These tribes, 
according to C. Partridge, have many gods be- 
sides the greater one or overlord whom the Efik 
people call Abassi, and the Indem people Osowo, 
and in addition to the lesser god Nfam, who is 
worshipped by most of the tribes. There are 
del tie- common to a tribe, town, -vdllage, club, or 
belonging lo a private household. Among the 
local ami goddesses may be mentioned : 

Akwoainsi and Ekissi (a deified ancestor), wor- 
shipped at Ingkimm (Atam); Majo (a deified 
ancestor), represented by a wooden post carved in 
human form, and worsliipped by the people, of 
Akerita and Abia. At Obubura (Esbupum) the 
most important local god is Binokkpabi, whose wife 
is Awtoba; their son, Agadiden, and daughter, 
Ebu, are also worshipped. Other gods of Obubura 
are Ibrambri, Emanna, Binokkpabi (in female 
form), Obumuku, and Nchuku, while each house- 
hold in the town possesses gods of its own. At 
Oburukpon (Eshupum) the people worship the 
yam-god Osibi Keiwurra, who is concerned with 
marriages, and Ibillekpari, protector of -vvomen. 
At Awakande the yam-god is called Ahanna, his 
wife Ekpaga, and his daughter Oka. The most 
important tribal god of the Aruns is Okeiworo, 
who is represented by a clay figure of a man, 
having goaVs horns stuck on his head, cowries for 
eyes, and a white cloth round his loins. ‘ His 
right arm is covered with sheep’s wool, and in each 
hand he grasps a wooden weapon.’ 

vi. Fjort (OR Bavili) Bantu. —Mpungu, or 
NzamM-Mpungu, ie. ‘ Father,’ or ‘ Father of the 
Fearful First-bom,’ is regarded by the Fjort as 
the overlord, and there is a legend (possibly intro- 
duced by missionaries 400 years ago) which says 
that he created the universe, as well as Princess 
Nzambi, whom he then married, with a view to 
populating the world. After that he handed over 
the contrm of everything to Nzambi, and retired 
to his far-off palace. He has no priests and no 
worshippers. 

Nzambi is the great goddess whose cult is the 
foundation of the higher form of Fjort religion. 
At the present day she is represented by an im- 
mense ivooden image of a woman, though it is 
generally thought that prior to some 250 years ago 
she had no such image. Her name means Mother 
Earth (lit. ‘Tenible Earth Fust Created’), and 
she is considered to have been the mother of man 
and of the lower animals. She is served by piiests, 
who are held to be able to obtain from her sucli 
benefits as the people desire, for Nzambi is well- 
disposed towards mankind and all animals. Her 
place of abode is in the sky, but her spirit is every- 
where in the earth, in mountains, rocks, etc. 
Failing to distinguish between Nzambi and Nzambi- 
Mpungu, the early Christian missionaries assumed 
that Nzambi was the creator, and therefore adopted 
her name as a translation of the word ^ God.’ And, 
later on, Jesuit missionaries, in the endeavour to 
assimilate Christianity with the religion of the 
people, led the natives to believe that their goddess 
Nzambi was identical with the Virgin Mary — the 
result being to produce complete confusion in the 
Fjort mind. 

The effect of the belief in an all-powerful goddess 
h^ been to raise the position of women among the 
Fjort to a much higher level than elsewhere m W. 
Airica. 

Certain things, such as sacred groves, trees, 
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plantL’} rivers, and even animals, axe believed to 
be filled with the sacred spirit of earth, i,e. the 
nkici-ci is held to be inherent in them by nature. 
Such things are holy, and possess mysterious 
powers, received originally from Nzambi. But, so 
far as the actual worship of the goddess is con- 
cerned, everything is left to the priest (the ngariga- 
7izambif or nganga nkici-ei), who dwells iii a hut 
on the edge of a small plot of sacred ground, wduch 
is kept scmpulously clean. To these places the 
people repair when they have any simi>le benefit to 
ask of the goddess, such as ram, children, good 
crops, etc. The priest is paid handsomely for his 
advice or divination, and the matter is left in his 
hands. At certain times the chiefs assemble their 
people to clean up these sacred plots of ground, 
when sacrifices of white fowls are offered, and 
much dancing takes place. This may, perhaps, be 
considered an act of worship. Otherwise there is 
no popular worship of Nzambi. It seems almost 
est^lished that the cult of Nzambi was imported 
several centuries ago from outside. For, according 
to local history, or tradition, when Fumu Kongo, 
king of Congo, occupied tlie province of Loango, 
he sent priests of Nzambi with the princes who 
took over the country. Wherever these princes 
stayed, there a priest remained, and established 
a plot of ground sacred to the spirit of earth 
(nkici-ci). 

Besides the above-mentioned naturally sacred 
things, there are other objects which the priests, 
by the performance of certain ceremonies, can 
make sacred. These, then, are bound up with the 
higher form of Fjort religion ; each village and 

each family has its holy ground, on or near which 
there is a hut containing the family gods, or images, 
as well as a tree with holes made in it. * Medicines ’ 
are placed in the holes, which are then closed with 
pieces of looking-glass. These family or household 
gods are said to be connected with the spirits of 
the winds, and Dennett^ mentions the following 
different kinds ; 

(1) Mpumbu (supposed to be brought by the east wind) ; two 
little wooden figures of a man and a woman, about 18 ins. high, 
which are made sacred by the priest, with particular ceremonies. 

A man of the family has first to be sanctified, t.e. the mysteri- 
ous spirit inkici’Ci) is passed into his head, and henceforw^ard 
he becomes the spokesman of the figures, which, after ha\ing 
been filled with ‘ medicines,’ are handed o\er to his care. His> 
method of invoking their aid, to kill or protect, is to throw 
palm-kernels or dust at them, (3) Mabili (also brought by the 
east wind) is a kind of boundary gateway, consisting of two up- 
right poles and a cross-pole or string, decked with grass and 
feathers. (3) Tshimbuka (brought by the w est wind) is a round 
basket made of certain lea\ es, and holding the fam.ly remedies 
It IS invoked by rattling a gourd containing a few hard s^eds 
at It. Tw 0 guardians, a man and a woman, properly spiritual- 
ized (as m the case of the guardian of the Mpumbu), look after 
it and speak for it (4) Kzaci (biought by the west wind) is 
also a basket, somewhat similar to the last-named, though the 
ceremonies of spiritualizing its guardians are different (6) 
JNgofo (brought by the south-west wind) is another kind of 
basket, flat and open. In this case the guardians go through a 
marriage ceremony, and each wears an iron bracelet. (6) Lembe 
(brought by the south-west wind) also takes the form of a 
basket containing medicines, the guardians being bound by the 
most sacred marriage ties, and wearing bracelets. 

It seems hardly accurate to apply the term ‘god’ ’ 
to such things as these, yet there is no very great 
difference between them and the family and private 
gods of the Gold Coast tribes— the boJisum and the 
$uhman. The bohsum is held to have been ap- 
pointed by some higher god, and to have received, 
through a priest, the spirit of that god ; the sichman 
is also inspired, but without the assistance of a 
priest. Similarly, it might be maintained that the 
east wind appointed the mpumbu ; but apparently 
the Fjort priest does not pass the mysterious 
spirit {nkici-ci) into the figures, baskets, and brace- 
lets, but rather into their guardians. In the 
articles themselves he places ‘ medicines/ ie. the 
spirits of herbs {nTdci^ not nkici-ci). 

1 At the Back of the Black Marias Mindj p. 87 ff. 


All the above belong to the higher form of Fjort 
religion in that they are, in one way or another, 
connected with the spirit of the earth, emanating 
from the goddess Nzambi. The lower form of 
religion, which deals with the ‘ black art/ may be 
said to be the religion of the common people. It 
has no connexion with the 7ikici-ci, the sacred spirit, 
and is worked by a distinct class of fetishmen, who 
are believed to have the power of passing into 
images and other articles every description of evil 
spirit. This is true fetishism; it is discussed 
below, § 4 . 

3 . Human souls and futurity. — Connected with 
the conception of the indwelling spirit previously 
referred to is the Negro’s belief concerning what 
may be termed his ‘ soul ’ or ‘ souls,’ ^.e. the 
spirit or spirits which he believes to dwell in him. 
Probably the whole theory of the indwelling spirit 
had its origin in the man’s belief in his own in- 
dwelling spirit. Be that as it may, it is main- 
tained by many W. Africans that a human being 
possesses four souls— the surviving, or immortal, 
soul, the bush-soul, the shadow-soul, and the 
dream-soul. The immortal soul is held to be the 
most important, and the others are dependent on 
or subservient to it. The Tsbis and some others 
believe that this soul has a definite earth-dwelling 
period allotted to it ; and that, if the body of an 
individual passes away before that period has 
elapsed, the soul remains in the world to complete 
its earthly existence as a homeless wanderer. 
Being withont an abode, this wander-soul endeav- 
ours to find a resting-place in the body of some 
human being— a new-born child, if possible. The 
bush-soul dwells in the body of a wild animal in 
some part of the bush ; the* man himself possibly 
does not know the animal or the part of the couutiy"; 
the animal and the human owner of the bush-soul 
die simultaneously. The shadow-soul exists in the 
man’s shadow, and the Negro is careful to keep in 
the shade at noon- tide, so as not to lose his shadow- 
soul. When the sun sets, the shadow-soul takes 
its rest, and at sunrise awakes in great strength 
and length ; but it can be destroyed by an enemy 
thrusting a weapon through it ; and the death of 
the shadow-soul brings death to its human possessor. 
Of the dream-soul there is much to be said. When 
the Negro is awake, his dream-soul is practically 
dormant ; but, as soon as the man goes to sleep, it 
endeavours to escape from its human prison and 
enjoy itself with other dream-souls. A dream, 
therefore, results from the escape of the dream-soul, 
which, wandering forth, encounters the dream- 
souls of other men and the souls or indwelling 
spirits of inanimate things. When the man 
aAvakes, the dream-soul returns, the mouth being 
the means of egress and ingress. But, should the 
chain of the dream be broken by the sleeper being 
suddenly awakened, there is the danger of the 
dieam-soul being shut out. Such a catastrophe 
reduces immediate illness, the other three souls 
eing affected at once ; and, unless the dream -soul 
can be conjured back into the body forthwith, the 
case must prove fatal. The dieam-soul can be 
brought back only by a fetishman, or witch-doctor, 
who is possessed of the power of catching it and 
returning it to its proper place, by way of the 
patient’s mouth. With regard to the wander-soul, 
i,e. the immortal soul with a period of mundane 
existence remaining after the death of the body to 
which it belonged, its first object is to find a body 
from which the dream-soul is temporarily absent, 
and to take its place. This introduction of a 
! strange soul, of course, deranges the body, and the 
witch-doctor, having been summoned and having 
discovered the presence of the wander-soul in the 
body, proceeds to draw it out, and insert the dream- 
soul in its stead. But the witch-doctor does not ‘ 
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allow the wander-soul to go free, for, as a rule, a 
suhscriptiou is got up, and the witch-doctor takes 
the Spirit home, with a promise to educate it, so 
that it may be able to find its way straight to soul- 
land, though, as often as not, he lets it slip into 
the body of a new-born child, who soon dies of 
convulsions. 

The belief in the four souls is not universal 
throughout Negroland. The Tshis hold that in 
every man there dwells a hra^ or guardian-spirit, 
which leaves the man at his death and becomes 
a sisa, but can, within a given time, revert to the 
position of a hra by being re-born in a new body. 
Should such re-birth not take place, the sisa must 
quit the world for si^a-land (somewhere bevond 
the river Volta). But even thence it is able to 
return to the world as an evil spirit, and enter 
a body from which the hra is for the time absent. 
Thus the Tcra of the Tshis is somewhat similar to 
the immortal soul of some of the other tribes, and 
it performs also the functions of the dream-soul ; 
but the shadow-soul and the bush-soul are not 
acknowledged. 

The Gas divide the hra (or Ida) into two distinct 
souls, or guardian-spirits, the one male and the 
other female, the former being well-disposed, and 
the latter evilly-disposed. The man acts according 
to their advice j in other words, they represent his 
Jonscience. 

The Ewes hold views similar to those of the^ 
Tshis, but they have no equivalent for ^a-land, 
the wander-soul continuing as such, or being re- 
born either in a human body or in the body of 
some animal. In the latter case it shows its dis- 
position towards mankind hy its choice of an 
animal ; if malignant, it enters the body of a beast 
of prey ; if well-disposed, the body of a harmless 
animal. 

The Yoruhas have three souls, dwelling respec- 
tively in the stomach, the head, and the great toe. 
Of these the stomach-soul is of greatest import- 
ance, and shares all the food that the man eats ; 
the head-soul guides the man in all his actions, 
and has special ofierings (usually the blood of 
fowls) made to it ; the toe-soul receives attention 
only when the man is about to undertake a long 
journey. 

But, whatever the number of souls that the 
Negro or Bantu believes to dwell in his body, the 
general idea is always the same, viz. that, as long 
as life remains, the body, like everything else, 
contains an indwelling spirit or several indwelling 
spirits ; that, if the belief is in more than one such 
indwelling spirit, then one — the immortal soul — has 
higher functions than the others and has a future 
existence. Concerning the nature of this future 
existence beliefs differ, but the leva of the Tshi, the 
Ida of the Ga, the luwo of the Ewe, the iwin of the 
Yoruba, the inxna of the Mpongwe, the ilina of 
the Benga, the nsisim of the Fang, the nhulu of 
the Ejort, and the mmortal soul of other tribes, 
by whatever name it is known, continue to exist 
m one form or another after the death of the body 
with which they had previously been connected. 

No Tshi doubts the fact that the material corpse 
remains in the grave where it has been placed, hut 
he holds that at death the indwelling spirit, and 
at the same time the man^s individuality, in a 
shadowy form, qnit the body. Thus from the 
latter there emanate the man’s immortal soul 
{kra) and his ghost (srahTnan) — shadowy repre- 
sentation of the living man. The ghost goes to 
the ' land of ghosts ’ {s^^akmanaazi), hut not 
necessarily at once. If the deceased completed 
his proper term of life, the ghost proceeds to the 
other world forthwith ; but, if the mau was killed, 
or died before his time, the ghost remains on the 
earth to haunt people, until taken in hand by the 


priests and forced to depart. Ghost-land be- 
lieved to he beneath the earth, hut is similar in 
every respect to the world, and the ghost retains 
the same status as the man held when alive. For 
the latter reason funeral customs are of supreme 
importance ; the ghost of a chief must have its 
retinue of ghost-slaves, or their equivalent in 
ghost- wealth, and the ghosts of the man’s clothes, 
property, food, etc., must accompany the ghost- 
chief ; otheiwise he will not be received witli due 
reject hy his fellow-ghosts. 

The Ewes believe also in ghost-land, and in the 
flitting of the indwelling spirit at death, but the 
actions of their hewo are not quite the same as 
those of the hra of the Tshis. It becomes a noli 
(corresponding to sisa)y but there is no wo^i-land 
for its eventual disposal ; it may be re-horn as a 
luwo in a new -horn infant or transmigrate into the 
body of an animal ; failing either of these, it be- 
comes a wandering noli, with poweis of doing good 
or evil. 

The Yoruhas have made further develo_pments 
in the conception of what takes place at death. 
Thej have the ghost and the ghost-land like the 
Tshis and the Ewes, but they believe that, unless 
the funeral-rites are properly performed, the ghost 
cannot go to ghost-land, and, therefore, wanders 
as a ghost on the earth, until hunted down by evil 
spirits and dispatched to' an uncomfortable place 
set apart for stray ghosts, from which there is no 
return. They also say that it is possible for a 
ghost to return from ghost-land and commence life 
apart in a new-horn infant. This is not a little 
confusing, for apparently here the ghost is re- 
garded as the maus soul. 

But none of these tribes dwelling westward of 
the Niger believe that metempsychosis always 
j takes place. They occasionally observe in a child 
! a marked resemblance to some deceased relative, 

I whose individuality, ghost, or spirit they imagine 
I must have been re- born in the infant. It is 
probably due, therefore, to the fact that metem- 
psychosis is not universally believed in that the 
aim of this ‘ school,’ as was pointed out above, is 
to preserve human life. With this object all 
sacrifices are made to the gods and spirits. Death 
must be averted at all costs, for the after-life is an 
unknown quantity. 

In the region lying between the Niger and the 
Cameroons the belief in re-incarnation is practi- 
cally universal, though, where the true Negro 
merges into the Bantu (e.y.. Cross River), the 
people have various opinions as to what happens 
to the soul or human indwelling spirit at death. 
According to Partridge, the majority of the Cross 
River natives have no definite ideas on the subject ; 
there are some (possibly from intercourse with 
Christian missionaries) who believe that the spirit 
goes up to live with the ‘ big god ’ in the sky ; 
others that it passes into the sacred tree which 
every village possesses, and which the people call 
their ‘ life ’ ; others that it is re-horn in an infant 
or in a wild animal ; and others that it wanders 
about, as a species of evil apparition, to haunt the 
world. Yet these Cross River people do think 
that they can, to a certain extent, control the 
destiny of the soul, and help it to attain one or 
other of the above resting-places. In the Oil Rivers, 
however, where it is held that re-incarnation is 
the natural and only fate of the human soul, the 
Negro’s one concern is to guide and control the 
actions of the soul from the moment when it leaves 
the body until its re-birth in an infant, in order 
that it may be re-hom into the same status as it 
previously had. A soul of a dead chief, e,g., must 
be re-bom in an infant who will some day become 
a chief. This guidance and control of the soul is 
undertaken hy the febishmen— -not only the head 
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of th^ house, who is ipso facto the family fetish- 
man, hut also by the fraternity of fetishmen, 
corresponding to the priesthood in other parts. 
As soon as the breath leaves the body, the fetish- 
men take the soul in hand, and the elaborate 
funeral-rites connected with the burial of a chief, 
with the gifts, sacrifices, etc., are for the purpose 
of proclaiming the rank of the dead man wnen the 
soul reaches soul-land. Human sacrifices are much 
more important here than among the Tshis and 
other western tribes. There wealth in any form 
can take the place of slaves, for, as long as the 
ghost-ehief arrives in ghost-land ^Yith sufficient 
wealth, his position is established. The soul, 
however, with re-birth in prospect, must be ac- 
companied by a retinue befitting its rank, to keep 
■up its dignity until the time arrives for re- 
incarnation. The length of time that this takes 
varies, for it depends on the birth of a suitable 
infant. But during this interval the fetishmen 
believe that they are able to hold intercourse 
with the soul, and to guide it in the way that it 
should go. 

Although the Oil Biver natives concern them- 
selves so much with the destiny of the soul after 
death, they are not callous of life. On the con- 
trary, they desire long life for themselves and their 
friends, because, unless the soul lives its allotted 
time in the body, it cannot have acquired all the 
knowledge necessary for its re-incarnation. Hence 
witches, who, by means of evil spirits, cause pre- 
mature death, are here, as elsewhere in W. Africa, 
regarded with intense hatred, and ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, it being one of the duties of the fetishman 
to hunt them down, and counteract their evil 
deeds. The Mpongwe native believes that at 
death his indwelling spirit, or immortal soul 
leaves the body and passes into the spirit- 
world, which he vaguely imagmes to be everywhere 
around him, including the air that he breathes. 
The spirit (in an invisible form, of couise) then 
continues its existence as a spirit in a spirit-world, 
much resembling the world m which the man had 
lived, the spirits of his wives and other property 
being with him, and his hunger being satisfied 
with the spiritual essence of earthly food. The 
majority or these spirits have no fixed place of 
abode, but wander about ; some take up their 
residence temporarily in natural objects— moun- 
tains, rocks, trees, etc. — while others enter the 
bodies of wild beasts. Not one would willingly 
become a wanderer were it left to itself, but, at 
the death of the body which it tenanted, would 
settle down in the village and house where the 
body had spent its life. This, however, would be 
inconvenient to the family of the deceased, as no 
son wishes to be perpetually interfered with by 
the spirit of his father, and consequently every 
endeavour is made, by firing guns and beating 
drums, to frighten away the spirit whenever it 
becomes disembodied. 

Since, in the opinion of a Mpongwe native, a 
disembodied human soul possesses in its new exist- 
ence the good and bad q^ualities of the dead man 
in whom it dwelt during life, it is capable of good 
or bad actions towards mankind. But by the 
medium of the fetishmen man is able to avert evil, 
and, indeed, to induce good, at the hands of the 
spirits (see below, § 4), One point, however, must 
be borne in mind, viz. that any influence which 
a man may obtain over a spirit can be but tempo- 
rary, for the spirit never ceases to exist, and can 
never be destroyed. 

Lastly, the Fjort people do not differ very widely 
from the Mpongwe people in their ideas concerning 
the human soxu. At aeath the nknlu of a good 
man may remain about the house of the deceased 
for twenty days, alter which it passes into the 


spirit- world, which is everysvhere, though most of 
the spirits dwell in the woods and forests. The 
chimhind% as it is now called, is hostile to mankind 
in general, and is, in fact, an evil spirit of the 
worst description. The soul of the Fjort, however, 
does not always join the spirit-world quietly and 
at oncej e.g., in the case of a corpse whose eyes 
are not closed special precautions have to be taken 
as to the disposal of the body, or the family of the 
deceased will die. Moreover, if the chimbindi of 
such an individual is seen by a member of the 
family, that member may die; if the chimbindi 
beats him, he will certamly die. Again, some- 
times the soul refuses to become a chimbindi, and 
then it is necessary for a priest or fetishman to 
pass it into the head of some member of the de- 
ceased’s family. The spirit of the dead man {nhulu 
yianzi) is then able to hold intercourse with his 
family. 

What happens to the souls of bad people (e.^., 
witches) seems to be doubtful. It is possible, how- 
ever, to imagine that, since the bodies of witches 
are hurled from the summits of the highest precipices, 
to be broken to pieces on the rocks below or thrown 
into rivers to be washed away to the sea, the people 
believe that, in thus dealing with them, they 
destroy their souls also. Otherwise there would 
be no object in these drastic methods, and, it must 
he remembered, the Negro thinks deeply, and does 
nothing without a purpose. Still, there is a belief 
that the nknlu of a dead witch may be passed into 
the head of a living witch, and thus continue its 
existence, while some say that the chimbindi of a 
witch remains for ever to haunt the place where 
the witch died. 

4. Priests, fetishmen, and witchcraft. The 
origin of the priesthood in the greater part of 
W. Africa was undoubtedly the inability or un- 
willingness of the people to manage their own re- 
ligious affairs, and in all probability the first piiests 
were men — either more intellectual or more cun- 
ning than their fellows— who gained a local reputa- 
tion as soothsayers, and on whose prognostications 
the community placed ^eat reliance. When they 
had once acquired a hold over the people, it was a 
simple matter to increase their power by the in- 
vention of mysterious rites and ceremonies, and, 
aware that they were not immune from the effects 
of old age or from death, they trained a younger 
generation in their art. Thus a special class grew 
up, whose members, in the course of time, may 
perhaps have imagined that their practices were 
real, that they themselves possessed attributes not 
given to 01 dinary human bein^, and that they 
w^ere able, by incantations and similar methods, to 
avert or bring dowui the wrath of the god who 
was their special care. Believing this, the Negro 
consults the priest on all occasions, paying film 
what he asks. Should he wish to compass the 
death of an enemy, he goes to his piiest, who, 
inspired by his god, prepares a ‘ medicine ’ to biing 
about the desired end, or instructs the applicant 
how by some other means the enemy can be 
secretly destroyed. Should he wdsh for a charm 
or amulet as a preventive of misfortune, his priest 
will sell him one. Moreover, it is the priest who 
conducts the proceedings w^hen trial by ordeal is 
resorted to, in order to discover the perpetrator of 
a crime. The power of the priests is without limit, 
though the natives maintain that it is the god that 
strikes or assists, and that the priest is merely 
the agent or mouthpiece of the god. 

Among the Gold Coast tribes the priesthood, 
although certainly a fraternity, has no real organ- 
ii^ltbion. Each deity worshipped by the people has 
its priests or priestesses, but all are equal, work 
together for the common cause, and owe no all^i- 
anee to any one. The people themselves, however, 
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recognize a difterence in the individual abilities of priest is a fetishman, but the fetishman is Sot a 
their priests, and credit some with possessing true priest. 

superior powers. Among the Ewes of the Slave In the Oil Rivers, as has been pointed out, the 
Coast the priesthood had developed into an organ- one great guiding motive of the religion of the 
ization, the pne&ts of each of the more important people is to deal with the human "Oiil aiLcr fleaui. 
gods forming themselves into a separate brother- This is the principal concern of the fetishmen 
hood, or sect, with proper rules and a distinct {jtijumen), of whom there is a large fraternity, i.e, 
ritual, the king of a country usually being their men who have no other profession, and who, doubt- 
head. Priestesses also are more numerous here less, came into existence much in the same way as 
than on the Gold Coast. The Yoruba priesthood the priests. But here the head of each house 
is more highly organized still, and is in intimate considers himself the fetishman of the house, 
connexion with the Ogboni secret society (see although at times he may deem it necessary to 
below, § 7). In most cases the chief of a kingdom call in some outside fetishman more skilled than 
or State is chief of the society, and as such is, ex himself in the ways of the spirit- world— and the 
officio, head of the priesthood, which is divided into spirit- world rules the unfortunate Negro with a 
three oideis, each being subdivided into classes, rod of iron. Besides the guidance of the recently- 
In the first order there are three classes : (1) the disembodied human soul, fetishmen have many 
priests of Ifa (the god of divination), who are other duties to perform— all the duties (uncon- 
superior to all other priests, and have two high nected with worship) mentioned above as being 
priests at their head ; (2) those of Osanhin and performed by the priesthood elsewhere. 

Aroni (gods of medicine), who practise medicine ; Among the Mpongwe-speaking tribes the fetish- 
and(3) thoseof Obatalaand Odudua. In the second man wields far moie power than even in the Oil 
order there are two classes : (1) priests of Shango ; Rivers ; for the Mpongwe native, although he cares 
and (2) priests of all other gods, except Orisha- nothing for gods, is overwhelmed with the vast 
Oko. The third order is also divided into two concourse of the spirits of the spirit-world, who are 
classes: (1) piiests of Orisha-Oko (god of agri- ever striving to thwart him. He desires prosperity 
culture) ; and (2) priests of such gods as are sup- in this world, and this prosperity he can obtain 
posed to be deified men. In addition to these only by gaming a mastery over the evil spirits 
orders and classes, there are also grades among the which stand in his way. He himself, as an 
priests of a class ; e,g,, the priests of Shango are ordinary man, is unable to battle with such 
presided over by a chief priest (the mayha) and spirits, out from the fetishmen he can buy * medi- 
twelve senior priests, each with a title and a place ernes’ and charms wherewith to overcome all 
in order of precedence. Priests of the respective difficulties ; for the fetishmen possess the power of 
orders are distinguishable one from the other, and controlling all spiiits, by means of one great and 
some of the classes have distinctive marks or strong spirit with whom they are on intimate 
badges. Thus, the priests of the first order all terms. 

wear white ; those of the second order wear red South of these godless and priestless regions we 
and white, and shave the crown of the head ; and find among the Fjort people both priests and fetish- 
those of the third have a small white paint-mark on men ; for here, perhaps more than anywhere else in 
the forehead. Again, the priests of Ifa wear armlets W, Africa, there is a well-defined dividing line 
of palm-fibre and carry a cow-tail whisk ; those of between the higher and the lower forms of religion. 
Obatala wear necklaces of white heads ; and those In the former, as has been said, there is the emt of 
of Shango necklaces of black, red, and white beads ; Nzambi and the mysteries connected with the 
those of Ogun have an iron bracelet on the left arm, nk%ci-ci, concerned with which are the king, chief, 
and those of Osbnn brass armlets and anklets, or head of the family, and the trae priest {nganga- 
As a rule, a Yoniha priest’s sons follow in their nzamhi, or nganga-nkici-c%). But this priesthood 
father’s footsteps, though the priesthood is also differs from that of the Slave Coast and Gold 
recruited from outside. There are regular institu- Coast in that it is not a fraternity, for each priest 
tions where boys and girls are trained for the is independent and works for himself on lines of 
offices of priest and priestess, the novitiate occupy- his own, though always through that power which 
ing two or three years, during which many strange is considered to fill the earth and everything 
and mysterious ceremonies take place. yielded by the earth, and which comes from 

It uulJ be observed, therefore, that a true priest Nzambi, i.e. Mother Earth. To the lower form of 
is one who concerns himself with the worship of religion belong the fetishmen who woik by ‘black 
one particular god. This does not, however, pre- art,’ such as the nganga^nkauei and the nganga- 
^ elude him from believing in the existence of other nkici-mhowu (‘keeper of a nail-fetish’). The de- 
gods; he does believe in their existence and in the scriptions given below of spirits and charms will 
sincerity of the priests who serve them, but his make clear the methods of these fetishmen, Be- 
attentions are all devoted to the service of his own sides the true priests and fetishmen, there is a 
god, from whom he is convinced, or pretends, that third class of nqanga, the nganga-hilongo, who is 
he can obtain for the followers of the god whatever regarded by the people almost as a fetishman, but 
they req^uire. But, besides the ceremonial worship who, in reality, is merely a medical practitioner, 
which he perfonna for his god, the priest has other with a knowledge of herbs. This knowledge he 
funotmns ; he ia a diviner, a maker and seller of keeps in his family, but his methods of using it 
* medicines ’ and charms, and, at times, even a are quite rational. 

judge and executioner. ^ In fact, he is not only a Priests and fetishmen are frequently described 
true priest, but also a feti^man (sometimes termed by Europeans as ‘ witch-doctors ’ or ‘ medicine-men ’ 
‘ \ritch-doctor,^ or ‘ medicine-man’). ^ ■ — ^terms which leave the impression that these 

Eastwards of the^ Niger, in the Oil Rivers, and individuals practise witchcraft, or, to use an old 
thence southwards, in the Mpongwe country,, true term, are ‘in league with the devil.’ In a sense 
priests are rare, for the worship of gods is hardly this is true ; at any rate, the fetishmen profess to 
rewgnized ; but fetishmen are numerous. The he able to hold communion with all kinds of evil 
mner^ce between a true priest and a fetishman is spirits, and to be able to dispense ‘medicines’ in 
that the former devotes himself to some particular order to bring about any desired results. On the 
god, maintaining certain foms and ceremonies^ftf other hand, no small part of the duties of the 
worship, wrmreas the latter deals with all gods and priests or fetishmen is the detection of witches, the 
f spirits of every degree, dispensing charms and frustration of their evil designs on human beings, 
medicines, conducting trials, etc. The true and their condemnation to death. The fetishman 
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is therefore not a friend of witches. As a matter 
of fact, there appears to he very little difference 
between the methods ascribed to the witch and 
those of the fetishman; but the native has an 
abhorrence of a witch, because he believes that 
she possesses powers not possessed by priests and 
fetishmen, that she strikes secretly (by poison, 
etc.), and that she has at her beck and call a host 
of evil spirits about which the fetishman knows 
nothing. Of this witch-power the priests and 
fetislimen are undoubtedly jealous ; the witch is 
infrinmng their rights, so, for the most part, they 
uphold the native in his hatred of witches, and do 
all in their power to get rid of them. Since to be 
suspected of being a witch means immediate trial 
by ordeal and certain death, or even death without 
trial, no one proclaims that she practises witch- 
craft ; and in all probability the idea of the exist- 
ence of witches is kept alive solely by the fetish- 
men, in order to explain away their own failures. 
Witches, they say, can produce sickness and 
death, can kill swiftly or slowly, by passing evil 
spirits into the human body, and are ever endeav- 
ouring to undo all the good done by the priests and 
f etishm en. Among the many cruel* acts wnth which 
they are credited may be mentioned the charge 
that they catch wandering dream-souls in traps 
and on baited fish-hooks, and prevent them from 
returning to the bodies from which they have 
absented themselves, until purchased by a fetish- j 
man. At the same time, although the priests hate^ 
witches as rivals and as enemies to what they con- 
sider an elevating religion, and although fetishmen 
hate them for somewhat similar reasons, and be- 
cause a witch -belief has a bad efiect on thecom- 
munity, the fact remains that in some parts this 
hatred is not instilled into the people by the priests 
or fetishmen, yet it is as intense as elsewhere. 
Moreover, the belief in witches is strengthened by 
the strange fact that not infrequently a ’\^oman 
accused of witchcraft confesses that she is a witch 
Wizards are not unknown in W. Afri^, but they 
are far less numerous than witches ; in fact they 
are rare. 

Whether the methods of the priest and feti-h- 
man be called witchcraft, fetishism, or anything 
else is a matter of small importance. The distinc-* 
tion between their methods and those of the wizard 
or witch is said to be that the latter secretly causes 
sickness oi death (usually by poison), and denies 
that he or she does so, whereas the priest or fetish- 
man practises openly, is acknowledged by the people 
as following a legitimate calling, and maintams 
that all his actions are for the welfare of the 
people. It is a distinction without a difference; 
for the priest or fetishman can be procured to assist 
in the makmg-away with an enemy, using for the : 
urpose the identical means said to be employed j 
y witches— such as * medicines ’ and the calling-in 1 
of evil spirits. 

5, Spirits and charms.— The whole difficulty of 
the NegTo’s life arises from his firm belief in the 
existence all around him of countless evil spirits. 
The air, the earth, the under-earth, are ail filled 
with spirits of the spirit- world. The mere mattei 
of his gods and their worship does not cause him 
much uneasiness; he supports a priest to look 
after them, he propitiates them with the necessary 
offerings, and he feels convinced that he has done 
his duty. He has no love for any of his gods, but 
he fears their ability to do him harm. He has the 
utmost faith in his priest, and he knows that he 
himself cannot wrestle with a god — a superhuman 
being. With the host of minor spirits, i.e. super- 
natural beings, however, things are difierent ; for, 
by cunning and other metbods, they can be suc- 
cessfully kept under, prevented from working de- 
struction, and even made benevolent. It is no 


longer a matter of propitiation, but one of hard 
fighting— pitting one spirit against another, and 
leaving them to fight it out. The arrangements 
for these trials of strength entail a vast amount of 
trouble. 

Superhuman god-spirits, including the indwelling 
spirits of natural objects and the indwelling spirits, 
or embodied ‘ souls, ’ of human beings, have already 
been discussed. What remains to be dealt with is 
that great army of spirits of the spirit -world, per- 
vading the universe, hemming in the Negro and 
Bantu on all sides, and influencing every action of 
man. 

In the Bantu (Gabun and Loango) mind spirits 
are graded according to rank, and it seems to be 
the general idea that the spirits of gods that are 
worshipped are superior to all others (of course, 
among god-'worshipping people), and that human 
embodied souls are superior to the spirits of things 
non-hninan. But these two main classes are sub- 
divided into several grades, and the lower spirits 
are also subdivided into grades. Miss Kingsley 
maintains^ that there are two classes higher than 
human souls, several classes equal to human souls, 
and at least eleven classes lower than the latter ; 
and she further maintains that spirits which are 
human disembodied souls remain in that class for 
all time, never passing into a higlier or a louder 
Ma'io therefore, denies the deification of 

*'i nijiu 1;. i ig- in W. Africa. The most reliable 
..u *>01; \ .»ri' -die submet, so far as the Mpongwe- 
speaking tribes of the Gabun are concerned, Nassau,® 
names six classes which affect human afiairs : 

(1) Inina is the human embodied soul, which, on becoming 
disembodied and pe«9mg into the world of spint®, continues to 
talve an interest in hirnari affairs, more especiall; 111 the affairs 
of the famflv inth which it was connected when einooched. (-) 
Ihamoo la Ine name api^hed to a class of sp.iiis with the power 
of appearing in ghcsirliKe form and fiightemng human beings. 
Abahioo (plur ) ha\e no fixed abodes, can appear at'vwhere and 
at an> time, ar-d aie thought to he tne spirita of cUi J ance'^tftrs. 
Thei are much dieaded and are worshipped wbetlier tno\ are 
umveisally malevolent is not certain, but, when a man is ‘pos- 
sessed of a deiil,’ it IS generally an ibamln that has entered into 
him and has robe cast out. (3) nhnda^ and daga 

SlTQ the disembodied souls of men w hich have taken up a teiiipo- 
laiy residence in natural objects, such as lovks, trees, etc 
They aie reverenced and offerings are made to them by passera- 
by, who fear to incur their displeasure. The oinhniri is the 
soul of a chief, the nhinda that of an ordinary uaiive of the 
country, and the olaga that of a stranger In many^ respects 
they resemble the local deities and the private gods of the Gold 
Coast tribes, but they have no priesthood and communicate 
with man direct. They also have the power of causing sickness 
by entering into human beings (4) The mondi is an evil spirit 
gieatly feared, which brings disease and all kinds of trouble to 
humanity by taking possession of the body, from which it has 
to be expelled by exorcizing some stronger spirit to fight it. 
(5) Yaka is a family fetish supposed to contain the spirits of 
ancestors ; and for its edification portions of the bones, eyes, 
skull, etc , of generations of deceased members of the family 
are carefully preserved. The greatest reverence is paid to the 
yaka, offerings of food and drink are made to it, and it is con- 
sulted on all occasions , for the people believe that the spirits 
of their ancestors continue to take the deepest interest in the 
affairs of the family. (6) The last kmd is the spirit that enters 
into a wild animal for the purpose of doing some ev il act This 
may be any ordinary spirit of the spirit-world, or it may even be 
the indwelling spirit of a living human being temporarily absent 
from the body. But such possession of a wild beast is not per- 
manent, \.€.y It is not the same thing as transmigration of 
souls. 

All these Mpongwe spirits are in one way 
or another derived fiom or connected with the 
human soul, and they are for the most pait dis- 
tinctly malevolent. They are not unlike some of 
the spirits believed in by the Gold Coast and Slave 
Coast tribes. It will be remembered that the hra 
(of the Gold Coast tribes), when disembodied, be- 
comes a sim, that it can be re-born as a kra in a 
human body, but its proper destination issisaAmd, 
Occasionally the sisa leaves si^ot-land and returns 
to dwell in the world as an evil spirit, sometimes 
passing itself into the body of a ild beast. The 
tuwo of the Ewe people (Slave Coast) becomes a 

1 West African Studies, p. 170. 

2 Fetichism in W. Africa, p* 64 ff. 
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nolii and, failing re-birth in a human body or in 
that of a wild animal, it remains on the earth as a 
good or an evil spirit. Among the Yorubas there 
is the belief in evil spirits known as ahiJm^ dwell- 
ing every where in uninhabited tracts of country, 
and apparently similar in origin to the sisa. The 
ahikuy it is thought, suffers from hunger, thirst, 
and other privations, and his particular object is to 
enter the body of a child, and share the child’s 
food, comforts, etc. Since, however, the ahikics 
are more numerous than children, they form a 
compact among themselves that any ahikit fortu- 
nate enough to take up its residence in the body 
of a child shall support, with food, etc., a certain 
number of its fellow evil spirits. The consequence 
is that the child possessed of an ahiku, having to 
share its food with many other ahikus^ soon sickens 
and frequently dies. There are, of coui'se, methods 
of ridding the child of the evil spirits — enticing 
the ahiku and its fellows to quit the child to par- 
take of savoury food placed somewhere close by, 
and then, while the spirits are eating, tying rings 
and bells round the child’s ankles, in order to 
scare the evil beings away altogether ; or rubbing 
pepper into small cuts made on the child’s body, 
which is supposed to be an effective method. The 
heavy infant mortality in this part of W. Africa 
is ascribed to the evil operations of abikns, with 
whom witches are held to be in league. 

Not unlike the ombwiri of the Mpongwe people 
are certain tree-spirits believed in by the Yorubas, 
such as the spirit that dwells in the ashorin tree, 
that which dwells in the apa tree, and that of the 
silk-cotton tree. Before cutting down any of these 
trees, the woodman makes offerings to their spirits. 
But these are not regarded as the spirits of local 
deities, though very possibly they were at one 
time j and they differ nrom the ombwiH, which is 
a human disembodied soul. It is said that witches 
assemble at night round these trees, whose spirits 
th^ invoke to assist them in their malpractices. 

The dislike which a native has to discussing 
with Europeans matters which he feels will be 
ridiculed is accountable for the lack of detailed 
information concerning the spirit-beliefs of the 
people; yet enough information is at hand to 
enable us to form some idea of the W. African’s 
conception of the inmates of the spii it- world. It 
is certain that both Negi*oes and Bantu think that 
there are spirits without number everywhere ; that, 
as a spirit's existence never ends, the spirit- world 
grows more congested every day and every hour ; 
that the majority of the spirits of the moie active I 
kind are disembodied souls of men ; and that they 
are nearly always maliciously inclined towards 
mankind. Questioned as to what he thinks a spirit 
is like, the native will reply that, though it is 
usually invisible, it is similar in foim to a human 
being, or to something with whose form he is 
familiar. He believes that the spirit is material ; 
his mind is not capable of conceiving anything 
else ; and, if he has not himself seen a spirit, he 
knows many people who have. Moreover, there 
are few natives who have not experienced, on a 
dark night in the bush, the clammy touch of some 
spirit, and fled from it for dear life. 

As to what may be termed the lower order of 
spirits, some are good and some evil, and an idea 
of their number can be formed by recalling what 
has been said of the indwelling spirit Sieory. 
Everything not made by human hands has an in- 
dwelling spirit^the lower animals, the earth, the 
grass, flowers, herbs, etc. Knowing this, one can 
understand the notions of * medicines ’ entertained 
by the people. The spirits of certain things, 
when properly dealt with by trained fetishmen, 
can be made subservient to the will of the fetish- 
men, and their powers thus utilized for certain 


purposes. The fetishmen are well aware <)f tiie 
medicinal properties of various herbs, but whether 
they believe in the spirit theory is probably open 
to doubt. Still, by upholding the belief, they are 
able, while effecting a cure for some simple illness 
by the administration of a simple drug, to increase 
their reputation as fetishmen ; for the administra- 
tion of the drug is always accompanied by mysteri- 
ous ceremonies and incantations ; and the invoca- 
tion of the spirits of the various ingredients of the 
drug is kept well to the front. 

In this manner arises the charm, or fetish, 
certainly of the Bantu, if not also of the Negro. 
In one respect at least there is no difference between 
the amulets, or charms, of the Negroes and those of 
the Bantu, viz. their use, Avhich is to protect the 
wearer or possessor from evil spirits, and to guide 
and assist him in all undertakings. The Gold 
Coast Negro creates a certain class of charm foi 
himself through the medium of his suhman (see 
above, § 2. i. (e)), but besides these there are the 
numerous charms made and sold by the priests of 
all the god-worshipping Negro tribes, and such 
charms are always consecrated to a god, the priest 
maintaining that the ingredients in the charms are 
derived from a god and are consecrated to the god. 
The priest, theiefore, keeps up the fiction of the 
religious nature of these charms, because he there- 
by strengthens the people’s faith in their gods, and 
at the same time adds to his own importance as 
sole intermediary between man and the god whom 
he serves. 

A brief description of some of the charms and 
^ medicines ’ sold by the priests of the Gold Coast 
and Slave Coast may be of interest, as showing 
the faith of the Negroes. The following may be 
taken as typical of those found to exist among all 
the god- worshipping tribes dwelling westward of 
the Niger. 

As a protection from wild beasts, an amulet made of teeth 
and claws of animals is used ; to ward off sickness, a human 
tooth and a Popo bead strung together and worn round the 
neck, or a lump of clay adorned with cowries and pieces of 
broken pottery To protect a family from various injuries, a 
scarecrow resembling a man is planted in front of the house. 
To prevent bullets and other missiles from taking effect, the 
tail of a horse, cow, or goat is waved in front of the bod}*' dur- 
ingbattle. To protect a house from fire, a charm is made of 
hare’s fur Anklets, bracelets, and necklaces of sacred beads 
are worn by women prior to childbirth m order to keep awa\ 
evil spirits ; and for a similar purpose such things are fastened 
CO the chdd as soon as ic comes into the world Amu'eis con- 
tai»iiiv\anous preparations are worn to keep away particular 
ailments, such as headache ; and similar things are hung up in 
-ho n^'ld*- 10 prott s': the crops Siiings of lea*, or of feathers 
1 re ''ii‘>p<-ndod o’-or ,m doorwai or 'utom u i>aiii to siai the in- 
road- 01 p\il &p r'i>. T'lon tliero an tae * ii.t d'eii'Oa ’ piepared 
.w ii'c jirie-l" and sold to the I'ooplu foi spe ‘I'll p irposcs, m 7 . 
n'ai-io po\der^ .p.d wh’ch, wren u-'^d a^> d'rectefi. 

«• lil luodncL cer.ai” U; .j*.- Tne aniu'L'.s a. id vnaiiria are used 
. - pre\eni .\'-5 >> u l; e^e ‘i'.-'cli:.nea’ aio .’.■syd othei u-l , and, 
in many cases, those using them, as well as the priest w'ho 
supplied them, w^ould, if detected, be dealt with as witches. 
There are powders which, if blowm ag:ainst a door or window, 
will cause it to open forthwith ; othei s scattered on an enenij ‘s 
footpiints will drive him mad, or blown after an enemy will 
cause his death ; while there are unguents which will produce 
love or will even cause a man to lend money to another. In 
fact, the priests are prepared to sell * medicines ’ to meet all 
the requirements of their customers, w'ho, firml> believing in the 
ejfficacy of the ‘ medicines,’ are ever m dread of their being used 
against them Consequently, The priest does a double trade ; 
for, if a man thinks that his enemy has purchased a * medicine ’ 
to be used against him, he w'lll obtain from his own priest a 
counteracting powder. 

In reality there is very little difference between 
the charms and ‘ medicines ’ of the priest and those 
of the fetishman ; the former are connected with a 
god or gods, while the latter are spirit-born. In 
the creation of both, secrecy, mystery, incanta- 
tions, and weird ceremonies are ever present. Yet 
charms are certainly not regarded by the Negroes 
of the Slave Coast, etc., as of such vital import- 
ance to their ivelfare as they are by the Bantu of 
the Gahun and Loango districts. These Bantu 
stake everything on the possession of charms, and 
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to tlfe Mpongwe-speaking people they are the 
essence of religion. Possibly this is the earliest 
form of, and the nearest approach to, true fetishism 
in W. Africa. It is, tlierefore, of considerable 
interest. The Mpongwe native has only one idea 
in life : he desires to secure material prosperity for 
himself and his family, i.e. to live in comfortable 
circumstances to a good old age ; for, although he 
may have some hazy idea of a future life, the 
general belief is that beyond the grave there is 
only the world of spirits and constant -wrangling. 
Now, these spirits of the dead swarm round the 
living, and are always trying to annoy them ; but 
by taking due precautions (getting possession of 
the proper charms) the Mpongwe imagines that he 
is able to frustrate the evil designs of the spirits. 
Each man, therefore, works for himself, and shapes 
his own destiny by means of charms (or fetishes, 
for the term is here permissible). But man him- 
self cannot create his own charms, and thus the 
fraternity of trained fetishmen holds the people in 
an iron grasp, dispensing charms at varying prices. 

Before the Mpongwe is old enough to be the 
owner of charms and to understand their value, 
his parents or the fetislimen perform certain cere- 
monies for him, as a protection against evil spirits. 
On reaching years of discretion, he begins to battle 
with the spirits, and procures from the fetishmen 
the necessary weapons of defence and offence, in 
the shape of charms and ‘ medicines.’ The amulets 
or charms used by the people of the Mpongwe 
country, and supplied by the fetishmen, take 
almost any form, but usually consist of some small 
article capable of holding the ingredients necessary 
for the special pui'pose for which the charm is re- 
q^uired. It may be a shell, a horn, or, in fact, 
anything, but the preparation placed in it by the 
fetishman varies. His assortment of materials 
extensive, and includes such things as the ashes of 
herbs, plants, and bones, portions selected from 
human bodies or from the bodies of wild beasts, 
etc., which, with incantations and mystic rites, he 
prepares and mixes in strictest privacy. In mak- 
ing his compounds, he works on methodical lines, 
each ingredient being supposed to have its pioper 
use ; and, although the effect may be imaginary, 
the fetishman is careful to have what he considers 
the right materials in his concoctions. 

E.g,, a man has a grudge against another ; he goes to the 
fetishman to procure a charm which will bring misfortune to 
his enemy ; m the compound the fetishman will place (if he 
can obtain them) nail-parings, hair-clippmgs, or a drop of 
blood, of the person against whom the spell is to work. But 
the shell, or hoin, with the mixture which it contains, has no 
efficacy of itself , a spirit— good or evil, strong or otherwise- 
must be passed into it; and, in selecting the ingredients for 
his mixture, the fetishman includes spices and other things 
likely to attract the particular class of spirit which he desires 
to take up its abode in the charm. For all this working by 
means of charms is nothing more than warfare among the 
spirits, and the man whose charm contains the more powerful 
spirit wins the day. 

Besides innumerable charms to secure prosperity 
in this world, the well-to-do Mpongwe native has 
other means for bringing good or causing evil. 
These include certain cabalistic expressions, sup- 
posed to influence the spirits, and used by indi- 
viduals, as well as incantations by the fetishmen in 
the nature of curses or blessings. 

In the lower form of Fjort religion charms are 
everything, if we include in the term not only the 
personal protective charm {nkici-kici), hut also the 
nail-fetisli [nkici-mhowu). These things have no 
connexion whatever with objects having sacred 
powers inherent in them by nature {nkici-ci), nor 
is the nature of the charm quite the same as that 
of the Mpongwe charm. 

The nail-fetish is an extraordinary institution, 
which without doubt is the curse of the country. 
It consists of a wooden image, in the form of a man, 
made under the following circumstances. The 


party, headed by a special fetishman, proceeds to 
the grove where the tree for the image is to be 
cut down. The spirit of a man has to be passed 
into the tree, in order that human passions may 
dwell in the image, and for this purpose the man 
must die — though not necessarily at once. When 
the OTOve is entered, should a man’s name be 
called, even accidentally, that man will die and his 
spirit will enter the tree. But, as a rule, the man 
whose spirit is to preside over the image is speci- 
ally selected for his great courage or some other 
manly attribute, and his name is solemnly called in 
the grove. The fetishman then fells the tree, and 
the sap that flows from it is thought to he its 
blood ; with this is mingled the blood of a fowl 
sacrificed for the purpose. The man whose spirit 
is to enter the image dies within ten days— by what 
means is not loiown, though the natives deny 
that he is killed by any human agency. The image 
is carved, and stufiea by the fetishman with the 
proper ‘medicines,’ long and mysterious cere- 
monies being performed ; it is then set up among 
the other images in the fetishman’s hut. The nail- 
fetish is now ready for use, the people supposing 
that the nkulu^ . or spirit, within it is able to kill 
whom it pleases. The process of invoking its aid 
is simple : if a man thinks that another has done 
him an injury, or is likely to harm him, he goes to 
the fetishman of a nail-fetish, tells him his trouble, 
pays him handsomely, and persuades him to drive 
a nail, knife, or spear-point into the image. This 
having been done with proper ceremonies, his 
enemy will surely die. If this were all super- 
stition or imagination, there could he no great 
harm in nail-fetishes, but the fact is clearly estab- 
lished that the man to compass whose death the 
nail been driven does actually die — at the hands 
of i:io within the image, the natives say. 

It is not unnatural to suppose that the fetishman, 
who has been paid for the murder, sees to it. But 
there are ways of avoiding this death. If a man 
has reason to suppose that his enemy has had a 
nail hammered for his death, he seeks out a priest 
or diviner, whom he pays to tell him the name of 
the particular nail-fetish which has had the nail 
driven into it. He then proceeds to the fetishman 
and, having discovered his own nail, pays to have 
it extracted. Endeavours have been made by 
European officials to suppress these images ; several 
have been seized, and are now to be seen in 
museums in England ; but doubtless new ones are 
created to take their places. 

The nkici-kki, or personal protective charms, 
are also imbued with power by ceremonies per- 
formed by the fetishmen, but the respective sources 
from which the fetishmen derive the power by 
which the nkici~kici and the nail-fetishes are made 
efficacious are totally different. There are differ- 
ences also in the ceremonies performed when 
passing the power into the objects, in the manner 
of invoking or consulting them, and in the pur- 
poses for which they are used. Of these nkici-kici 
of the Fjort the following are examples ; 

Bracelets of iron and of plaited palm-leaves and cloth, to 
protect from various misfortunes ; a bracelet made of baobab 
fibre, to preserve health ; a piece of the skin of a sloth, attached 
to a string, and worn round the head, to keep away pain and 
other ills , a charm made of elephant’s skm, to give a man 
viiility ; a piece of skin of the sloth (different from the above!, 
uorn'by a woman to protect her unborn child ; a gazelle^s 
horn filled with ‘ medicines,' worn bj a woman to guard her in 
childbirph ; and various similar things. There are also irbn and 
copper marriage-bracelets, worn by both men and women as 
protective charms. 

All such nkici-kici are obtained from different 
zinganga (plur. of nganga), or fetishmen, and, of 
course, are supposed to contain a nkici, or spirit, 
like the charms of other tribes. 

6. Tabu, totemism, aacestor-worship, canni- 
balism, and sacrifices.— Among all W. African 
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tribes there appears to exist, in one form or 
another, prohibition or abstention from eating 
some particular articles of food. In the majority 
of cases the nature of the abstention is a family 
affair ; and its origin is supposed to be connected 
with the family name — a species of toteuiism. On 
the Gold Coast and in many other parts there are 
families bearing the names of animals and plants. 
How they came by such names is not known ; some 
have traditions that their ancestors sprang from 
the animal or plant ; some believe that at one 
time an animal befriended a member of the family 
and was thenceforward revered, if not worshipped ; 
and others maintain that the name was given to an 
ancestor because he was thought to resemble the 
animal in appearance or in habits — that it was, 
in fact, originally a ‘nickname.’ Whatever may 
have been the origin of the name, at the present 
time the members of a family abstain from eating 
the flesh of the animal whose name they bear. 
Thus a member of the Buftalo family does not eat 
the flesh of the buffalo, nor a member of the Corn- 
stalk family the corn-stalk, and so on. This form 
of prohibition or abstinence may be called ancestral 
prohibition, and it is found almost everywhere in 
W. Africa, among both Negroes and Bantu, even 
when the family bears no animal name. In addi- 
tion to this, there are tabus laid on individuals by 
the priests and fetishmen, for some particular 
reason — 0.^., for the protection of the individual. 

The Ejort word used to express anything for- 
bidden is kazila, or xina ; and Dennett ^ names 
nine classes of things that are xina. Eagles, owls, 
cro\\’^, bats, snakes, etc., are universally pro- 
hibited as food, probably because they are con- 
sidered, from their nature and habits, unclean, or 
possessed of some evil spirit, and no person, except 
witches, would think of eating them. Then each 
tribe and family has its distinct xina, and each 
member of a family his own special xina, to 
knowingly eat which results in the direst conse- 
quences — trouble, sickness, and even death-pro- 
duced, the people believe, by unseen and malignant 
spirits. To certain tribes (about the Congo, 
Loango, etc.) the leopard is xina; and each 

E rovince has also its separate forbidden animal. 

loreover, a member of the family has to respect 
what he Iotows to have been the xma of his father, 
as well as those of his mother, his grandfathers, 
and his grandmothers. It will thus be observed 
that every native, in all probability, is forbidden 
to eat the flesh of several different animals ; if he 
is a chief, or other high official, his list of pro- 
hibited animals will be still longer. To mention 
aU the animals that are xina would he impossible, 
for to one person or another nearly every known 
beast and bird is xina. Then there are special 
tabus — e.y., certaiu priests may not eat food 
cooked by unmarried women ; members of a royal 
household may not even touch a pig ; doctors may 
prohibit a patient from eating certain foods. 
Finally, all animals parts of which (skins, horns, 
claws, shells, etc.) are found to be stored up by 
the fetishmen in the sacred groves are xina. 

The ortmda of the Mpongwe is not so widely 
applied aB the hazUa (or xina) of the Fjort, though 
the idea is similar. As a rule orunda is laid on a 
child when quite young by the parents and fetish- 
men. Lengthy ceremonies are performed, and the 
child is prohibited for the remainder of his life 
from eating some particular animal, or some 
particular part of an animal. The orunda may 
take other forms ; thus an individual may be for- 
bidden to eat in the presence of a woman, to drink 
except at certain times of the day, etc. How the 
orunda is selected in each case, or for what reason, 
does not appear to be known. But the object of 
Ip. 50 f. 


the ceremony is a dedication of the article selected 
to the indwelling or guardian spirit of the child, in 
order to obtain the spiiit’s goodwill and assistance 
through life. Consequently, should a man at any 
time break his orunda, his insulted spirit will 
turn against him, and call in evil spirits to cause 
trouble. The undei lying idea in orunda, xina, 
ibet (of the Efiks, Old Calabar), and the abstinence 
of other W. African tribes is always the same ; 
but the peculiarity about it is that, though it is 
voluntarily assumed, and though the priests and 
fetishmen do not interfere to see that it is carried 
out, no native would dare to face the consequences 
of breaking his prohibition — so great is his dread 
of the unseen spirits which rule the universe. 

From the ancestral prohibition of families wdth 
animal names, it seems probable that animal- 
worship was at one time more prevalent in >T. 
Africa than it is now. At the present time the 
actual worship of animals is by no means common, 
though several animals (snakes, monitor lizards, 
etc.^) are protected by the priests. Still, as has 
already been mentioned, certain of the Ewe- 
speaking people w'orship the crocodile, and the 
Dahomans worship the leopard, hut apparently 
only because of the belief that the homeless kra ox 
some human being takes possession of the animal 
for evil purposes. In some parts of Dahomey the 
python is worshipped as a chief god, and any dis- 
respect shown to one of these snakes is severely 
punished. Beyond this animal-worship in w. 
Africa does not go, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
no more the animal that is worshipped than the 
wooden image representative of a god ; what is 
worshipped is the spirit residing in the animal, 
whether that spirit is regarded as a kra, a bush- 
soul, or some malevolent spirit which the native 
dreads. It may be that, in some cases, the animal 
is emblematic of an ancestor, and is thus regarded 
as in a measure sacred. This opens up the whole 
question of ancestor- worship, if true ancestor- 
worship may be said to exist in W. Africa. A 
respect for ancestors is found among all the tribes, 
ana ancestor- esteem is part and parcel of the re- 
ligion of the Negroes and Bantu, but that a W. 
African habitually regards any one of his ancestors 
as a god is not true. Nor, as a rule, does he, in 
the true sense, make sacrifices to an ancestor; 
what he offers to the spirit of the departed is 
merely a gift, the spiritual essence of w'hich, he 
thinks, will he acceptable. His conception of the 
spirit-world leads him to believe that its inmates 
require spiritual food and drink, and before eating 
and drinxing, therefore, he lays aside a portion 
for the spirit of his dead father or other relative. 
This gift of food is not made from fear, nor for the 
purpose of warding off threatened wrath ; for the 
spirits of ancestors are deemed to he guardians of 
the living members of the family, and not hostile 
to them. The gift is evidently made out of pure 
kindness of heart, in return for the protection 
which the ancestral spirits are thought to afford 
their living offspring. 

On occasions, more especially in times of 
national calamity, a king and his people will 
mvoke the aid of the spirits of departed kings, and 
in Ashanti, Dahomey, and elsewhere there are 
annual festivals for honouring deceased rulers. 
The skeletons of the kings are carefully preserved, 
and offerings of food are made to each one. More- 
over, until recently, sacrifices of human beings 
were made to the spirits of the dead chiefs out of 
gratitude for past protection. In Benin and the 
various kingdoms of the Oil Bivers the chiefs cele- 
brate what is termed ‘ making father ’ on the anni- 
versary of the late chiefs death. Formerly this 
ceremony was accompanied by human sacrifices, 
but now it is more a public festival attended with 
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dancing and rioting, the religions part being per- 
formed by the chief at his father’s grave, where 
offeiings of food are made. So also among the 
lower classes of all these Negro tribes the ^'eatest 
respect is shown for dead relatives. The ^ulls of 
the family ancestors are kept in earthen pots, in 
rows on a shelf, or in some small temple built for 
the purpose, food is placed before them, and they 
are consulted whenever assistance is required. 
This, however, can hardly be called true ancestor- 
worship, if by worship is implied adoration of a 
god through apiiest. Yet some of these tribes do 
occasionally worship gods whom they believe to 
be deified ancestors — t.g.^ Adanlosan, Ajahuto, 
Kpati, and Kpasi, worshipped by the eastern 
Ewes, and Gunu, the chief god of the Nup^s, 
Igaras, and other tribes in the neighbourhood of 
the Niger-Benue confluence. Again, the Mpongwe 
are without doubt ancestor-worshippers, proof of 
which is to be found in the yaka bundle previously 
referred to. Lastly, connected with ancestor- 
worship — carried perhaps to extremes — is the 
custom of certain tribes of the Upper Cross Biver, 
where, it is said, in order to assimilate the good 
qualities of their ancestors, the people eat their 
relatives as soon as they die. In contradistinction 
to this relative-eating is the case of the Fang and 
other remote tribes of tlie interior, whose members 
eat all corpses except those of their own family. 
But these are not w^asted, for they are sold to 
another family or exchanged for other corpses. 
This form of cannibalism, however, is not common 
in W. Africa, and there is no proof that canni- 
balism of any kind prevails to a great extent 
among Negroes or Bantus of the coast regions. 
There are known cannibal tribes even on the 
coast, but their cannibalism is not of the lower 
order; human flesh is eaten not because it is 
enjoyed, or to stay the pangs of hunger, but rather 
from a religious motive. They believe that in war- 
fare their gods are ever present, aiding them in 
the flght, and they are led by their priests to ^ 
believe that the gods demand that a proportion of 
the captives of w'ar shall be slaughtered and eaten 
by the conquerors, so that the fighting qualities of 
the victims may pass into the system of the 
victors, and thus strengthen them for future 
battles. But, besides eating the flesh of captives 
of war, no great human sacrifice oflered for the 
purpose of appeasing the gods and averting sick- 
ness or misfortune is considered complete imless 
either the priests or the people eat the bodies of 
the victims. Such practices, however, are fast 
disappearing, and have, of course, l^en stamped 
out wherever European administration has been 
established. ^ ^ : 

With regard to sacrifices and oflerings, it is 
necessary to recall twm points: (1) there are two 
distinct purposes for which sacrifices and offerings 
are made, or, rather, two distinct classes of recipi- ; 
ents, viz. the gods of the people, and the si>irits of 
the departed ; and (2) the Negro’s conception of a 
sacrifice or offering, for whatever purpose it is 
made, is that its spirit or spiritual essence passes 
into the use of the spirit to whom it is offered — 
whether it be the spirit of a god or the spirit of a 
dead person. Human sacrifices are made to a god, 
because it is thought that he req^uires numerous 
attendants to do his bidding, and the ghosts or 
spirits of slaughtered slaves are supposed to pass 
immediately into his service. To obtain the good- 
will of a god, therefore, especially in times of great 
trouble, it is necessary to offer up human beings. 
On occasions of victory a wholesale slaughter of 
prisoners of war is carried out for the reason that 
all warfare is held to be as much the affair of the 
gods as of men, that the gods fight on the side of 
their devotees, and consequently the gods of the 
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victors are particularly pleased at receiving into 
their service the spirits of worshippers of the 
vanquished gods. 

The sacrifice of human beings at funerals has 
already been discussed. It may be remarked, 
however, that such sacrifice is not made to a god, 
but to the spirit or ghost of the dead man. The 
motive of the sacrifice is the same, viz. that the 
spirits of the victims shall pass into the service of 
the spirit of the departed ; for the ghost of a dead 
chief must he accompanied to ghost-land by a 
retinue of ghost-wives and ghost-slaves befitting 
his rank. All other sacrifices and offerings are 
made with similar intentions — to appease or please 
a god or to furnish the supposed requirements of 
the dead. A hlood-offering of any kind is deemed 
of greater value than anything else, and, where 
before the advent of European administration a 
human being would have been offered to a god, 
now a goat, sheep, or fowl is sacrificed. Of minor 
offerings food and drink are the most usual, hut 
almost anything may be offered j for, even if the 
offering he of no value to the god or spiiit, it is 
thought that the mere act of offering will induce 
goodwill and aid. 

7. Secret societies, oaths, trial by ordeal. — Since 
the ordinary Negro or Bantu is not morally re- 
strained from wrong-doing, and sees no harm in 
cheating his neighbour or causing him even greater 
annoyance, fear of punishment alone keeps him 
within hounds. In those parts of W. Africa now 
administered by European governments law and 
order are, of course, maintained by regular courts 
of law, hut, prior to the establishment of this 
European control, and in such parts as are still 
outside European influence, the 'welfare of the 
community was, and is, watched over by village or 
tribal councils. But these coimcils of themselves, 
although they may find a person guilty of an 
offence, do not possess the power of enforcing 
punishment or even of seeing that a wrong is made 
right. They have, however, at their back \vhat 
may be termed a ‘ court of final appeal,’ viz. the 
secret society, whose operations, under the cloak 
of religion, terrorize the people. The original^ 
purpose for which the majority of secret societies ' 
w&re formed was to prevent the chiefs from unduly 
oppressing their people ; but no sooner were these 
socialistic ideas discovered than the chiefs them- 
selves joined the societies, and used them for their 
own purposes. Thus, to-day, the head of a secret 
society will generally be found to be the king of 
the country or the cliief of the tribe ; but this is 
not ahvays the case, for there are still some power- 
ful societies which virtually rule the country, and 
to whose decrees the king himself is forced to sub- 
mit. The best example of this is the Ogboni 
society of the Yoiubas, with which is connected 
the whole piiesthood, and which is therefore doubly 
powerful. The organization of the society is com- 
plete, each town and village having its ‘lodge,’ 
with a code of signs, passwords, etc., while the 
members are solemnly sworn to assist each other 
and to do the bidding of the society. The supreme 
head of the Ogboni is the Alafin of Yoruba, but in 
the various minor States the chief priest is the 
local head of the society. The heads assemble in 
council when any important matter (religious, 
iudicial, or civil) has to be discussed, and they 
have powers of life and death (i^., of course, 
beyond the limits of British jurisdiction). No 
matter of public interest appears to be too trivial 
to occupy their attention, and they are at once 
judges and executioners. The society is under the 
protection of the goddess Odudua, but, beyond 
what has been said, little is known about it ; its 
organization and methods are secret, and the 
penalty for betraying its secrets is death. 
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Secret societies are found in all parts of W. 
Africa, and the work that they do is, up to a 
certain point, beneficial to the communities. They 
uphold the moral and social laws and preserve the 
ancient religious customs and institutions. On the 
other hand, as was perhaps only natural, they have 
overstepped the bounds of justice, and in many 
instances have become nothing more than an 
organized band of murderers or executioners, with 
the result that, wherever they have come into 
contact with European administration, they have 
had to be rigorously suppressed. Of such societies 
the better known are the Porroh of the Mendis 
(Sierra Leone), the Bondo of the Sherbro country, 
the I^womori of Benin, the Otrada of the Sobos, 
the Ekemeku of the Asabas, the Aro (‘Long Juju ’) 
of the Oil Rivers, the Egbo of the Efiks (Old 
Calabar, etc.), and the Ukuku and Yasi of the 
Bantu tribes to the south-east, though the last 
two have now been completely broken up. Their 
organization is always much the same : new mem- 
bers aie initiated, with peculiar ceremonies and 
mystic rites, on i caching man’s estate; and they 
bind themselves by the most sacred oaths, and on 
pain of death, not to reveal the secrets of the 
society, as w^ell as to caiiy out the oiders of the 
spirit wdiich is eonsideied to preside over its affaiis. 
The mouthpiece of the spirit is, of course, one of 
the head officials of the society, selected by his 
felloivs to act as chief priest ; and consequently 
this official is in reality the judge of the people. 
His word (purporting to be the word of the spirit) 
is law, and the members of the society are bound 
to do his bidding — even to killing offenders, should 
this be ordered. As a rule, ho\vever, killing is 
seldom necessary ; for so great is the dread of the 
guardian-spirit of the society that any idea of 
resisting its authority usually dies out the moment 
it becomes knowm that a meeting of members has 
been called to discuss a case. 

From all accounts, the Porroh ivas the most 
bloodthirsty of these societies, and its members 
(known as Miuman leopards’ and ‘human croco- 
diles ’), dressed in the skins of wild beasts, lay in 
wait for un«u«pect’”'g travellers, tearing them to 
pieces and carrying .'icmh off' to be eaten by the 
riests of the society. Its power has been crushed 
y the Sierra Leone authorities. The Egbo of 
the Efiks is the most pioininent secret society of 
\y. Africa now in existence ; and, though it has 
been robbed of its higher functions by the British 
administrators who now rule the country, it still 
carries considerable weight with the people. Be- 
yond the limits of British influence, its power is as 
strong as ever. Its seciet has been well kept, for 
little is known of the rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with Egbo, or of its organization, except 
that it has numerous branches, subdivided into 
various grades. The jummen (trained fetishinen) 
are generally the heads of the branches, and 
througii them the Egbo spirit makes known its 
decisions. It rules by fear, and its members 
maintain their reputation by periodically assem- 
bling and passing in procession to their council- 
house. Disguised in hideous wooden masks and 
strange dresses, they lead the people to believe 
that they are evil spirits, and so great is the terror 
inspired by their appearance that the sound of the 
Egbo horn or bell is the signal for a general stam- 
pede ; for any one found abroad by the Egbo is 
severely beaten, if not tom to pieces. 

Secret societies are not restricted to the male 
population ; there are women’s societies also, and 
their secrets are guarded from men. Originally 
they were intended for the protection of young 
women from the tyranny of their husbands, but 
nowadays it is impossible to say wdiat purpose 
such great secret societies as tlie Njembe of the 


Mpongwe women serve. What goes on at their 
meetings in the hush is not known, and their power 
to do harm to the outside world appears to take 
the form of curses and poisoned food. 

It is absolutely impossible to probe the secrets of 
any of these societies. Many attempts have been 
made by Europeans to acquire information from 
friendly natives, and bribery has been resorted to. 
But no man or w’oman, even after conversion to 
Christianity, can be induced to break Ins or her 
oath. It IS not perhaps strange that a people, 
brought up in the belief that their gods, evil 
spirits, secret societies, kings, priests, and fetish- 
men each and all are ready to deal death on the 
slightest pretext, should hesitate before revealing 
a secret which they have been sworn to keep. 
Dread of the consequences is sufficient to make tne 
oath absolutely binding. 

The actual form in which the seci“et society oath 
is taken has never been divulged, and it is probably 
diflTerent in every tribe ; but the nature of the oaths 
taken, on other solemn occasions, by the members 
of the various tribes may be eonsideied as typical. 
This oath of allegiance or friendship is not merely 
the swearing of a simple oath, but rather an 
impressive religious ceremony pei formed in the 
presence of numerous witnesses. 

The Gold Coast tribes are sworn by a god in the following 
way. Some article (a portion of earth, leaves, berries, sea-water, 
etc ) taken from the spot where the spirit of the god is said to 
reside is mixed up and eaten or drunk by the person or persons 
to be sworn, while the priest administermg the oath calls on the 
god to punish any violation of the oath. Europeans sometimes 
term this ‘ eating fetish,’ ‘ chopping ju-ju,’ or * swapping ju-ju 
Another method of taking an oath is by a bofmim, or even by a 
suhman, charm, over which water is poured and then drunk. 
Blood mixed with chips of wood from a chief’s stool of office is 
sometimes eaten. But the actual eatmg or drinking of a certain 
article is not always necessary, and among some of the tribes 
the person taking the oath lays a portion of his hair or nail- 
pariiigs at the shrine of his god, the pnest at the same time 
invoking the god to vent his wrath on the man if he should ever 
break his oath. 

In some districts the oath of friendship takes the form of the 
interested pai ties washing one another’s feet. Among the tribes 
jr,ioT,/| fpo'n nnQ,ho (Ail a is brought into the circle, 

i...,-^i/i :**u. . ■ . '1 ' le blood IS smeared with 

the fingers over the foreheads and breasts of all present, after 
w'hich pieces of raw flesh are crammed by one party into the 
mouths of the other. The blood-brotherhood ceremony of the 
Upper Cross Eiver, known as ‘chopping is somewhat 

lengthy. The fingers of the right hands of the two parties are 
interlocked, after which each man’s wrist is lanced until the 
blood flows freely ; a gram of Indian corn, one of Guinea corn, 
and a piece of kola-nut are then rubbed in the blood, and eaten 
b}' each man off the other’s wrist They now consider them- 
selves brothers, and repeat an oath to the effect that, if either 
attempts to harm the other in any wav, may he himself lie 
killed in that same way. The brothers embrace and seat theiu- 
sel’ es back to back, when the\ are separated bj dropping some 
earth between them Lasth , the\ drink palm-wine out of the 
same vessel. 

Every native uses some short form of oath or 
imprecation to impiess on his fellows that he is 
speaking the truth. The methods of swearing 
witnesses m courts of law differ in different parts 
of W. Africa. The general nature of the oath is 
much the same, the native calling on a ^od or a 
spirit to make his food disagree with him or to 
cause him to die some manner of violent death, if 
he fails to speak the truth. But the most ancient, 
and perhaps the most reliable, way of testing a 
man’s veracity is by ordeal. 

Trial by ordeal has from time immemorial been 
resorted to by the natives of W. Africa, and is still 
employed where the people are left to their own 
devices. The original idea was a simple one ; e,g,, 
A accuses B of stealing his goods ; B denies the 
charge ; the matter is brought before the council 
or the chief ; a decoction, supposed to he poisonous, 
is prepared in a bowl, and is offered to B to drink ; 
if he refuses to drink, or if he drinks and becomes 
ill, his guilt is proved ; but if he drinks and suffers 
no ill effects, he is deemed innocent. This method 
of trial had the advantage of doing away witli the 
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tedionJ^ evidence of many witnesses ; and, relying 
on the Negro’s superstitions dread of the conse- 
quences, it was doubtless a deterrent of crime as 
well as of litigation in general. Had trial by 
ordeal gone no farther, no great outcry could have 
been laised against it ; but those in power — the 
chiefs, priests, fetishmen, etc. — found the poison- 
bowl an easy instrument for getting rid of their 
enemies and for extorting large sums of money. 
The priest or fetishman who administers the test 
mixes the contents of the bowl, and, for a price, 
wall regulate the amount of odum, sass-wdod, casca. 
Calabar bean, or other poison, which he employs. 
The guilt or innocence of the party, therefore, rests 
with the priest or fetishman. 

In private life ordeals are often employed to 
detect crime, though in most cases a confession of 
guilt is made as soon as the ordeal begins. Few 
natives are willing to submit to the test, unless 
their consciences are quite clear — not that they 
fear the actual bodily pain resulting from the hot 
iron, the boiling oil, or the needle, feather, or thorn 
thrust through the tongue, but because they are 
convinced that^ by voluntarily undergoing the 
ordeal when guilty, they are defying the gods and 
spirits, and are sure to suffer the consequences. 

8. Birth, marriage, and death.— In most parts of 
W. Afiica births are made the occasion for a good 
deal of religious ceremony. On the Gold Coast, 
Slave Coast, and elsewhere w^here gods are wor- 
shipped, as soon as a woman discovers that she is 
about to become a mother, she takes special pre- 
cautions, offers saciifices to the family-god, and is 
bound with charms of beads by a priestess in 
order that all may go well with her. Among 
the Mpongwe Bantu, on such occasions, almost as 
much interest is attached to the husband as to the 
prospective mother, and he, as well as his wife, has 
to observe certain rules ; he may not follow certain 
avocations, and must abstain n*om eating certain 
food. No sooner is the infant born than it is loaded 
with charms as a protection against evil spiiits, 
and among such priest-ridden people as the Ewes 
and Yorubas it is at once taken charge of by^ a 
riestess. About a week later the birth ceremonies 
egin, and among the various tribes the differences 
in these are clearly marked, resulting from the 
degTee of religion at which the tribe has arrived. 
The Tshis (somewhat low down in the religious 
scale) do not call in the aid of priests or priestesses, 
the father performing the necessary ceremonies. 
The child, as a matter of custom, is given as a first 
name that of the day of the week on w'hich it was 
born, and on the eighth day after birth the father, 
attended by his male friends, proceeds to the house 
where the birth has taken place, where, seated 
outside, he receives the infant in his arms. He 
then returns thanks to his particular god, after 
which he gives the child its second name, which 
may be that of an ancestor or a friend ; and he 
completes the ceremony by spitting some rum into 
the infant’s face. Then follows the thanksgiving 
service ; rum is poured freely on the ground for 
the benefit of the ancestral spirits, sacrifices 
oftered to the family-god, and feasting and dancing 
are carried on into the night. 

The Ewes have almost identical customs, though 
the mother and infant are placed under the pro- 
tection of a priestess for forty days after the birth, 
and the naming ceremony is ditterent. Here the 
priest takes the place of the father in the naming 
of the child, which is accompanied by a good dead 
of religious ceremony, including the bathing of the 
child’s forehead with water of purification. Since 
the Ewes have no names for the days of the week, 
the name given at birth is either that of a god or 
that of an ancestor. The eastern Ew^es, dwelling 
in proximity with the Yorubas, have acquired the 


belief in metemp^^yeho^i^. and, when a child is born, 
it 15. ilieduty or ihe I'lie-t to discover what ancestoi 
it represents, and its first name becomes that of the 
ancestor. Later in life the man takes a ‘strong 
name,’ and drops his biith name. 

The power of the piiesthood being greater among 
the Yorubas than among the Ewes, the religious 
ceremonies at birth are correspondingly more im- 
portant in Yoruba-land than in the countries to 
the west. The belief in metempsychosis is uni- 
versal, and the diviner or priest proclaims what 
ancestor has received re-birth in the new infant, 
who has to be trained to grow np like the ancestoi. 
At the naming ceremony a hen is sacrificed to Ifa 
and a cock to the olori (indwelling spirit of the 
head), after which there follows the purification by 
water. The priest throws consecrated water on to 
the thatch of the house, and the mother and infant 
walk three times through the drips. Watei is 
placed on the child’s forehead, while his name is 
repeated three times, and the priest then holds 
him so that his feet touch the giound. Finally, 
there is the purification by fire. The fire burning 
in the house is put out and cleared away, the house 
is swept and cleaned, and a fresh tire is lighted, a 
sacrifice of fowls to Ifa concluding the Avhole 
ceremony. 

Such ceremonies as the above prevail Avhere the 
people have gods and a priesthood, but elsewhere, 
where the belief in evil spiiits is strong, all energies 
are devoted to the preservation of the mother and 
infant fiom their malicious designs, and guns are 
repeatedly fired to frighten them away. 

In former times, if a Tshi woman died in child- 
birth, her infant was buried with her ; and it was 
the custom of the Ahanta people (Gold Co8.st) to 
destioy the tenth child borne by a woman. Every- 
where in W. Africa, even nowadays, the birth of 
twins is regarded as a remarkable event — by some 
tribes as a sign of bad luck, by others as the reverse. 
It is piobable that originally twins Avere considered 
unnatural, and the Avoman Avho bore them was re- 
garded as possessed of an evil spirit ; hence it was 
customary, as it still is in the Niger Delta, to pro- 
claim her an outcast and to destroy her offspring. 
By some tribes, however, only one of the twins 
was destroyed. In the countiies Avestward of the 
Niger, as well as in Gabun, Loango, etc., the advent 
of twins is hailed with joy, and rmigious ceremonies 
for their protection take place. Special names are 
given to them ; thus, the Ewea call tlie first-born 
of tAvin brothers Atsu, the second Tse, ^\hlle the 
first male child bom after tAvins has to receive the 
name Dosu. Some of the Yoruba tribes reveience 
twins, AA'ho are deemed to bring the best of luck to 
the household and tribe, and the death of one of 
them is considered a grave misfortune. Should 
such an event happen, a Avooden figure is carved to 
take the place of the dead infant, and laid by the 
side of the living one, the image then becoming a 
family-fetish. A mother Avho loses both of her 
tAvininfants has tAvo images made to represent them, 
and these she Avorships continuously. Through life 
tAvin brothers do everything alike — eat similar food, 
Avear similar dress, marry on the same day, etc. 
To do other Avise Avould break the spell, and result 
in the death of one of them. 

Like tAvins, albino babies are destroyed as mon- 
strosities by some tribes, by others welcomed as 
hringers of good luck. Then, again, there is the 
custom, still prevalent in remote districts, of making 
away Avith children Avho cut the upper teeth first. 

Polygamy is universal among both Negroes and 
Bantu, the number of Avives that a man possesses 
depending on his Avealth, i.e. his ability to pay 
the necessary dowry. Except among the Fjort, 
marriage in W. Africa is a purely social institution, 
and not connected in any way with religion, though 
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the Yoxuba priests, in the endeavour to strengthen 
their position, sometimes persuade the newly | 
married couple to make sacrifices together to a I 
god. Doubtless, in the course of time, religious 
ceremonies will be introduced, but at present there 
exist only certain social customs. Children may 
be betrothed, when quite young, or even before 
birth. When a girl who has not been betrothed | 
an*ives at a marriageable age, she is dressed, I 
painted, decked with ornaments, and paraded 
through the streets by her companions, until a 
suitor comes forward. The suitor then has to 
come to terms with the girl’s family, for in all 
cases he has to pay a sum for his bride. After this 
has been settled, a day is fixed for the marriage- 
feast, when the bridegroom takes charge of the 
bride, and dancing and wild orgies are indulged in. 

The Fjort people hold marriage in much higher 
esteem than do the other natives of W. Africa — 
a fact doubtless due to the cult of the goddess 
Nzambi, and the superior status held by women. 
Betrothal and payment to the bride’s father are 
much the same here as in other parts, but a curious 
custom takes place when a girl becomes marriage- 
able. She is locked up in what is called the ‘ paint- 
house,’ where she is painted red, and carefully 
attended to until those in charge of her think she 
is fit to many. If she has been betrothed, she is 
washed, and the marriage-ceremony then takes 
place ; but, if no husband is waiting for her, she is 
dressed up and paraded round the town in search 
of a suitor. The actual marriage-ceremony is more 
or less of a relmous nature, and is accompanied by 
rites, such as those of homnha, lemhe,^imz% ngofo 
(the family-fetishes brought by the winds [above, 
§ 2. vi.]). In each case a metal bracelet is given by 
the bridegroom to the bride, who swears to he 
faithful to her husband, never to leave him, and 
to be buried with him when he dies. 

Burial customs in W. Africa are very similar 
among all the tribes; the only real aifference 
results from the conception of the particular tribe 
as to what happens to the soul after death. In all 
cases death is the occasion for wailing and lamenta- 
tions, more especially by the women of the house- 
hold ; and the Gold Coast, Slave Coast, and neigh- 
bouring people dress the corpse in the dead man’s 
best clothes, and deck it with jewellery and orna- 
ments. The relatives and friends then visit the 
corpse, offer it presents, fire guns, and call on the 
dead man to return to life. The mourners abstain 
from food until after the burial, though intoxicating 
liquor is freely partaken of. The burial of property 
with the corpse, the slaughter of slaves, and other 
matters connected with funeral ceremonies have 
been mentioned above, and it will be remembered 
that such things are prevalent among those people 
who believe in the requirements of the ghosts 
dwelling in ghost-land, or in the requirements of 
the spirit awaiting re-birth. In other parts, par- 
ticularly among the Bantu, where it is thought 
that at death a man’s spirit quits the body, joins 
the world of spirits, and continues to have an in- 
fluence over the living, the ceremonies that take 
place have for their principal object the ingratia- 
tion of the spirit of the deceased. It is necessary 
to keep the spirit in good humour, so that it may ^ 
work for the welfare of the family. 

The mode of actual burial and the place se- 
lected for interment vary considerably. Coffins 
are nearly always used, and the body is usually 
wrapi3ed m cloths or grass mats. Some tribes , 
theXimbas of Sierra Leone) bury their dead up- 
right, otheis place the corjpse in a sitting position, 
while the majority place it on its side, with the 
face towards the east. Again, the place of inter- 
ment may be under the floor of the deceased’s 
house, the grave being so arranged that the head 


of the corpse will lie just outside the outer %all of 
the house ; or the body may he buried in the com- 
pound, or even outside the village, in which case a 
small hut is built over the grave. ^ Some tribes — 
e,g,, the Mpongwe — prefer the spirits of the dead 
to dwell at a distance from human habitations, 
and therefore bury their dead in the forest. 

With a belief m witchcraft so strong as it is 
among the people of W. Africa, it is only natural 
that death should be regarded as due to the 
machinations of witches or evil spirits. By many 
death is held to be unnatural, and, when it over- 
takes a member of a family, his relatives summon 
the fetishman, who is called upon to state the cause 
of death and seek out the witch who brought it 
about. The witch proclaimed, she is required to 
undergo the poison ordeal in front of the corpse* 
If the fetishman considers that death resulted from 
the actions of evil spirits, the friends of the dead 
man have to take special precautions to prevent 
the same evil spiiits from working destruction on 
the other members of the family. 
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NEGROES (United States). — i. Oriein, 
numbers, and distribution.— Records are found of 
Negroes occasionally with the Spanish colonists 
in Florida and other southern sections of the 
country, and Negroes take pride in the presence of 
some of their race with Cortez de Narvaez, de Soto, 
and other explorers. The Spanish Government 
expressly permitted the settlers who owned slaves 
to bring them with them to America, and they 
were among the first in Florida (St. Augustine), 
Alabama, and New Mexico. Negro pride in ad- 
venture is illustrated just now in the case of 
Matthew A. Henson, who had accompanied Peary 
on several explorations and was with him on his 
successful dash for the North Pole. He is a greatly 
popular hero among bis own race. He has had 
successful lecture tours and has written an autobio- 
graphy, and half a page in the Negro Year Book 
for 1914-15 is devoted to him. The history of 
Africans in America has its beginning, properly, 
in the introduction of slaves into the English 
colonies in 1619, when, in the quaint record of 
Master John Rolfe, ‘About the last of August 
came in a Dutch man-of-Warre that sold us twenty 
negars.’ From that time for more than 150 years 
Negroes were imported from Africa, chiefly by 
British exploiters, who early secured a monopoly of 
this traffic. There is no way of knowing the total 
number brought into the “ United States, but it 
cannot have been less than 2,000,000. They were 
taken mainly from the west coast of Africa, 
although many were procured from the interior by 
methods well known (see Slavery). Many dif- 
ferent tribes were represented among the captives, 
and they have preserved many physical marks of 
their different origins. Few of the Negrito Bush- 
men were included, hut one occasionally observes 
their characteristics even yet. The splendidly- 
built Bantu is also sometimes seen in almost 
native purity. But chiefly the Hamitic Negroes 
constitute the main body of the African stock in 
America. 

By the time of their emancipation (1861) the 
numbers had come to about 4,500,000, of whom 
nearly 500,000 were free— census 1860 : total, 
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4,441,8§0; free, 487,970. At present there are 
10,000,000 — census 1910 : 9,827, 763-~which is 10*7 
per cent of the total (continental) population of 
the conntij. The percentage is gradually and 
rather rapidly decreasing owing to the great im- 
migration, which is practically all Avhite. In 1860 
the percentage was 14*1. With only two excep- 
tions the percentage has shown decrease at every 
census since the first, 1790, when it was 19*3. 

From the start it was evident that slavery could 
be made profitable only in the cotton- and tobacco- 
growing States, and so it was in the south that the 
numbers of Negroes multiplied; they were never 
relatively numerous in the north. The warmer 
south was far better adapted to their habits of life, 
brought over from Africa, and to their inherited 
constitution. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, they have remained in the south during 
the period of their freedom. In seventeen southern 
States, including Delaware, District of Columbia, 
and W. Virginia, not distinctively southern, there 
are 8,749,970 ; while in all the rest of the country 
there are only a few thousand above 1,000,000, 
and of these fewer than half (450,000) were born 
in the south, whereas a few more than 40,000 now 
in the south were born in other parts of the country. 
In two of the southern States they constitute a 
majority of the total population — 56*2 per cent in 
Mississippi, 55*2 in S. Carolina. In the whole 
south they are 29*8 per cent of the total. Only in 
the populous States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois has the north as many as 100,000 in 
any one State. In the country as a^whole 27*4 per 
cent live in the cities, while in the south the per- 
centage is 21*2. Of the large cities Washington, 
the capital, has the largest proportion of Negroes 
—94,446 in a total of 331,069. In the western 
part of the country there are very few, less than 
one per cent in Seattle, and only about one-third 
per cent in San Francisco. 

2 . Social condition. — We have seen that from 
the beginning Negroes came to the country as 
slaves. In Virginia they were not legally and 
technically so designated until 1661. All the 
earlier States provided for slavery. There was 
division on the subject after the rise of the anti- 
slavery agitation which culminated in the Civil 
War. In some of the States they were theoreti- 
cally allowed to hold property, while in others they 
could neither hold property nor borrow money. 
The conditions varied in degree with different 
economic conditions and varying sentiment. In 
general, the type of slavery was that of the house- 
hold chattel slave. On the great plantations they 
were grouped in * settlements,’ controlled by ‘ over- 
seers,’ and dealt with largely on the group plan. 
The nature of the care and kindly attention 
received by them from the owners and their repre- 
sentatives was determined by the principles of 
humanity and the material interests at stake. It 
was generally recognized to be commercially ad- 
vantageous to give the slaves a large degree of 
physical care, and as a rule their humanity was 
so far recognized as to lead to providing many 
humane and helpful conditions. On the whole, it 
should he set down as established that physically, 
as well as spiritually, the Negro in the United 
States was far more advantageously situated than 
in Africa in his native condition. Slavery is 
always in some of its features, and in its basal 
idea, inhuman; and it is beyond q^uestion that 
there was much relative neglect and not a little 

f ross brutality in the treatment of the Negroes, 
t has been estimated {Negro Year Bookt p. Ill) 
that 6290 free Negroes m the country owned 
Negro slaves to the number of 18,000, but the 
estimate may not be well founded. 

It was evident from the beginning that the 


American conscience did not wholly approve of the 
practice of slavery. Active agitation against it 
began early. In legislation Rhode Island led the 
way as early as 1652 with a law prohibiting the 
holding in slavery for more than ten years of any 
person, white or black, after he was twenty-four 
3 jears old. Legislation mostly took the form at 
first of prohibiting the importation of slaves into 
the States or of limiting it by an import duty. 
By 1776 the sentiment had sufficiently grown for 
the Continental Congress to resolve that ‘ no slave 
be imported into any of the thirteen colonies.’ 
The Constitution of the United States left within 
the autliority of the several States the control of 
slavery and of the in^ortation from one State to 
another ; and the Government accepted from 
several of the States tenitory ceded on condition 
‘that no legulations made or to be made by Con- 
fess shall tend to emancipate slaves.’ Connict of 
views and interests involved in the rights and 
olicies with reference to slavery, beginning even 
efore the founding of the Union, grew in severity 
and acuteness. Numerous measures of compro- 
mise and tem^rizingcouldonly delay the culmina- 
tion in the Civil War (1861-65), in the midst of 
which by proclamation of President Lincoln all 
slaves were emancipated (1st Jan. 1863). In 1865 
the abolition of idavery was confirmed by an 
amendment of the Constitution, and under the 
regime of ‘ Reconstruction ’ all the State constitu- 
tions were made to conform to this principle, 
which was also made binding in the ‘ terri tones’ 
by proclamation of the governors. 

Later amendments to the national Constitution 
sought to remove all disabilities of the freed men 
and to guarantee to them full and equal rights of 
citizenship. Tliis course, prompted by lofty senti- 
mental idealism, nevertheless proved to have out- 
run sound statesmanship and practical possibility. 
The effort to confer immediate and full citizenship, 
with suffrage and possible official position included, 
upon 1,000,000 men just out of slavery was a 
political and social blunder, working grievous 
wrongs to whites and blacks alike, and the more so 
that the federal government had no plan or power 
at the time to provide for the education of the 
freed men in the meaning and responsibilities of 
that citizenship. Within a quarter of a century 
this came to be very widely recognized, so that the 
southern States that had by various illegal devices 
prevented, hindered, and nullified the franchise of 
Negroes now began to accomplish the result by 
constitutional amendment, and were supported by 
the federal courts in this course. This was possible 
in popular sentiment, because in the better under- 
standing of the different sections of the countiy it 
was getting to be generally a^eed that the prob- 
lems of race adjustment could best be worked out 
m the regions where they existed and not by 
doctrinaire measures depending for adoption and 
execution upon men with little personal knowledge 
of the actual difficulties. Legally the course was 
made possible by avoiding in form all distinctions 
based on colour or race, the chief device being the 
‘grandfather clause.’ Standards of literacy weie 
adopted, with the proviso that the prohibition 
would not apply to those whose grandfathers had 
exercised that right, or had served in the armies of 
defence of their State. Thus nearly all whites 
were exempt from the operation of the limiting 
laws. So the matter was in process of solution, 
while the gradual and rapid extension of education 
among the Negroes brought them into the rights 
of full citizenship with hope for its worthy exer- 
cise. Now, however (1916), the final court of appeal 
has voided these laws and the situation is some- 
what chaotic. It seems to be generally ^eed 
that some legal means will be found for continuing 
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the method of solution indicated. Two Ne^oes 
have sat in the U.S. Senate, both for Mississippi, 
and twenty have been representatives in Congress 
for a total of thirty-five terms. They were from 
eight southern States. Several hold consular, 
subordinate diplomatic, and administrative office 
under appointment. In all branches of government 
seivice there weie, in 1914, 22,440, including some 
6500 in the army and navy (Negro Year Book^ p. 
153 f.). 

It was inevitable that caste custom and race 
prejudice should make and maintain sharp barriers 
against ‘social eq[uality’ foi the Negroes. This 
has failed in no community where the Negroes 
were present in large numbers. While many 
Negroes have cherished hopes of such ‘ equality,’ 
the majority have either never taken much thought 
about it or have recognized the impossibility of it, 
and not a few of them have urged its undesirability. 
Once a much-discussed question, it is relatively 
ignored to-day. Beginning about 1880, laws have 
been enacted m many States compelling the separa- 
tion of the races in public conveyances, especially 
railway-trains, hotels, theatres, and other public 
buildings, and in schools. In Florida it is even 
illegal for a white to teach in a Negro school, 
and vice versa. Latterly a movement is spread- 
ing to s^regate the two races in their resi- 
dences. This has long been done by community 
agreement and by relation of real estate com- 
panies in property deeds ; and, as a rule, normal 
tendencies and race affinities procured general 
grouping according to colour, but not infrequently 
the purchase of property in white districts by 
Negroes was embarrassing, and encroachments of 
one race on the other frequently made readjust- 
ments necessary. Now the matter has become the 
subject of city legislation, the very simple, if un- 
scientific, basis usually being the prohibition of a 
member of one race from acquiring property, by 
purchase or rental, within a city block wherein 
more than half the property is already occupied 
by the other race. In certain northern States 
tnere are towns in which public sentiment, with 
mob enforcement, does not permit a Negro to live 
at all. 

Miscegenation is prohibited by law in twenty- 
nine of the States, and social custom renders inter- 
marriage between the races rare even where there 
is no legal barrier. In some States the penalty is 
to ‘void’ the maniage, in others to punish the 
violators but not to ‘ void ’ the marriage, while in 
several the marriage is ‘ voided ’ and a penalty 
imposed— imprisonment, or fine, or both. In some 
States the official issuing the licence is also punished, 
and in some the minister or magistrate celebrating 
the marriage. Lustful and illicit miscegenation is, 
however, lamentably prevalent. There is no 
national definition of a Negro, and the local and 
State definitions are not uniform. In some provi- 
sions any Negro blood constitutes one a Negro, in 
others one-sixteenth, one-eighth, and one-fourth 
are the degrees specified. The estimate that one- 
fifth of all the Negroes have more or less of Negro 
blood cannot be far wrong, and it has the support 
of the 1910 census, which showed 20’9 per cent. 
This is an apparent increase in twenty years from 
15 2 ; but in 1890 the enumerators were instructed 
to include as mulattoes only those having one- 
fourth or more of Negro blood, whereas in 1910 all 
were reported as mulattoes who had any trace of 
Negro blood, and, on the other hand, were ‘not 
evidently full-blood Negroes.’ Enumerators were 
usually ignorant of ethnological distinctions and 
judged merely by superficial appearance or report. 
Thus the apparently rapid rise in the last decade 
IS not trustworthy. Except for the decade 1860 to 
1870, when there is a drop from 13*2 per cent to 


12 per cent, the percentage has risen slo’vJ^y. In 
comparison with the total number of Negroes the 

roportion of mulattoes is lowest in the S. Atlantic 

tates (10*4) ; in New England it is 28*6, and 
reaches its highest in the Pacific States (37*3). 
Miscegenation is nearly exclusively of white men 
with Negro women, and this must be one of the 
influences that account for the distressing number 
of attempted assaults of Negro men on white 
women. 

Negroes have not often sought social relations 
with the white people on the basis of equality, 
although very many of them have entertained the 
hope that this might ultimately come to them. 
Aggressive efibrts in this direction have, in the 
rare instances, been inspired by the vicious or mis- 
guided sentimental influence of white people. In 
the main there is a growing sense of race pride 
and an increasing determination to develop within 
racial lines. Not a few of their own leaders are 
directing the thought and ambitiqn of the Negroes 
along this line. A growing respect for the Negro 
and appreciation of his potentialities and achieve- 
ments on the part of the white race help forward 
this propaganda, and its progress is its guaranty 
of success. It is many years since there was any 
serious discussion of the proposition, once much 
agitated, of deportation or emigration of the 
Negroes. It may be taken as definitely settled 
that the present race of Africans in America will 
work out their destiny in that land, and with pro- 
gressively satisfactory adjustment of the difficulties 
growing out of the occupation of the same territoiy 
by two races held apart by social and racial anti- 
pathies. 

3- Education and culture.— Prior to emancipa- 
tion no systematic provision for the general enlight- 
enment of the Negro was made, and no public policy 
adopted. Various enterprises and movements for 
educating Negroes were undertaken by mission- 
ary and philanthropic organizations, and in some 
northern States the public schools were accessible 
to the few Negroes resident there. So far as pro- 
gress was made, it was mainly by the efforts of the 
slave-owners, members of whose families in many 
cases taught the rudiments of learning to the slaves, 
especially to those to whom were assigned the 
household duties and personal service. Special 
provision was frequently made for the instruction 
of the slaves during the seasons when there was 
little work to be done. Those who were taught 
by white people were able to extend that know- 
ledge in part to others. At emancipation not fewer 
than five per cent of the Negroes were able to read, 
and about 10,000 were in public schools ; there were 
four schools for higher education and normal train- 
ing; 150 Negro teachers; ^50,000 invested in pro- 
perty for education ; an annual expenditure the first 
year for education of $200,000, of which the Negro 
Year Book (p. 2) claims that $10,000 was given by 
the Negroes. 

The history of education of Negroes since 1863 
reveals progressive concern on the part of all parties. 
Large activities are included on the part of mission - 
ary and benevolent organizations through which 
many millions have been expended and some great 
‘Funds’ made permanently available, as the Pea- 
body Fund, Slater Fund, Jaynes Fund, and part 
of the Rockefeller Fund dispensed by the General 
Education Board (New York). Negroes have con- 
tributed in a way that often manifests heroism, 
insight, and wide vision, and their gifts include 
some very considerable endowments. The extensive 
destruction of material resouices by the Civil War 
and the demoralization of all social organizations, 
and the conflict of interests and opinion during the 
period of _ ‘Reconstruction’ (to 1876), left educa- 
tional facilities for all, in the south, prostrate and 
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to be bx^lt up anew and on lines radically different 
from those that had existed before the War, and 
under cii cumstances of extreme difficulty. Personal 
property was nearly all destroyed and realty was 
in dilapidation, while business was either destroyed 
or utteily demoralized. Of the 4,000,000 Negroes 
only a negligible number had either property or 
business, and they had lost the right of immediate 
dependence upon white people for support and 
direction. They had neither the resources nor the 
tiaining for independent development. It was 
hfteen years befoie systems of free public schools 
were generally established with any measure of 
completeness. While in some of the States the 
effort was made to keep separate the income from 
school taxation from the two races and to expend 
on each the funds so procured, in most States there 
was no such legal discrimination, and schools were 
established for all. In practical administration it 
was inevitable that the Negro should receive far 
fewer of the all too inadequate facilities so meagrely 
provided. The equipment of his schools and the 
length of his school term were both far below those 
of the whites, and the disparity has not yet been 
overcome, but by degrees it is being removed, not- 
withstanding the fact that far the larger part of 
the revenue for the schools comes from the white 
people. This public school system provided in the 
various States has been the greatest of all factors 
in the education of the Negro. Tifty years after 
emancipation (1913) Negro illiteracy had fallen to 
30 per cent ; there were 1,800,000 pupils in free 
schools; 3500 Negroes were engaged in teaching ; 
there were 600 colleges and schools for normal 
training ; there had been in all 3856 college gradu- 
ates, of whom more than 1600 belong to the fipt 
decade of this century ; 1200,000,000 are now in- 
vested in Negro education ; the annual expenditure 
for this purpose amounts to about |13,500,000, of 
which the Negroes themselves are estimated to 
contribute 81j500,000 {Negro Year Book, p. 4). 
The best thought of the nation is now given to 
the task of removing illiteracy and providing ade- 
quate training to all. In this work account is 
taken of race and colour only as these affect the 
character and efficiency of methods to be employed 
in reaching the goal of well-trained citizenship. 
The Freedman’s Bureau, which so signally pro- 
moted the facilities for Negro education, soon 
ceased to be needed. In the large sums expended 
and in the extensive work accomplished by this 
organization, and by the plnlanthiopic societies of 
ihe white friends of the Negro, many mistaken 
aims and methods were em^oyed in an experi- 
mental period. Not yet has universal agreement 
been reached, but more and more expert opinion 
suggests, and practical experience approves, voca- 
tional trainmg for the majority of Negroes, involv- 
ing a large element of industrial and domestic 
instruction and training. The demonstration of 
the value of this method has been signally wrought 
out at the government school for Indians and 
Negroes, Hampton (Va.) Institute, and the Tuske- 
gee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial Institute. The 
former of these is generously supported by the 
National Government and the State of Virginia, 
while the latter has attracted the widest interest and 
support on account of the striking personality and 
sound wisdom of its President, Booker T. Wash- 
ington (t 1916), so that it now has property and 
endowment of some |3, 000, 000 and an annual income 
of 1300,000, ministering to a student body of about 
2000. Generally in schools for Negi’oes the inspma- 
tional element now plays a large part, cultivating 
ideals for the person and the home, racial and 
national consciousness, and respect. The purely 
academic training that once played so large a 
part in the tentative efforts to educate Negroes is 


increasingly held to be secondary, while there is 
no loss of the aim after a sound culture. Piofes- 
sional training has its place. There are repoited 
3 schools of law, 4 of medicine, 5 of pharmacy, 17 
agricultural and mechanical schools under govern- 
ment control and support, and 350 private (largely 
Church ) schools with normal and industrial features ; 
but most of these are small and poorly supported, 
often representing more of ambition and pnde than 
of solid realization. The efforts of Negroes to build 
up institutions of learning have often been pathetic 

but always inspiring in their heroism and idealism. 
A ‘university’ is sometimes hardly a good high 
school, and ^ a ‘ college ’ not infrequently begins 
with the primary classes and does not leach be- 
yond the grammar-school grades. 

In spite of all limitations the present is full of 
encouragement. The points now emphasized in 
the policy with reference to public schools are (1) 
to have the teaching vitally connected with the 
activities of the people ; (2) to improve facilities ; 

(3) to provide more helpful and efficient supervision ; 

(4) to make the school largely assist in the general 
welfare of the community. With reference to 
secondary and high schools the policy includes also : 

(6) by concentration to limit the number of schools 
undertaking the highest grades of work and to 
extend the quantity and quality of such work ; (6) 
to increase the financial resources, which is being 
done by State appropriations, by special endow- 
ments for specific schools, and by the use of the 
income from the various Funds leferred to above ; 

(7) stricter and more helpful supervision. Five 
agencies co-operate in this supervision— -the Federal 
Government, State governments, religious societies, 
managers of educational funds, and voluntary 
associations of Negro educators. 

In the fine arts the Negioes have made no great 
advance, nor as yet demonstrated any striking 
capacity. In munc the v have a native capacity for 
a peculiar lypc of iiiciodj, and they aie almost 
universally lovers of musfe, especially of simple 
stringed instrumen ts and of wind instruments. They 
have become famous for singing what are called 
‘ plantation melodies. ’ A few have won distinction 
with popnlai songs, and many are proficient in the 
execution of music. They have done some credi- 
table wmi’k in art and sculpture. They are pio- 
ducing many hooks and publish many newspapers, 
generally not of a high ordei. In literature they 
have thus far shown best in didactic work and 
essays dealing with social, political, and religious 
subjects. Some of the best w'orks dealing with 
Negro questions hav e been written by them. Their 
most extensive efforts in publication work are m 
Sunday school and othei religious literature. 

4. Economic condition. — The 1910 census showed 
71 per cent of Negroes over ten years of age engaged 
in useful occupations, including 3,178,554 males 
and 2,013,981 females—a largei percentage of the 
whole than is found in any other class of the popu- 
lation; 2,893,674 were employed in agricultural 
pursuits, 1,099,715 in domestic and personal service, 
704,174 in manufacturing and mechanical labour, 
425,043 in trade and transportation, 69,929 in pro- 
fessional service. The large falling oft' in the 
decade of the number in domestic service (224,445) 
is a significant feature in the economic and social 
life, inasmuch as in the south this service has been 
rendered almost entirely by Negroes, Increased 
efficiency of the men as bread-winners, increase of 
domesticity and home-life among the Negroes, ac- 
quisition of homes by them, and the instruction in 
home arts given in the schools are reducing the num- 
bers of those wffio go out in service. To how great 
an extent the native African idea of the function 
of the female has been imported into Anienca and 
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has persisted is indicated by the 1,051,137 females 
reported as in agricnltural pursuits and the 68,440 
in manufacturing and mechanical labour. Labour 
unions have been slow to recognize the Negro, and 
in northern States particularly, where the union 
has had its most extensive power, they have greatly 
hindered the development of the Negro in the trades 
of skilled labour, ^ In the south, where immigrants 
are few and unionism less developed, far more 
friendliness and encouragement have been found. 
Some of the trades — e.^., brick-laying — have been 
almost wholly in their hands ; and others — e.^., 
carpentry— have been largely open to them. In 
1910, however, the National Councilof the American 
Federation of Labor unanimously invited Negroes 
and all other races to enter the Federation. Nine 
of the sixty most important unions still bar 
Negroes from membership. In 1863 9000 Negroes 
owned their homes, 15,000 worked farms as owners 
or as managers, and 2000 businesses were con- 
ducted by them. In 1913 they owned 550,000 homes, 
wmrked 937,000 farms, conducted 43,000 business 
houses, and owned property estimated as high as 
$700,000,000, From 1900 to 1910 the value of farms, 
live-stock, tools, etc., increased from less than 
$200,000,000 to nearly $500,000,000. There were 
67 Negro banks with more than $1,500,000 of capital 
and witli an annual business amounting to about 
$20,000,000 — in spite of the fact that banking 
among Negroes has been marked by not a few dis- 
asters, due sometimes to dishonesty, more fre- 
quently to incompetency, and sometimes to the 
unfriendly action of other hankers and business 
men. The kinds of business most popular, in order 
of numbers of businesses, are restaurants and other 
forms of catering, groceries, vending, building and 
contracting, and butchers’ and coal-dealers’ busi- 
nesses. The great majority of Negro labourers are 
unskilled and of a low average efficiency. Still 
they constitute, because of their numbers and do- 
cility, a very important factor in the economic l^e 
of the country. 

For the most part the homes of the Negroes are 
of a very low quality, with few comforts and poor 
facilities for hygienic and moral conditions. In the 
country districts they live largely in small hoard 
or log houses that are usually untidy and unsani- 
tary, except that they are very open. In cities 
thousands of them live in rooms over stables, in 
cheap houses built along alleys, and in tenement 
houses, where crowding and filth are very common. 
The results of these conditions are seen in dimin- 
ished efficiency in labour, in extensive disease and 
a high death-rate, and in gross immorality. The 
average death-rate among Negroes is about 60 per 
cent higher than among whites. One authority 
(W, F. willcox, EBt^^ xix. 348) places the Negro 
death-rate at twice that of whites. The diseases 
most disastrous among them are consumption, 
pneumonia, nervous diseases, heart diseases, dis- 
eases^ of the bowels, and urinary troubles. Ag- 
gressive and intelligently directed campaigns of 
improvement in these conditions are now being 
but the situation will require much time 
and energy^ to recover from the long neglect. 

5 . Religion and morality. — If by religion one 
means the form of worship, organization, and dog- 
matic statement, and by morals the rules and range 
of conduct included under the religious direction 
of tJie life, then there is no necessary connexion 
betw’cen the two. In principle, however, religion 
always includes ethics. It stimulates and educates 
the conscience, but it does not directly inform the 
ethical judgment. Religion itself is subject to, 
and demands, education, interpretation, extension. 
The earlier movements of religion have reference 
only to the soul’s relation to the spiritual environ- 
ment (God), and include the personal relations of 


man to man in the social group only^ as tke group 
is conceived to be related to the spiritual environ- 
ment as a whole. It is a later development that 
recognizes that the worship of God consists in doing 
His will in a personal society. Later still men 
come to reco^ize that their relation to God places 
them in ethical relation to all personal beings. 
Many, failing to recognize these principles, have 
severely criticized the Negro’s religion as being 
non-moral, and think of it with contempt. As a 
rule the Negro has not yet gone very far in dis- 
covering that the religious emotion is to find expres- 
sion in the rational direction of the life in human 
relationships, so as to realize the will of God in a 
righteous and loving personal order. Hence his 
morality represents a crude and undeveloped stage 
of religious ethics. The civil and criminal laws of 
the United States are designed for the stage of 
civilization reached by the white race, or for the 
restraint of the Negro race within limits approved 
by the white race from their own, and not from the 
Negroes’, standpoint. For most Negroes, there- 
fore, very many of these laws have no ethical signi- 
ficance and seem to them, when they know t&m 
at all, to be conventions of the dominant race to 
interfere with the N egi'oes’ normal activities. And 
the administration of these laws, almost wholly by 
the white race, manifests a rigidity and a severity, 
often an injustice, by no means calculated to inspire 
respect and ready obedience in the weaker people. 
Laws are sometimes called for in a community only 
by reason of the prevalence of the Negro, and are 
enforced only with reference to him. Then there 
axe white men who exploit the weakness and ani- 
malism of the Negro for the sake of base gain and 
thus augment some of his easiest vices, bringing 
him under the condemnation of the law. The sociiri 
sin of white men with black women, the lewd influ- 
ences of much theatrical and other advertising, 
the corrupting suggestiveness of many of the 
amusements provided for them all serve to arouse 
the viler passions of the Negi’oes, who, wanting 
the restraints of enlightened judgment and estab- 
lished self-control, are led on to criminal practices. 
The multiplication of laws in a society of growing 
complexity adds to the violations, among whites 
as well as blacks. All these things must be taken 
into account in judging the records of crime and 
vice in a people as yet at a backward stage of the 
road from savagery to Christian civilization. Of 
prisoners to each 100,000 of population in 1904 
there were among whites 77, among Negroes 278. 
In the north the figure'i were 83 and 743, in the 
south 40 and 221. All the figures show decrease as 
compared with 1890. Negroes had a lower rate 
than any immigrants except Poles. In major 
offences the Negroes were surpassed by all foreigners 
except Irish and Germans. It is gratifying to note 
that lynchings, of whites and Negroes, declined from 
1908 (7 white and 93 black) to 1913 (1 white and 51 
black), the lowest number since records have been 
kept (twenty-nine yeais) . Petty crimes of Negroes 
against members of their own race, unless they 
disturb the community, do not usually result in 
arrests, and even gross evils often escape official 
notice. This is especially true of social sins. 

Evils most prevalent among the lace and most 
harmful are indolence, theft, drunkenness, gam- 
hling, and sexual sins. Much is to be said in 
mitigation of the Negro’s guilt in these vices, but 
the fact remains that they are widely prevalent. 
Theft is violation of ownership, but in a tribal 
regime and under the conditions in Africa, where 
there is relatively little of exclusive ownership, the 
rights of property cannot be distinctly in conscious- 
ness ; and a keen consciousness of individual person- 
ality is a condition of high regard for personal 
property and personal rights of all sorts. This 
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consei^usness is not yet highly developed in the 
Negro. After his emancipation there were those 
who definitely taught the Negro that the wealth 
in the south was his creation, and that he had an 
essential light to as much of it as he could safely 
appropriate. The large measure of inequality 
which the Negro suffers in the social and economic 
life gives him some ground for reasoning that he 
may seek by all means to equalize the * goods ’ of 
life. And poverty gives a strong impulse to theft. 

Drunkenness is augmented by the greed of whites 
who exploit the weakness of the Negro for base 
profit. Negroes are not often allowed to own 
drink saloons, and in 1910 only 652 were in their 
hands. The necessity for protection from drunken- 
ness among Negroes has been a strong factor in 
the prohibition of the sale of intoxicants in the 
south, now practically universal in rural sections 
and rapidly becoming so in the cities, State pro- 
hibition having been adopted by ten of the 
States, The bad conditions of living must also be 
chargeable with much of the vice found among 
Negioes. 

Influences of the primitive animism of Africa 
are abundant in the superstitions and religious 
notions of the American Negro. The voodoo, 
usually called hoodoo in the United States, in its 
grosser forms has nearly disappeared, but there 
are milder forms of fear of subtle influences by 
spiritual powers, and of persons supposed to be en 
rapport with those powers, to be found on all 
hands. A modified form of witchcraft is met with, 
and a mild type of the medicine-man with his 
occult powers, presumably connected with some 
herb or concoction, has great influence with many. 
Ghosts are very real to most Negroes. Charms 
are trusted or feared, and dreams are often signi- 
ficant of divine communications or of messages 
from departed friends or enemies. The ‘ evil eye ’ 
can sometimes arouse the utmost terror. Unusual 
natural phenomena arouse an awesome sense of 
the supernatural and sometimes create great con- 
sternation. The behaviour of animals suggests to 
the Negroes superior and subtle intelligence, and 
awakens a feeling of uncanniness that almost 
approaches a belief in spirit-possession. Certain 
aspects of death are especially terrible, and the 
Negro is usually very fearful of cemeteries at night. 
Idolatry is practically unkno>vn. Forms of spirit- 
ism prevalent among white people in America and 
Europe are little known by the Negroes. Then- 
superstitions have affected the folflore of the 
whites, many of whom share some aspects of them. 

Prior to emancipation the religious life of the 
Negro was cared for largely in the patripchal 
way, the masters taking such interest in it and 
making such provision for it as their own religious 
sense prompted. Along with this were the white 
ministers, who often took the deepest interest in 
the religious welfare of the slaves ; local religious 
■workers ; missionary organizations with such efforts 
as the conditions permitted ; and especially 
preachers and pious women among the Negroes 
themselves, usually illiterate hut often with im- 
posing personality and genuine goodness, giving 
them unlimited power for comfort and instruction 
in righteousness. For the most part their chuich- 
membership was in the same organizations with the 
white Christians, a special part of the buildings for 
worship, usually galleries, being set apart for their 
use ; but in the cities some very large and powerful 
Negro churches were built up, over which in some 
cases white pastors presided with love and ability. 

It is at once an evidence of the essentially re- 
ligions disposition of the Negro and a testimony to 
the religious interest of the whites that in 1863 
there were more than ^00,000 communicant church 
members, and that with 650 separate local church 


organizations they owned property to the extent 
of $1,000,000. Far the larger part of the Christ- 
ians among them have been identified with the 
' Baptist and Methodist denominations. These were 
the most numerous in the south, and weie the 
most aggressive bodies, giving much energy to 
missionary evangelism, and demanding less of 
education and culture in their converts, and es- 
pecially in candidates for the ministry. Since the 
Civil War Congregationalists and the other leading 
denommatxons from the north have laboured ex- 
tensively among them, but have not much modified 
the popular hold of the Baptists and Methodists. 
Roman Catholicism would he expected to have 
found in the emotionalism and supeistition of the 
Negro, his love of display and ceremony, and his 
rich imagination, to which symbolism so readily 
appeals, a most fruitful field; hut only in the 
States, Maryland and Louisiana chiefly, where 
Roman Catholics were numerous and powerful 
liave any considerable numbers of Negroes been 
identified with that Church, and then by no means 
in proportion to the opportunities. Notwithstand- 
ing exhortations of bishops and resolutions of 
councils, Roman Catholics have not until quite 
recently seemed greatly concerned to -win the 
Ne^oes. Several societies are now interested, 
and ‘a special “ Catholic Board of Mission Work 
among Colored People”^ since 1907 has sought to 
cultivate interest and provide funds for this purpose. 
A Roman Catholic authority {CE xii. 629} claims 
200,000 to 225,000 Catholic Negroes, hut the claim 
, is not supported by the government census. The 
latest available religious statistics of the census 
are for 1906, when there were reported 5375 
churches, and 477,720 communicants amliated with 
white denominations. This inclusion with white 
organization refers to their general connexion, and 
not to local organization, in which they are nearly 
all in separate congregations. The great bulk of 
these (308,551) are in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. All are Protestants except 36 congrega- 
tions of Roman Catholics -with 38,235 communicants. 
Of independent Negro denominations, all Protest- 
ant, the census enumerates 17 ■\\ith 32,985 con- 
gregations, 3,779,681 communicants; 2,261,607 were 
Baptists, organized in the ‘ National Convention,’ 
and 1,400,000 belong to one or another of several 
Methodist bodies. The rest are distributed among 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and others. In 
1913 it was computed that the Negroes had alto- 
gether 40,000 congregations with 4,300,000 com- 
m-unicants, 41,000 Sunday schools with 2,200,000 
pupils, and church pi*operty valued at $70,000,000. 
They have 27 schools teaching theology, extensive 
publishing plants for Sunday school and other 
religious literature, a large number of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and a growing number of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and almost 
innuinerable semi-religious social and benevolent 
organizations and brotherhoods and sisterhoods, 
for which they have a great fondness. The larger 
denominations among them have organized foreign 
mission work, conducting missions in Africa. In 
proportion to their numbers, and taking account 
only of outward attachment to organized Christ- 
ianity, the Negroes constitute decidedly the most 
religious element in the population of the United 
States. 

The worship of the Negro is characterized by a 
high degree of emotionalism, which diminishes 
with education and the restraints of culture. 
Music plays a large part in the worship, w'here 
the singing is remarkahle for its persuasive melody 
and sumle, almost hypnotic, influence over the con- 
gregations. Their &dies move with the rhythm, 
and it is easy for a skilful leader to sway them in 
mass. The preaching is dramatic, imaginative, 
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and powerful in emotional appeal. They have 
developed some of the greatest pulpit orators in 
American history, and the more enlightened of 
these have fre<juently been heard with enthusiasm 
and appreciation at white conferences and conven- 
tions, where they are often present to make appeals 
for sympathy and funds for worthy entei prises. 
There is growing co-operation between the mis- 
sionary and benevolent oiganizations of the two 
races for the religious and moral elevation of the 
Negroes, and solid advances are being made in the 
sobriety, dignity, and intelligence of their worship. 
Several of their leaders are already men of splendid 
education, a high degree of culture, and sound 
moral life and influence. 

6. Summary and appraisement. — (1) In the 
United States there is found the only large group 
of Negroes yet rescued from heathenism and set 
forward on the road to civilization, now living 
under conditions that contain the promise of con- 
tinued and accelerating advance. G. Warneck 
{Outline of a Eist. of Prot. Missions ^ Eng. tr.®, 
Edinburgh and London, 1906, p. 194) calls attention 
to the fact that in the American Negroes there is 
much the largest group anywhere in modern times 
rescued from heathenism and brought into the 
Christian Church. The experience of success and 
failure here affords important material for the 
study of the methods of missionary work else- 
where, especially of work in Africa, where there 
is so much of basal similarity in the subjects to be 
won and developed. All who would work at the 
problem of the Negro in Africa should take account 
of the history of the Negro in America. 

(2) There are many sympathetic friends of the 

Negro who share the thought that his capacity for 
development has not yet been fully determined. 
It is not true that the enlightened leadership 
among Negroes has been almost wholly by men 
with ^mixture of white blood loc, cit.), but 

too many of the leaders have been men of mixed 
race for us to be able yet to affirm that the Negro 
has shown capacity for sufficient education, initia- 
tive, and resource to be capable of a native and 
independent realization of the ideals of Christian 
culture. 

(3) There yet remain in the United States many 
jiroblems of social, economic, and religious organiza- 
tion and adjustment, but the Negro is definitely 
established as an element in the life of the country, 
and his destiny lies along the lines of separate 
race development, with the cultivation of a worthy 
race consciousness, respect, and ideal. On purely 
theoretical grounds many argue that amalgamation 
must be the final solution of race problems, especi- 
ally in a purely democratic social organism to which 
all caste distinctions are essentially repugnant (cf. 
Mecklin, Bemoeracy and Race Friction) ; but 
history, the present tendencies in the United 
States, in S. America, and in S. Africa, and the 
deeper instincts of race division all oppose the 
amalgamation theory. 

(4) Mutual understanding and sympathy be- 
tween whites and blacks in the United States are 
making rapid progress. There is no intelligent 
sympathy with a brutal book that had a wide 
circulation by means of glaring advertisement and 
agency promotion and for a while exerted a per- 
nicious influence, contending that the Negro is not 
a member of the human family at all but a soulless 
brute, nor with other unfriendly hut less despicable 
works. It is coming to be recognized and appreci- 
ated that the two races are to live together and 
that neither can without the other gain the goal of 
civilization and national ideals. 

LiTKRATURB.--There are numerous works dealing with various 
phases of this subject and the number is growing. Besides in 
works of general reference the facts are to he sought mainly in 


the volumes of the United States Census Reports, in tii#17 vols. 
of the Atlanta University Publications, and in the Neg )0 year 
Book, Tuskegee, 1914-15; facts and discussions will be found 
w ell covered by the following selected hst . H K. Carroll, 
n - - rn * 7 - Yo**’' ■'915; H P 

Do.'glass, ' f.'. - .'ti • ’>1 ’ll '■ ' r. I'J ■ • 

W. £. B Du Bois, j -\-v* - ‘ ‘ ( > ' ' 

Univ. Pub. 3 fl898]), The Negro Church (—ib 8 [1903]), Social 
c l PI ' ' ' ^ Negroes in Cities 

rt j'i J f hicago, 1903; D. Frr , ■/ 

of Africa, London, 1911; M. Helm, The Up > 'i ^ I* 'r \ 
York, 1909 ; F. L. Hofiiuan, Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro, New York, 1906 ; G. B Jackson and D. W. 
Davis, The Industrial History of the Negro Race in the U.S.% 
Richmond, 1911 , H. H. Johnston, The Negro in the New World, 
New York, 1907 , J. M. Mecklin, Democracy and Race Friction, 
New York, 1914 ; G. S. Merriam, The Negro and the Nation, 
do 1906; E. G. Murphy, Piohlems of the Present South, do. 
1904; F. P. Noble, The Redemption of Africa, do. 1899; K. 
W. O.-* V •. r . ^ .V 1 Ti r :*.' , f ^ rio 1910 ; R 

Pai’-c- * n 7/ ' N • uflnd'. N*’-’ ",(Ij I.*'.. W H Thomas,” 
T/ t . - ' 'io 19':, B T Was'i'.’glo.i, Story of 

th. . .'L i h r..'» U c .1 ‘;i ' N iro, Boston, 

1899, The Negro in Business, do’, 1907, Up Jrom Slavery, New 
York, 1900, Working with the Hands, do. 1904; W D 
Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, do 1910, Present 
Forces in Negro Progress, do. 1912 ; G. W. Williams, Hist oj 
the Negro Race, do. 1883. W. O. CARVER. 

NEMESIS.— See Fate (Greek and Roman). 

NEO-CYNICISM.— We know that the Cyni- 
cism of Antisthenes and his immediate followers 
was gradually absorbed in Stoicism (see Cynics 
Stoics), and that, after Chrysippus (t206 B.C.), 
unimportant, sporadic manifestations aside, it dis- 
appeared from history till the 1st cent. a.d. Mean- 
while profound changes had overtaken the Medi- 
terranean peoples, who, as a result, evinced a new 
attitude towards fundamental questions of religion 
and conduct. In particular, traditional lestraints 
of civic or racial institutions, beliefs, and customs 
were weakening, thanks to the association of men 
^out of every nation under heaven’ (cf. Ac 2) in 
populous cosmopolitan centres like Rome, Alex- 
andria, Corinth, and even Jerusalem. Bereft of 
ancient supports by denationalization, many ap- 
proached the problems of conduct and destiny as 
individuals, no longer as citizens. Thus, the con- 
ception of life as a warfare — possibly the germ of 
the ‘ Church militant ’ — began to assert itself. 

I "The bond that formerly kept devotion centered upon the 
city or the tribe, upon the gens or the family, was broken. In 
place of the ancient social groups n’nmuT'itics 0 * -'"''c 

into existence’ (P. Cumont, Les !{•' ns -ir n i ’A ■(.» , 
paganisme romain^, Paris, 1909, p 1-’, J!p.» r . • i," > . ■ 

P* 27). 

Piety, a personal aspiration, replaced loyalty, a 
socio-political virtue. Hellenic intelleotualism, 
brave and curious towards theory, waned as practi- 
cal issues gained urgency. Morals ousted meta- 
physics; belief, often in the foim of superstition, 
eclipsed logic. The masses desired assurance of 
immortality; the 4hte sought an ‘inner’ life 
wherein they could escape this present evil world. 
In both cases the state of the ‘ soul ’ became the 
question of the day. Accordingly, from Seneca (c. 

4 B.C.-A.D. 65), Musonius Rufus (ti. A.D. 53-81), and 
Dio of Pruso (c. A.D. 40-117), when Stoics aspired 
more and more to be ‘physicians of the soul,’ 
the Cynic element in their teaching le-asserted 
itself. The Neo- Cynics, at once products and 
evidences of this condition, embodied a special 
phase of general tendencies which weie sweeping 
over the Roman world as a whole. Thus they form 
an aspect of a social and spiritual movement rather 
than a philosophical school of the Hellenic type. 

I. History. — When Stoicism reached Rome 
(Crates, 159 B.c. ; Diogenes of Seleucis, 155 B.c. ; 
Panaetius, client of Scipio Africanus, c. 142 B.c.), 
it was a complete system theoretically, and there- 
fore ready to accommodate itself to Roman needs. 
The version taught by Panoetius emphasized officia, 
or the duties of station to be rendered as proper 
service by every good citizen (cf . Cicero, de Off. ii. ). 
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The hJSibhiiess of the original was thus softened by 
adjustment to the calls of active rrd 

the Cynic element of rigoristic iii-ii-* j-TiJ.'-i!- re" 
into the background. Nevertheless the moral 
‘inwardness* of the system, Cynic in origin, re- 
mained, as Marcus Aurelius saw long after (viii. 
49, 56, ix. 133): 

‘ Remember that your Inner Self is inexpugnable, when once 
it rallies to itself and consistently declines to act against its 
will, even though the defiance may be irrational How much 
more then, when its judgment is rational and made with cir- 
cumspection? Therefore the mmd free from passions is a 
citadel : man has no stronger fortress to which he can fiy for 
refuge and remair i'rpreg^abV To my moral will my 
neighbour’s will is as con uleceh nnrelai'‘d as his breath is or 
his flesh. Be we ever so* much made for one another, our 
Inner Selves have each their own sovereign rights : otherwise 
my neighbour’s evil might become my evil, which is not God’s 
-oi '-’r-c ^ 1 ,-. ... -.iv-v power to undo me.’ 

' V' ! . '« j »' ■ . . . v’ho^e, a factor nccos' 5 a*’y to complete 

the sum. therefore your every ■n.iould i (’p to complete 

the social life Any action of yours that does not tend, directly 
or remotely, to this social end, dislocates life and infringes its 
unity. It 18 an act of sedition, and like some separatist doing 
what he can to break away from civic accord ’ (G. H. Kendall, 
Marcus Aurelius Antomnus to Himself^ London, 1898, pp. 
120, 123, 133). 

The history of Roman Stoicism is a record of the 
conflict between these two authoritative calls. In 
the time of Caligula, and again after a.d. 96, the 
former prevailed with the Neo- Cynics, whose 
gospel had been foreshadowed, in turn, by Q 
Sextius, the teacher of Seneca, in the last years of 
the Principate of Augustus. This development 
was gradual. Even during republican times Q. 
iElius Tubero (c. 118 B.C.), Q. Mucius Scsevola (c. 
95 B.C.), P. Rutilius Rufus (c. 92 B.C.), and especi- 
ally M. Porcus Cato (95-48 B.C.), followed the 
Cynic ideal in public as well as in personal affairs. 
In the next generation Horace (fl. 41-8 B.c.) adverts 
not merely to the civic dutifulness of the Stoics 
{Ep. L i. 16 f.), but also to their Cynic ‘inward- 
ness’ (Carm, III. iii. If.). This rigorism steeled 
the saints and martyrs of the ‘ opposition ’ under the 
Csesars (cf. H. Schiller, Gesch. cies rom. Kaiserreichs 
iinter der Begierung des Nero, Berlin, 1872, p. 666 f . ; 
G. Boissier, V Opposition sous les Paris, 

1905} ; its drift towards abandonment of a theory 
that placed nature above man, and towards ex- 
clusive emphasis upon consistency of conduct, is 
made plain by Persius {SaU iii. 66 f.). Extant 
literary references suflSce to show the extraordinary 
persistence of the ‘Cynic sect ’—from Caligula 
41) till Justinian (A D. 530). The main body 
of information is furnished by Seneca (fl. 55), 
J^ictetus (fl. 120), Lucian (fl. 180), and Eusebius 
(fl. 330). Further references, among others iep 
important, are found in Plutarch (fl. 100), Bio 
Chrysostom (fl* 110), Justin Martyr (fl. 150), Tatian 
(fl, 166), Aulus Gellius, Athenagoras and Galen 
(fl, 175), Bio Cassius (fl. 220), Tertullian and Philo- 
stratus (fl. 230), Julian ‘ the Apostate ’ and Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (fl. 361), John Chrysostom (fl, 
400), Augustine (fl. 420), Damascius (fl. 520), Sim- 
plicius (fl. 533), and Suidas. But, to all intents and 
purposes, the movement attained its crests immedi- 
ately after the death of Nero and, again, under 
the Antonines. Thereafter, it appears to have 
been absorbed gradually into Christian monachism 
(cf. E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and 
Usages upon the Christian Church [EL, 1888), 
London, 1890, lect. v, f. ; St, Paulinus of Nola, 
Ep. XXV.}. The first onset is represented by 
Demetrius, associate of Seneca (fl. 71). Between 
him and the Antonine group we have Epictetus, 
who, although a Stoic in theory, was deeply afiected 
by Cynicism in practice; and Bio Chrysostom, 
who seems to have adopted Cynic ways in life, 
although he was an eclectic in philosophy ; while, 
in the reign of Hadrian, CEnomaus of Gadara 
flourished. But, thanks to Lucian, the representa- 
tives of the sect whom we know best are its saint, 


Bemonax (fl, 145-160), and its part-piophet, part- 
charlatan, ^ Peregiinus Proteus (self-immolated, 
165), both in the Antonine period. In addition, it 
is evident from the frequent references in con- 
temporary literature that numerous Cynic mission- 
aries travel sed the empire, pleaching to the masses, 
and standing much in the same relation to them 
as did the Stoic ‘private chaplains’ or ‘house 
philosophers ’ to the educated minority. The very 
names of the great majority of these peripatetic 
exhorters have been lost — possibly two score, 
capable of historical proof, have been transmitted 
to us. It is evident, liowevei, that, like votaries 
of similar movements always (cf., e.g., W. Benett, 
Religion and Free Will, Oxford, 1913, p. 204 f.), 
they ran the entire gamut of human nature, from 
authentic cultuie and sincere devotion to insolent 
sham or arrant rascality. 

2. Teaching.— The Cynic disciples of Socrates 
were overshadowed by the original constructive 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Hence their 
pragmatic steiility was at odds with an age 
interested vitally in positive thought. In short, 
the intellectual genius of the time surmounted 
their sectarianism. Similarly, civil autonomy in 
Greece did not pass away till the school had been 
active for two generations, and, even then, fiesh 
memories of a glorious past, rooted in pride of 
citizenship, gave the lie to anti-social rappriHa. 
Moreover, the claims of citizenship acquired a new 
lease of life at Rome. So the gospel of revolt, 
unsuppoited by actual aspiration, faded away. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of the ‘wise man— one 
sufficient to himself, and this defensibly — had 
been set forth, and was destined to resurrection in 
due time. Immense social displacements occurred 
during the four centuries between the battle of 
Chseronea and the invasion of Britain by Claudius. 
Nowdiere were they more conspicuous than in 
philosophy and civic patriotism. The one had 
sunk to the level of antiquarian exegesis or, worse, 
i of profitable trade ; the other had ceased to furnish 
! an absorbing career, so that men grew importunate 
' for a ‘way of life.’ Thus the ideal of the ‘wise 
man’ regained vitality, because it rebuked the 
conventional trifling of the schools, and promised 
norms for personal conduct. Philosophically, 
conatus in suo esse perseverandi appearing the sole 
recourse, in magnis mluisse sat est came to be the 
core of teaching. Briefly, philosophy ceased to be 
systematic or scientific, and assumed a purely 
disciplinary aspect. Man must turn to correction 
of the soiil, in order that he may secure release 
from the ills of nature and society. Hence a class 
of professional (and therefore narrow) moralists 
appeared, preaching counsel and reproof. They 
descried a divine element in the human spirit, 
whereby the ‘ wise man ’ becomes the ‘ messenger 
of God’ upon earth. As exemplars, they even 
professed to fulfil a mediatonal office. For, the 
conditions of the moral life being entirely internal, 
the end is quite to become one’s true self, it 

is necessary to discover this self in self. Accoid- 
! ingly, an incommunicable indifference to all that 
is distinctively human in common life constitutes 
ethical perfection or, at least, attainment. The 
exercise of reason is futile— /(Ocere docet phihsophia 
non dicere. The great wisdom is to develop self to 
the point where nothing remains to be willed. 
Renunciation affords the means. A man must 
therefore examine himself, experience remorse, 
and exhibit penitence, to the end that he may 
achieve the perfect peace of independent isolation. 
As a rule, then, the necessary activities of the 
average citizen must he eschewed, and this is as 
true of national religion and current esteems in 
good conduct as of the most disreputable vices or 
meaningless foibles. 
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The condition of a society where spiritual apathy 
and gross materialism were prevalent gave point 
and power to exaggerated preaching of obvious 
moral truths, with its trick of painting two pictures, 
one all black, the other all white, and setting them 
in melodramatic contrast. 

* Their criticism of the society to which they belong and of all 
its institutions and modes of action and thought, attmcts atten- 
tion by the very violence and extravagance of the tormm 
which they present it. And the neglected truth or hali-trutn, 
which they thrust into exclusive prominence, gradually begms 
bv thc’T mear- to gain a bold of the mmds of others, forces 
the n to 'Je*- r-onr -“her s'ocd projudicet, and so leads to a 

real arb-ai’<’e* iJ: m oj TfhUiioii, m the Greek 

.V5 f ). 

Here the Xeo-CNiiiC" wore s»Liong, like i-heir pre- 
decessors ; they aid not spend their " genius^ in 
trying to regenerate a form of social and political 
life which mankind had outgro^vn’ {ib. p. 68). 
nevertheless, even at its best, in Epictetus, the 
doctrine corroded all particular ties, and deserved 
to he called a parasite upon the society which it 
repudiated. In fundamental principle it was 
intensely anti-social. Hence what has been said 
of the early Cynics holds of the latest representa- 
tives of the sect : 

‘ They appealed largely to the poor, and most men were prob- 
ably revolted by their roughness and their neglect of the ordi- 
nary decorums and courtesies of life, rather than attracted IW 
the nobiliiv and inherent in their teaching’ (W. W. j 

'i'arn, J n*ujona,^ Gmiata^, Oxford, 1913, p. 30 ; cf. ch. vih.). 

Finally, it may be said that the alleged induence 
of the Neo-Cjmics upon the development of Christ- 
ian doctrine is not proven, although the presence 
of some of the forces destined to produce Christian 
rigorism is apparent enough. 

LiTEaATxniB.-— -The best account of the general situation is 
S. Dill, Soman Soctetir from Nero to Marcus Aurelius^ 
London, 1906, bk. iii. ch. it The fullest bibliography is in E. V. 
Arnold, Roman Cambridge, 1911, p. 437 f., and in F. 

Ueberwegand M. Heinze, Grundnss der Gesoh. der Philio, i., 
Berlin, 1909, §§ 65, 70. See also H. Ritter, The Hist, of AncicTit 
Philosophy^ ^g. tr., London, 1838-46, iv. 160 f. ; E. ZeUer, A 
Mi^. of Sclec^ism iti Greek Philosophy, do. 1883, p.^ 288 f. 
(=sPh^ der Griechen, Tubingen, 1844-52, iii. 1) ; A. Dbrmg, 
Gesch. der griech. Philosophic, Leipzig, 1903, ii. 476 f. ; L. Fried- 
Binder, Roman Life and Manners under the Early Bmpnre, 
Eng. tr., London, ioOS-lS, \ol. vi. ch. m (= ParstelluTwen am 
der Sitteng^sch Rorns^, Leipzig, 1910, vol. iii ch. in.) ; M. Wundt, 
Geseh derg/ leck. E*hik, Leip-iig, 1011, r ; C. Martha, Les Mora- 
listes sous VEmptre rornaiii, Pans, 1S64 ; T. Keiin, Rom und 
die Christentum, Berlin, IfcSl , H Schiller, Gesck. der rdm. 
Kaiserzeit, Gotha, 1883, i. 451 1; J. R4ville, La Religion d 
Rome sous les Sivhres, Paris, 1886; G Boissier, La Religion 
roihtxhie d\4.uaui>te aux AntoniTis^, do. 1892, ii. 1-147, 382 f.; 
A. Harnack, Hist of Dogma, Eng, tr., London, 1894-99, i. 119 f.; 
F Gregorovius, 2 he Emperor Hadnan, Eng. tr., do. 1898, 
p 237 ?. , R. Hirzel, m V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine 
Zeit, Leipzig, 1904, pt. i. vol. lii. p. 1295 f. ; H. Gomperz, Die 
Le^emaujfassung der griech. Philosophen und das Ideal der 
inneren Freikeit, Jena and Leipzig, 1904, pp. 112 f., 284 ; B. 
W. Henderson, The Life and Pnncipate of the Emperor 
Nero^, London, 1905, ch. ix. ; J P, Mahaffy, The Silver Age 
of the Greek World, Chicago, 1906, P. Wendland, Die hellen- 
istisck-rom. KuLiur tn ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und 
Christentmn, Tubingen, 1907 ; T. R. Glover, The Conflict of 
Religions in the Early Roman Empire^, London, 1909; O. 
Seeck, Gesch. des Untergangs der anttken Welt, Berlin, 1909, lu. 
166 f. ; E. Sevan, Stoics and Sceptics, Oxford, 1913, p. 61 f.; W. 
Ribbeck, L. A. Seneca, der Phtlosoph, und sein Verhaltmss zu 
Epikur, Plcdo, und das ChristerUum, Hanover, 1887 ; S. Rubin, 
Die Mhik Senecas in ihrem Verhaltniss zur alteren und 
mit&er&n Stoa, Munich, 1901 ; A. Bonhbffer, Epictet und du 
Stoa, Stutt^ut, 1890, Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet, do. 1894, 
Epi^t ttna das Neue Testament^ Giessen, 1911 ; J. Bernays, 
Ludwn und die Kynik&r, Berhn, 1879 ; M. Croiset, Essai sur 
la hie et les oeuvres de Luden, Paris, 1882, ch. iii f ; E. Caspar!, 
Dtf Cynicis qui fuerunt estate imperatorum Romanorum, 
Chemnitz, 1896 ; W, D. Sheldon, A Second-Century Satinet, 
Philadelphia, 1901 ; R. Helm, in Neue Jahrb. fur das klass. 
Altertum, ix. [1902] 188 f, 268 f., 351 f.; H. W. and F, G 
Fowler, The Works of Lucian of Samosata, 4 vols., Oxford, 
1905 (text ed. J. Sommerbrodt, 3 vols , Berlin, 1886-99, and N. 
Nildn, Lefpaag, 1906 f.); R Reitzenstein, HcUenistische Wun^r- 
erzdhlungen, Leipzig, 1906, p. 67 f. ; J. Lindsay, Studies in 
European Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1909, ch. iv. ; F. W. Bussell, 
Marcus Aurehus and the Later Stoics, do. 1910 ; G. H. 
Rendall, The Emperor Julian, London, 1879, pp. 156 f., 230 
(good bibliography); G. Boissier, La Fin du paganisms, Paris, 
1891, 1 . 101 f., 191 ; A. Gardner, Julian, Philosopher and 
Em^ror, London, 1895, p. 280 f. ; Gr. Negri, Julian the Apos- 
tate, Eng tr,, do, 1905, i. 252 f. R. ]VI, WeNLEY. 


NEO-HEGELIANISM. — Neo-Hegeliafiisiti is 
a title whieli has been given to that current of 
thought inspired by Hegel and the idealists of 
Germany which began to make itself felt in 
British and American philosophy in the third 
quarter of the 19th century. 

I. Chief thinkers.— Before attempting to eluci- 
date the sources and general significance of the 
movement, we may refer briefly to some of the 
individual thinkers more immediately connected 
with it. As regards its origination tlaree names 
have acclaim to be regarded as outstanding : James 
Hutcheson Stirling (1820-1909) ; Thomas Hill Green 
(1836-82), Fellow of Balliol College and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford ; and Edward 
Caird (1835-1908), Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow, and Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Stirling’s work. The Secret of 
Hegel y published in 1865, may he said to have 
revealed for the first time to the English public 
the significance and import of Hegel’s idealistic 
philosophy. Green in 1874 published Introductions 
to Hume’s Treatise of Hitman Nature, in the course 
of which he subjected the whole English tradition 
in philosophy to criticism ; and he left at his death 
an almost completed work entitled Prolegomena to 
Ethics, in which is contained a groundwork of 
idealistic metaphysics, the positive basis for his 
earlier criticism. Caird published two successive 
critical studies of Kant in 1878 and 1889, in which 
he derived from Kant’s * Ideas of Reason ’ the out- 
line of a metaphysic which is essentially Hegelian 
and which furnished a basis for contributions 
to other departments of thought, especially the 
philosophy of religion and the history of Greek 
philosophy. Other men of importance at the begin- 
ning of the movement were John Caird (1820-98), 
brother of the above, who belongs to the^ first 
generation of the school and whose Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Beligion was published in 1880 
and his Fundamental Ideas of uhristianity^ post- 
humously in 1899 ; then a little later Richard 
Lewis JSTettleship (1846-92), Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, a pupil of Green, whose small output of pub- 
lished work Bore no relation to the magnitude of his 
influence ; and William Wallace (1844-97), a scholar 
of great attainments and an unusually luminous 
and imaginative philosophical writer, who^ suc- 
ceeded Green at Oxford and published expositions 
of Hegel’s thought and translations from his works. 
Among living writers and teachers the number of 
those whose bent of thought follows the tendency 
in greater or less degree is very large. Perhaps 
the most representative of them are F. H. Bradley, 
Bernard Bosanquet, and, in America, W. T. Harris. 

These are a few of the exponents. But, to be 
just to the compass of the movement, it is neces- 
sary to remember two further sets of names: on 
the one hand, leaders of thought belonging to the 
period before it took its rise, who played a part 
m the eventual turning of English-speaking philo- 
sophers in the direction of Continental idealism, 
such men, e.g., as Jowett and Ferrier and William 
Hamilton, Coleridge, Emerson, and Carlyle; on 
the other hand, among contemporary teachers and 
writers, besides the large number who acknow- 
ledge their affinity with the Neo-Hegelian ten- 
dency, we must remember the very many more who 
make their departure from the school the begin- 
ning of their own teaching, and are so far within 
its sphere of influence that they are under constant 
necessity of criticizing its ideas. If w^e take the 
positive and the negative indduence of the movement 
together into account, we shall probably find that 
no other way of thinking sends its roots so deep or 
extends its ramifications so far in the philosophy 
of the English-speaking world at the present 
time. 
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2 . Rise of Neo-Hegelianism, — No mere chronicle 
of adherents with an enumeration of their works ' 
and a statement of their external philosophical 
affinities ever explains a philosophical movement. 
We must see it in its inception. In order to see 
Neo-Hegelianism in its inception we have to con- 
sider {a) the general state of culture in England 
from the beginning of the century till the time 
when it appeared, roughly, during the sixties and 
early seventies, for the movement was the out- 
come of that culture ; {b) the Continental develop- 
ment in philosophy, for the movement springing 
from this Engli^ source found stimulus and guid- 
ance in German idealism. It was, in fact, an effort 
of the English philosophical mind to use the results 
of that idealism upon problems which English 
thought, art, and life had created duiing the first 
decades of the century. 

{a) English culture before its inception . — English 
culture in the time of Green, Caird, Stirling, and 
the others referred to was fitted to lead any re- 
flective mind in the direction which these minds 
took. A little earlier — in the period of the rise 
of our English romantic poetry and of romantic 
literature in Europe generally — a great develop- 
ment had been undergone by English and Conti- 
nental culture alike. We of the present time are 
still too near to that great age to Know all that it 
meant in European life and thought. It was a seed- 
time which must be judged by its harvest, and 
its harvest has probably not yet come. Yet the 
romantic movement as a whole was not without 
certain distinguishable features of great impoitance 
for the later English culture out of which Neo- 
Hegelianism arose, features w'hich we are indebted 
to one distinguished scholar and student of the 
century — A. C. Bradley — for enabling us, for the 
first time, to discern distinctly. 

The first of these is the obvious relation of the 
leading minds of the time to orthodoxy. If we take 
the romantic movement as a whole, the Continental 
and the English sides of it together, it is almost a 
commonplace to say that most of its great repre- 
sentatives were in disagreement with the accepted 
religious ideas of their age. Many of them may 
have tried to soften the opposition. They may 
have held in one way oi another that their teach- 
ing and the orthodox believer’s faith were rooted 
in the same facts and sprang ultimately from a 
common conviction. Some of them may even have 
felt sympathy with the details of the concrete 
scheme of the universe which figured before the 
ordinary believer’s imagination. But no amount 
of such sympathy, where it existed, could obliter- 
ate the gulf between the two ; and it is certain 
tliat in many eases it did not exist. These great 
men are separated by all degrees of alienation 
from the theological ideas around them. They 
stand in no such relation to the religion of their 
time as Dante, e.^., stood to mediseval Christianity 
or Milfcon to Puritanism. 

The fact is important in connexion wuth the ] 
influence of the movement upon educated minds i 
during the period when Neo-Hegehanism appeared. 
It means that for them there had ceased to be any 
vital relationship between the bearers of the highest 
contemporary culture and the official religion of the 
time. Not that there was open schism between 
them, so much as simple indifference. Individual 
great writers might accept the ordinary religious 
formulae, but the acceptance was external. They 
might even be interested, but their interest in these 
things was not central and convincing. It was not 
supreme. It did not, e.g . , furnish them with a theme 
for a long poem.^ There grew up in the cultured 

1 See iu this connexion Bradley’s essay on ‘The Long Poem 
in the Age of Wordsworth,’ in his Ostford Lectures on Poetry^ 
London, 1909. 


fuind a vague sense of a hiatus between what 
theology dealt in and what really mattered most to 
man. The fact might not be preached or proclaimed, 
but it was none the less a fact that, once Goethe 
and Shelley and Heme had spoken, orthodoxy 
began to suffer from the irrelevance of its ideas. 

But, if the pioneers of 19th cent, culture were 
not oithodox, the next striking feature of their 
work is that it was not secular. 

‘ Take a list of nineteenth century creators,’ says Bradley,! 

‘ and strike out the names of purely scientific men ; which we 
must do, because science, as science, is not concerned with an 
interpretation of the whole. Consider, then, philosophy and 
the serious literature and art of the nineteenth century, and 
ask, IS it on the whole irreligious or even non-religious ? No 
one would answer “Yes ” On the contrary it may be asserted 
with truth that no secular products of the higher kind since the 
Renaissance have been so religious as those of the nineteenth 
century I am not thinking solely of men like Coleridge or 
Tennjson, unorthodox but obviously “ Chnstians ” ; nor solely 
of Mendelssohn’s oratorios, or Holman Hunt’s pictures ; but 
equally of writers like Schwenhauer or Shelley, George Eliot 
or Carlyle, or painters like Watts or Millet By almost all the 
greater men, life is portrayed not only with a seriousness or 
even a passion which reminds us of religion, but in some kmd 
of scheme wh’fh embraces the whole of things and indicates 
man’s place m u Thai siiriiy means m some sense religion. 
Ihis can be realised by thinkmg on the other hand of Shake- 
speare. He had so marvellous a mind that he could give to a 
secular theme the import of a divine tragedy. But compare 
his work with that of the nineteenth century poets and we see 
that the former is secular as the latter is not He refuses to 
portray hi« "ubject in the light of its relation to the whole of 
trir -s’; and co, p'.iccd “ de by side with Milton, he is secular 
But ii.r- p < ‘vl mi-L! i emu century poet is like neither. He is 
l.ke Sne’-t-peaie in liking usually a theme which is not re- 
ligious ; but like Milton inasmuch as his atmosphere vibmtes 
with pulsations from worlds beyond the sun ’ 

Now, to see the kind of mental atmosphere in 
which Neo- Hegelianism sprang up, we only need 
to place alongside these two features of the whole 
lomantic movement — its doctrinal heterodoxy and 
its religious spiiit — a further feature especially 
characteristic of the English part of it. This is 
the lack in the great En^ish writers of a theoreti- 
cal grasp of what the poetrv and romance and 
even the great moral teaching of their time 
were revealing. Giants in art, and even in art and 
moral criticism, they could exhibit an astonishing 
amount of childishness in intellectual outlook. 
There were some exceptions. Carlyle, had 
been through the wilderness, and out of his narrow 
Scottish Calvinism had wrought a philosophy 
somewhat commensurate with the universe with 
which he had to deal, before be began to deal with 
it. But, steeped as he was in Continental studies, 
he is an exception wlxich rather ^oves the rule. 
How different, e.g.^ was Buskin. The spectacle of 
Buskin’s going forth with the ardour or a knight- 
errant to re-mould the deepest formative ideas of 
his generation, with no better metaj^ysical equip- 
ment tiian that of a crpde evangelical Protestantism, 
strikingly illustrates the gmf that was possible, 
in the mind of a man of genius, between the vision 
of the Avorld actually Ineiiking .n upon him and 
his theoretical notions ab»mi hov the world was 
built. What was tiue of hbii was true in other 
walks of English culture, and was felt, if not 
understood, by critics of a slightly later time. 
JMatthew Arnold was aware of it. And Bradley, 
coiroborating Arnold’s view that the opening of 
the century was intellectually limited although 
poetically great, points out the superiority of the 
imaginative and the comparative inferiority of the 
theoretic literature of the romantic period. Its 
poetry ranks higher among poetry, he says, than 
does Its history, philosophy, theology, politics, or 
economics among the work of other epochs in 
the same fields. The theoretical crudities which 
startle us in the prose wiitings, the letters, and 
the recorded conversation of the poets themselves 
in Wordsworth’s England are probably a further 
evidence of the same thing. 

1 In an unpnnted lecture. 
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‘ Assuredly,’ says Bradley speaking of this prose, ‘ we read 
with admiration, and the signs of native genius we meet with 
in abundance— in greater abundance, I think, than in the 
poetry and criticism of Germany, if Goethe is excepted. But 
the freedom of spirit, the kr'"'viedge the superiority to preju- 
dice and caprice and ne openness to ideas, the 

atmosphere that is all about us when we read Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine, we do not find. Can we imagme any one of 
those four either inspired or imprisoned as Shelley was by 
the doctrines of Godwin? Could any of them have seen in the 
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mental world so small and so tamted with vulganty as is opened 
to us by the brilliant letters of the former, or could have sunk, 
like the latter, to suggesting that the cholera was a divine con- 
demnation of Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill? ’ 

There may have been reasons for this theoretic 
backwardness in English romantic culture, reasons 
connected with the previous history of English 
philosophy and science. But, however it may he 
accounted for, a certain incapacity for speculation, 
a certain preponderance of the intuitive over the 
theoretical mind, appears to have been there. 

If we hold these results firmly together, we can 
easily conceive the mental atmobphere around any 
English youth of generous character and specula- 
tive mind, at a centie of English culture like 
Oxford, about the beginning of the third quarter 
of the century. The new spirit in literature and 
science had had its full effect upon religious life at 
Oxford by 1850. The University had got beyond 
the long controversy over the teaching of the 
Church in which it had been entangled. The old 
Oriel College school of ‘ Noetics,’ with its noisy 
heterodoxy, and the * Tractarian ’ reaction against 
it had alike exhausted themselves. The youth of 
the fifties and sixties were left fiee enough of sec- 
tarian controversy to breathe the ampler air into 
which the culture of the romantic period had really 
brought them. In view of the character of that 
new culture, the indifference to religious formulae 
and yet the deep religious impulse which were all 
through it, it ^vas not surprising that the need 
should be felt by serious minds for some scheme of 
nietaphysical belief which should be at once re- 
ligiously satisfying and scientifically defensible. 
There was as little hope of meecing such a need by 
an appeal to the cuirent philosophy of the time as j 
by an appeal to the ortliodox theology. Hamilton 
and Mill were as un-religious as ffewman was 
unscientific. It was whilst in this situation, 
w'hilst feeling the mystery of the romantic spirit 
on the one side and the incapacity of the English 
philosophical tradition on the other, that some 
young British thinkers stumbled on the interpreta- 
tion which the romantic spirit had already given 
of itself on the Continent, applied it to their own 
problems, and gave it an English form. This was 
the rise of Neo-Hegelianism, 

(6) The Continental development. — The salient 
matter, then, is the philosophy of the romantic 
movement. What interpretation had it given of 
itself? And with what general modifications did 
its interpretation reappear in the work of these 
English and Scottish thinkers ? 

In the first place, where lay the difficulty which 
made the romantic movement a problem to itself ? 
It lay, more than in anything else, in a feature 
insep^able from its whole course— the tremendous 
invasion of the realm of the sacred by what had 
been called secular things. We have seen how the 
19th cent, poets could elevate secular themes and 
make them pulse with religious significance. This 
meant a serious challenge to a long-established 
dualism, the dualism within which the whole pre- 
ceding age of the so-called ‘enlightenment’ had 



lived and moved. It meant, not exactlj^ that 
religious ideas were being questioned — they had 
been so already — but rathei that, damaged by 
scepticism as they were, they were now being 
passed over ; their place was being usurped. Tiiat 
part of the mind which had been reserved for current 
religion was being addressed by thoughts from 
elsewhere. The result, with the best minds, was 
a solicitude lest the rising tide of interest in mere 
history, or natural beauty, or secular human aftairs 
should interfere with the respect due to the very 
highest objects of human aspiration and hope. 
These extraneous things weie caught up, it is 
true, by a poetry which could disclose real spiiitual 
value in them. But that is not a fact calculated 
to allay such misgivings in any circumstances. 
‘ Secular ’ things with an unsuspected spiritual 
value in them are all the abler to displace religious 
tradition. But this unexpected spirituality, if it 
intensifies anxiety, also defines the issue. It 
points people beyond the dualism — accustoms them 
to the thought. What if it did not exist ? It forces 
forward the question whether the barrier here felt 
to be breaking is really a religious necessity. The 
situation is that the secular movement — on the sur- 
face a mere supplanting of religion by temporal 
things and a paganizing of Christianity — appears to 
Imve definirely come. But the question wnether it 
may not be regarded as exactly the reverse of what 
it seems, whether it may not be a true permeation 
of what was secular by the religious principle, is 
not thereby settled. And this is the question 
which now comes uppermost. Things once frankly 
‘ secular ’ have been discovered to have a profound 
human value. As a result the familiar landmarks 
have become confused. The one sphere appears 
scattered all through the other. The difiieulty 
is simply to believe that things which have suffi- 
cient value in them are sacred lor that reason, and 
to see convincingly what is sacred about them. 

But there was help available m such a difficulty. 
This dualistic partition which broke at the push 
of 19th cent, civilization was a thing which philo- 
sophy on the Continent had faced. Speculation 
in Germany at the opening of the century built 
upon the foundations laid by Kant. Now, the 
dualism upon which Kant bent his critical strength 
was not exactly of this shape, but it was the same in 
principle. Kant was not confronted by the spectacle 
of an art which was religious in its inmost nature 
I passing over to the world of experience and finding 
this more important than the religious world it- 
self. He was confronted with a habit of thought for 
which the world of sense-experience was coming to 
be the only one that counted, so far as knowledge 
went. He felt with many minds of the 18th cent, 
the growing irrelevance of theology and all its lore 
of another world to anything that science and 
observation could tell us about this one. And he 
succeeded in reducing the issue between the two to 
clear terms, with the result that, if he did not 
leave a solution, he left the suggestion of one. 
His idealistic successors, advancing upon their 
master’s position, seemed to arrive from it at 
exactly the relation between secular and sacred 
which the romantic spirit had been forcing into 
view. 

Where could the distinction really lie — so ran 
the difficulty — between that higher world which 
calls forth religious veneration and gives morality 
a meaning and, on the other hand, the common 
world of sense-experience and positive knowledge ? 
Or are they just the same ? The whole question, 
to Kant’s mind, has been prejudiced by an error 
which he would uproot. The one w'orld is not a 
simple extension of the other. The world in which 
religion is interested is not one about which we 
have special a priori knowledge, and which we 
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know t% he simply "beyond the confines of this one. 
The higher world, according to Kant, is not an 
object of knowledge at all. It is a world of whose 
reality we are convinced by our actually entering 
into it. And we enter into it in the act of being 
practical or moral. We do not prove the reality 
of God, freedom, and immortality by argument. 
Keligious convictions do not rest on argument. 
The true proof of them is, rather, that in the 
moment of duty, in the consciousness of something 
absolutely worthy which I ought to do and be, I 
enact my freedom, my immortality, and my place 
in a Kingdom of God. This freedom which the 
moral consciousness confers, science cannot com- 
prehend. But science cannot cavil at it ; because 
it IS the utterance of a world about which sci^ce, 
confined as it is to the world of experience, can 
neither assert nor deny anything. 

Here we have the possibility of a clue to that 
confusion which was the perplexity of romantic 
culture and even its reproach — that taking of 
mere thmgs of sense and investing them with a 
sanctity which did not seem to belong to them, 
thus leaving nothing holy. Kant’s reading of the 
distinction betw^een the secular and the sacred 
world suggests that in the last resort it is one 
between knowdedge and practice. And, if it is so, 
then these two, it would seem, are sufficiently 
capable of being intermixed without ceasing to be 
different. Knowing and doing are functions never 
far fiom each other — combined, indeed, in all in- 
telligent practice and in all courageous theory. Yet 
knowing what the woild is remains a different 
thing from changing it into something else. 

Personally, Kant would have repudiated the idea 
of taking anything out of his theory to justify a 
view so directly opposed to all his own sympathies 
as the view that the higher world permeated all 
the ordinary world of nature and experience. But 
he held that the moral imperative carried the 
higher world with itf And his great follower 
Fichte simply asks where, in all the wide range of 
human function, this moral imperative is not op- 
erative. In effect he answers, * Nowhere.’ Kant 
himself, he held, had tauglit him this. It had 
been the core of Kant’s argument against Hume 
that no part of the world of nature and experience 
was merely passively received; all was actively 
constructed. Had the knowledge process been a 
mere matter of an external nature imprinting 
itself on a non-resisting mind, leaving the mind to 
read off the impression, it simply could not have 
existed. There would then have been no world to 
know, or only a world bereft of all form or order, 
a world in which there was neither si)ace, time, 
unity, substance, nor causal connexion. All these 
constitutive features of the world had been shown 
by Kant to be the active syntheses of the knowing 
mind, whereby it works up the given sense-data 
into that objectivity with which man’s senses deal. 
But this synthesis to Fichte is a deed of the spirit, 
entirely parallel to a moral deed. In fact, it is a 
moral deed. It is an expression of the free self- 
assertion of the rational mind. It is a further 
carrying out of that essentially moral activity 
which receives its first and most concentrated 
expression when a man is able intelligently to say 
‘ I.’ Tlie synthesizing function whereby man wins 
his world is nothing else than a particular form of 
his consciousness of the moral imperative and of 
his springing up in obedience thereto. Now, since 
every part of the world of man’s experience is a 
field for this spiritual construction, since it only 
arises, in the last resort, as such construction pro- 
ceeds, every legion of the w’orld provides an oppor- 
tunity for man to enter that higher realm of which 
religion speaks. To him who has eyes to see, the 
sacred is everywdiere. 


This reading of the situation is just what the 
romantic spirit had been Availing to hear. It had 
been deeply conscious of il. Engaged upon secu- 
lar themes, it had yet felt itself constantly beating 
against ultimate things. Abandoning itself to the 
natural Avorld, throwing its soul open to all that 
had been neglected in it, to ^the great, the ob- 
vious, the habitual, the common earth, the uni- 
versal sky, the waters rolling evermore,’ ^ it found 
such natural facts laden everyAvhere AAith spiritual 
treasuie. And in neglected legions of seculai 
human life, amid the drab and the dull, the sin 
and the wrong of the world, it found the same 
spirituality. This neAv art felt that, whether 
‘ secular ’ or not, it Avas engaged on another 
mission than providing cultivated idleness with 
amusement, it w^as revealing the ultimate and 
the divine. But, if Fichte’s theory is tiue, the 
ultimate %s everyAvheie. Wherever a man opens 
his eyes upon the world, he interprets Avhat is 
before him, he actively construes it into Avliat 
shape it has. That, to Fichte, is a doing of his 
duty ; and it carries with it all that Kant thought 
duty implied. It is therefore but a matter of a 
man’s realizing what he is doing and doing it fully ; 
and the divine is there— nigh him, in his mouth 
and in his heart. This mere having of a Avorld 
before our intelligent eyes is to Fichte the A^ery 
proce‘5« of m Grk'l. 

'.«■ I t I - jou believe m the world ; 

rather you see a world at all, solely on this acconnt, that you 
Aave to believe in God,’ 2 

3. General significance of the English move- 
ment. — The philosophy of Fichte contained the 
suggestion in the light of wffiich both his oAvn im- 
mediate successors and some English thinkeis of a 
later date essayed a systematic interpretation of 
life. Its central doctime is that of a free, creative, 
synthetic activity on the part of the soul of man, 
Avhereby to a limited degiee he participate®! in or 
re-enacts that ultimate cieaiivc '-ynil.e<i‘< ibiongli 
Avhich the universe as a whole is sustained. Fichte 
himself had expanded this view into what he 
thought a complete and satisfactory philosophy, 
embracing the entire round of man’s experiences, 
sensuous, intellectual, moral, religious, aesthetic, 
political, etc. But two successors, Schelling and 
Hegel, sought in turn to expand it further, and 
render it more systematic and complete. And 
the Neo- Hegelian thinkers, seeing in the whole 
development what appeared to he a AAvay of meeting 
the difficulties of English culture, also Avorked it 
over again in a manner which was perhaps all the 
more English for their having the example of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel before them. 

We cannot attempt in this article to treat all 
these thinkers indmdually and shoAV how’ each 
modified the system which he found. But it is 
possible to characterize the group Avithout damag- 
ing the individuality of its members by our general- 
ization. We can say that to all of them idealism 
meant at least what Ave have just taken to be the 
essence of its original meaning, viz. the discoveiy 
of a principle of distinction between natural and 
spiritual which could fill the place of the arbitrary 
traditional distinction, wffiich the experience of 
romanticism had broken doAvn. Moreover, to the 
English thinkers as to their forerunners the 
spirituality was such that the whole universe 
coidd he spiritually discerned. And we can al- 
most chaiacterize the whole English way of AA'ork- 
ing out a spiiitual view of the universe by referring 
to the traditional empiricism of the English 
mind. 

A certain esoteric character is inseparable from 
idealism in Germany. By the time it nad received 

1 T. H. Green, ‘Popular Philosophy in its Belation to Life/ 
Works, ill. 120. 

2 J. G. Fichte, Sammil, Wtrke, BerJin, 1845-46, v. 212, 
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Hegel’s treatment, the idealistic position had ac- 
qnired, not hy accident or desi^, but simply by the 
nature of the case, a certain impenetrability. In 
principle Fichte had got the romantic spirit out of 
its characteristic perplexity. He found the whole 
world of experience potentially the conscious product 
of free spiritual activity, and so potentially sacred. 
Such a discovery changes the character of the philo- 
sopher’s task inherently. If knowledge is thus a 
deed, and not a mere static object of further know- 
ledge, then to do this deed is the ultimate task 
of philosophy, all mere theorizing about how it is 
done being external and beside the point. It was 
but in the nature of the case, then, that Hegel, 
instead of telling us how he is going to explain the 
world, should proceed to explain it ; instead of 
speaking about the point of view which he is going 
to adopt, should proceed to take it up, assuming 
that that is the only definition possible of an ulti- 
mate point of view. But it was inevitable that 
such literal idealism, such endeavour to enact 
before us, and along with us, the very synthesis 
which the world of knowledge is, should make his 
theory in a sense impenetrable, a thing not spoken 
about but simply begun, a system without ap- 
proaches, a sort of enchanted ground into which 
the reader must simply insert himself and in 
which it may be long enough before he find his 
bearing. 

The English thinkers have endeavoured to avoid 
all such suggestion of the esoteric as is contained 
in the classical form of the idealistic system. 
They have had to force their way into this system, 
hy direct attack or through Kant. But none of 
them has been content simply to be in it, or simply 
to ‘ initiate ’ others. They may not all have been 
equally successfully exoteric. And in some of those 
who stood nearest to Hegel there is even a trace of 
complacency with this state of affairs. Harris has 
still an * atmosphere ’ which the reader has some- 
how to learn to breathe. Stirling has a ‘secret’ 
whereby he will initiate us into all the hidden 
chambers of Hegel’s thought. But of none of the 
English idealists can it be said that he valued the 
Hegelian system solely as a system. Its results 
must be translated into terms of concrete human 
values. Sometimes one set of values is dominant, 
sometimes another The pioneers, are dis- 
tinctly religious. Green centres his theory in an 
‘eternal consciousness.’ Caird speaks constantly 
of a imity beyond all differences, to which the 
thinking consideration of the world always leads 
us back ; and he names it God. Stirling’s writing 
almost riots in the very picture-language of the 
ordinary religious consciousness, proclaiming the 
content of that consciousness as the very truth which 
Hegel^ came to teach. In the thinkers a very little 
later in date there is an appreciable change of em- 
phasis. A sense of the importance of the ultimate or 
religious outcome of the system of course remains. 
But in many of them— in Nettleship, particularly, 
but also in Wallace, Bosanquet, and Bradley — 
there is a perce;ptible easing off from the religious 
note. Nettleahip appears to have left Green to 
deal with the religious implications of philosophy, 
while ^ he used it for its educational value. Ail 
that is recorded of him by contemporaries and 
by his biographer indi<^tes a man whose way 
of studying the idealistic point of view was to 
throw its light on other things, and study them. 
And his mantle has descended on others. , Bosan- 
quet’s History of JBstfmtio and those literary 
studies of A. C. Bradley from which we have 
already quoted are conspicuous examples of the 
effort to study things other than idealistic philo- 
sophy without leaving out of account what ideal- 
ism has suggested to be the ultimate nature of the 
universe. The work of William Wallace is practi- 


cally all of this character. His writings are rinemor- 
able for the brilliant sidelights thrown on questions 
of ethnology, philosophy, history, and all manner 
of current controversial topics. His systematic 
idealism is buried in the mass of this concrete 
reference. To all these idealists idealism means, 
in the first place, power in definite fields of con- 
crete human interest. It is not to them primarily 
what it primarily was to their forerunners — a 
technically perfect metaphysical system. 

Behind all their interest in the concrete there 
lay, of course, for the English thinkers, the point 
of view from which they regarded it, and the con- 
siderations which seemed to them to make their 
general point of view a metaphysical necessity. 
And they have done their part in giving these con- 
siderations point. They have contributed to the 
science of metaphysics. But the same concrete 
interest which makes them sometimes prefer being 
metaphysical students of other things to being 
metaphysicians operates in their metaphysical work 
itself and makes it distinct from the great system- 
building of the past. They are not in search of 
system so much as the possibility of it. The classical 
idealism enveloped the universe in its system. In an 
age of spiritual world-conquest it had been its piide 
to be able to discern progressive manifestations of its 
principle in the great epochs of history, in the suc- 
cessive systems ef philosophy, in the development 
of political institutions, in the periods of art, in the 
system of the natural sciences. To give to every 
matter of fundamental human interest its place in 
the evolution of one ultimate, dialectically moving 
principle had been the object, e.g.^oi Hegel’s Phen- 
ommology. As compared with this the later ideal- 
ists are not greatly impatient to see the ultimate, 
divine order of the world. They are content to 
know that some such order exists and is the ulti- 
mate truth of things, so that there is substantia- 
tion for the ultimate hypothesis of religion. For 
the rest, they are interested in the particular de- 
partments of human experience as objects of a study 
which treats them for their own sakes although 
without forgetting that there is an ultimate prin- 
ciple in the nature of things and that they are 
connected with it. The Neo-Hegelian writers, one 
might say, are interested in the incidents of the 
difidectical process and they are interested in its 
ultimate outcome, but they are not specially 
! interested in its cohesion. That this process invades 
their metaphysic is clear from the most notable 
metaphysical production of the school, Bradley’s 
Appearance and Peality, There is something in 
the procession of the topics in that work which 
reminds us of the procession of ‘ categories ’ in the 
Phenomenology, But the difference is shown by the 
absence of the attempt in the English work to give 
each ‘category’ its place in an articulated system. 
The thought treats them seriatim. It does not 
make a feature of their ascending order. It is con- 
fined to showing about them all equally that they 
are not adequate to the spiritual whole which ideal- 
ism takes the universe to be, but that, on the other 
hand, none of them can endanger the spiritual 
whole, while it is shown that, for indisputable 
reasons, the spiritual whole must be. This taking 
of what were but the incidents of the dialectical 
process for the classical idealists to be each a field 
for independent study and criticism, together with 
the interest taken in discussing what ‘must be’ 
the outcome of the whole process, is characteristic 
of the school. Despite the great advance towards 
a moie positive presentation of the same main con- 
siderations in the latest great product of Neo- 
Hegelianism, Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures, the 
lightness of its touch on the question of the in- 
^mal arrangement of the categories is entirely 
in the manner of the school, and effectually dia- 
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tinguishes even this, perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive and systematic Neo-Hegelian work, from any 
work of the classical German period. 

Litkraturb. — It has been impossible to deal with the move- 
ment in its entirety. We have not named all or even the 
central writers. And, until some adequate history of the 
trinvov^p'^^- ^bo onlv -^av to pret a jfrasp o' -n hat it had to 
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J. W. Scott. 

NEO-KANTISM.— I. Meaning and explica- 
tion of the term. — Neo-Kantism is the philosophic 
endeavour to expound and justify Kant's theory of 
the world, so that it shall satisfy the demands, 
and solve the problems, of modern culture. It 
embraces also the thought performances of those 
thinkers who, deviating from Kant’s methods and 
principles, find it first of all necessary to defend 
and justify any such deviation from him. Hence 
the term ‘ Neo-Kantists,’ or ‘ Neo-Kantians,’ is 
^plicahle in a collective sense to investigators like 
H. Vaihinger, A. Eiehl, J. Volkelt, F. Paulsen, 
H. Cohen, P. Natorp, and maiw others of varying 
shades of opinion. Cohen, Natorp, W. Kinkel, 
and E. Cassirer are the chief representatives of the 
Marburg school, whose methods are idealistic. 
Veiw diverse points of departure mark this revival 
of Kantism. At one extreme we have the positive 
or immanent unconscious school of W. Schuppe, 
J. Rehmke, R. von Schubert-Soldem, and A. von 
Leclair. These noetical thinkers reject all extra- 
mental elements, and treat all being as only con- 
scious content. Hence their advocacy of the 
monism of consciousness. Schuppe is a more 
significant thinker in this connexion than is often 
supposed, but his views cannot he expounded here. 
At the other extreme stands the metaphysical 
school of W. Wundt, E. von Hartmann, and 
Volkelt, of whom the last-named has actually 
tracked the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
Kant to their ultimate hiding-places in Kant’s in- 
harmonious thinking. 

In its inception, as seen in F. A, Lange, it was 
really a bifurcated movement. Founding on 
Kant’s limitation of knowledge to the objects of 
experience, Lange would have philosophy, as 
science, confined to the task of yielding a more 
securely grounded and limited theory of knowledge. 
Again, availing himself of Kant’s critical idealism, 
he would resolve the whole corporeal world into 
mere appearance for the apprehending conscious- 
ness, conditioned and fixed by a priori forms^ of 
knowledge. The antipathy to speculative philo- 
sophy in these positions is very marked, and 
Lange’s theoretic materialism simply presented a 
regulative principle for scientific investigation. It 
is easy to see in Neo-Kantism the natural rebound 
from extreme idealism, in the lengths to which 
the Neo- Kantian doctrine of object-subject has 
been carried. But it is obviously unsatisfactory 
that Neo-Kantism should have attached itself to 
the empirical and sceptical sides of Kant’s philo- 
sophy, leaving in abeyance the rationalistic element 
so characteristic of Kant as we find him in the 
whole presented to us by history. The modifica- 
tions in the positions of Cohen, E. Laas, Paulsen, 
and Natorp are, in this connexion, interesting and 
suggestive. But Lange was the real head of the 
movement, in which, allied to the limitation of 
knowledge, experimentally, to the world of sense, 
was an aversion to inquinea of a metaphysical or 
transcendental character. Everything bore the 
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stamp of relativity, and absolute truth was de- 
spaired of. Cohen’s criticisms had a modifying 
etlect, in certain well-defined respects, upon Lange’s 
position, but what concerns us here is that he 
simply took his stand on knowledge as we find it 
in the natural sciences, whose methods he would 
apply to psychology. His is critical materialism, 
aware, as the older materialism was not, of the 
purely phenomenal character of matter. This, 
then, carries him back upon idealism, and between 
these two Lange’s thought, which is a kind of 
idealistic naturalism, oscillates in no very satis- 
factory manner. In its later developments Neo- 
Kantism has really become a philosophy of culture. 
Its logic is a logic of development, whose aim is to 
get at the foundation of the culture-consciousness 
of humanity, as expressed in science, art, and 
morality. It is psychology — the ciitico-idealistic 
psychology of Cohen — that, according to Kinkel, 
makes possible the unity of these three directions 
in the consciousness of humanity. But it must be 
said that, though a philosophy of development, 
Neo-Kantism, like that of Cohen, is yet not a 
philosophy of history. 

2 . Historic development of Neo-Kantism. — 
Although Neo-Kantism may be taken as haring its 
rise about the year 1865, yet the cry for a return 
to the epoch-making Kant had been raised long 
before. In that year the feeling of the time found 
strong expression in Otto Liebmann’s Kant und die 
Epigonen. Weisse had, two decades earlier, declared 
that return should be made to Kant’s point of view, 
and Liebmann, going much further, affirmed the 
idealistic tendencies of Fichte, Schelling,and Hegel, 
the realistic positions of Herbart, the empirical 
viewpoint of Fries, and the transcendental trends 
in Schopenhauer to be one and all rooted in the 
teaching of Kant, to whom, he insists, return must 
be made. He holds, however, Kant’s Hhing-in-^ 
itself’ to be an absurdity, responsible for the four 
erroneous tendencies just pointed out. In his next 
book. On the Individual Proof for the Freedom of 
the Will (1866), Liebmann demurs to Kant’s way 
of reconciling freedom and necessity. In two later 
works {Objective Vision, 1869, and The Analysis of 
Reality, 1876) he adopts the standpoint of the criti- 
cism founded by Kant— the Newton of speculation 
— who discovered the laws of intellect. Lange’s 
great work on the History of Materialism first ap- 
peared in 1866. He holds, in the main, with Kant, 
and regards the essential reality of things as un- 
knowable by us, since our every act of knowledge 
is a result of what is outside us and of what is 
wdthin us. He views with disfavour Kant’s wish 
to find out a priori what exists a priori within us. 
He holds that other things besides space, time, etc., 
exist a priori within us, as development advances. 
With Lange, aftei Kant, knowledge is restricted to 
the sphere of sense, and truth is known only in the 
realm of experience. The cry for return to Kant 
had been made as early as 1832 Iw K. Fortlage, 
and later by E. Zeller and Kuno Fischer — to say 
nothing of E. Reinhold and others. Indeed, the 
real beginnings of the return to Kant lay with the 
appearance of Kuno Fischer’s great exposition of 
Kant’s philosophy, with its fine exhibition of the 
development in Kant’s thought ( 1860) . Co-operant 
with such influence was the treatment hy H. von 
Helmholtz of physiological optics and acoustic 
as accordant in result with the critical philosophy 
of Kant — a line of inquiry then significantly new. 

In the transcendental group high places are 
occupied hy H. Cohen and P. Natorp. Cohen’s 
logic of pure knowledge is neither a pure theory of 
knowledge nor a psychological logic, but a system 
of building up a thought-world, in pursuance of 
Neo-Kantian desire to be rid of anti-mctaphysical 
psychologism. His abjuration of psychologism 
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runs through his whole logic. But, without enter- 
ing on the discussion of the whole matter, it must 
he said that psychologic reflexion asserts itself for 
Cohen, in the concept-producing activity of thought, 
in spite of himself. His positions are at times 
paradoxical, as the result or his unreasonable atti- 
tude towards the ‘ given.’ For him the weakness 
•of Kant lies in his firm prejudice for the ‘ given 
the error that man need, or can, give anything to 
thought. Cohen’s new treatment of psychology 
would reconstruct the mental out of its own factual 
productions. Natorp may be classed with Cohen, 
inasmuch as they both stand — though not without 
differences — for the Marburg pi ineiple that, mstead 
of the dogmatic view of subject and object as 
ultimately given, subject and object are to be held 
as constituted only by fiats of thought itself. In 
these thinkers we see hfeo-Kantism trying to pass 
from the objective to the functional, and from 
rigid substance, as it appears to abstract thoucrht, 
to the vital activity of concrete miml it -elf. Thu- 
Natorp erects his system of fundamental logical 
functions, not as existing, but as deduced from the 
fundamental act of knowledge. His work is subtle, 
and marked by logical precision, but he tends to 
•depart from his own strictly logical positions, and 
to break through into the psychological sphere. 
His idealistic contention that thought first gener- 
ates the object stands in obvious need of modifying 
sense, if we are to be saved from scepticism. Be- 
sides Cohen and Natorp, the transcendental group 
includes E. Konig, A. Stadier, K. Lasswitz, W, 
Koppelmann, and F. Staudinger. Kdnig’s view is 
a really phenomenist one, and, from attachment to 
the experiential side of Kant, he made studies of the 
causal problems of an extremely valuable character. 
Koppelmann treats, with clearness and power, of 
Kant’s relations to ethics and to Christianity. 

^ Paulsen proved a powerful exponent of Neo- 
Kantism, setting forth historically the develop- 
ment of Kant’s theoiy of knowledge. Later, he 
blamed speculative idealism for thinking that it 
could evolve a system of absolute knowledge of 
reality by rational thought, in independence of 
experience. He held that thought without experi- 
ence leads to the knowledge of reality jnst as little 
as experience without thought. The efforts of 
B. Erdmann and H. Vaihinger at Kantian inter- 
retation must be here noted, that of J. Volkelt 
aving been already mentioned. It should be ob- 
served, further, that it was in critical connexion 
vdth Kant that such German positivists as E, Laas 
•and A, liichl developed tlieir theory of knowledge. 
The work of both of these thinkers is acute and 
interesting, and the same may be said of that of 
R. Avenarius, who may he classed with them. 
Laas occupies a position approximating that of 
MilL_ His positivism is one wdiich founds alone on 
positive facts, that is to say, perceptions, and 
which demands that all judgments shall show the 
experiential bases on which they rest. Laas is 
viewed by Biehl as holding in effect the position of 
universal idealism or universal relativism — an un- 
stable position. Riehl himself has affinities Avith 
the intellectnalistic basis of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge, hut is in many respects nearer of kin 
to Spencer. A critical realist, he holds to a tran- 
scendent ground of appearances, but, with Kant, 
grounds objectivity in the synthetic unity of ap- 
perception. Riehl is an incisive critic of idealism, 
a.nd holds it no prejudice of Kant, but only of his 
•expositors, that the critical philosophy is grounded 
in psychology. On this it may be remarked that 
^he question how representations arise is quite 
different from the other inquiry whether these 
representations contain objective knowledge, or 
agree with the object, and that the latter question 
is not one to be decided by a psychology. Aven- 


arius termed his system * empirio-critici|m,’ and 
dealt with the theory of experience in such a way 
as to give us at the same time a theory of know- 
ledge. He claims that his ‘ empirio-criticism ’ com- 
bines and transcends Hume and Kant. Professing 
an absolute realism, he lands himself in subjective 
idealism, even while appearing as its critic. 

G. Thiele, in his important work on the philo- 
sophy of self-consciousness, held that to be true 
wMch corresponds with reality, and laid the usual 
Neo- Kantian stress on fact and experience. Quite 
recently W. Kinkel has shown affinities with the 
Marburg school, especially with Cohen. In this 
connexion it may he remarked that the movement 
hack to Kant has meant a limitation of the field of 
psychology, at the hands of polemical logical ideal- 
ism. The works of B. Bauch and E. Cassiier, 
within very recent years, are not without thought- 
relations to Neo-Kantism. 

Neo-Kan tism has proved a powerful impulse in 
the sphere of religion, as witness A. Ritschl, 
W. Herrmann, and J . Kaftan. It holds the religi- 
ous instincts to be not less authoritative than the 
other instincts ; it lays stress upon ethics ; it em- 
phasizes history ; it puts in the foreground of its 
thought the idea of the Kingdom of God, as a 
sphere of right living. Among more recent develop- 
ments we can merely note that of Neo-Kantist 
thought in socialism, as by K. Vorlander and 
others, who treat socialism in this connexion after 
a Kantian moral theory of the Avorld. 

In France neo-criticism, with C. Renouvier as 
leader, was essentially Neo-Kantist in character. 
Renouvier was almost more Kantian than Kant 
himself. He modified and supplemented Kantian 
criticism by subsuming all the categories under 
the principle of the relativity of knowledge, and 
by making them all modes of the category^ of 
relation. Though Renouvier thought the Kantian 
philosophy ‘ practically bent upon the ruin of the 
person,’ yet, for him, ‘ no objective representation ’ 
could be 'more than siibjectimly objective’ ; and 
we have merely ideas aroused in us by the presence 
of objects or bodies, but no real perception of bodies 
in themselves. Renouvier allowed his system to 
become rather fanciful and composite, and some- 
what heterogeneous in its answers. Critical and 
suggestive though his theory was in parts, its 
mixed character keeps it from being satisfactory. 

3. Further criticism of Neo-Kantism.— In addi- 
tion to the ciitical references in the course of this 
article, some further explicit criticism of Neo- 
Kantism may now be made. One thing that must 
he put to its ciedit is that, in severe comparisons 
witn extreme idealistic systems, it has wonderfully 
maintained its inner force and its external efficacy. 
It is the abiding merit of Neo-Kantism to have 
re-discovered, amid the growing heaps of system, 
the most valuable ideas of the critical philosophy, 
and to have elaborated them in new and fruitful 
ways. But it was obviously wrong in thinking to 
derive all from Kant, and to ignore influences that 
came from Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and 
others. As we have seen, one result, in Germany, of 
the Neo-Kantist movement has been a plethora of 
epistemological theories of the most diveigent char- 
acter, as exemplified in Cohen’s criticism of know- 
ledge, the philosophic criticism of Riehl, the im- 
manent philosophy of Schuppe, and so forth. 
Naturally, the right of epistemological theory to 
build up a system of knowledge in its own strength, 
and without metaphysical presuppositions, has been 
keenly disputed. The bankruptcy of epistemologi- 
cal theory has at times been proclaimed by those 
who have fallen back upon metaphysics. As might 
be expected, the results are as diverse as the 
methods, and range from extreme phenomenalism 
to extreme realism. It cannot be said that 
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a.ttempt%at harmonization have proved more than 
vain. The root-trouble of Neo-Kantism lies in its 
point of departure. That consists of an unhistori- 
cal mode of thinking, which, rejoicing in its isola- 
tion and its alleged freedom from dogmatic depen- 
dence, corrects Kant, in spite of itself, in all the 
diversified forms of Neo-Kantist thinking. It is 
thus manifest that its isolated critical mode does 
not come near objective and universal validity. 
Neo-Kantism has been styled ‘ Half-Kantism,’ on 
the ground that Lange rejected the whole practical 
philosophy of Kant, while Paulsen held to the very 
half which Lange spurned. Certainly the Neo- 
Kantists have shown a somewhat irrational leaning 
to the negative side of Kant, with the unspiritual 
and mechanical world -view attaching thereto. 
Wundt has opposed Neo-Kantist separation of 
science and metaphysics. Cohen and some others 
do not seem sufficiently to realize that Kant, in his 
Critique of Pure Reason^ sought for experience a 
basis that should include physics and psychology. 
It seems clear that, in Neo-Kantism, the meaning of 
inner experience has not been at all sufficiently 
determined. Not less certain does it appear that 
the critical materialism, or idealistic naturalism, 
of much Neo-Kantism is too uncritical of the mind’s 
part in relation to the knowledge given in science. 
If philosophy is to be critical, it must recognize the 
reality of matter to lie, for us, not apart from 
consciousness — this, without impairing the epis- 
temological fact that the object, when given, wakes 
a conviction of extra-mental reality. Our know- 
ledge implicates existence or reality beyond know- 
ledge. The cognitive subject cannot fail to recog- 
nize that that of which he has knowledge exists 
without him, and cannot possibly be one with his 
own mental state. But, although the object is so 
important to many characteristic Neo-Kantists, it 
seems that, when subject and object come together, 
the Neo-Kantists fail fco do justice to the part 
played in knowledge by the combining self- 
active subject. For the object exists but for this 
conscious subject — its necessary correlate, so far as 
knowledge is concerned. It must be said that the 
facts of the relation subsisting between psycholo^ 
and transcendentalism have still been too little 
expiscated by Neo-Kantism. The transcendental 
categories, it should be observed, are not deduced 
from psychological concepts. Bather is it the case 
that psychological ideas are here viewed from a 
transcendental standpoint. When Neo-Kantists 
have turned from the empirical to the rational — 
Cohen and Volkelt are examples — the influence of 
Hegel, rather than of Kant, has been apparent, in 
^ite of Cohen’s express repudiation of Hegel. 
Both Hegel and Cohen bmld up all -spanning 
thought- worlds, and they can be compared through 
the range of categories employed oy them. In 
keeping with this, Kinkel insists that thought must 
have no source or origin outside itself, and Natorp 
proclaims facts to be not given, or attainable, by 
empiric knowledge in any absolute sense ; so that 
we are brought at length to a doctrine of absolute 
relativity. In fine, Neo-Kantism lands itself in an 
unfortunate dilemma. For it says, piaetically, 
that we know that there is infinite knowledge, and 
that there are ideas, but that we, with our finite, 
discursive thought, can never reach them— the 
serious practical result of which would seem to be 
that object and knowledge, form and content, 
being-in-itself and culture-consciousness, never do, 
in Neo-Kantism, come together in their proper 
mode or relation of hanging all together, at least 
never in such a way as to meet the demands of 
philosophical requirement. What Neo-Kantism 
has increasingly evidenced itself, as a system, to 
be is a KulturphUoamhiey having its acme in the 
idea of humanity. 
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NEO-PLATONISM.— I. Precursors of Neo- 
Platonism. — The philosophy of Plato, and even 
that of his independent disciple Aristotle, was a 
kind of splendid digression from the main current 
of Greek y)eculation. Plato’s was a many-sided 
nature. He is by turns sceptical and mystical, 
constructive and analytical, a socialist and* a con- 
servative. But at bottom he is a pessimistic aristo- 
crat, who can find little to admire or hope for in 
the sph’it of his age. Many of his ideas could be 
realized only under a theocracy such as the Boman 
Catholic Church attempted to establish lu the 
Middle Ages, so that Isietzsche was not wholly 
wrong in calling him a Christian before Christ. 
The evolution of thought in his own mind was a 
curious foreshadowing of what happened at last 
to his school. His growing sympathy with Orphic 
and Pythagorean teachings, the devoutness and 
solemnity of his later attitude towards religion, the 
ethical ngorism of his old age, with its strongly 
marked ascetic tendency, his interest in oracles 
and demons, and the momenta:^ appearance of an 
‘evil soul’ in the Timcetts, all pointed the way 
which Platonism was much later to follow. Loyalty 
to their master was always a tradition of the 
Platonic school j hut his disciples were not content 
with mere commentatorship, like many of the 
Peripatetics, and they often diverged from their 
founder more widely than they knew. The mem- 
bers of the older Academy Pythagoreanized still 
further than Plato had done, laying stress on the 
lore of numbers, and dropping the ‘doctrine of 
ideas,’ which they could not understand. After a 
time they grew tired of number-mysticism, and 
concentrated their attention upon religion and 
ethics. Plato’s idealism now fell into the back- 
ground, and a speculation, at once arid and timor- 
ous, on epistemology led the school, under Arcesi- 
laus and Carneades, to deny the possibility of 
knowledge, asserting that piobability i*; enough for 
practical purposes. The ‘ ]New Academy ’ followed, 
given up to quibbling disputations about the grounds 
of probable belief. A period of fr«ank eclecticism 
ensued. Greek thought was now entering upon a 
long period of comparative barrenness, which lasted 
from the early part of the 3rd cent. B.C. to the rise 
of Neo-Platonism. Such movement as there was 
in the Platonic school was away from scepticispa 
and towards mysticism. The New Academy, in 
despair of metaphysics, had referred men to practical 
utility as a test of truth ; and it became again 
necessary to ask what is the end to which action 
should iJe directed in order to be useful. Since dia- 
lectic was disefedited, the only source of illtunina- 
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tion. could 136 the inner light. The school now 
taught that truth is given intuitively to the mind. 
Thus Platonism tended to become a philosophy of 
revelation, and scepticism (in spite of an attempt 
to revive it by iSnesidemus) passed out of the 
Platonic tradition. By teaching that the super- 
sensual alone is real, and divine ulumination alone 
blessed, the school returned, though with a differ- 
ence, to the position of Plato himself. The whole 
influence of the school was now on the side of 
belief and piety. 

But the cradle of Neo-Platonism was not the 
quiet university tovn of Athens, but the great 
manufacturing city of Alexandria. From the time 
when the Alexan&ian school rose into prominence, 
the official Academy, with its professor — the 
Diadochus, as he was called — ^at Athens, fell into 
insignificance, until, near the bemnning of the 5th 
cent. , the Academy was captured by the school of 
Plotinus, or rather of lamblichus, and remained 
Neo-Platonic till the edict of Justinian in 529 
closed the series of Platonic professors who had 
taught at Athens for 800 years. It is to be noted 
that Plotinus, Porphyry, and lamblichus wished to 
be called Platonists, not Academicians. It is well 
known that Alexandria was at this time not, only 
a great intellectual centre, but the place where, 
above all others. East and West rubbed shoulders. 
The wisdom of Asia was undoubtedly in high re- 
pute about this time. Philostratus expresses the 
highest veneration for the learning of the Indians ; 
Apollonius of Tyana went to India to consult the 
Brahmans ; Plotinus himself accompanied the 
Roman army to Persia in the hope of gathering 
wisdom while his comrades searched for booty ; and 
the Christian Clement has heard of Buddha (Bourrd). 
It is, therefore, natural that many modem scholars 
have looked for Oriental influence in Neo-Platonism, 
and have even represented it as a fusion of European 
and Asiatic philosophy.^ But, though the influence 
of the East upon the West was undoubtedly great 
during the declme of the Western Empire, it is not 
necessary to derive any Neo-Platonic doctrines from 
a non-European source. Neo-Platonism is a legiti- 
mate development of Greek thought, and of Plato’s 
own speculations. In some ways it might even be 
said that Plato is more Oriental than Plotinus. It 
is ahother question whether Neo-Platonism was 
influenced in any way by the Jewish Alexandrian 
school, which is known to us through the writings 
of Philo. The resemblances between the Essenes 
and the Neo-Pythagoreans, and between Philo and 
Plotinus, are so striking that many have thought it 
impossible to deny a direct dependence. But it is 
more probable that the Greek and the Jewish 
Alexandrian schools developed side by side under 
arallel influences. Philo does not seem to have 
een much read by the educated pagans, who had 
strong prejudices against the Jews. 

The Pythagorean school, as a philosophy, dis- 
appears from view in the 4th cent. B.c. But as a 
r^mous society, in connexion with the so-called 
Orphic rule, it was full of life. The PVthagoieans 
practised the simple life on a diet of vegetables 
and water. About 100 b. g. they produced a number 
of pseudonymous treatises, among them the metri- 
cal maxims called the * Golden Verses of Pytha- 
goras.’ They taught that the Monad is the 
beginning of all things. From the Monad came 
the ‘ Indefinite Dyad,’ and from the Dyad the other 
numbers, and geometrical quantities. The soul is 
divided into three parts {voOSf 6vfwsj ^pp4v€s), of which 
the first alone is_ immortal. The space between 
earth and heaven is filled by invisible spirits, who 
may be induced to foretell the future and give 
advice. The world is a living rational being, of 
wliich the animating principle is heat. As centres 
of heat the sun and sf^rs are gods. For a time the 


school or sect languished, at least in Roiite, where, 
Seneca says, they could not find a professor to teach 
them {JSFat. Qucest VII. xxxii. 2). But at Alex- 
andiia there was a strong revival. Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism was consciously eclectic ; it tiled to fuse 
together the systems of JPlato, Aristotle, and the- 
Stoa, consecrating the whole under the name of 
Pythagoras, whose doctrines, they maintained, had 
come down to them by oral tradition. They did 
not discard the number-mysticism ofj the older 
school, hut gave it a deeper metaphysical meaning. 
The Monad became the ultimate ground of all good 
and of all the order of the universe. The Dyad, 
on the contrary, was the ground of all imperfection 
and disorder. The Monad was the sign of the 
Godhead, of spirit and form ; the Dyad of ‘ matter.’’ 
They acknowledged a plurality of subordinate gods,, 
and defied the heavenly bodies. They taught that 
(iod is%oth immanent and transcendent, thus 
attempting to reconcile Stoicism with Platonism. 
The rift between God and the world was partly 
closed by the idea of a World-Soul, which vaguely 
embraced Stoic, Aristotelian, and Platonic concep- 
tions. The phenomenal world is unsubstantial and 
constantly changing. It derives all the reality 
which it possesses from the Divine Ideas. But 
here came in the fantastic lore of numbers. Arith- 
metical symbols were converted into creative type& 
of objects, and certain numbers, especially 3, 4, and 
10, had a special sanctity. In their theory of know- 
ledge they followed Plato. There are four kind& 
of knowledge, with corresponding faculties : (1) vovs 
{v&rjffis), spiritual perception, (2) Stdvma, discursive 
reason, which produces science, (3) 

(S6$a), opinion, which draws inferences from 
sensuous perception, (4) aiaBrja-iSy sensuous percep- 
tion. As regards the fate of the world, they taught 
that the universe is eternal, and the human soul 
imperishable. The soul is a microcosm, with affini- 
ties to every grade of existence. They believed in 
transmigration. The Neo-Pythagoreans were strict 
vegetarians, and celibates, at least as a counsel of 
perfection. The * Pythagorean life ’ was a recog- 
nized and standardized discipline. The Life of 
Apollonius, the typical Neo-Pythagorean saint,, 
represents him as an ascetic, a model of piety and 
devotion. He wore only linen clothes, abhorred 
bloody sacrifices, and kept holy silence for five 
years. He had miraculous powers; he cast out 
devils and raised the dead. 

The syncretizing tendency of the age is stro^ly 
marked in Plutarch and Maximus of T^e. The 
former accepts the notion of an evil World-Soul, 
developing the suggestion in Plato’s Timeeus. But 
he is no Manichsean ; evil, for him, needs only sup- 
plementing and redistributing to make it good. 
More important than either of these, as a pre- 
cursor of Neo-Platonism, is Numenius of Apamea, 
who so far anticipated Plotinus that Amelins had 
to vindicate the originality of his master. Num- 
enius wished to go hack to Plato and Pythagoras, 
hut also to sweep into his net the wisdom of the 
East, including even Judaism. He gathered to- 
gether the crowd of inferior gods to whom Plato 
had entrusted the creation of the world, into a 
single Demiurge, with attributes like those of the 
Christian- Alexandrian Logos. The Godhead above 
the Demiurge he calls in so many words a roi fai- 
neant {^acriXeiis dpyos, Eus. Freep. Evang, XI. xviii. 4). 
The world is ‘a third God^; so that Numenius 
gives us a Trinity of unequal Persons. The im- 
mediate teacher of Plotinus was Ammonius Saccas, 
who is said to have been at one time a Christian. 
Next to nothing is known of Ms doctrines, which 
were not committed to writing; hut Plotinus, on 
first hearing him, exclaimed, *This is the man I 
was looking for ’ {rovrov and remained his 

disciple and friend as long as he lived in Egypt. 
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2. Plotinus. — Plotinus was not by intention an 
oclectic. It was no part of his scheme to combine 
the systems of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
He considered himself a Platonist, and indeed a 
conservative Platonist. His reverence for antiquity, 
which was part of the spirit of the 3rd cent. , when 
creative genius was at a low ebb, made him chary 
of finding errors in any of * the ancient philosophers 
of blessed memory’ {oi dpx(x>ioi koI fiaKdpioi (piKdcro^otj 
Enn. ni. vii. 1), and he tried to represent their 
divergent views as no more than superficial differ- 
ences. But to Plato alone he allows plenary inspira- 
tion. He will not admit that he ever deserts his 
master’s teaching. Again and again we find such 
protestations as these : 

* This doctrine is not new ; it was professed from the most 
ancient tunes, though without hemg developed explicitly ; we 
wish only to be interpreters of the ancient sages, and to show 
by the evidence of Plato himself that they had the same 
opinions as ourselves ’ v. i. 8). 

He even maintains that his three hypostases, the 
One, spirit, and soul, are to be found, not merely 
in Plato, hut in Parmenides, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, and Empedocles {ih,). Pythagoras, next 
to Plato, is treated with most reverence, though 
Plotinus does not really owe very much to this 
school, except through the Platonic tradition. 
Aristotle is treated with more freedom ; he frankly 
criticizes the Aristotelian categories. In reality, 
however, he borrows a ^eat deal from him — 
especially the fundament«Q conceptions of Uvafiii 
and ivipyeca, which are of vital importance in Neo- 
Platonism. The world of Ideas is really alive for 
Plotinus ; each Idea is an iifipyeia. It is an original 
type of a definite individual : thus the Ideas have 
an independence which they have not in Plato. In 

Se^ts to^Xristotle. It might even be maintained 
that Plotinus knew and understood Aristotle better 
than Plato, though he names him only four times. 
To his successors Plotinus seemed to have achieved 
in principle the unification of these two great 
philosophies, a task which was avowedly set before 
themselves by Porphyry, lamblichus, and other 
Heo-PIatonists down to and including Boethius. 
To Stoicism the attitude of Plotinus is in the main 
hostile, since it is one of his main objects to com- 
bat materialism in all its forms. Yet he owes to 
the Stoics, in part, his dynamic pantheism-— the 
doctrine that the living forces of the Deity per- 
meate all nature; and the somewhat enigmatic 
art played in his system by \6yoL and TveO/xa shows 
toical influence. He sums up his quarrel with 
Stoicism in Enn, rv. vU., where he says that it 
is a radical mistake to explain the higher by the 
lower, and to suppose that the merely potential 
can of itself develop activity. 

The life of Plotinus extended from about 205 to 270, the exact 
dates being uncertain. He is said bv Eunapius and Suidas to 
have been bom at Lycopohs in Egypt At the age of 27 he be- 
came a student of philosophy at Alexandiia, and attached him- 
self to Ammon lus, i\hose lectures he attended for eleven jears. 
At the end of this time he left Alexandna, and accompanied the 
emperor Gordian on his ill-starred expedition against Persia, 
his object being to gam a personal acquaintance With the philo- 
sophies of the East. Gordian was murdered during the cam- 
paign, and Plotinus with difficulty made his wav back to Antioch. 
Soon after, he took up his abode in Rome, where he Inedfor 
the rest, of his ’’fe His mode of living is descnbed b\ his dis- 
ciple Porphv rv as the ideal of the philosophic character He 
had numerous pupils, of both sexes and all ages, to whom he 
lectured, though, as Bigg sav s {Necplatoju^m, p. 187), hi*» ‘=(‘^ 00 ! 
■was more like a literarj societ-y than a clat:«-room It was not 
till near the end of his life that he began to write. His confer- 
ences were attended by several prominent men, such as the 
senator Rogatianus, whom he persuaded to renounce his worldly 
possessions and retire from public life. The emperor Galhenus 
and his wife Salonina had a gieat admiration for him, and even 
promised to help in a wild scheme to found a city on a deserted 
and probably malanoua site in Campania, to be constituted on 
the model of Plato’s Republic. Fortunatdy the idea was aban- 
doned. In spite of this aberration, Plotinus was a good man of 
business, and was in revest as a guardian and trustee of young 
orphans of the upper class. He also came forward as a peace- 
maker, and had no enemies, except among rival philosophers. 


one of whom, Porphyry says, tried in vain to bewitch him by 
sorcery. He lived an ascetic life, eating no meat and sleeping 
but little He died at the age of 66, aher a long illness, at a 
country house near Minturnse. His friend, the physician Eu- 
stochius, heard his last w'ords • * I w^as waiting for you, before 
the divine pr"ir‘’ri!e m mo dopnrt« to unite itself with the divine 
m the ’ 1?* sii'di ii 'I'jsv life, w'' 

prayer and meditation could find but 1 * ‘ * I * - 

not so. Plotinus would often spend whole nights in * the prayer 

of quiet.’ In the words of Proclus, the greatest of his succes- 
sors, his soul, which he had always ’-rr^ -to- 
wards the divine principle, prayed * ■ i . ' I ' - • ui 

a’ V . ^ c d* u ,l to raise himself above the storm v waves of 
T' - .u ■ !ir., .v'.’ch is nounshed on ilesh and blood It is 

thus that this divine man, whose thoughts were always turned 
to the supreme God and the unseen world, merited the privilege 
of beholding several times the inrnied’r*-^ God- 
head, who has neither sensible nor - ‘ » 1 -mce He 

IS exalted above ^ ,-j v ,, 

beatific -vision of al i \ pi > r n eb 

during the six yeap- v • l' r lived with him } 

The Enneads^ edited by Porphyry, are mere 
lecture-notes, which Porphyry found as an unsorted 
heap of almost illegible MS ; for Plotinus had weak 
eyes, and never cared to work up his lectures in 
literary form. Porphyry did his best to arrange 
his material according to subject, disregarding the 
date of composition. He was less wise in dividing 
it into six books, each containing nine chapters— 
a fanciful arrangement dictated only by respect for 
the * sacred numbers.’ Even the younger members 
of the Neo-Platonic school, who almost worship] led 
the memory of Plotinus, groaned over the obscurity 
of his style and the chaotic condition of his writ- 
ings. ‘ Enigmatic,’ ‘ harsh and unintelligible,’ 
‘scattered and disorderly,’ such are the criticisms 
of men who regarded his wisdom as almost super- 
human. The modern reader will nob differ from 
them. There is no harder Greek than the Enneads^ 
because it is had Greek. The author, writing 
notes to refresh his memory in lecturing, has no 
mercy on his readers. There are passages of noble 
sublimity, of tender charm, of lofty devotion, in 
the Enneads, which delight as well as instruct the 
reader; but on the whole it is probable that no 
great teacher has placed so many obstacles in the 
way of his own popularity as this devotee of the 
ever-charming Plato. Modern historians of philo- 
sophy have generally shirked the 'trouble of read- 
ing him — with the result that more blunders are 
current about this philosophy than about any other 
system, ancient or modem- Critics have merely 
copied each other’s remarks about him. 

Plotinus sets himself to overthrow three enemies 
of the true philosophy — materialism, scepticism, 
and dualism. These are the. three errors \mich, in 
his opinion, it is most necessary to confute. Those 
critics who have found in Plotinus himself a plulo- 
sophy of dualism have misunderstood him from 
top to bottom. Popularized Platonism often takes 
a dualistic form ; but neither in PJato nor in Plot- 
inus is there any justification for the notion that 
there are two world-principles and two worlds. In 
the case of Plato, this error has been exposed satis- 
factorily by Bernard Bosanquet {The Principle of 
Indimduality and Value^ London, 1912, p, 8). 

Plotinus, then, in opposition to these heresies, 
maintains that reality is spiritual, knowahle, and 
single. There are two fundamental trinities in his 
system. One is the trinity of divine principles, 
consisting of the Absolute or Godhead, which he 
calls indifferently the One and the Good, spirit 
(this is by far the best English word for pouj, which 
is commonly^rendered ‘intellect’ or ‘intelligence’), 
and soul. The other is the tripartite division of 
man into spirit, soul, and body. This triadic 
schematism was almost obligatory on a Greek philo- 
sopher, Three is the perfect number ; its continual 
recurrence in all mental processes, particularly in 
the syllogism, led to an almost superstitious rever- 
ence for this symhoL But there is nothing forced 
or arbitrary in either of these triplets in Plotmns ; 
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the dominance of the triad is much more marked in 
Proclus, as it is in Hegel. Besides (and this is a 
most important point), Plotinus wishes to draw no 
hard boundary 'lines across the field of experience, 
whether physical, psychical, or spiritual. His map 
of the world is covered with contour-lines, which, 
as in the designs of modern chartographers, are 
understood to indicate not chasms but gradual 
slopes. He draws a ladder and gives names to the 
rungs ; but the reality, he wishes us to understand, 
is much more like an inclined plane. This is emi- 
nently true of the thiee divine principles ; it is not 
less the key to his anthropology. 

In their objective aspects body, soul, and spirit 
are respectively the world as perceived by the 
senses {kSctiji^os the world interpreted by 

the soul as a spatial and temporal order, and the 
spiritual world vor,rU\ The organs which 

perceive the \\(*r vi Uidei .1 k-‘ three aspects are 
the bodily senses, the discursive reason {dtdpoLa)^ 
and spiritual perception or intuitive knowledge 
{p67)aLs), It is only when we exercise the last — the 
highest faculty of our nature, a power ‘ which all pos- 
sess but few use ’ — that we are ourselves completely 
real and in contact with reality. This reality is 
neither an independently existing external univeise 
nor a subjective construction thrown off by the 
mind. It is constituted by the unity in duality of 
the spiritual faculty and the spiritual world which 
it beholds in exercising its self'Consciousness. 
Spirit and the spiritual world imply and involve 
each other ; neither has any existence apart from 
its correlative. If the spiritual world may be 
called the self-extemalization of spirit, spirit may 
with eq[ual propriety be called the self-consciousness 
of the spiritual world. Plotinus is not an idealist 
in the modern, post-Kautian sense, though he 
argued against Longinus that * the spiritual world 
is not outside spirit* {o^k poO rk porjrd). In 
saying this, he did not mean that all reality is 
mental, or that apparently external objects are 
created by the mind which perceives them ; he 
only meant to deny one interpretation of Plato’s 
Ideas — that which made them independently exist- 
ing entities, which the mind contemplates as some- 
thing other than itself. The poTjrd are not outside 
pods ; but they are certainly not created by poOs, 

Reality was conceived by Stoics and Epicureans 
alike as body itself, or as a quality or i elation of 
body. As against these schools, Plotinus sees the 
issue more cleaily than any previous thinker. 
Neither Cicero nor Plutarch ever calls the Stoics 
and Epicureans materialists. It is to Plotinus 
more than to any other philosopher that we owe 
the first clear doctrine of spiritual existence. His 
refutation of materialism is still valuable. The 
Stoics, he says, ascribe to matter (VXtj) properties 
which cannot belong to it. Matter is really a mere 
abstraction ; it is the bare receptacle of forms, the 
subject of energy, viewed by abstraction as sub- 
sisting apart from the energy which alone gives it 
meaning and existence. Plotinus’s * matter” is not 
material; it is not to be confounded with the 
ponderable stuff to which science gives the same 
nam^ which it is now engaged in subdivid- 
ing till it seems on the point of being sublimated 
into the subject of electrical energy — a strange ap- 
proximation to Plotinus’s own view. Matter is 
that intangible, impalpable all-but-nothing which 
remains when we subtract from an object of 
thought all that makes it a possible object of 
thought. This is quite clearly the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine about matter. It is immaterial ; it is a 
mere abstraction ; we arrive at it only by thinking 
away aU that makes consciousness of an object 
possible. And yet it is commonly said, and not 
without some excuse, that ^matter’ is in this 
philosophy the principle of evil. The difficulty is 


a real one. It raises the question of the interrela- 
tion of the two hierarchies — that of existence and 
that of value. Plotinus has disposed of the claim 
of matter to possess substantial reality (oH/cria). 
But the word ‘evil’ at once introduces another 
scale — that of value. The existential problem has, 
strictly speaking, nothing to do with values. An 
‘appearance,’ as opposed to ‘reality’ (o^crla), is a 
partial presentation of reality which needs to be 
enlarged or harmonized in order to make it a true 
presentation. It is false if it claims to be a pre- 
sentation of fact in all its relations, wheieas in 
truth it ignores some of those relations. It is an 
error to mistake appearance for reality ; e.g,, it is 
an error to regard the world of sense as an objec- 
tive, self-existing cosmos. This error may be the 
cause of moral fault; but there is nothing evil 
about the appearance itself. A shadow has its 
place in the order of the world, as well as the 
substance which casts it. It is, however, impos- 
sible to confine ourselves to the purely existential 
aspect of things. It is impossible for the biologist, 
e,g,y to avoid using such words as ‘degeneration,’ 
‘survival of the fittest,’ w'hicli imply an ethical or 
qualitative measui'ement. Only in pure mathe- 
matics are value-judgments excluded. Qualitative 
estimates aie based on fact not less than quantita- 
tive, but they give us a different standard and 
different results, so that we are threatened with an 
intractable dualism. For Piotmus it is an article 
of faith that the hierarchies of existence and of 
value must ultimately be found to correspond, so 
that the class which has the lowest degree of 
reality in the existential scale must have the 
lowest degree of value in the ethical scale. But 
there is one important difierence between the two 
series. In the scale of existence there are no 
minus signs ; the all-but-non-existent occupies the 
lowest rung of the ladder. But in the scale of 
values we have to register temperatures below zero. 
Theie are many facts, and some persons, of whom 
we may say that it would have been better if they 
had not come into existence. The moral standard, 
therefore, is essentially dualistic, the existential 
monistic We may either force the two schemes 
into haimony by investing ‘ matter ’ or ‘ flesh * with 
evil characteristics, in which case we have accepted 
metaphysical dualism, or retain monistic views by 
holding that the opposition between good and evil 
is only relative. The minus signs disappear, from 
the standpoint of the Absolute. The latter is the 
solution towards which Plotinus inclines ; but he 
is too conscious of the positive obstacles which 
impede morality to be satisfied with a theory which 
makes evil a mere defect in the penetration of 
matter by spirit or soul. His utterances on the 
problem of evil cannot all be reconciled. But his 
deepest vieAv is that matter is the absence of order 
which when isolated by abstract thought becomes 
the foe of order. In arguing against Stoical 
materialism, he sometimes uses ‘matter’ in the 
Stoical sense instead of his own, meeting his 
opponents on their own ground. But Zeller is 
q^uite wrong in saying that Plotinus makes matter 
tile evil principle. Matter is ‘potentially all 
things ’ ; ‘it is what it may become ’ ; it is the 
necessary condition of all good. There is such 
a thing as ‘divine matter’ {Bda (JXi?), which is 
enriched and glorified by the spirit poured into it, 
so that it has a place in the eternal world. Here 
below, matter remains ‘a decked out corpse/ 
because form and substratum are to some extent 
held apart ; * yonder,’ matter too is delivered from 
the bondage of corruption. In heaven form and 
matter are ‘ one illuminated reality’ [fxia oMtt 
7r€(f>^Ti(rfi^rf), Evil, for Plotinus, is not a negation 
posited in the^ Absolute ; the necessary tension 
belongs only to‘ the world of becoming. Friction 
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and con^ct belong to the world of soul, which is 
also the world of will ; they are a condition of the 
actualizing of reality on that plane, but not in the 
realms above. When he is asked why strife and 
friction exist, even in this imperfect world, he can 
only say, ‘ It had to be.’ Necessity is to Plotinus 
a part of the ontological argument. It belongs to 
the inner nature of goodness that it should create 
in the fullest and freest manner ; and this creation 
is not a reduplication of a perfection which cannot 
be measured quantitatively, but the production of 
a Merarchy exemplifying every possible grade of 
existence and value. These hierarchies are also 
immediate data of experience, so that they cannot 
be explained from outside. They are the founda- 
tions on which philosophy has to build. 

But now arises an epistemological difficulty. 
Reality is constituted by the tiinity in unity of 
the perceiving spirit {povs), the spiritual world (ret 
vo7)Td)j and the spiritual perception {p6rj<rLi) which 
unites subject and object in one. Reality is 
thought, thing, and the relation of identity be- 
tween them. This correspondence and mutual 
dependence of subject and object holds good all 
down the scale. Like alone sees like. How then 
do we come by the * false opinions ’ which invest 
matter with a spurious substantiality ? There is, 
Plotinus says, an element of indeterminateness 
in the soul, which apprehends the indeterminate, 
matter. This half-blinded spiritual faculty, this 
clouded perception, this shapeless object, all 
‘ desire ’ to rise ijogether into a clearer light where 
they will be transfoimed. Our average life is 
lived on the middle level of the soul’s activities, 
the organ of which is discursive reason {didvoLa). 
But, when the soul gives itself humbly as ‘ matter’ 
for spirit, it is raised up to the higher sphere of 
life * yonder,’ in the spiritual world. The world of 
appearance may be described either as the real 
world seen through a glass darkly or as an actual 
but imperfect copy of a perfect original. The real- 
idealism of Plotinus holds these tw'o views together. 

* A feeble contemplation makes a feeble object of 
contemplation.’ The world of appearance shows 
us a diversity which exists by the side of unity, 
instead of the concrete unity of spirit ; mutual 
exclusion as the mark of differentiation, instead of 
the mutual inclusion or compenetiation which 
exists in the spiritual world; strife and opposi- 
tion in the place of harmony; time in the place 
of eternity ; perpetual flux and change in the 
place of the unchanging activity of spirit. ‘ Sens- 
ible reality’ ipravda ofubvvfioi oifo-ia) is but a 
shadow of true reality. The sensible -world is 
a reflexion of the eternal world in the mirror of 
matter. 

The sensible world is the creation of the universal 
soul, through the medium of nature, which is its 
moving power. Nature is the active faculty of the 
universal soul, its outer life, the expansion and 
expression of its being, that without which it 
would be shut up in itself. Nature is sleeping 
spirit. All its activity comes from soul ; it casts 
upon matter a reflexion of the forms which it 
has received from above. On nature’s methods 
Plotinus says: 

‘ If anjone were to demand of nature why it produces, it 
would answer, if it were willing to listen and speak . You should 
not ask questions, but understand, keeping silence as I keep 
silence , for I am not m the habit of talking What ought you 
to understand ? In the first place, that which is produced is 
the work of my silent contemplation, a contemplation produced 
by my nature , for being born mjself of contemplation I am 
naturally contemplative, and that which contemplates in me 

roduces an object of contemplation, as geometers describe 

gures while contemplating. I however do not desenbe figures ; 
but while I contemplate I let fall as it were the lines which mark 
the forms of bodies. I preserve the disposition of my mother 
the universal soul, and of the principles which produced me [the 
creative Logtiij. They too were born of contemplation, and I 
was bom in tbe same (3tm. iii, viiL). 


By contemplation Plotinus means attention 
directed to that which is above ourselves in the 
scale of reality and value. All creative activity 
is the (in a sense) unconscious result of this steady 
devotion to what is higher than ourselves. We 
always create after some pattern in a higher 
sphere ; and the whole worlcl, thus produced, is an 
image of the mind and thought of God. Foot- 
prints of the universal soul, and of spirit 

itself, are to he found everywhere. 

Extension (rdiros) is the necessary form which 
results from the inability of matter to receive all 
forms without dividing and separating them. The 
puiely indeterminate is spaceless; extension is 
given to it by the soul. Leibniz was only partially 
right in calling space the form of co-existence ; for 
co-existence can be conceived, though not pictuied, 
non-spatially. It is also the form of the whole and 
part relation; of the inclusion of one thing by 
another Again, it is the form under which we 
recognize near and far, and so infer the reality of 
the unseen and unexperienced. The external 
world can teach us much about ultimate truth. 
Plotinus mentions especially order and limit (rcifis 
and TT^pa?) as the chief lessons of natural science. 
But he msists strongly on the reflexions of the 
divine beauty which we find in the visible world. 
His quarrel with the half-Christian Gnostics — the 
most vigorous polemic in the Enneads — is mainly 
on the ground that they^ despise this beautiful 
world and regard it as evil. ‘ All things that are 
in heaven {iKet) are also on earth,’ he says in a 
passage which should have saved some of his 
critics from many blunders {En7i. v. ix. 13). 

Plotinus is well aware that time is one of the 
hardest problems in metaphysics. He does not 
claim to throw any new light upon it. Time, the 
moving image of eternity, arose through the desire 
of the soul of the world to exert its powers. Time 
is the form which the soul creates for itself when 
it desires to reproduce the eternal ideas as living 
activities. In the vulgar sense, time is as ever- 
lasting as eternity ; it never began and will never 
end It is ‘the activity of an eternal soul not 
turned towards itself nor within itself, but exei'- 
cised in generation and creation ’ {Enn. III. vii. 12). 
This view of time implies teleology. Time is 
essentially the interval between the inception and 
completion of creative purpose. Causation is a 
teleological category, and belongs exclusively to 
psychical life, or to physical life as determined 
once for all by a first cause. If the world were 
merely a mechanism, there would be no causation, 
but only invariable sequence. Causation, in fact, 
is what Bergson calls creative evolution, and it 
requires la aurie, as he says. But Bergson does 
not succeed in proving that psychical evolution, in 
‘real time,’ is irreversible or unpredictable. He 
only makes it discontinuous, whether we read it 
forwards or backwards. It is unpredictable, not 
absolutely, but only by the laws which govern 
inorganic matter. Creative evolution may be the 
orderly development of psychical or spiritual laws. 
If so, his argument for contingency falls to the 
ground. Foi Plotinns, every distinct idea ‘ yonder ’ 
becomes a finite purpose ‘here.’ Every attribute 
of God’s essence becomes an activity of His exist- 
ence. The time-process is not the necessary form 
of the self-evolution of God ; it is the prouuct of 
His free but necessary creative activity. Nor is 
there any radical difference between tlie laws 
which regulate oi ganic and inorganic objects. The 
same spirit whi<m slumbers in Ike stone and 
dreams in the flower awakes in the human soul. 
Time then is not merely the measure of the im* 
ermanence of the imperfect. It in to care^I 
efinition, the measure of definite finite activity 
directed to some end from whieh it is quite distinct 
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iEnn, VI. i, 16). What is real in time is the 
potentiality of qualitative change. ‘Movement 
•of itself does not need time.’ From the point of 
view of practical religion it makes a great differ- 
ence whether we regard the phenomenal world as 
a polarization of changeless reality, or whether we 
hold that its being is radically teleological. The 
former view, when developed logically and held 
exclusively, leads to the vacuous existence of the 
Indian contemplative, the latter to the vulgar 
oonception of eternal life as survival in time, and 
to the brutal activity of the western man, with 
whom, as Bosanquet says {The Value and Destiny 
of the Individual^ London, 1913, p. 295), reliance 
on the future has become a disease. Plotinus tries 
to combine the truth in both ; but he shows no 
interest in the larger life of nations, which may 
justly be regarded as representing unitary thoughts 
and purpose':^ in the mind of God. His view of the 
fate of tne world is nevertheless vastly superior to 
those dreams of perpetual progress which, in spite 
of their scientific absurdity, are so popular among 
ourselves. The woi Id-order, according to Plotinus, 
evolves regularly tUl the end of an astronomical 
cycle, when the whole process is repeated. Thus 
the history of the universe consists of a number of 
vast but not infinite schemes, each of which has a 
beginning and an end. An infinite purpose is, as 
he sees, a contradiction in terms. We must find 
consolation for the inevitable disappearance of our 
species by remembering that in the eternal world 
all values are preserved intact. 

The relation of the world ‘here below* to the 
world * yonder* has been completely misunderstood 
by most critics of Neo-Platonism. There is only 
■one real world, the KhuiJAs vorjrbt. The kingdom of 
ofxria includes soul, but nothing lower than sotd. 
The half-real phenomenal world is a necessary 
product of soul, and without it the divine principles 
would not be what they are ; for 

‘ It is necessary that each principle should give of itself to 
another. The Oood would not be the Good, nor Spint Spirit, 
nor Soul Soul, if nothing lived dependent on the first life* 
(jE!nn. n. ix. 3). 

Thus every grade of being is bound in ‘ a golden 
chain about the feet of God.’ All divine creative- 
ness is what philosophers call transeunt or transi- 
tive activity. The higher does not need the lower ; 
•God does not need the world. The necessity of 
the world lies in the inner nature of all which 
derives its being from the One who is also the 
Good. Proclus (who, of course, must be used with 
caution as an interpreter of Plotinus) says that God 
created the world by His goodness, His will, and 
His providence, a trinity in unity {iyoeidhs rpids) of 
motives. The soul descends into the phenomenal 
world because it wishes ‘ to imitate the providence 
of the gods,’ It is, in a word, the character, not 
the essence, of Gk)d that calls the world into being. 
There are some thinkers who deny the possibility 
of transitive activity. But this is to destroy, not 
merely Platonism, hut all theism. If God is tran- 
s^ndent at all, part of His activity must be transi- 
tive, The analagy of mechanical laws need not 
frighten us. As soon as we reach the domain of 
we deal with values which are iucreased by 
sharing, with forces which ‘ operate unspent.* 

The world of sense, then, is created by soul after 
the pattern of spirit. It is a construction of super- 
ficial experience, a rough-and-ready synthesis based 
on imperfect data. It is not identical with the 
world as known to natural science. The latter is 
an attempt to interpret the universe by the ex- 
clusive use of quantitative categories. The world 
of common experience is quite different from this. 
It is a blurred and confused picture of the spiritual 
world, distorted by defects in the organ of percep- 
tion, and split up by the very conditions of sotd- 


life. For all that, it is a great and glorio^ls thing, 
a vision of the eternal verities. Plotinus replies 
indignantly to the Gnostic theory that the world 
was created through a lapse of the universal soul : 

‘We affirm that the soul created the world not because it 
looked downward but because ifc looked upward. In order to 
look downward, the soul must have forgotten the spiritual 
world. But if it had forgotten it, howicould it create the world ? 

.4. IS. /i .-j-s. — , (jxcept from what it saw yonder’ 

]: ■ - • aal world while creating, it did 

not look downward at all . . We must not allow that the 
world is in made because it contains much that is disagreeable. 
It r* b an n-Tie-e of the spiritual world, but could there be a 
n‘ 0 ‘ ■' r a..rjfii’ * ^ . .Do o ’-ip-an 'x •"•i- 

good by despising the world an i ' a ' ! 

are m it When we love a person, we love all that belongs to 
h^m , if we love the father, we love the children for his sake. 
But every soul is a child of our Father in heaven. How can 
this world, with the divine powers which it contains, be separ- 
1 r, , _ X..- Those who despise what is so 

! ■ .,A .OTove that they know nothing 

about the latter except in name ’ u. ix i) 

The fiaws which we justly observe in the world 
as we know it are themselves evidence that the 
soul has her true home in a higher sphere, above 
the discordance, change, and strife which are the 
conditions of spatial and temporal existence. 
What is most real in this world is that which 
most reflects the mind and purpose of that which 
called it into being. The only way to understand 
anything is to view it in relation to its sonree and 
goal in the sphere next above it. The ‘ nature ’ of 
anything is to be sought in its completed develop- 
ment. 

The Third Person in the Neo-Platonic Trinity is 
not the aggregate of; individual* souls, hut ‘the 
soul of the all.’ To this Plotinus assigns attributes 
which hardly distinguish it from spirit. It is 
exalted above space and time. It remains itself 
at rest while it illuminates the world and gives it 
life. It is not in the world ; rather the world is in 
it, embraced by it and moulded by it. The indi- 
vidual soul can understand itself only by contem- 
plating the universal soul. The passage in which 
Plotinus urges us to this holy quest is one of 
the finest in the Enneads^ and it is familiar to 
thousands who have never read Plotinus, because 
it is closely imitated ^ Augustine in the most 
famous chapter of the Confessions : 

‘The soul ought first to examme its own nature to know 
whether it has the faculty of contemplating spiritual things, 
and whether it has indeed an eye whereviith to see them, and 
if it ought to embark on the quest Ir the spiritual woild 
IS foreign to it, what is the use of trying' But if there is a 
uiii-’".*** hcraocaus and ii, we both can and ought to find it. 
ra-!, n k-t us coii-idoi that it is the uniiersal soul which 
< 'c-a---'iaU .1*. ngc, breaibing 'Pto them the breauh of hfe . 

Illy jft- Uieni n iheir order and directs iheir motions, 
k'-ei)' g ii-ih apfiJ L t-'in .he i nings which it orders and moies 
p’ u ca 10 live. T : soul must be more honourable than 
they, since they are born and perish, as the soul grants them 
life and leaves them ; bat the soul lives for ever and never 
ceases to be itself. This great soul must be contemplated by 
another soul, itself no small thing, but one that makes itself 
worthy to contemplate the great soul by ridding itself of 
deceit and of all that n^guiles ooimron ^ouls. through quiet 
recollection. For it lei ail bt u.i c , ii"'L o'’l\ the body that 
encompasses it, and the lumult oi tne sonseo, but let all its 
environment be at peace. Let the earth be quiet, and the sea 
and air, and the heaven itself calm. Let it observe how the 
soul flows m from all sides into the resting world, pours into it, 
penetrates and illumines it. Even as the bright beams of the 
sun enlighten a dark cloud and give it a golden border, so the 
soul when it enters into the body of the heaven gives it life and 
immortality and aw’akens it from sleep. , , The soul gives 

itself to every point in this vast bod^. . . . But itself is not 
divided ; it does not split itself up in order to give life to each 
individual. All things live by the soul in its entirety ; it is all 
present everywhere, like the Father which begat it, both m its 
unity and in its universality. The heaven, vast and various as 
it is, is one by the power of the soul, and by it is this universe 
of ours divme ' (v i. 2). 

Individuality is always a difficult problem in 
systems like that of Plotinus. Individual souls 
are not parts of the univeisal soul. They are 
rather Xdyot (active principles) of spirits, corre- 
sponding to distinct Ideas ‘ yonder.’ But in the 
spiritual world there is distinction without separa- 
tion. The separateness and mutual externalfiy of 
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«oiils ^ this world is a irABrjixa of bodies, not of 
soul itself. In this world we find separation with- 
out disparity, and resemblance without unity; 
‘yonder’ it is not so. And even here the soul 
never loses its correspondence with the universal 
soul, through which ‘ all souls are one.’ Sympathy 
is as much a fact of experience as individuality, 
and bears witness to a real unity behind apparent 
separateness. Plotinus is anxious to preserve 
human individuality. ‘ Each individual must be 
himself ’ {deT 'iKaarov ^kolctov elvai ) ; and each 
individual soul is ‘an original cause’ {TrpcaTovpybs 
^Iria, Enn, III. i. 8). The soul * is present ’ with 
the body, but not within it ; it remains pure of all 
admixture, and is always itself. 

Psychology of Plotinus. — Sensation (aif 0 - 0 i?(ris) is 
not a passive impression made by external objects 
on the perceiving faculty. It is an activity — an 
ipipyeia, not a tABos The difference between sensa- 
tions and spiritual perceptions (v<«ia-€ts) is one of 
degree ; sensations are dim voiiaeis. The mind is 
never dormant in perception ; what we call per- 
oeption is largely the work of imagination. The 
fact that we can perceive external objects at 
all is a proof of the ‘faint sympathy’ {dfivSph 
crvfiwdOeia, IV. iv. 40) which pervades all nature, 
for we can be aware only of what is akin to 
ourselves. 

Pleasure and pain are not pure sensations, since 
they are states of consciousness ; and, on the other 
hand, they are not affections {Trddrj) of the soul. 
They belong to ‘the compound’ {rb (TMQrov^ 
i.e. to soul present to body, or body present to 
soul. 

Memory and imagination, which in Plotinus are 
closely connected, belong to the discursive reason 
{btdvota). Recollection [dvdp.vyja-is) demands a 
higher land of volitional and rational activity 
than memory and is confined to man, 

while the lower animals possess some memory. 
Plotinus transforms Plato’s dvdfivrja-ts into a 
doctrine of innate ideas potentially present. The 
higher soul is by choice forgetful of all that is 
foreign to its true nature, but it recovers ideas 
which belong^ to an earlier and nobler state of 
existence, which have been forgotten here below. 
Memory is of images only ; spiritual perception is 
first transformed into an image reflected in the 
mirror of the imagination, and memory is the 
faculty which grasps this image. We do not 
‘remember’ voTyra, because we contemplate them 
as permanent activities of our higher self. There 
is no memory ‘ yonder ’ ; for all spiritual perception 
is timeless l&xpopos wdva pbrja-tSj Enn. TV*, iv. 1). 
Imagination {(l>apTa(rla), opinion (56^a), and dis- 
cursive thought all float between the spiritual 
and sensible worlds. Perception seizes the forms 
i^dy) of sensible objects. At the summit of this 
faculty, when the ata-dijiia becomes a purely mental 
representation, the faculty takes the name of rb 
yxLpraariKbv in presence of the object, of memory 
in its absence. Imagination is mid-way between 
sensation and reason ; its higher state is the same 
as opinion. Porphyry makes the three faculties 
of knowledge to be sensation, imagination, and voGs, 
and says that neither sensation nor vbyaLs is possible 
without imagination. ^avrcLfftdf it will be seen, is 
nearer Vorstellung than ‘imagination,’ and (pdv- 
racfia is what modern philosophy incorrectly (to a 
Platonist) calls an ‘idea.’ Some modem writers, 
notably Wordsworth, have given imagination a 
far more exalted place. The ‘ imagination,’ which 
‘ is reason in her most exalted mood,’ is Plotinus’s 
voeph ^Htvracfla. Even ‘intellectual love,’ which 
ushers spirit into the presence of the One, is for 
Wordsworth inseparable from imagination — a pro- 
found truth which is the key to the understanding 
of religious symbols generally. In the discursive 


reason {Sidvoia) the proper function of the soul is 
achieved. Self-consciousness belongs to it; the 
yet higher activities of the soul are not self- 
conscious. Plotinus does not regard self-conscious- 
ness as the highest of human powers. He has 
observed that we do things best when we are not 
thinking of ourselves as doing them ; our organs 
remind us of their existence only when they are 
out of order. What we call consciousness of self 
is in truth consciousness of a contrasted not-self. 
There is a kind of unconsciousness in the highest 
experiences of the soul ; our senses ‘ protest that 
they have seen nothing ’ {Enn. "V. viii. 11) ; but we 
can no more doubt them than we can doubt our 
own existence. But discursive thought is only the 
polarized copy of vb-qa-ts. The soul, in knowing 
itself, ‘ knows that there is something better than 
itself ’ ; it knows itself as another’s (v. ui. 4 and 6). 
Plotinus purposely makes vovs and bLdvota. overlap ; 
discursive reason is never separated from vb'nais at 
the one end, and creativeness [TroLrjo-Ls] at the other. 
The realm of soul is ‘the world of life’ {Kb<Tpo 5 
fwrt/cd?, identified with xpvx!^ by Proclus). Soul has 
oGo-Za, but the soul- world is fully real only when it 
is taken as a whole, not as split up among indi- 
vidual foci of consciousness, and in time. There 
are three planes on which a man may live, and his 
rank in the scale of existence depends on the 
choice which he makes: he may live a purely 
external life, obeying his natural instincts, or he 
may live in obedience to his discursive reason, the 
life of an intelligent hut unspiritual man, or he 
may, in rare instances, attain to ‘ the life of gods 
ana godlike men,’ the life of the spirit. The soul, 
as a microcosm, has aflinities with every rung of 
the ladder which reaches fiom earth to heaven. 
These stages shade off into each other ; Neo-Platon- 
ism knows of no rigid barrier-lines. 

Before our birth, says Plotinus, we existed as 
pure souls and spirits, attached to the universal 
sonl. Why do souls ever leave this happy state, 
and ‘ come down ’ to earth ? This is a real crux of 
Neo-Platonism, and Plotinus, who always seems to 
be thinking aloud, does not conceal his perplexity 
about it. He throws out several suggestions 
which do not pretend to be consistent with each 
other. He has consulted Heraclitus, Empedocles, 
and Pythagoras without finding any clear answer 
to the question. Even the divme Plato does not 
always use the same language. How shall we 
reconcile his well-known words about the body 
being the cave, the prison, the tomb of the soul, 
and about the moulting of the soul’s wings through 
contact with matter, with the doctrine of tjhe 
TimeeuSf that the Creator sent soul into the world 
to make it the abode of spirit or intelligence, and 
with a view to its perfection? If we follow the 
TimeeuSi the soul is not to blame ; * we may care 
for that which is below us without ceasing to abide 
in the highest and best.’ Plotinus shows us that 
he would like to follow the Timeeus, not the 
Phwdnts. But he characteristically tries to prove 
that both may be true. It is permissible to say 
that God sent the souls down to earth, for ‘the 
operation of the highest principle, even though 
there are many stages between, can be traced down 
to the end of tlie process.’ And yet the soul com- 
mits two faults, one in coming down, and the other 
in entering into bodies. It does so by choice, and 
because it desires to brin^ order into wmat is below. 
If it returns quickly, it has suffered no hurt; 
indeed it has put forth powers which would other- 
wise have remained latent. The soul rmist com- 
municate its gifts, for all grades of reality and 
value must exist, down to the lowest degree possible. 
The soul learns its own good by the experience of 
contraries, though the strongest souls may under- 
stand evil without experience of it (iv, viii.). The 
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soul descends into tke body prepared for it, as if 
summoned by a herald (iv. iii. 13). The soul has 
a desire to go forth and create according^ to what 
she has seen in the spiritual world (IV. vii.). The 
ascents and descents of the soul are necessaiy 
parts of the universal harmony (IV. iii. 12). Yet 
there is a danger lest the soul be ‘ deceived and 
bewitched’ by the charm of sensuous being ^iv. 
vi. 3). It beholds itself in the mirror ot m.r.ier, 
and like Narcissus falls in love with the image 
and plunges in after it (iV. iii. 1*2). These last 
passages represent the real view of Plotinus. The 
local metaphors of ascent and descent must not 
mislead us. The soul does not sin by desiring to 
create after the eternal pattern in a lower sphere ; 
it is entirely right and necessary that our world 
should exist; but, as soon as we forget that we 
are strangers and pilgrims here, sin begins. There 
is a want of firmness and consistency in the teach- 
ing of Plotinus on this subject; he is hampered 
partly by reverence for Plato, and partly by the 
very natural tendency to Weltflucht in a dismal 
and hopeless age ; but his deeper thought is un- 
questionably that which most decisively excludes 
the Gnostic errors which he combats so strenu- 
ously. 

Plotinus also asks, Can the soul itself sin ? Does 
it ‘descend entire,’ or is there a divine nucleus at 
the heart of humanity, which can take no stain ? 
Plotinus holds that there is, and he expresses this 
in spatial imagery bjr saying that ‘ part of the soul 
remains above.’ This is his own theoi^, though 
he tries to father it on Plato. And it is most 
interesting to find that the later Neo-Platonists, 
in spite of their almost superstitious reverence for 
the ‘most divine Plotinus,’ frankly desert him 
here. lamblichus, Proclus, Simplicius, and Priscian 
all maintain that the soul comes down entire; 
only Theodorus and Damascius follow Plotinus. 
Proclus, who is quite emancipated from the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of 7rr6po/3^i%o-ts, makes the creation 
of the world an essential movement of spirit. The 
soul descends ‘because it desires to imitate the 
providence of the gods. What nobler enterprise 
could it set itself than to hand on to other created 
beings the gifts which God has given to itself?’ 
(Proclus, in Tiiyimm, 338). It is plain that later 
Neo-Platonism is more willing to receive a true 
incarnational doctiine than Plotinus was. The 
soul may still be at home in heaven while it ener- 
izes with all its powers on earth. The more 
eeply it penetrates into the darkest recesses of 
nature, the more fully is it fulfilling its divine 
task. Heroic action and real struggle are proper 
to the divine life. 

The soul, which exists in its own right, neither 
« comes into bein§ nor perishes. When separated 
from the body it no longer exercises its lower 
faculties, which are not extinguished by death, 
but remain only {Enn. in. iv. 6). Such 

faculties as opinion, reasoning, and memory are 
supexfluoim under the conditions of eternal life. 
Eesurrection, he says pointedly, is an awakening 
from the body, not with the body (ni. vi, 6). Dis- 
camate souls help the universal soul to govern the 
world ; their separate individuality is not lost, but 
latent {oOk ^(ntv 4v€py€ig, ad dvSXcaXev, VI, iv. 16). 
And yet beatified spirits enjoy a happy communion 
with each other. Unrighteous souls are sent into- 
other bodies, even the bodies of ignoble beasts, as 
a punishment. Chastisements are proportioned 
to ofipces by divine law (iv. iii. 24). A man’s 
guardian angel may also inflict chastise- 

ment on the disembodied soul (ill. iv. 6). There 
is a higher and a lower soul. The higher soul 
cannot be lost, but we may, so to speak, lose it by 
identifying ourselves with lower interests. The 
soul of the bad man may be lost, but not the soul 


which would have been his if he had not been a 
bad man. We are what we love and care about. 

We now come to what for Neo-Platonism is the 
centie of the whole system — the spiritual world. 
It IS here that we are to find the fully real and the 
completely true. This reality is neither thought 
nor thing, but the unity in duality of spirit {vovs) 
and the spiritual world (yoi^rd) Plotmus is no 
idealist in the modern sense. ‘Spirit, the whole 
of reality, and truth, are one nature ’ (iii. ix. 3). 
‘Being, by being perceived, gives to Spiiit percep- 
tion and existence ’ (rd df' voeL(rdaL j'cS ^Ldbv rb 
V 06 LV ml rd elvaij V. i. 4). ‘Spirit in beholding 
reality beheld itself, and in beholding entered into 
its proper activity, and this activity is itself ’ (v. 
iii. 5). Nor does reality consist in a relation : 
‘ reality is that which is seen, not the act of seeing ’ 
(VI. ii. 8). Ndrjo-is is the relation between mOs and 
vo7)t6v, but the two are identical, though not 
absolutely fused. ‘Where Spirit energizes^ in 
itself, the objects of its activity are other spirits ; 
but where it energizes outside itself, the soul ’ (VI. 
ii. 21). ‘The vo7}Td are many in one and one in 
many and all together ’ (VI. v. 5). Spirit ‘ wanders 
among realities ’ {ip oda-iais vXavarat) on ‘ the field 
of truth,’ remaining always itself. Though it does 
not change, it is constantly active. , 

Plotinus has much to say about the categories 
of the spiritual world ; but he is agam hampered 
Plato, who gives one set of categories in the 
Fhilebus and another in the Sophist. In the 
spiritual world there are certain antinomies which 
cannot be reconciled in our ordinary experience, 
but which in a higher sphere are fully harmonized. 
These are — thought and its object; identity and 
difierence; change and permanence. The discus- 
sion of these categories, which occupies a great 
deal of space in the Enneads (for he takes the 
opportunity of criticizing Aristotle at great length), 
has been very difierently estimated by modern 
critics. To the present writer it seems disappoint- 
ing, The subject-object relation is not on the 
same footing as change and permanence. The real 
attributes of the spiiitual world are truth, beauty, 
and goodness, as Plotmus is well aware. In the 
spiritual world these are both fully realized and 
fully operative. He insists repeatedly that it is 
a life which he is describing, a state of intense 
activity which, as being unimpeded, may also be 
called rest. Some of the finest passages in the 
Enneads {e.g., V. i. 3, V. iii. 3, v. vui. 4, vi. vii. 31) 
describe with enthusiasm the glory of life in the 
eternal world. 

The individual spirit is the same being as the 
individual soul, only transformed into the divine 
image and liberated from all baser elements. 
There is ‘ something unique ’ in every spirit ; but 
it is no longer any bar to the most complete com- 
munion with all that is good, true, and beautiful 
in others. Spirits pass their existence in ‘living 
contemplation’ {Sewpla ni. viii. 8). In this 
state ‘soul is the matter of Spirit’ (ill. ix. 3), 
which means that the self-transcendence of the 
soul is achieved by making itself the passive in- 
strument of spirit. In knowing God, the spirit 
knows also itself; and the soul can have direct 
access to God — ‘there is nothing between.’ 

The whole philosophy of Plotmus is an ontology 
of moral, inteUectual, and aesthetic values. The 
highest form in which reality can be known by 
spirits, who are themselves the roof and crown of 
things, is the general ideas of truth, beauty, and 
goodness, manifesting themselves in the myriad 
products of creative activity. These attributes of 
reality, which, so far as we know, constitute its 
entile substance, are spiritual; i.e. they belong to 
a sphere of unified existence which is neither sub- 
jective nor objective but constituted by the indis- 
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soluble unity in duality of subject and object. 
These three attributes are ultimates, in our experi- 
ence. They cannot be fused, or even wholly har- 
monized. There is a kind of noetic parallelism 
between them. 

We have now reached in our survey the last 
stage of the soul’s upward journey, the absolute 
Godhead above existence, whom Plotmus calls the 
One or the Good. The spiritual world is the Neo- 
Platonic heaven, and the undivided spirit who is 
completely expressed in that world is the normal 
object of religious worship. But philosophy must 
distinguish between God and the Godhead. The 
God whom we worship is the revelation rather 
than the revealer, just as the personality that we 
know is the " Me ’ rather than the ‘ I ’ who knows 
the Me. The source and goal of revelation cannot 
be revealed ; the source and goal of knowledge 
cannot be known. The goal of the intellect is the 
One ; the goal of the will is the Good ; the goal of 
love and admiration is the Beautiful. Plotinus 
follows all three lines of ascent. The Absolute 
must he — this is the conclusion of the dialectic ; it 
ought to this is the conclusion of ethics ; it is 
—this is the discovery of the ‘Spirit in love’ {vov^ 
ipCov). The dialectical proof is that the idea of 
plurality implies that of unity, that of relativity 
an Absolute. The moral aspiration for the Good 
is assumed throughout the Enneads j it is regarded 
as too fundamental to need argument. Of the 
Beautiful he says that he who has not yet seen 
God desires Him as the Good ; he who has seen 
Him adores Him as the Beautiful (i. vi. 7). It is 
true that he does not add rh kqMv as a third name 
of the Absolute. But he does not really subordin- 
ate Beauty to Truth and Goodness. Ultimately, 
they are one and the same. Since the One has no 
form, it is better, Plotinus says, to call Him Beauty 
than the Beautiful ; he is ‘ the source and principle 
of all beauty, the power that is the flower of all 
the beautiful, the creator of beauty ’ ( vi. vii. 8). 

The Absolute is called by Plotinus the One. 
The Monad in Pythagorean arithmetic w*as not 
itself a number, but the source in which the whole 
nature of all numbers was gathered up and implicit. 
Theie is a sense in which unity and plurality are 
con elatives, so that we cannot have one without 
the other. In this sense the Absolute One is a 
contradiction. But for Plotinus the One is the 
transcendence of separability rather than of plur- 
ality. The One is ‘ beyond existence.’ For rlato 
the Good had been within the circle of the Ideas ; 
for Plotinus it is above them. He uses in speak- 
ing of the One the negative language familiar to 
all students of mysticism. The One is beyond 
existence, beyond spirit and life ; he is in truth 
ineffable {dppTjrov); whatever we deny of him we 
deny rightly ; -or rather we may speak of him if 
we add, *yet not this but something higher.’ 
Thus the Absolute does not think, and is not 
conscious ; but he knows himself by a direct self- 
intuition (dTrXiJ ns aM irpbs auro) and abides 

in a state of wakefulness [iyp-fyy opens) beyond being 
[V. hi. 13). In the Absolute knower and known 
coalesce so perfectly that no relation exists between 
them. The Absolute’s knowledge of Himself is an 
aX'nBiv^ vbTjffiSf though different from that of vovs. 
We must not attribute will to the One, but we 
nlay say ‘ he is what he willed to be, for he posited 
himself.’ 

If the One did not generate the spiritual world, 
its activity, says Plotmus, would have been dor- 
mant and hidden. The objection, * How can multi- 
plicity emanate from absolute unity?’ is answered 
by boldly carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country. ‘ Can you show any reason why the First 
Good should remain stationary in itself? Is it 
envious ? Or is it impotent, though it is the source 


and potentiality of all things?’ (v. vi. 1). As a 
mere metaphor, he bids us think of the effluence 
of light from the sun, which loses nothing by shin- 
ing. This is, as we now know, an umoitunate 
illustration ; hut it does not affect the argument, 
since, as has been urged, the law of the expenditure 
of energy does not hold good for spiritual exist- 
ence. The One does not lose anything by creating 
spuit, but its power penetrates not only all the 
spiritual world, hut the soul-world likewise, dovm 
to the lower confines of being. We must remem- 
ber that there is no sharp division between the 
Absolute and spirit, nor between spirit and soul. 
Just as there is no obstacle to prevent soul from 
becoming spirit— ‘only then we call it no longer 
soul, but oiir Spirit ’—so there is no barrier between 
spirit and the One. The chain is unbioken 
throughout. Indeed, he says once, quite clearly, 
that spirit is the self-consciousness of the Absolute. 

‘ The One turned towards himself and looked, and 
this seeing is Spirit’ (V. i. 7). Reciprocally, 
‘Spirit, while thinking itself, thinks the One, for 
it thinks of itself as active, and the activity of all 
things turns towards the Good.’ All activity 
directed to spiritual ends is an unconscious con- 
templation of God. 

when Plotinus calls the Absolute the Good, he 
may seem to fall under the censure of Bradley, 
who proves that morality, as such, must he tran- 
scended in the Absolute. He explains, however, 
that it is only in relation to ourselves that this 
name can be given to the One. Moreover, he does 
not use ‘ the Good ’ in a moralistic sense. Virtue, 
he says truly, is not the Good, but a good (I. viii. 6). 
‘The Good’ is rather the Perfect — harmonious 
unity as the goal of desire. The Good is the ful- 
filment of the natural desire {6p€^ts) for self-com- 
pletion and self-transcendence, to which we are 
impelled by our nature. ‘ All things strive after 
life, immortality, and activity ’ (vi. vii. 20). 

We can know the unknowable, because we our- 
selves in our deepest ground are the unknowable. 
This is the foundation of the Plotinian mysticism, 
which comes in as the croTO of an all-embracing 
metaphysical system. The soul, when it has be- 
come spirit, has in a sense reached its goal j but 
even then it counts not itself to have appre- 
hended. Even in heaven there is the mysteiy of 
love for something beyond; even the beatified 
spirit may still love and aspire. Even in this life 
moments are not denied us, though they are few, 
when the soul is swept entirely out of itself and 
carried up into the ineflable region ‘ beyond exist- 
ence,’ where the One manifests himself in his 
majesty. 

‘What IS better,' he asks, ‘ than the life Of Sphit, most wise 
and sinless and faultless as it is’ ... If we find nothini; better 
than Spirit, we will slop there But no ' we muai inourt atiil 
hijfhcr, to find the absolute! v One and self-sufficing, on Ahioli 
all these* things depend It musi; be something’ above and 
be\ond being I'* it enough to say this and then leave the sub- 
ject ' iS'o, the st.ul is in travail and longing. Can we find a 
ohaiin for this pain : Ir cannot come through the discursive 
reason, but by some bpiriLual contact, about which we may 
reason afterwards, but not at the time. We must belie\e that 
the FOui has ti ul » seen, w hen ic suddenly pcrceu os a light We 
must behest that God is preterit, when be comes into the 
house of h’lii who iiiMtes hmi, and gi\ es him life This is 
the soul's true goal, to touch that light, and to behold it by 
means of that light itself, and not by any other light; even as 
we bee not the sun by anj light except its owm ' (v, in. X7). 

There are many other fine p«^ages in the 
Enneads in which the beatific vision is described. In 
tbe last chapter he imagines a worshipper at the 
mysteries led tlirough the forecourts adorned with 
statues of the gods, and at the last admitted into 
the Holy of Holies itself. 

‘ And when the vision is over, the man will once more awake 
the virtma that is in him. . . - This is the life of the gods, and 
of godlike and Messed men, a release from aH else here below, 
a life that takes no pleasure in earthly things a Sight of the 
alone to the Alone * (vi. ix. II). 
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The system of Plotinus has the appearance of 
mysticism superimposed upon rationalism, not 
unlike the philosophy of Spinoza. But it is not 
legitimate to limit mysticism to rapture or ecstasy. 
The central doctrine of mysticism is not that we 
can see God only in a state of swoon, but that we 
can see only what we are. This principle is applied 
consistently by Plotinus at every stage of experi- 
ence. He uses it to confute^ in turn materialism, 
naturalism, and intellectualism, each of which is 
shown to be a synthesis from imperfect data, com- 
posed by an imperfect instrument. At the final 
stage spirit itself is led to define itself against the 
bamcground of a deeper mystery. In this sense 
mysticism is present and active throughout the 
whole scheme. Another fundamental doctrine of 
mysticism is that love is the key to all mysteries, 
the miide and revealer of all higher truth. Here 
also Plotinus applies a great principle to the whole 
of life. There is a half-unconsc ous upward striv- 
ing (^0e<ris) in all creation, which groans and tra- 
vails to he delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion. At the top of the ladder the yoOs ipQv throbs 
with the amor mtelUetuahs Deij and at rare inter- 
vals feels that its passion is satisfied. The main 
difference between the mysticism of Plotinus and 
traditional Christian mysticism, as standardized 
in Roman Catholic manuals of ascetical theology, 
is that the ecstatic state is with Plotinus an exceed- 
ingly rare phenomenon, encountered only at the 
summit of spiritual development ; and it is note- 
worthy that his successors in the school do not 
cheapen it at all. Christian mysticism, on the 
other hand, speaks of such visitations as common 
in the early stages of the life of holiness, and 
warns beginners not to think too much of them. 
Some female mystics are recorded to have spent a 
considerable fraction of their lives in a state of 
trance. This difference is in no way to be traced 
to the teachings of Christianity, which gives no 
encouragement to the indulgence of violent reli- 
gious emotion. It is the result of the discipline of 
the cloister, and of the peculiar mental conditions 
induced by that kind of life. The Hellenic mind 
was averse from this kind of asceticism, and Plot- 
inus at any rate would not have approved of de- 
liberate self-hypnotization such as was practised 
by many mediaeval mystics. The sanity and calm 
of Neo-Platonic discipline preserved its votaries 
from the terrible reactions which fill so large a 
place in the biographies of Christian mystics. 
There is not a trace in Plotinus of ‘ the dark night 
of the soul,’ or the experience of dereliction.’ 
Even if we grant that the Greeks made too little 
of sin and repentance, the balance of good seems 
to be decidedly on the side of Plotinus and his 
disciples. And it must be remembered that no 
religious teacher appealed less to religious excite- 
ment than the Founder of Christianity. 

The mystical state is always the result of intense 
mental concentration, which Plotinus calls dTrXwtns. 
The mind must he resolutely shut against all im- 
pressions from outside ; hence the fiinguage used 
by aH mystdcs about the blaiilmess or darkness of 
the mind at the moment of vision. Plotinus ex- 
perienced this vision several times — ^Porphyry says 
four times during his own association with him. 
But the importance of ecstasy in Neo-Platonism 
has been as much exaggerated as that of NirvSna 
in w^tem hooks about Buddhism. What the 
doctrine of the One as the supreme object of love 
really secures is that human spirits in their most 
exalted mood may share not only a common life 
and a common happiness, but a common hope and 
a common prayer. 

The connexion of ethics with philosophy was 
becoming closer throughout the wWe h&tory of 
Greek thought. In Plotinus the two blend very 


completely. But there is not much — -^erhaj^ too 
little — about social and political morality in Plot- 
inus. He tells us that the ‘ political virtues’ must 
be acquired first, but touches very lightly upon 
them. They are a preparatory stage ; next comes 

* purification ’ (Kddapa-Li), The soul must cleanse 
itself from external stains, and strip off its own 
lower nature : 

‘ Ohisel away from thy soul what is superfluous, straighten 
that which is crooked, purify and enlighten that which is dark, 
and do not cease working at thj'- statue until virtue shines 
before thme eyes with its divine splendour, and thou seest 
temperance seated m thy bosom in its holy punty ’ (i. vi 9) 

Discipline of the thoughts is the most important 
part of this training ; if the heart he kept pure, 
right action will follow almost necessarily. The 
simple life, rather than mortification of the flesh, 
is in harmony with Neo-Platonic ethics. But in 
the matter of love and marriage he is not much 
superior to his contemporaries. He sees that sen- 
suous indulgence rivets the chains which hind the 
soul to earth ; he does not see that the love of man 
and woman, consecrated by marriage, may he the 
best initiation into heavenly love. The conflict 
with evil is a process of emancipation rather than 
a struggle with a hostile spiritual power. Human 
wickedness is never absolute. ‘ Vice is still human, 
being mixed with something contrary to itself.’ 
Moat sin is caused by ‘ false opinions ’ {ypevSels 
untrue valuations, and ignorance of all 
kinds. Goodness must be sought for its own sake. 

* If any man seeks anything dse in the good life, 
it is not the good life that he is seeking ’ (I. iv. 12). 
The only true motive is the desire ‘ to become like 
to God.’ The ultimate good is to be something, 
not to do something. Thus all virtues are in a 
sense a preparation for contemplation {deupla) ; and 
the three main roads which lead us upward are the 
arts, philosophy, and love. The cult of beauty is 
thus, as for Plato himself, an indispensable part of 
the moral life. But ‘ beauty ’ is an attribute not 
only of visible forms, but stiU more of noble actions 
and noble thoughts. Plotinus would have us ad- 
mire truljr, think truly, and love truly — these 
three, in his view, ‘lead life to sovereign power.’ 
The great sin is selfishness or self-will, which 
makes us ‘ forget our Father.’ The separate self is 
a figment ; we are members one of another, and 
may be compared to a choir which sings out of 
time when it ceases to look at the conductor. The 
Plotinian ethic is theocentric, but not unsocial. 

Plotinus himself felt no need of the popular 
mythology and worship. He surprised his disciples 
by his indifference to the externals of religion ; 
and, when they ventured to question him on the 
subject, he replied, * It is for the gods to come to 
me, not for me to go to them.’ In this attitude he 
differed greatly from his most famous successor, 
Proclus, who spent much of his time at the temples, 
engaged in devotional exercises. Plotinus uses the 
names of the gods to serve as an allegorical present- 
ment of his system. They have no reality for him. 
But he leaves room for them by his doctrine that 
the universe contains many beings more divine 
than man — daemons, and gods, who are daemons of a 
superior order. He believes in magic, like all his 
contemporaries, and to some extent in astrology ; 
but he reduces these beliefs as much as is j^ossible 
without abandoning them. He attaches import- 
ance to prayer, hut prefers * the prayer of quiet,’ 
which does not offer petitions. He does not en- 
courage us to pray for deliverance from earthly 
calamities. Some of these are necessary in a uni- 
verse constituted like ours ; others have their ap- 
propriate remedy (e.gr,, if a nation wishes to avoid 
servitude, it must learn to fight) ; and all of them 
are of small account to an immortal being, who 
knows that he is only a tempora^ sojourner in a 
world where such things happen. The soul is not in- 
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jured^y such occurrences, and we should bear public 
and pnvate calamities philosophically. Death only 
means that ‘ the actor changes his mask/ We may 
trust that Providence orders all for the best. 

3. Neo-Platonism after Plotinus. — The appear- 
ance of a great speculative genius like Plotinus in 
a period so barren of originality as the 3rd cent, of 
our era had an immediate and decisive influence 
on the future of Greek philosophy. The school of 
Plotinus swallowed up and absorbed all other 
^sterns. A hundred years after his death 
Eunapius could say that he was more read than 
Plato himself, and adds quite justly that his fame 
is very largely due to his disciple I^orphyry. 

{a) Porphyry . — Porphyry (he took this name as 
the Greek equivalent of his Syrian name Malchus 
—Melek, a king) was born in 233 and died soon 
after 300. He is best known as a formidable 
opponent of Christianity ; but our present subject 
is his influence upon the development of Neo- 
Platonism. He was mainly an expositor and com- 
mentator, his writings being afterwards much used 
for educational purposes ; and it is to him that we 
owe the preservation of Plotinus’s own writings. 
So far as we can judge from the rather scanty 
remains of his numerous books, he attempted to 
schematize the progress of the soul from the lower 
to the higher virtues more thoroughly than his 
master had done, and laid much more stress on 
asceticism, especially on abstinence from a flesh- 
diet. The philosopher, he held, ought not to live 
like the rest of mankind, but to follow rules like 
those which priests, who have accepted the obliga- 
tion to lead a holier life than other men, lay down 
for themselves {d& Ahstinentia, 4, 18). He denied 
the transmigration of human souls into animal 
bodies, which Plotinus had accepted, though 
perhaps not (^uite seriously. Porphyry was a 
devout and highly moral man, of a somewhat 
sombre and fanatical temperament ; on one occa- 
sion Plotinus had to dissuade him from taking Ms 
own life. He was dutifully credulous of his own 
mytholc^, though Ms rationalist attacks upon 
the NT miracles showed much acuteness. Augus- 
tine, writing, of course, after his death, pointed 
out that some of his beliefs were derived ‘ not from 
Plato, but from his Chaldeean masters,’ and that 
the Chaldsean superstitions which he favoured 
were as criminal by Roman law as Christianity 
itself. 

(6) Imnhlichus and others. — lambiichus, another 
Syrian, had been a pupil of Porphyry, He was a 
more considerable plmosopher than Ms teacher. 
He showed his independence by teaching that 
every soul must descend and ascend periodically ; 
there is no permanent abode in heaven for any one. 
The soul also descends entire, and is not impecc- 
able. * If the will sins,’ he asks, * how can the 
soul be sinless?’ {el h wpoaipeai^ afiaprdvet, n-m 
dvajj.dpT7p-os 7j ‘^vx^ ; Proclus, in Tim. 341). He 
also developed the triadic arrangement of the 
stages of emanation. The scheme of lambiichus 
is nevertheless a religion, of the Gnostic type, 
rather than a Mnlosoph^. He turns the ideas and 
hypostases of Plotinus into gods and daemons, and 
leaves the door wide open for magic and theurgy, 
though he does not seem to have encouraged these 
superstitions deliberately. At any rate he laughed 
(a rare event with him) when asked whether it was 
true that he sometimes floated in the air while 
saying his piayers. He is throughout more in 
sympathy ^\dth the Pythagoreans than with the 
Platonic tradition. lambiichus died about 330. 

The names of several lesser men, belonging to 
the school of lambiichus, are preserved. Jiiiian 
was himself a philosopher of this school, and his 
brief reign raised the hopes of the pa^ns, who 
were now clearly on the losing side. Neo-Platonism 


had definitely committed its fortunes to the sinkmg 
ship of paganism; and, as the abler minds trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Christianity, carrying 
with them most of what was vital and permanently 
valuable in the philosophy of the later paganism, 
the Hellenists were driven more and more to rely, 
not upon the independent speculations of the great 
Greek thinkers, but upon the inertia of religious 
conservatism. The dividing-line between Christians 
and pagans was , mainly the question of loyalty to 
the Hellenic tradition. The battle was not so 
much between Plato and St. Paul as between 
Homer and Moses. The real objection felt against 
Christianity was that it was the religion of ‘ bar- 
barians.’ One of the 4th cent Neo-Platonists, 
Antoninus, piedicted plaintively that ‘ a fabulous 
and formless darkness is about to tyrannize over 
all that is beautiful on earth.’ Philosophically, 
this Syrian school is of very little interest after 
lambiichus. 

The next event in the Mstory of the school is its 
capture of the professorial chair of Platonism in 
Athens. About 400, Plutarch, a member of the 
school of Plotinus and lambiichus, became the 
Diadochus. Plutarch was followed by Syrianus, 
Syrianus by Proclus, who next to Plotinus is the 
greatest among the Neo-Platonists. 

(c) Proclus . — Proclus was bom in 410, at Con- 
stantinople, of a Lycian family. He studied first 
in Alexandria, and came to Athens at the age of 
nineteen, where both Plutarch (in spite of his great 
age) and Syrianus taught him. In 438 he became 
head of the school, and held the office till his 
death in 485. He was a man of great amiability 
and attractiveness, m spite of a slightly hasty 
temper. His life was that of a busy college tutor. 
He lectured five times a day, and wrote volumin- 
ously, but still found time to give his evenings to 
his pupils, and to take an active part in municipal 
business. This is the more remarkable as he was 
zealous in his reliMous exercises, -worshipping the 
sun three times a day, observing all the holy days 
of the Egyptian calendar, and spending nart of the 
night in prayer, praise, and sacrifice. His religion 
was an amalgamation of vaiious cults, and has 
been compared to Comte’s * religion of humanity.’ 
Legends gathered round him in his life-time. He 
■u^as frequently visited by the gods in person, and 
was a great miracle-worker. It may Be doubted 
whether Proclus himself ever encouraged these 
stories. He was too much in earnest about 
pMlosophy to wish it to be submerged by theurgy 
and magic. 

Proclus carries much further the method of 
finding triads in every stage of emanation. There 
are traces of this in Plotinus, and from Porphyry 
downwards this schematism becomes more popular 
and more arbitrary. Every creative energy pro- 
duces things like itself, but less perfect. These 
strive to return to their source. There is there- 
fore a universal circular movement away from and 
back to the creative source. The three stages are 
called iiovi}, TrpooSos, iTria-Tpo^ij^ and we find these 
circles ever3rwhere in nature. But the energy of 
the One extends down to the lowest of created 
things — a direct energy, in which the intermediate 
causes have no share, Plotinus {Pnn. iv, viii. 6) 
had taught that the activity of the One extends as 
far as matter, and, in spite of some critics, there 
does not seem to he any real difference between 
the two philosophers on this point. The One is 
dfjLi$€KT 0 Vf which means that all its activity is 
‘transitive.’ The creatures are informed by it, 
but they in no way share it among them. This 
doctrine of detachea causes extends to other grades 
of being, and is rather obscure. It is connected 
with the interpolation of new intermediate terms, 
such as the ‘independent henads* (atfroreXets 
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iifddes), which are the gods, and are above being 
and life and spirit. TMs difficult doctrine is at 
any rate intended to carry the source of plurality 
above the world of voOs. It might be made the 
basis of a metaphysical pluralism. 

Critics have rightly discerned ‘ scholasticism ’ in 
Proclus. He relies almost exclusively on deduc- 
tion, which assumes that philosophy is a system of 
known truths, and that the mission of the philo- 
sopher is to place them in logical order and perfect 
clearness (Chaignet, Psychol, cles Grecs, v. 297). 
This apparent rigour of method more often obscures 
than illuminates the great and simple ideas of 
Plotinus, It is, however, not strange that Hegel 
admired him ; for not only do the triads of Proclus 
anticipate to some extent the thesis, antithesis, 
and reconciliation of Hegelianism, but the doctrine 
that God arrives at self-consciousness in and by 
the world is not far off in the speculation of this 
Neo-Platonist. Bigg thinks that it would be as 
easy to drop Platonism out of Proclus as polytheism 
out of Plotinus {Neoplatonism, p. 325). This is 
going rather too far ; but Proclus sometimes comes 
very near to the Gnostics, whom Plotinus, in the 
name of Plato, combated so strongly. 

Proclus abounds in excellent philosophical aphor- 
isms, such as : 

‘Three things make the perfection of divine beings and 
supreme principles — the good, science, beauty ; there are three 
things mferior to these, hut n'^ich penetrate aH the divine 
orders—faith, truth, an! ’cve’ /V/. i i). ([‘oiphyry 

had already adopted rho C.iii- ..'P'i 'bcolcgH al \iuics, only 
adding ‘truth’ as a fourrh, a’id fnai mo epo)?,) 

* Discovery is a silence of the soul ’ (i e we only learn to know 
God when the soul is passive). ‘ The soul is the world of life ’ 
(xocrjiios AdTtjcos, vti 2’ 4m. 172). ‘ The movement of life is towards 
the Good, of thought towards Being’ {ib. 229) * Do nothing m 

vain, for God and nature do nothing m vain ’ {m AUib. 3 94) 

‘ All things pray except him to whom all things pmy ’ (in Tim. 
66) ‘ Evil IS not a disease or a poverty but a wickedness of the 

soul ’ (4*6. 335). 

{d) Successors of Proclus. — The succession of the 
Biadochi ran on after Proclus for over forty years, 
through Marinus, Isidorus, Zenodotus, Hegias, and 
Bamascxus. Simplicius, a member of the school, 
was writing his valuable commentary on Aristotle. 
Bamascius seems to have been the ablest of 
Proclus’s successors ; his work on Problems con- 
nected with First Principles is extant. He empha- 
sizes the impossibility of making any assertions 
about the unknowable Absolute. Then the blow 
fell which brought to an end the teaching of philo- 
sophy in Athens, after 800 years. Justinian, 
anxious to win a reputation for orthodoxy, closed 
the lecture-rooms and confiscated the endowments. 
Bamascius and his friends determined to go out- 
side the Roman Empire altogether, and repaired 
to the court of Chosroes in Persia. They were 
woefully disappointed in the East as a home for 
philosophers, and returned to Europe, Chosroes 
generously securing for them a promise from 
Justinian that they should he unmolested. They 
continued to write commentaries for several years 
longer. 

Influence of Neo-Platonism on Christianity. 

ere was in the 3rd and 4th centuries so much 
friendly interchange of ideas between Christians 
and pagans, especially at Alexandria, that, as 
Harnack has recently shown {EJ x. [1911-12] 65 ff. ), 
there is veiy little difference between Porphyry 
and his Christian contemporaries in their general 
view of life and duty. The great lesson which 
Christianity had to learn from the Platonists was 
the meaning of ‘ God is Spirit.’ The idea of time- 
less and incorporeal existence was accepted by the 
Church,^ but not without much difficulty. Ter- 
tullian is still materialistic, and even Augustine 
believed, before his conversion, that Christianity 
was committed to the doctrine that God has a 
body. The acceptance of Greek idealism neces- 
sarily modified the beliefs about the future life, 


though here there was hardly an attempt tp gain 
consistency. Eschatology everywhere is a con- 
geries of incompatible hopes and contradictory 
symbols. Origen was an elder contemporary of 
Plotinus, and we can hardly speak of Neo-Platonic 
influence in his case, though he was doubtless 
acquainted with Ammonius Saccas. The Cappa- 
docian Fathers, Basil and the two Gregorys, are 
full of Plotinian ideas (see art. Cappadocian" 
Theology). But it is with Augustine that the 
stream of Neo-Platonic influence flows strongly 
into Christian theology. Augustine was converted 
first to Platonism, and came through Platonism 
to Christianity. His early writings are steeped 
in Plotinus, whom he knew in a Latin translation, 
and some of the most famous passages in the Con- 
fessions show reminiscences of the Enneads. 
Even in later life, when the philosopher in Augus- 
tine was almost extinguished by the bishop and 
Church Father, the influence of Neo-Platonism 
upon his theology remained great. Passing over 
the hymn-writer, Synesius, who apostrophizes the 
Beity as ivor'tjrojv ivhs ayvi}, fiopdbojv fiovds re 
TTpcbrn], we strike another channel of Neo-PJatonic 
influence in ‘Dionysius the Aieopagite,’ whose 
works were treated Avith reverence in the Church 
as the work of St. Paul’s Athenian convert. 

‘ Dionysius ’ may have been a pupil of Proclus, and 
was certainly influenced by him. Boevhius (put 
to death in 524) represents an eclectic Neo- 
Platonism mainly concerned "with ethics. He and 
Macrobius, who also quotes the Neo-Platonists, 
were widely read in the Middle Ages. In the 9th 
cent. John Scotus Erigena bridges the gulf between 
Neo-Platonism and Catholic scholasticism. The 
Arabian philosophers were about equally indebted 
to Aristotle and to the Neo-Platonists, whose 
writings they were unable to distinguish fi'om each 
other. Thomas Aquinas often quotes Dionysius ; 
and the influence of Neo-Platonic doctrines upon 
Dante (in the Paradiso) is well known. Buns 
Scotus was a student of the Eons Vitce of Ibn 
Gabirol (Avicebron), which is a Neo-Platonic 
treatise. Some of the heretical mystics of the 12th 
and 13th centuries held doctrines akin to those of 
Plotinus and Proclus. Such were David of Dmant, 
Amalric, and Joachim of Flore. At the Renais- 
sance there was a violent anti-Aiistotelian reac- 
tion, which rested on Plotinus as much as on Plato. 
Maisilio Ficino published a Latin version of the 
Enneads in 1492. Bruno and Campanella seized 
the nature-loving and half -pantheistic side of Plot- 
inus, and preached a nature-mysticism not unlike 
that of Wordsworth. In England the little school 
of Cambridge Platonists {qv.), in the 17th cent., 
tried to revive the diligent study of Plotinus. 
Berkeley’s Siris is a Neo-Platonic essay. More 
important is the influence of Plotinus on German 
philosophy. Eckhart, however he arrived at his 
position, was purely and simply a Christian Neo- 
Platonist ; and Boehine was a kindred spirit. From 
these pioneers, as may be traced in any German 
history of philosophy, was handed down and de- 
veloped the great edifice of modern idealism. 
Platonism has also had a very marked influence 
uwn English poetry, notably upon Spenser, 
w ordsworth, and Shelley. As Eunapius says, ‘ The 
fire still burns on the altars of Plotinus.’ 

5- Permanent value of Neo-Platonism. — ^Whit- 
taker reminds us that Neo-Platonism is, metaphysi- 
cally, the maturest thought that the European 
world has seen : 

* The modern time has nothing: to show comparable co a con- 
tmuous quest of truth about reality during a period of intellect- 
ual^li^rty that lasted for a thousand years ’ {The Neoplatoiiists, 

Our educational method of treating Greek philo- 
sophy as if it came to an end with Aristotle, or 
with the Stoics and Epicureans, is most unfortnn- 
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ate. It directly encourages the sheer ignorance or 
superficial knowledge which has interfered with 
any really intelligent and respectful study of the 
latest stage in the great debate. The Neo-Pla- 
tonists are dismissed as pagans who, if they had 
had more sense, would have been Christians, as 
examples of ‘extreme dualism’ m philosophy, or 
as dreamy mystics whose ambition was to ‘ swoon 
into the Absolute.’ Such views could hardly sur- 
vive a diligent study of the Enneads. In the 
opinion of the present writer, Plotinus is one of 
the ^eat thinkers of the world, whose philosophy 
is stfll of the utmost value to humanity. We shall 
not go to him for sound physical science, nor for 
instruction how to discharge the duties of a good 
citizen under a democracy. But even here we 
cannot help thinking that his theory of recun*eut 
cycles, duiing which worlds are made, unmade, 
and remade, is far more scientific than the views 
which are popularly held; and that the scale of 
values which he gives us would, if adopted, promote 
a far more satisfactory social order than that under 
which we live. His idealistic ontology, which 
finally disposes of materialism without making the 
phenomenal world unreal and meaningless, comes 
near to solving one of our deepest pioblems. That 
his philosophy is throughout religious and ethical 
means that he has not left out the highest of 
human interests. The one defect in a grand con- 
structive effort seems to be that on which Augus- 
tine laid his finger. ‘ The world made flesh — that 
found I not among them.’ In other words, it is 
an error to make the highest Principle exempt 
from suffering. It is, as Plotinus knew, no neces- 
sity of the divine nature to plunge in the river of 
becoming ; but it is part of the divine character to 
pity and redeem by a costing efibrt. An incama- 
tional philosophy of religion, which teaches that 
the Son of God comes to seek and save the lost, 
has a profound effect upon the character of him 
who accepts it. For it becomes our duty and 
privilege to ‘ imitate the providence of God ’ by 
making sacrifices ourselves in order to help our 
brethren. This great truth, which Christianity 
can supply, does not seem to be incompatible with 
the ground-principles of Neo-Platonism. Bather 
it was assumed too lightly by Plotinus that spirit 
and higher soul must be inaccessible to pain and 
conflict, as also to sin. But, if the soul ‘comes 
flown,’ it accepts the conditions of the world into 
which it comes : an invulnerable soul wmuld not 
have truly ‘ come down ’ at all. With this excep- 
tion, which is easily made good, the modern truth - 
seeker may well say of Plotinus what Plotinus said ■ 
of Arnm&nius — tovtov | 

LiTERATi^RB.— i. EDITIONS OF Pior/.VCTS.— Basel, 1580 (Or. j 
text with Ficino’s Lat. tr.) , F. Creuzer, 3 vola , Oxford, 1835 j 
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Berlin, 1881; L. Grandgeorge, Saint Av>giistin et le tUo- 
platomsme, Paris. 1896, C. Steinhart, ‘Plotin,' in Pauly- 
Wissowa ; C. A- Brandis, ‘ Plotinus,* in Smithes Diet of Greek 
and, Roman Biography ; J. R. Mozley, ‘ Plotinus ' and * Neopla- 
tonism/ in PCS ; J. Simon, JSfisf, de Vieole d! Alexandria, i. 
ii., Paris, 1845 ; E. Vacherot, JStst, criHque de Vieole d’Akxan- 
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For the later Neo-Platonists, ■ 1 , i. ii. > • iU'‘'(‘iwcg- 
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NEO - PYTHAGOREANISM. — Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism was one among many kindied plien- 
omena resultant upon the spiritual commotion 
which marked the gradual decline of classical 
culture and, at length, ended in the triumph of the 
Christian Chnich, It may be dated after the 
‘ death of the oracles ’ in the time of Nero and his 
immediate successors (cf. Tacitus, Eist, i. 2), 
although presages of it occurred long before (e.y., 
the Bacchanalian affair; cf. Livy, xxxix. Sr.). 
Thus, despite his acquaintance with its ascetic 
discipline from youth [Ep. 108, 17), Seneca asserts 
towards the close of his life (c. A.D. 62) that the 
Pythagorean school had ceased to have an organiza- 
tion Qfat, Qtccest, vii. 32). Possibly this was 
because he associated it with the school of the 
Sextii which, as he says in the same place, dis- 
appeared rapidly. But, although he was uncon- 
I scions of it (failing to recognize his own defection 
from the ‘ old ’ Stoa), another reason probably had 
greater weight. Alexander and Aristotle dead, 
an era of change overtook the Hellenic spirit. 
Greek religion, having crystallized at the point 
where the mythological deposit was greatest, fell 
behind the intellectual consciousness of the race. 

I The deeper insight suffered as a consequence, 
•First philosophy’ came to be confounded with 
impossible superstition. For the mysticism associ- 
ated traditionally with Pythagoras, the sublime 
intuition of Polygnotus (cf. Aristotle, Eoei, ii. 2), 
and the im materialism of Plato as seen in the 
PhiUbus, Parmenides, Pkwdrus, and especially 
Timmus, failed to retain a hold upon a people 
forced by its critical genius into lationalistic 
natural religion and pragmatic ethics. Seneca 
lived at a time when this phase had neaily passed, 
when profound yearning for a positive, personal 
faith was beginning to manifest itself in reversion 
to Platonizing immaterialism and to venerable 
theosophy, but when the intellectual sobriety of 
the schools still retained much of its authority (cf. 
W. W. Fowler, The BeUgio%ts Experience of the 
Roman People, Oxford, 1911, Iccts. xv., xvii,), 

: And, as he missed the significance of men like 
Posidonius and Alexander Polyhistor, he could 
hardly be expected to note the import of the 
revival of movements akin to ‘ Orphic- Pythagorean’ 
esotexism (cf . H. W. J. Thiersch, PolitiJc %ma Philo- 
sophic in ihrem VerhaltnUs zur Religion unier 
Trajanus, Eadrianm und die heiden Antoninen, 
Marburg, 1853). It is important to recall that anim- 
ism ig.v,) w^as still universal in the Roman world (cf. 
Ovid, Fasti, v. 429 f . ; Propertius, v. 7. 1 f. ; Lucan, 
Phar, ix. 1 f. ). Inevitably, it favoured those ‘ private ’ 
as opposed to State religious observances against 
which the government felt compelled to take re- 
pressive measures, and ‘ Pythagorean ’ occultism 
seems to have b^ associated with such illicit 
oracles (cf, Livy, xl. 29, xxv, 1 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 12). 
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Astrology figured in these practices, so much so 
that, in 139 B.C., Cn. Cornelius Hispallus, the 
Praetor Peregrinus, ordered all ‘ Chaldaeans ’ to 
quit Rome and Italy withm ten days. Now, 
manks to its cosmology, Stoicism {q.v,) had affini- 
ties with astrology, and when, in the person of 
Posidonius of Apamea {fl. 86-62 B.C.), Cicero’s 
teacher {cf. B. Hirzel, Untersuch. zu Ciceros phtlos, 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1876-83, i 191 f., ii. 257 f., 
4771, 7561, ill. 3421; F. Cumont, The Oriental 
Beligions in Boman Paganism^ Eng. tr., Chicago, 
1911, ch. vii., Astrology and Beligion among the 
Greeks and Romans^ New York, 1912;^ W. W. 
Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa^ etc., Berlin, 1914), 
Oriental ideas invaded the West under authorita- 
tive intellectual auspices, this pseiido - science 
gained most influential adherents (cf. Suetonius, 
Ang. 1), and was soon expounded by P. Nigidius 
Figulus (praetor, 58 B.C.). This, together with the 
blunting of the Greek critical habit, which found 
its last successful exponent in Cameades (t 129 
B.C.), the prominence of encyclopaedic or anti- 
(juarian knowledge, and the growing thirst for 
mystical revelations, placed astrology in an incon- 
testable position by the time of Tiberius (cf. Tac. 
Hist. 1. 22, Ann. vi. 21), and marked the moment 
favourable for a revival of ‘ Pythagoreanism ’ (see 
Divination [Roman]), 

I. History. — Where so much remains obscure, 
detailed historical sequence is unattainable. In 
fact, we have an aspect of an elusive movement, 
in which man asserts his personal need for assur- 
ance of right relation with the divine, adopts doc- 
trines of very diverse origin when they seem to 
lend him support, seeking all the while hoary 
authority to justify his beliefs, and, in an attempt 
to systematize, appeals at the moment to current 
traditions respectmg one type of speculation. 
Seneca was right so far — Neo-^thagoreanism 
never became more than a transitional phase. In 
itself, it left no permanent mark upon pnilosophy, 
and it influenced religion only to the extent to 
which it was absorbed into a larger whole (cf. J. 
Simon, ffist de IHcole (P Alexandrie, Paris, 1844- 
45, vol. i bk. ii. ch. iv,). Thus when, in 181 B.C., 
the Pythagoreanizing forged ‘Books of Numa’ j 
were unearthed on the Janiculum, the fraud testi- 
fied to tendencies that had acquired momentum 
already. Repression by government served only 
to drive them underground, and, beginning with 
Alexander Polyhistor, the freedman of P. Cornelius 
Lentulus (c. 80 B.C.), to whom Diogenes Laertius 
and Clement of Alexandria assign a Life of Pytha- 
goras and commentaries upon his teaching, many 

E ’onymous ‘Pythagorean’ works — those attri- 
to Archytas being most important— were 
produced during the period when the Roman 
Frincipate was developing. Like that of the 
‘Books of Numa,’ their intent was obvious — ^to 
acquire the authority (cf. F. Beckmann, Disserfatio 
de Pyfhagoreorum Beliguiis, Berlin, 1844) of an 
august name for doctnnes which, as yet, were 
anathema to the State religion. Possibly, too, 
they may have been designed to effect for ‘Pytha- 
goreans ^ what the Septuagint had done for the 
Hellenistic Jews, for Philo especially— in this 
regard the association of many of the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans with Alexandria is significant ; and when, 
early in the 3rd cent., Philostratus cast a halo 
about the career of Apollonius of Tyana {q,v.), he 
may have been trying, like Hierocles -eighty years 
later, to parallel the authority derived by Christians 
from the Founder of their faith. In any case, 
from the outset, only one interpretation can be 
placed upon the appeal to antiquity. Philosophy 
was being transformed into a mystical creed. iJteV 
Alexander Polyiiistor the movement was sustained 
by P. Nigidius Figulus (a friend of Cicero), Eudorus 


I of Alexandria (c. 20 B.O.), Arius Did^pius of 
I Alexandria (an intimate of Augustus), ootion of 
Alexandria (the teacher of Seneca), Apollonius of 
Tyana (c. a.d. 65-85), Moderatus of Gades (c. A.D. 
65), Secundus of Athens (c. A.D. 120), Numenius of 
Apamea and Nicomaclius of Gerasa (c. A.D. 170), 
and Philostratus (c. A.D. 220). Doubtless there 
were many others; for even of those mentioned 
we know little, Apollonius excepted — and he be- 
came a subject of romance — and, ere the time of 
Secundus, Neo-Pythagoreanism was being absorbed 
rapidly, by a process of syncretism {q.v.), in the 
eclectic Pythagoreanizing Platonism represented 
by Plutarch of Chseronea iq.y.), who, in turn, was 
the harbinger of Neo-Platonism {q,v . ). 

2. Teaching. — Neo-Pythagorean teaching cannot 
be recovered m detail. The movement was very 
complex ; records are largely lost ; the stress laid 
upon the incidental doctrines wavers from repre- 
sentative to representative at different times ; and, 
on the whole, there is little philosophical relation 
to Pythagoras. Further, the teaching was highly 
syncretist, drawing impartially upon previous 
systems, even upon Epicureanism, which it opposed 
vehemently, and making large drafts upon Stoicism, 
against which it was a reaction. The reasons are 
tolerably plain. The spiritual currents of the age 
set away from scientific, logical thought and 
flowed towards religious persuasion, which, per- 
force, sought support in popular fables and super- 
stitions (cf. Cicero, de Dw.), Philosophy had lost 
constructive power, and, the theoretical motive 
gone, all schools had grown fundamentally scep- 
tical. Moreover, social unrest and dissatisfaction 
with life, consequences of ethical staleness and 
civic atrophy, had engendered a consciousness of 
failure or defect that came nigh a sense of sin. 
This, in turn, bred an appetite for portents, dreams, 
horoscopes, and other marvels — the lower aspect 
of the movement. On a higher level, it produced 
a desire for immortality, for a perfection impractic- 
able under corporeal conditions, and accordant 
eschatological speculation (see Communion with 
Deity [Greek and Roman]). Out of this arose 
attachment to a peculiar species of immaterialism, 
leading to a henotheistic (see Monolatey and 
Henotheism) conception of an overruling Power, 
and to a yearning for assurance of personal relation- 
ship with a Supreme Being. But the emphasis 
upon the transcendence of deity — ^itself a result of 
the opposition between matter and spirit— rendei’ed 
intermediate beings necessary, and so the higher 
level of the movement returned upon the lower, in 
the doctrine of daemons (see DEMONS and Spirits 
[Greek and Roman]). Neo-Pythagorean teaching 
exhibits an attempt to satisfy these aspirations by 
appeal to Greek resources, just as Philo and his 
school (see Alexandrian Theology) revert to 
the Hebrew Scriptures and J ewish theology. They 
agree in availing themselves — somewhat uncon- 
sciously, it is true — of Oriental theosophizing 
notions. Thus, the teaching gleaned its materials 
from the past — there was no dominating or transi- 
tive contemporary leader— and ancient tendencies 
of Hellenic thought aided its syncretism. 

While, then, it is impossible to outline a system,, 
or even to detect a series of co-ordinate doctrines, 
the following factors may be noted. (1) The ideal 
of the ‘ wise man * was a consequence of the indi- 
genous Greek contention that philosophy is a 
‘way ’of life. And, when the ‘wise man,’ incul- 
cating virtue as its own reward, remained aloof 
from the people and their demands, it was easy to 
transfer allegiance to God, and to envisage the 
‘ blessed life ’ in terms of practices which assimi- 
lated themselves to the ceremonial purification 
(see Essenes) of the mysteries [q.v.) or could be 
linked with the reputed habits of the ‘ Pythagorean 
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band ’ (S^xtius). It was no accident, accordingly, 
that the philosopher should become the hierophant 
(the Pythagoras or Apollonius of romance) ; because 
his extraordinary insight attested the incalculable 
abnormally, he stood midway between the gods 
and men (Apollonius). Again, this agreed with 
the tradition (cf. Plato, B&p, x. 600 A) that Pytha- 
goras introduced a secret 65ds rt,% §lov, designed to ; 
supersede or supplement the religion of the State 
— the essence of Orientalizing tendencies after 
Domitian.^ (2) Plato’s doctrine of an incorporeal 
world which, thanks to its conceptual character, 
is superior to the realm of sense, could be developed 
readily in relation to the Pythagorean theory of 
numbers, thus affording a hierarchy of realities 
mediating between the * Highest ’ (One) and the 
appearances of the phenomenal world (Alexander 
Polyhistor, on the Pythagorean Commentaries), 
This, again, following the Later Stoa, could be 
accommodated to a sharp dualism (see Dualism 
[Greek]) between matter and spirit, or body and 
soul (see Body [Greek and Roman]), by the simple 
expedient of depriving the ideas (numbers, forms) 
of ontological independence, and making them 
existences in the divine mind, i,e, teleological sub- 
ordinates (Eudorus — the view of the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans on the whole). If, as some held, the 
ideas had no existence outside of the divine 
mind, an ontological dualism necessarily resulted 
(Plutarch); on the other hand, if, as the stricter 
Neo- Pythagoreans seem to .have contended, they 
possess such an existence, a theory of three, or 
many, principles was evolved (Moderatus, Nico- 
machus), and, in the end, by personification of the 
Supreme Idea, a trinity (Numenius). (3) In reac- 
tion against the implicit materialism of the Stoics, 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the eternity of the world 
(cf. de Coelo, i. 10 f.) and of time (cf. Phys. iii. 6) 
was adopted ; but the stress was shifted from its 
cosmological to its anthropological significance, i,e, 
to man’s eternity (cf. Pol. li. 8, 1269^ 4). Not that 
the cosmological aspect was dismissed summarily ; 
it commended itself in the theory of the divinity 
of the stars (cf. de Coelo, ii. 1), which could be 
accommodated to astrological prediction, to the 
notion of cosmical harmony according to number, 
time, and, possibly, * mixture ’ in space, w’here, as 
the Neo-Pythagoreans, misunderstanding Plato, 
did not observe, myth ousts philosophy; it was 
convenient also in connexion with speculations 
about the changeless medium that tills interstellar 
space (see Cosmogony and Cosmology [Greek] 
and [Roman]). More important, however, was the 
doctrine of man’s divinity. If creative force be 
eternal in the world, it is eternal in man ; hence 
an open road to belief in divine * participation ’ ; 
as God is to Hie world, so is the soul to man.' 
Therefore, if a man is to be selected as an object 
of divine grace, he must worship by ‘the most 
beautiful faculty we possess,’ i.e. reason ( ApoUonius, 
ap. Eusebius, Prcep. Evang. iv. 13). This is the 
warrant for the asceticism (see Asceticism [Greek] 
and [Roman]) that delivers man from the snares 
of the body, for the helpful communion of the 
mysteries, and for belief in rebirth — a process 
wnich enables the soul to rise or fall in the scale 
of existence. Thus, the teleological relation of 
deity to the celestial and the terrestrial worlds, 
obvious in the motions of the stars, in the suc- 
cession of the seasons, and so on, was adjusted 
to man also. Stoic self-sufficiency broke down 
utterly ; deliverance from matter ifecame the con- 
summation. So the old gods, viewed now s 
deemons, could play the part of special provideny 
to man (cf. Plutarch, de Def. Or, 13) ; touchedto 
all things like as he is, they could come nigh kh- 
as the ‘ First, who is One above all,’ coul<^^j ^ 


provided for indirectly under ‘symbols,’ directly 
by revelation through hierophants, who acquire 
illumination through holiness, which, in turn, they 
achieve by asceticism (Philostratus). Plainly, we 
are on the verge of special revelation here, and the 
introduction of the concept of authority is immi- 
nent (see Gnosticism) In general, then, it may- 
be said that the substance of t^he teaching is Greek 
(see Greek Religion), the mood Oriental ; and, 
till Numenius, who had come under the spell of 
Philo, the material served, all things considered, 
as a defence against the more insidious, not to say 
degrading, issues of the mood (see Isis) ; hence 
the transitional character of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
But the ancient self-governing State was passing 
into a quasi-Oriental despotism ; and this change 
found a parallel in the transformation of inde- 
pendent philosophy into a mystical theosophy with 
a theocratic trend. We tlierefore find no con- 
sistent system, but merely a group of ideas, strung 
together loosely, in which the sane intellectu^ 
curiosity of the Greeks is surcharged with a hybrid, 
if fervent, supranaturalism. For, the ancient aris- 
tocratic religion having failed to assuage popular 
imagination, men weie seeking the purification 
and, at the same time, the immortality of the 
soul. Philosophy could not but be diverted to 
religious aims. The elevation of spirit over matter 
which it taught was taken to imply that mattei 
could be directed by spirit, the limits of space and 
time notwithstanding. The eclipse of Hellenic 
rational science had begun. 

Literature. — S ee the b’^’mcrrrT'hi''9 iindrT the articles cited 
in the text, the books hj 1 uf <i< r. lie\ ilo, Boissier, Grego- 
rovius, Mahaffy, Wend aid, G’o\ci, Scrr'-, JI. W. and F. G. 
Fowler, and the histories cited under Neo-Oynicism The litera- 
ture IS given fully in F. Ueberweg and K. Prachter, Grand 
der Ge'iok, der P/wi.io, Berlin, 1909, vol. i , sects. 16, 65-67 ; the 
best digest is still E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der (^Uchen'^, 
Leipzig, 1909, iii. 2 ; the most vivid picture of the general siiua- 
tion is S Dill, RoTTian Society from Nero to Marcus Aiireliu&^, 
London, 1905, bk. iii. ch. ni., bk. iv. ch. ni f. See also C. 
BSumker, Das Problem des Matene in der gnech. Philosophie, 
Munster, 1890 ; G. Milhaud, Leg Philosophes-geom^tres de la 
Grbce, Paris, 1900 ; A. E. Chaignet, Pytfiagore et la philosopMe 
pytkagoncienne, 2 vols , Pans, 1873 ; J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy^y London, 1908, chs iL, vii. ; A. Trendelenburg, 
Platonis de Ideis et Numeris Doctrina, Leipzig, 1820, A. 
Doting, ‘Die eschat. Mythen Platos,’ in AGPh vi. [1893], 
J. Cohn, Gesch des TTnendUchkeitsprollemSy Leipzig, 1896 ; 
A. Scbmekel, Die Phil, des mittleren Stoa^ Berlin, 1892, 
P. Decbanne, La Critique des traditions religieuses chez les 
Grecs, Pans, 1904, bk. ii. ch. xi. ; F. Lauterbacher, Der Prodi- 
gienglaube der Romer^ Buigdorf, 1904 ; G. Anrich, Das antike 
Gottmgen,1894,pt. 1. ch.iv. ; R, Reitzenstein, 
Eellemst. Mysterienreiigionen, Leiprfg, 1910: A. Djctericb, 
Kleine Schnften, do. 1911, p. 449f. ; U, O. Taylor, Deliverance, 
the Freeing of the Spirit in the Ancient World, New York, 1915 ; 
E. Nordert, Agnosias Theos, Leip 2 dg, 1913, p. 337 f. ; F. C. 
Conybeare, Pktlo about the Contemplative ZyfSj^Oxford, 1896 ; 
C. Bigg, Neoplatonism, London, 1896, ch ii., The Origins of 
Christianity, Oxford, 1909, ch. xxii., The Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria^ (jBZ, 1886), do. 1914, lect. vii. 

"R TV/r "W'P’VT 17 V 

NEPAL, NIPAL. — I, Phy^ici chkracter- 
istics. — The kingdom of Nepal, on the northern 
frontier of India, is a native State extending 
along the southern slopes of the Himalaya for 
about 500 miles, with an area estimated at 54,000 
sq. miles, and a population of 4,000,000. 

It falls into four zones : the Taral (probably Skr. 
tala^ * the tract below the hills’), the water-soaked 
malarious region along the British frontier ; the 
hill range continuous with that of the Siwaliks; 
the hilly country extending to the Himalaya ; and 
the Himalaya itself, culminating in Mount Everest 
(29,00(I^ri^igh), and within Nepal in Kinchin junga 
(28fiegory*)* But for purposes of relimon and 
Lonfinedt^hy the country may be divided into 
the Seripi^ons : the Tarai ; thevalley of Nepal, with 
view, andl Katmandu (g.-v.) ; and the mountainous 
grammaticprfieiing'on Tibet. Owing to the jealously 
akin to ^^hppolicy of the Gurkha rulers we possess 
knowledge of Nepal than of mj region on the 


Thus, immanence of the divine in the humg^^’ 1^1 borders of India, except perhaps Hie upper course 
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of the river Brahmaputra, barred by hostile savage 
tribes* ^ 

2 . History. —The meaning of the name Nepal is 
uncertain, the Brahman derivation fiom a saint 
Niyamapala, ' observer of vows,’ being perhaps an 
afterthought. The name is identical with that of 
the Newars, the oldest known inhabitants of the 
valley. There is a long series of native chronicles 
which, like those of Kashmir, embody information 
of value, but need to be checked by ejjigraphic and 
other independent evidence. These have been 
analyzed by D. Wright of Nepal, Cambridge, 

1877). In the 4th cent. A.D. a Lichchhavi dynasty 
ruled the country, and it was apparently by their 
aid that Chandragupta Maurya raised himself to 
power ; it continued autonomous, but under Gupta 
^erainty under Samudragupta (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, of Indta^, Oxford, 1914, pp. 279 f., 
285, 365). 

* TiO"-)’ Ti > long before the time of Saraudra- 

^'*1 ** '. ' ' ‘ the 8 rd cent. B.O., the valley was 

■ rid'.r }v>. <■ )»>' 10.. ai'.. l s idi :r.ri , confirmed by the exist- 

u'ct .*t tiK* toAiio' . ' 1 l' I ' )■ i 

■'I'. and , 

integial part of his empire’ 
77 81) writer’s Asoka-, Oxford, 1909, pp. 

Buddhist pilgrmi Hiuen Tsiang (a b. 629- 
d 45) may not have visited the country in person, 
but he speaks of a king Amsuvarman (Anchn-fa- 
mo), founder of the Tnakuri dynasty, who died 
about A.D. 642 (S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
mstcjyt IVmdd, London, 1884, i. 80 f. ; T. Watters, 
On Yuan Clmanfs Travels tn India, London, 1904rl 
is notcertain whether Harsha (a.d. 
^2-647) exercised control over the country (Smith, 
Early p. 366). But about the 8th cent. A.B. 
the period of dependence on Tibet began, and the 
country had little connexion with India until the 
Muhammadan conquests led to the emigration of 
wdies of Hindus, the Gurkhas claiming to be 
descended froni fugitives from Kajputana after the 
9i?^t^^^hy Ala-ud-din Khilji, a.B. 1303 
{EME yl 4o6). For the blood-stained later history 
see IGI XIX. 30 ft. ^ 

3« Religion. Nepal thus forms the mceting- 
OTound of at least three cultures : the Mongolian 
stock, including the Newars, and tribes of Tibetan 
origin, such as the Kirantis of E. Nepal, more 
purely Mongoloid and less civilized than the 
Newars, the Murnns Lepchas, and Limbus of 
the hills adjoining Sikkim and Darjiling; in the 
Tarai are the Tfaarus and Boksas, akin to the 
aboriginal population of the Indian plains, prob- 
ably of the Mon-Khmer races, all now^ ruled by the 
Gorkhas or Gurkhas, a mixed race including 
Mongoloid and ^do-Aryan strains (A. Baines” 

?i- 5]. Strassburg, 1912, 
element in the popula- 
tion appears m the temple architecture of the 

It P™i“tive Chinese type, in 
whien the roof is the mam element, the walls bein.^ 
mere screens set between piUars. “ 


p* 

The beliefs of the Newars are animistic with b 
veneer of Buddhism. The GurkhraristocrSy 
recent converts, are devoted fvlhijrers of 
Brahmanical Hinduism, stringently re 

kilhno-. B.Ti/1 ..a 


MIW, and em^ahuTSTreir^^^ 

W -l^he animistic beliefs cr“ 

Nepal re^mble those of the entire ffian be 
re^oa. The deotas, or hiU-sS Snbv 
objects of worship. The Tibetans wors^ Alte? I 
Everest ^ the abode of the five celestial nwj 
who oonfor immorhfl.lif.Tr on/i ^ P. 


which stands due north of the valley, <is distin- 
guished for its sanctit;^ ; the sacred tusk of Nara- 
yana, buried amidst its snows, is an object of 
special worship to pilgrims (L. A. Waddell, Among 
the Himalayas, p. 351 f. ; H. A. Oldtield, Sketches 
from Nipal, i. 4)._ Mountain-passes, probably on 
account of the rarity of the air, are scenes of spirit- 
possession, and the spirits are propitiated by the 
erection of can ns on which ofterings are placed 
vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 8tL).'^ 

At a pass in Sikkim Waddell (p. 115) tells how his men laid 
down their loads at such a cairn, tore a few rag's from their 
dress, tied them to a twig or stone which they placed on the 
cairn as an offering, crying out, ‘ Pray accept our offering J 
The spirits are victorious ! The devils are defeated » ’ (for this 
kind of offering see Hartland, LF, London, 1894-96, ii 214 f.). 
Springs, and particularly hot springs, are re- 
garded as the work of spnits w'hicli ciui'^e disease 
if not conciliated (Waddell, pp. 203, 216). Wor- 
ship of snakes and cows is common, and we find in 
Nepal the curious tabu against the use of milk 
which prevails widely in E. Asia (EL xxiii. [1912] 
285 ft’). In connexion with serpent- worship that 
of the frog may be noted. Waddell (lA xxil 
[1890] 293 f.) states that among the Newars of 
Nepal the frog is regarded as an amphibious water- 
deity, subordinate to the ndga demigods. The 
Newars worship the ndga, or dragon, at the festi- 
val of the Ndypanchaml, ‘ Dragon’s Fifth,’ so 
called because it is held on the fifth day of the 
month Bhadon (August-September). 

The priest ceiemonially washes his face and hands, and 
makes an offering of food, milk, and water to the naaa, with 
the invocation : ‘ Hail Parame4vara [Supreme Lord], Naga-iaid, 
and Ye Nine Nagas 1 I pray you to receive these offei mgs and 
to bless us and our crops ! * 

With this rite is combined the propitiation of the 
frog, which is performed in the month of Kaittik 
(October) at a pool frequented by frogs. 

A dole of food is placed m five brazen howls, and a pile of 
butter and incense is set alight Then the priest invokes the 
Jog.^int: ‘Hail Parame^vara, Bhuminatha [Lord of the 
is-aitljJ, I piay thee to receive these our offerings, to send timely 
lam and bless our crops T 

The rite seems to be a form of magical rain- 
making. 

Euddhism,^Bnd.dLhQ> was closely connected 
with Nepal, having been born in the ^akya terri- 
tory, at the foot of the Nepal hills. Asoka intro- 
duced the faith into Nepal, and by about a.d. 640 
It reached Tibet (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
p. 9). An inscription of the 3rd cent. B.C., dls- 
c^ered at the stupa of Sanchi, gives the legend : 

(Of the good man Kassapa-gotta, the teacher of 
all the Himalaya region’ (T. W. Khys Davids, 
Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 299 1), The 
local traditions in Nepal indicate that Sankara 
Acharya, the prophet of the Neo-Hinduism, who 


( of the 8th cent., perse- 
' by his magical powers 


lived about the beginnin 

cuted the Buddhists, anu powers 

dismissed Sarasyatl, the goddess of eloquence, 
wliom^ the Buddhists had installed in a jar of water 
to assist them in the controversy with the Hindu 
missionary (Wright, p. 118 f.). Buddhism in 
Nepal IS at present in a degraded condition. 

‘ Buddhism has aa^y degenerated from the high standard of 
doctrine and of discipline which was establish ed^by the primi- 
tive Buddhist Church m the early ages of its history. 
reticafiy the rdigion is unchanged. The Buddhist scriptures 

matters of faith, propound the same 
preached by Sakya between two 
tfaotMand and three thousand years ago ; hut the Church itself 
has become corrupt, its discipline is totally destrojed, and its 
so( jal practw^s at the present day are in direct defiance both of 
-I Buddhist law. Its monastic institutions. 

fraternities of learned and pious monks, have long- 
iroh^pce disappeared , the priesthood has become hei editary ih 

denounced 

early ^urch as utterly repugnant to their 
® ^ equality, hs^ been boi rowed from the Hindus, 
Xsee “ ra? ® Buddhists in 


who cmnfer Lmn3ifcv aud r--^l nympUsee Eskntry ■ (6fdaeid. T ^ ^ ““ “ 

uumortMifcy, and the Gos_aiuthaa peak. 1 ked ;^lese Buddhism L absorbed much 
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local animism and Tantrik Hinduism ; prayer has 
become %iechanical, offered by means of pra 3 dng- 
wheels and flags inscribed with petitions erected 
near the temples. Nepal, both in the valley and 
in the Tarai, , a great series of Buddhist 

antiquities, ili-' I {q.v.) garden and the 

remains connected with it, and some of the few 
extant stupas like those of Sambhunath and Bud- 
nath within a few miles of Katmandu. It is much 
to be desired that the Government should be in- 
duced to afibrd facilities for their examination. 

(c) Hinduism , — The cult of Siva is of special 
importance in Nepal. Even Buddhists have 
adopted the symbols of the lihga and the yoni, 
the former being regarded as the lotus in which 
the spirit of A-dibuddlia, in the form of flame, was 
made known to Manju^ri and the early Buddhas, 
the latter icpic-sciidTig the sacred spring m wdiich 
the root or ilirii (bviiie lotus was enshrined (Old- 
fleld, ii. 203). The cult of Siva in the form of 
Pasupati, ‘lord of animals,’ is as popular as in 
other parts of the Himalaya (E. T, Atkinson, 
Gazetteer Himalayan DistrictSi Allaliabad, 188*2- 
84, ii. 771 fi'.). The ^ivardtriy or night- feast of the 
god, occurs on the first day of the month Phalguna, 
in the earlj^ spring, when, accoiding to Oldfield 
{ii. 321 f. ), all the Hindu population of the valley, 
both Gurkha and Newar, from the Maharaja and 
his highest chiefs down to the pooiest classes, 
throng to the shrine of Pasupati within the twenty- 
four hours during which the festival lasts. 

The chief object of worship is the four-faced Unga of ^iva 
which stands in the principal temple. Prayers and offerings 
are made to it, and the usual fees are paid to Brahmans and to 
the officiating priests. These priests pour water over the Ivhga 
as a ram-charm, wash it, and cover it with flowers, after which 
the oiliciant, reciting certain incantations, reads out of the 
scripture the names and qualities of the deity, while the 
woi shippers fling leaves of the JeZ-tree, sacred to the god, over 
the head of the Uhga {%h, u. 321 f.). 

The god is also specially worshiped with his 
consort in the form of Bhairava and Bhairavi, old 
gods of the earth. According to the local legend, 
the four Bhairavis, finding that they could not get 
blood to drink, as there were no Rajas, resolved to 
create the Nepal monarchy (Wright, p. 105). The 
festival of Siva in this foi in is the Bhairava-jdtra^ 
which is followed by a piocession of the lihga 
accompanied by masked dancers. At the festival 
in honour of the consort of Siva, Bhairavi Devi, 
the imsge of the goddess is brought to her original 
home, Devi Ghat, where buffaloes are sacrificed 
and their life-blood drunk by the Newar wor- 
shippers. The account of the rite, as given by 
Oldfield (ii. 293 f.), is disgusting. Here the god- 
dess has P .0 regular temple. ^ a purely local 
aboriginal deify imported into Hinduism, she is 
represented only by a pile of stones, walled in 
temporarfly eveij year to protect the deity from 
being seen or disturbed by the profane. Siva at 
Kirtipur is worshipped in his tiger form as Bagli 
Bhairava, a survival of the primitive theriolatry. 
Brutal animal - sacrifices are also made at the 
Dasahra festival as a method of expelling evil 
spirits {FL xxvi. [1915] 42 ff, 57). Durga m her 
more awful form, Chande^vari, was imported into 
Nepal by one of the early Rajas, and placed in 
the centre of the country as its tutelary deity 
(Wright, p. 154). On the whole, the Hinduism of 
Nepal has assumed a degraded form, and nowheie 
else in India, except at a few shrines like those of 
Kali at Calcutta, Vindhyavasinx Devi at Bindh- 
aehal, Devi at Devi P&tan, and in the worship of 
the village-deities in Madras, does the custom of 
animal-sacrifice survive in such a brutal form. 

LixaaATcrRBi.— There is a considerable literature connected 
with Nep^, but most of the writers were not permitted to 
visit any j^t of the country beyond the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood. !nie most useful books are H. A Oldfield, Sket^ea 
from LondonjlSSO ; D. Wright, Bist. of Sepal, Cara- 

bru%e, 1S77 ; L. A. Waddell, Amoriig the Bimalayaa, London, 


1899, The Buddhism of Tibet, do 1895 ; B. H Hodgson, 
Essays on the Languages, Liteiaiaie, and Religion of Nepdl 
and Tibet, do 1874 Tho fc”''v’n:r a’-:- rf . ■> f rit > ; 
C. Bendaii., A J ourney of L ' liv 

in Sepal and S. Inma, ^ Lor.lrn , P. Brown, 

Pictwesque Sepal, do. 1911 F Ego.ton L •» it'h 

India, with a Visit to tm L >n i -ji . F 

IP ' j I jc -jhr //.■ K> ^''.n 

, ‘ ^ , V '■ V.' Ki'kpatrick Ar Ac'-ihn if 

the K.i . 0 ^ X jn'd in 1 ‘i, do PIl , S Levi, Li : 

Etna i. • .1 royaume hindou, Paris," 1906 f L. 

Oliphant, A ./■ y J • - E' a Iv. I.o-don 1^5^. • T. Smith, 
Five Years* j! / ca* ,(> <’, „-'V. ''"i R. Temple, 

Journals in lui it. Sepal, do. 

1887. W. CEOOKB. 

NEREIDS.— See Nature (Gieek), above, p. 
227^ 

NESTORIANISM, — This is the name given to 
a heresy which divided Christ into two Persons, 
closely and inseparably joined together, and yet 
distinct. It became acute^ in the 5th cent., and is 
named after Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople 
A.l>. 428-431. Whether Nestoiius himself held 
this view of the Incarnation is n matter of dispute, 
and we shall have to consider the question in the 
course of this article. 

I. Pre-Nestorian Christology. — ^After the settle- 
ment at Niesea (A.D, 325} of the Arian question with 
leference to the relation of the Son to the Father, 
and even while the kindred question of the person- 
ality and Godhead of the Holy Ghost was still 
being discussed, men were groping after tine ideas 
of the Incarnation, and after the true meaning of 
the words (Jn P"*) ; ‘The Word became flesh and 
tabernacled among us’ {iv ijiuv). In other words, 
after the settlement of questions relating to the 
Holy Trinity, Chiistology became the «ub;oct that 
chiefly occupied the minds of Cli: .■'u.i'' i 
The problem to be solved was, How can Christ be 
truly God and also truly man ? 

{a) Apollina‘}'%sm , — The first detailed solution of 
the problem was offered by Apollinarius, or (as 
most Latin writers call him) Apollinaris, the 
younger, bishop of Laodicea in Syria, who began 
his theological life as a decideci and onhodox 
opponent of Arianisni, but m later j^eais developed 
the heresy named after him (see art. Apollinar- 
ISM), He answered the question by affirming tliat 
our Lord’s humanity was not jierfect. Adopting 
the Platonic trichotomy of man into botly, soi3 
{^vxh)> and spirit [Tvedfia or vws), as in 1 Th 5^, he 
asserted that, while our Lord had a true human 
body and a true human sonl {i,e, that part of man 
which is common to him and the animals), the 
Logos or Word occupied in Him the place of the 
TTvedfiaj which is the highest part of man. This 
idea is due to a reaction from Arianism [q.v.), and 
a desire to afliini at once the real divmit\’ of our 
Lord and His real unitj^ But an impeifec t human- 
ity means an unreal Incarnation ; and Apollinai ms’s 
teaching was emphatically condemned at ihe Second 
Geneial Council, that of Constantinople, A.D. 381 
(cEin. 1; see also Hefele, Hist, of the Councils, ii. 348). 

(5) The school of Antioch in the 4th cent, had a 
special relation to the teaching of Nestoiius. Its 
tendency was the opposite of that ivhich lias just 
been consideied. It was also quite dilleient fiom 
that of Alexandria. The Alexandrian teaching 
, dwelt most on the divine side of our Lord, the 
Antiochene on the human. In the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, while the Alexandrians revelled 
in allegory and mystical exegesis, the Antiochenes 
confined themselves to external facts ,* they studied 
the Scriptures from a purely historical point of 
view, and examined them word by word for the 
grammatical meaning. Such a method, so much 
akin to the methods of the present day, has both 
advantages and disadvantages. The advantages 
(if we may take as a good example of the school 
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Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia, in Cilicia, known 
by the Nestorians as ‘ the Interpreter ’ on account 
of his exegetical work) are sound common sense 
and a rational presentment of the historical posi- 
tion of the author commented on. The disadvant- 
ages of Theodore’s method, as summed up by H. 
B. Swete, are : 

‘Want of insight into the deeper movements of Scriptural 
tl'io isr’-'-*' ; a tendency to read his own theology into the words 
(;f :i.- ,u.»hor a lack of an entire 

of devotional fervour ' ■ ‘i'’ ^ • /, l.oi !<»* , 2. i» . >) 

In their Christology the Antiochene writers 
emphasized our Lord’s real humanity, in opposition 
to Apollinarius. The two authors of this school 
in the pre-Nestorian jieriod who are most import- 
ant for our present investigation are Diodorus, 
bishop of Tarsus, and his pupil, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, already mentioned. Both dwell especially 
on the real humanity of our Lord, but in both theie 
is a tendency, which in Diodorus (to judge by the 
scanty fragments that remain of his works) was 
scarcely more than latent, unduly to separate the 
natures of Christ, and to make of Him two Persons. 
Theodore goes much farther than his master, and 
in him has been seen both by ancient and by 
modern writers the real founder of Nestorianism. 
This is the view of the contemporary layman, 
Marius Mercator, to whose curiosity and diligence, 
when he was staying for the purposes of his busi- 
ness in Constantinople, we owe the preservation, 
in a Latin version, of several sermons and other 
writings of Nestor ius. Marius emphatically fathers 
the error on Theodore (FZ xlviii. 110). 

A very brief summary of Theodore’s teaching 
must here suffice (for further particulars see Swete’s 
art. ‘Theodorus of Mopsuestia,’ in ZOB iv., esp. 
p. 944 f.). Theodore affirmed the true humanity 
of our Lord and its perfect sinlessness ; this was 
due, he said, to His union with the Person of the 
Divine Word which He had received as a reward 
for His foreseen sinlessness. The Word dwelt in 
the man Christ. *He united the assumed man 
entirely to Himself and fitted Him to be a par- 
taker with Him of all the honour of which the in- 
dwelling Person who is Son by nature partakes.’ 
Theodoie rejected the word for the union of 
God and man in Christ, and used rather (rvv6.^ua 
(‘ connexion ’} ; he disliked the term deordKos (below, 
§§ 2, 4), but allowed that it might be used in a ceitain 
sense. Mary was both av$p(aTror6Kos ( ‘ man-bearer ’) 
and deoThKOi (‘God-bearer’). She was mother of 
the man, but in that man, when she gave Him 
birth, there was already the indwelling of God. 

Tiieodore was * felix opportunitate mortis.’ He 
died in 428, a few months after Nestorius went 
to Constantinople (below, § 2). Had he lived longer, 
there can be little doubt that he would have been 
condemned for the teaching which was in reality 
his OAvn, though it was popularized by Nestorius 
and therefore named after him. Theodore’s doc- 
trines were formally condemned at the Fifth 
General Council, held at Constantinople in 553. 

It was against such teaching that the Councils 
of Ephesus and ChaJcedon (431 and 451) affirmed 
that our Lord was one Person only ; and the 
approved doctrine may be summed up in the admir- 
able and careful words of Hooker : 

‘The Son of not assame a man’s person nnto ids own. 

hut a man s nature to his own person ’ v! 

2. Nestorius and the Council of Ephesus.-~The 
present generation has had the opportunity of learn- 
ing something more of the history and a great deal 
more of the teaching of Nestorius than its prede- 
cessors, owing to recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. Before we go farther we may try to estimate 
the value of our most important, though by no 
means our most voluminous, authority, the histo- 
rian Socrates ; for from the accounts of the avowed 


enemies of Nestorius we shall be inclined to make 
considerable deductions. ^ 

Socrates was a layman of Constantinople, orthodox (for there 
is no good reason for calling; him a Xovarian), buc not \iolentlv 
opposed to Nestorius, willing to put the oest construction on 
his words, and evidently not at all predisposed to favour Cyril 
or Alexandrian teaching {HE vii. 15, 34). He was specially 
interested in the affaiis of his native city, and a searcher after 
truth, so that he dwells most on what he himself saw (v. 23) 
He was specially devoted to and Or I’^d 
disliked persecution for rel o ’ .-“i ■ ■» ') 

good in the Novatians, whose bishop at Constantinople he praises 
On the whole, his disposition, ability, and opportunity for obser- 
vation being what they were, great reliance may he placed on 
his comparatively brief record of the Nestorian controversy. 
He wrote in 439. For his conclusions on the subject see below, 
§6. Itmay’e'di- ’ ’ ^i^ of 

Cyrus in Sju:. i, d-, - ■ ' r- ' ■ i ' ' /' ‘ n, . i-i 

totheoutbre . i ' >•'. i !->,>/ 1- ’ \ ' 'i-' i 

of Theodore of Mopsuestia, although he seems to have written 
it a good many jears later. Probaoly this omission was made 
with a purpose, as he was one of those Anliochenes who after- 
wards took an undecided line, though e^entuallv he ^leed to 
the union. We must also notice that Sozomen, whose JEcdes-ias- 
tical co\crs the same period as that of Socrates, does 

notmtnnori Xesronm exoep'' in a ind reel aJlii'-ion (ix 1) 

[ Hia sil''‘’'''e la insli ucii\e, and probably «ho\\s that the contro- 
versy did not excite tj lilo such a im-vei'ai iiilerc-r a^ one ought 
have SMpposeil. Much of \shal follows ii taken from social es. 

-Nestorius was, as Socrates expressly says [HE 
vii. 29), a native of Germanicia, a city in the east 
of Cilicia. A Syriac tradition describes him as of 
Persian origin ; but it appears to be due to a 
desire to connect him with the later ‘ Nestorians’ 
of the Persian empire; and the historical refer- 
ences of the later Syriac writers are so full of fable 
and ridiculous statements that it is impossible to 
put any trust in their unsupported averments. 
Nestorius became a monk of the monastery of 
Euprepius, near Antioch, and was famous for his 
eloquence as a preacher, and, according to soine, 
for the austerity of his life (Socrates, loc. cit . ; 
Gennadius, de Vir. illustr, 54). The see of Con- 
stantinople becoming vacant in December 427, and 
the ecclesiastics of the city having displayed am- 
bitious rivalry, a bishop was sought for from out- 
side its limits ; and, by the influence of the emperor 
Theodosius ii., Nestorius was appointed, and was 
consecrated on 10th April 428. Theodosius hoped 
to bring from Antioch a second Chrysostom, Avhose 
eloquence would greatly further the cause of 
religion. 

Nestorius’s fiist act, a few days after his con- 
secration, was to make a fierce attack on heresy ; 
he promised the emperor heaven as a recompense, 
and also assistance in conquering the Persians, if 
he would purge the earth of heretics. Nestorius 
immediately proceeded to the destruction of the 
chapel of the Arians in the city, and persecuted 
the Novatians, whose ‘ bishop Paul was everywhere 
respected for his piety’ (Soc. loc. cit.), and the 
Quartodecimans in Asia, Lydia, and CJaria; also 
the Macedonians or * Pneumatomachi ’ (who denied 
the Godhead of the Holy Ghost), and others. He 
is with some reason blamed by Socrates as a furious 
persecutor. 

The first outbreak of the Nestorian controversy 
Avas due to a presbyter named Anastasius, brought 
by Nestorius from Antioch (Soc. HE vii. 32). He 
preached in Constantinople against the popular 
name Theotokos (see beloAV, § 4). The presbyter 
exclaimed : ‘ Let no one call M.ary Theotokos, for 
Mary was but a woman, and it is impossible that 
God should be bom of a woman ’ ; and his sermon 
gave great offence. Thereupon Nestorius delivered 
a course of sermons supporting Anastasius. Several 
of these have been preserved by Marius Mercator 
(above, § t). 

Socrates passes over the events Avhich happened 
during the next three years. But before the 
of Ephesus (the Third Ecumenical) was 
held, in 431, Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, entered 
into controversy with Nestorius because of his 
teaching, Ccelestine, bishop of Rome, held a 
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synod in^that city in 430, and the synod declared 
J^estorius a heretic. Shortly afterwards a synod 
at Alexandria under Cyril did the same thing. 
Cyril drew up twelve ‘ anathematisms ’ (below, 
§ 5), and Nestorius replied with twelve eounter- 
anathematisms. Finally, the emperor summoned 
a General Council, to meet at Ephesus on Whit- 
sunday (June 7) 431. In the meantime the bishops 
of the province of Antioch, whose metropolitan 
was John, examined Cyril’s anathematisms, and 
found them unsatisfactoiy. The Antioehenes were 
by the traditions of their school inclined to favour 
Nestorius and to oppose Alexandrian teaching. 
And, whatever was the reason, whether from a 
desire to oppose Cyril, or from a wish that 
Nestorius should not be condemned in their pre- 
sence (for they were a small minority), or, as some 
say, from accidental causes, they delayed their 
arrival at Ephesus till 26th or 27th June, 

The first to arrive was Nestorius, who came soon 
after Easter with ‘ a great crowd of his adherents’ 
(Soc. vii. 34). Cyril anived just before Pentecost, 
others a few days later. After waiting more than 
a fortnight after the day fixed for the Council, 
and after receiving a friendly letter from John of 
Antioch and then (as he himself declares) a message 
requesting him to proceed without him, Cyril held 
the first meeting of the Council on 22nd June, 198 
bishops being present. The letter of the Council 
to the emperors Theodosius and Valentinian 
(Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio^XY. 1235 ff.) 
expressly says that John sent before him two 
bisiiops, Alexander of Apamea and Alexander of 
Hierapolis, to tell the Council to go on without 
him. Nestorius declined to be present at this 
meeting, or to send any explanations of his teach- 
ing. The bishops, after investigating his sermons 
and writings, on the same day condemned him to 
deposition. In these proceedings no one appears 
to any great advantage. Cyril showed himself 
more of a prosecutor than of a president or judge ; 
and, late as the Antioehenes were, he ought to 
have waited for them a little longer. Nestorius 
put himself out of court by his absence and by his 
un conciliatory and provocative language during 
the time of waiting ; and the excuses ofiered in his 
lately-discovered * Apology ’ (see below) do not ex- 
onerate him. The emperor comes out of the affair 
very badly, for he openly favoured the accused, 
just as later he openly favoured Eutyches, whose 
doctrines were the exact opposite of those of 
Nestorius ; and the imperial commissioner, Can- 
didian, outstepped all propriety in endeavouring 
to support Nestorius. Equally unsatisfactory was 
the part played by the Antioehenes, whose tardi- 
ness in arriving can with difficulty be believed to 
have been accidental. When they did arrive, they 
held a rival Council, attended by a small minority 
of 43 bishops, and deposed both Cyril and his sup- 
porter Memnon, bishop of Ephesus. They did not 
refer to the case of Nestorius on its merits at all, 
but only said that Cyril’s Council had no right to 
depose Nestorius before their arrival. 

The emperor thereupon showed much vacilla- 
tion. He ordered the arrest of Nestorius, Cyiil, 
and Memnon alike. But eventually public opinion 
forced him to release Cyril and Memnon and to 
banish Nestorius, first to his old monastery, then 
(at John of Antioch’s own request) to Arabia, and 
finally (perhaps before the last arrangement was 
carried into efiect) to the Oasis (of Ptolemais) in 
Egypt, where he still remained when Socrates 
wrote (A.D. 439). The emperor also summoned 
several bishops of the Ephesine majority to Con- 
stantinople to arrange for the filling of the vacant 
see there, and Maximian succeeded Nestorius, 
Socrates calls Maximian ‘rude in speech’ but 
‘inclined to live a quiet life’ (vii. 35). He was 


soon after succeeded by Proclus, and under these 
two peaceful bisiiops quiet reigned in the capital. 

^ Till a few years ago little of Nestoiius’s later 
life was known. But the newly-discovered Boo^ 
of EeracUdeSj the ‘Apology’ of Nestorius, shows 
us his life in exile. It was written in Greek, 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Heiaclides of Damascus,’ 
by Nestorius after his deposition. There is little 
doubt that Herachdes is a fictitious personage; 
and, once we get to the book itself, there is no 
veiling of the fact that Nestorius is the author ; a 
pseudonym was necessary to prevent the book from 
being burned unread by those who hated the very 
name of the writer ; for he retained very few 
friends, even among the Antioehenes, in his later 
life. The book has been preserved to our own day 
in a Syriac version,^ in the library of the E. Syrian 
(Nestorian) Catholicos, at Qochanes in the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan. Only one MS has survived, 
and that was unknown to European scholars ; but 
it has lately been several times copied, and the 
book was published in 1910 by P. Bedjan in Syriac 
and^ by F. Nau in a French translation of the 
Syriac. Already, however, J. F. Bethune-Baker, 
in Nestorius and his Teaching^ had given copious 
extracts from it in English. Ine ‘ Amology ’ ( which 
will be cited in this art. as Eeracliaes) begins with 
a lengthy introduction, in 93 chapters, on heresies, 
proceeds to a history of the Council of Ephesus, 
following the order of the acts of that Council, and 
notes numerous documents. A valuable appendix 
eals with events which followed the Council ; it 
mentions the Robber Synod (‘Latrocinium’) of 
Ephesus (A.D. 449), and also the ‘Tome’ of Leo 
the Great (the Dogmatic Epistle to Flavian, bishop 
of Constantinople, Ep. xxviii., a.d. 449), which 
Nestorius praises greatly, and looks upon as sup- 
porting his own position. Nestorius died probably 
just before the Fourth Ecumenical Council, which 
was held at Chalcedon (opposite Constantinople) 
in 451. The later Monophysite and Nestorian 
accounts of his death, as one might expect, difier 
considerably in detail. They are both quite un- 
trustworthy. For the Monophysite account and 
for authorities for Nestorius’s later life see Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii. n. 55 ; hut the discovery 
oiEeraclides has corrected our previous knowledge 
on the subject. Cyril had diea in 444, some seven 
years before his antagonist. 

The ‘ Apology * is called in the Syriac the ‘ Tegurta * of Hera- 
elides, and Bethune-Baker translates this ‘ The Bazaar of Ilera- 
clides,’ suggesting that the original Greek had e/iTroptov But 
Nau (p. xvui), \Mth much more probability^ urgeb that the 
original was irpaypareta, which may mean either * trade ’ or ‘ a 
treatise.’ It seems that the Syriac translator blundered, and 
gave the word the former meaning when he should have given 
It the latter. That TTpaypaxeta meant ‘ a treatise’ in Neetorius’s 
own day is clear from the account in Socrates, who uses this 
word when he savs that Nestorius had ver> little acquaintance 
with the ‘treatises’ (irpayparei'a?) of the ancients. Audibhu 
(Ebedjesus, t a.d 1318), the learned Nestorian writer, mentions 
among Nestorius’s writings ‘the book of Nestonus ’ This 
favours Nau’s argument For a further confirmation see E W. 
Brooks, in JThSt xvi. [1916] 263. 

After the Council of Ephesus there remained for 
some time a schism between the Antioehenes and 
the rest of Christendom. This was less on account 
of Nestorius — for even Theodoret later on, in his 
book on heresies {DOB iv. 917^), speaks strongly 
against him — than because of Cyrils anathema- 
tisms, which the Antioehenes greatly resented. 
Socrates merely mentions the schism (vii. 34), but 
we have many documents bearing on the subject, 
and these are collected in Mansi’s great work on 
the councils (vol. v.). Eventually, however, union 
was restored, largely through the efforts of Paul of 
Eniesa, who acted as intermediary betw’een Antiodi 
and Alexandria. The Antioehenes propounded a 
perfectly orthodox creed, containing the expression 
‘ Theotokos,’ and this was fully accepted bv Cyril 
(for the text see below, § 5) ; they also agreed to the 
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condemnation of Nestorins. Cyril, on the other 
hand, explained (in a letter to Aeacius, bishop of 
Bercea and one of the Antiochene paity) the lan- 
guage of his anathematisms in ^ manner satis- 
factory to John of Antioch and to most of the 
bishops of that party (below, § 5). This was in 433. 
There were, indeed, opponents on both sides. Of 
Cyril’s adherents some, the progenitors of the 
Monophysites of the next generation, blamed 
Cyril severely. Of John’s adherents some were 
definitely Nestoiian, some (like Theodor et) weie 
still doubtful about Cyril’s orthodoxy, even after 
his explanations ; and these all blamed John. But 
at last all the Antiochenes except fifteen (for whose 
names see Hefele, iii. 152 f.) agreed to the union, 
and the dissentients were deprived of their sees. 
For the after history of Nestorianism &oe § 8 below. 

3. Change of meaning of certain technical 
words. — In older to understand the doctrines 
taught by or imputed to Nestorius, it is necessary 
that we should investigate the meaning of the 
expressions mhstarUia, oicrla, iTr6crTa<jLSy persona, 
Trp6c<i}xov, and <picn$, as used by Christian writers 
of the pre-Nestorian period. These words, except 
the last, were during that period chiefly discussed 
with reference to the Holy Trinity, in consequence 
of the Arian conti'oversy. But some of them were 
used in more than one sense, and, as is usually the 
case in similar circumstances, violent disputes arose, 
owmg to a lack of proper definition, between theo- 
logians who meant the same thing, but expressed 
it in different words. It is the duty of the con- 
scientious historical student to endeavour to get 
behind words, and to discriminate betw^een the two 
cases of essential diflerence betw’een wi iters who 
use similar phraseology, and of essential identity 
betw’een those who use different expressions. 

[a] Substantia and oicria, — We need not here 
consider the pre-Christian use of (for this 
see A. Bobertson, Select Writings and Letters of 
Athanasius [‘Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers’], 
Oxford, 1892, p. xxxif., and T. B. Strong, as 
below). The word was used by Greek Chiistian 
wi iters, though not quite exclusively (see below), 
to express that which is common to Father, Son, 
and^ Holy Ghost, tiie divine ^ essence ’ ; and the 
Latin equivalent was substantia. Thus the divine 
oii<rla is spoken of by J ustin Maityr {Dial. 128) and 
Clement of Alexandria (Stro7n. li. 2 ) ; and Tertullian 
(adt;. Frax. 2) says that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are ‘unius substantise.’ Hence the Nicene 
Creed affirms that the Son is ‘homoousios’ (‘of 
one substance’ or ‘ consubstantial ’) wdth the 
Father; and very shortly afterwards the same 
expression is used of the Holy Ghost, as in the 
Testament of our Lord (i. 41, c. A.d. 350); and 
Athanasius’s Council held at Alexandra in 361 
(Soc. HE iii. 7 ; Soz. HE v. 12), and some versions 
of the baptismal creed in the Egyptian Church 
Order, in the middle of or early in the 4th cent., 

S teak of ‘ the‘ consubstantial Trinity’ (Maclean, 
ncimt Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, p. 115 ; 
another version and the Ethiopia Church Order 
have ‘Trinity equal in Godhead’). It is rather 
rem^kable that the word ‘homoousios’ is not 
^plied to the Holy Ghost in the enlarged Nicene 
Creed which we use at the present day (known as 
the ‘ Constantinople Creed’); hut it is so applied 
in the confession of Charisius read at the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 (Mansi, iv. 1347). The word 
IS an instance^ of a technical phrase changing its 
meaning, for in another sense it is said to have 
been repudiated by the orthodox at Antioch in the 
of Samosata (Hefele, 

^ Strcmg, in JThSi iii 292). For a 

detailed examination of the word ‘substance’ see 
■ Sltron^ in JThSt il 224, iii. 22. 

(d) Tir<5<rracr4s, persona^ irp<i<r<«Mroy.— The Church 


had some difficulty in fixing on a proper yhrase for 
expressing the distinctions in the Holy Trinity; 
and all these three words show at diflerent periods 
considerable variation in meaning. The word 
Ma-racns (lit. ‘foundation’ or ‘support’), which, 
as Socrates tells us {HE lii 7), ^vas not a term 
approved by Greek m'ammarians and philosophers, 
was first used by the Christians in the sense of 
‘ substance,’ obaLa ; this, Socrates says, was the 
usage of many ‘modems.’ And this sense of the 
word is frequent ; it is found in He (see Westcott’s 
note, Comf, London, 1906), also in Gregory Thau- 
maturgus ’(quoted by Basil, Ep, ccx. 5), usually, 
but not alw^ays, in Athanasius (see Robertson, pp. 
90, 482), and in the anathema attached to the 
Nicene Creed: ‘Those who say . , . that [Jesus] 
is of another hypostasis ir^pas bxoardaew) or 
ousia [than the Father] . . . the Catholic Church 
anathematizes.’ On this anathema see J. H. 
Newman’s excursus revised by Robertson (p. 77 ff. ) ; 
it is disputed whether bxSa-racLs and oba-La are here 
meant to be identical ; Newman and Robertson 
assert the affirmative, the well-known theologian 
Bishop Bull (1634-1710), following St. Basil, the 
negative. If, as is probable, the books against 
Apollinarius contained in the works of Athanasius 
were written by that Father, he denies the propriety 
of the expression ‘ hypostatic union,’ whicn became 
in the 5th cent, the approved method of expressing 
the union of our Lord’s two natures (see below, § 5). 
But Athanasius here understands the phrase to 
mean ‘union of substance’ (see Hefele, iii. 3, and 
below (c)). , 

This sense of bxbcTTao-is gradually died out except 
among the Nestorians, and the word came to be 
used to express the distinctions in the Godhead. 
It would be pure Arianism to speak of ‘thiee 
hypostases ’ in the Godhead, in the earlier sense of 
the word ; but the sense changed and men came 
(not without much hesitation) to speak of ‘ one 
ousia, three hypostases ’ as denoting the Unity in 
Trinity. In the 3rd cent. Origen already uses bxb- 
orraarts in this sense, keeping oba-ia for ‘substance’ 
(c. Cels. viii. 12, etc.). In the 4th cent. Giegory 
of Nazianzus {Orat. xxi. 35, ‘ On the gieat Athan- 
asius ’) says that obuta denotes the nature {(j>bcrLs) of 
the Godhead, bxoo-Tda-eis the ‘propel ties’ {IdtbrijTes) 
of the Three. 

I Some of the Greeks, however, used xpbawxov, as 
the Latins used pci'sona, to denote the distinctions 
in the Godhead. Persona properly means ‘an 
^ actor’s mask,’ hence ‘a character’ on the stage, 
and so it is often used of ‘ a feigned character.’ 
But it came to mean ‘an individual,’ ‘a person,’ 

‘ a personage ’ Similarly xpba-wxov, which properly 
means ‘a face,’ came in classical Greek to mean 
‘an actor’s mask,’ and in later Greek ‘a person.’ 
In a theological sense Tertullian already uses 
persona of the Holy Trinity {adv. Frax. 7, 12) ; 
and he has been followed by Western theologians 
to the present day, who have with one consent 
spoken of ‘ una substantia, tres personae.’ Some of 
the Greek writers followed suit and used wp6(r(axa 
to denote the ‘pei sons’ of the Holy Trinity, as 
Hippolytus early in the 3rd cent. (c. Hcer. Noeti, 
7, 14), Basil in the 4th {loc. ciL), and others. 
Thus, in later days bxdffracns and xpbaojxov were 
used in the same sense, only that the latter was 
sometimes looked upon with suspicion as being 
capable of a Sabellian meaning, as if it meant 
‘appearance,’ ‘aspect’ only; Sabellius. had said 
that there were three xpixrcaxa in the Godhead, but 
he meant that the Son and the Holy Ghost were 
the Father under different aspects {c. A.D. 200) 
Gie^ory of Nazianzus, in the 4th cent. {Orat, 
xxxix. 11, ‘ On the holy lights ’), allows both terms, 
hTTbcraxis and 7rp6<r<axop, though he prefers the 
former. 
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The u^e of twoffraaLs in this later sense met with 
some opposition. It had already caused some dis- 
cussion Between Dionysius of Rome and Dionysius 
of Alexandria, in the 3rd century (see Westcott, in 
DCB i. 851). At the Council of Sardica (Sofia, 
the pi esent Bulgarian capital) in 343 (for the date 
see Mefele, ii. 86) the Western bishops condemned 
the expression ‘ three hypostases ’ as Arian, taking 
the word as equivalent to * substance ’ (Theodoret, 
EE ii. 6). And, still later, Damasus of Rome (c. 
370) takes it in the same sense [ih, ii. 17). Jerome 
says {Ep, xv. 4, ‘ad Damasum’) that in Syriac 
they spoke of three hypostases, but he himself 
refused to use the expression, as ‘ hypostasis never 
means anything but essence. ’ Gregory of N azianzus 
{Orat, xxi. 35) says that ‘the Italians’ introduced 
the word ‘persons’ because of the poverty of their 
language (which prevented them distin^ishing 
■uirda-raaLs from o^ffLa) so as to avoid being understood 
to assert three essences. The Council of Alexandria, 
held in 361 (see above), determined with much good 
sense that the word may have either meaning 
(Hefele, ii. 277) ; and so Athanasius asserts {Tom. 
ad Antioch. 6). 

We are so accustomed to speak of three ‘ persons ’ 
in the Holy Trinity that we are apt to overlook 
the difficulties presented by the term in the earlier 
ages. It must not be taken, on the one hand, to 
mean three separate individuals, as if the Holy 
Trinity was like three men ; nor yet, on the other 
hand, must it be understood to denote merely three 
different aspects of the Godhead, as Sabellius 
taught. 

(c) (‘nature’).— -Until the Council of Chal- 

cedon, in 451, the sense of this word was not 
absolutely fixed. It is used as a somewhat vague 
equivalent for oixrLa in Athanasius, de Synodis^ 52 
(see Robertson, p. 478, note). But two traditional, 
though somewhat ambiguous, phrases were used 
by Cyril of Alexandria as from Athanasius. One 
'was lywcTis (pva-LK't) (see Cyril’s third anathematisni 
[Hefele, hi. 32]), which, if it meant ‘ a fusion of the 
natures,’ would be heretical ; and the ocher was 
‘ one incarnate nature of God ’ or ‘ of the Word ’ : 
fiia <pij(rLs rod deov (X<57ou) {ib. 3, 31, 141 f.). 

The foimer phrase, however, says only that the 
two natures were united, which ail allow”, and 
nothing of their bemg fused {see Cyril’s explanation, 
below, § 5). In the latter phrase <pij(ns is used wulh 
an appioach to the idea of ‘personality’ ; but the 
words were at least ambiguous, for they weie 
quoted by Dioscurus at Chalcedon as proving 
Eutychianism. This sense of Averts happily passed 
away, or we might have had endless confusion. 
The phrase was believed by Cyril to have been 
used oy Athanasius (‘not two- natures, but one 
incarnate nature of God the Word ’) ; but the book 
in wffiich it occurs, de Inmmatione Verhi Dei (not 
to be confused with the famous treatise of that 
name by Athanasius), is really a forgery of the 
Apollinariaii school (Robertson, p. Ixv). From 
the middle of the 5th cent. 0i5o*ts was used of the 
divinity or the humanity of the Lord. He has 
two natures, divine and human, united but not 
commingled. The -Moiiophysites and Eutyebians 
in difterent w^ays affix med the fusion of the two, so 
that they were, or became, one. 

For the later Syiiac equivalents of some of the 
above terms see below, § 8. 

4. The doctrine of Nestorius examined.— We 
may now proceed to consider what the doctrine 
known as ‘ Nestorianism ’ is, and whether, as a 
matter of fact, Nestorius himself taught it. Since 
the discovery of EeraclideSy his doctrine has been 
re-examined by several writers, with the result 
that, while Betliune-Baker thinks that he ought 
to have beeit acquitted, Nau and Bedjan consider 
chat even after his ‘ Apology ^ he would have been 


rightly condemned. The question is a personal 
one, concerning Nestorius himself only, but is not 
of supreme importance. It does not afiect the 
question, which is the really vital one, whether 
Nestonanism is erroneous. 

(a) What Nestonanism In order to emphasize 
the reality of onr Lord’s manhood, in opposition to 
Apollinarism, this doctrine conceives of the In- 
I carnate as uniting in Himself two persons, the 
I Logos and a man, although these two persons were 
so inseparably united that they might in a sense 
be deemed one. But, putting aside all technicalities, 
it fails to affirm, as Pearson admiiably puts it 
{Expos, of the Creed, art. lii., p 293, n. 92), that 
‘ the Son of God, begotten of His Father before all 
worlds, was incarnate and made man, and . . . 

I that the saw-'' o’'\v-V o'* Ic' Son was conceived by 
the Holy j ii- of the Virgin Mary.’ 

Nestonanism m reality denies a true Incarnation 
just as much as Apollinarism does. 

{h) What Nestorius did not teach. — We may clear 
the way by dismissing a popular charge against 
him, namely, that he denied that our Lord was 
God. It was commonly thought that he was in 
agreement with Paul of Saniosata and Pliotinus. 
The former, a bishop of Antioch in the middle of 
the 3rd cent., taught that our Lord was merely 
man, and ‘ was not before Mary, but received from 
her the origin of His being ’ ; and that He pre- 
existed only in the foreknowledge of God (Athan- 
asius, de Synodis, iii. [45]). Photinus, the pupil of 
Marcellus of Ancyra in the 4th cent., taught much 
the same doctrine But this was not Nestorius’s 
teaching, and the idea that it was so is largely due 
to his unfortunate saying about God and an infant, 
for which see below {/). Socrates [EE vii. 32) 
says that he had examined Nestorius’s writings, 
and found that he did not hold these opinions; 
and the extant sermons and fragments, as well as 
EeracHdes, fully bear out this verdict. 

(c) The title ^ Theotokos^ and the communicatio 
idiomatum.--T\iove can be litcle doubt that, though 
Nestorius did not deny that our Lord was God, yet 
much confusion vras produced by his not being able 
to distinguish the abstract fiom the couciete. 
This inability is shared by most of the Syriac- 
speaking Christians of the present day, and is 
found among the Greeks of old time, though in a 
lesser degxee (for manhood’ see below, 

[d]). To them the words ‘God’ and ‘Godhead’ 
were often interchangeable ; and so ‘ man,’ ‘ man- 
hood.’ This is probably due to a defective sense 
of personality. A modem E. Syrian, eg., will 
often say that ‘there is much manhood ’ iii'a room 
w”heu he means that there are many men present 
Hence to Nestorius phrases like ‘God died’ oi 
‘ God was born,’ wdneh meant that ‘ He ^\llo is God 
died,’ or ‘He w'ho is God was born,' implied that 
the Godhead died and was born. In face, he often 
imputed to his opponents the very doctrine which 
many of them imputed to him, that our Lord ow ed 
His origin to His mother. Nestorius had a horror 
of the method of speech which goes back to the 
eailiest Christian ages (for instances see below), 
and is called by the Latins communicatio idio- 
matnm and by the Greeks dvrlSoats ; by which, be- 
cause of the unity of our Lord’s person, the pro- 
perties of one of His natures are referred to wnen 
a title appropriate to the other nature is being 
used. When, e.g.y Ignatius talks of the ‘blocMi of 
God,’ he meaus that He who is God shed His blood 
in His manhood. And so the phrases ‘ God died/ 

‘ God was born,’ however harsh they may sound to 
a modem ear, were common before Nestorius, as 
expressing the fact that He who was bom of the 
Virgin and died upon the Cross was truly 

(3rod. But it would be false to suteifcntc the 
abstract for the conorete in these phrases, and 
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say that *the Godhead died’ or ‘was born.*' The 
fact that Apollinarius delighted in expressions such 
as the above was doubtless one element in setting 
Nestorius against them. 

The watchword of the Nestorian controversy 
was ‘ Theotokos ’ (^eoro/cos, ‘ God-bearer,’ Lat. 
deipara). It had been long in use, and was the 
popular name of the Blessed Mother ; and, as we 
have seen (above, § 2), the prohibition of its use by 
Nestorius roused the fiercest opposition. It can 
only mean ‘ bearer of Him who is God,’ and not, 
as Nestorius supposed, ‘bearer of the Godhead.’ 
It enshrined the vitally important doctrine that 
the same He who was born of Mary was from all 
eternity God the Son, and not only one who was 
inseparably connected with Him. It ought to be 
added that Bgqtokos is not designed to honour Mary, 
but rather to explain the position of her Child, it 
is perhaps unfortunate that it freq^uently gave 
place to the expression ‘mother of God’ 

Beov, ‘ Dei genetrix’), which has not quite the same 
connotation, and may be liable to suggest Mono- 

hysite ideas, which the original 6€ot6kos does not 

o. Cyril himself uses, but very rarely, Oeov 
for BeoTOKos, It must also be observed that the 
question is not whether ‘ Theotokos ’ is a suitable 
name to use (on that matter opinion may legiti- 
mately vary), but whether the doctrine underlying 
the title, that He whom the Virgin bore is the 
same person as the Word of God, is true. The 
title was approved at the Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 (Hefele, iiL 347). 

Some instances of the communicatio idiomatum ia very early 
times may be mentioned. In Ac 315 (< ye killed the Prince of 
life ') we have such an instance : * the Prince of life ’ is a title of 
our Lord's Oodhead, but St. Luke is speaking of His death. A 
striking instance would be Ac 2028 (* the church of God which 
he purchased with his own blood ’), hut we are not quite certain 
of the text ; ‘ God ' is a better supported reading than * the 
Lord,' but it has been suggested by Hort that originally the text 
ran ‘ with the blood of his own Son.’ Other earlv examples are • 
BamabaSt 7 (‘the Son of God . . suffered’); Clement of 
Rome, Cor. 2 (* His sufferings’ ; ‘ God* having preceded, accord- 
ing to Lightfoot and Harnack); Ignatius, Eph. 1 (‘blood of 
God'), Ro?n. 6 (‘suffering of my God ’) ; Tatian, Address to the 
Greeks^ 13 (‘suffering God’), Tertullian, ad Uocor. ii. 3 ('blood 
of God’). 

The word ‘Theotokos' had been used in the 3rd cent by 
Origen, who in his commentaiw on R"*" ."'"c r*' 

exposition 'of the term (Soc EEnuZ , «*. .'-i: 1. . ■ i- 

urgus, JGTom. 1, ‘On the Annunciati* " -.11 'g .i.* • ‘ \ i 
Nicene Chr. Lib.’ xx, 331 ff); and bj Archelaus of Kashkar, 
Bispuixttion vdth Manes, 34 (tO p. 3 IS) in the 4tfa cent, by 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria at the time of the Nicene 
Council (quoted by Theodore t IIE i. 3) , Eusebius, Vit Const 
Hi 43 ; Athanasius, Orat. c. Ana7i. iv. 32 ; Basil, Ep. cceix , ‘Of 
the Holy Trinity’; Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. ci , ‘ad Ole- 
donium ’ ; and by others. 

The title was no real difficulty^ to the Anti- 
ochenes, who recognized its antiquity and its 
meaning ; and it did not stand in the way of union. 
Even Nestorius, when all went against him (for, as 
we have seen, the Antiochenes were much less for 
him than against Cyril) exclaimed : ‘ Let Mary be 
called Theotokos if jou will, and let all disputing 
cease’ (Soc, HE vii. 34), In a Greek fragment 
quoted by Loofs {Nestorianco, p. 353) he is nulling 
to tolerate the term ‘ as long as the Virgin is not 
ms^e a goddess ’ ; in a sermon (Loofs, p. 276) he 
suggests BeoUxo^ (‘one who receives God’) rather 
tliau He wished, like , Theodore (see 

above, §i), to introduce the term dvBptoT&roKos (‘man- 
bearer ’) as a complement to Beoroxes, but he pre- 
ferred (‘ Christ-hearer ’). Yet up to the 

end of his life, as we see again and again in Hera- 
clidee^ he attacked tlie term BsotBkos. (For two 
elaborate notes on this term see Pearson, Expos, 
of th^ Greed, ^t. iii., p. 318, notes 36, 37.) 

(d) Favourite expressions of Nestorius. — He 
always speaks of ‘ two hypostases ’ in Christ. It 
seems fairly clear that he uses the word iTTberaa-ts 
in its earlier sense of ‘ substance,’ and that he 
means by ‘ two hypostases ’ our Lord’s two natures. 


But he causes some confusion by talkiijg of the 
two hypostases and their two ‘ characteristics ’ or 
‘natures’ (^to-ets). His persistent refusal to see 
any other possible sense of vTba-raa-LS, though 
another sense had become common long before his 
d^ (above, § 3), is a justification of Socrates’ opinion 
{HE vii. 32) that he was ignorant (see below, § 6). 
A little later the Council of Chalcedon fixed the 
terminology by affirming that m our Lord there 
was one Birdo-raaLS, one Trpbaooirov, two natures, 
‘mthout confusion, without change, without 
rending, without separation’^ (d^ruTxiirws, drptirTcos, 
ddiatpiTiios, dx^pio-rcos [Hefele, iii. 350]). 

In man^ passages of Nestorius ‘ a man ’ is used 
where it is charitable to suppose that ‘ manhood ’ 
is meant (see above (c)). The use of this particular 
concrete for this particular abstract is found in 
older writers, such as Athanasius, who uses the 
phrase ‘ the Man from Mary ’ when he is speaking 
of our Lord’s humanity {Orat. c. Arian. iv. 35; 
so i. 45, etc.). Also in the Exposition of Faith 
{^Kdea-Ls) Athanasius three times uses the expression 
6 KvpiaKbs dvBpcairos for ‘the Lord’s humanity* (also 
elsewhere) ; and subsequent writers followed him, 
Latins translating it by Homo Dominicus. But 
Augustine, who had used this phrase, later dis- 
approved of it {Retract. I. xix. 8). Kobertson 
remarks (p. 83) that Athanasius did not employ 
‘ man’ for ‘ manhood ’ carelessly, nor in an ambigu- 
ous context, and that there is no doubt of Ms 
meaning. But, had he lived a century later, 
Athanasius would probably have used different 
language. In this connexion it should be added 
that certain NT expiessions like 1 Ti 2® (‘one 
mediator . . . [himself] man, Christ Jesus’) and 
1 Co 15’*'^ (‘ the second man is of heaven ’) are not 
relevant to the present subject. In these ‘ man ’ 
is not used for ‘ mankind.’ But it is quite Biblical 
to speak of our Lord as ‘ a man ’ (cf. Jn S'*®, Ac 2-- 

I731). 

The metaphors ‘temple,’ ‘veil,’ ‘vesture,’ and 
‘instrument’ {bpyavov) are veiy common in Nes- 
torius, as they had been in Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. In themselves they are unobjectionable ; 
their context must determine whether they are 
suitable. If it is the ‘ manhood ’ that is the temple, 
or vesture, etc., the phrases are perfectly orthodox. 
But, if ‘a man’ is the temple, etc., they may 
reasonably be objected to as erroneous. A few 
examj)les out of a great number are the following : 

‘ Mary did not bear the Godhead but a man {homvnerr^, the 
inseparable instrument of the Divinity’ (Loofs, p. 205), ‘The 
manhood (av^pajTronjra), the instrument of the Godhead of God 
the Woid’ (p. 247) ‘The Creature did not hear the Creatoi, 
but bore a man {dvBp(^Trov), the instrument of [the] Godhead ’ 
(p. 252). ‘The Lord was clothed with our nature . . , the 
vesture of [the] Godhead, the insepaiable clothing of the divine 
substance ’(p 293). *I said that the temple was pabb.ble, and 
not God who quickens the temple which has suffered ’ (Hera- 
clides [Bedpan, p 318 ; Nau, p. 202]). 

It is much more difficult to find an orthodox 
sense for the expression <rvvd<p€La (‘connexion’), by 
which the union effected by the Incarnation is 
expressed by Nestorius and Theodore. This is 
symptomatic of the whole trend of their teaching, 
towards the conception of two distinct beings 
joined together, though joined inseparabJy. They 
objected to the expression ^ycoais (‘ union’), holding 
that it conveyed the idea of a confusion of the 
human and divine natures. But the main objec- 
tion to (rvvd(p€La was that it spoke of a conjunction 
of the Word with a man, not of human nature with 
the Word. 

Nestorius also frequently uses the word irpbao}- 
TTov. But he uses it veiy ambi^ously. Thus he 
several times speaks in Heraclides of the irpbaojTrov 
of the Godhead and the Tpba-coirov of the manhood 
(Bedjan, p. ^9 ; Nau, p. 183, etc.) ; and so he says 
in a passage of a sermon which we have only in 
Latin (Loofs, p. 255) : ‘ Christ took the person 
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{personas^) of the nature that was in debt and 
through it paid the debt as a son of Adana/ He 
affirms, indeed, one Trpdcrcairoy in our Lord, but he 
frequently appears to conceive of two persons 
(TTodo-ij^a) nnited as to make one person {Hera- 
iltfks [I3edjan, ])p. 94, 305, etc. ; Nan, pp. 61, 193, 
etc.]}. 

It is, however, not so much by his technical 
terms (even though they show much confusion) 
that Nestorius must be judged as by the general 
character of his teaching. Theological terminology 
was in the process of construction; as we have 
seen, technical words changed their meaning, and 
it was an indirect benefit of the early heresies that 
they forced men to think more clearly and to define 
their terms. In the matter of technical phrase- 
ology we shall do well even to stretch a point in 
giving Nestorius the benefit of the doubt whenevei 
we are able to do so with a clear conscience. And 
it must also be remembered that most Christian 
thinkers of the first few centuries of our era were 
somewhat vague in their ideas of ‘personality.’ 
Even when we have fixed on proper words to express 
the ‘ persons ’ of the Holy Trinity, we still have to 
find suitable t-erminology for ‘ personality ’ in man, 
for the word ‘person’ cannot mean exactly the 
same thing when we are speaking of the distinc- 
tions in the Holy Trinity as when we are speaking 
of the ‘ personality ’ of oui selves or of the Incarnate 
Lord \Ve may, therefore, now pass over Nes- 
torius’s technical terms and endeavour to estimate 
the general meaning of his teaching. 

(e) Examples of Nestorius^ s teaching, — The 
counter-anathematisms were directed against those 
of Cyril, and ascribe to him Apollinarism pure and 
simple. But, in doing so, they run to the opposite 
extreme. The seventh, e.g,^ when literally trans- 
lated, runs as follows : I 

‘ If any one says that the man who was created of the Virgin 
and in the Virgin is the Only-begotten who was born from the 
bosom of the Father before the morning-star (luciferum)^ and 
does not rather confess that he became partaker of the designa- 
tion of Only-begotten because of connexion (wutionem) with 
him who is naturally the Only-begotten of the Father, and also 
says that any other than Emmanuel is Jesus, let him be ana- 
thema’ ([see Loofs, p. 214, for the Latin of Marius Mercator, and 
Hefele, hi. 3(3, for a rather free English translation). 

Some of the other counter-anathematisms are 
scarcely less ‘Nestorian/ Some are ambiguous; 
others charge Cyril with affirming what he never 
did affirm. On the other hand, Nestorius rejects 
an exaggeration of Nestorianism in his 6th anathe- 
matism : 

* If any one after the Incarnation calls another than Christ the 
Logos ... let hmi be anathema ’ ; 

but from the rest of this 6th auathematism it is 
not easy to draw any good sense, 

From other writing of Nestorius may be cited a 
few examples, in addition to those aheady given. 
In some Nestorius appi caches a position which it 
is difficult to distinguish from true Nestoriauism ; 
in others he approaches orthodox doctrine. Cassian 
quotes him as saying : ‘ No one bears one who was 
before herself’ (‘nemo anteriorem se parit’), and 
almost the same words (witli ‘ antiquiorem’) occur 
in his first letter to Pope Coelestine (Loofs, pi>. 168, 
351). On one occasion {ib, p. 352), with reference 
to the name ‘ Theotokos,’ he asks if, because the 
babe John was filled with the Holy Ghost from 
his mother’s womb, one ought to call Elisabeth 
‘ Pneumatotokos ’ (‘ Spirit-hearer ’) — a question 
wffiicb shows him to have been either a hopelessly 
confused thinker, or else (if the relation of the Son 
of Mary to the Logos is to be compared with that 
of John to the Ho^ Spirit) a confiimed ‘ Nestorian/ 
Another saying (Loots, p. 292) which is decidedly 
ambiguous is : 

^Thc same (o was both babe and Lord of the babe . . . 
the same was babe and inhabitant (ohc^p) of the babe.’ 

The phrases ‘Lord of the babe’ and ‘inhabitant 


of the babe ’ seem to point to two persons, namely 
‘the Lord’ (‘the inhabitant’) and ‘the babe,’ 
even though they be united with ‘the same.’ In 
one of his sermons (Loofs, p. 3271) Nestorius 
says : 

’ The babe that is seen ... is Son eternal in respect of that 
which is hidden, Son, Creator (SyjixLovpyos) of all. , . , For the 
babe is God in his own right (auTe^ouo-tos) ’ 

Here we have a much closei appioach to the con- 
ception of the single pel sonality of our Lord. 

Nestorius repeateci Theodore’s language about 
the Logos dwelling in Christ, and about the in- 
dwelling being due to God’s good pleasure (ei;So/cia). 
He said that ne was willing to worship ‘ him that 
is borne on account of him that bears ’ (Bethune- 
Baker, pp. 44, 93, 153). 

In Heraclides the language is very diftuse and 
the arguments often difficult to follow ; they are on 
the whole better balanced than those of his earlier 
works, though they include much that is ambigu- 
ous. The following is a specimen (Bethune-Bakei, 

p. 86) : 

‘He passed through blessed Mar 3 ^ ... I said that God the 
Word “passed” and not “was born,” because He did not 
receive a bcg’nrimg from her But the two natures being united 
are one Christ. And He who “ was boi n of the Father as to the 
di'.imiy,” and “from the holy Virgin as to tl-e humanity,” 
IS, and IS staled, one; foi of the two iiatiiitc there w-a-s 
a union. . . . The two natures unconfused I confess to bo 
one Christ.’ [He goes on to argue against the name * Theo- 
tokos.’] 

It must be added that his summary of his own 
position m Heraclides is hopelessly confused (Bed- 
jan, p. 128 f. ; Nau, p. 83). It contains a state- 
ment of Christ’s sinlessness ; but it shows all the 
old inability to see the difference between the 
I abstract and the concrete. 

{f \ The srnnng about God vtid an infant . — ^This 
I saying is so inipoitaiit historically that it must be 
considered scq.aiately. Sociates {EE vii. 34) re- 
poiLs Nestorius as saying at Lphesus during the 
time of waiting for the Antiochenes : ‘ I would not 
name him who is two or three months old God ’ 
rhv y€v6fjL€vov bifiTjmXov Kai rpifiifjvatov oIik Si,!' 
6vo/iidcraL/ja). This saying embittered the people 
against Nestorius more than any other, and was 
doubtless one gieat reason for attributing to him 
the heresy of Paul of Saiuosata (see above (&)). 
Nestorius deals uiUi this saying in HemeUdes, and 
either he or his Syriac translator gives another 
turn to the sentence (Bedjan, p. 202 ; Nau, p. 121). 
Here it is made to run ; ‘ I do not say that God is 
aged two or three months.’ In the Acts of the 
Council of Ephesus we read {Mansi, iv. 1181) that 
Nestorius was reported to the Council as saying 
that it IS not right concerning God to speak of 
suckling or birth from the Virgin. ‘ So also then ’ 
(continued the witness Theodotus, who had been 
his friend) ‘ he frequently said dijj.Vjpatop' ^ rpLfjLrjvaiov 
Seiv The last words, Bethune- 

Baker remarks (p. 79 n.), would be read by no 
Greek scholar in any other way than as they are 
explained in Heraclides ^ i.e. ‘that God ought not 
to be called two or three months old.’ But he 
perhaps forgets that, as a matter of fact, Nestorius 
was 71 ot understood in this sense ; for there is not 
the slightest ground for supposing that Socrates 
wilfully distorted his speech. The Greek-speaking 
people of the 5th cent, were not ‘ Greek scholars ’ 
— nor was Nestorius. And therefore it is by no 
means certain that (supposing that the words were 
exactly as given in the Acts of the Council) Nes- 
torius, when he spoke them, meant what Heraclides 
suggests. For what is the meaning of the phrase 
in Heraclides^. The proposition that ‘a two or 
three months’ old child is not Ghid ’ is perfectly 
intelligible, however erroneous it may be* But 
there is no satisfactory sense in the phrase ‘God is 
not two or three months okL’ No one would 
dream of affirming that He waSt And, if Nestorius 
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really did mean sucli a foolish thing hy words 
nttered on the spur of the moment, we cannot 
conceive why he should have repeated it ‘ often ’ 
(woXXdKis), If * no Greek scholar ’ could understand 
it otherwise, why did it make such a sensation in 
the Council of Ephesus ? The letter of the Council 
to the emperors (Mansi, iv. 1235 if.) has the say- 
ing thus : rbp Sifiyipoiov Kal rpcfiripalop debp oi 

X4y{a, which shows that the Council understood the 
saying as Socrates did ; in this form it can only 
mean ‘ I do not call one who is two ox three months 
old God.’ Assuredly no one present would have 
affirmed that ‘ God was two or three months old.’ 
And, if that were the meaning of the saying, why 
did not Nestorius explain it at once, when he found 
what a sensation it caused ? Under these circum- 
stances the suspicion arises that in the heat of the 
moment, and very probably without meaning quite 
all that he said, Nestorius made the statement 
attributed to him by Socrates, whether it was in 
the exact words given in the History, or in those 
given in the Acts of the Council, or in the letter to 
the emperors ; and that on reflexion he made the 
explanation which is found in Heraclides. The 
explanation has aU the appearance of being an 
after- thought. 

5 . The solution of the question of the person- 
ality of our Lord. — Before yve come to a conclusion 
as to Nestorius’s own teaching, let us consider how 
the question was solved by Cyril and hy the 
Antiochenes, whose united efforts pr^ared the 
way for the definitions of the Conncil of Chalcedon. 
The creed composed by the Antiochenes, and 
accepted by Cyril as true, and incorporated hy 
him in his celebrated letter to John of Antioch, 
written on the conclusion of the union, and known 
as Lmtmtur coeli (Mansi, v, 301 ff ; for the Greek 
of the creed see Hefele, iii. 131 n.), is of the greatest 
importance. It ran as follows : 

‘ We confess therefore our Lord Jesus Cfhrist, the Son of God, 
tho Onl>-be£rotten. peifecb God and perfect man, of a reasonable 
soul and bod\ , before t^je ages begotten of the Father 

as to the Godhead, bi;: '‘he drys r’--- ’ tl’c -■-!£ (r:,v 
avr6v),ior us and fo O!.* at'o'', cf - > 

the manhood ; the ‘■a 0 < ru '■u r.'t i i< , 1 -r 

as to the Godaead and ^ f o*'i -ub i* .. i i,a .i- to ihe man- 
hood For there has oi ii <i ■ o'- . . vo natures 

(^tVecuj'),* wherefore we <;oiJtes!s one unnst, one Won, one Lord. 
Accoruing to th's trioi’ght (ci>voiav) of the union without 
mingJirig (a<royyvrov) wn ‘“onfess tnr )ij’\ Vugiri [to be] Tlif o- 
toho', necause God t'u Word was inado liesb (crapvwC~,t'aL) p'kI 
became '.iranunr (<'iar‘9,'oj:rf}crac), and from the ^ cry coiKxption 
mined to flnnteh tht, temple v.nieh JIo took of ber. 13 ul we 
know that tne theo!iV-‘'^’i‘5 nuke some or tne evangel. ca’i and 
apo'-to 'cal utterarexs about the Loid icfei m conmon to tne 
one person (T/idcrorov), aM<[ separate otheis a& [rffcnnx'i Jo the 
t“ o natii’-es, and apply those whien are divuie (^Lo-rp -J?) to 
the Godhead of Chr.-.l, but t^-Ose which are humble [ceal with 
the humiliation] to HiS raarmood ’ 

Here we have a perfectly orthodox statement of 
doctrine from_ the school that was supposed to 
favour Nestorius. Nothing could be more explicit 
than its positive affirmation that our Lord is one 
person, «md nothing better than the statement of 
the distincrion of the two natures. If the sus- 
pected word ‘ temple ’ occurs, the context makes it 
quite dear that it means * manhood ’ and not ‘ a 
man.’ With the last sentence, which is an addition 
^ the (^eed as originaliy compiled, but is included 
m Cyril’s letter to John of Antioch, compare 
Cyril’s fourih anathematism. 

Side by side with this confession of faith we may 
set Cyril’s teaching, both as first put out in his 
anathematisms (Hefele, iii, 31 f.) and then as ex- 
plained by him p. 122). In the second anathe- 
ma t^m Ojril speaks of the Word * hypos tatically 
uniting’ Himself with the flesh, i.e. with human 
nature. In the third he repudiates the word * con- 
nexion’ ((TvpdtpetcL} and speaks of a ‘conjunction 
m physical union’ {trwbdtp ri m& haxTcp ipvcrLK^p), 
It was these last words that especially aroused 
oj^position, though it was a traditional phrase (see 


above, § 3 (c)). And Cyril therefore in his« 8 xplana- 
tion asserted that 

‘ Christ had a reasonable human spirit (irpevn-a), and that no 
mixing and mingling and no coniu?ion of the natures in Chiist 
had taken place ; but, on the contrary, that the Word of God is 
m His own nature unchangeable and incapable of suffering. 
But in the flesh one and the same Christ and only-begotten 
Son of God suffered for us’ (tianslation revised from Hefele, 
iii. 122) 

It is the bright spot in tlie rather sordid history 
of the controversy that Cyril and the Antiochenes 
showed silch a spirit of mutual forbearance, and 
that each endeavoured to understand the real 
meaning of the other Yet even modem writers 
have sarcastically spoken of both J ohn of Antioch 
and Cyril ‘eating their words’ and unworthily 

f iving up their opinions. The piesent writer 
elieves this to be an erroneous view of history ,* 
and that John and Cyril had in reality agreed all 
along in their theology, though they had expressed 
themselves difleiently. No histoiical character 
has been so varu>ii-lv bidgcfl n- Cyril.’ But. with 
all his faults of imp niio-ii} and temper, he has the 
merit of having seized the real point of the contro- 
versy. When this was once done, it was possible, 
hy explanation of the words used on either side, to 
arrive at a satisfactory agreement. The crucial 
point was that it was es'=eritial for a true Incarna- 
tion that He who was with the Father from aB 
eternity, very God of very God, should be the self- 
same He who was born of the Virgin, and should 
not merely have been joined, however inseparably, 
to the child of the Virgin. It was equally essen- 
tial that His Godhead and His manhood should 
not be fused into something else, or confusedly 
commingled. On these points Cyiil and the 
Antiochenes agreed. 

Two methods of expression which affirm that 
our Lord is a single Person must here be men- 
tioned. 

(a) Impersonality of our Lords manhood , — This 
has been the usual way of expressing the single 
personality. The personality is said to reside in 
our Lord’s Godhead as pie-existent, and therefore 
the humanity is said to be impersonal in itself, but 
personal in Him only (Bethune-Baker, p. 98). 
This does not mean that the human nature of 
Chnst is in any way imperfect. It is peihaps 
more accurate to put it, as Bethune-Baker sug- 
gests, that our Lord’s human nature ‘is never 
impersonal, because it has His personality fiom 
the first’; which is another way of stating the 
same truth. But it would be pure Nestorianism 
to say that our Loid’s manhood had a personality 
other than that of His Godhead. 

{b) The ^hypostatic uniond — This phrase has 
been generally approved as expressing that in our 
Lord there are two natures united in one hypo- 
stasis or person. As we have seen, Cyril uses the 
expression, and it was used at a synod held undei 
him at Alexandria (Hefele, iii. 29). It is this 
‘hypostatic union ’ that is the justification of the 
mod.e of expression called commumcatio idiomatum 
(above, § 4 ). But, though the phrase ‘ hypostatic 
union’ is a valuable one when properly understood, 
it is doubtless capable of a wrong meaning. It has 
already been mentioned (above, § 3 ) that Athanasius 
(or another writer of his school) repudiated it in 
the sense of ‘ union of substance’ ; and so Nestorius 
understood it to mean a union which resulted in 
one nature (Nau, p. xv). Even taking iy 7 r< 5 <rra(rts in 
its later sense of ‘ person,’ the phrase might mean 
‘ the uniting of two persons so as to make them 
one person.’ In fact, this is a good instance of 
a technical term being a good servant but a bad 
master. We have here also to ‘ get behind words.’ 
6. Conclusion from the evidence as to Nestorius 
1 For opposite views of Cyril’s character Gibbon and Hefele 
^ould Tm read. But, while both take a decided line. Hefele 
18 flnpwrtiality itself as compared with Gibbon. 
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and Nes|orianisin. — Very different verdicts have 
been given, since the discovery of Heraclides, on 
the question whether Nestorius was a Nestorian. 
On the one hand, Bedjan and Nau, the editor and 
translator of the hook, think thnt, even after the 
explanations offered iii ii Xe;'ioriu'= would have 
been condemned as heretical. 

‘ We must not forget that the two natures involve with him 
two distinct h;s postages and two persons (piosdpons) united 
together bj* snnple loan a"d exchange ’ (Xau, p xxviii) 

On the oihei hand, Betlmne-Bakei, on an ex- 
amination not only of Heraclides. but also of the 
other -writings, considers Nestorius orthodox ; and, 
what IS lather surprising, seems to think him an 
able man (pp. 122, 175 ff.) : 

‘The ideas foi which Nestorius in common with the whole 
school of Antioch contended, really won the day'; ‘Nestorius 
himself was sacrificed “ to save the face” of the Alexandrines * 
(p 207). 

The present writei cannot take so rosy a view of 
the matter as this, and especially dissents from 
the last three statements, it seems much moie in 
accordance with the evidence to hold that Nestorius 
sometimes used heretical and sometimes orthodox 
language. If we may suppose that we have 
Eeraclides as it left Nestorius’s pen, unaltered hy 
the Syiiac translator, we have, indeed, a better 
presentment of doctrine than in some of his other 
writings, though even in Beraclides the tendency 
is heretical, and the expressions, e.p., about two 
TTpda-oijTra aie hard to reconcile with true teaching. 
On the other hand, we can scarcely, with Nan, 
adduce the expressions about two hypostases as 
heretical, as ‘hypostasis’ is here used in the oldei 
sense of ‘substance.’ And we may hope that, 
when freed from the temptation that besets an 
eloquent and popular preacher of saying rather 
more than on calm reflexion he would have written, 
and when in seclusion he had more time for think- 
ing out the problem and for writing on it at 
leisure, Nestorius to a great extent rid himself of 
his errors. For his heresy, if he was a Nestorian, 
was due to confusion of thought. We probably 
cannot come to a better conclusion than that of 
the contemporary historian, Socrates, who, though 
he mentioned Nestorius’s faults, especially as a 
ersecutor, candidly endeavoured to ‘ he unbiassed 
y the criminations of his adversaries’ [HE vii. 32), 
Socrates, having perused his writings, ‘ found him 
to be an ignorant man ’ ; he ‘ found that he did 
not deny Christ’s Godhead,’ but that he was 
‘ scared at the term Theotokos as though it -were a 
bugbear ’ (or ‘ hobgoblin ’). This wa^s due, Socrates 
says, to the fact that, though eloquent, he wa's nob 
w^ell educated, and did not know the_ ‘ancient 
expositors.’ The conclusion, then, which seems 
most suitable to the evidence is that, w’hile Nes- 
torins was not a systematic and consistent nplioldei 
of what we call ‘Nestorianism,’ yet he sometimes 
spoke erroneously ; and, even if we give him the 
benefit of the doubt with regard to technical terms, 
it is difficult to acquit him altogetlier of a certain 
amount of heresy, and of a heiesy which is par- 
ticularly dangerous. 

He fully saw the danger of the opposite error, 
even though it was not as openly expressed as in 
the immediately succeeding age. But errors are 
usually the result of reaction from another erioi ; 
Apollinarisni was a reaction from Arianism, Nes- 
torianism from Apollinarisni, as afterwards Enty- 
cManism was a reaction from Nestorianism. It is 
not always easy to hit the golden mean between 
two doctrinal extremes. Nestorius could see no 
mean between his teaching and that of Apollinarius, 
and, as a consequence, he also, like Apollinarius, 
tended to destroy the Incarnation, though in an 
opposite manner. But he was a foolish and obsti- 
nate man, who did not see the outcome of his own 
teaching. Had he explained it as Cyril and the 


Antiochenes explained theirs, his future would 
have been a happier one. As it was, he who began 
by persecuting heretics vras himself persecuted as 
a heietic till the day of his death. 

7. Wnting-s of Nestorius — (a) The following- works of 
Nestorius are now extant : The Book of nves^rved 

in Syriac (see § 3 above) ; the ' ■ . 1 

to Cyril, pipser' ed in a Lat. t- 'I 

211); a Greek homih, On tl . I 

preserved among' the sermon * ■ 

thiee Greek homilies, On the Temptatu ''S " ; » 

pr'''*’*'."'! i . - 1 tr. (Manus Mercator I 

-1 '' *' ■' , iP.ti the fragments are extant; parts ot ttiese 

homilies have been made up into a single homily attributed to 
Chrysostom); Letters (some m Greek) to Cyril, Ctnlestine, 
Coalestius the Pelagian, John of Antioch, the empeior Theo- 
dosius, and others (Loofs, p 165 ff ) : Nau also tr , es (p. 370) 
two versions of a letter to tl" i - ’ . cip e, which 

■ . • , Sermons, 

j 1 .. ■ ^ creator, but also in fragments 

, . , I I , , < • in the ‘1“^= -a i-1- - r - - - ' f 

I . - V. ^ . c'( < ' p 225ff.), . 1 - 

paschUes (Loofs, p. 208) and the Tragei , - p _ ■’> ■ 
which see below (c). 

(b) Probably unautnentic works . — ^The Lit irgy of yestoniis, 
still used by the E Synan or Nestonan ChrisLuns, is almost 
certainly not the work of that writer It is not a complete 
liturgy, but an Anaphora onJ}-, bo»*rmving the first part o‘ the 
service, and also the conclusnn from the older L<tnrgy 0 . b'." 
Apostles Addaiand Man, which is the pnncipal U'«‘'d 

by the E S^naiTJ It >s not of the type of iicurgj with winch 
Nestorius was familiar either at Antioch or at Constantinople, 
but IS of the E. S\nan famih. though it is influenced to ^-ome 
extent the Bjzanfne rite It was piobablv composed bv an 
E. Syrian who bad a Constantinople liturg}” before him, and 
v,-, 1 (I ; i-.; f .. , home time before Narsai, i,e 

..<■ -It* > 'V * 

Besiues tne sermons mentioned above, P. Batiffol has sug- 
ge'a^'ed that 52 homilies preserved among the works of various 
orihodox writ^'is ai« in reality the work of Nestorius (iii? ix. 

... a .1 . r . r 


because in a sermon we find a somewhat unusual phrase -which 
w^as used by Nestorius, the sermon must be attributed to him 
BatiffoTs suggestion has not been veiv favourably rcce’vcd 
On the general question of assigning the aut’-orship of serirons, 
It maj be lemarked that thexe is nothing strange if one ot 
Nestoiiub s own sermons has been attributea to a preechei like 
Chiysostom, and preserved among his woiks Tiicv weip both 
of the Antiochene school of thought, and all Anno^ hcres rad 
much in common in the way of literary style and line of rea«!oii- 
ing; bes’cles, the worst heretic (and we need not think worse 
of Nestorius than that he was a very confused thinkei) does 
not alw’a\ s preach heresy. 

In addition to the above woiks there are extant Twelw 
Synao AnatheTnatisms, given in Svr. and Lat by Assemain 
Orient, in ji. 199-202) and in Lat by Loofs (p. 220). But 
these are of very doubtful authenticity. 

(c) Oid lists of Nestorws’s works — Gennadius, who continued 
Jerome’s Lues of Illvstnous Men after his death, says that 
Nebtonus wrote many treatises on various questions while still 
in Antioch, and that these were already tainted with his error. 
After he went to Constantinople, he wrote a w’ork On the In- 
carnation, on 62 passages of the tienptures (Gennadius, de Vtr. 
lUiistr 54). These works of Nestonus are not now extant. 

The Synao translator of Heraclides says that both T^opastlqbs 
{=Theopasehites)M\(i^h^ Trapfidy were written as an apology 
against tno&e who blamed Nesrorius for having demanded a 
council. ‘Theopaschites’ la a nickname given to an opponent, 
and had alreadj been used, if a Syriac w-riter is to be trusted, 
by Gregory of Nazianzu3(R Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Synacus, 
Oxford, 1S79-1901, u 4367), in the 6th cent, it was applied to 
the Monophybttes m connexion: with the addition to the 
Trisajion of the words ‘One of the Trinity -was crucified' 
(Hefele, 111 457 f). It was somewhat like the older nickname 
‘Patnpassiaiis,’ V’hich denoted those who were said to hold 
that the Father suffered. 

In Audibhu’a list of Nestorius'a writings are given* the 
Tragedy, Beraclides, a Leltet to Cosmas (i.ot extant), the 
Liturgy of Bestoi ius (see abov e), a book of Letters, and a book 
of Soniilies and (Bethune-Baker, p. 26), 

8. The later Nestorians.— (a) Within the Rotnan 
empire , — It has already been stated (above, § 2 ) 
that the Antiochenes were doctrinally divided 
among themselves. After the general acceptance 
of the union arranged by John and Cyril .some of 
the bishops finally refused to assent to it, and, 
openly siding witli Nestorius, were deprived of 
their sees. Several of them seem to have travelled 
eastwards, no doubt taking -with them those of 
their priests and deacons who supported them, and 
reinforced the E. Syrian Church (see below). 
Whatever view we take of Nestcfrius’s own teach- 
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ing, some of these Antiochene extremists were 
tlioioiighgoing ‘ Nestorians,’ and it is to them 
that the K. Syrian Church owed its knowledge of 
the controversy. Yet for a considerable time Nes- 
torianism retained some footing in the Koman 
empire itself; e g.y Cosmas Indicopleustes, the 
weU-known traveller and geographical writer, who 
lived in Egypt, and published his books in 547, is 
said to have been one of its adheients (Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii, n. 116; DCB iv. 32’’). 

{h) In the Persian empire, — The ^East Syrian’ 
Church, or, as it proudly calls itself, * the Church 
of the East,’ had existed, in all probability, from 
the Apostolic Age ; but, it being the Church of 
the Persian empire, its members were a good deal 
cut off from their brethren who were subject to 
the Roman emperor, and the separation ever tended 
to increase. It was fostered by the civil authori- 
ties for political purposes. Yet it is somewhat 
surprising to learn that the E. ^rians knew 
nothing officially of the Council of Nicsea till 410. 
Similarly, they did not hear of the Chris bological 
controversies of the Roman empiie until they were 
practically decided there. The dissentient Antioch- 
enes would not give them a favourable account of 
Cwil and of the proceedings at the First Council 
or Ephesus, and to this day they hold that Nes- 
torius Avas unjustly condemned, and reckon him, 
Avith Diodorus and Theodore, among the ‘Greek 
doctors’ whom they commemorate on the fifth 
Friday after Epiphany. They bear witness to the 
absence of personal connexion between Nestorius 
and their Church by not including him among the 
* Syrian doctors,’ i,e, those of the ‘ Church of the 
East.’ They accepted the ‘Tome’ of Leo and the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon as part of their 
Sunhadhusy or book of canon laAv ; and their final 
separation from the Orthodox did not take place 
till about the time of the conquest of the Persian 
empire by the Muhammadans in the 7th century. 

Their missions in the Avhole continent of Asia 
were extensive ; the foundation of the old Church 
in India, that of the ‘ Christians of St. Thomas ’ in 
^Malabar, Avas due to them, and is attested by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes in the 6th cent. {DCB i. 
693^) ; a monument at Si-ngan-fu in China still 
bears Avitness to their activity in that country; 
and their evangelistic zeal gave rise to the story 
of Prester John. But this Church which spread 
all over Asia is now reduced to the ‘ shadow of a 
shade,’ and finds its home, to the number of 100,000 
souls or more, in the mountains of Kurdistan, and 
in the neighbouring plains of Adharbaijan in 
Persia and of N. Mesopotamia in Asiatic Turkey. 

The great school of tne Nestorians was at Edessa, 
or Ur-hai. After the death of Rabbulas, Cyril’s 
great supporter, Ibas succeeded as bishop of that 
city, and fostered Nestorian teaching. But they 
were finally driven out of Edessa in 489 by the 
emperor Zeno, and they then established their 
school at Nisibis. 

(c) D<y the E, Syrians hold Nestorian doctrine ? — 
This m not an easy question to answer fully; 
there k, however, no necessary connexion betAveen 
it and that already considerea, whether Nestorius 
was a Nestorian. Tliere can be no doubt that 
some of the E. Syrian Avriters have used decidedly 
Nestorian language* Yet on the whole it is re- 
markable hoAv free their liturgical and synodical 
language, in particular, is from it. There is, how- 
ever, a phrase to which they cling tenaciously, 
and which must he considered. They affirm that 
in Christ there are two kydni, two qnumiy one 
parmpd (the Syriac words are given as prononnced 
by them, though the plural termination is often 
mther than -i). The first of these terms, hydna, 
is ‘nature’ ; the second, qnumdy is inrS^Tao-is ; 
the third is Trp6<royiror transliterated. It seems 


clear that, like Nestorius, the E. Syrian (J^ristians 
take iTrScrraaLs in its oldest sense of ‘substance,’ 
and so they talk of the gnumd of the Godhead and 
the qnumd of the manhood. If Ave may acquit 
Nestorius, when he spoke of ‘ tAvo hyposteises,^ of 
meaning by that term two persons, we may cer- 
tainly also acquit the E. Syrians of doing so. 
They try to make a distinction betAveen kydnd 
and qnumd, when speaking of our Lord, but really 
they mean much the same thing by both Avords. 
We may notice that both they and their neigh- 
bours, the Monophysites or W. Syrians (knoAvn as 

* Jacobites ’), speak of the three qnumi in the Holy 

Trinity, not of three We see, therefore, 

here some inconsistency. For a very careful dis- 
cussion of these and other Syriac technical terms 
see the appendix (by another pen) to Bethune- 
Baker’s Nestorius and his Teaching (p. 212 ff.). ^ It 
is very generally agreed that, Avhatever vitality 
‘ Nestorianism ’ may have had in the past in the 
E. Syrian writers, it is noAV entirely dead among 
these Christians. It is an example of their con- 
fusion of thought that in the oath taken by their 
bishops they affirm that Christ has one will, one 
power, and is confessed in two hydni, two qnumi, 
and one ^parsupd of filiation ’ (the last k a very 
common phrase in their writers). But Mono- 
theletisra was the very opposite error to Nestorian- 
km (Nau, p. xii), 

Litbrature —Socrates Scholasticus, JSB Aii. 29-S6 CEng. 
tr, m Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Oxford, 1891); J. D. 
Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima CoUectio, 
Florence, 1759-98 (includes the collections of Labb4, Oossart, 
and others), iv. and v. ; C. J. Hefele, Hist of the Councils of 
the Church, Eng Ir., Edinburgh, 1894-96, ui. ; F. Nau, Fes- 
forius' le here d’Heraclide de Damas, Fr. tr., Paris, 1910 ; the 
Synac text (<«aine title), ed. P. Bedjan, do. 1910 ; J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, Ftstonus and Ms Teaching, F 

Loofs, j^estoriana, Halle, 1905, >> 1 ' /*’./ ' .i 

History of Christian Doctrine, Cam’'rKVc. ^ d i . E G: )boi! 
Decline and Fall of the Moma.i Fhi, ", 1.‘ 37m -■' s 
(many subsequent edd.), ch. xLiJ , J. C Rooertson, HibL 
of the Christian Church, do. If 75 i' , G T. Stokes artt. 

* Nestorianism,’ ‘Nestorius,’ mDCjS; W Bright, art 

no. 7,’ m DCB; H. B. Swete, art ‘Thf*- >!' • - o' M' .■» - 'i.' 
in DCB; M. Bri&re, Revue de VOnent , .ii . 

Iff., * La L6gende syriaque de Nestonuf ' A I:,\' Tcic, //■ ' 
of Dogma, Eng. tr, London, 1894-99; H M Rc'-o.i, 
tonus the Nestorian,’ in /I w ’ . A. C Koadiam, 

‘ Nestorius and OrthodoA^,’ '\k\ . -15 j 404, J. Pear- 

son, An Exposition of the Creed, London, 1659 (quotations 
from Burton's ed., Oxfoid, 1870); R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, London, 1594-97, v. 62 (an admirable summary of doc- 
trine). 

For the later Nestorians see J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca 
Onentalis, Rome, 1719-28, iii. and iv. ; E. A W. Budge, The 
Book of Governors ; the Historia Monastica of Thomas of Marga, 
Syr. text and Eng. tr., 2 vols , I^ndon, 1893 (some valuable bio- 
graphies) ; A J Maclean and W. H Browne, The Cathoheos 
of the East and his People, do 1892 , W A Wigram, Introd. 
to the Hist of the Assyinan Church, 100-6U0 A P , do. 1910 (a 
history of the Nestorians); G. P. Badger, The Festorians and 
their Rituals, do. J. MaCLJ^AN. 

NETHINIM (NETHUNiM). — According to 
the theory of the Priestly Code (P), Nu 3®'^ (cf. 
also 18®), the Levites were given {nUhunlm) unto 
Aaron and his sons in behalf of the children of 
Israel, ‘ to do the service of the tabernacle.’ They 
were a wave-offering given to Jahweh in place of 
the first-horn, a gift to Aaron and his sons from 
among the children of Israel ‘ to do the service of 
the tent of meeting.’ ^ So, in the Greek Ezra 
(1 Es 1®) they are called hierodouloi or 

temple servants, which is elsewhei'e in this book, 
as in Josephus, the translation of nUhlmm, This 
theory does not, however, conform with the earlier 

1 As our present Hebrew text reads, they were nSthunlm 
nSthunim, which the translators render ‘wholly given,’ or 
‘utterly given.* Probably (see Batten, ICC, ‘Ezra and 
Nehemiah,’ p 88) Ave should read rUfthinlm n^thunlm, i.e. 
they_were ‘^Netbinim given unto Aaron and his sons.’ 
F^thunim and nithinim are, in fact, merely differentiations 
of one and the same word and are confused with one another 
(cf. Ezr SIT). It is worthy of note how large a number of 
the LevitlcaJ names, especially in the later books, are com- 
pounds or derivatives of ndthan, ‘ give.* 
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practice. As late as the Exile the Levites are 
priests. the reform of Josiah (623 B.c.) every 
Levite was recognized as a priest, having poten- 
tially the right to serve as such in the Jeiusa- 
lem Temple (so the book of Deuteronomy). At 
this time and earlier the hierodoitloi, who per- 
formed the menial or non-priestly service of the 
Temple, were frequently, if not generally, foreign 
slaves, given for this purpose [n&thlnvm)^ or the 
descendants of such slaves — precisely the same use 
which we find in the temples of other countries, 
both earlier and later, as in Babylonia and Greece, 
and even in the Muhammadan shrine at Mecca. 
From analogy we should suppose that this would 
have been the case ; that it was so up to and in- 
cluding the time of Nehemiah is clear from the 
testimony of the Bible. 

According to Nu 31^^ out of all booty of war, in- 
cluding slaves, a cm*tmn proportion was to be given 
to the priests and Lovite-: -w hicli !«> really a recoid 
in legislative form of an ancient fact and right. A 
case of this in actual practice, referred to in the 
story of the conquest of Canaan under Joshua, is 
that of the Gibeonites, made ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the house of God’ (Jos 
cf. also 1 K 9^®'-). According to the book of Ezra, 
this practice, for the Jerusalem Temple, dated back 
to David, the Nethinim of his day being descen- 
dants of the slaves ‘ whom David and the princes 
had given for the service of the Levites’ (8^®). 
Among the Nethinim of that period are noted 
specifically, also, descendants of slaves given by 
Solomon (Ezr 2®®). These Temple slaves were, as 
a rule, foreigners, captives taken in war, and in 
the first generation presumably uncircumcised 
heathen. Hence Ezekiel’s protest ; ‘ No foreigner, 
uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh, 
shall enter into my sanctuary ’ (44^).^ He proposes 
that instead of these foreign slaves the Levitical I 
priests of the high places shall be made nUhlnlmy \ 
ministers of the sanctuary. This rule, however, i 
was not adopted, at least in this form, at that date, ; 
and, after the return from the Exile we still find 
,the non-Levitical Nethinim, descendants of former 
Temple slaves, servants of the sanctuary. It is ! 
from the post-Exilio -writings that we obtain our 
fullest notices of these Nethinim, and in the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah we first find, in fact, the 
word nethinim used as a terminus technicus? 
Here, also, we have the first distinct and clear 
mention of the method and organization of the 
Temple service, and of the titles of the Temple 
servants and officials. Of these there are five 
distinct classes mentioned: priests, Levites, singers,® 
porters, and Nethinim. In the list of those return- 
ing from the Exile (Ezr 2^™, 1 Es Neh 7 ^ 1 * 60 ) 
35 to 41 families of Nethinim are mentioned, with 
an additional 10 families of ‘ sons of the slaves of 
Solomon.’ The whole number of Nethinim, accord- 
ing to all these lists, was 392 individuals. The 
inclusion of the ‘ sons of the slaves of Solomon ’ in 
this total is an evidence, it may be said in passing, 
of their constituting part of the Nethinim, in con- 
nexion with whom they are mentioned^ in all places 
wheie the name occurs. The names in these lists 

1 Zee 1421 * There shall be no more a Canaamte in the house 
of Jahweh ’ This is commonly understood, however, not to 
refer to Canaanites in a racial or religious sense, Canaan mean- 
ing * merchant ’ or * pedlar.’ 

2 The word occurs sixteen times in these two hooks (once as 
nSthunim) ; elsewhere in the Bible only m 1 Ch 92, and perhaps 
in the two passages in Numbers already cited. 

s Among the singers there were included, apparently, women 
as well as men (cf. Ex IS®, Ps 6825). in the salary lists from 
the temple of En-lil at Nippur we have also both men and 
women among what are evidently the Nethinim of that 
temple. . Among those included in the lists of temple employees 
there are singers, gatemen, shepherds, grinders, weavers, 
temple servants, etc. Incidental evidence of forced labour is 
furnished by the note against some names, indicatmg that at 
that time those persons were not on hand, having nm'away 
(A. T. Oay, Bah of Unitt, of JPenn, xiv.). 


pe very largely foreign, including Edomite, Assyi- 
ian, and especially AraiiKcaii elements, and many 
of them do not occur elsewlicre — incidental evi- 
dence of the non-Israelite origin of the Nethinim. 

In the account of Ezra’s return (Ezr ^Ye 
are told that from Ahava on the Euphrates he 
sends to Iddo, the head-man of Casiphia, to obtain 
Levites and Nethinim, of whom there was a lack 
in the returning caravan, and receives in return 
38 Levites and 220 Nethinim. In Neh 3^®- we are 
told that the Nethinim lived in the Ophel, and 
that the house of the Nethinim was ‘opposite the 
gate of the muster.’ In we are again informed 
that the Nethinim dwell in the Ophel, and that 
Ziha and Gishpa (Hasupha ?) are their chiefs. In 
Neh 11® we learn that they have possessions among 
the cities of Judah, like the priests and Levites, 
and in 10^^* they, with the Levites, porters, and 
singers, are among the covenanters, who ‘ entered 
into a curse, and into an oath, to walk in God’s 
law.’ Like the priests and Levites, they were free 
from taxes (Ezr 7^^). 

From all this it would appear that before the 
Exile the Nethinim had ceased to be foreigners and 
had become a part of the Jewish people, so firmly 
attached to the Temple that the Exile could not 
break that attachment, so that a goodly number of 
them, when the opportunity was given, returned 
to their ancestral occupation of the service of the 
Temple. Evidently they were by this time re- 
garded as an integral pait of Israel, and as such 
they had their inheritance like the rest among the 
cities of J udah. It is clear that they must have 
been well organized for the fulfilment of their 
functions before the Exile, and that organization 
was handed down and became the basis for the 
later organization in ‘ families,’ with two head-men, 
those in service quartered in a house especially 
assigned for that purpose in the Ophel, the rest 
living in their possessions among the cities of 
Judah. It also appears that they considerably 
outnumbered the Levites. 

In the book of Chronicles the Nethinim are 
mentioned only once— 1 Ch 9®,* a passage which is 
really taken from the list in Neh and should 
be regarded as a citation of an eaiJier source. 
With this exception there are no Nethinim^ in 
I Chronicles. They disappear entiiely, as do also 
: the singers and the porters, all of them being now 
I included in the Levites, to whom are assigned all 
i the functions heretofore performed by them. So 
j far as the functions of the Nethinim are concerned, 
this is explicitly stated at a later date, about the 
[ commencement of the Christian era, by Philo in 
his de Preendis Sacerdotum, 6, where he says that 
the sweeping and cleaning of the Temple were done 
by the Levites. 

The protest of Ezekiel, to which attention has 
already been called, was the basis of the theory of 
the Priestly Code, as expressed in Numbers, which 
was finally put in practice at the time of the 
Chronicler, not by the elimination from the Temple 
of the descendants of the slaves, but by their 
amalgamation with the Levites, with the prohibi- 
tion presumably for the future of the admission of 
any foreign slaves. 

We may then sum up the history of the origin 
and development of the Nethinim as follows. From 
the outset there were attached to Israelite temples, 
to perform vaiious services, slaves, either bought 
with money, or foreigners, captives of war ; and 
indeed, in the case of captives taken in war, a 
certain portion was always assigned to the service 

* The Peshibto Syriac here renders Nethinim by ‘aojonmew,* 
in Neh 10 and 11 by ‘ slaves,' in Ezr 8® by ‘ men.’ 

1 1 Ch 6 seems to show this anialgamatiDa. Here the Letfitea 
are divided into three tribes, among* whom are ineduded specifi- 
cally the singers; and the Levites are described as Netmnim, 
given fear all "services of ttie tabernacle.' 
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of the priests of the sanctuaries. As in the case 
of other sanctuaries, so also in Jerusalem, from 
David’s time onwards, slaves were assigned from 
among the captives taken in war for the service of 
the sanctuary, and in jiost-Exilic times there still 
existed a special subdivision of these Nethinim, or 
slaves of the sanctuary, cbiiminGr+o be descendants 
of those given at the i/jgani^ai ion of the Temple 
services under Solomon. 

The priests of the Jerusalem Temple, as of the 
other sanctuaries, were Levites, and all Levites 
were priests performing the piie^^tly functions. The 
othei luncLion^ of the '^anctuary were performed hy 
the slaves given foi this purpose. These functions 
were divided, so far a-, our information goes, into 
three main parts ; singing, guarding the gates and 
performing the service of porters, and the moie 
menial functions, such as cleaning. It was to 
those performing the latter functions that the title 
Nethinim was given. Originally the slaves as- 
signed to these various functions, being presumably 
largely foreign captives, were heathen and some- 
times uncircumcised. They themselves, however, 
or their descendants, service of 

the Temple, became i" c ' < i: n' c Israelites. 
At the same time, their ranks would seem to have 
been recruited from time to time by foreign 
captives ; hence tlie protest of Ezekiel, referred to 
above, against uncirenmeised foreigners serving in 
the Temple. 

With the overthrow of the high places and the 
concentration of worship at Jerusalem, in 623 B.C,, 
it became necessary to provide for all Levitical 
piiests at that Temple, xiad they become priests 
there, its priestly sacrificial staff would have been 
inordinat^y increased ; hence the priests of that 
Temple resisted this reform for the sake of their 
own prerogatives and perquisites. The Keforma- 
tion, however, marks a very distinct step in exclu- 
sivism — the separation of the Jewish people from 
the outside wmrld, and of their sacred worship and 
its service from all outside contact. 

The protest of Ezekiel, himself a priest of the 
Temple, and his proposition to have all Temple 
service performed by Levites, aie evidence of the 
existence among the priests of the intent to preserve 
priestly functions and prerogatives exclusively for 
the descendants of the priests offtJie Jerusalem 
Temple. Hence the rejection of "the claims of 
Levites from other sanctuaries to act as priests 
in^ their Temple. It is also evidence of a 
spirit of religious exclusivism, which would '•lint; 
out foreigners from the nation, and particularly 
from the sacred religion of the nation, as lepre- 
sented in the Temple functions. *Lec us get lul 
of the foreigners and utilize these Levites lor the 
service of the Temple heietofore performed by 
them. The Levites deserve to be so tieated as a 
punishment for their idolatry in the past.’ 

In principle this point of view was made effective 
in the Priestly Code, which did not, however, 
become the law of the Jews or of the Temple until 
long after the return from the Exile. To this 
extmt, however, Ezekiel’s point of view seems to 
have become at once effective, that, with the 
return from the Exile, only those counted as Jevrs 
ware allowed to serve in the Temple, circumcised 
men of the Jewish religion. Such the porters, the 
singers, and the Nethinim had become, and with 
the restoration of the Temple after the Exile they 
resumed their old functions. The number of so- 
called Levites who returned was very small in 
relation to the number of these three classes of 
Temple servants 

Precisely what the function of the Levites now 
was it is difficult to determine. Theoretically they 
seem to he distinguished from the priests on the one 
hand and from the porters, singers, and Netliinim 


on the other. The tendency was, on the one side, 
to push down the Levites, by making the^n inferior 
to the priests, and, on the other, to exalt the 
Temple servants by bringing them to an equality 
with the Levites. The distinction of^ piiests, 
Levites, porters, singers, and Nethinim is estab- 
lished for the time of Nehemiah (c. 440 B.C.) and 
of Ezra (c. 380 B.C.). The Priestly Code, pi omul- 
gated at the latter period, abolishes the distinction 
between those renr^ering any service below that of 
the priesthood in iii“ pie. They are all alike 
to be regal ded as Nethinim, given to God for the 
Temple service, and, accordingly, in the records of 
the Chronicler (c. 300 B.c.) we find the old distinc- 
tions done away with. There are now only priests 
and Levites. This process seems to have been a 
gradual one, and aftected first the singeis. So in 
ceitain remodelled portions of Nehemiah (ID® 

22 f. ][2Sf 24f. 27-29 j musicians are alieady regarded 

as Levites. This is true throughout Chronicles, 
and here indeed they not only no longer rank below 
Levites, but they are the highest class of Levites. 
By the time of Agrippa ll. (A.D. 50) this attitude 
of exaltation of the singers at the expense of the 
Levites in general reached a climax, so that at that 
time the singers became a separate class, entitled 
to wear linen robes like the priests (Jos. Ant. xx. 
ix. 6). 

Door-keepers were the next to be included as 
licvites, as shown by 1 Ch 15^®* 23^"®, and 

Nethinim the last. With the admission of the 
latter, all are alike; Levites are Nethinim, and 
Nethinim are Levites. 

There is no mention in the NT of singers, porters, 
or Nethinim, as distinct from Levites. At that 
time, apparently, all Temple functions, outside of 
the sacrificial ones, were performed by those who 
were called Levites, t e. the descendants of the 
ancient Levitical priests of the biirli place's, and of 
the slaves attached at various iiiv'-'Sio Jic Temple 
by purchase or by capture for the performance of 
the various other functions, as Philo also testifies. 

The Talmud, by its references, shows that Ne- 
thinim did not exist in the Talmudic period, but it 
also shows that the Talmudic inteipreters were 
conscious of the foreign origin of the Nethinim, 
mentioned in the Biblical books. Accordingly in the 
Talmud Nethinim are classed with, or even placed 
below, bastards, and their descendants for all time 
forbidden to marry with Israelites { Yed. ii. 4, viii. 
3, Kid. viii. 8, Yer. Hor. hi. 5, and Yer. Yeb, 
viii. 5). 

Literature. — B.blical Encyclopeedias, especially JETDB, EBi ^ 
and J£; commenTanes on Lzia, Xebemiah, and Cnronicles, 
f-'spcciaih ICO, ‘ Ezra and Xer enuah,’ Edinburgh, 1913 (L. W. 
Batten), ‘Cnionicles’ do lOlO (E. L Curtis and A. A. 
Madsen); H E Ryle, Ezia and Xfiliemiah, Cambiidtfe, 
1S93, p. Ivii, C. C. Torrey, Tha Cotnjj'tntion and Historical 
Value of Ezia-Xeheiniah, Gicsteii. ja9o, p. 17, Hebrew or 
Biblical Archxologies, especialh J Jacobs, Studies in BndicaZ 
London, 1S94, pp 104-1Z2; W. Nowack, Lcnr&ur/i 
der hebiaischen ArchaoloaLe, Fre^hurcf, lSi'4 , E. Schurer, 
SJP n. i. 225, 273; W W. von Baudissin, Gesek. des AT 
Pnesterthuins, Lc.pz'cr, 1SS9, pp. 100, 142 f.; H. P, Smith, 
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of the Hebrews, Boston and London, 1914, p. 142. 

John P. Peters. 

NEUTRALITY. — The term netitrales, or * neu- 
tral,’ as technically applied to States and persons, is 
not older than the 15th cent. , its equivalent in ciassi- 
calLatin being medii or medii amici. Thesub j ect of 
neutrality is one of the most important in the code 
of rules which regulate the intercourse of nations, 
and it includes not only principles and practices 
which are as old as international law, but also 
elements of the most recent date. The law of 
neutrality is new in so far as it deals with the 
relations ^tween belligerent States and the in- 
dividual citizens of neutral States, whose interest 
it is to continue their commercial pursuits un- 
hindered' by the war. It is new in so far as it 
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recognizes that certain reciprocal rights and duties 
exist between warring Powers and States which 
elect to remain at peace. In the first case the 
rules laid down owe their existence to the gradually 
inci easing power of commerce; in the second in- 
stance we find that modern reform is due not to 
the self-interest of nations and individuals, hut to 
purely humanitarian and ethical considerations, 
which themselves are the fruit of a higher civiliza- 
tion and the slow’’ growth of moral sentiment. 

The whole law' of neutrality is based upon the 
principle that peace is the noimal state of civilized 
mankind, that war is an interruption of this con- 
dition. In early times this was far from being the 
case; indeed, it was war that was the rule and 
peace the exception. And until the end of the 18th 
cent, belligerent States were so much more power- 
ful than neutials that their right to violate terri- 
tory, to interfere with commerce, to do, in fact, as 
they pleased, was practically unquestioned. j?he 
ethics of wai consisted for them in considerations 
simply of military advantage. How was victory 
to be attained most speedily and cheaply? How 
was defeat to be made crushing and permanent? 
These principles operated with peculiar severity 
upon neutral countries. But the military power 
of neutrals cannot now be disregarded, and belli- 
gerents must respect their rights at the risk of 
increasing the number of their enemies. To this 
extent the power to dictate terms on matters afiect- 
ing neutrals has changed hands. 

The position of a neutral during war is held to 
be the same as it was before hostilities began — 
free, that is, from all restraint — except wuth regard 
to the observance of certain rules which are re- 
garded as binding upon all civilized nations. Two 
clear principles underlie those rules • (1) neutrals 
must he absolutely impartial ; (2) belligerents must 
show absolute respect for the sovereignty of 
neu trals. This impartiality on the part of neutrals 
had to be secured at one time by special treaty. 
But the feeling gained ground that neutrality 
ought to mean one thing or another, and that on 
the outbreak of war every nation ought to make a 
clear choice between openly engaging in war and 
standing out of it altogether— the decision taken 
being, of course, subject to future* re-consideration. 
Even after this new point of view prevailed, how- 
ever, theie was for a long time an exception in 
favour of defensive alliances. A State could pie- 
serve its so-called neutrality, while giving assist- 
ance previously promised to one of the belligerents, 
without, as would now' be the case, being held a 
party to the war. 

The rights and obligations which are set forth 
in the law of neutrality are (1) those between 
belligerent States and neutial States, and (2) those 
between belligerent States and neutral individuals. 
The duties of neutral States are to act tow'ards 
belligerents with impartiality and to acquiesce in 
the exercise on the part of either belligerent of his 
right to punish neutral merchantmen for breach of 
blockade and carriage of contraband. The duties 
of a belligerent are to respect the sanctity of 
neutral territory, to act towards neutrals with 
impartiality, and to refiain fiom suppressing their I 
intercourse and especially their commeice with the 
enemy. A neutral State must not assist either 
belligerent with men, money, or the necessities of 
warfare. It may not allow forces of either belli- 
gerent to pass through its territory or the agent of 
either to levy troops or fit out warlike expeditions 
thereon. When by any fault or accident it has 
failed to preserve an honest neutrality, it is obli- 
gatory on a neutral Government to make suitable 
reparation at the risk of being involved in the 
hostilities. A neutral Power incurs no responsi- 
bility if it allows its nationals to leave neutral 


territory to enlist in the services of a belligerent. 
Nor is it bound to prevent its nationals from trad- 
ing in contraband with a belligerent, but such 
trade is subject to the belligerent’s rights of 
capture. 

The obligation on a belligerent to respect the 
sanctity of neutral territoiy implies that his land 
forces may not enter the countiy of a neutral, and 
that he may not carry on hostilities in its waters. 
In technical language, he may not use its land and 
w'aters as a base of operations. When he has failed 
to obey regulations of a fair and l:-.^ kind 

which a State has made for the p' ■ -c-' . .on of its 
neutrality, he must offer all reparation in his 
power. Tt -.f 

allow 1 !i : i ‘-i ' : •! .. i: ' -i .ividuals 

to proceed unmolested, subject to certain restric- 
tions and under rules which may be regaicled as 
having been fixed by the Declaration of Paris in 
1856. These rules are; ‘A neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods with the exception of contraband of 
w'ar’ and ^Neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war, are not liable to captuie under 
an enemy’s flag.’ It is the desire of the neutral to 
continue his trade as far as possible uninterrupted 
by the war; it is the aim of the belligerent to 
prevent commodities of all kinds from reaching 
the enemy, and any settlement of the question of 
what trade may be legitimately conducted by 
neutials is in effect a compromise between their 
interests and those of the belligerents. Certain 
goods may be carried by a neutrsd to a belligerent 
only at the risk of capture, these being known as 
contraband of tiade, and it is the practice of a belli- 
gerent at the beginning of a war to publish a list 
of what he intends to treat as contraband. All 
other goods, in the absence of a blockade, may be 
freely carried between neutrals and belligerents. 
Articles of contraband are prirrarilv and ordinarily 
those used for military pin post's in time ui var. 
Articles which may be and are used for purposes 
of war or peace, according to circumstances, are 
classed as conditional contraband. It is obviously 
in the interest of neutials to restrict the list of 
contraband within the narroAvest limits, -whereas a 
belligerent seeks to widen the scope of the term to 
his own advantage, so that disputes as to what 
should or should not be considered contraband are 
of frequent occurrence. Absolute contraband can 
be captured by a belligerent on its way to enemy 
territory and confiscated. But, if consigned by 
one neutral to another, it is not liable to capture, 
unless it can be shown that it is intended ulti- 
mately to reach a belligerent country. This is 
known as the doctrine of continuous voyage. Con- 
ditional contraband may only be captured if it is 
consigned to a belligerent Governmenr, or its agent, 
or to the armed forces of the belligerent. This 
rule, however, has recently been held inapplicable 
to modern conditions, and the distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband has been 
practically obliterated. 

If a neutral intends to run a blockade, he does so 
at the risk of the loss of his ship. If he performs 
what is called unneutral service— i.e. if he carries 
officials in the service of one of the belligerents or 
important dispatches belonging to a belligerent, 
or if he conveys signals for the benefit of either 
party, or aids with auxiliary coal, repair, supply, 
or similar ships — he is liable to be treated as a 
belligerent. 

There are certain States, persons, places, and 
even things which have been made permanentlv 
neutral, or, in technical phrase, have been neutral- 
ized. The ordinary State be neutral, and 
remain neutral or not, as it pleases. But States 
like Belgium and Switzerland hare not this free- 
dom of clioiee. By international agreement they 
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have bound themselves to refrain from engaging 
in war unless in strict self-defence, and, so long as 
they observe this agreement, the guaranteeing 
Powers undertake to protect them from attack. 
Thus the invasion of Belgium in 1914 by Germany, 
one of the guaranteeing Powers, was the imme- 
diate cause of the participation of Britain in the 
European War. The province of Savoy, the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg, and the Suez Canal occupy a 
position similar to that of Switzerland. The 
persons of nurses, doctors, and chaplains attending 
to the sick during war have also by convention 
acquired a neutral character. 

Literature,— A fuller discussion of the 
abo’ve will be found in T. J. Lawrence, rm t • t J' # 
national Laic^, London, 1910, and simili r \‘-i-{K- 'J - 
reader should also consult T E. Holland, Studies in Inter- 
national LaWy Oxford, 1898, ch. xiv, ; L Oppenheim, Inter- 
national LaiVy London, 1906, deals exhaustiveli' with the sub3ect 

M. Campbell Smith. 

NEW BIRTH.~See Regeneration, Trans- 
migration. 

NEW BRITAIN AND NEW IRELAND.- 

These are the two largest islands of an archipelago, 
lying north-east of New Guinea, which also in- 
cludes New Hanover, the Duke of York group, 
Vuatom, and many other islands. The group is 
mainly of volcanic origin, and has several active 
volcanoes. Large regions are still wholly unex- 
plored, especially in the interior and on the south 
coast of New Britain. The regions about which 
most is known are the Gazelle Peninsula at the 
north-eastern extremity of New Britain, the Duke 
of York group, and the southern half of New Ire- 
land. 

1. Population. — ^The islands are inhabited by a 
population bearing a general resemblance to other 
Melanesians, but probably showing less variation 
than in most other parts of Melanesia, the more 
negroid characters of this people predominating 
especially in the Gazelle Peninsula. 

2 . Language. — Most of the languages spoken in 
the archipelago belong to the Melanesian family, 
hut several peoples are known to speak languages 
resembling the Papuan languages of New Guinea, 
and more will probably be found in the unexplored 
parts of New Britain. The best known of the 
peoples who speak these non-Melanesian languages 
are^ the Baining, who occupy the hills in the in- 
terior of the Gazelle Peninsula, and the Sulka, 
living to the south of the isthmus of this peninsula. 
Neither people differs physically from its neigh- 
bours who speak Melanesian languages, thougli 
striking differences of culture accompany the differ- 
ence of language. 

3 . Social organization and secret societies. — 
Two chief forms of social organization are known : 
the dual organization with matrilineal descent, and 
the totemic clan-organization, probably with mat- 
rilineal descent also. The dual organization occurs 
in the Gazelle Peninsula, the north coast of New 
Britain, the Duke of York group, and the greater 
part of the southern half of New Ireland, while the 
totemie or^ization is found in the northern half 
of New Ireland and New Hanover, and in a some- 
what different form on the south-eastern coast of 
New Ireland. These two regions will be spoken of 
in this article as the dual and totemic regions 
respectively. 

The moieties of the dual region are in moat parts 
named after birds, and the attitude of the people 
towards the object connected with their moiety 
resembles that usually associated with totemism. 
In the Duke of York Islands the animals connected 
with the moieties are insects, and the respect shown 
to these animals is even greater than is usual in 
Melanesian totemism ; if one is found dead, it is 
buried with the same honours as a human being. 


The moieties have a number of subdivisions, which 
are probably local groups. In the tote^iic region 
the totems are usually birds. 

Hereditary chieftainship with patrilineal succes- 
sion is probably present in the totemic region, at 
the southern end of New Ireland, and in the north- 
western part of New Britain. In some parts of the 
Gazelle Peninsula two kinds of chief are dis- 
tinguished — one whose business it is to look after 
the shell-money, while the other or others lead in 
war — hut both offices may be combined in the same 
person. When these dignities are hereditary, they 
pass to the brother or sister’s son. 

In other parts of the Gazelle Peninsula, and 
probably elsewhere, authority depends chiefly on 
wealth and position in the organizations known 
as the DuJcduh and Ingiety especially the former. 
These resemble the secret societies of other parts of 
Melanesia. The Biikdiilc is the more recent, at any 
rate in the Duke of York Islands and New Britain. 
It IS said to have come to them from the southern 
part of New Ireland, where it has now almost dis- 
appeared. It has two sections called Diikduh and 
Tuhuan, represented in the rites by men wearing 
different forms of conical head-dress. The Tuhuan 
is always in existence and is called the mother of 
the Dukduk, which ‘ comes to life ’ annually and 
dies again later in the year. The cult of the dead, 
which is the motive of similar societies in other 
parts of Melanesia, is not obvious in the ritual of 
the Dukduky and there is reason to suppose that this 
ritual may have been derived in part from a cult 
of the sun. The Dukduk is an organization whose 
members exert great powers over the rest of the 
community, from whom they are able to extort 
money and other goods by a process of terrorization 
and blackmail. Rank within the organization 
probably depends chiefly on wealth. 

The other secret organization, the Ingiety is more 
clearly connected with a cult of the dead. Stone 
images, which represent dead ancestors in human 
or animal form, are prominent in its ritual. 
Within the Ingiet is another organization, entered 
by a special process of initiation, which is devoted 
to practices of the kind usually called magical. 
Their special feature is that members learn how 
to project some part of themselves, called magity 
into the form of an animal or of some other human 
being. The magit brings about the effect which 
the worker of the spell desires— -nsually the injury 
of some other person. In another branch of the 
Ingwt men learn how to protect themselves from 
the harmful action of the magit of others. 

^ Another feature of the Ingiet is the practice of a 
rite in which new members are initiated on the top 
of a high canoe-shaped platform erected on a tree 
set m the gTound with its roots upwards. The 
initiates are submitted to certain ordeals, and 
those who fail to retain a proper instructor who 
tells them how to behave run the risk of becoming 
transformed into beings, called tutana vurakit, 
who live for ever as wild men of the woods. 

Dances in which enormous masks are worn or 
carried take place among the Baining, but there 
do not appear to be any definite organizations 
corresponding to the Dukduk and Ingiet- 

4 . Disposal of the dead. — ^There is much variety 
in the disposal of the dead. In the dual region 
interment is the most general mode. In the 
Duke of York Islands the bodies of influential men 
are either thrown into the sea or exposed on plat- 
forms, usually in canoes. One feature of this 
region is the use of the upright position of the dead 
body. Bodies thrown into the sea are weighted 
so that they will take this attitude, and occasion- 
ally the body of a chief may be interred in this 
position.^ In the totemic region the most usual 
method is cremation, hut the dead may be placed 
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on platfoi^s or maybe either interred or burned in 
the sittingposition. In one region of New Ireland 
the dead are packed in chalk in the sitting position 
and preserved under the roof of the house in which 
the survivors live. 

The people of New Britain who gpeak non- 
Melanesian languages dispose of their aead in dis- 
tinctive ways. The Sulka bury them in the sitting 
position, but with the upper part of the body above 
the ground and covered with a tower-like structure. 
The^ Baining inter the dead body, but take no 
special precautions to prevent its being devoured 
by pigs or dogs ; and, associated with this absence 
of care for the body, there is said to be no belief in 
a life after death. The other people of the Gazelle 
Peninsula believe in homes of the dead in the east. 
One of these, called Tingenatabaran, reserved for 
those who have acquired large quantities of shell- 
money, has an abundance of all that the Melan- 
esian desires, while those who have not acquired 
sufficient wealth pass to a comfortless existence in 
a place called Yakupia. 

Though the skulls of the dead are sometimes 
preserved and are the object of ceremonial, there 
is no regular cult of dead ancestors apart from 
the Ingiet and Dukduk, The ghosts of the dead, 
called tabaran, are greatly feared, being supposed 
to have a harmful influence on the living, but 
we do not know of otterings and prayers to these 
beings such as form a prominent part of the 
religious ceremonial of many other parts of 
Melanesia. 

5 . Supernatural beings. — There are beliefs in 
several kinds of spiritual beings, some of whom are 
beneficent and others injurious to man. We do 
not know of any being who can be regarded as a 
supreme deity except in New Ireland, in the central 
part of which there is a belief in a good being who 
made the sky, the earth, and its peo^e. This oeing 
is called hintubuhet, a word which means * female 
ancestor,’ and is also used for the birds and other 
sacred objects connected with the moieties of the 
dual organization. The Mntuhuh&t, who is believed 
to have created the world, is not, however, supposed 
to take any special interest in her handiwork. 
Men have no duties towards her ; they neither pro- 
pitiate nor pray to her, and she neither punishes 
nor rewards. 

A class of beings in whose beneficence towards 
mankind the people of New Britain believe is called 
inal ovpepe. These beings live in banyan trees; 
they are not birds, though they resemble them in 
having wings. They send men into conditions of 
trance, in which they acquire new knowledge, or 
into states of ecstasy so that they are able to per- 
form acts of which they are quite incapable in 
their ordinary condition. In the trances men 
learn new songs, dances, and love-charms, are 
taught how to make certain ornaments, and attain 
other desirable knowledge, but they are never 
taught any measures by which they can harm 
their fellows. Initiation into the cult of the inal 
also assists in the attainment of happiness in the 
life after death. The knowledge liow to become 
possessed by the inal is obtained through a process 
of initiation by, and payment to, those who already 
possess the knowledge. If in his trance a man 
teams a new dance or song which appeals to others, 
he can sell it, the cult thus becoming a source of 
profit. It is a question, however, whether this eco- 
nomicaf aspect of the belief is not relatively lecent. 

Another class of supernatural beings, called kaia 
in the Gazelle Peninsula and tadar in the central 
part of New Ireland, occupies a more prominent 
place in the minds of the people. These beings 
have a local character and are greatly feared by 
all except the people of the districts which they 
inhabit, to whom they act as protectors, thus 
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forming a kind of guardian-spirit. It is believed 
that any intrusion on the domain of a kaia or the 
taking of fruits or other objects by strangers is 
resented by this being, who thus protects property 
pd pieserves the produce of the district for its 
inhabitants. The most important of the kaia are 
gigantic creatures with the bodies or tails of snakes 
and the bearded faces of men. They have compan- 
ions wbo are believed to be harmful to those who 
offend the kaia. The most important of these 
companions are dogs with hanging ears and other 
characters which distinguish them from the Mel- 
anesian dog of the present time. Otlier compan- 
ions of the kaia are pigs, fowls, lizaids, snakes, 
ants, and other animals, many of which are natur- 
ally harmful to mankind. The kaia not only is able 
to bring disease upon individual persons, but also 
may punish a whole community by causing earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, thunder-storms, floods, 
pestilence, or famine. 

There are beliefs in several other supernatural 
Wngs which take a less important place in the 
lives of the people than that of the tabaran and 
kaiay or tadar. Female beings are believed to 
inhabit hollows in rocks or trees, from which they 
come forth in the dusk and entice men, who suffer 
in consequence from painful diseases of the sexual 
organs. Dwarfs with long beaids and of enormous 
strength are said to uproot trees from the ground 
and bear them to their dwellings. Wild men, who 
have only two teeth and long tufts of hair growing 
from forehead, neck, and sides, are believed to be 
derived from the unborn children of women who 
die during pregnancy. 

The people of the west coast of New Ireland 
believe in men with long hair, in others with a 
face at the back as well as in front of the head, in 
others with enormous ears, and in another with 
one arm of the ordinary length and the other 60 to 
80 yards long, with wnich he seizes canoes which 
venture within its reach. Still another being 
belongs to a river which disappears under ground 
to reappear again at the spot where the spirit is 
believed to dwell. 

All these beings are thought to be still alive, 
though some of them are never seen by mortal eye. 
Stories are also told of men of old time who no 
longer exist. Prominent among these aie two 
men connected with the moieties of the dual 
system of whom numeious stories are told, all of 
which illustrate the superior ability and wisdom 
of one and the stupidity and ignorance of the 
other. 

6. Sun-worship. — In one district of the island of 
Vuatom there is a definite cult of the sun, the rites 
of which take place at the southein solstice, and 
there is some reason to suppose tliat a cult of the 
sun may underlie certain features of the ceremonial 
of the Dukduk. The sun is sacred to one of the 
moieties in the central part of New Ireland, and in 
the northern part of New Ireland an object repre- 
senting the sun is burned after it has been the 
subject of rites. 

7 . Circumcision, — Circumcision is practised by 
the Sulka and in Rook Island, lying between New 
Britain and New Guinea, while the operation 
of incision occurs at the north-east end of New 
Britain. In Rook Island the operation takes place 
in a club-house and is followed by a long period of 
seclusion. 

8 . Money. — The sacred character of money, of 
which there are definite signs elsewhere in Mel- 
anesia, comes out very strongly in New Britain, in 
one part of which the shell-money is called tambu 
— a word which has the general meaning of ‘sacred.* 
This money takes a very prominent place in the 
ritual both of the D'Mkth and of the ceremonies 
following death. 
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9. Drums. — Two kinds of ‘drum’ are used — the 
form more properly called a gong and the drum 
proper, the sound of which is produced by striking 
a membrane. It is the gong that is used especially 
in sacred rites, while the drum proper is used in 
connexion with dances of a moie secular character. 
The instrument used to make the mysterious sound 
of the secret rites is the hull-roarer, and the shell- 
conch is also prominent in these rites. 

10. Betel. — Betel-chewing, in which a mixture 
of areca-nut, betel-leaf, and lime is used, is a 
general custom, and some or all of the constituents 
of the mixture are used in magical and religious 
rites. 

11. Art. — The decorative art of the dual region 
is characterized by the presence of spirals, while 
that of the totemic region takes the form of highly- 
complicated carvings, the general motive of wMch 
is the representation of a struggle between birds 
who act as the guaidians of mankind and evil 
beings represented by snakes. In this region 
bisexual images are made about the meaning of 
which we have at piesent no information. 

IjItbraturb. — R. H Rickard, Ptoc. Roy. Soc, Victoria, iii. 
[1901] 46, 70 ; A. Willey, Zoological Remits based on Material 
from New Britain, New Guinea, Loyalty Islands, etc., pt. 6, 
Cambridge. 1902; P. Rascher, A A xxix. [1904] 209; P. A. 
Kleintitscien, Die Kustenbewohner der Gazellehalbinselj Hilt- 
rup bei Munster, 1906 ; R. Parkinson, Dreiszig Jahre %n der 
Sudsee, Stuttgart, 1907 ; E. Stephan and F. Graebner, New- 
Mecklenburg, Berlin, 1907; P. J, Meier, Mythen tend ErzithZ- 
ungen der Kustenbewohner der Gazelle-Malbinsel, Miinst-er, 1909 ; 
Anthropos, iil [1908] 1005, v. [1910] 95, vi. [1911] 837, vii [1912} 
706, viii. [1913] 1, 286, 688 , P. G. Peekel, Religion wndZauberei 
auf dem mittleren Neu-Mecklenburg, Munster, 1910 ; G. Brown, 
Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910; G. Friederici, 
Beitrage zur Volker- und Sprachenkunde von Deutsch-Neu- 
guinea, Berlin, 1912 ; W. H. R. Rivers, The Hist, of Melanesian 
Society, Cambridge, 1914. W. H. K. BlVERS. 

NEW CALEDONIA. — This island, which 
forms the south-western extremity of Melanesia, 
is inhabited by a people who resemble other 
Melanesians in showing a mixture of two main 
types, one Negro and the other resembling the 
Polynesian. There is much linguistic diversity, 
hut little is known about the character of the 
languages. All those recorded belong to the 
Melanesian family, though of an aberrant kind. 

I. Social organization. — The social organization 
varies in different parts of the island. An exo- 

amous clan-organization, in some cases on a local 

asis, appears to be general, but there is no evidence 
of any dual system. In some parts the clans are 
named after ancestors, and elsewhere they appear 
to be totemic, each clan being associated with an 
animal which may not he eaten and is regarded as 
a father. The members of certain social groups 
are believed to he able to promote the growth of 
plants, and this power is associated with a tabu on 
the use of the plants as food, hut we do not know 
whether these social groups have other totemic 
characters. Wherever we learn its nature, descent 
is patrilineal, and inheritance also follows this 
mode of transmission.^ The cross-cousin marriage 
is prad^sed, and there is definite avoidance between 
brother and sister. The relation between a man 
and Ms sister’s son, so frequent in Melanesia, takes 
in this island special form that a man who sees 
the blood of his nephew thereby obtains extensive 
ri^ts oyer his property. 

Hereditary chieftainship with succession in the 
male line is found, and there is some evidence for 
the presence of the distinction between sacred and 
secular chiefs. The sacred chief is highly honour^ 
and is said to be regarded as a divinity. 

2. Regions beliefs.— There is no evidence of 
any belief in a supreme deity, but there is a Wief 
in several sacred beings with special names who 
preside over the home of the dead or are believed 
to live on mountains. There is little doubt, how- 


ever, that, as in other parts of Melanesia, the 
essential element in the religion of th<f people is 
the cult of dead ancestors. Offerings are made to 
the skulls of dead relatives, and certain men are 
believed to be able to summon the ghosts of dead 
chiefs and obtain from them information about 
the future. 

Masks aie worn on certain occasions, as in the 
rites which follow death and after the operation of 
incision, hut we have no evidence that they are 
connected with such definite organizations as are 
present in other parts of Melanesia. 

There is a definite cult^ of the sun in which the 
tombs of ancestors are visited and fires are lighted 
on ‘ altars ’ on the tops of mountains. Bites are 
performed both at sunrise and at sunset. There 
is evidence that chiefs are especially associated 
with the sun, for, when a chief is dead, the people 
say, ‘The sun has set.’ 

There is a belief in a snake-like being inhabiting 
a cave, and there seem to be other signs of a cult 
of serpents, although there are no snakes on the 
island. 

3. Disposal of the dead. — There is much variety 

in the modes of disposal of the bodies of the dead. 
In one method of ]n:e(juent occuiTence the body is 
buried in the squatting position with the head 
above the ground so that the skull can be removed 
and preserved, this taking place six months after 
death in the case of a chief, teeth may be 

extracted as relics, and the teeti^ df women may 
be sown in order to promote the growth of crops. 
The dead are sometimes interred m the extended 
position, as a special mark of honour. They are 
also mummified, especially among the chiefs of the 
northern part of the island. In some cases in 
which the body is preserved caves are used as 
funerary chambeis, but more frecmently the body, 
with the legs folded on the trunk, is placed on a 
platform in a banyan or other kind of tree. This 
method, which is said to be ancient, is now in 
vogue chiefly in the interior of the island. The 
dead are believed to go to a place at the bottom of 
the sea, whose chief is represented with rocks in 
the place of the lower part of the body and with 
trees growing from the upper part. 

4. Culture.— The people are agricultural and 
practise terrace-cultivation and irrigation on a 
large scale. There are rites connected with first- 
fruits, the first yams being eaten by the chiefs 
We know little of the nature of the rites performed 
to promote the growth of vegetation, but, as in 
other parts of Melanesia, stones are used in 
them. 

A special feature of the material culture is the 
presence of the round house, often with an image 
in human form at the summit of the conical roof. 
The rectangular house also occurs, hut the circular 
form is the more frequent and is used for the club- 
houses and for the houses of chiefs, as well as for 
those of the general population. 

The people practise incision, the use of the 
pudendal sheath, tatuing, deformation of the head, 
piercing and distension of the ear-lobe, and use 
shell -money and wooden gongs. The human motive 
is prominent in the decorative art, and the human 
figure is sometimes represented with a protruding 
tongue. 

_ A feature of the culture of New Caledonia which 
distinguishes it from other parts of S. Melanesia 
is the prommence of the cult of the sun, and this 
cult is associated with many customs which accom- 
pany it in other parts of the world.^ A few features 
of culture, such as the use of nephrite and the 
protruded tongue in the decorative art, suggest a 
relation with New Zealand. 

lOf. EIKot Smith, The Migratims of Early Culture, 
Manchester, 1916. 
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Literature. — M. Glaumont, REth vii. Lamboic, 

Mceurs et smerstitions des Ndo-Caledor .Nu:* a, : 

J. J. Atkinson, ‘The Natives of New Cale'I' ;*i.i ’ 77 .vii I • 
243ff. W. II. R JilVhif55. 

NEW CHURCH.— See SWEDENBOEQ. 

NEW DISPENSATION.— The Church of the 
New Dispensation was the name given by Keshab 
Chandra Sen to the section of the Brahma Samaj 
which remained faithful to him after the schism of 
1878. The publication of Sastri’s History of the 
Brahmo Samaj and other fresh material makes it 
desirable to give here a rather fuller account of the 
New Dispensation than that which appears in art. 
BkIhma Samaj (vol. ii. p. 820). For the historical 
connexion readers will refer to that article. 

The subject is one of considerable interest ; for 
what Keshab attempted to do was to create a 
religion which should be the final religion for all 
men, and should stand in living relations with all 
foregoing religions. M adame Blavatsky attempted 
something of the same kind but on other lines in 
India about the same time. 

The great secession took place in 1878, and it left 
Keshab with a very seriously diminished following. 
The New Dispensation was not announced, however, 
until Jan. 1880, audits significance was not clearly 
and fully unfolded until Jan. 1881, only three 
years before his death. At the anniversary meet- 
ings held then Keshab appeared on the platform 
under a bright red banner, on which were mscnbed 
the title Naba Bidhan (f.e. Nava Vidhana, * New 
Dispensation ’) and an extraordinary symbol, made 
^ of the Saiva trident, the Vaisnava khunti, the 
Christian cross, and the Muhammadan crescent. 
On the table beside him lay the Scriptures of the 
four great religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Muham- 
madanism, and Christianity. In a sermon he ex- 
pounded the New Dispensation, declaring that it 
was a revelation from God, that in it all religions 
were harmonized, and that he and his missionaries 
were the apostles of this new divine message. At 
the evening service the Hindu ceremony named 
dratly the waving of lights before an image, was 
introduced in a modified form as a significant 
feature of the system. 

The chief conceptions of the new position are 
that in the New Dispensation all religions are 
harmonized, and are so set forth as to become 
available as spiritual food for the members. The 
new system is a revelation from God ; and it is 
therefore the duty of aU men, of whatever race or i 
religion, to accept it, and to find within its organi- ; 
zation their spiritu^ home. It was spoken of as 
a far larger and more serious thing than the old 
Brahmaism; and all Brahmas who refused to 
accept it were condemned as unbelievers and j 
enemies of God. The revelation had been sent by 
God, the Divine Mother, to Keshab ; and, though 
he disclaimed the title of prophet, he frankly 
claimed authority in the New Dispensation. He 
frequently issued in the name of Goa proclamations 
in which he denounced in vehement terms the men 
who had left him. In full confidence in these new 
ideas he went on to introduce into the thought and 
ritual of the New Dispensation fragments of Hindu 
and Christian belief and practice. 

The central conception of the New Dispensation 
has three sources— KeshaVs belief in his own 
perpetual inspiration, the Christian doctrine of 
dispensations, and Ramakrsna Paramaliamsa^s 
doctrine, that all religions are true. 

It is abxmdantly clear that Ramakr§na exercised 
a very powerful influence over Keshab’s mind. 
For many years he was a strict theist; but he 
made the acquaintance of Ramakrsna about 1875, 
and from 1878 onwards one can trace a new attitude 


' to Hinduism in his teaching ; finally there emerged 
in the year 1881 the definite statement, ‘ All the 
established religions of the world are true.' A 
friend of Ramakrsna had a symbolical picture 
painted which represents Ramakrsna teaching 
Keshab this doctrine. A Christian church, a 
Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu temple occupy 
the background. In front of the church stand 
Keshab and Ramakrsna, the former carrying the 
banner of the New Dispensation, the latter calling 
Keshab’s attention to a group of figures which fifl 
the rest of the foreground. They are men of many 
relifrior"=s. ear^h carrying a symbol of his faith, and 
in the cv'^iuic* of the group are Christ and Chaitanya 
dancing a religious dance together. 

While Keshab’s teaching and religious practice 
were undergoing this very remarkable change, 
another most interesting revolution w^as taking 
place in his mind. From the beginning of his 
theistic life he had been much more under Christian 
influence than any earlier Brahma had been. He 
not only recognized the value of Christ’s ethical 
and social principles, but lived in the inspiration 
of His character and followed Him with tender 
love and adoring enthusiasm. He was a strict 
theist, yet his religious life was rooted in Christ. 
But during the period when he developed his 
New Dispensation theory he was driven onward 
by his personal experience to give a more adequate 
account of the person of Christ, and Anally reached 
the position that He was the Logos, the Son of 
God. He also accepted the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Yet “he continued to teach the New Dispensation 
theory to the end. He was not a systematic 
thinker. 

Keshab’s personal power, the extreme brilliance 
of his teaching, and the faithful toil of a large 
number of missionaries combined to secure con- 
siderable success for a few years ; but the leader 
died in Jan. 1884, and the final outcome of the 
undigested eclecticism of his new system was pre- 
cisely what one would expect it would be: the 
Church of the New Dispensation broke up into 
sections, and even into fragments, which have 
never been again united* 

Literature. — ^astn, Hist, of the Rrahmo Samaj, Calcutta, 
19H-12; J. N. Farqnhar, Modem Religious Movements in 
iTidiay New York, 1915. J, N. FarQUHAR. 

NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY.— See Ed- 
WARDS AND THE NeW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.— See Beothdks. 

NEW GUINEA,— It is impossible in a short 
article to deal adequately with the reli^ons of the 
various peoples of so large an island as New Guinea, 
and it is difficult to make satisfactory generaliza- 
tions, as very few groups of people have oeen care- 
fully studied, and even about these our information 
is rarely complete. Tlie inhabitants of New 
Guinea are of mixed origin and have been subject 
to various cultural influences coming in from the 
east, north, and west. The main racial elements 
are Negrito, Papuan, and Melanesian, with inter- 
mixture in places with peoples from the E. Indian 
archipelago. It is quite possible that there are or 
were more than one variety of Negrito in New 
Guinea. The only true Py^ies are the Tapiro, 
whose appearance and material culture have been 
i described by A. F. R. Wollaston {Pygmies and 
Papuans, London, 1912) and C. G. RawUng {The 
Land of the New Guinea Pygmies, do. 1913), and 
the P^sgch^m {Nova Guinea, vii [1915] 145, 2^) ; 
of their social and religious life we know nothing. 
With a perceptible Negrito strain are the Kama- 
weka mountain tribes behind Mefceo, Brirish New- 
Guinea {JEAI xxxix. [1909] 329), the Hafulu (R. 
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W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of figures are anointed witli oil, food is heaped in 
British New Guinea, London, 1912), the people of front of them, and there is dancing (MS)* 
the Goliath mountains, Netherlands New Guinea, The islanders of Torres Straits are Papuans, 
and of the Torricelli mountains, German New but the western islanders speak an Australoid 
Guinea, and the Kai, German New Guinea i traces language, while the eastern islanders speak a 
of the Pygmy stock also occur elsewhere (of. Papuan language. There was a large variety of 
Had don, m Wollaston, p. 303 ff.,* O. Sehlagin- natural and worked stones and carved wooden 
haufen, ‘ tJber die Pygmaenfrage in Neu-Gumea,’ figures which were supposed to ensure good crops 
in Festsehr. der Dozenten der Univ. Zurich, Zurich, and influence animals and the elements. In 
1914). Of these the Mafulu and Kai alone have Mabuiag wooden human effigies [maduh) were said 
been studied ; the Mafulu are mixed with Papuan to become animated and go round the gardens 
and Melanesian elements, and their customs and swinging bull-roarers to make plants grow, Per- 
beliefs betray this mixture, there being no socio- haps in all cases sacred words were employed, 
leligious customs which we can refer with prob- Many belonged to definite families or to the heirs 
ability to the Negrito element. Owing to the of definite localities, but certain stones, shrines, or 
spread of various cultures it is difficult at the rituals belonged to larger groups. Offerings were 
present stage of our knowledge to determine what made to some of them. Masked dances fco iucrease 
elements belong to the different strata, and lack the food-supply were common. Typical totemism 
of space prevents a discussion of these problems, occurred in the west, but had disappeared in the 
A few indications will, however, be attempted, east. Omens were obtained from birds and other 
A geographical arrangement has been adopted as sources, and in Mer the ghost of a recently 
being the most satisfactory, beginning with the deceased man usually appeared in the form of 
south -west and continuing along the southern, some animal, that of a woman as a flying animal, 
eastern, northern, and north-western areas, for the Skull-divination was common. A distinction was 
reason that the presumably purest Papuan peoples made at all events by the western islanders be- 
will be treated first, then the predominating jPapuo- tween a ghost, mari, of a recently deceased person 
Melanesians, and finally those peoples who have and its later stage, marhai ; the former was feared, 
been directly affected by influences from the E. but the latter was friendly. The dead were buried 
Indian archipelago. in an extended position. There were numerous 

The Kaia-kaia, or Tu^eri, at Merauke (about funeral ceremonies, the most elaborate being that 
140** 23' E., 8* 28' S.) are inveterate head-hunters, at which several ghosts were dispatched finely to 
AU the men sleep in a few men’s houses at each their island home in the west. Certain men in 
end of a village, and there is a bachelors’ club-house Mabuiag were friends of the ghosts and possessed 
outside the village ,* no one may enter the house of the gift of ghost-divination. There are slight 
the opposite sex. There is a complicated patri- traces of a former manes- or ancestor-cult, but 
lineal exogamous totemic system, in which ;^ants ancestors were not apotheosized. A high code of 
are combined uith animals into main and subsidiary morals was inculcated at very important initiation 
groups. Several villages assemble at initiation, ceremonies, at which seclusion was practised and 
bull-roarers are employed, and there are many the lads were terrorized. Ghosts resented wrong 
dances in which masks are worn and animals repre- done to theii children ,* otherwise morality derived 
sented. The bull-roarer is anthropomorphized as neither sanction nor support from non-huuian 
Sosom, a mjrthical monster in the bush, who at the influences. Tales were told of heroes who intro- 
annual festival at the beginning of the south-east duced new foods or a new technique, or instructed 
monsoon devours the novices hut brings them people in new ceremonies ; some of these came 
back to life ; it is not known to be used anywhere from New Guinea. Kwoiam, the warrior-hero of 
else in Netherlands New Guinea, The youths Mabuiag, was of Australian origin ; two emblems 
receive a new name but are not circumcised (R. made by him were called augud (the name for a 
Pbch, SWAW cxv. [1906] i, 899 ff. ; ZF xxxix. totem), and were associated with the dual organi- 
[1907] 392 j Geog. Joum, xxx. [1907] 616 ; the zation. In Mni’alug Kwoiam was regarded as an 
system of age-grades is described by H. Nollen, augud. A family of mythical brothers came from 
Anthropos, iv. [1909] 553). ^ New Guinea first to certain western islands, and 

The Toro, who live up the Bensbach River, have then two went to Mer, At Yam two of the brothers 
totems which descend in the male line ; probably became identified with totems, and were prayed to 
the^, like the natives of the Morehead River, use as augud ; they Avere represented by turtle-shell 
their bull-roarers in initiation ceremonies (C. G. images of a crocodile and a hammer-headed shark, 
Seligmann and W. M. Strong, Geog. fourn. xxvii. under each of which was a stone in which the spirit 
[1906] 229), of the augud resided ; the cult at these complicated 

The Dungerwab of the Wfisi Ktisa believe that shrines was essentially a Avar-cult. In Mer the 
ghosts of men, dogs, and pigs, hut not of casso- hero-cult took the form of a seciet society or 
wanes, go into the sky. Grave-offerings are made religious fraternity of the usual W. Pacific type, 
{Ann, Hep, Brit. New Guinea, 1895-96, p. 44). which did not develop into a war-cult, hut took 
Chalmers s^s that the Bugilal (near the coast upon itself disciplinary functions. The sacred men 
about 142*’ E. ) practise totemism, have an initia- connected with it attained considerable power, 
tlon cmremony, believe in a great spirit, Kaka, and which they frequently used for their private ends, 
that ghosts (spirits ?) are everywhere. The ghost and were on the way to become priests. The hero- 
{yedoy goes right away to BSmor in the west {JAI cults were not an evolution from totemism. A 
t. 1 • ^ -.iT transformation of totemism had certainly occurred. 

The Masiug^a, behind Mawata, have , a croco- but hy a grafting of a new cult upon an old. Nor 
dile-cult. Atlarge hunting ceremonies men dance is there any suspicion that the heroes of the cults 
round two effigies of crocodiles, one of ^ which were locally developed ancestors, though they may 
repr^ents Nu^, whom B. A. Hely describes as have arisen in this way in their original country. 

V V ^ represented in human form), Unless the heroes of the cults be regarded as gods, 

libations of kava ^e made to them, and they are it can be stated definitely that the Torres Straits 
g-eased Ar^th pigs fat {Ann, Bep, Brit New islanders had no deities, and certainly they had no 
1894-95, p, 45). conception of a supreme god (A. G. Haddon, ^The 

The hpsh people np the Bmaturi River employ Religion of the Torres Straits Islanders,’ Anthrop. 
carved, wooden figures {udo) m the ceremonies Essays presented to E, B. Tutor, Oxford, 1907, p. 
eonnected with the planting of bananas. The, 175 ff. ; Rep, Oamh, Exped. Torres Straits, vi,). 
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The natives of Kiwai island and Mawata on 
the coast ^to the west are practically the same 
people. Patrilineal totemism was first noted 
among the western Papuans by the present 
writer in 1888 and by E. Eeardmore in 1889 (JAI 
xix. [1890] 297 m, 459 E). B. A. Hely (Ann. Bep. 
Brit, New Guinea, 1898, p. 134) gives an account 
of totemism at Kiwai and Mawata, which is re- 
printed in the Bep. Camh. E^ed. Torres Straits, 
V. 187 ff, (cf. A. C. Haddon, Mead-hunters, Black, 
White, and Brown, London, 1901, p. 101 ff.). On 
Kiwai initiation (moguru) takes place at the be- 
ginning of the yam season. On hearing the bull- 
roarer, all the uninitiated have to leave the village, 
in order to see the wooden effigies Kurumi, Urup- 
aru, and Paromiti. Large feasts have to be pre- 
pared, and, when they are shown, fire is showered 
on the lads. Various immoral practices are in- 
dulged in. Only those who have passed through 
all the stages of initiation may drink kava 
xgumada).'^ The effigies are used when they are 
going to fight or when there is sickness ; smaller 
ones are employed as charms (J. Chalmers, JAI 
srxxiii. [1903] 119). The young men are hardened 
by fighting among themselves with burning torches, 
which they place previously for a moment on 
wooden human figures (mimia) which are arranged 
down the sides of the men’s house (G. Landtman, 
MS). Bull-roarers are swung to ensure good 
garden crops, and wooden images of nude women 
make sago abundant. Both of these enter into 
the initiation ceremonies ; the latter were described 
as ^ God belong moguru,^ and one name for a bull- 
roarer is ‘ mother of yams.’ A wooden image of a 
man (uvio moguru or oraoraduhu) is used at 
initiation ; he makes everything grow, and i>re- 
sents of food are made to him when the planting 
season arrives. He is always consulted before 
fighting, and presents are given him to secure 
success in getting heads, tn cases of sickness 
ofterings are made, and he is prayed to as follows : 
‘ Oh, Uvio, finish the sickness of our dear one, and 
give life ’ (Chalmers, MS, quoted in Haddon, p. 
107). For further information on totemism, etc., 
at Mawata see Seligmann, quoted by Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, ii, 29-34. Landtraan 
(Festskrift tUlegnad Edvard Westermarck, Hel- 
singfors, 1912, p. 59 ff.) has given a good account 
of the wanderings of the dead in the folk-lore of 
the Kiwai-speakmg Papuans. 

The legendary Sido of Kiwai opened the road to Adiri, or 
Woibn, the land of the dead, a country in the western sea. 
His was the first death, which was also a murder. His ghost 
was mischievous during its wanderings, and after various ad- 
ventures reached the barren Adiri, Here he married the 
daughter of a man also called Adiri, and, as there were no 
houses, gardens, fires, or proper food, he introduced them. 
All morteJs follow Sido’s road, but may do so in the guise of 
animals. Some people who have died a violent death remain 
on the spot for a long time, and their ghosts are much feared. 
Some ghosts go underground. Ghosts can return to earth ; 
some are malevolent, others are quite friendly and helpful ; 
presents of food are often deposited at places which they 
frequent and a request is made, but there is no r^ilar or con- 
tinuous cult. In building a man’s house various objects, such 
as tholrny bushes, parts of spiders, bats, etc,, are placed m the 
holes for the piles and in various parts of the structure for the 
purpose of closing the road to Adiri and preventing men from 
becoming ill or being killed. They have reference to similar 
objects which barred the road that Sido took. 

Magico-religious ideas enter into all their prac- 
tical life. 

The Kabiri, or Girara, who live north of the 
estuary of the Fly, are head-hunters, chew kava, 
and have five patrilineal totems. They pay great 
attention to human heads, and probably have a 
manes-cult. At their principal ceremony, moi* 
iata, three large named wooden effigies of croco- 

i The distribution of kava-drinking has an important cultural 
significance. It occurs in New Guinea at Astrolabe Bay, 
Fmsdihafen distriert. Fly estuary district, inland from Mawato, 
at Merauke, and perhaps on the upper reaches of the fly (cf, 
Haddon, * Kava-dnnMng in New Guinea,' Man, Oct. 1919). 


diles are exhibited, masks are worn, marriages are 
celebrated, and youths are initiated. The boy to 
be initiated is previously liidden and at the cere- 
mony IS placed in the mws of one of the crocodiles 
(W. N. Beaver, Ann, Bep, Papua, 1911-12, p. 11 ; 
A. P. Lyons, ib. 1913-14, p. 100). 

The tribes in the deltas of the Turama, Omati, 
and Kikori are allied, but very little is known 
about them. Each village has at least one duhu- 
daimu, or house for the manied men, with a 
number of shrines which consist of a perforated 
board (agihi) on which is carved a human face, 
and to the hooks of which numerous skulls are 
suspended ; in front of the carving is a shelf sup- 
porting the skulls. The skulls are those of enemies 
or of victims who have been sacrificed when a war 
canoe is made or a dubu-daimu erected, their 
bodies having been boiled and eaten. There are 
similar but much smaller carvings {maruhu), from 
which birds’ heads are suspended. An agibi 
probably belongs to a family or clan. Male and 
female effigies are carved to represent dead people, 
and are connected wdth some form of ancestor-cult, 
as also axe jprobably boards or tablets carved with 
human designs (MB). One ceremony is described 
by H. J. Byan (Ann. Bep. Papua, 1913, p. 76). 

Namau is the coastal district from Era Bay to 
the Alele mouth of the Purari Kiver. The people 
are lusty head-hunters and cannibals. The club- 
houses (ravi) are especially fine, and formerly 
contained large numbers of skulls of enemies and 
victims ; in a screened-off portion at the end are 
eight to ten basket-work monsters^ with four legs 
and great gaping jaws ; these kopiravi, or kai^ia- 
imunu (* sky imunu ’), have names. Before going 
out to kill any one, the men consult the spirit of 
the kopiravi ; it comes out of the ravi and causes 
the canoe to rock if the expedition is to be success- 
ful. The present writer was informed that the 
dead bodies of victims were thrust inside the kopi- 
ravi and left there all night while the men danced 
in the front part of the ravi. Next morning the 
bodies were cut up with buU-roareis (of which 
numbers are kept under the kopiravi), and then 
cooked and eaten. A human victim, a cassowary, 
and a pig have to be sacrificed when a canoe rs 
completed. The skulls of their own dead are kept 
in the houses, Totemism existed, hut is now 
breaking up. According to Holmes, the conc$p^ 
tion of imunu, ‘ the life principle,’ runs through 
all their religion ; masks are imunu. The carved 
tablets (Jcoe) which occur in such numbers in the 
shrines in the ravi seem to be personal imunu ; it 
would seem that they are ancestral tablets, and, if 
the bull-roarers represent ancestral ghosts, the 
tablets may be hypertrophied bnli-roarers 5 one 
name for the buii-roarer is imunu viki, ‘ crying 
imunu.^ Holmes is now studying these people, 
who seem to be remotely related to the Elema 
tribes, but the kopiravi-oidt is peculiar to them, 
and their religion seems to be a combination of 
head-hunting, cannibalism, and a manes- or 
ancestor-cult ; the kojpvravi may prove, however, 
to be effigies of spirits who may be regarded as 
gods. Chalmers first described the kantbus, as he 
calls them (Pioneering in Neta Guinea, London, 
1887, pp. 63-66 ; cf. J. H. P. Murray, Papua, or 
British New Guinea, do. 1912, p. 178, pi. on 219). 

Elema is the coastal district between the Alele 
mouth of the Purari in the west and Cape Posses- 
sion in the east. Apparently all the tribes have 
migrated tow-ards the coast, the original home of 
the ‘ Ipi ’ tribes being on the south side of the 
mountain range near the east bank of the upper 
Purari. The initiation of a youth is all-important, 
since it is on the performance of the instructions 
which he received as an initiate ihat the somal and 
moral welfare of the tribe depends, and great 
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reticence is observed about the proceedings. The 
various stages are marked by feasts, at which pigs 
always figure. 

The first stage is when the hoy is about eight years of age, 
two or three years prior to his entering the eravo (club-house) 
for seclusion ; he is then formally taken into the erano and 
greeted with the noise of bull-roarers {tiparu)^ which he sees 
for the first time ; one is placed on his chest, and he is severely 
beaten- Bull-roarers are swung day and night till the feast is 
over. After the lad has entered the eram for his period of 
seclusion, the clan feast of Kovave is held. Ten days previously 
a large number of young men wearing Kovave masks announce 
that Kovave is about to visit the village ; they are the sacred 
messengers of +he mountam-god, as is iiroved by the fact that 
tliey do rot wai’: on the -oles of their feet Every night bull- 
roarers are sw,;rg, and all wr»men and children keep mdoois. 
On r.ie great dn large quaatitics of food and pigs are taken to 
a tabued spot in the bush for Kovave to the accompaniment of 
the beating of drums and blowing of conchs, and at nightfall 
the novices are marched there. In the dark a feigned gruff 
voice assures them that Kovave is speakmg to them. He 
promises to be their friend as long as they observe all tribal and 
clan duties, obligations, and secrets ; otherwise they will be 
punished vith disease and death. Unexpectedly a Kovave 
mask 13 placed on each bo\’s head amid a loud buzzing of bull- 
roarers; he IS then beaten, and all are marched back to the 
eraio The feast is partaken of hy the imtiated members of a 
given clan, not by the tribe The lads remain in well-guarded 
seclusion in the eravo , they must not be exposed to the rays of 
the sun Icscthev tuiTt r t"er^^b> , noi do any heavy manual work 
lest their ph\scal de.'elopnK'ut ce hindered, and they must 
have no dc-a'mgs wf" fcn.cilf-. t\ ii'jii allowed to go outside 
they are encased in plaited palm-leaves and must maintain 
silence There are food-tabus, and during seclusion they are 
instructed m all matters pertaining to tabu. They are taught 
that the tribe must take the first pm.ee in all their actions, and 
whatever serves the highest interest of the tribe is justifiable ; 
everything that is, or can be, must be subordinated to the 
pursuit of obtaining the fittest ; this idea is dominant till death- 
Thenext sta^e of initiation is one of greater liberty, but still 
subject to stnefi surveillance. The final stage is the semese, or 
warrior festival, which is of tribal significance, and in which 
large masks are employed. First of aU, numerous pigs are 
killed, accompanied with great noise. Four men wearing 
Kovave masks arrive from a hill village and receive presents of 
pigs. In the evening there is a procession of symbolic masked 
figures from the eravo^ followed by most of the villagers. The 
novices and recent Initiates man a scaffolding in front of the 
eravo and welcome the bffigies with song ; armed men in front 
of the efBgiea fire arrows at the eraro, and dancing is kept up 
all night. At daybreak there is another procession of human- 
face masks and totem effigies. The festivities last as long as 
the food holds out. Only the initiated may eat pig-flesh; 
others must eat dog-flesh. At the last procession there is no 
dancing, and all the masks are then burned. The festival has a 
religious significance Lo the native mmd more profound than it 
can express to an alien mind , ai it friend and fuc ii'cei «i‘ pt aec 
on common ground, all anxious to do lionoui lo heirancc-ior- 
from whom come all temporal blessings. The period of seclu- 
sion is now ternimaied, and the initiate can marr\ and take his 
place in the social life of hiS commumtv. The final degree of 
initiation is the makaikam, * sea ’ ceremony, which may be clan 
or tribal ; totemic decoration is emploved, but no masks. The 
chief addresses the people, and th’n shouts to Kaiapo, the god 
of the sea,_ acknow ledging the indc-btedne&s of his tribe to mm, 
invokes him to continue his protection of their crops and to 
give them a plentiful supply of fiah, and reminds him that the 
present festivities are in his honour. The clan makaikara, 
though impressive, is less elaborate. 

The religious ideas resolve themselves into rever- 
ence for certain objects, a belief in the existence 
of ghosts, and the worship of gods. The name for 
an<^stiors is practically the same term {ualare) by 
wMch all sacred objects are designated. Certain 
animals are uaXaTe^ and, as these were never in- 
jmed or eaten by the ancestors, so their descen- 
aants hold them sacred ; or they may be natural 
objects or phenomena. (1) All tribal ualare are 
regarded as deities who in the long ago temporarily 
assumed human form when they became the 
ancestors of the respective tribes and at the same 
time appropriated certain areas for their posterity, 
which they furnished with vegetable food. Some 
of the immediate descendants of the original 
ancestor are credited with his supernatural attri- 
butes. These me^are-deities are kind and beneficent, 
and are angered only after much provocation from 
the tribes, not by individual Avrong-doing, There 
are two of them ; the one associated with the sea 
is occasionally malevolent. It is strange that the 
inland tribes also have the same ideas. (2) Clan 
wafore-deities are ancestors who acquired their 


powers from the father (or from the mother — in the 
latter case descent is matrilineal), wKo created 
himself from a natural object or is a nature-deity. 
(3) Individual ualare, unlike the others, are not 
inherited. A personal ualare may be that of 
either parent or of the person after whom a man is 
named, or the result of a dream. Every man of 
legitimate birth has two ualare, such as a bird, a 
dog, a pig, a wallaby, or a tree, and a fish ; raiely 
a man may have two trees or -only one ualare, as 
women have. A man should not injure or eat his 
ualare ; he fasts and mourns as for a relative when 
one is killed, and he wears parts of it as personal 
adornment — which no others may do. It is quite 
evident that the ualare was oiiginally a totem, 
but the totemic idea has been greatly extended 
through ancient contact with another cult. Holmes 
believes that the Namau of the Purari delta and the 
Elema tribes used to be closely allied, and that the 
former have a purer and more elaborate totemic cult. 

The future of ghosts [ove] depends upon the 
death which the individuals have died. Gmosts of 
warriors go to the residence in the sky of Hiovaki, 
the god of war, hut can roam about their old 
surroundings. Those that have died a natural 
death go to their respective places when assured 
that all mourning ceremonies have been duly ob- 
served. Those that have died a violent death 
roam about constantly and are malicious. Spirits 
{harisu) are classified as good or bad, and have their 
respective spheres of action, and thus may be 
termed gods. The great good god is Harisu; 
Harohoha is his messenger, and he communicates 
through sorcerers. The pageant of the warriois’ 
festival represents all the totems [ualare), ghosts 
[ove), and gods [harisu), but effigies are not made 
of Harisu and Harohoha. Ualare created the 
visible world and nearly all the animals and foods. 
Kivovia created sago, areca palms, and other good 
things, his son created dogs, and Ruapu the pig. 
As Harisu is the supreme god of all the minor 
gods who work for the welfare of mankind, so 
Karisu is the supreme god of the minor malignant 
deities. Kovave, the mountain-god, lioldb the fate 
of travellers ; Hiovaki, the war-god, dwells in the 
sky; Oalea, a malignant god resident on Yule 
island, is the god of tiparu, the bulhroarer. 
Saukoro is an evilly-disposed god who dwells in 
hoUow trees. The kindly minor deities seem con- 
cerned only with the protection of foods and receive 
propitiatory worship; thus the gods of bananas 
are oesought to protect bananas from the ravages 
of birds, and the gods of winds and the sea are 
invoked before a voyage. Every family of living 
things from man downwards has its special god or 
guardian spirit for whom awe is felt (Holmes, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 418, xxxiii. 125, Man, 1905, pp. 2, 17, 
and MS). Chalmers says that the only guardian 
spirits of the Toaripi are those of father and 
mother, and to them they appeal in distress or 
want by land or sea (probably this statement 
requires modification), and that in times of great 
sickness they expel the evil spirits of sickness 
from the village with great noise and the throwing 
of firebrands [JAI xxvii. [1897] 334). He says 
elsewhere that the Toaripi (‘Motumotn’) believe 
in a great spirit called Saukoni, who is vindictive, 
steals native food, and kills people. Semese, his 
two sons, the sun, moon, stones, rocks, and 
mountains are worshipped ; in a small degree they 
worship dead warriors long after they have gone. 
HiovaM Semese, a spirit in the heavens, made the 
land and sea ; to him they pray for goodness and 
strength in fighting; his sons are Hiovaki and 
Miai. Ghosts are like men ; they live in Lavau 
in^ the west. All animals and objects have a 
spiritual part for the use of ghosts. At Perau, 
Vailala Eiver, Chalmers saw two wooden idols. 
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Epe and Kivava, and a large stone 'Ravai' to 
wnich ofif^’ings are made, and they are appealed 
to in cases or sickness, ‘seeing that Kanitu, the 
Great Spirit, is represented in them. ... At 
Elema the Great Spirit is “ Kanitn,” at Naman, 
“Kanihn”’ [Pioneering, pp. ICS-IT^, 84). Tabu 
on garden produce is enforced by masked men, 
harihu {‘spirits’), whose office is hereditary. 
Chalmers calls the mask oioi [JAI xxvil. 329); 
this custom has spread to certain Roro-speaking 
tribes, where it is known as kaimJcuhu (C. G. 
Seligmann, The Melmiesians, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 
299, 300); it also occurs at Hisiu, Redscar Bay 
[Ann. Bep. Brit. Neio Guinea, 1901, p. 2). 

The Mambule (Mafulu) are an admittedly mixed 
people of Pygmy (Negrito) -Papuan descent and 
probably influenced by Melanesian culture. They 
inhabit the upper waters of the Angabunga (St. 
Joseph River), but they have affinities with the 
inhabitants of the Chinma affluent of the Mambare 
on the north-eastern side of the Main range, and 
it is possible that they have trading relations with 
the natives of the Waria River. There is no 
totemism, but there are clans and clan villages 
which are grouped into communities, each com- 
munity being for many purposes a composite 
whole. The villages of one clan have a common 
chief and club-house [emone). Descent is definitely 
patrilineal. There is a ceremony at the assump- 
tion of the perineal band by boys and girls at 
which the (lecoiated child stands on a dead pig 
bought from the family by an outsider. Only 
people from other communities take part in the 
dance. This ceremony is frequently performed at 
the ‘big feast.’ Later there is a purification 
ceremony. There is no seclusion of boys or girls 
at any time, no initiation ceremony, wearing of 
masks, or use of bull-roarers. A similar ceremony 
takes place before boys and girls may enter the 
emone (but after a girl has received the perineal 
band she may not enter the emone), and also to 
confer the right to beat a drum and to dance. 
When a person is dying, a woman gives a heavy 
blow on tlie side of the head, and pronounces the 
patient dead, and all the people shout to drive 
away the ghost. The body is wrapped in leaves 
and bark, doubled up in a crouching position, 
and placed on its baclc, in a grave in the open 
village enclosure. Every one shouts to frighten 
the ghost away, the grave is filled up, and the 
funeral is over. A mother often amputates the 
end of a finger for a child. Two or three days 
later a feast is held, all bring spears, and a ceremony 
something like the ‘ big feast ’ takes place. The 
killing of the pigs finally propitiates or drives 
away the ghost. Then wild pigs are caught, 
kilM, and eaten, and the viDage is swept by way 
of purification. A chiefs funeral is attended with 
more ceremonial ; the wrapped-up body is placed 
in an open rude wooden box either supported on 
poles or placed in the fork of a gahi fig-tree. In 
the case of a chief all except two men watchers 
leave the village for two or three weeks ; then they 
return, kill wild pigs, and sweep the village. 

The ‘ big feast ^ is held in a particular village at 
intervals of about fifteen or twenty years, and 
requires a very long preparation. 

Usually a new emone is built, and also new houses, view plat- 
forms, and sheds for guests Composite high posts are erecred, 
on which food and ^ulls are placed, and round the cential 
space slender poles counectecl bj a cord are put up, on \^h^ch 
food is displayed. If one docs not already exist. the> build a 
box-shaped wooden burial platform on high poles containing 
the skull and bones of a chief, and others are added to it. 
Three trees are erected in the centre of the village. The 
eeremony is very impressive. Two women guests with pigs* 
tusks in their mouths rush round the enclosure brandishing 
sp^urs, and strike at the diief’s emone. Male guests brandish 
speana, also m silence, and knock down the trees. Other 
guesiS perambulate the enclosure. The chief of the cl^n cuts 
down the burial platform, which is not rebuilt. Food is distri- 


buted to the most important men, and the real dance is per- 
formed only by some of the guest men, who vvear skulls and 
bones m addition to feather head-dresses and earr^ drums and 
eapons. Various smaller ceremonies then take place. There 
iK next a general distribution or food among guests It ma »- 
take a week before the \illage pigs are collected. These are 
killed by a professional on the spot where the burial platform 
stood, and placed in a line. Bones are dipped m the blcedmir 
mouths of the pigs, and the skulls and other bones anointed 
vith them and tnen hung up When tJie feast is over, all 
bones are removed from the posi- ..nd ri'-e nc-er ust-d again 
ceremonially. Some naj oe ’ian.r i.p 'p the "/n ^ or put m a 
box in a tree, or oii.er.^ se d'^po-t s of Atili ri-e g^e-, s have 
gone, w'M p*gs aie on :!ie s lC of r’'e I "riul p atforrn and 
c-a.cn bj tii»- Ii;.or-. T.ic bii k of the '.'lager-, leave 
tne . ’ilagB for abouL six mcni.is to make nc-v ca.-ci-=iis. 

There is no belief m a universal god, but a 
general belief in a mysterious personage, Tsidibe, 
who has immense power and once passed through 
the country from east to west, traces of his passage 
being seen in ‘strange rocks and stonc=:. He taught 
the people all their cu'itoni', daiKc^ and manu- 
factures, and finally reached the land of the white 
man ; hence his superior culture. He is essentially 
a beneficent being, but he has no cult. At death 
the ghost leaves the body and goes to the tops of 
the mountains, where it exists for ever ; it becomes 
the sunlight on the ground in the forests, or, if 
that of an elderly person, it becomes a fungus. 
The food of all ghosts is the ghostly elements of 
native food. There is no reincarnation. A few 
special trees and creepers (the gabi is one) imply 
the presence of a spirit. All ghosts and spirits 
that never had a bodily form are evilly-disposed, 
and are associated with those who practise magic 
(Williamson, The Mafulu). 

The Kuni are a Melanesian-speaking people 
living between the Mafulu and the Roro, south of 
fbp wa+er** of +he The soul is 

n "ij.! L.U.I h'.'rig kihvp’.v.i ; * of the body 

ana is manirestea in the breath ; there are no 
moral ideas connected with it ; the object of ritual 
practices is to avoid earthly evil or, more rarely, 
to secure some advantage. The ghost stays near 
the village to see that ail ceremonies are performed 
and terrify neglectful relatives, or to communicate 
with the living. After some time it leaves the 
village and goes into a lonely part of the moun- 
tains. There is no judgment after death; all 
ghosts are in a state of discomfort and cold. The 
dead are buried, and sometimes the village is aban- 
doned. A small feast is held when the bones are 
exhumed ; the skull is usually hung in the club- 
house [kufu) or in the dwelling-house, generally 
with the tibiae and radii, which at great dances are 
ainted red and held in the hand ; the mandible is 
etached and decorated, but is taken out only on 
great occasions. Other bones are worn by the 
widow. At great dances the skull and bones of 
some great ancestor may be worn, though the 
feast is not given in his honour. At the great 
feast iu honour of the dead, ‘ objects of abstinence’ 
are washed in the blood of a pig reared by the 
family concerned. The dead are invoked to send 
good hunting and fishing, and for this reason 
ancestors’ names are remembered. There is no 
trace of a supreme spirit or creator, but there are 
various spirits which produce earthquakes, cause 
mists to rise, frighten people in the oush, and so 
forth ; these are not ghosts but true spirits. They 
have definite abodes, generally under great stones ; 
certain women have converse with them. Besides 
these there are the ivikdla, who are known to the 
Mekeo and Roro and to two other (Papuan-speaking) 
peoples. They are merged with the animal, tree, 
stone, etc., which they occupy.^ Their only cult is 
in the avoidance of uttering their name, thou^ this 
rule is readily broken if things go wrong. Wnen 
the ivikdla is a tribal one, it must not be kill^ or 
injured. Every group of vBlages, or even a single 
village, has ite special ivikdia^ Sometime an 
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ivikdla is attached to any spot like a rock or hole, 
and people must be silent in its proximity ; some 
are -wild dogs or reptiles inhabiting villages. 
Their origin is etscribed to Ovel6a, who also caused 
men to arise from the bowels of the earth. Allied 
to these are the spirits of stone dishes of^ unknown 
origin. Pinally, there are kdfUy any object which 
a given sub-tribe, village, family, or even indi- 
vidual, has chosen as a witness of the truth of a 
statement. That of the sub-tribes is inherited; 
sometimes the family or individual one is chosen, 
but the personal does not affect that of the 
village or sub-tribe. Kdfu demands silence on its 
name ; it is insulted by being named in its presence 
or outside its territo^. Kdfu may be a relic of 
toteinism, since certain sub-tribes are often called 
by its name. The use of kdfu to affirm the truth 
of a statement seems Papuan in origin, like that 
of ivikdla, and has not yet been traced to the coast 
(V. M. Egidi, Anthropos, viii. [1913] 202). 

Very little can he said about the religion of 
the western Papuo-Melanesians, who extend from 
Cape Possession to Mullins Harbour. In the most 
westerly tribes, the Roro and Mekeo, traces of 
totemism seem to persist in the badges (oava) of 
the exogamous patrilineal clans ; there are club- 
houses analogous to those of the Elema but without 
ritual objects, and there are no initiation cere- 
monies. 

A different cultural element is marked by the 
open ceremonial platforms {duhi) which are round 
among the Motu and allied tribes who extend from 
Redscar Bay to Kapakapa, being best developed 
among the Sinaugolo, etc., some distance inland 
from Kapakapa. These people state that they 
came with a cmbu post from Mt, Tabogoro, a spur 
of the main range. The tahu is a very important 
feast in which the whole countryside participates ; 
generally a new duhu is built for it ; unmarried 
girls dance on a special platform. The duhu has a 
close association with ghosts, who visit it at feasts 
to eat the shadow of the food, There were no 
skull trophies in this area. 

The district from Hood Peninsula to Aroma is 
characterised by steeple-houses {hoge), on which or 
on platforms slmlls were hung, and probably ghosts 
were connected with them. The house may decay, 
and then its platform serves as a duhu, on which at 
the kava feast recently tatued nubile girls mount, 
doff their petticoats, and are anointed with oil. 
The girls cut up yams and pelt the crowd with 
areca nuts, and drums are beaten by women on 
the duhu,. It is solely a women’s ceremony, one 
object of which is to bring good luck to the gardens 
(R. E, Guise, JAl xxvin. [1899] 214 ; Haddon, 
Eead^huntera, p. 217). 

There is a general uniformity in the religious 
beliefs of all these people. The Roro dead are 
buried with the head towards the rising sun, hut 
on Yule Island with the feet towards Mt. Yule. 
The ghosts frequent the villages ; if they desert 
them, there will he no luck, but they may send 
bad luck in hunting or fishing if annoyed, and they 
dxe ^mx oonjur^ out of the village. They reside : 
in the bush behaad Cape Possession ; on their way 
they ^e ‘intercepted by an evil spirit like fire, who I 
asks if their ears and nose have been pierced and | 
how death oconrred (Seligmaim, pp. 275, 303, 310). I 
Koita ghosts (sua) go to a mountain^ Idu, their I 
legendary home, whence they quickly return with 
other ghosts to carry away the sua of olnects ; 
which the dead man cared for in this life. They I 
live for a long time, but gradually weaken and i 
cease to exist as they are forgotten on earth, j 
They frequently return to the village, showing i 
little benevolence, but punishing any neglect of 
funeral rites or infringement of tribal custom, i 
Only the Sinaugolo invoke their ancestors. Every- I 


where there are malicious spirits, most of whom 
inhabit definite areas. All the heavily bodies 
are more or less venerated ; people ‘yell’ only for 
the new moon at Port Moresby (ih. pp. 183-193). 

The Northern Massim of the Trobriands, Wood- 
larks, etc., have been stronglv influenced from the 
east ; they are not cannibals, and have a royal 
family in each district or island. The following 
account of the Trobriands may be taken as typical. 
There is a system of linked totems for each of the 
four clans : a bird is of supreme importance, with 
which are linked a four-footed vertebrate, a fish, 
and a plant, and various less important birds. 
There is no snake-totem. There is no physical or 
psychical resemblance to the totem, nor is it omen- 
giving. The usual tabus are more or less in force, 
but a man may fight another with the same totem. 
The clans are matiilineal, but the father’s totem is 
regarded, and marriage is not permitted into the 
father’s clan. The dead are huried ; a,fter some 
time the skeleton is exhumed, and a chief’s skull 
is made into a lime-pot by liis children, which they 
and the widows may use. When certain relatives 
of a dead chief die, an arm bone is removed and 
made into a lime-spatula ; other bones may be 
worn. The ghosts of the Trobriand islanders go to 
Tuma, a small island to the north-west, where they 
descend to the under world presided over by 
Topileta, a gigantic tatued man ; he causes earth- 
quakes, and, when he becomes old, makes medicine 
which restores to youth himself, his wife, and his 
children. Opinion is divided as to whether pigs, 
dogs, and all birds have a soul as well as men. 
The breath accompanies the ghost to Tuma, and 
possibly the shadow. The soul can leave the body 
without death ensuing. Ghosts visit a feast held 
ten months after death, and food is sometimes 
specially cooked for them at this feast, but they 
are not summoned to it. The four clans were sent 
to the upper world at Tuma by Topileta, as people 
increased too rapidly ; each ancestor came with his 
totem-animals. The earlier people built houses 
and made gardens, but had no yams and appa- 
rently no pottery ; TopOeta told the clans to bring 
these (th, pp. 7, 677-691, 719, 733-735). 

The conditions at Milne Bay somewhat resemble 
those of Bartle Bay, hut there are no initiation 
ceremonies for boys or girls. The corpse is placed 
in a squatting position in a grave, which is roofed 
over with planks and earth ; it faces east, other- 
wise the ^ost would not be able to reach the other 
world. Funeral feasts take place monthly for 
about a year ; at the last great feast all the man’s 
pigs must he killed and his coco-nut trees knocked 
down, and all tabus end. Before this feast (which 
may serve for several deaths) new houses must be 
built, a number of pigs are killed, and food is piled 
on a special platform. The assembled friends 
have a sham fight, and food is distributed ; there 
is a good deal of dancing, but not on the platform. 
The coiffure of the dead man, which was cut off 
and retained by his brother, is presented to the 
maternal uncle of the dead man along with a pig ; 
the coiffure is burned and the pig singed, and the 
dead man is now completely j&ished with. The 
ghost {arugo) goes to Hiyoyoa, the other world 
under the sea at the head of Mdne Bay, which is 
presided over by Tumudurere, who, like his wife 
and children, is white-skinned and smooth-haired ; 
he never existed on earth as a man. - Many people 
assert that they can go to and return from Hiyoyoa, 
but, if they ate food there, they would never return. 
Cannibalism was largely due to revenge ; the 
victim was dragged to the stone circle of the clan, 
burned to death, and eaten partly inside partly 
outside the circle. No one eats his own killing*; 
a knier or captor is under food and other restric- 
tions fora month {ib, pp. 464, 609, 620, 632, 655). 
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Thanks to Newton, Seligmann, Stone-Wigg, and 
others, w^ have good ethnological data concerning 
the natives of Bartle Bay on the south shore of 
Goodenough Bay. The people are included hy 
Seligmann among the Southern Massim group of 
the Papuo-Melanesians ; they have exogamous 
clans which take their names from real or hypo- 
thetical bush settlements or stocks. Each clan has 
one or more totems, bariawa — a term used for 
anything that is out of the ordinary run of experi- 
ence, such as supernatural beings or white men. 
The totem is I'egarded as the ancestor of the 
family, and is not eaten. They are matrilineal, 
but youths may elect to join the father’s clan; 
they do not marry into the father’s clan, and 
as a rule children may not eat their father’s 
totem. Certain clans have a stone totem which 
gives strength in war, and near it skulls of enemies 
are placed. Totems are sometimes regarded as 
omen-giving. Totemism has a wide sociological 
elfect. Thus the Boianai and tribes farther west 
know nothing of the walaga feast and take no part 
in it, while the shore people from Wedau east- 
wards do ; yet totemism tongs all these peoples into 
close relationship (H. Newton, In Far New Cruinea, 
London, 1914, p. 163). Chiefs possess consider- 
able influence and power; in addition there are 
departmental experts in beneficent magic ; both 
offices are hereditary and are often combined in 
the same person. Of equal extension with totem- 
ism is the himta bond, which includes all indi- 
viduals of the same sex and of approximately the 
same age. Initiation, which is said to have been 
instituted by a superhuman being, formerly took 
place about every three or four years; it xs now 
held at longer intervals. 

The boys hve in a special hut apart from the village for lour 
to six months ; they work in the gardens or on the seashore, 
and are instructed by the old men ; there are food and sexual 
tabus ; the food is cooked by their mothers m special small pots, 
but no one eats the food prepared by his own mother. The day 
before the end of their seclusion they hunt with the men. 
Next day they wear a new belt, and a comb for the first time. 

Formerly girls were secluded at puberty in a 
house for one to three months, and abstain^ from 
all flesh food. A dead man is buried by his clan 
on his side with his head (Wedau) or feet ( Wamira) 
in the direction from which his ancestors originally 
came when led by the totem ; upright stones are 
sometimes placed at the head of the grave. Each 
clan, group, or settlement has its own grave, so 
that graves are frequently reopened; bones are not 
kept in the houses. At Gelaria the corpse is carried j 
to the grave with flexed limbs so as to form a ! 
compact bundle ; a chief is buried in a squatting 
position, but a commoner is laid on his side ; in 
either case he faces the direction whence his clan 
came. Most frequently disease and death are 
caused by a ‘ sending’ projected from the body of 
a sorcerer or witch. It is thought of as leading a 
separate life after the death of the persons in whom 
it IS normally immanent. After a woman’s death 
the "sending’ (called lahuni at Gelaria) may pass 
to her daughter or with her ghost (aru) to the 
other world (it is evidently analogous to the " soiii- 
stuft ’ of the Kai). Any woman who has had children 
may command a labum, and she is employed by 
any one. Disease is produced by various objects, 
human bones being most potent, but only the 
spiritual portion enters the victim. Elnots are 
tied by specialists in the hair as a preventive 
against charms, and things are tied round ankles, 
knees, and wrists so as to block the entrance of 
spirits into the body. The ghost after death ‘ goes 
to Maraiya in the south-east, “where is the Lord 
of the dead Tauumariri (for Wedau) who prepares 
the place for each and assigns to each his place”’ 
(Newton, in Seligmann, p. 657) ; but Newton also 
says that the ghost wanders around the fomiliar 


places for some time after death ; but about W edau 
and Wamira, when the death-feasts are finished, it 
goes to a valley east of Cape Frere, the entrance 
to the other world being through a hole in the 
ground (In Far New Guinea^ p. 219 f.). The skin 
of ghosts is white ; the life there resembles that 
here ; those who are wealthy here are so there ; 
they may fight among themselves, and whoever is 
killed is dead for ever. Spirits wander about at 
will, but usually favour certain places, as a rule 
dark uncanny spots. The only good that spirits 
do is to make strangers fear to intrude, as they are 
jealous of them. Some spirits do not injure men, 
others are ghouls; none are good. Incantations 
are a very prominent feature of native life. Every 
eisqn, food, animal, occupation, and amusement 
as ii^pari ; these must be used or results cannot 
be looked for. They are not addressed to any 
person or spirit; some can be bought from their 
owners, hut not those which are hereditary, and 
bestow on the possessor a distinct office (M. J. 
Stone-Wigg, The Papuans^ Melbourne, 1912, p. 26). 
In Goodenough Bay a child’s spirit does not enter 
him until he gains intelligence, and the right sort 
of spirit has to he got into the child and the wrong 
one kept out by means of special charms ana 
exorcisms. Some say that he has an uninstructed 
vaporous soul which is in danger of being lost ; 
therefore, when a baby is carried along a path for 
the first time, the father walks behind and throws 
down bundles of leaves so that the child’s spirit 
may not lose the path or the child would never be 
able to speak (i5. p. 28). The ghost, honaga^t dies 
after an ill-defined period, becomes a spirit, goes 
into the sea, and feeds on the foam. There it 
remains for ever {ib, p. 27). 

The walaga feast is the cult of the mango, and is 
the most important ceremony in the Bartle Bay dis- 
trict, bringing together from a great distance even 
hostile communities. The name is derived from 
the great dancing platform built for the occasion. 

The headman of the cjlan giving the feast selects a young wild 
mango-tree, and he and the men who help him to clear the 
ground round it are holy ; they may not dnnk or touch water 
nor eat boiled food or mangoes ; these fasting men live in a 
special house (potuma). A temporary village is built round the 
platform m the bush. The platform is prepared and erected by 
the fasting men with the aid of the charms of all the medicine- 
men from the neighbouring mountains, who also extract the 
aru (ghost) of any dead man that may liappen to he present in 
the ^st (from one a human bone was said to have been ex- 
tracted). They carry the ghost away and release it in the 
bush-i The tree is carefully cut down by the fasting men with 
a special stone adze (iron should never be used), and all chips, 
etc., are caught on new mats IrVith great ceremony and care 
the tree is wrapped in the mats with the chips and fallen leaves, 
carried to the potuma, and later tied to the central pole of the 
platform ; no part of it may ever touch the ground. Things 
belonging to a dead man may be hung on the pole above the 
tree. Guests arrive bringing pigs. If one brings five pigs, 
this IS called a mango, and a small mango-tree is cut down 
Dancing and singing continue all night. At daylight the pigs 
are killed, being speared as slowlj' as possible so that the 
maximum amount of squealing takes place. The mango-tree 
must hear their cries, smell the burning fat, and know that 
blood has been poured out. Otherwise the crops will fail, the 
fruit-trees be barren, the pigs will not be productive, and even 
women will fad to bear children (StXDne-Wigg, p 32). After the 
distribution of food the guests disperse. The following day the 
mango-sapling is taken down, wrapped up m mats, and hung in 
the roof of the potuma. After an interv^ of many months it is 
removed and carried with ^eat ceremony to the centre of the 
temporary village. A certain man cuts green mangoes in pieoi^ 
; and puts them in the mouths of the fasting men, who chew and 
spit the fragments in the direction of the setting sun so that 
‘ the sun should carry the mango bits over the whole oountay 
and every one should know.’ A piece of the tree is out off and 
burned with the chips, etc. The mango-tree is again wrapped 
up and carried to the house of the head man. It is brought 
out and exhibited at intervals, and a piece broken off and 
burned on each occasion till it is totally destroyed. Then this 
community may have a new toalaga, but another community 
may have a walaga in the meantime. 

The significance of this ceremony is not yet folly 

1 To the east of Bartle Bay buB-roarefs, used at no dSbex 
time, are said to be swung by the fasting men aO ffco time the 
posts are being stepped. 
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understood ; in some ilLdefined way it is associated 
with the ghosts of the dead. 

‘ It seems that m some way the walaga is specially the finale 
for all death feasts, and the idea is that the spirits of the dead 
should be prat’fted by Pnow^.ncr that nil duties have boon per- 
formed. If nci, tb*-'' d lo-Lfc revtjicfo . . . \ci sp’rit-' 
of the dead do not soem to be prc*=C'U ’ (Xe*\ton, in S'*-lior'i...nn, 
p 651). 

fcstone-Wigg relates that a long time ago, when 
human victims were offered, D^edahe was bom ; 
all his brothers and sisters were pigs ; he persuaded 
people to substitute pigs for human victims. 
Since his death his spirit can he passed by cere- 
monies and incantations into a mango-tree selected 
for the pnrpose. It is by no means evident why 
a mango- tree should he sacred, for, though mangoes 
are a common food and much liked, they are not 
sacred in any way or connected with garden magic. 
There may have been some connexion between this 
ceremony and the barium and allied feasts, but, if 
so, the walaga has been subject to other cultural 
influences ; that this is probable is indicated by the 
frequent occurrence of stone monuments in this 
part of Goodenough Bay. These consist of stone 
circles and lines of stones ; the former were mainly 
the meeting-place of the old men, which no woman 
might approach. Some at Wamira were certainly 
used duiing cannibal feasts. The body was cut up 
in the^ circle, washed at the shore, ana cooked and 
eaten in the circle. At Wedau the stone circles do 
not seem to have had much significance, and canni- 
bal feasts were not held in them. In all the villages 
are stones which are reverenced and may not be 
moved. In the Boianai villages many are carved ; 
their presence enshres success to all garden work, 
a pientifnl supply of food, and happiness to the 
people. No one knows their origin. Stones in 
and near houses have an influence on life, health, 
and prosperity (Seligmann, pp. 451, 465 ff.). 

There is an overlapping of Papuan and Melan- 
esian peoples at Cape Nelson. The Kworafi, or 
Korapi, have patrilineal totemism (P5ch, xxxix. 
389) ; they are the southernmost representatives of 
the Papuan-speaking Binandeli C Orokaivas ’)> who 
extend thence to the Mamba River and some 20 to 
30 miles inland (Murray, Papua y or British New 
Guineay pp. 98, 108). The Kubiri are also totemic, 
but a departure from typical totemism is shown 
by W. M, Strong’s statement, ‘ The crocodile is a 
totem and its intercession is sought by placing food 
in the rivers for it to eat’ {ap. Seligmann, p. 744). 

The cult of a mythical snake, Baigona, which is 
supposed to live on Keroro (Mt. Victory), has 
recently spread to the coast, mainly to the west 
and especially up the rivers of the Kumusi and 
Mambare Divisions. The authorized practitioners, 
baigona, claim to have control of rain, practise 
massage, employ two drugs, and regulate the 
affairs of the natives ; snakes and certain reptiles 
may not be killed (Ann. Pep. Papua, 1911, p. 139, 
1912, pp. 14, 129, 134, 1913, p. 152; Murray, p. 38). 
Sir William Macgregor says ; 

‘ In many places no native will kill a snake. Evidently snake 
cnlb an ancient form of veneration and worship connected 
Tiritb ancestors over a large area of British New Guinea* (Ann. 

Brit. New GuineayTSQBy p. 47). 

The thaw ceremony is common to the Koko of 
the Yodda valley of the head waters of the Mamba 
River and neighbouring tribes of the Kumusi water- 
shed, Orokaiva mountains, and almost to the coast. 

The ceremony takes place at oonsiderahle intervals, and boys 
and girls are initiated at the same time, having been previously 
secluded in houses built for them in the bush. During the pre- 
parations trees are pulled down by the hunters of wild pigs, and 
bull-roarers are swung, and the children are told that this is the 
work of ghosts. Visitors attend from far and near. On the 
night of the ceremony all lights are put out, and the men, 
wearing huge head-dresses of feathers and frames of pigs’ teeth 
over their faces, enter the village square and kneel in front of 
the large central scaffolding. The candidates are brought in 
from the bush with yells and shneks, men seize the lads, run up 
and down the village with them, and throw them on the scaf- 


folding, the women following with waving spears, and all utter- 
ing cries and yells The boys tty to climb up the scaffolding, 
but are repeatedly hauled down. Sometimes man will 
rush at the boys, swingmg his clubs and shouting, ‘1 am the 
ghost.’ Among other tortures the bo\ .s are drcnoliod n u h cold 
water. Tovsard- r'm e\d of iric ri’ght the girls arc put Ihrongn 
a similar performance, though ilie\ are licaicd much le^i 
roughly. IniT»'cd'aielj afcei da > break bo; s aj d g’ris arc coic- 
pletely covered with hoods o' bar ^-cloili. The s art to'd to 
turn their backs, and the men pull down wh -•h 

i-i said to ha\ e been (lout by uhe gh >■>.-. \i i j ^ ■ ’■ ' - 

are brought out for the first tune, a' I .ri 'o ' > 

ghosts are present. The men shout, ‘ Do not kill my child I ’ and 
utter the names of the ghosts, who apparently are dead ancestors. 
The hoods are next drawn off and the bull-roarers are shown and 
explained to the initiates. The bull-i oarers are taken into the 
bush, and pigs and other food brought into the -v lUage ; after the 
feast the guests disperse. The initiates return to tne initiation 
houses in the bush, where they must remain in close confinement 
for a month ; large smoky fires are kept burning under the floor 
to make them sweat profusely ; they are not permitted to talk 
much, and then onlv in a low voice. Should a boy happen to 
drop taro through the floor, he would be killed (the mother 
would know of the death only when the lads returned home, 
and she w ould not be permitted to make any comment) In- 
struction is given of a moral nature and relating to the ordinary 
occupations of life. 

It is stated that one-holed flutes are played by 
the girls (?) in the bush after their initiation. They 
are blovm in pairs, a long one about 5 ft. in length 
and a shorter one.^ Extreme care is taken of the 
bull-roarers ; should one break and a chip strike 
any one, that person, when next he goes hunting 
or fighting, will he wounded in the spot where he 
was struck by the hull-roarer; among the tribes 
on the lower Kumusi, if a bull-roarer strikes any 
one, he will die. It is strongly impressed on all 
the uninitiated that the noise made by the bull- 
roarers is really emitted by a ghost (E. W. P. 
Chinnery and W. N. Beaver, J^BAI xlv. [1915] 
69 ff.). According to Murray (p. 105), the Koko 
and allied tribes are cannibals and physically of 
the mountain type ; they differ in appearance and 
language from the Binandeli-speaking natives of 
the plain. Chinnery and Beaver say that they 
differ very little from the rest of the ‘Orokaiva’ 
tribes of the Kumusi Division. 

The balum-QXjlt has been described by Lehner for 
the Bukaua, who live on the north coast of Huon 
Grdf, and -by Schellong and Zahn for the Jabira 
about Finschhafen, whose area adjoins that of the 
Bukaua. They are closely allied Melanesian- 
speaking tribes. Among the Bukaua the term 
balum includes : (1) the secret cult of an uncanny 
being to whom are attributed geographical cata- 
strophes, and who personified is regarded as the 
ancestor of a village kin called after it, women 
being told that it is a greedy monster and must be 
bought off by fat pigs ; (2) the hull-roarer, which 
produces the voice of the spirit ; and (3) the ghosts 
of those who have been long dead. 

(1) The balum circumcision feast is held at inter- 
vals of ten to eighteen years in the country of the 
Bukaua and Jabim, and between times among the 
hinterland Kai and the Tami islanders. The pre- 
parations are lengthy, as great numbers of people 
come from far and near to the feast. 

The special house (lum) for the candidates is erected in the 
village, which the women have to leave (the Jabim build it in 
the bush) ; dogs’ and pigs' blood and chips of various woods are 
placed in the holes for the posts. Boj's in the lum have to 
abstam from certain food for three to five months and spend 
their time makmg mats and flutes. On the day of circumcision 
with great noise and swinging of bull-roarers the boys are con- 
ducted to the bcUum hut ; this is a long gradually decreasing 
hut, the roof -pole of which is a complete areca-palm, the roots 
representing the head and hair of the balum monster and the 
crown of leaves its tail ; the jaws are dosed with mats on which 
a grotesque face is painted. Each boy is struck on the brow 
and under the chin with a bull-roarer to make him keep silence 
before the uninitiated, talk sense, show hospitality, act properly, 
etc. As the boys are dragged into the hut, men squattmg on 
each side emit growls, and in this way the boys are swallowed 


I Similar flutes have been seen at Sangara, near Mt. Laming- 
ton, and on the Upper Waria, where they are regarded as 
intensely sacred and on no account to be seen by women and 
children. 
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by a roaring monster. The circumcision is accompanied by the 
booming of bull-roarers and the noi'^e of bamboo flutes. Here 
the boys r^ain for two or thiee months m total seclusion 
from women; the 3 ’' amuse themselves by placing flute.s, and 
are instructed m tribal and personal conduct bv the old men. 
Among the Jabim, when the women return to the ullage, the 
boys go to large huts in the hush for about three months, pla}*- 
flutes, and do plait-work and carvmg ; they must not be seen 
by women, who sound bamboo slit gongs to warn the boj's of 
their approach (O. Schellong, .4J?ii. [1889] 158). 

(2) There are various kinds of bull -roarers [halum 
li\ some being wonderfully decorated. Some at 
least of the designs are symbolic and convey warn- 
ings or illustrate certain aspects of the cult. They 
are divided into ‘ruling^ and ‘serving’; eaclEi 
village clan has one of the former and several of 
the latter. Kuling hull-roarers bear the names of 
prominent dead men whose charactenstics they 
recall; they are carefully handed down through 
generations ; the name is often used as a war-cry, 
m pig- catching, in the girls’ ceremony, etc. Less 
respected hut also guarded from women’s sight are 
the serving hull-roarers, which also are named after 
the dead hut concern only their descendants. A 
third class are those bull-roarers with a high tone ; 
they are the wives of the first class. Very small 
hull-roarers are worn as ornaments by the chief 
men at the halum feast. 

(3) There is a belief in a soul (katu), which is a 
sort of independent spiritual principle that can 
leave the body, as in sleep, and to which clairvoy- 
ance is attributed. At death the katu become 
ghosts {ngalau)^ which at any time may assume 
any form and behave as if alive; finally, they 
become halum^ which mostly have hostile relations 
•with the living, hut may he pacified by offerings. 
These natives feel beset by tne halum^ and their 
whole life is dominated by the fear of them. The 
halum, cult thus combines the initiation of the 
youth into the society of the adult men with the 
recognition of his kinship with the dead, his death 
to the old order and new birth into a higher social 
status being symbolized by his being swallowed by 
a monster who is the ancestor of the village kin. 
The prominence and symbolism of the hull-roarer 
are very noticeable features in the cult, and the 
playing of flutes by the initiates is also noteworthy. 
These are of two kinds, which are spoken of as 
husband and wife, and must not he seen and should 
not be heard by women. The dead are buried, hut 
respected persons may be mummified, and the skull 
and some hones may he kept for some time. Every 
dead Jabim man of repute has a hull-roarer buried 
with him. Ghosts are not always harmful but 
may help the living, especially in gardening and 
hunting, and for this purpose offerings of food are 
made to them. There are traces of totemism 
among the Jabim and Bukaua. Certain families 
believe that some animal was formerly among thek 
kindred, and they reverence it on that account ; if 
it was a pig, e.j?,, they avoid pork; or they may 
spare the crocodile because their tribal ancestress 
gave birth to one together with their ancestors. 
The Jabim and Buhui folk believe that any one 
having an animal relative on the mother’s side is 
changed into that animal after death ; if another 
man kills such an animal, its human relatives must 
avenge it by fighting him in pretence, and must 
give a funeral feast in its honour. Closely akin to 
totemism is the watchword of each village clan, 
which, if an animal, is generally the same as the 
totem; protest is made if it is killed, and com- 
pensation may even he demanded {ib. p. 145 ; K. 
Vetter, quoted by Krieger, Neu-Gmncaj ig. 183; 
H. Zahn, in Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu~Guinea, iii. 
287 ; S. Lehner, ih. p. 395). 

The Tami islanders to the north of Huon Gulf 
are much purer Melanesians than their neighbours 
on the mainland, and in their ceremonies they 
employ masks which elsewhere are met with only 


west of Cape Kdnig Wilhelm. Men have two souls, 
both resident in the abdomen. The ‘long souP 
wanders when a man sleeps, and is tantamount to 
our consciousness. At death it immediately leaves 
the body, ^pears to relatives, and goes to Magilep 
in N.W. New Britain (whence a migration prob- 
ably took place to Tami). The ‘short sour at 
first remains near the body, and then goes under- 
ground to Lamhoam, hut returns to frighten the 
sorcerer who caused the death. After two or three 
years there is a great feast and dance, at which 
numerous ghosts enjoy the ‘soul’ of the good 
things. They recognize two kinds of supernatural 
beings — huwun and kani. The hwivun are spirits 
who live on an uninhabited island ; they have a 
fish body and human head, hut are invisible. 
Epidemics and earthquakes are ascribed to them. 
They are not worshipped except in the event of a 
great epidemic, when a miserable pig or dog is 
sacrificed. One of these spirits is Aniito, a good 
being, who created the sky, earth, and mankind. 
He sits on the earth and holds up the sky with his 
head. Apparently no regard is paid to him except 
that at feasts or markets the first portion is offered 
to him and put in a basket to the east. Anuto 
eats the soul of the offering; the people eat the 
rest. Bamler compares him with the Jabim 
‘Anuto,’ Siassi ‘Anutuat,’ and the South Sea 
‘Atua,’ god. The sun and moon w'-ere fonneily 
addressed as ‘ lord.’ The hani is the halum of the 
mainland, and comprises the spirit invoked at 
circumcision (under this head belong the mask- 
spirits called tago on Tami and Siassi and at 
Magilep, and the wooden masks \ngahoyo\ of Rook 
Island). The kani^ which is represented by the 
bull-roarer, is described as a dragon invisible to 
women and is spoken of as ‘lord.’ This cult is the 
only public religious ceremony, and the Tami say 
that it was forced on them by the mainlanders, 
apparently about 150 years ago, before which time 
circumcision was not practised. They say that it 
^read to Siassi and Rook Island and to Magilep. 
Details of the kani festival are essentially similar 
to those of the halum festival. The oldest religiou& 
stratum appears to be that of the tagoj who weie 
created with their respective families or clans, 
those of the oldest families being most respected. 
Some of the tago, who are addressed as ‘ lord,’ are 
said to live in holes in the island, but others come 
from other islands. Tago are represented by masks 
which are kept in a hut in the hush where women 
and children may not go. When men dressed in 
the tago masks appear, a tabu is placed on all coco- 
nuts for one yeai, during which time there must 
he peace ; this happens about every ten or twelve 
years (G, Bamler, in Neuhauss, iii. 489). 

The Kai are a people of mixed Pygmy and 
Papuan descent, who speak a Papuan language 
and inhabit the Rawlinson and Sattelberg ranges 
north of Huon Gulf. They may be regarded as 
very primitive, and, as they have been carefully 
investigated by Keysser, they form a good basis 
for comparison with other peoples. A long hut, 
which tapers away behind, is built for the circum- 
cision festival in the jungle, and no woman may 
go near it. It represents Ngosa (‘grandfather’), 
a monster who swallows the novice. In it are kept 
bull-roarers {ngosa), which are employed in the 
ceremony ; only the old men have access to tbiem. 
The Kai are very religious, their whole thought 
and conduct being influenced by animism. Every- 
thing has a 80 «l-stuff completely permeating it ; a 
shaving of wood has the soul-stuff of the tree, a 
stone that of the parent rock ; so also a man’s nails, 
hair, etc., that of the man. Aman’s glance, voioe,and 
even Ms name also contain his som-stoff ; thus the 
names of people long dead are stHl potent in ehams. 
The powers or quaSties of a persmi or ^ing belong 
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also to his soul-stuff, and may be transmitted by 
contact mth or without the agency of words of 
charming — e.gr., yam or taro stones with which 
shoots are touched before planting out, or the bone 
of the forearm of a dead hunter. The soul-stuff 
can be isolated or withdrawn. There is a mutual 
attraction between affied soul-stuffs ; thus a white 
leaf of the size and form of the egg of a megapod 
will guide the Kai in his search for eggs in the 
bush. Whatever befalls the soul -stuff is undergone 
by its owner as well. These animistic ideas affect 
their whole life ; thus certain foods must be avoided 
by parents. They are further exemplified in love- 
charms and in the agricultural charms which are 
employed at every stage from the clearing of the 
ground to the harvest. Certain games assist the 
growth of crops : swinging and playing cat’s cradle 
help yams to grow ; top-spinning helps taro ; and 
stories of the earliest times are generalljr told by a 
few of the older men, but the narration ceases 
when sowing is over and the plants begin to shoot. 
The soul-stuff and the body thrive or perish together, 
but the soul persists after death and is just like 
the original man. This ghost has in its turn soul- 
stuff, for ghost sorcerers of the other world can 
bewitch other ghosts through their soul-stuff, and 
the death of the ghost follows. A further degrada- 
tion results; the ghost sinks to an animal, and 
finally to an insect ; with the death of the insect 
the soul-metamorphosis ends. The death sorcerers, 
who form a sort of small caste, work by means of 
something connected with the victim which con- 
tains his soul- stuff, but wounds and sickness may 
be caused by ghosts and ^irits— indeed, the first 
suspicion falls on them. There is great dread of 
the ghost which has left the body when the man is 
dead, those of fierce warlike men being most feared, 
since the character of the man is perpetuated in 
his ghost (the ghost of a thief will go on thieving). 
Property, trees, etc., are destroyed at a death in 
order that the ghost may have these things in the 
spirit land. A bamboo is placed in the grave to 
connect the coipse with the upper world, so that 
the ghost may have easy access to the body. In 
return for benefits received in the form of little 
offerings of cooked taro or crabs, the ghost furthers 
crops and is expected to send good luck in hunting, 
ei^ecially if he was a good hunter when on earth. 
The ghost takes only the soul-stuff of the offering ; 
the material part may he eaten by the people. If 
things go very wrong, the ghost is blamed, his 
grave is knocked about, or he may even be driven 
away by pouring a pungent juice down the tube at 
the heaa end of the grave. The ghost of a slain 
person is particularly feared, and pursues those 
carrying weapons smeared with his blood so as to 
recover his soul-stuff ; thus gory weapons are left 
outside the village for some time till the ghosts 
have regained their soul-stuff and are then care- 
fully washed before being brought into the village. 
Afte the decomposition of the body, the ghost 
journeys to the world beyond, the entrance to 
which is the ghost cavern west of the Sattelberg. 

. 6rhofit$ are received by Tulumeng, the stern ruler, 
who accords a place to each according to whether 
he was slain or bewitched ; every one must have 
the lobes of the ears and the septum of the nose 
bored. The life beyond is much the same as on 
earth. Ghosts have powers beyond those of men, 
which become accessible to men by means of the 
names of ghosts or by fetishes which act as vehicles 
of their soul-stuff; those of the newly departed 
are helpful to agriculture and hunting. There are 
various male and female spirits who are invoked 
to make plants grow or guard the crops, when 
catching birds, eels, pigs, etc., before fitting, or 
for other reasons. There is a creator MSlengfung 
who has no practical effect on life ; after making 


the world he put in it the demi-gods, or nemu • he 
also made a giant, ‘ old Panggu,’ who, lilias himself, 
is partly flesh and blood and partly rock. The 
nerau made men, discovered edible fruits, first 
planted gardens and made houses, and death came 
through them. Finally they turned into animals 
or blocks of stone, being destroyed by a great flood. 
Calling the nemu,^ to whom field produce is traced, 
to memory helps its growth. The forces of nature 
are personifiecf and are placated or even defied. 
There is no idea of relationship with animals and 
no totemism (C. Keysser, in Neuhauss, iii. 3ff.). 

At the Papuan -mlages of Sialura and Kwam- 
kwam in the neighSiurhood of Cape Konig 
Wilhelm (6° 8' S. lat.) there is no deity who must 
be worshipped. Offerings are made to ghosts at 
burial to keep away from the village and bring no 
misfortune on it, and when beginning tillage to 
keep away harmful influences and protect from 
pigs and grasshoppers. Offerings are made to the 
ghosts of dogs and pigs whose death cannot be 
accounted for. The nai, or ghosts of men who 
have died far from home, are the only friendly 
spirits ; they warn people of danger and foretell 
events. The only spirit-cult is mafe, but the 
people will tell nothing about it for fear of the 
inlanders who are the leal owners of maU, The 
cult seems to be much the same as the Mum-cult, 
but the associated circumcision is falling into 
disuse. A number of spirits are included under 
maie, chiefly the ghosts of ancestors and of the 
recently dead; of the rest nothing is known. 
There are various spirits who are mainly malev- 
olent. Nemunemu created the sky and earth 
(this is now the name for white men). The 
creators of the world were two brothers ; the elder 
made the mainland and gave his people the bow 
and stone club, the younger made the islands and 
the sea, and instructed his people in making spears 
and burning lime for betel-chewing ; the differences 
in language are also due to them (Stolz, in 
Neuhauss, iii. 245). 

Most of the information from Astrolabe Bay has 
been obtained at the Papuan village of Bogadjim ; 
all the other coast villages except Bongo are 
Melanesian-speaking. The corpse is exposed on 
a framework on which food is hung ; that of a man 
is painted white and red and crowned with red 
hibiscus flowers by members of the fua society. 
After a few hours burial takes place with grave- 
gifts ; if not buried, the ghost wanders about seek- 
ing its old home. The village of ghosts is not 
located ; its inhabitants are still interested in 
earthly affairs. The ghosts of those slain in battle 
go to another place and are still more terrifying ; 
they prowl about the village as long as they are 
unavenged. The song of the bird is thought 
to be the voices of the dead, and it is a good omen 
if it is heard when making magic in the gardens to 
get a good crop. The dead help their relatives 
and are invoked on all sorts of occasions. Great 
wooden images, apparently of especially honoured 
dead, are made m Bongu and widely exported. 
Every few years a feast is held in their honour, 
which women may not share ; if the image fails to 
help suppliants, it may be set aside. Other spirits 
are the embodiment of hostile forces of nature, 
smallpox, spring tides, bad Europeans, etc. There 
is no idea of a creator. The whole world — moun- 
tains, valleys, water, trees — ^is animated. The 
existence of totemism is doubtful. The asa- or ai- 
cult centres in a poor sort of house in the jungle 
which contains wooden masks and the ritual 
musical instruments, a^a-flutes, etc. Nothing is 
known about the initiation ceremonies, which take 
place about every ten or fifteen years, but Biro 
\EtK Sam. Ung, Nat. Mus. iii. 18S) says that they 
are just the same as the halum at Finschhafen ; 
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circumcision then takes place and bull-roarers aie 
used. Bull-roarers, which difier from those of 
Huon Gulf, are of varied form and decoration ; un- 
perforated ones are in common use as love-charms, 
and are given by the girls to young men. These 
and other ritual objects are figured by Semayer. 
Biro states that the ^K^a-house was formerly the 
only place for practising ancestor-cult, initiation 
ceremonies of youths, and the sacred dances, but 
that latterly, tnough not from European influence, 
a^a-houses are neglected, being replaced by the 
men^s house (B. Hagen, Unter dm Wies- 

baden, 1399 ; W. Semayer, ‘ Beschr. Uat. L. Biro,' 
Eth, Sam. Ung. Nat. Mm. iii. [1901] 181-196). 

The Monurabo are a Papuan-^eaking people 
living about Potsdamhafen (U5® K long.). They 
do not believe in a supreme being, or moral good 
and evil, or recompense hereafter. Ghosts are sup- 
posed to live like mortals, and are invoked and 
prayed to. Images [dva) are made of every dead 
tribesman, as any ghost may do harm if left loose ; 
they are not merely memorials of the dead, but 
residences of the ghost. Offerings of food are 
made to them to secure their help, but they are 
scolded if it is withheld; in time they pass into 
obii^'ion. When ghosts have grown old, they die 
and are changed into animals and plants (white 
ants, a kind of pig, the harimbar-tx^Q, etc.). There 
is great fear of magic, and many ceremonial tabus 
are observed. There is a myth of a creator Omb^ra- 
man, who was killed by a woman and her partheno- 
genetic sons ; she told her two sons to kill her, and 
Srom her and from her blood mankind appeared, 
but previously she instructed them in making 
houses, pottery, masks, etc. There are two kinds 
of dances, ‘ mask-dances ’ and ‘ people-dances.’ In 
the former there is great diversity in the masks ; 
the masked figures represent rmrup who inhabit 
the primeval forests of the Ramu and AugustaRiver 
valleys ; women and children may not approach 
or the mump will kill them. Not only are the 
masks called mump, but the name is also given to 
the long bamboo flutes, women being told that 
their noise is the cry of the mump monster ; the 
flutes are kept in the men’s houses carefully con- 
cealed from the uninitiated ; they are blown on 
the completion of a chiefs house, at imtiation of 
youths, and after burial of the male dead. The 
dancing lasts for one week, but very few men join 
in it though crowds of both sexes attend. There 
are six kinds of mask : three are imitations of the 
dog, kangaroo, and cassowary, three imitate higher 
beuigs who may be connected with the flute mump ; 
both groups are treated as mysteries and are all 
called mump, but have proper names besides. 
The second group was borrowed a long time ago 
from the Koranduku to the west. Ma^, flutes, 
and small mask-like amulets are provided with a 
soul by special consecration by fumigation. As 
having a soul, they are reverenced, sacrificed and 
prayed to, and treated as patron spirits. They 
are expected to give fine weather or a safe journey, 
and to reveal in dreams if fish are in the net or 
an enemy is lurking. Special masks and flutes 
belong to each patrilmeal clan. The head of the 
clan that provides a feast arranges matters, but 
works in a friendly way with other chiefs ; his wife 
may enter the men’s enclosure and see the flutes, 
and all the men present have intercourse with her. 
From a rite that takes place it would seem that 
the flute has some connexion with procreation (F. 
Vormann, Anthropos, v. [1910] 407, vi. [1911] 411), 
Pbch says that totemism does not occur, but there 
appear to be survivals ; he also states that the 
songs, dances, and ceremonies of the Monumho 
came from the low country between the Ramu and 
the Sepik {MUt. der anth. Ge$ell&ih, in Wien, xxv. 
[1895] ; ZE xx3dx. 3841 


Up the S^pik (Kaiserin - Augusta River) are 
wonderful houses containing slit gongs, ceremonial 
flutes, numerous skulls, carved figures, dance- 
masks, etc., but we have no information as to the 
cult. On the lower river flutes [mump) are kept 
in men’s houses with bull-roarers. Head-hunting 
prevails on the river and in the neighbourhood ; at 
W atam on the coast, Poch says, skulls must ‘ take 
part’ in pig feasts [Globus, xcui. [1908] 171). 
Enemies’ heads are kept in the men’s house. Reche 
considers that head-hunting is connected with 
manism, especially a skull-cult ; one tries to get 
the skull (the seat of the soul) of an enemy into 
one’s power so as to secure its help for oneself and 
withdraw it from the enemy (Neuhauss, i. 58, 235 ; 
0. Reche, Der Kaiserin- Augusta- Fluss, Hamburg, 
1913, pp. 356-398). Von Luschan describes 
several wooden images which he calls 'ancestor 
figures ’ from the mouth of the Ramu, about 4° S. 
lat. (in Krieger, p. 498). They are of an entirely 
different type from the Geelvink Bay l^orwar, but 
nothing was then known about them. Vormann 
was told that the images from the mouths of the 
Ramu and S6pik have the same significance as 
among the Monumbo. They are, as P. W. Schmidt 
points out, images of the dead and not ancestor 
figures [Globus^ &xxiv. [1903] 111) ; food is oflered 
and appeals for help are made to them (Reche, p. 
358). Reche suggests that the faces and heads on 
weapons, shields, canoes, etc,, up the SSpik have a 
similar meaning, and are, in fact, representations 
of dead persons or of their ghosts (p. 360 f.). 

Neuhauss (i. 412) records the only clear case of 
totemism in ‘German New Guinea.’ Around 
Dallmannhafen and on the neighbouring islands 
exogamous tree-totemism is wide-spread; there 
are the usual tabus. If danger is averted or a 
special piece of good fortune happens, a man utters 
the name of his totem tree. The tree is that man’s 

f ood spirit. There are also animal totems. Neu- 
auss refers to an ancient totem tree on Seleo, 
Beriinhafen ; all the people would die if it were 
destroyed. 

Among the littoral Melanesian-speaking peoples 
in the neighbourhood of Beriinhafen, and on the 
nemhbouring islands, the dead are buried in a 
coffin made of areoa-palm wood, but the hones are 
exhumed in December after two or three years with 
great ceremony for men, the grave being opened 
when the sun is at the zenith, and the skull and a 
thigh-bone of a man are kept in the club-house 
[alol] of that division of the village ; in the case of 
other people they are kept in the house or thrown 
away in a charnel spot, but various bones are kept 
to be worn. There is a dim idea of rew^ard and 
punishment for ghosts, and a sort of metamorphosis 
into fish or pigs. The memory of the dead is often 
celebrated, and by means of their bones they are 
invoked to calm a wind, etc. On certain days at 
the beginning of spring graves are tidied up to 
bring good luck on sea and in trade, as neglect 
would fong great misfortune. Sickness is produced 
by ghosts, who are exorcized. On Tumleo Island 
a ghost goes underground and has to pay a spirit 
in order to cross a ladder over a great piece of 
w'ater ; then it goes by canoe to a great river on 
the mainland, wlieie theie are three subteiTanean 
cities of the dead. There are good female spirits 
[taigum) who bring good luck and protection to 
those who honour them and good fortune in hunt- 
ing; they are so numerous that in Tumleo each 
viflage has several, and in Sapi each family has 
one. The cult consists of keepmg the spirit-house 
[parah) clean, and in it are held special feasts with 
drum-heating and the playing of water-flutes. 
Women and children may not enter or list^ to the 
music, as the spirit is unfriendly to womens who 
have to provide it with abundant food. The iapum 
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are the parthenogenetic progeny of a spirit, Mok- 
lakuB, who, owing to a flood on the mainland, 
drifted to Tnmleo; she was discovered by the 
women, but the men appropriated her and built 
B^parak for her. Theparak is a highly ornamented 
two-storeyed house which contains the slit drums 
and water-flutes. The parak is where spirits, and 
the alol where ghosts, are revered. The spirit- 
and club-houses are repaired and a festival held 
before the south-east monsoon begins, this being 
the trading season. Festivals are held in these 
houses after successful hunting or fishing. There 
are various evil spirits that infest many places 
(M. J. Erdweg, Mitt, der anth. GesellscJi. in Wien, 
xxxii. [1902] ; and cf. R. Parkinson, AJE 

xiii. [1900] 35, 41 ff.). Biro calls the parak ‘karo- 
wara,^ and states that in one at Tarawa] against 
the wall were red human and animal images of 
various sizes and also little images leaning against 
coco-nut shells ; before some of them food was 
placed. Several of these images are figured ; he 
terms them * Ahnenfigurchen ’ (J. Janko, ‘Beschr, 
Cat. L. Biro,’ Eth. Sam, Ung. Nat, Mm, i. [1899] 
45 ff.). On Ali Island curious bored stones are 
used in sorcery, and on Meta Island, Dallmann- 
hafen, a bored stone is kept which is believed to 
ensure an abundant catch oi fish (Parkinson, p. 44). 

As regards Humboldt Bay, which is the western 
limit of the occurrence of the slit gong, Van der 
Sande states that the people are entirmy impreg- 
nated with religion. He received the impression 
that they believe the universe to be ruled by super- 
natural powers which are feared, and tliat all feasts 
have a religious character in so far as they take 
the place of prayers and ward off evil. Feasts in 
commemoration of the dead take place in the 
'temple’ [Jcdrewdri, which seems also to be the 
name of the spirit associated with it). This build- 
ing contains the sacred drums and flutes; these 
are always blown two at a time ; it is a relmous 
act and indicates that the spirit is hungry and tlie 
women liave to prepare food for the inhabitants of 
the temple [Nova Guinea, iii. 287 f., 294-297). 

De Clercq and Schmeltz state that east of Cape 
D’Urville the greatest festivals take place in large 
buildings, ruma [roemah) kdrlMri, in which men 
call upon the ghosts of their forefathers to ward 
off harm from those going on a journey, and feasts 
are celebrated on starting for or returning from a 
fight. Especially are they connected with shark- 
fishing, with which the whole life of the men is 
bound up ; these ceremonies take place only during 
the west monsoon or fishing season [Ethnography 
ische Beschrijving, p. 180). 

The coastal peoj^e of the Mamberamo (137® 50' 
E. long.) mostly migrated from the northern islands 
of GeSvink Bay. They are very intelligent and 
energetic, and are head-hunters ; they speak a 
Melanesian language. Totemism of a kind is 
practised. Representations of the totem animals 
are tatued on both sexes; these animals were in 
early times brothers of the men. The good prin- 
ciple is the full moon ; they pray when she rises 
for good things ; the dead go to her husband and 
sit with him in a squatting postnre as a sign of 
most blessed repose. Ghosts trouble themselves 
little about the living, but blood-revenge must not 
be neglected. The dead are placed in little boats 
on a decorated high framework, the skull being 
eventually kept in a little hut in the forest. 
Squatting wooden figures [korvar) are made, into 
which the ghost enters at times and announces its 
will to descendants and foretells the future. The 
July full moon is the time of the moon’s wedding * 
she is then very gracious; at the mat festival 
then held amulets are consecrated. The principle 
of evil is a spirit, Sinompi (Suangir in the west), 
who sits under the roots of pandanus-trees and 


howls ; if any one is ill, a picture of Sinompi is 
tatned on the chest, or in some places li?e is sacri- 
ficed to. There was an old cultnie-hero who gave 
laws and founded the men’s houses ; his laws were 
disobeyed and he vanished, but he will return some 
day and everything will be renewed ; therefore he 
is called Manseren koreri, i.e. the god at whose 
return everything will cast its skin (Moszkowski, 
ZE xliii. 322-329). The inland tribes of the Mam- 
beramo are of a different stock and apparently 
speak a Papuan language. A flood myth is current 
among them. They have a great initiation festival. 

On the day before it is held women and children leave the 
village, the novices arc taken into the men’s house and are said 
to be blind, and the sacred bamboo date is sounded (no woman 
may see or hear it or the Mamberamo would acrain o\ erflow the 
land and kill all livings beings). The novices’ evesaie opened 
v.hen thej' hear the flute and they now lecognize the sanctitj 
of the men’s house. 

A similar festival is held by all the tribes up to 
the Central mountains. The dead are exposed on 
high platforms in the forest ; the people fear the 
ghosts, and a village is abandoned after a death. 
They believe all nature to he animate : if it 
thunders, the mountain is angry ; when a man is 
drowned, the river is angry [ib. pp. 340-342). 

In the Geelvink Bay district a manes-cult based 
mainly on fear of the ghosts is very evident. 
Dead infants are placed in baskets and slung on 
a tree so that Narwur and Im^er — ^male and 
female spirits who live in the evening mist of the 
forest and kill babies because they love them and 
wish to have them near — may take them and spaie 
the other children. The other dead are bmied. 
In some parts, as in S. Japen (Jobi), corpses are 
mummified, kept in the house, and later removed 
to hollow trees. Some believe that the soul has its 
seat in the blood and that the ghost goes to tlie 
bottom of the sea. After death the ghost abides 
by the corpse and is buried with it. A small 
wooden image is made and taken to the grave ; 
tlie ghost passes into it, and is supposed to remain 
there so long as satisfactory answers can be obtained 
from it; should the answers be unsatisfactory, it 
is believed that the ghost has deserted the image, 
and it is thrown away as useless. These korwar, 
or karwar, are kept in the houses or taken on 
sea voyages, and are consulted on all important 
occasions. An offering is placed before the korwar, 
which is either held in the hands or placed on the 
ground. The ghost is supposed to pass from the 
image to the suppliant, who thus becomes inspired. 
The mere presence of such images benefits the sick, 
though they may not he the ancestors of the patient 
(various authors quoted by Frazer, Belief in Im- 
mortality, i. 307-313). Korwar are generally made 
of persons who have died at home, hut can be made 
for others, in which case the ghost is called to the 
village by setting fire to a great tree. The skulls 
of very important men or warriors sometimes form 
the head of the korwar that represents them ; but 
on Ron Island such images are made of all first- 
born children who are about twelve years of age 
or more ; they are consulted as oracles (de Clercq, 
p. 632). Van der Sande (p. 302) says that the 
korwar are found only in coastal villages and as 
far east as Liki (Kuraamba Islands), but he is 
evidently referring to the characteristic squatting 
Geelvink Bay images, since analogous images 
spoken of as ancestor images are found about the 
mouths of the SSpik and Ramu Rivers (4® S. lat.), 
and in the Arfak mountains and elsewhere in the 
north-west. ^ The distribution of the various kinds 
of korwar is mven by Serurier [Tijdschr, voor 
Indieehe Taal-,L,€md-, enVolkenhande, xl. [Batavia, 
1898] 287). The men’s house or 'temple’ [rum 
s^am) is adorned with carvings of human beings 
and crocodiles; little more is known about them 
than that the young men sleep there. Van der 
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Sande equates them with the Mrew&Lri of Hum- 
boldt Bay, district and the parah of Berlinhafen, 
but points out that the cult has diminished (p. 302). 
At Dord and Mansinam women holding korwar 
dance to drum-beating until they fall into a 
trance. Other ' Malay ' customs occur there, such 
as the use of the soul-house, with a bird brooding 
over it, whither^ a woman’s soul can repair when 
she goes on a journey for the first time (Mosz- 
kowski, p. 326). In Geelvink Bay the moon is 
believed to be inhabited by a woman who weaves ; 
she is invoked before going on trading journeys. 
There is excitement over the new moon. Thunder 
and lightning are stated at Dord to be due to evil 
spirits ; men swear by the sky. A sort of dualism 
occurs in Manuval, the evil spirit of night, and 
Narvoje, a good spirit living in the mist ; there are 
also a creator and numerous bad spirits who cause 
thunder and lightning, storms, and all kinds of 
harm ( J. L. van Hasselt, quoted by Krieger, p. 405). 

The Windessi of the west coast of Geelvink Bay 
generally place their dead on a platform, often on 
an islet, and omens are taken. After a year the 
feast of the dead takes place, at which konvar are 
made, into the head of which the real skull may 
be inserted. The feast lasts for two days, accom- 
panied by dancing and singing, but not by drum- 
or gong-beating. If in the meantime they kill 
some one who is reputed to be an incarnate evil 
spirit (who presumably caused the death of their 
relative), they do not carve a korwar ^ but make 
marks on the skull of the murdered man, and have 
instrumental music. The living have two souls; 
when a woman dies, both of them go down into 
the nether world, but, when a man dies, one of his 
souls goes below, the other passing into a living 
man (rarely a woman), who ther^y becomes a 
medicine-man and has powers to heal the sick 
(J. L. D. van der Koest, quoted by Frazer, Belief 
in Immortality, i. 318). In Windessi, Biak, and 
other islands the bodies of enemies are thrown 
into the forest; later their skulls are preserved. 
Fellow-tribesmen are exposed on coral islets 
(Moszkowski, p. 325). 

In the Arfak mountains the dead are mummified 
by being smoked in a hut. On the highest moun- 
tains dried mummies are placed in hollow trees 
(Moszkowski, p. 325). De Clercq could find no 
trace of a worship of gods among the coastal tribes 
of the islands of Waigiu, Salwatti, Misol, etc., but 
they keep in their houses karwar and miniature 
houses of the dead, at which men only may make 
the daily offering of sago. In the chief’s house 
are shrines for the ghosts of all the persons who 
have died in the village. The mountain tribes, 
however, believe that the ghosts dwell in branches 
of trees, to which they attach food and strips of 
white and red cotton. The people of the ‘Negen 
Negorijen’ make male and female karwar, in 
which the ghosts of their ancestors are supposed 
to reside. These afford protection to the house- 
holds, and food is set beside them at festivals (de 
Clercq, p. 205). The Seget S416 at the extreme 
westerly point of New Guinea bmw their dead in 
the islet of Lago and erect little houses for their 
ghosts in the jungle, which are never entered (ib. 
p. 211). Wooden images of the distinguished dead 
are made in MacCluer Gulf; at Sekar similar 
kormr protect property, and one ancestor figure, 
Aerfanas, makes girls pregnant (H. Kuhn, quoted 
by Krieger, p. 402 f . ) ; in the same place smallbowls 
(called kararasa after the ghosts of ancestors who 
are believed to lodge in them) are hung up in the 
houses, and on special occasions food is placed in 
them (de Clercq, p. 462). In the islets of the 
Angunung district in the south of MacCluer Gulf 
corpses are placed in hollows in the rocks, which 
are adorned with pictographs {ih, fig. p. 459). 


The Papuans of the Mimika River either bury 
their dead in a shallow grave or place the body in 
a coffin supported on trestles; occasionally the 
corpse is just placed on a platform. Only the 
skull is eventually retained and kept in the house. 
There is a belief in ghosts. The first peal of 
thunder in the day is greeted with a long tremulous 
shout, as is the rare whistle of a certain bird ; in a 
bad thunderstorm the ground is beaten and sticks 
waved with shouting. The first sight of the new 
moon is greeted with a sort of bark (Wollaston, 
pp. 131, 132, 136-140). A ‘form of prayer’ by 
wailing is practised duiing the performance of any 
risky deed, at the ceremonial slaughter of a pig, 
and even at the setting of the sun. There are 
carved figures of men in some villages, for which, 
however, no respect is shown (Bawling, pp. 135- 
139, 224). 

Wollaston refers to a pig festival, attended by visitors from 
distant parts, in which women draped in leaves drove two boars 
into the jungle. The men formed a hollow square in the 
village ; the women driving the boars returned to the village, 
and, as the hoars were being bound, the women set up a great 
wailing and plastered themselves with mud. The boars were 
clubbed to death on a large sloping platform, and, when they 
were dead, the women threw themselves on the dead bodies, 
wailing loudly. The men also wailed. After the mud had been 
washed off, playing took place ; the women and girls chased the 
men into the nver and beat them without retaliation. A child 
had its ears pierced on this occasion ^p. 1S4-1S6). 

No explanation of the ceremony was obtained but 
it appears to be a variant of the great periodic 
festivals of the eastern coastal districts. 

General observations. — A few generalizations on 
the religions of New Guinea may now be made. 
Everywhere man is believed to possess a soul which 
leaves the body at death, and may then be termed 
a ^host. The ghost remains for some time in the 
neighbourhood of the corpse, and, although it may 
go to an underground world or to some island, it 
frequently revisits its former home, partly to be 
revenged on the sorcerer who compassed the death 
of its body, partly to be assured that the funeral 
rites are duly performed. If this is the case, it 
is pleased and may be helpful; otherwise it is 
malicious, and it may show displeasure if its 
children are molested or tribal customs neglected. 
After a long interval an elaborate festival is held, 
and the ghost is finally dismissed to the other 
world. During all this time offerings are made to 
the ghost and it may be prayed to for help ; for 
this purpose the skull is frequently kept and often 
other bones as well, as the ghost retains connexion 
with them. The final ceremony is all-important, 
though the period which elapses before it is variable. 
It is often the occasion or initiation ceremonies, 
the idea seeming to be that, as the ghosts, at all 
events of the recently dead, are present, it is a 
convenient opportunity to socialize them with 
those who are being admitted into tribal life. 
The bull-roarer seems in many tribes to be associ- 
ated with ghosts, often indeed to be their repre- 
sentative, which may explain its very constant use 
in initiation ceremonies. The carved tablets or 
boards which are so constantly found in the ‘ club- 
houses ’ are connected with a manes- or ancestor- 
cult, as are also masks ; but these in some instances 
may represent spirits that never were men and 
whom it is permissible to speak of as gods. The 
employment of masks, however, is limited, and 
evidently belongs to a distinct culture. 

As the ghosts are often invoked to make the 
gardens or plantations fruitful, so the occasion of 
the final funeral feast may be taken as a special 
opportunity for securing their aid. The initiation 
ceremonies are not merely the promotion of status 
of the novitiates, but also their introduction to 
sexual life. Usually the puberty ceremonies of 
both sexes are distinct, but they may be combined. 
The relation between human reproduction and the 
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fmltfulness of the soil is frequently recognized. 
Thus we find that the * great festival * is of com- 
plex origin and import, and it is not surprising 
that one or other aspect is predominant in different 
localities. It is probable that its components 
were perfectly distinct rites connected severally 
with puberty, death, and horticulture. That such 
syncretism does take place is proved by the fact 
that the occasion of the great feast is taken by the 
MaMu to perform minor social rites, such as nose- 
boring, etc. The various developments that may 
occur will depend upon the social organization of 
the people, the difierent cultural influences that 
have come in from outside, and other circum- 
stances, among which must be reckoned migration. 
If the migration has been gradual, a connexion 
may be retained with the parent stock, or at all 
events the differentiation may not be great, as 
among the Elema tribes, but, if the migration has 
been from ^afar, as among the Motu, a great 
obliteration may be expected. 

Totemism has a discontinuous distribution, but 
there is no evidence as to whether it was at one time 
universal ; in some places there are^ what appear 
to be vestiges, and m others totemism has been 
modified by later influences. Eor more detailed 
information Frazer’s Totemism and Exogamy (ii. 
1-62, iv. 276-286) majr be consulted. 

Head-hunting is wide-spread, though not uni- 
versal ; it, too, is the criterion of a cultural drift. 
Often a victim must he offered at the consecration 
of a new club-house or for ‘ blooding * a war canoe. 
The hopiravi-Gvlt of the Purari delta and the agibi- 
cult farther west are speteial developments of 
head-hunting, which at present cannot he link^ 
with other phases of the custom. Cannibalism is 
frequently associated with head-hunting; some- 
times it is of a very mild order, being a form of 
contagious magic; often it is a solemn act of 
revenge ; in some cases human flesh is eaten for 
pleasure. 

The rich religious life of many of the tribes of 
the Papuan Gulf seems to find a parallel among 
the peoples up the SSpik, judging from their 
paraphernalia, although we do not know anything 
abour their religion. It seems probable that there 
has been a migration southward from the S6pik, 
which introduced among other things men’s houses 
and the use of masks evenWally as far south 
as Torres Straits, thus complicating the more 
aboriginal culture which, we may assume, the less 
influenced Papuans possessed. The Papuan sub- 
stratum probably extended all over New Guinea, 
and in some cases has remained relatively pure 
even at points along the coast. There is abundant 
linguistic, cultural, and other evidence of several 
migrations from Melanesia in the south-east and 
east. The total absence of masks south of 9® S. 
lat. and the almost co-extensive absence of the bull- 
roarer are significant. Noteworthy, too, are the 
apparently weak religions sentiment of the W. 
Papuo-Melanesians and the stone erections of 
many of the S. Massim. The employment of 
sacred flutes among the inland tribes of the Mamba 
and Waria, from Huon Gulf to Humboldt Bay, 
and on S5pik and Mamberamo Bivers, indicates 
a definite cnltural influence with which may be 
associated the distribution of slit gongs and spirit- 
houses from Humboldt Bay to Berlinhafen and up 
the S5pik. The prevalence of various kmds of 
korwar from the Mamberamo to MacClner Gulf is 
significant ; their distribution indicates more than 
one cultural drift from Indonesia. 

A maneS'Cult is practically universal, though in 
places it seems to be feebly developed. Frequently 
the bull-roarer is definitely associated with this 
cult, as are also masks and ceremonial tablets on 
which human faces are carved. In the Panuan 


Gulf, according to Holmes, ancestors seem to have 
been promoted into distinct gods. Culture heroes 
are frequently recognized, and there is a tendency 
to apotheosize them ^vhen they come from elsewhere. 
The absence of a priesthood has prevented the 
systemization of religion. 
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NEW HEBRIDES. — This archipelago in the 
western Pacific Ocean consists of a fairly compact 
mass of islands in its northern and central parts, 
tailing off to the south into the more widely 
separated islands of Eromanga, Tanna, Anaiteum, 
Aniwa, and Futuna. The term ‘ New Hebrides ’ is 
often used to include the Banks and Torres Islands 
lying to the north. 

With the exception of the Torres group, all the 
islands are volcanic and are very fertile and not 
specially unhealthy. The chief foods are the yam, 
taro, bread-fruit, banana, and coco-nut, together 
with fish, and on festive occasions pork and fowls. 
The population has decreased very greatly, partly 
owing to the introduction of European diseases, 
alcohol, and firearms, but probably m still greater 
measure owing to artificial restriction of the birth- 
rate. In some parts the decrease has now been 
stayed and families have become larger, especially 
where missionary influence is strong. 

1, Somatology. — The inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides are examples of the Oceanic variety of 
the Negro, but there is very great variety of 
physical type. In some places, such as parts of 
Lepers’ Island (Oba) and Ambrim, the people are 
much lighter than the average in colour, and 
nowhere are they so dark as in some of the 
northern islands of Melanesia. There is also ^eafc 
variety in stature. The people of the interior of 
Espiritu Santo (commonly called Santo) are so 
small (3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. in height) that they may 
properly be called Pygmies, and there are indica- 
tions or a similar population elsewhere. There is 
more constancy in the nature of the hair, which is 
nearly always frizzly and black, but examples of 
curly or wavy hair are occasionally to be observed. 

The OTeat variety of population has probably 
arisen through the fusion of several light-coloured 
and wavy- or straight-haired immigrant peoples 
with an mdigenous Negro or Nigritic population. 
In some places the physical characters or the people 
may have been influenced by later settlements of 
Polynesians, but the cultural resemblance to Poly- 
nesia has probably arisen more through the settle- 
ments of the wanderers who originally peopled 
Polynesia than through the later arrival of Poly- 
nesian castaways and migrants. 

2 . Language. — Two families of language are 
spoken in the New' Hebrides — Melanesian and 
Polynesian. The Polynesian languages are spoken 
only in certain small islands in the southern and 
central mrts of the group, viz. Aniwa, Futuna, 
Vila (orFila), Meli, and the western part of Mae. 
The presence of Polynesian languages in these 
islands is nrobablir dnp. +-.A f.ViA rATa+.ivAlv rAAATii* 
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settlement of small bodies of Polynesians who 
perhaps reached the islands as castaways, and, 
blending with the earlier Melanesian population, 
succeeded in introducing their language. The 
Melanesian languages which are spohen in every 
other part of the group show very great variety in 
vocabulary and phonetic character, the differences 
in grammatical structure being smaller or at any 
rate less obvious. In vocabulary and phonetics the 
differences may be very great, especially aberrant 
examples being found at Hog Harbour in the 
north-eastern part of Santo, at South-west Bay in 
Malekula, and in Ambrim and Epi. The lan- 
gTiages of the southern islands differ considerably 
from the rest, the language of Anaiteum depart- 
ing more widely than the others from the usual 
Melanesian character. Variations may be found 
q^uite close to one another, and an island less than 
a mile in length may show two or three dialectical 
variations. 

There is no close correlation between language 
and physical character. The people of the iSands 
where Polynesian languages are spoken dilfer little 
from their Melanesian-speaking neighbours, and 
the speakers of anomalous Melanesian languages 
may conform closely to the prevailing physical 
type. Thus, in Santo the people of Hog Harbour 
who are anomalous in language are not so in 
physical appearance, while their Pygmy neigh- 
bours speak a language conforming closely to the 
general Melanesian type. 

3 . Social organization. — Four chief types of 
organization can be distinguished ; {a) the dual 
organization with matrilineal descent; (5) the 
totemic clan-organization; (c) a clan system de- 
pendent on locality with local exogamy ; and {d) a 
system in which there is no clan-organization, in 
which marriage is regulated by kinship. 

(a) The dual organization with matrilineal de- 
• scent is found in the purest form at Hog Harbour 
at the north-eastern part of Santo. Immediately 
north of this the moieties are subdivided into 
sections, and this is also the case in the northern 
part of Pentecost, the eastern side of Oba, the 
north-western part of Santo, and the Banks Islands. 
In parts of Santo the dual organization is fused 
with a totemic system to produce a highly complex 
organization. 

(5) The totemic system is found in its purest 
form in Sandwich Island (Fate) and the adjacent 
islands, such as Nguna, Vila, and Meli. The 
people of these islands are organized in a number 
of matrilineal clans, each associated mth a plant 
or animal, the former being the more numerous. 
The condition would be one of typical totemism if 
there were not an almost complete absence of the 
tabus on the use of animal or plant which are 
usually associated with totemism. The totemism 
of Santo is still more anomalous. The sub-groups 
of the moieties of the dual organization are asso- 
ciated with plants or animals, and a person belongs 
to the clan of his mother, but every person includes 
in his or her personal name the name of the totem 
of his or her father. Thus, a man whose father 
belongs to the kava {cte) clan and his mother to the 
coco-nut {olo) clan will belong to the oZo, but will 
have the word ae as a prehx to his personal name. 

(c) The organization with local exogamy is found 
in Ambrim, in some parts of Malekula, and in the 
small islands (Vao, Atchin, Wala, etc.) on the 
north-eastern shores of that island. Since a man 
belongs to the locality of Ms father, the condition 
is patrilineal. 

(d) The fourth kind of organization, in which 
marriage is regulated bjr kinship, is found in 
Tangoa and Eraki, small islands at the southern 
end of Santo, and in several vill^es on Santo. It 
is also present in Malo and Tituba, and in the 
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western part of Lepers’ Island (Oba). It may also 
be present in the group of small islands lying 
between Sandwich Island and Epi, often called the 
Shepherd Islands. At present we have no definite 
knoudedge concerning the social organization of 
the islands from Eromanga soutWards. 

Some of the islands, such as Ambrim, are highly 
communistic, and the whole group seems to present 
various intermediate stages between communistic 
and individual ownership of property. In most 
parts chieftainship in the strict sense cannot be 
said to exist, but is replaced by the status which 
accompanies high rank in the organizations known 
as the Mangge^ Sukwe^ etc. (see below). Chieftain- 
ship, however, is present in the southern islands 
and probably in the group of islands lying between 
Sandwich Island and Epi. Wife purchase is general 
throughout the islands, but in some parts is accom- 
panied by a condition in which the young women 
are monopolized by the old men, the young men 
having to be content with widows, ftobably as 
the result of this social condition, there are a 
number of peculiar forms of marriage, such as 
marriage with the daughter’s daughter of the 
brother, with the daughter of the sister’s son, the 
wife of the father’s father and of the mother’s 
brother. These marriages occur especially in the 
northern part of the group, while the region south 
of Epi, with the exception of the Fate group and 
the small islands between Sandwich Island and 
Epi, is chaiacterized by the presence of the cross- 
cousin marriage {EBE viii. 425 f.). A limited 
form of this marriage occurs also at Hog Harbour 
and on the east coast of Malekula. 

The chief objects used in the purchase of wives 
are pigs, and these animals also form the chief 
medium of exchange and payment in other trans- 
actions. In the New Hebrides mats form a kind 
of money. In the Banks Islands shell-money is 
the chief currency, and in the Torres Islands arrows 
and pigs’ jaw-bones. 

The organizations to he described in the next 
section t^e a very important place in social life, 
and there is hardly a branch of social organization 
upon which they do not exercise a profound effect. 

4 . Reli^on. — In most of the islands there is a 
belief in a being who is usually supposed to have 
created man and to take an interest in his welfare. 
In Ambrim this being is called Taktak, in the 
northern part of Malekula Tagar, in Atchin Tahar, 
in Oba Tagaro, in Malo Tokotaitai, in Tangoa 
Soketatai, in different parts of Santo Totetara and 
Yetar, while in the southern islands he is known 
by some form of the Polynesian Mauitikitiki, viz. 
Moitikitiki in Anaiteum and Tanna and Amoshi- 
kishiki in Futuna. Though tliese beings corre- 
spond in many ways with our idea of * god,’ they 
are not the object of any special cult, and the people 
seem to attach little, if any, importance to the 
possibility of their intervention in human affairs. 
In some places they are connected with the sun 
and moon. In Atchin Tahar represents both sun 
and moon. At Nogugu, in Santo, Totetara is 
believed to dwell beyond the setting sun, and the 
people of Tangoa occasionally throw food towards 
Mata ni alo, ‘ the eye of the sun,’ asking it to take 
the offering to Soketatai- The worship of sun and 
moon is said to have been present in the southern 
islands, and representations of sun and moon have 
been found carved on rocks in Anaiteum. 

Beliefs and practices connected with such beings 
as Soketatai are, however, of very little import- 
ance beside the cult of the dead, and especially of 
dead ancestors, which is the central feature of the 
religion of the New Hebrides. The belief in the 
influence of the dead upon the living inspires much 
of the religious ceremonial, and in some if not all, 
of the islands the cult of dead ancestors forms part 
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of an elaborate organization called the Mangge in 
Ambrim, Mangki^ Mengge^ or Maki in Maleknla 
and the adiaeent islands, and Mwele or some form 
of the word Supwe {Si^kwe or Sukwe) in Santo and 
the Banks Islands. This cnlt certainly extended 
as far south as Sandwich Island (Fate), and was 
probably present in the southern islands. The 
practice of the cult is closely associated with the 
representative of the Melanesian club-house called 
gamalj khamal% etc. Though we have as yet no 
definite evidence of the presence of the whole cult 
in the southern islands, the club-house which ac- 
companies it elsewhere is certainly present, and 
the people use kava, which is associated through- 
out this part of Melanesia with the cult practised 
in the club-house. 

In the Banks Islands the organization has two dis- 
tinct sections— the Sujokwe proper and the Tamate^ 
or ‘ghost’ secret societies. In the New Hebrides 
these two sections are combined in one cult, which 
has little of the secret character of the ‘ghost’ 
societies of the Banks. All the organizations con- 
sist of a number of grades, and men rise in rank 
and social estimation by passing from grade to 
grade, making payments on each occasion to those 
who are alreac^ members ; the payments consist 
of pigs in the New Hebrides and of shell money in 
the Banks Islands. A member of the organization 
may eat only food cooked at his own fire or at 
the fire of a member of his own rank ; this makes 
the institution resemble the caste of India, which 
has led European settlers in the New Hebrides to 
speak of the whole organization as ‘ caste.* 

The chief features of the ceremonial of the 
Mangge of Ambrim are the killing of pigs, the 
assumption of a new name by the initiate, and 
the making of a new fire. The leading feature of 
the higher ranks is the setting up of an image in 
human form, in which it is believed that the ghost 
of the father’s father comes to reside and care for 
the welfare of his descendant who is taking the 
new rank. The image is covered by a house or 
some structure representing a house. 

In other islands — Santo, Malo, and Maleknla — 
an important feature of the ritual is the erection of 
dolmen-like structures consisting of a table-stone 
resting on stone supports, upon which a new 
memiSr stands when he is killing a pig. Nearly 
everywhere the banyan tree forms a striking object 
in the places where the ceremonies are held. 

Wooden gongs, often called drums, are used in 
all forms of the organization to give special signals 
so that all shall know the nature of any ceremony 
which is about to be performed. In Ambrim and 
Maleknla and in many of the islands to the south 
as far as Fate the gongs are set upright in the 
ground and are adorned with representations of 
016 human form. In Santo they are little orna- 
mented and lie on the ground. The shell-conch is 
also prominent in the ritual, being blown in some 
islands whenever a boar passes from one person 
to another. Only the fle0i of male pigs may be 
eaten by those who belong to the organization, and 
in many islands especial importance is attached to 
pigs beueyed to be hermaphrodite. 

A prominent difference between the organizations 
of Santo on the one hand and Maleknla and Ambrim 
on the other is that in Santo more importance is 
attached to the number of pigs killed. In some 
parts of Santo a man may have to kill more than 
a thousand pigs, the number accumulating from 
the time whenhe took his first step. In M^ekula 
and Ambrim, on the other hand, more importance 
IS attached to the kind of pig, especially to the 
degree of curvature of its tnto. In Ambrim only 
a few pigs are killed, though many pass from the 
new to an old member in payment for the vaiious 
objects used in the ritual. 


The connexion of the organization with ancestor- 
cult is especially obvious in Ambrim. Elsewhere 
the religious character of the institution has often 
fallen into the background, while the economical 
aspect has become especially important. This im- 
portance has arisen out of two factors : (1) the pay- 
ments made by new members to old have produced 
a complicated system of vested interests, a man in 
a grade receiving from new members a return for 
the payments that he had himself made in order 
to reach his present rank ; (2) the other mode is by 
the connexion of the organizations with the practice 
of tabu. In some islands, such as Ambrim , member- 
ship of the organization is the chief means by which 
a man can reserve property for his own use, and in 
Ambrim the power of tabu is definitely associated 
with the ancestor - cult, any infraction being 
punished by the ghostly ancestors of the tahuer, 
who inflict some form of illness on the offender. 

In Ambrim the rites following death are almost 
an exact replica of the proceedings when the dead 
man took his last step in the mangge^ and this 
connexion between the ancestor-cult and the death- 
rites is probably present in Maleknla. The 
chief mode of treatment of the body of the 
dead which is associated with the Mangge and 
allied cults is interment in the extended position, 
often in the house or club-house. In some places 
only the head is interred, while the body is kmt 
on a platform, and this practice appears to be the 
representative of an older mode of disposal in 
which the bodies of the dead were placed on plat- 
forms, sometimes in the branches of a banyan tree. 
This mode of disposal is still practised in some 
parts of Santo. In one district of South-west Bay 
m Malekula the bodies of important men are dried 
over a fire on a frame-work inside the house. After 
a time the bones are thrown away except the skull, 
which is taken to the club-house. It is covered 
with plaster and made to resemble the dead man 
as much as possible. It is then fixed to an artificial 
body, whicn is decorated with all the insignia 
proper to his rank in the Mengge. Under certain 
conditions in Ambrim the dead may be interred in 
the upright or sitting position, and the sitting 
position is the rule in the interment of old men in 
vao and Atchin, and appears to have been habit- 
ual among the now extinct Bushmen of Fate. In 
some of the southern islands, such as Anaiteum, 
dead commoners were thrown into the sea, while 
chiefs were interred. 

Everywhere in the New Hebrides the dead are 
believed to pass to some place at a distance from 
their home m life. The people of Ambrim and of 
some parts of Malekula are believed to go to the 
great volcano in Ambrim, and those of the southern 
part of Malekula to South-west Bay. The people 
of Malo and Tangoa go to a place in Santo, those 
of Nogugu on the west coast of Santo to a cave 
at the northern point (Cape Cumberland) of the 
western side of Big Bay, and those of Hog Harbour 
to two mountains on the eastern shore of Big Bay. 
The people of Fate and other central islands usually 
pass to some small island, reef, or point of land in 
the vicinity. The dead of Atchin are said by the 
old men to ^o to Tahar (see p. 353^), this belief 
co-existing with that in the passage to Ambrim. 

The journey of the dead to their future home 
may be accompanied by various trials, and success 
in reaching it does not depend on the possession of 
moral qualities as we understand them, but rather 
on such features as membership of the Mangge and 
similar organizations, the knowledge of certain 
songs, tatuing, and the boring of ears or nose. 
The dead of the small islands lying north-east 
of Maleknla succeed in reaching their home in 
Ambrim only by the gift of the pigs killed in tlieir 
funeral rites to a being called Lesausau in Atcliin 
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and Lehethheth in Vao, whom they meet on the 
way. At Hog Harbour those who are killed in. 
war go to one mountain and those who have died 
from disease to another. 

The Mangge and similar organizations are very 
far from exhausting the ceremonial of the New 
Hebrides. In Ambrim the bull-roarer is swung 
after the death of a man who has learned with 
special ceremonial how to use it in life. This cere- 
mony and one called rom, in which masks are 
worn, are probably survivals of an older cult allied 
to that of the Tamate societies of the Banks Islands, 
which existed in the island before the introduction 
of the Mangge, The bull-roarer is said to have 
passed to Ambrim and Malekula from Epi; it is 
used as a toy in parts of Santo. 

The operation of incision, a variety of circum- 
cision {2EE hi. 660), is practised in Malekula, 
Ambrim, the southern part of Pentecost, Epi. 
Eromanga, Tanna, and probably Anaiteum, and 
true circumcision occurs in the northern part of 
Malekula. In each case the operation is accom- 
panied by prolonged ceremonial, in which boys 
undergo a period of seclusion, with features 
suggesting the representation of death which are 
also present in the proceedings of the Tamate 
societies of the Banks Islands. In Ambrim incision 
certainly belongs to a stratum of culture older 
than the Mangge. The practice is associated with 
a special form of dress, the pudendal sheath, either 
in a simple form in Ambrim and parts of Malekula, 
or ^eatly exaggerated in size in other parts of 
Malekula and in the southern islands. The 
operation and mode of dress are very closely associ- 
ated j where one occurs, the other is always found. 
Though the customs of boring the ears and nose 
have an influence upon the fate of a man after his 
death, the boring does not seem to be accompanied 
by any special ceremonial. 

Another mutilation — knocking out the upper 
incisor teeth of women — is practised at Hog 
Harbour, in South-west Bay, and in a district in 
the middle of the east coast of Malekula. At 
South-west Bay the operation is performed "with 
ceremonies resembling those accompanying incision. 
Deformation of the head is performed in the 
southern part of Malekula and in the adjacent 
Maskelyne Islands. 

Prolonged and important ceremonies are per- 
formed in connexion with the making of new 
canoes and gongs. In some islands the ceremony 
of making the wooden gongs forms part of the cere- 
monial of the Mangki or MaJci, but in Ambrim it 
is wholly distinct, though the gongs when made 
are used in the ritual of the Mar^ge, The canoe 
ceremonies were performed only in the case of the 
large canoes used for going to other islands, and | 
are now performed when the people have bought I 
large boats of the European pattern. In Ambrim | 
the ceremonial has much in common with that per- | 
formed when making a new gong. 

We do not know of any special ceremonial accom- 
panying other manufactures. Pottery is made by 
women on the west coast of Santo and was formerly 
made in many other parts of the group, but the 
inanufacture does not seem to have had a cere- 
monial character, and, beyond the killing of pigs, 
we have at present no knowledge of religious cere- 
monial accompanying house-building or the making 
of weapons or other objects. 

5. Magic. — Yarious kinds of magic are practised 
in the New Hebrides, but apparently play a less 
prominent part in the lives 01 the people than in 
the Banks and Torres Islands. In these islands 
the people chiefly fear the magical powers of mem- 
bers of their own conununity, and in the Banks 
Islands associations have come into existence for 
mutual protection in this respect. In the New 


Hebrides magic is also practised within the com- 
munity, but in some islands the people fear chiefly 
the magic of their neighbours, and especially do 
the people of the coast fear those who dwell in the 
bush. Magical powers are widely ascribed to the 
people of Ambnm, who in their turn dread the 
magic of the inhabitants of certain parts of Male- 
kula. 

In the Banks Islands magical powers are believed 
to be derived from spirits (wi) whose efficacy 
depends on an attribute called mana {EEE viii. 
375 f.). We have no evidence at present that 
similar spirits aie supposed to produce magical 
effects in the New Hebrides, and, though the word 
mana exists with other meanings, we do not know 
of the presence of the beliefs which this term con- 
notes in the Banks Islands. 

Literatueb. — R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891 ; F. Speiser, Two Tears with the Natives in the Western 
Pacify London, 1918 ; W. H. R. Rivers, The Hist, of Mel- 
anesian Society, Cambridge, 1914 ; W. Gunn, The Gospel in 
Futuna, London, 1914. The foregoing article is based chiefly 
on recent work by J. W. Layard and the writer, the record of 
which has not yet been published. W. H. B, RivERS. 

NEWMAN.-— John Henry Newman was bom 
in London on 21st- Feb, 1801. His father’s family 
has been said to he of partly Jewish descent, but 
there is no evidence for tne assertion. His mother’s 
family, Fourdrinier by name, was descended from 
French Huguenots who left France on the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Her influence, her 
fervent if somewhat narrow piety, was largely 
responsible in his childhood for the fomiation of 
that intense conviction of the reality of the spiritual 
world which is his distinguishing characteristic. 
As a boy he was already a mystic, and at fifteen 
he underwent the experience known in Evangelical 
circles as conversion. In 1808 he was sent to a 

E rivate school at Ealing, where he remained until 
e went up to Trinity College, Oxford, in June 
1817. A year later he was elected to a scholarship, 
and took his B. A. degree in 1821, although, owing 
to nervous exhaustion from overwork, with a less 
brilliant place in the class-list than was expected. 
His real powers were known, however, and recog- 
nized in 1822 by his election to a fellowship at 
Oriel. This college, although a small one, had 
taken the lead in the intellectual revival of the 
early 19th cent, at Oxford, and to be chosen a 
member of that brilliant society was to win the 
blue ribbon of Oxford scholarship. 

At first the influence of his new associates, with 
Whately as the dominant force among them, 
seemed likely to lead him in quite a different 
direction from that which he afterwards took. 
They ‘ called everything into question ; they ap- 
pealed to first principles, and disallowed authority 
as a judge in matters intellectual’ (Ward, Life of 
Newman, L 37)* The abiding result of this inter- 
course was his liberation from the narrow, almost 
Calvinistic, theology of his youth, and that breadth 
of sympathy which marked his later writings. In 
1824 he took orders in the Church of England, and 
w'as appointed to the curacy of St. Clement’s, 
Oxford, a parish almost entirely inhabited by the 
poor. On his appointment in 1826 to a tutorship 
at Oriel, which, unlike the preceding generation 
of tutors, he regarded as involving a definite re- 
sponsibility for the souls of his pupils, he resided 
Ms curacy ; and in 1828 he was named vicar or St. 
Mary’s, the university church. In the latter y^r 
his friendship with Hurrell Froude brought him 
into relation with Keble ; and little by little he 
began to value more highly the ancient traditionial 
element in religion, and to study with avidity Hie 
writings of the early Christian Fathers. He b^gan 
to think that he had overvalued the function of 
the mere intellect in matters of religion^ and to 
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^read the liberalism which characterized the keenest 
thinkers of the day both at Oxford and at Cambridge. 
It is cnrions to find that his first notable stand on 
pnblic questions was his opposition in 1829 to Sir 
ilobert Peel's re-election as member of parliament 
for the university because of his proposing Catholic 
emancipation — an opposition based, however, not 
upon Newman’s prejudices (at that time very real) 
against the Roman Catholic system, but on his 
conviction that the measure was an outgrowth of 
the indifferentism of the day. This does not mean 
that he ever became, or could have become, a blind 
reactionary — he had much sympathy, for instance, 
with Roman Catholics of the type of Montalembert 
in France ; but this whole as^ct of his life is best 
summed up in the words which he spoke fifty years 
later on his reception into the College of Cardinals. 

‘And, I rejoice to say to one great mischief I have from the 
first opposed myself. For th‘rtT, years I have re- 

sisted to the best of my j-o.wrs ’*'c -im”. of Liberalism in 
religion . . . the doctrine r :e "o positive truth in 
religion, hut that one creed is as good as another. ... It is 
inconsistent with any recogmtion of any reli^on, as true^ It 
teaches that all are to be tolerated, for aU are matters of 
opinion. Revealed religion is not a truth, but a sentiment and 
a taste ; not an objective fact, not miraculous ; and it is the 
right of each individual to mate it say just what strikes his 
fancy * (Ward, ii. 460). 

After finishing his first serious piece of historical 
study, The Armns of the Fourth Century, in 1832, 
he set out for rest and refreshment, in company 
with Hurrell Froude, on his memorable Mediter- 
ranean journey, during which he came in contact 
for the first time with the Roman Catholic system 
in actual operation, and was nearly dying of a 
fever in Sicily. He told his servant that he did 
not think he should die, for he believed that God 
had a work for him to do. The same sense of a 
divine ^idance is expressed in the hymn, * Lead, 
kindly Light,’ which he wrote while becalmed in 
an orange- boat off the coast of Sicily on his home- 
\yard way from Naples to Marseilles. 

He reached England at a time critical for the 
Established Church. Ten Irish bishoprics had been 
suppressed, and disestablishment seemed among 
the possibilities. Fronde, Keble, and Palmer had 
already resolved to ‘ write and associate in defence 
of the Church,’ and on 14th July 1833 Keble 
preached in St. Mary’s his famous sermon on 
‘National Apostasy,’ from which the formal begin- 
ning of th e Oxford Movement was dated. N ewman 
threw himself lieauiJy into their plans, and in 
December the Tracts for the Times (1833-41) began 
—pamphlets of varying size, but of uniformly 
academic rather than popular tone, intended to 
vindicate the continuity of the Church of England 
and the integrity of the Prayer Book. Presently 
he reached the height of liis influence; in the 
Oxford of 1838 he was the central figure, and 
every one hears witness to the marvellous eftect of 
his sermons in St. Mary’s. One testimony may he 
quoted from a Scottish Presbyterian : 

* To call these sermons eloquent would be no word for them ; 
higli poems they rather were, as of an inspired singer, or the 
outpourini^s of a prophet, rapt yet self-possessed. And the 
tone of vodoe ip whioh they were spoken, once you grew accus- 
tomed fh It, sounded like a fine strain of unearthly music. 
Through the silence of that high Oothio building the words fell 
on the ea# like tiie measured drippings of water in some vast 
dim care. After hearing these sermons you might come awaj'- 
still not believing the tenets peouhar to the High Ohurch 
system ; but you would be harder than most men, if you did 
not feel more than ever ashamed of coarseness, selfishness, 
worldliness, if you did not feel the ttiings of fmth brought closer 
to the soul' (J. O. Shaiim, essay on ‘ John Eeble/ in in 

Poetrp and JPkiiosophy, Edinburgh, 1863, p. 278). 

But presently arose the doubts as to his position 
which were to make the next five years a time of 
torture to him. His studies (1839) in the history 
of the Monophysite controversy, followed by the 
impression or the other parallel in the Donatist 
schism and St. Augustine’s classic words, * Secures 
jadicat orbis terramm/ set him thinking >vhether 


a local, a national, Church cut ofl:’ from antiquity^ 
on the one side and on the other from the majority 
of Christians in the present day could indeed he 
the body of Christ. He managed to put the doubts 
away fiom him; but, in his own phrase, ‘he who 
has seen a ghost can never he as though he had 
not seen it,’ and they were bound to recur. In 
1841 he published the famous Tiact xc., ‘On Re- 
serve in Communicating Religious Knowledge,’ in 
which he tried to prove that the xxxix. Articles 
need not hear the anti-Roman sense popularly 
attributed to them. It caused intense excitement 
and was condemned by a number of bishops, m 
order to en^hasize the Protestant character of the 
Church of England. In April 1842 Newman took 
up his abode in the row of simple cottages at 
Littlemore, a few miles out of Oxford, which he 
had prepared with a view to the foundation of a 
quasi-monastic community. He resigned the vicar- 
age of St. Mary’s in September 1843. ‘ From the 

end of 1844,’ he writes, ‘ I was on my deathbed as 
regarded my membership in the Anglican Church.’ 
Tet, until he was sure, he felt bound not to un- 
settle others, and withdrew himself more and more 
into solitude, giving himself to uninterrupted prayer 
and study. In March 1845 he resigned his fellow- 
ship, and on 9th October he was received into the 
Roman Catholic communion by Father Dominic, 
an Italian Passionist who was travelling in England. 

La the following year he went to Rome and made 
some studies there, and was ordained priest on 
30th May 1847. After considerable weighing of 
what his future work should he, he joined the 
Congregation of the Oratory, founded by St. Philip 
Nen in the 16th cent., and more loosely organized 
than the old monastic orders. The plan of a new 
Oratorian house in England, the first there, was 
approved by the p(me. It was established at Edg- 
baston, a subui’b oi Birmingham, in January 1848,’ 
with Newman as superior ; and this was his home 
for the rest of his life, except for the Irish interlude. 
In 1850 he gave some notable lectures in London 
on ‘ Certain Difliculties felt by Anglicans,’ and a 
few months later another series on ‘ The Present 
Position of Catholics in England,’ the best written, 
in his own opinion, of all his works. In one of 
these, delivered in the Com Exchange, Birmingham, 
he exposed in very plain language the abominable 
vices of an apostate Italian friar named AchiUi, 
who had been lecturing against the Church (the 
passage is given in full in Ward, i. 279). Follow- 
ing closely an article by Cardinal Wiseman in the 
Dublin Review of July 1850, he detailed the scan- 
dalous career of Achxili, who brought an action 
for libel against him. It proved veiy difficult to 
get from Italy the necessary witnesses ; the jury 
was prejudiced by the violent anti-Roman feeling 
of the days of the ‘ Papal Aggression ’ ; and Newman 
was found guilty and sentenced to a fine of £100, 
which, as well as the enormous expenses of the 
trial, was at once paid by popular subscription. 
In a leading article the Times, which then spoke 
the sober mind of England, called the proceedings 
‘ indecorous in their nature, unsatisfactory in their 
result, and little calculated to increase the respect 
of the people for the administration of justice or 
the estimation by foreign nations of the English 
name and character.’ 

In 1852, at the first synod of the restored hier- 
archy, he preached the magnificent sermon on 
‘The Second Spring’ which Macaulay is said to 
have known by heart. Before this he had been 
asked to take the rectorship of a Roman Catholic 
university to he established in Dublin, hut he was 
not actually installed until February 1854. The 
story is too long to tell in detail of how misunder-| 
standings and apparent lack of support from some 
of the Irish hiSiops made his position anything 
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but comfortable (see his own account published 
after his death under the title of My Campaign in 
Ireland, and Ward, i. chs. xi., xii.); but he was 
never at home in his new surroundings, and at the 
end of 1858 he resided his office and went back 
with relief to the quiet life of the Oratory. 

The next five years were years of discouragement 
and apparent failure. Singularly enough, it was 
a bitter and unscrupulous attack upon him that 
led to his restoration to a wide popularity not only 
among the members of his own Church, but in the 
English world at large. In a review of Fronde’s 
History of England {Macmillan's Magazine, Jan. 
1864) Charles Kingsley wrote : 

‘Truth for its ovm sake has never been a virtue with the 
Eoman clergy. Father Newman informs us that it need not be, 
and on the whole ought not to be;- ' ‘ ■. > . ( a*» 

which Heaven has given to the Se i 

ihe bi ute male force of the wicked world which marries and is 
given in marriage. Whether his notion be doctrmally correct 
or not, it is at least historically so.* 

Newman might possibly have let the thing pass, 

* grave and gratuitous slander ’ as he callea it in 
his initial demand on the publishers for reparation, 
if it had touched himself alone. But he felt that 
the honour of the whole Koman Catholic priest- 
hood was at stake ; and when, in answer to his 
request for substantiation, Kingsley was able to 
give but one reference, and that from a sermon 
preached in St, Mary’s while Newman was still an 
Anglican, the matter could not he allowed to rest. 
Yet the only apology that he offered, printed in 
the following number of the magazine, was merely 
conventional and did not touch the real point at 
issue j and in a pamphlet entitled What, then, does 
Dr. Newman mean? he actually deepened the 
oftensiveness of his original charge. Newman 
came to the conclusion that the only way to vin- 
dicate himself completely was to do what was 
extremely distasteful to his sensitive and retiring 
disposition — ^to give a minute history of all the 
mental processes which had led him to his change 
of allegiance. In seven parts, at intervals of a 
week, he published the Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
which, written as it was at high speed and under 
the pressure of conflict, has been often called the 
greatest piece of autobiographical writing in the 
English language. 

‘Not the letters of Pascal, nor those of Junius, won more 
instant success. The Apologia, as it was given to the world 
Thursday after Thursday, appeared in all hands, was read m 
clubs, m drawing-rooms, by clerks on the top of omnibuses, in 
railway trains, and one had almost said, in pulpits, for every- 
where its author was discussed, his pathetic or striking sentences 
quoted, his English more than ever admired ’ (Barry, CardiruxX 
Neioman, p. 123). 

Abundant testimony to the convincing effect of 
Newman’s defence might be collected from many 
people absolutely at variance with his religious 
beHefs. Bichard Holt Hutton, editor of the 
Spectator, a Liberal in politics and, until late in 
life, a Unitarian in religion, a known admirer of 
Kingsley, put foith strongly in more than one 
article that Hhe whole justice of the matter 
seems to us on Dr. Newman’s side ’ ; and Frederic 
Harrison, in a sketch of Kingsley’s whole work 
and influence {Studies in Early Victorian Litera- 
ture, London, 1895, p. 180), declines even to speak 
of ‘his miserable duel with Cardinal Newman, 
wherein he was so shamefully worsted.’ 

Apart from the Apologia, the most interesting 
activity of the sixties in Newman’s life was the 
attempt to establish a centre of Koman Catholic 
life and teaching in his still-loved Oxford. The 
scheme was opposed by Manning and others, and 
ultimately abandoned — though since Newman’s 
death the piincipie for which he contended has 
been fnlly recognized. The details of this contro- 
versy may he seen at length in Ward’s Life, chs. 
xxL, xxiv, f., and in Purcell, Life of Cardinal 
Manning, ii. ch. xiii. f. In 1866 he began to make 


notes for the work which he regarded as one of his 
most important, the Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. The next four years were largely occupied 
with serious thought and correspondence touching 
the apparently approaching definition of papal in- 
fallibility at the Vatican Council of 1870. He 
found in the utterances of the Dublin Eeriem 
the strongly Ultramontane— exaggera- 

tion and party spirit which seemed to him unhappy 
in tendency and likely to lead to portentous evils. 

* Newman’s great fear, in the years 1866-70, during which the 
proposed definition was canvassed, seems to have been that by 
its t-r-"' ' ’ f r 1 t the world at large to sanction such 

exc€" a- ‘ . , . ' Vemllot [editor of the Univers\, 

novelties which were at variance with traditional Catholic 
theology * (Ward, ii. 239 f.) 

In 1868 the pope, after having his works ex- 
amined and approved by official theologians, 
directed that he should be asked to help in pre- 
paring the material for the Council, which not 
only was a testimony to his orthodoxy, hut gave 
him a definite standing when he was impelled to 
discuss the important question at issue. He de- 
clined to attend in person the theological confer- 
ences in Borne, but did his best to assist by corre- 
spondence such bishops as wished his advice. His 
fears were not allayed until the definition was 
actually made. His objection was not so much to 
the making of a definition as to the Sort of defini- 
tion which he felt was likely to be passed, in haste 
and under partisan pressure. Wnen he saw the 
actual text of the decree, he was satisfied with its 
moderation. 

‘So far, indeed, as doctrine was concerned, no more was 
defined than he himself had always held. The old Ultramon- 
tamsm of which Archbishop Sibour and Montalembert had 
been staunch defenders became a doctrine of faith The Ultra- 
montanism. of the Uniien iocei\ed no countenance m the text 
of the definition. . . . The tendency towards excessive centralisa- 
tion which he deplored was not a matter of doctrine but of 
policy* (Ward, iL 307 f.). 

He had said of the Grammar of Assent, which 
appeared early in 1870, that he expected it to be 
his last work ; and in a memorandum of 14th Oct. 
1874 spoke of ‘my habit, or even nature, of not 
writing and publishing without a call ’ (Ward, ii. 
400). Only a month later such a call came to him 
in a bitter attack, first in a magazine article and 
then in a pamphlet, by Gladstone, upon The 
Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on CivU Allegiance. 
It was thought by not a few that the statesman 
was irritated by the defeat, through the influence 
of the Irish bishops, of his Irish University Bill of 
1873 ; at any rate, he came out with the statement 
that ‘ Borne had substituted for the proud boast of 
semper eadem a policy of violence and change in 
faith,’ and that since the events of 1870 ‘ no one 
can become her convert without renouncing his 
mental and moral freedom, and placing his civil 
loyalty and duty at the mercy of another.’ In a 
briJliaat pamphlet, entitled A Letter to the Duhe of 
Norfolk (the leading Boman Catholic layman in 
England), Newman refuted Gladstone’s charge, 
taking occasion at the same time to disown some 
of those exaggerated conceptions of the pope’s 
position which he had deprecated before the 
Council. 

In 1877 his old college at Oxford, Trinity, made 
him an honorary fellow, and m the following 
February invited him to pay a visit, of which Lord 
Bryce records : 

‘There was something tenderly pathetic to us younger people 
in seeing the old man come again, after so many eventful years, 
to the hall where he had been wont to sit as a youth, the voice 
so often heard in St. Mary’s retainmg, faint though it had 
grown, the sweet modulations Oxford knew so well, and the 
aged face worn deep with the lines of thought, struggle, and 
sorrow* (Ward, ii. 480). 

But a greater honour was in store for liim. L^» 
xni., who had become pope in April 1878, signi- 
fied in the following March his intention of cqn- 
f erring a cardinal’s hat upon the venerable English 
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Oratorian ; the actual creation took place in the 
consistory of ISth May, and was made more wel- 
come by the permission, not granted to a cardinal 
who was only a priest since the time of de Berulle, 
superior of the French Oratory, in the 17th cent., 
to continue his residence in England. His health 
grew increasingly feeble with advancing years, 
though to the last he endeavoured to be always 
working for the cause to which he had given his 
life. He died on 11th August 1890, and was 
buried at Rednal, under a stone engraved at his 
own desire with the words * Ex umbris et imagini- 
bus in veritatem’ — words recalling the spirit of 
his best-known utterance, the appeal of the hymn 
written nearly sixty years before to the ‘kindly 
Light’ to lead him through all darkness and 
danger safely home. 

During the years since his moving voice fell 
silent his influence has been pe:metuated by the 
manifold appeal of his writings. Testimony to the 
unsurpassed excellence of his prose style — * common 
English made perfect,’ as Barry calls it ; ‘ not so 
much the expression of a thought as the thought 
taking shape in a perfectly pure medium of lan- 
guage ’ (A. C. Benson, The, Tipton Letters^^ London, 
1906, p. 26) — might be collected from many good 
judges who have again no sympathy with his 
theology, as widely divergent from it, in fact, as 
R. H. Hutton and W. E. Henley, who says of 
Thackeray {Views and Beviews, London, 1908, i. 
18), ‘Setting aside Cardinal Newman’s, the style 
he wrote is certainly less open to criticism than 
that of any other modern Englishman.’ One of 
the most penetrating judgments is that of William 
Vaughan Moody : 

‘ Newman’s prose style at its best is characterized by an un- 
obtrusive distinction, and by a kind ot aenal transparency in 
comparison wth which even Arnold’s prose appears slightly 
dense. Although Arnold’s meaning is always perfectly clear, it 
reaches us, so to speak, through a resisting medium ; we are 
conscious of his manner. Newman, it may almost be said, has 
no manner, or at least bis manner is so completely one with his 
matter that it passes unobserved ; his words convey his meaning 
as ether oonvejs light. If Arnold is as clear as crystal, Newman 
is as clear as mountain air. This quality of style, by virtue of 
which it incorporates itself in meaning and becomes, as it were, 
invisible, is the highest attainable quality; and Newman, in 
certain passages especially of his Apologia and his Idea of a 
University f has perhaps come nearer chan any prose writer of 
his century to the type of perfect prose * (Mist, of English 
Literature, New York, 1902, p. S42). 

Of all his thirty-six volumes, that in which these 
qualities are best exemplified on a subject of 
general interest is probably The Idea of a Uni- 
versity Defined and Illustrated (1873), in which — 
again side by side with Matthew Arnold — he 
pleads for a broad general culture against the 
aggressive utilitarianism of the day, and exhibits 
the serene Oxford suavity in its most charming 
form. But greatest in substantive importance 
(unless the Essay on Development may be thought 
to rival it), although, because of the concentrated 
attention which it requires, never likely to be 
popular, is the Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. Again and again he h^ justified in his 
U tdversity Sermons, preached before his conversion, 
as Hutton pointe out, 

wtent impUdt reason of man ^^ainst: the fruitless and 
formiu mqillcit reason,’ shown * how much more powerful was 
the ^mbmat^n of humility, trust, imaginaMon, feding, per- 
wpbion in apprehending the revealed mind and wiH of God, 
than the didactac and formal proofs to which the popular re- 
ligious appeals of our day usually have recourse ’ {CrUicisms on 
QmUmporary Thought and Thinhers, London, 189i, li. 276). 

For years he had wished to write something 
which should deal with the relations of faith and 
reason in such a way as to answer the difficulties 
of modern sceptics, of which he had naturally a 
more vivid reilization than most of his fellow- 
Catholics. Twenty years earlier he had com- 
plained that the Italian theologians ‘ know nothing 
at all of heretics as realities ’ (Ward, i. 247} ; and 
he had been seeking a key to their situation, which, 


as mentioned above, he thought he had discovered 
in 1866 in the idea ‘that certitude is a form of 
assent, and that to treat of the psychology of 
assent as distinguished from inference’ was the 
way to reach his aim. The book is too long and 
too closely reasoned to be analyzed here ; its value 
is its keen insight into certain mental processes 
which are deeply rooted in the experience of man- 
kind, thongh their importance is not as a mle 
fully realized, which account for and justify beliefs 
not to be adequately proved by explicit logical 
arguments. It was a bold experiment; where 
scientific theology had tended to use the deductive 
method exclusively, the Grammar, with its minute 
psychological observation, was a step in the direc- 
tion of employing the Baconian method. 

‘ How man ought to arrive at certitude has been the subject 
of many an ambitious treatise. How, in concrete matters, he 
does arrive at it, was Newman’s concern ’ (Barry, p. 148). 

The Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, most of which he had written before liis 
conversion as an intellectual exercise for himself, 
evidences his growing conviction that the Roman 
Catholic belief of the 19th cent, was substantially 
the same as that of the apostles, only more expli- 
citly defined and amplified. Its main contention 
may be most simply understood by recalling the 
use of the word ‘development’ in photography, 
where the chemical process is unable to bring out 
anything that was not originally imprinted on the 
plate by the sun’s rays, yet the outline only at last 
becomes clearly visible. To some thinkers of the 
present d*y the enforcement of this idea, which 
anticipated so curiously in the ecclesiastical field 
much that Darwin was to suggest in the realm of 
biology, seems Newman’s most important contribu- 
tion to religious thought ; and certain Modernists, 
especially in France, have attempted to claim him 
as in sympathy with their position. He was, 
indeed, one with them in his anxiety to show the 
reasonableness of his faith to the modern non- 
Catholic world, whose peculiar difficulties he 
understood so well ; and they might gladly quote 
such phrases as these, detached from their context: 

‘ Old principles reappear under new forms. [The living idea] 
changes in order to remain the same. In a higher world it is 
otherwise, but here below to live is to change and to be per- 
fect 13 to have changed often ’ {The Development of Christian 
Doctrine, pt. i. ch. i. sect. i. [ed. 1878, p. 40]). 

But the context and the attitude of humble sub- 
mission to authority which characterized Newman’s 
forty-five years as a Roman Catholic tell a different 
story; and the lecture entitled ‘A Form of In- 
fidelity of the Day,’ delivered in 1854 {Idea of a 
University*, London, 1875, pp. 381-404), distinctly 
condemns, in an almost prophetic manner, the 
special temper of mind which was to be known half 
a century later by the name of Modernism 

His genius did not find full development in the 
realm of fiction, although his two attempts in this 
field — Callista (1856), a tale showing the influence 
of Christianity on the educated worid of the first 
Christian centuries, and Loss and Gain (1847), a 
novel full of interest for its vivid picture of the 
Oxford of the Movement — have many exquisite 
passages. The greater part of his poetry belongs 
to the early days, and is marked by the austere 
sobriety of The Ch'istian Year. What was written 
later shows the same progress as is apparent from 
his Anglican to his Roman Catholic sermons — a 
greater intensity and fervour, life and colour. One 
poem stands out as unique in beauty and force. 
The Dream of Gerontius (1865), describing in 
dramatic form the death of a Christian and what 
follows it, written at a time when he was often 
meditating upon the expected approach of his own 
death, has a soaring splendour of imagination 
-which induces a modem non-Catholic critic (W. J. 
Dawson, Makers of English Prose, p. 296) to 
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reckon it ‘ one of the great poems of the world, in 
spirit and substance akin to Goethe’s Faust and 
Dante’s trilogy, in depth of spiritual insight and 
emotion superior to the former and the equal of 
the latter.’ 

The same writer goes on to call it ‘the most characteristic 
fruit of Newman’s genius. For birth and training, bj tem- 
perament and life, Newman was essentially a religious gemus, 
a prophet to whom doom of vision stood wide w’here other men 
saw only impenetrable darkness , yet so sensitively sj mpathetic, 
that he knew the weight of darkness which crushed others, 
although he never once succumbed to it. And ic is In vrtue of 
this temperament and genius that he will ahva\ s be reckoned 
the greatest religious writer whom Fngland has produced — 
perhaps also the greatest since Augustine and Aquinas.’ 

— Newnnan’s Worha are published m 86 vols , 

I . -I i,_. gjjal .vithoritv on his biography is the 

/ '■ ; vVi:f. c. Wart., 2 •(•' * There is a valuable 

' -rap': WM -ai". Bariw^, do. 1904, and other brief laves 
by W. Lockfiart, do 1891 ; R. H. Hutton, do. 1891; Wilfred 
Meynell, do., n d. [1887]. Inestimable in their wealth of detail 
on the Anglican period are his Letters and Correspondeneet ed. 
Anne Mozley, 2 vols , do. 1891 ; see also Contributions eh^p to 
the Early History of Cardinal Eeivman, by his brother F. W. 
Newman, do 1891. Other works which may be consulted are 
E. S. Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning , 2 vols., do. 1895 ; 
H. P. Liddon, Life of Edward Bouverie Pusepy 4 vols , do. 
1893-97; T. Mozley, Reminiscences^ cldefly of Oriel College 
and the Oceford Movement ^ 2 vols., do. 1882; Letters of the Rev. 

J. B. Mezleyy ed. Anne Mozley, do. 1885; J. T. Coleridge, 
Memoir of John Kehley do. 1869 ; Walter Lock, John Keble, 
do. 1893; R. W Church, The Oxford Movement^ do. 1891, 
Occasional Papers^ do. 1897; C. Kegan-Panl, Biographical 
Sketches, do. 1883; E. A. Abbott, The Anglican Career of 
Cardinal Newman, 2 vols., do. 1892 ; R. H. Hutton, Essays on 
some Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith, 
do. 1887 ; J A. Froude, Short Studies on Great Subjects, iv., 
do. 1888 ; John Morley, Miscellanies, 4th ser., do. 1908 ; Aidan 
GasqueL Lord Acton and his Circle, do. 1906 ; Percy Fitz- 
gersdd, Fifty Years of Catholic Life and Social Progress, 2 vols , 
do. 1901, Letters of Archbishop Ullathome, do. 1892; W. 
Sanday, England* s Debt to Neioman, do. 1892 ; C. Sarolea, 
Cardinal Newman and his Influence on Religious Life and 
Thought, do. 1908; P. Thureau-Dangm, La Renaissance 
catholique : Newman et le mouvement d'Oxford, Paris, 1899 ; 
Henri Brdmond, Newman: Le Diveloppement du dogme 
chriHen, Psychologic de la Foi, Essai de biographic psycho- 
logique, 3 vols., do. 1905-06, Eng. tr., The Myst^ of Newman, 
London. 1907 ; W. J. WilUams, Newman, Pascal, Loisy, and 
the Catholic Church, do. 1906 ; L. E. Gates, Three Studies in 
Literature, New York, 1899; W. J, Dawson, Makers of 
Enalish Prose, do. 1906. Joseph Rickaby has published an 
Index to the Works of John Henry Cardinal Newman, London, 

1914. A. I. DU P. Coleman. 

NEW MOON.— See Calendar. 

NEW TESTAMENT.— See Bible. 

NEW TESTAMENT IN MUHAMMAD- 
ANISM.— See Old and New Testaments in 
Muhammadanism. 

NEW THOUGHT.— New Thought, sometimes 
known as * progressive philosoph;^,’ has been defined 
as ‘the latest product of growing mind* {C. D. 
Larson, Eternal Progress Magrudne, Feh. 1912, 
p. 13), and as ‘ an attitude of mind and not a cult * 
(W. W. Atkinson, in the New Thought Magazine). 
Neither definition is complete. 

I. Principles. — Some of the underlying principles 
of New Thought are the following : the existence 
of an omnipresent God — a God immanent in nature ; I 
universal life, intelligence, and energy, underlying 
and pervading the universe, finding expression in 
every created entity, colouring the rose, moulding 
the leaf, painting the sunset, clothing the grass 
with beauty, teaching the bird its song, reacning 
its culmination in man and revealing to him his 
own individuality and the consciousness of his own 
divine soul j the reign of universal law — the law of 
cause and effect ; and that this law is as inexorable 
in the mental and spiritual world^as in the physi- 
cal universe ; that thoughts are forces, and under 
/this law every thought planted in the subconscioiw 
is expired m the life and personality of the indi- 
viduS; ‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap ’ (Gal fi?) ; the identity of the individual 


or human soul with the universal or divine Soul, 
and hence the continuity of the soul after the 
change which we call death; the brotherhood of 
man as the true foundation of every human rela- 
tionship; that truth is the only foundation for 
religion and for ethical or moral growth ; that 
evolution is God’s method of creation, and that 
man is the result of evolutionary processes, 

2 . Religion or philosophy. — A. religion or philo- 
sophy founded on these principles cannot harmon- 
ize with many of the Christian dogmas. New 
Thought excludes such doctrines as the duality of 
man and God, miracles in the accepted sense, the 
vicarious atonement, the forgiveness of sins, and 
priestly mediation. It seeks to interpret the 
world and nature as science has recorded them, 
but also to convey their finer and esoteric mean- 
ings to the human understanding. The funda- 
mental purpose of religion and science is the same 
— namely, the discovery of truth. No conflict ever 
existed between true religion and real science ; the 
only conflict was between contending dogmatists. 
Truth does not produce conflict. 

New Thought holds that mind is the dominant 
power in man, and that bis life and personality 
are the sum total of his thoughts. It would em- 
ploy the laws of modern psychology in the mental 
development of man and the creation of proper 
mental states for bodily health, intellectual and 
moral efficiency. It lays emphasis on the value of 
constructive thinking. Thought is the helmsman 
that every man obeys. Thought determines char- 
acter ; thought is character. The conscious mind 
supplies ideals ; the subconscious brings them into 
expression. Every thought sent forth attracts 
like thoughts, whether good or bad ; this law is as 
certain as the law of gravitation. 

It sees every man as a divine soul, hence it recog- 
nizes limitless possibilities within him. The pur- 
pose of true rehgion is to call the divine qualities 
of man into expression. It advocates a religion 
for to-day, and recognizes character as the only 
asset that man can carry into another state of 
existence. It sees in God and man the same attri- 
butes; otherwise man could form no comprehen- 
sion of God. ‘Man is a microcosm of God.’ 
Accepting the fundamental unity of creation, it 
recognizes a kinship between man and every 
created entity, and that unity as the only founda- 
tion for the brotherhood of man. When the con- 
ception of this unity embraces our whole being, 
then and then only are we free. 

Realizing God as omnipresent, indwelling in 
man, it finds no place for intermediaries. If God 
is indwelling in man, there is no occasion for a 
vicarious atonement to restore His lost relationship. 
Man’s only separation was in thought, only an 
illusion of theology, an invention of the Church to 
make a place for intermediaries. Man having his 
origin in the lowest forms of animal life, his course 
has been steadily upward, until he now stands at 
the summit of creation, capable of abstract thought, 
conscious of his own divine qualities. His only fall 
was upward. 

‘If the sole Divinity of Jesus is denied, the 
Divinity of all men is affirmed ’ (S. D. Kirkham, 
Ministry of Beauty). While the Christian religion 
would Dnng God down to man, New Thought 
would lift man up to God, i.e. to the consciousness 
of his own divinity. 

As the Christian creeds — Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, and all the Protestant branches — ^rest on 
the allegory of Eden related in Genesis, they must 
either stand or fall by the cemstmetion which ^eir 
theology has placed thereon. It is inconceivable 
that God would condemn the race for mm aet of 
their common anc^tor, when that aotwaa a 
upward in the evolution of man— an to rise 
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above the animal and become man. According to 
Gn 3®, the serpent said to Eve : ‘ God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good 
and evil.’ Was it wrong for man to become wise ? 
According to theology, God put a ban on know- 
ledge and wisdom, and manifested intense jealousy 
over man becoming like Himself. To-day we 
■would not seriously regard a religion that did not 
urge man to become like God. 

Adam and Eve ate and they became wise ; they 
knew good and evil. Was there a penalty ? Yes ; 
every progressive step has its penalty. Adam and 
Eve as animals were happy only as the animal is 
happy. They had only physical desires ; no worries 
fretted their lives ; they could not sin ; they were 
strangers to remorse. As man and woman, know- 
ing good and evil, they could sin ; they could feel 
the sting of remorse, and must thereafter pay the 
penalties of sin. 

New Thought is not a system of thought, for, 
when thought is moulded into a system, it ceases 
to grow, and is not therefore new. The term can 
he employed only to convey the idea of growing 
thought. Man applies thought to the truths that 
enter into his consciousness, he gains new and 
enlarged conceptions, liis mind expands, and his 
resultant thought is new. Every religion or philo- 
sophy is the product of human thought. When 
mind develops and expands, religions and philo- 
sophies must likewise expand. Unless a religion 
or philosophy is based on universal principles, 
when mind expands beyond its circle, it must fall. 
When so based, mind cannot pass its boundaries, 
how^ever far it ms^ soar, for thought cannot tran- 
scend infinity. Here is the test between temporal 
and enduiing religions. Until the world woiships 
a universal God, w»e can never have a universal 
religion ; we can never have a universal religion so 
long as we worship a distant God. Until we have 
a universal religion, we can never have universal 
peace or the brotherhood of man. 

The greatest gift from God to man is a growing 
mind. Were our ideas fixed and changeless, life 
would become intolerable. It is the new concep- 
tion that thrills the soul and broadens the under- 
standing. In the search for truth each discovery 
becomes a cause, a starting-point for the discovery 
of more truth. The discovery of every law of 
nature is a forerunner of a more universal law. 
Each step towards the infinite reveals new light. 
Our last thought may be our best, but not our 
ultimate, thought. 

Science in its broadest aspect is a search for the 
knowledge of God, Because its fundamental idea 
is a search for truth success has rewarded its 
efforts. To gain higher conceptions of the basic 
laws of the universe is the real work of man. As 
man grows into a closer intimacy with nature, he 
entos a richer field of experience, he gains a wider 
spiritual vision, he realizes his oneness with uni- 
versal life. New Thought means spiritual and 
montal growth, constant and eternal progress. 
Eeoognhzaaig divine qualities in man, it sets no 
hounds to soul’s progress. 

New Thought does not teach the moral depravity 
of man. Such thoughts demoralize and weaken 
the individual. What we sow in the subconscious 
is reproduced in the life expression and personality. 
Modern psychology is believed to be rapidly 
undermining many theological fallacies. Miracles 
in tlie accepted sense New Thought does not con- 
ceive as possible in a universe of law. The only 
miracles are phenomena not understood, but never- 
theless the result of law. It applies the pragmatic 
test to every religion and philosophy, Are you 
true ? What do you give to man to carry to his 
daily tasks’ 


New Thought is not favourably impressed with 
the idea of a special revelation through a hook or 
certain favoured individuals. Men of this age, 
becoming more and more intellectual and dis- 
criminating, will not accept a revealed religion 
from a book whose authorship and date of produc- 
tion are unknown, according to the voice of modern 
scholarship. God never spake to man, but through 
man, for man is a part of God. Through man He 
finds expression as He does in the rose and bird, 
only in the rose and bird He manifests in lower 
octaves. The essence of the soul, as of the uni- 
verse, is unity. The hook of Nature is always an 
open volume, and from its pages we may lead 
God’s thoughts and secrets. He whose ear is 
attuned to Nature constantly hears her divine and 

eaceful melodies. The rocks and trees and running 

rooks teach ' profounder lessons than were ever 
read in hooks or taught by man to mam In the 
book of Nature ■we catch glimpses of eternal 
beauty, harmony, infinite power, universal order, 
abiding and constant love. 

New Thought is a progressive idealism, viewing 
the visible universe as the expression of cosmic 
mind and all created entities as the result of divine 
ideals. The starting-point of all things is in 
thought-images ; mind expresses itself in matter. 
Absolute idealism or Christian Science denies the 
existence of matter, holding that nothing exists 
hut the ideal. Here is the line of divergence 
between the two philosophies. The idealism of 
New Thought is progressive, because all healthful 
ideals change as man gains new visions of the 
; truth. 

New Thought proclaims a robust individualism. 
The individual is the unit from which all greatness 
springs. Man is great only as he is individuali'-tic, 
only as he follows his own path. The individual 
ranks above all institutions. All masters of 
thought have taught this truth. Human thought 
created every institution, and no uis.titutiori is 
greater than its creator. J esus spoke to individuals 
and not to institutions ; neither did He found an 
msfcitution. 

New Thought recognizes no authority save the 
voice of the soul speaking to each individual. 
Every soul can interpret aright the oracles of 
truth. The assumption of authority, it is held, marks 
the decline of religion and stifles every spiritual 
impulse. When man has found the light within, 
he consults no authority how he shall worship God. 
As the adherents of New Thought conceive of God 
as omnipresent and hence indwelling in man, their 
idea of prayer differs from that of those who hold 
the dualistic conception. The dualist prays to an 
absentee God, the others to the God within. True 
prayer is not debasing the soul in the presence of 
divinity ; it is lifting the soul up ; it is bringing 
the conscious mind into touch with the universM 
mind; it is lifting the soul into an atmosphere 
where one feels the glow, the beauty, and harmony 
of the divine presence, and the play of vibrations 
from the source of eternal truth. 

Ne^w Thought presents two ideas as supremely 
fundamental and important in man’s development : 
(1) that lie is a divine soul, and hence has within 
himself unlimited potentialities, slumbering per- 
haps and waiting to be called into expression ; 
and (2) that he is under the dominion of universal 
iaw~the law of cause and effect; that he is 
punished by every wrong and rewarded by every 
virtue. Until we grasp the true significance of 
these truths, we shall never find a true religion or 
the pathway of spiritual progress. This philosophy 
conceives cu evil as only a misdirected energy. All 
forces are good ; only as they are misdirected do 
thw produce harm. Evil has been unduly exalted 
ana good unreasonably minimized. The Church 
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created an imaginary Satan, and at the same time 
emphasized man’s weakness and inability to resist 
him. True teaching exalts the good and replaces 
negative with constructive thoughts. To teach 
man to come into the conscious realization of the 
divinity within, the unity of God and man, so that 
out of the sublimity of his ovra soul he can say 
with the Gentle Seer of Galilee, ‘ The Father and I 
are One,’ is the supreme voice and meaning of 
New Thought. 

Literature. — A. L. Allen, The Message of New Thought^ 
London, 1914 ; J, Allen, The Path to Prosperity, New York, 
1907, The Wav of Peace, do 1907 ; E. H. Anderson, Psychical 
Deielopineiit a id Philosophy of the New Thought^, Toledo, O., 
1901 ; W. W. Atkinson, Law of the New Thought, Chicago, 


S. b. Kirkham, The Ministry ( ; IP " '• ■. i<»r . IJfO?; B. 

MacLelland, Prosperity ihroi jL V ' , . ' I i " Holyoke, 

Mass., 1907 ; C. B. Patterson,' Dominion and Power, New 
York, 1901 ; T. T, Troward, Edinburgh Lectures on Mental 
Science, do. 1910 ; J. W. Winkley, First Lessons in the New 
Thought, Boston, 1904; H. A. Youtz, art. ‘New Thought,’ in 
Scbaff-Herzog. ABEL LEIGHTON AllEN. 

NEW YEAR.— See Festivals and Fasts. 

NEW ZEALAND.— See Austbalasia, Poly- 
nesia. 

NICARAGUANS.— See Central America, 
Mexicans. 

NICOBARS. — I. The country and the people. 

— The Nicobars are a group of nineteen islands in 
the Bay of Bengal, twmve of which are inhabited, 
at the southern extremity of the long string of 
islands, stretching between Burma and Sumatra, 
usually called the Andamans and Nicobars (see 
Andamans). The name implies ‘ the land of the 
naked,’ by which the islands have been known to 
travel and commerce for many centuries, as they 
lie in the direct sea route from west to east. The 
people are not, however, really naked, though they 
wear very little clothing owing to the heat of the 
climate. 

The Nicobar ese are not divisible into tribes, and 
what differences are observable among the inhabi- 
tants of the several islands may he safely referred 
to habitat and the physical difficulties of com- 
munication between the islands. 

By language, physique, and tradition they belong, no'doubt, 
to the general Indo-Chinese race of the Farthest East, and came 
into their present home long ago from the south-east comer of 
AEia. Throughout the ages, from the days of the geographer 
Ptolemy onwards, they have been known for the same character- 
istics— want of clothing in the men, short petticoats for the 
wome]^ possession of coco-nuts, betel, and ambergris, manufac- 
tures in cane and bamboo, eagerness to trade for iron with 
passing vessels, communication with strangers by canoes, isola- 
tion from the world except for passing ships— that is, as having 
the same civilization and the same habits as distinguish them 
at the present day. In this view a study of them is of great 
ethnological value, as, owing to their consistent isolation from 
the earliest times, it must be to tkevr habits that we should look 
for an explanation of those of the great general group of man- 
kind to which they belong. The same observation is true of 
their speech, which clearly belongs to that group of tongues 
now represented by the Mon language of Pegu and Annam and 
the Khmer language of Cambodia among civilized peoples and 
by the dialects of a number of uncivilized tribes in the Malay 
Peninsula and Indo-China. The isolation of the speakers of the 
Nicobarese dialects, and the small admixture of foreign tongues 
to be found in them, render them a probably true basis for the 
philology of the Indo-Chinese family of languages. 

The Nicobarese are not savages, and apparently 
have not been so at any time in the long period 
during which they have been reported on by Indian, 
Greek, Arab, and Chinese traders. They are a 
fine, strong race with idle habits, as they live in 
what is to thenoi a land of plenty with a hot ener- 
vating climate. Their great standby is the coco- 
nut, which supplies food and drink and many oth^^^ 
wants both of themselves and of their domestic 
animals^ and, by means of trade and barter, every 


foreign luxury that they desire, including rice, 
cotton clothing, and metal ornaments. Though 
they wUl not cultivate rice because they can import 
it, they are capable fruit gardeners. They are 
well housed, and their villages are carefully arranged 
and often kept extraordinarily clean. They can 
manufacture, in wood, iron, cane, and , pottery, 
most of the ai tides which they require for domestic 
use, importing the rest, and they are good canoe- 
builders. They have a definite system of tiade, 
both internal and external, though they do not 
use money, but employ coco-nuts as their cuiTency, 
in the use of which they have created for themselves 
a ready and quick-witted method of valuation. 
Everything is estimated in paiis of coco-nuts, even 
foreign money, and, with the aid of an ingenious 
and intelligent system of reckoning by scores, they 
can count and tally accurately up to very large 
numbers. They reckon time hy the moon (lunar 
months) and by the monsoon or half-yearly season, 
never by the year, with considerable accuracy by 
means of intercalary nights and rough calendars 
notched on wood. The distances between the 
islands have made them study the stars and winds 
to a limited extent, and turned them into expeits 
in the feeling of direction, and, as among other 
Far Eastern peoples, the points of the compass are 
thoroughly understood and constantly in mind. 
They are natural linguists, and pick up readily, in 
‘ pigeon ’ fashion, any tongue that they come across 
in business or trade. In this way they got on 
formerly in Portuguese, Danish, German, and 
English, and in eaily times in Malay and Chinese. 
Nowadays English, Burmese, Hindustani, and 
some Tamil are their chief foreign acquirements. 
Their own language, though unwritten, is a re- 
markable product of the human mind. It is a 
highly developed analytical language with a strong 
resemblance in grammatical structure to Engliii. 
It bears every sign of a veiy long continuous 
growth both of syntax and of etymology, and is 
clearly the outcome of a strong intelligence con- 
stantly applied in its development. The last ob- 
servation sums up the mental powers of the Nico- 
barese. Though arrested as to development in the 
stage of half-civilization, they are up to that point 
a clearly intelligent people. 

Taken as a whole, the Nicobarese, though for a 
long time they were callous wreckers and pirates 
and then very cruel, and though they show great 
want of feeling in their ‘devil murders’— a form 
of public execution of undesirables— are a quiet, 
good-natured, inofiensive people, honest, truthful, 
friendly, helpful, polite, extremely hospitable to- 
wards each other, and not quarrelsome. By in- 
clination they are friendly and hospitable towards 
and not dangerous to foreigners, though in places 
suspicious of them, and then surly. They are 
kindly to children, the aged, and those in trouble, 
even when foreigners, respectful and kindly to 
women, the wife being a help, not a slave, and 
deferential towards elders. They are conservative 
and bound down by custom in all things, though 
capable of change of habits on occasion. 

The Nicobarese are given to drink from home- 
made coco-nut toddy and any foreign liquor that 
they can get. Their ^eat pastime is feasting, not 
only on every ‘ religious * pretext that presents 
itself, but also by way of family conviviality. 
They are musical, and sing clearly and well in 
unison. The social emotions are highly developed, 
and domestic trouble will on occasion le^ to suicide. 
The family system is patriarchal, and what govera- 
ment exists is extremely demoeiatie in character. 
They are kept perpetually poor hy the custom of 
destroying afl personally acquired pxoper^atdeath 
and dividingequally m re«d amoi^sons, 

daughters getting a^i^iare (m maniage- Girls are 
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free to marry whom they wish, subject to such 
pressure as the possession of means on the part of 
suitors naturally produces. 

2 , Religion. — {a) Historical aspect . — It will be 
observed that the study of the religion of such a 
people as this, small though their numbers may be 
—only some 6500— is something more than merely 
interesting, as it may lead to an explanation of 
much that is to be found in the customs and 
ideas of their congeners on the neighbouring con- 
tinent, and of the more numerous and civilized 
islanders of the Malay Archipelago, who have long 
been subjected to a close contact with the outer 
world. 

Especially will the study be found informing, because, unlike 
the case of the Andamans, there is as long a history of European 
occupation, chiefly by missionaries, as exists of any other 
land m the Eastern seas. In the 16th cent, came the Portu- 
guese. French Jesuits were there in the I7th and early 18th 
ceiitunefa. In ihe latter half of the 18th cent. Protestant Danes 
from Tranquebar tried their influence on the people by means 
of a Moravian (Herrnhuter) mission, which lasted after a 
fashion till 1S34. Then French Jesuits succeeded again, only 
CO disappear in 1846 These missionary efforts were accom- 
panied hy attempts, all more or less feeble, to colonize the 
islands by Frenchmen, Danes, and Austrians, until the advent 
of F.njflish power in the islands for political reasons in 1869 
Thp clim.'iLe a hit.'.l one for Europeans, and every one of the 
prp-llr.i sh effort c, missionary oi nV failed miserably 

Indeed, the long story of the ri'ioptj-M ai'^stp. - to colonize 
and evangelize such a land as the Nicohara is a record of the 
extreme of useless suffering that merely well-mtentioned en- 
thusiasm and heroism can inflict if they be not combined with 
practical knowledge and a proper equipment. Bejond leaving 
behind it a valuable and continuous series of records of all 
kinds about the country and the people, a few religious terms 
of European origin, such as pater for sorcerer, and JDeos (also 
Reos) for God, already degraded, as Dense, into a plainly anthro- 
pomorphic chief of the spirits to be feared, a few personal 
names of Christian origin, and a folk-tale here and there satur- 
ated with European ideas, all the missionary effort of 300 years 
has had no effect whatever on the religion of this old and most 
conseryative people. One of the most noteworthy facts about 
them is that, in spite of everything, their religion has remained 
the same throughout the ages. 

(5) Anvmistic form . — The indigenous religion of 
this semi-civilized people is an undisguised animism, 
and all their very frequent and elaborate cere- 
monies and festivals are aimed at exorcizing and 
scaring spirits — ‘devils,^ as they have learned to 
call them from the missionaries, the term ‘ devil ’ 
being often quaintly transferred from the spirit 
itself to the spirit-scarer. Fear of spirits and 
ghosts {iwi) is the guide to all ceremonies, and the 
Bfe of the people is very largely taken up with 
spirit-scaring and spirit-controlling ceremonies and ; 
feasts of all kinds. They are usually held at 
night, and, whether directly religious or merely 
convivial, seem all to have an origin in the over- 
mastering fear of spirits that possesses the Nico- 
barese. It has so far proved ineradicable, and all 
the Christian missionary effort so long applied has 
had no appreciable effect on it. The one outcome 
of the religion of wlitical import is the ceremonial 
murder of one of themselves for grave offences 
against the community— for murder, habitual 
theft, or public annoyance. Such an offender is 
regarded as ‘ possessed,’ and is by a sort of lynch 
law formally put to death with great cruelty. 
This, the ^devu murder’ of the Nicohars, is now 
bemg gradually put down. 

'Witches and, of course, witch-finders abound. 
It follows that the nfind of tha Nicobarese is 
largely occupied with superstitions, which extend 
to the ancestors, the sun, and the moon. The 
funeral ceremonies show that human shadows are 
the visible signs of the spirits of the living, and on 
Car Nicobar there is a special eeremonjr for ‘feed- 
ing shadows.’ Every one’s fortune and sickness are 
spirit-caused or witch-caused, and the remedy in 
every case is special exorcism by means of the 
menluana (shaman, or doctor- priest), or by general 
exorcism performed privately. Of the latter class 
of remedy is a libation poured out always before 


drinking and at spirit-feasts. Lucky and unlucky 
actions and conditions abound, of which a quaint 
instance may be quoted : it is lucky to get a preg- 
nant woman and her husband to plant seed in a 
garden. Uneven numbers are unlucky, and no 
others are allowed at funerals. 

3 .^ Religious influence. — [a] On art . — The super- 
stitions and animistic beliefs of the Nicobarese 
explain a good many articles to be seen promi- 
nently in their houses and villages. Such are 
the henta, which consist of paintings, sketches 
punctured on areca-nut spathe screens, or carvings 
on boards. They represent all sorts of objects, 
such as huts, trees, birds, domestic animals, men 
and women, ships and canoes, crocodiles and fish, 
including the merman and mermaid, sun, moon, 
and so on. Dense, i.e. God, in the degraded form 
of a chief of the spirits, is frequently represented 
in some of the islands as a man in quaint jEuropean 
garb, with a wine-glass in his hand, surrounded by 
various weapons, implements, or articles in daily 
use, including a mat, a table, chairs, decanters, 
watch, telescope, and boatswain’s whistle. All 
this shows that the people regard him as a Euro- 
pean spirit embodied in a ship’s captain, the most 
powerful human being of their acquaintance. 
The object of the henta is to gratify the good 
spirits {iwi'Jcd) and frighten away the bad spirits 
! (‘devils,’ iwi-pot). 

j A development of the henta is the Jeareau, the most prominent 
object in many Nicobarese houses. This is a human figure in a 
threatening attitude, often of life size and armed with a 
spear, which is made in times of sickness under the orders of a 
menluana, with the object of discovering or frightening away 
the bad spirits that have caused the sickness. If the patient 
recovers, the image is regarded with favour, and retained 
for future services ; if he dies, it is thrown into the jungle. 
Other common carvings are a ladder (Jialak) for the use of the 
menluana’s spmt, to climb up and discover whether the spirit of 
sickness is in the air, and a canoe or ship to enable his spirit to 
search for the evil one among neighbouring villages or islands. 
Similarly fish, birds, animals, sometimes with human faces, are 
carved in order to invoke the assistance and good \\ ill of ihtir 
spuits in helping the menluana to discover 'the whereabouts 
of offending spirits, and so to alarm them that they will not 
repeat their visits. 

{h) On festivals . — The spirit-feast is a family 
(including the friends) general exorcism with the 
aid of the menluana, rubbed over with oil, his face 
painted red, and worked up to an ecstasy by drink 
and his mysteries. His business is to catch the 
iwi, or spirit of harm, after a struggle, and put it 
into a small decorated model of a boat, which is 
towed far out to sea. In cases where spirits have 
caused sickness, or where they might damage a 
new hut, they are caught and pub out to sea in 
special cages placed on special rafts. This appar- 
ently harmless ceremony leads, however, to the 
most serious, and in some cases comic, quarrels of 
the people. Should the raft land at a coast village, 
the spirit of evil is transferred thereto, and at once 
a sudden attack is organized on the offending and 
unsuspecting village that has let it loose. This 
attack is ceremonial in its nature, though severe, 
and must be conducted with special quarter-staves 
until some heads and limbs are broken, when both 
sides fraternize and wind up with a joint jollifi- 
cation. 

(c) On customs . — In fact, the main-spring of all 
the reli^ous ceremonies of the Nicobarese is the 
controlling or scaring of spirits. They pass their 
lives in dread of the spirits, chiefly of the dead, 
and the effort to overcome them is seen most 
clearly in the various ceremonies connected with 
death. The customs in the northern and southern 
islands are distinct, but everywhere extravagant 
grief is displayed at all deaths for fear of angering 
the ghosts. Everywhere funeral ceremonies are 
prolonged and elaborate, but all are for the one end 
of rendering the ghosts harmless, and preventing 
them from leaving the grave. In the south after 
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some time the lan&atla feast is held, when the 
skeleton is exhumed, thoroughly cleaned, and 
re-interred. In the north this feast is represented 
by the ceremony of disinterment of all the recently 
dead at the same time, and the disposal of their 
bones in a communal ossuary. Both these cere- 
monies have the object of making the ghosts 
harmless-~in the one case by depriving the bodies 
of all their flesh, and in the other by mixing them 
all up together. As with the primitive Andama- 
nese, it is the recently dead who can do most harm 
to the living. Bor the disposal of the bodies of 
highly revered personages there are special cere- 
monies every^vhere. This is interesting as a dis- 
tinctly Indo-Chinese custom. 

[d) Tabu, — Connected with the death ceremonies 
especially there is a wide custom of tabu, which 
may be light or serious in its consequences, as it 
is a soic of privately imposed self-denying oi di- 
nance as to what shall be tabued from use in the 
way of food or drink. In the case of those entitled 
(‘dainty,’ ‘fastidious’) it amounts to an 
embryonic asceticism. There is, of course, a ^eat 
deal of pretence about observing self-imposed but 
highly inconvenient funeral tabus, and many 
amusing stories are told of the ways and means 
adopted of avoiding them. Once the idea was 
started, however, tabu has been extended in all 
directions, until it has affected the form of huts in 
villages, and confined certain industries to locali- 
ties, such as the making of pottery to Chowra 
Island, shell-lime to certam other islands, and fish 
traps to Nancowry Harbour in the rainy season. 
It has greatly affected the nomenclature of the 
people, as the names of the dead may not be used 
again liy relatives and friends for a whole genera- 
tion, and, since personal names are always words 
in common use in the language, these words are 
also avoided — so much so, indeed, as to affect the 
dialects of villages from time to time. 

{e) Priests arm novices, — The menluana is a sha- 
man or doctor-priest of the sort that is common to 
many half-civilized peoples, but there is an interest- 
ing variety of him at Car Nicobar in the moLfaiy or 
novice, the name actually meaning one undergoing 
sacerdotal instruction. Any one who feels himself 
inspired may become a mdfai, but he does not 
necessarily pass on to the stage of merduana. 
The ordinary cause of hecoming a mdfai is recovery 
from severe illness, and the life is that of comfort- 
able, well-fed idleness — a condition which has 
caused imposture in some cases. The use of the 
mdfai to the public is to cure the sick by touch. 
It need hardly be said that in the circumstances 
the medicine of the Nicobarese is almost wholly 
exorcism and belongs to the domain of supersti- 
tion, The Nicobarese ‘ doctor ’ cures by a spiritual 
fight with the spirit which has possessed the sick 
man, and includes conjuring tricks in his practice, 
in order to press damaging articles, like pigs’ teeth, 
stones, etc., out of the patient’s body. There is no 
idea of surgery. 

4 . Folk-tales. — Tales of origin— in this case 
from a man and a dog — and the like, told in a 
jerky, disjointed fashion, the Nicobarese share 
with many parts of the civilized and semi-civilized 
world. Chowra Island is their holy land, the 
cradle of the race where the men are all wizards — 
a hdief that the inhabitants thereof have turned 
to good account for keeping the control of the 
internal trade chiefly in their own hands. But one 
must be careful with Nicobarese folk-tales, as the 
people have proved themselves to be receptive of 
formgn stories and to be fond of repeating them in 
a purely native dress (see Census of India, 1901, 
iii.. Report, ‘ The Andaman and Nicobar Islands,’ 
p. 230), Hence the presence in some of their tales 
of creatures which are not indigenous in the 


islands, and hence also the practically certain 
missionary origin of the tale of the Creation pre- 
valent in Great Nicobar, in w ich Dense (God) 
appears with Eve and her birth, the forbidden 
fruit, and the temptation. 

Literature.— T his is largely mixed up with that of the 
Andamans (see Axpamans), but the following works may be 
separately consulted with profit, especially as many of them 
contain valuable V'*’ r:rr.r^ ''-1 ir several languages: 

R. C. Temple, C u ‘ , ‘T’-e 

Nicobar Islands,* ( ■. ‘ *, i U hr I ,\’v r.i'.' .• ,\' . - <.»• 

1909, m Provincial Senes, ‘Andaman and I-.:!''-, 

ipoc * a"d 

/'' h \ ‘ i f ■ I 'i/', 10 I\’ 1 C'. . ■ .. 

^ F. A. iic Rcosio i'^i „ 

*“•)!' ' • , /, ■ V . ' / a„'l Am , r l I ' r It ( r 

'.(*■> ‘ i n 1'.: I- lu), /■ tT \ 1 

Jjialect, do i8S4 (references to Danish works). 

All the above are Government of Ind n Pr- 

aise W. Dampier, New Voyage roiu a d f r. ■ r- d 1 
1697 ; E. Renaudot, Ancient Accounts < n '• i .■ C# * 1 
two Mohammedan do l733 , Lewtes haijiantes, xi., 

Toulouse, 1810 : F. Mar o”, h Nikoharen, Berlin, 1867 (valu- 
able bibliography, English, Danish, German, from 1799 to 1863) ; 
E. H. Man, Nicohar Voc., London, 1888, Diet, of the Cmtral 
Nicobarese Language, do. 1889. 

There are also references m H. Yule, The Book of Marco 
Polo, London* 1871, and m I-Tsing, Travels, ed. E. Chavannes, 
Paris, 1894, and J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896. Articles will be 
found in JRAI, those by E H. Man being very valuable ; in 
Asiatic Researches, by N. Fontana, 111 . [1802], G. Hamilton, 
11 . [1801], in JASB, 187^ by de Roepstorff; in lA, many by 
E. H Man and R. C Temple; m Joum. Ind. Archipelago, 
bi Chopard, lii. [1844] ; m Joum Philol. S., by A. J. Elhs, 
1882, in JRAS, Straits Branch, by C. O. Blagden. There 
IS a valuable article by W. Svoboda, in AJS v. [1893] 186 ff , 
‘Bewohner des Nikobaren-Archipels,’ wth coloured plates and a 
good Continental bibliography. H C. TEMPLE. 

NICOLAITANS. — This is the name given to 
a sect mentioned in Scripture only in Rev 2®* ; 

but the Jezebel of Thyatira was probably a woman 
of influence within the party, and the paragraph 
218-29 throws light upon their tenets and practices. 
Cut-side of Scnptuic are several allusions, lacking 
in definiteness and leaving many questions un- 
answered.^ Irenseus {adv. Mcer. i. 26) reproduces 
the description of the Apocalypse, and seems to 
have had no other source of information, but in 
iii. 11 he adds that the Nicolaitans anticipated 
Cerinthus and were therefore to he classed as a 
‘vulsio (MiTTraafia) ejus quae falso cognommatur 
soientia.’ Clement of Alexandria {Strom, ii. 20, 
iii. 4) refers to the sect as immoral, and quotes a 
tradition as to its origm, which is adopted by 
Eusebius {HE iii, 20) without any su^estion of 
the existence of other accounts. Tert^ian (adv. 
Marc. i. 29) makes similar charges of self-indulg- 
ence and lustfulness ; but his language elsewhere 
(de Prcesc. Meet . 33) suggests that the Nicolaitans 
had ceased to exist as a separate sect, while the 
name served as a convenient description of the 
morals of some of the Gnostics (cf. ‘ sunt et nunc 
alii Nicolaitae ; Caiana haeresis dicitur ’). Such 
other early evidence as is extant is obviously, or 
even confessedly, based upon what has already 
been cited ; and the most likely explanation is 
the existence of two entirely independent sects or 
I groups — ^the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse, strugg- 
ling unsuccessfully for a hold in the important 
centre of Ephesus (Rev 2®), but flourishing in the 
comparative security of Pergamum, the ancient 
official capital of the province, and Thyatira (Rev 
2i5.2oflr.j^ and a later libertine Gnostic sect, which 
at the beginning of the 3rd cent either justified 
some of its practices by an appeal to the teaching 
ascribed to Nicolaus or because of those practices 
attracted the condemnation associated with his 
name, 

I. Origin of the name. — There are several 
theories as to the origin of the title, but not one^Of 
them is free from difficulty. 

( 1 ) 0316 easiest and earUest derives the taq 

deacon *Ni^a» a pitMjeayte ot jSMooh ^ f Ao alw^st whento 

nothing is cert^iiiy ka»<^wn, the 

In the endeayonx te ndatfon to l^esect. 
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Clement of Alexandria (Strom, lii. 4f.) preserves a story to the 
effect that the deacon was reproved by the apostles for the 
jealousy with which he watched over his beautiful wife, 
whereupon he offered to give her over {iirirpe^pep) to any one 
of them who wished to marry her, and himself lived afterwards 
blamelessly. The deacon is further quoted as using the phrase 
fietv- . of 7rapaxp^cr0atwas 

the<''. i-j i-f 111 ' 1 1 i- ‘ I N ' sed the word m the 
sense or di-i.--!. o. 'h .v ig (Jio’ id i. 08, viii. 20, though 
with 'I d'. 'I'll '■ jm c. Ju- ' oot. i. 49); but the 

sense of misusing by indulgence (Arist. ap. Plut. ii. 527 A ; Phdo, 
li. 61) was assumed by an Antinomian party in the Church, who 
proceeded to claim the deacon's sanction and to shelter them- 
selves under his name- Epiphanius (adv. Hoer. i, 25) g^ves the 
story another turn, and represents Nicolas as separating from 
his wife in obedience to the counsels of perfection, but after- 
wards as breaking down his purpose and returning to her 
again This conduct he is implied to have justified by easy 
principles, and thus he * occasioned the foundation of the sect 
of the Nicolaitans/ But not only is Epiphanius a rather late 
witness ; his account is discredited by his evident disposition to 
disparage mamage. He reads the sentiments of his own day 
into the practice of a much earlier age. On the whole, what- 
ever testimony there is is distinctly in favour of the deacon. 
Eusebius and Hippohtiis are not mdependent, and have no 
original information on the subject, and Theodoret (Hcer. Fab. 
ill 1) professedly follovis Clement, who defends Nicolas from 
the charges to which his assumed followers were open, thereby 
discrediting his owm theon of the origin of their name. Twice 
in the ‘ long ’ recension of the Tirnatnn Fpit-tb'S the Nicolaitan 
is qualified as \}/evSJ)vviJio^ ('I tall 11, and Fhdad. 6), and the 
term niaj have been borro.ved <'roiii Apost Co/isf. vi. 8. Thus 
in all prdbabilitv the a'Jsained connexion of the sect with the 
deacon is but another insiance of the tendency to fasten upon 
an ‘ apostolic man ' as the originator of every early movement 
and even as the founder of any important heresy; but, whilst 
that tendency may throw some light upon the views put forth 
by Clement and Epiphanius, it does not explain the occurrence 
of the word in the Apocalypse. 

(2) Even less can be said m support of the theory that Nicolas 

is a translation or transliteration of Balaam. It is true that 
the Apocalj pse is allegorical ; but the appetite of its author for 
symbol was not without hmit, and he is not likely to have tried 
to bewilder his readers with a hopeless puzzle in etymology. 
The name of Balaam was already current as typical of certain 
false views and immoral practices (2 P 2i6, Jude li, Firqe AbCthy 
V. 28 f.) ; and m Rev 2i«'* a comparison is instituted between 
the effects of his teachmg and that of the Nicolaitans, but there 
18 no suggestion that the two words are themselves identical in 
meaning. Every attempt to show that NtKoAoo? is a real 
equivalent to has failed, and the phrasing of the verses 

does not warrant the supposition that etymological identity 
was imagined. 

(3) .Another Nicolas than the deacon must in consequence he 
sought as the founder of the immoral party at Pergamum. 
The name was not uncommon, and exact identification is not 
at present possible. According to pseudo- Dorotheus, there 
was a Nicolas, bishop of Samaria, who fell mto heresy and evil 
ways under the influence of Simon Magus, and he may hav'^e 
given his name to the sect , but pseudo-Dorotheus is not only a 
fate witness, but for other reasons somewhat untrustworthy. 
The same maybe said of pseudo-Abdias, who m his Acta Apost. \ 
Apoc. introduces us to another Nicolas, who is alleged to have 
been converted m his old age, after a life of indulgence, through 
the persuasion of the apostle Andrew, Had this man professed 
Ohnstiamty before his conversion, the circumstances would 
have been m fair agreement with the conditions as set forth m 
the Apocalypse. The rise of a noxious party in a district withm 
reach of the scene of the traditionary labours of Andrew would 
he explained, together with the speedy disappearance of that 
party as a separate Antinomian sect. But m the absence of 
better or confirmatory evidence all that can be said with confi- 
dence is teat this Nicolas is the sort of man required, and that 
to him or to a namesake of similar character may be ascribed 
the mischief wrou]^t m the northern and neighbouring cities 
of Pergamnm and Thyatira, and suppressed with difificulty but 
with success in the church of Ephesus. 

2. Tenets and practices,— Concerning the beliefs 
and nsages of these original IJficolaitans there is 
no othfflT direct evidence than is contained in the 
letters to Tergainum and Thyatira. That resolves 
itself practicJLlIy into two statements, as to the 
meaning of which the context is more significant 
than are parallel phrases in different connexions. 

(1) The one is the explicit comparison with the 
teaching of Balaam (Rev 2^***) in the two particnlars 
of sanctioning and even recommending fornication 
and compromise with idolatry, with a view 'to 
cast a stnmhling-hlock before the children of Israel,’ 
to frustrate their right endeavours, and by guile 
to bring about their fall. Certain means, in them- 
selves bad, were deliberately selected for the ac- 
complishmentlof an inhuman and entirely immoral 
purpose. The specific references are to such verses 
as Nu 31^® 25^* ^ ; and, though the story of Balaam, 


as we now have it, has been compiled from several 
sources, and extracts from JE and from F are 
woven into it without complete success in unifying 
the tradition, the writer of the Apocalypse would 
not be perplexed by any such complications, and 
his thought is sufficiently clear. Balaam, a recog- 
nized prophet or soothsayer, a man not without 
some knowledge of and reverence for Jahweh, 
counsels Balak to seduce Israel from its allegiance 
to Jahweh, and thereby from the enjoyment of 
His protection, by alluring the people into the 
immoralities associated with the Moabitic or Mid- 
ianitish nature- worship. Similarly the N icolaitans 
must he considered as loosely connected with 
Christian organizations of their day, and as seeking 
to undermine the godliness of the people by beguil- 
ing them into complicity with idolatry and into a 
practical disregard of the sinfulness of sins of the 
nesh. Self-deceived like Balaam, they glossed 
over obvious wickedness and so dressed it up as to 
make it pass off more easily with their consciences 
(cf. J. jButler, Works, ed. W. E. Gladstone, 
Oxford, 1896, ii., Sermons, p. 131, § 12) ; and hence 
the allusion involves the charge of a delibeiat^ 
attempt to impose upon themselves and others in 
moral matters that were confessedly of the firsjt 
importance. That such was their leading charac- 
teristic appears also from the changed imagery of 
the message to the neighbouring cbitrch, j 

(2) The second statement is implied in this messag^f^ 
to Thyatira, where it is evident that the difficult^ 
was the same, though the OT parallel was found 
in the case of Jezebel (Rev 2^®, 1 K 21^), possibly 
because some female in the church had joined the 
movement and become the head and front of the 
offence. The evil that was violently opposed at 
Ephesus (Rev 2®) was tolerated with inadequate 
opposition at Pergamum (2^^^*), but at Thyatira does 
not seem even to have been interfered with (2^). 
The district was and continued to be notorious for 
its prophetesses, Oriental and Montanist ; and it is 
easy to imagine that some Chiistian woman of 
influence became affected by the spirit of the place, 
claimed for herself the gift of prophecy, and pro- 
ceeded to use it in the promulgation of views 
elsewhere known as Nicolaitan. The new feature 
in the description of those views is the claim to 
superior knowledge, a natui’al adjunct to the faith 
of a party led by a professed prophetess — a claim 
to know ‘the deep things of Satan’ (2^). It is 
very unlikely that any traces of incipient Gnosti- 
cism in a technical sense are to be found in that 
phrase, or anything beyond the pretension to 
esoteric and privileged knowledge characteristic of 
every exclusive group. ‘ Deep things ’ is an easy 
expression for any pretender to special intuition to 
use, and entirely neutral in regard to the implica- 
tion of Gnostic attachments. St. Paul uses it 
(1 Co 2^^} of the inscrutable regions where God’s 
plans for mankind are framed, and in the singular 
tor the central riches of the wisdom and love of 
God (Ro IP®, Eph 3^®^*}* Man’s heart also has a 
depth (Jth 8^*) that cannot easily be sounded, and 
in nature are recesses into which none but divine 
thought can penetrate. The figure is early and 
common, confined to no class or sect, but the heri- 
tage of every tongue, and from its use alone there 
is no need to infer any leaning towards Gnosticism. 
The qualifying phrase ‘ of Satan ’ is not without 
perplexity. It can hardly be taken literally as 
im^ying that the Nicolaitans themselves claimed 
a special knowledge of the things of Satan. Ac- 
cordingly Hort (cf. Com. m Zoc.)is disposed to alter 
the generally accepted punctuation, and to connect 
‘ as they say ’ with the words that follow, as though 
the Nicolaitan teachers professed to impose no 
superfluous burden, a contemptuous reference to 
the Jerusalem decree (Ac 16^) being implied by the 
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appropriation of the obnoxious term /Sdpoj, which, 
however, Hort regards as merely a coincidence. 
If the ordinary punctuation be preferred, the 
genitive must be taken as the writer^ own charac- 
terization of the ' deep things ’ ; and by describing 
them as ‘of Satan’ ne referred simply to their 
mischievous and evil quality or to Satanic influence 
as the only influence powerful enough to enable a 
man to justify sin to his own conscience, and did 
not closely relate them with the abominations of 
the local Ophitic w^orship. That the last-named 
was his purpose has been mferred from the parallel 
between this phrase and the allusion to ‘ Satan’s 
throne’ in the message to Pergamum (Bev 2^®). 
It is true that Pergamum was a centie in Asia of 
the worship of Asclepius, whose symbol w^as a 
serpent (Pans. ir. xxvii.), which in the Apocalypse 
is the symbol of Satan (12^). J ewish story explains 
sufficiently the association of the serpent with the 
tempter (Gn 3 ; cf. Bev 12^). At the same tune, 
though the worship of Asclepius was in part the 
worship of evil, the serpent seems to have been 
connected with it as a symbol of wisdom and leno- 
vation; and there was certainly no reason for 
singling it out from other Greek or mixed cults for 
special condemnation. To attribute anything to 
Satan is in reality one of our writer's favourite 
phrases of opprobrium, and it is rare that anything 
more specific is suggested by it. The hostile Jews 
at Smyrna (Bev 2^^) and at Philadelphia (3®) are ‘ a 
synagogue of Satan,’ where the controlling thought 
in the ascription of the name seems to be the 
paternity of the sin of lying (cf. Jn 8^). Similarly 
the party in the Asiatic churches was deceived and 
self-deceived, and therefore might he conceived as 
under the immediate influence of Satan. They 
boasted of their knowledge of deep things, but 
were actually misled into wrong and vicious con- 
clusions, as though under the direct guidance of 
Satan. They asserted as Christian freedom a 
personal right which really meant self-indulgence 
and sin ; and the moral confusion might justly he 
ascribed to the author of all confusion. That the 
phrase contains a veiled allusion to the local 
Ophitic mysteries, to the gross rites of the aborigi- 
nal paganism, or even to the worship of the 
emperor (which, however, seems to have been in- 
troduced into Pergamum as early as A.D. 29 ; cf. 
Swete on Bev 2^'-^), is an unnecessaiy suggestion, 
recondite and unconvincing. 

3. Alleged relation to apostolic teaching. — ^The 
theory that identifies the Nicolaitans with the 
followers of St. Paul rests upon an unsubstantial 
basis, constructed chiefly of a few forced parallels 
in phraseology. The leaders of the group in 
Ephesus call^ themselves apostles (Bev 2*), and one 
of them in Thyatira may have called herself a pro- 
phetess (2^®), just as St. Paul occasionally laid stress 
on his apostleship, and perh^s also implicitly 
claimed the gift of prophecy. The distinction be- 
tween the Jew by race and the Jew by spiritual 
descent is common to both sides, though St. Paul 
uses less vigorous language and is sparing of de- 
nunciation, ‘ The deep things of God ’ (1 Co 2'®) 
and ‘ the deep things of Satan ’ (Bev 2-^) are related 
expressions, but the relation is not that of affilia- 
tion in phrase so much as that of independent appro- 
priation of a common and current fig^e. Against 
the Nicolaitans and their allies the principal charge 
was that they taught ‘ to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and to commit fornication ’ (2^^* ^). A passage 
in St. Paul’s writings where fornication is author- 
ized has yet to be found, and even his teaching 
about sacrificial feasts is closely guarded (1 Co 8^*). 
Hence altogether the explanation of the Nicolaitans 
as a Pauline group is quite inadmissible. Their 
tenets and practices were generally such as he 
eit^iet wholly rejected or in one case cautiously 


permitted in the interest of Christian freedom. 
And, just as the theory that Bevelation was de- 
signed to be a polemic against Paulme Christianity 
has failed to establish itself as a whole, the included 
plea of the Pauline attachments of the Nicolaitans 
proves without recommendation in fact or even in 
probable conjecture. 

In reality St. Paul, though more given than St. 
John to compromise on non-essentiais, would have 
opposed the Nicolaitans with equal or greater 
vehemence. His own principle, indicated in Gal 5® 
and illustrated in detail elsewhere in his letters (cf . 

1 Co 8^®), was to contend for whatever was central 
m belief or fundamental in practice, and to allow 
considerable latitude in regard to whatever did not 
really matter ; but, as soon as anything indifteient 
was exalted to the rank of the indispensable, it 
met with stern opposition. Chiistian liberty was 
to be maintained against both legal bondage and 
moral laxity ; and yet the Christian ‘ under law to 
Christ’ (1 Co 9^^) must be guilty of no offence 
against Him or His disciples, while admitting no 
rival. In the conflict with Grseco-Boman civiliza- 
tion a practical difficulty continually arose in 
deciding how far piofessed Christians could or 
should comply with the social usages of their 
neighbourhood. The public festivals in the Ionian 
cities were the joy and pride of the citizens, and 
the private clubs or gilds met often in sacred 
buildings and interspersed sacrificial rites in their 
foimal meals. The question was as to what con- 
cessions were legitimate or in the interest of the 
spread of the Christian religion and the protec- 
tion of its professors from national suspicion. The 
Nicolaitans weie the extremeparty who disregarded 
all the safeguards with which St. Paul had invested 
the law of compromise, and pleaded for a suicidal 
blending of Christian beliefs with idolatrous wor- 
ship, of theoretical Christian morals with sexual 
practice of the most immoral kind. St. Paul had 
seen the possibility of these developments in his 
day, and would not have considered St. John’s 
denunciation of them as unnecessary or too strong. 

4. Later sects of Nicolaitans. — Theorimnal sect 
of the Nicolaitans was not long-lived (Eus. HE 
ill. 29), though, as has been seen, it attracted the 
attention of several of the Fathers, who speculated 
as to its origin and the personality of its founder. 
But the name, sometimes mei ely as a term of abuse, 
has been attached to several later groups without 
implying any dependence upon one another or 
upon the sectaries in Asia Minor. There is evi- 
dence at the beginning of the 3rd cent, of the exis- 
tence of a Gnostic sect of immoral habits, called 
therefore Nicolaitans (Epiph. Host, xxv. ; see also 
p^udo-Tert. adv, omn. licsr, 1, and Hipp. Emr, 
vii. 24). They shared in the worship of the great 
Mother-goddess, the goddess of heaven, and in the 
unbridled prostitution associated therewith; and, 
though their special object appears to have been 
to prevent the sexual propagation of mankind and 
the consequent perpetuation of evil, their cult 
might fitly he described as a mixture of idolatry 
and fornication. In the disputes as to the celibacy 
of the clergy again the term was applied to the 
married piiests by the opponents of clerical 
marriage. It appears to have been first used in 
this connexion by Cardinal Humbert [Cont Nice- 
tam, 25), who described the ‘Nicolaitan heresy’ as 
consisting in the justification of clerical marriage ; 
and in that sense it obtained official recognition in 
the canons of the Council of Piacenza (March 
1095). Again, among some of the tendencies that 
preceded the organization of the Friends, the word 
occurs curiously to denote those who upheld ore^s 
and outward ordinances, and exalted^the authority 
of the written word above that of personal mtuition 
(see C. Burrage, The Ea^rly English DissenUrs, 
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Cambridge, 1912, i. 217 If.). It was a usage be- 
gotten of the desire for a word of reproach rather 
than in the workings of the instinct for historical 
continuity ; and in this case, as in the others, the 
passage in the Apocalypse may have suggested the 
term but has no real light cast upon it. 

Litbratuke. — ^The Patristic references, which are really the 
only original authorities, are given in the text. Among the 
commentaries on Revelation, H. B. Swete {The Apocalyp^ of 
St. John, London, 1906, esp. p. IxxifE.) and F. J. A. Hort 
(The Apocalypse of St John, 1-3, do. 1908) may be consulted 
with advantage. See also W. M. Ramsay, The Letters to the 
Seven Churches, do. 1904, esp p. 299 ft., and A. V. Green, The 
Ephesian Canonical Writings, do. 1910, esp.p. 180 ff . 

R. W. Moss. 

NIETZSCHE.— I. Life.— Friedrich Nietzsche, 
philosopher, poet, mystic, and prophet, was born 
on 15th Oct. 1844, at Rdcken, near Liitzen, in the 
Prussian province of Saxony. There is some 
reason to believe that he was of remote Polish 
descent ; this always gave him much satisfaction, 
and he was pleased when living in Italy to be 
mistaken for a Pole. On the paternal side he 
came, like Emerson, of a line of ministers, and his 
mother was a minister’s daughtei ; it was a signifi- 
cant origin for one who remained throughout life 
a preacher, though not of the gospel that he had 
been taught. He came on both sides of healthy 
and long-lived families. His father, however, a 
man of sensitive temperament and poetic mind, 
died at the age of thirty-five as a result, appar- 
ently, of injury to the head from a fall j Ms 
mother, a woman of much beauty and vitality, 
with a rebelliously high spirit, resembled Goethe’s 
mother in temperament, and was of the same age 
of eighteen at her distinguished son’s birth. After 
the father’s death the family removed to Naum- 
burg. Here the child, who grew tall and strong, 
though only beginning to talk at the age of two 
and a half years, was surrounded by exclusively 
feminine influences. He was a g^uiet, refined, and 
well-behaved hoy, with fair hair and grave dark 
eyes, veiy tiutliful and very polite, though possess- 
ing a passionate temper which he early learned to 
control, with no liking for rough games or coarse 
amusements, and a taste for poetry and music. 
At school young Nietzsche^ was one of the best 
pupils — serious, reserved, pious, and fond of the 
Bible, called by his schoolfellows, over whom he 
exerted much mfluence, * the little minister’; he 
excelled in all subjects except mathematics and 
athletics, and was especially devoted to the 
classics ; at the same time he became a brilliant 
extemporizer on the piano. At the age of sixteen 
he obtained a scholarship which enabled him to 
enter the Pforta School, not far from Naurabuig; 
this is a kind of Public School, of exclusive charac- 
ter, and with a very high level of discipline and 
scholarship. 

In 1861 young Nietzsche received Ms first Com- 
munion, and, when he left Pforta to proceed to 
Bonn University, he obtained a certificate of good 
conduct and inaustry and special excellence in the 
subjects of Religion, German, and Latin. At Bonn 
he entered the faculties of Theology and Philology, 
but, led by his Hellenic tastes, he more and more 
concentrated on philology, which, also, he felt to 
be a needed discipline to his own temperament. 
Ritschl and Jahn were his teachers. When a 
quarrel arose between these two philologists, and 
the former went to Leipzig University, Nietzsche 
followed his beloved teacher, who had a high 
regard for the youn^ student’s qualities and 
scholarship. At Leipzig he took the cMef part in 
founding and carrying on a Philologists’ Club, 
occupied himself with important investigations 
into the history and sources of the wTitings of 
Theognis, Suidas, and Diogenes Laertius, and 
formed many valuable friendships, especially with 


Rohde and Gersdortf. His friends were always 
men of noble character and tastes akin to his own ; 
throughout life he cherished high ideals of friend- 
ship, hut his few attractions towards 'women were 
superficial and fleeting. While a student, he by 
chance became acquainted with the works ^ of 
Schopenhauer ; he had long felt intense admiration 
for tlie works of Wagner (to whom he was not 
personally intioduced until 1868) ; Schopenhauei 
and Wagner became the two chief influences on 
his life and thought, and he began to lose his 
Christian faith, although then, and long after, he 
displayed no ag^essive opposition to Christianity, 
remaining, in his own words, ‘a reverent animal.’ 
At the same time he endeavoured to take part in 
the beer-drinking and duel-fighting life of the 
students’ clubs, but these attempts speedily ended 
in failure ; he took the unusual step of severing him- 
self from his club, and throughout life experienced 
notMng but loathing for the ‘beer-materialism’ 
and related accompaniments of the ordinary Ger- 
man’s intellectual life. Goethe’s Conversations 
with Eckermann — ‘ the best German book there is,’ 
he declared — became and always remained with 
him a profound influence, and the same may be 
said of Emerson ; he looked upon Emerson as a 
kind of elder brother, and throughout the whole of 
his active life some volume of Emerson’s Essays 
always accompanied Ms wanderings. His chief 
early interests and^influences were, however, 
Hellenism, Schopennauer, and Wagner. Later 
the last two influences were left behind, though he 
always recognized the great importance of both, 
and Rome became more to Mm than Greece ; but 
the early attraction of Hellenism, and the sound 
philological training of Pforta, made him a philo- 
logist. 

In 1869, at the early age of twenty-four, and 
largely through the influence of Ritschl, Nietzsche 
was elected Professor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Basel, and he occupied this position 
for ten years. He was a careful and conscientious 
teacher, devoting himself more especially to his 
best students ; there were not many, however, who 
attended his courses, and even these decreased in 
number as his unconventional opinions discredited 
him among orthodox professional philologists. The 
year after his appointment to Basel the Fran co- 
Prussian War broke out. Nietzsche was still 
patriotic ; he had gone through his military train- 
ing, as a student, in the artulery, and he wished 
to take pait in this waj ; that was not, however, 
ossible in any active military capacity, as he had 
een obliged to become a naturalized Swiss citizen ; 
he, accordingly, after a course of training, joined 
an ambulance corps and engaged in nursing the 
wounded outside the walls of Metz. He had been 
occupied in this work for only a few weeks when a 
severe attack of dysenteiy and diphtheria com- 
pelled him to abandon it, but tMs brief contact 
with the Buttering and misery of war produced 
such an eftect on his sensitive and sympathetic 
nature that for some years after he was scarcely 
able to speak of his expeiiences. 

This episode in Nietzsche’s life was memorable 
for more than one reason. In the first place we 
may date his ill-health from it. He had been a 
robust and healthy youth, though rather tioubled 
by his eyes. From now on he became liable to fre- 
quent and severe attacks of eye-trouble, migraine, 
and sleeplessness, as well as to stomach troubles. 
In the second place, this was the period when he 
was actively engaged in working out the concep- 
tions emhoMed in his first book. The Birth of 
Tragedy {Die Gehurt der Tragodie). Although 
this book sprang out of Hellenic studies, it was 
clearly not the work of a scientific philologist, but 
of a poet and artist. The philologists shook their 
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heads over it when they were not actively hostile ; 
a few enthusiastic friends took Nietzsche’s side, and 
a furious Teutonic controversy, in which the author 
himself played no part, raged round the book. 
This was the first of a considerable series of books 
which continued to appear until in 1889 Nietzsche’s 
brain suddenly gave way. In 1879 his health 
compelled him to resign his professorship ; he was 
granted a pension which with small private means 
enabled him to wander about Europe in the search 
for a climate favourable to his health ; but he 
always lived in an extremely simple manner and 
well within his small income. Most often he was 
in Genoa and the Kiviera or in the Engadine. His 
friendship with Wagner, the most significant 
episode in his life, had come to an end at the first 
great Wagner festival at Bayreuth in 1876. There 
were numerous subsequent friendships with men 
and women, but these often ended in misunder- 
standing and rupture ; Nietzsche’s high-strung 
temperament and exalted ideals of friendship 
evidently rendered him a difl&cult friend, though, 
while absolutely independent in abstract matters, 
he was easily influenced in personal and practical 
matters. He inspired esteem, almost veneration, 
in the common people among whom he lived, and 
towards whom he was always sympathetic, more 
in Italy, however, than in Germany, although he 
considered that Socialistic Labour leaders were 
ruining the cheerful and contented spirit of the 
people by inspiring them with new needs and new 
hatreds, while at the same time they had not the 
courage to attack alcohol, which, in his eyes, was 
the worst of all the people’s enemies. His Genoa 
landlady many years afterward^' talked of his 
friendliness and sympathy, and used to call him 
‘ il santo ’ ; his early friend, Bohde, the distin- 
guished Hellenist, similarly remarked of him that 
he was ‘a disguised saint.’ 

During the years that followed his departure 
from Basel until his mind finally gave way, nearly 
all Nietzsche’s books were written and published, 
as his health permitted, although they attracted 
little or no attention. All his later books he had 
to publish at his own expense, and of one of these, 
of which he had forty copies printed for friends, 
he found occasion to give away only seven. There 
was never any real and lasting improvement in 
his health ; he continued to suffer severely from 
eye-strain, headache, sleeplessness, and stomach 
troubles, as well as mental overstrain, for which 
he found only the dangerous relief of an excessive 
use of drugs, especially chloral. There was never, 
however, any definite mental trouble; his books 
showed, in an ever-increasing degree, a peculiar 
intellectual irritability, self-centred and egoistic, 
bub were never the work of a madman ; his letters 
also, except in the last few days before the final 
breakdown, were entirely sane. His acquaintances 
and the guests at pensions at which he stayed, 
up to the last, perceived nothing morbid or peculiar 
about him, and always found him cheerful, equable, 
and sympathetic. He was always considerate for 
others, and an invalid English lady who knew him 
latterly tells how solicitous he was that she should 
not read his books. Early in 1888 he received the 
first signs of European recognition in the apprecia- 
tion of the two chief European critics of the day, 
H. A. Taine and G. Brandes, both of whom enteied 
into correspondence with him. But in January 
1889 at Turin he was suddenly found in a state of 
complete insanity, and from that moment he never 
wrote a line. The precise form of his insanity has 
been much debated ; the doctors called it ‘ atypical 
paralysis,’ which is vague. P. J. Mdbius (in Uber 
das Pathologische bei Nietzsche, Wiesbaden, 1902) re- 
garded it as general paralysis of the insane. This 
seems very doubtful, and is founded chiefly on a 


statement which has since been withdrawn. Hubert 
Norman, in a careful study of the case {Journal 
of Mental Science, Jan. 1915), concludes that he 
suffered from maniacal depressive insanity, alter- 
nating, with apparently normal intervals, between 
mental excitement and mental depression ; we 
have to remember, however, that hxs friends and 
acquaintances saw nothing of this excitement and 
depression, while his sister also emphasizes his 
equable cheerfulness. Nietzsche’s case is perhaps 
fresh evidence that even in insanity genius fails to 
follow the ordinary rules. In any case Nietzsche’s 
life henceforth became almost vegetative, on the 
mental level of a child’s. H. Lichtenberger, who 
saw him in 1898, refers to his magnificent brows 
and the eyes which seemed to direct their light 
inward, remarking that the spectacle was inex- 
pressibly sad, yet beautiful and peaceful. He was 
tenderly cared for by his mother and his devoted 
sister and biographer, Frau Forster - Nietzsche. 
He died at Weimar on 25th Aug. 1900. 

^ 2. Works. — J. Burckhardt, the historian of 
civilization, who was a sympathetic colleague of 
Nietzsche’s at Basel, said of him as early as 1869, 
‘Nietzsche is as much an artist as a scholar.* 
This became clearly visible a few years later 
(1871) in Nietzsche’s first book, The Birth ^ 
Tragedy. The book is permeated by enthusiastic 
admiration for Wagner and infused with the spirit 
of poetry ; it is not a work of scientific scholarship. 
But, while stating here his conception of the 
Apollonian and Dionysian spirits, and setting out 
his dream of an ideal state of human life in which 
culture would be one with nature, he also helped 
to make clear a deeper view of the (Slreek spirit than 
that hitherto prevailing, which regarded it as a 
spirit of superficial cheerfulness. Intemperance, 
\yildness, the Asiatic spirit, seemed to Nietzsche to 
lie at the root of the Greek soul ; it was in his 
struggle with these tendencies that the Greek 
revealed his special characteristics. Here, at tlie 
outset, we find the insistence on sufiering as the 
condition of vital development which never forsook 
Nietzsche. His next book, published in 1873-76, 
Unseasonable Considerations {Unzeitgemdsse Be- 
trachtungen), is made up of a series of elaborate 
and important essays. One deals with Wagner 
in Bayreuth, and was the first attempt, still prob- 
ably the ablest and most eloquent, to place the 
composer’s claims on the highest ground. Another 
discussed the use and abuse of history, and severely 
criticized the German tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of history in culture. In yet another 
of these essays, on Schopenhauer as educator, 
Nietzsche set forth the fine influence which, he 
conceived, Schopenhauer might exert on his 
readers ; much as Nietzsche’s estimate of Schopen- 
hauer sank, he always regarded the statement of 
the case in this essay as fundamental, Schopen- 
hauer’s liberating influence being independent of 
Schopenhauer’s doctrines, and most of what was 
said of it here applying equally to Nietzsche’s 
own influence. A very significant revelation of 
Nietzsche’s attitude towards life was contained in 
the essay on D. F. Strauss, the author of the Life 
of Jesus and The Old Faith and the New, wliich 
jhiad iust then appeared. Strauss was one of the 
founders of modern Prussianisni and a typical 
champion of German culture. To Nietzsche he 
represented the new spirit of Germany created by 
the Franco-Prussian War, in its worst manifesta- 
tions. It was as such that he assailed Straus, 
with no personal animus, and, when the old mani 
very shortly after, died, Nietzsche was deeply 
grieved lest he might possibly have embittered 
last days. ^ The war, Nietzsche felt, had created 
an attitude of paltiw self-compiac^cy in ^rmany 
and introduced a law ideal of J&i attack- 
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ing Strauss, lie was attacking, and not for the last 
time, German ‘ culture/ and setting forth his own 
ideal of culture as ‘ unity of artistic style in every 
expression of a people’s life’; at this time, and 
always, he regarded the French as the supreme 
representatives of true culture. 

Human^ all -too -Human {Menschliches, Allzu- 
menschliches), which is transitional in character, 
was published in 1878. In this ‘Book for Free 
Spirits ’ Nietzsche finally abandoned the method of 
essays carefully elaborated with a due regard to 
literal^ conventions, and adopted the more free, 
aphoristic, and fragmentary method which after- 
wards he always preferred; it suited his direct 
and personal way of approaching problems, and it 
doubtless suited also the limited energies which 
bad health placed at his disposal. The Dawn of 
Day {Morgenrothe), which completely reveals 
Nietzsche’s characteristics, was published in 1881, 
and was followed by Tho Gay Science {Die frbhliche 
Wissenschaft), published in 1882, and Beyond Good 
and Evil {denseits von Gut und Bbse)^ published in 
1886 ; these books all belong to the same class and 
possess considerable resemblance in substance and 
method. For many readers they include most 
that is precious in ISfietzsche’s work. They repre- 
sent him in his central and most mature period ; 
they range freely over a vast field ; they are full of 
the most penetrating criticism and insight into 
the deepest questions of life and thought and art ; 
they are for the most part free from the unbalanced 
extravagances and the reckless over - emphasis 
which we so often find in his later wmrk. Before 
this series of works came to an end, Nietzsche 
had already begun the most famous of his books. 
Thus spake Zarathustra {Also sprach Zarathustra, 
1883-91). Its first origin was at Sils Maria in 
1881. It consists of four parts, each part written 
with great rapidity, usually in about ten days, 
although the parts were separated by long inter- 
vals. Zoroaster had always been a favourite 
figure of Nietzsche’s, embodying some of the ideas 
to which he was most attracted, and it was there- 
fore natural that he should give this traditionally 
imposing name to his typical Superman. It is 
easy to understand the position which Zaratlmstra 
has attained ; it has a certain kind of unity since 
it is written around a single figure and throughout 
in the lofty rh^j-thmic style which we commonly 
regard as Biblical ; it is moreover, all are agreed, 
magnificently written ; it contains pictures and 
passages of a highly impressive character. Many, 
however, will agree with so competent a critic as 
Brandes that it has been over-rated, being too 
monotonous and lacking in imaginative invention. 
When we read it carefully, we are made to feel that 
its imposing surface frequently covers no ^eat 
depth of thought or truth of insight ; it sometimes 
seems simply a marvellous tour de force, Nietzsche 
was not, however, entirely wrong in attaching so 
much importance to his Zarathustra, Apart from 
its rare beauty, it possesses a certain coherence 
as a narrative of the passage of the Superman, 
Nietaehiei^.p^ected human being, through life, 
and a reaseacd in brilliant imagery of his attitude ! 
towards tSe diflSouIties of life. We may regard it | 
as Nietzsche’s Filyrktis Progress, The Genealogy \ 
of Morals {Zur Gemalogieder Morale 1887), largely 
dealing with Christian and traditional morality, 
the ascetic ideal, and the analysis of the conscience, 
may be said to form the transition to the last group 
of Nietzsche’s writings. This group includes The 
Case of Wagner {Der Fall Wagner, 1888), attack- 
ing Wagner’s music which he had in early life so 
enthusiastically admired. The TtoUight of the Idols 
{Gbtzendammeruny, 1889), Nietzsche contra Wag- 
ner, and Antichrist (both first published in the 
colleoted edition of his works), while Ecee Homo, 


also written at the end of this period, was not 
published until 1908 ; it is the most egoistic, it 
might be said, arrogant, of all Nietzsche’s writings, 
but of much biographical value. The Will to 
Power {Der Will zur Macht), remarkable but 
often imperfect and obscure fragments of what 
was meant to be an extensive and important work, 
was also published posthumously. All these later 
writings after Zarathustra, and to some extent 
including Zarathustra, show a frequent tendency 
to self-assertion, unrestraint, over- emphasis, and 
extravagance — all of which are absent from the 
earlier writings — and they are chiefly responsible 
for the various common misunderstandings of 
Nietzsche’s attitude and opinions. In these last 
writings, brilliant as they may he, he too often 
forgot his own wise saying that ^ a spirit who is 
sure of himself speaks softly.’ It may be added 
that Nietzsche wrote some notable ^ems {Gedichte 
und Spruche) published in 1898, and also composed 
music, which has been variously judged. 

3, Place and influence. — {a) Nietzsche's ideas 
and originality, — Nietzsche is frequently termed a 
philosopher, but, in the proper sense of that term, 
he was something less and something more than a 
philosopher- He may have recognized this himself 
in his tendency to avoid the term ‘ philosophy ’ and 
to speak, in preference, of the ‘ re-valuation of 
values.’ Philosophy to him was simply a perpetual 
criticism of thought and life. Of coherent and 
consistent system he had almost nothing, much 
less even than Schopenhauer, from whom his own 
thinking started, so far as it was in any sense 
hilosophie, and one feels that the attraction of 
chopenhaner for him lay in the earlier master’s 
constant appeal to the concrete and practical prob- 
lems of living, in the beauty of his style, and in 
the fact that (as Nietzsche has expressed it) the 
value of the stones he builded with is so much 
greater than that of the edifice itself. Nietzsclie 
never completed any systematic statement of his 
philosophical system, the book in which he pro- 
posed to do this, The Will to Power, remaining 
merely a series of fragments, comparable to his 
other books of the same period. Nor is it possible 
to arrange Nietzsche’s leading ideas into any 
harmonious whole. A. Fouill^e, an accomplished 
philosophic thinker not altogether hostile to 
Nietzsche, has analyzed his conceptions at length 
with much care, and finds that they final^ fall 
into a ‘ dust of antinomies ’ ; he denied autheafity 
and yet the Superman constituted an authority ; 
he denied absolute truth and yet proclaimed the 
transvaluation of truth ; he affirmed egoism and 
yet presented a self -abnegating law of life ; he 
glorified the passions and yet declared the supreme 
necessity of austere self-discipline. Moreover, 
when we coldly investigate Nietzsche’s favourite 
and persistent conceptions, we can scarcely attri- 
bute to them any great fruitfulness, originality, or 
even precision. Let us, for instance, examine the 
conception of the Superman with which in popular 
opinion Nietzsche’s name is especially associated. 
He used the word Uehermensch first at the age of 
seventeen, applying it to Byron’s heroes, and later 
to Shakespeare’s ; as a nxore abstracted conception, 
it is probably due, as Brandes has suggested, to 

who, in 1871, in the discouragement caused^y t^e 
Franco- Prussian War, tentatively put forward the 
view (in a dialogue called ‘ B,6ves ’ of his Dialogues 
philosophiques) that ‘ the goal of humanity is the 
production of great men^ for the domination of 
mankind ; Kenan had specially referred to Germany 
as offering the most favourable soil for this, as he 
regarded it, deplorable consummation. When 
Nietzsche began to use the term seriously, it was 
rarely or never biologically, as denoting a higher 
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species developed in the Darwinian way, for he 
regarded Darwinism as an unproved hy^thesis, 
though he accepted evolution and esteemed Darwin. 
He was acquainted with Galton's work, and it is 
possible to use many of his sayings concerning the 
Superman in the eugenic sense, but it is difficult 
to say how far he so intended them and impossible 
to regard him as a pioneer of eugenics. More and 
more, as he spoke of Supermen and declared that 
‘the goal of mankind is in its great Exemplars,’ 
he simply had in mind men of genius of the type 
of Caesar, Napoleon, and Goethe. However vaguely 
suggestive in the mouth of the artist and the poet, 
the term ‘ Superman ’ was of no precise philosophic 
or scientific significance. Much the same may he 
said of another favourite conception of Nietzsche, 
that of ‘eternal recurrence.’ It came to him in 
1881, when he was planning Zarathustrciy and he 
regarded it as the fundamental underlying doctrine 
of that work, ‘ the highest formula of affirmation 
that can possibly be achieved.’ It seems to have 
been a revivification of the old Pythagorean idea, 
stimulated reading Helmholtz, Biemann, and 
the earlier writings of Wundt. It can scarcely be 
said, however,^ that Nietzsche made any fruitful 
use of this ancient and outworn formula, however 
suggestive he may personally have found it ; it is, 
indeed, an idea which, it has been said, seems to 
place man in the position of a squirrel in a cage, 
endlessly turning round himself. We may note 
that all Nietzsche’s persistently iterated formulas 
belong to the last ten years of nis active life, when 
we may find reason to believe that his mental grip 
was no longer so close as before nor his insight so 
penetrating. It is not in such formulas that his 
originality lies, but rather in the personality of 
the man, m his direct and sincere attitude towards 
life and thought, his acutely sensitive receptivity 
to the influences of his time, and his intense energy 
in reacting to them vitally. 

{h) His ethical attitude . — It was inevitable that 
a man of this temper should sooner or later become 
profoundly interested in moral problems. In 
Nietzsche^s case this interest was rather late. His 
instinctive moral seriousness, that of the unspoilt 
‘ child of the Manse,’ only gradually became self- 
conscious and ag^essive under the influence of his 
intellectual devmopment. The Dawn of Day is 
the first of his thoroughly unconventional ethical 
writings, and it was only about this time that he 
began to call himself an ‘ immoralist.’ ‘ I like not 
those coquettish bugs,’ Nietzsche once wrote, ‘ with 
an insatiable ambition to smell of the Infinite, 
until eventually the Infinite smells of them.’ It 
is an illuniiiiating remark, and enables us to under- 
stand why it is that many readers of Nietzsche 
have failed to realize that it was not the In- 
finite that he was assailing but merely the bugs. 
Nietzsche himself sometimes opened the path to 
misapprehension. He is not to be classed with the 
adepts of paradox, but the epithet ‘immoralist’ 
was merely a paradoxical way of declaring his 
growing alienation from the traditional morality | 
of his time ; we must bear in mind the point on 
which he so often insisted, that every innovator in 
morals, like Jesus and like Socrates, is regarded 
as ‘immoral.’ The ‘immoralist’ was intensely 
absorbed in questions of morality, and, not only 
so, but in actual practice, he was, from first to 
last, himself strictly moral, even in a rare degree, 
from the standpoint of the very morality, that of 
traditional Christianity, which in theory he con- 
demned. He fully accepted the foundations of 
morality, the binding nature of duty, the supre- 
macy of the will. Yet he was entirely opposed to 
what he considered the ^Christian-democratic’ 
ideals of selflessness, humility, renunciation, and 
the sacrifice of the strong to the weak. The clue 
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to the development of his moral conceptions lay in 
his own intensely sensitive and sympathetic nature, 
rendered hypersesthetic by the strain of his physical 
disorders. The ‘hpdness’ which he preached 
the shield that he himself needed against the arrows 
of^ the world. It was on this personal basis tliafc 
Nietzsche’s restless intellect wrought concordant 
ethical conceptions and images. 

‘My brother,’ wrote Frau Forster-Nietzsche, ‘was not at aU 
suited to the role of a warrior “ whose paradise is in the shadow 
of his sword.” He could fight an impei^onal type, but when 
the type appeared embodied in a scii«iitive human form, he 
suffered from his own blows even more than the enemy he 
assailed. “ I was not made to hate,” he would say.’ 

When we come upon passages glorifying war in 
Zarathustra and the later writings (they are never 
found in the eailier books), we must read them in 
the light of what we otherwise know concerning 
Nietzsche’s attitude towards war. He had had 
actual experience of only one war (in 1870), and 
that had not only left in him an impression of 
horror, but had convinced him that the effects of 
war are disastrous even on the victors. He never 
advocated any particular war, least of all for the 
aggrandizement of Germany (he scoffed at the cry 
‘Deutschland fiber Allesr and wished to be a 
‘ ^ood European ’ rather than a good German) ; he 
disapproved of militarism and standing armies, 
and loathed the conception of the State which it is 
the object of militarism to magnify. The idea of 
combat and war has, however, always been idealized 
in Germany, even by philosophers and moralists, 
and it is not unnatural that Nietzsche should have 
adopted it. The apostle of the most peaceable 
of religions exhorts the disciple to ‘fight the 
good fight,’ and Nietzsche, not unreasonably, be- 
lieved that struggle, self-discipline, and suttermg 
are necessary for moral development, in accord- 
ance with his favourite motto, ‘ Virescit volnere* 
virtus.* 

These are the considerations that we must bear in 
mind when reading some of Nietzsche’s utterances 
on sympathy and pity. It must he added that 
those utterances, especially when detached from 
his later and more extravagant writings, often 
present an altogether misleading view of their 
writer’s attitude. To reach a saner view a wide 
and impartial collation of passages is necessary j 
this has been carefully made by W. M. Salter 
(‘The Philosopher of “The Will to Power,” i. 
Nietzsche on Love and Pity,’ HJ xiii [1914] 102 ff,), 
and shows that Nietzsche, far from condemning 
pity^er 56, merely desires a revision of the things 
deserving pity, and is prepared to expend pity on 
that pity which fails to see the need of suffering 
and sacrifice in life. 

At the same time, while setting in a clear light 
the source and the nature of Nietzsche’s attitude 
towards current morals, we must not disguise the 
radical opposition presented in many respects by 
his own moral ideas. Our morality, as Niefczsehe 
saw it, has been largely moulded by Christianity 
reinforced by modern democratic social develop- 
ments, and these influences have been predomi- 
nantly altruistic, subordinating the duties which 
regard self to the duties which regard others, and 
placing the interests of the whole unconditionally 
over the interests of the individual. Now Nietzsche^ 
as witnessed by his ever growing admiration for 
the Bomans, to whose temperament Stoicism waa- 
so well adapted, was by his classical training a 
pagan, by his intellectual distinction an aristocrat, 
and by his fundamental genius an individualist, 
for whom morality was always an individual matter 
to be achieved by combat, self-discipime, and pain. 
St. Bernard, it is true, used the same moral methods? 
but, while Bernard used them to impress <m mm 
that they are hut sacks of dung and the food of 
worms, Nietzsche would use to train men in 
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the fortitude and energy which hefit the masters 
of the world. He believed that ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ 
in most languages originally indicated, respectively, 
the qualities of the aristocrat and of the plebeian 
herd (this occurred to him as early as 1864, when 
studying Theognis), and some of his later writings, 
notably The Genealogy of Morals, are mainly con- 
cerned with the analysis of the emotions and ideas 
of that herd-morality which, he came to believe, 
dominates our modern civilization. 

(c) Eis signijkance and mission . — If we look back 
on the last third of the 19th cent., we see to-day 
that it was spiritually dominated by two figures 
who completely and extremely expressed its two 
opposing sets of ideals: Tolstoi and Nietzsche. 
Tolstoi represented the Christian, social, and 
humanitarian group of ideals, in a form which even 
the ordinary Christian finds extravagant, while Nie- 
tzsche represented the rationalistic, pagan, and in- 
dividualist group of ideals in a form which, for his 
part, the ordinary rationalist also finds extravagant. 
Each of them was a consummate artist in his way, 
a penetrating psychologist, and a struggling pilgi-im 
along the path of life, painfully seeking to work 
out his own salvation. They diftered conspicuously 
in this, among other respects, that, while Tolstoi 
was simply re-vitalizing the tradition in which our 
civilization has developed, in which we ourselves 
still live, Nietzsche was seeking after ideals which 
either lie far back in the remote Hellenic and 
Roman past or have not yet come to birth, so that 
Ms significance was much less easy to perceive, 
and during the whole of his own active life was 
never perceived at all. But, for this very reason, 
when once perceived, Nietzsche’s message is all 
the more novel and stimulating, a perpetual chal- 
lenge to all those who with open eyes are seeking 
their way on that same perilous path of life. Nie- 
tzsche is not, indeed, to be counted a guide along 
the path •, his stimulating and challenging influ- 
ence, fortifying to the strong, may be dangerous 
to the weak. He was too much of an individualist 
to desire disciples ; he said himself that what he 
hoped to do was stimulate the productivity of 
others and to increase independence in the world ; 
^ nothing is farther from me than to make prose- 
lytes ’ ; we may say of Mm, as he said of Schopen- 
hauer, that ‘the man’s free and brave attitude 
towards the world remains mightily potent and 
helpful. ’ He cannot be ranged alongside the world’s 
greatest spirits ; we cannot place him by his master 
(so far as he may be said to have a master), Goethe. 
The searchlight of his genius could shed its pene- 
trating beam on a great number of spots, but we 
miss the all-embracing light which reveals the 
gracious harmony of the whole. Nietzsche’s pro- 
posed solutions of definite problems are scarcely 
sufficiently precise or sufficiently sound to command 
general assent, and it seems unlikely that he will 
occupy a permanently important place in the his- 
tory of philosophy. We may better place him in 
that procession of distinguished figures in the 
world’s spiritual history— artists and moralists, 
sometimes mystics or prophets — which includes 
Marcus Aurelius, William Blake, Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman. However transitory his 
influence may prove as a philosopher, his place as 
an artist is assured, for he carried the German 
language to a new stage of perfection ; ‘ one day it 
will be said,’ he wrote at the end, ‘ that Heine and 
I were the supreme artists of the German language,’ 
and the claim is scarcely now seriously disputed. 
His work, moreover, will always be interesting 
for its singular gleams of insight and for the 
passionate vitality with wMch it presents the 
struggles and progress and fate of a human soul 
of the acutest sensibility and the rarest endow- 
*nent. 


Litbraturb.— T here are several edd. of Nietzsche^s works, 
notably the large library ed., Nietzsche's TTerie, Leipzig, 1895 ff , 
in many volumes, not j et compleled by all the fiagraents, and 
a convenient pocket ed , Nuitzuciic s Weihe^ 10 vols , Leipzig, 
1906. The English reader's needs are now, well supplied by 
a sound English version, ed Obcar Levw, Complete Works of 
Nietzsche, 18 vols., London, 1909-13 , this ed. contains everything 
of importance, except the fiagmeuLs and the letters, winch 
occupy numerous volumes in the German edd., and the last vol. 
is made up of a valuable mdex. A knowledge of Nietzsche’s life 
is as indispensable to a just understanding of his attitude as a 
knowledge of his works, and the chief source is the biography in 
2 vols., The Young Nietzsche and The Solitary Nietzsche 
(Eng. trr , London, 1912 and 1915), by his sister, Frau FSrster- 
Nietzsche TLi- i-, ncCLssai K a partisan biography, hut it is 
written wi, h mumate UriO.*. ledge and sympathy by a highly in- 
telligent woman^ whose chief hre-work has been the care of her 
bi other and of his fame, and the supervision of the publication of 
his works. All other biographies of Nietzsche are mainlv founded 
on this. The most useful and comprehensiv e m English is prob- 
ably M A. Fnednch Nietzsche . Bin lAje and Work, 

London 100^, it has a con-.vieral le l»i'">l..^gUiphv. ^hgbt bur 
iiiUic-f!g, as writ-en iv an i“irlv andd.siir gi.iVi'Ld adniin r, 

G. Braudes, Frt‘>‘ir»ch St‘Jzn'io\ L-ig. rr , do '91 L Ihero ai e 
n )iT‘\ books on NieLz=chtf’b pi osophj. , imt Lhev inav be 

(1 -pc-ns d w \ h Mein lO” p lO v , how o’, cr be macb- of A. Fouillec, 
A • z.'fv.r* ‘f . tiumoraUtme, Pans, a? a ^v''\ pcnctrarnig 
or .'C'.siu In an -inMnent thi I’cer and of J de G"r..ier, -V^- 
I tzsche et la reforms philosophique, do 1904, an appreciative 
statement by another eminent thinker, and ■> '■ .V,* n 

mention be made of H. Lichtenberger, A - F/ • ■/' 

Nietzsche, do. 1898, a highly intelligent, e ‘ ■ r 
judicious discussion, probably the best book or tuis kind about 
Nietzsche ; there is an Eng. tr. by J. M. Kennedy (TAe Oospel of 
Supenuan, Edinburgh, 1910), and a Germ tr. (I>ie PMlosophie 
Fnednch Nietzsches, Dresden, 1890), which is of special value 
I on account of a long and illuminabing introduction by Frau 
Forster-Nietzsche on the sources of Nietzsche's ideas. 

Havelock Ellis. 

NIHILIANISM. — The term ‘ Nihilianism ’ is 
employed to denote an erroneous view regarding 
the Incarnation of our Lord, adopted by certain 
theologians of the 12th century. They expressed 
their teaching on the point in the proposition, 
‘Cliristus secundum quoid homo non est aliquid,’ 
though, as Mull be seen below, the meaning that 
they attached to this formula is not that which at 
flrst sight it appears to convey. The origin of the^ 
error is to be iound in the speculations of Abelard 
ig^v.) as to the union of natures in Christ. He 
held that the phrase ‘Deus est homo’ could not 
be taken literally, since, strictly interpreted, it 
would involve the identity of the temporal and the 
eternal, the creature and the Creator. The true 
meaning of the proposition * Deus est homo ’ is, he 
maintained, ‘ Deus est habens hominelb ’ theol. 

24 [PIr clxxviii. 1733 f.]). He had, in fact> failed to 
realize the Catholic conception of two distinct sub- 
stantial natures possessed by the same eternal 
Person. Where that conception is admitted, the 
proposition in question presents no difficulty. It 
does not affirm the identity of the two natures, 
but simply that the same Person who is God in 
viitue of the one nature is man in virtue of the 
other. His own theory of the Incarnation, with 
which we are not here concerned, was very different 
from this (cf. Introd. ad Theol. lii. 6). Abelard’s 
influence on the theology of the following century 
was considerable, and several theologians, while 
avoiding his more signal errors, nevertheless adopted 
and ^ave further development to his view regarding 
the significance of the proposition ‘ Deus est homo? 
They asserted that the union between the divine 
and human natures was not, as had hitherto been 
taught, substantial, but was such that the human 
nature stood to the divine in the relation of an 
accident, Peter Lombard in a well-known passage 
{Sent. iii. dist. 6) gives ns the three views as to the 
Christological question which were held by various 
doctors of his day. Of these the third is that to 
which the name of Nihilianism has been given. 
According to the first view, although the human 
nature which the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity assumed had no existence before the Incar- 
nation, it should nevertheless be conceived as a 
fully constituted human being, possessed of all 
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that is required to give it complete subsistence, 
even apart from its assumption by the Godhead. 
The second view asserted that, while the Son of 
God assumed a complete human nature, body and 
soul, yet this nature did not, apart from its union 
with the Person of the Son, possess independent 
subsistence. God did not assume an individual 
homOi but an individual humanitas, which became 
a subsistent homo only in virtue of this union. It 
will be seen that these two views (of which the 
second is that of orthodox Christianity) agree at 
least upon the fundamental point that the human 
nature was assumed as a substance ; that in the 
proposition * Deus est homo ’ the predicate expresses 
a substantial nature and not an accidental qualifica- 
tion of the divine Person. The exact contrary is 
the teaching of the third view. According to it, 
the human nature was a mere vesture with which 
the Son of God clothed Himself in order to appear 
among men, and is to be referred not to the cate- 
gory of substance, but to that of hahitm^ the tenth 
of the Aristotelian categories. The phrase ‘Deus 
est homo,’ it was asserted, is an inaccurate expres- 
sion for the more correct ‘ Deus est humanatus.’ 

The formula which we have cited above as con- 
taining the summary expression of the Nihilianist 
tenets, ‘ Christus secundum quod homo non est 
aliquid,’ was simply intended to express this belief. 
It was not meant in any way to deny the reality 
of the body and soul of Christ. The Nihilianist 
theologians fell into no error in this regard. They 
merely desired to assert the accidental character of 
the human nature, to declare that Aomo cannot be 
predicated of Christ as a substance but only 
as an accident {quale) (cf. Pefanis Pictav. Sent, iv. 
10 [PiccxL 1173 jS:]). 

But those who adopted this view believed it 
necessary to draw yet another conclusion. Since 
it appeared to them that, where body and soul 
coalesce to form one nature, it is impossible to 
deny to the resulting compositum the title of 
substance, they mainlined that the Son of God 
assumed His body and His soul as separate entities 
and not united the one to the other. There was 
thus, they asserted, nothing in Christ which could 
be called homo. The formulse with which they 
expressed their belief as to this point were ; ‘ Nihu 
constat ex anima et came Christi,’ ‘ Nihil quod est 
homo est Deus,’ ‘ Christus nihil est in eo <juod est 
homo’ {Apol. de Verho Incarnato, qu. ix., ap. 
Hug. de S. Victors, FL clxxviL 307 ; cf. Gualterus 
de B. Victore, Contra Quatuor Lahyrinthos \FL 
cxcix. 1130]). It will be seen from these expres- 
sions that the designation ‘Nihilianist’ is not 
altogether a misnomer. 

The view was supported by a series of philo- 
sophical difficulties urged agamst the substantial 
union (Petrus Pictav, loc. These are due in 

every case to a failure to understand what is really 
involved in that doctrine. The argument which 
seems to have been regarded as the most important 
was based on the definition of person universally 
accepted in the schools, ‘substantia individua 
rationalis naturae.’ It was urged that the valid- 
ity of this definition rendered it manifest that, if 
the human nature of Christ was a substance, it 
must also be a person, and that in this way the 
dioctrine of a substantial union compelled those 
who maintained the proposition ‘ Christus est Deus ’ 
to introduce a fourth personality, the man Christ 
Jesus, into the Trinity (cf. Abelard, Epitome, 
M [PL clxxviii, 1732]; and H. Denzinger and 
<X Bannwart, E7ichiridion^\ Freiburg, 1911, no. 
^2>. Appeal was, however, also made to the 
words of Bt. Paul, Ph 2? ‘ in similitudinem hominis 
fa^tus, et habitu inventus ut homo,’ and to passages 
from St. Augustine and St. Hilary, in which these 
Pathers of l^e human nature of Christ as a 


garment (habitus) taken by the Son of God for the 
purpose of His earthly manifestation. 

This theory of the Incarnation is, on more than 
one count, incompatible with vital elements of 
Christian belief. If the human nature of Christ 
does not belong to Him as His substance, but is 
merely an external vesture i elated to Him as an 
accident, then we can no longer say that He who 
was bom of the Virgin Mary and who suffered on 
the Cross for us is, in trutli, very God. In this 
case these events befell a liuman nature extrinsi- 
cally related to the Godhead, but it was not God 
who underwent them for us. Further, if in Christ 
soul and body were not united so as to form a 
complete substance, He cannot, properly speaking, 
be termed a man. A soul and a body in separation 
the one from the other are no more a man than, 
previous to the work of building, the materials of 
a house are a house. Were this theory true, we 
should have no right to claim Christ as belonging 
to our race, and one with us. 

As regards the Patristic passages which speak 
of Christ’s human nature as a garment, they are 
perfectly consistent with orthodox belief. For, 
though His human nature belongs to Him as a 
substance, and is not a mere external adjunct, yet 
He took it of His own< free will and by way of 
addition to the nature which was His by right and 
in which He already subsisted. In both of these 
points the comparison with a vesture holds good 
even for those who unreservedly accept the doctrine 
of the substantial union (cf. Thomas Aquinas, in 
Lib. Sent. ni. dist. vi. qu. 3, art. 8, ad 1). 

The theory was only bearing its natural fruit 
when it led a certain number of those who held it 
into the Adoptianist heresy. If Christ as man is 
not God, then it follows that He must he the 
adopted and not the natural Son of God. Gerhoch 
of Keichersperg, who was the most prominent 
opponent of the error, distinctly connects it with 
the opinions with which we are dealing {Ep. 17, 
‘ad Alex.’ [PL cxciii. 564]). As early as the 
pontificate of Honorius ii. (1124-30) he found it 
necessary to confute a French theologian named 
Luitolph, who was propagating Adoptianist views 
at Kome {Ep. 21, ‘ad Coll. Card.’ [PL cxciii. 676]). 
At a later date (1150) he was engaged in a still 
more important controversy on the same subject 
with Folmar of Txiefenstein. These developments, 
however, lie outside the scope of the present 
article. 

In view of the metaphysical difficulties which 
surround the point at issue, it is not surpris- 
ing that several theologians of eminence for a time 
at least succumbed to Abelard’s influence, and were 
disposed to look with favour on the Nihilianist 
solution. It is found in the Sententice of the 
Bolognese doctor, Boland Bandinelli, afterwards 
raiscS to the pontificate as Alexander in. Peter 
Iiomhard held it as a matter of private opinion, 
though, as his former pupil and subsequent op- 
pnent, John of Cornwall {DNB xxix. 438), tells us, 
he was careful to make it clear that he would 
never hold it if the Catholic Church should deter- 
mine in a contrary sense {Eulogiumad Alex. IJL,S 
[PL cxcix. 1053]). His ffisciple, Peter of Poitiers, 
here as elseuffiere, adopts the same view as his 
master. Indeed, the influence of Peter Lombard 
was so great that it won a very wide acceptoce 
for the error. John of Cornwall speaks of ‘ infiniti 
scholares’ (op. cit., prsef.) and again of ‘tot gr^es 
scholarinm’ (19) who had adopted this opinion, 
and believed it to be in accordance with the data 
of revelation- On the other hand, it did not lack 
strenuous opponents- Among 'iJiese may be men- 
tioned the doctors Eobert of Meltm (subsequen^y 
I^hop of Hereford [J).NB xlviii. 3^) and Maurice 
of Sufiy (subsequently bishop of Paris), 
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At the Council of Tours (May 1163) the point 
was debated at length ; but it would appear that 
no formal decision was taken. It is of interest to 
note that the pontiff presiding at this Council was 
none other than Alexander ill., who, as we have 
mentioned, had some twenty years before, as a 
private doctor, maintained this very opinion. In 
the following year (1164) a great assembly of 
theologians was held at Sens, at which the pope 
was again present. Here he issued a prohibition 
against ^ omnes tropos et indisciplinatas quaestiones 
in theologia’ ; and he ordered the bishop of Paris 
to see that these discussions should cease. Again 
in 1170 (2nd June) he wrote to the bishops of 
Bourges, Hheims, Tours, and Kouen, commanding 
them not to permit the error ‘<^uod Christus 
secundum quod homo non est aliquid' (Jaff6, 
Meffesta Pontijicum Pomanorum^ Leipzig, 1888, 
11809). Another letter of the same year (18th 
May 1170), to the bishop of Paris, bids him con- 
voke his suffhagans in order that a final stop should 
be put to the propagation of the opinion (Jaffe, 
11806). A still more important step was taken in 
1177. On 18th Feb. of that year the pope wrote a 
letter to William, archbishop of Rheims, in which 
the doctrine is condemned under pain of anathema 
{Corpus iuris canonici: Deer. Greg. v. 7. 7 ; 
Benzinger - Bannwart, Enchiridion^^, no. 393). 
There can be no doubt that the Eulogium of John 
of Cornwall contributed to bring about this result. 
That work, as J. de Ghellinck shows, appeared 
between 1175 and 1177 ; and it is a direct appeal 
to the pope to pronounce a definite condemnation. 
Among the controversial writings of the period it 
takes a high place, alike for the moderation of its 
tone and for its clear and ample demonstration 
that the doctrine which it attacks is altogether 
inconsistent with orthodox belief. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the author himself falls into error 
in supposing that the first and not the second of 
the views as to the Incarnation, mentioned by 
Peter Lombard is that which expresses the re- 
vealed doctrine. 

The pope was now so convinced of the need of 
strong measures that at the Lateran Council of 
1179 he proposed to procure the condemnation of 
Mhiliamsm by a formal conciliar decree. He was, 
however, deterred by the opposition of several of 
the cardinals and by the vigorous protests of 
Adam, bishop of St. Asaph (DNB i. 75). Aiter 
this date the doctrine seems to have ceased to 
exercise any noticeable influence. 

LiTBaATURB. — Petrus Lombardus, iii. 6, 10 (jPLoxcIL); 

Rolaadus Baudinelli, m A. M. Gietl, Die Sentenzen Rolands^ 
Freiburg, 1891; Petrus Pictavieosis, iv. 10 (Pi coxi.); 

Thomas Aquinas, Oommmt. %n Lib. Sent., Parma, 1857, m. 
VI., X . ; Johannes Cornubiensis, Dulogium ad Alea:. III. (PL 
exeix.); anon. Apologia de Verbo InearTiato (attributed by 
some to John of Cornwall) (PL clxxvii.) ; Gualterus de S. 
Victore, Contra Qmtmr Ldbyrinthos Francice (PL exeix.), in 
C. D- d'Ar^entr^, CoUeetio Jvdidorum de Novis Brroribtts, 
Paris, 1728, i. 112; J. Bach, JXe Dogmengesch. des Mittelaltera 
vom christologischen StandpimUe, Vienna, 1873-75 ; C. J. von 
Hefeie, CmmiengeschicMe, Freiburg, 1873-90, ed. H. Leclercq, 
mist, dfs Conolies, Paris, 1907-18, v. (2) 974; E. Portalie, art. 

* AdopffaniiQme au XII. si^le,’ m J. M. A. Vacant, Diction- 
naire de Thiohoie, i. (Par^ 1903) 418 ; J. de Ghellinck, Le 
Mouvement tMmOffique du AlX. siiele, Paris, 1914. 

G. H. Joyce. 

NIHILISM.— See Akaeohy, Socialism. 

NIHILISM (Buddhist). — Buddhism, as known 
to the Brahman authors, i.e. Buddhism of the 
Great Vehicle, has been strongly criticized by 
them as nihilistic (cf. vaindMha). The extreme 
Yedantist (Sankara’s school), who held the doc- 
trine of illusion (mayavdida), was charged with the 
same crime and styled a pseudo-Buddhist.^ Both 
indictments are justified, and there is no doubt 

1 See T Aufrecht, Cat. of Sanskrit MSS Bibl. Bodleianoe. 
Oxford, 1884, p. 14. 


that the ‘ absolute truth (paramdrtketsatya) of the 
extreme Buddhist and of the extreme Yedantist is 
an unqualified negation of the world of appear- 
ances, a negation of existence (samsdra). The 
two nihilisms — ^nihilistic nihilism of the Buddhists ; 
there is nothing; and monistic nihilism of the 
Vedanta : there is being alone — differ so little that 
a hook could be written illustrating the position of 
the Vedanta with phrases and stanzas borrowed 
from Buddhist works {Gaudapddakdrikd).^ The 
only difference between the two systems is that 
the Vedanta recognizes an unqualified being — in 
fact, its denial of existence has its source in its 
belief in being— whereas Buddhism, from the very 
beginning, had denied being and then went so far 
as to deny existence. It was very easy to make 
a place in Buddhism for the Vedantic affirmation, 
and some Buddhists did not fail to proclaim that 
voidness is the very nature and essence of things.^ 
Voidness hitherto has been understood as their 
character, as it is said: ‘Form (rupa) is void, 
because it is void or without any reality, not 
owing to Voidness. Thus was evolved a curious 
aspect of the pantheistic theory, very like Vedanta 
and probably largely indebted to it. 

But, to be fair, one must consider the problem 
from another point of view, and it will appear that 
either Vedanta nor Buddhism is nihilistic. Like 
ankara and Mayavadin philosophers, the neo- 
Buddhist doctors of Uihilisin loudly claim to be* 
firm supporters, and the only firm supporters, of 
morality, religion, realistic philosophy. While 
they are proud of being Sffnyatavadin, they 
fiercely disclaim to be Nastxka (see art. Material- 
ism [Indian]) or Vaina^ika. 

They are very good when they criticize the 
position of their opponents, believers in reality. 
There is no life or existence if there is no change ; 
and there cannot be change if there is being. 
What exists (sat) must be instantaneous (ksanika).^ 
And the generation of instantaneous things in 
succession is incomprehensible and impossible. 

But they were also well aware of the conspicuous 
target that their B^osolute {pdrmndrthika) dogmas 
offered to their adversaries. Nagarjuna,^ their 
chief, if not first, exponent, has put the objection 
in the plainest possible language.® The ^d 
Buddhist (Little Vehicle) is introduced to point 
out that, if everything is void^ nothing will re- 
main of the old Buddhist fabric. The stone on 
which Buddhism is strongly built is the truth of 
suffering : Buddha taught a path leading to the 
deliverance from suffering, and the neo-Buddhist 
denies the existence, not only of the sufferer, as 
Buddha himself did, but of suffering too. Buddha 
contrasted existence (saiiisd^'a) and liberation from 
existence (nirvdn^a), desire [kle^a) and absence of 
desire (vyamddna), while Nagarjuna maintains 
that beings are ‘in Nirvana’ {nirvrta) from the 
beginning. Buddha did not believe that there is 
an ego who practises the rules and follows the 
Path, but he was an indefatigable preacher of ‘ act 
and fruit,’ while his modem disciple, Nagarjuna, 
the so-called ‘Buddha without marks’ (edaksana), 
endeavouis to show that act is void. 

The answer of Nagarjuna is to the point. To 
begin with, the cardinal principle of Buddha is 
that one must rely on truth — on reasoning. That 
is the refuge, not the authority of any one. 
Where there is disagreement between the Buddha’s 
sayings and the dicta of reason, we have to look 

1 See JR AS, 1910, p. 12911. 

2 See D. T. SuzUki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, 
London, 1907. 

^ Prajfidpdramitd, passim (see A?t^dhasrikd prajMpd- 
rrnnitd, Biht. Indica, (Salcutta, 1888). 

4 See SarvadarianasaTiigraha, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E~ 
Gough, London, 1882. 

6 Mitlamadhyarmha, p. 475 ff. 
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on these sayings as provisional— expressions for 
the convenience of hearers, not true expressions of 
Buddha’s mind,^ So much for the charge of 
heresy. And it is evident that the old philosophy 
—negation of an ego, belief in the existence of 
dharmas (see Philosophy [Buddhist])— does not 
bear criticism {vichdra-a>saha). All the common 
notions— cause, act, fruit, etc.— which Buddha 
admitted so far, because his disciples were not ripe 
for the truth (‘I do not disagree with the world’ 
{lokena sardkam na 'owaddmi']), are contradictory. 
Nagarjuna is subtle — more subtle than solid— in 
finding 'antinomies.’ The doctrine of voidness, 
therefore, is the true word of Buddha. 

It remains only to make sure that this un- 
qualified nihilism of the 'pure reason’ does not 
weaken the old positions of Buddhism, does not 
‘ destroy ’ the common notions of everyday and of 
religious life. Buddhists and Indians do not 
object to any metaphysical theory, and one is 
often astonished at the marvellous freedom of 
their most orthodox writers. They have often 
been praised by Europeans for their so-called free 
thinking. But this freedom has its limits, and 
sometimes very narrow ones. In the present case 
it is all-important for a Buddhist that the holy 
Path should remain safe. It is safe in the town of 
Voidness, and, to tell the truth, the Path can be 
followed only by a believer in voidness. 

The aim of tne Path is deliverance from suffer- 
ing ; i.e. deliverance from existence. The Path, 
therefore, is the suppression of desire. And, 
although the old Buddhists failed to realize this 
sychological fact, there cannot be cessation of 
esire as long as there remains in the mind any 
idea of pleasure, pain, or existence. The Buddhist 
of the Little Vehicle strives for liberation, mthout 
knowing that this very endeavour is framed with 
desire ; therefore the saint of the old pattern, the 
arAat, when he dies, has not really done what is to 
be done, has not practised the true hrahmacharyaf 
and he will live again. To be qualified for libera- 
tion, one must know that there is neither samsdra. 
nor nirvana, neither Buddha, liberated, nor candi- 
date for liberation. 

We should rejoin that, if things are void of any 
real existence and like a dream, mirage, or magical 
creation, there cannot be any order and con- 
se<^uence in the coming and going on of these 
things ; that, therefore, the means leading to 
liberation from desire are of no avail. There is 
no reason why these dream-like illusions should 
not continue to deceive us. They are without i 
cause; therefore there is no means of stopping 
them. But Nagarjuna does not believe that void 
things are going on without order and con- 
sequences : tne various magical contrivances de- 
pend, as a matter of fact, on various formulae. 
It is true that causation, motion, and knowledge 
do not support criticism ; but criticism does not 
destroy the indisputable fact that everything is 
happening as if there were causation, motion, 
knowledge. Everything is absurd in the night- 
mare which we are dreaming ; but, while we have | 
first to know that this is an absurd nightmare, in 
order to obtain a reasonable sleep, we have also to 
understand the rules that govern its It 

is an absurd nightmare ; that is the absolute 
truth. It is gomg on because we cling to it, 
because we find pleasure in it, because we are 
feeding it— absurd and unreal as it is— by absurd 
and unreal affections or dislikes; such is the 
experimental truth. Nagarjuna does not 'de- 
stapoy ’ the experimental truth ; he emphasizes, on 
the oqntrary, this fundamental point that, unless 
we manage void and illusory things according to 
the rules tha^* govern their processus, it will be 
1 L. d€ la Poussin, 1909, p. ISOff. 


impossible to reach the other side of illusion. 
This system may not hear criticism; hut it is 
nevertheless au honest and able attempt to cook 
the last fruit of nihilism — negation of suffering 
and of liberation — evolved from the old nihilistic 
seed sown by Buddha himself, in the most orthodox 
juice [rasa) of the Good Law, the juice of suffering 
and liberation. 

LiTERATimK.— -The chief authorities are NSgaijuna, Mula' 
mctdhyarmka (Bibl. JBuddhtea, iv.% Fetrograd, 1913, and 
Chandraklrti, Madkyamakavatdra (ib. ix.), do 1912, and tr. 
jj. - 1 n .\-i '1911J 286. See, 

P* ■ -j "iN (ft .■'<j I \ ^ and MahatIna. 

1- I' IN Vm.i r ' PoirssiN. 

NiMAVATS . — The Nimavats are a Vaisnavite 
sect of considerable influence in the north of* India. 
They are especially numerous in Bengal, in and 
around the home of their founder Nimbarka at 
Vrndavana, near MathurS, in the Monghyr dis- 
trict in the north of the province. His father’s 
name is given as Jagannatha ; and, according to 
some authorities, he spent a considerable part of 
his life in Bellary, in the province of Madras. 
Nimharka is said to have derived his name from a 
miracle which he performed on the occasion of the 
unexpected appearance of a BairSgin ascetic at his 
house late in the evening, demanding food. His 
visitor was under a vow not to eat after sundown. 
Nimharka, therefore, not to fail in hospitality, 
caught the sun in a mm-tree, and delayed its 
settmg until his guest had satisfied his hunger. 
The founder is believed to have been an incarnation 
of the sun-god, or of Sudar^ana, the discus of 
Vi§nu or Krsna, itself a solar symbol; and the 
mm-tree is universally associated with solar wor- 
ship. His date has not been certainly determined ; 
probably he lived and taught in the early part of 
the 12th cent, ; and by some he has been identified 
with Bhaskaracharya, who at that time studied 
and wrote on mathematics and astronomy.^ 

The community or sect founded by Nimharka is 
known as the Sanaka or Sanak§,di-sampradaya, 
the latter term denoting the organized system or 
-^ehur ch- .oLSana ka and his successors. Sanaka is 
described as the predecessor of Nimharka in the 
second generation of teachers, and the inspired 
source of the knowledge which had been communi- 
cated to him immediately by the 'divine lord’ 
(Bhagavat). The members of the community 
direct their chief worship to Kr§na and his spouse 
Eadhii. They bear on the forehead as a caste- 
mark two perpendicular lines of white day (yopi- 
ckandana) with a central black spot, and carry 
a rosary and necklace of the sacrcS tulasz wood. 
Many of them are wandering sannydsins ; others 
marry and fulfil the duties of ordinary citizens and 
householders. 

Nimharka wrote a commentary on the Brodima- 
sutras, which in its turn formed the text of com- 
mentaries by his followers and successors. A 
knowledge or the doctrines which he taught, how- 
ever, is obtained chiefly from a brief dogmatic 
treatise of W'hich he was the author, known as the 
Siddkdntaratna, or Dalasi okl, consisting of ten 
stanzas, whence the latter name is derived. His 
teaching was based upon that of Karaanuja, from 
whom he was not far removed in time, which he ex- 
tended and developed in the direction of assigning a 
quasi-independent position to the individual soul 
ifiva) and to the inanimate universe. This qualified 
individualism, however, is not to be understood as 
though these two can or do maintain an exxstmice 
distinct or separate from Brahma. They are 
essentially and permanently one with that which is 
all and in all. The system of NimbSrk^ theref©re> 
secures in form at least the monistic posiMqn. 

1 0. M, Chrcnohgp of JndEte, Itaxdmt 199, 

with references ; 
p. 146f. 
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Jlva and the world are distinct from Brahma only as soon as the day began to dawn, and pursued his 
in the sense that they are developed or evolved studies before his uncle was awahe. For lack of 
from his qualities, force, or so as to constitute paper and ink he practised writing in the sand, 
the universe of animate and inanimate forms. He continued to cultivate his tract of waste land, 
They exist in him in a subtle {suksma) guise, which saving the money each year until he was able to 
in the world of phenomena takes on a ^'oss {sthula) redeem his father’s estate. These early experiences 
body, yet remaining essentially united to him, proved to be stepping-stones to his great life- 
with no detached being or life. "Nimbarka’s teach- work. 

ing, therefore, combines a modified pluralism with A man named Hattoii, a clansman of the lord 
the Vedantic monism. Equally also with Ramanuja of Odawara, hearing how Ninomiva had redeemed 
he emphasized the importance and need of hhakti. his father’s estate, and being himself in great 
The grace of Brahma is for all who are in need and financial difficulties, urged Ninomiya again and 
who seek him with devotion and faith. This is the again to come and help him to save his estate, 
only way of salvation by submission to the will of Finally Ninomiya yielded, on condition that Hat- 
Kr^na, and trust in his mercy ; at the feet of the tori should strictly follow directions. The family 
one god all should offer worship and devotion, and were not allowed to wear silk or to indulge in any 
thus alone can they obtain dmiverance from dis- needless luxury. He made them live so well 
tress and the darkness of ignorance and sin. within their means that each year there was a 

Like other Indian teachers, Nimbarka distin- surplus. The result was that in five years pros- 
guished two classes of souls : those already emanci- perity was restored to the estate of Hattori. Not 
pated and those yet in bondage. For the devotee only were all debts paid, but there was money in 
who sought emancipation it was essential to obtain hand, which Hattori oflered to Ninomiya. Nino- 
a knowledge of five things : (1) the nature of the miya refused any reward for himself, but divided 
object of worship, defined as sachchidananda, a portion among the servants who had been his 
‘reality,’ ‘thought,’ ‘bliss’ ; (2) the nature of the loyal helpers. 

worshipper; (3) the results to be anticipated of The next appeal for help came from the lord 
the divine grace, explained as devotion, self-sur- of Odawara, who had heard of the great good 
render, supreme affection, etc. ; (4) the bliss pro- accomplished on his clansman Hattori’s esbate. 
duced W true hhakti ; (5) hindrances to union with Sakuramachi, in Shimotsuke province, was once 
God. instances of the last are idolatrous worship, very prosperous, producing 20,000 bushels of rice 
disregard of the divine commands, etc. Inanimate annually and supporting over 400 homes. It had 
objects also are of three kinds : (1) those that owe gradually declined until it produced less than 
their origin to prakftii (2) those that do not 4000 bu&els of rice, and the people were corre- 
originate from prdkfti ; (3) time. The jzva finds spondingly degraded. 

its true nature and destiny wffien by the grace of Ninomiya first made a thorough examination of 
God the hold of prdkfti^ is relaxed, and final and existing conditionsc Then, tothelordofOdawara’s 
complete separation achieved. surprise, he refused all offers of money to caiTy on 

Thus the followers of Nimbarka have inherited the work. His plan was to make the people work 
and maintain theoretically a doctrine of com- out their own redemption. He himself sold out 
promise, to satisfy, on the one hand, the evidence all that he had, and went with his family to reside 
^apparent evidence^ of the reality of the visible in Sakuramachi. The first few years brought little 
universe and of the individual soul, and, on the but discouragement. All his efforts seemed un- 
other, not entirely to break with the Vedantic availing. Indolence, gambling, drunkenness, and 
doctrine of absolute unity {advaita). Of the vice continued to flourish. Suddenly Ninomiya 
history of the sect since its foundation little or disappeared, and the people, alarmed lest he had 
nothing is known. Its members are said to have deserted their cause, made a search for him, and 
suffered much persecution at the hands of the found him at the Narita temple, where he had 
Jains and others, and at one time the sect almost spent twenty-one days in fastmg and prayers for 
ceased to exist. No effort seems to be made to his people. They were so impressed by his devo- 
propagate their distinctive teaching, nor are they tion and self-sacrifice that they promised him their 
actively hostile to other forms of belief. diligent support if he would but return to their 

Literature. — M. Monier - Williams, Brahmanism and village. During the next five years unprecedented 
Ei7idui6m\ London, 1S91, p. 146 f ; w. Crooke, PR I 6f. ; prosperity crowned their efforts. At the end of 

Bn^IlQ3,PjC&r j r €£ft^^€LVZhljZy SC[ZVZSZ7Z (t^Zd TTlt'TtOT' 'wllPTI ’fATilT’nA tVlA QAVATI'frll TTAOT* 

Systems (=^GIAP lii. 6), Strassburg, 1913, pp. 6^-66., I60f.: wJien tHe laniine ot tne seventh year 

A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of the Bast, London, Tempo era (1836) occurred, the people of 

1913, p. 383 f. See also art. Bhakti-marga, voi. n. p. 645. Sakuramachi were able to assist the neighbouiing 

A. S. Gedbst. districts with food and money. The storehouses 

NINOMIYA SONTOKU. — i. Life. — Nino- were opened, and from March to May they fed 
miya Sontoku, the peasant sage of Japan, was over 40,000 persons. In addition Ninomiya loaned 
bom near Odawara in 1787, and died in 1856. about $3000 to the people without interest. 

When he was twelve years of age, his father died, After the death of me lord of Odawara he was 
leaving him to support the family. He had little employed by the Tokugawa government in A.D. 
opportunity for study, but so intense was his thirst 1842. It was his custom to begin his work in the 
mr ^ow^ge that he carried his Confucian most promising village or district and gradually to 
wherev^ he went, and would read as he work out from there. He praised and encouraged 
walked, ov would keep his hook open near him as the industrious ones, and patiently taught the 
he worked, that he might catch frequent glimpses unworthy. Wherever he went, he preached the 
or Its When he was sixteen years of age, duty of man, emphasizing filial piety, honesty, 

his mother died., and the^ family was broken up. righteousness, and brotherly love. He gave homes 
Ninomiya went to live with his uncle Mampei, a to the homeless, loaned money without interest to 
sordid old man, who grudged him the oil he used those who were in debt, advising them to write the 
when ponng over his hooks at night. So the boy amount of their indebtedness above their god-shelf, 
found a tract of deserted land, and planted it with that they might he reminded of it daily as they 
nce-plante which the fliers had discarded. Thus performed their devotions. He supplied farm 
viable to supply his own oil for study. Even implements until the people were able to buy for 
this did not appease ms uncle, wiio considered study themselves, and taught by example and precept 
a shameful w^te of time and oil, so he strictly for- the importance and dignity of honest toil and 
hade him to study at night. Then Ninomiya rose mutual helpfulness. Thus he spent his life, until 
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he was over seventy years of age, bringing hope 
and cheer to the people of Japan. 

2. Teaching. — Ninomiya's teaching centred 
in the idea of gratitnde to heaven, earth, and 
man for blessings received— to heaven for the light 
of the snn and moon, for ^owth and decay; to 
earth for the trees, grain, birds, animals, and fish ; 
to man for his various offices and labours. Hence 
the first principle of conduct is to make suitable 
return for these blessings. The manner in which 
such return can be made is set forth in Ninomiya’s 
teaching known as * Hotoku.’ 

^ The society of ‘ Hotoku ’ was organized by his 
disciples. The members of the society are expected 
to conduct their lives in such a way as to bring 
prospeiity to themselves and to their country. 
By their conduct they must show their gratitude 
for all the blessings that they have received from 
the gods, the emperor, and their ancestors. They 
must be industrious, and live so within their in- 
come that they will have a surplus, which may be 
used to develop waste places or new industries. 

* Hotoku^ is not a religion, but it tries to put the 
best elements in Shintoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism into practice, laying great stress on 
national spirit. 

The society has two funds : one is made up of 
voluntary offerings from the members, known as 
‘foundation money,’ and may be used for current 
expenses, public works, encouraging new industries, 
relieving distress, or rewarding good deeds; the 
second is made up of the surplus funds of the 
members, known as ‘good seed money,’ This 
fund may be loaned to the members or to other 
worthy persons without interest, on a vote of the 
society. Ninomiya condemned the taking of in- 
terest, because heaven does not demand interest 
on her blessings. The borrower is expected to 
return the loan in ten annual payments, and then 
in the eleventh year to bring an extra payment as 
a thank-offering for the benefits which he has 
received from the society. 

The central idea of Ninomiya’s method was to 
have a yearly surplus. He said that it was in 
that way that the earliest ancestors of Japan 
opened up the country and redeemed waste places. 
The same method would reclaim any nuinber of 
deserted plains, and rescue any number of people 
from poverty. He uiged this method upon the i 
feudal lords of the Tokugawa age when they 
became financially embarrassed, and, even when j 
they enjoyed prosperity, he still urged them to lay | 
by something either to help the poor or against a 
time of famine. 

He regarded self-sacrifice as a fundamental 
virtue, without which peace and prosperity were 
impossible. He used to say to young men ; 

* If yon wish to succeed you must unselfishly serve men. I 
have learned from experience that self-sacrifice is essential to 
success. When I was a poor boy, I owned but one spade. One 
day it broke and I was greatly embarrassed I tried to borrow 
a spade from an old man who Jived next door, but, as he had 
need for it in his own garden, I offered to do his work for him. 
When I had finished digging and planting his garden, he gladly 
gave me the spade and said I was very welcome to use anything 
he had. You young men do not need to spend your mornings 
in bed ; rise early and find something, however small, to do for 
some one else. Some may not appreciate your act of kindness, 
others may thank you profusely, while others may offer you 
some slight reward. It matters not how they receive it ; your 
responsibility is to give yourselves to others.' 

Ninomiya condemned the spirit of revenge. He 
said that lyeyasu, the first of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns, being bom in a warlike time, admired 
the spirit of revenge, hut a great Buddhist priest 
^taug^nt him a better way, by emphasizing the 
beauties of benevolence. From that time 
great lyeyasu discountenanced revenge. Ninomiya 
thought that all Japanese should learn to love 
benevolence. Revenge leads to revenge without 




limit. If it were encouraged, the world would 
I become a scene of bloodshed and murder. It is 
the dut^ of the government to administer justice, 
and punish the guilty. 

^ He taught that good and evil are relative terms, 
like far and near. The difference between far and 
near depends entirely upon your standpoint. So 
with good and evil ; nothing is absolutely good or 
absolutely evil. Man deplores waste places; the 
bear and the deer rejoice m them. The thief 
thinks it good to steal ; the government condemns 
it. Happiness and misery always go hand in hand. 
Water under control is a blessing; uncontrolled, 
it brings floods and misery. The hunters’ joy is 
the sorrow of the birds and animals, 

3. Religion. — Ninomiya favoured no one religious 
sect, but was liberal towards all. He thought 
that, just as one may reach the summit of Mt. 
Fuji by many different paths, so men may reach 
tmth through any of the various sects of religion. 
Shmtoism IS useful for opening up the country, 
Confucianism for governing the country, Bud- 
dhism for giving peace of mind. He described his 
own teaching as a medicine tablet in which he had 
thoroughly mixed two parts Shintoism, one part 
Confucianism, and one part Buddhism. They need 
to be well mixed to be effective. His sacred book 
was the unwritten book of nature. He disliked 
priests because they were consumers rather than 
producers. Yet he was very religious. He used 
to say : ‘ Without sound, without odour, heaven 
and earth repeat over and over the unwritten 
sacred book.’ To read this book you must close 
the physical eye and open the spiritual eye. There 
may be errors in the written sacred books, but never 
in nature’s book. If the written book did not agree 
with nature’s book, he rejected it. 

4. Conclusion.— Ninomiya was not merely an 
economist, although his work was largely connected 
with the accumiuation of wealth. In his report 
concerning the district round lake Imba be advo- 
cated a reformation of the ethical and moral con- 
dition^^f the p^ple as of more importance than 
the mere improT® Jaent of their material environ- 
ment. He repori^^ that it was impossible to 
employ them on any government enterprise unless 
their spiritual natures were reformed. Even if 
their district became wealthy, the moral ideals of 
the people were such that wealth would only 
increase their vice and sensuality. If their moral 
natures were reformed, wealth would be a blessing 
and not a curse to them. Again, when he was 
appointed to his last great work, he sighed and 
said : ‘ My intention is to refine human kind rather 
than to restore deserted places, but now I am 
again ordered to do the latter.’ These references 
are sufficient to show that Ninomiya placed moral 
teaching first, and the development of wealth 
second. He used to say : ‘ If we could only develop 
the deserted places in human minds, we could then 
let the deserted fields look out for themselves,’ 

LiTERATURK.--Tadasu Yoshimoto, A Pemani Sage ofJapan^ 
tr from Hotoku- Ei, London, 1912 ; R. C. Armstrong, Just 
Before the Daim {The Life and Work of Mnomiya Sontolm)^ 
New York, 1912 ; Kanzo Uchimura, art. in Representative 
Jfen of Japan, Tokyo, 1908 ; R. C. Armstrong;, art. in TASJ, 
vol. XXXV 111 . fl910] pt ii , Takayoshi Tomida, HotokUrKi 
(Jap.), Tokyo, 1905 , Masaye Fukuzumi, Yawa (Ninomiya's 
e\ening addresses) (Jap), Stiizuoka, 1887; A Study of Htno- 
miya (Jap ), published by The Sapporo Agnonltural College^ 
Tokyo, 1909. R, C, ABMSTBONa. 

NIRMALAS.— The Nirmala Sadhus, or ‘ pure- 
saints,’ are a Sikh order which was bitterly opposed 
to that of the AkAlis. They are said not to under- 
go any rite of pm'ification, but merely to receive 
the amrit like other Sikhs when they b^me 
Singhs. They originated, like the Akalii^, in the 
time of Cruru Govind Singh, hut the history of their 
foundation is obscure. 
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^ water-carrier was seized by the 
supplying their enemies with water during a 
declared him ‘ stainless ’ (nirmald) This 
undoubtedly arose out of a confusion 
Sewapanthis, According to the 
(i^ntsar, 1892. p. 855), the Airmails origi- 
nated thus : Guru Govind Smgh mvited a Brahman to come 
from Bcnare«_to teach the Sikhs, his disciples, Sanskrit, but he 
LM’ ^ Brahmans were 

mnn/Af fhJ 'JS.® Vedas, and pointmg out that 

artisans or even luer.i.ils b - cuMe. To 
Sikhs ’.ould b-om^more 
Brahmans, and that the latter would one day 
Sikhs He also sent manv of h% 
Si bansKrit The\ \\oie the saifion garment of 

aS 1‘ .P®®® Nirmalas bv the Guru 

asked hia Sikhs to cook 
Aara ^rshad (sweet-meat eaten m communion), and thev all 
except thirteen, who kept their seats. These were 
{from ^ rA? ^^‘i^d^scarded the things of this world 

after a Cd third tradition is that once 

+1 «Lr tought fight the Guru and his comnanions w'ent 

mei&tion any w^^wlke ?n 

the j tongue 

The precise derivation of the name is obscure. The 
^ called nivalz, oxniuli (physical 
gunhcation by purging) as a preliminary to the 

properly so 

At first the Nirmalas took the paAti/ and wore 
r/tht adhered to the study 

?nnib , Hindu scriptures and thereby lost 

touch with Sildiism. They now wear the ordinary 
satfr<m robes of the Indian /ao^zr, possibly to facili- 
tate begging, which they profess to avoid, as they 
daim ^ subsist on offerings voluntarily made. 

SrS. 1S“^ ^<, Itay »«r th, to o« 

or committee pmodicallv 
wsits their societies throughout the^ Province 
Almost always celibate, they bear a far hisher 
morality than most of the othw 
relmous orders in the Paniah. Their prinS 
Hardwar, but the: --riso hav/foanit* 
tions at Amritsar and elsewhe Wn the Panjab. 

nirvaija, "■ - ■ 

out' 

the central idea of the teachirg 
the mison d'Mre of Buddhism 

to lead his fellow-creatures to nirvana 
that gakyani^ preached the True Law ; iTfe 
order to reach nirva,'^ that monks and nuns for 
sake the duties of secular life, becomrstr^ersTo 
thesocieto of the family, both the dead HTft 
assembles around the domestic fire 
^d levote themselves to the practices 7af^cSis 
wbeh has one ‘flavour,’ the Savour of 

d*.?® j™®>.J^®^o^ore, that we should be amnlv 
provided with definitions of nirv^ 

IM, «.d It i. rS 


‘‘Jou 

•‘repose,’ ^ comfort’ 


of archseological interest, it is 
lor -Buddhists of paramount practical importance. 
Uur business is to study what nirvana may be : the 

Ss IhJJ”"" “ “> 

I. Nirvana as a negative concepHon.— The idea 
eZllTl Buddhists is chiefly 

TW® u existence is. 

They know that existence is suffering— every 

®T 1^^® godsfbecause 

the gods are to die and to be reborn ; every exist- 

nf+t’t.iT®’’ endless dreamy meditation 

of the beings living m the ‘ realm of neither notion 
, l“ee art. Cosmogony [BuddhistD. 
And they think that there is an exit, an end to 
the ever-reeu^g birth and death; there is an 
extinction of the everywhere and always miser- 
able consciousness ; there is a nvrvB.ij.a, deliverance 
from existence ; and that is, indeed, enough. We 
must admit that the prospect of an endless migra- 
to world, from hell and animal 
and anmial birth, is an appalling one, 
although we fail to realize fully iti appilling 

?> + disposed to share it. 

But It IS fairly evident that, at the time of Sakya- 
muni, many men were tired of existence.^ They 
W to despise the trivial and unstable 

J ys of life, and taken so gloomy a view of the 

universe that deliverance— unqualified deliverance 

tn ^ ^ for which it is worth while 

m strive. This negative definition does not appeal 

heart— 

ana that is the reason why nirvdTia has been so 
often misunderstood; hut the first duty of a his- 
mSd“l^V“,,‘® *° admit that some ‘states of 

EmfpeaTJrmode“ 

thfi wi?™’? 1®.®- ^fEPy stete—While we believe 
Indian! wt ® point-namely, that some 

Indians Mere deeply pessimistic and that this 

“ *^'® Buddhist ideal of an 
^tanT deliverance— It is not difficult to under- 

received the 

tinp of the warmest colours of confidence and hope. 
Ihere is an enormous mass of texts which reorescnf 
as a happy state.« Every K^e tSt 

to P^i^^^L'dSf/ertcT'' 

rowa Wtls^h^f ’ ionnm (naiM- 

plSit ®“y SHstenee, however 

pf e^ant. Sakyamuni who discovered the path to 
it, felt obliged, out of love for mankind to ores ph 
his (hscovery. N othing can surpass the* joy V tL 
monk when he realizes that he will reach mrvanT- 
and the ‘ Psalms of the Elders 
P^lnnnSif Therigafha)^ give 

bLv? joylnd thrilW 

was looked upon. It^f 
iv T n. Brshmanic liteWe/o! 

S“SSn^SS£p 
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even in the Upanisads, feelings so fervid and en- 
thnsiastic. 

It may he said that such feelings draw their 
strength and their import from mysticism and 
religious exaltation ; and we must agree that there 
is little doctrinal speculation in them. Neverthe- 
less the fact remains that Buddhists spoke of 
nirvana as a firm believer in happiness after death 
would speak of paradise; and this fact is an 
important point in the description of what the 
Buddhist thought of nirvana. 

3. Doctrinal statements. — When we turn to 
doctrinal statements, we are confronted with two 
or possibly three opinions : (1) deliverance is pure 
and simple annihilation ; (2) — which will not prove 
tenable — nirvana is some inconceivable existence ; 
( 3 ) Sakyamuni has refused, in so many words, to 
state whether deliverance is annihilation or not. 

(1) There are texts which suggest that deliver- 
ance is annihilation— e. 17., the narrative of the 
■death of Sakyamuni : 

‘ As the exlinction of a flame 
Even so was his mind’s release ’ , 1 

but similes are, as a rule, misleading, and the 
simile of fire that perishes when the fuel is con* 
sumed is used in the Mahdhhdrata, where annihila- 
tion is out of the 5[uestion.^ 

We have here in view the whole fabric of the 
speculative texts, the texts which force upon us 
the identification of deliverance with anniliilation, 
because they do not leave room for any other 
surmise. These texts are very numerous and free 
from any loophole for doubt. They provide us 
with a scientific description of man, and teach 
that there is nothing permanent in him. As a 
matter of fact, there is no *man’ or * being* 
{punisa^ sattva), ‘soul* {dtman)^ or ^person* 
Ipudgala ) ; such expressions are mere names for a 
complex of elements [shandhas), some corporeal, 
•some spiritual, which are dissolved at death.® If 
the causes — actions to be rewarded in some other 
life (see art. Karma)— remain that give to the 
dying consciousness the power of creating, m 
some embryo, a new consciousness that continues 
the first one and enjoys the fruits of previous lives, 
there is no cessation of existence, there is no 
annihilation. If, however, these causes are want- 
ing—and they are wanting in the case of a saint, 
who has destroyed desire and burned act — the con- 
sciousness is blown out as the flame of a lamp, 
and that is nirvana, i.e. the end of life, of conscious- 
ness, and of suffering. All the mystic or psycho- 
logical data— all idea of a transcendent self, of an 
immanent absolute — that could give any support 
to a conception of survival of whatever Rind, 
ersonal or impersonal, have been sedulously 
estroyed by Buddhist philosophy. 

Here we must confess, however, that this 
identification, annihilation,* is not one 

of the 'primordial* doctrines of Buddhism The 
doctrine of annihilation was not an 'original 
purpose*; it was a result. That is to say, 
Sakyamuni (or the Church) did not start with 
such an idea of deliverance ; this idea has been 
forced upon him (or upon them) because he has 
been rash enough to deny the existence of a soul. 

1 Dlgha, ii. 16 f. (cf. Suttanipata, 236), tr. E. J. Thoraas, 
Buddhist Scriptures, p. 116; cf- Rh vs Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, li. 176; the Sanskrit version, 
Madhyamalavrtti (Bibl. Buddhica, iv , Petrograd, 1913), p, 
624, with an interesting discussion on nirvdx^a conceiv^ as 
something real (bhdva). 

2 XU. 543 ; SBE vm-2 [1898] 247. 

3 Thomas, p. 9: ‘The self is compound and hence imperma- 

nent. When the individual is analysed into body and mind with 
its dualities and functions, what is mere remainmg behind ? The 
sjoul, fttman, said the Ved&ntin, that permanent entity which is 
hn identical with tiie absolute and etemid Brahma, 

But the l^ddhist answer was that there is nothing remaining. 
Tnc dLements of the sell are the self, just as the parts of the 
chariot are the chariot." 


I We shall see that, according to some evidences, 
Sakyamuni did his best to avoid this ‘ result,* and 
even objected to a definite statement of it. But, 
when certain premisses are accepted, conclusions 
foUow with the fatality of destiny, Tarka ( ' logic *) 
is indeed a most dangerous auxiliary of reli^ous 
thought. 

(2) There is a text, dressed in scholastic garb 
and therefore the more authoritative, which would 
lead us to suggest that nirvana is, in the words of 
•H. Oldenberg, ' an existence that is beyond reason 
and conception.* ^ 

‘At this time, a monk called Yamaka has adopted the follow- 
ing wicked heresy : “I understand the doctrine taught by 
Bhagavat to be this, that a monk who is frof' .v"- 

ties^ (asava) when his bodj dissolves, is i •, ■ a , no 

perishes ; that he does not exist beyond death.” * 

If it is a wicked heresy {pdpakd ditthi) to hold 
that the dead saint has perished, the obvious infer- 
ence is that he contmnes to exist. But let us see 
the sequel. 

Sanputra, the disciple full of wisdom, endeavours 
to save Yamaka from this wrong view. Yamaka 
feels obliged to admit that a saint, a living saint, 
is neither identical with the bodily form, with the 
sensations— in a word, with the skandhas that are 
the constituents of what the common people style 
an individual or a person— nor, on the other hand, 
is he diflerent from them. And Sariputra con- 
cludes, in the words of Oldenberg : 

‘Thus then, friend Yamaka, even here in this world the 
saint is not to be apprehended by thee in truth. Hast thou, 
therefore, a right to speak, saying- “ I understand the 
dortri^’f t'; ig''t ’»v Bhag-'vat to be this, that a saint . . does 

not \ * (1 dpa*Ti ’ 

Hence the conclusion ; 

‘One who clearly and indefinitely renounced an everlasting 
future would speak in another strain behind the veil of 
mystery there hes the longing for escape from opposing reason, 
which declines to admit the conceivableness of everlasting 
existence, the hope for an existence which is beyond reason 
and conception.’ 

But, if it is heresy to maintain that a saint (an 
arhat or a tathdgata) perishes at death and does 
not exist beyond death, the obvious reason, stated 
by Sariputra, is that an ' individual * or a ' person * 
IS a mere Ure d& raison which does not perish 
because it does not exist. As Sariputra tells 
Yamaka, the living saint is neither identical with 
the skandhas nor different from them. If he were 
the body, etc., he would of course exist and would 
also be subject to annihilation when the body dis- 
solves, If he were different firom the body, etc., 
he would be eternal ; but he is not different from 
them, because, when we speak of somebody as 
being a man or a saint, the only reality of which 
we are speaking is the group of skandhas. All 
Buddha’s teaching is to make clear that the body, 
etc., are the only things that exist and that may 
be spoken of.^ 

The Yamaka -Sariputra dialogue, therefore, 
cannot be understood as a veiled positive answer 
to the question of suivival. It means that such 
questions are devoid of any actual meaning, and 
can be dreamt of only by foolish ^ople who have 
not learned the first lesson of Buddha, that there 
IS no soul.® 

But what about the phrase which we have 
italicized above: 'apprehended in truth’?* The 
present writer is of opinion that the passage must 

1 Saihyulta, in. 109 ; cf . H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Trmsia* 
tions, Oambndge, Maas., 1900, p. 138 ; Oldenberg, BvMha% tr. 
Hoey, p. 2823, tr. Foucher, p. 279. 

2Gf., e.g., Sanhyutta, iv. 374: ^Vena rflptma tathSgatam 
paflMpaydmfmo paMdpeyya taifi rupam pahinain.* For 
another exegesis of the phras^ ‘neither identioal . . . nor 
different,’ see below, p. 378*. 

3 See the end of the dialogue, and the oondudii^ words 
Yamaka : ‘ Henceforth, when I shall be asked whether a saint 
perishes at death or not, I iMI answer : body is pwistoahte 
{r^pam amichcham .- . 

4 ditthe va dhamme s(uheJmto taikata cmipodMiUomAmt 
Fr. tr., p. 279 : 'le Parhdt m peut^re ooanpvi# en vMt6 et 
en ess^ee par toi’ 
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"be translated : ‘ the saint is not found by thee to 
be something real/ or, in the words of Warren, 
* considering now that you fail to make out and 
establish the existence of the saint in the present 
life/ The use of the expression na upalahhyate in 
later Buddhism (Madhyamika school) has been 
known for a long time; also the logical use of 
the anupalahdhi to establish the non-existence of 
something somewhere ; and we have now the 
evidence of the Mahaniddesa, the oldest of the 
commentaries, which has even been admitted in 
the Suttapitaka, where natthi^ 'is not,’ is com- 
mented na samvijjati, 'does not exist,’ n'upalah- 
hhati, ' is not perceived/ 

Grammar is a conjectural science, and no matter 
of importance can be decided upon these philo- 
logical grounds. But Oldenberg^s version would 
be admissible only if supported by some clearer 
references to a state ‘that is beyond conception 
and reason.’ These references are scarce, and 
wear a garb of metaphor that iminishes their 
importance. Two may be mentioned. The first 
one, in the dialogue of the nun Khema and the 
king Pasenadi (Sarny utta^ iv. 374), is specious. 
The comparison of the samt with the unmeasurable 
ocean must not lead us astray, as the text con- 
cludes with the common lesson on the sJcandhas. 
It gives only evidence of an ill-advised tendency to 
mystery. The second one is a celebrated fragnxent 
which occurs in two of our oldest books : ^ 

* There is, O disciples, a something that is not horn, not 
produced, not created, not compounded. 2 Were there not, O 
disciples, this something not bom . , there would be no 
possible exit for what is bora.* 

The present writer has often q^uoted tMs state* 
ment as favouring the opinion that ^nirvana is 
existence,’ But Oldenherg has rightly remarked : 

‘ These words seem to sound as if we heard Brahmanical 
philoscmhers talking of the Brahma, that has neither beginning 
nor end. . . . Yet these expressions, when viewed in the con- 
nection of Buddhist thought, convey something wholly different. 

. . For the Buddhists, the words : “ there is something un- 

created,” merely signify that the created can free himself from 
the curse of being created.* 

To sum up : there is little doubt that the nihilistic 
interpretation of Bnddhism— negation of a soul, 
negation of the survival of the saint — is the lead- 
ing doctrine of the Pitahas (old Scriptures), as it 
is of the mediaeval northern scholastic (Madhya- I 
maka). But there have been in the ancient Church 
as well as in historical times many ' heretics,’ and 
among them the ' believers in personalty ’ (pudga- 
lavddin)y^ these ‘ maintainers of Sahknya’ {sdh- 
hhymadin) in disguise. The Pudgalavadins stated 
that the pvdgalay the self, is neither identical 
with the shandhas nor different from them ; noth- 
ing can he predicated of it [anabhildpya ) ; it 
nevertheless exists. They probably admitted some 
transcendent form of eternal existence. 

(3) There is a third set of texts which we may 
style ' agnostic ’ (see art. Agnosticism [Buddhist]). 
Strong and clear as was the teaching of the 
Master, many of his disciples felt dissatisfied with 
his ntterly nihilistic doctrines, and hoped, in the 
depth of their hearts, that they misunderstood 
him. Let us not forget that the disciples of 
Ss^kyamuni came to him as to the discoverer of 
the Path of Immortality {amrta), and were not 
previously informed concerning the only immortal- 
ity possible, namely eternal silence and destruction. 

If we are not mistaken, it is therefore easy to 

1 Uddruiy viii. S ; Jtimttaka, 48. 

2 ifc is worth while to look at the list of the * not compounded * 
(asarfwjrfa), which seems to be old : (1) space {dkdia), which 
18 simply a name, being the mere absence of a thing ‘making 
obstacle * {mdvarax^mdtra ) ; (2) the destruction of the thin«l 
which pensh without premeditation (apraUsorThkkydnvrodh^ 

^ the wood perishes in the flame, as the flame perishes when 
the fuel is wanting ; (3) the destruction brought about by 
premeditation (pratisaTfikhydmrodJia), z,e. the extinction of 
the thought of the samt, more exactly, the cessation of the pro- 
duction of new thoughts — ^i.e, ntrvdpa. See L. de la Vall6e 
Poussin, ‘ Lcs trois Asaipskrtas,* in Album Kem, pp. 


understand that many monks were anxious to he- 
made sure about nirvdna, not by logical- con- 
clusions (^awn from metaphysical tenets, not by 
metaphorical and conflicting phrases, but by a 
definite and authentic statement from the lips of 
the Master. The texts give sundry evidences of 
this state of mind/ But the Master refused to 
give any answer, and he added the reason of his 
silence : ^ 

‘ Why has Buddha not taught his disciples . . . whether the 
saint lives on beyond death or not ? Because r k" - - ’ - ,i : * ^ 
these thmgs does not conduce to progress r. 

What contributes to peace and enlightenment, Buddha has 
taught his own : the truth of suffering. . Therefore, Maluh- 
kj’aputta, whatsoever has not been revealed by me, let that 
remain unrevealed; and what has been revealed, let it be 
revealed.* 


This passage seems to us to express the feelings 
of the Buddha’s disciples who did not care for meto- 

E hysics ; they did not seem to have realized that the 
rst truth, 'Everything is unsubstantial,’ contains 
at least an authoritative expression of nihilism, 

A large number of the Buddhists, and by far the 
larger number of the Buddhists who wrote — to say 
nothing of Sakyamuni himself, whose personality 
remains an unfathomable riddle — were bold enough 
to face the problem of the ‘ non-existence of a soul ’ 
(nairdtmya) with its inevitable consequence, namely 
annihilation a% death. But the monks who have 
recorded and introduced in the Scripture this 
‘positivist’ statement, *I have taught what is 
useful ; what I have not stated, let that remain 
unstated/ are the exponents of the commonest 
attitude concerning nirvana. 

The Buddhists have discussed the question oi 
the nature of nirvana much less than we have 
done.® They know that nirvana is deliverance and 
that deliverance is tiie highest good, the only good 
to he hoped for. That is enough. What is interest- 
ing and worth search is the path to nirvdp>a ; discuss- 
ing nirvana is far from bemg the best path to it ; 
and Buddha rightlj discouraged such discussion. 

4 . An earthly nirvana. — Childeis^ was the first 
to point out that, in a number of texts, nirvdp^ 
does not mean deliverance from existence, the 
state beyond death of the dead saint, hut the 
‘brief period of bliss’ enjoyed by the man who 
has liberated himself from desire and become a 
saint, before he obtains final nirvana at death — in 
other words, the state of the arhat or the jivan- 
mukta (^g'.'y.).® Much stress has been laid on this 
conception of an earthy nvrvdna by several writers, 

I among whom is Rhys Davids ; ana rightly so. On 
the one hand, deliverance from desire is the cause 
and the token of deliverance from existence. On 
the other hand, India has always been full of 
reverence for the saints who have reached a 
thorough drapa^^aand become insensible to pleasure, 
suffering, and hope : ‘ I do not wish for death ; I do 
not wish for life.’®^ Neophytes longed for that 
‘ professional’ perfection, a sublime pattern of which 
was given by oakvamuni ; and it can be maintained 
that many monks dreamed only of the earthly 
nirvana, without taking trouble about final nir- 
vdna. They thought only of attaining the happi- 
ness and detachment of nirvana in this l&e.^ 
There is much ‘professionalism’ in Buddhism, 
more than is generally admitted. Childers’ hints 
Rhys Davids’ discussions must not be neglected 
if we want to get a complete idea of what nirvana 
was for the Buddhists. 


J See, MqjjMma, i 426; Sam/utta, iv. 374. 

2 Oldenberg, Buddha% tr. Hoey, p, 276. 

3 See, however, Burnoufs Introduction and Madhyamaka- 
vrtHy ch. XXV. pp. 619-641. 

* Diet, of the Pali Language^ jp. 268. 

® The term 8a~upadhise$ct nibbdna is often understood as 
referring to the state of the ar?iat. 

6 Theragdthdf 1002. 

7 See Sarhyuttaj iv, 261. 
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The present treatment of the subject is not very- 
clear, for it is difficult in dealing with such a 
problem to be both fair and coherent. Incoherence 
IS one of the chief features of Indian thought. We 
believe that orthodox Buddhism (i.e. the Buddhism 
of the booksl maintains that nirvana is a mere i 
concept, the state of a thing that does not exist | 
and of which nothing can be predicated. A saint, j 
after death, a nirvfta or a liberated one 
is * void ’ (kunya ) ; therefore he can be said to be | 
annihilated. The conclusion, in Europe, would be 
evident. But Matycheta tells us : 

‘Others than Buddha may have won liberation; but in 
Buddha the superiority is altogether great . all the liberated 
are void ; but the void of a hair cavity compares but poorly with 
the large void of the sky.’ i 

We shall conclude with the words of Barth : 

‘The imagination even of an Asiatic has some difiScally in 
dov’i to the idea of annihilation. Thus the Chinese 
Dilgi -n-s i’a-ilian and IIiouei.-Thsang, who . . . were orthodox 
.•'Oiit’.fcip in lh(‘ coirpIeLC Nirv^pa of Buddha, nevertheless 
speak of miracles, and even of apparitions of hi^ as if he had 
not ceased to exist ; and it is beyond a doubt that with many 
of the Buddhists of former days Nirv^pa was only what it is 
with the majority of them to-day, a sort of eternal repose or a 
negative state of blessedness This does not hinder Buddhism 
from being doctnnally the confession of the absolute vanity of 
all things, and, as regards the individual, an aspiration after 
non-existence.’ 2 

S. Origins of the notion of nirvana, — This] 
problem is very obscure. The present writer would j 
merely state that Oldenberg’s opinion that ‘ the : 
idea of nirvana originates from the idea of Brah- 
man ’ * cannot be received with absolute confidence. 
The Buddhist idea of nirvana — unqualified deliver- 
ance or qualified annihilation — arose from the same 
causes that produced the Brahmanicideaof mrvawa, 
brahmanirvd'rm^ merging in the absolute. The 
same attitude towards life, towards ‘contingent 
existence,’ produced two conflicting views on the 
end of man, two conflicting eschatologies, in har- 
mony with two conflicting metaphysics — ^the nihil- 
ism of the Buddhists and the monism of ths 
Brahmans. But our texts never mention hrahman, 
the absolute of the Vedanta ; and they never 
consider the atmariy which is the absolute of the 
Upanisads, as the universal principle, but always 
as the individual soul — the existence of which 
they firmly deny. They discuss the possibility of 
reaching by the Brahmanio means the world of the 
god Brahma, and they show the right means to 
reach it; but they have not a word on the 
hrahmanirvdnay the merging in hrahman. It 
seems, therefore, that the Buddhists were, at the 
begiyuning, quite ignorant of the eschatology of 
the Upanisads. This ignorance may be explained 
in many w^s ; until the chronology of the Brah- 
manic and Buddhist literatures has been settled, a 
sure explanation is impossible. 

LiTBRATDBB.— -The literature of nirvaTyi is very large, and a 
complete bibUosjaphy would have hundreds of heading We 
may mention : ^ JBnraouf, Introd. d Phist. du bouddhtsunein- 
dien, Paris, 1844, pp. 18, 516, 694 ; F. Max MuUer, Chips from 
a German Forifcs^c^JLondon, 1867-76, i. 279 JBf., ‘The Meaning 
of Nirvftpa’ (1867); T. Rogers, BuddJuw1w§a*8 Parables, do. 
1870, Introd. p. xxxix ; JDhammapada, SJSBx. (1881], Introd. p. 
xiiv ; J. Bartn^lemy Saint-Hilaire, Xje Bouddna et sa religion 3, 
Paris, 1862, tr. Laura Ensor, London, 1896 ; R. Spence Har<^, 
Bastem MenaeJivsim^y London, 1866, pp. 6, 20, 291; P. £. 
Foucaux, Doctrine des Bouddhistes stir le Nirvana, Paris, 1864, 
and Jtevue Hbhographigue, 15th June 1874 ; R. C. Childers, 
Diet, of the Pah Language, London, 1876, pp. 266-274; A. 
Barth, Les Beligions de Vlnde, Paris, 1879, tr. J, Wood, London, 
1882, p. 113 flP. ; V, Trenckner, MUinda-pafiho, London, 1880, 
p. 424 ; H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Lelen, seine Lehre, und 
seine Gemeinde, Berlin, 1881, ®1912, 3tr. W. Hoey, London, 
188 2, Str. A. Foucher, Pans, 1903; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as iuustrated by 
. . , Indian Buddhism {HL), London, 1881, Buddhism (Amen- 


“ -^-Varnixmrhavairpcmaf 10 f., ed. and tr. F. W. 'Diomas, I A 
- 09053 146 flf. ; see A. F. B, Hoernle, Manuscfipt Remaens 

, lAteraturey Oxford, 1916, p. 78. 

3 Religions of India, p. 114. 

3 BvMhtfiy tar." p. 281 : ‘ L*idi6e du nirvdpa esb 

sortae de du Bodima. ’ 


can Lectures), New York, 1896 ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions 
of India, London, 1896, p. SrifP. ; J. Dahlmann, Nirvd'^a, 
eine Studie zur Vorgesui. des Buddhmnus, Berlin, 1897 , J *A 
Eklund, Nirvdva . en rchgionsliistorisk underyjkntng, Ups-ala, 
1S99 ; E Senart, ‘Nirvana,’ in Album Kem, Leaden, IDOJ, 
pp 101-104 , F. O Schrader, ‘ On the Problem of Nirvana, 
J PTS, 1904-05, p. 157 ; L de la Vallee Poussin, Bond- 
dhisme , Opinions surl’hist. de LadogmaHque, Pans, 1909, p 84. 

L. DE LA Vallee Poussin. 

NOACHIAN PRECEPTS.~The attitude of 
the Hebrews towards foreigners or ‘Gentiles,’ 
especially those who lived in their midst, under- 
went definite changes. It was in this connexion 
that there grew up the conception of the ‘Koachian 
precepts ’—the duties that could be required of the 
Gentiles in accordance with Biblical commands 
prior to the Mosaic legislation, which was regarded 
as peculiar to the Hebrews. 

The exclusive temper of the Hebrew nation was 
a gradual growth. In the time of David (c. 1000 
B.C.) a Hittite held high office and even the Philis- 
tines could be hosts. While P carefully notes that 
Isaac and Jacob avoid exogamy, the earlier sources, 
E and J, represent Joseph and Moses as marrying 
forei^ wives. By the time of Dent., however, 
Israel’s religion had become self-conscious, aware 
of its difference from other religions, devoted to 
the one spiritual God ; accordingly, pagan customs 
were denounced, Canaanite peoples were banned, 
and an alien could not reside without restrictions 
among the children of Israel {cf. Dt This 

exclusive tendency is explicitly formulated in the 
Priests’ Code with its regulations regarding alien 
immi^’ants, marriage, descent, diet, and the like. 
Within a short time after the return from the 
Exile P’s account of man’s early history had 
become axiomatic in Judaism, and the devout Jew 
found in the commands of the Creator as communi- 
cated by the Mosaic writings the sole sanction for 
human duty. P represents legitimate sacrifice, 
the Divine Name, the distinction between clean 
and unclean, as thongs unknown before the time of 
Moses. Yet, though he was ignorant of the 
Mosaic Law, Noah was a just man according to 
the standards of his age (P) ; and, as all the de- 
scendants of Noah could claim God as their creator 
and preserver, his standards might be expected 
from all; hence the term ‘ Noachian precepts.’ 

Post-Exilic writings vary in their attitude 
towards Grentiles, Ruth, Jonah, and some of the 
Psalms (100, 67, etc.) indicate a charitable disposi- 
tion ; the Wisdom literature favours tolerance ; 
and the Greek influence created a party with 
wider sympathies. On the other hand, Joel, 
Zee 9-14, and Esther are definitely hostile. The 
forcible conversion attempted by Antiochus stimu- 
lated feeling in the same direction, and the Macca- 
hsean wars created the stem uncompromising 
piety of the future Pharisees, In the Apocrypha, 
while there is evidence of the more generous dis- 
position (e.gr,, To !#*•, Wis 1-11), the glorification 
of the Jews is equally conspicuous (e.^., Wis 
12-19). The use of the names of Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, and Abraham in Apocalyptic literature was 
designed to avoid the risk of collision with the 
Torah, which was regarded as valid for all time. > 
Among the disciples of Jesus the charitable attitude 
towards Gentiles had a new birth, but this tended 
to intensify the exclusive elements in Pharisaism ; 
and it is to the discussions of Rabbis in this con- 
nexion during the first three centuries A,0. tiaat 
precise definitions of the precepts of Noah are due. 

The Noachian laws did not include all jpre- 
Mosaic injunctions, but only those which coincided 
with the laws enunciated at Sinai (Sanh^ ^a) ; 
e.gr,, circumcision was not required of GentSes. 

I It was only after this general principle ^as esto- 
lished that the number and scope of the KoacMan 
I preoepts wtM be denned. Aooording to the 
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trac^te Sanhedrin {6^a), they were seven in 
numher : (1) obedience to antbr-ritv r2i rever- 
ence for the Divine N{i!»!i- 'f.l'.Wi’H.nce from 
idolatry, (4) from incest (Gn 12^^ 20»), (5) from 
murder (49^ 9®), (6) from robbery (2125), (7) from 
eating flesh of living animal (9^). The list grew, 
and m the 3rd cent. UJla could speak of 30 com- 
mandments to which Noachidse owed obedience, 
though he declares that they fulfilled only three 
(Uholm, a and /3}. The original seven, however, 
were the most important, and by observing these 
as a imnimmn a Gentile settling among Jews 
might be advanced to the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of the proselyte. ^ 

taught : Naaraan’s proselytism was only to per- 
commandments given to the descendant^ of 
however, was a true proselyte ; from the 
descendants of Sisera were such as tar.glit the Torah anioin^ a 
majority of Israelites. From the dp^^oodanrs of Haman were 

tr. M. h. RodMnson, New York, 190‘> \ii!. 2:)S') 

The temper of the Rahbis appears in the follow- 
ing pronouncement : 

He t not S death. 

^ except m the seven commandments 

Sbt f ^ Gentiles. And thus a Gentile who keepra 
^ weekdays-if he make ft to 
lo "ej- gi'iliy of death ; it is not necessary 

10 nd \ n ne appo nt for hmi=rlf Xi.o ,^enci 'ilr^cV 

ri.Li ihei ..rcMot- peroi.Lfd .o i:.7.oiai« i citron o? to rna :^^ 
j oinni> drncyN u,r :h 2 '> e^ out of r'^oir o- n hr ids. K-ihcr 

him -u andtaki upon 

’ er ’ol him renia-n iti his own law and 
neither add nor diminish. But if he employs himself in the 
^w, or Iceeps a. Sabbath, or makes any innovation he is to be 
dSth” punished, and informed that he is for this guilSr of 

The question was raised whether the Gentile 
should consider the seven precepts so inviolable as 
to claim his obedience even to the extent of 

The school of 

Wo ' decided in the negative, 

^cause Naaman h^ been allowed by Elisha to 
m the house of Rimmon (2 K jf 

non-Jews in the Messianic kingdom 
was also discussed, the dominant view being that 
« ^ whole Jewish Law. 

declared that, though they would 
phylacteries; ‘ when 

wey see the ’vror of Gog and Magog breakmg in unon the 

away the^Law iLd cryt 

The best chat can be promised to a good Gentile 
has the authority of JS^imonides • ^ 

^r=p'^¥S’S.i‘is:&zv£ 

The decrees of the Coonca of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem (a. a d 50), Ac 15“ (cf. art. Jtoaizim) 
are mdependent of the later Eahbinioal definitioM! 
Among Ae Eabbis the postulates of the Priests’ 
C^e in Genesis are studied as the sole anthorite- 
taTC joice on man’s origin and duty ; but in the 
Apostolic Council custom and conduct are freelv 
reviewed by the Hving Christian spWt 

2He Affoda d«- Tamu^ StSkbSS ’ 

NOETIANISM. — See Mohaechianiskl^^' 


NOMINALISM. — See Beausm. 

NOMISM. -‘Nomism’ or ’legalism’ is thp 

Sf7i? “oral ^duct consiste 

observance of a law or body of lawr K 
stoifc op^ed to those conceptions of mortditv 
whwh postulate an end to he pmsned or m S 
to be realized rather than a law to be fullilled 
^ 1 ^ 1 ?^+®-““* “ooossarily to be identified w^ 
“ TOntrast to morality, calls ' legaJBv ’ 
By legality’ Kant means the moral practke of 


'"'^om moral law is no more than a rule, 
while he applies the term ‘morality’ to the con- 
duct of one who finds in the law^ likeX the 
hfe actions (of. Metaphysil 

fv SI &6 f- .'^T 1870, 

rElv * ’ 7 » ^ -^^hott, Kant s Critique of 

Practical Reason^, London, 1883, pp. 269, 282) it 

Kant °l .^o^se, that Sie law is for 

Kant a rational and in essence a purely formal 
prmciple. Legalism may even take the Zim S L 
w^mg obedience whidi exalts reverence for the 
law above every other motive, whether such law 
rational or of a positive and his- 
toncal character. In this sense it may be, and in- 
fn ^ u®’ “ slstoerrt “ all moral life, even 

m ite highest ph^e, and is then at bottom identical 
with what Kant calls ‘morality,’ though it need 
not bear the abstract character that Kwt assigns 
any mdiflerence to thepractfcal 
results of observmg the moral law. Whatever 

th^itnrin JJ.T® *^®®“Preme principle of morality, 
I’e of the nature of a law. 
towards which our action 
IS directed not onhr exercises an attractive power 
wWiT’ manifests itself also as an autWity 
?®-. Christian ethics, 
^ike in Its Protestant and in its Catholic form 
has always upheld the conception of law, and 
rejected antmomianism, i.e. the doctrine that the 
moral agent who has attained to maturity has no 
extei-nal ordinances. It maintains that 
law cannot be dispensed with hy the Christian in 

PormnU A *om this point of view that the 
formula of Concord decided the question of anti- 
nomianism. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
guard against what may be called positive legalism, 
which forgets that law and obedience are merely 
moral life, and not its substance^ 

{1} it tends to regpd the law as a multiplicity of 
commandments without inward coherence, and (2) 
nf fW a merely outward observance 

ot those commandments with an allegiance of the 
from the law—to foster obedience 

from motives of fear or interest, and thus to be- 
and Pharisaical convention- 
‘ find these two defects, we 

have a spurious legalism, and it is to this false 
*'^® P®ritive legalism as just 
defined, that the term is most frecjuently applied. 

®f f^gAlism, both in the good and in 
f ho ®®“f® “Ot unknown amonc 

the ancients. If we except the Stoics, (Seel 

lawof7ht^sStl^*^®w^®®'^ the moral law with the 
or^?l«il+®p1'‘t' ^® “®vertheless find Socrates, 
or at least Plato speaking as the interpreter of 
Socrates, insisting upon a wUling and resolute 
otedience to the laws, and condemning the attitude 
of those vrho obey them only from the fear of 
punishment. Kespeot for and love of the law were 
quite famihar sentiments among the Greeks and 
Bomans. The Stoics advanced to tL exception 
of a universal law of nature, which they Sded 
as the foundation of all the duties anTri|te of 
human beings This conception gave rise to a 
^s^try which could not fall to mike a deavage 

lIgSm ^ an ^intelligent or insincef e 

legalism. Spurious legalism is in a peculiar decree 
charactenstic of the ethics of JudaiL and San 
^tholicism. Judaism reduced all moral life to 
^ observance of a historically revealed law 
various constituents cannot be brcuo-ht 
under the unity of one pervading spirit. Never- 

for and inward acquiescench 
m me law. Thus the love of the law plays a ereat 
part m the Psalms, although that lore ^equfntly 
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manifests itself in the form of sheer legalistic 
bigotry. Among the mass of the Jewish people, 
however, an unintelligent mechanical, self-inter- 
ested, and even hypocritical observance of the law 
was the i*ule. In proportion as the casuistry of 
the scribes made obedience to the law ever more 
difficult and exacted an ever more scrupulous pre- 
cision on the part of the conscientious observer, it 
gave rise to a deplorable practice of religious traf- 
ficking, and was itself compelled to find means of 
evading certain commandments under tlie show of 
fulfilling them. It would seem, neverthele^is, that 
a reaction against this debased legali=-m made it'^elf 
felt vdthin the confines of Judaism itself, aa is 
indicated by the fact that certain circles were in- 
tensely concerned to discover the ‘ great command- 
ment’ of the law, i.e. a commandment that would 
comprise all the rest. 

It was felt necessary to appeal from the letter of 
the law to its spirit. Jesus made this ajjpeal in 
the most emphatic way, and pui’sued the spurious 
legalism with denunciation and scorn. He even 
brought upon Himself the charge of being a despiser 
of the law, while, as a matter of fact. His great 
object was to secure its fulfilment by showing that 
its observance demanded, above all, love to its 
Author, and devotion to its supreme end — ^the 
transformation of mankind into a society of 
mutual love. St. Paul, too, incuried the imputa- 
tion of antinomianism (Ro 7^'^^), but he denied 
that he was : he was in truth hpofios XpLcrroO 
(1 Co 9^^), t.e. he upholds the idea of a law to which 
even the Christian is subject. As a matter of fact, 
he endorses the Law of Moses by bringing it under 
the unity of a supreme principle (Ro 13^^ ), and 
sometimes he actually seems to maintain the letter 
by availing himself of an allegorical interpretation 
(1 Co 9®, Gal 4^^-). St, Paul’s doctrine that the 
natural man is incapable of fulfilling the law, and 
that the law is unable to effect his salvation, was 
designed, above all, to sever the root of that 
spunous legalism which was the source of fatal 
delusion in some and of perpetual misgiving in 
others. 

The legalistic tendencies reprobated by Jesus 
and St. Paul were not long in manifesting them- 
selves in the Christian Church. The gospel came 
to be regarded as a new law ; positive and even 
spurious legalism gained the upper hand in the 
^here of practice and often also in that of doctrine. 
One of the main results of this triumph was the 
distinction between an obligatory morality and an 
optional morality, a distinction which had been 
made by the Stoics, and which re-appears in the 
Cliristian literature of Hie 2nd cent., developing 
later into the distinction between evangelical nre- 
cepts and counsels. This tendency is closely allied 
to the false legalism to which the law is simply a 
mass of statutory ordinances without organic unity. 
Roman Catholic theology distinguishes various 
categories of laws, viz. nafcuial divine law, positive 
divine law, positive human law, and prescriptions 
of the Church, of all which it proclaims tlie com- 
plete harmony, but which, in reality, form a col- 
location altogether heterogeneous, and are as such 
but littie calculated to produce singleness and con- 
centration of moral volition. In theory, no doubt, 
Roman Catholicism demands that the law shall be 
obeyed willingly and of conviction, but, as it does 
not insist upon the transformation of the heart, 
it is forced to place human liberty — ^regarded as 
the liberty of the natural propensities— in perpet- 
ual opposition to the law, which forms an obstacle 
to Hie growth of that liberty. Hence the law can- 
considered as anything but a yoke and a 
e«rl^ nor can ita observance rest upon any other 
moweiihan desire to evade penalty or acquire 
merits Legalism tn this sense was boxmd to adopt 


the distinction between precepts and counsels, and 
to create the theory of probabilism which is 
hardly more than a device for eluding the law by 
rendering it vague. Such a legalism, however, 
can have no ground to stand upon where the law 
is regarded simply as the expression of an ideal 
which we have made our own and of an end which 
we strive to realize. 

The Reformers, in reviving the Pauline doctrine 
of justification through faith, and in substituting 
for the distinction between precepts and counsels 
the idea of a vocation which, while individualizing 
the law, rescued it from the atomism of the casuists, 
struck at the very foundations of spurious legalism. 
It ought to be said, however, Lhat, while the Re- 
formers fought against false legalism with success, 
they were less fortunate in the manner in whicli 
they formulated the moral law, and in enunciating 
the claims of a properly defined legalism. While 
Protestantism may know nothing of the spunous 
legalism, it has not alv ays been wholly free from 
legalism in the positive sense. The Reformed 
Church, in particular, has laid great emphasis upon 
the idea of law ; it has frequently regarded the 
Scriptures as a legal code, and has not always 
succeeded in adequately distinguishing between 
the letter and the spirit of the Biblical precepts. 
Pietism likewise has sometimes lapsed into an 
ignoble and punctilious legalism. The Anabaptists 
thought of the Bible as being primarily the revela- 
tion of a law, and of the Christian life as consisting 
in obedience to it ; yet, while their legalism made 
them narrow, it has not in the slightest degree 
undermined their earnest morality, as holds good 
likewise of the Reformed Church and Pietism. 

If the spurious legalism that takes cognizance, 
not of a single all-pcrvading law, but only of par- 
ticular laws, and deals with these in a commercial 
spirit, and the positive legalism, to wMch moral 
life consists wholly in fulfillmg a law, play a large 
part in the history of the Christian Church and the 
history of humanity, it is none the less true that 
there is a just and proper legalism which is required 
as a counteractive to a morality purely sesthetic 
and sentimental. Legalism, narrow though it be, 
may have a considerable educational value m habit- 
uating human beings to resist their natural im- 
pulses, and to bow before an absolute authority. 
Rightly understood, indeed, legalism is a necessary 
condition of true moral liberty, as it reminds us 
that we are free only in proportion as we detach 
ourselves from our egoistic nature and use above 
the claims of self. 

Literature. —The subject is usually dealt with uj general 
histones of ethics and in histones of Christian ethics ; cf in 
articular : J. Denis^ Rist. des thrones et destdep^moraksdans 
Pans, 1879 ; C. E. Luthardt, QeRch. eknstlickeii 

Ethik, Leipzig, 1888. See further works on Biblical tneologj', 
esp, B Stade and A Bertholet, Biblisehe Theologie dfin alten 
Testaments, 2 vols., Tubingen, 1906-11 *, H. Holtzmann, Lehr- 
buck (iei 7 ieutestamentUchen Theologie'^, 2 vols , do. 1911 ; 
H. Weinel, Bxbhsche Theologie des neuen Testaments, do 1912 , 
W. Bousset, Die Iiehgi07i des Judentums im neutestament- 
lichen Zeitalter-, Berlin, 1905 , E. Schurer, GJV^ Tjeipzic:, 
1898-1902, ii. ; O. }io\tzm?iWa.,NeutestamentlicheZeitgeschlonte-^, 
Tubingen, 1906 ; cf. also the systematic expositions of Christian 
ethics, and esp J. Gottschick, Etkik, Tubingen, 1907; V. 
Cathiem, Moralphilosophte, Fieiburg i. B., 1890; W. Herr- 
mann, /iofitsche und evaiigehsche Sitthchked^, Marburg, 1903 
J. Mausbach, Die hath olmhe Moral vnd xhreGegner, Cologne 

1911. Eugene Ehrhaedt, 

NONCONFORMITY.— I. Meaning and ap* 
plication of the term.— Although anybody who 
declined to fall in with the religious usages of his 
people might be called a ^nonconformist/ the 
name has come to have a more definite, specific 
meaning in English national life and hi^ry, so 
that we can speak of Hhe NonconfoirmistSj the 
article indicating a particitiar section of 
munity with it» own characfeeristie views and 
policy. The negative form o£ the word points to 
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there ®“, nonconformity 

wjiere there is not some rule or set of reflations 
eompliance with which is refused. Further th^ 
word has a political connotation. While ‘ heresy ’ 
opposition to ecclesiastically settled 
If for separation from the com- 

of the society claiming to he the one true 
Church, and ^ dissent ^ for divergence from the beliefs 

mett^ Notcoofo national settlt 

meat, Nonconformity consists in not carrvin<^ out 
the requirements of an ‘Act of Uniformit/' which 
S ?**‘‘*- Accordingly™ imlri^ 

m the Bntish colonies, and in India there are no 
Nonconformists, because the English Acts of Uni 
formity did not extend >ie-rnn,q wAi ^ 



* w^-tocouauusnmem) or the welsh ( 

SnT in Wales. On ih^ o”th;; 

*iei+ Scotland, while Presbyterianism is the 
w®i? Christianity, the AnSi^n 

Church, though outside the Establishment m 
stnotly speaking, Nonconformist, bSse sfnoe 
tte suppression both of the Prelatists and of the 
Covenanters, Scotland has eiy oyed religious liberty 
unham^red by any Act of tJniformity Next it 
^o^d> observed that all the Acts of UniSitv 

the successive 

mrms or the Book of Common Prayer that Parlin 
ment has sanctioned from time to tfme. They are 
not concerned with differences of religious iLlef 
except in so far as loyalty to the coS^of tto 

D 08 ^Me^to“ho®“®®h’^®®i?^ i* concerned. R k 
^ heretic inside the Established 

ae”raTC7Boo’Tf®“'^.i*° doctrines not defined by 
Bo(^~-and commit no offence af inst 

^^ tithVhfrr^l' ^ possllfto 

Se^Xof's: 

-ips e j£i fs .ws.s?s^ 

X’i^i “ P^«®en*-day NoLnformkt fi a persoJ 

S of CoCorP®^ ^™the 


IllMifs 

ipIsSls 

means the case among the 
4-u ^^^®9^^^^mists, with the solitary excenh’nTi 
to the p^P?*®*®- .Th® Presbyterians, wZile hofding 
(}od^nn^r”*^!i“ prmciple of keeping to the Word of 
had ®nnple as the standard, would have 

had their interpretation of the Bible enforced W 

of tfm'^cXcf’^*’ are even some statements 

Greenwo^ fha? Barrow, and 

maSstrato tof authority of the civil 

ws. sis ii-jrz \ 

an^^Hr the Konconformists came to agree on 
reliX^ beliefXnd “ “terference with 

£a££,sf KSCS S.Srhtl£' 

5 s=£s?».,s;‘^“- 

period.— Previous to the Tudor nprind 

But, 


^ X J 

Stands' ^outsTde the 
tome other Chik&n "chSeh iX^i^dld m ‘ a 

jSiS^oSSi-bfrs'sjs.^'s I 

formists became Pr^byteriaL tod fho ^ Nonoon- 

Congregationaliststo7kptiBtX^ remainder 

speLMes^“oS®Xd 

2 |»^'‘£‘S£SS'-g:“S‘ 

Catholic conception of religion TMc 
while the Catholic system begins with tbA r*! 

« » Ka"s,s.‘£a 


wbiiA A. -"^^t^wers, cne JLoiiards. But 

ovAr^f repudiated the authority of the pone 

thfkW^^TXT*.”,,®”/^”^’ asseWtLf ^f 

‘i- Bollards were persecuted bv tha 
civd authorities for heresy and dreaded on account 
of their socialistic tendencies. Although whAti 

<i.assaiassitistsr.r' 

separation from the Church was 

enforcement of thA RiV 
^ticles were two fruitful causes of dissiden^A^ 

appointed to inquiKto^Lm 

rieW of usaX .. Meanwhile va- 

immemorial ^ the di^euXd- 

undisturbed and nn dioceses continued 

«.r ar*”™ 

t ?, In 

important innovation ““ 

worship. In the re 
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the year 1544, the litany was ordered to he used in 
English ; but as yet there was no complete English 
Prayer Book. In the year 1549 there was issued 
the first Book of Common Prayer, compiled in the 
main out of ancient missals. This was revised by 
Oranmer with the assistance of Mai tin Bucer, then 
Begins Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and 
Peter Martyr, who held a similar post at Oxford ; 
and their labours resulted in Edward vi.’s Second 
Prayer Book — a work which showed considerable 
advance in the direction of Protestantism. Tran- 
substantiation was now distinctly repudiated, 
prayers for the dead, anointing at baptism, and 
extreme unction were omitted, and the use of aU 
'^estments except the rochet and the surplice was 
forbidden. N either of these Prayer Books had been 
'submitted to Convocation when it was enforced by 
Act of Parliament. The first Act of Uniformity — 
that requiring the use of Edward vi.’s First Prayer 
Book — proclaims itself such. Its preamble contains 
the following declaration : 

‘ Of long tune there hath been had in this realm divers forms 
of common prayer, commonly called the Service of the Church ; 
that IS to say, the use of Sarum, of York, of Bangor, and of 
Lincoln ; and besides the same, now of late, much more diverse 
and sundry forms and fashions have been used in the Cathedral 
and parish churches— with divers and sundry ntes and cere- 
monies concerning matins and even song, and m the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments of the Church ’ It goes on to assert 
that the king has ‘ diverse times assayed to stay innovations or 
new rites,’ adding* ‘Yet the same hath not had such good 
success as his highness required— therefore he hath been pleased 
with the interest to secure a uniform, quiet, and godly order, 
to appoint commissioners, to make one convenient and meet 
order of common prayer, the which, by the aid of the Holy 
Ohost, is by them concluded.’ 

It is enacted that the services in the churches are 
to be conducted in such ‘ form as is contained in the 
said book, and none other, or otherwise ’ {Statutes^ 
2 and 3 Edward Yi., cap. 1). The act is enforced by 
severe penalties, including deprivation, fines, and 
imprisonment, which after a third offence is to be 
for life. The origin of Nonconformity may be 
traced back to this first Act of Uniformity in 
English history. There were two parties to whom 
it was not acceptable. Designed expressly to 
effect a repudiation of Bom an Catholic practices 
and doctrines, it could not but be obnoxious to 
adherents of the mediaeval faith. It was against 
their position that its guns were directed. But 
there was another party in the line of fire whose 
antagonism had not been contemplated — the party 
of the Puritans. Aiming at the English method 
of compromise and moving slowly, the Beformation 
in the southern portion of our island was less 
drastic than in Scotland, where the Calvinistic 
model was adopted. This was not at all satis- 
factory to those English Protestants who desired 
to go as far as the more advanced Continental 

afterwards bishop of Gloimester, who refused to 
use the vestments, openly objected to much in 
the Act of Uniformity, and even declined to take 
the oath of the royal supremacy. He has been 
called ‘the first Nonconformist’ (Skeats, Hist, of 
Free Churches of England, p. 6). He was also the 
first minister in the Church to pronounce clearly 
for the freedom of the Church from State control 
— a position which the main body of the Noncon- 
formists did not take up till more than a hundred 
years later. 

‘Touching the superior powers of the earth,’ he wntes, * it is 
not unknown to all of them that have read and marked the 
Scripture that it appertaineth nothing unto their office to make 
any law to govern the conscience of their subjects in religion ’ ; 
and, again, ‘ Christ’s Kingdom is a spiritual one. In this neither 
Pope nor King may govern, Christ alone is the governor of 
hia Ohurcii, and the only law-giver ’ ; and, again, ‘ The laws 
of the avh magistrate are not to be admitted in the Churdh’ 
(qunted in Skeats, p. 7). 

This- is quite the Free Church position. Bboper 
was imprisoned at the Fleet, but was liberated by 
the king after some small concessions had secured 


his submission, and then under the persuasion of 
leading Continental reformers he accepted the 
bishopric of Gloucester in the hope of helping to 
carry the Reformation further in England. Edward 
VI. ’s Second Prayer Book (A.D. 1552} registered a 
considerable advance in this direction. The second 
Act of Uniformity (5 and 6 Edward vi., cap. 1), en- 
forcing the use of the revised Prayer Book, forbade 
attendance at any other form of service tinder 
penalties amounting — for the third offence — ^to 
imprisonment for life. 

Diping Maiy’s reign, while all types of Protes- 
tantism were banned, there was no longer any occa- 
sion for specific Nonconfoimity. Her brother’s Acts 
of Uniformity were nullified by the restoration of 
Roman Catholicism. But the return of Protestan- 
I tism with the cQmmencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth brought back the Prayer Book and was 
confirmed by a new Act of Uniformity (Elizabeth, 
cap. 2, A.D. 1559) with penalties amounting to 
imprisonment for life in case of a third convic- 
tion, also fining parishioners twelve pence for every 
offence of non-attendance at church. The Book of 
Common Prayer was revised by a commission of 
divines and members of the Council, who com- 
bined the two forms of it issued in the reigu of 
Edward vi. The result was a ritual less advanced 
in Protestantism than King Edward’s Second 
Prayer Book. In particular, the description of the 
adoration of the elements as ‘idolatry’ and the 
assertion that ‘ the sacramental bread and wine 
. . . remain still in their very natural substances,’ 
with other statements to the same effect, were 
removed. In the be^nning of her reign Elizabeth 
desired to be conciliatory. It may be said that 
the via media of the Church of England is very 
largely due to the great Tudor queen’s policy. She 
repudiated the papacy, and, while reluctant to be 
nailed ‘ supreme head’ of the Church, accepted the 
title ‘supreme governor.’ But, quite apart from 
her desire to gather in as many ot her subjects as 
possible, Elizabeth was personally enamoured of 
ceremony, and she found the bareness of the 
extreme Protestant type of worship repulsive to her 
taste. Accordingly she had no sympathy with 
Puritanism. This movement now came into pro- 
minence under the leadership of a great scholar 
and masterly controversialist, Thomas Cartwright 
of Cambridge, who exerted wide-spread influence, 
not only in the University, but also throughout 
the country. Cartwright went beyond the posi- 
tion of Hooper in the reign of Edward vi., and 
distinctly rejected the Episcopal form of govern- 
ment, pronouncing for Presbyterianism on grounds 
of Sc^tuxe, He was opposed by Wbitgirt, then 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. But even 
Whitgift, w'hile defending Episcopacy, did not 
accept the Catholic doctrine of apostolical succession 
or even the divinely appointed authority of bishops 
as a distinct order of the ministry. This High 
Church view of the episcopate appears to have been 
first advocated by Bancroft in the year 1588 We 
wait for Laud in the reign of James I. for the full 
assertion of the doctrine of apostolical succession. 
While Cartwright held that the Presbyterian 
order, with the right of the people to elect their 
ministers, was authoritatively required by Scrip- 
ture, Whitgift maintained that the external polity 
of the Church was left an open question which the 
Christian State could settle for itself. It may be 
said, therefore, that Whitgift took a more liberal 
I view of the situation than Cartwright. But then 
the Erastianism that accompanied it limited this 
liberty to the crown and a subservient parliament. 
In point of fact, it was only the queen who ^joyed 
fre&om in the matter ; her subjects, including the 
Church and its ministry, were tied down by the 
Act of Unihnmity to the system of govmmment on 
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decided. In the year 1574Traver3 pub- 
lished his Disciphna Mcdmce ex verbo Dei descnpta 
at breneya, and twelve years later Cartwright trans- 
lated it into English with additions. He and 
^me 500 ministers signed their agreement with it. 
I his book was pronouncedly Protestant, and it 
advocated the tom of church government adopted 
Preshytenans. Efforts were made 
to tother the Puritan cause by the introduction 
into Pphament of biffs limiting the stringency of 
subscription and the powers of bishops. But they 
were all stopped by the q^ueen and the court party 
which stood to the Episcopal settlement. In%ffe 
Puntans remained in the 
'^'0^0 Presbyterians who hoped for 
triumph of their own viewsln the 
Establishment, and who, cherishing that hope 
th ordinances of whFch 
to approve. A minority could not agree 

fonndS^a^*^’ conventicle was 

tounded at Wandsworth in 1572. This was sup- 
pressed ana ffs members were scattered— the first 
mstance the breaking up of a Nonconformist 

tliA 

the idea of separation was developed. Their view 
by Robert Browne, whiSI 
Ireatise of B&for^nation without tarying for anie 

Xi'ii’/ He blames those^acherl 
themselves or their charges. 

tw.r 1 *!*® magistrate commands or compels 
them. In taking- un toiH nncif.i/^rv . 



T T ^aar mis was first identi- 

fied with Independency ; but, while Presbyterian- 
ism could be established by the State or left free 
^ the case inight be, Independency logically in- 
yolyed separation, because it recognized Christas 
the only Head of the Church and the body of the 
Church m^bers ^ the one authori^ competent to 

“W!5 

The Presbyterians were willing to retain the 
paro^al system, which assumed the Chui-eh 
membership of the whole nation. In reVectoa 
this and arming for a separated Church of ginuinf 
Christians. ^Browne necessarily broke not only with 
the existing Anglican and Episcopal Act of Uni- 
formity but with the very Idea of such an act 
stand out from an estab" 
inf Church. It is true that he did 

traw^ frS, legitimate inferences to be 

drawn from Ins contentions,* for, while in 
plaw he says, ;They [the magistrates] may do 
concerning the church, but only cmlie 
md as civile Magistrates’ {Treatise of Lfor^’. 

^Mistenf withit 

S afS?* «*■ personal vacillation 

requirements of his 
A ?rt. Bkowotsm. 

'Si.”' ,?.s. 

Siff ^^‘5^ Sta“ta ssfs 

statute of th« rATTA*! order. The 


sidered. It does not appear that Queen Elizabeth 
CstT anything about the obscure Sep^a- 

T^nAi'AA recalcitrance came ais an 

^pleasant surprise to her. It was Whitgift who 

*'^® l»e mimt bear 

receivld^ ’'®IS°“f treatment that they 

Fb^» wi,o w Pertioulars concerning these 
Elizabethan Nonconformists see artt CoNonyrA 
tionalism and Presbytemanism 

enacted a rigorous law 
f^rA?f .Nonconformity (35 Elizabeth, cap. lb 
threatening imprisonment, which was to continue 
ttl open submission and declaration of oonformitv 
the reS^®' offenders were to abjure 

3 . Early Stuart period. — ^During the reiams nf 
^ Charles i. the Elizabethan require- 

hfoition of Nonconformity. Nor was this all. 
Fresh disabilities were introduced and additional 
engines of repression so 

now tha/ii^h^'fV^® Noneonfoimists was worse 
^w tli^ it had been during the later years of 

harried out of the 

Md^ihA *^® Chamber 

anu the High Commission destroyed both libertv 

Honr.f?- Separat sts io 

Holland took place under Elizabeth f a second 
foUowed under James I., when life in EnglanSd 
become mtqlerable to them. Unlike tim Presbv- 
terians, Puritans within the Church, who numberfd 

u ablest, most scholarly, 

and cultured men of their day, the earlier Congreffa- 
tiqnalists were to the most part persons of h^f le 
Baeagre attainments, although the 

rc/mb^Ti^?^ ’"®"® *’®th efucatel 

at Cambndge Umversity. A man of wider cnltnrp 

7bhA®'^®v“*®^^®u ®®’ higher tone, was 

John Robinson, who went from Scrooby in No? 


% 


Boc-o ulso escaoasnea on a firm 

b^is by a capable and large-minded exponent of 
s principles, and from this place it crossed over to 
f Fathers (^.v , ). The Inde- 

pendents from Leyden were followed by others 
England and also by Puritans who had not 
but?tt from the Established ^ch 

Snffeme2^ K its. legally enforced 



RtotiitA orcter. The 

&?gS.';K'i«K"as 

^h^on to a foreign.prince. in thr^^.Zd 
testant Nonconformity was then scarcely 


® a new in M«SSs earned 

with them their Presbyterian tenete and esfob 

N?w‘worir’'Tha^l'''“®“® government in tL 

oonforSthiL^fTer?^^^ 

fo to in tyranny m America. But to saf tfol 
IS to fail in discrimination. We should disfcin^m’X 
between the two classes of exiles. John ffSbin 
the claimed Church freedom Si 

it to a very larS 

dS it c?"* *^® Paritans, wfo 

aeniea it and enforced a State-governed Presbv 

the?toto '^ad never objected to 

tne fetate establishment of relirion and*^ if 

W enfr£,*Jl® !^Pf ®^ hand?&e.'?hVivonI 

to? r “ successors in the days of 

IdoptS ® ®“®S* «^® Covenant was 

^ffiprfoSes ^®“^ ®®“®^‘®“t 

ecdSsTfo^®.^??® ”^® ®eoare an 
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terians, desired to secure permission for assemblies the case of John Smyth, who broke off from the 
of the clergy every three weeks, * prophesying,’ Independent Church at Leyden on Baptist princi- 
and diocesan synods, each composed of the bishop pies and founded the General Baptist body, and 
and his presbyters. This proposal aimed at a later in tlie Independent John Goodwin. The 
compromise combining the essential elements of Calvinism of the bulk of the Puritans was directly 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. In all proba- opposed to the Arminian tendencies of the Stuart 
bility, if it had been adopted, we should have Church, and thus a second ground of divergence 
heard little more of Nonconformity except among appeared, still further widening the breach and 
the detached sects— Congregationalists, Baptists, intensifying the antagonism between the Estab- 
Quakers, etc. ; for the majority of the Puritans lished Church and Nonconformity. The vigorous 
were anxious to remain in tj5.e Church and to arrive activity of Laud made this antagonism acute, 
at a common settlement. But this was not to a. The Parliamenta^ and Cromwellian periods, 
be. The tone of the conference was anti-Pnritan, — Then came the reaction, and Land was sacrificed 
and all that it effected was a more pronounced to the Presbyterian opposition. But the execution 
opposition to the Presbyterians and other Non- of the great Churchman did not save the ill-advised 
conformists. king and his incompetent courtiers. The Civil 

The same year James i., who thought his own War indicated the uprising of Protestant England 
consummate wisdom equal to a task at which theo- and Scotland against prelatical tyranny as much 
logians and statesmen had failed, made an attempt as against royal despotism. It was a fight for 
to determine the dispute by issuing his Boole of religious liberty. But with the Presbyterians this 
Canonsy which required every clergyman to sub- proved to be only liberty for themselves and their 
scribe ‘ willingly and ex animo ’ to the royal own views. Two stages in the subsequent triumph 
supremacy, the Book of Common Prayer, and the over the court and Episcopal side must be kept 
Thirty -nine Articles. The king did not explain distinctly apart if the parties concerned are to be 
how any compulsion could be needed for what was justly judged. The first is in the period of the 
to be done willingly. Although the book was Westminster Assembly and the Long Parliament, 
passed under the Great Seal, it was never adopted when Presbyterianism was made the religion of the 
and authorized by Parliament. But it sufficed nation by Act of Parliament, and the Solemn 
to aggravate the persecutions of a royal and League and Covenant adopted by Parliament in 
episcopal tyranny. The hard case of the Puritans England as well as north of the Tweed. The 
was still further embittered by the position taken execution of this Erastian requirement was never 
up by Laud — and that on two accounts. First, complete. Presbyteries were established in London 
Laud followed Bancroft in adopting the doctrine and in Lancashire ; but little was done to set them 
of the apostolical succession of bishops. This up in other parts of England. Many Episcopalians 
implied that Presbyterian ordination was invalid, were then e 3 ected from their livings, with a reduced 
and it repudiated the Churchmanship of all but maintenance at least allowed them by law (though 
Episcopalians, Inferentially it cut off the Church they did not all get it), but not so many as 
of England from communion with all the great Walker’s Siifferings of the Clergy, London, 1714, 
Protestant Churches on the Continent, Lutheran, might lead us to suppose. In his exhaustive study 
"Calvinistic, and Zwinglian — a complete reversal of of The Ejected of 1662 in Cnmherland and West- 
the policy of Elizabeth, who had championed the morland, 2 vols., Manchester, 1911, B. Nightingale 
Continental Protestants. It also indicated some has gone carefully through Walker’s names for 
undoing of the work of the Keformation — a move those counties, and finds (1) some incumbents 
back in the direction of Eoman Catholicism, removed for inefficiency or moral faults, (2) some 
Laud himself had no leanings towards the papacy, for malignancy, on political grounds, and (3) 
On the contrary, his aim seems to have been to some only deprived as pluralists of all livings but 
strengthen the Church of England by giving it one, which they were allowed to retain. T&re is 
a sound basis. Under the strong Tudors the royal no reason to believe that the case was different in 
supremacy was an adequate substitute for the other counties, the records of which have not been 
papal ; but that w’as not the case with the Stuarts, so thoroughly searched. Still, no doubt there was 
Hooker had tried to justify the Episcopal position much suffering under this parliamentary despo- 
on grounds of Scriptuie and antiquity. But some tism, as well as real heroism and the true martyr 
one clear principle seemed needed to strengthen it spirit among loyal lovers of the suppressed Prayer 
against the Presbyterian position and at the same A>ok. 

time justify it in view of Roman Catholic claims. The second period is that of the Commonwealth, 
This Laud thought he had found in the divine when Oliver Cromwell held the power of the State 
appointment of the Anglican episcopate and its in his own hands. Cromwell had called the West- 
mystical powers. Such a contention was especi- minster divines * persecutors.’ The five Inde- 
ally offensive to the Puritans, and it aggmvated pendents who had left the Westminster Assembly 
their objections to the conduct of Church affairs by when they had found all protests against the 
the authorities. The Prayer Book as interpreted forcing of Presbyterianism on the nation ineffectual 
by Laud was far worse than the Prayer Book as had stood out for a freer couise. But even they 
interpreted by Parker. In the second place. Laud had not anticipated the breadth of the great 
was an Arminian, and the 17 th cent, saw the Protector’s policy. This was to leave all godly 
Church of England invaded by Arminianism. men and gospel preachers, whether Congregation- 
Archbishop Whitgift had been as Calvinistic as ahst, Presbyterian, or Episcopalian, in possession 
Cartwright. Those , two controversialists agreed of their parishes so long as they discharged their 
in doctrine, while they differed as to the discipline duty faithfully. His triers were not all of one 
and government of the Church. Elizabeth herself party, and they were expressly ordered not to 
was Calvinistically inclined, and the Elizabethan molestworthy ministers of any of these persuasions. 
Church was mainly Calvinistic. The Lambeth It Avas the widest, most comprehensive Chdreh 
Ai'ticlej^ which went beyond the Thirty -nine order ever established. Even some Baptists as 
Articles in the direction of extreme Calvinism, well as many of the three denominations mentioned 
represented the dominant spirit of Anglicanism at above now entered the ministry of the Established 
theend^of the 16th century. But the 17th cent. Chnrch,notablyHenry Jesse, rector of St. George’s, 
saw a great change in this respect. The Puritans, Southwark, John Tomb^, vicar of Leominster, 
however, remained true, in the main, to the and Paul Hobbson, chaplain to Eton Coli^fa We 
Genevan theology. There were exceptions, as in must regard this as a large-minded statesman’s 
VOL. IX.— 25 
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practical expedient devised to meet a peculiarly 
awkward situation. It was not wholly consistent 
with the requirements of any of the parties con- 
cerned, foi the Episcopalians had no bishops, the 
Presbyterians had no synods except in London and 
Lancashire, and the In depend en ^«5 were in cha'»’<re 
of whole ]'f' ii-l'e", uhi'c a'-'O j^Sviheiing and meet- 
ing their <C[>.'iaiod chun he- iii rlio-c paiiMio-. In 
reality it v.a- an Oiir.bli-lied (\>iigregarionali-ni 
unfettered by <Mny hiinial cierds or canons or 
Church Older. This secured personal liberty for 
the ministers and churches that it included within 
its ample boundaries. No Episcopalian was to be 
ejected except for inefficiency, immorality, or 
plotting against the government. Roman Catho- 
lics, Unitarians, and Quakers were not included in 
Ciomwelhs otherwise comprehensive Church. But 
none of these people are known to have been 
holding livings when he assumed the reins of 
government. The Protector removed the disabili- 
ties of Baptists and Congregationalists who had 
remained outside the Establishment all along— 
quite the majority in those denominations; and, 
although the Quakers were still obnoxious to the 
law, he endeavoured, being favouiably impressed 
in an interview with George Fox, to sorten its 
iigour against them. Olivci Grom well did not live 
long enough to test the efficacy of his eftorts to 
secure religious amity ; and his arrangement fell 
to pieces in the chaos that followed his death and 
the succession of his incompetent and negligent 
son Richard, who was more at home in a country 
gentleman’s life among horses and dogs than in 
great affairs of State. 

5 . Period of the Restoration, — A national revul- 
sion against the gloom and sternness of Puritanism 
and despair of the establishment of settled order 
by the government of the day led to a joyous 
welcome of Charles li. when he landed at Dover on 
25th May 1660 Many have expressed surprise 
that the Presbyterians took the lead in bringing 
about the restoration of the Stuart dynasty. It 
should be observed, however, that at the time of 
the Westminster Assembly tliis party, in its 
antagonism to the Independents, who hail leanings 
towards Republicanism, was turning to ward's tlie 
monarchy. Besides, could its leaders have gauged 
the depths of C]jaile,->'s peilidy ’ Ten years before 
this, when in Scotland, he had sworn to support 
both the National Covenant of 1581 and the Solemn 
league and Covenant of 1643, and he had renewed 
his oath when crowned at Scone. Honourable 
men would find it hard to expect that a king would 
so forswear himself as to repudiate such an oath 
and sanction the persecution of those who remained 
faithful to its piinciples. Then they had the 
king’s letter to the House of Commons, in which he 
promised to respect tender consciences and main- 
tain religious liberty. Was it to be supposed that J 
within two years he would break his word and 
repudiate the promise on condition of which he 
hail been called to ascend the throne ? Many had 
grave misgivings ; but tlie tide was too strong for 
th^. The worst that we can say of the Presby- 
terians who invited Charles is that they were 
deceived as to the character of the prince with 
whom they were dealing, having no conception of 
its incredibly baseness. Not that we are to accuse 
Charles of any Machiavellian policy of duplicity. 
Probably in his easy, careless way he intended to 
keep his word when he gave it. He was no lover 
of persecution ; he would have liked all things to 
go pleasantly so long as he could revel in bis own 
pleasures. But, when these w^ere threatened — 
being the only serious objects of his life— oaths and 
vows might be scattered to the winds. 

So it came about that the restoration of the 
monarchy brought with it almost as a matter of 


course the restoration of the Anglican Episcopal 
Church. The popular revulsion against Puritanism 
made this inevitable. Charles could not have pre- 
vented it. What his pledged word should have 
opposed was the concurrent ecclesiastical tyranny 
which immediately began to oppress evei’y other 
kind of Church life. Many Presbyterians and 
others w^ere at once expelled from tlieir livings in 
the Church. In most cases this was in order to 
restore the rectors and vicars vho had been cast 
out by the previous government. As far as that 
was the case, there could he little just ground of 
complaint. It was hard on the ejected ; -o i'j'fl L'le 
previous ejectment been hard on the Episcopalians, 
who could also claim priority of right. But these 
cases do not cover all the ground. Apart from the 
restoration of livings to survivors from previous 
ejectment, a dead set was made against the Puritans, 
and many snfiered in consequence,^ For two years, 
however, no new law was passed in order to bring 
about a sweeping clearance. But the storm was 
brewing, and m the year 1662 it burst with wide- 
spreading results. During the intermediate period 
the Puritan party was giadually experiencing 
more and more disfavour. This was seen in 
Parliament, where the expressions of vindictiveness 
against the opponents of the late king became 
more pronounced as time went on. It was also 
manifested by the actions of the government. Ten 
Presbyterian ministers were appointed among 
Charles il.’s first chaplains, of whom, however, 
only four actually preached before the king. 
These were Reynolds, Spurstow, Calamy, and 
Baxter. 

‘I suppose,* writes Baxter, ‘ never a Man of them all over le- 
ceivedor expected a Penny for the Salary of then Piaccfa ’ (Life 
and Times, pt. li. p. 220). 

The Worcester House Conference was then called 
together at the house of the Lord Chamberlain. 
It consisted of a meeting of Presbyteiian chaplains • 
with leading statesmen in the piesence of the 
king, who professed to be glad at any approach to 
agreement-~no doubt, in spite of his deep duplicity, 
with some sincerity, for he was not ill-natuied, 
and he always desired to see things going pleasantly. 
Baxter had previously confeired with Archbishop 
Usher, and the two had come to an agreement as 
to the terms to be pioposed for a settlement. 
These were the appointment of a sufiragan 
bishop in each rural deanery, annual diocesan 
synods, and a national synod every three years. 
It was to he a combination of Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism. This suggestion, together with 
a recommendation for revision of the liturgy, was 
now adopted and proposed by the Presbyterian 
chaplains. They do not seem to have made 
any clear pronouncement on the vital ques- 
tion of Episcopal ordination. When the scheme 
was submitted to the bishops, they drew up a 
reply, which was presented to the Presbyterian 
chaplains in writing. On 4th Sept. Clarendon 
sent a draft declaration for indulgences to the 
Presbyterian divines, to which Baxter wrote an 
elaborate answer ; and on 22 nd Oct. he effected a 
meeting of representatives of both ecclesiastical 
parties together with the Dukes of Ormond and 
Albemarle, the Earls of Manchester and Anglesey, 
and Lord Hollis, the king himself being present. 
There were six bishops and six Presbyterians. 
This was at Worcester House in the Strand, where 
Clarendon was living at the time. Unhappily, 
the conference broke down on a proposal or the 
king, introduced by the Lord Chancellor, gTanting 
liberty of meetings for religious worship provided 
they did not disturb the public peace. This was 
in response to a petition for toleration that the 
king had received from ‘Independents and Ana- 
baptists.’ 
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‘ The Presbyterians/ says Baxter, ‘ all perceived , . . that it 
would secure the Liberty of the Papists" (pt. ii. p, 277). 

Baxter, himself the champion of liberty, who was 
labouring for peace and comprehension, protested 
against the inclusion of papists and Socinians. 
Thereupon the king broke up the meeting. Two 
or three days later Charles issued a manifesto 
embodying some of Baxter's proposals, including 
the appointment of suffragan bishops, the require- 
ment that censures should not be issued without 
the co-operation of presbyters, and a revision of 
the Prayer Book. The king also gratuitously 
renewed the declaration from Breda that no one 
should be dicouiet'^d for differences of religious 
opinion. B;i\rti. ('{/laiiiy, and Eeynolds were 
offered bi'iioi-iu*'. iJaxujr declined; Calamy 
would wait till the new royal declaration became 
law — which never was the case ; Reynolds, on 
Baxter's advice, and hoping to help the Puritan 
cause, accepted the see of Norwich. When the 
proposals of Charles's manifesto came before Par- 
liament, they were rejected. 

In the winter of the same year an excuse was 
found for oppressive measures in Venner's insur- 
rection— a petty disturbance raised by a small 
party of fanatical Fifth Monarchy men. But this 
was not the real cause of the new severity, for, 
although a declaration curtailing religious liberty 
was not issued till 10th Jan. — four days after the 
riot — the Council Book shows that its provisions 
had been decided on m the Council on 2nd Jan., 
i.e. four days before that outbreak (see J. Stoughton, 
Church and State Two Hundred Years Ago, London, 
1S62, p 131). This order in council forbade the 
meetings of Anabaptists, Quakers, and other sec- 
taries in large numbers, and restricted them to their 
own counties. Apart from its specific requirements, 
there were plenty of old laws that had slumbered 
* neglected under more liberal administrations which 
could be levived and utilized for the persecution of 
Nonconformists, and there were many victims of 
this persecution before the famous ejection. Among 
others John Bunyan had been sent to Bedford jail 
for his Nonconfoimist activity on 12th Nov. 1660 
— eighteen months before the new Act of Uni- 
formity was passed. 

6. The Savoy Conference. — The Savoy Confer- 
ence was summoned b}^ royal authority on 25th 
March 1661, as a commission to attempt a settle- 
ment by a revision of the Prayer Book. It consisted 
of Church dignitaiies and Prebbyterians. The 
Congregationalibts, Baptists, and other denomina- 
tions were not represented in it. The bishops 
showed from the first no inclination to come to 
terms, and they repudiated the objections urged 
by the Presbyterians to any of the contents of the 
book as it stood, Baxter, who had undertaken to 
draw up a scheme of suggestions for amending it, 
made the amazing mistafe of writing an entirely 
new book of prayers and ofiering it to the bishops 
as a substitute for their old Prayer Book. Utteily 
unpractical and altogether lacking in diplomatic 
policy as the great and good man showed himself 
to be in this matter, he was throughout labouring 
for peace, and the supreme object of his endeavours 
was to secure a united Church, It was not Baxter’s 
unpracticalness, however, but the obvious deter- 
naination of the bishops to make no concessions, 
that led to the failure of the conference. The 
Savoy Conference met at the time when prepara- 
tions were being made for the king's coronation — 
a great and gorgeous function in which none but 
Episcopalians of the Established Church took any 
part. Thus the very object of a conference called 
together by royal authority was negatived in the 
eyes of ail men while its discussions were being 
carried on. 

7. Reactionary measures.— Meanwhile a new 


House of Commons was elected, and no sooner did 
it meet than it began to show its character. Young 
squires whose fathers had sufiered for the royalist 
cause were in no mood to welcome projects of con- 
ciliation and comjiromise. In particular, three 
measures passed in the first year of this parliament 
(1661) marked the reaction against the Puritan 
regime very distinctly, viz. acts for the return of 
the bishops to the House of Lords, the restoration 
of some ancient ecclesiastical customs, and the ex- 
clusion of Nonconformists from municipal offices 
by requirmg the test of the sacrament in an 
Anglican church. These measures were brought 
in so closely too-pfBpr priq pressed through so quickly 
that it is ‘ I 1 - . ■ ; hey were in a pre-concerted 
plan for the effective re-establishment of a dominant 
Episcopacy. Charles’s promise at Breda of respect 
for tender consciences and religious liberty was 
flung to the winds in the rayed assent to these 
Acts of Parliament. 

8. Act of Uniformity. — A fourth measure, of 
greater historical importance and far-reaching con- 
sequences, was the now famous Act of Uniformity 
(14 Charles II., cap. 4), which split the Church in 
two, and thereby created Nonconformity as a 
powerful factor in the national life. The bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons by Serjeant 
Keeling, a man whose disposition may be seen in 
the fact that on one occasion, when he -vvas a jndge, 
he fined each member of a jury 160 marks for 
acquitting some people who had assembled for 
worship one Sunday with Bibles but without Prayer 
Books. It was read a first time on 29tb June, and 
it had passed through all its stages and was sent 
up to the House of Lords by lOth August. As it 
then stood, this bill required all clergymen, on 
pain of ejectment from their livings for disobedience, 
to declare publicly ‘their unfeigned assent and 
consent to the use of all things ' contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, Tfiis was legislating in 
the dark ; for the revision of the Prayer Book in 
Convocation by order of council was not begun tffi 
November, and was completed only on 20th Bee. — 
more than four months after the requirement to 
give conscientious consent to the use of all that it 
was to contain had been voted by tlie Commons. 
Any clergy who after their ejectment conducted 
public services were to be punislicd vrith imprison- 
ment — three months for each offence. 

It was not till the next year, 1662, that the House 
of Lords took the measure into consideration, and 
then several amendments were introduced, most of 
which rendered it more drastic. The date for 
ejectment in case of non-compliance was brought 
back from Michaelmas to St. Bartholomew’s day, 
thereby depriving the incumbents of the tithes 
which they had earned by neaily a year's work. 
Worse than this, the subscription was altered from 
assent and consent to the ‘ use ' of the Prayer Book 
to assent and consent to ‘ all its contents,' so as to 
run thus: ‘I, A. B., doe declare my unfeijped 
assent and consent to all and everything contained 
and prescribed in and by the book intituled The 
Book of Common Prayer,’ etc. Here we come to 
the crux of the matter. The acceptance of this 
amendment by the Commons and the assent given 
to the bill by the king constituted the essential 
cause of subsequent Nonconformity. The clergy- 
man who could not declare that he conscientiously 
believed every sentence printed between the two 
covers of that book was to be deprived of his living 
in the Church of England. When an attempt was 
made in tlie House of Lords to explain tins clause 
as meaning only a promise to use the book in its 
entirety, that explanation was n^atived. There 
can be no doubt that the clause was made as exact- 
ing as possible for the express puimose of expelling 
the Puritans from the Church of England. Addi- 
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tional amendments requiied of all cathedral digni- 
taries, schoolmasters, and private tutors a declara- 
tion of non-resistance and a repudiation of the 
Solemn League and Covenant — i.e. a condemnation 
of the action of the parliamentary party in the 
late war. The clause referring to the Covenant 
was to be in force only for twenty years, after the 
expiration of which period it might be expected to 
be no longer necessary. On the other hand, two 
amendments were introduced by the Lords miti- 
gating the severity of the bill. One was assenting 
to the king’s suggestion that he should be allowed 
some dispensing power, the other giving to the 
ejected ministers a grant of one-fifth out of their 
forfeited livings, similar to the grant that had 
been mad© to ejected Episcopalians by the Long 
Parliament, when the bill thus amended was 
sent up to the Commons, the House accepted all 
the changes which added to its severity and rejected 
the two changes of the opposite character. No 
doubt Charles’s motive in claiming dispensing 
power was suspected as intended to prepare for 
leniency towards Homan Catholics. The rejec- 
tion of the amendment proposing a small pension 
for the ejected clergy snows the animus of the 
House, 

9. The ejectment. — On 19th May the bill in its 
final form received the royal assent. Baxter at 
once resigned his two London lectureships. This 
he did lest liis attitude should be misunderstood 
as implying compliance with the measure. It is 
commonly supposed that, when the act came into 
force, it resulted in the ejectment of 2000 clergy- 
men.^ In point of fact, the number of those who 
were deprived of their livings on 24th Au^. 1662 
wfts somewhat less ; but, if we add to the list the 
names of those who had been expelled after the 
king’s accession, during the intermediate two years, 
probably It will mount up to more than 2000. This 
then may be said in round numbers to be about 
the total of the ejected Nonconformists in the reign 
of Charles n.® Among them were some of the 
most learned, earnest, and effective ministers. 
The ejectment of these men inflicted a tremendous 
blow on the Church. At the same time the im- 
poveiishment of the Establishment carried with it 
a corresponding enrichment of Nonconformity. To 
the few Congregationalist and Baptist churches 
that had dared to maintain their indexiendence 
was now added a large number of ministers and 
their disciples who were henceforth to maintain 
their religious life and teaching outside the pale of 
the Church of England. Most of these people 
went out with no faith in Free Church principles. 
The majority were Presbyterians who liad stood 
for the establishment of Presbyterianism. There 
were also some Episcopalians, who, while believing 
in the three orders and the authority of bishops, I 
could not give their conscientious assent to certain I 
things in the Prayer Book, chiefly because it seemed ; 
to contaiu remnants of Homanism ; and there were 
the Independents and the few Baptists who never 
would have been in an Established Church if they 

1 Otdaw reckons 2188 ; Palmer, 2196. 

^ It has been pointed oat that, since the Revised Prayer Book 
was pot published about three weeks before the act was to 
come into operation, some clergymen in remote ports could not 
even have seen it when they were required to give their solemn 
assent and consent to all its contents. It w'ould have been 
only reasonable to have allowed everybody a sufficient time 
for stud^'ing it. And indeed it should be noted that the act 
expressly provides for those who are prevented from com- 
plying with its requirements at the assigned date by any ‘law- 
ful impediment.* But it was left to the bishop to determine 
what constituted a * lawful impediment.* Inability to see the 
book in time might well be reckoned such. And there is extant 
a document in which the bishop of Peterborough excuses delay 
m Signing on the part of his cathedral prebends for this very 
reason. On the other hand, a bishop might override this excuse 
or hold that a dela 3 ing dergjman whose ejectment he desired 
<‘o«lcl have obtained a copy of the book in time. It was left 
m tirely to the bishop’s decision. 


had realized the logical issues of their principles. 
Together these four classes of ejected ministers 
with their faithful disciples all became Noncon- 
formists. Many of them proceeded to found new 
churches in accordance with their distinctive tenets. 
The result of their activity is to he seen in the 
number of 1662 churches that were celebrating 
their 250th anniversary in the year 1912. The 
ministry of the ejected ministers was liable to 
punishment, and in many cases was punished, the 
penalty imposed for preaching or conducting 
services after ejectment being three months’ im- 
prisonment. 

There can he no doubt that this act entailed a 
vast amount of suttering among the ejected and 
impoverished clergy and their families. It is clear 
also that there were real heroism and a fine fidelity 
of conscience on the part of men who left their 
homes and their flocks and went out as wanderers, 
in most cases with no prospect of a livelihood or 
opportunity for continuing their life-work. On 
the other hand, the following facts should also be 
remembered. (1) The persecutors had in many 
cases been persecuted themselves under the par- 
liamentary regime. Revenge is un-Christian ; but 
it is human, and its added severity when the tables 
are turned is also in accordance with human 
nature. (2) Most of the victims would have 
enforced a uniformity of their own on their per- 
secutors if only they could again have got the 
upper hand, for they were in sympathy with the 
Covenant. This is not true of all. (3) The posi- 
tion of the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
Baptists within the Established Church, if they 
had been permitted to remain, could not have 
been happy, and they would have been wise to 
come out of their own accord in order to share the 
freedom and independence of their ecclesiastical 
fellows who were already maintaining their separate r 
churches. Hard as was tlieir fate personally, the 
ejected were able to advance their principles much 
better outside the Church than would have been 
possible within its bounds, however wide these 
might have been. 

10. Conventicle Act — The Act of Uniformity 
was directed against nonconforming clergymen 
and teachers. It did not directly anect the con- 
gregations. There were old laws that could be 
brought to hear on the attendants at Nonconformist 
services. In particular, by an act of the reign of 
Elizabeth (35 Elizabeth, cap. 1) all peisons attend- 
ing any other services than those of the Church of 
England as by law established incurred a penalty 
of imprisonment, and, if they failed to make their 
submission in three months, were liable to banish- 
ment from the kingdom. But doubts were raised 
'whether this law was still operative. Accordingly, 
in the year 1664 the Conventicle Act (16 Car. Ii., 
cap. 4) was passed, declaring it to be * very clear 
and evident ’ that the Elizabethan statute was still 
in force and * ought to be put in due execution,’ 
and^ providing further and more speedy remedies 
against the practices of ^seditious sectaries and 
other disloyal persons.’ It was now enacted that 
every person over sixteen years of age attending 
any Nonconformist service, at which five or more 
persons — in addition to the household — were 
present, was liable to a fine of £5 for the first 
oflence, and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment for three months ; for the second, £10 or six 
months j for the third, £100 or seven years ’ trans- 
jmrtation to one of his Majesty’s foreign planta- 
tions. The exile was to pay his own passage 
money, and, if he did not provide this, his goods 
were to be distrained for the purpose. If that did 
not bring in enough money, the shipper might 
detain him as a labourer till he had worked the 
amount off for any period up to five years. Tlie 
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act was to be in force for three years and till the 
close of the first session of Parliament held after the 
expiration of this period. Xow began the romance 
of Nonconformity, fascinating to read about, but 
, n !■.( vp- Meetings were held in lonely 
iKm-r IT (‘ ’la:-, in hay -lofts, in all «5orts of oui- 
of-the-way places. Secret passages were provided 
and watchers were set to give notice of the danger 
of arrest. In spite of eveiy precaution, many 
conventicles were surprised an<i their attendants 
carried ofi* to Jail. 

11. Five Mile Act. — The next year occurred the 
Plague of London, and then, some of the newly- 
appointed city clergy having fled to the green fields 
to escape the infection, some of their predecessors 
— ^the ejected ministers— returned to their old flocks 
and ministered to them in their distress (see Baxter, 
pt. iii. p. 2 ; Burnet, History ^ i. 411). The same 
year, 1665, there was passed the Five Mile Act (16 
Car. II., cap. 2), to still fuither restrict the activity 
of Nonconformist ministers. It required all per- 
sons in holy orders or pretending to be in holy 
orders who had not made the declarations required 
by the Act of Uniformity to take an oath that * it 
is not lawful upon any pretence to take up arms 
against the king,’ and to add, ‘ I will not at any 
time endeavour any alteration of government, 
either in church or state.’ The ejected minister 
who refused to take this oath was forbidden, under 
penalty of £40, to come except on a journey within 
five miles of any city or corporate town, or of any 
parliamentary borough, or of any palish, town, or 
place in which he had formerly been the parson, 
vicar, curate, stipendiary, or lecturer, or had con- 
ducted any Nonconformist service. He was also 
forbidden to keep any school. 

12. New Conventicle Act. — A scheme of compre- 
hension agreed upon between Wilkins, bishop of 
Chester, and the Presbyterian leaders, and favoured 
by Stillingfleet, Tillotson, and Reynolds, which 
would have allowed Presbyterian ordination with 
the addition of the laying on of the bishop’s hands to 
confer authority and also permit assemblies in 
orthodox meeting-houses, never got the length of a 
bill in Parliament. On the other hand, in the year 
1670, after the expiration of the Conventicle Act, 
Sheldon, bishop of London, who had taken a fore- 
most part in shaping and pushing forward the 
measures against the Nonconformists, persuaded the 
king to issue a proclamation commanding the old 
(Elizabethan) laws against Nonconformity and also 
the Five Mile Act to be put in force. The House of 
Commons thanked the ting and proceeded to pass 
a new and milder Conventicle Bill (22 Charles n,, 
cap. 1), fining only five shillings for the first offence 
and ten shillings for the second, with no imprison- 
ment, If some could not afford to pay the fines, 
others who were in the congregation could be 
required to make them up to the amount of £10 
for each person thus mulcted. Preachers were to 
be fined £10 and £20. This measure, though much 
less severe than the earlier law, proved to be more 
effective. It was followed in 1673 by the Test Act, 
which practically excluded consistent Nonconform- 
ists from all government employment — civil, 
military, or naval. 

13. Indulgences. — In the year 1672 Charles at- 
tempted to put in force the dispensing power which 
he said was * not only inherent in him, hut hath 
been declared and recognized to he so by several 
statutes and Acts of Parliament.’ He gave as his 
reason for doing so that there was ‘very little 
fruit of all those forcible courses,’ so strong and 
stubborn was Nonconformity in spite of all attempts 
to suppress it. This w^as while the king was enjoy- 
ing some freedom during a parliamentary recess ; 
but the next year, within a week of re-assembling, 
the Commons resolved * fcliat the Penal Statutes m 
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matters ecclesiastical cannot he suspended hut by 
Act of Parliament.’ When the king held out, they 
refused him supplies. This drove him to yield, 
and he broke the seal of his declaration with 
his own hands and recalled the licences issued 
under it. 

James II. went further with the obvious inten- 
tion of securing privileges for the Koman Catholics 
by enlarging the bounds of religious liberty, per- 
haps also because he was really opposed to persecu- 
tion. On 4th April 1687 he issued a Ueclarafeion 
of Indulgence suspending all laws inflicting penal- 
ties for Nonconformity. There were victims of 
those laws who gravely disapproved of this uncon- 
stitutional action and refused to avail themselves 
of the advantages that it ottered them. John 
Howe denounced the dispensing power. Baniel 
Williams said that he would rather suffer injustice 
than sanction violation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution. But great ditierence of 
opinion on the question existed, as may be seen in 
the war of pamphlets that followed, and many 
Nonconformists availed themselves of these indulg- 
ences — as many as 3500 in five months (for speci- 
mens of the licences see G. L. Turner, Original 
Heeords of early Nonconformity under Persecution 
and Indulgence^ 2 vols., London, 1911). On 27tii 
April 1688 James issued his second Declaration of 
Indulgence with a command that it should be leacl 
in all the churches. When the seven bishops who 
refused to obey the illegal order were tried and 
acquitted, the Nonconformists Joined with the 
people generally in acclaiming this vindication of 
law in opposition to Stuart despotism, 

14. Toleration. — The flight of James followed 
by the accession of William and Mary brought 
the Nonconformists relief from the persecuting 
laws. The king himself recommended the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts ; hut, although 
efforts were made in Parliament to bring about 
these ends, they were not successful. On the 
other band, all holders of office in State and 
Church were required to take the oaths of sup- 
remacy and allegiance to ^ the new sovereign. 
Four hundred of the clergy, including six bishops, 
refused, consideiing themselves still bound 05- 
their oaths of allegiance to James. These ‘Non- 
jurors’ (g'.t?,) were really Nonconformists in their 
separation from the Church, although not as 
regards the Act of Uniformity, to which they still 
adhered. On 24th May 1689 the Toleration Act 
(1 William and Maiw, cap. 18) was passed. It 
granted exemption from all the penalties to 
which Nonconformists were liable under the Acts 
of Elizabeth and Charles ii. Thus, while it did 
not repeal any of those acts, it drew their teeth. 
Nonconformify was still ille^l. The Act of Uni- 
formity not only still kejjt those who did not 
accept the Prayer Book in its entirety out of the 
Church ; it still forbade ejected ministers to con- 
duct services elsewhere, and conventicles were still 
prohibited. But there was no punishment for dis- 
obeying these laws. This anomalous position in- 
volved toleration, but not full liberty of conscience, 
much less religious equality. It was only granted 
subject to the following conditions: (1) the oath 
of allegiance, (2) subscription to a declaration 
against popery, (3) subscription by ministers of 
Nonconformist congregations to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, with the exception of Article 3 and part 
of Article 4. Bajitists were also exempt with 
regard to the Article on Baptism, and Quakers 
were altogether free from this condition. Previous 
legislation making attendance at public woiship 
compulsory was confirmed and extended to include 
Nonconformist places of worship. These were to 
be licensed and protected from molestation under 
penalties. 
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Limited as the toleration was, it gave at once 
release from legal persecution, and it was followed 
by a great extension of the building of Noncon- 
formist meeting-houses. Before the end of the 
century as many as 2418 licences for Nonconformist 
places of worship were taken out. 

15. Comprehension Bill. — Meanwhile Burnet, 
Tillotson, Tenison, and other men of liberal senti- 
ments were for going further, and they favoured a 
Comprehension Bill, which was introduced into 
the House of Lords by the Earl of Nottingham 
and passed in that chamber, but relegated by the 
Commons to Convocation, where, after it had been 
carefully examined by a commission, the Upper 
House favoured it, but the Lower condemned it. 
The Presbyterians and Congregationalists were 
largely in favour of it, especially Baxter and 
Calamy. But the House of Commons did not 
proceed with it in face of the adverse attitude 
of the bulk of the clergy. Calamy thought that, 
if the bill had passed, it would have brought two- 
thirds of the Dissenters into the Church. The 
Baptists, the Quakers, and the Unitarians would 
still have stood out in nonconformity. This 
measure had required a modified subscription 
giving geneial approval of the doctrine of the 
Church of England and a promise to conform to its 
worship and government. The more rigorous 
Nonconformists could not have agreed to that ; hut 
it was the Chm’ch party that actively opposed the 
measure and stopped its progress. 

16. Queen Anne and reaction. — The reign of 
Anne was marked by a reaction against the toler- 
ant policy of William and Mary, the queen’s main 
object being to strengthen the Church of England. 
Dissenters were now subjected to many kinds of 
petty persecution and insult in spite of the Tolera- 
tion Act. In the first year of the new reign De 
Poe’s Short Way with jDissenters appeared as an 
anonymous tract. It recommended their extermi- 
nation. The High Church party was completely 
deceived by it, and, reading it as a grave recom- 
mendation of the sternest measures, exulted in 
the daring of its proposals. When they discovered 
that it was written by a Dissenter as a satire on 
their attitude to Nonconformity, they were furious. 
Its author was discoveied, pioaecuted for usmg 
seditious language, fined £200, and put into the 
pillory — an outrage which the London populace 
turned into a gloiification by decking the pillory 
with flowers. 

17. Occasional Conformity Act.— During this i 
reign two measures were enacted for increasing 
the disabilities of Nonconformists. One was the 
Occasional Conformity Act, which was passed by 
the Commons in 1702 and again in 1703, but on 
each occasion thrown out by the Lords. At last, 
in 1711, it was pushed through Parliament by a 
bargain with the Whigs, who preponderated in the 
Upper House, they being then intent on defeating 
the negotiations that led to the Peace of Utrecht. 
It had become customary for Nonconformist 
municipal and other officials to evade the Test and 
Cor^ration Acts by taking the sacrament in their 
parish churches once or twice a year, though at- 
tending their own meeting-houses on other occa- 
sions, De Poe had vehemently denounced the 
practice. This new law enacted that any persons 
in public offices who, after taking the sacrament 
test, attended any religious meeting where five 

ersons were present besides the family should he 
isabied from their employments and fmed £100, 
with the addition of £5 for'every day they acted in 
such employments, and further incapacitated till 
iifter a year’s conformity. A reward of £40 "was 
offered to informers, encouraging spies in the 
meeting-houses. This act was des^ned to exclude 
Nonconformists from all public service. It was to 


a considerable extent evaded by the piaetice of 
keeping a private chaplain in the occasional con- 
formist official’s house, 

18. Schism Act. — The Occasional Conformity 

Act had allowed Nonconformist teachers and 
preachers to exercise their callings on certain con- 
ditions elsewhere than in the counties where they 
had been originally qualified, and many of them 
obtained a living by keeping schools. Academies 
were now springing up for the education of the 
ministry. The 17th cent. Nonconformist ministers 
had been among the most cultured alumni of the 
universities, but the Act of Uniformity excluded 
their successors from those ancient national seats 
of learning. Accordingly, valiant attempts to 
compensate for this deprivation were made by the 
Nonconformist scholars, who prized an educated 
ministry. The Schism Act (1714) was designed to 
destroy Nonconformist scholarship ; like a similar 
ordinance of the emperor Julian directed against 
the higher education of the Christians in the 
Roman empire, it aimed at accomplishing its 
purpose by a process of intellectual starvation. 
To recover favour with the queen, the free-thinker 
Bolingbroke prompted the measure. It was intro- 
duced in the Commons by Sir W. Windham, and, 
though opposed by the Whigs, carried there by 237 
votes to 126. Bolingbroke obtained only 77 votes 
to 72 in the Lords. To their credit five bishops 
and 28 lay peers signed their protest against this 
peculiarly mean and cruel bill. It enacted that 
teachers must (1) he licensed by their bishop, (2) 
promise to conform to the liturgy, (3) take the 
sacrament at least annually in the Church of 
England way. Certain mitigating qualifications 
intioduced by the Lords weie accepted by the 
Commons and incorporated in the bill, viz. (1) 
teachers of elementary subjects were fir'd 

(2) also tutois in noblemen’s families ; .>■ 
higher courts could inflict the penalties. gi . ■ u: 
tons injustice was the extension of the act to 
Ireland. So strongly was the government set 
against the Dissenters that in all probability 
before long the Act of Toleration would have 
been repealed if Queen Anne had not died the 
same year. 

19. Nonconformity under the House of Hanover. 
— While many in the Anglican Church sympathized 
with the cause of the two Pretenders, the Non- 
conformists welcomed the House of Hanover and 
were among its stanchest supporters. George i. 
came pledged both to Protestantism and to the 
maintenance of religious liberty. But, although 
overt acts of persecution ceased with his accession, 
the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts were 
not repealed till the year 1719, when Stanhope 
carried through the measures of liberation. He 
attempted to destroy a third act of religious intoler- 
ance, the Test Act ; but with that he failed. In 
the year 1722 an act was passed to relieve the 
Quakers from a form of words in making their 
affirmation of loyalty which they deemed contrary 
to their principles, with the result that even now 
some of them were in prison. It was vehemently 
opposed by Atterbury and other bishops and 
clergy; but their opposition was ultimately borne 
down. 

20. Period of decline. — The removal of the worst 
legal disabilities was not followed by prosperity to 
the Nonconformists, who shared in the general 
decline of religious life during the period preceding 
the Methodist revival. The anonymous author of 
An Enquiry into the Causes of the Decay of the 
Dissenting Interest, published in 1714, attributed 
this to two causes--lack of thought and defective 
organization resulting in the inadequate payment 
of ministers. But the subsequent groAvth of 
Axianism, issuing at length in Unitarianism among 
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the Presbyterians and General Baptists, did not 
suggest a creed-bound oithodoxy. The causes 
were deeper in the life of the nation and the spirit 
of the times, and Anglicans as well as Dissenters 
shared in the depression of religious life. There 
was a further cause of weakness that affected only 
a minority of the ministers. This was the Begium 
Donnm^ a secret annual gift from the king for the 
benefit of ministers’ widows that had been engineered 
by Walpole. When it became known, many Non- 
conformists opposed the receiving of it as contrary 
to their principles. But it was kept up amid much 
heart-burning for more than a century. 

21. ‘The Church in danger.’ — The invasion by 
the Pretender in 1715 w’as made the occasion for 
the cry of ‘The Church in danger,’ when riots 
occurred in which a number of Dissenting meeting- 
houses were destroyed. Two years later a sermon 
mreached before the king by ifoadly, the bishop of 
Bangor, on ‘ The Nature of the Kingdom or Church 
of Christ’ raised a storm and revived this party 
cry. ^ Hoadly advocated ‘ the union and mutual 
charity of all Protestants,’ and declared that the 
time had come when all the disabilities of the 
Dissenters might be removed. For this he was 
charged in the Lower House of Convocation with I 
undermining the constitution of the Church and 
impeaching the authority of the king Convoca- 
tion was prorogued before the Upper House had 
time to face the question, and for long after effectu- 
ally silenced. 

22. The * Dissenting Deputies.’ — Just before the ; 
geneial election of 1734 a body known as the 

‘ Dissenting Deputies ’ w^as formed in order to take 
political action for the rights of Nonconformity. 
It exists to-day and consi^^ts of delegate® of the Pres- 
b^j^terian, Cougiegational. and Bapti^: Churches 
Y/ithin ten miles of London. Sir Bobert Walpole 
promised it his support, and the Dissenters in 
return worked for his side in the election. But 
when, after lie had secured a majoiity, the deputies 
asked him to use the government influence for 
relieving them from the oppression of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, he procrastinated on the plea 
that the attempt would revive the cry of ‘ The 
Church in danger,’ and finally declined altogether 
to help them. In the House of Commons he 
declared that the proposal was ill-timed, and 
thereupon it was lost by 251 to 123 votes. Never- 
theless the Dissenting Deputies succeeded in 
stopping many local acts of illegal tyi'anny and 
oppression and also in securing some pailiamentary 
relief. 

For mstanoe, there was a peculiarly cruel form of tyranny 
practised in the oitj^ of London when Nonconfomiista were 
elected to the ofllee of sheriff. A heavy fine was inflicted on a 
person who declined to serve in this office after being* elected to 
it. Ihe Corporation Act prevented honest Nonconformists from 
serving*. But some Nonconformists were elected m view of that 
fact for the express purpose of getting them fined. Tins 
iniquitous procedure was now stopped. 

An attempt to widen the Cliurch by the aboli- 
tion of subscription to the Articles, which Avas 
begun in the year 1771 by Archdeacon Blaekburne 
in his Proposals, >vas defeated by piotesta in the 
interests of orthodoxy which cut across the old 
lines of division. It was thought to be promoted 
in the interests of the Unitarians — people who at 
this time were taking the most prominent place in 
efforts for religious liberty under the able leader- 
ship of Priestley and Price. Towards the end of 
the century renewed attempts to abolish the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts secured the powerful support 
of Fox ; but they were opposed by Pitt, partly on 
account of the sympathy of the Dissenters with the 
French Bevolution in its earlier stages. In the 
riots that took place at Birmingham the mob 
burned down Priestley’s house. 

23. Methodism* ■— Although both of John 


Wesley’s grandfathers had been ejected ministers, 
he as well as George Whileliold was a Chuichman, 
Wesley in particular clinging to Anglicanism to 
the last, even after lie had Seen denied access to the 
churches and had himself ordained ^Methodise 
ministers. Nevertheless the Methodist revival 
gave a great impulse to Nonconformity in t\vo 
ways : (1) by its revival of religion j unlike the 
parish clergy, the Dissenters welcomed the move- 
ment for which their most earnest ministers, Isaac 
Watts and Philip Doddridge, had prepared ; (2) by 
the breach between jMethodisiu and the Church ; 
while the Methodists did not reckon themselves 
Nonconformists, their compulsory separation from 
the Establishment and independent action could 
not hut weaken the Church-and-State position 
and correspondingly strengthen that of Noncon- 
foimity. 

24. Repeal of penal enactments.— A ‘ Piotestant 
Society for the Protection of Religious Liberty’ 
was founded in the year 1811. Its object was to 
‘ obtain the repeal of every penal law which pre- 
vented the complete enjoyment of religious liberty. 
The chief leader in this movement was John Wilfo, 
a son of Matthew Wilks, the minister at Moor- 
fields. Acting in conjunction with the Dissenting 
Deputies, within a twelvemonth it secured the 
lepeal of the Quakers’ oaths, the Conventicle Act, 
and the Five Mile Act. The statutes of William 
HI. and George iil. which excluded Unitaiians 
from the benefit of the Toleration Act and punished 
a denial of the doctrine of the Trinity as blas-phemy 
were repealed the next year (1813). In 1820 Lora 
John Bussell, who had become the champion of 
religious liberty and obtained the enthusiastic 
support of the Nonconformists, carried through the 
long-delayed repeal ot die re-jC and Corporation 
Acts. The earliest of all the acts against Noncon- 
formity, its very parent, the Act of Uniformity, 
sLill lemahia on "the ^tatuie-bouk, and it is still in 
force as legards the miiiLstiy of the Anglican 
Church, although its penal clauses with regard to 
Nonconformists were neutralized by the Act of 
Toleration. The Registration Act of 1836 {6 and 7 
William IV., cap. 85; ordered a State registration of 
births, deaths, and mariiages, which is specially 
beneficial to Nonconformists, because previously 
the only registers were those of the parish clergy. 
The Dissenter Marriage Act of the same yeai (6 and 
7 William IV., cap. 83) allowed of marriages in Non- 
confonnist places of -w orship licensed for the pur- 
pose on condition of the presence of the registrar. 
The starting of the Nonconformist newspajier in 
the year 1841, under the masterly editorship of 
Edward Miall, gave a fresh impulse to movements 
for religious equality as well as liberty. Three 
years later ‘ The British Anti-State Church Associa- 
tion’ was formed for the disestablifahrnent of the 
Church, Its title was changed in 1853 to that of 
‘The Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control’ — known popularly 
as ‘ The Liberation Society’ — of which J. Carveil 
Williams was long the secretary. Compulsory 
Clmu'h rates weie abolished in 1868 (31 and 33 
Victoiia, cap. 109). After many earlier attempts 
had failed, W, E. Gladstone, who had defended 
them while he represented Oxford University, now 
supported the abolition of compulsion, so that 
Church rates were made purely voluntary and to 
he demanded only of those willing to pay them. 
The disestablishment of the Anglican Church in 
Ireland (32 and 33 Victoria, cap. 102) under Glad- 
stone’s leadership in 1868 put an end to Noncon- 
formity in Ireland by establishing complete religi- 
ous equality in the island. 

The year 1871 saw the University Tests Aboli- 
tion Bili passed into law (34 and 35 Victoria, cap. 
26). This threw open degrees a^tpointments m 
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the tmiversities to Nonconformists. The eman- 
cipation, however, was not so complete as C. S. 
mall represents it in his continnation of Skeats’s 
History of the Free Churches (p. 624). Theological 
degrees and theological professorships are still 
confined to members of the Church of England. 
In 1882 the headships of colleges and fellowships 
were freed from ecclesiastical restrictions, 

25. Education. — ^The Education Act of 1870 (33 
and 34 Victoria, cap. 75), though the work of a 
Liberal government, conceded privileges to the 
Established Church to which the Nonconformists 
strongly objected, since they put the denomina- 
tional schools on the rates. The Education Acts 
of 1902 (2 Edward vil., cap. 24) and 1903 (2 
Edward vil., cap. 42) still further extended those 
privileges by placing the entire maintenance of 
such schools on public funds, leaving only the 
providing of the buildings to the denominational 
supporters. This is objected to by Nonconformists 
as an unfair privilege, especially as most of the 
expense of the building had previously been met 
by grants of State funds. But two other objec- 
tions are felt to be more serious : (1) the compul- 
sory attendance of the children of Nonconformists 
at Church schools in single school areas, the 
* conscience clause’ whicJi provides an escape 
from the denominational teaching proving to be 
practically ineffective; (2) tests for teachers, in- 
volving the exclusion of Nonconformists from the 
head teacherships of thousands of State-supported 
schools. 

26. Free Church councils. — Until near the close 
of the 19th cent, the Nonconformists had acted 
together only for specific objects and as occasion 
required. In the year 1892, mainly owing to the 
instigation of Rev. Hugh Price Hughes and Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, the first Free Church Congress 
met in Manchester with some 370 delegates repre- 
senting all the leading Fiee Cliurches. Dr. Mac- 
kennal was then appointed honorary secretary of 
a movement which developed into * The National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches.’ Local 
councils affiliated to the National Council and 
nominating its members have been formed all 
over the country. These councils carry on united 
missions, organize common parochial visitation, 
take action with regard to morals in civic and 
public life, and generally give efiect to the united 
action of the Churches which they represent. The 
National Council deals with such questions as 
religious liberty, temperance, peace and war, social 
and trade ethics, slavery, gambling, and immor- 
ality, in the State and the nation. 

27. Present condition of Nonconformity. — ^Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the Free Church Year 
Book for 1916, in the previous year there were 
1,995,278 Free Church members reported by the 
denominations of the Federation ; 10,863 ministers 
in charge; 54,449 lay preachers; 399,624 Sunday- 
school teachers; and 3,161,791 Sunday-school 
scholars. These figures do not include the nearly 
760,000 attendants at Brotherhood meetings, 
except in the case of those who are also Church 
memoexs, nor the 100,000 memhers of adiJt 
schools, most of which are organized by Free 
Churchmen, nor the memhers of Churches that 
send in no report— some few in the Federation, 
others of small denominations not in it. Then 
we must add those Nonconformists who are not 
registered members of Churches, though attendants 
at Free Church services, if we would form any 
estimate of the present number of Noncordormists 
in the country. 

28. Nonconformity in Wales.— The first con- 
spicuous Welsh Noneonfonnist was John Penry, 
who had done much to evangelize his native country 
when he was hanged at Southwark on a charge of 


issuing seditious publications. This was in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The several Acts of Unifor- 
mify applied to Wales as well as to England, and 
resulted there also in Nonconformity with its con- 
sequent sufierings. At the instigation of Laud 
the bishops of St. David’s and Llandaff commenced 
a systematic prosecution of clergy who did not 
conform. In his annual addresses to the king the 
archbishop reports many instances. 

In 1633 he states that the bishop of St. David's certifies that 
he had suspended a lecturer for ‘ inconformicy ' ; m 1636 that 
the bishop of Llandaff had carefully prepared articles for the 
High Commission Court against ‘ two noted schismatics, Wroth 
and Erbery — where, when the case is ready fo’* thp’ 

shall receive according to the merits of it ' ; wi n'. . . 'a' ui -■> 
IS one Matthews, the vicar of Penmain, that p-e . ^ ag.n ■->, 
the keeping of all holy davs, i\ith divers o-n i-, i.> fond or 

S rofane opinions- The bishop hath inhibited him, and if that 
oth not ser\e I shall call him into jour High Coiiiniiasi-Mi 
Court.' Manv more instances might oe gi\ en (bee Lambeih MbS 
Vol., 943, cued in Rees, Sonconformity' in pp. 3S -iO) 

The founding of regularly organized Noncon- 
formist churches in Wales began with William 
Wroth, known as the ‘Apostle of Wales.’ Born 
in 1570 at or near Abergavenny, he was educated 
at Jesus College and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he appears to have lived for nine years. As rectoi 
of Llanvaches in Monmouthshire, he attracted 
multitudes of people from the surrounding districts 
and carried on a great religious work among them 
Like John Wesley in England at a later time, he 
gave offence to the ecclesiastical authorities by 
preaching in various places all over the principality. 
In 1638, soon after Laud became archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, Wroth was summoned to the Couit 
of High Commission and there deprived of ins 
living on the ground of his ecclesiastical irregulari- 
ties. The next year he founded an Independent 
church at Llanvaches, wheie he died three years 
later. This is reckoned to have been the fiist 
Nonconformist church in Wales. The outbreak 
of the Civil War scatteied the Welsh Noncon- 
formists, who found themselves a small minority 
in the midst of a population of royalists. For the 
time being the churches were broken up and the 
fugitives took refuge from persecution in Bristol. 
Those who dared to remain in Wales were harried 
by Prince Rupert, their cattle driven off, their 
houses robbed, and some of them killed. After 
the defeat of the royalists there was an ordinance 
of Parliament for sending itinerant ministers into 
S. Wales supported by the revenues of St. David’s 
and Llandaft*. In the year 1649-50 Parliament 
passed an ordinance entitled ‘ An Act for the better 
Propagation of the Gospel in Wales and Redress 
of some Grievances,’ appointing commissioners with 
authority to try to remove clergymen and school- 
masters found guilty of ‘ any delmquency, scandal, 
malignancy, or non-residence,’ to grant certificates 
for approved ministers and schoolmasters, and pay 
them out of the sequestrated revenues of the 
parishes from which the persons objected ^ had 
been ejected. Most of these commissioners had 
been Royalists and Churchmen previous to 1646, 
and only a minority appeared as Nonconformists 
after the Restoration. In his Sufferings of the 
Walker states that between 500 and 600 
were ejected by the commission ; but he is able to 
name only some 330, and of these, as in his lists of 
the ejected in England, some were pluralists who 
were only deprived of all benefices but one, but 
allowed to retain that. 

The earliest Nonconformists in Wales were Con- 
gregationaiists. The first Baptist church in the 
prmcipality was founded at Ilston, Glamorgan- 
shire, in 1649 by Jolm Myles. The Society of 
Friends appeared in Wales a little later than the 
Baptiste. The first known Quaker in the princi- 
pahty is Thomas Holmes, who was very active in 
promulgating his principles. The leaders of the 
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eaily Welsh Quakers were educated men of some 
social position, but the majority of their followers 
were dra-Nvn from the lower classes. 

Immediately after the Restoration persecution of 
the Welsh Nonconformists began, and in a month 
every piison in the principalitjr was filled with 
them. This was before the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. That act issued in over 100 
ejectments in Wales and, consequently, a consider- 
able increase of W elsh N onconf ormity . Previously 
there were no Presbyterians among the Welsh Non- 
conformists, who were all Independents, Baptists, 
or Quakers. But now the expulsion of the Puritans, 
the majority of whom v erePresbyteiians, developed 
a Presbyterian type of Welsh M onconf oimity, but 
not as yet with any formal distinction between 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, The 
impossibility of organizing presbyteries and synods 
in times of persecution compelled the Nonconfoi mist 
Churches to work independently, so that the practice 
was Congregational even among people who cher- 
ished the Presbyterian ideal, although the ordina- 
tion of a number of ministers together in one place 
for the charge of difierent places and some other 
innovations sliowed tendencies towards Presbyter- 
ianism. In point of fact, the words ‘ Independent ’ 
and * Presbyterian ’ came to be used as synonymous 
terms throughout the principality and to be applied 
to the same churches. Following the Act of Uni- 
formity, the Conventicle, Five Mile, Test, and 
Corporation Acts afiected Wales as well as England 
and added to the disabilities and sufferings of the 
Welsh Nonconformists. As usual, the Society of 
Friends came in for the most cruel treatment, "but 
some of the ministers of the various dissenting 
churches were rudely handled and compelled to 
suffer great hardships. 

The early Nonconformists were foremost in print- 
ing and publishing books for the religious instruc- 
tion of the Welsh. Of the ten editions of Scripture 
in Welsh— five of the whole Bible and five of the 
NT — ^which were issued between 1641 and 1690 
nine were produced by Nonconformists. The 
Assembly’s Catechism and the Whole Duty of Man 
were published in Welsh during this period, as also 
were several orif^al works composed by Noncon- 
formists. All tliese books had to be printed in 
London or Oxford. 

The Act of Toleration set the Welsh Noncon- 
formists free in common with their co-religionists 
in England. Unhappily a hot controvei sy between 
the Baptists and their opponents occuired about 
this time and seriously impeded the positive re- 
ligious work of the Welsh Nonconformists. A 
more serious trouble appeared about 1729 in the 
‘Great Arminian Controversy/ Hitherto, with 
the exception of the Quakers, the Welsh Noncon- 
formists had been Cfalvinists and their young 
people and converts had been required to learn the 
Assembles Catechism. But now Arminian ideas 
began to take hold of the students at Caermarthen 
and to spread through their inffuenee as they came 
to be settled in pastorates. 

Depressed during the reign of Queen Anne, Non- 
conformity in Wales made considerable progress 
in the middle of the 18th cent, throughout the 
south part of the principality ; but as yet it scarcely 
took hold of the Welsh population in the north, 
where it was then almost confined to the English 
churches. The Methodist revival was anticipated 
in Wales by Griffith Jones, an Anglican clergyman, 
who carried on a preaching mission throughout the 
principality and established ‘ itinerant schools’ for 
the education of children by travelling teachers, 
for the most part Nonconformists. But the actual 
founder of Methodism in Wales was Howell Harris, 
who was bom at Trevecca, Breconshire, in 1714. 
He and his associates, like the early English 


Methodists, did not contemplate severance from 
the Anglican Church or the founding of a nen 
denomination. Though treated as Dissenters by 
rigorous Churchmen, they did not regard them- 
selves as Nonconformists. But one result of their 
activity was to quicken and enlarge the religious 
life of the Nonconformist Churches. They met 
with violent opposition from Churchmen as well 
as from the mob. Worse than this was the 
division that arose between Harris and Rowlands 
and their followers. About the year 1769 a division 
occurred betAveen the Calvinists and the Arminians 
in the Churches then known indifferently as 
Independent and Presbyterian, and after this 
the Calvinistic section came to be called simply 
‘ Independent,’ and the Arminian, which had its 
headquarters at Caermarthen, and had drifted 
towards Unitarianism, Avas denominated ‘ Presby- 
terian.’ 

The Wesleyan Methodist movement was sIoav in 
making progress in Wales at first, because its 
preachers could preach only in English ; and later, 
when Welsh preachers were sent out by this 
Church, their Arminianism was dreaded by the 
Calvinistic Methodists. These people considered 
themselves to be members of the Church of England 
down to the year 1811, Avhen they had ministers 
formally ordained. There were then some 300 or 
400 congregations with a few^ clergymen travelling 
about among them to administer the communion ; 
and the necessity of the case drove the society to 
the new step in spite of the vehement protest of 
most of the clerical leaders. After that this Church 
began to groAv rapidly, and it is noAV the most 
powerful denomination in the principality. One 
consequence of the religious aAvakenmg in the IBtli 
cent, was that Nonconformity spread rapidly in 
Wales. The disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in Wales, an action for which almost all 
the Welsh members of parliament Avere pledged, 
but which hitherto had been prevented by the 
House of Lords, in spite of being repeatedly voted 
by the House of Commons, was passed into laAv 
under the Parliament Act in the year 1914. Sub- 
seq[aently it was hung up by the suspensory legis- 
lation agreed upon because of the Great AVar. 
This would put an end to Nonconformity in Wales 
by liberating the principality from Charles n.’s 
Act of Uniformity and establishing relimous 
equality among the Churches. W ales, like England, 
is still left to fear the grievance of the 1903 Educa- 
tion Act in its patronage of denominational schools 
with tests for teachers, against which the Free 
Church Council still protests. 
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NONJURORS , — The Nonjuxors were clergy 
and laymen who, though no Romanists, scrupled 
to take the oaths of allegiance an'^ abjuration im- 
posed, particularly on office holders, under William 
m, and George l. The term, strictly including 
some Scottish Covenanters, is commonly restricted 
to Episcopalians, but extended to persons who, 
though exempted from the oaths ^ as unofficial, 
attached themselves to the Nonjurors proper. 
Those rejecting only the oaths of 1701 and 1714 
are =>omeiime» aisiingui&hed as Non-Abjurors. 

Tiie EngUsh and Scottish Non jurors may be 
most conveniently treated separately ; their Irish 
brethren, including but one bishop, William Sheri- 
dan of Kilmore, haidly demand separate notice. 

I. England. — The English Nonjurors— originally 
over 400 clergy, with an unknown number of lay- 
men — were often important individually as men of 
the liighest character and of great learning. Cor- 
poratmy, they stood on the one hand for the doc- 
trines of passive obedience and non-resistance, on 
the other for the right of the Church to indepen- 
dence in spiritual matters. They maintained a 
‘State point’ — that William’s title was ‘pre- 
tended ’ ; and a ‘ Chm'ch point ’ — that even a 
le^timate sovereign could not deprive bishops 
without ecclesiastical sanction. 

Their reputation for piety and learning requires 
no laboured proof. The Er. W olf of The Non;)\iroT 
(Colley Gibber’s adaptation of Tartvffe, London, 
1718) at best misrepresents as typical the servility 
and intrigue which poverty and dependence per- 
haps fostered in exceptional cases. Inspiied by 
an antipathy political and possibly personal, it 
flattered and fomented popular prejudice. But, in 
spite of Johnson and Macaulay, it has long been 
recognized as a libellous caricature, well matched 
by Whiggish abuse of the Nonjurors as ‘ British 
Hottentots, as blind and bigoted as their brethren 
about the Cape, but more savage in their manners’ 
(cited by Overton, Nonjurors^ p. 310). The Non- 
jurors in general, sacrificing everything to con- 
science, showed at least a noble courage. Nor 
could auy small community easily outmatch a 

f roup of saints like T. Ken, J. llettlewell, W. 

raw, B. Nelson, and N. Spinckes. Again, the 
mere names of G, Hickes, H. Bod well, T. Baker, 
R. Rawlinson, and T. Heame sufficiently attest 
the learning of a class in which, at both univer- 
sities, ‘ the intellectual interests of the time were 
almost entirely centred’ (W. H. Hutton, The 
Encflish Churchy 16^5-1714^ London, 1903, p. 243). 

The Non j mors were no whole-hearted enemies 
of William, little as they might approve of his 
birth, his character, or Ins creed. They included 
five bishops of the famous Seven — ^W. Bancroft, 
T. Ken, J. Lake, E. Turner, and T. White—with 
two others, R. Erampton of Gloucester and W. 
Lloyd of Norwich, who had lacked only oppor- 
toity to join them. They accepted William’s 
interposition, stoutly refusing to proclaim their 
abhorrence of it. They even joined in urging him 
to safeguard the welfare of the Church and nation. 
But they denied (Ken with one hesitating reserva- 
tion): that the crown could be forfeited. Bancroft 
would neither visit William nor attend the Con- 
vention. The other bishops insisted on a Protestant 
regency for a titular Romanist king. And none 
joined in the offer of the crown to William and 
Mary. It was indeed a commission from Bancroft 
to hia suffragans that made the coronation possible ; 
yet neither he nor his party would swear allegiance, 
or even use the State (henceforward the ‘ immoraP) 
prayers. Hence, under 1 William and Mary, cap. 
8, SIX prelates with their heneficed supporters were 
ipso facto suspended on 1st Aug. 1689 and deprived 
on 1st Eeb. 1690. Lake, W. Thomas of Worcester 
(a like-minded bishop), and T. Cartwright of 


Chester (distinguished from the rest by his devo- 
tion to James, whom he followed abroad) died 
between the passing of the act and the deprivation. 
Kilmore — Sheridan having withdrawn — was ad- 
judged, like the throne, vacant by desertion. 

The sees thus emptied remained unfilled for over 
a year. William, desiring compromise, offered to 
waive the oaths if the bishops agreed to discharge 
their spiritual functions. And ^eat Churchmen 
like South, though recognizing William, declined 
preferment gained through the scruples of others. 
But Nonjurors could not accept conditions involving 
at least implicit recognition of William’s roy^ 
supremacy ; they could only promise to live quietly. 
And hence in May 1691 new bishops were conse- 
crated, headed by the reluctant J. Tillotson as 
primate. 

Meanwhile many lay Nonjurors — notably Dod- 
well, Roger North, and the second Earl of Claren- 
don — had sacrificed their prospects to their con- 
! sciences. 

j James n.’s death, apparently mviting reconcilia- 
1 tion, merely added Non-Abjurors to Nonjurors, 
for the oath of 1701 not only abjured the Pi etender, 
but expressly recognized WiUkam’s legitimacy — a 
point hitherto discreetly evaded. And the oath of 
1714, to George i., inci eased their number. 

But Non jurors, however Jacobite in sympathy, 
were seldom actively disloyal. Turner, indeed, 
earned exile by complicity in Preston’s and Een- 
wick’s plots (1690 and 1696). And the Non-Abjiu or 
historian T. Carte, apparently a ’lo rebel, had a 
price of £1000 on his head as a consphatoi with 
Atterhnry;. Bnt Turner’s implication of his fellow- 
thinkers in his treasons was unjustified. They 
waged, indeed, a paper warfare. They ministered 
spiritual comfort to dying plotters. But they 
seldom plotted rhemselves. (3ne Jacobite scheme 
was actually revealed by a Nonjuror. And, as the 
Jacobite menace weakened, Nonjnring politics — the 
‘ State point ’ — lost all importance. 

The ‘Church point,’ however, to some extent 
remained. The conception of the Church as an 
autonomous society — the lasting contribution of 
the movement to English theological thought- 
had an immediate practical significance. It pro- 
duced a certain alienation of the Nonjurors from 
the Establishment. They repudiated deprivation 
by mere Act of Parliament. They therefore con- 
sidered Tillotson and his fellows intruders, thrust 
into sees not canonically vacated, without title to 
recognition, at least while the lawful incumbents 
survived and claimed their rights. And hence 
some of them condemned the National Church as 
now schismatic. 

‘ Some ’ — for all along they suffered from those 
distracted counsels which especially beset sececlers 
from a great communion who lack alike a supreme 
constituted authority and the sobering influence of 
corporate wealth and temporal responsibilities. 
Even their bishops adopted different attitudes 
towards William’s proceedings: Thomas of Wor- 
cester, who died before suspension, was yet already 
prepaiing to welcome Stillingfleet as his successor ; 
Ken remained at Wells as late as possible, publicly 
protested, like Turner, against his deprivation, and 
long retained his diocesan style ; and Bancroft 
yielded only to the imminent threat of forcible 
eviction. Again, Kettleweli justihed resistance 
by the mere injustice of the expulsions. Bod well 
only by their invalidity. 

^ There was equal disagreement as to future rela- 
tions with the Established Church. Bancroft, 
unlike Ken, declared her schismatic. Hickes 
denied to her ‘usurping’ bishops and their ad- 
herents not only sacerdotal powers, hut even the 
benefits of the Incarnation (it was the posthumous 
publication of his attack on all Jurors that pro- 
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voked Benjamin Hoadly to reply, and so led to the 
* Bangorian Controversy ’ and tlie long suspension 
of Convocation), But Kettlewell professed himself 
still a member, and many clergy, though never 
oh&ciating, remained in lay communion. 

Practice as to public worship therefore inevitably 
varied. Some, like Law and Nelson, attended 
their parish churches, without protest against the 
‘ immoral prayers.’ Others went, but protested ; 
Brampton, retaining a small living, read the service 
and pleached, but omitted the names of the sove- 
reigns. Others, again, attended only failing some 
convenient Nonjuring assembly. And others re- 
fused attendance altogether, holding, with Bancroft, 
that it would necessitate a second absolution after 
the service. Yet in the country, generally, oppor- 
tunities for special corporate worship were tew. 
Even in London, though Nonjuring ‘churches’ 
were reckoned in 1716 at over fifty, the prologue to 
Th& Nonjuror mocked their furtive character : 

‘ Each lurking pastor seeks the dark, 

And fears the Justices* inquiring clerk 
In close back rooms his routed flock he rallies, 

And reigns the patriarch of blind lanes and alleys.* 

The number is possibly a gross exaggeiation. The 
Nonjurors had now not only lost their great pro- 
tagonist Hickes, but, even before his death, suffered 
a secession revealing once more their inveterate 
disunity. 

Lodwell’s Casein View Considered (London, 1705) 
had limited the separation to the lifetime of the 
deprived bishops. Hence in 1710, when Ken, the 
sole survivor, renounced his claims, Dodwell and 
many others rejoined the Established Church, 
though still maintaining the ‘State point.’ But 
Hickes insisted that only official lepudiation of the 
deprivations could heal the schism, and the distinct 
Nonjuring episcopal succession which his view 
required had been secured in 1694, when he and 
Thomas Wagstafle became suffragan bishops of 
Thetford and Ipswich. Here again difierence of 
opinion had appeared. The consecration, author- 
ized by James and Bancroft, was performed by 
Lloyd (to whom Bancroft had delegated his metro- 
jMlitan authority in 1692), Turner, and White, 
But Frampton held aloof, and Ken only reluctantly 
consented. The proceeding involved continued 
schism, and its claim to legality— based on Henry 
VIII. ’s Act for Suffragan Bishops — was not undis- 
puted. Yet the ‘ Hickesites,’ between 1713 and 
1741, carried out further consecrations, continuing 
the episcopal line till the death of Robert Gordon 
in 1779. The new prelates, however, were bishops 
‘at large,’ without territorial title, though Jeremy 
Collier, after Hickes’s death, styled himself ‘Piimua 

l^eanwhile yet Mother controversy had arisen. 
The Prayer Book of 1662, with Kettlewell’s form 
of recantation for converts, satisfied the early 
liturgical demands of most Nonj urors. But Hickes ; 
used the Communion Office of 1549, and after hia 
death (1715) a reform movement began, culminat- 
ing in the compilation, by Collier, T. Brett, and 
others, of a new Service Book (1718) based on the 
1549 Prayer Book, but enriched from primitive 
liturgies. Four *Usa<jes’ — the mixed chalice, 
players for the faithful departed, prayer for the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the consecrated 
elements, and prayer of oblation of the consecrated 
elements— were thus adopted, sometimes even de- 
clared necessary to salvation, by ‘ Usagera.’ ‘ Non- 
IJsagers’ rejected them; or at least condemned a 
view branding as schismatics Romanists, Anglicans, 
and even most Nonj uxors. The Scottish bishops, 
invited to decide, named a mediator whose at- 
tempted compromise failed. Both parties conse- 
crate bi8ho|>s to maintain their views, and only 
in 1732 was ritual unanimity attained through the 


‘ Instrument of Union,’ restoring the 1662 book on 
condition that it should be so used and interpreted 
as to satisfy the Usagers on the four crucial points. 

No important event marked the later history of 
the English Nonjurors, but meantime they had 
long negotiated for union with the Orthodox 
Church, failing, however, completely — mamly 
through the demand of the Eastern patriarchs for 
unconditional submission, 

Episcopal succession tee English Nonj urors,— 
i. The regular, succession.— 

1694— Q-eorge Hickes (f 1716) ; Thomas Wagsfcaffe 
(t 1712). 

1713— r ' - -.r-*- Hawes (t 1722); 


1716— T' I ..'j ' Henry Gandy 

cr 1734) 

1721— H'll-iah Bedford (t 1724) ; Ralph Taylor (f 1722). 

1722- ,ic; .) Guihn (1 1731). 

1725— March Henry Doughty (t 1730); May John 
Blackbourne (t 1741); June, Henry Hall 
(t 1731). 

1727— Thomas Brett, jun, (t before 1743 ?) 

1728— March* Richard Rawhnson (t 1755); December: 

George Smith (t 1756). 

1731— Timothy Mawman (t '0* 

1741— Robert Gordon (f 1779). 

ii. The lan .gular Si'ccs.ssiONt> —(a) For America.— 

1722-Il'char(i WeJton(t 1726); John (?) Talbot (t 1727) 
(o) To cu>->y on *he Usager party — 

1733- lloger Laurence (t 1736) ; Tnomas Deacon (t 1768), 

1752— Ken ricic Price (f 1790) 

n ~P. J BroAiie(»aid to=LorJ John Johnstone, son 
of the Mauims of Anna’'dale, 1 1779). 

17&0- vVilliaiii Canw light (t 1799). 

3795 — Girnctt(+ •’) 

? — ('ruiiL' (t IMw). 

2 . Scotland. — In Scotland the almost universal 
rejection of the oaths by the clergy, including 
every bishop, on the one hand, and the re- establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism, on the other, created 
conditions unparalleled in England. No ‘ Church 
point ’ of the English type was possible. Yet almost 
the whole Episcopal Communion was involved in 
the ‘State point.’ Anne, indeed, allowed a tacit 
toleration, though the Toleration Act of 1712 
nominally enforced the oaths and prayers. But 
her death, the T5, and (after a peacetui period) 
the ’45 brought ever more harshness to bear on the 
Church, culminating in an attempt to destroy^ it 
altogether. The share of Churchmen in Jacobite 
risings — though far slighter in 1745 than in 1715— 
was both a cause and a consequence of this severity. 
Hence the decline of Jacobdtisra and the accession 
of George III. — resolute for toleration — were epoch- 
making in Scottish Church as in English political 
history.* And the recognition of George by the 
Scottish bishops when the Young Pretender died 
ended the northern Nonjuring movement. 

Meanwhile Scottish Non jurors had both influ- 
enced and been influenced by their English brethren. 
Archibald Campbell and James Gadderar, Scottish 
bishops ‘ at large’ living m London — Campbell for 
life, Gadderar for many years— had supported both 
the Usages and the negotiations with the Eastern 
Church, and with others haa helped to consecrate 
English bishops. Conversely, the Usages problem 
—complicated by the question whether bishops 
should again become diocesan (though no regular 
royal nomination or conff^ d^Hire was available) or, 
as a college, should jointly rule the whole Church — 
divided the Scottish N on jurors. They too produced 
two sets of bishops — Usagers and diocesans o. Non- 
Usagers and collegers. But here again a com- 
promise, favouring the diocesans, established final 
peace in 1732. To the Scottish Church Gordon, 
the last regular English Nomuring bishop* com- 
mended his dwindling flock. To the single-handed 
action of the Scottish Campbell— an irreconcilable 
Usager— the English Nonjurors owed an irregular 
episcopal succession lasting from 1733 to 1B05. 
And from the Scottish Churdi Amermaa 
Colonies finally secured a renewal — in canonical 
f^ion— of the ahorfe-lived line of bishops irregu- 
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larly founded by the English Nonjnror R. Taylor 
in 1722. 

Litbrattob. — ^T. Lathbunr, Bist. of the Nonjurors, London, 
1846 ; J. H. Overton, The Nor^vnor^, dc (the notes afford 
a good guide to works on the ino’.oiiioi ), S L. Ollard and 
G. Crosse, Diet, of English , do 1M2, a.*. Tne 

subject is also partially trea Ld .n Jjuc- of the k-td I'g 
jurors, notably in the biogir.’i'h'tu of Ken by ‘A I-.i‘uian’ 
(J, L. Anderson)^, 2 vols., do- j-oCi; and L. H. Piuiuptre-, 
2 vols., do. 1890. Nonjuror writings—especially those of Brett, 
Collier, Dodwell, Hickes, C. Leslie, and Spinckes— illustrate 
the various controversies. 

Charles J. B. Gaskoin. 

NON-RESIST ANCE.—See Resistance. 

NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX. — See 

Communistic Societies oe America. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

—See Panjab. 

NORWAY.— See Teutons. 

NOSAIRIS.— See Nusairis. 

NOSE.— -The nose is important from an anthro- 
pological point of view, since the variations of its 
form afford an index of race. In the skull the 
shape of the nasal bones and the nasal opening are 
expressed in figures as the nasal index — in other 
words, the relation between the height from the 
root of tlie nose to the anterior nasal spine, and 
the breadth of the bony mass. The skull may be 
platyrMnian (flat-nosed), leptoihinian (long-nosed), 
or mesorhinian (medium-nosed), according as the 
breadth of the bones and opening is greater or less, 
this forming an invariable criterion of race. 
Negroes, Austialians, and Bushmen are platy- 
rhinian (61 *7 to 53*7), Mongolians are mesorhinian 
(5*2*1 to 50*1), and Caucasians are leptorhinian 
(47*9 to 42*2). In Hindu literature the nose is de- 
scribed as one of the nine (or eleven) portals of the 
body, or one of the apertures of the head.^ These 
portals or cavities aie divided into those above and 
those below the navel, pure and impure respec- 
tively.® The nose, being above, is one of the pure 
apertures. The ^atapatka Brahmana says : 

‘That part of the vital air which is immortal is above the 
navel, ana streams'out by upward breathings, ’ 3 i.e. from nose or 
mouth. 

In the OT strength is expressed by forcible 
breathing from the nostrils (Job 39®^, Ps 18^®). 
The importance of breathing through the nose, not 
through the mouth, was already recognized by the 
Ajoierican Indians, as noted by G. Gatlin, who 
wrote a small book on the subject. In accordance 
with the belief in monstrous races current in an- 
tiquity (see Monsters [Ethnic]), we find an occa- 
sional assertion of the existence of noseless tribes 
who * draw breath through two holes,’ as Benjamin 
of Tudela alleges of the Turks of the steppes, a 
people with mesorhinian skull, naturally regarded 
as noseless by an observer accustomed to more 
shapely noses (cf. § 3 for noseless ghosts).^ On the 
other hand, extravagantly long noses are some- 
times attributed to mythical hemgs — e.g., the nose 
of the Nmrse Huldre folk is very long, reaching to 
the saddle-pommel.® 

I. The odour of the sacrifice,— Whatever later 
notions may have attached to burnt sacrifices, it is 
probable that the early idea was that the smell 
rising upwards with the smoke was pleasing to the 
gods. 

In the Babylonian flood-story Utnapisbtim offers sacrifice and 
* the gods smelt the sw’eet savour; the gods gathered like flies 


1 Bhagana-d-Gltd, v. 19 {SBE viii. [1882J 65) ; Katha Upani- 
?Ocf, V. 1 (SBE XV. [1884] 18). 

2 J/anw, v. 132 (SBE xxv, [18861 192), 

3 SBE xh. [1894] 267. 

4 lUnerarium, tr. A. Asher, London, 1840, p. 83 ; cf. PC^ i, 
38$. 

5 FL XX. [1909] 827. 


over the sacrificer.* In the corresponding Hebrew narrative, 
when Noah offers burnt-offerings, Hhe Lord smelled the sweet 
savour* (Gn S^i). Generally it is said of burnt-offerings and 
of incense that thev are ‘ a sweet savour before the Lord/i ju«t 
a« offciinps ou high places vsere ‘sweet savour’ Lo idoii 
(I:A 0^3) When God is dispka-r d w itli Israel, lie 11 represent od 
a.1 saving, * I will not ihe saiour of jo.ir sweet odours’ 
(Lv 2631), *I will smell no sweet savours in your solemn 
assemblies ’ (Am 521). .Similarly, Homer describes the savour of 
the sacrifice mvolved in s-roke PM'endmg to lieaven,2 and the 
Zulus burn incense with the caul of tne sacrificial beast to give 
to the spmts a sweet savour-S Both Origen and Porphyry 
maintained that the demons were nounshed with the fumes 
and smoke of sacrifice and incense, and waited in the region of 
the air for these, presumably inhalma: them with nose and 
mouth.4 The idea is finely spiritual i/ed in Ezekiel (2041), 
where God says of Judah, ‘ As a sweet savour will I accept you,’ 
and by St. Paul, who says of Christ’s sacrifice that it was ‘ to 
God for an odour of a sweet smell’ ([Eph 62), of the faithful 
that they are * a sweet savour of Christ unto God' (2 Co 2i3), 
and of the gifts sent by the Philippians that they are * an odour 
of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God’ 
(Ph 418), 

Gods and spirits, like mortals, loved sweet- 
smelling odours and disliked evil odours. Hence 
they were pleased with incense, and malodor- 
ous fumigations were commonly used to drive ofi 
demons, though pleasant odours sometimes have 
this effect (see Incense, § 2). 

2. Salutations with the nose. — One curious form 
of salutation found among several peoples is that 
of smelling each other or of rubbing noses. The 
custom is found in N. Asia and America, in Poly- 
nesia and parts of Melanesia, in the Malay Arcm- 
pelago, in New Guinea, amon^ aborigines of India, 
m Madagascar, and sporadically elsewhere. 

The Eskimos mb noses and draw the palms of their hands 
over their faces.* With the Laplanders each man lays his 
right hand on the shoulder of the other, and places the point of 
his nose on that of the other, rubbing them, ivith the ivords, 
’’Well, Weill’ 3 The custom is found among the Samoyeds,' 
and E. Petitot reports it of the Den4s and Dmdjie of the north- 
west of Canada,* and it is alleged of the Blackfeet Indians 3 
In New Zealand and m the Pnendlj Islands the noses are 
joined (honnf) and the one rubs the ocher’s hand on his nose 
and mouth.io Similar customs are found in manj* others of the 
Pacific groups n The Samoans join noses, at the same time 
giving each other a heartj smelps in Astrolabe Bav, New 
Guinea, the natives squeezed the nostrils with the forefinger 
f.”! ‘■h-nrh of the ri?'-tb'ird to the navel with the 

r » o\ !'• arid jrr;:’ i'“ ga u-.r..'. Jo n “gnoses without 
r 1 1 g «- ...?o 1 ’•-.‘I o.i (1 1‘ ' ( .-.‘I A 1-’ .ndersin former 

t i. 1* s’**' ■ ui(lifcd<'‘-cr ■■ ’ the parting or 

greeting ceremony, alorg with strong inhalation. A person of 
loner stai'ori ..nielJs the foot of a chief.i® Rubbing noses is 
met with in New Guinea, as well as in the Aru Islands and 
Buru (among women) i* Among the Malays smelling is the 
usual form of greeting, the words ’smell’ and ‘greet’ being 
interchangeable. The head and neck are embraced and the 
smell inhaled.i7 In Celebes at the departure of friends there is 
a general nose-rubbing — ‘the Malay kiss’ — ^and the Burmese 
phrase, ‘Give me a smell,’ is the equivalent of ‘Kiss me.’ 18 

icf. Ex 2918.25, Lv 19.13.17 2318, Nu 153 ctu. Cf 1 S 2619 
* Let him accept (= smell) an offering,’ 

2 II. 1. 317 ; cf. Lucian, de Sacrif, 9. 

3 H. Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 
1870, pp. 11, 141, 177. 

4 Origen, Exhort, ad Mart. 46 ; Poinph. de Ahst. ii. 42. 

® F. W. Beechey, Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Behrings Strait, new ed., London, 1831, i. 242, 351 ; H. R 
Rink, Danish Greenland, do. 1877, p. 223; E. Petitot, Les 
grands Esquimaux, Paris, 1887, p. 63. 

6 J. Scheffer, Bist. of Lapland, Eng. tr,, Oxford, 1674, p. 317 ; 
Globus, xii. [1867} 52. 

7 M. A. Castren, Reisen im Norden, Leipzig, 1863, p. 268. 

8 Petitot, p. 58. 

9 T. Waitz and Q. Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1859-72, iii. 136. 

10 E. Tregear, JAl xix. [1890] 113 ; H. Ling Roth, ib,, p. 166. 

W. Wilson, Missionary Voyage to S. Paeifis, London, 1799, 

863 (Society Islands) ; B. H. Lament, Wild Life among the 
Padfis Islands, do. 1867, pp. 18, 296 (Marquesas, Penrhyn 
Island) ; cf. W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, do. 1830, li 11. 

13 G. TumertNinefeen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 
346, Samoa a Hundred Tears Ago, do. 1884, p. 179, 

18 JAI Vi. [1877] 108. 

14 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 1830-31, iv. 288. 

1* T, Williams, Fiji am the Fxnans, London, 1858, i. 162 ; 
A. St. Johnston, Camping among Cannibals, do. 1883, p. 302. 

16 J. Chalmers and W. W. Gill, Work and Adventure in New 
Guinea, Ijondon, 1885, p. 151 ; B. .Andree, Ethnographiscke 
Parallelen und Vergletehe, Leipzig, 1889, p. 226. 

17 J. Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, London, 
1820, i. 100. 

18 A. R. Wallace, Malay Archipelago, London, 1869, ii. 152 ; 
Andree, p, 224. 
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With them, as with the Chittagong Hill people, the mouth aiid 
nose are placed on the ^heek of the other person and a strong 
inhalation takes pl.ict.J The Kh; oungtlia adopt the same 
method of greeting.^ Among the Mongol tribes and with the 
Chinese (only as an act of love) the nose is placed on the cheek 
and inhalation follows. 

I'lioiigli iii(*>e methods of salutation vary, it is 
probable that all are connected with the act of 
smelling each other on meeting or parting. The 
sense of smell is much stronger with savages than 
with more civilized men. The smell of the human 
body, or of various parts of it, different with 
different ra,ces, is agreeable to many, whether on 
normal or abnormal grounds.® Whether or not 
the smelling of a person in greeting is associated 
Ttvith a recognition of him through the sense of 
smell, as H. Spencer maintained,^ it is certain that 
it must have some agreeable sensations for those 
who practise it. 

There are numerous instances of this ’ a Mongol father smells 
from time to time the head of his youngest son as a mark of 
affection a father in Timorlaut smells and fondles his child ,6 
Isaac smelled the smell of Esau’s raiment on Jacob, and com* 
pared it to ‘ the smell of a field which Lord hath blessed.’ 7 

The salutation by smelling might easily become 
conventional— a mere rubbing or touching of noses, 
or laying the head on the shoulder of a friend, as 
with the Ainus of Saghalien.® 

3. N ose>ornaments. — The piercing of the septum 
of the nose, less usually one of the alse, is found 
very generally in some regions, but only sporadi- 
cally in others, and with some peoples not at all — 
6.g., Fuegians, Andamans, Polynesians, nearly all 
N. American tribes, and most of the higher races. 
The piercing, which is often of a ritual character, 
has for its puri>ose the wearing of some ornament 
in the hole thus formed — a piece of wood or bone, 
feathers, or metal a ring). The peoples 

among whom this custom is found are the Austra- 
lians (almost universally), jjeoples of Papuasia 
(Solomon Islands to New Guinea), wild tribes in 
Malaysia, some African tribes (Bushmen, some 
western Negro and Bantu tribes), tribes of N.W. 
America, tribes in the interior of S. America, 
Hindus, and formerly the Jews and some other 
Semitic peoples. 

In Australia a piece of w'ood or bone, or, on ceremonial 
occasions, feathers or pieces of twig, are worn.® W'omen in the 
Lower Murray River tribes wear a little nng of bone.io The 
pieicmg is usually ceremonial. In New S. Wales the medicine- 
man goes througli a series of contortions on the ground, pre- 
tending to suffer pam, and is then delivered of bones— those 
which the boys are to wear. The boys are told that the more 
the medicine-man suffers, the less will they suffer, n Among 
the Kurnai the piercing occurs before initiation. With the 
Wurunjern old men do it for boys, old women for girls.^s With 
the Arunta and other tribes the piercing of a girl’s nose is done 
by her husband, w ith the Kaitish by the wife’s father. 13 Among 
some of the tribes the nose-peg is merely ornamental, but, as 
special objects are sometimes inserted at ceremonies, this may 
not have been its only purpose. A medicine-man in the Warra- 
munga tribe wears through the nose a kupitja^ * the emblem of 
his profession and very closely associated, in some mysterious 
way, with his powers as a mraicine-nmn.* It is mswie of fur- 
strmg, coated with grease and red ochre, and is held in great 
reverence.i4 The natives of Gippsland believe that those who 
have no nose-peg will suffer in the other world. In some of the 
tribes the mother flattens the nose of the child ; the insertion 
of the nose-peg also aids this.is 

Among the Papuasians from the Solomon Islands to New 
Guinea a pin is usually worn in the septum. Among the Motu 

1 T. H. Lewin, Wild, Races 0 / S.E. India, London, 1870, p 
46 

2 Ih, p. 118. 

8 0. Stoll, Das GescTiUchtsleben in dtr Volke^sychclogie, 
Leipzig, 1908, p 302 ff. 

Principles of Sociology, London, 1893-96, ii. [1893] 16. 

B G. Timkowski, Travels through Mongolia, Eng. tr., London, 
1827, i. 196. 

^JAI xiii. [1883] 20. 7 Gn 2727. 

8 JAJiii. [1874] 237. 

2R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, London, 
1878, i. 278 ; N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, do. 1906, p. 
68; Spencer-G^€n*>, p. 616 ; E. Palmer, JAI xiii. [1884] 286. 

18 Brough Smyth, C 277. 

11 J). Colims, Account of the English Colony of New Wale^t 
London, 1804, p. 866, 

12 Howitt, p. 740 f, 12 Spencer-G31en*>, p. 616. 

14 Ib, p, 484. 1® Brough Smyth, i. 274. 


(British New’ Guinea) the pieicing occurs at the age of six.i 
I Should a child die before then, the operation is performed on 
the corpse Here the reason is that those whose noses are not 
pierced cannot enter into bliss, where, curiously enough, spirits 
are noseless. The unpierced must go with ghosts possessing 
noses to a place where there is little food 2 So, among the 
Koita, corpses with unhored noses have the operation performed 
on them; otherwise in the other world creatures like slow- 
worms would be attached to their nostrils.s In the FJ\ River 
distnct children of both sexes have their noses pierced, for 
scandal would otherwise arise, and an unpierced person could 
not marry. At the piercing, which is done by the mothers 
father or uncle, a feast is given. The nose-omament is a piece 
of wood three-quarters of an inch in d’ameter with p'.e''cs cf 
shell at each end.4 In Mahuiag artl M.ir.ilug, Torres Soiii.r'-, 
the septum is pierced when the child is a foriij-g'-*. old. Long 
nose-ornaments are worn on festal oocas.cui'* ■> f’l Torr»,s Island 
a nng is worn. In the Solomon Islands the tip of the nose is 
pierced and a pm inserted ; in New Bntain the side of the nose 
is pierced.3 In Torres Straits Islands, where the skull is pre- 
served, it is sometimes pven an artificial nose of wood and 
beesw’ax, or, as in New Guinea, a very large ornament is fixed 
to the nasal cavity.7 

The custom is found among the wild tnbes of the Malay 
Peninsula (Semang, Sakai), a quill of porcupine or a piece of 
bone or stick bein^worn 8 

Passing to Afrii^i^mong the central tribes (Machmga, Yao, 
and Nyasa groups) wbmen pierce the left side of the nose at the 
age of eight and wear ih it later a metal or ivory ring. They 
are laughed at if the right side is pierced.® Among the western 
tribes, Bantu and Negro, nose-ornaments are common, but 
sometimes, though the septum is pierced, no ornament is worn, 
as in the Congo Free 8tate.io Nose-piercing is also found among 
the Bushnien.3l 

Among some of the north-western tribes of America—Aleuts, 
Kutchin, etc.— the piercing of the septum was general, and 
the wearing of a quill-hke shell.l® The interior tribes of the 
Amazonian region perforate the septum to receive straws, 
feathers, and other ornaments. Among the Nhambiquiras this 
is confined to the men.13 

It is in India among women that the most elaborate nose- 
omaments are worn, their form varying according to caste and 
position. Here the piercing is found on the right wing of the 
nose, or with Muhammadans in the Panjab on the left wing. 
The picrcmg is performed in infancy. Special re'^neot i«i paid to 
a woman’'- iiose-r.pg A «-:ranger 11 . noi mention ii, and is 
a sign of WLcld.vl li.'ippines'' Shi'ah wotoii rciro’e u ju 
M un'arram as a s’gn of mourning. 14 

The Hebrew's probably derived the custom of wearing nose- 
nngs from their Semitic kmdred. Whether, among the latter, 
they were generally worn by men is uncertain. In Jg 824 
Ishmaelite men seem to wear ffiem, and Pliny also refers to the 
custom among men. In the OT the practice among the 
Hebrews is confined to women.iB guch a ring, often of large 
size, was a valuable present from a lover (Gn 2447), and some- 
times more than one were worn, hangmg from the ate, not from 
the septum. This ornament was much valued, perhaps as an 
amulet as well as an oraament.i3 The Talmud forbids nose- 
rings to be worn on the Sabbath. The Mishna.h describes them 
as one of the ornaments liable to become unclean.i7 in modern 
Egypt nose-rings are worn by women of the lower classes, 
usually through the right ala. The ring is of brass or gold, 
sometimes with pendent beads.i8 They are also worn by 
Bedawi women. 

While ornaments are liable to be attached to 
any part of the body, and while it has been 
thou^t that the idea of ^v’earing nose*rings may 
have been suggested by the fact that they w'ere 
put through the nose of cattle (this does not 
account for nose-sticks and the like), it is possible 

1 Howitt, p. 742 f. ; Thomas, p. 20. 

2 J. Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, London, 1887, p. 
168 f. ; JAI vii. [1878] 434 f. 

3 0. G. Scligmann, The Mdanesians of British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p, 192. 

4 J Chalmers, JA I xxxiil [1903] 121 f. 

3 A. C. Haddon, JAI xix. [1890] 370. 406, 431. 

8 Eandbooktothe Ethnographical Collectiom, British Museum, 
London, 1910, p. 120. 

7 Cambridge Anthrop. Beeped, to Torres Straits, Reports, \ . 
[1907] 258 ; Handbook, p. 144. 

8 W. W. Skeat, JAI xxxii. [1902] 132; cf. ih. xxxix [1909] 
145 (women of the tribes of Ulu Plus, Perak). 

8 H. S. Stannus, JRAI xl. [1910] 316. 

Vi Handbook, pp. 231, 240; E. Torday and T. Joyce, JRAl 
xxxvii, [1907] 147. 

41 Handbook, p. 212. 

13 Stoll, p. 108 ; Handbook^p. 267. 

15 Handbook, p. 279 ; T. Boosevelt, Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness, London, 1914, p. 208/ 

M StoU, p. Ill ; H. A. Bose, JKA Jxxxvii, [10071 266 ; RR i. 48. 

16 Gn 24«, Ex 8622, Pr iiw 2612, ig Ezk 1619. In some of 
these passages there is ambiguity, as the seme word may mean 
* ear-ring.* 

WW.R. Smith®, p.4£S. _ ^ , 

17 Of. T, De Mnoey, * Toilette of the Hebrew Lady,* Works, xi. 
I1862J121f. ; JEix, 880. 

18 B. W. Lane, Modem Mgyptiaiu^, Loodo®^ 1846, id. 224. 
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that, like labial ornaments, nose-ornaments and 
piercing the nose had a magical origin. The nose 
is one of the spirit-entnes of the body ; hence, like 
mouth-ornaments, those of the nose may have 
served the purpose of amulets to prevent spirits 
entering by the nose when breathing (see Mouth). 
The purposes alleged of the nose-ornament with 
some Australians and Papuasians (see above) are 
perhaps secondary. Yrjo Him points out that 
savage face-omaments, wood or Done, in nose, 
mouth, ears, etc., give an appearance of strange- 
ness to the face and hence attract eyes which 
might otherwise regard it with indifference. They 
have the effect of charming.^ Nose-ornaments are 
of wood, shell, pearls, feathers, bones, teeth, and 
metal. Sometimes they serve as distinctive tribal 
marks, or are worn by one sex, or only after 
marriage,^ 

The nose is sometimes ornamented by paint- 
ing or tatuing, or by cicatrices. It may also be 
further deformed by flattening or by slits The 
Miranhas of Brazil incise the alee and turn them 
over.® Some castes in India slit the alee in con- 
nexion with religious usages.^ If the passage in 
Lv 21^® means ‘slit nose’ rather than flat nose, 
such a mutilation prevented a man from being a 
priest. 

4. Sneezing.— Superstitions about sneezing are 
found in ancient and modern times, and also 
among the lower lacos. 

The Greeks re^ranied &nee7n’pr a®: a favourable omen, or as 
dvvme.f' ‘For Suiucnidas the Lo\C!» have sneezed,’ and of a 
bridegroom il is sa’d ‘Some good spii'b sneered out on thee a 
blessmgf.’« Penelope sa\s, *My son has sneezed a blessing on 
all m> words.’ 7 Generally the sneezer was saluted wnth 
Zev <r<a8ov \ So the Romans saluted the sneezer with Sat%e or 
wished him health 8 With the Hindus sneezing is connected 
with demoniacal influence—a spirit entering or lea\iiig the 
nose, or being expelled from it. The formula! on sneezing aie 
‘lave I answered bj ‘ With \ ou ' or * God bless vou ”.01 ‘ God 
be praised I ’ The last is lluhammadan, and -with Muh aiumacians 
it is customary to wa*?h the nose out with water because the 
devil visits it at night 9 In Eg\ pt, when a man sneezes, he says, 
* Praise be to God ' ’ Each one piesent sa\s, ‘God ha\e mercy 
on you ! *, and he rephes, ‘ God guide us and guide j'oa ' ’ In 
certain cases in Hindu belief sneering is ominous ;e g.,ii one is 
beginning work and bears ano.ner sneeze, it is necessary to 
begin over again. Snocimg at a threshold is urilucki In 
ancient Peisia it was necessaiy when sneezing to recite one 
Tatha ahU vairyo and one Ashem whu^ because there is a fiend 
in the body as well as a fire or disposition or instinct of sneezing. 
This wages war with the fiend, and sneezing means that the 
fiend is coming out. When another hears the sneeze, he also 
utters the same prayers 12 The Jewish f irm’da r.rds one 

sneezing is called Asusa, or ‘Health.' T'.*' v. ■- ‘Your 

health ’ ‘ God bless you ' *, ‘ For life I ’, or ‘ t'oi a i life ' ’ 

The sneezer usually cites Gn 49 ^ 8 , and, when the bystanders 
bless him, replies, ‘ Be thou blessed 1 ' 

A legend in Fvqe Eltezer sajs trat until Jacob’s time man 
sneezed at tne end oi Ins In'e and then died. Jacob was, how- 
ever, granted time co mate his will, and now illness alw'ays 
precedes death. Hence, when one sneezes, the wish is uttered 
‘For life 1 so that the sign of death may be changed to that of 
Kfe. 

In medissval and later folk-custom in different parts of 
Europe similar formulas have been in use — ‘Helfiu Gotl’, 
‘Chnstiuhelfe^’, ‘Gothelfedirl’, ‘Beusteadjuvetl’, ‘Gesund- 
beit * God bless you t’, * Bless you 1 ‘FeliciU I’, etc.i4 Sneez- 
ing was sometimes regarded as a momentary palsy.is In early 
Christian times the sign of the cross was made, but later 
ecclesiastical advice was nob to regard sneezings. 

I T. Him, T&e Orpins of Art^ London, 1900, p. 208. 

? O. Hovorka von Zderas, Milmvaig&n. der anth. GeseUschaft 
in Wien, xxv. (18^3 fasc. 4 and 6 ; see also L* Anthropologic, 
vii. [18981 234. 

s Jj'Anthropologiet vU. 234. 4 Stoll, p. 111 . 

5 Xenophon, Anad, iii. in 9 ; Arist, Prol>, xxxui. 7. 

8 Theocr. vii 98, xviil. 18. 7 od, xvii. 641. 

8 HJV' xxvin. 2 ; Apul. Metam. ii. 211 

8 PJR 1 . 240 f . ; W. ward' A Viezo oftheEist.j LUeraturCy and 
Rehgion of ike Eindoos^y London, 1817, i. 142. In one of 
Somadeva’s tales the spirit of the air says, ‘ When he enters 
into his private apartment, be shall sneeze a hundred times ; 
and if some one there does not say to him a hundred times, 
“ God bless you,” he shall fall into the grasp of death.’ 

Lane, li. 16. 11 PR i. 241- - 

12 Sad Dary vii. Iff. iSREicsdv [1885] 265). 

i^JEh.255. 

14 j. Grimm, Tenionic Mythology y tr. J. S Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, hi. 1116, iv. 1637 ; PC^ i 102. 

16 Grimm, iil 1116. ^emo S. Eligiiy in Grimm, iv. 1737. 


With the Zulus sneezing is a good omen, as it is a sign that 
the idhlozhi {manes) are with the sneezer, and he returns 
thanks. If a child sneezes, the people say, ‘Grow 1’, as it is a 
sign of health. Christian Zulus sav, ‘ Preser^’e, look upon me ! 
or ‘Creator of Hea\en and Earth ' ’.l In Guinea, when a chief 
sneezes, all wish him happiness and pro^'pemy.s In Samoa at 
sneezing the bystander said ‘Life to you' 8 (for Indonesian 
beliefs see BRE vii 236). The Koita of British New Guinea 
regard sneezing in sler-p as a sign that the soul has come back 
to the bodj\ 1 / one does not ‘>i.eeze for some weeks, this is a 
bad sign— the soul must be far away .4 So, with the Z ilus, if a 
man is i” and does not s»-''‘C7e, it is thought that 'J.e di-c' t-e is 
great )methi'C=; si'n / -ig is ('f bad omen. In Tonga, if one 
-neezirs wb’’.-'' star. i;ig on an expedition, it forebodes eMl.s In 
Old Calabar people say, -.‘Far from you with gestures as if 
warding off evil, when children sneeze, and in New Zealand on 
similar occasions charms are said to prevent evil .6 

Thus the rationale of the practice varies, though 
in its origin it is connected with the presence of 
spirits, their entrance or egress from the body. 
According as the spirits are good or had, sneezing 
will be regarded as wholesome or the reverse. 
Where it is thought that the soul is itself returning, 
the omen will be good (cf. the sneezing of the child 
restored to life by Elisha [2 K 4®®]) ; but, if the soul 
is leaving the body, it will be bad (cf. the Jewish 
tradition above). Perhaps a sneeze was legarded 
as dangerous because it might expel the breath or 
soul, man’s breath {i.e. life-breath) being in his 
nostrils (Is 2^3 • see Mouth, §3), just as yawning is 
dangerous for this and other reasons.^ 

Omens are drawn fiom sneezing. 

The Negroes of Jamaica think that, if your nostrilb jtch so 
that you sneeze, some one is backbiting you .8 In N Carolma, 
if you sneeze when eating, vou will hear of a death 2 Other 
German omens aiethat sneezing while putting your shoes on 
IB a sign of ill-luck, or, it y ou are telling something and you 
sneeze, your asseition IS true, 01 (Eslhonian), if two pregnant 
women sneeze together, they ^v^ll have daughters, but sons if 
their husbands «ne*,/e.io llany other such oiiiens exist Omens, 
usually of a triiial character,ii are also diawri irom an itching 
nose. ' 

Tn connexion with the idea that the soul is 
entering or leaving the body at sneezing, it is 
noticeable thar some savages believe that it may 
find an exit by the nose just as it does by the 
mouth. Hence the nostrils of a dead or dying 
man are sometimes held or closed (along with the 
mouth) to keep his soul in, either to benefit the 
man or to prevent its issuing forth and carrying off 
the souls of others.^® In Celebes fish-hooks are 
attached to a sick man’s nose to catch the issuing 
soul.^® Eskimo mourners or those who prepare the 
body for burial plug the nostrils, lest the soul 
should find an exit and follow the dead. Instances 
of a savage sleeping with nose and mouth covered 
to prevent the soul leaving are known. Again, as 
the breath from the mouth may contaminate sacred 
objects, so also may breath from the nose. Hence 
both are covered in certain rites. 

S- For nose-bleeding many medico-magical cures are current 
among the folk— holding a living spider tv isled up in a linen 
cloth to the nose (Roumania) ; the use of ihe Bible and key 
(England); the use of a bloodstone, allowing the blood to fall 
on it, then placing it down the back ; as the blood dres, so does 


1 Callaway, p. 222 ff. 

2 W, Bosman, in J. Pinkerton, General ^Collection of , 
Voyages, London, 1808-14, xvi. 478. 

8 Turner, Nineteen Tears in Polynesia, p. S48. 

4 Seligmann, p. 189 f. 

6 W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga 
IslandB, London, 1817, 1 . 456. 

8 E. P. Burton, Wit and Wisdom from W. Afnca^ London* 
1866, p. 873 ; E. Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the 
Neio Zealamders, do. 1856, p. 131. 

7 Cf. PR L 241; PC^ i. 102 ; Lane, ii. 16. 

8 EL XV. a904] 76. 8 FLR iv. [1881] 94. 

10 Grimm, iv. 1785, 1788, 1843. 

11 See FLR iv. [1881] 94 ; FL xui. [1902] 50, xv. [1904] 94, xvi. 
[1906] 76, xxlii. [1912] 462, xxiv. [1913] 90, 227. 

12 E. Modigliani, Un viaggio a Nias, Milan, 1890, p. 283 ; M. 
Eadriguet, Les derniers Sauvages, Pans, 1882, p. 245 (Mar- 
quesana) ; Annales de la Prop, de la Foi, xxxu. [1860] 439 (New 
Caledomans) ; A. d’Orbigny, L* Homme am&ricain, Strassburg, 
1840, ii. 241, 257 (Itonamas, Cayuvavas), 

13 GE^, pt ii.. Taboo, London, 1911, p. 80. 

14 Bulletin of American Museum of Nat Hist, xv. [1901] pt. i 
144 ; 6 RBEW [1888], p. 613 f. ; 9 RBEW [1892], p. 426, 

16 See Mouth, 5 3 ; ERE iv. 603a. 
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toe bleediuff (Cambridg-eshire); writing the name on one side 


6. The phrase in Ezk 8" in connexion with sun- 
worship—* they put the branch to their nose’— has 
been explained with reference to the Zoroastrian 

Teilntfeaf;®^^^^ ^agian 

Literature £ r4i;i7riir/oiv-5-R. ‘ Ifasenffruss » 

in ^Mknographimhe ParalUkn und Vergleicke,new^ se? 
X^ipzig, 18S9; H. Lirg nsQm 

164 ff.; E. B Tylor, / . - . . ■ ■ i . 

hmd^, London, 1870, cn. m. ■ ■ . -^TisL of Mmi^ 

der\^T'' ’iT/M'/r® Hovorka von Zderas, ‘ Verzierungen 
[ 1895 ] Gesellsehaft m 

^5?/ /w 'r/7?' '/^ 9 Matenals for the 

Mist, cj Man, Jl.'iliiav, ^o■.a '’'.'ot.'i, 1863 ; PC3 1 . 97ff 

na^e^given to 

the adherents of Novatian, a distinguished Roman 
theologian and presbyter of the 3rd centuiy His 
^se IS remarkable in that his secession had nothin<r 
to do with his teaching, but was the result of 
disputes, personal and disciplinary, within the 
orthodox Churches of Rome and Carthage ; it is 
remarkable also as an instance of a characteristic 
doctnne being developed to justify a separation 
which Imd alieady been earned out. To under- 
stand the schism, it is necessary to consider the 
events m Rome and Carthage of the yeai-s 250 and 
251. One oi the hrst victims of the Deoian perse- 
Jabian, bishop of Rome, who suflered 

.1 5,™"? his place could 

not be hlled, and there is evidence of a stniffule 
among the leading piesbyters for the direction°of 
the policy of the Church and the ultimate succession 
to the bishopiic. The first to take the lead was a 
, grossly illiterate peison, the author of viii m 
the collection of St. Cyprian’s letters. That letter 
was the beginning of Cyprian’s troubles. It was 
adoressed by the presbyters of Rome to the pies- 
byters of Carthage, and advised them to act as if 
both sees were equally vacant. Cyprian had (in 
obedience to a vision, as he believed) secreted him- 
self at a distance from Carthage, and the spokes- 
man of Rome regarded this as an abdication which 
was as efiectual as the martyrdom of Fabian to 
make his see headless. It is needless to enter into 
the dispute in Carthage, where the bishop and the 
majority ox the presbyters were soon at strife over 
the terms on which Christians who had lapsed into 
paganism through fear of death should be restored 
to communion. Cyprian took a sterner line than 
the clergy. The confusion at Carthage became 
intolerable, it was largely due to the encourage- 
ment which Rome had given to the clergy against 
their bishop. There was a change in Roman pohey, 
and therefore also a change in its spokesman. 
Novatian became the leader. He had strong clain»s 
to the position, and therefore also to succession 
when an election should be possible, to the see^ 

He was a distinguished theologian, and the only 
one of the Roman clergy, so iar as is known, 
who could speak with authority on the topic. His 
orthodoxy was above suspicion ; his doctrine was 
deiived from that of Tertullian, on which he bad 
made a ceitain advance. It is tiue that his Christ- 
oiogy, like that of all theologians before Chalcedon 
w^ m some measuie tentative and contained hints 
which might be developed into conclusions that 
were, m the future, to be regarded as heretical; 
but It would be an anachronism to suppose that he 

3cxiii, [19123 2S3, 349 * 
other instances in W. G. Black, Poli-MedmJ, Lok^n! 

London, 1913, p. 

P* H. Toy B correction of the text (J^Bi u. 
1463), they are a stench in my nostaiJs.^ 
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srK£,tis.* £'.t"ss s"i 

by tke fact that 
advanced against him as a 
presbyter. He was regarded as a grave, learned 
and consistent minister and teacher. Especially 
It must be noted that his doctrine on the pomt 
V here he vvas, as a schismatic, to vary from the 
qf the Church was as yet precisely 
that of St. Cypnan. The bishop of Carthage in- 
the lapsed must be 
So t^ol’t^T?® T®®*^®>'ed to communion. 

AcTrlf'i, 1 , 5 f'j. Cypnan was taking. 

As yet he had not discovered that the Church w£ 

n'riif ' -.V?f r • . ^^® “ A 

“® ^®“‘®”‘ ''lew, and that generally 
held concemins the restoration of penitent 
adulterers to communion. P«nneni; 

f®, “ Churchman that he 

stood as a candidate for the see of Rome. His 
iival was Cornelius, an equally ie.ipected presbyter 
®’PT®:’®nt!y of longer standing. 'The 
e eetion was held, after the slackening o? perse- 
^1- We know nothing <5 the 
proceedings, save that both candidates claimed to 
have been duly elected, and that both were eonse- 

‘beir supporters. 
Those who thus sanctioned the election of Cornelius 
were much more numerous than those who upheld 

dull ^Wi’ "‘b-lAs of the latter, if be were 

wp’e not dimmished by the fact that 
the bishops who consecrated him were few in 
fWirlio recognized court to winch 

tol il/ validity of the success- 
ful c^<..date vould m due time be demonstrated 

XT® Roman community. At 
first it seemed that Novatian's chance was good. 
IJie majority of the confessois, those who liaxl 
the ate persecution, \vere on his side, 
and they weie the most respected members of tlie 
tlmicli. Hut local opinion was guided in ereat 
measu^re by the decision of the leading clmiches 
elseivhere. Both rivals at once sent clerical mes- 
great sees to announce their election, 

* holders of those sees had at once to maku 
^ minds. Not only the emissaries but otheX 
Christians fpm Rome would certainly visit thei^ ' ^ 
cities, claiimng communion on the ground of c«5iir 
mendatory etters from either NovStmn or 
1ms; and the letters of one or the other mufj be 
lepudiated. The two great Eastern sees defied 
difierently. ^abius of Antioch took tlie p4rfc of 
Novatian. His ( iiaracter and motives are^ -Cbove 
suspicion, and, since he had evidence befor e h hn 
which IS now lost, we must assume that tlidf^e Xs 

agooddealto be said on behalf of Novatian 

that he had been duly elected. Bion'iJ^ of 

^!!® ^^pported 

Xhristian 


^ course ana 
Cornelius. But he bore himself with ‘TJhristian 

which he 

of convLSal^prietp^ld 

might reply that he could not desert 

or sanction, by withdrawing his ciait*'®cSto“ 

gumption of m office to which 

lawfully elected. But Dionysius h^J 

that the affair should be compromfei ^ " ^iena- 

tion of boft competitors, and ^ve 

expected that his kindly 

Its tone, however, proves that 
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on Novatian’s character that were being 
'made by his rival. There remained one Church 
whose importance and whose nearness to Rome 
rendered it necessary for each candidate to gain 
its adherence. It was that of Carthage. We have 
seen that Cyprian, its bishop, had been involved in 
grave difficulties with his mergy, in which Rome, 
led by Novatian, had taken his side. But Cyprian 
was still engaged in warfare with the majority of 
his clergy, lie ignoring their existence and tney 
professing (as Rome had once done) that he had 
vacated his see. The leader of the clergy was 
Novatus, whose name has been confused by Euse- 
bius and others, to the darkening of the story, 
with that of Novatian. The two men were known 
to each other, for Novatus had visited Rome during 
the vacancy and had been courteously received by 
Novatian. The latter had approved Cyprian^s 
policy in regard to the lapsed and disapproved the 
laxity of Novatus and his colleagues. He had also 
reco^ized Cyprian as bishop ; but there was 
nothing strange in his welcome to Novatus, for he 
may well have thought that Cyprian was acting 
unconstitutionally, or at least harshly, towards 
the clergy of his Church, and that, in the interests 
of future peace in Carthage, it was well to keep on 
good terms with both parties in the conflict. This 
relation of Novatian with the clergy of Carthage 
won him their support as soon as Cyprian had 
adhered to Cornelius. There, as at imtioch and 
Alexandria, the messengers of both rivals had 
appeared, and claimed recognition. For a while 
Cypiian ’withheld his decision. Cornelius, we 
know, was made anxious by the delay ; probably 
Novatian was hopeful. But, when Cyprian had 
made up his mind, he expressed himself with as 
much vigour as Cornelius could have wished. And 
it must be said that both Cyprian and Cornelius 
used to the full the licence of the age. Vitupera- 
tion was a department of the art of rhetoric as 
taught in the schools, and need he taken no more 
seriously when employed by a Christian writer 
than when Demosthenes or Cicero used it to dis- 
, credit an opponent. It was the ordinary missile 
\ of controversy. The charges against Novatian 
^ either related in the main to circumstances of his 
\haptism which had been condoned by the bishop 
who admitted him to orders, and therefore could 
0 longer be pleaded against him, or were reflexions 
pon his courage in the peisecution, and are lefuted 
oy the fact that his chief supporters were the con- 
^ fpssors, who must have known how he had borne 
liiis^self and were the last of men to tolerate in 
their bishop a lower standard of loyalty than their 
own.. But the breach between Novatian and 
Cypi^an was now impassable, and, in obedience 
to a principle common to both, each henceforth 
asserfed that the other was outside the Christian 
Churci|, Their test of membership was that of 
commopion. Cyprian was in communion with 
Cornelius, who, according to Novatian, was not 
bishop Rome ; therefore, according to Novatian, 
CyprianVas not a bishop of the Catholic Church. 
Accordiiiffi to Cyprian, Novatian, being out of 
commun%n with his own Church as represented 
Com^us, its bishop, was out of communion 
with the Ifcole of Christendom. It was common 
ground thm a local church must have a bishop, 
and therefoffi Novatian procured the consecration 
of one of tife party of his ally, Novatus. This 
party provide the new bishop with an organization 
in working orler, and including a majority of the 
presbyters of Carthage, who had already, and on 
independent gmnds, reached the conclusion that 
Cyprian had v»ated his see and was no longer 
bishop. I 

This consecration of the new bishop, Maximus, 
in Carthage, tools place in 252, and from that time 


the schism, represented by bishops in Rome and in 
Carthage who claimed to he the true bishops of 
those sees, was incurable. At first it seemed that 
the chances of the two Churches were about equal. 
But in this year, 252, Fabius of Antioch died, and 
his successor reversed his policy. And very quickly, 
actuated by motives of which we are uninformed, 
the Roman confessors, or at least the great majority 
of them, transferred their allegiance to Cornelius. 
There is no reason whatever to think that they 
were wrong in doing so. But Novatian could not 
see the matter in that light. He held that he had 
been validly elected and tlieroforctliat communion 
with himself was a necessity for Christians. Num- 
bers Avere not the test, and those who deserted him 
unchurched themselves. He still had considerable 
support. In 254 we find Marcian, bishop of Arles, 
the most important see of Gaul, in communion 
with him, and Cyprian 'writing {Ep. Ixviii.) to 
Stephen, who had lately become bishop of Rome, 
urging him to initiate a movement at Arles for the 
consecration of a new bishop there Avho should he 
in communion with themselves. We do not know 
the sequel, hut there can he no doubt that there, 
and universally, the Novatianists Avere excluded, 
hut stiU claimed to he the true Chuich and pro- 
Auded for their continuity by consecrating for them- 
selves bishops. That their numheisAvere consider- 
able and their extension Avide is eAddent, but Ave 
have no means of estimating the size of their 
Church. It is only by accident that Ave hear of 
their existence in various regions; e,g,y their 
presence in Spain is proved by the controversial 
'writings against them of Pacian of Barcelona in 
the second half of the 4th century. They were 
strongest in Asia Minor, where tne Montanists, 
attracted by their claim to purity, seem to have 
fused Avith them ; and the nearness of that region 
to Constantinople gave them Aveight in the great 
doctrinal controversies. 

With the claim to purity we come to what grew 
into the raison of Novatianism, though, in 

fact, so far as Novatian was concerned, it Avas an 
afterthought, and not the occasion of his action. 
We have seen that he began by agi*eeing Avith 
Cyprian, and with the general opinion of Christen- 
dom, that, though lapse into paganism Avas a sin of 
the greatest giavity, it Avas not unpardonable. 

! But, Avhen his schism was final, though his breach 
Avith the Catholic Church was due to a dispute 
upon a historical fact, whether he or Cornelius had 
been duly elected, it Avas inevitable that difterences 
should arise, and that he should detect fresh errors 
in the society which had rejected him. He found 
one in this very matter of the lapsed. The Church, 
he came to teach, was defiled by restoring those 
who had been guilty of such a sin. It did not 
cleanse them ; it shared their guilt. The un- 
pardonable character and the contaminating nature 
of the sin became for the folloAvers of Novatian a 
cardinal doctrine; not that they denied God’s 
power to forgive, but they denied His gift to the 
Church of that poAver. This contamination was 
unending ; it passed from generation to generation 
of those who received communion or orders from 
the persons Avho had contracted the original defile- 
ment. ^ There AA^as thus a second barrier between 
Novatianists and the Church ; the latter had not 
only erred in rejecting the laAvftil ministry, and so 
cut itself off from Christ, but it was also involved 
in a guilt from Avhieh no power on earth could 
relieve it. As the original, the historical, question 
lost its interest through the lapse of time, the 
latter doctrine became the conspicuous differentia 
of the Novatianist Church. 

In all other respects its development followed 
the same lines as its rival. Novatian’s oAvn the- 
ology, boxroAved from Tertullian, started his Church 
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on a coarse of thought which led to full agreement 
with that which prevailed at Nicsea in 325. It 
may be that, conscious of rivalry, the smaller body 
made it a point of honour not to fall behind in 
doctiine ; in any case, the Church of Novatian had 
its day of triumph when Constantine called in 
Acesius, its bishop of Constantinople, to advise him 
as an impartial expert in his dealings with the 
bishops of the greater Church who were at strife. 
Acesius^s verdict was for the doctrine of Athanasius, 
and, though he gave no satisfactory answer to 
Constantine’s natural inquiry why, seeing that 
they believed alike, the two Churches did not 
coalesce, and had to endure the emperor’s taunt, 
‘Set up your ladder and climb to heaven alone,’ he 
and his followers had earned the gratitude of the 
orthodox. Therefore, during the dominance of 
Arianism, from the reign of Constantius to that of 
Vaiens, they sufiered from persecution equally with 
the orthodox, and, when the victory of Athan- 
asianism came with Theodosius, they were tolerated 
and even favoured. They seem, at least in Con- 
stantinople and Kome, to have been an educated 
and influential body, with weight beyond their 
numbers, though in each city they had several 
churches. Monasticism ^rew up among them as 
early as among the Catholics. Of distinctive prac- 
tices we hear as little as of distinctive doctrines, 
apart from the great harriers between them and 
the lest of orthodox Christendom. There is some 
evidence that they dispensed with unction at 
baptism, and some of tnose who represented the 
former Montanists retained certain Montanist 
peculiarities. But the Novatianist community 
was singulaily free from internal differences, and 
nothing unworthy of its claim to purity is recorded. 
To a body so respectable and so orthodox in doc- 
trine it was natoal that advances should be made, 
and the Council of Nicsea, in its Sfch canon, even 
offered to recognize the orders of Novatianist 
clergy. 

This was the consistent temper of the Catholics 
till, with the death of the generation that had 
known tfie Arian strife, the Novatianist services to 
orthodoxy were forgotten. In 412 the Western 
emperor Honorins issued a severe edict against 
them, and the popes of the 5th cent, consis- 
tently aimed at their suppression. In the East 
they were suffered to remain in peace a little 
longer, and the interest in their concerns taken by 
the historian Socrates has raised the suspicion that 
he may have been one of their number, and cer- 
tainly show's that it was safe for a literary man to 
sound their praise. The storm came in the middle 
of the centuy when Cyril in Alexandria and 
Nestorius in Constantinople, agreeing in intoler- 
ance, denied them the opportunity of public wor- 
ship and strove to force them into conformity. 
But they maintained their corporate life in many 
places. There is evidence of Novatianists in the 
6th cent., and perhaps in the 7th, and probably it 
was ratlier to the general collapse of the ancient 
society than to the efforts of their adversaries that 
their fanal disappearance was due. 

LiTKRATCitB, —Eusebius, II^ (letters of Cornelius and Dio- 
nysius) ; Cyprian, JEpp. ; Pseudo-Cypnan, ad yovatianutn 
printed in Cyprian’s works) ; Socrates, HE , Sozomen, HE ; 
Pacian, OpvsctUa \ numerous references in all the ecclesiastical 
writers of the 4th and 6th centuries. Modern Church histones 
and histories of doctrine deal fully with the subject ; the best 
recent treatment is by A Harnack, in JPRE^, 

E. W. Watson, 

NOVEL.— See Fiction, 

NUBA. — I. Geographical distribution and 
organization. — The Nuba may he regarded as the 
Negro ox Negroid aborigines of Kordofan, although 
at the present day the northern half of this area 
is inhabited by Arabic-speaking tribes professing 
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Islam, so that Bar Nuba, the country of the Nuba, 
occupies only the southern half of the administrative 
province, extending over 2^® of latitude fiom about 
12^® to 10“ N. Even so it includes some 50,000 sq. 
miles, being bounded on the east by the ShBluk 
territory fringing the west bank of the White Nile, 
on the south by Lake No and the Bahr el-Ghazal, 
and on the west by Bar Honir and Barfur. But, 
since southern Kordofan is a great plain dotted 
with isolated hills and ranges, and the Nuba are 
essentially hill people, they actually inhabit only 
a small part of this area. Although it would be 
out of place to discuss the mixed Muslim popula- 
tion of the flat country, it may be said that, 
except in the case of some of the smaller and 
weaker Nuba hiDs \Ybere intermarriage has taken 
place, they have not exerted any great influence 
on the hill-men. Indeed, it is surprising to find 
that even in northern Kordofan, wdiere the country 
has come thoroughly under Arab influence, traces 
of the older religious and social systems persist, 
while on some hills many inhabitants show Nuba 
physical characters. On the other hand, there do 
not seem to be any northern hills on w'hich non- 
Arabic lan^ages are spoken, even where the re- 
mains of the old religious beliefs exist, as, 
on Jebel Kaja (about 14® 30' N.). It is far other- 
wise in the south, where the Nuba, though raided 
for cattle and slaves, have retained their indepen- 
dence, for even under Bervish rule the Emirs sent 
against the Nuba did little more than reduce the 
more exposed hills, in some cases carrying off* 
almost the whole population. 

North of the twelfth parallel foreign influence is 
pronounced; even in Bruce’s time^ Jebel Tegele 
aud Jebel Baier had been overrun from Barfur and 
Sennar alternately, and had furnished a garrison 
to the latter province— or kingdom, as it then was. 
The inhabitants of the hills lying between the 
eleventh and twelfth parallels, though less* sophis- 
ticated than their northern neighbours, are by no 
means as unaffected as the hill-men further south. 

It does not appear that any recent physical, 
cultural, or linguistic influence has been exerted 
on the southern Nuba by the Shiiluk, whose 
villages form a line along the White Nile to the 
south-east of Bar Nuba, nor by the Binka and 
Nuer to the south. 

As customs vary from hill to hill, and even in different com- 
muDities on the same hill, it may be as well to state that the 
present writer has visiteti the following hills, Amira, Konndi, 
Elin, and Talodi, all in the extreme south of Dar Nuba, and 
has had opportunities of obtaining information from natives of 
Kanderma, Kawarraa, Tiramandi, and Dilling, the last lying 
just north of 12’ N. lat. 

One of the most remarkable features of Bai 
Nuba is the multiplicity of languages spoken 
within its bounds. The inhabitants of hills only a 
few miles apart may speak languages mutually 
unintelligible, and even on the same massif — when 
this is of moderate size — there may be two or 
three communities speaking different languages 
and coming little in contact with one another, 
though their habits, customs, and beliefs are funda- 
mentally the same. 

A good example of the prevailing condition is offered by Jebel 
Elm. The Elm, said to be the original inhabitants of the jehel^ 
have been forced to cede the best part of it to the Lafofa, who 
came from the neighbouring Jebel Tekeim. The Eliri have mixed 
with the * Arabs ’ below to some extent, and now inhabit a small 
village high up on the je&ef, a few houses close to the Lafofa 
village, and a settlement at the base of the hill, A few Ehri 
men speak the I^fofa dialect, though none of the Lafofa pro- 
fess to understand the Eliri dialect, and only two or three 
mixed marriages are recorded. On the same about 6 
miles to the west, is Talassa, where the Korongo dialeot is 
spoken, the founders of this community being »ativ«i of Jebel 
Koroi^o who were joined by refugees from various northern 
hills which had been attacked by the Dervishes. 

At least sixteen languages are already known in 

1 J, Bruce, to MiKicmr fAs 8 owm of tho 

ikJinburgh, 1^90. 
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southern Kordofan, and, if a few of these should 
prove to he only dialects, this can hardly he the 
case with the majority. 

This brings us to one of the outstanding diffi- 
culties connected with the Nuba, viz. their wide- 
spread confusion with the Barabra or Berberines, 
the inhabitants of Kubia north of the fourth cata- 
ract — a difficulty which makes it necessary to 
define the position of the Nuba at some length and 
as precisely as possible. Apart from the fact that 
Dar Nuba is even now one of the least known parts 
of Africa, the confusion is due, at least in part, to 
writers who have insisted on applying linguistic 
criteria to determine the ethnological position of 
the Berberines and the tribes of northern Kordofan. 
Frederick Muller formed a Nuba-Fulah group of 
languages to include the Barahra dialects and 
Fulah. Keane rejected this view almost with 
scorn, but, on account of similaiities in the lan- 
guage, or some of the languages, spoken in northern 
and central Kordofan to those spoken by the 
Barabra, did not hesitate to proclaim the essential 
unity of the Barabra and the tall black Negro hill- 
men of Kordofan. The confusion may have been 
increased by the similarity of the names Nuba and 
Nubia, for German scholars actually speak of the 
Barabra dialects as ‘Nuba Sprache.’ In any case 
it is not difficult, in the light of fuller knowledge 
of the Nuba themselves and of the history of 
Kordofan, to explain the similarity of language 
which misled Keane. This will be referred to 
later ; meanwhile it may be pointed out that the 
difference between the present-day Barabra and 
the Nuba of Kordofan, as shown by physical 
measurements, is confirmed by a whole senes of 
characters not susceptible to expression by measure- 
ment. The Nuba is stoutly-built, muscular, and 
so dark-skinned that be may be called black ; the 
Berberine is of slight, or more commonly medium, 
build, not particularly muscular, and in skin-colour 
varies from a yellowish to a chocolate brown. 
The hair of the Nuba is invariably woolly ; that of 
the Barabra, though approaching the Negro in 
individual instances, is commonly curly or wavy, 
and may be almost straight, while the features of 
the Barabra are not uncommonly absolutely non- 
Negroid. 

Thus there can be no doubt that the two peoples 
are essentially different in physical characters, and 
the same holds good on the cultural side. The 
Barabra scar their faces in the manner common to 
the Beja and riverain tribes of so-called ‘ Arabs ’ ; 
they cwcuincise their youths and mutilate their 
girls, but they do not cover the bodies of their 
women with cicatrices or remove their incisor 
teeth, nor do their women perforate the lower lip in 
order to wear a lip-omament. The Nuba do not 
circumcise their boys or mutilate their girls, but 
practise the remaining deformations mentioned. 

To return to the Uncage : if the speech of the southern 
Nuba be compared with dialects f Mahass, Suhkhot, etc.) spoken 
by the Barabra, it will be found that the inhabitants of the hills 
of southern Kordofan situated but little north of the Bahr el- 
Ghazal hare a language, or rather a series of languages, with 
grammatical structure and vocabularies which do not resemble 
the Berberine dSalects. The communities of some of the hills 
are as yet unaffected by northern influence, as is showm by the 
fact that the men sfcUl go absolutely naked and uncircumcised 
—the very first result of Arab (Muhammadan) influence being 
the assumption of at least a minimum of (flothmg and the 
adoption of circumcision. The resemblances foimd betw’een 
the languages of the Barabra and the Nuba of northern Kor- 
dofan are, in fact, due to foreign influence, to which the more 
northern hill-men have been subjected for a considerable 
period. It has long been known that the southern Barabra of 
Donffola Province are keen traders ; indeed, the traveller m 
Koroofan soon comes to recognize that these folk have exerted 
a susttdned and increasing influence for a considerable time 
As might be expected, this influence is most marked in the 
north, where important settlements of Barabra have long 
existed, but there is no doubt that it has penetrated deep into 
the heart of Kordofan to a degree not commonly realized, and 
it is this pacific and mercantile penetration that must be held 


responsible for the similarities which have been discovered in 
the Berberine and Nuba languages. So much evidence in 
support of this opinion, which apparently has not previously 
been put forward, will be found in MabMichael's recent work, 
TAe Trtfies 0 / Northern and Central Kordofdn^ that it will be 
sufficient to note that passages confirming this view occur in the 
writings of El Tunsi (referring to about 1784-86), Euppell (1829), 
and Pallme (1839).i But, although some of the languages of 
northern Kordofan and even of northern Dar Nuba may show 
resemblances to the Barabra dialects, the languages of southern 
Dar Nuba are quite unlike these both in structure and in 
vocabulary. In the Berbeiine dialects grammatical changes in 
both nouns and verbs are produced by suffixes ; in the Nuba 
this is done by initial change. Moreover, in the latter, alliter- 
ative assonance prevails to a considerable extent; eg., the 
p\\xxB\ot6alanga 30 te (Eliri), *a good club," is mala^iga tndte.^ 
Turning to the vocabularies of seven lan^ages published by 
B. Z. Seligman — and for the moment neglecting the most 
northerly— the most that can be said from the point of view of 
affinity with Barabra is that there are a few words scattered in 
the lists which might be connected with Nubian or Arabic 
Kawarma, the most northern of the languages investigated, 
show's a decided Berberine influence. 

The position may perh^s best be made clear by a considera- 
tion of the numerals. The most southern hills have special 
words for the first numerals, but form 6 by x+1, 7 by x-f-2, etc. 
This IS not a Berberine characteristic, though Kawarma shows 
a decided Berberine influence especially in the agreement of the 
initial sounds of the words, while the numerals given by 
Munzinger for Jebel Daier (about N ) show' merely 
dialectical differences from the Berberine 

It IS then obvious that there is the greatest difference be- 
tween the languages spoken by the Nuba in the far south of 
Kordofan and those used further north, the latter closely' 
resembling the Berberine. Moreover, in physical chai'acters 
and culture the Nuba stand absolutely' apart from the Barabra, 
SO that it is perfectly reasonable to conclude that the Berberine 
characteristics in the languages of the more northern Nuba'are 
due to the gradual penetration of Berberine influence, and are 
not due to the common origin of Nuba and Berberine. 

Each Nuba community is autonomous; there 
is no division into clans and no restrictions upon 
marriage other than those imposed by blood- 
relationship ; indeed, nearly all unions take place 
within the community. Women and children are 
well treated, property passes in the female line, 
and girls choose their mates and are allowed the 
greatest freedom ,* no bride-price is paid, and either 
party can break the marriage at pleasure, sepaia- 
tions and the formation of new attachments occa- 
sioning little or no trouble so long as tliey aie 
openly declared. This applies to the most southern 
communities ; further north, where a bride-price is 
paid, matters are less simple. 

I There is no definite evidence of the existence of 
totemism, but on Tira el-Akhdar and also on Jebel 
Lumun there are people who claim descent from 
leopards, and who will not kill leopards as other folk 
do. These man-leopards can make themselves in- 
visible at pleasure, and, even if speared, cannot be 
seen or tracked. N o difficulty ivS made about marry- 
ing into the leopard families. Although no man 
turns into a leopard without good cause, no one will 
go into a man-leopard^s house without an invitation 
lest he should come upon the owner while skin- 
chanmng. On Tira el-Akhdar there are also 
people descended from a species of snake called 
erunga, which is the family-name of the snake 
people. These folk can turn into snakes, and, if 
any one is injured by an erunga^ one of them spits 
upon and massages the injured part and the patient 
gets well. Probably exogamy does not prevail in 
either leopard or snake families. 

The regulation of public life is ultimately in the 
hands of the rain-maker and certain subordinates 
who are in fact his executive officers,® though, in 
some instances at least, they seem to partake of 
his spiritual authority and to be his assistants in 
the ntes of his office 

1 W. P. E. S. Euppell, Iteisen in Nuhien^ Kordofan, und den 
petraiscken Arabien, Frankfort, 1829 ; I. Pallme, Travels in 
Kordofan^ Eng. tr., London, 1844. 

2 S. H. Ray considers that certain forms of grammar seem to 
connect the Nuba languages with those spoken far away to the 
west and to the south, %.e. the Jolof (Wolof) and somewhat 
more indefinitely the Bantu. 

3 The men usually called mek and considered as chiefs in the 
intercourse between the government and the Nuba are, as a 
rule, executive officers of the kind indicated. 
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The Nuba are skilled and energetic cultivators, 
and possess only a comparatively small number of 
cattle, so that their herds do not take the great 
place in their life which cattle occupy in the 
thoughts and conversation of the Dinka and 
Shilluk. Nevertheless, only men herd the cattle 
and milk the cows, and, since on certain hills the 
initiation-ceremonies of the lads are connected with 
the cattle and take place in specially prepared 
cattle-kraals, it seems possible that at one time 
cattle may have played a larger part in the lives 
of the Nuba than they do at present. 

During recent years, and even now when j;)eaee 
has been established and the fear of Arab raids 
has been removed, the Nuba cultivate their grain 
upon the plateaux of their hills, or, if these are 
insufficient, constiuct terraces on which to grow 
dura. But there is reason to believe that at one 
time, before the Baqqara pushed their way into 
central Kordofan and began to laid the south, con- 
siderable areas of the plain in the neighbourhood 
of the hills were cultivated. 

At his best, i.e. on those lulls which have been 
strong enough to resist Arab influence, the Nuba 
is plucky and generous, and, when once his innate 
suspicion of strangers has been overcome, he is a 
cheerful companion and makes an excellent host. 
Both sexes are cleanly, and the condition of their 
settlements compares most favourably with that 
prevailing in the villages of the Nifotes. To a 
certain extent this may be due to the presence of 
the domestic pig which is found in their hills, but 
it is, in part at least, due to their being more par- 
ticular to keep themselves and tlieir huts clean. 
No rubbish or dirt is allowed to accumulate in the 
interior of their houses, and the women always 
wash their hands before grinding dura or prepar- 
ing food. 

2. High gods.— Although it is probable that all 
Nuba believe in an otiose high god, in practice he 
is overshadowed b^ the spirits of the dead, except 
perhaps in connexion with rain-making, while in 
‘some instances a powerful ancestral spirit seems to 
be confused with the high god, or has perhaps 
usmped his name. Thus, on Jebel Kawaniia, 
Jebel Kanderma, and Jebel Tira el-Akhdar the 
highest spiritual power is called Elo, but, while 
some at least of the Kawarma people recognize 
him as their ancestor who came out of the lock 
Eldu, and know the site of his grave, the inhabi- 
tants of the other two hills do not believe that he 
was human, and say that he lives in the sky with 
the rain which he sends. Nevertheless the Ka- 
warma folk invoke Elo at a ceremony held at the 
beginning of the rains, which has as its purpose 
the increase of the cattle. A bullock is killed and 
a bowl of native beer is passed round and over the 
body, while Elo is invoked, ‘Elo, we are hunOTv, 
give us cattle, give us sheep.’ So, at Dilling, umile 
some appeared to regard Belet as an ancestral spirit, 
some at least of his attributes are those of a god. 
He sends rain when the rain-maker asks it, and 
causes the corn to ^'ow ; he also gives increase of 
cattle and men. He inhabits (perhaps only at 
times) a holy cave called KuUgnala which would 
appear to be regarded as Tw^ala, ‘ the other world,’ 
or at least as its entrance. It should be noted that 
religion appears to be more developed in the 
northern hills of Dar Nuba than in the extreme 
south, though there is no reason for attributing 
this to Arab influence. 

On some hills the high god is invoked in oaths, 
as among the Lafofa, who swear by a sacred Are 
and by Kalo, who created all things and in who.se 
house (the sky) are the sun and moon. 

3. Eschatology and the cult of the dead. — ^The 
eschatological ideas of the Nuba, though fairly uni- 
form in principle, vary someAvhat from hill to hill. 


Generally speaking, the spirit or shade of the 
deceased is considered to remain in the grave with 
the body, yet the spirit can and does emerge to 
visit the village, and is seen by relatives and friends 
in dreams, but not otherwise. In spite of this it 
was sometimes said that nothing was known con- 
cerning a life after death, and that man was liter- 
ally ‘ as the beasts.’ It was especially on Jebel 
Eliii that this view was proclaimed ; but, even if 
some folk of the Lafofa and Eliri communities hold 
no formal beliefs as to the survival of any spiritual 
pait after the death of the body, the funeral rites 
of these people would alone suggest that the general 
opinion is that ‘jomcthmg per-ists after death As 
a matter of laci, t'se agno-lK ^ were relatively few 
in number. 

The animals killed at and after the funeral are 
for the benefit of the dead ; one informant went 
so far as to say that, if a bullock, or at least a 
goat, was not killed, the dead in the family grave 
would hold the new-comer to be a wretched fellow 
of no account. The near blood-relations of the 
deceased alone eat the flesh of these animals, and 
husband and wife do not partake of the flesh of 
animals killed for a spouse. If a bullock is killed, 
it is provided by a son of one of the sisters of the 
deceased. It appears that the relatives should stay 
in the house of mourning where the feast is to be held 
for the whole of the first night after the funeial. 

The southern Nuba bury in family-gi'aves shaped 
like an inverted funnel, the shaft, corresponding 
to the stem of the funnel, being so narrow that a 
living man can onW squeeze down with his hands 
above his head. The shaft is 6 to 8 ft. long, and 
expands below into a circulai chamber with sloping 
sides some 3 ft. high in the centre and perhaps 8 ft. 
across. In the middle of the floor, i,e, under the 
opening of the shaft, there is usually a moimd of 
earth £U)out a foot high. Any one loweied down 
the shaft naturally lands on this. When a bmdal 
takes place, a couple of men are lowered into the 
grave and Hiey receive the body, which is laid 
(whether on side or back is uncertain) at the peri- 
phery of the chamber. It is said that such family- 
graves occurred at least as far north as Dillmg; 
nevertheless, there is gi-eat variety in the mode of 
burial. Thus, on Jebel Nyema and Jebel Katla 
Kurun the grave is a short narrou -necked cell in 
which a single body is interred in the squatting 
osition, while at Beraeis, in the far north of Kor- 
ofan, the Nuba ancestors of thei>resent half-hieed 
population buried in the lateral posture w'ith limbs 
flexed. The body is commonly rubbed with oil 
before burial, but it is generally buried naked 
except for bead -ornaments. Yarious objects may 
j^aced in the grave, including a hoe ; those 
which are not of iron are broken, while iron ones 
(perhaps these, too, are destroyed) aie removed 
the next time the grave is opened, and the iron is 
woiked up into new implements, \n hich become the 
property of the sons of the sisters of the deceased. 
The more important the man, the greater the 
number of things buried mth him, and at Talodi 
it is said that, when a really notable man is buried, 
liis angar&h and shield are placed on his grave. 
Most of the graves actually seen had one or more 
gourds or pots upon them ; often these iiad been 
purposely rxoled. The whole matter of death cere- 
monial was summed up by a native of Jebel Tam- 
tam w^ho said, ‘The stronger the man, the more 
important he is both in life and after death.’ 
Hence, in most communities, vhen an ordinary 
man dies, there is only one big feast, which m held 
soon after his death, but for important men two 
or thiee feasts are held at intervals of aiiout a year. 
These feasts appear to be made in or near the 
liouse of the deceased. 

At Dilling the spirits of the dead are thought to 
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visit the living, especially at the time of the dura 
harvest. When the dura is cut, every widow 
believes that the spirit of her husband will come 
to her that night, so she sends her children away 
and prepares food and drink. She puts a clean 
mat upon the floor and sleeps naked upon it as if 
with her husband. A woman does this only^ for 
her first husband, and, although there is no idea 
of any congress with the spirit, her husband (if 
she has married again) would not remain in the 
hut. Mothers prepare food and a bed for a dead 
child in much the same way. 

On Jebel Kawarma live sheep, often as many 
as ten, are said to be put in the grave with the 
body as well as a hoe and other objects. The sheep 
are not tied up. The bead-ornaments commonly 
worn are left upon the body, which is wrapped 
in the skin of a pig killed for the purpose. The 
spirit remains in the grave and delights to look 
after the slieep, yet it comes out at times and may 
then be seen in dreams. If a ‘ big ’ man is seen in 
a dream, his relatives may pour a pot of merissa 
on the grave and sacrifice an animal at the door of 
his house, the latter custom possibly being due to 
Arab influence. 

The matrilmeal habits of the Nuba are specially 
well marked in their burial rites. Both men and 
women are buried with their mother’s relatives. 
The men of Jebel Eliri were at first reluctant to 
show their burial-places. This was the more 
remarkable because no difficulty was made in 
talking about death and burial customs. It was 
explained later that it was not customary to show 
the graves to strangers, and that the people them- 
selves did not visit them. 

On Jebel Korindi it was thought that death 
might be due to the dead calling the living to join 
them, and in one case an angareh^ with the dead 
body upon it was taken round to the houses of 
certain deceased who were supposed to have called 
the dead person to them. 

4, Rain-makers and rain-making'.— The rain- 
maker is the most important man in each com- 
munity, and the regulation of public life is ulti- 
mately in his hands, though he will scarcely be 
heard of by stranger'* until they have gained a 
considerable mea'^uic of the confidence of the 
people. In the old days the rain-maker was not 
allowed to go to war, and every eflbrt was made 
to protect his person against accident, the reason 
for this being that each succeeding rain -maker 
incarnates the spirit of a great and long-dead 
predecessor. The rain-maker is not the only 
practitioner of magic; there are experts in other 
departments, but these have nothing like the same 
influence and do not at present demand considera- 
tion. Far below the rain-maker in importance 
there are certain men who are more or less re- 
sponsible for the temporal government of the 
community, and who formerly led the fighting 
men of t^eir/ri&eZ, though assuredly they would do 
nothing in opposition to the wishes of the rain- 
maker. When the rain-maker drinks and eats 
with other important men, he takes the first sip 
or mouthful and then tells the others to begin ; 
this makes even a sm^l quantity of food sufficient 
for all. On Jebel Eliri he keeps the large fire- 
sticks with which to make the fire on which oaths 
are sworn ‘ by this fire and by Kalo,’ and the 
plaintiff must pay him a fee before he will produce 
the sticks and Jkmdle the fire. 

In some communities, as at Billing, the rain- 
maker may not leave the hill, wdiiie on Eliri he 
may go no further than the grave of his great 
predecessor Geberatu (whose spirit is immanent in 
him), where he performs the rain ceremony. 

The power of the rain-maker and the other 
departmental experts of the Nuba is due to the 


immanence in their bodies of the spirit of a great 
predecessor in their own department of magic ; 
thus Koko, the rain -maker of the Lafofa of Jebel 
Eliri, is supposed to have in him the spirit of 
Geberatu,^ who lived three generations ago, and 
the remains of whose homestead still exist at the 
base of Jebel Eliri. According to the commonly 
accepted belief, the spirits of the dead cause the 
ancestral spirit of the expert, Le, the spirit of the 
great predecessor, to become immanent in the new 
expert. It is held that this occurs while the future 
expert is quite young, and the writer has more 
than once been told how a mother will wake up in 
the night to find that her child is not by her side, 
though he is there in his old place in the morning. 
She tells her friends, and it may he thought that 
the spirits have taken her child to make him an 
expert. It is believed that the spirits come to the 
experts in dreams and help them, hut informants 
frankly admitted that they knew nothing about 
this, foi, as one of them said, experts are not given 
to relating their experiences. The ram-maker 
may be a woman, as is the case on J ehel Kawarma 
at the present time, and as among the Lafofa three 
generations ago, when Nalu, the grandmother of 
Koko, was rain-maker. 

At Billing the rain is called ara^ and each rain- 
maker has immanent in him the spirit of Orsera, 
the first rain-maker. Soon after the death of a 
rain-maker his spirit becomes immanent in his 
successor, possessing him by night and causing 
him to shiver, groan, and shout. The next morning 
the assistants of the dead rain-maker are told that 
the oro (i.e. the ancestral spirit immanent in rain- 
makers of the tribe) has come to him. They take 
him to the holy cave Knlignala, which he enters 
and where he speaks with BeJet. When he comes 
out, they put round his neck a very old piece of 
(woven ?) material which is kept in the cave, and 
at the same time he is given certain sacred spears 
{oro) and a metal bracelet, said to have been the 
property of Belet, which are taken to Kulignnla 
whenever a rain-maker dies. The lain-maker 
keeps these spears in a special house, and uses one 
of them to kill the sacrifice at the rain ceremony. 
The house of the dead rain-maker is destroyed, 
and a new house built on the same site with fresh 
materials ; fox, if the rain-maker were to live in the 
house which belonged to his predecessor, he would 
soon die. 

The accounts of the technique of rain-making 

f iven below show very considerable variations on 
ifierent hills or difierent groups of hills. Each 
community 'makes’ its own rain, and no one 
seems to have realized that one rain-maker would 
be sufficient for each massif. On the contrary, 
the greatest wonders are told of rain-makers only 
a little way off. Thus, the Lafofa people believe 
that the rain-maker of Jebel Tekeim on the Eliri 
massif is associated with a ' red ’ snake, whose 
form he is said to assume at will. According to 

1 The -^ter first heard of Geberatu as a long-dead hero of 
extraordinary -msdom and foresight, who generations ago led 
tlie Lafofa up the jebely and it is certain that to most of the 
Iiafofa Geberatu is the mighty hero of a remote and almost 
legendary’’ age. When the name of the first rain-maker is 
asked, the answer is invariably the same, ‘ Geberatu,* yet Nalu, 
the sister of Geberatu, is still alive, though she is an old woman , 
and on the Lafofa plateau there are stiS standing the remains 
of Walls said to have belonged to a group of huts occupied by 
Geberatu after he and his people left their settlement on the 
plain below. Nalu, with whom the writer talked in 1910, cannot 
he more than 60 or 70 years old. It was not possible to discover 
how many years separated her birth from that of Geberatu, 
out, as she and the rain-maker had one mother, the maximum 
can scarcely have been more than 25 years ; probably it was 
less, and Geberatu must have been in his prime not more than 
60 or 60 y^rs ago. Thus, although Geberatu died within 
memor^y ofliving folk, and although his near relatives are still 
mive, the identity of the rain-maker is fast being forgotten, and 
for it there is being substituted the figure of a legendao^ hero, 
gifted with extraordinary wisdom ana foresight. 
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the Lafofa, the Tekeim people, to obtain rain, 
take milk and put it in a special hole high on a 
hill, where it is taken by the snake or rain-maker 
in his snake form. 

In connexion with the rain-making snake of this hill, it was 
extremely interesting to find an Jebel Kaja, in the far north of 
Kordofan, among a people who have been Muhammadans for 
some generations, that, though it is recognized that Allah 
sends the rain, a ceremony is held in honour of Oi to nionl-^ '\te 
Abu Ali, a great ancestor and rain-maker who '!.u nou d t* uui 
disappeared, and whose spirit still possesses folk at the cere- 
mony. But Abu Ali is also a great snake , indeed, in some 
’ll of tiiC Kaia ina^'Stfr‘^ is known only in that form, and, 
al'' '"i/n he has not Iklu seen since the Mahdiya, the yearly 
^ c-t*!' w.i\ i-j p lioimi. 1 *ri a!'d befoie a special hut built by the 
crevasse on the sacred hill which was his place. A goat is 
k rn'l h’r,“i '‘"5 f'sh being 

C'> < <“l ‘ 1 .i-'ic'.', . iv. - i ‘d til ■ by those 

concerned in the ceremony who become possessed by Abu Ali, 
who was described as ‘ riding ’ them 

At Talodi the rain-maker keeps in his house a potsherd on 
which lie three fragments of aura grinding-stones and one 
fragment of one of the larger stones on which the grain is 
ground To bring rain, he poms water on these stones inside 
his house and kills a ram or pig, cutting its throat in the 
central court of his house. The blood is caught in a gourd 
and brought outside the house, when first the rain-maker and 
then the people take sonic of the blood in their hands and flOing 
It in the au tow’ards tlie sky, and into the rain-maker's house. 
Then the ram-inaker takes a gourd of water and throws its 
contents toivaida the sky. Before he does this, the people 
howl as on joining battle, and the women shriek; only the 
rain-maker is sili > . ; a. k ■ a .» .11 > T i • ri n '”ho *’d cor''' 
the same day, or . I i , Oi d r.i -i • 

the potsherd and the atones on it are brought out of the dark 
comer where they have been kept, and placed where the water 
from the roof will drip on them during the whole of the rainy 
season. Then, when the crops are cut, the stones are brought 
inside the house. 

The rain-maker should stay in the house all 
the rainy season, leaving it only when absolutely 
necessary. A rain-maker will not give strangers 
{or any people other than members of his own 
family) anything to eat or the rain will not fall. 
The rain-maker takes merissa with others, but 
-^drinks first, and this blesses the liquor. 

The site of the rain-making ceremony of the 
Lafofa is at the foot of J ebel JEliri, where among 
the ruins of what was once a considerable settle- 
ment there are certain remains which are associated 
with Geberatu. These are : (1) the foundation of 
his house, showing lemains of large pots and of 
his granaries ; (2) his grave ; (3) a slab of rock 
near by, bearing the foundations of a hut in which, 
it was said, Geberatu made his rain-raedicine. 
These remains are excessively holy, and it was only 
after prolonged negotiations that the writer was 
allowed to visit them, and certain preliminaries 
(said to be those preceding the rain ceremony) 
were necessary. These included the sacrifice of a 
goat, which was eaten where it was killed in the 
pass above the remains, its blood being sprinkled 
on the rocks at the side of the track. It was not 
possible to ascertain anything as to the procedure 
of rain-making on this hill, but it appeared that a 
special hut or shelter (perhaps temporary and 
destroyed after use) would be erected not far from 
the site of the hut used by Geberatu for making 
rain, and in this the rain-maker would perfoim 
his office. 

At Dilling before the rain-making ceremony a 
clean vessel filled with beer is left overnight for 
Belet in his sacred cave. In the morning the bowl 
is empty, and it is supposed that Belet has drunk it. 

The following is an account in outline of the 
rain-making ceremony, but it must be remembered 
that it was given by a man standing in no specially 
close relationship to the rain-maker. 

Tb« ram-maker builds a special house, henceforth regarded 
as sacred, and provides a white cock and a virgin 8fa6'^:oat of 
any ooknur. His assistants make a hole in front of the sacred 
house and let the blood of the oock and of the goat run into the 
hole ; the ^dn, feathers, bones, and bowels also go m. This is 
aH done inrivat^ by night, and at the same rime the xain- 
makex puts some of bi» own dura and merma in Ihe hdte- 
Then, as it is b^fieved, the rain-maimr goes the same night to 
the cave Knhgnala and there oommnaes with Briet Alter this 


the ram comes ; if the dm a put in the ground by the rain-maker 
comes up well, all the country will have a good crop. The 
flesh of the goat and fowl is eaten by his assistants and by 
certain old men. 

5. Magic and departmental experts.— Although 
the rain-maker whose prayeis bring the rain is the 
spiritual and temporal head of the community, yet 
he has not universal control, for there are other 
departments each of which has, or may have, its 
own expert. On Jebel Eliri there are only two, 
but there is a larger number on more northern 
hills. On Jebel Ehri, where there is a ‘sicknevss 
expert’ and a * grain expert,’ the former, Deboi by 
name, is much looked up to, but little considera- 
tion is shown to the gram expert, perhaps because 
he is an old and feeble man belonging to the weak 
Eliri community. The position occupied by Deboi 
is pai ticularly interesting, though it is difficult to 
appreciate its significance. With the possible 
exception of a few old men who are his relatives, 
he eats alone, and he always drinks alone ; no one 
would touch msrissa from which he has drunk, for 
he hi|s the korgo (control?) of sickness and his 
mouth is *hot.’ Yet he is obviously a man re- 
spected and feared ; he exacts what seem enormous 
fees for curing people (whoever he treats is assm*edly 
cured, so many say), and does not hesitate to refuse 
to treat people who seem unlikely to get well. The 
writer feels tolerably confident that the awe in 
which Deboi is held is not due to his practising 
magic to induce disease or death, yet he cannot 
account for it, nor could his informants explain it. 
Probably the explanation of the matter is to be 
found 111 the remark that * the stronger the man, 
the more im^rtant he is both in life and after 
death,’ and Deboi is certainly one of the most 
striking people upon the hill. 

When a man is sick, some one, usually his imUvig (mother’s 
brother, sister’s son), takes some iron to the smith. This the 
latter makes into a bracelet, receiving a coniparativelj small fee 
of dura or something equivalent m value for his pains. The 
tmhxng takes the bracelet to Deboi, who puts it in the ashes of 
his sacred fire. Next morning the xmbing conducts the patient 
to Deboi, taking with him a sheep or dura and beans The 
patient does not go into Deboi’s house, but sits down under the 
tree near the special fire which Deboi has lighted earl 3 ' in the 
morning by rubbing together two pieces of iwood. The imMtig 
takes the offering into the bouse and Deboi bleeds the patient, 
the blood being buried in the ^ound. He then takes ashes 
from the special fire and rubs the wounds, mumbling charms 
meanwhile ; he also puts the Iron bracelet, now regarded as a 
potent amulet which must never be removed, on the patient's 
wnst. He then washes his hands and sprinkles the patient’s 
whole body with the water, telling him to go awa 3 -, for he is 
cured. After ten days, when the patient is better, he goes 
back to Deboi, who awaits him under the tree where he has 
again kindled a fire . Deboi pours some water over the patient’s 
head and tells him to go and have his head shaved. Young 
men go to Deboi before the ceremonial beating at the end of 
their first period of seclusion; he pours sour milk on their 
bodies, and they smear ashes of the fire on themselves to 
prevent them from feeling pain. 

The corn expert is an old and decrepit man, a 
native of the Eliri community. He has in hk 
house in special gourds a supply of dura of Ms 
own growing, which is mixed with the seed dura 
of the P^e^le of Eliri and Lafofa before planting. 
Both the sickness and the corn expert have within 
them an ancestral spirit, namely that of the 
original departmental expert ; but, though iron- 
working on Jebel Eliri is conducted in a small rook- 
shelter by one man, who besides smelting the ore 
performs a certain rite to ensure a good smelting 
year, the writer could not discover that any 
ancestral spirit was thought to be immanent in 
him. At Dilling besides the rain-maker there are 
corn, sickness, and war experts, in each of whom 
an ancestral spirit is immanent^ 

6. Oaths.— Reference has been made above {§ a) 
to the form of oath used among the Lafofa on 
Jebel Eliri. On Jebel Kawarma oaths are sworn 
upon a very old spear-blade kept by the rain- 
makei-. The man taking oath licks the blade, 
and, holding it to Ms throat, says, ‘ If I swear 
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falsely, may I be killed !* Sacred spears also 
exist at Billing, but the writer cannot say whether 
oaths are taken upon them as they are upon special 
iron bracelets and perhaps other metal objects 
which are the property or the rain-maker whose 
insignia they probably are. At Tasume on Jebel 
Talodi men swear by the earth, the formula being, 
‘ By this earth in which I shall be buried.’ 

Litbrattjrb. — Watkiss Lloyd, ‘ Notes on Kordofan Province,’ 
Geographical Journal, xxxv. [1910] ; H. A. MacMichael, The 


Tribes of Northeryi and Central Kordofdn, Cambndg'e, 1912 ; 
Werner Munzingfer, Ostafnkanische Studien, Basel, 1864; 
Brenda Z. Seligrman, ‘Note on the Language of the Nubas 
of Southern Kordofan,’ Zeitsokrift fur Kolonialsprachen, i. in 
[1910-11]; C. G. Seligman, ‘Some Aspects of the Hamitic 
Problem in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,’ JRAI xliii. [1913], and 
‘A Note on the magico-religious Aspect of Iron-working in 
Southern Kordofan,’ Annals of Archaeology and Ethnology, 

Vi. [1914]. C. G. Seligman. 
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Introductory (T. Davidson), p. 406. 

Aryan (A, B, Keith), p. 407. 

NUMBERS (Introductory). — i. Origins. — 
From our observation of the minds of children in 
learning arithmetic, as well as from the evidence 
gained among savage races, we may conclude that 
numeration ultimately depends upon the evidence 
of sense. The veiy names still used to denote 
lengths, such as ‘hand,’ ‘foot,’ ‘span,’ show how 
the ait of mensuration had its origin, and it is 
equally certain that arithmetic began by counting 
on the fingers and toes— by fives, tens, and twice 
tens, or twenties (quinary, decimal, and vigesimal 
notation). The next step to the primitive mind 
was the formation of numeral words, which served 
as numerals after their original sense was forgotten. 
Numeral figures began by the adoption of special 
marks for the fives, tens, hundreds, etc., leaving 
the simple strokes for the few units left over, as in 
ancient Egypt and Assyria, and our present Roman 
numerals. Another device was to employ the 
letters of the alphabet in their order to stand for 
numbers, as in the sections of Ps 119, which are 
numbered by the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Or the initial letter of the word for the several 
numbers might be used, as in the Greek inscrip- 
tions, X lOOOj etc. The Roman C has been 

understood to be the initial of centum, M, of mille. 
The history of the word ‘ calculate ’ (Lat. calculus, 
* pebble’) throws a light on the ancient use of 
pebbles for counters— a method of figuring system- 
atized in the Roman abacus, with lines of holes for 
pegs, the Chinese swan-pan, with balls strung on 
wires, to be found in our own infant-schools. The 
last stage is the invention of the sign for zero, or 
nothing, to show the empty column in the abacus, 
whether due to the Arabs, as we suggest in speak- 
ing of ‘ Arabic numerals,’ or to the Indians, as 
ascribed by the Arabs themselves. The quinary 
system is frequent among the lower races, among 
whom we find also the vigesimal system, but the 
more developed races show a preference for the 
more convenient intermediate decimal system. The 
Roman numerals, i., in, . . v., vi., . . x., xv., 
etc., form a quinary system ; the Gaelic ‘one, ten, 
and two twenties ’=51, a vigesimal; and we 
find a vigesimal system surviving in the midst of a 
decimal system, as in the French quatre-vingt- 
ireize^9d* The introduction of the late Latin 
dozena (Lat. duodecim) shows an apprehension of 
the practical advantage of counting by dozens. 
And we see a striking example of the vitality of an 
older system of numerals in the survival to this 
day of the so-called ‘ Anglo-Cymric score,’ a cor- 
rupted form of the Welrii numerals in doggerel 
rhymes, still used in Cumberland for counting 
sheep, and by children in their games in many 
parts of Great Britain and even America. Our 
own system of numerals is decimal, yet we find 
such survivals as ‘ three-score-and-ten^=:70. The 
scheme of grammatical number (singular, dual, 
plural), as in HebreAv, Greek, etc., has been in- 
geniously and plausibly explained as a survival of 


Semitic (W. Ckuickshank), p. 413. 


a primitive stage of thought when all beyond two 
was an idea of indefinite number. 

2 . Significance. — In the folklore of many peoples 
we find evidences of peculiar sanctity attaching to 
certain numbers, notably 7, 10, 70, and in a lower 
degree, 3, 4,5, 12, 40, and 100. In Scripture we 
find that some of the numbers are meant to be 
taken representatively rather than determinat- 
ively. The numbers 7, 10, 40, 100 are regarded as 
giving the idea of completeness— a notion found in 
the speculations of Pythagoras, the Gnostics, and 
even St. Augustine. Philo explains the six days 
of the Mosaic creation as not so much a chrono- 
logical succession as an order attached to created 
things; 6 is chosen on account of its perfection, 
and because it contains the male and female prin- 
ciples, being the product of 3 and 2, the first of the 
odd and even, or the male and female, numbers. 
The number 7 is an image of God, and is impressed 
on the universe, as well as on the bodily and 
mental constitution of man ; 2 is the image of 
matter, being divisible ; while 3 is the image of 
solid body, which has three dimensions. But 
among the numbers up to ten 7 alone neither pro- 
duces nor is produced, not being formed from any 
other number by multiplication. Everything in the 
kosmos is enamoured of 7 — the idea of the planets, 
as unity is of the fixed sphere. Such fantastic 
specnlations were carried further by many of the 
Kabbalists, but their conclusions may be neglected. 

‘Away with all niceties of Pythagorean calculations; all 
numbers are alike to me/ says Joseph Hall (Select Works, 
London, 1811, p. 610), ‘save those w'hich God himself hath 
chalked out to us.* 

3. Superstitions. — Folklore is full of supersti- 
tions about lucky and unlucky days. Eschew the 
fifth day, says Virgil (Georg, i, 277, 284), but 
choose the seventeenth. Hesiod (Op. et dies, 823) 
distinguishes between ‘mother-days’ and ‘step- 
mother’ days. Shakespeare notices the belief 
that there is luck in odd numbeis, Wt Virgil 
had already said ‘numero dens impare gaudet’ 
(Ec. viii. 75), and, accordingly, three threads of 
three hues are used in the thrice-repeated charm to 
draw Daphnis home. The number 3, or some 
multiple of it, is the most popular of mystic num- 
bers in Britain. It enters largely into all prescrip- 
tions of folk-medicine, while 7 hardly appears, 
except with reference to the personal healing 
powers of a seventh son. It is still counted 
peculiarly unlucky to be the thii-teenth guest at 
table, or to rent a house numbered 13. And few 
superstitions have greater vitality than the belief 
that there is grave danger to life in the attain- 
ment of the sixty-third year — the * grand climac- 
teric ’ of ancient medicine. 

* For the dales of men/ says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ are usually 
cast up by Septenaries, and every seventh year conceived to 
carry some altering character with it, either m the temper of 
body, nund, or both. But among all other, three are most 
remarkable, that is, 7 times 7 or fourty nine, 0 times 9 or 
eighty one, and 7 times 9 or the year of Sixty three ; which 
IS conceived to carry with it the most considerable fatality * 
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(Psettdodoccia Eptdemim^ bk iv, ch 12, Works, ed. S Wilkin, 
London, 1836-36, lii. 48). 

4 . Mystical numbers. — ^Another use of numbers 
has given rise to much perverse ingenuity. Thus 
the mystical number 666 , in Rev 13^^ is now usually 
read NeRON KeSaR, the Hebrew form of the 
Latin Nero Csesar ; 

N R 0 N K S R 

50+200+6+50+100+60+200=^666. 

It 18 needless to point out that it may be read 
equally well as Lateinos, or perhaps other words. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of this fantastic use 
of numbers is to be found in Sir Thomas Browne’s Garden of 
Cyrus. Its aim is to show that the number 6 not only per- 
vades aU the horticulture of antiquity, but recurs throughout all 
rfc. r*= well as the ‘figurations ’ of animals. ‘ You have,’ 
<-1 ' I r 'Igr ‘quincunxes in heaven above, quincunxes in 
' 1 » .0 . , and quincunxes in the water beneath the earth ; 

quincunxes in deity, quincunxes in the mind of man, quin- 
cunxes in bones, in th«» roo+« ^rees, in leaves, 

in petals, in everyth m. (Ij r > ed. A, Turn- 

bull, London, 1911, i b ■ er 1 7 ,1 

Literature — A. F. Pott, Die quinare mid vigesiniaXe Zahl- 
methode bei Volkern alter Welttheue, Halle, 1847, supplemented 
in Feetgabe z\ir xzv. Versammlung deutscher Phitologen, do. 
1867 ; E. B Tylor, PC^, London, 1903 ; W. Jones, Credulities 
Past and Present, do, 1880; Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 

2 vois , do. 1883. T. Davidson. 

NUMBERS (Aryan).— I. Indian.— (a) Vedic.-— 
In Vedic religion and mythology the numbers 3, and 
its multiples, and 7 occur frequently, and for the 
most part without any trace of the earlier use of 
either 3 or 7 as the more primitive unit. In the 
case of the number of worlds, however, it is clear 
that 3— heaven, «iky, and earth — is the earliest 
division, from wh m in the Rigveda is often de- 
rived the triplication of each of these, making 9 
divisions in all. There is mention, however, of 7 
regions and 7 places of the earth in the Rigveda 
(ix. cxiv. 3, 1 , xxii. 16), probably derived from the 
conception of 7 points, which itself is a develop- 
Anent of the 4 or 5 of the Rigveda, and the 6 or 7 
of the Atharvaveda. That Veda (X. viii, 18) and 
the Aitareya (II. xvii. 8 ) and the Panckavim^a 
(XYI. viii. 6 ) Brahmanm agree in using 1000 as the 
number to describe the distance of the heaven from 
the earth, whether measured by the day’s flight of 
a bird, or journey of a horse, or by cows placed on 
the top of one another. There is no clear mention of 
7 worlds before the MundaJca Upanisad (i. ii. 3). 

The number of the gods in the Rigveda is often 
given as 33, divided into 3 sets of 11 each, ^ which once 
(I. cxxxix. 11) are said to be situated in the heaven, 
the earth, and the ^vaters, presumably the aerial 
waters. By a mere freak the number is once given 
as 3339 (III. ix. 9). In the Brdhmomas a different 
conception of the composition of the number 33 ap- 
pears : the main elements are the 8 vasm, 11 rudrm, 
and 12 adityoA^ but the &atapatha Bmhmana adds 
either (rv. v. 7. 2.) Dyaus and Prthivi or (XI, 
vi. 3. 5) Indra and Prajapati to make up 33, while 
the Aitareya (II, xviii, 8 ) adds the vaqat call and 
PrajSpati. The number in the Rigveda and the 
Brdhmanas does not include all the gods. Other 
passages of the Satapatha make the gods 7 -fold 
(VI. V. 3, 11) or 3 (xiii. i. 7. 2), but these are mere 
cases of speculation. The division into 3 worlds 
leads to an occasional grouping of the 3 chief gods 
of these worlds ; the Rigveda in a lale hymn 
(X. clviii. 12) connects Sflrya and the heaven, YAta 
and the air, and Agni and earth j the Maitrdyant 
Sa^itd (IV. ii. 12) declares that Agni, Vayu, and 
Sflrya are sons of Praj^pati, and, by Yaska’s 
time (c. 600 b.C.), theologians existed who reduced 
all the gods to one of the triad Ajmi, Indra or 
Yayu, aud Surya {Kiruktai vii. 5). not im- 
probable that this triad is to be traced to the 
simpler conception of the 3 forms of fire— on earth, 
in the atmosphere, and in heaven — which appears 

1 Traces of an earlier belief in 10 gods are mm by B. W. 

Oriental Studies, pp. 150-154; but for this view 
there are no adequate grounds. 


also to be the explanation of the stoiy of Trita 
Aptya,^ and the Avestan Thraetaona. There are 
also 3 sacrificial deities who are invoked in the 
Apri hymns of the Rigveda — Sarasvati, Ida, 
and Bharati. The number 7, however, is also 
prominent, especially in connexion with Agni ; he 
has 7 wives, mothers, or sisters, 7 flames, rays, or 
tongues ; the sun has 7 horses ; the song for Agni 
is 7-fold. Rudra, who has 3 mothers already 
in the Rigveda (vii. lix. 12 ), is given 8 and 9 names 
in the KausUaki (vi. 1 ff.) and Satapatha (vi. 1 . 
3. 7 ff. ) Brdhmanas, The marnts are numbered 
as 3 X 60 (VIII. Ixxxv. 8) or 3x7. The cow, or the 
dawn as the mother of the cows, has 3 x 7 names. 
There is a group of 7 fsis, who in the ^ntapatka 
Brdkmana (ii. 1 . 2. 4) are identified with the stars 
in the constellation of the Great Bear ; 7 demons 
are also grouped together (Rigveda, x. cxx. 6 ). 
The Atharvaveda mentions 7 honeys of the cUvins' 
whip, 7 reins and wheels of time, and 1007 births 
of Rohita. The rivers and seasons are 7 as well as 
5. The number 3, however, appears as that of 
the heads of Vi^varupa, son of Tva^tr, and a 99- 
armed demon is mentioned in th^lti^eda (li. 
xiv. 4). The demons, especially Sanibara and 
Vrtra, have 90 or 99 citadels, and their numbers 
sometimes go as high as 30,000 or 100,000. On the 
other hand, ancient priestly elans of Navagvas and 
Dasagvas seem to be connected with the numbers 
9 and 10 respectively. 

The ddityas are 12 in the Brdhmanas, but in 
the Rigveda no more than 6 are mentioned by 
name, and the number is given as 7 or 8 only in 
late hymns (IX. cxi. 3, X. Ixvii. 8 ). In the Brdh‘ 
manas their connexion with the 12 months of the 
year is obvious : a year of 12 months with 360 days 

15 clearly known in the Rigveda (i. 25 and 164), 
and the intercalation of a month is also referred to. 
The theory^ that earlier the ddityas represented 
the 7 planets, being borrowed from a Semitic 
source, is not supported by any evidence. The 
4 Thhuswho sleep for 12 days (Rigveda, IV. xxxiii. 7) 
in the house of Agohya, perhaps the sun, apparently 
may represent the seasons : the 12 days may be 
merely a representation of the months of the year 
rather than 12 days added to bring a lunar year of 
354 days up to a solar year of 366 days, neither of 
which is known to the Rigveda.® Tne 27 nahsaU 
ras of the Sanihitds after the Rigveda, and the 27 
gandharvas, developed from the one gandharva 
normal in the Rigveda, indicate a scheme of 27 
lunar mansions wnich may be borrowed from a 
Semitic source. The later Sainhitds also present 
the numbers in the light of deities to whom offer- 
ings are made at the horse-sacrifice. 

in the ritual there is a group of 7 hotfs, from 
whom the conception of 7 may have been 
borrowed ; the full ^owa-ritual, however, requires 

16 arranged artificially in 4 groups of 4.^ Though in 
the devmoped ritual all kinds of numbers appear, 
3 remains very frequent, animal victims often being 
offered in threes, as at the horse-sacrifice; 7 or 
3x7 stalks of cfarSM -grass are used ; there are 7 
layers or 21 bricks of the fire-altar, The number 
3 is also important for the arrangements of the 
^owa-sacrifice : there are 3 pressings, each accom- 
panied by songs and recitations, 3 ^o?na-tnbs, and 
3 sacrificial fires. Among the forms of chanting 
used the 3-fold, 15-fold, 21 -fold, and 25-fold are 
prominent. The number 12 is also important; 
^r<???i«-sacrifices up to 12 days* length were classed 
as aAma-sacrifices, those of 12 days might be either 

iSee A. A Maodoncll, VedU M^hotogy (osQTAP hl i. A, 
SferaaBbarg, 1897), pp. 67 ff., 95 f. 

* H. OlttEnberjr, l^hgion de$ Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 185 flf • 
ZDMG xlix. [1895] 177 f., L tl8d6J 60 ff. 

> A. A. SlAodoseU and A. B. Keith, Vedw IwUz, London, 
191^ il 41S ; Keith, PRAS, 1915, pp. ISl-lSS. 

4 Iranian ritual has 8 ; Of. OB^herig;, p. SSBff. 
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ahtnas or sattrasy and those above 12 days were 
sattrasy based on the 12*day form as a norm. In 
the Mcthad Uktha of the Gavamayana ceremony 
the litany was made up of 3 sets of eighties of 
triplets. The number 7 is of importance in the 
marriage ritual in the form of the 7 steps which, 
when taken, render the marriage securely con- 
cluded. A period of 9 days’ impurity follows after 
childbirth ; the naming of the child on the 10th 
day ends the impurity. In the funeral rites, after 
a death the relatives in some cases had to sleep for 
3 days on the ground ; when the pit'pmedha was 
performed, the place of burial was thrice circum- 
ambulated, 3 stones were thrown into a hole in the 

f round, and 7 furrows were dug. The favourite 
ay for offerings was the 8th of certain months, 
though the 9th was sometimes chosen. 

Vedic magic is also full of references to 3, 7, and 
21 as numhers ; of special interest is the enumera- 
tion of 55, 77, and 99 in a charm in the Athar- 
vaveda (vi. 25). In another passage (xix. 47) the 
numbers 11, 22, 33, 44, 55, 66, 77, 88, and 99 are 
enumerated, but their signification is obscure.^ 
Mention is also made of 53 sorceries, 100 sorcerers, 
and 7 chaims. The 55 and 77 may be compared 
with the 55 and 78 steeds offered at the noise- 
sacrifice by Bharata on the Ganga and the Yamuna 
{Satapatha Brahmana^ XIII. v. 4, 11). 

(5) Post- Vedic. Of the many mentions of 
number in post- Vedic religion and mythology only 
a few have any special characteristic. In the epic 
and in Manu ® appears for the first time the doc- 
trine of 4 ages : each has a dawn and a twilight of 
a tenth of its whole duration, and the periods of 
the main portions of the 4 are 4000, 3000, 2000, and 
1000 yeaits respectively, though the exact length of 
each year is obscure. The total is 12,000 years. 
The geography of the world is also stereotyped in 
the theory of 7 concentric continents, ^ and an 
elaborate doctrine of hells* is developed: the 
Mdrhandeya and Padma Puranas give 7, the 
MdhMhdrata 6, Manu and Yajnavalkya and the 
Agni Purdna 21, and the Bhdgavata and Visnu 
Purduas 28. The importance of the number 4 
appears in the definite acceptance of 4 Vedas and 
4 orders of life in place of the simpler 3 — student, 
householder, and ascetic — of the Vedic texts. The 
quarters now number 8 and are provided with 
deities, the 8 lohapdlas. Moreover, the gods now 
appear in sculpture with more than a normal 
number of heads and arms. Brahma is 4-headed, 
probably to signify his omniscience and omni- 
presence, which is an inheritance from Vedic con- 
ceptions^ of Purusa and Prajapati. Siva, again, 
has, besides 5 heads, 3 eyes, which may be con- 
nected with his epithet Tryambaka, ‘ having three 
mothers,’ in Vedic texts. He has 1008 names to 
Vi^nu’s 1000. His names are, however, in practice 
usually 8 as against 9 in Vedic times. Visnu’s 
avatars are given at 10, 20, or 22, not with 
multiples of 3. 

The triad of Brahma, Vi^nu, and ^iva as creator, 
preserver, and destroyer of the universe is probably 
later i^an a conjunction of Visnu and Siva under 
the jmmQ Harinara, and in any case cannot be 
traced beyond the latest portions of the epic and 
the Purd7ias.^ Nor does it appear ever to have 
been anything but a philosophic view- 
(c) Buddhist and Jain . — -In Buddhist literature 
we find frequent references to the gods as tidma or 
tdvaUmsa, 30 or 33, The former term is also used 
m the epic and probably must he explained as 
merely a more convenient expression for the 33 of 

^ Oldenberg, p. 516. 

\ S' Religions of India^ Londlon, 18l^, p. 4i8ff. 

21 ‘ AstrommU i^QlAR iii, 9, Strassbui^, 1889), 

* Peer, JA, 1893, i. 112 ff, 
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the more regular use ; that it means 13 ^ is quite 
I incredible. In the accounts of the Buddha the 
number 7 recurs with remarkable frequency : the 
new-born bodhisattva takes 7 steps {SBB xix. 3 f.) ; 
on a 7-gemmed ladder Buddha descends from 
heaven {ib. p. 241) ; there are 7 jewels of the Buddha 
{lb. xxxvi. 220), 7 sacred places at Vesali and 
Kajagaha {ib. xi. 40, 56 ff.), 7 ramparts and 7 rows 
of palm-trees in King Sudassana’s town, 7 terraces 
in the world Sukhavati, 7 kinds of instruments, 

7 classes of minds, 7 acts which hear fruit even in 
this life ; the earth shook 7 times at Vessantara’s 
largesse ; and there are even 7 Buddhas. This list, 
which could be indefinitely extended, is clear proof 
that the number 7 is as holy for the Buddhists as 
for India in general, and tne fact that Buddhist 
hells are 4, 8, 16, and 32 by preference cannot he 
treated - as a real proof that 8 is the holy number 
of Buddhism in place of 7 of Hinduism, for 8 has 
otherwise no special appeal to Buddhism. The 
number 10 is found in the statement that Buddha 
is possessed of 10 noble states, 10 powers, under- 
stands 10 paths of karma, and is endowed with 10 
attributes of arAa^-ship [ih xiii. 1411). The 
Lalitavistara^ tells that Buddha left the Tusita 
heaven 12 years after it had been predicted that 
he would do so, and that he chose the 13th of the 
possible forms presented. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that Buddhism is devoted to 
enormous numbers, especially in the Mahayana 
school, but also quite markedly in the Hinayana, 
such numbers as 84,000* and multiples being 
quite common {ib. xi. 239, xvii. Iff., xxi. Iff., 
xlix. [ii,] 2ff.). 

Jainism, with its passion for systematizing, 
divides the gods into 4 classes, each assigned in 
definite numbers years of existence of colossal 
amount [SBE xxii. 222 ff. ), and it arranges all its 
tenets under numerical categories in which every" 
number is given full consideration. The 4 noble 
truths of Buddhism, a conception which has affini- 
ties in Indian medicine, are replaced by 9, while 
Buddhism lays stress on 3 in its triad of Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sahgha. The doctrine of 24 
tirfhakaras in Jainism has a Buddhist analogue, 
and modem Jainism lays stress on the 4-fold char- 
acter of the community as composed of monks and 
nuns and male and female lay adherents respec- 
tively.® The number 12 is found in the Buddhist 
doctrine of causation, where the number of 
members is so loosely constructed that it is not 
impossible that the desire to make up the full 
number had something to do with the production 
of the chain. 

Buddhists and Jains alike share in the ordinary 
views of sacred numhers of other Indians : the 
mother of a Jain child is solemnly bathed on the 
9 til day after birth, the child’s name is given on 
the 12th day, its hair is cut in the 3rd, 5th, 7th, or 
9th month of its first year of life, and in the feed- 
ing ceremony performed by the maternal aunt the 
food is given 7 times.® 

2 . Iranian. — In Iranian literature the number 3 
and its multiples appear together with 7, which is 
certainly more frequent in the later Pahlavi texts 
than in the Avesta. The conception of 3 worlds 
appears to be reflected in the form of the 3 heavens 
through which the^ soul ascends to Gar5nmana 
{Ya&t xxii. 15), while a 9-fold division occurs in 
the 3 heavens, 3 intermediate spaces, and 3 hells. 
Yima is also said to have enlarged the earth by a 
third on 3 occasions ( Vendldad, ii. 11, 15^ 19). Sut 
the Yasna (xxxii. 3) clearly recognizes 7 kar4vars 

i S' Die * XJngluckszahV Dreizehn, p. 4, n. 4. 
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of earth, and it is impossible to prove either from 
the 10 kinds of men in the BundahiSii (xv, 5) or 
from a reduction of the 16 lands enumerated in the 
Fargard to 10 ^ that 9 was the primitive number. 
From each of the 2 chief streams, in later Parsiism, 

9 minor streams are derived. In the BundahUn 
(i. 8 ft) is found the doctrine of a world age of 
12,000 years divided into 4 periods of equal length ; 
in the Arda Vtraf {18, 54), however, the period is 
9000, while in Plutarch {de Is, et Osir, 47) it is 
6000 — which suggests that it is not of Aryan 
origin.® 

Among the gods certain traces of triads can be 
found. Thus Ahura Mazdah, Asa, and Vohu 
Manah stand in specially close association (Vs, 
XXX. 9, xxxiii. 6), and Artaxerxes Mnemon joins 
Ahura with Anahita and Mithra in his inscriptions. 
Thraetaona is not to be dissociated from the Vedic 
Trita; he is credited with 3 sons. The demon, 
Azi Dahaka, overthrown by Thraetaona has 3 
heads ( Yt. v. 29), like the snake Srobar, who has 
been compared with the 3-headed Kerberos. Later 
tradition saw in the 3 maidens mentioned in Yt. 
xiii. 141 f . the mothers of the 3 saviours — which has 
led to their being compared with the Noms.® Late 
texts ascribed a spirit to each of the 30 days of 
the month {SBE v. 401-406), and 33 lords of ritual 
order appear earlier {ih. xxxi. 198, 205). The 24 
deities mentioned by Plutarch {de Is, et Osir, 47) 
appear to be unknown in Iranian texts. ^ Accord- 
ing to the Bundahi&n (xxx. 2 f. ), when the end of 
the world comes near, one taste of consecrated food 
affords nourishment for 3 days and 3 nights, and 
in the last 10 years men need no food at all. For 
90 days the heavenly powers contend with Ahriman, 
and after Keresaspa’s death 99,999 fravaSis guaid 
his body ( Yt. xiii. 61). The 4 regents in the heaven 
of the Ti&trya YaSt are probably not primitive. 
^The 7 planets and the 7 powers of tne demon Aesma 
are only recorded late {SBE v. 108, 113), but the 
number of the Amesha Spentas as 7 is already fore- 
shadowed in the close association of the 7 m the 
Yasna (xlv. 10, xlvii. 1). 

In the ritual the purification of a woman after 
childbirth is produced by 3, 6, or 9 drinks of a 
certain preparation. Death in the house renders 
it necessary to extinguish the sacred fire for 9 days ; 
the mourners follow the dead to within 90 paces of 
the burning place ; a dog is taken 3, 6, or 9 times 
over the road along which the body is carried to 
make it pure. The priest murmurs thrice the 3 
words, ‘ Good thought, good word, good deed.’ In 
the 3 nights after death an account is made of 
merits and rewards, of faults and punishments.’ 
For the pious man the Chmvat bridge extends to 
the breadth of 9 spear- or 27 arrow-lengths. Up 
to the 9th generation the sinner affects his descend- 
ants. The number 9 appears also in the ordinary 
sacrificial ritual : the Vendldcid {xxii. 20) records 
the offering of 9 bulls, 9 horses, 9 camels, and 9 of 
each male kind of lesser animal. The sacred bar- 
som is made up of 3, 5, 7, or 9 bundles {SBE xxxi. 
299). The Vendidad (lii. 14) knows of 9 openings 
of the body, and (xxii. 2) of 9 diseases -which are 
magnified to 99,999. The number 5 is of import- 
ance in so far as the Avestan doctrine recognizes 5 
divisions of human personality,® hut the number 
12 is unimportant. 

3. Greek.--In Greek religion and mythology the 
leading numbeis are unquestionably 3, 9, and 12, 
which occur much more frequently than any others. 
Among the great gods indeed no triad is definitely 
to be found : the triad Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades 
{IL XV. 193) seems poetical rather than reli^us, 

I JOieiranischs p, 27 ff. 

3 H. Loo<loa,ldl3,p. 403 ff. 
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and there is no clear evidence that at Eleusis Zeus, 
Demeter, and Kore formed a trinity in close rela- 
tionship.^ But among the lesser divinities tria^ 
are not rare : 3 Horai appear on an old Spartan 
relief ; ® the Erinyes, Eumenides, or Semnai are 3 
as early as Euripides (Or. 408) ; the number 9 in 
the Orphic Tlieogonp (frag. 218) appears to he later. 
Though Hesiod {Theog. 273 f.) knows only 2 Graiai, 
they appear as 3 in Aischylos {Prom. Vinct. 795). 
Hesiod himself {Theog. 902) knows of 3 Horai, and 
the 3 nymphs mentioned by Longos {Past. ii. 23} 
were doubtless a popular view. \Ve hear also of 3 
forms of Aphrodite and 3 of Hera. By the time of 
Plato {Gorg. 523 ff*.) Aiakos, Bhadamanthys, and 
Minos had become a triad of judges of the dead, 
and the number 3 appears often in the mythology, 
though that number is not specifically distinctive 
of either the Charites, of whom Homer seems to 
recognize many, or the Graiai,® The Muses are 9 
in Hesiod {Theog. 77 ff.) and the Odyssey {sxiY. 60), 
though elsewhere their number appears as 2, 3, 4, 
or 7 ; the Korybantes and Kouretes also appear as 
9. The same number appears in the years of exile 
allotted to Apollo and Herakles, and in the strange 
story recorded by Pliny ( EN viii. 81) of the prac- 
tice in the worship of Zeus Lykaios for a man of 
the family of Anthos to go and live for 9 years 
among the wolves as one of them, The same 
period of 9 years is allotted to the souls for purifica- 
tion in Pindar’s eschatology (frag. 133). 

The number 12 is not formally recorded of the 

f ods in Homer, even in the late Theoiimchia ; but 
[esiod has 12 Titans {Theog. 133 ff.), and the 
Homeric Hymn (ii. 128) speaks of Hermes dividing 
into 12 pieces the two oxen which have been slain, 
implying a knowledge of the 12 gods. Later the 
view is accepted generally i Aristophon {ay. Athen. 
563) represents Eros as a 13th god cast out from 
the circle of the 12, hut Herakles is said to have 
refused to he included in the 12 since some other 
must be omitted to provide room for him (Diod. 
Sic. iv. 39). The narrative in Plato, Phcedr. 247 A, 
implies 13 gods, and Piiilostratos [Ep. 39) de- 
clares that the Athenians added Eleos as the 13th 
god. The labours of Heraldes are 12, and in 
the 13th generation he arises to set free Prome- 
theus. The story of Odysseus is marked by the 
number 12: he has 12 ships {Od. ix. 159), he goes 
wdth 12 companions to the cave of Polyphemos (ix, 
195), he shoots through 12 axes (xix. 573 f.), and has 
12 women working at the milpfxx. 107). After 12 
years Enchthonios is the supnlanter of Amphik- 
tyon (Allied, in. xiv. 6). uf Neleus’s 12 sons 
Nestor alone survives {II. xi. 692). The children 
of Niobe are reckoned at 12 or 14. The number 
13 appears in the tale of Ares being fettered for 13 
montns in a bronze jar in the Iliad {-v. 387), and in 
the tale of the wooers of Hippodameia who -were 
slain in seeking her hand. 

The number 7 is confined to groups like the 
Pleiades or the stars of the constellation of the 
Great and Little Bear. The 50 sons and daughters 
of Selene and Endymion are possibly also of 
astronomical origin, the months of the Oktaeteris. 
E. Siecke** finds also in the 3 heads of Hermes, 
Hekate, Kerberos, the Lemsean hydra, and Skylla 
and in the birth of Hermes on the 4th day of to 
month allusions to the 3 days of no moon and its 
birth on the 4th day. 

In the ritual 3 and 9 are favourite periods of 
time ; thus off'erings to the dead were made on 
the 3rd, 9th, or 30th day after death. For 9 days 
before the Thesmophoria women were required to 
observe strict chastity (Ovid, Met. x. 484). The 
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Karneia, and the festivals known as Agogia and 
Katagqgia of Aphrodite (j®lian, d& Nat. An. iv. 2, 
Var. Eist. i. 15), were carried on for 9 days. 
Every third year, by inclusive reckoning, the 
Bacchic revels were normally held, and every 
9 years, according to Plutarch {Thes. 15), the 
Athenians 'were compelled to send tribute to 
Minos, whose 9-yearly rule {Od. xix. 179) is a 
problem of much obscurity.^ But Apollo s birth- 
day was on the 7th of the month ; he vras also a 
7-month child (Lucian, Dial. Deornm, ix. 2), and 
great festivals like the Karneia and Thargelia 
began on the 7th day, while there was a festival 
of 7 days’ duration to Denieter Mysia of Pellene 
(Pans. VII. xxvii. ). The older period of 9 days is, 
however, predominant in Homer ; thus the king of 
Lycia entertains Bellerophon for 9 days and slays 
9 oxen in his honour {II. vi. 174), and for 9 days 
the Trojans are to mourn for Hektor {II. xxiv. 
664), as opposed to the 7-day periods of mourning 
for Adonis. In other points the same facts can be 
observed: the tripod and triaina are especially 
sacred; the first at least is cleaily connected 
with 3, and the latter was so understood in classi- 
cal Greek times, whatever its original sense. ^ The 
same number appears in the important offering of 
3 perfect male beasts— bull, ram, and boar— which 
was common from Homer {Od. xi. 130 f.) onwards 
especially in oaths (schol. 11. xviii. 197). The 
hekatom'b was divided often into 3 classes of 
animals, and the funeral pyre was circumambu- 
lated 3 times (Dio Cass. Ivi. 42). The number of 
\’ictims was often 9 ; in Homer the hekatomb is 
already a mere description of a large sacrifice, and 
the largest described nad 9x9 bulls {Od. iii. 7 ff.). 
At Mykonos an annual offering was made to Semele 
of which a ninth was given to the goddess and the 
rest consumed (Dittenberger, Syll. 615). In Homer 
{Od. xiv. 434 ff.), on the other hand, one out of 7 
parts is given to Hermes and the nymplis and the 
rest eaten by Eumaios and the others. Selene was 
offered 6 selenaii or round cakes, with a 7th 
shaped like an ox (Poll- vi. 76) ; but that goddess 
had a special connexion 'with the number 7, and 
offerings of 7 animal victims are totally unknown, 
the evidence of Vergil {.^n. vi. 38 f.) being of no 
value for historical purposes,^ 

4. Roman. — In Roman religion a fairly import- i 
ant place is taken by the number 3, and, 'with the 
development of tins religion, by multiples of 3. 
The oldest pantheon seems to have treated Juj)- 
piter, Mar=!, and Quirinus as the 3 chief; they 
appear as the gods with flamines maim^es, as op- 
posed to fiamnes minores, and they occur in con- 
junction in such solemn and ancient rites as the 
conclusion of treaties by thefetiales (Livy, viii. 9), 
the ritnal of the Salii (Servius on ASn. viii, 663), 
the formula of devoiio (Liyj, viii. 9), and in the 
dedication of the spolia opima (Festus, p. 189). 
Similarly in the Iguvim Tables the three gods, 
Juppiter, Mars, and Vofionus, bear the name 
G^bovius apparently as a mark of their special 
raakamong the Umbrians. Other triads are not 
primitive ; the 3 Fates are Greek borro'wings, 
Parca bcin^ originally a single goddess concerned 
with childbirth. The 9 Muses are also Greek, but 
12 divine powers were invoked, according to Servius 
(on Georg, i. 21), at the offerings to Tellus and 
Ceres performed by Cerialis at the time 

of sowing. A formal list of the great gods as 12 is 
not found before 217 B.C., when a lecUsternium to 
the 12, Juppiter, Juno, Neptunus, Minerva, Mars, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, Volcanns, Vesta, Mereurius, 
and Ceres, was held and the number 12 introduced 
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in imitation of the Greek practice (Livy, xxii. 10). 
The same number appears in the legend of Romu- 
lus, who took the place of the 12th son of Acca 
Laurentia, and who saw 12 vultures while Remus 
saw only 6. The anciha Avere also 12. 

The numbers 3 and 12 play a part in the priestly 
colleges which are so prominent in Roman re- 
ligion.^ The 3 flamines maiores had beside them 
VI flamines nmyores. Of the augnres pontifiees 
alike the original number seems to have been 3, 
raised first to 6, then by the Lex Ogulnia to 9, by 
Sulla to 15, and by Cajsar to 16. The classical 
number of the Vestal Virgins was 6 (Festus, p. 
344), and it is doubtful what faith can be put in 
the odd tradition (Dion. Hal. ii. 67, iii. 67 ; Pint. 
Num. 10) that they were originally not 3, but 4 ; 
only quite at the end of the classical period do we 
find 7 or 10 mentioned. The III. mri epidones, 
instituted in 196 B.C., increased, through the stage 
of 7, to 10 in Caesar’s time. On the other hand, 
the Arvales were 12, the Salii 12-f 12, and the 
Luperci probably the same number. Those chai ged 
with the divinity of Rome were also 12. The 
XV. viri sacris faciundis, on the other hand, seem 
to have grown n*om 2 to 10 by 367 B.c. The Sibyl- 
line Bocfics which were their care were, according 
to tradition, originally 9, but were reduced to 3 or 

1 as a result of the slowness of King Tarquin to 
avail himself of the ofter. As performers of dances 
in honour of the gods we hear of bands of 10 girls 
and 10 boys, or of 27 of either sex, as at the Ludi 
Secnlares of Augustus. The Sodales instituted by 
Tiberius in honour of Augustus numbered 21 (Tac. 
Ann. i. 54) — a number later increased to 28. 

In the ritual we find that vows were sometimes 
offered for 5, 10, or 20 year periods : thus the ver 
sacrum recorded in Livy (xxii. 10) was for the 
event of 5 years’ success. The duration of religious 
festivals, originally fixed at one day, tended in the. 
case of celebrations of victory to be extended from 

2 or 3 to 10, 25, or 50 days. The number 9 appears 
in the novemdiale sacrum, which was regularly 
ordered when a shower of stones fell (Livy, i. 31, 
XXX. 38), the festival lasting for 9 days. The usage 
seems to have been no more than an extension to 
public life of the offerings of purification made on 
the 9th day after the birth of a child, when its 
name was given (Macr. I. xvi. 36), and when ap- 
parently the adoration of the fata scrihimda, the 
writing Fates, mentioned hy Tertullian {de Anima, 
39) may have taken place, and the sacrifice offered 
to the dead on the 9th day recorded by Porphyry 
(on Horace, Epod, xvii. 48). The use of the name 
in the last two cases can be explained only on the - 
theory that the term applied originally to the 
whole period of impurity after birth or death 
respectively, which was brought to an end by the 
offering on the last day. On the nundince offer- 
ings were regularly made to Juppiter, according 
to Macrobius (I. xvi. 30) ; in that case, the reckon- 
ing being inclusive, the offering recurred every 
8 days. 

The amounts and numbers of victims varied. 
In the old offering to Mars and Silvanus for the 
welfare of the cattle (Cato, de Agr. 83) the offer- 
ings were 3 portions each of spelt and wine, and 4^- 
of lard and pulp. From the spoils of Camillus 

3 golden vessels were dedicated in the temple of 
Juppiter (Livy, vi. 4). The offering of 27 Argei 
by tlirqwingthem from the Pons Suhlicius into the 
Tiber is variously explained,® but the significance 
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of the number is the same in any case. Other 
numbers occurring are 20 (Livy, xl. 2), 40 {xliii. 
13), 120 (xxx. 21), 300 (xxii. 10), and 50 (xlv. 16). 
In magic also the number 3 and its multiples are 
common ; noteworthy are the dodra^ a drink of 
0 elements, mentioned by Ausonius {Ep. 86), 7 or 
9 knots used in a magic rite reported by Pliny 
{HN xxviii. 48), and the rule of repeating a formula 
against gout 27 times recorded by Varro {de Re 
Riist, I. ii. 27). The number 9 in connexion with 
the manes occurs in Ovid, Fast. v. 439, 443. 

5. Celtic. — In Celtic religion and mythology the 
number 3 is of very frequent occurrence, 9 and 
other multiples are not rare, and 7 is fairly often 
found, but, in the main at least, probably owing to 
Christian influence, and certainly so in woiks which 
weie composed in their present form long after 
Christianity had worked upon the Celts. The 
number 3 is often connected with a group of god- 
desses known from many inscriptions found in 
Celtic areas on the Continent, the Matres or 
Matronse, in whom has been seen an earth-goddess 
developed into 3 under the influence of a division 
of the year into 3 seasons.^ As Kemetiales the 
Matres were divinities of the grove, as Campestres 
of the fields ; they were specially worshipped by 
w^omen, whom they protected. They survive in 
folklore as the dames blanches ^ as wise women, and 
as fairies. They are found in Roman Britain, once 
as the 3 Lamise, but whether of indigenous origin 
is nncertain ; in Ireland the conception seems 
attested by the legends of 3 Brigits and 3 Morri- 
gans, and perhaps also in the legend of the 3 wives 
of the 3 kings of Ireland who asked that that 
country should bear their names. Another triad 
is to be seen in the figure on a Paris altar of a 
woodman cutting down a tree,^ the branches of 
which are carried round to the next side of the 
altar, on which is a bull with 3 cranes ; the wood- 
man is the god Esus, who with Taranis and Teu- 
tates is mentioned by Lucan (i. 444), but there is 
no evidence that these three ever formed a real 
triad of great gods among any branch of the Celts. 
A 3-headed or 3-faced god, perhaps Cernunnos, is 
found represented on several altars in France. In 
myth the number 3 is found in every form ; the 
sun-® or vegetation** hero Cdchulainn has hair of ! 
3 colours, he bathes in 3 baths, the heat from his | 
body melts the snow for 30 feet around him ; the 
3 blemishes of the women of Ulster arise from love 
of him ; he steals the 3 cows of Mider ; he is slain 
through the agency of the 3 sons and 3 daughters 
of CaJatin ; his body is buried under the 3 flag- 
stones of Lugaid’s courtyard ; in one version his 
feat.s are numbered as 27. Medb, queen of the 
W'est, had 3 brothers, the white ones of Emain, 
and 2 .sisters ; Gwydii is one of the 3 herds of 
Britain ; we hear also of 3 landless monarchs, 3 
holy clans, 3 astrologers ; Manannan is one of 3 
golden cordwainers of Britain ; he is reputed to 
have 3 legs, and banishes 3 men from fairy-land to i 
the Irish court of Tara, to 1 emain there for 3 reigns 
as a punishment for lying or in|ustice. The Fians 
are numbered as 3000, divided into smaller bodies 
of 100, 50, and 9, under captains. 

The number 9 appears in the myth of Manannan, 
who is submerged by 9 waves but rises on the 
10th ; he has 9 daugnters. Medb always needed 
9 chariots, and the doors of the palace in which 
Conaire was slain were 9. There are 9 porters 
at the 9 gates of Yspadaden Peneawr, in the story 
of Kulhwch and Oiwen. Peredur vanquished the 
9 witches of Gloucester ; 9 maidens fed with their 
breath the fire beneath the cauldron of the Head of 

1 J. A* HjwOanoch, Meligion of the Ancient Celts, Edinbuigb, 
Xm, p, 44. 

2 S. JtOel xrm. fl897} 264ff. 

5 J. Bbyf. Heathe^om, London, 1888, p, 431 ff. 

4 p. ISfif f. 


Hades ; in the Irish story 9 sacred hazels grow 
over the well of wisdom. Mall has 9 hostages, 
Fedelm 9 fonns or hearts, Forgali perhaps 9 tricks. 
In art we find a god represented with a ring to 
which are attached 9 symbols of S shape. ^ The 
number 7 is in comparison of little importance : 
the step of Arthur causes 7 years’ sterility ; Bres 
grows twice as fast as other children until he is 
7 ; for 7 years the magic birds of Rhiannon charm 
Bran’s companions; at 7 Ciichulainn takes Con- 
chobar’s weapons and overcomes 3 champions ; he 
has 7 eye-pupils ; he also fought the waves for 7 
days ; there are 7 daughters of the sea, and one 
legend tells that a child set floating on the waves 
every 7 years keeps thein in their place. There 
are 7 or 8 Maine, and 8 officers of Arthur’s court, 
7 of whom serve under one. 

For other numbers there is little evidence; 
round the image of Cenn Crnaich were 12 others,® 
but this IS an isolated case. For 13 days Kuada 
resigns his throne to Lug. More significant is the 
custom recorded of the Galati by Strabo (xii. 5. 
[p. 567]), according to which 12 priest-kings were 
with 300 others concerned in the great assemblies 
held in the Urunemetum. The initiation of the 
Irish Fil6 lasted from 7 to 12 or even 20 years 
(Caesar, de Bell. Gall, vi, 14). The number 4 occurs 
in the story of Kulhwch and Oiwen, from whose 
footsteps sprang 4 white trefoils, in the legend of 
the 4 dimples of Ciichnlainn, and in the 4 kisses of 
Oengus which turned into birds to haunt the 
youth of Erin. Mention is made in the story of 
Oiwen of the 24 sons of Custenniii slain by theii 
uncle, with whom may be compared 24 ladies 
released by Owem ab Urien.* Of larger numbers 
may be mentioned the 3 x 50 islands to the west of 
Erin which occur in the story of Bran, the same 
number of queens who loved Cuchnlaum, and the 
300 years spent by Oisin in Elysium. 

Of the ritual so little is recorded that it is not 
surprising that numbers are not prominent; it 
was, however, customary to perform the deasil^ or 
ceremonial circumambulation, 3 times, and there 
are many traces of numbers as used in magic : 
thus 3 berries of one tree make a man young, 
while one berry is an equivalent of 9 whole meals. 
From the grave of Bxancecht, the Irish god of 
medicine, grew 365 healing plants, doubtless one 
for each day of the year,* and Diodorus (v. 32) 
mentions a great quinquennial human sacrifice. 

6. Teutonic. — Throughout Teutonic mythology 
and religion there are clear traces of the import- 
ance of 3 and its multiples, especially 9. There is 
some evidence for a belief in 9 worlds and 9 
heavens ; to Valhalla are ascribed 540 doors, and 
Asgard is not merely divided into 12 or 13 spheres, 
but, according to Honorius of Augustodunum, 
appears to have consisted of 3 heavens with 9 
spheres each.® More unequivocal is the evidence 
regarding the gods : there was a distinct tendency 
to group the 3 chief deities together ; Cisesar (vL 
21) speaks of Sol, Luna, and vulcamis as wor- 
slupj>ed by the Germans ; Tacitus {Germ. 2) tells 
of the origin of the tribes of Ingmvones, Istmvones, 
and Ermmones from Mannus ; ^ in the 3 names 
have been seen designations of Tins, or of Nerthus, 
Wodan, and Tins respectively. In Germ. 9 he 
^aks of the worship of Mercurius, Mats, and 
Hercules, in whom we are, no doubt, to see Wodan, 
Tins, and Thor respectively. The heathen Saxons, 
when required to abjure their gods in a.d. 776, 

1 S. Beinach, Bronzes figures de la Gaule mnaine, Paris, 
1900, p. SS. 

a J. Loth, nCel xxv. (X9041 157. 

s Ehys, p. 491 f., secs in them the 24 hoars of the day* 

4 So at the Z>ft]^iaephonA 355 pui^c r^nds ei^thed the 
days of the year (Proews, ap. Phot. jk S211 

» Of. K. Weinhold, JHt in^s^iscihc JfeeuvMbe* dm 
p.52f. 
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quintal, in opposition to the sexagesimal system 
of the earlier Babylonians. Comparison of the 
system of signs used to express numbers also re- 
veals a considerable degree of likeness between 
Egyptian and Aramaic notation. We may add to 
the latter Hebrew,^ since there are grounds for 
believing that signs were in use among the 
Hebrews, although, it is true, their Scriptures 
reproduce numbers only by words. The ostraka 
discovered at Samaria show signs and words in 
combination, the ninth and tenth years being spelt 
in full, and two others, apparently the eleventh 
and the thirteenth, always expressed by figures 
(I). G. Lyon, in the Harvard Theological BevieWy 
iv. [1911] 138). S. B. Driver remarks that, on the 
supposition that their numbers were not written 
in full, but expressed by symbols, 'the ancient 
Hebrews, it is reasonable to suppose, would have 
adopted a system similar to that in use amongst 
their neighbours, found equally in Phoenician, 
Palmyrene, Nabataean, and Old Aramaic inscrip- 
tions, and used also in Syriac* {Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of SanvuePy Oxford, 
1913, p. 97, n. 2). We shall subsequently note the 
leading features in this notation by means of 
symbols, which was current amon^ the W. 
Semitic peoples who made use of the decimal (or 
quintal) system of numeration. But in the first 
place it is necessary to look more closely at tlie 
sexagesimal system of Babylonia (E. Semitic, it 
may be termed), which at all times had a good 
claim to be regarded as decimal also,® and wmich 
in the course of centuries came to be closely 
approximated to the purely decimal system of 
adjacent lands to the west and south. 

2. Babylono-Assyrian (or £. Semitic) notation. 
— A flood of light has been cast on the earlier 
stages of the science of numbers by the discoveries 
at Nippur, the results of which, in so far as they 
are relevant to our purpose, have been set forth 
by H. V. Hilprecht [The Babylonian Expedition of 
the Uruvcisity of Pennsylvamay Philadelphia, 
1906, vol. XX, pt. i. chs. ii. and iii.) in a treatise to 
which every student of the subject acknowledges 
his indebtedness.® To deal only with the * mathe- 
matical * tablets, excluding the ‘ metrological * (ch. 
iii.)-~they show for the most part a series of 
multiplication and division tables, symbolically re- 
presented. Such terms as are necessary to supple- 
ment the symbols are derived from the Sumerian 
language, which sugge-sts that the whole numerical 
system was derived from the older civilization of 
Sumer and Akkad. It may, indeed, be affirmed 
that the sexagesimal-decimal system of the Semitic 
Babylonians is in reality Sumerian. The list of 
these terms as given by Hilprecht (p. 23) includes : 

A-DU (-X), * times A- AN, rendering a number dis- 
tributive; IGI-GAL (•» ‘denominator/ used to express g. frac- 
tion); LAL (=-), ‘minus*; SI-A (=+), ‘plus’; IB-DI, 
square * ; and BA-DI-E, ‘ cube.* 

The lists of multiplication tables actually known 
to Hilprecht from the Temple School and Temple 
Library of Nippur number from 44 to 46. Ail the 
integers firom 1 to 9 are used as a basis, with the 
exertion of 7, all the numbers which are 
divisors of 60 or its powers. Generalizing, it is 
found that the tables range from 2x 1 to 180,000 
X 1, and that they are all related to 60^, or 3600®, 
which is 12,960,000. In the sexagesimal system 
the numbers 60, 600, and 3600 bear special names, 
VIZ. sossy wir, and Sar, corresponding to units, 
tens, and hundreds among ourselves, or, more 
accurately, to tens, himdreds, and thousands. 

1 Josephus (Ant. i. viii. 2) credits Abram with havinsr com- 
municated arithmetic to the Egrvptians. 

2 A. Jeremias [The OT m tie light of the Aficient Emt, 
London, l&ll, j. 63) holds that both systems are of pre-histonc 
origin* 

« See the remarks of T. G. Pinches, in Hilpreeht Anniwrsarv 
VoluTAey Leipzig, 1^09, p. 77. ^ 


The symbols employed for the units are upright 
wedges (T), combined in such a way as immedi- 
ately to suggest the number for whicn they stand. 
Tens and multiples of 10 are represented by 
oblique wedges or ‘ crotchets * « ) up to 50. With 
the soss (60) the upright wedge used for absolute 
units is renewed, each wedge standing for a 
multiple of 60. The value to be attached is deter- 
mined by the position of the upright wedges re- 
latively to the smaller numheis, i.e. tens and units, 
following thefii. Intermediate tens are repie- 
sented by a combination of upright and oblique 
wedges — e.g., K=70; IT« = 140. The n^r has, as 
a rule, its own symbol (T), and likewise the Sar 
(*0), although the oblique wedge alone, by viitue 
of its position in the scale, can do duty for 600, 
and the upright wedge alone for 3600, and the 
series can be continued indefinitely, thus : 

T < T < I < T < I 

12,960,000 2,160,000 216,000 36,000 3600 600 60 10 1 
As an example of how the system works out,^ the 
following (Hilprecht, no. 16, 1 24 rev.) may be 
given : 

<IT«< A-DU (= X ) <TK« == n«<lfK V? 

i.e. 1 soss -f 3 tens x do.— 156 idr + l nSr-^-5 soss, or, by 

V— — ^ the above senes 

12 80SS 

i.e. 600-f-2x 60+30 x do. =2 x 216,000 -H 3 x 36,000+ 6 x 

3600+1x600+5 x 60 

(i.e. 760 X do.) 

i.e. 662,600 =562,500. 

Owing to the absence of the ' zero * in the Baby- 
lonian system, there is, according to our idea, an 
element of ambiguity present. It is difficult to 
know w^hether absolute units or .joy^-units are 
dealt with, and it is only by reference to the 
context (as in the above example) tiiat the truth 
can be ascertained. The ambiguity is not found 
in later texts, where the soss symbol never termi- 
nates a number and the rule as stated above is^ 
strictly adhered to. In early texts, however, the 
soss is found at the end, even in numbers relatively 
small. Thus, A. Poebel [Historical TextSy Phila- 
delphia, 1914, p. 190, n. 1; cf. plates xx., xxi.) 
gives 5700 = 3600 + 3 x 600 + 5 x 60 The soss in this 
instance is indicated by a horizontal instead of a 
vertical wedge. On the same tablet (no. 34) can 
be seen the circles and semi-ellipses out of which 
the conventional wedges arose. The n$r is com- 
posed of a horizontal wedge followed by a semi- 
ellipse, and the tens are complete circles.’ 

A T. Clay {The Babylonian Expedition of the XTniv. of Penn.y 
ser. A, xiv [1906] 16 f.) informs us that ‘in the pre-Sargonic 
period, when the circle had the value ten, and the semi- 
elliptical impression stood for one, it is very likely that the 
upper end of the stylus was round , and that it was used to 
make the numerals The circle was made by pressing the 
stylus perpendicularly into the soft clay ; and the semi-elhptical 
bj leaning it lengthwise, as in writing.' 

An interesting number given by Poebel in the 
tablet referred to is 5864 (col. 20, 10), which is 
made up of 6000 — (2x60 + 10+6). That is, the 
LAL sign {= -) is employed, covering 2 n^rs, 

1 ten, and 6 units. As a rnle the LAL has a much 
more restricted use than this, entering into the 
number 19 principally; 19 is 20 LAL 1, which, 
appearing in our type as 21 - LAL, is apt to be 
mista,ken for 20 — another evidence, as it seems, of 
the disadvantage arising from the want of ' zero.* ® 
It should be noted that in lists where we make the 
entry ' 0,* as an alternative to leaving blank, the 
Babylonians in some cases make use of the sign uly 
meaning ‘not,* ‘nothing.* 

It win readily be seen that the Babylonians (or 
rather the Sumerians), by employing the soss (60) 

1 It 18 unsuccessfully applied by D. W. Myhrman in The 
Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Penn.^ ser. A, lol lii. 
EL910] pt. i. p. 68, n. 2. In this instance the true sign of nir is 
^ven, as can be proved by means of three partial totals in the 
body of the text. 

2 On this point see C. H. W Johns, Assyrian Deeds and 
DoeumentSy Cambridge, 1898-1901, ii. 190. 
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as a secondary unit, obviated in a measure the 
difficulty, real to them as to other nations of 
antiquity, aiising from fractions. Fractions, and 
symbols denoting fractions, were certainly in use,^ 
but chiefly in metrological series, where they had 
reference to higher and to standard units, of which 
they formed an exact part. For this reason they 
have a claim to be regarded as integral. ^ In 
dealing with fractions of a e.g,^ the Baby- 
lonians expressed these by inters, as may be 
seen in the highly interesting tablD translated by 
Hilprecht® and submitted to competent American 
and European mathematicians for solution of the 
problem attaching to it. The difficulty still re- 
mains, but Hilprecht himself seems really to have 
leached the solution by bringing what appear to 
be integers into fractional relation to the Sar. 
Thus, 720 standing opposite 125 would seem to 
denote that the latter number consists of 2 soss 
and 5 over. In relation to the this 5 is 
in our notation, expressed in the tablet, 
howevei, by 720. What is written piesents a 
grave difficulty, but the speech of teachers and 
pupils may have made everything quite clear. 
All the tablets of this class appear to be of the 
nature of ready-reckoners. 

The question anses. Why was 60 chosen as a 
basal unit ? Its use in astronomy is apparent, but 
which is ‘ earlier ’ and which ‘ later^ cannot be ! 
determined.^ According to S. Langdon {Lectures 
on Bahylonia and Palestine^ Paris, 1906, p. 79), 
the sexagesimal system is probably based on the 
fact that in the human form there were about 60 
finger-breadths from the nose to the fingers. We 
have already indicated the practical value of 
selecting a number which is divisible by the first 
quintette of units: it saved the complication 
arising from fractions. This would be still more 
true of 60^, or 12,960,000, the number underlying 
all the known tables of multiplication and division. 
The results thereby gained, which doubtless were 
committed to memory, formed so many points 
d^appuiy and from the known the unknown could 
be reached. Intermediate primary numbers could 
be dealt with by aid of the recognized tables 
of composite numbers, standing in obvious re- 
lationship to the sexagesimal unit or system. 
Thus 31® was calculated from 30® (a member of the 
60^ series), by means of the binomial theorem, 
which Hilprecht maintains must have been known 
to the Babylonians in some form or other.® There 
IS, indeed, ‘another use underlying the number 60-*, 
but this can be more appropriately discussed under 
the heading of * Sacred numbers ' (see below, § s). 

When we come to study the numerical system 
of the classical period of Babylono- Assyrian litera- 
ture, which includes the annals of the great kings, 
we find that the reckoning by and ntrs has given 
place to the decimal system, the soss remaining as a 
kind of relic of antiquity. In Tiglath-Pileser i.’s 
Annals (c. 1100 B.c.) 4000 is -written as 4 followed by 
the sign for ‘thousand" (<!•“, limu)y while 60 and 
120 continue as 1 Su-Siy 2 S-u-H {soss). In the Annals I 
of Asur-nasir-pal ill. (885-S60 B.C.) 260 is written : 
as 2 followed % the sign for ‘hundred’ (T*^, meat) 
q-l {soss) (col. i, 64), The number deported 
from Samaria (722 b.c,) is given as 27,290, made up 

S.g.j i, I, and all with special signs. In addition there 
were two regular series formed from the ordinals (T G. Pinches, 
Onihne of Assyrian Grammar^ London, 1910, p IS). ^ held an 
exceptional position, with properties resembling an integer, in 
both Egyptian and Sumerian (A. Erinan, Life in Ancient 
JSgypty Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 365 ; II V Hilprecht, Bab 
Bxped, XX. pt. 1 . p. 25). 

2 Cf. 3 and 6 pence in relation to a shilling. The coins each 
m their degree are integral, and yet each is a fractional part of 
the higher member in the series. 

8 JSa&, Sxped. xx, pt i. p 28 

<A, Jeremias, Das Alter der baJbylonischen Astronoime'^y 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 67. 

® Bab, xx. pt. L p. 24 n. 


of 27 thousand -i- 2 hundred -i- 60 -t- 30. Out of the 46 
strong cities round Jerusalem Sennacherib brought 
away 200,150 men, expressed bj’- 1[ <« ( = 2 

X 100x1000 + lx 100 + 50). 

Ordinal numbers are readily distinguished by the 
addition of the sign {kan^ Idm) to the cardinals. 
The names of the ordinals 3-14 are found spelt 
out at length in one of the Tell el-Amama tablets 
(Brit. Mus. no 82), which w^as evidently prepared 
for educational purposes ^ — an instructive instance 
of how the names of numbers are recovered. Even 
yet there are gaps left, as an examination of any 
grammar will disclose.® The degree of similarity 
between the E. and W. Semitic names for numbers, 
and the grammatical laws governing them, can be 
ascertained by reference to H. Zimmern’s Vergleick- 
ende Grammatiky aheady quoted. The Assyrian 
woid for ‘thousand’ {Ihmi) is the only noteworthy 
exception, standing as it does without any analogous 
form in W. Semitic. The word theie employed 
{'aldfy 'ilef) has lately given rise to much discus- 
sion through the attempt made by W. M. Flinders 
Petiie {Researches inSmai, London, 1906, p. 208 ft*.) 
to 1 educe the numbers of the childien of Israel, on 
the strength of the similarity between the vords 
for ‘thousand’ and ‘family’ or ‘sept.’-* The 
Sumerian names of the numbers 1-9 will be found 
in F. Belitzsch, Assurische Lesestncho\ Leipzig, 
1900, p. Ill n. 

3. Aramaic notation. — The other system of 
notation with which we are here concerned is the 
W, Semitic, which we shall call by the specific 
term ‘ Aramaic. ’ It may be linked to the Baby lono- 
As.syrian through the nexus afforded by the 
‘ Aramaic endorsements’'* found on business tablets. 
Accoidmg to J. H. Stevenson {Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Contracts, Ne%\ York, 1902, p. 27), the signs 
found in the insciiptions of the British Mmseuni 
tablets examined by him are : 

Ul, 11=2, 111=3, 11 111=5, X=5. ill 111=6, 1X=6, 

1 111 111=7, \\=40. 

The point calling for attention in this table is the 
alternative sign introduced at tiie quintal stage. 
The series can now be supplemented by the recently- 
discovered Elephantine papyri,® a system essenti- 
ally the same as the a1x>ve. The units 1-9 are 
grouped in threes, the last to the left being 
lengthened below, or placed obliquely, as a rule. 
This indicates that it is the final unit. The series 
may be illustrated by the following numbers with 
their symbols ; 

\lJl-4; |l HI 111=8; 0-10 \inO~14; \=20; 7,% 
-40; O i^ = 100; i^||-200; ; tQ, 

¥=1000 (also written ^7 = q'JN); fil- 10,000. 

Example's |} III ^11 III ^^{==1075 

In the ElepliantinS pa]>yri the signs are some- 
times followed by the names, to give exactness : 

TO-TW rt \!l| (4, Le. four) (Pap. 28, 4) 

rimn ^'n jii m (6, t.e. eix) (Pap. as, 3).7 

li *hese two systems, as found in the ‘ Aramaic 
endorseu'.— ’^ayd in the Elephantine papyri, aie 
compared with*l*.^se in use among the N Semitic 

1 C. Bezoid, Oriental DiirUimcy London, 1893, pp. xviv, 
xxvix. 

‘-5 See Pinches, Assyr. Gram., p, 1C , John** ii. 180 ff. 

» A H aLNeile, The Book of Exodus (Westminster Coiuin.), 
London. 1908, p. 76; A. R. S. Kennedy, LeHtimsand 
(Century Bible), Edinburgh, 1910, p. 189ff ; of, J F. McCurdy, 
Hibtori/, Prophecy, and the Monuments, New York, 1896, ii. 102. 

4 Gf.'A T. Clav, ‘ Aramaic Indorsements in the Documents of 
the MuraSu Sons.’ OT and Semitic Studies m Memory of 
William Baiury Harper, Chicago, 1908, i. 287-324. 

5 E Sachau, Aramaische Papyrus und Ostraia a us Eleplmi- 
tine, Leipng, 1911, p. 198 ; cf A. H. Sayce and A. 

Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, London, Iwo, ij. 15 ; 
A, Ungnad, Araumschs Papyrus aus MlephanUm, Leiprig, 
1911, passim, ^ 

6 Dngnad, p, 86. 7 Jb, pp, 46^ 
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S les,^ the differences will he found to be very 
t. Even the Egyptian system is not unlike/-* 
The so-called Alexandrian system, according to 
which numbers are compounded by means of the 
letters of the alphabet — a system in general use 
about the time of Christ, and still to be seen in 
the Hebrew Bible — is here left out of account, as 
having entered into Semitic use from an extraneous 
(probably Greek) source,® and as being common 
property among so many nations and peoples of 
antiquity. The system is one very apt to lead 
to corruption in numbers relating to foreign 
matters.'* 

4 . Semitic numbers in general. — It can be 
gathered both from the language of numbers and 
from the symbols employed to represent them that, 
in theory at least, no upper limit is to be assigned 
to Semitic enumeration. If we except indefinite 
expressions (e.^., myriads) — a form of speech com- 
mon to all nations past and present — we find that 
in practice numbers are confined to sums under 
1 ,000,000. In the OT there is only one instance 
of a number exceeding this (1,100,000 [1 Ch 21 ®]). 
The notation appears to us clumsy, but cannot be 
characterized as amateurish. Indeed, we marvel 
at the ease with which sosses, ntrs^ and Sars are 
manipulated. We have insisted on the difSculty 
presented by fi actions, and we find that the results 
of problems involving fractions are only a^roxi- 
mately correct. This is especially true of Egypt, 
where, it is evident, knowledge was the outcome 
of repeated trials and practical tests, the truth, 
when attained or approximated, being carefully 
treasured and transmitted. The method is induc- 
tive, and * the answers given represent the accumu- 
lated experiences of many previous writers.’ ^ In 
the keeping of accounts the accuracy of the scribe 
is not lightly to be questioned. The many business 
tablets that have now been deciphered, recording a 
single transaction that did not require to be tran- 
scribed, with their system of partial totals and 
grand totals,® can readily be checked, and as a rule 
they are found to be correct. It is otherwise with 
numbers occurring in annalistic records. These 
have often been copied, and show a tantalizing 
number of discrepancies. A glaring example may 
be seen in the figures relating to Shalmaneser m.’s 
campaign of 854 B.C., where four sets of enemy 
losses are given, the numbers ranging from 14,000 
to 29,000. ^ There is reason to think that the 
Assyrians in this instance were actually defeated.^ | 
Equally unreliable are the figures appearing in the - 
Elephantine papyri, which are simposed to be a 
transcript of the Inscription of King Darius at 
Behistfin.® While these discrepancies may be due i 
to the copyist,® the chief reason for the doubtful - 1 
ness of the figures lies in the tendency to exagger - 1 
afce^ common failing among the despots of the i 
ancient East. The Oriental partiality for large 
numbers is shared even by the Chronicler of the 
Where exact numbers were no longer obtain- 
, numbers took their place — ^an evident 


*» Ancient EgyptianSt London, 1878, ii., 


n 12 ' Cmnpanim to ScTiool CZasgww*, London, 1^, 
SJ>B^ art. ‘Number/ sect. S; A. Deissmann, Idght 



jTom the Ancunt East^ London, 1911, p. 276 fl. 

4 Poebel, Hist, TextSt p. 105. 

5 W. W. Rouse Ball, Mist, of Mathematics^, London, 1893, 
pp. 3, 8 ; C. Warren, The Ancient Cubit, do. 1903, p. 

® Assyr. napiarw=‘ total’ ; Sum. Sunigin total of 

totals,’ ‘grand total ’ 

7 R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, Now York, 
1912, p, 289 f, ; A. H. Sayce, The ^Higher Criticism* and the 
Monuments^ London, 1894, p. 391, note 6, 

8 Ungnad, p. 83flf. 9 McCurdy, ii. 87 n. 

1903^^lS’ff 463 f, ; cf. Q, B. Gray, Nunibers (ICC), Edinburgh, 


feature of the chronology of the book of Judges,^ 
and far more evident in the length of the reigns of 
the mythological kings before and after the Elood. 
The foreshortening of the historical perspective, to 
which Sayce has called attention^ in connexion 
with the narrative of the hook of Kings, as a 
source of certain subtle errors in chronology, finds 
its counterpart in the protracted figures attached 
to the times that are unhistorical and even mythical, 
which prevent a reliable chronology ever being 
drawn up. ^ The same phenomenon that meets us 
in Genesis in the great age ascribed to the ante- 
diluvians and the reduced longevity of the genera- 
tions following is found in the Babylonian records, 
as can now be studied in the new lists of kings 
published by Poebel (Historical Texts, pp. 73-140).® 
In another connexion the same writer comments 
(p. 50) on the idea tliat whatever man made {e,g,, 
a boat or a landmark) in those old days was of 
enormous dimensions, and^ connects it with the 
belief in enormously long life and higher stature 
than at present. * This tendency to gild the past 
has therefore to be allowed for in dealing with 
numbers, hut usually we have no great diificulty 
in drawing the boundary-line between the mythical 
and the historical. 

5 . Sacred numbers. — Jeremias asserts® that a 
preference for odd numbers is universal : ‘ Numero 
dens impare gaudet.’ This accords with the 
selection of 5 and 7 to be the fundamental ciphers 
of the astral system, to which he attaches himself. 
It is in reality duodecimal-sexagesimal: 5 + 7=: 
12 5 5 X 12=60. To this may be opposed the find- 
ing of Hilprecht (p. 34), who says that 7, il, and 
13, being no divisors of 12,960,000, have continued 
even to the present to be regarded as unlucky 
numbers in the life and history of man. He 
invites us in this light to examine the Babylonian 
Sabbath question. It may be assumed that 3 and 
5 as factors of the sexagesimal unit are to be ex- 
cluded from this condemnation. The fact, there- 
fore, would appear to be that facility or difficulty 
in operating with the various numbers was of chief 
account. It is difficult to see why any number, 
abstractly considered, should be either lucky or 
unlucky. Numbers had to be related to deities, 
magic, divisions of time, etc., before moral or 
sacred significance could arise. A ‘science of 
number’ in the Pythagorean sense was not yet 
conceived of ; number had not been exalted as the ^ 
dpx^ Kal ijkg of which the world was made.® At 
the same time, all numbers were sacred to the 
Babylonians : ^ but there was a limit set to their 
sanctity : 

‘Numbers might be sacred, they could never be deified, they 
were not worshipped, nor were artistic representations of 
them imagined * (F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the 
Greeks and Romans, New York and London, 1912, p 112).8 

In Babylonia the numbers from 60 dovTi to 1 
came to be reserved each for a particular deity, 
the planetary deities having their numbers appor- 
tioned with less regularity than the great gods, 
which points to the fact that the latter were 
brought in, and, as it were, ‘ canonized,’ last of all. 
Thus, 60=Anu (father of the gods), 50= Bel, 40= 

1 Hi>B h. 817 f.; O. F. Moore, Judges'^ (.ICC), Edinburgh, 1903, 
pp. xxxviiff., 424, 426f. 

2 Bp. 422, 439 f. 

8 Of. H. Zimmern, The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, 
London, 1901, p. 46 ff, 

4 Of. E. Navule, Archaeology of the OT, London, 1913, p, 85 f. 

8 OTin Light of Ancient East, i, 63, n. 3. 

6 Gow, p. 301 f . 

7 Jeremias, OTin Light of Ancient East, i. 63, with specimens 
of application of the numbers 0-15 (1 and 8 excepted), 40, 

8 Several apparent exceptions are given by A. Smvthe 
Palmer, The Samson-Saga, London, 1913, p. 205 and note 3. 
The references are to the Cansianite deity, Baal-sbaiisha, ‘the 
Lord of Three * ; the Hittite god named * Three ’ (Salas, Salsu) : 
the Egyptian ‘ god Eight ’ ; the Babylonian ‘ god Seven ’ ; and 
‘god Four.’ These do not seem to be sufficient to impair the 
force of Cumont’s generalization. 
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Ea, 30= Sin, 25 = Merodach, 20=§amas, 15=Istar, 
10=Ramman.^ This species of identification is 
dependent upon the calendrical system — Sin 
= 30= days of the ordinary month. ^ It would be 
difficult to show that the whole of the numbers 
1-60 were thus appiopriated, but at least ‘sixty’ 
is representative of all the gods, and equivalent to 
‘the entire pantheon.’® ^ interesting contrast 
in number is afforded by the ‘fifty’ renowned 
names of the great gods, with which Merodach 
was at last endowed.^ 

Among the units 7 has come to be regarded as 
the sacred number nar excellence. In Babylonia it 
was so esteemed, Jastrow thinks, largely, if not 
solely, because it was a large number (cl seven 
spirits of — p miscellaneous mass of 

spirits).® Ii i -- forejnost place in magical 

formuiag. We have already noted the funda- 
mental position accorded to it in the astral system. 
By others it has been regarded as sacred because 
of its astronomical relations — e.g,, the seven 
planets, and the division of the lunar month into 
four quarters of seven days.® The tabu on the 
seventh day {and multiples thereof) of certain 
Babylonian months has generally been regarded as 
transitional to the sanctity of tiie seventh day 
(Sabbath) among the Hebrews.’ The number 7 is 
favoured by the Priestly Writer, 5 figures promi- 
nently in the Joseph story,® and 3 (and its multiples 
by 10} in the story of Samson.® For reasons as- 
sociated with deity or deities, 1, 2, 3, and 9 have 
special claims to sanctity (monism, dualism, triads, 
enneads). By reason of a recent discovery, made 
by Poebel,^® whereby the goddess Nin-Harsag took ' 
a part in the creation of mankind along with the 
triad. An, Enlil, Enki, the number 4 may also be 
included in this category. Groups of 5 and 10 
(pentads and decads) nave recently acquired 
significance in the laws of Babylon and Israel. 

' A comparison of articles on ‘ Number’ in HDB, 
SDB, and EBi discloses the fact that 1, 3, 4, 7, 
10, 12, 40, and 70 are specially treated for their 
sacred and symbolical significance. The symbol- 
ism of such numbers has been variously interpreted 
— a.y., by C. F. Keil,!® H. Schultz,^® B. L. Ottley,^^ 
and A. H. McNeile,^® the last-named prefacing his 
rendering by the caution : 

* It IS easy to be led into extravagance in attempting to 
interpret the significance of numbers , allegorical arithmetic 
has called forth fantastic absurdities from both Jewish and 
Christian writers * 

This caution is all the more needed in view’ of 
the methods of the astral school, represented by 
H. Winekler and A. Jeremias, whose motif 9 are 
still open to considerable doubt. 

Their main thesis would, however, appear to he 
strengthened by Hilprecht’s exposition^® of the 
meaning of the numfer 12,960,000 (=60* or 3600®). 
This is none other than the famous ‘number of 
Plato ’ {EepubliCi viii. 540 B-B), as determined by 

I G* Maspero, The Dmon of QimXizationi Eng. tr., London, 
1901, p. 673 1 M, Jastrow, The Religion of ^^glonia and 
.Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 466 f.; Smythe Palmer, p. 207. 

^ Jastrow, p, 465. 3 HDB v. 657*, note ft- 

4 Pinches, The OT in the Light cf the Hist. Records of 
Babylonia and Assyria^, London, 1908, p. 46 ff. 

R Jastrow, The Rel, of Bab. a?id Assyr., p. 265. 

6 Jastrow, Hebrevf and Babylonian Tradition (Haskell 
Lectures), London and Leipzig, 1914, p. I70ff. ; L. R. Farnell, 
Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 293 f, 

7 Jsajce, p. 75 ff, , W, R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 
new ed., London, 1907, p. 181 f. 

8 J. Skinner, Genesis (ICC), Edinburgh, 1910, p. 488. 

8 Smythe Palmer, p 199. 

70 Hist. Texts, p, 24 ff, 

II 0. H. W. Johns, The Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the 
Hebrew Peoples (Schweich Lectures, 1912X London, 1914, pp. 
26, 61. 71 (with references). 

« A Manual of Biblical ArchascAogy, Edinburgh, 1887, i 
lS7ff.,18SfC. 

19 Bkiinburgh, 1892, i. 361, note 5, 

14 Aspects iftJwOT (BL), London, 1897, p, 264. 

15 The Book tf Bkcodm (Westtmnster Comm.), p. Ixxxviii. 

l«i>p. 29-64. 
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J, Adam^ and otheis, the ‘lord of better and 
worse births/ a geometrical number constructed 
out of the elements of the number which expresses 
the shortest period of gestation in the human kind 
(216 days). Hilprecht takes the number as the 
arithmetical expression of a great law controlling 
the universe, which he calls the ‘ law of uniformity 
or harmony.’ For this reason 12,960,000 has a 
claim to be regarded as the sacred number in chief 
of Babylonia. When related to time, 12,960,000 
days =36,000 years (counting 360 days in a year), 
which IS ‘the great Platonic year’ and also a 
Babylonian cycle. 

The conclusion is obvious that Babylonia, and 
not Greece, is the home of this whole cult. The 
number 12, 960, OOOis fundamental both in astronomy 
and m astrology, govc^mincr the nnivcTso (the 
macrocosm) and ai-'O ilioliicoi iiian(theniii''‘ 0 (o?Tn; 
Everything in man’s life from his birth to his death 
is governed hy this number or one of its divisors, 
especially the period of gestation ; 216 days, the 
period of the seven months’ child, and 270, the 
eiiod for a nine months’ child, inaugurate a lucky 
irth, for both are divisors of 12,960,000. So with 
every other number which is a divisor of 12,960,000 
(for unlucky numbers, see above). 

From this it will be seen what an elaborate 
astrolog^ical structure has been reared upon the 
foundation of the geometrical number 12,960,000* 
Granting the theoretical validity of this number, 
there is a serious difficulty about its application, if 
we think only of births, for the multiplication and 
division tables now knowm (§ 2 above) are far more 
extended than would be necessary for the particular 
end of determining lucky and unlucky births. 
The situation is somewhat relieved by bunging in 
the periods of the moon, in its phases or in its 
course (see art. Birth [Assyro-Babylonian], vol. 
li. p. 643). Even with this added, we are left in 
ignorance about many points in the Babylonian 
praxis. ‘How far they carried their liking for 
numbers and mystic calculations we have yet to 
learn.’ ® While the theory of Hilprecht, v Inch, as 
we have seen, is astral, may be said at piesent to 
rule, there may be some who will share the view 
of R. W. Emerson, who said of Plato that, ‘ in his 
eighth book of the Republic, he throws a little 
mathematical dust in our eyes.** What has now 
been added to Plato or, rather, what has been 
showm to he the source of the ideas of Plato (and 
Pythagoras) may seem to them like throwing a 
little more dust. 

IffTBRATURB. — has been given in the article, the more 
important reference being emb^ied, the othfers appearing in 
the tootnotes. WILLIAM CrUICKSUANK. 

NUSAIRIS. — The Nusairis, also known 
Ansariyab, are not only a sect, hut a nation, in- 
habiting the mountainous country north of the 
Lebanon, between ancient Eleuthenxs, the Orontes, 
and the Mediterranean coast. Although the Nu- 
sairi population in thi.s mountainous barren region 
live a rather wretched life, cultivating mainly the 
vine and tobacco, the colonies which it has founded 
m Antioch, Mersina, Tarsus, and Adana are very 
prosperous. We may reckon the total of this 
population at 150,000 ; in earlier times they were 
no doubt more numerous. 

I. Etymology,— The name * Nusairi ’ has given 
rise to a great many theories : it has be^ thought 
to be a diminutive of the Arab Nasrani (‘ Httle 
Christian*), but this etymology is contrary to 
Arabic grammar, and, as the supposed conversion 
of the race to Christianity took jilace before the 
establishment of Islam in this region, it would be 

7 J. Adam, The Republic xf Pto, Cambridge, 1902, ii. 20X- 
208, 264-806. 

3 T. G. Pinches, in Eil Ann, Vol, p. 77. 

« Bepresmiodim Mm, * Plato : New ReiKfingSy* pa^ygraph. 
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Burprising if the name was borrowed from Arabic. 
Another theory, which is more wide-spread, is 
that ‘ Nusairi’ comes from Muhammad ibn Nusair, 
who is said to have founded the sect in the 11 th 
century. But this Ibn Nusair was a follower of 
the eleventh imd7nf 9asan al ’Askari, while the 
doctrine of the Nusairis recognizes only seven 
imams ; and this etymology, which has given rise 
to popular accounts placing Muhammad ibn Nusair 
in the time of the Umayyads Muawiyaii and 
Yazid, cannot be admitted, although upheld by 
S. Guyard, C. Huart, and H. Lammens, It has no 
more to recommend it than the theory which con- 
nects them with Nusair, a freedman of 'All, or 
with the An§ars of the Prophet. As Dussaud 
abundantly proves, the Nusairis of our are the 
Nazerini mentioned by Pliny the Elder {RN v. 81) 
as forming a tetrarchy separated from Apamea by 
the river Marsyas (Orontes). The Greek historian 
Sozomen {RE vii. 15) shows them at the end of the 
4th cent, helping the pagans of Apamea against 
the Christians ; he gives them the name of Gali- 
loeans, which Lammens, by an extremely ingenious 
hypothesis, derives from JBargagylus, a supposed 
ancient form of Bargylus, the name given by Pliny 
to one of their mountains. 

2 . History. — The Nusairis, being isolated, pre- 
served their paganism in spite of the triumph of 
Christianity, and later of Islam, in the surround- 
ing country. Nevertheless it is certain that the 
contact of these two religions was not without 
influence upon the Nusairi beliefs. The greatest 
influence, however, was exercised by the Isma'ilis, 
who were forced in the 12 th cent, to leave their 
ephemeral dwelling-place in Banias and settle in 
the Jebel, where they became famous under the 
name of Assassins (g.-y.). Further, the influence 
of the Ismalli doctrines had begun as early as the 
9th cent., and we see from a refutation by Hamzah, 
the apostle of the Druse religion, that the Nusairi 
religion w£is established at the beginning of the 
11 th century. After the victories of Baibars and 
the destruction of the Isma‘ili power the Muslims 
made an unsuccessful attempt to convert the 
Nusairis. Their massacre, wliich was demanded 
by certain fanatics — among others the theologian 
Ibn Taimiyyah, in a fatwa published by Guyard 
{JA VI. x\Iii. [1871] 158-198)— would have been 
contrary to the interests of the Muslims. They 
have maintained their independence, and survive 
down to the present day divided into clans, often 
at war with one another, but paying tribute to the 
pasha of Tripoli. In the middle of the 19th cent, 
a chief arose among them, Isma'il Beg by name, 
who proclaimed his authority, and secui'ed recog- 
nition by the Turkish government as ruler of the 
country of Safita. By paying an annual tribute 
of 300,000 francs he enmyed absolute authority, 
and, like Rashid al-Din Sinan among the Ismallis, 
became the hero of legends far more ancient than 
himself. After his death the Turkish government 
succeeded in establishing its direct administration 
in the country — the result of which, as everywhere 
else, was the persecution and ruin of the land. 

3 . Present-day religion.— The religion of the 
Nusairis, therefore, is the ancient pagan religion 
of the district, very much altered by Chrisrian, 
Muslim, and especially Isma'ilian influences, but 
not reaching the stage of Christianity and Islam. 
The groundwork of their doctrines is contained in 
the Kitdb al-Maj7nu, published and translated by 
Dussaud {Rist. et religion des Nosai^ns, appendix, 
pp. 161-198). Like die Isma'ilis, they divide time 
into seven cycles, each having its own manifes- 
tation of deity ; this resembles the doctrine of 
the pagan ^arranians, according to which the 
creator was single in his essence but multiple in 
his manifestations in bodies, and these bodies were 


the seven planets which govern the world. The 
Ismailis and the Druses hold that a prophet 
appears in each entrusted with a new religion 
{ndtiq^ * utterer ’). The 7idtiq multiplies into seven 
persons, the first of whom is called asas (‘founda- 
tion ’). The asas are inferior to the ndtiqs (except 
*Ali) among the Ismailis and the Druses. With 
the Nusains the asas are superior to the ndtiqs ; 
the asas are Abel, Seth, Joseph, Joshua, Asaph, 
Peter (Shema'un), and *Ali ; the ndtiqs Adam, 
Noah, Jacob, Moses, Solomon, Jesus, and Muham- 
mad. ’All, the asas of the seventh period, has 
become a god ; he hears the epithet Ma*na, corre- 
sponding to that of ‘the Word* for Jesus; it is 
to the Isma'ilian influence that he owes this rOle. 

* *Ali ibn Abu T5-lil> "was not begotten ; he is unique, immortal, 
and has existed from all time ; nis essence is the light ; from 
him the stars shine , he is the light of lights. Although de- 
prived of all attributes he cleaves rocks, drives back seas, and 
directs affairs ; it is he who desuo; 4 empires. He is hidden, 
not enveloped, that is to -a* , he i«> hidden bv thie nature of his 
divine essence, not bj’’ a < <"‘1 eroig. H e is mind, ina'na* {Kitdb al- 
Majmu\ tr Dussaud, p. 162). 

The formula employed is copied from the Muslim 
formula: ‘I testify that there is no god hut’Ali 
ibn Abu Talib.* Dussaud ingeniously conjectures 
that there is a confusion between *AIi el A' la and 
the epithet of the old Phoenician deity Elyum (‘ the 
very high *), whom the Greeks caUed Adonis. 
’All created Muhammad, whom he called his 
‘ name ’ (Ism), and who is also his ‘ veil ’ and his 
‘dwelling-place.* Muhammad in his turn created 
Salman al-Farisi from the light of his light, made 
him his ‘ gate * (Bah), and entrusted him with his 
propaganda. These three persons form a triad, 
which seems more ancient than the Christian 
Trinity, and which goes hack to the divine triads 
of the Syro- Phoenician cults, and in particular to 
the Palmyrene triad *Ali=sky (Ba'al-Shamain, 
Balsamem), Muhammad = sun (Malak hel), and 
Salman =s moon (Aglihol). In the initiation cere-* 
monies this triad is represented by ‘ the mystery 
of ^ Ain-Mi^n-Sin^ (the initial letters of ’Ali, Mu- 
hammad, and Salman). Muhammad created the 
five ‘ incomparahles,* who in their turn created the 
world and are the five planets. The five ‘ chosen 
ones ' are the five divine emanations to which the 
five prayers of the day are consecrated. 

The Nusairis do not believe in the immortality 
of women, who have no reasonable soul, and they 
hold that the use of wine is lawful. 

4 , Sects. — ^The Nusairis are divided into four 
classes : the ^aidaris (from the surname given to 
Ali, El-Haxdar, ‘ lion*), who have come most into 
contact with foreign influences, the Shamalis, the 
Kalazis, and the Ghaibis. The Shamalis claim that 
the god 'All, identified with the sky, dwells in the 
sun, which represents Muhammad. This idea recalls 
the Syrian cult of Ba al-Sharaaim (sky-god) assimi- 
lated by the Greeks >vith Helios. The name 
Sliamal (from which the Jews derive Samuel, the 
angel of death) seems to represent the sun (another 
name of the sect is Shamsi)in its nocturnal course ; 
it should be noticed that the Shamalis go a great 
length with their worship of Muhammad, who, in 
the primitive triad, is identified with the sun, 
united with 'All _hy the light, but separated from 
him by the manifestation of appearance. With 
the Kalazis, or Qamaris, the moon is the abode of 
'All ; it is celebrated in the poems that we possess 
of this sect and represented by wine : in their 
figurative language, according to Dussaud, by 
drinking pure wine one reaches a close acquaint- 
anceship with the moon. Some writers hold that 
there are traces here of a lunar goddess who is 
none other than the great Syrian goddess Astarte. 
Their name is derived from that of the shaikh Mu- 
hammad ibn Kalazi. The foui'th sect, the Ghaibis, 
‘believe that God appeared, and then became 
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invisible ; the present time is that of the absence ’ 
{g}iaihah)y whence their name ; they seem to be in- 
fluenced by the Ismailian doctrine of the Tanzlh, 
which depiives God of His attributes ; they therefore 
consider the absent {ghaib) as God f Ali), identified 
with the air, as, among others, with the sky. 

5 . Initiation. — The initiation ceremonies seem 

to have been borrowed by the Nusairis from the 
Ismailians, and to have replaced the ancient mys- 
teries ; but, as in the case of the doctrine of the 
ndtiqs and the as(Uy the Isma*Ilis initiate into a 
doctrine, the Nusairis into mysteiies (Dussaud, 
p. 105). ^ They have retained the use of wine and 
the veiling of the initiate. The nine degrees of 
Isma'ili initiation are reduced to three, overbur- 
dened with ritual elements. The initiate must be 
the child of Nusaiii parents ; he receives instruc- 
tion from a stranger to his family — which creates 
between him and his teacher very close bonds of 
relationship. The immi receives him into the 
number of the faithful after certain ceremonies, in 
the last of which wine plays a very important 
part, in the form of communion. It should be 
noticed that, among non-initiated Nusairis, Khodhr 
(Khadhir=Eli) is the name of the par excel- 
lemcCi as Ali is among the initiated. , 

6 . Metempsychosis. — Metempsychosis is one of 
the dogmas of the Nusairis, but it difters from that 
held by the Ismailis. The faithful is tiansformed { 
beven times before he goes to take his rank among 
the stars, of which Ali is the prince. If he is 
blameworthy, he is re-born as a Christian or a 
Muslim, until expiation is complete. Intidels, who 
have not worshipped 'Ali, live again in the form of 
dogs, camels, mules, asses, or sheep. 

7 . Festivals. — The chief festivals of the Nusairis 
are: ( 1 ) the El Ghadir (‘the pond’) festival, on 
the 18th of DhuT hijj^^h ; it is of Shfite origin, 
,and commemorates Muhammad’s appointment of 
All as his successor ; it is celebrated among the 
most important shaikhs; ( 2 ) the festival of the 
breaking of the fast {fitr) ; (3) that of the sacrifices 
{12th of Dhu’l hijjah); (4) that of the Firashy 
which commemorates the self-sacrifice of Ali 
exposing himself to the blows of the Quraish in 
place of Muliammad ; (5) that of Ashurah (10th of 
Muharram) in memory of the massacre of Kaibala, 
According to the Nusairis, Husain did not die, but 
disappeared like Jesus. The festival of the second 
El Ghadir (9th of Rabi I.) celebrates the recogni- 
tion of the sons of Ali by Muhammad. That of 
the Birth commemorates the nativity of Jesus 
Christ, but it is of Muslim origin ; perliaps it is a 
remnant of that which the pagans or Harriln cele- 
brated at the winter solstice for the Birth of the ; 
sun. The spring and autnmn equinoxes are the | 
occasion of festivals in forms borrowed from the j 
Persians — the Nawrm and the Mihrajan. Those ; 
are the official festivals. Some popular ones are : 
that of the Baptism {El Qiddas), the day of the 
Epiphany, of the Palms, of Pentecost, and especi- 
ally of St. Barbe. Lastly, there are several 
pilgrimages, the most important of which is that 
of Khodlii (Khadhir=Eli). 

8 . Conclusion. — Like all secret sects, the Nu- 
sairis have been subjected to all kinds of accusa- 
tions : the Ismailis have contended with them by 
rivalry, and the Christian historians of the Crusades 
have re-echoed the slanders hurled at them by the 
Muslims. 

LiTJERATVitB.— The chief work on this sect is R. Dussaud, 
Sist 6t rdigion des Nosairis, Paris, 1000, which has been followed 
in this artucle (cf. artt by R, Basset, in RHR xlvi. J19033 ; 
C. F. Seybold, LCRLlil [1901] 1255 flf. ; M. Hartmann, ZDPV 
xxiY. [1901] 1S6-194; R. Dnval, RA xxxvi. [1901] 184-1S6; 
C. Ctennont-Oanneau, CAIBL [1900] 700-702; J. Halevy, itS 
ix. DPOl and I. Goldziber, ARIF iv. [1901]); onpp. xui- 
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See also H. Latnmens, ^otes de g^graphie sj’rienne,* in 
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NYANJAS.—Tlie peoples dealt with in this 
article are those speaking the Nyanja or Lake 
language of the Protectorate of Slyasaland and 
adjoining territories. They cover the district 
embraced by the southern portion of that Pro- 
tectorate, extending from Fort Herald on the 
south as far north as the 13th paiallel of south 
latitude. Divisions of the tribe stretch into 
Portuguese temtory on the west, and into N. 
Rhodesia, where they inhabit the lower part of 
the Loangwa valley. They are also to he found 
in a narrow stripy of country along the east shore 
of Lake Nyasa, into which they were driven by 
pressure of the Yap tribe from the east. 

The tribe is divided into various subdivisions, 
which differ from each other to a small degree both 
in dialect and in customs. These divisions are • 
Amang’anja, Ampotola, Amaravi, Amho, An- 
tumha (or Akantunda), Achewa, and Achipeta, 
About the time of Livingstone’s first visit to 
Nyasaland, a tribe of Zulus called Angoni migrated 
from the south and after various wanderings oon- 
ueied the counts inhabited by the northern 
ivisions of the Nyanja tribes, on whom they 
imposed several of their habits and customs, while 
at the same time they adopted the language of the 
conquered people. Now Zulu has entii’ely given 
place to Nyanja in one or other of its dialects. 

1. Clans. — Like many other Bantu tribes, the 
Nyanjas are divided into clans or families, which 
trace their descent through the mother. The 
better knowm of these clans are the following; 
Abanda, Apiri, Amwale, Amilanzi, Adzimbiri, 
Ankhoma, Ambewe, and Anthanga. The elan- 
names are to be found all through the adjacent 
tribes — the result largely of intertribal warfare 
and slaving, in which women formed the most 
prominent and most valuable asset. Though the 
origin of these names has been accounted for by 
the theory of the totem, there is now no trace of 
any such ideas connected with the names as 'would 
point to a totem oiigin. The names are not those 
of any animal or object in nature, nor do they 
carry any custom of tabu peculiar to the clan. 
Certain of the clans, however, used to have customs 
peculiarly their own. The Abanda, always 
killed slaves to pul into the grave along with the 
dead body of their chief. Among the Apiri a man 
used to take a temporary wdfe, living with her for 
a year, and then putting her away before taking a 
permanent wdfe, or wives, according to native rite 
and custom. 

With the arrival of the Zulu Angoni there came, 
the custom of the descent following the clan of the 
father, and then a series of new clans was intro- 
duced: Apovu, Anjobvu, Anamvu, Ansomba, 
Ananyoni, etc. These are the names of wild 
animals— gazelle, elephant, hippopotamus, etc.— 
and to the members of the clan the flesh of its 
name-animal is tabued. This custom has gradu- 
ally spread over the northern portion of the tribe 
— especially those parts conquered by the Angoni 
—and now it is common to find natives who claim 
to belong to two elans, one by the father and one 
by the mother, the former carrying with it the 
tabu- Such clan-names are now largely employed 
as surnames. 

2 . God and spirits.— (n) The generic name for 
i God among the Nyanja is Mulungu or Mlungu, 

I which appears in Swahili as Muungii, and in Loniwe 
I and Makuwa as Mluku, Under this term is 
i embraced not only the deity, but all ^at apper- 
j tains to the spirit world. Whether in its primary 
I sense it conveys the idea of personality is doubtful, 
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as the word belongs to an impersonal class of 
nouns, and always takes the concord of an im- 
personal class. When, however, the deity is 
alluded to in respect of any of his attributes, there 
is no doubt that personality is assigned, as when 
the Ny an ja speak of 'Leza, the Nurse,’ ‘Mlengi, 
the Creatoi,’ 'Mphambi, the heavens,’ and 
* Chauta, the Almighty.’ Other names are also j 
assigned to the Supreme Being, as Chanjiri, ; 
Chinsumpi, Mbamba, Mphezi, but these are gener- 
ally confined to certain local manifestations of the 
deifcy through the possession by some individual of 
divine powers. Among the tribe of S. Angoniland 
in^l910 there appeared an individual who claimed 
such divine powers under the name of Chanjiri, and 
demanded tribute in the form of offerings from the 
people, at the same time attempting to dissuade 
them from paying the annual tax to the Govern- 
ment. While the names Leza and Chauta are 
the common appellatives of the deity among the 
neighbouring Awemba and Atonga, the name 
Mulungu is universally recognized as signifying 
the Supreme Being, and among the Nyanja people 
is the only designation in use. 

{b) Some districts have their local deities or 
spirits to whom worship is paid at definite shrines 
— generally on the top of some prominent moun- 
tain. In the Blantyre district there are two such 
shrines on the summits of Mounts Soche and 
Michiru, where offerings are made in time of public 
distress to the spirits of Kankbomba and Mpalale, 
There is little doubt, however, that these are the 
names of two chiefs who ruled in the respective 
districts before the time of historical record, and 
whose names are thus preserved in the worship 
paid to their spirits. Till recently a local 
mbcnay or seer, lived near Port Herald who claimed 
divine powders for himself, and whose wife— always 
chosen from a certain family— acted as priestess 
and means of communication witk-the outer world, 
he having shut himself up in complete seclusion. 

(c) The mizimUy or spirits of the dead, form the 
chief inhabitants of the unseen world. The word 
is used to denote the disembodied spirit or soul of 
man, and there is no spirit w'hich ivas not at one 
time existent in a living bodily personality. When 
this disembodied spirit is conceived as a worker of 
evil and as possessing an evil influence, it is termed 
ehiwanda. 

It is to the mizimu that the people most fre- 
quently resort when they wish to get into com- 
munication with the unseen. It is to the mizimu 
that prayers are most frequently offered and sacri- 
fices made. Only in time of great local fear or 
calamity, such as drought or famine or pestilence, 
are addresses paid to Mulungu or to the local 
deities. 

The mizimu make their presence known and 
eommunicate their wishes to the Hving by means 
of dreams, when the spirits of ^le dead hold con- 
vert with the spirits of the living and the spirits 
of the living hold converse with each other, and 
through the medium of the mlaulay or prophet, 
who is inspired by the mizimu to rave (hwebwetal 
—the ravings being accepted as the voice of the 
dead. 

The mizimu have their abode at the hut of tlie 
d^e^ed or at the grave where the body is buried. 
Offerings are not usually made at the grave — as 
among so many of the neighbouring tribes — ^but at 
the hut where the person lived, or at some place 
such as the foot of a tree near the hut where he 
was accustomed to resort. Sometimes in the ease 
of an important chief a small sacrifice hut, called 
kachisi or gomhuzi, is built on the outskirts of the 
vilhige, and there the customary offerinjSfs are 
made. ® 

{d) The spirit may take up its abode in some 


wild animal, as a lion, leopard, or python. This 
is the case only with such persons as have while in 
life secured medicine which has the power of effect- 
ing such a transmigration of the soul. These 
animals are held in awe, and are rarely interfered 
with ,* but, should one be killed accidentally or of 
necessity, the native has no theory as to Avhat 
comes after. There, as in so many problems of life, 
he confesses that he is against a dead wall which 
he has no means of surmounting. 

(e) Among the Angoni Nyanjas the spirit may 
be made to locate itself in any object such as a 
piece of cloth, a basket, a doll, or, in the case of 
a person of importance, such as a chief or headman, 
in a fowl, a goat, or an ox. The spirit is * captured ’ 
by the mlaula, or, if it is that of a person of lower 
rank, by an old woman who has ceased to bear 
children. Such objects or animals are set aside as 
sacred. Should the animal die, another animal is 
chosen and set aside as wa mizimu,^ the property of 
the spirits. The other class of objects in which 
the spirits are located aie treasured among the 
housenold stuff, and are generally kept near the 
bed or sleeping-place of the head of the family. 

3, Burial customs. — Immediately after death 
the corpse is bathed, if of a man by men, if of a 
woman by women. Any one may perform this 
office, but it usually falls to the older people. Any 
neighbour may assist in carrying the corpse to the 
grave, and in digging the ^ave, but on those who 
go down into the ^ave and receive the coirase from 
Siose above special duties are laid. They are 
known as the adzuhuru (from the root mrUf 
* greatness ’), There are no official adzuhuru ; 
any person may perform the function, bufc by 
habit and custom of the community certam indi- 
viduals usually have the office assigned to them. 
To them afterwards falls the duty of offering the 
sacrifices to the spirit of the^dead. Theirs are the 

ortions of food which are left over from the sacri-* 
ce, and which they have the right of dividing 
among their friends. After the burial the mourners 
return to the empty hut, which the adzuhuru pull 
down. Should it be decided to take steps to ascer- 
tain the cause of the death, the ula is consulted 
(see § 9), and the case may proceed to the chief’s 
court to be settled there. Two months or so after 
the burial the adzuhuru summon the mourners 
together, and a feast is made (generally of beer), 
a sacrifice is offered, and the shaving of heads of 
the mourners finishes the mourning. 

4. Sacrifices. — Sacrifices are offered {cC) to 
i Mulungu, (b) to the spirits of the dead chiefs and 

headmen, and (c) to the spirits of dead relatives. 

{a) Sacrifices to Mulungu as the Supreme Being 
are on cud in a Miiall sacrificial hut {Jcachisi) built 
on the outskirts of the village or at the foot of any 
large tree where there is shade — preferably the large 
tree in the village hwalo^ or courtyard. Any tree, 
however, that gives shade may be a place of sacri- 
fice. Persons on a journey or in the hunting-field 
place an offering almost anywhere — ^under a tree, 
if possible, or at the meeting of two roads. The 
offerings consist mostly of food— beer, flour, etc. — 
while pieces of calico are offered by being tom up 
and hung from the tree or spread over the sacrifice 
hut. At the beginning of harvest offerings of first- 
fruits axe^ made in the sacrifice hut, me whole 
village joiniiig in the sacrifice and the chief or 
headman acting as officiating priest for the occa- 
sion, 

(2>) Sacrifices are offered to the spirits of the dead 
chiefs or headmen. These, like the others, consist 
of food— beer, flour, etc. They may be offered 
near the hut where the dead person lived, or at the 
sacrifice hut wheie his spirit may be approached. 
The offerings are made by some descendant or 
relative of the deceased chief, generally by his 
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successor in office. In one instance near Blantyre 
the dead chief had been the chief of a tribe which 
had been conquered and its members scattered by 
the present chief of the country. When a sacrifice 
was made, a member of the conquered tribe— a 
relative of the deceased — had to be found to offer 
the sacrifice, as likely to be more acceptable to 
the spirit whose favour was sought. Among the 
Angoni Nyanjas the offering may take the form of 
an animal in which the spirit of the dead is located, 
and the animal is thereafter looked upon as the 
property of the spirit. If it is a fowl or goat, it is 
not usually separated from its fellows, but if it is 
an ox— -usually dedicated to chiefs only— a special 
kraal may be built for it and a special caretaker 
set apart. 

(c) Sacrifices are made to the spirits of dead 
relatives or friends — a little flour, beer, a fowl, or a 
goat, part of which is made the offering, the re- 
mainder being pai taken of by the friends of the 
adzukuru^ or offerer. Where the spirit of the dead 
has been located in any article of household use, 
the offering is placed close to it. 

5. Initiation ceremonies. — Among the whole of 
the Nyanja-speaking peoples there is no initiation 
ceremony for males and no rite of circumcision. 
This shows that they had not come under the 
influence of the coast Arab or Muhammadan. 
There is, however, in the case of females a cere- 
mony of initiation at the age of puberty. The 
period of instruction varies among the different 
sections of the tribe from one or two days to a 
month. During this period the girls live in a hut 
apart by themselves and are instructed by old 
women in the duties and acts of the married state. 
There is no form of mutilation or circumcision, but 
the girls are taught by manual manipulation to 
prepare the organs for the marital acts. When 

,the married woman becomes pregnant for the first 
time, the old women again tsie her aside and 
instruct her in the mysteries of childbirth and 
motherhood. 

6 , Marriage.— In the marriage ceremony of the 
Nyanja peoide the chief agents, next to the persons 
themselves, are the ‘ sureties ’ {a^iJchoswe)^ by whom 
the marriage is arranged and on whom the responsi- 
bility for its well-being depends. They are usually 
the brothers or some very near relatives of the con- 
tracting parties. The man and woman take no 
part in the preliminary negotiations ; everything 
is done for them by their respective ‘sureties.’ 
Should difficulties arise between the husband and 
wife, the duty of making reconciliation or of per- 
mitting a divorce lies 'svith the ‘sureties,’ and 
without their consent no alteration in the condition 
of husband and wife is sanctioned. 

The woman remains in the village of her parents, 
where the husband bnilds her a nut if her father 
has not already built one for her. The mother- 
in-law expects help from him in the hoeing of her 
garden. Beyond this the husband has no other 
indebtedness to his wife’s family. When the hut 
is ready, the husband makes his wife’s village his 
home. If he has other wives, he pays it periodical 
visits. There is no marriage ceremony beyond the 
entry of the husband into the wife’s hut. Should 
the husband prove impotent, this is a ground for 
disannulling tne marriage at once. The first-hom 
child is named by the husband’s relatives, and, 
when other children are born, it goes to the home 
of the mother-in-law and is reared by her, ‘ in the 
place of the daughter whom she has lost.’ 

The custom of nkmlohokt, or payment by the 
husband to the wives’ relatives, does not exist 
amoi^ the Nyanja tribes. Only in the northern 
district, where they are in close touch with the 
Angoni (Zulu) trili^ does one find the custom 
occasionally introduce 


Wives are inherited from the maternal uncle 
along with other property. The uncle’s head-wife 
may become the head- wife of his successor. More 
generally shells allowed to retire into private life, 
and her place as head-wife may be taken either by 
the successor’s first wife or by some other of the 
inherited wives. Separation is common, the cause 
generally being adultery on the woman’s part or 
neglect on the husband’s part. The matter is 
decided by the ‘ sureties.’ If divorce is sanctioned, 
the husband hands over some small article [kttptr- 
eka mubvi, ‘ to hand over an ai*row ’) to the wife 
as a token of her freedom, and without this cere- 
mony no divorce is complete. The whole marriage 
principle is -i!”. ■1>''. The woman is the property 
of her clan '•« ijs’ -ly. and so are the children. 
Hence the husband makes his home with his wife’s 
relatives. This is altogether a diflerent state of 
society from that in which the husband takes the 
wife to his home — in which case he must pay the 
ukulobola as compensation to her family for the 
loss of the woman and her children. 

7. Witchcraft and disease.— The power of witch- 
craft belongvS to a certain clan of witches {aJiH). 
Their object in seeking this power is to obtain 
the means by which they may avenge themselves 
on their enemies and destroy their fellow-beings. 
As tiiey keep this power by eating human flesh, 
they may be supposed also to exercise it that they 
may secure the necessary food. They work their 
spells by means of ‘medicines,’ which they keep in 
small antelope’s horns, and hence they themselves 
are euphemistically described as a nyanga. ‘ they 
of the Wns.’ 

The afiti have their enemies, -who are bent on 
their discovery and destruction. These may be 
renegade ajitiy who turn their knowledge to the 
destruction of their old associates. The seketeray 
or setekera, the ‘ throat - cutter,’ is the most 
commonly recomized of these enemies. The wa 
nyundoy ‘he of the hammer,’ is another. By 
means of more powerful medicine they compel the 
afiti to reveal themselves, when they attack them, 
the one with his knife, the other with his hammer. 
The afiti form a secret society into which only the 
initiated are admitted. The fear of them bangs 
a dark cloud over the whole of native life, and the 
superstition is the cause of more deaths than all 
the diseases of the climate put together. 

The mabisahra is a professional witeh-finder, 
generally a woman, who is known over a large 
district, and who is called in when all other means 
of inquiry have failed. She obtains her power by 
means of medicine, which she purchases or other- 
wise secures from another member of the craft. 
In the process of her divination she works herself 
into a frenzy and her audience into a state of 
excitement by a weird dance, accompanied by 
physical contortions and bodily postures such as 
enter into all native dancing. She seizes and 
smells the hands of the bystanders till she is able 
to fix on the guilty person, -whom she names. In 
the course of her perfoimnnce she digs up with a 
spear the various horns of medicines and charms 
which have formed the suspect’s stock-in-trade. 
In this way the village is purged of all occult 
agencies. The mabUmira has ^so the powder of 
expelling from any person the afiti power which 
he may have acquired without realizing what its 
possession meant. By application of medicines 
the patient is caused to vomit, and in tliis way 
gets rid of the occult powers which he has acquired. 
Of course, against an accusation by a ma^%$€dira 
the accus^ has always the reaourees of appeal to 
the poison ordeal (see § 9). 

Disease has its origin in witchcraft, whatever be 
its nature. The same applies to all acoidentB, 
epidemi<^, losses, and misfortune. Although a 
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feease may be acknowledged as contagious or 
infectious its ultimate origin is always to be 
louncl in the dark operations of the afitx. Hence 
meaicmes are almost always charms, working 
through occiJt powers. No doubt experience and 
experiment have led the native to acknowledge 
tile medicinal value of certain substances, and for 
external diseases the application of certain druo-s 
IS recognized to have its curative efiect. But for 

unknown disease 
Sways had powers of charms that resort is 

8. Fetishes and charms. —Among the northern 
thr?®v the^ Aohewa and 

certat. ^keady been pointed out. 

certam articles may become the abode of the 

S wokwn objects of reverence as well 

the southern branches of the 

Sft if thf r belief, except in so far as the 
spirit of the dead may be believed to enter into 
some wild animal. Charms, however, are used and 
worn among ah classes and for almost every variety 
of purpose.^ They range from the application i 

^ incisions made in the skin of 
worn in the 

?he f or tootSche, to 

the big bag of medicine worn round the neck of 
elephant-hunter by which he brings the game 

.shooting. Charms are worn to secure 
safety on a 3 ournev, success in trading or in wTr 

or the garden from the depredations of wild 
pigs or thieves. Doubtless these charms were 
froS’^bi!^ fetishes, endowed with occult power 
from being the abode of some spirit. Now^how- 

tlnL'i- w mind they are entirely dis- 

wh dC'tbp?' spirit-possession, and the plwers 
themselve? *<> Ss 

wSlft discoveiy of such crimes as 

means it is the invariable 

leans, ine Jots are consulted whenevpr fha 

fortunes of the future are in doubt, as before goine- 

expeiiSra7’ Th^ff f starting on a huftinf 
-P * Tuq julci exist in a large varietv nf 

hands, and is diao^S hi if J f, l>oth i 

The verdict of 

h^^;?nlZ5?edtrfVdT^^^^ ' 

or appellant to drink ’ <?nm to the accused 
drink together to assert 

tions. Open the Tffi^r^*^??_®i‘h®“:as«evera 



The poison ordeal is administered in several 

iTthe nlll* “ay be drunk by the accused himself 
in the presence of the accusers. As soon as the 

show that it is to have a fata! 
effect, the accuser and his friends usually set upon 

fcm L”d!e,‘^ "tJ^erwise^maltr^a! 

nun tiil Jie dies. The body may then be burned 
or thrown into the bush to be devoured by beasts 

burfaf^ fo) 'rh^J^®®- “®7®’^ S*''®" ordinary 

DuriaJ. {2) The poison may be administered fn 

^ 0^ a dog, and by the 

result the innocence or guilt of the accused is 
declared. (3) Among the Angoni Nyanjas the 
poison IS administered to villages or even districts 
in order to clear them of the accusation or suspicion 

suspected of using occult powers. Not inhequentlv. 
If an Angoni chief doubted the loyalty of any of 
of '"'holesafe drinking 

whol! ^vill!.;. occurred, 

^>dout ® sometimes almost entirely 

10 . Social oriranization.— The chief sitting in 

hi.s elders or headmen is the hefd of 
all authority and the highest court of law in his 

bT’?he^ea?n“®T®f“u’' be given in smaller cases 
hut all serious cases are taken to 
the chief s coui-t for final decision. War is declared 
by the chief alone. None of his people can S 
a foray without his consent. The^ chief is refnon- 
sible for the acts of his subjects. Tbe memS of 
for^hA® individually responsible 

There is nf AW *'‘®^ fellow-mWberr 

there is no criminal law nor .such a thino’ as 

‘^e’ in native law. All offences are “oiidl 

fOT * property—and so may be atoned 

done^^S®t f!,®® f I *° *’*® amounLf damage 
^ i ® fundamental principle at the 

Sen ^^® “®'*ive whose goods have 

been stolen fails to see the justice of merely im- " 
prisoning the thief while the stolen property is 
native law the toie? wo^d 
have been obliged to make restitution fe Se 
stolen goods, or his relatives would have paid fb« 
nf®=?Vf on the person Km 

tof amount nf ?. Payment according to 

“Sum Tf"*^ "^nSkKth^hiSnd®"'' 

I K inheritance falls to the 

I oldest sistKsom” The°t?rYl&h^i“’ 

well as the property of the deceased. No^o^^can 
fall heir to two names. Under Twa T 

Wealth “r \*he Polygamy the exclpf^® 

poly^y. “^®"^“‘®® aloM IS responsible for 

do. 1SS2, R. S I>.. Macdonald, Africana, 

Stor>t,s, do 1907* H Songs, and 

London, *** Johnston. British CektralAfS, 

A, Hetherwick. 


and rSeThavTto T^|*® aS'^“* Vl ^“ams^Tedlnte! 

false aSfoUave to faTf^ 

person whom they thus defamed. *® *’*® 


b.r7T7‘ ' 7m. ^vaya. its tounder is known eif-ber 

“ rrr*'^"S.is 

feet ®y®-*®®*®‘^' with the eyes directed on the 
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The name of ‘Logic* has* been given to the 
system, because it treats of formal logic in the 
most exhaustive manner, and this forms its prin- 
cipal theme. In the first sentence of Gotama’s 
text-book, the Nyaya-sutras^ which were composed 
c. 150 B.C., sixteen logical ideas are found enumer- 
ated, with the characteristic addition that the true 
knowledge of their nature leads to the attainment 
of final emancipation, i.e, the release of the soul 
from the cycle of existence. Nothing shows more 
clearly the dominant position assumed by formal 
logic in the Nyaya system. 

Gotama’s logic enjoys great popularity in India, 
and for long time has served as the foundation 
of all philosophical research, as is shown by the 
fact that the terminology of the Nyaya has found 
its way into the latei text-books of all the other 
schools. The Nyaya philosophy, however, is in 
no way limited to logic and diedectic, but claims 
to be a complete philosophical system. Regarded 
as such, it is only a further development and com- 
pletion of the Vai^e?ika system (see art. Vai^e- 
SIKA), from which it has borrowed not only its 
doctrine of atoms and of the origin of the universe, 
but also its psychology. Just as in the philosophy 
of the Vai^sika, so according to the doctrine of 
the Nyaya, souls are infinite and eternal, possess 
definite qualities, and are only by means of the 
material organ of thought which they possess 
capable of experience and knowledge. Neverthe- 
less the Nyaya philosophy is set to a different key 
from that of the system of the Vai^esika. In har- 
mony with the older systems in its theory of the 
universe it maintains the consistent pessimism and 
the ascetic character which above everything else 
require the suppression of the desire for action ; 
and in connexion with this it again presents de- 
liverance from the misery of empirical existence, 
i.e, the^ attainment of a condition of absolute 
unconsciousness, as the supreme goal of human 
endeavour — prominent characteristics which in 
the Vai^e§ika philosophy (at least in Kanada’s 
text-book) appear toned down to a remarkable 
degree. 

In all the Indian systems the means by which 
knowledge may be attained are discussed, now a 
greater and now a less number of methods being 
recognized, but nowhere is the subject so fully 
expounded as in the Nyaya. Here four sources 
of true knowledge are recognized; (I) perception 
{pratya7c^a)t (2) inference (anumana)^ (3) analogy 
lupam^na), (4) credible testimony {iahdu). It is 
obvious, however, that inference, as the only re- 
liable means of attaining philosophical knowledge, 
completely overshadows the other three. There 
are three kinds of inference: (1) inference from 
the cause to the effect {purmvat)^ when, for in- 
stance, from the rising clouds the conclusion is 
drawn that a storm of rain is impending ; (2) in- 
ference from the effect to the cause {hmvat)^ when, 
for instance, from the swelling of the rivers it is 
inferred that rain has fallen in the uplands; (3) 
conclusion as to something beyond the reach of 
the senses only to be known in the abstract 
{sdmdnyato drsta), when, for example, the individ- 
ual senses are made the foundation on which to 
base a general conception of the instrument of 
perception. The distinction usual in European 
logic since the time of Aristotle between induction 
and deduction was strangely enough never made 
in India. ^ 

The syllogism of the NySya consists of five mem- 
bei's^ which are illustrateu by the standing example 
of fire inferred from the smoke on the mountain : 

(1) Propositioii {pratijrid ) : there is fire on the 
mountain. 

1 Ca. Mftx MoBer, ZDMQ vl. (18601 286 ; Albert Burk* Wr.KU 
xr. (19011 261 ff. 


(2) Cause {hetu ) ; for the mountain smokes. 

(3) Exemplification {dfstanta ) ; wherever there 
is smoke there is fire, as, for example, on the hearth 
in the kitchen. 

(4) Recapitulation of the cause {upanaya ) : the 
mountain smokes. 

(5) Conclusion [nigamana ) : therefore there is 
fire on the mountain. 

If this scheme is contrasted wdth the simple 
threefold syllogism of Aristotle, it is seen to be 
unnecessarily diffuse, since the members (4) and (5) 
are, in fact, only repetitions of (2) and (1). The 
aim, however, of the founder of the Nyaya system 
was not in the least to propound the most concise 
form of syllogism possible ; he desired to teach 
how best to impart to others a conviction reached 
by an inference. Thus, from the sphere of logic 
' he encroached on that of rhetoric. Even in 
India, theiefore, no difficulty w^as found in accom- 
modating the above-mentioned scheme of five 
members to that of three, to which we are accus- 
tomed. The conception on which the theory of 
the syllogism of the Nyaya rests bears the name 
of ‘invanable association* {vydpti). Instead of 
starting as we do with an affirmative proposition, 
universally valid — ‘ All smoke presumes the exist- 
ence of fire* — the Nyaya philosophy asserts the 
‘invariable association^ of smoke with fire. The 
sign observed {linga)^m this instance the smoke 
— IS ‘ invariably associated * {vydpya) ; the vehicle 
of the sign wliich is to be inferred [likgin ) — in 
this instance the fire— is the ‘ invariable associate * 
['oydpaka). Logically the conception is quite cor- 
rect, although the form of the expression conveys 
to us a suggestion of strangeness. For smoke is 
always and unconditionally associated with fire, 
but not vice versa fire with smoke ; for there is 
smokeless fire. The definitions of the conceptions 
here mentioned, and the doctrines of their applica- 
tion, not only occupy a large place in the literature 
proper of the Nyaya system, but have a wider 
range in the philosophical sydiems of India. 

The conception which the Nyaya philosophy 
presents of causality is somewhat different from 
that of the older systems, in which only two kinds 
of causes are admitted, the material and the 
effective. The material cause of a thing {upaddna- 
MraTia) is the matter from which it proceeds or 
of which it is composed or consists ; the effective 
cause {nvnittakdraTm) is lK)th the motive-power 
from which it originates and Dlie means by which 
it is produced. The material cause of a given 
object is always the same, and therefore is de- 
scribed as the chief cause. The effective causes, on 
the other hand, of which freq^uently a whole series 
present themselves, need not be the same in similar 
cases, and are therefore termed also accompanying 
or secondary causes {sakakdrikdraim). In place of 
the expression * material cause/ which is elsewhere 
customary, the Nyaya philosciphy employs in exactly 
the same" sense the term ‘ inliering cause * [sama- 
vdy%kcLrana\ with evident reference to the sixth 
category of the VaiAesika system, and together 
with the two kinds of causes here named postu- 
lates a third, the ‘ not-inhering cause* [asmia- 
vayikdraTia), which we may describe as ‘ formal.’ 
To use the ordinary example of the Nyaya books, 
in the case of a carpet the threads are the inhering 
cause, the combination of the threads the uot- 
inhering cause ; the weaver’s tools, his diligence 
and skill, and the weaver liimself are the effective 
causes. The carpet itself is the inhering canse of 
its qualities ; the qualities of the threads are the 
not-lnhering cause of the qualities of the carpet. 

The most important features of the Nyfiya philo- 
sophy have here been set forth. But the syeiem 
further treats of the meaning of numerous logical 
conceptions, and of fallariefi^ sophisms, and other 
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errors of speech, accompanied always with elahor^e 
and subtle classifications and subdivisions. To 
those desirous of investigating the subject further, 
the able article of H. Jacobi on ‘ Indian Logic may 
be recommended.^ * • ^ 

One point of importance remains to be noticed, 
which has to do with the Vai^sika system as well 
as with the Nyaya. . x- 

The Vaiksika- and Nyam-sutras, the treatises 
upon which the two schools are founded, contain 
no mention of God. Since they, moreover, assert 
the eternal and uncreated nature of both soul and 
matter, and conceive the fate of the individual in 
harmony with the universal Indian view as the 
result of his good and evil deeds in the present or ; 
earlier existences, there can be no doubt of the i 
originally atheistic character of both systems. 
Probably we ought to recognize here the influence f 
of the Sankhya ^stem ; and in fact the doctrines 
of the Vai^e§ika-I^yaya, although in several respects 
opposed to the Sankhya, seem, on the other hand, 
to be dependent upon it in some of their funda- 
mental tenets, when later the VaiSesika and 
Nyaya systems came to be blended together, 
the combined school adopted theistic views, hut 
never saw in the personal God, whom they 
assumed, the creator of matter. Their theology 
is set forth in the Kusumanjali of Udayanachhrya 
(c. A.B. 1300), and in various later works which 
discuss the two systems in common. According 
to the view which they hold in harmony with 
the doctrine of the Yoga, God is a distinct soul 
like the other individual souls, and these are 
equally with Him eternal. He is, however, dis- 
tinguished from them by the fact that He alone 
possesses the attributes of omniscience and omni- 
potence, which qualify Him for the government of 
the universe ; and that, on the other hand, He lacks 
those attributes which result in the entanglement 
of all other souls in the cycle of e.^istence. 

Litbraturb — F. Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1899, cli. vui. ; M. Monier-WiUiams, Indian 
Wisdoffl/^, London, 1893 , Sarva-dariana-saftgraha, tr. E. B. 
Ctowell and A- E. GougliS, London, 1894, ch xi. 

B. Gaebe. 

NYIKA.— I. Distribution.— ‘Nyika (Wanyika),’ 
also ‘Wanika* and in the Portuguese records 
* Yanica,’ is a name applied to several Bantu tribes 
in B. Africa. It is not an ethnic designation, as it 
simply means ‘people of the wilderness,** and 
appears to have been used by the Swahili to 
denote a set of tribes who, during the 16th cent., 
migrated down the coast in a south-westerly direc- 
tion from the steppes on the left bank of the Tana. 
It is not used indiscriminately for the inland 
natives, as the Taita, Pokomo, Segeju, and Kamba 
do not seem ever to have been included under it, 
though the first three, at any rate, are probably 
(jonnected in some way with the nine tribes to 
whom it has — whether arbitrarily or not — been 
These are distributed as follows : 


(1) TIxe Gizyama, in Qie country north and south of Mt. 
34an^, which lies, roughly speaking, about 39“ 40' E. by 3“ 
^0* a. They extend beyond the SabaS— m fact, the important 
settlement of Garashi lies north of that river ; and in recent 
years single families have been migrating farther and farther 
north, even beyond the Tana. Their southern boundary is the 
Mleli, the stream which crosses the road from Rabai to Kaloleni. 

(2) The Rayal^ between the Mle^i and the Mtsapuni stream, 
the latter being about half-way between Eabai Boma and 
Mazera'a staiaou on the Uganda Eailway. 

(3) The Duruma, west of the Mtsapuni. They are said to be 
prtly descended from a number of Makua brought to Mombasa 
by a Portuguese known as ‘ Bwana Kigozi ’ (De Goes ?). 


1 GON, phil.-hiator. Klasse, 1901, p 460 ff. 

^ Nytka, in Swahili, originally meant ’ grass,’ and is used for 
the ‘bush steppe,' the open ground covered wth coarse grass 
ai'd scrub, as distinguisned from the forest, mwitu. 

» y here denotes the ‘ bilabial vf which is the sound used by 
the people themselves. The Swahili call them ‘ Warabai,’ and 
the name in this form has been officially given to the district. 
Tt does nob belong to the present mission station (founded bv 
Rebmanu in 1360), which is properly called Kisulutiiu. 


f4) The Digo, west of the Duruma and extendmg over the 
boHer into German E. Africa, where they pccuny 
land of Tanga (Baumann, Usambara und aeim NachbargebieUt 
DP 144-161). These four are the larger Nyika tribes ; the 
remaining five are (now, at any rate) of less importence They 
are chiefly found on the ndge of hills running southward from 
the Voi river, between the Giryama countryland the sea 

(6) The Kauma have their principal haya, or fortified village, 
about a day’s march south of Mtanganyiko on the Yoi river 
(which runs into the Kilifi creek). Some of them live north or 
the SaMV, near Garashi. 

(i\) I Chonj'i. 'V hC'--* / ay a lies south of Kaya Kauma. There 
are also a 'ew o; them ntar Garashi. 

(7) T.oo Dzihana (Jilnna), a few miles south of Kaya Chonyi, 
on the x\av to Elbe Their clan-names (see below) seem to 

indicate a close connexion with Chonyi. . 

(8) The Kambe (not to be confounded with the Kamba of 

Ukambani, the district south-east of Nairobi) have ona kaya 
bo’wetn Jibanaand Kibe 0''it a little <■*? tbr ^ . .''*'.'1 

anoiner (Ka'a Kambe > a Baa‘) north of me " i ‘ ' 

(9) Trip Elbe (‘Elbe ) are a sn.all lube living almost withm 

&i'»‘hi of Mombasa and a fe^ miles rrom Rabai. The old kaya is 
n^T qu le an hour's i\alk Iiom the piesent (Methodist) mission 
vilbigi or Elbe. , . . 

Kiapf {Eelsen In Ost Afnka, i. 180) mentions 
twelve tribes of ‘Y^anika,* but nowhere gives a 
definite list of them. He incidentally refers to 
the tribes of Shimba and Mtawi (ii. 91), who are 
subdivisions of the Digo, and on the same page 
mentions the Lungo tribe ‘der zu den Wadigo- 
Stammen der Wanika gehdrt,* so that it is not 
clear whether he reckons it separately .. He may, 
however, have reckoned as the twelfth the Tiwi, 
which he does not mention, but which occurs in an 
Arabic MS of which translations are published 
by both Owen {Narrative of Voycx^ges^ i. 418) and 
Qv^2Axi{BocumevdssurVhist . . . de,V Afriquo orim^ 
tale, i. 61S). Among the ‘cities of the Yanikat’ 
(evidently meaning the kayas) enumerated in this 
MS, nine can easily be identified as the tribes given 
above ; the others are Mtawi, Mtawi-Sliimba (prob- 
ably an oflshoot of the former), Tiwi, and Lungo. 
There is a village called Tiwi about half-way be- 
tween Mombasa and the German frontier, and on 
the Shimba hills, just south of Mombasa, are several 
Digo villages somewhat isolated from the rest of 
the tribe, to which, no doubt, all four names really 
belong. 

2 . Origin. — The general native tradition is that 
the Wanyika come from Sungwaya (Shungwaya, 
Shingwaya), the native name for the plains on the 
left bank of the Tana (Hollis, JJRAI xxx. 276, n,). 
They are said to have been driven thence by the 
Galla. According to the old headman of Kaya 
Kanma, this happened thirteen generations ago. 
Some say that all the Wanyika are descended from 
Matseze and his wife Mbodze, who lived near 
Sungwaya.^ 

Another Kauma informant told the writer that, 
at the time of the migration, the Pokomo 
were already settled in the Tana valley and the 
Segeju in the delta of the same river, ‘ from the 
old Ozi to Chadoro.* The former preferred to 
submit to the Galla, and were treated as their serfs 
till within the last fifty years ; the latter marched 
south with the Wanyika till they arrived at or 
near their present abode, viz. the neighbourhood 
of Tanga, though there are some within British 
territory, south of Gasi (Baumann, p. 251). The 
Wanyika appear to iiave remained with them for 
some time; but, as their numbeis increased, they 
sent off three successive swarms northward, the 
first being the Kauma, the second the Babai (who, 
according to this informant, built their kaya at 
Mbuyuni, not far from what is now Mazera’s station 
on the Uganda Railway, migrating afterwards to 
Babai Mpia, where Krapf K)und them), and the 
last the Duruma, who seem to have settled much 
about where they now axe. Krapf’s account (i. 
411 ; el also his Diet, of the Suahili Language, 
London, 1882, s.v. ‘Mutsi muiru*) at first sight 
1 Near Kaloleni, m Giryama, is the grave of another Mbodze, 
by some said to be a descendant of the first, where rain-making 
ceremonies are performed in time of drought. 
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seems incompatible with the above ; he says (and 
this is borne out by a MS kindly placed at the 
present writer’s disposal by Miss Austin) that they 
came from Rom bo in Chaga and built their hoAja on 
'Mriale hill, where the site is still shown, though 
quite overgrown with forest. Thence they moved 
to Rabai ya Kale (^Old Rabai/ or Vokera), and 
later to Rabai Mpia ('New Rabai’), which had, in 
1845, been occupied only for about 30 years (Krapf, 
i. 251). He gives no very clear indication as to 
the site of Rabai ya Kale, which he visited more 
than once (i. 215, 230), but it seems to have been 
near the head of the Jomvu creek. 

As this migration is evidently much later than 
the other, it was probably «a return movement. 
There is nothing to prevent our supposing that 
some, if not all, of the Wanyika had reached the 
neighbourhood of Kilimanjaro, or that they were 
joined by some of the Chaga clans when they once 
more set their faces northward. The MS above 
referred to states that Chonyi and Bzihana are off- 
shoots of this tribe. 

A note of time for the southward migration from 
Sungwaya is furnished by the recorded fact that 
the ‘Mosseguejos’ assisted the Portugese, in 
1589, to defend Malindi against the Wazimba 
(Guillain, i. 402 ; Baumann, p. 26 ; Strandes, Bit 
Portugiesmzeit von Deutsch- und Englisch-Ost- 
afrika,^. 153). 

The Giryama are said by some to have come from 
the Taita hills and to be quite distinct from the 
Wanyika who came out of Sungwaya. The prob- 
able solution is suggested by other informants, 
according to whom the Gii'yama and Taita tribes 
left Sungwaya toother and settled down, as did 
the Wanyika and Wasegeju, Later, the Giryama, 
leaving tlie others behind, w^ent north again and 
established themselves on Mt. Mangea, which is 
looked on by some as their original centre of dis- 
persion (Krapf, i. 359 ; Wakefield, Thomas Wake- 
p. 60). The Kambe insist that they left 
Sungwaya as a separate tribe, along with the 
Kauma, of whom the Rihe are an offshoot. But 
'the Ribe are the most ancient of all the Nyika 
sub-tribes, and if members of all the sections meet 
together, the Ribe representative has the right to 
speak first’ (Hollis, MS information). Probably 
some of these conflicting accounts are to be explained 
by the fact that the tribes are not always homo- 

f eneous. Thus, some perplexity was occasioned 
y a statement that the Pc^omo came from Taita. 
This appears to mean that, when the Rabai left 
Mriale, they ‘ split up into several sections, going 
respectively to Pokomo, Chonyi, Jibana, Mtahi, 
and Mtongwe. . . . To this day the section which 
went to Pokomo are said to be distin^ishable by 
their Rabai names’ (Austin, MS). This is con- 
firmed by members of the Pokomo tribe. 

3 . Physical characteristics.— The Giryama pre- 
sent a well-marked physical type : they are tall, 
many well over 6 ft., muscular and well made, with 
a peculiar breadth of head and squareness of face ; 
the complexion is a very dark brown 5 the nose, as a 
rule, not excessively flat. Similar types are some- 
times found among the Rabai, but these are far 
less homogeneous ; their situation, within easy 
reach of Mombasa and in touch with several inland 
tribes, exposed them to frequent contact with 
strangers who came to trade and frequently settled 
down and intermarried with them. Besides, we 
find that, as long ago as 1614, Rabai was inhabited 
by the slaves of the Sultan of Mombasa (Guillain, i, 
419), and these would be drawn from various parts. 
Many of the present inhabitants are freed slaves, 
or the children of such, belonging to the Nyanja, 
Yao, Ngindo, and other tribes. The Duruma are 
far from homogeneous, perhaps for the reason 
already stated. The population of Ribe is also 


very mixed. Chonyi and Jibana may perhaps 
represent the primitive Rabai rather better than 
those who go under the latter name. 

The Pigo ‘ are slender and remarkably well built ; they have 
pleasant, oval faces, in which the negro type is not exag^gerated, 
and which decidedly indicate an afiinity with the northern 
Hamitic tribes, such as the Galla and Somali. The predominant 
colour of their skins is a shade between cinnamon and coffee- 
brown; but, as might be expected, innumerable gradations 
occur’ (Baumann, p. 145). 

4 . Social organization. — {a) Clans, — All these 
tribes are orgamzed on a basis of exogamous clans, 
among which, however, there are important dis- 
tinctions, The Giryama trace descent through the 
father, as do the Kauma and Kambe, Chonyi, 
Dzihana, and Rihe. The Digo and Duruma trace 
it through the mother, and the Rabai a^ear to be 
passing from one stage to the other. They have 
two sets of clans, called ‘ male ’ and ‘ female ’ — the 
men belonging to the first, and the women to the 
second. A man inherits two clans, bis father’s 
and his mother’s, but for all practical purposes he 
is counted as belonging to his father’s, Avnile the 
reverse is the case with his sister. The statement 
that one of the Dzihana clans is ' a women’s clan ’ 
seems to indicate that this tribe may once have 
had a similar arrangement. We have a bint of the 
change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent in 
the case of the Kauma, in a pedigree which goes 
back for seven generations in the male line, then 
changes to the female; also perhaps in the fact 
that the tribal ancestress, Mbodze, is always named 
before her husband, Matseze.^ 

A fonner Assistant District Commissioner at Eabai says : ‘ It 
is probably not very long smce from 

the stage when mother-right j i '■ 1, ' r • • > n- • « r a case 

. . . m 1898, of a Eabai man suing his nephew for seizing the 
estates of liis deceased father ’ (HoUis, MS) 

(6) The kaya. — The is intimately connected 

with the clan-organization. It is usually situated 
on a bill-top in the densest part of the forest (Kaya 
Jibana has a particularly commanding situation 
and difficult approach); it is surrounded by a 
circular palisade of stout stakes, with two gate- 
ways at opposite points, closed by heavy wooden 
doors and approached by a steep and narrow path- 
way. Usually there are three gateways at each 
entrance — periiaps there was formerly a triple pali- 
sade, but, since people have been able to live outside 
the kaya^ the defences have fallen into decay. 
Kaya feihe and Rabai Mpia are now deserted, 
though the latter is still used for assemblies of the 
elders, and the mwanza is kept there ; and, in the 
former, the site of the old council -house can still 
be traced. The moro, or council-house, is the 
meeting- place of the men, and seives the purposes 
both of a parliament-house and of an ordinary club. 
At Garashi and both the Kambe hay as it seemed 
to be open to strangers ; at ICaya Kauma, though 
the place was pointed out, the present writer was 
not allowed even to approach it. Should any 
unauthorized person (i.6. one not belonging to the 
order of elders, or armed with their permission) go 
there, it was said that he would fall down in a fit 
and not recover till treated by the elders. Besides 
the moro each clan {mhari)^ or in most cases each 
of the larger divisions of the tribe (usually consist- 
ing of several mbari), has its club-house {Iwanda, 
but the Swahili word baraza is often used), round 
which the huts of the families belonging to that 
section are grouped. Evidently the only name for 
these larger units is kabila^ from the Swahili ; it 
is possible that they were orimnally mbari which 
branched off into the smaller divisions now known 
by that name, and it is sometimes difficult to keep 
the two sets of names distinct. There are five 
sections of the Kauma tribe : the Andarari, Adza- 
kaa, Amongwe, Adzundza, and Amvitsa, compris- 

1 This Is not accidental, for the present writer was expressly 
corrected by an old man when mentioning them in the reverse 
order. 
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ing seventeen mhari ; bnt there are only two club- 
houses, the Amvitsa and Amongvve sharing one 
opposite the north gate of the kaya^ the other 
three the corresponding southern one. At Kaya 
Chonyi, however, eleven out of seventeen mhari 
have a baraza each ; the remaining six share three 
between them, perhaps indicating a recent sub- 
division. Kaya Dzihana and Kaya Rihe each have 
(or had) four harazas, 

(<j) ToUmism. — There are traces of totemism, 
though, as far as our present state of knowledge 
goes, it seems to be almost forgotten. The Giryama 
clans ‘ are divided into two sections, according as 
they avoid the kasiji or the katsendzere bird ’ (MS 
information communicated by Hobley). The kasiji 
is a tiny finch, sky-blue and grey in plumage ; it is 
never killed or eaten, but it is difficult to determine 
how far it is actually regarded as sacred. ^ The 
katsendzere is a still smaller bird, grey, with a 
crimson spot just behind the head. Some of the 
Chonyi clans refuse to eat the loma (ant-bear), an 
animal to which some curious superstitions are 
attached. There are otherfood-prohibitions, though 
it is not certain whether these nave anything to do 
with totemism or not ; Chonyi, and certain clans 
of Kauma and Kamhe, may not eat the flesh of the 
funo antelope within their kayay though there is no 
objection to their doing so elsewhere (Hollis, MS). 

How far the curious veneration for the hyena 
(Kraj^, i. 248, and Diet, of the Suahili Language, 
‘Fisi^; New, Life ... in E. Africa, p. 132; 
Taylor, Giryama vocabulary, p. 82) is really 
totemistic is difficult to say. It is not connected 
with any particular clan, as with the Nandi, who 
certainly have a hyena totem (Hollis, The Nandi, 
Oxford, 1909, p. 11 ; some usages with regard to 
the hyena extend to the whole tnbe \ib. p. 7]). 
Nor can it be connected with a custom of leaving 
the dead to be devoured by hyenas, for among the 
Nyika tribes the dead are always buried. Sham 
traps were set up on recent graves outside Kaya 
Kauma, to prevent exhumation by hyenas or bush- 
pigs. Neither the Galla nor the Pokomo venerate 
the hyena, though the latter remark on such venei'a- 
tion as a peculiarity of the Wakoshoro (their name 
for the Giryama). Giryama of middle age say 
that a man was formerly fined the elders if he 
killed a hyena, but the regulation is no longer 
observed. 

(d) Gomimment, — There is nothing like a para- 
mount chief of any Nyika tribe, though the Higo 
have hereditary sultans, with the title kubo (Hollis, 
JBAI XXX. 276, 289, and MS information). The 
government is carried on by the ‘elders’ {azkere). 
Any member of the tribe who has passed through 
the preliminary degrees (Taylor, pp. 43-45) is 
eligible for entrance into the mmbi, or council, on 
payment of the proper fees, the badge of this 
status being an ivory armlet {luvoo). Members of 
the kamhi may afterwards be admitted, first to the 
vaya, or ‘ circle of the elders,’ who ‘ may deliberate 
on smaller iudicial questions in their OAvn district, 
Imt really nothing more than a convivial club’ 
(Taylor, p, 44),and afterwards to ‘the Fisi “ Hyena” 
— 'the Inner Circle of all and very select. . . . The 
members of the Hyena inspire great terror, as they 
are the depositories of the most potent spells and 
oracles {to. p. 45). From these last two classes 
are chosen the three enyedsi, ‘ owmers of the land,’ 
who carry on the government during the space of 
a nka (or ‘ circumcision-cycle ’) and then ‘hand 
oyer the country ’ to their successors, i.e. ail those 
circumcised next after them, the ceremony takino- 
place about once in thirteen years, which, according 
to one native informant, is the duration of a rika. 
Hut the collective circumcision-festival is fallino- 
into disuse, the operation being regarded more and 
more as a purely individual, or at most a family 


matter ; aud this, perhaps, is the reason for the 
difference in a recent account : 

‘There are now among the Wagiryama a considerable number 
of native councils or kambis. An elder more mtelligent than 
his confreres soon becomes the nucleus of a kambi and by 
general assent is established as their president ^mwanamuli). 
All the people living within the sphere of his influence send 
their elders to the kambi which meets at or near his village ’ 
(Hobley, MS) 

The whole system seems, in its general featuies, 
to be common to Nyika, Pokomo, Kamba, Kikuyu, 
and probably other Bantu tribes, also to the Galla 
{Journ. oftheAfr. Soc., 1913, p. 369, 1914, p. 262fl'.), 
Masai (Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, pp. 260-263), 
and Nandi (Hollis, Nandi, p. 12). The mwcmza, or 
friction-drum, used for convening the kambi, is kept 
by the elders in a hut built for the purpose in the 
moTo, and carefully hidden from all but the initi- 
ated (Krapf, i. 312 fl*., where the ceremonies con- 
nected witn it recall the W. African jgoro). It is 
sounded when a new law is to be promulgated, or 
as a signal for dances and other ceremonies which 
take place at the beginning of the rains — usually 
in February 

5* Religion. — The Nyika, like other Bantu tribes, 
use the name Mnlungu, which, accoidmg to Taylor 
(p. 47), ‘is often popularly understood as (1) sky, 
(2) luck, (3) manes of father,’ etc. The greater 
part, if not all, of their religious observances seem 
to he connected with ancestor-worship. There 
appear to be some spirits {pepo) which are, or have 
become, distinct from ancestral spirits (Taylor, 
pp. 32, 81) ; of these, Katsumhakazi recalls certain 
mythical beings of Pokomo tradition, and also the 
Zulu legends of the Abatwa (Bushmen). The 
Dtmima say (native MS communicated by Hollis) 
that every person is accompanied by a guardian 
spirit {fepo)\ it may be ancestral, but, if so, 
the native mind is not apt to perceive any incon- 
gruity between this and the belief that the shade 
(koma) of the dead haunts the vicinity of the grave. 
An important grave is marked by a carved post 
{kigango), sometimes surrounded by other posts 
representing wives or relatives not necessarily 
buried in the same place (see photographs taken 
by Captain Knox at Kaya Dzihana, in Man, ix. 
[1909J, facing p. 145, with note by Hollis). It is 
here that oflenngs are made to the koma, usually 
of meal and beer {pomhe) ; occasionally a fowl is 
killed (Taylor, p. 81). Possession by spirits is 
! frequent {%b. p. 32, and Hollis, MS) and gives rise 
to the usual dances, etc. (cf. the Nigerian hori) ; it 
is sometimes induced by dancing, in order to 
obtain infoimation believed to be communicated 
by the spirit, as in a case witnessed by the writer, 
where the mother of a sick child had the appropriate 
remedy revealed to her. Diviners [tsuha mburuga) 
are frequently consulted in case of illness or other 
difficulty, and make use of a process analogous to 
the bula of the Baronga, etc. There do not appear 
to be any professional rain-makers ; in fact, it is 
not rain-making that is attempted in time of 
drought so mn<m as the discovery of the persons 
who are keeping hack the rain, having buried 
certain charms for the purpose. A ceremony for 
producing rain, however, has sometimes been per- 
formed at the grave of Mbodze, and is of the 
nature of sympathetic magic ; the main point of it 
is the setting up of a kinu (wooden mortar) on the 
grave and filling it with water (native information ; 
cf. also Taylor, p. 82). 

The elders of the jisi supply the charms (kiraho) which pro- 
tect growing crops, etc., aud entail a curse on any one who 
removes or disregards them. They, with the vaya. also 
administer the ordeal (ifciraAo, kvrya muma) m certain cnmmal 
cases (Hollis, MS) 

6. Material culture.— The material culture of 
the Nyika offers some interesting peculiarities. 
Their huts are quite unlike the hemispherical ones of 
the Zulus, the lightly different ones of the Pokomo 
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and Galla, or the circular ones with a conical roof 
of the Kikuyu, Nyanja, etc. They are rectangular 
in ground-plan, with a thatched roof descending 
from the ridge-pole to the ground, so that there 
aie, properly speaking, no walls, and the general 
outline is not unlike that of a haystack. Some- 
times this kind of house has straight gable-ends, 
filled in with upright stakes ,* more usually the 
ends are sloped and thatched down to the ground 
like the sides. Those of the Digo are somewhat 
different (Baumann, p. 147). The dress of the men 
is the usual waist-cloth of cotton fabric, with or 
without an upper cloth draped over one shoulder ; 
the characteristic costume of the women (where 
they have not adopted the two cloths of the j 
Swahili women) is the rinda, or kilt, reaching 
from the waist to the knees (^6. p. 146). 

The most usual weapon is the bow ; the Giryama 
bow differs slightly in form from that used by the 
Wasanye. The arrows are often poisoned ; in this 
case they are reed-tipped; otherwise they have 
barbed iron heads. Tlie Giryama also use the 
parrying-stick {Mfungu\ which is very rarely found ^ 
elsewhere in Africa ; and another peculiar weapon 
is a three-sided club {ndcda) used for killing snakes. 
They also have swords {mushu, mufyu), which are as 
much implements as weapons, and smaller knives. 

The Giryama are said to have been once highly 
skilled in metal-work, but now they buy from the i 
Kamba the tine copper and iron chains which they i 
wear as ornaments and which, so they say, they 
taught the Kamba to make. 

The Nyika live chiefly by agriculture, which is 
mainly the concern of the women ; they keep goats 
and sheep, but few, if any, cattle. In recent years 
they have taken to planting coco-nuts, less for the 
sake of the nuts than for tapping them for palm- 
wine, which formerly they bought from the Swahili. 
The ground is cultivated with the hoe {jemhe) and 
the most usual crops are maize, millet, sweet 
potatoes, beans, pumpkins, etc. 

7. Conclusion. — ^Different opinions have been 
expressed as to the character of the Wanyika, and 
they consist of such various elements that it would 
be difficult to give a compendious judgment of them 
as a whole. The unfavourable estimate, e.y., of 
H. H. Johnston {The Kilima-njaro Expedition^ 
London, 1886, p. 42) must he qualified by the con- 
sideration that the Eahai people are a very mixed 
race, consisting largely of ex-slaves, and that a 
starting-point for caravans is much on a level with 
a seaport in the types of character that it presents. 
The Giryama are a vigorous race, full of fine possi- 
bilities ; and the others, with all deductions, contain 
very good material for future development. Their 
old institutions appear to he breaking down, wMch 
is unfortunate, as there are many important facts 
yet unrecorded ; hut, so far as one can judge, this 
IS not a symptom of decay, but a stage of growth, 
to be watched with interest and fostered with 
judicious care. 
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NYMPHS.— See Nature (Greek), vol. ix. p. 
226^. 

NYSA (Ni5fr9?). — The sacred name of Nysa is 
from the beginning an integral element of the 
legend of Dionysos. There is, doubtless, an 
etymological connexion between the two names, 
but their significance escapes us (Diod. iv. 2. 4 : 
Alb Kai Tpa<phTa rbv Aidvvcror iv rg ruxetv t7}S 

Trpo(rr)yopias Ta&rrjs dvrb Aibs Kal The name 

of Nysa first occurs in one of those tantalizing 
passages, of which there are several in Homer, in 
which we get a glimpse into a whole world of 
legend lying behind the Homeric poems. The 
story is told, merely in outline, or the fate of 
Lykoergos, king of the Edones of Tlirace, who 
withstood by violence the spread of the orgiastic 
cult in this its native home • 

0 ? irore iJ.aivop4voLO Atwnjcroto Ti6ijva.i 
a-eve kolt rjydBeov Hvostov, 

‘that erst chased through the goodly land of Nysa the nursing 
mothers of Dionysos * (it vi. 132 f.). 

As we come down the stream of Greek poetry 
and myth, the name frequently recurs — now as 
that of a mountain, now as that of a city, now, 
again, as that of a nymph fabled to have mothered 
the infant deity ; but, whatever its guise, it is 
always a mystic entity, eluding exact analysis and 
baffling all attempts at precise localization. Hence 
it has been happily described as ‘ in fact, a moun- 
tain which attended Dionysus on his travels’ 
(q^uotation in J. E. Sandy s, Bacchcz of Euripides''^, 
Cambridge, 1892, line 656). 

The vine, the god’s chief gift to man, must, it was felt, have 
had somewhere on earth a place of origin, and in much the 
same way as Attica claimed to he, for Greece if not for the 
whole world, the motherland of the olive (Herod, v. 82 ’^kiyerai 
Si Koi eXatat ^crav dWodi yij? ovSapov Kara Ypovov iKelvov ^ €X* 
’A0^K}7<rt ; cf. Soph. Q£d, Col. 694 ff. : ecmv 8’ olov eya> yd^ 'Acrtas 
ovK ewaKouw . . . c^ilrev/x* ttX«i^pwTOv avTOirot<5v, ktA.— W here note 
the reference in the opening w^ords [678 f.] : IV* 6 ^afexMi>ras ael 
Atovvcroi eyxSaretJei), SO did various places, nearer or more 
remote, in all parts of the Greek W'orld, claim to he the original 
home of theyine (e.g.. Soph. Antig. 1131 • KaC ere ^va-aluv bpioiv 
j Kicrafipet^ oxSo-t, xA.a»pa t aKra [ TroAvcrTa(f>vA.oc Tre/xiret — alluding 
to the claim of a Nysa m Eubcea near ^Eggs , cf. Soph. frag. 235). 

Hence Herodotos (lii. 97 ; cf. ii. 146) knows of a 
‘sacred Nysa’ (NiJo-t? lepr}) among the Ethiopians 
who border upon Egypt. Diodoros, who greatly 
exercised himself over the antecedents and early 
history of Dionysos, holds that the scene of las 
birth was in Arabia (in support of which opinion 
he is never tired of quoting Hymn. Horn. i. 8 f . : 
i<TTi Si ns NdaTj, yirarov 6pos, dvOeov | ryjXoQ 
^oivlKTjSf <rx^5bv Alythrroio podcov — which does not 
appear very convincing; see Diod. hi. 66. 3, and 
cf. iv. 2. 3 : TTpbs rb dvrpov to ev rp NiJo-Ty, Kdp^vov 
piera^b ^olvLktjs Kal NeiXou— the cave at any rate is 
vouched for by Hymn. Horn, xxvi. 5f. : iv 

yvdXoLS' 6 5 ’ di^ero warpbs iKrjri | dvrptp iv eixbSei) ; 
but he knows also of a serious claimant in Libya 
(iu. 68. 5), not to speak of a third in India (i. 19. 7). 
Similarly in poetry, starting as, for Homer, a 
Thracian locality (whether mountain or plain is 
not clear), 2 it has already ‘won over into the 
mythical ’ in Soph. frag. 782 : 

oBev KaTetSov ttjv 

flpoTOitrt kXclvtjv Nvcrav, o ^ovjeepws 
‘'IttKxos' ttVTw palav ■jjSiVnjv vdixet, 
oTTov Ttff bpvis ovxi Kkayydvei , 

(ap. Strabo, xv. 687). 


1 P. Kretschmer’s view, in Aus der Anomia, Berlin, 1890, p 
17 ff., that the element vveros is a masculine form of a Thracian 
M;cra=‘ nymph,’ or ‘daughter,’ is not now accepted The first 
part of the name Aiowaos is, of course, from the same root as 
the word ZevV, and means ‘ god.’ 

2 In Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1214 (ovpea Kai veSiov Nvafiiov) it is both 
mountain and plain— though, of course, now far removed from 
Thrace. 
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Euripides also never commits himself to any 
clear indication of locality. It was not until the 
time of Alexander tliat the floating mass of legend 
and imagery connected with the name became 
anchored upon a definite spot. Until that time 
came we see Nysa, as the geographical horizon of 
the Greeks widened, being pushed ever farther 
away towards the edge of the world, a far-ojat land 
of wild beauty, fit birth-place of a god of wine and 
revelry and sensuous delights, who was also con- 
nected so closely with the mystery of life as 
exhibited in vegetation and wild animals. 

The triumphant irresistible bursting of Alexander 
the Great into the secrets of the Ear East naturally 
appealed to the imagination of his generation as a 
sort of incarnation of a fabled progress of Bacchus 
through these same regions. The exploits of 
Alexander it was that gave birth to the legend of 
the conq^uest of India and the East by Dionysos, 
rather than the converse ; and the imagination of 
court flatterers was exeicised to provide divine 
prototypes of Alexander’s achievements. Being 
himself reputed son of Zeus-Ammon, and Dionysos 
also being, in some stories, a son of Ammon (Diod. 
iii. 68. 2 f.), it was altog^^^her suitable that 
Ailexander should tread liieially in the foot- 
steps of his divine predecessor, and at last 
come upon that very city of Nysa which had 
existed in the imagination of so many^ genera- 
tions as built by Dionysos for his weari^ Bac- 


chanals, and upon that same Mt. Meros on which 
his tioops had refreshed themselves amid its ivy 
and lauiels : 


voXiv Trap' avroU Nva-at' AtovyVov Kricr^a, Kal opo? rh yrrep rijs 
Tr6\€u>i Mrjpoy, alTtaadiJ.evoL Kal rhv aurdSt Kiarahv Kal ap,7reA.ov, 
ovSk ravTrfv TeheoriKapTrov, ktK. (Strabo, XV 687; cf. Arrian, 
Andb. V. 1 ff.). . , , 

Perhaps these stories were set afoot by Anstobulos and 
Kleitarchos, who accompanied Alexander’s campaigns for the 
express purpose of them. Ariian (loc. cit.) makes it 

clear that \ .‘xa^dtr hd'i-ei desired and encouraged these 
inventions and flatteries, being by thi- f ^ "legalo- 

mania. He also makes it clear that • * i ’ . ked at 

these pretensions (Anab. V. 3, criticis’ : 1.: * It is 

interesting to mark the misplaced mgenuity of these fabulists. 
Alexander could not well bs allowed to outdo the god, so 
he merely re-discovers the town which Dionysos founded. 
Herakles, however, was at best but a demi-god, and, besides, 
an ancestor of his own ; consequently there was nothing 
unseemly in feigning that Herakles had failed to capture 
Aornos, which Alexander, a greater son of Zeus, mastered {ib. 
IV. 28, V. 26). Aornos has been identified as Mahaban (q v ), a 
precipitous stronghold above the Indus. The cily of Njsa 
> '3 thojght to have lainatthe foot 


' •* ’> 1 ( i\ i'- ’! • . t I’"’ .a ,on of a ?i>’ir of the Kunar 
I ^ r ‘ ]< _■ i* or Bajaur. If so, the Koh-i-Mor 

5 ' K I <* 1 1 N' M ”i - of Aman. According to T. H. 
if j -ii ‘ '.yr . [ 396] 42 ff.), a section of the Kafir 

community of Kamdesh actually claim a Greek origin, and 
still chant hymns to the god who sprang from Gir Nysa 
(‘ mountain of Nysa ’). Wild vines and lyy growing in profusion 
recall the classical attributes of the region (see the remarkable 
art. above quoted, where, on p. 48, some lines of a hymn are 
translated). 


liiTERATURB.— There is nothing known to the present wnter 
except stray remarks in commentaries upon the ancient 
passages here quoted. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 


OAHSPE.— -The Book of Oahspe, though little 
known, possesses considerable interest for students 
of the pathology of religion ; and from this point 
of view it is, perliaps, of greater value even than 
the Book of Mormon (for which see Saints, 
Latter-Day). Its author had evidently read 
fairly widely, the result being an indigested — and 
indigestible — farrago of superficial Orientalism, 
Gnosticism, baseless history, fantastic cosmology. 
Freemasonry, spiritualism, and fads of every sort, 
combined with hatied of Chiistianity. 

The author of Oahspe was an American dentist, 
John Bal Ion N e wbrough. According to his preface, 
he was a spiritualist who, about 1881, claimed to 
liave received from ' angels ’ revelations which he 
took on a typewriter for half an hour daily. 
These lucubrations, which he was forbidden to 
read until, after fifty weeks, the whole work had 
been " mechanically written through my hands by 
some other intelligence than my own,’ form the 
Book of Oahspe. The followers of the religion 
are to call themselves ‘Faithists,’ and are to be 
pacifists, vegetarians, and altruists, besides avoid- 
ing intoxicants, drugs, and tobacco, and abolishing 
all competitive systems, national tariffs, national 
le^latoon, and the like. 

To give a fnH analysis of the some 800 pages of 
Oahspe, with its muftitudinons * books/ womd be 
futile, and only the most saHent points will be 
noted here. The work is so named because * it 
relates to earth, sky and spirit ’ (Oahspe, v.®®), but is 
not infallible (v.®^). It ‘is not a destroyer of old 
systems or religions. It reveals a new one, adapted 
to this age, wherein all men shall be as brethren ’ 
(pref. to 1st ed.}. 

The Supreme Being is named Jehovih (* from 
the sounds the wind utterebh . . . E-O-Ih’ 
[Book of Jehovih, 1®]), who possesses two entities, 
unseen and potent (Es) and seen and impotent 


(Corpor), Es being further divided into ‘ etherean ’ 
and ‘ atmospherean * worlds, only the former of 
which are inhabitable (ib. 1® 2). Betiveen Jehovih 
and mankind numerous beings intervene, the 
hierarchy being: Lord, Lord God, God, Orion 
Chief, Nirvanian Chief, and Jehovih. Those of 
immediate concern to man are the Lords and 
Gods, who are ex-moiijals, and whose origin is as 
I follows : 

The earth and the family of the sun travel in an orbit requir- 
inu: 4,700,000 jears to traverse. E\ery 3000 years the earth 
pa-s'-es through etherean lights, and angels from the second 
heaven come to earth. These form ties with mortals and 
cannot inherit the ^emancipated heavens ’ of Jehovih tffl their 
children are redeemed ‘ in wisdom and po’.\ er ev en to the sixth 
generation ’ The olref of these is called God, who appointed, 
among othei asystanls, Lords. .Vt the end of the dominion of 
a God and his Lords, Jehovih sends shins from Etherea to them 
and to Brides and Bndegrooins and carries them ‘ np to the 
exalted regions I have prepaied for them ’ These are railed 
Harvests, and take place ever.v Dan (=six generations of 
moitals). When angels cohabit, they ‘shall rise in wisdom and 
virtue: but such of them as cohabit with asuans [human 
beirgsjwill bring forth he'rs m the descending grade of life.’ 
God and the Lords appoint Ashars as gtiaidians of moitals, and 
Asaphs for the Es’yans, or spirits of tiie dead (tb. 7). 

The first God was Sethantes, son of Jehovih; 
but there were many others— Fhua Mazda, who 
inspiied Zarathustra, Yima, who inspired To, 
Div, who inspired Brahma, Vishnu, who inspired 
Abram of Par’si’e and (later) of Arabin’ya, and 
Os’, who inspired Ea-Wah-Tah of N. Guatama 
(N. America). 

The world is now in its sixth era, which began 
when the Beast (self) divided itself into four heads 
— Brahman, Buddhist, Christian, and Muham- 
madan; but in the seventh era, which is now 
dawning, the Faithists will separate from the 

1 The Koh-i-Mor is visible from the Peshawar valley. On its 
southern slope is the village of Nuzar, or Nusar. 

3 These live in the lower Bashgol vallej^-'the Bashgol being 
an affluent of the Kunar river, joining it from the north-west 
some 40 miles below Chitral. 
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Uzians (the rest of mankind) and found Jehovih’s 
kingdom on 6arth. This revelation was made in 
A.K. 33 ( = A.D. 1881, the era of Kosmon beginning 
in A.D. 1848). There have also been sixteen cycles, 
whose Gods were Sethantes, Ah’shong, Hoo Le, 
C'pe Aban, Patliodices, Goemagak, Goepens, Hycis, 
See’itcicius, Miscelitvi, Gobath, F’aiyis, Zinea- 
thaes, Tothsentaga, Nimeas, and Neph. 

The earth is divided into Whaga (ox Pan), Jud 
(Asia), Thouri (America), Volin (Africa), and Dis 
(Europe). Because of the general decay of man- 
kind Whaga was submerged by a deluge, though 
a trace is left in Japan, or Zha’ Pan, which means 
‘relic of the continent of Pan.* After the flood 
the kingdom passed ‘near and over the land of 
Jaffeth * (China). Finally, after many vicissitudes, 
the dominion of the Lords and Gods on earth will 
be completed in Thouri, thus fulfilling what the 
I'hins of Whaga began (Lords’ First Book, ss . 
Synopsis of Sixteen Cycles, 3 ; Book of Aph, 4, 6 ; 
Sethantes, IP"*^). These I’hins, who were the 
‘mound-builders’ and Puebloan Indians (First 
Book of First Lords, ; Book of Thor, 1^), were 
Abels, begotten of heaven and earth. Through 
association of man with Asu’ans (Adams) arose the 
Druks (Cains), who were idle, naked wanderers in 
the wilderness. ‘ The I’hins were white and 
yellow, but the Druks were brown and black j 
the i’hins were small and slender, but the Druks 
were tall and stout,’ From the Druks and Asu’ans 
sprang the Yak, or ‘ground people,’ walking on 
all fours, and made eunuchs and servants by the 
I’hins. Asn’ans, Yaks, and Druks have all dis- 
appeared, except where the last have cohabited 
with I’hins, thus giving rise to the I’huans or 
Ong’ wee (American Indians), Trvho were ‘red like 
copper ; and they were taller and stronger than 
any other people in all the world ’ (First Book of 
First Lords, 1-3, 6). 

The first Faithists were the Par’si’e (Persians), 
whom Jehovih ‘ created as a shield, to guard his 
chosen, the Thins’ (Lords’ Fifth Book, 3^*), and 
many of the great men in the Bible followed this 
religion. Thus, according to the ‘Basis of Ezra 
Bible,’ set forth in the Book of Savah, Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, and the Prophets were Faithists, 
and from them sprang the Asenean (Essene) 
Association. From the Aseneans came Joshu in 
Nazareth, who ‘re-established Jehovih, and re- 
stored many of the lost rites and ceremonies. In 
the thirty-sixth year of Joshu’s age he was stoned 
to death in Jerusalem by the Jews that worshipped 
the heathen gods ’ (cf . God’s Book of Eskra, 42-44). 
Forty years later a false God, Loveamong, brought 
on war, and later ‘ changed hia name and falsely 
called himself Christ, which is the Ahamic word 
for knowledge. And he raised up tribes of mortal 
warriors, who call themselves Christians, who are 
w^arriors to this day.’ 

Loveamong, with the other Triunes, Ennochissa 
and Kabalactes, endeavoured to overthrow Jehovih, 
assuming the names of Brahma, Budha, and Kriste 
to combat Ka’yu (Confucius), Sakaya (Buddha), 
and Joshu. But Loveamong failed to keep his 
word to his chief angel warrior, Thoth, or Gabriel, 
who rebelled in eonseouence, and raised up 
Muhammad. Muhammadanism is to perish first, 
then Brahmanism, then Buddhism, and finally 
Christianity. During the period treated by the 
Book of Es (o. 1448-c. 1848) there is an abrogation 
of revelations,' ceremonies, etc., and liberty of 
thought begins to prevail. Melkazad is divinely 
sent to inspire a migration to Guatama, and he 
raises up Columbo to discover it to broaden the 
sphere of Jehovih’s kingdom and to aid in over- 
throwing the Triunes and Thoth. Then Love- 
among inspires his followers (Roman Catholics) to 
punish heresy, thus giving rise to Protestantism, 


which also is inspired by evil spirits. The Pilgrim 
Fathers were inspired by the God, hut corrupted 
by Loveamong; the Quakers were Faithists at 
heart. Thomas Paine was inspired by Jehovih, 
the other chief men ‘ raised up by God, to establish 
the foundation of Jehovih’s kingdom with mortals,’ 
being Jefierson, Adams, Franklin, Carroll, Hancock, 
and Washington. During the decay of Love- - 
among’s kingdom petty Drujan Gods set up little 
principalities, such as Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists, while Pirad founded the Mormons, 
Lowgannus the Shakers, and Sayawan the Sweden- 
horgians. 

' Jehovih’s earlier struggles are recorded in the 
Book of Wars against Jehovih, hut these need not 
be summarized, any more than the fantastic 
biography of Zoroaster in the Book of God’s Word, 
or the life of Sakaya, who became a Zoroastrian 
((jk)d’s Book of Eskra, 24-29). The wildness of the 
work in history is evident when we say that it 
alleges that Buddhism and Christianity were made 
up chiefly from the history and miracles of 
Zoroaster, who flourished 8900 years ago ; that 
Abram was a Persian; that Brahma, who lived 
5800 years ago, re-established Zoroastrianism in 
India ; and that Ea-Wah-Tah, Brahma’s contem- 
porary, established a United States of America, 
called 0-pah-e-go-quin or Algonquin, which formed 
the model for the present country of that name. 

There are three resurrections: the first, when 
the corporean doffs his mortal body and is born a 
spirit ; the second, when the individual self is put 
ott' and an organic community is begun ; and the 
third, when angels rise so high that they pas® into 
Etherea (Sethantes, 14^ ; Book of Di&( ipline, 

2-4). As to those not yet prepared for future 
blessedness, Drujas, Petals (spirits who graft them- 
selves on mortals), and Es’yans are taken to ‘a 
place in My exalted heavens suitable for them ; 
and ye shall wall them about in heaven that they 
cannot escape, but that th^ may be weaned from 
evil ’ (Synopsis of Sixteen Cycles, 3^® ; cl Book of 
A^, 

The k^note of Jehovih’s message to man is 
‘Order, Purity, Discipline, Justice, and Good 
Works — or, Betiibntion’ (Book of Discipline, 3^®). 
Asceticism, charity which does not make its 
recipient self-supporting, and missionary activity 
are condemned (celibacy is, however, regarded as 
higher than the married state); law is to be 
abrogated as necessity for it diminishes ; freedom 
of opinion and of judgment is urged (t'A 26-29; 
Book of Inspiration, 11); and separatism from 
secular governments is advocated (Book of Jehovih’s 
Kingdom on Earth, 26^8-2»). Seven castes exist: 
presets, those of highest lineage, priests, nuns, 
physicians, very rich, and very poor (First Book of 
God, 6’®) ; and systems of government are three- 
fold : monarchies, republics, and fraternities, the 
last being the highest (Book of Discipline, IP^*). 
The doctrines are best summed up in Book of 
Judgment, 1®®'®^ 21^"®® (cl Book of Discipline, 6, 

91-1®). 

About 1894 a community called Shalam was 
established by the Faithists in New Mexico, the 
most of its area of some 14,000 acres being for 
children (of non-Faithists) and their nurses, 
teachers, and caretakers. This was to he con- 
ducted according to the principles set forth in the 
Book of Jehovm’s Kingdom on Earth. The re- 
mainder, called Levitica, is regulated by^ the rules 
of the Book of Gratiyus (not contained in Oahspe 
itself). Heavenly schools, factories, nurseries' 
etc., are repeatedly mentioned in the book; and 
what may have been mtended as initiation rites 
are described in the Book of Savah. 

The sect still survives, though its numbers are 
very small. 
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Litbraturb — ^The first ed. of Oahspe was printed at Boston 
m 1882 ; a secsond ed., considerably changed, do. 1891 Reprinted 
Ixjndon, 1910). See also C. L. Brewer, Historical Outline of 
Oahspe, the Cosmic Bible, San Francisco, n.d. ; J. N. Jones, 


ThaumdUOahspe, Melbourne, 1912 The sect publishes, at 
Los Angeles, Cal., The Faithist Messenger. 

LOUIS H. Gray. 

OAK.— See Trees. 


OATH. 


Introductory and Primitive (A, E. Crawley), 
p. 430. 

Chinese.— See Ordeal (Chine&e). 

OATH (Introductory and Primitive). — The 
oath ^ connects with the vow, the ordeal, the 
covenant, and the wager. Its definition must 
distinguish it from those, hut we must recognize 
the fact that their primal^ constituent is the 
oath ; they are special applications of it. A vow 
is not actually such, unless there is a personal 
condition realizable upon fulfilment; an ordeal 
‘involves an imprecation with reference to the 
guilt or innocence of a suspected person, and its 
proper object is to give leality to this imprecation, 
for the purpose of establishing the validity or in- 
validity of the suspicion.’ ^ So in the Middle Ages 
‘an oath was an indispensable preliminary to 
every combat, and the defeat was thus not merely 
the loss of the suit, but also a conviction of pei jury, 
to be punished as such.’® But the oath of the 
ordeal was tested immediately. A covenant — the 
blood-covenant, e.p.— has no force except from 
the fact that it is ‘ accompanied hy curses or self- 
imprecations,* ^ and it is mutual. With regard to 
the distinction between the oath and the covenant, 
it is clear that the latter is a mutual oath. A good 
parallel is to be found in the distinction between 
the Moroccan Vdr, the individual oath, and V&JM, 
the mutual, ‘ both parties transferring conditional 
curses to one another.’® A wager, as in the old 
Koman inetliod of action at law, is also a mutual 
process, and involves the oath in the form of a 
promise to pay. The ethical significance of the 
oath is, throughout, personal responsibility. As 
such, it is eminently fitted for legal use, and has 
always figured conspicuously in the legal process 
of all races ; it is still, in the higlie^^t civilizations, 
a formal guarantee of trurlr'n In boili in courts 
of law and in ordinary social intercourse, and still 
retains some of its primitive supernatural force 
and dignity, which seem to have been based origin- 
ally upon the magical power of the spoken word, 
and later i^on the appeal to a supernatural being. 

The OEd defines oath as ‘ a smemn and formal 
appeal to God (or to a deity or something held in 
reverence or regard), in witness of the truth of a 
statement, or the binding character of a promise 
or undertaking.’ This definition is defective, be- 
cause many primitive oaths have no appeal to 
anything ‘ held in reverence or regard,’ but are 
absolut^y direct ; there is only the personal will 
or wish. Tylor defined an oath as ‘ an asseveration 
or promise made under non-human penalty or 
sanction.’ * But oaths can be taken under human 
sanctions and upon living persons, just as a life 
may be insured. 

westermarck developed the conception of oath 
by emphasizing, not its indirect reference, hut its 
essential character. 

* An oatili is essen^ly a conditional self-imprecation, a curse 
by which a person calls down upon himself some evil in the 
event of what he says not being true. The efficacy of the oath 
18 originally entirely magical, it is due to the magic power 
inherent m the cursing words/ 7 

But the essence of ‘cursing and swearing’ was 
in existence before human speech was at all well 
J Old Eng. ddJi (the derivation is doubtful), ‘swear* as ‘an. 
Swer** ; jurare^ ‘ bind * ; so opa:os. 

605. sxb. 

*Ib.ii 208. 5j&,ii,e23. 

6 Art ‘ Oath/ in EBi n xix. 939^. 

7 if/ ii. 118. 


NT and Christian (W. Ernest Beet), p. 434. 
Semitic (M. A. Canney), p. 436. 

developed, and the efficacy of the spoken word was 
no doubt preceded hy the efficacy of emotion, of 
the inarticulate will or wish. To complete the 
definition proposed by Westermarck, it is neces- 
sary to note that where a magical process is in- 
volved the imprecation is frequently not formally 
expressed ; hut a magical process may imply an 
imprecation, or itself oe actually the imprecation, 
translated from words into matter.^ When oath 
gives place to solemn affirmation, the guarantee of 
good faith and of truth-speaking is now in the 
moral sphere of personality ; there is no more 
magic or religion. The process has this in common 
with the pre-animistic, that its essence is emotional 
— ^the emotion being that of self-respect and per- 
sonal responsibility. And this has always been 
‘the nature of an oath.’ 

I. Early forms.— The oath in the form of a pure 
self-impiecation without a medium (or object sworn 
upon, or, rather, with which contact is established) 
or reference to a helper, witness, or punisher (king, 
spirit, or god), is naturally rarel;^ found, hut a 
jpriori it should precede the materialistic magical 
oath or the spiritualistic. A man may say or 
wdsh, ‘May I he hurt, or die, if what I say is 
untrue ! ’ and such a process may clearly be ante- 
cedent to elaborate use of objects and spirits. 
Even in advanced culture, when religious sanctions 
are real and, later, customary, this mode is natural 
and frequent, both in senous not public) 

swearing and in profane oaths like JDamn me ! ’ 
where theie is no real reference to a divine power. 
In cases like that of the Sumatran oath, and a 
stoiy by Eusebius, we do not know the form of the 
oaths, but they may have been merely spoken 
wishes ■without references. Marsden writes that 
the Sumatran swears thus : 

* If "What I now declare is truly and really so, may I be freed 
and cleared from my oath, if what I aaseit is witting]} falbe, 
may my oath be the cause of my destruction * 2 
The ‘oath’ here may be the object sworn by or 
merely the spoken word, Avhich in primitive thought 
early acquired an almost mateiial substance, and 
was fuUy material when written. 

Eusebius records that three men accused Bishop Narcissus 
and confirmed the charge by solemn oaths, the first that he 
might perish by fire, the second, by pestilence, the third, that 
he might lose his sight. These self-imprecations were fal- 

filled.3 

‘The Dharkfir and MajhwSx in Mirzapur, believe that a 
person who forswears himself will lose his property and his 
children ; but as we do nor know the contents of the oath, it 
IS possible that destruction of the latter is not ascubed to 
mere contagion, but is expressly imprecated on them by the 
swearer.’ 4 

The oath is in the first place a curse, and the 
‘magic power inherent in the cursing words’® is 
its essence. The words may come to be regarded 
as a form of miana, magical power, semi-material 
and semi-spiritual. 

Thus, in old Teutonic folklore, the curse settles and takes 
flight, like a bird.^ The Irish believed that ‘ a curse once 
uttered must alight on something.’ ^ ‘ To take an oath of any 


1 MI u. 690. 

2 W, Marsden, Hist. ofSumatraK London, 1811, p. 238. 

»Eus. J/JErvi. 9. 

i MI i. 60, quoting W. Orooke, TO, Calcutta, 1896, ii 237, iii. 
444. 

5 Ml ii. 118, 

Teufonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrasa, Oxford, 
1882-88, IV, 1690. 

7 Ih. lii. 1227. 
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sort is always a matter of great concern among the Bedouins. 
It seems as if they attached to an oath consequences of a super- 
natural kind/ An oath must be taken at a distance from the 
encampment, ‘because the mamcal nature of the oath might 
piove pernicious to the general body of Arabs/ 1 * The curse/ 
says Westermarck, ‘ is looked upon as a baneful substance, as a 
miasma which injures or destroys anybody to whom it cleaves/ 2 
Therefore Arabs, ‘when being cursed, sometimes lay them- 
selves down on the ground so that the curse, instead of hitting 
them, may fly over their bodies/ ^ 

‘ The punishing power of a word is particularly 
conspicuous in the case of an oath,’^ and its con- 
tagious character resembles that which is attri- 
buted to tabued persons and things, and it acts 
mechanically. 

Berbers undress when about to take an oath, and Wester- 
marck concludes that the real reason is ‘ a vague idea that the 
absence of all clothes will prevent the oath from clinging to 
themselves. They say that it is bad not only to swear, but 
even to be present when an oath is taken by somebody else.’ 5 

Passing from the oath ‘on’ the swearer’s self, 
we come to what are apparently cases of substitu- 
tion. An intermediate stage is swearing on this 
or that part of the swearer’s person. 

In Samoa a man says, ‘ Touch your eyes if what you say is 
true, ’6 This is putting a conditional curse on his eyes. So the 
Romans swore by eyes and head."? 

When a man swears to his truthfulness or inno- 
cence ‘on’ another person, the oath may be a 
conditional curse on that person, as a substitute 
for the swearer, or as if the swearer had insured 
that person’s life, especially if held in reverence. 

Thus, it is common for a man to swear on his children or 
parents The Tungus swears, ‘ May I lose my children and my 
cattle 1 ’ 8 The same oath is found in Mirzapur, and is common 
in the N.W. Provinces of India. Men swear on the heads of 
their children, or hold a child in their arms. ‘ May my children 
die if I lie ' ’ says the Kol.9 In Ashanti a criminal may su'ear 
on the king’s life, and is then pardoned, or harm would result 
to the king. 10 The Hottentots hold that the highest oath that 
a man can take is ‘ by his eldest sister.’ 

2. The embodied oath.— The largest class of 
oaths m the early and middle cultures, continuing 
also into the higher, is that in which the swearer 
swears ‘by’ or ‘on’ some object, powerful, dan- 
gerous, or sacred, or some person or animal with 
like qualities. This form of oath involves some 
questions of tlieory av Inch will be discussed aflei 
some typical examples have been submitted 

In N.W, India a cock is killed and, as the blood is poured on 
the ground, the oath is taken ‘ over it.' i- The Khond sw ears on 
a tiger-skin, praying for death from a tiger if he lies, upon a 
lizard-skin ‘ whose scaliness thej pray may he their lot if for- 
sworn,’ or upon an ant-hill ‘that they may be reduced to 
powder.’ The Naga of Assam stands within a cucle of rope, 
praying that he may rot as a rope rots, or he holds a gun-barrel, 
a spear, or a tiger’s tooth, saving, ‘ If I do not faithfullj perform 
my promise, may I fall by this ' ’ -i-* The Ost^ ak mutates the act 
of eating and calls on a bear to devour him is * xhe Iowa ha\ e a 
mj-sterious iron or stone, wrapped in seven skins, by which they 
make men sw ear to speak the tnith. The people of Kesam . , 
swear by an old sacred knife, the Bataks of South Toba on their 
village idols, the Ostyaks on the nose of a bear.’ i® The Moors 
lend efficacy to an oath by placing it in contact with, or making 
it in the presence of, ‘any lifeless object, animal, or person 
endowed w ith baraka^ or holiness, such as a saint-house or a 
mosque, corn or wool, a flock of sheep or a horse, or a shereef.'l? 
The last is a comprehensive example. The oath upon sacred 
relics was prevalent in mediaeval Chnstendom, and ‘so little 
respect was felt for the simple oath that the adjuncts came to 
be looked upon as the essential feature, and the imjireoation 
itself to be divested of binding force without them.’ 18 


I J. L Burckhardt, Xotes on Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 
1831, pp. 13, 165. 

231/1 57. ">Ib 

4 Ib, ii. 118. « Ib. i. 69. 

6 G. Turner, Samoa^ London, 1884, p. 184. 

7 W, Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities^ London, 
1890, s.v. ‘ Juramentum/ p. 1051. 

8 Georgi, quoted bv Westermarck, 3f/ li. 120, 

fl Crooke, TC 11. 287, ni. 313, 144, etc 

10 A. B Ellis, Eu'e-speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 224. 

II T. Hahn, Tsvni-Goani, London, 1381, p. 21. 

13 Crooke, TC iv. 281. 

13 S. C. Maepherson, Memorials of Service in India, London, 
1865, p S3 

14 JASB, 1876, p. 316. 

15 G. A. Erman, Tmvels in Siberia, Eng. tr., London, 1848, 
i. 492. 

16 MI ii. 119, quoting authorities. 

17 76. ii. 120. 

18 H, C. Lea, Superstition and Forced, Philadelphia, 1892, 
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The Latins swore by Jupiter lapis, holding the sacred stone 
in the hand.l The Athenian archons stood on a sacred stone 
and swore to rule righteously. 3 The ancient Danes swore on 
stones, and the same oath is recorded of the islanders of Iona.3 
In Samoa the accused lays his hand on the sacred stone of the 
r -i-d =['*= * I lay hand on the stone. T* I sWe <-^'0 th’rg 
1 i'ie!’4 The Old Prussians j '-.d ■ “ i .,t i 

• ■ •so--! ; . ' the left on thehol.v oak, saying, * May Perkun 

(the thunder-god) destroy me ! ’ 5 The Lombards swore ‘ lesser ’ 
oaths on consecrated weapons, ‘ greater ' on the Gospels.® The 
chief oath of the Danes was on a sacred ring ; their oath to 
Alfred taken on this.7 The Ksatriya swore by his weapons 
or his Tiorse.s The mediseval kmght swore ‘ super arma.’ 3 
Achilles swore by his sceptre.io Mediaeval theory distinguished 
the written or spoken oath from that which was ratified by con- 
tact with or inspection of a sacred object The latter was a 
corporal or bodily •' 1 ,1 ‘1 « - . ' o i ‘hahdome.’ii 

A frequent oath . . i* g */ ‘ I*. ■ ^ ike hold with 

one hand of the wasat, or r-- "’ih* », - ■ to swear by the 

life of this tent, and its c • - ' - 'i - • n stringent oath 
among H ndrs is m which water of the Ganges is held iii 
the hai <! ** > ..si , the Homeric gods swore by the nver 
Styx. 14 Other natural forces, such as the sun and moon, are 
frequently sworn by,i5 as Westermarck supposes, because of 
‘ their superior knowledge ’ as all-seeing. 

Arabs swore by dipping hands in the blood of a cameL The 
Sansiya swear over the blood of a cock. The Homeric oath, 
ITiven by Tyndareus for the defence of Helen, was taken stand- 
ing on a «.acrifiord st'^edl i® The old Danish ring held during the 
oath was sprina^ed with the blood of a biill.i7 Hannibal’s 
famous oath, or vow, against Rome was taken ‘ tactis sacris ’ ; 
and the Homeric Greeks laid the hand on thj sacrifice, as the 
mediaeval European touched the altar or the relics. So Harold 
i«! depeted IP the Bave^ix tape'stry.i^ Another method of the 
X<.g<u of Absam (>ir o'\i g a mutual oath) is for the two men 
to liold a dog wh-ch (''lopped in two; this is emblematic of 
IPO *ate whiCn v.ul 1 > -*1! the perj*urer.20 According to one in- 
terpretation of a Roman oath, the swearer invoked the heaven 
god, while a hog was slain with the sacred flint-stone, repre- 
senting the god’s thunderbolt, and he prayed, ‘ So smite the 
Roman people if they break the oath ! ‘ The Tungus bran- 

dishes a knife before the sun, saying, “ If I he may the sun 
plunge sickness into my entrails like this knife." ’ 22 

It is perhaps in accordance with primitive thought 
at one stage of its development that the strongest 
of all oaths is that in which the sacred object, or 
medium, is eaten or drunk. 

Frazer regards this process as being the differentia of the 

* Amo sacrament.’ 33 T‘'o r’ n p <!-\ j. 

blood and drink it, p ■ . , "i' :;1 !i * - r* ■ So, 

in Malaysia, water k •< a c* diets 

ha\ e been dipped , * .May 1 be eaten up bj this dagger or spear ! ’ 
is the formula -’5 T/ie Tn ngiises ha\ e anoiher oat h, m which the 
swearer drmks the blood of a dog, the throat of which has been 
cut and its flesh cut up. The swearer says, ‘ I speak the tiuth, 
and that is as true as in is that I drink this blood. If I lie, let 
me perish, burn, or be dried up like this dog.’ 36 The Chuvashes 
place bread and salt in the mouth, and prav , ‘ May I be in want 
of these, if I say not ti ue ! ’ 27 The ‘ great oath ’ of the Tibetans 
includes the eating of a portion of an ox’s heart.28 The Masai 
drinks blood, saving, ‘If I have done this deed, may God kill 
me” If he is innocent, no harm happens; if guilty, it is 
expected that he should die in a fortnight.^ On the Gold Coast 
a man taking an oath eats or drinks something which ha« a 
connexion with a deity, who is invoked to punish him if he for- 
swears himself so Elsewhere on the Gold Coast an accused 
man had to drink the ‘ oath-draught ’ and pray that the fetish 
may slay him if g uilty .31 ‘ If I have been guilty of this crime, then , 
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2 GB^, pt. i., The Magie At t, London, 1911, i. 160. 
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MbiamI thou deal with me 1% swears the accused in Calabar, i 
after drinking filth and blood, the ju-ju dnnk, rnbiarn So 
with the majority of ordeals, their essence being an oath, a 
self-imposed imprecation 2 

3 . Psycholog'y of the oath. — ^The ahove-cited 
examples illustrate the more primitive forms^ of 
oath. It seems probable that eating or drinking 
the ‘oath’ is the latest of these forms, and that 
the earliest is the merely verbal self-imprecation. 
As for the original meaning of the employment of 
a concrete object, sacred or otherwise, which itself 
comes to be regarded as the ‘oath,’® containing, 
as it does, the words or the power of the curse, 
i*eady to act with mechanical precision if ^ the 
swearer has lied, the principle is clearly magical, 
passing into symbolism as the belief in magic decays 
But the question remains as to what psychological 
process developed the employment of a concrete 
object. 

‘Sometimes,’ says Westermarck, ‘the person who takes the 
oaih p Its h'liiself in conta"‘ with -otre objc'“- which represent* 
the state referred to m ipc oat 1 , that the oath ma> ansoib, 
asit were, qua^ „y and eo'i.'i.unica.e T to thi. ni ’jur».-r-’ ‘ In 
other oaae-i the person L-.kt.s hold of a ccr’ un onjfct and 
calls It to irtlu't on him some injury if he perjure himself.' 4 
Again, ‘another method of charging an oath with supernatural 
energy is to touch, or to establish some kind of contact with, 
a holy object on the occasion when the oath is taken.’ 

Such are some of the methods of increasing the 
magical power ‘inherent in the cursing words.’® 

At a sta^e of religious evolution when sacred 
objects are in being, it is natural that they should 
be employed to strengthen the oath. Later still, 
the oath is strengthened by contact with a god, or 
his name is invoiced, or a sacrifice is made. But 
in earlier stages, when the object or medium is not 
sacred of itsmf , but indifierent, how came it to be 
used in a magical way and on magical principles ’ 
A large proportion of primitive oaths are cases of 
imitative magic. The swearer, for instance, may 
apply a spear to his body and pray that he may be 
slam by the spear if he is forsworn. But is such 
ritual due to a belief in imitative magic ? It seems 
more probable that an act of pre-imitation (so char- 
acteristic of early psychology) came to be employed 
as a mode of realizing the nature of an oath, and 
that from this was developed the magical force of 
the embodied words. Pantomime led to imitative 
magic, not vice versa. In such cases as wheie a 
man stands on a stone and the strength of stone 
adds confirmation to his words,® there is natural 
association of ideas, which may lead to a belief in 
a magical connexion. 

4. The oath and the god. — When the theistic 
stage of religion is reached, and the god subsumes 
in his own person a multitude of holy Tines of force, 
the oath is brought into connexion with the god. 
But even here the connexion remains magical for a 
considerable time, before it decays into a symbolic 
relation or is changed into that between offender 
and punisher. 


‘The oaths which the Moors swear by Allah are otherwise 
exactly similar in nature to those in which he is not mentioned 
at ah. But the more the behet in magic was shaken, the more 
^^ken woM was divested of that mysterious power which 
had been attributed to it by minds too apt to confound words 
with facta, the more prominent became the religious element 
m the oath. The fulfilment of the self-imprecation was made 
depe?^^ umn the free will of the deity appealed to, and was 


Wben the god is appealed to, the appeal may be 
for his help or his witness ; or, again, his dmne 
name may be invoked, and in case of perjury the 
power of the name, thus wrongly used, will punish 
the forsw carer. In many cases there is merely an 


a Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, p. 465 , 

* See Ml n. 689 ff, 

s The Greek also meant the object sworn by ; the word 
for oath has this meaning in most languages 

nsf, 

6 pt, i,, The Magic Art, i. 160. 

MI li. 122. 


act of transference ; the swearer, so to say, hands 
his oath over to the god, who will deal with it 
according to the innocence or guilt of the swearer. 

The god Mwetyi, in S. Guinea, is ‘ invoked as a witness, and 
is commissioned with the duty of visiting vengeance upon the 
party who?’ -'”"■,1 c . _ ’ i The Comanche Indian 

calls upon t. % }.i» 1 d ■ to to inc irniriof 

his oath.2 1 ■ t ' ^ . xrs by a tindalo, ‘ spirit ’ 8 

The Greek -c . • *.* . <m ..1 .t Zeus know ’ , the Latin, 
‘ I call to ''ther things, the ashes of his fore- 

fathers. '1 L II_' ) '* i. i Thoth to witness , 4 he would also 
swear by the name of the Pharaoh. 5 

The ordinary ‘ invocation ’ of a deity is a vague 
appeal,® but it seems that the phrases correspond- 
ing to ‘by,’’^ common in most languages, imply 
that the god is a helper or a guarantor. 

When contact is established between the swearer 
and objects belonging to or representative of the 
deity, the principles of magic apply, for the punish- 
ment is mechanically administered by means of the 
sacred object. Traces of the emotion which prompts 
these ideas may be found even when magic is 
superseded by symbolism or mere reverence. 

Laying the hand on the altar, the sacrifice, or 
the sacred relics is a regular method where these 
holy paraphernalia are existent.® 

TUo cT,'-.rc a 0 ' * r con'.ain'ug b.(* I'-i., 

: ‘,,1 d (CL d.‘J * To maUc a” I'a.li 

mnaing,’ tiie Goia Coast people give the swearer ‘ something to 
eat or drink which in fcoine waj appertains to a deicj , who is 
then invoked to visit a breach of faith w ith punibliment.’ 10 So 
m medisoval Europe the host was eaten, and the swearer prayed 
that it might choke him, if he lied.n 


When the priesthood is influential, an oath may 
be made on the priestly person, as by the Hindu 
touching the legs of a Brahman.’^ 

By far the most usual medium in the higher 
religions is to toucli, hold, or kiss the sacred hooks 
of the faith. 

The Hindu swears on the Sanskrit ; th** 

madan on the Qur’an; the Jew on ■ .c P. ’c, ■ ■ 

Christian on the ‘book,’ viz. the New T - 1 >• '» v . ; 

Lombards swore the ‘greater oath’ on I's- v. , , . q -- ■ 

swears on the Granth; the Iranian <»• v r. |i, 
raediasval Europe the book was laid on . r ' 1 ^o;d- 

of Chrysostom show an early develoj • 1 l ( u 

Church, possibly due to the Jewish practice, which itself has 
been said to be a loan from the Roman 17 jg© writes : ‘ jDo thou, 
if nothing else, at least reverence the very book thou boldest 
forth to be sworn by, open the Gospel thou takest m thy hands 
to administer the oath, and, hearing what Christ therein saith 
of oaths, tremble and desist.’ q[i,e practice of kissing the 
book appeals quite early in the Middle Ages. 

5. Various rituals.— The ritual and rules of oath 
have interesting varieties. 

Gieeks and Latins distinguished betw^een the sexes in the 
i oaths proper to each. Both Greek and Jew lifted up the hand. 
The French and the Scots raise the right hanrl, saying re^ec- 
tuely, ‘ Je jure,’ and ‘ I swear by Almighty God.’ 19 

Among formulse there is as early as Justinian 
the lengthy invocation : 

‘I swear by God Almighty, and His only begotten Son our 
Lord Chr^t, and the Holy Ghost, and the Most Holy 

G oiiO'iS 'loluei of G(‘d a^^d ever Marv, and by the Four 

Gospels which I hold m hand, and h\ llie Hob Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel,’ etc .20 ‘ ** 

Derived from Latin idiom, the phrase, ‘ So help 
me God ! ’ and its varieties have persisted. ‘ Sic 
me adjuvet Deus ! ’ was used in Charlemagne’s 
J J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, New York. 1856. p. 392. 
sjfJii. 120 . 

3 B, H Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 217. 

» Comparative Hist, of Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
^gwns, Eng. tr., vol. i. ‘Egyptian Religion,’ London, 1882, p. 
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5 Latin had ‘ Ita me mvet ! ’ as English has * So help me God 1 ’ 
[as I speak true]. 

7 Greek fid, Latin per. 

; J E- Tyler, p. 104. 

9 IV. [1895149. 

10 Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 196. 

Bausteine, Berlin, 1879-80, li. 16. 

12 MI n. 120. 13 
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days; old French had ‘Si m^ait Dex’j German, 

‘ So mir Gott helfe/ Hebrew variations were, As 
the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth,’ ‘By the 
life of,’ ‘ So do God to me and more also ! ’ 

The selection of an object to swear by has given 
play to the imagination, and in other cases has 
been determined by special circumstances. 

T of Tsr ■' -* t’’* genivs of the emperor, the early 

( t . >>■■■:•- \ --.I., to avoid possible idolatry.^ The 

Braniiian swore oy Drucn, or by his own good deeds; 2 Tele- 
niachus by the sorrows of his father s in mediseval Europe a 
man swore by his beard or his name, or by the head of God. 
There was a ‘great oath* ‘per Eegiara majestatem.* William 
t'^e Cor'pieror swore *by the sinendour of God,’ the most 
t‘*iig 11 lOL'ii oith in history; 4 also ‘per creaturas.’ Rufus 
swoie ‘ per hoc et per hoc’; Richard i. by God’s legs; John 
Lackland by God’s teeth.s 

The profane oath, used to emi^hasize an assevera- 
tion, has many quaint varieties in all languages. 

The Latin was fond of me kercle > ; the Italian is addicted to 
per Bacco. The Elizabethan English mr.iv c'urioas co’i- 
versational oaths, mostly modelled on Lhe of’ ( .‘.1 form ilto, -ii-'h 
as ‘Zounds’ (‘God’s wounds’), ‘Odsbodkins’ (‘God’s body’), 

‘ ’Sdeath ’ (‘ God’s death ’). A pious instinct proini>ted substitu- 
tion, to a\oid using the sacred name, hence rno/bleu ( mort 
Dieu ) Similarly Socrates swore ‘by the dog,’ ‘by the 

cabh?ge,’ and ‘by the ’; Lampon ‘h\ the goose,’ as did 

Socrates also. 

6. Penalty of false oath. — Whatever the ritual 
and formula of the oath, or the nature of the 
object with which the oath is brought into contact, 
the practical sense is the conditional punishment 
for perjury. The fear of magic power in the 
primitive mind has the same value as the fear of 
God; behind both is the fear of retribution. It 
was psychologically inevitable that the oath should 
come to be based on the moral resentment of a 
deity. Even in the case of the African swearing 
by a fetish or the New Hebridean invoking punish- 
ment from the spirits, man’s personal responsibility 
puts itself in the hands of a retributory power. 
And from the earliest stages the community, in 
some way or other, has made real the supernatural 
penalty, either by shamanistic terrorizing or by 
prosecution for perjury. 

If, as Westermarck holds, the god in early 
thought is, even though appealed to, ‘ a mere tool 
in the hand of the person invoking him,’ since the 
efficacy of an oath is magical,® yet the fear ojf 
retribution is still present, and in the highest 
cultures this conception probably overrides the 
idea of ‘ the moral nature of the Divinity ’ being 
depreciated. This view of the god’s relation to 
perjury, as to other crimes, is clearly a late 
sophistication, without any practical social mean- 
ing. Grotius was therefore mistaken when he 
wrote that even the man swearing by false gods 
is bound by his oath * because, though under false 
notions, he refers to the general idea of godhead, 
and therefore the true God will interpret it as a 
wrong to himself if perjury be committed.’ ’ God 
and His equivalents are the supreme and super- 
natural sanction of the judgments of the social 
organism. It is precisely because of this principle 
that the gods have come to be regarded as all-good 
no less than all-powerful. 

, Westermarck notes, ‘a god is frequently appealed 
to in oatb.'s, a general hatred of l>ing and unfaithfulness may 
become one of his attributes. . . There is everv reason to 
believe that a god is not, in the first place, appealed to because 
he is looked upon as a guardian of veracity and good faith, but 
that he has come to be looked upon as a guardian of these 
duties because he has been frequently appealed to in connection 
with them.’ 8 

In turn the god’s perfect veracity and hatred of 
a lie make the supernatural sanction stronger. 

The process by which an oath becomes personified 
into an oath-deity presents no psychological diffi- 
culty, nor that by which a god, like Zeus, sub* 

1 Tertullian, Apol, 82. 

2 SBE XXV. £18861 274, 299, xxxiii. 97. 

8 Od. XX. 839. 4 Du Cange, iv. 462 f. 

^ 2b.; and Tylor, foe. cit. p. 94P>. 8 Ml li. 687. 

7 de Jure Belli PoMb, il pii, 12. 8 jf/ fi. 123. 
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sumes the attribute of an avenger of perjury. The 
Erinyes of the Greeks were personified oaths and 
curses ; so, too, were the Arai. It is significant, 
however, that Horkos hardly became a deity ; the 
oath-object was too much of a fetish to develop 
independently into anything higher. 

‘ Owing to its invocation of supernatural sanction, 
perjury is considered the most heinous of all acts 
of falsehood. ’ ^ Like all gross crimes, it is supposed 
to disseminate a contagious miasma.^ The Greeks 
held that, if not punished in this life, it would be 
after death.® Such cases as are extant of its being 
ignored by custom or law are probably due to some 
transitional stage in the social regime, when, e.ff., 
custom was giving place to law, or to a certain 
decadence. Westermarck quotes the Bejangs of 
Java, some Battak of Sumatra, eaily Gieek-, 
Hebrews, and Teutons, as having no penalty for 
perjury.** There are indications that the early 
Homans also ignored the crime. But, as Wester- 
marek adds, if not regarded as a crime, it was 
regarded as a sin, in which case the shamanistic 
machine would effectively carry out the required 
retribution. 

Kafirs and Malays punish it severely. The old Hindus 
banished or fined the perjurer. The cutting off of the right 
hand, uplifted during the oath, was the po'’'iPv amcucf 
ancient Scandinavians and Teutons, .'.ncl inio ihe M.d-’ ' 
Ages, and beyond 5 

7. Applications of oath. — Among the applica- 
tions of the oath and the institutions which essenti- 
ally involve it, the following may be noted briefly, 
in order to illustrate the general range of the oath . 

Early kings, especially of the magical type, may have been 
constrained by some form of shamanistic engagement. The 
kings of Mexico swore to make the sun to shine, the rain to fall, 
and the crops to grow.® On similar principles gods were 
believed to swear among Hindus, Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romaiis.7 Gods swore in human fashion, lifting up the nght 
hand.8 A Homeric god, forsworn by the St\g:an oath, was 
exiled for nine years 5 

The archons, generals, and other officials of Athens swore 
oaths on taking office. The official oath was more prominent 
there, it seems, than in Rome. The emphasis placed upon the 
oath in mediaeval Christian theory seems to have developed the 
coronation-oath, which also brought the monarch, in a sense, 
into responsible contact with the Church. This oath still 
survives in constitutional and other monarchical regimes. Both 
Greek and Roman soldiers took an oath. The Roman sacra- 
mentum included an execratiOj but Tylor traces it to the 
Roman legal wager, according to which each party to a suit 
paid money into court, forfeiting his pledge in case of defeat 
Originally this legal saeramentum may have been accompanied 
by a self-imprecation. It is supposed that the military sacra- 
mentuin developed into an oath of fealty to the emperor In 
the Athenian avaxpia-iSf preliminary stage of a suit, each partj* 

swore.i2 

Primitive examples of the oath at law are not wanting. On 
the Slave Coast of W. Africa the god Mawu is appealed to not 
only by the parties, but by the judge.is 

The majority of ordeals are really concrete 
oaths taken by the accused party, and the self- 
imprecation is realized immediately. In modem 
law the legal oath is taken by ^vitnesses alone, 
tboiigh the juror’s oath survives. This is in direct 
opposition to the mediseval principle, which de- 
veloped considerable abuses in the practice of com- 
purgation {q.v.). Evidence was not wanted ; only 
proofs were asked for, and, in default of proof, an 
oath. This could he multiplied by one or more 
coTivpurgatores^ practically witnesses to the truth of 
the party’s oath of innocence or right. When un- 
supported, the party swore ‘ sua manu.’ Accord- 
! ing to the number of his compurgatores, he swore 
by any number of ‘ hands.’ A bishop of Ely swore 
‘ centesima manu/ and as many as 300 are recorded. 
The compnrgatores laid their hands on the pga:, 

^ Ib. ii. 123. 2 SBE iv. 49 (Zoroastrians). 

3 W. Smith, loc, cit. p. 1046. 4 if j Ji. 123. 

5 Ib.f quoting authorities up to the idth century. 

® Crj53, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 356. 

7 SBE xxxnL 98 ; Homer and the OT. 

8 Tj'ler, p. 98. 9 Hes. Theog. 793. 

10 Tylor, loc. ctt. p. 939k 

Smith, loc. cit. p- 1049. 12 Jb. 

IS J. Spieth, Die Ewe-St&mme, Berlin, 1906, p. 416. 
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and the accused laid Ms hand upon theirs.^ One 
attempted remedy for the abuse was the judicial 
duel, wager of battle.^ The final remedy was 
found in confining tlie privilege of oath to the 
witnesses. 

The essence of ordeals is the oath, though the 
fact is obscured by the unfair incidence of the 
physical result. Hindu theory recognized the 
essential connexion ; the word sapatha connotes 
both * oath ’ and ‘ ordeal.’ Oaths were used for 
lesser ofi:ences, ordeals for heavy crimes.® The 
mediseval wager of battle was a mutual ordeal, 
each party taHng an oath (see Ordeal).^ 

The covenant and the treaiy have been largely 
based on the mutual oath, until signatuies replaced 
the spoken word. 

The Greeks -tnd Roman*: ratified their treaties by oaths, the 
teict of wMeh was inscribi-ci :n iVie official inscriptions 

In primitive ritnrJ the mutual oath was 
strengthened by vaiious imitative and magical 
methods.^ The blood-covenant is ‘regularly ac- 
companied by curses or self-impiecations.’ Simi- 
larly with other forms of compact.® Tylor notes 
tlie difierentia, which also apjnies to the vow, in 
the following typical cases: 

Grasping hands, putting one hand between the hands of 
another, are compacts, not oaths The hand ‘ under the thigh ’ 
is a rite of covenant. Slixing blood or drinking one another’s 
blood 13 not an oath unless there is a mutual self-imprecation, 
such ao dipping is eapons in the blood.7 
8. Prohibition of oath.— Certain sacred persons 
are prohibited from incurring the dangeronsTisks 
of an oath. 

Such was the Jlamen of Juppiter, and Plutarch suggests that 
the reason was that otherwise * the peril of perjuiy would reach 
in common to the whole common%\eallh, if a wicked, godless, 
and forsworn person should ha\e the charge and superinten- 
dence of the prayers, vows, and sacnfices made in the behalf of 
the city.' 8 Nor might tne Vestal Virgins take an oath.® 

The sect of the Essenes were averse from the oath ; they 
pncled themselves on their truthfulness , they argued that those 
who could not he believed without swearing were self- 
Condemned.W Christ taught, ‘Swear not at all 'it His 
expounders have explained the precept to refer to profane and 
frivolous oaths alone- But the teaching, ‘Let your j’-ea be 
yea and your nav nay,’ is clearly inclusive, and of the same 
character as the Essene doctrine Tiic AnabaptKt's and, later, 
the Quakers refused oath-talcing. The latter have argutii that, 
‘ if on an\ particular occasion a man swear in addition to his 
yea or no*, in order to mane it more obligatory or convincing, 
its force becomes comparatively weak at other times when it 
receives no such confirmation ' ^2 

But tliis argument neglects the iiower (apart from 
that of superstition or religious feeling) of cere- 
mony, which is practically the imperious gesture 
of the social body. Charles Bradlaugh initiated 
the right of affirmation in place of the oath. 

Litkraturs —This is quoted thioughout the article. See 
also E. von Lasaulx, JDer JSid bei den Romern, Wurzburg, 

1S44. A. E. Crawley. 


OATH (NT and Christian).—!. NT times,— The 
true starting-point of our investigation of the place 
of the oath in the new regime initiated by Christ 
must of necessity be found in the ipsissima verba 
of the Master Himself. Here, at the outset, we 
are met by a difficulty ; for, on the face of things, 
the almost -universal practice of Christendom ap- 
pears to be in flagrant disregard of an explicit 
injunction of Christ, whose words on this subject, 
taken by themselves, seem to amount to nothing 
less than an absolute prohibition of the oath under 
any circumstances or in any form (Mt 5®^®^ ; cf. 
also Ja 6'®). But a final conclusion upon this 
matter is not so simple as appears on tie surface. 


iDu Cange, ‘ Sacramentum,’ * Joramentum’: Tyler, 
p. see. 

i. mt 

8 SBE xxxiii. 97, 99ff. 4 Ml i. 504ff., li. 687 

® See GRS, pt. i.. The Magic Art, i. 289 : Gn 159®*, 3418. 

6 MJ il 208, 624, 686. 

7 Tylor, !oc. cU. p. ; cf. Gn 24^ 4729 ; Herod, iv. 70. 

8 Queest. Rom. 44. 9 Aul Gell. x. xv. 31. 

19 Jos. BJ II. viii. 6. n Mt 5S4 

^2 J. J. Gurney, Views and Practices of the Society of Friends, 
Norwich, 1842, quoted in Ml ii. 124. 


It is evident that, if Christ’s^ admonition he intep 
preted as an absolute prohibition, some of His 
early followers, who had the best opportunities for 
knowing His mind and what the modern logician 
would describe as His ‘universe of discourse,^ were 
in serious error as to the meaning of His words. 
St. Paul, e.g., again and again expresses himself 
in terms that are indistinguishable fi’om the oath 
(cf. 1 Th 2®, 2 Co 1^, Gal Ro 1®) ; the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews makes use of language 
which hears unmistakable witness that he also was 
unaware that the practice of swearing had ceased 
to be legitimate (6^®^* 7 ^®^*) ; a^nd the seer of the 
Apocalypse does not hesitate to put an oath into 
the mouth of the angel-representative of the 
JEternal (10®^*)* Christ Himself, moreover, to all 
intents and purposes submitted to be sworn 
(Mt 26®®^-) J and His ifxl]v, is almost, if not 
quite, an oath. In view of these facts, our Lord’s 
apparent prohibition should not be regarded as 
being too explicit to be discussed ; it rather de- 
mands careful consideration in relation to NT 
teaching as a whole, if haply superficial contra- 
dictions may be resolved. 

The classic passage— a very interesting section of 
the Sermon on the Mount— that constitutes the 
inevitable starting-point of any discussion of the 
lawfulness or otherwise of the Christian oath 
forms one of a series of illustrations of the contrast 
between the new life in Christ and the old Hebrew 
ideal of religions living. That the Christian man 
should always abide by his word is the real burden 
of Christ’s injunction, which was in truth greatly 
needed. For the Jews held that only oaths, as 
distinguished from the mere promise, and only some 
of these, need be kept. An elaborate system of 
distinctions between oaths, which would have 
moved the admiration of a mediaeval casuist, had 
been gradually evolved ; a lie was not held to be 
sinful unless sworn to, and even perjury itself was at 
worst venial, unless tlie broken oath had been taken 
in a particular form. Such a system necessarily 
cut at the root of that good faith apart from which 
a we^^-ordf‘’*pd becomes impossible, 

and v h'Si* g*' 'c a* ui.i'l not fail to bring upon 
a people who practised it a very bad name. This 
is what actually came to pass ; and it was the fate 
of the Jews to be generally regarded with suspicion 
and dislike not only in the time of Christ, but also 
I for many centuries to follow. Herein also may be 
; found an explanation, at any rate in part, of the 
oppression to which the Jew was normally subject 
throughout the Middle Ages, and from which he is 
not entirely free even to-day. So great, indeed, 
did this anti-social tiifiing with the plighted woid 
become tJiat the Talmud laid down that, if repeated 
(as in Mt 5®0» a simple ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No ’ ought to he 
regarded as being as binding as an oath. It should 
also not be overlooked that Christ did not exactly 
say that anything beyond a simple statement is 
absolutely evil, but that it springs from evil — a 
delicate distinction, perhaps, hut a real one none 
the less. In an ideal condition of society absolute 
truthfulness and perfect sincerity would prevail in 
all personal relations. The oath would naturally 
disappear, inasmuch as a simple ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
would afford adequate assurance of good faith. 
That more than this is required in practice is en- 
tirely due to the imperfection of all human society ; 
whence it follows that the oath, whether absolutely 
evil or not, certainly springs out of evil, t.e. out of 
that ill condition of social relations which demands 
more than a simple affirmation or denial as a 
guarantee of truth in statement or honest perform- 
ance of promise (cf. Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 8). 

Though, on the face of it, Christ’s statement 
{Mt6®4) has all the app earance of an absolute pro- 
hibition, it is difficult, in view of the practice of 
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His immediate followers and His own apparent 
recognition of the legal oath, not to suppose that it 
was meant, and was at the time understood, to be 
limited in its reference. The fact that the oaths 
mentioned in this prohibition, in which there is no 
specihc citation of the Divine Name, are typical 
examples of just the kind of oath that many tJews 
of that day lightly took, and broke - 

renders it not improbable thatwha- I o’u /d 
in mind was not so much the oath seriously taken 
and honourably observed as the light swearing and 
the casuistical distinctions (cf. Mt 23^®"^) that all 
too frequently degraded the oath into a form as 
useless as it was profane. 

These considerations should at least warn us 
against hastily accepting a theory based upon a 
single passage regarded in isolation from the teach- 
ing of the NT as a whole. We may, however, 
conclude with assurance that Christ sought to im- 
press upon the minds of His hearers not merely 
that playing fast and loose with the oath was an 
offence in the sight of God, but that the absence of 
an oath in no way lessened man’s obligation at all 
times to speak the truth. 

2. Early Church. — However unnecessary it might 
be in an ideal society, this has ever been so far from 
realization in practice that the carrying over of the 
oath into the newly-established Christian system 
will commend itself to the reason of most men. 
The age was an illiterate one, and illiteracy 
remained the rule for many centuries after Christ. 
In a community among the members of which 
writing 'vvas a rare accomplishment the oath con- 
tributed to fill the place occupied in a society such 
as our own by the written as compared with the 
merely verbal agi'eement. It is not, however, 
altogether a matter for sui'prise that, custom, con- 
venience, and the practice of the Apostolic Church 
being on the one side, and the apparently express 
prohibition of Christ on the other, there was 
much difference of opinion, in the early Church, as 
to the lawfulness or otherwise of the oath. This is 
apparent to any one who has even a nodding ac- 
quaintance with Patristic literature. A few illus- 
trative examples, culled almost at random from the 
writings of the Fathers, are all that can be given 
here. Conspicuous among the advocates of piohi- 
bition was Chrysostom, for whom the oath was 
nothing less than ‘a snare of Satan,’ and by all 
means to be avoided {Serm. ad pop. Ant. horn, xv., 
in Acta Apost. horn, viii.f. ; cf. also horn. x. ; on the 
same side see also Clem. Horn. iii. 55, xix. 2 ; Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i. 16 ; Clem Alex. Strom, v. 14 ; 
cf. also vii. 8). Augustine also disliked the oath, 
not so much on the ground of divine prohibition 
as through fear of perjury {Enarr. %n Ps. Ixxxviii. 
(Ixxxix.) 4, de Mend. 28 ; cf. also Ep. xlvii 2). 
As against these views, while trifling or profane 
swearing was universally condemned, it was argued 
by others, on the ground ot NT usage in general 
and the example of St. Paul in particular, that 
Christ could not have intended to put completely 
under the ban the serious use of the oath. As a 
conspicuous exponent of this view of the case, 
we may mention Athanasius, whose piactice cer- 
tainly squared with his theory (cf. Apol. ad Imp. 
Const. 3}, 

3. Middle Ages, — By the time that Christianity 
had established itself as the religion of the empire, 
there was really little to diflerentiate Christian and 
pagan circles in the matter of the oath. Christian 
imperial legal procedure required that witnesses 
should be sworn {Cod. Theod. xi. 39'; Cod. Just. 
iv. 20, 59) — a practice that has been maintained 
until our day. As time went on, the oath, in 
ever growing measure, became a factor in almost 
every social relationship ; e.g., in addition to the 
judicial oath, guaranteeing truth, may be mentioned 


those pledges of fidelity, the oath of fealty, the 
coronation oath, and the oath of ofliee generally. 
This was the case in ecclesiastical no less than in 
civil life, as witness ordination oaths, monastic and 
crusaders’ vows. Not only did the oath prevail 
beyond all precedent in mediaeval religious circles, 
but the Church was at pains to take the oath 
generally into her keeping and control {Decret. 
Grat. can. xxii.), and claimed as her peculiar pre- 
rogative the right of - V'''"’'."'-:: bom ’"'rfonnance of 
an oath duly sworn. I ■ oath rested 

ultimately upon a religious basis ; this the 
Church held to justify her claim, as the eaithly 
representative of Him to whom the actual or im- 
plied appeal of the swearer had been addressed, 
and who, as she at any rate believed (cf. Eus. HE 
vi. 9), did not on occasion disdain to visit with 
material penalty abusers of the oath. 

For an oath to be valid the Church required (1) 
ventas in mente — the words used must be a straight- 
forward expression of what the swearer means to 
do or to assert ; (2) jud'ictum in jurante — clear 
understanding of what is involved in taking an 
oath, for lack of which idiots, children, atheists, 
and convicted perjurers vrere held incapable of 
being sworn ; and (’-i) <11 ohj v ^^;_the object 
of the oath must be legitimate, fm even an oath 
cannot bind a man to do the forbidden or to commit 
sin, a classic example being found in Herod’s oath, 
which is quoted again and again in Patristic and 
early Christian literature. It was under the last 
head that the Church especially claimed her light 
to determine in respect of the oath, as being in 
most cases the only competent judge of justitia in 
ohjecto^ whence it followed as a matter of course 
that to her appertained the right of annulment. 

In spite of the prevalence of the oath in Christian 
circles generally, communities have existed from 
early times winch, whether at tribut:’"" an absolute 
prohibition to Christ, or slniiilviiiLi trom the re- 
sponsibility of the act, have made it a matter of 
conscience to avoid the oath in any shape or 
form. As these communities have often been small, 
both in numbers and in historical importance, 
it will suffice to name the Waldenses, Hussites, 
Mennonites, Anabaptists, Moravians, and Friends 
iqq.v.). 

4. Modern. — Though the Keformation changed 
many things, it retained the oath as a recognized 
and serviceable social institution. Art. xxxix. of 
the Church of England, e.g., embodies a formula 
which may be accepted as a fair statement of 
Protestant opinion with reference to the use of the 
oath as conformable to religion and common sense. 
For, while the assertion of untruth is always a sin, 
it is manifestly impracticable that it should always 
be treated as a legal ciime. But the v ell-being of 
the community, the maintenance of an oidered 
state of society, demands that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it should he treated as such. The 
legal oath secures this ; perjury is a ciiine, for 
which due penalty may be exacted. That the oath 
is not the only means of securing this end is, of 
course, true ; this has been publicly recognized in 
the Oaths Act, 1888, in which provision was made 
for those who, like the Quakers, on conscientious 
grounds decline to swear or, as non-Christians, 
decline to take the Christian oath. But, allowing 
this, the oath generally meets the case; it has, 
moreover, acquired associations and a religious 
sanction which add to its effectiveness ; it has on 
historic grounds become an integral part of the 
apparatus of social life f there appears, therefore, 
to be no sufficient warrant for discontinuing its 
use, though, of course, its abuse cannot be depre- 
cated too strongly. Yet, in the last resort, it must 
be admitted that the very existence of a need for 
the oath or some equivalent for it is due solely to 
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tbe imperfect Christianity of Christian people at 
the present day as throughout the past. If the 
ideal of living set up by Chiist were actually real- 
ized in practice, the oath would forthwith become 
superfluous ; for lying and ill faitli would be un- 
known, a simple affirmation or denial would meet 
all needs, and a promise would require no further 
guarantee. Unhappily this is far from being the 
case ; and, society being what it is, the retention 
of the Christian oath appears to be entirely justi- 
fied, alike on the grounds of religion, ethics, 
common sense, and practical convenience. 

--^Ttionpf tbe rot ove’*-oumerous works dealing 
; .III c'.sO .1 ral ’ho fo’.lo'\ \vs i*''--” be named : E. Coke, 

>t ".» L(t rj of Ji cd F. Hargrave and 

C Butler, London, 17S0 , The Buor of Oattd (aiiotij mous). do 
1649 , C. F Staudlm, G’scrt ilerVorstcUunnenviid Lehi^’n com 
Bide, Gottingen, 1821, J. E Tyler, Oathc . tfuor Onorn, 
A^ature, and Ilistory, London, 1835 ; K. F Goschel, Der Sid, 
Berlin, 1837 ; F. A StrmgeT, Oaths and A far mar inn^o^hondon, 
1010, C. Ford, On Oaths, do. 1003 There is much matter 
tieanng on the subject in commentaries on Holy Scripture, 
r^'ad h a"at’ablej in the writing® of the Fathers, and later 
tf'<‘ -v ,is liteiature, partial reference to which has been 
II - text; and in mort otfitial docimentis, such as 
cenam or the Papal Decretals, and so forth. For the practical 
‘.tndi of the institution in detail, reference may be made to the 
lii-r'/r’c®. primary and secjondary, which are too numerous to 
iiKmioiihere W. EBNEST BKET. 

OATH (Semitic).-— Oaths ai'e very common in 
Semitic speech, particularly in Arabic. This need 
not imply that tlie ordinary assertions of a Semite 
could not or cannot be trusted, though the Arabs 
have a bad reputation in this respect.^ It may 

? oint rather to a fondness for emphatic speech, 
n the case of the Hebrews much of this particular 
kind of emphasis may have been lost in editoiial 
rehnements and manipulations; but the use in 
Hebrew of such syntactical constructions as those 
with the infinitive absolute and with the perfect of 
certitude may be taken to indicate that emphatic 
utterance was characteristic of the people and the 
language. When, theicfoie, the oath as a solemn 
asseveration came into use, its growth on such soil 
would be rapid and luxuriant. But in its more 
original form the oath was more an action than an 
utterance. It was part of the ceremony of a com- 
pact or agreement. Such ceremonies, more or less 
elaborate at fii st, gradually become modified and 
simplified until only a gestuie may remain. In 
the judicial oath, which is usually for the most part 
a foini of words, we have the later or latest devdop- 
ment. It implieb considerable process both in 
law and in religion. ^ The oath is still of the nature 
of a compact or agreement.^ Hebrew and Arabic 
philology may be said clearly to indicate the cere- 
monial origin of the oath among the Semites. 
Some of the words for oath— Heb. shehhiCah ; Arab. 
yajniti and qasam — imply ceremonies. The Heb. 
sh^htiah is connected until the word for ‘ seven ’ 
{shsbkd)'f and ‘to swear’ {nUhhd) is literally ‘to 
ao things by sevens’ or ‘ to come under the influ- 
ence of seven things. ’ ^ Seven was a sacred number 
among the Semites (cf. Gn 33®, Lv 4®, Ku 23^ Jos 6^ 
etc. ; Qur^an, ii, 27, xxiii. 17, xv. A i, 87, xxxi. 26, 

G. M. Doughty, Wanderings in Arabia, i. 110 : ‘To 
of the Arabs at the worst, in one word, the mouth of the 
Arabs is full of cursing and lies and prayers ; their heart is a 
deceitful labyrinth.* 

a This stage of development was reached, of course, at different 
times among different sections of the Semitic race. The Ham- 
murabi Code shows that the judicial oath was employed by the 
Babylonians as early as 20(K) b.c 
3 It always implies as its full form a conditional sentence. 
Indeed, the simplest oath, judicial or otherwise, may be said to 
do this. Perjury is a repudiation of sacred things, *a violation 
of religion. When a imraern Arab swears by WellOM or 
WeUdhx-BiU&hi or (Doughty, i, 110 ), the original 

implication is : If I perjure mj self, I am false to my belief that 
Goa is the living God, and I call doi\Ti upon myself the punish- 
ment due to such infidelitj”. 

4 Wellhausen {RmiU, p 1S6) thinks that the word may imply 
a sevenfold repetition. But the repetition of a formula is prob- 
ably a later idea. 


etc.). It probably had magical significance^ In 
any case, certain narratives confirm the view that 
some action by sevens was_ the primary idea. Thus 
seven ewe lambs figure in the oath regavding a 
w^ell made between Abraham and Abinielech 
(Gn 21®^), and on this account the place is said 
to have been called Beer-sheba, ‘Well of Seven.’ ^ 
Again, Herodotus describes an Arabian oath of 
covenant (iii. 8) in which seven stones are smeared 
with blood (ef. Horn. II. xix. 243 If. ; Pans. HI. xx. 
9). The Arab, word qasam, used of the judicial 
oath, is derived from a root which in its simple 
form means ‘to divide into parts’ {qasama;iY, 
^aqsama, ‘to swear’). Here again some magical 
ceremony may be implied ; ® and we are again 
helped by an OT narrative. In Gn we have 
a story of the making of a compact in which certain 
animals are cut up and the pieces arranged in a 
articular way. At sunset a smoking oven and a 
aming torch pass between the pieces (cf. J er 34^®^* ). 
In this narrative, which is composite and confused, 
there is a iunt of some ancient and rather elaborate 
ceremony (probably magical). We need not think 
of a saciifice ; and originally no doubt it was the 
contracting parties who passed between the pieces."* 
The significance of the pieces or parts is doubtful.® 
But, in any case, just as the Heb. word has some 
such primary idea as ‘ to do a thing by sevens,’ tjie 
Arab, word would seem to denote primarily ‘ to do 
a thing by parts.’ The Arab, word yam%% really 
means ‘the right hand.’ Since the right hand was 
much used in contract or oath ceremonies, « the 
same word came to denote an oath.® The Arabs 
give the hand in sAvearing. There is reference to 
the same action among the Hebrews as well. In 
2 K 10*® the giving of the hand is an indication of 
loyalty (cf. La 5®, 2 Ch 80®). In Ezr 10*® the expres- 
sion is equivalent to promise ’ or almost to ‘ s\vear. 
In 1 Ch 29^^ wffiere KV has ‘ submitted themselves 
unto Solomon the king,’ the Heb text has ‘gave 
the hand under Solomon.’ This w'as peihaps the 
more original form of the expression. The person 
who swore put the hand or hands under the person 
to whom the oath was sworn. In the Qur’an 
(xlviii. 10) ive find the ivords ; 

‘ In truth, they who plig-hted fealty to thee, really plighted 
that fealty to God : the hand of God was over their hands.* 

The original ceremony may have been something 
I like that described in Gn 24®* ®. When Abraham 
makes his servant swear, he directs him at the 
same time to put his hand under his (Abraham’s) 

1 Of. R. 0. Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, p. 164 ff., 

etc ; W. W. Skeat, Malay Mamc, do. 1900, p. 225 f. ; also GE^, 
pt. 11 ., Taboo and the Penh of do. 1911, p, 305 f. 

2 This IS no doubt the meaning, though the name might be 
explained ‘well of the oath,’ or even ‘well of Sheba.’ 0, F. 
Burnej (JTkSt xii [1910j 118 f.) explains Sheba as the god 
Seven, but, since in Assyrian mamltu, ‘oath,’ occurs as the 
name of a goddes 8 (Mercer, The Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian 
Literature, p. 27), Sheba here may be the oath personified (cf 
the personification of 6 r opKo?). Mamitu is never mentioned in 
oath fonmilis; but we find reference to ‘the mistress (goddess) 
of the oath 'as Witness to a treaty (Mercer, p. 28). Of course 
the 3 tor\ in Genesis max be only a popular etymology invented 
to explain an already existing name ; but m any case it throws 
light on the primary idea in the Heb word ‘ to swear ’ 

s Especially as other forms of the same Arab root are used 
of practising divination (see F. Brown, S R Driver, and G. A. 
Briggs, A Heb and Eng Lexicon of the OT, Oxford, 1S91 ff., s.v. 
D3p, and Wellhausen, p 133 1). 

4 Hot ‘ as a symbol that they were taken within the mystical 
life of the victim ’(W Robertson Smith, Eel. Sem.^, p. 480 f.). 
This idea is hardly primitive enough. 

5 Mercer (p. 40 f.) finds an interesting analogy in an Assyrian 
inscription of the time of Agur-nirdn ii. (754-745 b.c. [Mercer]) 
in which a treaty between A^ur-niriiri, king of Assyria, and 
Mati’ilu, ruler of a district west of Hana, occurs. A ram was 
takvn from the herd and beheaded According to Mercer, this 
was done, not as an offering or sacrifice, but to typify w^hat 
would be the fate of the perjurer. 

6 Possibly the same word in Hebrew should sometimes be 
translated * oath,’ In Ps 1448, e.g., we might translate ‘ their 
oath is a false oath.’ 

7 The same thing is expressed by the ‘ striking of hands ’ in 
Job 173, Pr 61 11^5 1718 22 ^ 6 . 
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thigh. ^ This suggests that originally the hand was 
placed under the most sacred part of the person, 
the seat of a mysterious, awe-inspiring, life-giving 
force. 2 We may suppose that in course of time 
instead of this the hand of one person was placed 
under the hand of the other. Out of tins piactice 
grew a still simpler action, first a kind of hand- 
shake, and then a mere lifting of the hand. Thus 
‘ to lift the hand ’ became equivalent to ‘ to swear ’ 
(Gn 1422 , Dt 32^^ Ex 6®, Ps 

The judicial oath, unless followed by an ordeal, 
is more a form of words. But various other ceie- 
monies have been noted in connexion with oaths, 
judicial or otherwise. Doughty (i 110) speaks of 
a faithful fonn of swearing among the Arabs called 
halifyemtni 

* One talses a gtass stalk in his fist, and his words are Wa 
hydt hdtha el-wCid, By the life of this stem, wa^r rubb el-mabUdf 
and the adorable Lord.’ 

Burckhardt mentions others. One of the most 
common in ordinary life is to take hold of the 
wasati or middle tent-pole, tvith one hand and to 
swear * by the life of this tent and its owners.^ 
A more serious oath, used only in exceptional eases, 
is called yeme,in el-khety the ‘ oath of the cross 
lines.’ The account of this oath may be given in 
Burckhardt’s words : j 

‘ Thus, if a Bedouin accuses his neighbour of a considerable j 
theft, and cannot prove the fact by witnesses, the plaintiff takes i 
the defendant befoie the sheikh, or kady, and calls upon him 
to swear in his defence whatever oath he may choose to demand ! 
from him. If he complies readilj*, his accuser leads him to a 
certain distance from the camp, because the magpLcal nature of 
the oath might prove pernicious to the gv *’r.’ o* 
were it to take place m their vicimty. He .• * ■ - - / 

or crooked knife, draws on the sand a large circle, with many 
cross lines inside it. He obliges the defendant to place his 
right foot within the circle, he himself doing the same, and 
addressing him in the following words, which the accused is 
obliged to repeat—*' By God, and m God, and through God, (I 
swear) I did not take it, and it is not in my possession.” Some 
persons enter the circle with both feet. It is said that Moham- 
med once made use of this oath, and to swear falsely hy ic would 
for ever disgrace an Arab. To make it still more solemn, a 
i,hemle (or camel’s udder-bag) and an ant (el 'ticmle) are placed 
together within the circle ; indicating that the accused swears 
by the hope of never being deprived of his earners udder, and 
of never eigperiencing a time w’hen he should want even the 
winter provision of an ant ' (li. 127 f.) 

In this form the oath is called the yemein el 
shemle tve ne^nle, or * oath of the shemle and nemle,^ 

In Babylonian and Assyrian contract - tablets 
and inscriptions there are many references to meie 
oaths of attestation, from the early days of Baby- 

1 Mercer (p 39) thinks that this narrativ e can he paralleled 
bj- a passage from the Nimrod E]ios (xi. no. 70, 1 210) : il-pv-vt 
pu-ut-n% ina iz-za-az t/ia li-tL-iii-nb i-kar-ra-ban-na-t,t^ ‘(he 
made my wife kneel dowm by m> side) touched our fores'de, 
walking in betvreen and blessing us.’ lie gives leasons foi 
thinking that il-pxc-ut pu-ut-iii ma> be translated here ‘he 
touched (m oath) our foreside (<. e. our privy parts),’ and com- 
pares the common phrase UUn pM Sant na^b, ‘one lifts the 
forepart of another,’ i.e. * one answers for another.’ 

■2 We might think of phallic worship here (cf. Holzinger on 
Gn 242) ; but this is not necessary. The genital organs (repre- 
sented by the thigh) are regarded simply as the instiuments of 
a kind of divine power. The conception was wide-spread , and 
there are traces of the same kind of ceremonj’ in various parts 
of the world (see H Ewald, Altertkinm’ir des Volkes Israeli 
Gottingen, 1866, p 26, and note x^artiGuIarly the Australian 
parallel cited by G J Spurrell, Aoic.'! on the Text of GeiiPSm-, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 218). Other explanations have been offered, 
Dillmann explains by the fact that (avenging) descendants 
pioceed fiom the loins (Gn 46^6, Ebc I®, Jg 830). Others (Tar- 
cum Jon , Ra-s'ii) think that tlie generative organ was con- 
sidered sacred because sanctified by circumcision. A J. N 
Tremeame (The Ban of the Bori, London , 1 91 1, p 02). in reference 
to this explanation, adds : ‘ Perhaps a survival of this is seen m 
the practice found amongst certain West African tribes of 
passing a knife or other piece of iron between the legs when 
taking an oath.’ 

3 The Assyrian word ntS, ‘ oath,’ is from the verb naSu (Heb 
7i^d’), which means ‘ to lift up (the hand),’ especiallv as a gesture 
in taking an oath (Mercer, p. 29). 

4 According to Burckhardt, the ‘ oath of the wood ’ is often 
taken before a Judge. His account of the oath is as follows. A 
small piece of wood (or some straw) is taken up from the groxmd 
and presented to the person who is to swear. He is requested 
to * ^ke the wood and swear hy God and the life of him who 
caused it to be green and dried it up ’ (Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wdhabys^ ii. 127). 


Ionian business life down to the Persian period. 
These are interesting as giving often the occasion, 
place, time, and general circumstances of the oath. 
It appears that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
went to the temple to take their oaths (cf. the 
expression ‘before the god’). A very common 
place was the ‘ gate ’ of the temple ; but other 
places also aie mentioned.^ In contracts dating 
from the second pait of the so-called dynasty of 
Ui oaths are taken in the temple of Nin-mar-ki by 
the name of the king with 01 without witnesses ; 
or by the name of the king with witnesses and 
before certain named persons ; or without invoking 
any one and with or without witnesses. In the 
eontiacts from the y^ammurabi dynasty the oaths 
are with or without witnesses. They aie by the 
name of the god and the king, and sometimes 
aLo of the city ; e.g., we find invocation of ‘ Sham- 
ash and the king,’ ‘Shamash, Marduk, and the 
king,’ ‘ Shamash, Marduk, the king, and the city 
of Sippar,’ etc. (Mercer, p. 1),^ These are the two 
gods most frequently invoked. With them is 
generally associated the reigning king. In contracts 
of the Cassite dynasty the oath is sworn by En-lil, 
Ninib, Nusku, and the king. But in this dynasty 
the custom of taking the oath seems to be less 
common, and in subsequent periods it falls more 
and more into disuse. In tieaties tbe oath figures 
as early as c. 2900 B.c. (treaty made by E-au-na-tum, 
king of Lagas or Sirpulla; see Mercer, p. 21). 
There are several references in the Teli-el-Amarna 
tablets (29, 67, 148, 149, 164) and in Assyrian in- 
sciiptions (jMercer, p. 22). 

Among Hebrews, Babylonians, and Aiabs the 
ordinary judicial oath has much in common. The 
Uammurabi Code in the case of grievous assault 
demands an oath of lack of malice and payment 
of the doctor. As Johns points out, Exodus (2D®**) 
onii-ts the oath and orders payment for loss of time. 
If the injured man dies, the gammuiabi Code 
allows an oath of w^ant of malice to be taken (§ 207), 
and accepts compensation. The same Code requires 
a person accused of incest either to take a solemn 
oath or to submit to an ordeal, as the case may 
require. In Nu a woman accused of incest 
has to take an oath and to submit to an ordeal as 
well. Among the ancient Aiabs a wufe suspected 
of infidelity had to ride on a camel betw'een tw'o 
sacks of dung to the sanctuary and theie swear 
fee \ enty times that the suspicion rested upon cal- 
umny. The requirement of the Qur’an is simplei.® 
If a "man accuses liis wife of infidelity, he must 
sAvear four times that he speaks the truth, and then 
ask that the curse ^ of God may fall upon him if 
he lies. The woman can meet this by sw'eariiig 
four times that he lies and then calling dowm upon 
herself the anger of God if he speaks the truth. 
In Ex 22^^**'* it is ordered that, if an animal has been 
entrusted to a man, and it die or be hurt or be 
driven away, the man to whom it was entrusted 

1 Whether Sarinnu, which is often mentioned, vras a place 
(Muss-Arnolt, ‘column’), an ‘eiiihlem’ (Thureau-Danrriri). 01 
toe receptacle of rlie oath-emblems, i& doubtful ; but at any rate 
11 seems to belon^^ to the temple (Mercer, p S.'S). 

2 Certain parts of tbe temple are mentioned as the place of 
r iiesiation Sometimes the parties ai e said to go to * the divine 
emblem’ (KH. 715; see Mercer, p. Ilf.). 

3 D. S. Margoliouth (The Early development of Mohammed- 
anism^ London, 1914, p. 48 f.) points out that the ruling of the 
Qur’an in the matter of oaths reveals the development of a 
change of attitude. In xvi. 93 there is a command to keep 
oaths In v 91 the principle of compensation is introduced . an 
oath may be violated, and atonement made by some other per- 
iormance In Ixvi the ne a principle is confirmed. The tendency 
13 lowaidslavtv ; ‘and it has hadtiie decidedly serious result 
that there appears to be no mode known to Mohammedan law 
whereby an oath can be made legally binding.* 

4 As Wellhausen says, the oath is always eventually a curse 
The Heb. word for *a curse,’ ’dZcEA, is often translated * oath.’ 
Where *dldh and the more usual word for oatihi, sh^bhu^dh, are 
combined, the severity of the eventual curse is increased and 
emphasiz^ (see Nu 5^ ; and cf. 1 K 831, 2 Ch Neh 

Dn 911), 
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may clear himself by taking a solemn oath. This 
is the oath of purgation (cf. 1 K 8^^). ^ The same 
provision is made in the Hammurabi Code (cf. 
S. R. Driver, Exodus^ Cambridge, 1911, p. 423). 
Among the Arabs it is still possible for a person j 
suspected of theft to clear himself by taking a 
solemn oath (see Burckhardt, i. 126-129 ; Doughty, 
i. 267 ; and cf. 'E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians^^ 
London, 1871, i. 384).^ According to Dt 21’^^-, when 
a man was found slain, the elders of the place had 
to swear that their people were guiltless of the 
murder. Robertson Smith (p. 64) thinks that 
exactly the same custom prevailed in Arabia (cf., 
however, Wellhausen, p. 189, n. 1). 

Several oath formulae are mentioned in the OT 
— e.o., ‘God do so to so and so and more also’ 
{1 S 14'^ 2 S 1 K 223) . * ^.s Jahweh 

iiveth ’’ (1 S 1433 19®) ; ‘As Jahweh liveth and as 
thou thyself (thy soul) livest’ (1 S 203) ; ‘As 
Jahweh liveth and as my lord the king liveth’ 
(2 S 153 ^) ; ^ ‘ Jahweh is a witness between me 
and thee for ever’ (1 S 202®, inserting "edh after 
Jahioeh ; or ‘ Jahweh is an everlasting witness,’ 
reading simply 'edh 'oldm ) ; ‘ By myself have I 
sworn ^ (Gn ^2^^ Jahweh being the speaker). 
Among Arabic examples are the following ; ‘ By 
what Giis (c(my of the Qur’an) contains of the word 
of God ’ j ‘ I impose upon myself divorcement ’ ; 
‘I impose upon myself a triple divorcement' ; 
‘I impose upon myself interdiction’; ‘By God 
the Great’; *As the Lord liveth’ (JVa hydt 
UUah)) ‘Ai I live’ {Aly lahyaty). The Jews 
swore by tbe Temple (Jer 7^) as well as by persons. 
They are said to have sworn also by heaven (cf. 
G. H. Dalman, Worie Jesu^ Leipzig, 1898, i. 168 f.), 
by the earth, by the sun, by Jerusalem (see 
mhtdth, iv. 2; Mt 5®^ 23^®; B^rdkhdth, 55; 
Qt^mkin^ 71«; Maimonides, Yad 
$ilkotk Sh^xidthf 12). The modem Arabs swear 
by the life of persons or parts of a person {e,g., the 
head, the beard ; see Lane, Modern Egyptians^^ i. 
349), and even of things fire, eofiee, etc. ; see 
Arabia Deserta^ Cambridge, 1888, i. 269). 
According to S. I. Ciiitiss (Prtmuiie Senutic 
Ugion To-day, London, 1902 p. 113/), .Muham- 
madans at Hamath, in N. Syria, swear hy God’s 
phallus. 

* In the village of Bludan, about twenty-five miles west from 
Oamascus, which la composed of Greek Chri«tfan<5 of a ^'ervlow 
type, the same oath is heard on r^c l-ju of women. An- 
other form of oath of a similar son may be heard in Xfhk, in 
the S^uiari de-erc, and at Zebedani,’- 

Muliamiiiadaiis are said also to swear by the 
sacred pilgrimage route to Mecca If the text of 
Am 8^^ is correct, the Israelites used the same kind 
of oath: ‘As the way of Beersheba liveth.’ But 
the oath is peculiar and vyithout parallel in Heb., 
and the text is perhaps corrupt,® The pilgi image 

iThe word translated ‘as liveth* has been less correctly 
rendered ‘ by the life of.’ It is an adjective, and is pointed 
differently by the Massoretes (e.g,, in 2 S IS^i) to distmsfuish 
oaths sworn hy Jahweh from oaths sworn by false g-ods and 
odier non-endnring persons and things. If Hos 4^5 has pre- 
served the true text, the Ia*aelites are forbidden there to swear 
‘As the Lord liveth I* This prohibition, however, is very un- 
liitely. W. B. Harper (Amos and Scsea [ / CO], Edinburgh , 1905, 
p, ^f.) i$ probably n^ht in conjecturing (with Wellhausen, 
Nowacfc, and G. A. Snaith) that * in Beersheba* has fallen out. 
Read: ‘And swear not in Beersheba, “As Jahweh liveth!**’ 
This oath was permitted (Jer 4^ 38^8), and at a later date was 
even commanded (Bt 8^® 10^). 

*The use of this oath may be taken perhaps to imply phallic 
worship as its origin. Or it may be due to the Irind of tradition 
that makes certain persons the offspring of a divine father. 
The stories of the opening of Leah’s womb (On 2931) and of the 
visit of tiie angel of Jahweh to Samson’s niotoer (Jg 133) have 
been referred to m this connexion (see R. 0. Thompson, Semitic 
Moffie, p. 78). 

3 It has been suggested that derek should be read we-M 
dddeka, Ood, literally ‘ darling,' bemg used here in the sense of 
patron-god. Thus O. F. Kent (Sktdenfs OT, ‘ Sermons, Epistles, 
and Apocalypses,* iv,, London, 1910, p. 79) translates, ‘And as 
liveth thy patron* 0 Beersheba 1 * A. B. Ehrlich (Rmdglomn, 

V. (Leipzig, 1912} 262) even conjectures that there is no oath 


to Mecca is of such importance that it is natural to 
find this and otliei'^oaths associated with it. Thus 
the sanctity of him who instituted it, or of him 
in whose honour it is made, is, of course, a sanctity 
by which to swear. In Bariri’s Maqdmah of 
Alexandria (as rendered by T. Preston, Mahamat 
of Al Eanrt of Basra, London, 1850) occur the 
nes : 

* Lo 1 here I swear by Mecca’s Lord divine, 

Whose pilgrims, sped by camels, seek his shnne ’ (p. 108). 
Preston compares a similar asseveration in the 
poem of Nabegra : ‘By the eternity of Him to 
whom I have gone on pilgrimage of the Hadj ! ’ 
In the Maqdmah of Koura we have fPrc«=ton, p. 
218): ‘By the sanctity of the Shaikh . Voialjamj 
who ordained the hospitable meal and Toi.nidcd rlic 
place to which the hadj is made (the Kaaba) in the 
mother of towns.’ 

The Essenes refrained altogether from swearing 
(Jos. BJ II. viii. 6). It has been thought that even 
in Ec 93 the taking of an oath is regarded as objec- 
tionable.^ In any case the Jews came to regard 
the taking of an oath as a very serious matter. 
The general principle is, ‘ Let thy yea be yea and 
thy nay be nay’ {Bdbkd M^sta, 49a) ; for he who 
utters an untruth is excluded from the divine 
presence( S6tdh, 42a). There are many passages in 
Rabbinic literature which express abhorrence of 
false or vain oaths. Such falsehood is one of the 
seven capital sins which provoke God’s severest 
judgment on the world {Almdth, v.)- A false oath, 
even if made unconsciously, involves a man in sin, 
and is punished as such [Gittin, 35a). The oath 
or vow which a man was charged to make by a 
Jewish court of justice coukl be absolved by no 
Rabbi or Rabbinical tribunal. Oaths uttered over 
the Scroll of the Law weie particularly sacred. Tn 
the age of the Gednim no dissolution of business 
contracts made on oath was permitted (cf. E. 
Landau, Besponsen, Prague, 1776, ^1810-11, p. 
123).2 
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Maurice A. Canxey. 

OBEDIENCE. — In the sphere of ethics the 
term ‘obedience’ signifies the piactical submission 
to an authority legarded as universally valid or to 
an authority of a concrete or provisional cliaiacter. 
In the foimer case it stands opposed to disobedience ; 
in the latter to self-determination, culminating in 
complete personal autonomy, which, however, must 
be distinguished from romantic caprice. 

I. Obedience as an ethico-religious principle. — 
Unconditional obedience is demanded in certain 
stages of religion — in those, namely, which are 
characterized by the enunciation of positive laws. 
The laws in question may be grounded on ancient 
custom, priestly enactment, or the ordinances of 
sacred books. The motives for obedience, too, 
may be of the most varied kind, such as convention, 
fear, hope of reward, and even belief in the real 
excellence of the law, and trust in the authoiity 
here at all. For li$ he would read in both clauses and, for 
we-he derek, we- 6 bbrek: ‘And they shall say. Where is thy 
God, Dan ? and Where is thy Spring, Beeisheba ^ ’ 

1 But this is probably due to a wrong interpretation Rather 
one who takes an oath and loyally keeps it is contrasted with 
one who IS afraid to take an oath or to keep it. 

2 For the Rabbinic references the writer is indebted to 
Maurice H. Farbndge, M,A , Faulkner Felloiv m Manchester 
University. 
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behind it. In no case, however, is the individual 
really free, for, while he is regarded as sufficiently 
intelligent to propose tasks for his own will, he is 
assumed to be still spiritually dependent and im- 
mature. 

To begin with, there are religions in which 
obedience to the deity takes the form of obedience 
to pai ticular laws. Instances of this attitude are 
found in the law-book of Manu, in the religions of 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia, in Judaism, and in 
Muhammadanism. The inevitable result of this 
is a constant increase in the number of particulai 
commandments, and a corresponding tendency to 
casuistry, as seen in Judaism, especially in the 
TOIakha. External scrupulosity is here conjoined 
with a decline in ethical feeling, though it is true ! 
that feeling itself is sometimes brought under law, j 
as when the Jesuits ask how often one must love 
God — if, twice a day will suffice. The laws j 

may vary greatly in their subject-matter, but this j 
is of less impoitance than the fact that laws have 
actually been given. A characteristic feature of 
this stage of development is that each law tends to 
stand by itself, and there is also a tendency to 
separate the works of the law from the individual 
doer, as in the Parsi religion (cf. the Thesaurus 
operum of Roman Catholicisra), though it should 
oe noted that in Parsiism purity of thought is 
demanded no less than purity of word and 
action. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible, in these forms of 
religion, to bring the inward spirit and the outward 
action into complete harmony, for the spirit en- 
joined is simply that of readiness to obey. More- 
over, as the laws are regarded as ordinances of the 
deity and therefore unchangeable, they often, as, 
e.gr., in Islam, become a clog upon moral develop- 
ment, though it is true that the J esuits, who make 
obedience a x^rinciple of ethics, have in the clergy 
an authority wliich decides each case by itself. 

The doctrine of absolute obedience presupposes 
that there are some who command and some who 
obey. The latter are those who are assumed to be 
spiritually in their nonage. They are free in a 
purely formal sense, either to obey or to dis- 
obey, but not to reason why. In fact, the more 
rigorous the demand for obedience, the less possible 
is it for them to perceive the goodness of the law, 
so that their obedience itself becomes purely formal, 
and tends to degenerate into spiritual indifierence, 
while in turn the commanding authority becomes in 
its clecisiouvs moie and moie inclined to mere caprice 
(cf. the probabihsm of the Jesuits). At this stage 
disobedience may be simply an act of will in con- 
liict with a particular law, or it may he a funda- 
mental revolt against mere submission, in which 
case it is construed by the authority as rebellion 
against God. But, while such revolt may rest 
upon self-will and arrogance, it may sometimes 
proceed from doubt as to the divine chaiacter and 
origin of the law enjoined, and this doubt may 
even prompt the (luestion whether the individual 
ought to be permanently treated as spiritually 
immature. Thus disobedience and doubt may 
usher in a higher movement — a process of develop- 
ment^ transcending the standpoint of absolute 
submission to authority. 

This process, again, exhibits various stages. The 
advance can be traced to some extent in several of 
the Aryan religions. Brahmanism insists upon 
the law of caste and the authority of the Vedas, 
but accords perfect freedom to those who are 
absorbed in the contemplation of Brahman. Bud- 
dhism in time re-instituted the distinction between 
monk and layman, and prescribed laws for each, 
but still asserted that redemption was for all, and 
that the more passive virtues of pity and contem- 
plation should rest upon individual initiative. It 


was in Greek ethics, however, that the principle 
of obedience was more fully transcended. The 
Sophists, applying the solvent of doubt to con- 
vention and tramtion, founded moral laws on 
di<ns, voluntary determination. In the Bejpuhhc of 
Plato the classes corresponding to ‘ appetite ’ and 
‘courage’ are ceitamly pledged to obedience, but 
those representing ‘reason’ are to act from their 
intuition of the Idea of the Good. A still greater 
measure of spontaneity and independence appears 
in Aristotle’s doctrine of virtue and the cosmopoli- 
tanism of the Stoics. 

Christianity, again, in so far as it is linked wdth 
the OT law, still retains a certain authoritative 
tendency, but in reality, as Christ proclaimed a 
free interpretation of the law, its characteristic 
attitude is fundamentally diflerent. While the 
law still stands, the Holy Spirit is given to the 
Christian ; love is the fulfilling of the law ; the 
spiritual man judges all things. In its historical 
development, however, Christianity assumed a 
more statutory character as regards both doctrine 
and practice. In the Greek Church the anthoiity 
set up was more of a doctrinal nature; in the 
Roman the laity became wholly dependent upon 
the ecclesiastical institution. It is true that, 
originally, Piotestantism urged the rights of 
personality in the religious sphere, but neither in 
doctrine nor in ethics did it free itself fully from 
the standpoint of obedience. The authority of the 
Scriptures and of the Decalogue was maintained, 
and that of the confessions was added to it ; and, 
in shoit, submission to the Church met with moie 
appiovai than the denial of papal infallibility 
might lead one to expect. Official Protestantism, 
in tact, is a transitional stage m which the religion 
of obedience and the leligion of freedom have 
each a place. The same thing appears in recent 
Protestant ethics, which at once recognizes secular 
morality, and seeks to base morality upon Scripture 
and even upon the Church (J. Weiss, F. H. R. 
Frank, C, E. Luthardt). All along, however, 
there were thinkers to whom Christianity was 
essentially the region of freedom, who either, 
like Clement and (Jrigen, distinguished between 
popular faith and knowledge, and'found the source 
of a free and rational morality in a voluntary union 
with the Logos, or interpreted Christianity as a 
form of mysticism, whether of a more contempla- 
tive or a moie ethical chaiacter, as, e.g., in Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite and in the German Theology 
(ed. F. Pfeiffer ^ Giitert>loh, 1875) respectively. In 
Reformation times we hnd a broader conception oi 
ethics among certain dissenters, while subsequently 
the Quakers appealed to the Inner Light, the testi- 
mony of the spiiit, in every heart. 

Within Christianity theie has also been a rati- 
onalistic tendency wliich based ethics less upon 
obedience than upon action regulated by personal 
insight. Spinoza, who, though he did not belong 
to the Church, was in liis ethics anything but a 
Jew, held that man shares in the divine activity, 
and so acts fieely m the various relations of life. 
The English deists, notably Herbert of Gherbuiy, 
advocated a morality founded upon universal con- 
sent, virtue being thus based upon natural reason. 
But the most pronounced opponent of statutory 
obedience was Kant, who founded ethics on the 
autonomy of the practical reason. He rejected all 
attempts to find a basis for morality in authority 
of any kind, and, in particular, in religious 
authority. Religion itself, he holds, lests upon 
morality : we postulate God simply as the guarantee 
that the moral law land the law of nature are 
ultimately one. The moral law is to be obeyed, 
however, because it is in itself good, and not on 
the ground’of its divine origin. Fichte, too, asserts 
that authority and tradition must be transformed 
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into freedom, and that we must recognize ourselves 
as organs of divine Providence and as able to grasp 
the content of moral law by intellectual intuition. 
Hegel likewise brings morality under the_ stand- 
point of freedom, the final stage of this being the 
SittUchkeit in which the human spirit comes into 
complete harmony with the moral content reveal- 
ing itself in the family, civil life, and the State. 
Autonomy of a kind is found also in the religious 
ethics of Schleiermacher : the divine spirit acts in 
man as the incentive to moral conduct, and know- 
ledge of moral content is drawn from the Christian 
consciousness and from the moral reason, so that 
ethical action is free, resting upon religions impulse 
and personal insight. 

The results of the foregoing survey may be set 
forth as follows. As long as the individual falls 
short of complete self-maste^, he is dependent upon 
the community for his ethical conceptions, these 
being usually represented as of divine origin; at 
this stage his normal practice is simply obedience. 
A further point is reached when he asks for the 
grounds on which obedience is demanded. Here 
obedience may still be counselled — as the more 
profitable course. But this is not an ethical solu- 
tion at all, and the next step is to inquire into the 
content of the moral law. Should obedience still 
he enforced, the individual begins to question the 
rightness of the law, and his mind oscillates be- 
tween doubt and submission. The highest stage 
of moral life is reached when the subject not only 
acts from an ethical motive, hut feels responsible 
for his knowledge of moral content, i.e. claims the 
right to test that content in each particular case. 

2 , Obedience in practical life. — It is obvious, 
however, that in certain phases of social life obedi- 
ence to a concrete authority, i.e, the subordination 
of private judgment and private choice to the ex- 
pressed will of others, may rightly be demanded. 
These phases may be enumerated as follows : (1) 
the training of children — the necessity of obedience 
to parents or their representatives ; (2) the married 
state — the position of the wife in relation to her 
husband; (3) domestic and industrial arrange- 
ments, or the hierarchy of private or public service 
— the servant’s submission to the iiiat'tei, or tliat 
of the subordinate to the superior official ; (4) the 
Chuieh— the duty of the members to the consti- 
tuted authority; and (5) the State— the relation 
of the subject to the law. With the exception of 
(3) these are dealt with in some detail in the art. 
EiiAyciPATiox (vol. V. p. 270 ff., esp. § 2), and, 
more generally, also in the art. Authority (vol. 
li. p. 249 ff.). For (3)— in part— see artt. Em- 
ployers, Employment (vol. v. pp. 295 f., 297 ff); 
here it need only be noted that the relation of 
master and servant, now that civilization has 
passed beyond the stage of slaveiy, is in essence 
a contract, that the servant’s obedience is simply 
his faithfulness to an agreement which was vol- 
untarily entered into and may be voluntarily 
dissolve, ^d that the relation may become an 
ideally ethical one when both employer and em- 
ployee take a kindly human interest in the con- 
cerns and welfare of each other. In the public 
service, egain, the obedience of the inferior to the 
superior official would seem to be absolutely 
neces^iT for the sake of order, and the question 
here is how the inferior is to preserve his moral 
responsibility when commanded to do what ofiends 
his moral judgment. For him to abandon the 
service migiit mean that the State thus lost its 
most conscientious officials, while to leave the 
responsibility of his conduct to his superior would 
be to reduce himself to a moral cipher. The 

S eal solution of the problem is probably to be 
in the right of free discussion : the inferior 
must be at liberty to lay his objections before the 


higher authority, and the latter must be willing 
to discuss them; but in the last resort the con- 
scientious objector, if still unsatisfied, should have 
the power of relinquishing his office. This case 
bears some affinity to that between subject and 
State (5). Here, however, another factor presents 
itself, viz. that in a free State the subject has a 
share in making the laws which he is asked to 
obey. He has the right to challenge any part of 
the established order, and to work for its ref 01 m, 
and accordingly it would seem that until the 
desired reform has been instituted it is his duty to 
obey. 

3. Obedience and freedom. — The fact that in 
certain concrete relationships obedience may be 
justly required is not in any real sense incom- 
patible with the fundamental personal freedom to 
which our inquiry in § i led ns. In that inquiry 
we saw that the individual must attain to a sense 
of complete responsibility as regards his moral 
task. But it is a necessary condition of that task 
that, so far fiom being an isolated individuality, 
he is connected with other individuals, and stands 
with them in a vast complex of relations. His 
freedom is thus to be realized, not by breaking 
away from such order as has been established, but 
rather by exercising his inherent right to test all 
the laws, institutions, and counsels that constitute 
the established system of things. In this way his 
obedience is as far from blind submission as his 
freedom is from mere caprice. 

In any existing system of social relations the 
possibility of improvement and progress depends 
xn the ultimate upon free criticism. If the con- 
victions of the individual are not at variance with 
the existent order, his obedience to it is obviously 
free action. Should there be antagonism, how- 
ever, between his convictions and the course of 
action demanded of him, he must be at liberty 
to state his views publicly, while, similarly, the 
authority claiming his obetlience must be prepared 
to set forth the other side, and must not fall back 
upon anj^ arbitrary dictum 01 ancient convention. 
In such conditions the individual should submit to 
the established order until it is abrogated. His 
obedience will then be no abandonment' of the 
duty of forming and defending his own convic- 
tions; on the coniraiy, it will rest upon a recog- 
nition of tJie fact Lhai statutoiy laws are essential 
to the existence of a community, and especially of 
the State— essential, that is, to the preservation 
I and extension of freedom itself. Of. also the 
artt. Education, Ethics and Morality, Filial 
Piety, Free Will, Loyalty, Slavery, etc. 

Literature —The more important works relating to the 
sabject are given in the htciature to the artt Authority and 
Em \NcirATn n to which ruay be added A. Dorner, Philo- 
sophisehf. Jjikil, Berlin, 1S05, pp. 437ff., 657ff., 407ff., 603ff., 

469 ft., 717 ft. A. Dorner. 

OBI.— See Vaudoux. 

OBJECT, OBJECTIVE.— Whatever the mind 
can hold before It— attend to, think of, perceive, or 
contemplate — is called an ‘ object ’ of the mind ; 
and this content of the mind’s interest is said to 
be ‘objective.’ 

The terni ‘ object ’ has been used in philosophi- 
cal discussions loosely and ambiguously ; and in 
recent discussions the attempt is made to give it 
the consistent though very general meaning for- 
inulated in the definition above (cf. DPJiP, s.v,). 
The principal confusion has arisen from the use of 
‘object’ for ‘external object’ or physical thing, the 
‘ objective ’ world being the ‘ physical ’ world. This 
is very inadequate for two reasons. 

(1) To identify the objective with the physical is 
to limit the process by which the mind apprehends 
objects or contents generally to a single case, the 
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external. Tliis is q^uite illegitimate. The process 
of the objectifying of contents is one which arises 
genetically very early in conscious life and develops 
through a series of stages in which objects of many 
sorts are constructed — objects of perception 
(things), of memory (images), of fancy, of imagina- 
tion, of play, of thought. There are religious and 
aesthetic objects, mental no less than physical, 
fancied and imagined no less than seen and felt 
objects. The self is an object as the other person 
is ; the * castle in Spain ’ and the imagined thought 
or idea. The absurd, the visionary, the impossible, 
all become mental objects when set up in con- 
sciousness for inspection, thought, or contempla- 
tion (cf. A. Memong, Gegerbstandstlmor%&^ Leipzig, 
1907, and J. M. Baldwin, Thoxiqht and Things, 

S vols., London and New York, 1906-11). 

The external or physical thing, therefore, is only 
one among many ‘objects,’ each having its own 
characters or ‘ co-efficients,’ upon which the mind 
proceeds in giving it its place and mode of reality. 

(2) A second reason for rejecting the usage which 
makes the objective co-extensive with the external 
arises from the consideration of the dualism be- 
tween subjective and objective. This dualism 
appeared late in the history of reflexion, as it 
arises late also in the development of the individual. 
It requires the separation from each other of the 
two spheres of existence or reality as distinct 
worlds, one of experience, the other of that which is 
the cause or occasion of experience. But, before 
this is attained, the dualism of internal and ex- 
ternal is already in force. From the rise of com- 
petent perception the external world is dis- 
tinguished from the world of persons, and thinc^^ 
are foreign to the observer and actor. Ac c'oii mgly 
we have to say that the external thing takes on a | 
new phase when it becomes an ‘object’ to the j 
mind that perceives it, a phase in which it is recog- 
nized as being not only a thing but also an element 
in experience and in so far a mental state. These 
two meanings are clearly distinguishable, as they 
are not always co-extensive ; hallucination shows 
the objective wrongly treated as external, and 
certain illusions such as those of persecution show 
the external endowed with properties which, while j 
objective in force, are subjective in origin. 

In brief, then, the objective is a sphere within j 
experience ; and, in a given case, the object may oi 
may not have external value as well. 

There are, therefoie, strong reasons suppoiting 
the definition given above. It enables us to con- 
sider objectivity and externality as two relatively 
distinct problems. In the analysis of mature con- 
sciousness it is important that the question of 
epistemology— what is the meaning of the external ? 
— should not be embarrassed by complications 
arising from the problem of the objective. 

Literature. — See the classic disciistsionfi of theory of know- 
ledge by Locke, Hume, Berkeley, etc , and ihc chapters on 
* Knowledge" in the principal systemalic iieanses on p3>- 
ehology. J. MaRK BaLDWIX. 

OBLIGATION,— See Moral Obligation. 

OBSCENITY. — The definition of obscenity 
both in language and in law is vague. 

The OED, s.v. * Obscene," says • * ad, L. ohscenus, ohsccemts, 
adverse, inauspicious, ill-omened ; transf abominable, dis- 
gusting, filthy, indecent . of doubtful etymology ’ ‘The precise 
meaning,’ says Craies, ‘ is decidedly anib*guou«,’ but ‘the test 
of criminality . . . is whether the exhibition or matter tends to 
deprave." 

In Ciaies’s definition not only is it necessary to 
define ‘ deprave,’ ^ but it is extremely improbable 
that the original intention of the law was this 
alone. The law merely codifies social resentment, 
but why social opinion originally resented ‘ obscen- 
ity ’ is a difficult question of psychology. Mean- 
1 W. F. Craies, xix. 953. 


while, with regard to the meaning of the idea and 
the etymology of the Latin term, it is to be noted 
that the difieientia of obscene things, acts, and 
wolds is, negatively, concealment, or, positively, 
publication "^In oiiier words, to take a consider- 
able percentage of obscene matter, this consists 
of natural acts and terms, and the exploitation of 
the organs from which they are derived, which, on 
being made public, oflend social opinion. Thus, a 
plausible derivation of the word connects it with 
Latin ohscurus, ‘ concealed,’ and terms in various 
languages corrohoi ate this. But the piimary mean- 
ing of the Latin word seems to have been ‘ inaus- 
picious,’ ‘ill-omened,’ and the Latins resented 
obscenity just for this reason of ill-omen.^ A pai- 
allel to this is the social objection to profane 
swearing. The most probable derivation, there- 
fore, IS perhaps that of Littre and Skeat:^ con- 
nected with theLat. sccevtis, ‘left,’ ‘left-handed,’ 
and ‘inauspicious,’ the word ohscenus, obsccenus, 
may presuppose obscceuinus, on the strength of the 
verb ohsccevare, found in Plautus.^ 

The things, acts, or words which when published 
constitute obscenity cannot produce social resent- 
ment on one ground alone. There is, e.g., a ten- 
dency to explain the modern feeling as a develop- 
ment from a primitive magical use of the sexual 
and excretory areas Thus, Ellis suggests that the 
universal gestuie of contempt by exposure was 
originallv magical and intended to drive away evil 
spiiits, the evil eye, and the like ^ But it is diffi- 
cult to see how a gesture of magical <=hr>n'*'l 

have substituted for this the qualit;^ « ■ , 

based, as it here is, upon excretory relations. 
Again, the idea of obscenity is fully developed 
among primitive peoples, and they show no trace 
of the magical meaning, though the suggestion of 
filthiness is frequent. On the oihei hand, though 
the psychology of sex is alway«i complicated by tlu. 
excretory relations, it is impo'^^ibie to lefei obscen- 
ity to the latter sphere alone.” Again it is doubt- 
ful whether even in the Greek ami Homan use of 
the phallus as an dirorpoTraLou, fa.^itnvm, amnlei 
against evil and the evil eye,® the original potency 
of the charm was ‘magical.’ The erect form of it, 
as, e.g., in the statues of Piiapus which protected 
gardens, rather suggests contempt, based upon 
sexual power. Vague magical ideas would natur- 
ally attach themselves later. 

Iffie application of obscenity as a form of abuse, 
among both primitive and civilized peoples, and 
certain facts of sexual and excretory mental path- 
ology, tliiow light upon the wliole subject of the 
psychical bases of the idea of obscenity. The 
simpler societies, as, c g , those of the Dutch East 
Indies, are familiar with tlie idea and practice of 
obscenity. They chiefly use it, as do the children 
of European peasants, by way of opprobrium and 
insult. Exposuie, gestures, and language include 
both the sexual and excietory spheres. Natural 
modesty is violated, contempt is expressed, and 
there is a minor form of curse, consisting in a wish 
that the victim may break this or that sexual tabu 
— ^in other words, commit this or that form of 
incest or self -abuse. The only trace of a super- 

3 H. Havelock Ellis, Stu<li<>s in the Psifcholocjij of Sex, i., The 
Ew'Ution of Modebtu, Philadelphia, p 67. 

2 Litrre. Diet de la lauirac nanraise m. [1873] 780; Skeat, 
Diet oj the Enn Language*, Oxford, 1910, s.v. 

^ Ahinaria, ii. i. 18. 

4 Studies in the Psychology of Sex, v.. Erotic Symbotis^n, 
Philadelphia, 1906, p. 100 f 

5 As E. Fuchs, Das erotische Element in der Karikatur, 
Munich, 1912, p 26, quoted by Ellis, Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex, iv.. Sexual Seleetion in Man, Philadelphia, 1905, p. 47. 

6 Fascinum means both the evil eye and the charm, in shape 
of the phallus, worn by children to protect them against it (W. 
Smith, Diet, of Gr. and Bom. Antiquities^ London, 1890-91, 5. 
827). 

7 J. O. F. Riedel, De sluik^ en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Seldies en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 43. 
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stitioTis or magical content i& in lefeience to the 
menses. But the so-called ‘horror’ of this 
function is probably in origin based upon disgust 
at excretory phenomena, magical ideas following 
as usual. 

The obsession known as ‘exhibitionism illus- 
trates what may be called the tendency to obscen- 
ity, which seems to be connected with a self-feelmg 
based upon sex.^ Similarly, the obsession known 
as ‘befouling’ is a pathological replica of the 
normal method of expressing contempt by an 
obscene act. 

Some typical expressions of social practice and 
theory may here be noted. In common with 
civilized peojiles generally the natives of N.W. 
Central Queensland employ two vocabularies for 
the sexual organs, a ‘decent’ and an ‘ indecent.’ ^ 
Throughout human history there has persisted some 
form of veneration for the organs -which perpetu- 
ate the race. Greek religion had its phallophormf^ 
and Indian religion has from the earliest times 
had its veneration oi worship of the lihga and yoni. 
The British raj has made special exemptions for 
representations in temples or in processions of idols 
which to the European might appear obscene.^ 
Eespect for the genital organs has, to the credit 
of humanity, prevailed over disgust, and the so- 
called ‘phallic woiship ’ of early mvestigators was j 
a fact, ^ough misconstrued (see Phallism).® ^ | 

The employment of sexual functions as a magical 
method of stimulating the growth of vegetation 
has been illustrated by Frazer.® Tliis and the 
similar practice of exposing the person in agricul- 
tural ritual constitute a sort of legalized obscenity. 
In saturnalian proceedings also obscenity, especi- 
ally of language, is enjoined. Similaily on other 
occasions o^cene language is allowed to women if 
they are inten’upted by men in their own rites.’ 

Whether ritual obscenity m agricultural magic 
is based on the idea of homoeopathy, and is origin- 
ally to stimulate growth, is very doubtful. Many 
cases seem to have the character of the fascimim, 
and to be intended to drive away eril influences. 
There are many others also which are not con- 
cerned with agriculture. A priori^ it would be 
expected that obscenity legalized in ritual should 
retain the meaning of obscenity in general, and a 
comparison of these ritual uses seems to show the 
same conclusion. 

Litjsrati'JI';.— Besides the works cited in the article see J G 
Bourfce, Scatalogic Rites of all Jfi'ations, Wrusi iny^ton aril Lon- 
don, 1891. A E. Craullv. 


OBSCURANTISM, — The significance of this 
term is moral rather than intellectual, the state of 
darkness which it denotes being the result not 
merely of unenlightenment, but also and far more 
of opposition to the light (Is 5^ ‘Woe unto them 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness ’ ; 
Lk U®* ‘Ye have taken away the key of know- 
ledge’). 

* For the true (^eurantis^ are the pas^ons, the prejudices, 
the blinding- deluidons of our nature, warpt by evil habits and 
8elf*iudulgence ; the real obsewmntt'sw is bigotry, in all its 
forms, which are many and even opposite ’ (J. 0. Hare, m 
Qmms «« Tnsth bp Two Brothers. London, 1897, 2nd ser., o. 
601 1,). ^ 

As regards the sphere of its operation, however, 
obscurantism is a term of intellectual import, 
since it has reference to the interests of knowledge 
rather than to those of practical life. 

Tlie name owes its origin to the meditevalizing 
tendency prevalent in Europe during the earlier 
pait of the 19th century. 

1 See EHi5, Erotie Sj/jTibolism, p. 100 f. 

2 W, E. Roth, Ethnologicif I Studies, etc., Brisbaneand London, 

1897, p 1S4. * 

s L. R. Farnell, C'trS' v. 197, 4 Craies, Zoc. cit 

^ R. Andree, EE xxvi. [1895] 678. 

® pt. 1 .. Tbe Magic Art, London, 1911, li. 97 f. 

7 pt. ii., Taboo, London, 1911, p. 164. 


made r • < ' • ^ ■ n: “ 

from t » ‘ ^ ' J '■ 

the withered dowers of medieval and chwairv and 

even from the old roots of prirae\.i. ai-. 'oi i ’ (W Wa'iaco, 2 ' j 
Logic of Hegel, Oxford, 1874, p. xxx). 

On this subject the -writer of the passage already 
quoted from G^tessas at Truth had remarked just 
before ; 

*Pr - 1 alarm for many years past all 

ovei J . ’*- 

''Sts tha*- i=, a pl< 

■ 0[ GUI ( .i: a > dll ' dc I „ ■ . ^ : 

-■C' on L-ic .an kci' ‘y; t; c- u .mankind’ (p 501). 
i Fiobablv he ha< iM w-'v the ecclesiastical as well 
a- the liifcsaiy inovenmnts of the century, but in 
any case the attempted revival of medisevalism 
gave rise to the employment of the term.^ At the 
present time obscurantism, so far as it is^ not 
used in a general sense as signifying opposition 
to inquiry and enlightenment, suggests mediseyal 
associations in their more historical connexion 
rather than their revival in the 19th century. As 
thus understood, however, tlie term always should 
be, though it by no means always is, applied not 
so much to what went on during the Middle Ages 
as to what went on at their close. For it was not 
until scholasticism, e,g, (which is most often the 
reference intended), had ceased to serve its purpose 
that it could witli justice be described s^s obscur 
antism ; i,e., it was not. until then that it could 
truly be said to be injurious to intellectual interests 
from an ethical point of view. ^ In oflher words, 
obscurantism can oe rightly ascribed tb mediseyal 
thought only when the latter, in the days of its 
decline, came to stand in diiect opposition to 
humanism. The humanistic movement was no 
doubt primarily directed to the removal of intel- 
lectual hindrances, such, as those enumerated 
by Bacon in his list of idola (cf., however, Novum 
Organum, bk. i, aphorisms Ixv., Ixxxix., and xc., 
for some of the more strictly obscurantist impedi- 
menta). But, besides thus contributing to the 
progi'ess of knowledge, humanism also acted as a 
purifying influence with respect to that corruption 
proceeding from moral cantos which had been r»ro- 
duced by mediseval oh-cuianDi^in, a,nd e-peri.'! v it 
served this pu’'p^«e v.iiii lo-peci lo the of 

the -eii>e of iiii'.li ‘ 

The impulse to obscurantism in its more general 
signification arises from a deeply-iooted, if not in- 
herent, tendency of human nature to distrust know- 
ledge. This tendency is especially liable to become 
aggravated when it operates in the sphere of religion: 

‘in tl'e lelifrnus world geneiallv, an uneasy suspicion of 
knowledjfe and its results, of intellect and its cultnatiou,’ ‘a 
niistiList not of ani result of science, but of science itself, a 
disaffection not to this or that critical investigation, but to the 
inquiring mind,' * a sentiment of jealousy tovards intelligence, 
as something not wholly good in its nature' tMaik Put. a' *11, 
Semnons, London, 1885, p. 138 f. ; sermons 1 1 and vii ar^. both, 
in fact, directed against obscurantism) 

Obscurantism, when it is wide-spiead, commonly 
makes its appeal anee in a decadent state of society 
and under conditions favourable to the growth o"f 
professional or class exclusiveness. As thus con- 
sidered, it is the vice of a select body which stands 
in no relation to the common conscience and the 
light of day. 

‘The more exclusive the professional class hecomes, the more 
separate, collectively, from the body of the Church, the more 
senous la this danger * Not even Christianity ‘ could have 
been preserved from moral dissolution but for the incessant 
revolt from beneath of the unsophisticated conscience of the 
multitudes. . .. It is an ommous symptom in a Church when 
it is content to look upon the masses m darkness, when it dis- 
courages every attempt to make their share in the common 


7 The revival of the sense of Truth was due to the secular 
philosophers of the seventeenth centurv — men like Bacon, 
Descries, and Locke '(W E. H. Lecky, Spirit of Raiionah^^n 
in Europe^, London, 1865, ii 490)— an overstatement, but one 
wmeh is perhaps not surprising, having regard to the nature 
and extent of the effects produced (for a presentation of these 
m a popular form see Edith Sichel, The Renaissance, London, 
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heritage accessible to them, :t =:o<-c *' «elf to th-rrart iip^vard 
movements’ (J. Denney, ‘The D of Itf op,’ in jLa:p 

V. IV. [1896] 265, 267 f.). 

The torms which obscurantism assumes are 
many and various. Not unfrequently it endeavours 
to prevent the truth from coming to light by 
means of a studied ambiguity, resorting for this 
purpose to unmeaning phrases, undefined issues, 
and Rabbinical subtleties. Or, again, sometimes 
the obscurantist, taking advantage of the undoubted 
fact that ‘the background of thought is ... a 
mystery for all of usra lealm of things which even 
if known cannot be fully expressed* (H. M. 
Gwatkin, The Knowledge of Edinburgh, 

1908, ii. 314), misrepresents this truth so as to make 
it serve for the purpose of excluding from the 
province of legitimate inquiry matters which, 
within limits, admit of investigation as likewise of 
intelligible explanation. Or, once more, a kindred 
distortion of the moral sense is evidenced by the 
unwholesome preference of obscurantists for that 
which is secondary and derivative as contrasted 
with that which is primary and fundamental, for 
the accretions and embellishments of truth as 
contrasted with the sources of its inspiration, for 
the peculiarities of practice and doctrine as con- 
trasted with the obligations which are universally 
binding. 

Thus, ifc was the complaint urged by his contemporaries 
against the prophet Isaiah that * the general truths of spiritual 
religion ’ which he proclaimed were of the nature of ^common- 
place repetitions , — “ precept upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept, lirif' upon line, line upon line . ” . the complaint 

of the babblers of Ephesus against S John, the protest of all 
scholastic and pedantic systems a: 

breadth of a Greater than John o ■ « ' T ^ ' •* 

on the Hist of the Jewish Church, vi , • ' ", 

Lastly, this dislike of simplicity and of those 
common moralities which are always the soul of 
religion usually takes practical effect in the sub- 
stitution of mechanism and authority for the 
seeing eye and sympathetic heart, the result being 
a gradually diminishing respect for liutii and a 
total absence of enthusiasm on its behalf. 

Obscurantism always sooner or later provokes a 
reaction, the presence of which makes itself felt 
sometimes negatively — e.g., in a sense of dissatis- 
faction and state of unrest — at other times in 
positive and constructive efforts such as the recon- 
sideration of the standards of faith or the revision 
of formularies and Church government. The 
methods adopted by 0 1 i^curatiT, ism for the puipose 
of suppressing such manifestations resemble those 
previously adopted by it for the purpobe of pre- 
venting them from making their appearance. 

Thus, * what was meant innocently, though, perhaps, without 
due regard for the consequences,’ is by the obscurantist repre- 
sented as ‘ a conspiracy, a rebellion, an attempt to overthrow 
the faith ’ (ib. i. 195). 

Or, it may be, the obscurantist canonizes the dead 
prophets whom his prototypes in the past perse- 
cuted, whilst living prophets are persecuted by 
himself. 

But, though obscurantism is possessed of almost 
unlimited resources, and though^ its intensive 
power is only increased owing to its being com- 
pelled by the progi-essive tendencies of modern 
civilization to work beneath the surface, we may 
remember for our comfort, on the other hand, that 
the really notable thing that has been achieved 
during the last three centuries is not so much any 
addition which has been made to our knowledge, 
or any result of inventive skill or industrial effort, 
as rather the education of precisely those truth- 
loving propensities of human nature which are most 
likely to be of service in the struggle against obscur- 
antist influences. Thus, what most counts now 
m religious inquiry, philanthropy, and physical 
science (to take only three examples) is the spint 
which prevails in these spheres, and this spirit will 


be found in each case to have been acquired as the 
result of an evolution by antagonism to such infiii- 
enees through long ages. There are, however, 
other more specific encouragements which we may 
likewise cheiish — e.g., the love of publicity in the 
modern world, the growth of sympathy, the spread 
of democracy, tiie more critical spirit in which 
estimates and claims once taken for granted are 
now examined. These remedies have their value 
and aie in their measuie efficacious, but it should 
never be forgotten that obscurantism is due to 
a deliberate intention and cannot therefore be 
successfully combated merely by those agencies 
which are designed for the removal of error or 
ignorance. 

Litbratxjee.— T he literature, involving, as it does, references 
to text-books on the reactionary movements in history and to 
miscellaneous works illustrative of the anti-progressive ten- 
dencies in human nature, is too comprehensive to be here 
summarized. More specific references whiCh may be found 
useful (m addition to those mentioned m the article) are the 
following : Plato, jPAu'd) us, 272 to end, Ii,"', 
viroKopL^ofxevoi in iOOE), Laus, S75 , Tpucyc’ats, ’ , 

Auolaid h'n'i a\l 'Hr c-c V P.n-. 

lol*’, ]' bj'*' [o I .he cl:’'-: 6i r.’igious knowledge]), C. 

Werner, J/i‘ S /i' oj. I a’.s ii 

1881-87,11. , A. Hamack, Hist, of n 'i, Iv g l» , Loi’lo , 
1894-99, vi, 161 (on the decline of '>: • 1 ^ (nr 

Lig^on); C- Beardj Hort Royal, do. .-7 \< Nk i l’ ^ n,, 

IV. f., vol. 11 . bk. in. cb. li. *, J. Tulloch, Hist, of Rational 
TheoUigy and Christian Philosophy in England in the 17th 
Century, Fd'nb.wg'' IS’’'’ i ; C. J. Abbey and J H, 
Overton, The m the 18th Centui'y, London, 

1878, i. lOy-.k'i; (or i it* cJ ■ which give rise to obscur- 
antism); I. A. Dorner, Hist of Protestant Theology, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1871, li. 77, 265; A. Plummer, ‘Recollections of 
Dr Dellinger.’ m Exp iv. i [1890] 274 f. (three admirable 
examples), B. Jowett, Thessalonians, Galatians, Roinans^, 
Lordou, 1894, esp. ‘Dissertation . (^ Tyrrell, 

Medievalism, London, 1908; G /. i' ' of the 

Cku) ch^, do ; and a great numbe ' ■ . i ■ ■ . ‘ y many 

who make use of the term it is understood merely in their own 
sense and is applied merely from their own point of view. 

C. A. AVhittxjok. 
OBSESSIONS.-See Insanity. 

OCCASIONALISM. — Occasionalism, or the 
doctrine of occasional causes, is a theory which 
was i>ropounded in the Cartesian school in order to 
explain the relation between soul and body. Pre- 
Cartesian (scholastic) philosophers had believed in 
a reciprocal causal relation between body and 
mind, a natural or physical interaction, consisting 
in the passage of substance from the one to the 
other [influxus physicus). But the extreme dual- 
ism of Descartes (1596-1650), according to which 
matter and mind -were absolutely independent and 
disparate substances, rendeied such an explanation 
impossible for himself. He believed in interaction, 
but was unable to explain it in terms of anything 
known. He could only legaid it as a unique fact ; 
and he left the problem -which it implied without 
any satisfactory solution. 

Here lay one of the most obvious weaknesses of 
the Cartesian system, and Descartes’s followers 
■were not slow in realizing it and endeavouring^ to 
remove it. Descartes himself had spoken of mind 
and matter as alike dependent on nothing but the 
‘ ordinary co-operation ’ of God. This suggestion 
was seized by several of his disciples. Louis de 
la Eorge declared the relation between body and 
soul to be explicable only on the supposition that 
they had been originally united by (^od. J, CLiu- 
berg (1622-65) denied that body could influence 
mind, though he did not deny the reverse action, 
and taught that bodily events are only the occa- 
sions, not the causes, of mental. G. de Cordemoy 
(1620-84), on the other hand, held that, -without 
divine intervention, it is as impossible for the soul 
to receive new ideas as for the body to receive neiv 
motions : on the occasion of a bodily change God 
produces the corresponding ‘ idea ^ in the soul, and 
on the occasion of our willing God moves our limb. 
S. Regis (1632-1707), another Cartesian, reached 
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the Hiference that God is the only truly efficient 
cause. 

These doctrines were developed and systemati- 
cally formulated as a coherent theoiy by Arnold 
Geulincx (1623-69), a Cartesian of the Netherlands ; 
he, therefore, is usually regarded as the founder of 
occasionalism. Geulincx held that self -activity 
cannot be unconscious ; that one can do nothing 
without being conscious of how the action is per- 
formed ; for whatever is produced from the mental 
substance must be produced clearly and distinctly. 
Trom this he deduced that the body is beyond 
control j we are only spectators of its motions ; it 
is managed by the Deity. And, if mind cannot be 
conceived as working tne body, much less can the 
material thing be capable of influencing the mental. 
Finite beings, then, are only occasions oi instru- 
ments for the activity of God. The correspondence 
between the series of bodily movements and the 
series of volitions and ideas was illustrated by 
analogy wnth two clocks wliich keep time, not 
because the one afiects the other, but because they 
are the work of one and the same maker. Such 
occasionalism does not, as is often supposed, imply 
the arbitrary intervention of a Dens ex machina 
or universal special providence. The correspon- 
dence between the bodily and the mental series is 
ruled by general laws ordained by God. The cor- 
relation IS thus pre-established, not the result of 
perpetual isolated miracles. But Geulincx does 
not ground the concomitance and correspondence 
between the bodily and mental in the real nature 
of the material and spiritual substances ; he recog- 
nizes immanent causality no more than transeunt. 

In these respects Geulincx’s theory is to be dis- 
tinguished from Leibniz’s (1646-1716) doctrine of 
pre-established harmony, with which it has much 
in common. Indeed, the Leibniziau doctrine grew 
out of, and was intended to replace, occasionalism. 
But, whereas the theory of Geulincx made the 
connexion bet\^een body and soul, and their con- 
comitant phenomena, merely arbitrary, Leibniz’s 
pre-establislied liarmony wa«;"rationa}, in that each 
monad was supposed to unfold its series of states 
in an intelligible older. 

The extremest development of occasionalism is 
to be found in Malebranche (1638-1715), whose Za 
Recherche de la viriU appeared about nine years 
later than the Ethica of Geulincx, Occasionalism 
was first intended as a theory of the relation be- 
tween body and soul, such as should obviate the 
necessity of asserting their interaction. Its ap- 
plication was extended, how^ever, to causation m 
general, and it culminated in the denial of trans- 
eunt, or efficient, or, indeed, of any kind of secondary 
causes. In denying necessary connexion between 
two events which we relate as cause and effect, 
Malebranche foreshadowed part of Hume’s doctrine. 
Further, Malebranche gives the doctrine an epis- 
temological significance. Not only can mind and 
matter not interact; mind cannot even know 
matter. We * see things in God’ ; i,e., apart from 
onr connexion with Him and His activity upon us, 
we can neither prceive nor will. As God is the 
only cause, so is He the only source of all our 
knowledge. Matter is thus only the ‘ occasion ’ of 
our knowledge. Our knowledge of nature is fully 
explained by God’s working in us. Logically, 
Malebranche should have abolished one of tbe 
‘substances’ of Cartesian dualism or else have 
applied extension to the nature of God, as did 
Spmoza, It is interesting to see that Berkeley 
(1684-1753), who did take the former of these 
alternative steps, arrived by a different road at 
the main result of the occasionalists— that theie is 
no secondary efficient causality. The ‘ occasional 
causes’ of Geulincx and Malebranche are the 
equivalents of Berkeley’s ‘signs.’ Had Geulincx 


and Malebranche not been restrained from follow- 
ing out the latent consequences of their occasional- 
ism by their devotion to the Christian religion, 
they would inevitably have been led on to ‘opinoz- 
ism Their theory supplied them with a regular 
and orderly world, with its necessary connexions. 
But these necessary connexions did not inhere in 
things ; they inhered solely in the will of God. 
That the world is a cosmos, not a chaos, is due, 
for them, to the uniformity of God’s will. This 
uniformity is merely postulated. ^ Moreover, it is 
such that" Malebranche can call it ‘ usual ’ only ; 
he thus seeks an opening for miracle and divine 
personality. A little more rigour in logicality, 
and these premisses yield the conclusion of Spinoz- 
ism. 

The rise of occasionalism (a solution of causality 
on theistic lines) involved the emergence of ‘ the 
causal problem’ (see Cause, Causality). The 
Cartesian school prepared the way for Hume. 
But, since the 17th cent., occasionalism has been of 
little more than historical interest. 

Literature.— R. Descartes, Meditations^ tr J. Veitcl/*, 
London, 1887, v.and vi , Passimis de I’Ame^ etc , A. Geulincx, 
Ethioa^ 1665, p. 113, and Metaph. vera^ 1691, i 5-8 , N. Male- 
branche, Entretiens sur la metaph. et sur la religion (dial vn ), 
and Recherche de la virite, v., vi , etc. (^uvres^ ed. J Simon, 
Pans,1842--.5S); G.W. Leibniz, Nouveau Systhme^ Pans, 1695, pp. 
n-end; G. Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge, and 
Hylas and Philonous, dial. n. (ed. A. 0. Fraser, Oxford, 1901) ; 
Histones of Philosophy— e.gf , A. H. Ritter (Eng tr., Oxford, 
1S38-46), F, C. A. Schwegler (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1867), F. 
Ueberweg (Eng. tr 4, London, 1885), J. E Erdmann (Eng. tr., 
do 1890), W. Windelband (Eng tr., New York, 1893), H 
Hoffding (Eng. tr., London, 1900). For Olauberg see Piet, des 
Sciences philos., par wie soei4te de professeurs de philos , Pans, 

1844, 1. 523 F. B. Tennant. 

OCCULTISM. — * Occultism ’ is a term of 
recent invention ; it is unknown to most diction- 
aries. Popular use, however, is apparently tending 
to give it both a general and a special meaning. 
It purports generally to ‘siernify tho doctrines, 
practices, and rites of i iiu'' -aid mysterious, 

and thus extends its mr-auVig lo (o^ c*r i be lealnis 
of magic and mystery, marvel and miiacle of eveiy 
kind ; not only so, but it w^ould further claim for 
itself authority in the well-nigh limitless regions 
of abnormal psychical phenomena, and even those 
of religious experience. It thus aspires to embrace 
so vast a field of such varied phenomena that it 
has all the appearance of being a vague generaliza- 
tion of no scientific value ; and it seems highly 
improbable that it will maintain its own lofty 
claims against the popular haideniiig of its mean- 
ing into a more special sense. This popular re- 
stricted meaning associates occultism with the 
occult sciences and their study ; the term should 
therefore be more particularly confined to the 
claim that there are really such sciences, and that 
the rumours of them are not due solely to the 
vivid imagination of the credulous or to the modern 
uncritical revival of superstitions from a pie- 
scientific age. The OED implies this when in 
such reference it gives ‘occult’ the signification 
‘ of the nature of or pertaining to the ancient and 
mediaeval reputed sciences (or their modern repre- 
sentatives) held to involve the knowledge or use of 
agencies of a secret or mysterious nature (as magic, 
alchemy, astrology, theosophy and the like).’ 
The open verifiable human knowledge to which 
the name ‘ science ’ is reserved by general use has, 
as every one knows, gradually encroached upon 
the one-time private preserves of the artificially 
occult. It IS not only that chemistry, e.g., has 
superseded alchemy, and astronomy astrology, so 
that the occultist, in defence of the ancient claims 
of these once reputed sciences, has to withdraw to 
pychic ground and the subjectivism of symbolism, 
but also that a whole world of psychical phenomena, 
some of which, consciously or unconsciously, formed 
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the main stock-in-trade of the magicians and 
psychic initiates of the past, are now being openly- 
experimented with by scientific methods of observa- 
tion and desciiption. In the phenomena of hyp- 
nosis and suggestion, of abnormal psychology and 
psychical research, we are gradually acquiring a 
vast territory from the hitherto occult and mapping 
it out, and it is on this common ground of so-called 
‘ borderland ’ science that the claims of occultism 
are being, and will continue to be, scientifically 
tested. The special meaning of ‘occultism,’ then, 
as found in current literature dealing with psychism 
and allied subjects, is the claim to knowledge of a 
scientific natuie which is inaccessible to tlie accepted 
methods of positive objective scientific research. 

That there are innumerable physical and psychi- 
cal seciets of nature and man still to be discovered 
no one will deny ; that there are phenomena which 
it is the habit of scientific men not to admit until 
compelled to do so those acquainted wdth the 
history of so-called mesmerism and of the opposi- 
tion to the Avork of even organized psychical research 
Avill find little difficulty in acknowledging. But 
the claim of the occultist goes far beyond this ; 
his claim is that the perfect science of all these 
matters not only already exists in the divine mind 
or even in the minds of superhuman intelligences, 
but that it is possessed actually here and now by 
certain perfected individuals of human lineage — 
that there already exists a secret science of nature 
and of man to which access can be gained only by 
the duly initiated. Occultism thus stakes its all 
on the claim of being science j it is neither religion 
7101 le'igiou'* nn ^ric i-m, neither philosophy nor art. 
An occnltist in any precise sense of the word is 
one Avho claims to be an initiated pupil of the 
adepts or secret holders and dispensers of this 
reputed precise, hidden Icnowledge of nature and 
of man. 

There is, of course, nothing neAV in all this, 
except that the modem claims are vastly greater 
than those of antiquity and of the Middle Ages. 
In the past, in all ages and climes, there have been 
persistent rumours of secret knowledge and claims 
to the possession of secret poAvers. Indeed, secrecy 
Avas for long the general condition of all special 
knoAvledge. From the primitive magician and 
medicine-man onAvards, manifold reports of secret 
societies and associations, of mystery-institutions, 
of initiation and adeptship, are recorded throughout 
the centuries. A generation ago it AA^as supposed 
that positive science had put an end to all such 
pretensions and extravagances. But to-day Ave 
have a marked renaissance of these rumours and a 
widely-spreading^ interest in everything connected 
with the idea of initiation. In some circles claims 
that beggar the proudest boasts of the past are 
openly advanced; and it is asserted that the 
government of the world, if not of the universe, is 
in the hands of those Avho know the inner nature 
and secrets of the cosmos, and Avho constitute a 
hierarchy of ever loftier grades reaching even up 
to deity itself These reputed perfected men 
claim to be the masters of inexhaustible sources of 
occult scientific knoAvledge attained by means of 
laboriously and carefully trained psychical and 
spiritual poAvers, the nature of the loAvest of which 
may be deduced from a study of abnormal psychical 
phenomena and of the traditional .systems of 
psychology and mental discipline in India and 
other Eastern lands. 

T}ie general tenor of the claims of occultism is 
thus seen to be that there is an indefinitely exten- 
sible domain of the secret science of inner things or 
of occult causation ; that this knowledge is far more 
accurate and detailed than that of the open sciences 
of material and mental phenomena, which deal 
solely with normally accessible data and their inter- 


relations and, therefore, at best Avith secondary 
causes ; and that such knowledge may be acquired 
by definite methods of training and research under 
the direction of those who have been alieady 
initiated into these reputed mysteries. In the 
first place, we are asked to believe that there is a 
wealth of as yet profanely undiscovered physical 
facts which are already knoAvn to the adepts of 
occult science — facts Avhich can and will he gradu- 
ally discovered by the normal progress of open 
scientific reseaich and its continually improving 
methods and instruments. In the second, we are 
told that these secrets are otherwise learned by 
the occultist, Avho holds that all physical facts and 
forces are mainly, if not exclusively, determined 
and ruled fiom Avithin by means of psychical facts 
and forces. The immediate instruments of his 
science, he asserts, are therefore necessarily psychi- 
cal — extensions by psychical intensification of the 
normal range of physical sensation and the develop- 
ment of neAv organs, or the actualizing of latent or 
potential organs and orders of sense, and of a great 
variety of psychic and mental powers. 

The contention, therefore, is that the science of 
inner nature is not an arbitrary withholding of 
knoAAdedge, hut a natural secret, and necessarily 
so, because the means of research are not normally 
possessed by mankind. Open science is confined 
to accurate observation and description of pheno- 
mena by the normal poAvers of sense and mind, 
aided by delicate instruments of research perfected 
by human ingenuity to extend the range and 
correct the inaccuracy of the normal senses. The 
claim of occultism, on the contrary, is that the 
range of the senses can be enormously extended 
psychically, and so the imperfection and inaccur- 
acies of the normal sen«e« can be prog7’e«»«‘ivply 
corrected by the natural doA tlopuitDi of lm'' po\AC’'’3 
of the human organism itself; and, as these are 
said to be indefinitely, if not infinitely, developable, 
the knowledge so acquired can, ex hypotliesii become 
more and more perfect, not only as to the super- 
ficial observation and cataloguing of physical facts, 
but also in the more immediate observation of 
mental and spiritual processes and realities. And, 
such being the conditions of research, it follows 
inevitably, it is said, that this order of science 
must necessarily be secret ; for it can be pi^oved 
and authenticated only by those and to those who 
are possessed of such powers. Thus, e.g*^ with 
regard to purely physical phenomena, a man, it is 
claimed, can become,’ as it were, bis own microscope 
and telescope psychically. It is further asserted 
that the range and accuracy of such psychical 
powers, when properly trainea, can be so extended 
as to make the most powerful and delicate in- 
struments known to physical science appear, in 
comparison, as crude and clumsy as the implements 
of the stone age alongside of a 15-in. gun or the 
most delicate chemical balance. 

Occultism sharply distinguishes^ itself from 
mediumship or from passive sensitiAuty, as seen in 
rile phenomena of sphitism oi of hypnotism, '-ugoefs- 
lionand auto-suggestion, and, indeed, from any and 
every form of spoi adic and uncontrolled automatism 
or psychical son'-itivity or activity. There are, as 
all aa'Iio have '=itudied the subject aieA\ell awaie, 
many cases of healthy natural sensitivity and also 
innumerable cases of abnormal sensitmty, of 
hypersesthesia, anaesthesia, and telsesthesia due to 
disease or morbid and hysterical states. These 
are very probably indications of psychical capaci- 
ties normally latent in all men and manifested in 
the case of such sensitives, subjects, and patients in 
an embryonic stage. The occultist claims that 
these latent capacities can be developed and made 
usable at will, so that they can be as fully controlled 
as, or even more so than, the normal powers of 
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flense and mind ; that beyond these extensions 
there are other orders of powers and capacities, of 
which mediumship and other observable psychical 
phenomena can give no indication ; that along this 
way there opens up a path of ascent to ever higher 
powers ; and that these orders of powers pe the 
keys which open the gates of progressive initiation 
into ever deeper or more exalted orders of know- 
ledge. An initiate into even the lowest of the 
grades of occultism, it is claimed, is not a medium 
or hypnotic subject to be used by profane experi- 
menters or even controlled by invisible intelligences, 
but always a self-conscious and self-controlled 
individual using his seif-developed powers at will. 

With regard to modern occultism, ^ extravagant 
ancient pretensions of every sort and kind have been 
disinterred, not only from the accessible memory 
of the past, but also from -what may be called the 
subeonscjious of history, and uncritically heaped 
together and embellished with all the glamour 
which the garish borrowed trappings of a modern 
scientihc terminology can lend them. The modem 
occultist professes to bring into the field of the 
fully conscious, not only what the scientist regai ds 
as still in the unfocused marginal consciousness of 
present scientific observation, but also dim impres- 
sions from the foreconscious of ancestral memory 
and the mass impulses of general human subcon- 
sciousness. Claims whicii have been put forward 
for mysticism in the domain of religion are now 
advanced for occultism in the province of science. 
J^ow, the philosophical problems raised with regard 
to genuine mysticism are already of very great 
and grave importance. 

To uiention, only one of them; Isielig’on in the sense 
dependent on the possession of inj sncal gifts’ In other words, 
la mystical expenence the test of siiintual achievement ? Muse 
the saint necessarily be a mystic ^ Jf so, it is evident that the 
non-invstic can never attain to the heght of sanctity and the 
realization of spiritual verities. lie is barred by his mistical 
incapacity, and not by his moral worth, from such an achieve- 
ment. Prom this view both the common senic and the moral 
intuition of religion stronglv dissent ; and tins is perhaps one of 
the mam reasons why my siicism has been and still is regarded 
with suspicion by many sincerely religious minds. They ask, 
Is religion essentially spiritual, and therefore open to all who 
whole-liearted’v tarn to God and practise the commandments 
of the good law, or is it an art, such as painting, bcnl}‘turo, or 
music, 'w hicn depends upoii natural laleiiL* quite apait from 
any moral qnahfi'canon’ The contention la that the man who 
live? a good life ii nearc r and dearer to God, and theiefore more 
real]* lhanany other knows v% ha:; js worth knowing To In e a 
good I'fe it is said, is open to all it is a quesLion of coiner.«.ion 
of the will ard not of tliO possc'ision of anv special powers of 
ijcn'>e or Mideistanding , it is not dependent on a ^jpccial g'fL or i 
talent other than that of the general grace of God. Theic is 
not a gift of goodness in the same sense that there are gifts of 
vision or of mathematical ability and the rest. Goodness belongs 
to another order of things ; it belongs to the moral and there- 
fore genuinely spiritual and divine order of realization. The 
powers of the spirit are the virtues. To this the defender of 
mystiasm m a spmtual sense replies that the doing of the will 
18 truly the pre-requisite of the knowing of the doctrine ; but 
this knowing of the doctrine is a vital spiritual knowledge— so 
much so that to the doer of the wUl all things are added— and 
therefore the genuine mystics are not necessarily those pos- 
sessed of a natural talent for mysticism from the start, but 
rattiier those who by living the spiritual religious life necessanly 
attain to a knowledge of spiritual verities, and spiritual verities 
are synthetic and naturally indude all other orders of truth. 

goodness is set before knowledge, doing rightly before 
underatanchag correctly. 

Scsience m the erdiuary sense of the term, on 
the contrary, has no necessary connexion with 
goodness ; a man may be an excellent chemist or 
mathematician, and at the same time live vicionsly. 

It is true that it is hoped by many that in propor- 
tion as science extends its conquests general ethics 
will improve ; hut there is little to show that this 
luust necessarily be so ; we may at any moment 
find ourselves involved in a period of scientific bar- 
baiisni as the result of the extension of purely 
intellectual progress. Now, in so far as occultism 
claims to be possessed of scientific knowledge, it is 
evident that the possession of occult knowledge is 
no guarantee whatever of moral goodness ; and 


this is freely admitted in all the literature of the 
subject. 

It is true that the natural instinct of mankind 
has ever been to keep secret any knowledge that it 
might possess m order to use it for its own advan- 
tage ; hut fi'om the beginning the spirit of modem 
science has been opposed to secrecy. The test of 
its facts is that they can be openly veiified. It 
has therefore been opposed to such antitheses as 
esoteric and exoteric, initiated and profane. The 
occultist retorts that he has not made the distinc- 
tion, but finds it in nature. To this the scientist 
rejoins that, in proportion as open science has won 
territory from the occult, it has proved the empti- 
ness of these claims. Our struggle is not only with 
nature, whose secrets we admit as something which 
patient research will gradually reveal, but also 
with unscientific human nature whose formerly 
rofessed * secrets ’ we have scientifically proved to 
ein geneial arbitrary pretensions to real know- 
ledge. The experience of history and the Iiistoiy 
of experience justify us in rejecting the division of 
mankind into the initiated and the profane in the 
traditional sense of these terms, and we refuse to 
believe that the men who have added to human 
knowledge by careful observation, by workable 
hypotheses and openly verifiable methods, are as if 
they knew nothing m comparison with initiates 
into the mysteries of a secret knowledge. 

But, on the other hand, science has to he true to 
herself and to her highest ideals. Contemptuous 
denial of the very existence of so-called occult 
phenomena, and not only of the claims of the 
occultist about them, which till lecently dismissed 
the whole subject as utterly unworthy of serious 
consideration, has at length had to be modified; 
and it is now recognized by a not inconsiderable 
number of open-minded scientific irivo='f‘igators 
that these exaggerated claims are c.uc to the 
uncritical acceptance of a large mass of psychical 
phenomena which demand careful investigation. 
The %vork that has already been done points to 
such a wide extension of scientific research into 
I hitherto obscure and unrecognized facts of con- 
sciousness and psycho-physical and psychical activ- 
ity as to promise to future generations the possibility 
of getting to know the mind of man almost as 
intimately and precisely as the science of the 
present day knows the pliysical facts of nature. 
That, however, any hut the most modest claims of 
the occultist will be justified is highly improbable ; 
it is far more likely that liib present secret science 
I of mind, if he possesses one, will he found to involve 
as many crudities as ancient alchemy when coni- 
paied with modern chemistry. 

The battle must natuially be first fought out 
over such classes of psychical phenomena as are 
controllable and whose veiidical nature is suscep- 
tible of definite proof or disproof — namely those 
dealing with verifiable facts which are beyond the 
range of normal sensation and outside the prior 
knowledge of all concerned. Take, e.y., clairvoy- 
ance and clairaudience, not simply visual and 
auditoiy hypersesthesia at short distances where 
acute normal sight or hearing might he held to 
afiord sufficient explanation, hut at long distances 
or through obstacles impenetrable to the most 
acute normal powers of sense. There is already 
a m^of evidence which has established the pos- 
sibility of such genuine clairvoyance and clairaudi- 
ence to the satisfaction of many careful observers as 
Monging to a class of phenomena entirely distinct 
from those subsumed under the much abused term 
‘telepathy,’ which signifies the intercommunica- 
tion between two or more minds under conditions 
which exclude all known physical connexion. A 
clairvoy^t is supposed to see independently of any 
other mind. Here, then, for many investigators 
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there is a class of phenomena of immense import- 
ance for an extended science of mind. Such exten- 
sions of physical sense, however, are apparently 
sporadic, occasional, and beyond the control of the 
will. Yet on this limited basis of fact the occultist 
erects a vast structure of assertion. He asserts 
that by training it is possible to be clairvoyant and 
clairaudient at will ; that all physical phenomena, 
no matter at what distance, can be deliberately 
investigated by the adept clairvoyant as immedi- 
ately and minutely as the scientist can observe 
things within the normal range of vision or in his 
laboratory aided by the most delicate instruments. 
It is further asserted that there are modes of clair- 
voyance that go far beyond this and are incap- 
aVe of obicetivc proof for tlic profane. But with 
legal c: 10 1 hi- pliv^ical c]air\ an<‘c, ai least within 
con a in hii'.r-., oha\cii claim ‘'U-C'‘plibloof definite 
proof or disproof, phenomena that can be controlled 
by methods of scientific research open to every care- 
ful observer. So far, however, scientific psychical 
research has had to be content with cases of tele- 
and clairvoyance that are of the ‘hit and 
variety, the least successful results, indeed, 
being attained when deliberate experiments have 
been attempted. Nevertheless, if clairvoyance of 
even the limited nature referred to above is a fact 
— and it seems to be so — reason also leads us to 
believe that the possibility is open for clairvoyance 
extending beyond the earth and its atmosphere; 
hnt an open-minded admission of possibility is a 
very different thing from proved fact The evidence 
requiied mi ihe pi oof of extra-terrestrial clairvoy- 
ance must be ample and, above all, consistent ; and 
no item of evidence has so far been brought into 
court, nor, indeed, has any attempt been made to 
adduce it. 

So, too, with regard to the i>henomena of 
psyehometry, as it is called, where a series of 
impressions, representations, or pictures is subjec- 
tively felt by or presented to a sensitive from 
contact with a physical object, such, e as a 
letter or a piece of worked or natural metal or 
stone, with which the subject has never had 
previous contact- Sometimes these impressions 
or pictures can be pioved to be fairly accurate, 
and in some cases astonishingly so. Here w^e have 
another class of psychical phenomena which de- 
serves the most seaichmg investigation of science. 
But here also the occultist avers, not only that the 
whole past history of the successive environments 
of any physical object — say, a celt from the 

stone age — can be accurately read in subjective 
picturings by the trained possessor of this psycho- 
metric capacity, but also that sucli limited psycho- 
metry is a very small thing for the occultist, and 
simply one of the many indications that there is 
an objective Avorld-memory, or what he would call 
the etberic recoid, of eveiything that has ever 
happened ; also that this memory of inner nature 
is accessible at will to the trained occultist, who 
can thus check and coirect all history and supple- 
ment it indefinitely right back to the veiy begin- 
ning of things. 

The phenomena of clairvoyance and psychometiy 
that fall within the region of controllable physical 
fact are susceptible of exact research and form 
paii} of the subject-matter of scientific psychical 
investigation ; but modern occultism lays claim to 
far more extended poAvers of physical vision than 
these. It claims, to be able at will to analyze 
the theoretical units of matter, wdiether atoms or 
electrons. By the use of this extended power of 
sight, it is asserted, an atom can he magnihed to 
any extent, and analyzed, not only into a system 
of electrons, but into successively extended com- 
plexities of contents far beyond its electronic con- 
stitution. Though, of course, in the nature of the 
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case there is no direct means of conti oiling such 
statements, they can he indirectly dealt wdth; 
for, precisely because the asseitions of what is 
called ‘occult chemistiy’ agree more or less with 
the general data of leeent scientific hypotheses, 
there is moie than a suspicion that such state- 
ments are constructs of the imagination of natural 
visualizers, conditioned by what is already the 
common knowledge of eveiy student of chemistry 
and physics. If, however, it were a fact that a 
numbei of clairvoyant occultists, independently of 
one another, had arrived at the same results, then 
there would be an intensely interesting problem to 
consider. But at present there is no evidence of 
such genuinely independent experiments having 
been attempted ; though such claims have been 
made, they have been found on investigation to 
depend on the ‘ clairvoyant observation ’ of two or 
three at most, and in every case the two or three 
were together and not isolated, and the investiga- 
tion w^as determined by the predominant psychism 
of one individual. What, moreover, the makers 
of such claims do not explain is that not a syllable 
of such notions was breathed by occultists befoie 
science had announced its facts and enunciated its 
hypotheses. 

Again, wdth legard to the phenomena of modern 
spiritism that depend on mediumship, and are 
believed by convinced spiritists to be determined 
by invisible intelligences — and those, too, for 
the most part excarnate human beings — occultism 
admits the phenomena and the existence of the 
spirits, hut it depiecates mediumship and professes 
to be able to communicate at will directly with the 
invisible world and its inhabitants. The method 
that occultism advocates— and, if it is based on 
fact, few wall deny that it is to he commended as 
preferable — is not to bring the dead back to 
earthly conditions, but for the living to develop 
the pow'er of conhcioutly enieiing into the state of 
the departed in order lo establish communication 
with them. These mediumistic phenomena aie 
common ground, not only for the spiritist and 
occultist, hut also for the student of abnoimal 
psychology and psychical research. 

With regard to the ‘powers’ which it is the 
main object of the occultist to develop, there is 
an enormous field of research in the literature 
and traditions of the East, as well as of Western 
antiquity and medievalism, that has so far 
scarcely at all engaged the attention of modern 
scientific inquiry. It is a slight acquaintance with 
this vast literature and with some of the many 
practices recorded in it that has suggested and 
encouraged most of the occult claims. Accordingly, 
occultists are confident that, before their claims 
can be disposed of, the psychical science of the 
West will have to reckon with these Eastern 
traditions, which consistently aver that the various 
abnormal capacities now definitely proved by the 
modem study of psychical phenomena to be pos- 
; sessed in some degree by certain hypersensitive 
individuals have been not only known in the 
Orient for many generations, but also in some 
circles systematically developed and studied. This 
is more or less historically true, and, whether or 
not the occultists themselves who make the claims 
will ever be thought worthy of serious scientific 
attention, one of the chief psychological tasks of 
the future will, in all likelihood, have to be a 
methodical re-investigation on scientific lines of 
these accomplishments of Eastern genius, with a 
view to seeing what objective truth and utility 
they possess ; and then, indeed, it may possibly be 
found that by this revision and re-experimentation 
a science of mind will gradually be bnilt up 
that will be a worthy counterpart and complement 
to those high achievements of physical science 
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whicli have indubitahly inaugurated a new age of 
genuine knowledge such as the woild had not 
previously dreamed of. Whether the mental 
science of the future will as far surpass the 
psychical knowledge of the past, including wh-t 
IS best in Eastern and especially luihan nadir ion. 
as our piesent-day physical science transcends 
the fondest dreams of the ancients is upon the 
knees of the gods. But there seems no sufficient 
reason to doubt that, as the West is at last 
beginning to take an interest in the world-old 
problem of ‘ self-knowledge,’ its energy and 
industry and the fearlessness of its open research 
will carry it far into the region of the hitherto 
unknowm in its pursuit of objective truth. And 
the further it goes the more will occultism be 
driven to seek refuge in the pure subjectivism of 
personal psychism and the boundless lealms of the 
uncriticized imagination. This much virtue, how- 
ever, will have to be allowed it, that in the welter 
of its extravagant claims it has ad vei tised the exist- 
ence of some things at least that undoubtedly 
deserve the most serious attention and careful inves- 
tigation of the best trained minds that we possess. 

LiTT-pATT'Rr — The literature is. copious aii'l of an exceedingly 
duerBilied character. Aiuong ‘•pecia’ hooks on the subject 
aiG cht foIlf'VMng. A Besant, L',su',s and Addresses, m , 
‘K\olution and OccultibU',' Loiiuon, im3, Occultism, Semi- 
Occultism, and Pseudo-Occultism, do 1899 , Camhridae Encyclo- 
of Esoteric Subjects, New York, 1903-06 , J. H. Dewey, 
New Testament Occultism, do 1895 , J. W. Frmgs, The Occult 
Arts, London, 1913; D P. Hatch, Scientific Occultism, Los 
Angeles, 1905; L. Jacolliot, Occidt Science in India and 
among ^ the Ancients, New York, 1000 ; K Kiesewetter, Der 
Occultismus des Alterthums, Leipzig, 1896, Gesch des modernen 
Occulbsmus, Berlin, 1889; A Lang, 3IagiG and Religion, 
London, 1901 ; C. W. Leadbeater, Some Glimpses of Occultism, 
Ancient and Modern, Chicago, 1903; F. Lenormant, Zes 
Sciences oceultes en Asic, Pans, 1874 ; J P. Migue, Encyclo- 
^die tUolfigique, Paris, 1844-66, 1st ser , vols. 48 and 40 
C Sciences oceultes'); E. O’Donnell, Ghostly Phenomena, 
London, 1910 , ‘ Paptis’(G. Encausse), UOccultisme, Paris, 1902, 
Traiti ^Uitientaire de science occulted do 1903, Qu'est-ce que 
r occultism^ do 1905; E B Salverte, 
do 1856 , ‘ Sephanel.* A Manual oj Occ>dhsm, London, 1910 ; 
A. P.^ Smnett, The Occult Wo. Id, do. lial. Occult Essays, 
New York, lOf'O , J B. Tissandier, Des Sucnces occnltcs ct aw 
spirUitme, Paris, lSo6 , A E Waite 2 he Ocfi^Ut Sciences, 
London, 1S91 , B. Wilson, Occultism and Common Sense, 
do 190S Some aspects of the subject will be found treated 
under Charms axd Amulets, Crystal-gazing, Demons and 
Spirits, Divination, Hypnotism, Magic, Psychical Eesearch, 
Spiritualism, Tiieosopiii. Q., g, MEAD. 

OCEANIA.— 'See Australasia, Melanesia, 
Polynesia. 

ODDFELLOWS. — During the first half of the 
18th cent, the poimlarity of Freemasonry led to 
the establishment of similar secret societies, partly 
convivial and partly charitable. R W. IMotfrey, 
who is a past Grand Master of the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfelloiys and writes with authority, 
sti^gGSts that, while the Masonic Order was 
founded on the traditions of the craft-gild of the 
masons, there were other crafts wdiicli were not 
strong enough to establish an order of their own, 
and that a combination of these crafts formed 
t^mselves into an order, and adopted the title of 
‘Oddfellows’ {OddfeUoios* Magazine, Sept. 1888, 
and A Cmtury of Oddfellow$hip, p. 16). Spry 
of Oddfulowship) gives minutes of a meeting 
of a ‘lodge’ no. 9 of the Order of Oddfellows! 
dated 12th March 1748, from which it would seem 
that eight previous lodges had been established 
before that date. A quotation by the same 
authority of a supposed reference to Oddfellows’ 
lodges as social institutions in the Gentlenmn^s 
Magazine for 1745 has not been verified, and is 
thought to be erroneous. The Freemasons secured 
^ members several noblemen and gentlemen of the 
best rank, and along that line tlieir evolution 
proceeded. The Oddfellows had more self-reliance 
or less success in attracting patronage, and hence 


their evolution has proceeded along lines w’hich 
have led to their developing into a number oi largr 
Friendly Societies {q.v.), one of whicli i- now the 
greatest Friendly Society in the world. Some 
OddfelloAvs aie not contented with this plain stoiy 
of their origin, and claim that then ordei >vas 
founded in a.d. 55, in the reign of Nero, and that 
the title of ‘ Oddfellows ’ was bestowed upon it by 
Titus. An Ancient Order of Oddfellows and a 
Patriotic Order of Oddfellows existed in the 18th 
cent., and appear to have become part of the 
Grand United Order, which may thus probably 
be entitled to be consideied the oldest order of 
Oddfellows in existence. The ritual of the Patri- 
otic Order of Oddfellows describes the proceedings 
at the initiation of a member. 

Ever* '• •'’■’if'- ’ ' -r—- - r. r^i th"' oflScer 

along- • ‘.*‘1 ’.'i . ' I I . ' I ■ . « I- bound 

in sc 5 ar i . . - '-i ' 'a- i ito the 

lodge-r,» . !‘ ' I ■ .' ()■ 'ibsolute 

silence, he was ordered to stand, and noises weic made by 
’’rv.'" chains and otherwise He wa^ then rumbled m 
.in r.'/ .»• ■ sb’.o.. fi or soused over the head in a large tub. On 
the bandage being suddenly removed, he found a person pre- 
senting a sword at his breast He was then shown a trans- 

g arency representing a skeleton, and a charge was dehvered to 
im (J. F Wilkinson, Mutual Thrift, p 14). 

The practice of all these absurdities indicates 
that the main function of these lodges was con- 
viviality, and the incidental application of funds 
to benevolent purposes continued until the eat^ 
part of the 19th cent., Avhen lodges began to be 
established promising definite alloAvances in sick- 
ness in return for fixed contributions. At first the 
conditions under wffiich benefits 'were assured were 
framed Yvithout any real knowledge of the nature 
and extent of the burden which the lodges were 
undertaking. The contributions were not gradu- 
ated according to age, and the benefits promised 
! were the same for every member, whatever his 
age at entry may have been. In this respect the 
lodges were in the same condition of ignorance as 
the early life assurance companies, which insured 
every person at a ‘ flat rate ’ of £5 per cent. The 
history of Oddfellowship aftei that eaily day has 
been one of steady and continuous improvement. 
Mofirey {Century, p. 18) fixes the year 1810 as that 
m which the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
started, though it was not till 1814 that the 
minutes of its Grand Committees began to be 
printed. These bodies, which afterwards became 
the Annual Moveable Committees and ultimately 
the Annual Moveable Conferences, have been the 
principal organs of the successive reforms that 
have taken place. In 1815 it was resolved that 
each lodge should relieve its own sick {ih. p. 22) 
and that every member should subscribe one 
shilling towards a funeral fund in the hands of the 
Grand Master of the order. Gradually the system 
of districts grew up, as intermediaries between the 
lodges and the order. In 1825 returns of the 
number of members were called for from each 
lodge, for the purpose of seeing whether the order 
m geneial was in a ^tate of prospeiitv or not {ih. 
p. 29). At that time, however, ‘tide bond of 
union with the Order was frail.’ In 1827 the 
Board of Directors was established. In 1828 a 
graduated scale of initiation fees was adopted, 
and^ it was resolved that no person should be 
initiated above 45 years of age. In 1844 an annual 
financial statement was required from every lodge, 
and graduated tables of contributions prepared by 
G. Davies, an eminent actuary, were circulated. 
As the returns of lodges showed many irregulari- 
ties, a first step towards financial improvement 
was taken in 1845 by an arrangement that separate 
funds should he provided for management and 
other expenses. In 1850 Henry Ratclitfe, the 
secretary of the order, published his Observations 
071 the Mate of Mo7*fahty and Sickness, derived 
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from the returns of the lodges, and in 1853 a 
system of graduated contributions according to 
age at admission was adopted. In 1864 tables 
founded upon Katclifie’s observations were ac- 
cepted, and in 1867 it was unanimously resolved 
that these tables, and others that the directors 
might certify to be equivalent, should be made 
part of the general lules of the order, and adopted 
in its several districts. In 1871 it was resolved 
that every lodge in the Unity should be valued 
and the results tabulated and laid before the 
society. It was also resolved that every lodge 
should be re^stered under the Friendly Societies 
Acts. By the Act of 1875 the valuations upon 
which the order had insisted for its lodges in 1871 
were made obligatory on all Friendly Societies, 
and returns of them were required to be made to 
the registrar. In 1879 B. Watson was appointed 
actuary to the order, to supervise these valuations. 
In 1882 a Unity Superannuation Fund was estab- 
lished. In 1884 the practice of raising funeral 
funds by an equal levy was abolished. In 1890 the 
central fund required by the Act of 1875 to be 
raised in every order was so organized as to provide 
relief to lodges in distressed circumstances. In 
1891 it was resolved that that relief might take the 
form of guaranteeing by the Unity the funeral 
benefits. In 1893 branches to consist of female 
members were authorized, but they were not fully 
recognized until 1898. In 1895 the rules relating 
to secession were revised and made more stringent, 
so as to provide that a seceding lodge with a 
surplus should contribute towards any deficiency 
which might exist in the funds of the district to 
which it had belonged. In 1909 it was resolved 
that no lodge having surplus capital should be 
allowed to appropriate that surplus to the benefit 
of its own members without setting aside at least 
5 per cent of the amount for the relief of other 
lodges having a deficiency. By tlie voluntaiy 
efforts of this great order there had been built up 
an organization which had gradually been improved 
and rendered more stable, until it might have 
been thought that the goal of absolute smvency in 
every branch and a federal guarantee of the bene- 
fits of all the branches by the Unity were within 
sight, when in 1911 the Legislature intervened 
and, by the passing of the National Health Insur- 
ance Act, substituted for the voluntary principle, 
which had been so fruitful in good results, a 
system of compulsory insurance. It will be con- 
venient, therefore, to review the position of Odd- 
fellows’ societies, in the first instance, as they 
were before the passing of that Act, and then to 
consider the influence which that Act is likely to 
have on their voluntary work. 

The position of Friendly Societies generally 
before the introduction of national insurance is 
shown in the report of the Chief Begistrar of 
Friendly Societies for the year ending 31st Dec. 
1906 {Parliamentary Papers of session 1907, no. 49, 
xi. pp. 16-81). If we extract from that report the 
details relating to Societies of Oddfellows, it 
appears that there were 46 orders of Oddfellows 
then in existence, but 10 of them had only a single 
branch, and are therefore hardly qualified to be 
reco^ized as orders. Others had only a small 
number of members. These orders had 6990 
branches and, on the average of the whole, each 
branch had 148 members, the total member- 
ship being 1,035,785. The income of the benefit 
funds was £1,703,674, or £1 12s. lid. per member, 
and the payments out of those funds aggregated 
£1,307,814, which Avas equivalent to £1 5s. 3d. 
per head. The difference between the income 
and the payments was £395,860. This went 
to increase the total assets, which amounted 
to £12,483,004, or on the average to £12 Is. per 
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member, or to 7J years’ income of the benefit 
funds. 

In many respects the Oddfellows compare favour- 
ably with other orders, in which the number of 
members of each branch was 122 only, the income 
of the benefit funds £1 6s. 8d. per member, the 
payments out of those funds £1 Is. per member, 
and the total assets £7 Os. 6d. per member, or 6| 
years’ income of the benefit funds, and also with 
the societies not having branches, in which the 
income from benefit funds was £1 Os. 8d. per 
member, the payments out of those funds 17s. lOd. 
per member, and the total assets £5 12s. 5d. per 
member, or 5^ year-s’ income of the benefit funds. 
So great, however, is the variety of the benefits 
assured by different societies that these figures aie 
not in all respects comparable. Among the Odd- 
fellows’ societies the Manchester Unity far out- 
distanced every other, having 60 per cent of the 
total number of lodges, 73 per cent of the 
members, 80 per cent of the benefit income, 77 per 
cent of the benefit payments, and 88 per cent of 
the accumulated funds of all the orders of Odd- 
fellows. Each of its lodges had on the average 180 
members; the income of the benefit funds was 
£1 16s. per member, the payments out of them 
£1 6s. 7d., the total assets £14 10s. per member, or 
8 years’ income of the benefit funds. In every 
respect, therefore, it had the advantage over other 
societies. Six other orders of Oddfellows had 
each more than 100 lodges and more than 10,000 
members and £10,000 income with assets ranging 
from £50,000 to neaily £500,000. The rest were 
very small in comparison. Manchester is the seat 
not only of the Manchester Unity, but of the next 
two largest orders in succession — the Grand United 
Order of Oddfellows and the National Independent 
Order of Oddfellows. 

A compaiison of the Chief Begistrar’s return for 
1906, so far as regards the orders of Oddfellows, 
with a similar return for five years earlier shows 
an increase of 52,865 in the number of members, of 
£41,721 in the surplus benefit income of the year, 
and of £2,317,343 in the total assets. These 
increases appear to have taken place in the smaller 
orders as well as in the Manchester Unity, and 
support the inference that under the voluntary 
system there had been a gradual improvement 
going on among all the societies of Oddfellows 
which went far to justify them in their instinctive 
resistance to any proposal of State control or State 
interference with the working of Friendly Societie.s. 
It had been the wise policy from the first of the 
various Acts of Parliament dealing with Friendly 
Societies to respect and maintain this freedom 
of action in many matters which in other countries 
would be regulated by authority. 

With regal d to the position of Oddfellows’ 
societies as affected by the National Insurance 
Act, 1911, reference may be made to statements 
by Sir Alfred W. Watson, the actuary to the In- 
surance Commissioners, who Avas formerly actuary 
to the Manchester Unity. The principal orders 
Oddfellows have become ‘ approved Societies ’ 
under that Act. 

* Parliament, in incorporating the Friendly Societies in the 
new work of National Insurance, did not intend to interfere 
with their private enterprises. It might happen, in the course 
of years, that a great deal of what would have been private 
enterprise of the Societies would come to be State business ; 
and, therefore, in the course of time, the complete liberty which 
the Societies enjoved would extend, proportionatel3', to a 
fcmaller part of their aftairs than it did at present But with 
regard to the \oIunTary business of the Societies, whether 
obtained before or after the passing of the Insurance Act, they 
were left with almost the same amount of unfettered freedom 
as they' possessed before the Insurance Act was passed. The 
rules w^hich the Societies must make to the satisfaction of the 
Insurance CSommissioners mean the rules lor the transaction of 
their business under the Act. For the transaction of their 
voluntary business they might make any rules they pleased, 
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and the Oon''Tn'S‘!iorcr3 had pTaoH'^al’”' no w’th those 

rr.ir-'- '''O fai ‘'s *. o ^rl lafo'’'' tl'i. ’''o'* li '>-i- co the Act 
oo^cj’ni.(I, .hr. i-, l e’. criuo i oi ih?ir ’.oluntary 
I'u >ds >.!»< il ov \ I’uii I Ji. ‘lO s, iP(“ L It ( nd in the 

same way as tney previously made Lheui. Tney empiu^ ed whom 
they liked, and they had absolute freedom to act or not to act 
upon the advice which the valuer tendered to them Each 
Society under the Act was valued as though it were an abso- 
lutely independent unit. If, however, it had fewer than 6000 
members and it had a surplus, one-third of that surplus was 
r'l'Tod to <'"> I’^tv noc\ the <^t^er two-thirds being absolutely 

■ ' A '1 fr ’ < .1 - O’ V ■! 'A ay, subject to the provisions 

; . lI r .'^c, {"id i. '■a’i.“ivi o: t 'n. Commissioners, The object 
c. irr”'! ’L i'‘c <: - a c J’- - pool to make 

good the deficiencies i , * * ' . ■ ' Jted with the 

pool, up to a limit, in the normal case, of three-fourths of the 
deficiency; so tnai; the poohng referiedio was onlj intended 
to correct the iluctuatio is due to a limited iiieinberEhip. The 
separation of accounts as between male and female members was 
only partial If the rules of a Societv enabled or required the 
contributions of men a -id A'O’iiento be paid into the same fund, 
no separate account IcLCping was called for Under Section 72 
of the Insurance Act every registered Friendly Societv w^hich 
T'l'ci'dod Hrpf*s s’milar +0 thn«e o' the Act . . . had to make 
u -crei e dei .r-g v -th tt (- jonti Imtions and benefits of its 
1 ’.*1 II •’ 'd*' But Parliament had been so 

K..r Tu' r'. p i' 1 u fmoi ii'er.innjr a- ih the private contracts of 
.'socK.'i-'b vi'.d :■ I ! .(.:i i i-,, i',„t ■ J„.d laid it down that the 
scheme migh^ pt +v.e existing con- 
tributions ai ■ 5 ‘’’.i!'. , ' fact, for the 

reduction of . ■ ■ - , . u'.i- <i their continu- 

ance, as the Society determined The primary purpose of the 
insistence on a scheme was, therefore, to bring home to the 
u'embera the fact that a change had taken place, and that 
NaLiona] IiiMirance extended to the majority of them, and to 
cause them to apply their minds to the problem whether their 
Friendly Societj should continue to maintain its old contracts 
to their full e\tent, or w'hether it w'as desirable that some 
modification should be made. The whole thing was in the 
hands of the Societv, and ic was a 'natter oi great mteicst, and 
to some a matter of great surprise, that tne va<*t majority of 
the Societies had allowed their members to determine for 
themselves whether thej would continue their old contracts or 
accept a reduction of contnbutions and benefits on the private 
Bide The great majority of the members, certainly as many 
as 80 per cent , taking all Societies together, had decided that 
thej would continue their old contracts- The result was that, 
m respect of several millions of people, from 1912 onwaidt, the 
contribution of each person for provident puiposes was 
increased bj about 3d a week, not 4d., the insured person’s 
share of the contnbution under the Insurance Act, because a 
person did not rf^iiirc two doctors, and generally the members 
had rediued theu coriiruution by a penny a week, which w'as 
al ou! the >111111 tnej used to uaj to the doctor. But in the case 
of several nullion people, the contributions had been increased 
Since 191S by Sd. a week, and the sickness benefit by 10s. a 
w.-.k A-- a ^oiiffUQuence an e^’ornious number of people weie 
lie A .n-ui-d 'or airount*: " lia h ap’proMmated far more closely 
t'( triL'i Wages than an v thing which previously had been 
regarded as practicable in sickness insurance. That fact might 
be connected with the large increase in the rate of sickness 
r,. Q--. ^ - Itwas 

^ . I » ■ •> their con- 
tracts in their 11,0 c-.. '.t t :he .a«t ** roi”, o 

people who had v nie’-ci* ’lic I V on h ' bo “i , 'i r>-' 'p'l'ml 
elected to take i e O'lJ ji * /”? cf tr.o Irsii'aiice V*i .'it.ii 
the b*‘npfit‘5 of in I.n&urar.'c \c.. .n . cd’t'on lotheu >r»-’ oii^!; 
exiling arrmgements with t»jeu bocieties IVith'regaid to 
the Manche'itfcr Lmtv of Oddfel’ows, the largest of them, it 
was an indication of the evient to which progress was being 
made, that, although in 1000 the Societj had a balance of 
iiiseS and Labilities the valuation showmg an of 

fearplu'scs and deficiencies, the Society m 1905 Lad a '-'un of 
nearlj ca^f a million In I9ii, when'ifc had ual cn cot-rage, and 
had resolved ro be valued on a modern basis obtained from its 
own experience, a decision which added many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to the estimate of its liabilities, the valua- 
« i again an almost exact balance of assets and 
iiabilitiea. Making due allowances for the change of valuation 
basis, this meant that that Society was not only solvent on the 
^ongest twt that had ever been applied to an\ Fneiidlv 
So^etj', but that it had made great progress during the pre- 
oeaittg five ye^, as it was shown to have done during the five 
* (./oum. Royal Statisiical Society, Ixxvm. 

Keference may also be made to the answer to 
J5ir Alfred W, Watson’s statements made on the 
same occasion by the writer of this article (ib, pp 
443-445), who takes a less hopeful view of the 
j ^ effect of the Act on the voluntary work 
or the societies. 

VVxth regard to the relation of Oddfellows’ 
pieties to the European war, it was estimated in 
1915 that more than 100,000 members of the Man- 
chester Umty were in the fighting line orin train- 
ing. At an early stage the Annual Conference 


decided to pay the contributions of members on 
active service, but it was probably not then con- 
templated bow numerous they would be or bow 
heavy would be the burden thus assumed. In 
1915 a further step was taken by the estabUsliment 
of a War Mutual Liability Fund of the order for 
the purpose of assisting lodges to meet their 
liabrlrties in respect of members serving as soldiers 
or sailors. This fund is to be supported by a levy 
upon every lodge in proportion to the number of 
its members. As one obvious result of the war 
will be to increase the burden upon the lodges 
arising from sickness, drsabilrty, and death, the 
foresight with which the Oddfellows have deter- 
mined to spread that burden over their Avhole 
Unity is much to he commended. 

^ MoffTcy, iJis® UTid Progress of the 

• * /I '* Manchester, 1905, A Century of Oddfellow- 

• . O'-' 1 J Spry, Hist, of Oddfellowship, London, 1867 ; 

J F W 'kmso.i ^lutual Thrift, do. 1891 ; F. G. P. Neisou, 
C .'I'lv* n.' o \^ital Statistics^, do. 1857; H. Ratclifie, 
Observations on the Rate of Mortality and Sickness, Colchester, 
1850, 1852, 1861 ; C. Hardwick, Hist, of Friendly Societies, 
I'”-'' — Oidfellows’ Magazine, passim; Quarterly 

V. ' o" 1 M “'‘.nchester Unity, passim; Reports of the 
( ‘ni i; . <■* Fnendly Societies, pasr''- of *’'* 

■ , on Friendly Societies 

tical Society, xxxviii. ,.-7' \ , 

Iv \ >. [1905], Ixxvih. [1915]; E B.i.3 .-i k 

J\‘, 'Ml ‘ " ‘ V and Industrial Welfare, London, 1898, 
Institutions for Thrift, do. 1905. E. BRABROOK. 

OFFERINGS.— See Sacrifice. 

OFFICE, THE HOLY. — This name, which is 
now the formal title of the Roman Congregation 
created in the 16th cent, to watch over the purity 
of the faith, seems to be due to the former tech- 
nical association of the word officiiim with the 
function of detecting and i epressing heresy. In the 
ecclesiastical courts causes of * instance ’ were op- 
posed to causes of ‘ ofiBce,’ the foimer consisting 
actions for the recovery of ’ ^ lii-. il:c hiLLo 

of proceedings by way of j (‘(ms-. • -r , dciuuuiaiJuJi 
or inquisition. Roughly speaking, il'no'bi'j, lIi' 
word ‘ office ’ was used specially in connexion with 
the criminal, as opposed to the civil, juiisdiction of 
an ecclesiastical judge. In any case there is no 
doubt _ that the phrase ‘ officium inquisitionis 
haeieticae pravitatis’ had become stereotyped 
among the canonists long before the close of the 
15th century. _ Torquemada, the first Inquisitor 
General of Spain (1483-98), was himself accustomed, 
if we may trust the text of his Insfrucizons printed 
in 1576, to refer compendiously to the tribunal over 
which he presided as M Sancto Officio without any 
further addition. 

^ In traciD^f the history of tho name one may r'"iark how 
Sixtus iv , m a hi'l of 118', rp'oC's tkiiL air. '» » ■■ sh bishop 
who might; be of vv.-'^ no, ir,\e^h\ ,-df, butto 

be represented hy an '■j ’>u -- .i rM i.'o=c « a.Ki^ •q-a.-' Ti 
qaisitioms haerer.p..fc: lUrtV <^!’i<' u'r c'o I'-ti*'. t 

Fita,m Boletin de la Real Academia de la H .MaiUid 

XV. 476, and cf pp. 476, 477, 479, etc) Urih rhe name 
‘official’ as applied to the chief legal fiinotionarv who repre- 
sented a bishop (the judge of the Arches Court of Canterburv is 

to this day designated ‘Official I’r '.il’ •' patent* bv 

which he isappointea) and the o‘‘ h "a ' . ’n'v iibobshed 
in England by statute in 1640 (16 CarM i. c. .*), p.obablv find 
their explanation in this tcchincal tneaning of the word ‘ office ’ 
Cf. some of the decretals of Innocent iii in the Co 7 pus Juru, 
c. 31, X, V. Sand c. 10, X v. 34, also one of Clement iv. (1265) in 
the Sext, cc. 10 and H, in VIS'- v 2. 

^ The medifeval procedure employed in the detec- 
tion of heretical pravity having been dealt with in 
the art. Inquisition, it remains to treat of the 
later developments of the same movement 
commonly known as the Spanish Inquisition and 
the Roman Congregation of the Holy Office. 

I. The Spanish Inquisition.— (a) History . — 
TV under the rule of Ferdinand and 

Isabella became in a sense one kingdom, conditions 
prevailed which seemed to demand exceptional 
legislation. All through the 12th and 13th een- 
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tuxies the large Jewish population of the peninsula 
had grown in numbers and importance. On their 
part usurious practices and a certain love of dis- | 
play, on the part of their enemies envy and such 
wicked calumnies as the ritual murder charge, had 
helped to keep alive the blind religious prejudices 
of the Christians, which every now and then were 
fanned into a flame by some fanatical preacher. 
A particularly violent outburst of anti-Semitic 
hatred took place in 1390-91. Vast numbers of 
the Jews, whom prosperity had probably robbed of 
their staunchness, were cowed into seeking baptism, 
and many more were won over a few ^ars later 
by the extiaordinary eloquence of the JDominican | 
St. Vincent Ferrer. But, as a body, these con- 
verts, known to their Jewish fellow-countrymen 
as Marranos (a word which also means ‘ swine ’), 
were inconstant and at best onl^ half-hearted In 
many cases they still maintained in secret the 
practices distinctive of their race. 

‘ The insincerity of the conversion of a larg^e portion of the 
Marranos was incontestable ’ (Lea, Inquisition in Spain^ i. 
156). 

This constituted a danger alike to Church and 
State, the more so that the highest offices in both 
were frequently filled by men of Jewish descent. 
There is evidence that Pope Sixtus iv, suggested 
the introduction of an organized inquisition in 
1474, proposing N. Franco, who was then acting as 
papal legate, for inquisitor. But Ferdinand had 
no wish to sanction an institution which would he 
almost entirely controlled by the Holy See. He 
wanted an inquisition of his owm, and after some 
negotiation a bull was procured from Sixtus in 
1478 which empowered the sovereigns to nominate 
either two or three inquisitors who should be 
men over forty, of blameless life, and of attested 
learning (the bull is printed by Fita, Bolehn, xv. 
450 f.). A beginning was made at Seville, where 
‘ Judaizing,’ i.e, relapse into Jewish practices, was 
believed to be most rife, in Dec. 1480. Here from 
the outset the two Dominican inquisitors con- 
ducted the proceedings with a ferocity which out- 
raged all the conventions presciibed even by the 
common (ecclesiastical) law of those days to secure 
justice for the accused. Complaint was made to 
Korae, and Sixtus remonstrated with vigour in 
letters addressed to the sovereigns. DbUinger 
{Kleinere Scliriften, p 330 f.) has mocked at the 
vacillations of this intervention, but it is a fact 
that the pope did intervene and that as a conse- 
quence the grosser forms of abuse seem to have 
been checked, wdiile substantial changes ^yere 
made in the whole organization {see Grisar, ZKT 
iii. 561-563). On the other hand, Sixtus un- 
doubtedly sanctioned soon afterwards the extension 
of inquisitorial proceedings to Aragon, Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Majoica. There were disputes over 
the question of the appeals which the victims of 
the tribunals of the Holy Office ad drc-.^ed to Konie 
in great numbers, but some sort of final settlement 
was arrived at by the appointment of the Dominican 
Thomas de Torquemada, formerly Isabella’s con- 
fessor, a man of mortified life and strong religious 
convictions, however fanatical his zeal, to the 
newly-created ofifice of Inqiii'sitor General. Tor- 
quemada’ s personal austerity is admitted even by 
such writers as Llorente and Sabatini. Under 
Torquemada a code of Instructions was issued 
which secured uniformity of practice in the 
tribunals of the Holy Office, and the institution 
was extended to the whole of Spain. There can 
be no doubt that in these early years the proceed- 
ings against the unfortunate Judaizers were of 
frightful severity. A great deal of Llorente’s 
artisan history has been controverted, and the 
oeuments from which he worked, notably those 
connected with the Inquisition of Seville, have 


been destroyed, but there are plenty of materials 
surviving which leave room for no illusions as to 
the merciless character of the whole organization. 
The account given by Sebastian de Orozco, a con- 
temporary and eye-witness, of the proceedings of 
the Inquisition of Toledo from 1485 to the end of 
the century has been prmted entire by Fita 
[Boletin, xi. 296 ff.). On an average some twenty 
relapsed Judaizers were annually burned at Toledo 
m those early years, and many thousands were 
penanced, though even this savagery does not 
quite bear out the exaggerated pictures of blood- 
thirstiness drawn by such writers as Amador de 
los Rios or W. H. Rule. The Toledo tribunal 
supplanted one that had been previously established 
at Villa Real (the modern Ciudad Real), but this 
and Seville were only two out of eight or ten great 
centres of inquisitorial activity which the ample 
powers accorded to Torquemada enabled him to 
set up. There were others at Coidova, Murcia, 
Llerena, Jaen, Saragossa, Valencia, Barcelona, 
Majorca, etc. , and their sphere of action was con- 
tinually extending. It may be said that the 
earlier histoiy of the Spfimsh Inquisition cnlmin- 
atedin the expulsion il.e Je^. lii'i iioin Antln- 
lusia and then in 1492 fiom the whole of Spain. 
This expulsion was, of course, a political measure 
carried out by the sovereigns and the Cortes, hut 
undoubtedly their action had been much influenced 
by Torquemada and by the famous inquisition 
process following upon the supposed ritual murder 
of a child afterwards venerated as El santo Nino 
de la Guardia. It is notewoithy that even so 
severe a critic of the Holy^ OfiQce as R. Sabatini 
[Torquemada^ pp. 271-365) finds it impossible, after 
an elaborate study of the documents of the process, 
to arrive at any satisfactory explanation of this mys- 
terious murder. He admits the fact that the child 
was put to death, and he acquits Torquemada of any 
foul play or forgery of documents, thus rejecting 
the solution of such Jewish apologists as M. Loeb 
[BEJ XV. [1887] 203-232). The original dej^ositions 
from the Inquisition records have been printed by 
Fita [Boletin, xi. 7-160). Anti- Jewish feeling un- 
doubtedly ran very high at this period, and 
economic conditions, as may be inferred from the 
terms of the Fragmatica published by the sove- 
reigns on 30th March 1492, largely coiiti i buted to 
it. Nor was this hatred of tlie Jews confined to 
Spain or to the adherents of the papacy. Luther, 
at any rate in his later years, held anti- Jewish 
views quite as uncompromising as those of Tor- 
quemada. 

Their svnagojfues,’ he declared, ought to he i*azed to the 
ground, their houses destroyed, their books, including the 
Taln’ud and e\tn the Old Tcitameut, taken from them and 
their rabbis compelled to earn their bread by hard labour’ (see 
JE, s.!,. ‘Luther,’ ^\here full references are given). 

Paitly perhaps as a result of the expulsion which 
I must have cowed the Marranos and weakened 
Jewish influences, the violence of the inquisitorial 
persecution declined during the first quarter of the 
i6th century. Cardinal Ximenez, who was Grand 
Inquisitor of Castille fiom 1507 to 1517, 'was by 
nature humane and just, so that he is commended 
for many things even by Llorente, notably for his 
rosecution of the iniquitous inquisitor Luceio. 
o, again, in reference to the successor of Ximenez 
E. Armstrong remarks : 

* Hitherto under the influence of Adrian of Utrecht the Holy 
Ofifice had shown singular moderation towards the Moorish or 
Monaco population. The King had given up the proceeds of 
confiscation to build churches for the converts, the term within 
which relapsed heretics might he reconciled to the Church was 
extended, the obligation of wearing the sanbenito after public 
abjuration, was no longer imposed" (The Emperor Charles F,, 
new ed , London, 1910, i. 109). 

There can be no doubt also that during all this 
period considerable influence was exercised by the 
Holy See in restraining the excesses of the inquisi- 
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tors. Alexander vi. , J ulius ii. , Leo X. , and Clement 
VII. all at ditierent times foimd themselves in con- 
ilict with the officials of the Spanish Holy Office. 
The history of the introduction of the Inquisitmn 
into Portugal, which after six years of negotiation 
was only brought about under Paul ill. in 1536, is 
particularly significant. All the delay was caused 
practically by the limitations ^ imposed by the 
papacy with the view of obtaining more merciful 
treatment for the new Christians, who, as the 
victims themselves protested, had been converted 
by force from the Judaism or Muhammadanism 
which they formerly professed. 

From about the middle of the reign of Charles v. 
there was a change in the main direction of the 
activities of the Holy Office. Spain, and e^ipecially 
certain districts on the east coast, had not altogether 
escaped the influence of the new learning. In 
some places the doctrines of the Reformers were 
discussed and secretly propagated, while elsewhere 
the religious unrest of men’s minds found expres- 
sion in extravagant forms of mysticism. It may 
be said, then, that during the greater part of the 
16th cent, it was the Protestants and alumbrados 
{‘illuminated’}, rather than the conveited Jews 
and Moors, who principally attracted the attention 
of the Inquisition. Both St. Ignatius Loyola and 
St, Theiesa in their ditterent periods fell under 
suspicion and were made the subjects of inquisition 
pr(^eedings. The woi ks of the celebrated ascetical 
writer Luis of Grenada were for a long time under 
discussion. The famous process of Bartholomew 
de Carranza, archbishop of Toledo, lasted seventeen 
years, and only the revocation of the cause to 
Home by Pius v. saved him from what must now 
seem most unjust and arbitrary condemnation. It 
would not be q[uite fair to lay directly at the door 
of the Inquisition the expulsion of the Moors in 
1^. Political reasons— c.y., their connivance 
with the Barbary rovers in Icidnapping Christians, 
and their engaging in political intrigues with the 
Sultan — were put forward in the edicts of Philip ii., 
10th Dec. 1567, and Philip ill., 9th Dec. 1609 
(these are printed by Balmez, El ProtestantisTrw 
cmnparado, French tr., in vol. ii. appendix), but 
undoubtedly the facts, or supposed facts, elicited 
under torture in the Inquisition trials had much to 
do with the decision arrived at. The whole matter 
has been very fully and straightforwardly dealt 
with by P. Boronat y Barracnina, Los Moriscos 
Espanoles y sii, Expulsion (Valencia, 1901), who, 
in spite of strong national and religious sympathy 
with the Inquisition, fully admits the expulsion to 
have been economically disastrous for S^ain. It 
had, however, the approval of many enlightened 
contemporaries— €.y., Cervantes. In the 17th and 
18th centuries the action of the Holy Office un- 
doubtedly grew much milder, and at this stage a 
good deal of its energy was spent in investigating 
cases of atheism or blasphemy and also the conduct 
of ecclesiastics accused of offences against morality. 
The Holy Offi<^ in Spain, revived in 1814 after a 
temporary eclipse under Napoleonic influences, 
was formally and finally suppressed in 1820. 

[h) Distinctive features. — A prevalent view of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and one much favoured by 
Koman Catliolic apologists such as J. de Maistre, 
C. J. von Hefele, J, Hergenrbther, A. Knopfler, 
etc., holds that the Holy Office in Spain was a 
State institution. To this L. von Kanke has lent 
countenance by calling it ‘a royal tribunal 
equipped with spiritual weapons’ {Die spanische 
Monarchies, in Werke, xxxv. [Leipzig, 1877] 195). 
The truer statement, as H. Grisar has pointed out, 
would be the converse. It was really a spiritual 
court invested with royal authonty. The situa- 
tion in Spain (see K. Benrath, in rRE^ ix, 158- 
161 ) w as very much akin to that in Venice. There 


also the State was thoroughly willing to co-operate 
in the work of suppressing heresy, but only on 
condition that the control of the tribunal w^as not 
taken out of its hands. Whether the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in 1478 owed nry^-h’ng to 
the initiative of the Holy See seem- ■.ini 
But, on the other hand, it was from the pope from 
first to last that the Holy Office derived its powers. 
The peculiarity of the Spanish tribunal lay in its 
centralization, i.e. in the appointment of a single 
Inquisitor General, and, though this office was for 
a brief space entrusted to a commission of foui, 
and although under Ximenez a separate Grand 
Inquisitor was named for Aragon, the institution 
for more than three centuries possessed a unity of 
organization which inevitably made it an instru- 
ment of great power in the hands of the crown. 
In practice the sovereign nominated the Inquisitor 
General, though it would he wrong to infer that it 
was customary to appoint any hut men of recog- 
nizedly high character. Some of them, like 
Ximenez and Adrian of Utrecht (afterwards Pope 
Adrian VI.), were ecclesiastics not only of ability 
but also of the sincerest piety. Another distinctive 
feature w’^as the council of the ‘ Suprema ’ — a body 
which in 1483, under the designation of the 
'Consejo de la Suprema y General Inquisiciqn,’ 
was added to the four royal councils already exist- 
ing. The number of members, at first uncertain, 
came to consist of five, besides the Inquisitor 
General, and to these Philip li. added two from 
the Council of Castille. These were sometimes 
laymen, and, as the king nominated, even though 
the names were submitted to him W the board 
itself, the influence exerted by the civil power was 
enormously great. The Suprema (see Lea, ^ In- 
^uisition in Spain, ii. 166 f.) gradually gained 
influence at the expense of the Inquisitor General, 
but it was through the latter that the members of 
the council as well as all subordinate officials of 
the Holy Office formally derived the spiritual 

g owers with wJiich they were investedf. The 
uprema also acted as a court of appeal with 
respect to the local tribunals. 

As regards proceduie the Spanish Inquisition 
does not appear to have differed materially from 
what has been already described in the art. IN- 
QUISITION (vol. vii.^ p. 330 f.). It need only be said 
here that the practice was by no means so arbitrary 
or even so unfair as the reader would infer from 
the accounts given by Lea and other critics, all of 
them quite unacquainted with the technicalities of 
the canon law upon which the procedure of the 
Holy Office was based. While there is much — 
particularly the use of torture and the inadequate 
representation of the accused by counsel — which 
every right-thinking man must condemn, there is 
no sufficient ground for saying that the Spanish 
inquisitors as a body were intent only on securing 
a conviction without regard for either truth or 
justice. The Holy Office, in fact, contrasts favour- 
ably so far as concerns the observance of forms of 
law with the secular tribunals of other countries, 
notably those English courts which pronounced 
sentence upon religious dissentients tried for high 
treason during the reigns of Henry Vlll. and Eliza- 
beth. Lea does not deny (see, e.y . , iii. 43-52) the 
existence and formal recognition of certain safe- 
guards to protect the accused, but he declares 
them to have been mere affectations which were of 
no practical avail. It is to be regretted that he 
has not printed in extenso a few of the processes 
upon which his verdict is based, so that the trained 
canonist might be in a position to judge of the 
evidence for this very unfavourable view. 

As for the terrible barbarities committed by the 
Spanish tribunals in torturing suspects and re- 
laxing, i.e. requiring the secular arm to burn the 
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condemned, there is unfortunately no room for 
doubt of their reality. At the same time it should 
in fairness be remembered that as late as 1784 
a woman was burned at the stake at Portsmouth 
for murdering her husband (see L. 0. Pike, Hist, 
of Crime in England , London, 1876, ii. 379), and 
that about 1735 such executions by fire simply for 
uttering counterfeit coin were common in England, 
often numbering as many as half a dozen in a year. 

Of the frequency of relaxations to the secular 
arm in the early days of the Inquisition it is 
difficult to obtain an impartial estimate. Llorente, 
whose figures have too often been accepted without 
discussion, is certainly untrustworthy wherever 
the numbers given are merely a matter of specu- 
lation. 

‘ There is no question,’ says Lea (iv. 617), ‘ that the number 
of these [Inquisition victims] has been g^reatly exaggerated in 
popular belief, an exaggeration to which Llorente has largely 
contributed by his absurd method of computation on an 
arbitrary assumption of a certain annual average for each 
tribunal in successive periods.’ 

The most striking example quoted by Lea is that 
of the Canaries, where Llorente estimates the 
number of persons burned at 1118, whereas we 
now know the actual number to have been exactly 
eleven; but this misrepresentation, of course, is 
quite exceptional. Down to the death of Torque- 
mada in 1498, according to Llorente, 8800 persons 
were burned. The true number is probably not 
many more than the quarter of that, but, on the 
other hand, Rodrigo’s estimate of 400 is absurdly 
below the mark. In the absence of the Seville 
records no accurate computation can be attempted. 
What we know for certain is that in the following 
centuries the numbers steadily diminished. Prob- 
ably no calculations have oeen more carefully 
made from first-hand sources than those of Schdfer. 
According to him [Beitrage zur Gesch, des span. 
Protestantismtis und der Inquisition ^ i. 156 f.), the 
estimates of Inquisition victims made by such 
writers as Fliedner and Llorente, at any rate as 
regards the punishment of Protestants, are enor- 
mously exaggerated. Out of 2100 persons indicted 
for Protestantism whose processes are preserved, 
only about 220 were burned in person, and 120 in 
effigy, and these figures include the great autos of 
Valladolid and Seville, which alone account for 
70 burnings in person and 30 in effigy. Moreover, 
many who suffered in this way were admittedly 
foreigners. 

However much the Inquisition and its methods 
may run counter to modern feeling, there is force 
in the contention ‘ No Church, no morals ; no 
dogma, no Church ; therefore purity of faith is of 
supreme importance.’ It is this conviction that has 
led such straightforward and patriotic Spaniards 
as J. L. Balmez and Menendez y Pelayo to urge 
that there may still be something to admire in 
this unpopular institution. In any case those who 
can see in it nothing but a brutal and mercenary 
organization to fill the cofters of the State and the 
pockets of the inquisitors have certainly misread 
the facts. We shall not have a trustworthy and 
impartial history of the Inquisition until the point 
is grasped that there are many men, not only 
among the simple but also among the learned, 
worldly-minded as well as spiritual, who con- 
scientiously hold that orthodox dogmatic belief is 
the pearl of great price for which all other things 
in the world ought to he sacrificed. 

2. The Holy Office in Rome. — This does not 
call for very full treatment. The bull of Pope 
Paul III., Lieet ah initio, anticipating in some 
sense the action of the long-looked-for Council of 
Reform, nominated in 1542 a congregation of six 
cardinals to watch over the purity of the faith, 
gravely imperilled in that time of religious unrest. 
No very sensational developments followed. Al- 


though by an obscurantist policy which Pastor has 
not hesitated (Gesch. der Papste, Eng. tr., xii. 507) 
to denounce in outspoken language the Holy 
Office still refuses all direct access to its Roman 
archives, and although the best sources of informa- 
tion, even though many have perished, are thereby 
withheld from students, still a good deal of valu- 
able material has been collected aliunde by Busch - 
bell (Reformation und Inquisition in Italien) and 
others. Buschbell makes it clear that in the early 
years — at any rate until the pontificate of Paul iv 
—much humanity was shown to the Inquisition 
prisoners in Italy. Consideration was shown to 
the sick, strict confinement was enforced only in 
a few extreme cases, the use of torture was rare, 
and the inquisitors were personally merciful (pp. 
219-222). Proceedings in the south of France 
were much more severe at the same epoch (c. 1545) 
This moderation, however, was not maintained 
during the pontificate of Paul iv. (G. P. Carafia, 
1555-59). In spite of his violent anti-Spanish bias, 
he is believed to have brought from Spain, where 
he was legate, strong convictions as to the need of 
seventy in dealing with heretics. The Roman 
Inquisition was stimulated to an activity which 
even the most earnest and orthodox condemned. 
It has often been maintained by Roman Catholic 
apologists, such as Lacordaire or even Balmez, 
that the Roman Inquisition never pronounced a 
capital sentence. Fmler investigation has shown 
that this is untrue. In 1556 twelve (some say 
twenty-four) Marranos were burned at Ancona 
after trial by the Holy Office, and other condemned 
persons were executed at the stake even in Rome 
itself (see Pastor, German edition, vi. 507, 518) 
Many of those delated and imprisoned at this 
period were afterwards declared free from the 
slightest taint of heresy. The case of Cardinal 
Morone (and we might add that of Cardinal Pole) 
was a conspicuous example of such injustice. 
Popular feeling raged so high that at the death of 
Paul IV. the Inquisition buildings were sacked and 
many of its records destroyed. Paul IV. also intro- 
duced in Rome the Index of forbidden books. 
Undoubtedly the severity shown at this time, 
which lasted on, though with mitigated activity, 
during the reigns of such pontiffs as Pius V. and 
Sixtus V., did have an effect in checking the 
progress of Protestantism and in restoring a more 
austere standard of morals than had prevailed 
during the Renaissance period, but the milder 
attitude of most succeeding popes showed that 
they regarded these extreme measures as justified 
only by some crisis exceptionally menacing to the 
purity of the faith. Taken as a whole, and con- 
sidered in comparison wdth the action of the 
tribunals of the Inquisition in other parts of the 
world, the Roman Congregation of the Holy Office 
has throughout its history conspicuously shown 
a spirit of moderation. It has lately been recon- 
stituted by Pope Pius x., and it still takes the first 
place among the Roman Congregations, having 
now added to its duties the decision of all questions 
arising out of the doctrine and practice of In- 
dulgences. In its judicial capacity, as need hardly 
be said, the Holy Office now, enforces none but 
what are, practically speaking, spiritual penalties. 

3. The Holy Office elsewhere. — The activities 
of the tribunals of the Inquisition, always deriving 
their jurisdiction mediately or immediately from 
the Roman pontiffs, in various other parts of the 
world have been chronicled by many different 
investigators. Benrath, e.g., has occupied himself 
more particularly with the Inquisition in Yenice, 
especially during the 16th century. Here, as in 
Spain, the secular power exercised many checks 
upon the freedom of the inquisitors, and here 
capital punishment, when inflicted, took the form 
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not of burning the culprit, but of drowning him in 
one of the lagoons, in itself certainly a more 
merciful procedure. In a summary of the 16th 
cent, cases which he has investigated Benrath tells 
us that there were 803 processes for Lutheranism, 

5 for Calvinism, 35 for Anabaptism, 43 for Juda- 
izing, 65 for blasphemy, 148 for the possession of 
heretical books, 199 for sorcery (involving more 
particularly sacrilege with consecrated hosts), 22 
for perjury in Inquisition trials, 23 for g;rosser 
forms of immorality, 20 for clerical concubinage, 
45 for contempt of religion, and 27 for disregard of 
the laws of fasting and abstinence. In the 17th 
cent, the number of prosecutions was much less 
on all counts. As regards the Netherlands, P. 
Fr6d4ricq has produced five volumes of his Corpus 
Dommentonim dealing with the Inquisition trials. 
The Holy Office during the 16th cent, was very 
active and created much popular resentment. It 
was here that, on 1st July 1523, two Augustinian 
monks were burned — the first victims who suffered 
for Lutheranism — at the Grand’ Place of Brussels. 
It was on this occasion that Luther composed the 
hymn, or, more correctly, the historical ballad, 
beginning: *Ein neues Lied wir heben an.'’ 
Throughout the Spanish dependencies tribunals 
for the detection of heretical pravity were intro- 
duced almost as soou as any settled ecclesiastical 
government had been established. A Chilian 
scholar, J. T. Medina, has devoted much labour 
to investigating the past history of the Inquisition 
not only in his own counti^, but also in Cartagena, 
La Plata, Mexico, Lima in Peru, and the Philip- 
pines. Quite recently he has published a volume 
on the very early days of the institution in 
America, pointing out that, while inquisitorial 
powers weie still left in the hands of the ordinary 
bishops, abuses and excesses were more rife than 
when, as happened later, special inquisitors were 
appointed for the purpose. It is generally ad- 
mitted that in manjr cases the inquisitors, who 
claimed no jurisdiction over the natives them- 
selves, as long as they were unhaptized, proved to 
be true friends to the unfortunate aborigines and 
stood between them and the brutal oppression of 
their conquerors. 

liiTBRATUEB. — i. SPALV, — The subject has been most fully 
dealt with in modem times bj H. C Lea, Hist, of the Inquisi- 
tion in Sprcin, 4 vols., ^^ew York, 1906-07, The inquisition in 
tfiO Spanish Devendencies, do 1908, and The Moriscos of Spam, \ 
Conicrswn ami Expulsion, do. 1901 , P. M Baumg-arten, jbie 
Werke von Henrj/ Charles Lea, Munster, 1903, criticizes Lea’s 
bias and inaccuracies, but without giving special prominence to 
these volumes. In Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
Madrid, Fidel Fita has published a large number of documents 
connected with the Inquisition, notablj in vols- v., vi., ix , xv , 
xvi , xxni , etc For the historj of Protestantism the Iwst woik 
is E. Schafer, Beitrage zur Gesck. des spanischen Protestantis- 
mus und der Inquisition, 3 vols., Gutersloh, 1902 Among older 
books maybe mentioned. L a Paramo, De Origine et Pio- 
^essu Off. S Inquis.y Madrid, 1598 ; P. a Limborch, Hist. 
Jnquisitionis, Amsterdam, 169^ Eng. tr., London, 1731 ; J. A. 
Llorente, Hist. Cntica de la Inqutsicion de Espana, 10 vols , 
Madrid, 1822, abridged Eng. tr., Hist, of the Inquisition of 
Spmn, I^ndon, 1826. Of. also . J, Amador de los Rios, Hist. 
^ m Judws de Espafla y Portugal, 3 vols , Madrid, 1876 ; 

J y Lara, La Inquisieion, do 1877; F. J. Garcia 
Rodrigo, HieL verdadera de la Inquisieion, 3 vols., do. 1876- 
« » P* Boronat y Barradina, Los Moriscos Espafloles y su 
2 vols , Valencia, 1901 ; R, Sabatini, Torquemetda 
Inquisitum, London, 1913, H. Gnsar, in 
lii. [1879] 648-578 ; M. Menendez y Pelayo, Hist de los 
Heterodo^s Espafloles, 3 vols , Madrid, 1880-82 ; 1. "Melgares 
M^in, Procuhinimtcs de la Inquisieion, 2 vols., do 1886 ; 

J L Balme*, El Protestantismo comparado, da 1846, most 
conveniently consulted In the French and English translations 
^ng. tr., Protestantism and Catholicity, 8 vols., London, 1849), 
S’eo ffefele, Life of Card. Ximenez, Eng. tr., London’ 

it. Italy A. VD ei s^.wiiEnE.-~-G. Buschbell, Reformation 
und Inquisition xn Itahen, Paderborn, 1910, L. von Pastor, 
Gesch. der Papste, 6 vols , Freiburg, 1886-1910, esp vols. v. and 
vi., Eng. tr., Hist, of the Popes from the Close of the MxddU 
Ages, 12 vols., London, 1891-1912, P Tacchi Venturi, Stona 
aela Comp. di Gesu in Italia, \ol. i., Milan, 1910 , K. Benrath, 
rr^T ill PRE\ and Ges^. der Reform xn Venedin, 

tialle, 1867 ; L. Amabiie, II Santo Officio della Inquisizwne m 


Napoli, 2 vols., Citta di Gastello, 1892 ; P. Fredericq, Cotpus 
Documentoi um Inguisitionis haeret. pravit Neerlandicce, 
5 vols., Ghent and The Hague, 1889-1903; J. J. I, von 
DoUinger, Kleinere J T. Medina, 

La Primitiva Inquh ' i A.i ‘n ‘ Santiago de 

Chile, 1914 (the same author, as mentioned in the text, has also 
complied a number of other Inquisition monographs); A. 
Millares, Hist, de la Inquis. en las Islas Caoanaa, Las 
Palmas, 1874 ; L. de Alberti and B. W. Chapman, English 
Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the Canaries (Royal 
Historical Society), London, 1912. 

Herbert Thurston. 

OIL.— See Anointing. 

OJIBWA,— The Ojihwa (Ojibway, Chippewa) 
are an Algonquian tribe scattered over a region 
extending 1000 miles from east to west, and includ- 
ing both shores of Lake Huron and Lake Superior, 
with the Turtle Mountains of N. Dakota approxi- 
mately marking their western limit. Naturally, 
the bond connecting groups spread over this im- 
mense area is linguistic and cultural rather than 
political ; and even culturally there has been an 
appreciable degree of local differentiation, so that 
it would be permissible to speak of several distinct 
tribal groups. The westernmost Ojibwa outposts, 
transcending the boundaries given above, viz. the 
Saulteaux and Bungi of S. Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, have in considerable measure assimilated 
features of Plains Indian {g[-v.) life as opposed to 
the Woodland culture connected with their pristine 
habitat. The total number of the Ojibwa may be 
set at 35,000, of w’hom about 15,000 reside in 
Canada. In the United States (Census of 1910) 
there were 20,214 Ojibwa, of whom, however, only 
34*5 per cent were full-bloods. 

Linguistically the Ojibwa are very closely re- 
lated to the Ottawa ana Pottawatomi, with whom 
the groups south of Lake Superior formed a loose 
confederacy, while the bands to the noith have 
affiliated and almost merged with the Cree. His- 
torically the S. Ojihwa have played a more im- 
portant part than their northern kinsmen. Having 
secured firearms before the other tribes west of 
Lake Michigan, they waged successful wars against 
the Poxes and E. Sioux, '^^e latter west- 

ward towards the Plains . u /om irsg the Foxes to 
unite with the Sauk Indians. 

Apart from the characteristics due to contact 
with the Plains, the Ojibwa represent a typical 
form of the ‘ Eastern Woodland culture^ of 
American ethnographers. 

I. Material culture. — The Ojibwa were essenti- 
ally hunters, and in a minor way fishermen, but 
south of the Straits of Mackinaw and Lake 
Superior they also cultivated the soil for maize, 
pumpkins, and beans, and gathered wild rice. 
Their style of habitation vaiied locally and season- 
ally. The principal types were (1) a rectangular 
lodge covered with the bark of elm or cedar trees, 
the roof being oval or gabled; and (2) a dome- 
shaped structure, used especially in cold weather, 
which was covered with flag-reed mats or sheets of 
birch-bark. In addition there were conical lodges 
like those of the Plains and a long lean-to similar 
to the bark house, but lower, longer, and with a 
double entrance. Clothing was made from the 
dressed skins of deer, moose, elk, and caribou. The 
men wore loose shirts, breech-clouts, leggings 
extending nearly to the hip, and moccasins. The 
women wore a belted dress reaching below the 
knee and open at the neck and arms, or a skirt 
with a short loose jacket. They also had moccasins 
and leggings, but the latter barely reached up to 
the knee. Both sexes had skin robes with the hair 
left on. Fire was made by twirling a stick in the 
socket of a block of wood with the aid of a bow, or 
by striking one piece of flint against another. 
Water transportation was mainly in hirch-hark 
canoes, though south of the Straits of Mackinaw 
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dug-out cauoes were employed. In the winter 
toboggans were used, sometimes with dogs. The 
bow and arrow formed the principal weapon, to 
which was added a war-club There is tradi- 
tional evidence for the use of pottery cooking 
vessels, but tlie piincipai arts were matting and 
weaving. Bags woven from cord made from the 
inner bark of bass or cedar and from wild hemp 
fibre were often decorated with beautiful geo- 
metric designs. On account of the ease with 
which vessels of all sorts could be fashioned of 
birch-bark, neither basketry nor wood-carving was 
well developed, though cheekerwork baskets and 
wooden spoons are found. For amusement the 
Ojibwa had a gieat variety of games, both of chance 
and of an athletic character ; of the latter may be 
mentioned lacrosse, which has since been borrowed 
by the Whites. 

2. Social and political organization. — The 
Ojibwa are divided into a large number of exoga- 
mous clans, or (in the nomenclature of American 
ethnologists) gentes, descent being in the paternal 
line. W h il e ti ansgr essions of exogamy in a number 
of other American tiibes were disapproved rather 
than strictly punished, as, say, in Australia, there 
is evidence that the Ojibwa exercised greater rigour 
and punished offenders with death. ^ The kinship 
terminology, though varying in minor points in 
the several bands, conforms to the classificatory 
type that, according to W. H. K. Rivers, may be 
expected in a tribe wdth exogamous subdivisions. 
The gentes, of which there were more than twenty, 
bear animal names, some of the most inipoitant in 
numbers and prestige being the Crane, Catfish, 
Bear, Marten, Wolf, and Loon gentes. In the 
native traditions the original number is set at five, 
the eponymic ancestors being described as suddenly 
appearing from the depths of the ocean. Whil’j 
the term ‘totem’ is of Ojibwa oiigin and while 
totemic features naturally occur, the religious 
elements of totemism do not seem to be fully 
developed. We learn, e (7., that members of the 
Bear gens resembled their ancestor in their pugnac- 
ity and bad temper, but we do not know whether 
the bear was tabu to the totemites or was the 
object of a distinctively totemic cult. The totem- 
animal was, however, pictoiially represented to 
indicate an individual gentile affiliation. ^ There is 
some indication that at one time the individual 
names were associated with the individuars gens ; 
but in recent times the custom has been for the 
parents to select a sponsor, who gives the child a 
name in no way related to its gens, but referring to 
his own personal nianitn (see below, p. 456®').® 

The gentes were grouped together in a number 
of feeble phiatries of obscuie function. Thus, w^e 
learn that the Noka phratry was once composed of 
gentes named after parts of the bear s body, and 
later of two divisions affiliated, respectively, with 
the common and the grizzly hear. In several of 
the phratries one gens seems to liave been the 
predominant one. Whether all the phratries, like 
the gentes, bore animal names remains undecided ; 
and we are also left in doubt as to whether the 
phratries were exogamous. The only functions 
specifically ascribed to them are of a political 
character : the Crane and Awause ‘ were first in 
conncil, and the brave and unflinching variiors of 
the Bear family defended them from the inroads of 
their numerous and powerful enemies. ’ ^ Moreover, 

1 A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John 
Tanner, Kew York, 1830, p. 313 ; W. H. Warren, ‘Hist, of the 
Ojihways,’ Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, v. 
[St. Paul, 1SS5] 42. 

^ Tanner, p. 176. 

3 William Jones, ‘ Central Algonkin,* Annual Archceological 
Report, 1905, Toronto, 1906, p. 136 f. ; Peter Jones, of the 
Ojehway Indians, London £1861], p 161- 

^ Warren, p. 99. 


to the Bear jihratry w^as entrusted the guardianship 
of the war-pipe and wai-cliib. 

The political organization was loose even in the 
early days There was a general council of adult 
males with somewhat vague powers, which selected 
the chief, whose office was nevertheless in a 
measure heieditary, since there was a tendency to 
choose a chiefs son provided he gave any evidence 
of ability. The incumbent of this office like- 
wise had rather vague functions, his influence 
depending on his personal qualities rather than on 
his station. A chief usually had an adjutant, 
whom he might request to speak for him and send 
on errands.^ Different hands had distinct councils 
and chiefs ; there was no confederacy uniting all 
the Ojibwa under a single executive or legislative 
head. Among the W. Ojibwa there was the char- 
acteristically Plains Indian feature of a soldier 
organization of tried warriors who conti oiled the 
buffalo-hunt and also acted as a police body in 
camp. 

Among the Timiskamig Ojibwa of N. Ontario, 
and probably other hands as well, each family had 
a distinct hunting territory, which must not he 
trespassed upon by other families, ofiences being 
sometimes punished with death and more fre- 
quently by evil magic directed against the 
offender.^ 

3. Miscellaneous social customs.-— Certain social 
usages must he referred to on account of their 
ethnological importance. The method of giving 
names has already been described. The Ojibwa 
had the reluctance shared by many tribes to 
mention their personal names, though they did 
not object to others doing so in their presence. 
Husband and wife never mentioned each other’s 
name, nor did a mother-in-law uttei her son-in- 
law’s name ® The latter circumstance deserves 
mention, since we are po^sitively assuied that the 
Ojibwa lacked the familiar mother-in-law tabii.*^ 
As among the Dakota, two young men frequently 
adopted each other as special friends or comrades 
for life, in 'which case they exchanged gifts and 
thereafter always shared their property if either 
was in want.® 

In so warlike a tribe feats of arms were, of 
course, highly esteemed, and at festive gatherings 
each warrior recounted his exploits, which were 
also symbolically represented by feathers worn in 
the head, as among the Sioux. To boast of deeds 
not actually performed was to lose social jnestige 
in the tribe.® 

The mode of disposing of the dead and relevant 
customs may be treated under this head, though 
there is, of course, a leligious aspect to these 
usages. The body was interred with the belong- 
ings of the dead, and over it was placed a wooden 
covering with a hole in the side, where the relatives 
placed food and tobacco. Pictogi’apbic drawings 
were sometimes traced on a board serving as a 
tombstone, to indicate, e,g., the buried warrior’s 
gens and his martial deeds. A funeral feast 
occurred with singing and drumming to cheer up 
the mourners, and an offering of food and drink 
was made to the dead. ‘When the corpse was 
removed from the lodge for burial, it was never 
carried out of the doorway, but through a hole 
cut out in the hark in the lodge. The entire lodge 
was pulled down and the file extinguished. By 
way of mourning the relatives blackened their 
faces with chaieoal, tied leather strips round their 
wrists and ankles, cut off their hair, and assumed 

1 J. G. Kohl, Eitchi-gami, London, 1860, p. 161 f. 

2 F G. Speck, ‘ Family Hunting Territories and Social Life 
of various x\lgonkian Bands of the Ottawa Valley,* Canada Geo- 
logical Survey Memoir, 70 [Ottawa, 1916] ; Tanner, p. 91 j Kohl, 
p. 421. 

3 Kohl, pp. 273-276 j P. Jones, p 161 f. 

4 Tanner, p. 146. ^ Kohl, p. 2^1. 8 Ib. p. 21. 
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the most unsightly clothing possible-; laceration 
was also practised by running knives and thorns 
through the flesh. During the period of mourning, 
which lasted for a whole year, daily offerings were 
made to the dead by putting a portion of food into 
the fire, and during occasional visits to the grave 
feasts and offerings, including tobacco, ^vere made 
in honour of the departed spirit. Widows and 
bereaved paients W’ere wont to fashion a doll-like 
parcel of clothes 'entire: the deceased and 
carry it about foi ' .e year on all their 

travels.^ 

4 . Religion. — («) Manitu concept. — The centre 
of Ojibwa religious life is occupied by the mamtu 
concept, which corresponds fairly closely to the 
wahanda of the Dakota and the orenda of the 
Irojiuois. In the interpretation of William Jones,- 
which, in view of his Algonquian lineage, com- 
bined as it was with anthropological training, is 
entitled to special consideration, manitu [q.v.) is ‘a 
cosmic, mysterious property which is bmieved to 
be existing everywhere in nature,’ and with which 
the individual sought to enter into personal rela- 
tion. In the trance induced by the rigorous fast 
to which he subjected himself, he might be 
* fortunate enough to experience a mystic transport 
at the sight of something animate or inanimate,’ 
then that object would probably become one of 
religious veneration to be supplicated in the 
critical times of life. The essential point in this 
interpretation is the abstract character of the 
mamtu ; according to Jones, the various spirits or 
deities are such in so far as they are endowed with 
common mystic property, being differentiated by 
the varpng degrees in which they participated in 
this essence. As for the individual reaction, the 
emphasis is placed on the peculiar and overwhelm- 
ing emotional thrill that invests an experience 
with the quality of the uncannily strange. Thus, 
we have the case of an Ojibwa who in a state of 
fatigue lay down facing a huge boulder. As he 
looked at it, it seemed to oscillate, advance towards 
him, make a bow and then return to its former 
position. The Indian at once felt the greatest 
veneration for the rock, regarded it as his tutelary 
god,^ and never thereafter passed by without 
leaving a tobacco offering.® The rock did not 
become supernatural, according to the view ex- 
pounded, because of any spirit residing there or 
controlling it, but simply because the psychological 
experiences connected with it led the individual to 
associate it automatically with the unindividualized 
concept of the mysterious, i.e. manitu. 

Jones’s interpretation has been generally accepted 
by Aonerican ethnologists, with vmose observations 
among other tribes it seems to harmonize admir- 
ably, but was recently challenged by another field 
worker among the Ojibwa, According to P. 
Radin,^ the accepted view suffers from the over- 
systematization of observers imbued with Caucasian 
metaphysics, and does not correctly represent the 
attitude of the Indian mind. Manitu, he insists, 
always refers * to definite spirits, not necessarily 
definite in shape.’ An arrow possesses specific 
virtue because it is a transformed spirit or the 
seat of a spirit ; a peculiar object receives offerings 
because it belongs to a spirit or is similarly pos- 
sessed by it. Manitu as an essence distinct from 
definite spirits, Kadin concludes, is * an abstraction 
created by investigators.’ 

Kadin’s critique undoubtedly has the merit of 
crystallizing discussion of the subject, but it 


I Kohl, pp. loa-112; P. Jones, pp. 98-101, 
t Algonkin Manitou/ JAFL x?iii. flOOSl. 

SKohl, p. 69. 
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cannot be said to have shaken the older interpre- 
tation. The danger of over-systematization, of 
attributing to the Indian a philosophical belief in 
a definite force immanent in the cosmos, seems 
illusory, since Jones himself emphasizes the un- 
systematic character of the belief. Accounts of 
Indian visions fairly bristle with experiences of 
precisely the type cited above from Kolil’s work. 
Face Radin, there is not the slightest evidence 
that many of these rocks, trees, charms, etc., derive 
their sacred character from a spirit already exist- 
ing for the religious consciousness and subsequently 
associated with these objects. Manitu remains, 
accordingly, the concept of a cosmic force, unana- 
lyzed, not nearly so definite as corresponding con- 
cepts of our science and philosophy, but comparable 
to the vague folk-generalizations familiar to the 
student of language and denoting the objective 
basis of the specifically religious emotions. 

(5) Visions. — The deliberate quest of supernatural 
power is one of the most wide-spread features of N. 
American religious life, but among the Ojibwa it 
was characterized by a distinctive peculiarity— -the 
extraordinary extent to which the proceduie was 
regulated by the older members of the visionary’s 
family. At the age of puberty or, as would appeal 
from some authorities, rather before it, a boy was 
ordered by his parents, or preferably his grand- 
parents, to retire to a secluded spot, abstain from 
food and drink, and await a supernatural revela- 
tion. If, after several days’ abstention, he suc- 
cumbed to temptation, all his efforts went for 
naught and he was obliged to begin again, his 
actions being watched by his elders. Nor were 
his reactions to the mystic experience a purely 
individual affair ; he was warned to decline certain 
evil revelations vouchsafed by malignant manitu 
powers that might lead to his destruction. Thus, 
one of Radin’s informants had rejected the blessing 
of a chickadee in accordance with his grandmother’s 
injunctions and only accepted the subsequent reve- 
lation of a white loon, which offered him long life 
and immunity from disease. In short, we are not 
dealing with a simple psychological experience or 
with that experience as moulded by the tribal 
pattern for visions, which would operate automati- 
cally under any circumstances ; ’wehavein addition 
I the far-reaching conscious control of the situation 
by the individuality of the supervising elder. 
Practically everything is pre-determined, something 
sharply aefinea is expected by the prospective 
visionary, and the interpretation of the vision is 
cast in a pre-existing mould. It is clear that in 
this way a virtual inheritance of shamanistic power 
is rendered possible since the elder prescribes the 
content of the vision.^ 

Visions were not restricted to the time of 
puberty, though those seen then were of the 
greatest importance, and, as illustrated by the 
case of the swaying rock, were not confined to 
deliberate quests. Women were not barred from 
either mode of communication with the world of 
mystery. 

The vision secured by an individual was likely 
to shape the future course of his life : the promise 
that he was to become a famous hunter would 
make him specialize in that direction, the sight of 
some object held in reverence by the members of 
the Mide' society might lead the visionary to seek 
admission, and so forth. 

(c) Mytholoay.---~'SSfhi\Q the number of manitu 
beings was indefinite, embracing at least potentially 
the entire animate and inanimate universe, there 
Avere among them not a few clearly individualized 
and localized deities, some of them doubtless of 
significance only in the theoretical speculations of 
I Kohl, pp. 233-242; JRadm, ‘An Introdiictory Enquiry,' 
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the shamans, while others played a dominant part 
in the everyday life of the people. Of great 
interest is the dualistic conception of a Great 
Spirit or Master of Life, Kitehi-Manitu, opposed 
to an evil divinity, Matchi-Manitu, that controls 
all the had spirits. That missionary influences 
have afiected this belief is the impression of both 
W. Jones and Kadin. On the other hand, it is by 
no means certain that the conception was created 
by Christian doctrine, which may merely have had 
the effect of emphasizing the ethical motive in- 
volved. It is important to note that, while Kitchi- 
Manitu is continually referred to in the sacred 
festivals, he corresponds otherwise to Andrew 
Lang’s notion of an otiose high god, being com- 
pletely overshadowed in practical life by the lesser 
manitus and in mythological folklore by Nenebojo 
(known among the several local groups and in the 
orthography of different writers as Nanabuco, 
Minabojo, Menaboju, etc.). 

Nenebojo, who impressed some observers as an 
inteimediary between the higher deities and man- 
kind, as a sort of Prometheus or Hercules, seems, 
in fact, the supreme figure of Ojibwa mythology. 
Great social and ceremonial institutions were 
traced to him as their founder, and even such 
material possessions as the canoe were derived 
from his inventive genius.' He was miraculously 
conceived through a girl’s facing west contrary to 
her mother’s warnings, and thus falling a j^rey to 
the west wind. He spent his boyhood with his 
grandmother, then began to travel through the 
country, meeting with innumerable adventures in 
the course of his journey in gs. In many of these 
Nenebojo figures as an unscrupulous trickster, 
who stops at nothing to attain his ends. 

Thus, when in need of food he offers to teach the ducks 
a new dance during which they are to close their eyes ; when 
they unsu^ipectinglv obey his instructions, he wrings their 
necks, one after another. 

Frequently, as in the story cited, he is not per- 
mitted to enjoy the fruits of his cunning, but is 
beaten at his own game by some being of superior 
shrewdness. The disharmony between the heroic 
features revealed in some of the myths and the 
dastardly and deceitful character that appears in 
others is not a distinctively Ojibwa prolJiem, but 
presents itself in many of the N. American mytho- 
logies. 

One of the most important tales deals with his exploits 
against the water-spirits, who had slain hia brother (nephew or 
grandson in other \ersions), a fox or wolf, which subsequently 
comes to preside o\er the spirits of the deceased Lying in 
ambush, Nenebojo succeeds in badlj wounding one of the 
enemies’ chiefs, then flays an old woman, puts on her skin, and 
pretends to doctor the patient, whom, of course, he destroys 
The other water-spirits cause a general deluge, which threatens 
to overwhelm him though he flees to the highest summits. He 
constructs a raft, however, and not only saves himself and all 
the animals that he meets, but re-creates the w’orld from a little 
earth brought up by the musk-rat, which he ordered to dive 
for some.3 

Of the other manitus the Thunder is of consider- 
able importance, being the patron of one class of 
shamans, the jessakid (see below'). Four great 
deities are believed to occupy, respectively, the 
four corners of the earth. Finally, mention must 
be made of the Windigo, a term extended in recent 
times to human cannibals, but primarily desiraating 
a race of gigantic ogres who fed on human flesh. 

The Ojibwa conception of a future life is devoid 
of the notion of rew'ard or punishment for earthly 
activities, and centres largely in the picturing of 
serious dangers that menace the soul on its way to 
the spirit land, which lies in the west. 

The souls are obliged to travel along a path in the centre of 
which they are tempted by an enormous strawberry, to eat of 


1 Kohl, p, 34 ; W. Jones, ^ Central Algonkin," p. 145. 

2 H. R. Schoolcraft, The Myth of Hiawatha, Philadelphia, 
1856, pp. 13-51, Algic Researches, New York, 1839, i. 134-174 ; 
Badin, Some Myths and Tales of the Ojibwa of South-eastern 
Ontario, Ottawa, 1914, pp. 1-23 ; Kohl, pp 385-394 


which involves instant destruction. After proceeding for several 
days they encounter a broad river, only partly spanned by 
what appears to be a vibrating log, which bars the way In 
reality it is a snake, and the wanderers are obliged to leap 
across the gap on to its head. If they jump short or fall from 
the budge into the water, they are transformed into toads oi 
fishes , hence the special grief over the death of little children, 
who are deemed unable to make the difficult crossing unless 
escorted by an older friend or relative. 

The goal of the souls is familiar from the accounts 
of seers and of those who have died and come to 
life again, the spirits deeming that their time had 
not yet come and accordingly sending them back 
to earth again. In the land of spirits every one i& 
happy ; there is no strife, labour, or hunting, but 
a continual round of pleasure with drumming, 
singing, and feasting.' 

(a) Shamanism and magic. — During the puberty 
fast the Thunder occasionally blesses an individual 
with the gift of prophecy and certain other supei - 
natural powers. Such persons are known as 
essakids {tclsa ^klwin), and are quite unorganized, 
each practising his profession independently of the 
others. The jessakid foretells the success or mis- 
fortune of hunters and w'arriors, predicts the 
recovery or death of a patient, announces where 
game can be found, whether distant friends are 
yet living, and the like. These prophecies are 
delivered fiom within a roofless, cylindrical, 
chimney-like structure covered with bark or robes. 
When t)ie jessakid had seated himself inside the 
structure, it began to sway violently from side to 
side, and strange voices, interpretea as those of 
the manitus, became audible to the crowd without. 
In addition to the Thunder, the Great Turtle is 
mentioned as a leading spirit in this performance. 
A jessakid also exorcizes demons and, more par- 
ticularly, sucks out pathogenic spirits from the 
patient’s body by means of tubular bones, swallows 
them, and ultimately vomits them out.^ 

Another type of shaman is repiesented by the 
wahano, who likewise become such as the result 
of a vision. They, also, are not organized into a 
society. A wabano furnishes hunting and love 
medicines, hut his distinctive power consists in his 
immunity from the effects of nre and heat, which 
is demonstrated in public performances. A shaman 
of this class will pick up red-hot stones and coals, 
or plunge his hand into a kettle of boiling water 
and extract the head of the animal cooked.* The 
last-mentioned feat is probably historically con- 
nected with the Hot Dance of the Mandan, 
Hidatsa, and Ankara, and part of the Heyoka 
cult of the Dakota. 

A third class of shamans corresponds more closely 
to the ordinary medicine-men. These are medical 
practitioners cognizant of the mysterious curative 
properties of roots and herbs, administered after 
the chanting of sacred incantations. According to 
W. Jones, they also practise the jessakid trick of 
sucking out malignant spirits by the aid of round, 
slender bones.'* 

Magical practices are not by any means the 
exclusive prerogative of a favoured class of shamans. 

I The laity avail themselves in part of the same 
principles, viz. those of sympathetic and imitative 
magic. Thus, when a man desires to bring grief 
upon another, he makes a small image of the 
enemy and pierces its head or heart, causing an 
affliction of that part ; if the desire is to kill, the 
effigy is buried or burned amidst magic spells. A 
corresponding device is employed to ensure success 
in the chase, the game animals being sketched on 

4 Kohl, pp. 214-226; P. Jones, pp. 102-104. 

*W. J. Hoffmann, ‘The Mide'w'iwin or “Grand Medicine 
Society’* of the Ojibwa,’ 7 RBEW [1891], pp. 157 f., 215-255 , W. 
Jones, ‘ Central Algonkin,' p. 145 ; Schoolcraft, Historical and 
Statistical Information respecting the History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States, Phila- 
delphia, 1851-57, i. 388 ff. 

3 Tanner, p. 135 f, ; Hoffmann, p. 156 f , 

4 Hoffmann p. 169 ; W. Jones, ‘ Central Algonkin/ p. 145. 
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bireh-bark ox carved in -wood. The incantations 
associated with these rites beai leference primarily 
to the mythological chaiacter Nenebojo. They, 
as well as the songs of the Mide'wimn, were 
represented pictographically by realistic images 
drawn on birch-bark; these were mnemonic in 
character, a single sign often helping to recall a 
group of ideas and the air of a song.^ Sympathetic 
magic is also used to induce love on the part of a 
beloved woman ; the magician in such a case uses 
carved effigies of himself and his beloved, with 
mysterious powders in bags fastened with a lock 
of hair. By piercing the heart with a needle 
dipped into the several powders, various results 
may be effiected, such as the relenting of the woman 
to the extent of pining for her admirer or her 
punishment for spuming his offers.^ 

While the shamanistic performances hitherto 
treated are manifestations of individual power or 
knowledge, the Mide'wiwin was a secret society, 
composed of hoth men and women. Magical prac- 
tices of the type described above were by no means 
dissociated from this organization, but its special 
function was concerned with life after death. 
Since, according to Ojibwa eschatology, the souls 
of the deceased encounter vaiious dangers, the 
object of the Mide'wiwin is to overcome these 
obstacles by the use of formuice known exclusively 
to the members. Initiation follows only after a 
long period of instruction, and the fees required 
are very considerable. Among some of the Ojibwa 
there are no fewer than four degrees of initiation, 
and from other groups as many as eight are re- 
ported. Foremost among the ntes of initiation is 
the < shooting ceremony,’ in which the leader 
points a medicine-bag at the novice, who falls 
prone upon the ground, rendered unconscious by a 
magic shell that is believed to have entered him. 
When restored to life, he shows his newly-acquired 
powers as a member by similarly shooting those of 
older standing in the society. Admission is sought 


either because of a vision suggesting it to the 
candidate or in order that he may replace an 
individual who died during the time of preparation. 
As Radin points out, the essential secret knoAvledge 
is imparted by the novice’s individual preceptor 
during the preparatory period ; it is then that he 
receives instruction in the specific teachings of the 
Mide'wiwin and leains to interpret the symbolic 
birch-bark records. While the Mide'wiwin is un- 
doubtedly a definite organization, the individual 
element is thus nevertheless of great significance 
^om the subjective point of view.^ From the 
point of view of the tribe at large the Mide'wiwin 
performances constitute the one ceremony of over- 
shadowing importance, comparable to the Sun- 
dance of the Plains. The membership was numer- 
ous, while the unassociated shamans of the other 
groups never comprised more than a few isolated 
individuals. 

(e) VaHous religious practices. — A. number of 
religious practices, while less impressive than the 
rites of the Mide'wiwin and the shamanistic per- 
formances already described, are nevertheless of 
great importance in the daily life of the people- 
In this connexion may be mentioned the constant 
ofiering of tobacco to all sorts of objects viewed 
with religious veneration and sacrifice of dogs at 
religious festivals.^ Like the majority of the 
N. American Indians, the Ojibwa indulged in 
sweat baths, not from purely hygienic motives, 
but as a religious rite accompanied with sacred 
songs.® 

Among the W. Ojibwa the Sun-dance of the 
Plains Indians, though an intrusive feature, was 
prominent. They also had a Windigokan, or 
cannibal cult, shared with the Assiniboin and 
Cree, in which masked clowns performed ludicrous 
rites, expressing the opposite of their intended 
meaning, and exorcized disease-causing demons.'* 

LumaATURB.— This is cited in the footnotes. 

R. H. Lowie. 
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Psychological (E. D. Staebuck), p. 458. 
Introductory and Primitive (P. J. Hamilton- 
Gbiekson), p. 462. 

American (L. H. Gray), p. 465. 

Chinese {R. F. Johnston), p. 466. 
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Hindu.— See Abandonment and Exposure 
(Hindu). 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 473. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 474. 

Roman (A. Souter), p. 475. 

Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), p. 478. 
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OLD AGE (Psychological).— If we should follow 
the custom of dividing life into the traditional 
seven ages, as is not infrequently done, the period 
of old age would cover the last two ages— elderli- 
ness, from about 55 or 60 to about 70 years, and 
senescence, which moves progressively from 70 
towards ‘second childhood and mere oblivion’ 
(E. C. Sanford, ‘Mental Growth and Decay,’ AJPs 
xiil [1902] 426^-449). Both ages are alike in maik- 
ing a decline from the physical vigour and mental 
acumen which characterize the middle years of life. 
The essential underlying condition of the transition 
to the state of has usually been supposed to 
be the decline and, later, the termination of the 
reproductive functions. This notion harmonizes 
many of the phenomena of age, including the fact 
that its inception among women is from five to ten 
years earlier than among men. It has l^en much 
discredited, however, by recent researches. 

I. Symptoms. — In enumerating the marks of 
approaching age it is of the utmost importance 
to distinguish between the fundamental and ac- 


1 Kohl, p, 281 ; Tanner, pp. 174, 1801, S41, 3S1, 
Jones, ‘ Central Alg'onkin-' p. 144. 

3 Kohl, pp. 395-3^47, 


cidental, and between the normal and pathological. 
It has been altogether too common in the discus- 
sions of this period to hit upon the superficial 
changes that easily strike the attention, and to 
overlook the deeper-lying events. Among the 
marks that indicate the normal approach of sen- 
escence are : transfer of interest aAvay from things 
of sense to those of deeper human concern ; moving 
past the technique of science to its higher mean- 
ings (Socrates’ confession in Plato, Phcedo) ; seeing 
things in perspective (Tennyson, in Locksley Hall, 
Sixty Years After) ; lack of originality in discover- 
ing new interests, but greater enthusiasm for old 
ones— even old aversions and pessimisms (Schopen- 
hauer) ; freedom from the stress of passion, and 
the transfer of energy to higher loves (Tolstoi, 
Augustine); fixity of habit of thought, giving, 

1 Hoffmann, pp. 149-300 ; Kohl, pp 41-52 ; W. Jones, ‘Central 

Algonkin,’ p. 146 ; Radin, * The Ritual and Significance of the 
Winnebago Medicine Dance,’ JAFL xxiv. [1911] 149-208; 
Frances Uensmore, ‘Chippewa Music,’ BvZL 45 BE [1910], 
p. 13 ff. * 

2 Kohl, pp. 88, 60. 8 Xb. p. 288. 

f A. Skinner, Political Organization, Cults, and Ceremonies 
of the Plaxns-OjiJnoay and Pla%ns-Cre& Indiaxis, New York, 
1914, pp. 500-511, ‘The Cultural Position of the Plains Ojibway,' 
American AnGiropologist, xpi. [1914] 314-318 
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within a certain range, poise and stability of judg- 
ment (Darwin, Huxley, Kant). 

Age suffers losses, even among the normal, that 
are irrevocable. The senses are less delicate 
Memory for details is gone past recovery. The 
bent form, the shrivelled bulk, the halting step, 
the tremulous hand, the falling teeth, the wrinkled 
skin, the whitened hair, and the corresponding 
internal changes, even within the central nervous 
system, with its disrupted nuclei, its pigmented 
and shrunken tissues, and its depleted cellular 
substance — all these are unmistakable signs of 
physical degeneration, which increases until at 
last the organism must pay its full debt to nature. 

Are these the marks merely of piogressive de- 
generation of the entire personality? Are they 
the characteristics of age, or its necessary accident ? 
Are the relatively few instances of men and women 
who appear to grow in grace, wisdom, and power 
to the very end of life merely the exceptions to the 
rule of senescent decline? Or do they represent 
the norm ? In order to escape a hasty judgment, 
it is well to keep in mind the law of progressive 
variation, among individuals of the same species 
or genus, along with increasing years. During 
fcetal life and early infancy individuals are much 
alike. Heredity and selection have busied them- 
selves cutting off the variants and fixing stable 
lines of inheritance. From babyhood on through 
life there is, however, an ever-increasing departure 
from the central highway of development. In 
other words, the average deviation in the species 
from the norm increases moie and more, until at 
last there are relatively few persons who are true 
to type. Their sparseness is no necessary sign of 
eccentricity. I 

2. The origin of senescence. — A positive answer 
to the questions raised can be approached by rais- 
ing another — Why did old age and death come into 
the world ? Among many of the lower kinds such 
a fate is not always necessary. Single-celled organ- 
isms that propagate themselves by cell-division 
enjoy, barring fatalities, a sort of ten’estrial im- 
mortality. Wtien one organism splits, in order to 
pass on into two others (to the extent that they 
are ‘ others ’), it cannot be said to die, although in 
a sense the original structure disappears, for ‘ there 
is nothing left to bury.’ | 

Living forms soon discovered the utility of union I 
and co-operation. They colonized. The result was : 
an organism. This arose through division of labour | 
among the various ceils, and the consequent special- 
ization of structure and function. Borne of the 
cells wore out faster than others, while many of 
them, as always happens in a democracy, built 
themselves up at the expense of their fellows. 
The colony was soon full of discord. It was, 
furthermore, a charnel-house of worn-out units. 
It had to clean house and start afresh. As a 
colony, it broke up. The organism died. Our 
first result is that ‘ death was the price paid for a 
body ’ (P. Geddes and J. A. Thomson, Mvolution^ 
London, 1911, p. 88). The debt is paid in instal- 
ments; and the period of old age is the time 
allowed for the settlement of all arrears. 

Old age may, however, he interpreted in terms 
of life as truly as in terms of death. Nature as a 
whole seems to behave like an organism, and to 
have a passion for continuance and progress. She 
is full of resources. She is a shrewd bargainer. 
She pawned individual deathlessness for a body, 
hut the body was only a means to an end — that of 
higher biological efficiency. By ‘scrapping’ the 
worn-out organism frequently, and starting afresh, 
there is no sacrifice, if only the successes and ac- 
quirements of each generation can be conserved in 
eveiy succeeding one. This was provided for by 
the fact of heredity, both ‘blood’ and ‘social.’ 


Indeed there is a total gain, since each fiesh in- 
dividual, like Nature herself, having the obsession 
for progress, can profit by its ovm expeiience, dis- 
cover new adjustments, and thus add a little to its 
own original capital. This exchange of individual 
terrestrial immortality for biological conservation 
and improvement lies, surely, at the very heart of 
racial progress. So clear is its truth that an ageing 
person, if only he thinks in terms of life as a whole, 
might, as his end draws near, cheerfully ‘ lay him 
down with a will,’ knowing that his demise is 
part of a plan of higher fulhlment. He could at 
least accept gracefully that which Nature bestows 
graciously. 

Nature’s problem has always been, and is, at 
death to discover ways of saving, from the rubbish 
of the old organism, the elements for the rebuilding 
of a new one, and a better than the old. ^She has 
found no fewer than five ways of sloughing oft old 
bodies and reconstructing along better Imes. All 
five methods centre in the fact of repioduction. 
They stand for a senes of movements biologically 
in two directions, one of which is progressively 
fatal to the cosmic mdividual, while the other is 
progressively beneficial to the race, seemingly at the 
expense of the mdividual. On the one hand, they 
have planted the fact of old age and death so deep 
within the laws of life that among higher kinds it 
is inviolable and irrevocable; on the other hand, 
they are but five discoveries of ways, not only of 
progress, but of the hberation of intellectual and 
spiritual values. The first method is that of ‘ re- 
generation,’ involving dedifterentiation and re- 
juvenescence. By this means of reproduction 
almost any fragment of the original organism 
can reproduce its kind, as when a ‘ cutting ’ from 
a rose-stem or grass-root, or a fragment of an 
earth-worm or planarium, is sufticient for the re- 
generation of a new adult structure true to type. 
The various cells or cell-groups in the organism 
somehow, strangely, completely reftect within 
themselves its entire composite life (accordmg to 
Weismann and his school, the fragments contain 
original, changeless germ-plasm, out of which the 
new organism develops). The sequent or fragment 
goes through a process of reduction or simplifica- 
tion or dedifferentiation, along with increased 
metabolism, and rediscovers the road leading to a 
repetition of the life-cycle. The process of de- 
differentiation, which is an act of ageing, is an 
anticipatory step towards a rejuvenescence. Among 
these kinds senescence is a utility — that of ‘ scrap- 
ping ’ and renewal — though not a necessity. It is 
a function of metabolism. If the relation between 
nutrition and repair, on the one hand, and waste 
and decay, on the other, can be kept constant, the 
age-cycle can be eliminated, and terrestrial im- 
mortality is attained. C. M. Child has kept^?a«^ 
aria velata, whose life-cycle, with abundant feed- 
ing, is three or four weeks, in a state of perpetual 
youth, by giving them a quantity of food just 
sufficient to pi event reduction, and not sufticient 
to permit growth (Child, Senescence and Bejumn- 
escence, Chicago, 1915, p. 167 f.). At the end of 
three years the animals showed all the signs of 
health and youth, and none of the marks of age. 

Three other methods of i eproduccion, which pro- 
gressively emphasize the life-cycle, are ‘budding,’ 
‘ sporialation,^ and ‘parthenogenesis’ (g^.-y.), the 
first two being asexual, and the other standing at 
the parting of the ways between the several lower 
types of perpetuation of the species and the highest 
mode, the sexual. 

Many of the lower species have employed the 
sexual "mode of reproduction on occasion, as when 
the aphis multiplies its numbers all the summer 
long by parthenogenesis, and then, in autumn, 
leaps the winter by the aid of sex. But now at 
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last have come the species that have burned all 
bridges behind them, and have depended solely 
upon the one biologically successful^ method of re- 
production. Up to the time of implicit dependence 
upon sexual reproduction Natuie was more con- 
cerned With the amount of life in the world than 
with its quality. Henceforth she prized quality 
even at the expense of amount. 

There have been many gains from depending ex- 
clusively at last upon the accident of sexual repro- 
duction. Important among them is the increased 
variation among olfspring that has resulted from 
the crossing of strains through mating, and conse- 
quently the enrichment of the individual, and also 
indefinitely greater adaptation from generation to 
generation. But the supreme advantage has arisen 
through the complete establishment of the life- 
cycle ending in old age and death. Out of this 
smgle biological fact have radiated innumerable 
resultants, most of them representing the lines of 
liberation of essentially all the higher mental and 
spiritual values that make man that which he dis- 
tinctively is. Among the gains, in addition to the 
priceless one of starting each generation with a 
clean slate and also with the refined and corrected 
wisdom of the race as its dowiy, are the following : 
the care of offspring, resulting in the spirit of 
kindliness ; warm-bloodedness and increased meta- 
bolism, with corresponding mental alacrity and 
acumen ; helpless ba%hood and lengthened infancy, 
demanding even greater love, wisdom, and purpose ; 
colonization, in the family and larger groups, and 
the full birth of sympathy, co-operation, and other 
social virtues ; the habit of adjustment, the habit 
of learning, the habit of growth, which contam the 
secret of pro|;ress and development. Progressively, 
among all kinds above the protozoa, terrestrial im- 
mortfidity has been sacrificed for sympathy, intel- 
ligence, and appreciation. 

Old age, as the termination of the physiological 
cycle, has gained psychologically in many ways : 
enrichment to itself, through giving its wisdom 
back to the rising generation ; greater eagerness 
to make the most of life while it lasts ; in facing 
the fact of change and dissolution the more carefid 
re-evaluation of all values in the quest of the 
changeless; the intensification of values, as the 
individual is caught between life and death, be- 
tween love and sorrow. Other mental compensa- 
tions centre in the fact of senile rejuvenescence, 
and will be described below. 

3. Causes of old age. — It has ever been one of 
the lively problems of physiology to determine the 
direct contributing factors involved in bodily de- 
cline. None of the theories seems as yet altogether 
satisfactory. Most of them are but statements in 
other words of the fact of senility, or of the accom- 
panying conditions of old age, rather than of 
underlying causes. 

It is dae to the wearing out of the organism (Lotze, Micro- 
mmrns, Eng', tr., Edinburgh, 1897, i. 60-62); to a ‘vital 
fement^ in the organism (0. Butschli, ‘Gedanken uber 
Lehen nnd Tod,* Zoolog. Aiizeiger, xv. (1892]); to a pro- 
gressive decrease m the metabolism of the bodv (A Buhler, 
‘Alter und Tod,’ Biolog. Centralhlatt, xiv. [1904]); to ‘greater 
stability of the orgamsm along with decreased dynamic activity ' 
(Child, p. 459) ; to the incapacity of cells to reproduce for re- 
ijlacement of wom-out tissues (A. Weismann, V^bcr Lehen und 
rod, Jena, 1884, Das Keimplasma, do. 1892) ; to mcreased cell- 
differentiation at the expense of recuperation (H. 8. Jenmncs 
Popular Science MarUhCy, Ixxx. (19121 5681.); to the increSji 
and differentiation of the cytoplasm of cells at the expense of 
nuclear siilwtance (C S. Minot. The Problem of Age, Groivth 
and Death, New York, 1908). There is a bewildering array of 
other ‘causes,’ entangling themselves with biological repro- 
duction, chemical inhibitors, colloidal substrata, and auto- 
catalyzers. 

Whatever he the more intimate processes in- 
volved, it seems clear that senescence isaccompanied 
by a break-down of the physiological mechanism 
at some vital spot. It is well known that the 


brain substance is intimately concerned in the pro- 
cess (H. H. Donaldson, The Groivth of the Brainy 
New York, 1909, ch. xvii . ; M. Miihlmann, ‘ Bei- 
trage zur Frage nach der Ursache des Todes,’ Arch, 
fur Path. (Virchow), cxv. [1914]) and that it suffers 
a disappearance of nuclei and a depletion of cyto- 
plasmic substance. 

One of the most highly popularized notions is 
that of E. Metchnikoff {The Nature of Man, Eng. 
tr., London, 1903, The Prolongation of Eng. 
tr., do. 1907). Senility is due, according to 
Metchnikoff, to the auto-intoxication of the organ- 
ism through poisoning from the hacterise cultured 
chiefly (for man) in the superfluous sack, the large 
intestine. As a result of the poisoning, the phago- 
cytes, or white corpuscles of the blood, are diverted 
from their normal function of protection against 
the invasion of harmful hacterise, and themselves 
attack the tissues of muscles, bones, arteries, and 
brain, bringing about their final destruction. The 
theory has found small acceptance so far among 
biologists. Old age is clearly an older fact 
biologically than Metchnikoff treats under that 
caption. 

Perhaps the most intimate and minutely critical 
study of the problem to date is that of C. M. Child. 
He shows that senescence is relatively independent 
of sexual reproduction, and that both are organi- 
cally bound up as utilities within the biological 
processes, whidh move rhythmically through a neat 
balancing of the processes of expenditure and re- 
cuperation, of differentiation and dedifferentiation, 
of progression and regression, combined with an 
act of rejuvenescence. 

‘Death is the inevitable end of the process of senescence 
when regression and rejuvenescence do not occur’ (p. 461). 

4. Interpretation of the state of age.— As seen 
and felt n:om within, what meanings and values 
really characterize the last years of life? The 
answers are varied in the extreme. In boldest 
outline it will be sufficient to mention three types 
of attitude, the first two more or less fatalistic, 
the third genial, perhaps idealistic. 

{a) Degeneration. — Tne marks of senescence are 
physiological disintegration and mental decline. 
This conception draws largely from the two sources 
of physiology and pathology. It is true in the 
majority of instances of senility. The various 
powers or functions do not age equally rapidly 
among themselves (Minot, p. 249), nor are any two 
persons alike in the date, rate, or order of weaken- 
ing. There is, accordingly, a vast variety of 
spiritual attitudes of senescents towards the ap- 
proaching state of age. 

Classic instances are : graceful acceptance of the result by 
Cicero in de Senectute ; the superior disregard of death by 
Epicurus ; the Stoic acceptance of the order of Nature by Marcus 
Aurelius ; the pathetic disillusionment about the vanity of all 
things by the writer of Ecclesiastes ; the warm sunset after- 
glow in Over the Teacups (1890) of Oliver Wendell Holmes ; the 
frank pessimism of C. R. E. von Hartmann, whose soul finds 
consolation in a ‘ philosophy of the unconscious ’ (Philosophy of 
the Unconscious, Eng it., London, 1884); and the sombre 
passion of the tragically musical dirge of Matthew Arnold, who 
finds at the close of the act of ‘groiving old’ * a hollow ghost,' 

‘ immured in the hot prison of the present,’ adding ‘ month to 
month with weary pam ’ (Growing Old). 

Unless there is found some new centre around 
which later life reconstructs itself, or some old love 
or present enthusiasm or new hope that springs up, 
the usual outcome of senescence is a total decline 
of body and mind. On the pathology of senility 
there has grown up an extended literature .(see 
DPhPy s.v. ‘Senescence’; also J. Notzli, uber 
Dementia Senilisy Zurich, 1895). 

(6) Peversion, or retrogression, leading to a 
^second childhood.^ — This theory is a refinement 
of the preceding through discovering a law which 
seeks to determine the nature of senescent decline, 
some of its stages, and its final quality. The law 
IS that the procedure from the period of highest 
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power, efficiency, and insight of the forties and 
fifties is the exact reversal, step by step, of the 
processes of upbuilding from childhood to the height 
of attainment. A convenient comparison, though 
something more than a mere analogy, since it 
suggests a fundamental law of development, is that 
of the growth of a fruit-bearing tree. It first 
shows a stalk or trunk, then branches and leaves ; 
soon it bears blossoms without fruit, then fruit, 
and finally a rising curve of quantity of fruit. 
The fruitage then begins to decline; then come 
blossoms without fruit, leaves without blossoms, 
leafless twigs, twigless branches, and at last only 
a trunk, which stands as a relic of a departed glory 
and a symbol of a completed cycle. 

There is much in the psychology and the patho- 
logy of old age to fortify this law. T. Ribot has 
shown that in the diseases of the will * dissolution 
always follows the inverse order of evolution,’ and 
that ‘ the complex manifestations of will disappear 
before the simpler ones, and the more simple ones 
before automatic activity’ {The, Diseases of the 
WHlj Eng. tr., Chicago, 1896, p. 114). He has 
demonstrated a similar law in maladies of memory 
{Les Maladies de la mtmoire^ Paris, 1881, p. 119 ff.). 
It is a matter of common observation that very old 



tremely vivid. It is more than a figure of speech 
that designates extreme old age as a ‘ second child- 
hood.’ 

In so far as this law of reversion is true, it is 
clear that the quality of mentality of extreme age, 
and of its pathologies, will be determined by the 
release of those instincts and impulses that are 
biologically old, and by those tastes and aptitudes 
peculiar to the early years of each individual. 

(c) Rejuvenescence and the attainment of full 
spiritual majority. — The conviction has been rather 
wide-spread that the maturest wisdom and the 
highest spiritual satisfactions belong to the closing 
years of life. Indeed, a considerable number of 
the world’s most productive geniuses have borne 
testimony to that fact. In early India it appears 
that the fourth and last stage of life was regarded 
as the choicest of all periods, and was anticipated 
with eagerness (Max Miiller, Three Lectures on the 
Veddnta Philosophy^ London, 1894, pp. 18-20). 
This notion has been most successfully immortal- 
ized in the familiar lines of Rabbi Ben Ezra, of 
Robert Browning. 

Are the instances of sober, creative old age the 
exceptions that prove the rule of senile degenera- 
tion, or do they obey a higher law ? Is the renewed 
spiritual serenity that often attends extreme age 
born out of a gratuitous optimism, or is it the 
natural flavour of a ripened insight ? The answer 
to these questions has many conditions. Has one 
by good fortune, or by the grace of a good judg- 
ment, found and kept ‘ the middle way,’ * the golden 
mean,’ ‘ the straight and narrow way,^ that leads 
progressively onward? The chances are against 
it. It seems to be the rule that, after the passing 
of the middle years of productivity, men and 
women fall into something of a slough of despond. 
Do they then look backward, and seek to cultivate 
still the athletic powers, the mental acumen, and 
the lively sentiments of the glorious middle years 
of life? That way leads to despair and defeat. 
Do they, on the contrary, look onward to the 
pleasures and satisfactions peculiar to old age? 
Much depends, apparently, on the mental atti- 
tude in such matters. Often the secret of deliver- 
ance from the valley of discoui'agement lies in a 
wrestling of soul, like that of Tolstoi, when he had 
completed his first successful career, to gain a hold 
upon the things of permanent worth and value. 
Then began the real Tolstoi. If one can safely 


‘ cross the dead-line ’ that lies in the bottom of the 
valley, then the hUls of a higher perfection rise 
more clearly into view. 

There are a good many lines of evidence, apart 
from the biographical and autobiographical, that 
there may be a genuine rejuvenescence in ex- 
treme age, with a rebirth upon higher levels of 
mentality. 

(1) Delayed senescence of the central nervous 
system. — The central nervous system, the mechan- 
ism particularly concerned with mentality, is the 
most stable tissue of the body. Its cells persist 
throughout life. It resists exhaustion even at the 
expense of other tissues. It is the last to give 
way under starvation. It has a delayed senescence 
as compared with the rest of the organism. The 
rest of the bodily functions have been placed pro- 
^essively, biologically, at the disposal of the brain 
for a copious supply of blood, to furnish it wifch 
nourishment, and to wash it free of toxic products 
through a generous supply of adrenaline. Towards 
the close of life the central neural processes become 
the ruling power in the original demociacy of 
functions. 

(2) Mental rejuvenescence. — Just as among lowei 
organisms some fragment of the body can be a 
nucleus for the re- centring of all the life processes 
in a new young creature true to type, so in a grow- 
ing individual it is possible for a functionally young 
part of the mechanism to form a centre of healthy 
reconstruction, giving a fresh lease of life. So true 
is this law that Child remarks : 

‘ These experiments leave no basis for the contention that the 
organism or the cell cannot become young after it has once 
undergone senescence, and that the only source of youth is an 
undifferentiated germ-plasm ’ (p. 179) 

The central nervous system, which has resisted 
most successfully the processes of decline, becomes 
naturally the centre of reformation. The conse- 
quence is a fresh psychic release. From this stand- 
oint one can understand better the successive re- 
irths after pessimisms of Goethe, who wrote to 
Zeller in his eighty-third year : 

‘ r am deliglited to find that even at my great age, ideas come 
to me, the pursuit and development of which would require a 
second life ’ (for a stndv of Goethe’s old age see Metchnikoff , 
pp. 27G-SQ0). 

(8) Refinement, in the new nucleus, of original 
endowments. — ^It is evident from the foregoing 
that the secret of senile rejuvenescence, when it 
occurs, is the formation of a new nucleus of self- 
hood on higher levels of mentality. It arises in 
part from the refinement, or ‘ sublimination,’ of 
native instincts and impulses. In the case of 
Swedenborg, e.g., the condition of * crossing the 
dead-line’ and of progressive renewal duringlater 
years seems to have been the re-awakening and 
release, on spiritual levels of his nature, of the two 
native instincts of self-regard, resulting in a sense 
of divine leadership, and of sex, which culminated 
in the passion of ‘divine love.’ The ingx*edients 
which enter into the final complex of refined in- 
stincts and secondary characters, that constitute 
the final * spiritualized ’ self -hood, vary greatly in 
different individuals. 

(4) Enrichments through contact with life and 
through conservation of experiences. — Each person 
at any point in his career is ‘ part of all he has 
met.’ If the course of his life has proceeded 
normally, the stream of life widens, the judgments 
are more tried and trustworthy, the perspective 
clearer, with each succeeding stage. Even the sub- 
conscious experiences, fron^ earliest childhood 
throughout, it has been amply proven, are in- 
delibly stamped upon the character, and are ‘ con- 
served’ as active elements in later mentality 
(consult, e.g., Morton Prince, The Unconscious, 
Kew York, 1914). Furthermore, the processes 
of selection and rejection, of discrimination and 
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association, of anulysis and synthesis — in short, the 
gaining of wisdom through experience — go on as 
truly in the subconscious life as in the conscious. 
Senescence, accordingly, may enjoy the cumulative 
wisdom of the years. 

As has been mdicated, the progress towards ex- 
treme age is marked by the piogressive suppression, 
in reverse order, of later acquisitions. The first 
rejections are, therefore, those things that are 
relatively secondary, accidental, and accessory ; 
but they have not been weakened until they have 
poured their riches into the channels of expression 
and thought that aie more primary and funda- 
mental. On the basis of the initial and original, 
enriched by all later acquisitions, life is siinpli- 
fied and clarified; its wisdom is a disciplined 
insight into that which has the more abiding 
worth. The dross is thrown off ; ‘ what remains is 
gold.’ 

(6) Itec&ntring the personal life within the bio- 
logical The return to a ‘ second childhood,’ 

transfigured and spiritualized, as it now is through 
its contact with life, is, at the same time, a return 
to the central highway of racial progress. There 
is a profound truth in the statement of Havelock 
Ellis that the progress from childhood to maturity 
is a growth in degeneration {Man and Womanly 
London, 1914, p. 26). It is equally true that the 
movement towards normal old age is a progress in 
the direction of the biologically stable and the 
psychologically fit. 

The foregoing facts, seen in relation, show that 
the losses in advancing from the sixties to the 
eighties or nineties, may be so far counter-balanced 
hy gains as to leave a clear profit. An analogy 
will help. The fineness and accuracy of the special 
senses improve, on the average, through childhood 
years, and reach their highest point during the 
middle teens. From that point on thei e is a gradual 
decline in sensory efficiency during the late teens 
and twenties. Nature has been bartering that 
sort of skill for the more profitable acquisition of 
guidance by ideas. Shall we not say that she has, 
at a much later period, exchanged knowledge for 
insight, and insight for the appreciation of spintual 
values ? 

The entire meaning of normal senescence, its re- 
juvenescence, and its transfiguration, is fittingly 
symbolized in the following confession of Wa-su- 
Luta, a Sioux Indian of 83 yeans, that the Rev. 
Dr. A. McG. Beede, of Cannon Bell, N. Dakota, 
has allowed the writer to use from his large collec- 
tion : 

‘I was getting old/ said Wa-su-Luta, ‘I wanted the Living 
Ones (Woniga) to come to me and give me new life. I was dis- 
couraged, 1 had been a wif'hed man, worse than men were 
before the white man came. I v ent out on to a hill and prayed 
“Great Spirit, pitv me and make me new’ before I die”” I 
prayed this over and over until I v/as discouraged. Then a bird 
came near me and sang, “ Eas>, easy, easy,” I thought awhile 
and then I said, “If it is so eai,>, it must be something that a 
child may do.” So 1 let the child-man in me come out of me. 
When I saw the child-man that was there by my side, he looked 
80 sinless and happy that I cried. Then the Livmg Ones came 
floating over the hill like undulatmg zephyrs (Wasicu). New 
life came into me- I could see Great Spint’s kingdom. I saw 
His home everywhere in the Earth and Heavens, the same as 
my grandfather saw it before they imtiated him into the White 
Lodge. I was glad.* 

The third, or optimistic, view of old age is clearly 
more than an apologetic for the seeming richness 
and serenity of the riper years. Only a mechan- 
istic or materialistic philosophy could look upon 
the end of life without finding in it a possible rich 
compensation. If one combines the conception of 
old age viewed simply in the personal life with the 
notion, to wdiicli the entire developmental scheme 
bears much evidence, that, in the world order, 
spiritual values are being conserved, it is evident 
why the ‘ declining years ’ are so often approached 
in a spirit of gratitude for their profounder satisfac- 


tions, and of renewed consecration to a Higher 
Wisdom. 

Litbeaturb.— See the works cited throughout. 

Edwin D. Staebitck. 

OLD AGE (Introductory and Primitive).— 
I, Variance of view as to the old. — ^ There is,’ 
writes Sir Henry Maine, ^ ‘ a story of a New Zealand 
chief who, questioned as to the fortunes of a 
fellow-tribesman long ago well known to the 
inquirer, answered, “He gave us so much good 
advice that we put him mercifully to death.” The 
reply, if it was ever given, combines the two views 
which barbarous men appear to have taken at dif- 
ferent times of the aged. At first they are use- 
less, burdensome, and importunate, and they fare 
accordingly. But at a later period a new sense of 
the value of wisdom and counsel raises them to 
the highest honour. Their long life comes to he 
recognised as one way of preserving experience.’ ^ 
It seems, however, to he hardly accurate to regard 
these views as respectively earlier and later in point 
of time, for in not a few instances they co-exist. 
It is not the number of their years that determines 
the position of the aged, but the degree of their 
weakness and helplessness. So long as they can 
work and fight, they have little to fear ; but, so 
soon as they become unfitted for these pursuits, 
longer life is a calamity, unless their family and 
clan regard the value of their wisdom as outweigh- 
ing the burden of their support. It is the advance 
of culture that first ameliorates their lot. But 
this law of progress, if law it can be called, is suh- 
i ject to many important exceptions. Sometimes 
the restless nomad, dependent upon scanty means 
of support, and feeling, by reason of his manner 
of life, the full weight which the maintenance and 
conveyance of the sick and old impose upon him, 
treats them with care and listens to them with 
respect. And sometimes peoples on a far higher 
lane of civilization than his neglect, ill-use, and 
espise them.® In short, the treatment accorded 
[ to old age differs widely in different cases. It is 
I affected by many influences, such as the natural 
; disposition of a people, the circumstances of its 
daily life, and the nature of its religious views. 
Sometimes more than one of these elements are 
found in conjunct operation, and sometimes a 
diversity of usage prevails among near neighbours 
or even within a single people. 

Thus, certain tribes in Central Africa show every kindness to 
the ag-ed in o^der to secure their p:ood will after death, while 
adjo’ning tubes cast ouc iheir old people as food foi wild 
beasts i A siiuilar dueigrence is found among the Banaka aiid 
Bapuku— peoples of the Cameroons— who treat old people well, 
w hile some of the neighbouring tribes spear or abandon them ^ 
Some of the Namaquas are kindly to the aged and infirm, while 
otheis, w’hen thej are about to change their camp, put their old 
fathers and mothers into small enclosures of bushes, w'lih some 
food and water, and leave them there to die 6 Again, A- Mac- 
kenzie,'? in writing of the Chippewas, says that the practice of 
abandoning the old and feeble was not in general u^c , and a 
somewhat similar statement is made regarding the Carios a 
2 . Respect and kindliness towards the old. — By 
1 Dissertatimis on Early Law and Customy London, 1883, 
p. 23 f. 

2 ‘This seems the best explanation of the vast authority 
which, in the infancy of civilisation, was assigned to assemblies 
of aged men, independently of their physical power or military 
prow'ess ’ {ib. p. 24) Maine cites Freeman as givmg ‘ a long list 
of honorific names belonging to classes or institutions, which 
indicate the value once set by advancing societies on the judg- 
ment of the old. Among them are. Senate, yepovtrCtx (the 
Spartan Senate), fiTj/ioyepovres (its Homeric equivalent), TTpicr^^is 
Ambassadors), Ealdorman, Elder, Presbyter, Monseigneur, 
Seigneur, Sire, Sir, and Sheikh* {ib. p. 23) See art. Social 
Oegabtzahon. 

8 H. Schurtz, MUrsklmsen und Mannerbiinde. Berlin, 1902, 

p. 56f. 

* F. S. Arnot, Garenganze^y London, 1889, p, 78, note. 

® S. R Steinmetz, Becktsverhaltnisse von eingeborenen 
Volkem in Afnka mid OzeanieUy Berlin, 1003, p 41. 

6 J. Campbell, Trauelz in S. A/rica^y London, 1815, p. 428 

7 Voyages . . . through N. America ... in 1789 and 179S, 
London, 1801, p cxxviit. 

^L. de Poircy, Hist, naturelle et morale des Antilles de 
lAmiriq^y ed. 0- de Rochefort, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 665. 
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3. Influence of nomadic life on treatment of the 
old. — Eyre observes of the tribes mth which he 
was acquainted that, while the blind and infirm 
were well treated when young, they were left to 
perish as soon as age added to the burden of caring 
for them.^ This change of attitude has been 
observed to prevail among many nomadic peoples, 
and, indeed, is an almost necessary consequence of 
their habits of life. 

Thus, the Sioux and Assiniboins abandoned those who were 
no longer able to follow the wanderings of their tribe: and it 
seems that a similar practice ^\as followed by the ■^^^n^etaree‘^, 
Ricaras, and others, who, when living in s^-'U-ed Mn.».ge“, 
treated their old people with kindness 2 Catlm observes that 
this custom was common to all the tnbes who roamed the 
prairies it was followed by many of the northern Indians ;* 
and it was found not only among the nomadic Ahts, but among 
those who were settled on the coaat.5 in Botuma the aged 
were well cared for, hut, as soon as they were seized with ill- 
ness, they were much neglected, and even allowed to die un- 
noticed;® the Lenguas attend to their old people with care, 
except in cases of incurable sickness, when, after they have 
employed in vain every means of cure, they abandon or even 
strangle them 7 The Eskimos of Greenland do not exhibit any 
pronounced reverence for the aged. They honour them so long 
as they are able to work, and are subject to their influence if 
they have sons and were good hunters in their day. Even a 
woman of advanced years, if she has able-bodied sons, is 
respected. But, when men or women become too old to take 
care of themselves, they receive scant consideration, and are 
sometimes even treated with ridicule.® A similar account is 
given of the Thonga of B. Africa.® 

4. Place of the old in tribal ceremonies. — In 

numerous instances the old people of a tribe take 
a prominent part in the performance of its cere- 
monies.^*^ 

Thus Kosa boys, after they have undergone circumcision, are 
instructed by an old man as to their duties as tribesmen , U and, 
m the case of the Larakia tribe near Port Darwin, the old men 
school the youths on their arriving at puberty in endurance, 
by imposing on them hea^y tasks accompanied with kicks and 
blo\vs.i 2 An old w oman plajs an important rflle in the puberty 
rites observed b^ the girls of the Tanganyika plateau, ^3 and 
ornaments the marriageable girls of the Abiponcs b 3 pricking 
the skm with thorns and rubbing ashes into the bleeding 
wounds. 


into the Interior of JB. Austroiia, London, 1838, ii. 340 ; art. 
Ethics ani> Morality (Australian). 

2 Eyre, li. 332 See A. Oldfield, ‘On the Aborigines of Aus- 
tralia,’ Trans, of the Ethnological Society, new ser , in. [1865] 
248 ; J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, 

p. 62. 

2M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the Source of the Mis- 
sovrt River, London, 1815, :i. ^21 

3 G Catlm, Letters and Sot*'S cn the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the S. American Indians, London, 1841, p. 216 f ; 
see art. Abandonment and Exposure. 

* In writing of the Chippewas, A. Mackenzie {Voyages, p. 
cxxviii) attnbutes their abandonment of old people to the 
necessities of a wandering life ; J. Jjong ( Voyages and TraveU 
of an Indian Interpreter and Trader, London, 1791, p. 74 f.) 
states that they tomahawked them, thinking that, in so doing, 
they were sending them to a better country, where their 
strength would be renewed, and they would be able to hunt 
again with all the \ igour of youth. Cf. S. Hearne, A Journey 
. . to the Northern Ocean, do 1795, p. 345 f , cf. p. 202 f. 

5G, M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, London. 
1868, p. 256 f. 

6 J. S. Gardiner, ‘ The Natives of Botuma,' JAI xxvii [1893] 
40S. 

7 W, B. Grubb, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
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Berlin, 1907, p. 101 ; J. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Super- 
stitions, and Religions of S. Aincaa Tribes,' JAI xix, [1889-90] 
264 L ; H. Zache, ‘Sitten und Gebrauche der Suaheli,' ZTJSxxxi. 
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5. Special employments of the old, —In some 
cases special employments are assigned to the aged 
when they are no longer able to fight or engage in 
hard work. 

Thus, among some of the Californian tnbes the old warrior 
has to carry as best he can without assistance the game which 
his son has killed, or is compelled to do menial work under the 
superintendence of the women.^ In Ceram the old man who 
can no longer work acts as the nurse of little children ; 2 and by 
order of one of the Yncas such a person was employed to scare 
birds from the crops 3 

As to the place of old people in the organization 
of primitive society see art. Social Organiza- 
tion. 

6, Contempt and ill-treatment of the old, — In 

some instances old age is despised. 

Thus, among the Hupa, Porno, and Gallinomero tribes of 
California the aged were treated with the grea^-e^t '’ortumely.4 
At Tahiti no respect is a^'ceidccl to old poo; le Tlic\ are 
thrust aside and receive hiUe aiieiition '» Jo I'lj’ ili< \ cvcite 
contempt:® and in some of ibc Solomon Island'- ci,o\ ire, a'oi.g 
with the Sick, the objects of rid'cule “ Trie J.iiipsarp s-aid to bo 
unduhful to their agedparrntt- and a ‘■1 mi 'ar account is given 
of the Yakuts, among whom parent'- ar-o .Lfo decrepit and of 
feeble understanding are especially the object of ill-treatment.® 
The Kagoro show little reverence for age except in the case of 
their chief and an important official (meakwap), who administers 
ordeals and leads them in all sacred ceremonies ; 10 the Bechu- 
anas 11 and the Indians of British Guiana despise old people 
In some cases the old suffer from mere neglect ; 
in others they are cruelly used, abandoned, or even 
killed. 

By the Kutchins of the Yukon they are simply neglected ,13 
among the Ba-Huana they are often subject to ill-treatment 
By the Yahgan of Cape Horn they are often much neglected 
and even cruelly handled, and, in some instances, they have 
been k^ed by their own children who had grown weary of 
tending them.35 At Huahme the aged received little attention 
in illneas, many died as much from hunger as from disease, 
and sometimes, if there was but faint prospect of their recovery , 
they were clubbed to death, speared, or bnned alive.i® In the 
Island of Pines all aged and decrepit persons, and those who 
were suffering from protracted illness, w’ere either put to death 
b\ their relatives or coineved to one of the small islands and 
left to starve ,3” and in olden times the Koryaks killed all their 
aged parents.!® The Corannas, like the Bushmen, expose their 
old people to be devoured by wild beasts.!® The Bechuanas pay 
so little regard to them that they are sometimes allowed to 
starve or to be eaten by dogs the Damaras kill useless and worn 

out people, and even sons smother their sick fathers 2! A very 
acco’mt ’« given of the Nutkas,22 and of the Gallinomeros 
of (>M ago. is but little respected among the 

Tibetans of Kokonor. Indeed, it is by no means an infrequent 
case when the son kills the father who has become a burden. 24 
At Fazolq on the Blue Nile old people were buried alive , and 
the same custom is said to have existed among the Negro 


! S. Powers, ‘Tribes of California,’ Contributions to N. 
American EthTwlogy, Washington, 1877, in. 118 f., 169. 

3 Schulze, ‘ tJber Ceram und seine Bewohner,’ ZE ix. [1877] 
121 . 

3 Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, 
pt. 1 ., ed. 0. R. Markham (Hakluyt Society), London, 1869-ri, 
li. 205. 

4 Powers, 111 . 118 f., 169, 178. Among the southern Californian 
tribes the youths were taught to \ eneraie old age {NR 1 390) 

5 J. Wi,'. -n, 3fis?t'-‘nar->. Voyage, p 362. 

® T. 'Williams and J. Calvert, Fi)t and the Fijians^, ed. G. S. 
Rowe, London, 1858, i. 183. 

7 B. Thurnwald, ‘F — Eingeborenenrechte der 
Sudsee.'ZFRlFxxi 

8 J. Scheffer, The •' / */,'■' Eng. tr., Oxford, 1674, 

p. 14. 

®W. G. Sumner, ‘The Yakuts,’ JAI xxxi. [1901] 76; see 
Ozaplicka, p. 161. 

A. J. N. Tremearne, ‘Notes on the Kagoro and other 
Nigerian Head-Hunters,’ JRAl xlii. [1912] 141, 189 

!! J. Campbell, Ttaiels in S. Africa ... a second Joum&y, 
London, 1822 , 11 210. 

13 E. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1888, p 224 , see Sohomburgk, li. 320. 

!3 AR 1 . 131, note 224 

!4Torda.^ and Jovee, ‘Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba- 
Huana,’ JAI xxxiri. [190b] 292 

15 Bridges, p. 176. 

1® W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1830, ii. 281 f. 

17 A. Oheyne, Descrip, of Islands i7i the W. Pacific Ocean, 
London, 1852, p. 8. 

18 Czaplicka, p. 150. i® Campbell, n. 235, 276. 

30/&.I1 210. 

31 Andersson, p. 197 f. ; F. Galton, The Narr. of an Explorer 
in Tropical S. Africa, London, 1853, p. 112. 

32 W. 0. Grant, ‘Description of ^ucouver’s Island/ n/RGN 
xxvn. [1857] 304. 

23 Powers, p. 178. 

34 WL W. Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas, London, 1891, p. 
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tribes south of Kordofan.i it is said to be the practice of a 
dwarfish people in Timor for sons to force their agfed fathers to 
30 m a foray, and, having- slain them in combat, to claim the 
reward for their heads.^ 

7. Voluntar^r death of the old.—The burden of 
old age is felt in many instances to render longer 
life so undesirable that the aged ask to be put to 
death or at all events are content to die at the 
hands of their relatives. 

Among the Payaguas of Brazil men offered themselves to be 
buned alive when weary of life by reason of old age, decrepi- 
tude, illness, or tedium.3 Among the Koryaks death at the 
hands of their fellow-tribesmen was accepted as the natural 
end of life and in N. America the aged of the praine tribes 
acquiesced in their abandonment.® In some of the northern 
islands of the Solomon gro ip those who are too old to work or 
fight are pci 10 deiirn, a-, l\ seems, with their own consent.^ 
The hurj :"g ahve of parents who had become burdensome was 
01 liL’’ occurrence among the Fijians,*^ and was under- 

ia,ken at tne instance of the old people themselves, who thought 
that, if they died while vigorous, they w'ould be vigorous in the 
future life .8 Among the Indians to the west of Hudson Bay 
those who were too old to support themselves requested their 
children to strangle them, A grave was dug, m which the old 
man placed hmiself, and, when he had signified that he was 
ready, two of his children strangled him with a thong.9 In 
Fate, one of the New Hebrides, the agfed were buried alive at 
their own request. It was even considered a disgrace to the 
family of an aged chief that he should meet his end in any 
other manner.io A somewhat different account is given of the 
fate of the old at Malekula, another island of the same group. 
There a person who is old and decrepit is informed that his or 
her burial will take place on a certain day. Sometimes he or 
pv - 5 ^ 'I - -I . f - (i • ■ ot 1 2 f’-: i h * ''iro bunal.i^ In 

y j i. ' I ■ 1 I - I-. ■. d 'e s and aged are 

buned alive out of kindness. It is a common thing for them to 
beg their friends to put them out of their misery,i 2 The Caribs, 
at the request of their parents, slew them, brbev ig iha. they 
did a good work in delivering them from i te wer.r.iess and 
misery of old age. The practice was not, however, a general 
one.13 Among some of the tribes of Florida children killed 
their parents on the ground that they were useless and a 
burden to themselves, and considered that in so acting they 
showf d a oort of rf bg’O 's a^^d a^e^’t on The Hottentora 

ahi ’ don a^ed and b*- nit — i»oi-or so liiat they may not Imger 
on in m ''cry.i® V,u'i tbe Ci-’i'cch’^ voluntary death is a 
regular custom. The old peop''e are killed at their own request 
by some near relative b\ stabbing, strangulation, or shooting. 
Before the ceremony of killing a formula is pronounced, after 
which no retreat is possible because the spirits have heard tl.c 
promise and will punish its v lolation. Natural death is the 
work of evil spirits (kelet), and these are escaped by voluntary' 
death ; and those who have ended life m this way have the best 
abode in the future lif e.i® This voluntary death is said to pre- 
vail aniong the Eskimos of the Alaskan shore,i7 and was practised 
by the natives of Kamtschatka 18 and the Yakut.^9 

8. Cannibal practices in regard to the old, — In 

many instances old people are not only killed, but 
eaten. 

The stock instance of this practice is that of the Battak of 
Sumatra, who, accoiding to Leyden, eat their parents when 
aged and infirm, not so much to gratify their appetites as to 
perform a pious ceremony. When a man becomes old and 


1 R. Lepsius, Letters from Egvpt^ Ethiopia, and the Peninsula 
of Sinai, tr L and J. B. Horner, London, 1853, p 202. 

2 H. 0. Forbes, * On Some of the Tribes of Timor,’ JAI idii. 
£1883-84] 407. 

3 R Southey, Rist. of Brazil^ London, 1817-19, m 619, citing 
Jaboatao, Pream. § 24. 

4P. Sartori, ‘Die Sitte der Alien- und Krankentotung,’ 
Globus, Ixvii. [1895] 108, citing G. Kennan, 7 ent Lije in Siberia, 
New York, 1870, 
c Gatlin, p. 216 f. 

6 H. H. Romilly, The W. Pacific and New G^iinea^, London, 
1887, p 70 

7 J. E. .7,-'.'-.'..-? r,f a Cruise among the Islands of 

theW Pa , 1 r-l( i> !50. 

8 IVilIiams and Calvert, i. 183 ; C. Wilkes, Narr. of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, lS3S-18ffS, London and 
Philadelphia, 1845 , 111 94 f. ; J. d’Ewes, China, Australia, and 
the Pacific Islands in 1853-56, London, 1857, p, 204; B. 
Seeman, Viti, Cambridge, 1862, p. 193. 

2 H. Ellis, A Voyage to Hudson's Bay, London, 1748, p. 191. 

10 G. Turner, Samoa a hundred Years ago, London, 1884, 
p. 335. 

B. T. Somerville, ‘Notes on some Islands of the New 
Hebrides,’ JAI xxiii. [ISQl] 6 

12 R. H. Codrington, The Melariosians, Oxford, 1891, p 347. 

13 L de Poircy, p. 505 i-* Ih. l® McCall Theal, p 90. 

18 Czaplicka, p 317 f.; H. de Wmdt, Through the Gold-fields of 

Alaska to Bering Straits, London, 1898, p 223 f. ; W. H. 
Hooper, Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski, do. 1853, 

p. 188. 

17 De Windt,p. 225. 

18 G. W, Steller, Beschreibung von dem Lande von Kam- 
tschatka, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1774, p, 294. 

13 Czaplicka, p. 161. 
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weary of the world, he is said to invite his own children to eat 
him. ' He ascends a tree round which his friends and family 
gather, and, as they shake the tree, they join in a funeral dirge, 
of which the import is, ‘ The season is come, the fruit is ripe, 
and it must descend.’ The old man comes down fiom the tree 
and his relatives put him to death and eat him.i Yule was 
told almost exactly the same story of some wild tribes of 
Arakan.2 Oderic says of the Tibetans that they eat their 
oiV o' '•espect for their memory,3 and Rubniquis and 
L . 1 ; t . i same account.^ Barbosa gives a like report of 

‘ • • . ■ the interior of Siam , ® and seveml non- Aryan 

peoples, such as the Massagetse, the Padsei, and the Issedones ,6 
the Birhors of Central India, 7 and ceitain wild tribes of Kwei- 
cban ,8 hav e been credited with the practice. The Samoyedes 
and Ostiaks thepaselves admit that formerly old parents unfit 

f/M- TiT/iWl- wol-f Pp.'*'®” b” -t-Vin 

- >■ (I -a . .<■ 'd^.r “ 1 .r 

ii “ ‘ ■ - •«." ‘ 1 l ' . 1 "1 0 ; d . * "I ^ * 

-ad <it .. i ‘fell u - 111 £.s a last demonstration of affection^i 

9. Motives impelling to voluntary death and 
cannibalism. — Frazer has pointed out that among 
many peoples the belief prevails that a man AviS 
enter upon the future life with precisely the same 
powers and capacities as those of which he was 
possessed at the time of his death ; and it is to 
this belief that the practice of voluntary death 
in use among the Fijians has been attributed.^® 
Another motive to such an act is fear of the con- 
tempt which attaches to physical weakness among 
a nation of warriors ; and, no doubt, views such 
as these may incline old people to acquiesce in or 
even desire death while still in the enjoyment of 
health and vigour. On the other hand, those who 
kill or kill and eat their old people not infrequently 
represent their practice as an act of kindness, as 
a pious ceremony, or as an honourable burial.^® 
Westermarck, however, observes with gieat 
cogency that usages sucli as these, * like so many 
other funeral customs which are supposed to com- 
1 fort the dead, may be the survival of a practice 
which was originally intended to promote the 
selfish interests of the living.’ 

Literature —In addition to the references cited in the art. 
see E Westermaick 'The Origin and Deoelopment of the 
Moial Ideas, London, 1906-0S, Index, s,v. ‘Old Age'; A. H. 
Post, Lie A7ifange des Staats- und RechUlebens, 01denbui*g, 
1878, p. 242 f„ Afnkaniscke Jurisiirudtniz, do 1837, i. 298 1, 
Studienzur Entmcklungsgesck, des lamibentechis, do. 1889, 
p. 337 f., Grundriss der ethnologxschen Jm isprudenz, do. 
1894-95, n 43 f ; ant Abaxdosmfa’t axd Exposure, Oansi- 
BAWSM, Euthanasia, Sociau Orgamzation. 

P. J. Hamilton-Grierson. 

OLD AGE (American). — i. North America. — 
The treatment of the aged in N. Aineiica seems to 
have been, on the whole, unfavourable, especially 
aniong the harhaious tribes of the Pacific coast. 

1 J. Le.\den, ‘On the Languages and Literature of the Indo- 
Chinese Nations,’ Asiatic Researches, x. [ISll] 202 

2H Yule, Cathay and the Way Thithei, London, 1866 
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The Gallinomeros of California behaved towards 
the old with utter contempt, forcing even aged 
warriors to do the most menial -work nnder^ the 
supervision of women. Aged parents were killed 
by the same tribe, and among the Lower Cali- 
fornians the aged were neglected and put to death 
if ill for a long time. In like manner, the old 
were abandoned by the Shoshones when they be- 
came a nuisance. Turning to the Algoncjuian and 
kindred stocks, we find that the condition of the 
aged was, on the whole, apparently preferable to 
their lot in the west. It is true that Jesuit 
Relations represent the Hurons as intending to 
kill a certain old man, and as abandoning two sick 
and aged women, whom, however, they weje glad 
to receive back when the Jesuit missionaries suc- 
ceeded in restoring them to health Rela- 

tions and Allied Documents ^ ed. R. G. Thwaites, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901, xx. 239, xxx. 135-137). 
It is expressly stated that at Three Rivers, 
Quebec, ‘ old age and poverty are held in the 
utmost contempt by the savages * (ih. xlvi. 128), a 
condition which is quite analogous to the western 
Yuma contenmt for the aged {H. H. Bancroft, NR 
i. 515). The Jesuit missionary G. Lalemant makes 
the following statement of the Iroquois near 
Quebec ; 

They were accustomed * to kill their fathers and mothers when 
they are so old that they can walk no longer, thinking that 
they are thus doing them a good service ; for otherwise they 
would be coiiipellw to die of hunger, as they have become 
unable to follow the others when they change their location ’ 
(Jen. Rel, iv. 199), 

Herein lies the clue to the retention of the 
practice of abandoning or killing the aged among 
relatively advanced American Indian tribes. It 
was regarded as an act of mercy, and there is 
little doubt, in view of the conditions under 
which these tribes lived, that this view was correct 
(of, also T. Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvolher, 
Leipzig, 1860-77, iii, 116). Honour and respect 
for tiie old were by no means unknown, as is 
clear from the repeated ascription of these virtues 
to the Hurons, as well as to the Abenakis of New 
Brunswick {Jes, Rel. ii. 212, xhi. 37, xlvi 174), 
while among the w’estern Koluschans honour 
towards parents was a duty obligatory on children 
(H. Floss, Das Kind^, Leipzig, 1884, i’i. 409). 

2. Central America. — ^Among the sessile popu- 
lation of Central America the aged were hmd in 
high esteem. The Zapotecs regarded old age 
with the utmost reverence [NR i. 661), and the 
ancient Mexicans and Peruvians did equal homage 
to their elders. 

3 * South America. — In S. America the aged 
seem to fare better than in the more rigorous 
northern part of the continent. Yet their fate is 
scarcely enviable among tribes such as are de- 
scribed by E, E. im Thum in Guiana : 

‘ Powerless old age meets with no respect When old and past 
work, they are indeed allowed to remain in their hammocks in 
the houses which once, perhaps, belonged to them, and are fed 
by their younger relations in a rough and grudging manner j 
but no further care or kindness is shown to them * ( Among the 
Zndiam Gnmm, London, 1883, p. 224). 

The practice of putting the aged to death when 
hopelessly ill is also known in S. America, even 
among tribes which hold the old in high honour, 
so that W. B. Grubb writes : 

* The aged are well cared for, no neglect being shown except 
in cases of incurable sickness, when, after every effort to cure 
them has been made In vain, they are abandoned, or even 
suffocated or strangled ' {Among the Indians of the Paraguayan 
OhaeOf London, 1£^4, p. 75). 

Lituraturk.— S ee the authorities cited throughout. 

^ ^ ^ . Louts H. Gray, 

OLD AG£ (Chinese). — Among the innumerable 
mottoes expressive of hopes and good wishes which 
are to be seen pasted over the doorways of Chinese 
houses none is commoner than a scroll consisting 


of four characters which mean ‘ this house he 
visited by the Five Blessings.’ These blessings 
are long life, worldly prosperity, health, love of 
virtue, and a natural death. The first is popularly 
regarded as the most important ; for the others, as 
the practical Chinese mind argues, necessarily pre- 
suppose the maintenance of life, and, so long as 
life lasts, there is always room for hope that the 
other blessings will be added. 

The conviction that a long life is eminently 
desirable is carried to its logical result in that 
reverence for age which is perhaps one of the 
most remarkable and beautiful characteristics of 
the Chinese people. In no country in the world 
are the aged treated with more courtesy, respect, 
and deference than in China. 

Among the Chinese reverence for age is essen- 
tially connected not merely with^ the traditions of 
social practice, but also "with ethical theory. All 
the Confucian classics lay emphasis on the duty 
of treating the aged with respect. The * Book of 
Rites’ tells ns that the ethical standaids of the 
Yii, Hsia, Yin, and Chou dynasties were not 
identical in respect of all the things which they 
held in honour; hut that, whereas virtue was 
honoured by the Yu sovereigns, rank by the Hsia, 
riches by the Yin, and kinship by the Chou, all 
four dynasties gave honour to old age.^ Mencius 
says that ‘the proper object of the loyalty of 
virtuous men is the prince who knows how to 
provide for the welfare of the aged.’ ® King W t^n, 
to 'whose eftbrts the foundation of the Chou dyna«;ty 
(12th cent. B.C.) was mainly due, was regarded a>s 
a model prince, because (among other reasons) he 
was one of those who ‘ knew how to provide for 
the welfare of the aged.’ Mencius observes that 
‘the people whom we described as starved and 
famished are those who lack food and warmth, 
but among the subjects of King W§n there were 
no old people to whom food and warmth were lack- 
ing. ’ ® Confucius himself is said to have declared 
that one of his chief desires was to secure rest and 
peace for the aged.^ 

The ‘ Book of Rites ’ gives instances of the 
manner in winch the royal sages of olden times 
proved their moral worthiness by their respect for 
old age. Among persons of the same rank at 
court precedence was accorded to the eldest. Aged 
ministers and officials were granted various special 
privileges. U nder the rule of these kings ‘ residents 
in the country took their places according to their 
age, and the old and poor were not neglected, nor 
did the strong come into collision with the weak.’® 
After the royal hunting expeditions the largest 
share of game went to the aged. When the king 
gave audience to a minister wlio was seventy years 
of age, the minister was privileged to sit in the 
royal presence. If the king wished to consult a 
minister or ex-minister who had attained a very 
great age, it was unnecessary for the latter to 
come to court ; the king himself would go to his 
house and would bring the old man presents of 
delicate food.® When the king went forth on 
ceremonial journeys, or to perform the customary 
rites at the sacred mountains, he would make 
inquiries about the local princes and chiefs who 
had reached extreme old age, and would visit them 
in their own homes. 

A certain amount of scepticism as to whether 
the monarchs of ancient China were really in the 
habit of treating old men "with all these marks of 

lSR.&xxvm U8853 229f. 

2 J. Leg^e, Chinese Classics^ Hongkong, 1861-72, ii.2 [Oxford, 
1895] 461. The tr. here given is not verballj identical with 
L^e's. Of. also p. 303 1. 
if-* 462. 

tiSBJS xxviii, 230. 

8 Jb, xxvii. [1885] 241, 465, xxviii. 232. 

’ Ib, xxvii. 216, xxviii 232. 
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deference is perhaps permissible. But it is easy 
to see why the early recorders of law and custom 
in China should have attributed such conduct to 
the semi-mythical sovereigns of the Chinese ‘ golden 
age.’ Just as the Hebrews and other ancient 
peoples enormously enhanced the influence and 
prestige of their moral codes by attributing them 
to divine inspiration or to ‘ the finger of God,’ so 
the old Chinese moralists sought to sanctify the 
highest ethical ideals and principles known to 
their own race by tracing them to the almost 
supernatural wisdom and virtue of their ancient 
holy kings. In describing what was assumed to 
have been the ethical standaid of the royal 
founders of Chinese civilization, the moralists 
aimed at setting an ideal before the rulers and 
people of their own time. They always professed 
not to be inculcating a new or a higher morality 
than that hitherto practised, but to be merely re- 
affirming the teachings of past ages. Confucius 
himself repudiated all claims to originality: he 
was no innovator — merely a ‘transmitter.’ 

Whatever may have been the true history of the 
origin and development of the moral ideas of the 
Chinese, we have ample evidence that reverence 
for age has been one of their most conspicuous and 
characteristic moral qualities from the earliest 
days of which we have authentic record. This 
reverence was by no means confined in its mani- 
festations to acts of a merely ceremonial nature. 
That it also had a thoroughly practical side is 
shown in the legal provision which exempted (and 
still exempts) old men from severe forms of punish- 
ment in the law-courts.^ Under the semi-socialistic 
system of ancient China tenderness for age is also 
shown in the acceptance by the State of full respon- 
sibility for the proper care and nourishment of old 
people. There were several classes of persons wffio 
received regular subsistence-allowances. Among 
these were young orphans, childless old men, old 
widowers, and old widows. Chinese sympathy and 
charity were not, indeed, directed towards the alle- | 
viation of the needs of only these ; for provision was ! 
also made for the dumb, deaf, lame, blmd, crippled, 
and deformed, and for superannuated government 
officials and the parents and grandparents of those 
who had died in their country’s service.* But it 
was in connexion with the needs and claims of 
the aged that the State regulations reached their 
highest degree of elaboration. The old-age pensions 
were paid in kind, not in money ; they consisted, 
however, not merely of grain and other food-stufls, 
but also of various useful articles, such as benches 
and walkmg-stafls.® We are told of a ve^ re- 
markable custom wffiereby the aged pensioners 
were entertained as guests of the State in the ; 
government schools.'* Thus the very young and 
the very old were brought together in circum- 
stances which cannot have failed to strike the 
youthful imagination and to exercise a highly 
beneficial influence on the development of the 
moral sentiments. That children should treat their 
elders with respect was, indeed, impressed upon 
them by their schoolmasters in the ordinary course 
of the scholastic routine. 

* liCt careful attention/ says Mencius, ‘ be paid to education 
m schools. Above all, let emphasis be laid on the filial and 
fraternal duties. If that is done properly, we shall not see, on 
our public roads, grey-haired old men carrying burdens on 
their backs or on their heads.’ 5 

1 'This is referred to in the ‘ Book of Eites * (SBE xxvii. 66) ; 
but it is also a well-known provision of the criminal law. The 
exemption is not, of course, absolute ; but, even when convicted 
of murder, old men have been treated with extraordinary 
leniency (see E. Alabaster, Notes and Commentaries on Chinese 
Criminal LaWi London, 1899, pp, 98 f,, 103). 

2 See SBE xxvii, 240--244, 464 f. ; and E. Biot, Le Tcheou-Id, 
Paris, 1851, i, 82 f., 287, ii. 211. 

3 SBE xxvii 287 f. 

4 Jb. xxvii. 242 ; see also Legge, ii.3 243 (footnote). 

5 Legge, ii 2 131 f . ; see also p. 149. 


But the impression made on youthful minds by 
the striking example set them by the State itself 
in its public demonstrations of respect for age 
must have been far deeper and more lasting than 
any which can have been made by the mere force 
of pedagogic precept. The ‘ Book of Kites ’ tells 
us that the king personally presided at the enter- 
tainment of the pensioners and superintended the 
distribution of food and drink. ^ No doubt these 
duties were, in practice, usually canied out by 
deputy ; in any case the royal share m the pro- 
ceedings would necessarily become, or tend to 
become, formal or symbolical. It may be com- 
pared, pel haps, with that venerable custom whereby 
the emperor of China ploughed three furrows in 
front ot the Altar of Agriculture, thus setting an 
example of industry to his people and dignifying 
the labours of the millions who toil in the fields. 

Seventy was the age at which officials were 
entitled to claim release from the cares of office.* 
When the ex-official reached the age of eighty, one 
of his official friends was released from public 
duties for the express purpose of attending on him. 
When he attained his ninetieth year, all members 
of his family employed by government were allowed 
unlimited leave of absence so that they might 
devote themselves to the old man’s welfare.* 

The Chinese moral code contains various rules 
and suggestions as to the etiquette which should 
govern the relations between old and young. 

We are told, e g., that a man should treat those who are 
twice as old as himself with the same kind of deference as be 
would show to his father, and he should treat one who is ten 
years older than himself as he would treat an elder brother 
In the company of one who is senior by five years he should 
not walk abreast with him, but a little way behind him. 
When a group of men of various ages are sitting together, the 
eldest should be allowed to take the seat of honour.4 H an old 
man and a young man are walking together, and each carries a 
burden, the young man should take the old man’s burden in 
addition to his own, if he is physically able to do so; if he is 
not able to carry both burdens, he should carry the heavier of 
the two. An elderly man should not be expected or allowed to 
carry a burden which is too heavy to be carried m one hand.^ 
When a death occurs m a family, the aged survivors are not 
expected to carry out the full ntes of mourning This is because 
the privations and fasts which are necessary in the case of 
30 ung mourners might be injurious to an old man’s health.6 

Though the attainment of old age is regarded as a 
matter for congratulation, it is necessary to avoid 
direct and pomted references to the advanced age 
of those whom one is addressing. In this matter 
tact and discretion are as necessary in China as 
they are in Europe ; and only long experience of 
Chmese social conventions, and a delicate appre- 
ciation of the circumstances of each individual 
case, will save the well-meaning European from 
unconsciously offending against Chinese canons of 
good taste. The ‘Book of Kites’ tells us that, 
when a man is addressing his parents, he must not 
remind them of their age and in the ‘Twenty- 
four Examples of Filial Piety ’ this precept is illus- 
trated in somewhat grotesque fashion by the story 
of the elderly man who, in order to divert the 
thoughts of his venerable parents from decay and 
death, played and gambolled in their presence as 
though he were still the darling of their early 
wedded life.* But old age has been treated by 
poets and essayists in a much more serious manner 
than this ; and, indeed, a very attractive anthology 
might be made of the graceful and touching utter- 
ances of Chinese writers on the different aspects of 
this subject. If they love to dwell on the tran- 
quillity and beauty which mark the evening of a 

1 SBE xxviu. 231 f . 2 xxvii. 241, 466, 479. 

s Ih. xxvii. 466. Similar rules applied in the case of the 
blind. 

4 Ih. xxvii. 68 f., 73 f., 76 f. 

B Ih. xxvii. 244 ; cf. xxviii. 230. 

8 Ih. xxvii. 88 ; of. xxviii. 489 f , and Legge, iv. pt. ii 473, 476. 

7 Ib. xxvii 68. 

8 See The Booh of Filial Duty, tr. Ivan 0h6n, in the ‘ Wisdom 
of the East* series, London, 1908, p. 40. 
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yrell-ordered life, they do not i^ore the weariness 
and pain, the vain regrets and wistful longings, 
from which old age is rarely free. ‘ Dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return ’ is a truth which 
the religious and ethical teachers of China make 
no attempt to conceal ; indeed, they themselves 
have given expression to it in precisely the same 
laucruago ^ 

Ijkj C liiriese ideograph which stands for ‘long 
life ’ or ‘ old age ’ is very frequently brought into 
artistic association mth that which stands for 
‘happiness.’ These tAVO characters have '^en 
written in innumerable fanciful ways, for artistic 
reputations can be won and lost, in China, by the 
degree of skill or ingenuity which a calligraphist 
displays in his treatment of these almost sacred 
symbols. The Chinese, as is well known, regard 
their wonderful system of ideographic Avriting with 
feelings akin to reverence j but among all the 
thousands of existing characters none occupies a 
more exalted place in popular esteem than the 
two which stand for ‘long life’ and ‘happiness.’ 
They meet the traveller’s eye wherever he goes, 
though sometimes they are so fantastically written 
as to be almost unreco^izable. He will find them 
carved on the rugged boulder that croAvns the 
summit of some sacred mountain — and Avill learn, 
perhaps, that they reproduce in facsimile the hand- 
Avriting of some famous calligraphist of a thousand 
ears ago ; and he Avill find them embossed on the 
nckles and napkin-rings that are manufactured 
for Western ‘ globe-trotters’ by the Chinese silver- 
smiths of to-day. 

But it is not only in the written ideographs that 
the ideas of long life and happiness find artistic 
expression. Many evergreen trees are regarded as 
symbolical of longevity, and a fir-tree Avith snow 
upon its branches is an emblem of a happy and 
serene old age. Similar ideas are associated Avith 
the bamboo. Among animals the crane and the 
tortoise are universally recognized in China as 
emblematic of longevity and immortality. These 
animals fiequently appear in the paintings and 
embroideries w'hich are piesented to old people on 
their biithdays and other anniversaries. When 
used in this symbolic Avay, the tortoise is often 1 
represented as having a row of tails. This is based 
on an old fancy that, until a tortoise passes its 
hundredth year, it possesses only one tail, but that 
by the time it has reached the age of a thousand it 
has ten tails. Perhaps it might be a difficult task 
to disprove this. 

The Chinese reverence for age rests to a great 
extent on the sound principle that there is no 
period of human life which cannot furnish its 
appropriate contribution towards the development 
of the complete man- Tlmt character is something 
which each man builds up for himself throughout 
the whole course of his life is a belief which is no 
less clearly recognized by Confucianism than it is 
by modem psychology in the West. Old age is 
reverenced in others and desired for oneself ; for 
it is believed by tiie Chinese that the normal life- 
time of a man, from childhood to old age, is no 
longer than is necessary for the full realization 
of a man’s moral and spiritual capacities. The 
Chine^se divide life into various stages, and it is 
not till he has an’ived at the age of sixty that a 
man is supposed to have reached the stage of moral 
and intellectual development that entitles him to he 
described as a person of ‘wisdom and experience.’^ 

2 The passage occurs in a Chinese commentary on the * Book 
of Rites/ Ssiiiff shing yu t'u erhfan yii t'u, * the body takes 
its rjse from the earth and wiU return to the earth * The 
Chinese say that, when the white hair turns yellow (in extreme 
old age), this is a sign that the bodily organism {hsing) is about 
to return to the place whence it sprang (its or origin)— 
namely, the earth ; for yellow is the colour with which, in 
China, earth is symbolically associated 

3 SBE xxvii. 65 f., 478 f. 


The Confucian conception of the normal stages of 
moral groAvth, under the most favourable conditions, 
may be learned fiom a well-known passage in the 
Analects f which tells us that Confucius, at the age 
of fifteen, Avas bent on acquiring knowledge ; at 
thirty he ‘stood firm’; at forty he had ‘no 
doubts’ — i.e., he had tested his own capacities and 
had defined his relationship to the Avorld ; ^ at fifty 
he ‘knew the decrees of heaven’ — i e., he had de- 
veloped the spiritual side of his nature ; at sixty 
his ears were ‘ attentive to the truth ’ ; at seventy 
he could follow the impulses of his heart without 
going wrong.2 As Confucius died at the age of 
seventy-two, we find from this analysis that the 
development of his character was practically con- 
tinuous throughout all the years of his life. From 
the biographical point of view, the passage is not 
without interest ; but it is valuable mairuy as an 
early and instructive example of introspective 
psychology, and as implying a recognition by the 
Chinese of the important fact that no period of 
human life— -not even the period of physical decay 
— is necessarily unprogressive or sterile. It is not 
till he has safely arrived at the haven of old age — 
an old age that has been preceded by strenuous 
and contmuous moral activity — that man can hope 
(theoretically at least) to ‘ follow the impulses of 
his heart without going wrong.’ ® 

Confucian psychology in this respect is by no 
means contradicted by that of 20th-century Europe. 
William MacDougall describes how, after repeated 
moral conflicts, resulting in the acquirement of 
‘ the irresistible strength of a fixed ana consolidated 
habit’ of right doing, the self may come ‘ to rule 
supreme over conduct.’ The individual has at 
least the potential capacity of rising above moral 
warfare ; ‘ he attains character in the fullest sense 
and a completely generalized Avill, and exhibits to 
the woild that finest flower of moral growth, 
serenity.’^ It is interesting, in the same con- 
nexion, to note that the crowning spiritual experi- 
ence of some of the Christian mystics seems to 
have been a sense of complete liberation from the 
state of moral unrest and strife. 

‘ “ La guerra e teniiinata,'* all the energy of a strong nature 
! flows freely in the new channels, and modification ceases, 
mechanically, to be possible to the now unified or “regen el- 
ated” self,’ writes E. Underhill, with special reference to the 
case of St. Catherine of Genoa.^ 

In spite of the fact that many of the customs 
recorded in the ‘Book of Kites’ have long been 
obsolete, the moral sentiments of the Chinese Avith 
regard to old age have undergone no material 
alteration. The modifications which have taken 
place in outward observances may he traced to a 
A^ariety of causes, of which the most important is 
the crystallization of the rules and duties relating 
to the cult of ancestors. If in normal circumstances 
the State no longer provides for the necessities of 
old men and women, this is because the care of the 
aged is a responsibility Avhicli is assumed as a 
matter of course by sons and other relatives. The 
State recognition of the mutual claims and responsi- 
bilities of parents and sons is illustrated in a strik- 
ing way by the frequent reduction or remission of 
sentences imposed on criminals on the ground 
that the accused persons were the sole support of 
their aged parents. Such pleas are often advanced 
in the law-courts, and always receive careful con- 

1 We are told on Confucius's authority that ‘ a man who is 
unpopxilar at forty will always be unpopular’— i.tf., that such 
further development as may take place after that age will pro- 
ceed along lines which have been already laid down (Legge, 
i. 380). 

2 See Legge, i. 146 f. 

3 Confucius realized, of course, that old age is liable to certain 
moral ^rils which may be regarded as peculiarly its own. He 
pointed to covetousness as one of these (iJi. p. 313) 

4 Social Psychology^, London, 1913, pp. 261-263. 

5 London, 1912, p. 264 , see also W. R. Inge, 
Personal Idealism aTid Mysticism, do. 1907, p 16. 
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sideration.^ The ethical basis of the Chinese social 
system is filial piety, and the duties and obligations 
as well as the rights and privileges of every member 
of a Chinese family are so clearly defined and so 
rarely repudiated that only in quite exceptional 
circumstances (such as those brought about by 
famine, plague, floods, earthquakes, and war) are 
old men and women liable to become dependents 
on private charity or the bounty of the State. 

‘If it be objected,' wntea an English-educated Chinese 
student of sociology, ‘ that the burden of the family diags down 
individuals from self-development, at least it is true that pub- 
licly organized relief is a much less urgent problem with us 
than it is m England.’ 2 

It may not be out of place to mention that m the 
territory of Wei-hai-wei, now under British rule, 
there is not, among the 150,000 inhabitants, a 
single individual who requires to look elsewhere 
than to his or her own family-group for the means 
of support in old age. 

Young China is showing many signs of restive- 
ness under the social and ethical restraints of the 
old order, and it is not unreasonable to question 
whether respect for old age will, in the future, be 
as conspicuous a feature of the Chinese character 
as it has been in the past. Fortunately, however, 
the old ways have not yet fallen into oblivion, and 
even among the ardent young patriots of the New 
China tliere are many who believe that the re- 
generation of their country is not by any means 
contingent upon the wholesale surrender of all 
that has contributed to China’s moral greatness in 
the past. 

As an interesting indication of President Yuan 
Shih-k'afs determination not to give up the old 
customs whereby public homage was rendered to I 
virtuous old age, we may cite a Presidential i 
mandate which was published in Peking as re- 
cently as 6th Jan. 1915. 

Tliic mandate refers to the fact that the mother of Lieut - 
General Liu Hsicn-h6ng had reached the age of one hundred 
years This lady, it continues, is noted for her admirable 
personal qualities and for the unwearied devotion w'hieh she 
showed in the education of her distinguished son. In spite of 
her advanced age, it is gratifying to learn that her health and 
good spmts are'oy no means impaired. ‘ She is indeed a person 
of w horn the State may well be proud.’ The mandate concludes 
by specifying the honours that are to be conferred upon the old 
lady These are to ’nclnde a picn (honorific tablet) bearing the 
four characteis Shu Tq CKx Sten, ‘ Womanly Virtue and Vener- 
able Age ’ This tablet is to be hung on the walls of her home ! 
as a perpetual token of the State’s recognition of her virtues 
and in c oinmeraoration of her attainment of a great age. ! 

Tt will be noticed that in this mandate (wliich is 
typical of multitudes of similar decrees that have 
been issued by Chinese emperors in past centuries) 
emphasis is ’laid, not merely on the age of the 
person concerned, but also on the fact that her 
life has been well spent. That the good sometimes 
die young is a lamentable fact which the Chinese 
know as well as we do ; but they love to think that 
a virtuous life receives its appropriate reward in a 
serene and happy old age ; and nothing gives 
greater satisfaction to their ethical sensibilities 
than the contemplation of cases in which the ideal 
combination of exalted virtue and great age has 
been attained in real life. Thus it is that many of 
the virtuous kings of ancient times are credited 
with abnonnally long lives.® Even in later and 
more degenerate times it was supposed that the 
proper span of a good man’s life was a hundred 
years. It is largely because a long life is believed 
to be one of the rewards of virtue that the funeral 
of an old man (especially if he has left behind him 
a large and prosperous family of descendants) is 

1 For the legal usages in this matter see Alabaster, pp. 103- 
106 

2 p L. K. Tao, ‘ The Family System of China/ in Sociological 
Revx£VT, Jan. 1913. 

3 For statements to this effect cf. the Shu King (Le^e, vol. 
iii. pt. i. pp. ‘25 and 61, pt ii. p. 466 f,); cf. also SBW xxvii. 
344, and wang Ch’ung, Lun Ring^ tr. A. Forke, i. (London, 
1907)313-317, 325 L 


regarded as a congratulatory festival rather than 
as an occasion for sorrowing and condolence.^ 

There is a story told of an elderly English admiral who, while 
walking with a ! i' ■"a’l ‘ » the streets of Canton, 

unexpectedly fou’ ■> i: ». and threatened by an 

excited and turbulent mob of anti-foreign Chinese. Acting on 

•flio li'v.n.y l-l-r chai*- 

£- ■ I ■ » 1 j ’ I .•■*('»..! (I ■ . ( 'locks ; 

'■■■.» ' .1' ‘e “ ' I . f ; ..< ■ . bashed 

silence, and the Englishmen proceeded on their way unharmed. 

This story may he apocryphal; but, so long as 
the telling of such stories in illustration of the 
Chinese character continues, as at present, to be 
deserved by the Chinese people, it will be impos- 
sible for Western critics to withhold from the 
civilization of China a high tribute of respect and 
admiration. 

Litebaturb. — This has been indicated in the article, 

B. Fleming Johnston. 

OLD AGE (Greek). — The ordinary Athenian 
view of old age is well summed up by the aged 
Kephalos at the opening of Plato’s kepuhlic : 

‘ Old men flock together ; they are birds of a feather, as the 
proverb says ; and at our meetings the tale of my acquaintance 
commonly is — I cannot eat, I cannot drink ; the pleasures of 
youth and lo\e are fled away: there was a good tune once, 
but that IS gone, and now life is no longer life. Some of them 
lament over the slights which are put upon them by relations, 
and then they tell you plaintively of how many evils their old 
age is the cause ’ (Jtep. 329A , tr. B. Jowett2, Oxford, 1881). 

The speaker indeed goes on to say that the real 
cause of this discontent lay not in old age per se^ 
but in the individual character (doubtless Plato’s 
own view), and the testimony of the aged poet 
Sophocles is quoted in witness of the blessed calm 
ana freedom of old age from the tyranny of the 
passions ; but Greek literature of all periods is 
far too thickly strewn with obviously smeere dis- 
praise of age to permit us to doubt that it was 
■wholly hateful to the average Greek. No Greek 
writer has surpassed Sophocles himself, the Republic 
notwithstanding, in the bitterness of his references 
to old age — and that in the latest of his tragedies : 

‘ For when he hath seen youth go by, with its light follies, 
what troublous afiBiction is strange to his lot, what suffering is 
not therein? — envy, factions, strife, battles and slaugnters; 
and, last of all, age claims him for her own,— age, dispraised, 
infirm, unsociable, unfriended, with whom aii woe of woe 
abides’ {(Ed. Col, 1280ff., tr. B, C. JebbS, Cambridge, 1900). 

At the other end of the scale, Aristotle, in a long 
passage unrivalled for the cruel ruthlessness of its 
characterization, gives a picture of old age in the 
same pessimistic style {Rhet. ii. 13 = 1389*^ 13), An 
‘ingrained horror against the condition of life 
which destroys beauty and mars enjoyment/ ® and 
the haunting thought of the t-wo inevitable demons 
(Keres [g'.'w.]) of Age and Death, ever waiting in 
I the bacKOTOund of life, came near to poisoning the 
springs of happiness for the Greeks.® The vanish- 
I ing of youth like a sunbeam, and the pains of age 
! (frag. i. 5 : ddvvnpbv yijpas ; v. 5 : dpyaXiov Kal &pop<pov 
I yripas) which make a man ugly (aiaxpbv) and 
I wretched (i. 6), and death more tolerable than life 
(ii. 10), is the burden of Mimnermos. Even .^Escby- 
lus hardly finds anything better to say of a man 
stricken in years than that ‘ his leaf is withered, 
and with his three feet he wanders weak as a child, 
a day-lit dream’ (A gam. 79ff,, tr. A. W. Verrall, 
London, 1889). Euripides in the same vein con- 
trasts youth and age in a great ode that sounds 
like the swan-song of his own golden youth [Merc. 
Fur. 637 ff. }. For Pindar, the poet of the ‘ delight- 
ful things in Hellas’ (ra repirpa the 

very heart of life lay in wealth, strength, and 

1 On this subject see Death and Disposad or the Dead 
(Cbinese), vol. iv. p. 451 § lo. 

2 Mahaff V, Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander ^ 
p. 249. 

3 Of. Theog. 767 : ttjAou 5e Acaxav aTrb ajavvat, f y^pas t 
ovKofiavov /cat Oavaroio reXos See the vase m the Louvre 
(Pettier, Cat.f no. 343; figured in J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the ^vdy of Greek J^ligion\ Cambridge, 1903, p, 174), in 
which Herakles with his club is about to beat out the brains of 
a shrivelled ugly little figure, labelled Trjpat, which leans on a 
stick. 
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"beaxity, and in * glorions-limbed youth ’ {dyXadyvios 
vii. 5]). The Athenian Solon really 
stands on the same plane, in his definition of the 
happy man as one who is ‘ whole of limb, free from 
disease, a stranger to misfortune, happy in his 
children, and comely to look upon, and who shall 
also end his life well ' (Herod, i. 32).^ 

In a word, the ancient Athenian knew little of the art of 
growing old gracefully ; 2 nowhere is Greek hterature so queru- 
lous, s>o V in dignity, as in deahng with age and its 

di'-d) I"' c- , w.ii'o, conversely, the glory of youth, especially in 
S'- f’’'. d^'—rmiG impulse of Greek art 

‘ - (-r:' ■ p :’o Mimnermos prays that 

free of disease and sorrow he ina‘v die at the age of sixty years 
We are not surprised to read that the old people of Keos, when 
ihc V reach-'d the age of s xt’. or iq-wards and felt their powers 
dc'CdMtig, put thfiii-eh ef. q * etl> OMt or the w’ay with a draught 
of hemlock — being indeed compelled by law to do so, in order 
that there might be a suifioient mainten'anc'e left for others, and 
that they thoiUbeKes might not suffer from faiokiiess and weak- 
ness of extreiiie old acre (Strabo,^ p. 4fcG rpo<rcTaTT€ yap, w? 
coiicpv, 6 vofxo^ TOus uTrep ef/jKO^ra enj ycyox'oraff KCiiueLa^eardat, Kal 
rov SiapKtLv Tot? aXXots rrjv rpoii'i' And see the story there 
told m reference to tou? TTpecr/SuraTou?. Cr -Lilian, Far. Hist 
ill. 37 ; Heracl Pont in Muller, FHG li. 216). 

It seems clear that, while the Athenians, in 
theory, respected and Ixonoured the old, the facts 
of lire were hardly in harmony with theory.® 
Thorough, and perhaps supersensitive, humanists 
as they were, the actual objective aspect of old age 
seems to have been repulsive to them ; involving, 
as a rule, enfeebled powers of enjoyment of most 
forms of social intercourse, it was per se a hateful 
thing, and its victims were regarded with at best a 
half -contemptuous tolerance as living a very death in 
life.'* Notwithstanding some examples and utter- 
ances in a contrary sense (e.y., in literature, the 
tendance of CEdipus by Antigone [Soph. CEd. Col. 
347f. : dci/ted’ iifxiav H<Tfj.oposTr\av(afxhri, lycpovrayary^i]), 
the general sentiment and conduct towards the aged, 
in histoiical Athens, fell far short of that kindli- 
ness which must be regarded as a touchstone of 
social progress, a derivative of that whole attitude 
towards the weak and the helpless, the young and 
the suffering, which is one of the prime distinctions 
between modern and ancient times. The truth is 
that under the strenuous conditions of ancient life, 
in which one must be either hammer or anvil, 
there was but httle room for the claims that might 
be urged by age on the ground of long and varied 
experience ; and this impatience of age in the 
political sphere reacted upon the general social i 
conception, being reinforced also by that intense 
selfishness which so deeply stained the national 
character. 

In this respect, as in most other things, Sparta stood in con- 
spicuous contrast with Athens ; and, while Athenians did not 
hesitate to applaud the Spartan practice as a matter of principle, 
they made little attempt to imitate it— for all their own altar of 
Compassion in the Agora (cf. Xen Resp. Lac. x. 8 : koX yap to 
TravTuv OavfitKrTOTarov eiraiyovcri jaey irdvres rd roiavTa iTrcTTjSev- 
fiara, at^eicrdai Se avra ovSepCa ttoXij eWXei) 5 There lies 
proliably some deep significance behmd the fact that it was in 
Sparta that honour to the aged as such was a fundamental of 
the^social system (cf. ib, x 2 : ydp roify yipovra^ KvpCovs rov 

irept T^S aywvos SieVpafev ivTiporepov elvai to yijpas rrj^ 

TUP aKfia^ovTuv pwp.ijy). Herod, ii. 80 remarks that Egvpt and 


^ Aristotle, Rhet. i. 6= 1360^ M ff,, says almost exactly the same 
thing, with some amplifications. 

2 Sparta cf. Hut. An seni sit ger resp. 24 : 6 Ava-avSpos 

wy AoKt^ttipovi KoXAtora yifpCicrLv 

Jfln his Rise cf the Greek Rpic\ Oxford, 1911, p. 107, G. 
Mi^ay says : * Any sympathetic reader of early Greek poetry 
will have notaoed the Importance, almost the sanctity, attached 
to three classes of human beings • strangers, suppliants, and old 
He is referring, of course, chiefly to Hesiod, Worki 
and DagSj 331 (see below), but he certainly exaggerates — ^in 
reprd to the last class, at any rate. 

Cf.^ Seraon, frag. 71 : rts yap afiovay area | Bvaruv Bios 
W0eiyo9; Soph. .dnt. 1165 ff. : ray ydp ^Sovd^ j orav irpoSua-ti 
** [^7*' Touroj/, aXX/ efjixjrvxov Tiyovfiat, vexpoy. 

, * eus. I. 3i^li. 1 : 'EXcov /Su/toy, ^dXttrra Bftav if 

ayff^^fftPOv B^oy /cal pteTaBo^^dt npayparoiv on w<^eXtju.oy, pAvoi 
Ttftay B\knv(ov vipovtnv ’A^waiot. He goek on to mention an 
altar of AtStuy also. At the best it was allowed that age brings 
wisdom (cf. Horn. 11. hi. 1091). But the characteristic ol 
Athenian democracy is expressed in the complaint of the 
Erinyes— eiret KaStvird^ei pe TrpcorjSuTtv veoy (jEsch. Eum. 734). 


Sparta agreed in the respect paid to age ; it evidently struck 
him as very strange. Here we may recall the hackneyed 
anecdote of Oicero (de Senect. xviii 63 f ) of the aged man to 
whom the Lacedsemoman ambassadors in the Athenian theatre 
offered a seat— and brought down the house— ‘ dixisse ex ns 
quendam, Athenienses scire quae recta essent, sed facere nol’e ’ 
For the respect paid to the old by the young in Sparta see the 
anecdote in Pint. Lye. 16. 

Perhaps the early decay of respect for the aged 
is in part traceable to the fiery experiences of the 
migratory age, which must have destroyed many 
of the finer elements in civilization (cf. G. Murray, 
Eise of the Greek Epic^y p. 101). Partly also, 
perhaps, it was a natural result in military socie- 
ties, where with decay of bodily powers practical 
fighting value disappeared— the universally recog- 
nized Emit of age for active military service in 
Greece was sixty years. How far, if at all, it is to 
be brought into relation with the primitive practice 
of slaying the man-god as soon as he exhibited 
symptoms of failing powers, in order to transfei 
his spirit with unimpaired vigour to a successor — a 
practice and belief which undoubtedly took a 
broader sweep, beyond the circle of rulers, and 
affected the general sentiment touching bodily 
decay and death in the case of ordinary folk — must 
be left here undetermined (see J. G. Frazer, on the 
preference for a violent death, in GjB®, pt. iii., The 
Dying God^ London, 1911, p. 9ff.). Certain is it 
I that, apart from the example of Sparta, there is 
ample evidence of a time when the aged countetl 
for more in public life than was the case generally 
in Athens. 

A reminiscence of the pristine statu” of the aged lingers in 
the use of the word 7rpeVi3et<?=‘amhas&adors * The use oi the 
term rd warp la to express ‘ancient law,’ ‘the way of ancestors,’ 
18 derived from a time w'hen the old men of the tribe {ol 
yepovres) were the repositories of the sacred trad’t’')” or 
mons of the cximmunity (cf. G Murray, Foui " • >f '■ 
Religion, New York, 1912, p. 61) This was an actual working 
fact at Sparta, where the yepova-La of twenty-eight men over 
sixty years of age,i m the two kings, was the 

guardian of the custon < nd *m case the people 
decided crookedly the <•». n.. ’ kings were to reverse 

their decision ’ (Plut. iyc 6: at 6^ crKo\iavj, '•■r'', -j tov^ 
irpecrBvyeveae xai ap^ayerap arrocrrarrjpa^ " . 

Kvpovv, oAA’ 6Xct)S d<*>Ca^acr9a^ xal SiaAveiy rov 6ripov). The con- 
stitution of Sparta in til**! respect a survival from a time 
when an oligarchy of old men decided all matters of importance, 
to the practical exclusion of the younger men, who in general 
assembly (Apella or Agora) had merely a right of acceptance or 
rejection of definite proposals, without power of amendment or 
discussion (cf, Thuc. i. 87) In Athens a similar council also 
existed, a mere shadow of its former self, in the shape of the 
once venerable Areiopago«, which under the developed den'o- 
cracy was entirely cut off from all direction of political affair- 
Onlj when the policj- of ihe younger men had brought the 
State to the brink of rum, by the failure of the expedition to 
Sicily, m 413 ii c., w’as recoui&e had once more to the counsel or 
the old, to sa\e if that were siill possible (Time. \ui. 1 . xal 
apxvvnva TrpetrBvTepu/v avSpuv i\4ar9ai, otVives irepl rutv iropoi^wi/ 
wy av fcatpoy g n-po/ScvXeuo'ovo':). 

Even in Homer the precariousness of the right^» 
of the aged as against the young and lusty is 
clearly evident through the glamour of courtly and 
heroic life and poetry. Nestor is no real exception, 
for, besides having plenty of sons to champion him, 
he is represented as more than merely old— he has 
lived so far beyond the usual span of life that he 
enjoys the prestige of a sort of sanctity for his very 
age ; and, besides, he is deliberately treated by the 
poet as a privileged figure.® With Peleus, for all 
that he is mated with an immortal, the case is veiy 
different. Achilles in the under world puts the 
anxious q[uestion to Odysseus : 

1 Cf. Tyrt. ap. Plut. Lye 6 Trpso-.Sifray yepovray as an element 
of the Spartan constitution In the light of his observation or 
the ill effects of life-tenure by men of advanced age in oligarchi- 
cally organized Stete'*, Aristotle criticizes this', especially in 
respect of the judicial functions of the Spanan Gerusia ; foi 
there is, he says, an old age of the mind, as well as of the bortv 
(Rol. ii. 9. 25= 1270b) On the same lines, he would not approve 
of the life-tenure of the members of the Athenian Areiopagos 
The best men in his ideal State become priests in advanced age, 
and Plato is of much the same opmion {Laws, 755 A, 923 B). 

2 Of. A. Lang, Homyr and his Age, London, 1906, p. 284 : 
‘Of all the characters in Homer that of Nestor is most familiar 
to the unlearned world, merely because Nestor’s is a “ character 
part," very broadly drawn.’ 
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‘Tell me of noble Pele"“ ''c yo*- i'’ nmc'-r 

Myrmidons, or do they S" ' i i‘ n '.ir.' • I -:oi* a, 

for that old age binds h ;• r ’ i ■' J r 1 ..■!! * 1 ' 1 , igcr 
his champion under the sun ’ (Od. xi. 494 ff.)* 

And the father of Odysseus himself is fain to be- 
take himself to his distant farm * withered, unkempt, 
and clad unseemly’ (Od, xi. 187 ff., xxiv. 225 tf,). 

Hesiod, in his fanciful sketch of the evolution of 
the world through the various ages, imagines a first 
or golden age in which men did not grow old, but 
passed away without pain or decay, as if falling on 
sleep (IVorh and Days, 113 iff.). The fifth or iron 
age of the poet’s own time is one which, as it 
passes gradually into the sixth age, will exliibit a 
progressive depravity, among the marks of which 
will be that children dishonour their ageing paients 
and set at naught their admonitions (182 ft'.). 
Hesiod’s catalogue of deadly sins includes, along 
with injuries done to suppliants, guests, or orphans, 
harsh words to aged parents (331 ff.). The limita- 
tion or narrowness of lange here obseivable is 
found in later Athenian society ; for in Athens 
also the obligation of reverence or kindliness 
towards the old tended to be thrown entirely upon 
the family group, and to be confined to the special 
relationship obtaining between parents and chil- 
dren. The very insistence of Greek lawgivers upon 
this specific form of the obligation may well raise 
a suspicion that, even as thus limited, it was by no 
means universally honoured in practice. Among 
the Athenians, in fact, it was a counsel of perfec- 
tion for the individual member of the family 
rather than, as in Spaita, a general attitude of 
society, binding without further question, even 
where the narrower relationship did not exist.^ 
We are thus compelled to make special reference 
to this particular form of obligation, as dealt with 
in Athens. 

The ffenel^al term was yqporpo^elv or yT^po^oa-Kelv, The law 
compelling children to nurture and protect their parents in 
old age (o tyj? KaKo^<^€ 0 )^ vo/ao?, in I- viii. 32, wheie the speaker 
is ai pains to mi.isL that it co\ ered also grandfather and great- 
grandfather)- of cour'se, attributed to Solon (Anstoph 
oivcis, 1354 ff : iv rats twv 7rtKa.pyii}v Kup^ea-cv ; Dem XXIV 108) 
It seems to have specified four forms of bieach — ^ill-usage, 
refusal of bed or of board, and neglect of funeral rites (rd 
voaiCofieva; see Ljs xiii. 91, Dein .\xu*. 107 , Arstoph Birdt! 
757) It was enforced by a ypa'f>7i yovtoiv j«a#fcocre<u?. which came 
before the chief Archon (AribC. Ath Pol. hi ^6; Hjjiier Pro 

Eaxen 0 ’ <^)auAos eo-Ti TTpos TOV9 eavTOu yoi-ets* 6 dp^tov ert 

TO Tot KaO^-cit) In accord tv.th his o^^n exalted conception of 
III }.] du:'. (-c(* iho remarkable passage in Laivs, 931 A : rrarr^p 

oi,' or>^) u/rijj t] tovtojv Trartpes i) nr,Tepe^ ev oIkl( 1 Kelvrat 
jceifwjAiot a7r€tpTj<dr€S yrjpa, p.T^5els fiiavoTi^TjTOi ttotc^ ayaXfia avT<5, 
TO'cv-ov M/t-iov iSpvna e' otKca exwr, p.a\kov Kvptov «retr0at), 
Plii.o pr..-v r ''ts penaU'. for its \iolatmii perpetual exile and 
< frvv the ten i>’.cs (Laitvs s31 E) His penalties are 

sterner than thoie aouinVi in use. At Athens a son convicted 
of maltreatment of parents became anp-os to trSipa. (but without 
confiscation [Andoc. i. 74 ; see art. ATiiiu]) This meant that 
he was excluded from the Agora, ^ e from the ordinary privi- 
leges of civic intercourse, and could not speak m the absembl.y 
(iEschines, l 28 : tdv ns Ae'yr) ey TW SiJ/xo) rov irarepa tvtttwv ^ 
T^v pTfrepa, tj urj rpe^uv, ^ jarj irape'xw*' OtKrjo’tv* tovtov ovk eq. 
A^etr). Whether this was the sole penalty is not known. He 
certainly ran the risk of being excluded from office , for one of 
the questions put at the ‘ 8cnilm\ ’ (SoKiuacrta) of a candidate 
for the Archonship was whether he tieated his parents veil 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. Iv 3 : yovea.^ et ev rotet), and a negative proved 
agamst him entailed rejection (Xen. 3f*j#n ii. 2. 13) The obliga- 
tion, however, was subject to the proviso that a parent had 
given his son an education beficting his station in life (Plut. 
Sol 22 rpe^etv top Trarepa pi] SiSa^dpepop Texvw eirdvay/ces 
pi] elvat) 

The provision by which a suit might be instituted by a son 
'1 <aTi a^rod ‘'a^her for inen^rl ’inbrciV/v, in older to nr- 
lUi'. t hrn O' il c m'iiiag( iin-'ii o' h s , ‘-e.-ins xonit’.nies to 

1 Of. Xen. Mem. lu. 6. 15 : Aeyets, voppui vov etvai rff 
TToAet Ti]P KokoKayaOCav Trore yap ovtws A07}vcuot, werarep 
AaK€$atp6viot, 7] TTpsar^vripovs alSecroPTat, ot d-Tro tup irarepuv 
dpxovrai KaTa<f>pov€LP tup ycpairepup , Cic. de Senect. XV ni €3 * 
‘ Lacedaemonem esse honestissiiuuin doraicihum scnectulis , 
nusquam enim tantum tnbuitur aetati, nusquam est senectus 
honoratior ’ ; cf. an important passage in Ariet Etk. Mic 
ix. 2 . 7 ff 

But in Attic prose yopelg never properly means anything but 
‘parents ' in the strict sense, though Plato also {Laws, 931) 
would extend the range of the law. For Ionic usage cf. 
Herod, i. 91, 


have been improperly used (cf. Plat. Laws, 928 E * vieis t’ aS 
irarepas virh pocrup ^ yijpw? StartOepePovg atcrxpws e^etpai trapa- 
yota? ypd^earBai ; Aiistoph. Clouds, 844 f. The well-known story 
of the prosecution of the aged Sophocles by his son lophon is, 
however, an invention or mere mistake) Socrates was accused 
of encouraging this undutifulness (Xen. Mem i. 2 49 ; cf. the 
scene in Aiistoph. Clouds [1321 ff.}, m which Pheidippides, re- 
presented as a pupil of Socrates, asserts his right to inflict 
bodily chastisement upon both father and mother). Aristo- 
phanes in another play represents an old juror as congratulat- 
ing himself that his official position and pay enable him to com- 
mand at least a show of family affection, together with more 
tangible comforts {Wasps, 605 ff.). 

It is, of course, not to be gathered from the 
above that either aged parents or old folk in 
general were tieated as a rule especially badly in 
Athens. Probably few States in Gieece oftered as 
efficient protection to life and limb, personal 
dignity, and property as was given by the laws of 
Athens (cf. Dem. Meid. 221ft.) ; perhaps none pro- 
vided so ready access to legal protection and re- 
dress to even the humblest and most helpless. 
And, notwithstanding their tendency to a certain 
smugness of self-glorification on this scoie,^ we may 
readily grant that the public conscience of the 
Athenians was more tender in regaid to breaches 
of the ‘unwritten laws ’ of mankind {kolvos v6fxos 6 
Kark <f>Tj<Tf.v [Arist. Rhet. i. 13=1373. 4])^ than that 
of the rest of the Greeks. It still remains a fact, 
however, that reverence and care for the aged, as 
such, had m Athens, outside the family relation- 
ship, no stionger force behind it than the vague 
feeling of alhdis, ‘shame,’ the ‘unseen barriei ’ 
(G. Murray, Rise, of the Oreeh Epio^, p. 103 f.) — a 
mere emotion, not organized in a conscious and 
binding social ordinance. What must have been 
the disintegrating eftect upon this of the not infre- 
quent ruthless enslavement and massacre of whole 
communities, e.g. Skione (Thuc. v. 32 ; airUTeivav 
roits ij^wpras, wa'idas dk /cat yvvaiKas i}vdpaT68i<rav) and 
Melos (Thuc. v. 116)? The cynical contempt for 
justice and mercy exhibited in the latter case was 
indeed symptomatic of a terrible deterioration in 
Athenian character—a change for the worse which, 
according to Thucydides, passed like a blight over 
the whole Greek world in the course of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (Thuc. iii. 82 f. t /cai rb ^vyyevks 
rov ^raipiKoO aXhorpidiTepov iy^pero). 

Literatubic.— -B eyond a few pages in J. P. Mahaffy, Social 
Life in Greece from Homer to Menander, London, 1898, the 
subj'ect has apparently not been treated, exc^t by way of mere 
reference. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

OLD AGE (Hebrew and Jewish), — Por the 
Biblical writers this earthly life, despite its many 
inevitable sorrows, is so essentially good that 
length of days is accounted a blessing. It is 
one of the rewards promised to righteousness 
(cf. Ex 2012 2326, Dt 44 *^ 5^ 22\ Is 6520 , Ps 

92^^, Pr 1027 1228 etc.). ‘Despise not thou,’ 
Eliphaz exhorts Job, ‘ the chastening of the 
Almighty’; for then ‘thou shalt come to thy 
ill a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in in its season ’ (Job 5^7. short life 
is a life ended before its time, an incomplete life. 
What constitutes old age in the view of the 
Biblical writers? Gn 5 tells of men who lived 
more than nine centuries, and in Gn 6 the divine 
decree fixes 120 years as the span of human life. 
But in the books subsequent to the Pentateuch 
the average duration of life and the coi responding 
conception of old age are much the same as those 
of our day. The statement of the Psalmist (Ps 

1 Of. Thuc. il. 37 : axpodcrei tup v6pup, /cat /xoAicrra avrup otrot 
T € €7r* w^eAta tup abiKOvpipuv KeiPTai Kal otrot aypa^ot ovre? 
atiTxdvTfP bpokoyovpipT]P ^epovcri , Plato, Laiis, G42 D (Athenians 
the only people who are good by nature, bv a dispensation of 
Providence); Dem. Meid. 49; Paus 1 . xvii. 1* touVow ou 
TO. €S ^L\ap9puTrCap p6pop KaBea-rrjKep, oAAa xai 0eov? evere^ova-Lv 
aWuP TrAeov. 

2 For the ‘ unwritten law' ’ (top TZapeWyjpup popop [Eur. Suppl. 
526]) see Soph. CEd. Tyr 865 ff., and Xen. Mem iv. 4 19, where 
Socrates speaks of the dypa<f>0L vdpoi which are ip Trd<r]j 
KaraTavTo. popi^opepoL, and Soph. Antig. 456f. 
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90^^) is clear and decisive : * The days of our years 
are threescore years and ten, or even by reason of 
strength fourscoie yeais.’ ‘At the most,’ says 
Ben Sira (Sir 18®), ‘ the number of man’s days are 
a hundi-ed years.’ Nor is there any discrepancy 
between the two estimates. The first gives the 
average, the second the extreme, duration of 
human life. The great personages of the Penta- 
teuch who come after the Deluge — Nahor, Terah, 
the Patriarchs, Moses, Aaron— live longer than a 
century. But, as Leopold Low points out {Die 
Lebensaltevy p. 234), * as regards the post-Mosaic 
period the Bible names only three persons whose 
ages exceeded a hundred, viz. Job (a doubtfully 
lustoric character), Jehoiada the High Priest, who, 
according to Chronicles, lived to be 130, and 
Joshua, who died at 110.’ Eli is blind at ninety - 
eight (1 S 4^^*), and is evidently regarded as very 
old; and Barzillai, at eighty, is described as ‘a 
very aged man,’ and as asking, * Can thy servant 
taste what I eat or whafc I drink ? can I hear any 
more the voice of singing men and singing women ? ’ 
(2 S 19®^- ^). Further, as Low also points out, of 
the fourteen kings of Judah whose age at death is 
stated no one reached seventy. Of these Jeho- 
shaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah are praised as 
righteous kings, and yet the first died at fifty, the 
second at fifty-four, and the third before he was 
forty. According to the view of Maimonides 
{Mdreh N^bkukMmy ii. 47), the longevity of the 
Patriarchs was exceptional ; ordinary men and 
women in their time lived much shorter lives. 
That even the Pentateuchal writers formed a 
moderate estimate of the average duration of life 
is indicated by the laws providing for the com- 
pulsory retirement of the Levites from active 
service on their reaching the age of fifty (Nu 8^). 

In the Bible the disabilities of old age axe clearly 
recognized. The famous passage in Ec 12, with 
its allusion to the years of which one says, ‘I 
have no pleasure in them,’ and its picture of the 
darkened sun and moon, the trembling keepers of 
the house, the strong men bent, the diminishing 
grinders (all images for the physical infirmities of 
the aged), is typical of the attitude of the OT 
writers to this aspect of the subject. The thought 
of the loss of vigour which inevitably accompanies 
the decline of life is expressed in the Psalmist’s 
prayer (Ps 71®; cf. v.^®), ‘ Cast me not ofl in the time , 
of old age; forsake me not when my strength I 
faileth.’ But over against the physical and other 
dmwhacks of old age are set its moral and 
spiritual advantages : ‘ The hoary head is a crown 
of glory’ (Pr 16®^ ; cf. lT)i it is the embodiment 
and the symbol of ripe wisdom (Job 12^® 32^). It 
is because of such higher attributes as these that 
old age is honourable and deserving of respect. 
Mere length of days, which is more or less an 
accident, does not entitle tlie aged to considera- 
tion. Their real claim to it lies in the intellectual 
and moral excellences which they have acquired in 
the course of their long life. ‘ The hoary head is 
a crown of glory, if it he found in the way of 
righteousness* (Pr 16®^), and ‘better is a poor and 
wise youth than an old and foolish king, w^ho 
imoweth not how to receive admonition any more’ 
(Ec 4^*; cf. Job 32®), Nevertheless age is, as a 
rule, the guarantee of experience. A child-ruler 
IS a calamity (Ec 10^«; cf. Is 3*), but ‘with aged 
men is wisdom, and in length of days understand- 
ing (Job 121® . 10 ) however, who is 

a young man himself, contests the universality of 
this truth. Tlie spirit of Ood may give a man 
understanding independently of his years (Job 
327* 9). wdien age goes with wisdom and 

nghteousness, it must be honoured. Not only is 
It to be regarded respectfully, but it must be 
treated with outward signs of reverence. ‘Thou 


shalt rise up before the hoary head’ (Lv 19®®) — a 
command which has for its sanction the warning, 
‘ Thou shalt fear thy God.’ He who violates the 
precept has nothing to fear from the aged ; for they 
aie too feeble to avenge the dishonour offered 
them. But he has to fear God, who protects the 
weak and makes their cause His (cf. v.^^). Even 
to interrupt them when they are speaking is 
improper; Elihu waits before intervening in the 
famous discussion because the others aie ‘elder 
than he’ (Job 32^). ^ That it is the part of wisdom 
to listen to the advice of old people in preference 
to that of the young is implied in the story of 
Rehohoam (1 K 12 ; cf. Dt 3^). It is a sign of the 
degeneracy of the times and a cause of impending 
calamity when youth bears itself insolently towards 
age (Is 3®, La 5^®). But, even apart from the 
higher qualities just mentioned, the physical 
weakness inseparable from old age bespeaks 
especial consideration for it. To ‘nourish’ the 
aged in the wider sense of the term is a duty 
(Ku 4i»). 

The honourableness of old age is set forth in the 
Apocrypha also. A peculiar charm clings to it: 
‘ As tfie lamp that shineth upon the holy candle- 
stick, so is the beauty of the face in ripe age’ 
(Sir 26^'^). The old must be helped (3^®); they 
must not he ‘ vexed ’ {ib . ) ; their infirmities must 
be borne with patiently (v.^®). Their society is to 
be sought out (6®^). The aged must not be con- 
temned, ‘ for some of us also are waxing old ’ (8®). 
But, again, wisdom and moral worth are the con- 
ditions precedent to an honourable old age: 
‘ Understanding is gray hairs unto men, and an 
unspotted life is ripe old age ’ ( Wis 4®). Further, 
as in Proverbs (3®* ^®), the attainment of old age is 
made dependent upon a man’s way of life (Sir 

3023-25). 

The doctrine of the Babbis on this subject is a 
development of the earlier teaching. They feel 
the drawbacks of old age as keenly as do the 
Biblical sages : 

‘The commonest figs pleased us better when we were 
young than the costliest peaches do now that we are old* 
(Jer. Peak, 20a). ‘He that learns when he is young,* the 
Rabbis say elsewhere (JbkOth, iv, 20), ‘ wntes on clear paper ; 
he who learns m old age wntes on blotted paper.* 

Another saying {AbMth B. Nathan, 23) likens 
the latter to a man who marries when he is old, 

I and to a surgeon who has a knife for his operation, 
but no ointment with which to close the wound. 
For the Talmud also long life is the outcome of 
the well-spent life. Vice ages a man before his 
time (Shab. 152a). He has to pay the penalty for 
youthful sins in the after years. Needless or 
excessive physical strain is another agent that 
shortens life. Thus the Talmud warns us against 
living in a city set on a hill since it entails toilsome 
ascents ("Erub. 56a). In like manner, a Babbi, 
questioned as to the reason why he has himself 
cairied to the bath-house, instead of walking to it, 
answers that he must keep his strength for his 
declining years ( J er. JBeza, 606*). What constituted 
old age for the Talmudic teacliers is evident from 
the saying {Ihhdth, v. 24) that ‘ at sixty a man 
attains old age, at seventy the hoary head. ’ Death 
before sixty, they say in another place {Mded 
Katon,2^a), is premature. Some conversations 
between aged Babbis and their disciples on the 
secret of their longevity have been preserved 
by the Talmud. Each Rabbi accounts for his long 
life in practically a different way, and assigns 
more than one reason for it. The explanations 
range from obedience to the ritual law to the 
observance of the highest morality : 

* I ha’TO never risen on the fall of others, or taken with me ta 
mj^bed the recollection of a w rong done to me during the day ' ; 

I have never accepted a gift ’ (i.e. when acting as a judge)., * I 
have never shown myself angry in my house, or taken pleasure 
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m the misfortunes of others ; nor have I called another by an 
opprobrious name * i^M^giUdh, 27& ff.)* 

The Midrash {Midr. Eabbah to Lv 14^) has the 
story of a man who, masqncradirpr as a mounte- 
bank, offers for sale the ol.\ir of life. He gives 
his customers the verse mPs 34 ^ 2 f. <What man is 
he that desireth life, and loveth many days . . . ? 
Keep thy tongue from evil.’ Diligent attendance 
at public worship is another practice conducing to 
long life {B^rdkhdth, 8a). Physical influences also 
play their part, especially attention to hygienic 
rules. Thus the Talmud recommends the habit 
of eating slowly, due regulation of the bodily 
functions, bathing, and moderate exercise (ib. 54b ; 
KHhubMth, llbj Ilia). Rabbi ^anina, vigorous 
at eighty, attributes his strength to his mother’s 
habit of giving him warm baths and anointing his 
body with oil when he was a child {^Ullin, 246). 
Maimonides, in his tui*n, after quoting many 
dietetic prescriptions from the Talmud, concludes | 
as follows : I 

‘To every man who obeys these rules I guarantee that he 
will never be ill, but, on the contrary, will achieve old age, 
need no doctor, and enjoy perfect, uninterrupted health unless 
he has had a feeble constitution from the beginning, or has 
been addicted to evil habits from his early years, or is attacked 

plague or famine’ (Hit. DSoth, iv 20). 

A physician, however, Maimonides discerns the 
powerful influence exerted by the intellectual and 
the spiritual life upon the physical health, and 
therefore upon a man’s chances of attaining old 
age. Thus the section {Hil. Deoth) of his Yad 
from which the foregoing passage is taken deals 
as much with morals as with hygiene. He does 
not stand alone in this respect. Most of the many 
Jewish aids to right living which have appeared 
since the close of the Talmud give equal attention 
to physical and religious wellbeing. Por the 
authors of these manuals the physical life is 
eminently worth safeguarding as the one certain 
opportunity for service (see art. Life and Death 
[Jewish ]) ; and, on the other hand, the health of 
the soul is an essential condition of the bodily 
health. A typical example is the work entitled 
BhehiU Emundh, written by Meir ibn Aldabi 
(14th cent.), in which Galen and Hippocrates are 
placed under contribution equally with the Bible 
and the Rabbis, and in which disquisitions on 
anatomy, hygiene, and longevity are inserted 
between chapters on theological questions. For 
Jewish teachers, ancient and more modem alike, 
old age is a good thing ; it is the natural rounding 
off of the physical life. Nevertheless an early 
death is not necessarily a premature death. A 
brief life may still be a full life : 

‘There are those who win their world in a single hour’ 
i'lUda Zdra, 10&>. 

Old age, tv. 0 , is honourable. The aged have the 
matured wisdom which youth necessarily lacks. 

‘ He that learns from the young eats unnpe grapes, drinks 
new wine ; he that learns from the old eats npe grapes, drinks 
old wine ’ (ZhkCth, iv. 20). 

This is said of those who possess both years and 
learning. As to ordinary folk the Talmud makes 
a curious discrimination between the sexes. It 
quotes \rith approval the cuiTent adage, * An old 
man in the house is a nuisance, an old woman a 
treasure’ [Eraktn) 19a). On the other hand, old 
women are fonder of amusement than old men are : 

‘ A drum sets a woman of sixty jigging as though she were 
six’ (Moed Katoriy 9&). 

Respect for old a^e occupies a prominent place 
in the Talmudic ethics. ‘ Who is sure of heaven ? 
He that honours the aged’ {Bdbhd Bathrd, 106). 
The duty has no limitations of race or religion ; 
it must be practised towards the Gentile {QiddHshhiy 
33a). On the other hand, moral worth must ^*ace 
it if it is rightly to claim respect. *What,^ ask 
the Rabbis {Midr. Eabbah to Gn 24^), ‘ is honour- 
able old age ? ’ They answer, ‘ That which has won 


a man both worlds. It is possible to be venerable 
without being old, and contrariwise. ‘ Some men 
are aged, but lack years ; others live long, but 
lack age,’ i.e. experience and character; but to be 
old and venerable is the ideal condition (^6. ; cf. 
Wis 4^). The Talmud {B^rdkhdth, 28a) tells of a 
sage (Eleazar ben Azariah) who, appointed head 
of the Sanhedrin at eighteen, suddenly becomes 
grey as a sign of his fitness for the high office. 
For the Talmud, indeed, the learned are always 
aged, irrespective of their years {Qtddushiriy 33a). 
To them must be shown the deference which is 
due to old age. The Rabbis lay down detailed 
rules for their treatment. One must rise before 
them, reverently salute them, refrain from sitting 
in their accustomed seats, and from contradicting 
or interrupting them. They must be addressed 
respectfully and answered gently [ih. 32a, 33a ; 
Midr. Eabbah to Nu 11^®; Maimonides, Eil. T. 
Tdrdht chs. v., vi.). Their advice, even if it be to 
pull down the Temple, is to be preferred to the 
opinion of the young, though it be to build it up 
(Tosefta, *A6daa Zdrd, i. 19). Even the old sage 
who has forgotten his learning must be treated 
tenderly; for were not the bioken tablets of the 
Law placed in the Ark of the Covenant side by 
side with the whole tablets {B^rdkhdthy 86)? So 
far did some of the Rabbis carry their reverence 
for age that they would rise before an unlettered 
old man on the plea that his very longevity 
necessarily proved that he had merits. A heathen 
sage was also thus to be honoured, for ‘many a 
sorrow must have lighted upon that grey head’ 
{QiddHshin, 326, 33a). On the other hand, day- 
labourers, when at work, are exempt from the 
duty of rising before the aged, for their time is 
their money. And the Rabbi is exhorted not 
needlessly to impose the duty of showing him 
respect upon the common people. To this end he 
is counseled to go by unfrequented byways in 
order to avoid the crowd {ib. 33a; Maimonides, 
EiL T. Tdrdhy vi. 2, 3). 

Jewish practice is the embodiment of the fore- 
going precepts. Reverence and tender considera- 
tion for old age fill a large place in the J ewish life. 
The aged who to a long life unite piety and learn- 
ing are made the object of singular veneration. 
The chief places in the Sanhedrin and the syna- 
gogue, as well as at table, were given to old 
people. Very aged men, however, were debarred 
from membership of the Sanhedrin owing to the 
fear that old age might have blunted their feelings 
and so made their judgments unduly severe {Sardi. 
366; Maimonides, Sanh. i. 3). In the charitable 
domain the old, whether learned or not, are deemed 
worthy of especial solicitude. The discharge of 
this obligation was a characteristic feature of the 
Essenes (Philo [ed. Mangey, London, 1742], ii. 
459). Special chanties for tlie relief of the aged 
have always been a familiar featuie in the Jewish 
communal organization. These took the form of 
money gifts, but also of institutions called heqdish, 

‘ the consecrated house ’ — hospitals in the broadest 
sense of the term, which ottered an asylum not 
only to the sick, but to strangers and old people. 
The earliest instance of such an institution known 
to history is that in Cologne in the 11th century. 

LrrERATURB. — I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages, London, 1896; Hamburger, arfctj. ‘Alter,’ ‘Greisenalter,’ 
‘ Lebensdauer,’ and ‘ Verlangerung des Lebens’; M. Joseph, 
Judaism as C) eed and Life\ London, 1910 ; JE^ artt. ‘ Chanty ’ 
and ‘ Age, Old ; L. Low, JKe Lebensalter in derjudischen 
Literatur, Szegedin, 1875; S. Suwalski, Chaye Mayehudi, 
Warsaw, 1898. MORRIS JOSEPH. 

OLD AGE (Iranian ).“~Iranian data concerning 
the treatment of the .^ged are curiously meagre. 
Strabo (p, 517), quoting Onesicratus, who flour- 
ished in the time of Alexander the Great, says that 
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the Bactrians were accustomed to throw those who 
were worn out with age or infirmity to dogs bred 
expressly for the purpose ; so that the space before 
the Bactrian metropolis was clean, but the land 
within the walls was covered with human bones. 
This barbarous custom, he continues, was stopped 
by Alexander. A similar statement is made by 
Porpliyrius {de Ahstinentiay iv. 21), while instances 
of cold-blooded abandonment of the sick are given 
by Agathias (ii. 23), who wrote in the 6th cent. 
A.D. In the Avesta itself there is onl ;7 a single 
allusion which can be construed as referring to the 
treatment of the aged. This is contained in the 
Vmdldad, iii. 15-21, which states that one who 
bears a corpse alone, thus bringing upon himself 
the most dread of all impure demons, must be 
placed in a dry and banen spot, where few living 
creatures pass, and at least thirty paces from fire, 
water, the barsoniy and the faithful Zoroastrian. 
There he is to be confined in an enclosure, and to be 
clothed and fed wretchedly until he becomes ‘old’ 
{Ihana)y ‘ aged ’ {zaurura)^ and ‘impotent’ {pairiStd- 
siAudra ) — terms which the Pahlavi Frahang-l Oim 
(ed. H. Jamaspji and M. Haug, Bombay, 1867, pp. 
5, 48 ,* ed. H. Keichelt, Vienna, 1900, p. 9) explains 
as connoting respectively ‘ seventy,’ ‘ fifty, and 
‘ ninety ’ years of age, while the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on the Vendldad passage (ed. F. Spiegel, 
Vienna, 1853, i. 26 ; ed. D. P. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1895, p. 38) makes the adjectives denote ‘fifty,’ 
‘ fifty ’ (doubtless a clerical error for ‘ sixty ’ ; cf. 
Spiegel, Commentar iiher das Avesta, Leipzig, 1864, 
i. 91), and ‘ seventy.’ When the person thus de- 
filed reaches these a^es, the Mazdayasnians are 
directed to send to him a sturdy man, who is to 
cut off his head and leave his corpse for the vul- 
tures, while the executioner repeats the words : 
‘ This man repenteth him of all his evil thoughts, 
and evil •words, and evil deeds.’ There is, there- 
fore, a certain degree of confirmation of the Greek 
statements as to the Persian treatment of the 
aged, but it must be home in mind that the cases 
of such abandonment and putting to death of the 
old are restricted by the Avesta text to a single 
case of religious pollution of the utmost gravity, 
so that to this day the Persian Zoroastrians re- 
quire two corpse-bearers at the dakhniahs (‘towers 
of silence while each pair of those who carry the 
dead body to the tower must be symbolical^ joined 
by the kiisti, or sacred girdle (A. V. W. J^kson, 
Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, pp. 389, 
392). 

Despite the statements of Onesicratus and Aga- 
thias, and notwithstanding the Avesta passage 
already discussed, it would seem that the position 
of the aged in ancient Persia was one of respect, 
if the general spirit of the sacred books of Iran 
forms any criterion, and if the affection for chil- 
dren which characterized the Persians, and which 
usually implies care for the equally helpless aged, 
be taken into consideration. This is borne out by 
the Cyropcedia of Xenophon (i. ii. 13 f., VIII. vii. 
10), which, romance though it be, is perhaps of 
more value as a source for Persian life than is 
generally believed ; while the Avesta itself {Vendl- 
add, xii. 1) requires the children to mourn thirty 
days for a deceased parent if good {Le, in heaven) dr 
sixty days if evil (i.e. in hell). The Palilavi Artd- 
Vlrdf (Ixv., ed. Haug and E. W. West, Bombay, 
1872, pp. 94-95, 188) likewise assigns a distinct 
punishment in hell for those children who failed 
to respect their parents ; and the classical writers 
Herodotus (i. 138), Aristotle {Eth. Nic. viii. 10), 
and Quintus Curtius (v. ii. 22) explicitly affirm 
the reverence of Persian children for their fathers 
and mothers (A. Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 111). 

Literature. — F Windischmaim, Zoroasirische Studien, 
Berlin, 1863, pp. 297-299 ; F. Spieg^, Etdnische Alt&rtkums- 


hunde, Leipzig, 1878, iii 682 ; B. Brisson, I)& regio Persarum 
pnneipatu, ed. J. H. Lederlin, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 451-463, 

697-598. Louis H. Gray. 

OLD AGE (Japanese). — Like other races, the 
Japanese have always both hoped for and feared 
old age. In the ancient poems, which give expres- 
sion 6> their inmost feelings, we find them wish- 
ing for the long life of the crane and tortoise, or 
envying the thousand-year- old pine-tree (see M. 
Revon, Anthologie de la htUraturejaponaise, Pans, 
1910, pp 144, 150, 157), hut at the same time they 
lament ‘ the snow and the waves ’ which year by 
year they discover in their bronze mirror, and be- 
wail the rapid course of human life, ephemeral as 
the foam on the water, like the dew or the convol- 
vulus blossom {ib, pp. 145, 246, 338, etc.). Old age 
with them, however, is singularly softened by the 
respect which is accorded it, and which is notice- 
able, with hut a few exceptions, throughout the 
whole history of their civilization. 

This arose naturally from the respect for parents 
which we find as early as the mythological stories. 

The emperor Keiko, e g,, terrified at the violent temper of his 
son, the famous hero, Yamato-dake, sends him, almost alone 
and unarmed, to fight formidable enemies in all parts of the 
fy-. -•*- dream for a moment of disput- 

’I r . i* ‘I -jr -■ This fierce warnor weeps at the thought 
’ ; JT- \ ' - for his death, but he obeys with absolute 

submission (see Heroes and Hero-Gods [Japanese], \ol vii. p 
663, and cf. Eojiki, tr. B. H. Chamberlains, Tokyo, 1906, p. 260). 

This filial respect ^adually extends to others be- 
sides parents, to ^1 aged men whose experience 
and wisdom are appreciated (e.g , Kojiki, 147). 
The emperor himself, in spite of his dmne char- 
acter, willingly renders homage to the superior 
experience of the aged minister Take-uchi, a 
Japanese Methuselah (t6. 353). 

If this was the case in the primitive period, it 
would be much more so when the development of 
ancestor- worship, under Chinese influence, and the 
general advance of society had added to this instinc- 
tive respect for the aged and given it a more definite 
moral significance. 

It must be said, however, that at the time ot 
the great civil wars of the J apanese feudality, and 
as a natural consequence of the brutality which 
necessarily accompanies the warlike spirit, the 
aged were not always honoured as they ought to 
have been. To men who admire power above 
everything else, the old man appears more or less 
as a useless dotard. 

In a historical work of the 12th cent., towards the end of the 
Heian period, a young samurai of twenty speaks to two centen- 
arians in a tone of piesumptuous lightness, which makes one of 
them reply to him thus * ‘ The aged guard the memory of the 
past Wi^e emperors used to =end for a’l ’•be nld people in the 
countr\ to a«k them about the lif. im fo’ircr i i. e^, aii-l it 
b\ paj ing heed to what they said tb'.t I'u y go\ env'd •.lo peop'c 
The aged are therefore venerable beings. Do not acorn them, 
young men ! ' (Revon, pp 228-231) 

This germ of irreverence could not help developing 
in the following period, the gloomy warlike epoch 
of Kamakura. 

In a 13th cent, military history a certain Sanemori, a samurat 
more than septuagenary, relates why he has thought it necessary 
to dye his beard and hair black : * Old men who take up their 
bow and arrou' to go and fight must dye their hair with black 
ink. And this is why. Even in times of peace the young laugh 
at white hairs ; much more on the battle-field If an old man 
wishes to advance, thej say that lie has lost his reason ; if he 
retreats, they insult him, saying that he it> a coward ; and he 
does not dare to compete with these young people. As for the 
enemy, they despise the old as good for notliing. The white 
hairs of old age are the saddest thing in the world' (t& pp 241- 
244). 

After this long period of civil wars the great 
peace of the Tokugawa period w’as established, and 
respect for old age, and the happy state resulting 
from it, again appeared and became fixed with the 
refinement of civilization. Many proofs of this 
state of mind are found in the philosophers, especi- 
ally those of the Chinese school. It will suffice 
here to draw attention to a Japanese custom which 
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is specially interesting in this connexion, viz. that 
of %nkyo. 

To understand this custom it is well to know its 
historical orgin, which lies in the practice of 
abdication, so wide-spread in Japan. When the 
custom of abdication itself was introduced, in the 
7th cent., it was in consequence of Buddhism, which 
taught contempt for the world, and advised men, 
especially those of a certain age, to retire into soli- 
tude, there to meditate and prepare themselves for 
the other life. This religious motive did not alto- 
gether cease to exist afterwards, but it yielded to 
a political reason; for, from the time when the 
Fujiwara and other gTeat families practically mono- 
polized the imperial power, they acquired the 
custom of strengthening themselves by not allow- 
ing any but quite young emperors to reign, often 
mere children, whom they foiced to abdicate when- 
ever they reached an age when they might have 
shown a disposition to be independent. For this 
reason emperors often abdicated about the age of ! 
twenty, or even earlier (Rokujb [1166-68], e.^., was j 
made emperor at the age of two and resigned when j 
only four years old). But these retired emperors 
(m) were often older men, who continued to act 
behind the scenes, and sometimes played a more 
elfective part there than during the time of theii 
nominal sovereignty. Now, in consequence of that 
spirit of imitation which is one of the most power- 
ful social forces, this system of abdication gradu- 
ally extended to ministers of State, to officials, and 
even to the most unassuming heads of families, 
and it ended in the general custom of inkyo. 

According to the researches of native philologists, 
the word inkyo originally meant ‘ concealment ’ ; 
gradually it was applied to ‘retirement to one’s 
native place ’ ; and then it denoted ‘ the withdrawal 
from the active management of household or 
government affairs in favour of a son or relative.’ 
Lastly, it may be translated by * dwelling in retire- 
ment ’ ; and it is used in practice to denote either 
the fact of abandoning the affairs of one’s house in 
order to retire to private life or the man who retires 
in this way. In the time of the Tokugawa, and 
down to the Revolution of 1867, it may be said 
that this was a custom almost generally followed 
by the Japanese as soon as they had passed middle 
life. They left their property to their heirs, gave 
up their official duties or their business affairs, and, 
havmg become inkyo^ they devoted the remainder 
of their lives, surrounded by tender care, to pleasant 
rest or quiet studies. 

To-day this custom is gradually disappearing, 
either on account of new necessities and the harder 
kind of life consequent on the introduction of 
Western civilization, or perhaps, in some measure, 
as a result of the tendency of many modern Japanese 
to exchange their old national customs, often with- 
out sufficient reasons, for foreign usages. Never- 
theless it is curious that, while the inkyo is severely 
attacked by the Japanese themselves (see Shigeno 
An-eki, ‘The Evils of Abdication, Heirship, and 
Adoption,’ in TASJ XV. i. [1887] 72-82), sensible 
Europeans praise and envy this custom : 

‘ The new government of Japan is endeavouring to put a stop 
tothcpra''''!:v'‘f of i/itv: a«hr”'igharharou-bc*'ar5er^'^Eurcrcar. 
Bui io'lbep('-)pl.. at 1 .lire 'r anpifii?, on liic eoii»* ii • , oarlf.ro s 
that a man should go on toihng and striving, when past the 
time of life at which he is fitted to do good work* (B. H 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese^^ London, 1898, p 14). 

Tlu'i view seems most just, when we compare 
the European system fairly with the old Japanese 
one \yith us the best part of life is lost in vain 
studies ; we begin active life much later and con- 
sequently have often to prolong it to the extreme 
limits of old age. In this way neither young nor 
old have time bo enjoy life properly. The ancient 
Japanese, on the contrary, began practical work 
when very young, they founded their families 


earlier, and consequently they could very soon leave 
the place to the young people in order to pass the 
second half of their lives in peace, while the young 
men worked eagerly, at the normal age of greatest 
activity, in view of that happy life which they in 
their turn were soon going to win. For social 
utility the result was the same ; and, as far as the 
happiness of individuals was concerned, it was 
inhnitely superior. The civilization which devised 
the raku4nkyo, ‘ the happy retired one,’ certainly 
deserves a place of honour among truly humane 
civilizations, 

LiTERATuaE.— This IS cited m the article. 

M. Revon. 

OLD AGE (Roman). — The Latin words con- 
nected with old age are two, senex, ‘ an old man,’ 
and amis, ‘ an old woman,’ with theii respective 
derivatives. The former comes from a root which 
is present also in other Indo-European languages, 
and has in its turn perpetuated itself in the Ro- 
mance languages in the comparative form senior 
(Fr. sieur, seigneur ; Ital. signor ; Span, seilor ; 
Portuguese, senhoTj etc.). The latter finds its 
kindred in Germ, ana, Armen han (‘grand- 
mother’), and Lith. anyta (‘mother-m-law’), hut 
has left no trace in the Romance languages, having 
been killed by the other root. The word antigmis 
tended to become used exclusively of things, and 
the word uetus {uetulus, uetustus, etc.) refers 
rather to time (period) than to age, though the 
Romance words like vieux (Fr.) and viejo (Span.) 
show that in speech this adjective was generally 
applied to old people. Of the derivatives of senex 
not all had precisely the same shade of meaning ; 
e.g., senectus meant ‘old age as a definite period 
of life,’ while senium meant ‘ old age as biinging 
infirmity with it, helpless old age’ (R. Ogilvie, 
Horce Latince, London, 1901, p. 201). The form 
senecfa appears to he a coinage of the poets, as 
more convenient for their metre than senectus, of 
wliich it is a real synonym (see below, however). 
The verb seneo habitually carries the idea of the 
weakness of age. One of the most interesting 
derivatives is senatus, lit. ‘a body of old men,’ 
but the analogy of magistratus and other words 
would seem to indicate that originally the word 
was an abstract noun, meaning ‘the duty of an 
old man ’ (or ‘ of old men An interesting par- 
allel is to be found in the word yepov<rla, which first 
means ‘ old age,’ but comes to be used collectively 
= ‘ a body of yipovres. ’ Such a council is mentioned 
as early as the Homeric poems, and the word, 
collectively used, is frequently found in Roman 
imperial times, though at that date it appears to 
have lost almost all political significance (Pauly- 
Wissowa, vii. 1264 ff., art. ‘ Gerontes, Gerusia ’ ; 
W. M, Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of 
Fhrygia, vol. i pt. i. [Oxford, 1895] pp. 64, 110, 
voL i. pt. ii. [do. 1897] pp. 368, 438, 630), Another 
parallel, which illustrates the original connexion 
between old age and the wisdom required for State 
deliberations, is to be found in the words Tr/jeo-jSi^re- 
pos, Tpeff^vripLov (see the present waiter’s Pocket 
Lexicon Gr. NT, Oxford, 1916, s.vv,). Why the 
comparative was used in this connexion (as also, 
perhaps on the analogy of the Gr., in the case of 
the Lat. senior, especially in the later period) is 
uncertain, but the probable reason is that it offered 
an easy way of distinguishing between those who 
were actually old (positive) and those who were 
merely officially old (comparative). We are here 
I concerned only with the fact that the use of words 
roperly associated with old age to indicate meni- 
ers of advisory or legislative councils appears to 
have been almost, if not quite, universal in Medi- 
terranean lands. This is perhaps the proper place 
to mention that the Roman senate was sometimes 
worshipped as divine— e.jgr., along with the emperor 
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Tiberius and his mother Livia in A.D. 23 by certain 
towns in Asia Minor. In that year it was decreed 
to build a temple in honour of this joint cult, and 
in A.D, 26 the building was entrusted to the people 
of Smyrna. Other instances of worship of the 
Boman senate, one as early as Au^stus, are 
collected in W. H. Boscher, A'lcsfulirUches Lexikon 
der griechischcn %md romischen Mytkologie, iv, 
{Leipzig, 1910) 708 ff., art. ‘Senatus.’ The senate 
was represented in art as an old man with a tunic 
and toga, bordered with purple, and with a wreath 
on his head (Bio Cass. Ixviii. 1,5). 

Among the many personifications of states or 
abstract qualities which were deified by the Bo- 
mans, Senecta or Senectus found a place. Senectus 
was daughter of a father Erebus and a mother 
Nox, a gloomy conception of old age which prob- 
ably came to the Bomans through the Greeks 
(Hygmus, Fah. praef. p. 9, 7, ed. M. Schmidt, Jena, 
1872). Cicero, in his de JSatura Deorum, iii. 17, 44, 
enumerates a long list of feelings, passions, and 
states which, he says, were personalized by the 
old genealogizers, Senectus being a sister of 
Alther and Dies. The qualities enumerated are 
Amor, Dolus, Metus, Labor, Inuidentia, Fatuni, 
Senectus, Mors, Tenebrae, Miseria, Querelia, Gratia, 
Frans, Pertinacia, Parcse, Hesperides, Somnia — for 
the most part a gloomy brood, all of them children 
of Erebus and Nox. Some of them reappear in 
Vergil’s description of the lower world, as having 
their quarters in front of the entrance: tristis 
{‘gloomy’) Old Age is flanked by Morbi (‘ diseases’) 
that make the sufferer sallow, and hy Metus, in 
which the fear of death may be comprised {Mn. 
vi. 275). In Lygdamus [Tibullus], iii. 5, 16, Old 
Age appears with white hair, bent body, and slow- 
moving feet. In a catalogue of gloomy and evil 
states or qualities in Sillus Italicns (xiii. 683) Old 
Age appears as qiterxhunda, ‘full of tearful com- 
plaint,’ while in a similar list in Seneca {Bercules 
Furms, 696) * slow-moving Old Age, hidden away 
in a corner, is aiding her steps with a stick ’ (see 
Boscher, iv. 710 ; H. Usener, GoUemaimnt Bonn, 
1896, p. 366 ; and cf. Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Geras,’ 
as well as art. Old Age [Greek]}. 

From this gloomier side of old age it is a relief 
to turn to the pages of Cicero’s Cato or de Senec- 
taete, the Boman classic on the subject. Cicero did 
W'ell to choose Cato the Censor as the type of old 
age, for he was both vigorous and contented. The 
secret was that he, according to the Stoic teaching, 
lived in harmony with nature. The faults of old 
age are generally due to the character of the com- 
plainants. Prosperity may make old age easier, 
but without a well-trained character it is intoler- 
able Fabius Maximus, Plato, Ennius, and others 
are instanced to show that old age can he happy. 
A senes of charges against old age is then refuted. 
These charges are : {a) it unfits men for husine.ss ; 
(5) it weakens the bodily powers ; (c) it renders 
men incapable of pleasures ; (d) it must be gloomy, 
because it cannot be free from the anticipation of 
death. Cato very skilfully rebuts these, and is 
certainly on strong ground in his insistence that 
character has most to do with the attitude of the 
old to their age. The growth of physical weak- 
ness is admitted, but it is compensated for by a 
growth of wisdom, which is above all things neces- 
saiy to temper the hot-headedness of youth. Any 
lack of memory in old age is due either to an 
original defect or to insufficient exercise of the 
memory. The bodily strength of an old man 
depends almost entirely on his having lived 
temperately in youth and manhood. Moreover, he 
is not expected to exert it. Cases of weakness 
are due to ill-health, and caution in old age is 
very helpful (cf. the admirable work of a modern 
Cato, Henry Thompson, Diet in Relation to Age 


and Activity, London, 1902). Cato proceeds to 
argue that physical pleasure is in itself bad, and 
that we ought to be thankful that old age saves us 
from its domination. The really lasting pleasures, 
such as conversation, literature, and agriculture, 
are open to him, as they are to younger men. He 
maintains that death cannot in any case be* an 
evil, as the right object is a good, not a long, life. 
Moreover, death is natural, and wdiat is natural 
is good. Surely accomplished old men can meet 
death as calmly as the uncultured young. To 
Cato, also, death is the entrance on an unending 
life. From the present life one should he content 
to depart, once one has had one’s full share of it 
(cf. the introduction to the best ed., that hy J. S. 
Beid, Cambridge, 1879, 1887, and later ; the ed. of 
C. Simbeck, Leipzig, 1912, is important for the 
text). 

Cicero was sixty-two years old when he wrote 
this treatise, which he intended to be to his friend 
Atticns and to others, as it had been to himself, a 
real means of alleviating the burden of old age. 
He seems to have had also another purpose, namely 
to point back to the period at which Cato had 
lived (the 2nd cent. B.c.) as the golden age of 
Borne’s history. Cicero missed in the men of his 
time the ‘serious simplicity, the unswerving ad- 
herence to principle, the self-sacrificing patriotism, 
which were the ideal Boman virtues ’ (Beid, p. 12). 
The value of his dialogue as representing the best 
Boman point of view is at first sight somewhat 
impaired by the knowledge that it is in part based 
on Greek sources. Beid has shown in detail that 
he has used Xenophon’s GSconomieus and Cyro- 
pcedia, and Plato’s Remiblic and Phcedo* More- 
over, the influence of Aristotle’s lost dialogues on 
the form of Cicero’s is apparent. In those nearly 
all the speaking was done by one person, the inter- 
locutors merely interjecting occasional remarks, 
and they were more popular than Plato’s. It is 
probable, too, that Cicero used in addition, as the 
main basis of his tractate, a Greek work on this 
specific <5nbioct, whether that by Aristo of Ceos, a 
Pci ip} rutic of ihe 3rd cent. B.C., or that of Theo- 
phrastus, or that of Demetrius Phalereus. Never- 
theless, the treatise is really Boman. For Cicero, 
though deeply read in Greek literature, was a real 
son of the soil, and had been drilled in the Boman 
native dramatic literature hy his father ; so that 
we can after all regard the treatise as in the main 
an expression of the Boman attitude at its best. 
And it is fortunate that this is so, because, while 
there are, of course, many allusions to this subject 
in Boman literature, no other specific Boman trea- 
tise on old age has come down to ns. Some of 
these allusions may now be quoted. 

An epithet like silicerninm, ‘ sack of dry bones ’ 
(Terence, Adelpln, IV. ii. 48), is a ceirn of abuse, 
probably translated from the (^reek original of the 
play, and with no significance in the attempt to 
gauge the general Boman attitude to old age. We 
are on more secure ground when we come to the 
well-known description of Horace : 

‘ Many disadvantages surround the old man, both because he 
seeks gain and (wretched man i) forbears and fears to use what 
he has gained, and because he manages everjahing in a cowardly 
and timid way, a procrastinator, holding long to his hopes, in- 
active, eager for longer life, cross-grained, complaining, praising 
the da3’s of his boyhood, blaming and criticizing the younger 
generation. The years till one's prime is over bring many 
advantages with them, but many disappear as we come nearer 
to the end ’ {Ars Poet, 169-176) 

The writings of Seneca abound in references to 
old age. Some of the more striking or interesting 
may be translated, and it must be kept in mind 
that what sounds commonplace to us was not 
necessarily so to the first readers. Perhaps the 
most important writings of Seneca on this subject 
are Epistles xxvi., Iviii., ci., and cviii. Ep, xxvi. 
was written when Seneca was ‘ within sight of old 
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age* (§ 1). He feels the harden of ill-health, and 
that, while his mind is vigorous, his body is 
already prematurely aged. He describes it as 
melting, as having bits plucked fiom it, and as 
losing some stiength every day. He tries to wel- 
come the prospect of the gradual dissolution, which 
is after all a natural process. Only death will 
decide what moral progress he has made. Ep. 
Iviii. 30-32 has the following thoughts : 

‘ Plato himself by care prolonged his life to old a^e. He had 
indeed been blest with a strong body, and bad got his name from 
the breadth of ''host, but «ea-voxagc- ard perils had greatly 
iinii- .ed b.-. s.u x,j.~ i ' ct , r'-niaint in all that calls 

for.ii uiigci (h ' i» , .> ■! a oaici.d g'lard’aii-'i.p of himself brought 
bii" to old age, i i > thojc .\tre res.^ons standmg in his 

way. For jrou are aware of the fact, I suppose, that as the 
reward of his care Plato had the good fortune to reach the age of 
full eighty-one years. . . . Frugality can prolong old age. It 
is not I think to be longed for, yet it is not to be rejected either. 
It IS pleasant to have one’s own company as long as possible, 
when one has made one’s own company worth enjoying.’ 

He then goes on to consider the question, natural 
in a Stoic, whether one ought to cut short one’s 
old age by suicide. In Ep. ci. 10-15 he expresses 
strong disapproval of Maecenas’s sentiment that 
life is desirable, even if every part of the body be 
decayed or under torture. From the long Ep. 
cviii. one extract may be given (§ 28) : 

‘ The present day is always the best, because diseases come 
upon one, because old age begins to weigh on us and is over our 
heads, while we are still thinking of youth. Vergil, it is said, 
r.’'-.'*' sp'.’-s r’*=' • '= ‘•.’■i -'ss ’.'•'d’v not with- 

Oi ' . : ■ '*« ' des he has 

«."■ h , '‘-Wv . 0 '7,./., .. 276, then 

quoted). 

In Ep. Ixvii. 2 he thanks old age, because it has 
chained him to his reading-couch, where he can 
enjoy the letters of his young friend Lucilius, as if 
he were conversing with him. In Ep. xiii. 17 he 
speaks of old men whom one may meet any day, 
engaged in the pursuit of ambition, foreign travel, 
or Dusiness. 

‘ What can be more disgraceful,’ he says, ‘ than an old man 
beginning life ’ The same sentiment recurs : ‘ An old man 
learning nis alphabet is a subject for laughter and contempt ’ 
\Ep. xxxvi, 4 ; cf, xxxiii 7). 

In Ep. iv. 2 he speaks of the childishness which 
sometimes persists in old age : 

* We have the authority of old men, but the defects of boys, 
and not only of bojs, but even of infants: for the former are 
arraid of trifles, the latter of boge\s, but we are afiaid of both.’ 

‘ On a courtiei being once asked how he had managed to 
reach old age afc court, he replied . “By suffering injuries and 
gmng thanks’” (d*? /m, ii. wxin 2) 

Ch. XX. of the de Breuitate Vitce is concerned 
with the old who will not give up toil. 

‘ Some,’ he says, ‘ in the last stages of old age, yet make 
arrangements for the attainment of something fresh, as if they 
were young, and m the midst of undertakings great and evil 
alike collapse through weakness ’ 

He tells the story of a certain Turannius, who, 
being over ninety years old, was excused from the 
performance of his ofheial duty by the emperor, 
without having made application for the indul- 
gence. He went to bed, and commanded that he 
should be mourned as if dead, and remained there 
until his office was restored to him. In the de 
Tranquillitate Animi, ii. 6, the trite remark occurs 
that ‘ old age is slow to make changes,’ There is 
a warning, in the de Bremtate Vitce^ ix. 4, for 
those on whom old age has come unexpectedly, 
while they have still the minds of boys, and are 
unprepared and ‘unaimed’ for it, not having per- 
ceived its daily approach. 

*Some people hate to hear of old age and grey hairs, etc., 
and vet these are the very things for which they pray ’ {Dial. 
II. x\ii- 2; cf. Augustine, Tract, in Joh. xxxii. 9, in Ps. 26, 
serm. iii § 9). 

‘The most irascible people are little childien, old people, and 
invahds ’ {de Ii a, i. xni 5). ‘ Old men are cross-grained and 
given to complaining, like invalids and the convalescent’ {ib. 
n. XIX. 4). 

The most striking passage on old age in Latin 
literature is Juvenal, x. 188-288. Beginning 
with the universal prayer for length of days, he 
goes on to describe the crop of serious troubles 


which awaits those who reach old age. He gives 
a loathsome description, with abundance of detail, 
of the physical unsightliness of many old persons, 
the decay of the various senses, and the diseases to 
which they are liable. There is also the loss of 
memory, he says, leading even to injustice towards 
one’s relatives. It is clear from that part of the 
satire that he is thinking primarily of the old a^e 
of people who have led evd lives. Then there is 
the distressful state of a man who has survived all 
his loved ones, illustrated by accounts, mostly 
imaginary, of the later years of Nestor, Peleus, 
Laertes, and Priam. Turning to Rome, he wiites 
eloquently of the cases of Marius and Pompey, 
though the latter, indeed, never reached real old 
age. J. D. Duff points out that Swift derived 
some of the details of the Struldbrngs {Gulliver'' s 
Travels f pt. iii. ch. x.) from this picture by Juvenal. 
In Sat. iv. 97 he mentions how seldom a nobleman 
reaches old age, because nearly all fall victims to 
the jealousy and cruelty of emperors (see J. E B. 
Mayor’s note on this pas.sage and also on line 154 ; 
cf. Sat. x. 1121 with notes). The same thought 
is given expression W other writers like Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, with particular refer- 
ence to Nero’s murders (seethe passages in Mayor’s 
Juvenal, i.^ [London, 1889] 409). The subject of 
orbi (or^ce), persons of advanced age without heirs to 
inherit their wealth, occurs with almost sickening 
frequency in the literature of the period. These 
persons were the victims of captatores {heredipetm)^ 
who courted them and performed every menial 
service to them on the chance that they might 
inherit their wealth. The great influence wielded 
by the or'bi, and the capricious behaviour which 
seems to characterize such people, are often men- 
tioned (passages in Mayor’s notes on Juvenal, iii. 
129, pp. 195, 368, iv. 19, pp. 220, 395) A pleasanter 
side of old age is revealed in the references to the 
games played by old men. They were especially 
fond of games with dice and draughts (Juvenal, 
xiv. 4, with the note of Mayor). 

If we pass to the writings of the 4th cent. A.D., 
the impressions that we get are on the whole more 
pleasant. The astrological writer, Julius Firmicus 
Maternus, who afterwards became a Christian, in 
the course of his exposition of his subject, conveys 
to us, by the way, a good deal of information about 
the manners and moials of his time. Some of it is 
gruesome enough, but the picture is relieved by 
such phrases as ‘ longae ac heatae senectutis 
spatia’ {Mathesis, III. iii. 15), ‘longioris uitae et 
bonae senectutis ’ (III. x. 9), and ‘ usque ad mortem 
felicem senectutem’ (III. iii. 6). The Christian 
leaven had been working for three centuries, and 
one of the ble^-sings ^\hichit brings is beautiful old 
age. The writings of Ambrose abound in passages 
illustrating this : 

‘ Aetas senectutis uita est inmaculata ’ et Abel, ii. 1). 

♦ Senectns portus debet esse, non ’’’ : = ' . "a i'’’ 'i'>“ iri* 

{Jacob, 11 10). ‘In Actibn® Ap< - ■ ■ .u . ‘-i . < - ’■* ■ . ‘ 

adsumpsit, Paulus S’^am, Paulis 1 ", oi*. :v'., Paulus Tituni 
Sed illis supenoiikus uideinns diuisa officia, ut seniores 
consilio praeualerent, luniores ininisterio. Plerumque etium 
uirtutihus pares, dispares aetat’hus, sui deleccantur copula, 
sicut delectabantur Petrus ct lohann'^s Nam adulescenteni 
legimus in euangelio lohannem, et sua uoce, licet mentis et 
sapientia nulli fuent seniorum secundus, erat enim in eo 
senectus venerahilis moruni et cana prudentia. Uita enim 
inmaculata bonae senectutis stipend! um est ’ {Off. ii. 20, § 100 f.), 

* Aetates quaedatn sunt mentoruin, nain et senectus monim 
inuenitur in pueris et innocentia mfantum repenturin sembus,’ 
etc (Sermo Iv.) 

From Jerome also many passages might be pro- 
duced in illustration, though his youthful be- 
haviour and the bitterness of his disposition would 
hardly lead one to expect them. In a remarkable 
passage of Ep. Iii, (§ 3), he describes how in the 
old, while all other virtues wane, that of wisdom 
alone increases. By the waning virtues he explains 
that he means that ‘cuneta, quae per corpus 
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exercentur, fracto corpore minora fiunt.’ _ He j 
admits that in very many old men wisdom itself 
fades through age. Yet those who have acquired 
honourable accomplishments in their youth and 
have studied the law of the Lord day and night 
(Ps 1^) become more learned with age, more 
experienced, wiser, and * reap the sweetest fruits of 
their old pursuits ’ He then proceeds to give a 
number of instances of Greek philosophers and 
poets who continued learning to the last, and to 
these he adds the Koman name of Cato, An 
exhortation to Furia [Ep, liv. 14) gives, by way of 
warning, the other side of the picture : 

‘ lam incanuit caput, tremunt genua, dentes cadunt, “ et 
frontera obscenam rums arat” (Verg. jEn vii, 417), uicina est 
mors in fonbua: desi<;i'a* ir rosrus jiiopo TVtiirn';, i oiimuss 
senes snmus Paret s '<i u a piorl Ici^o l.nure i‘oc‘e>- 

sarium est. Secum por;et, quod i ui lus diii'i-»‘-urus , immo 
praemibtat in caelum, (i lod, ni caucnt, ten a buiuprura usi ’ 
Other passages in Jerome hearing on this subject 
are: in Ecdesiasteny xi. (ed. Venice, 1767, iii. 
(1) 483) ; Prmf. in lih. ii Comm, in Amos (vi. 263, 
264), a very important passage ; Ep. liv. 9 (the 
diet of the old) ; Comm, in Esaiam, ill. v. 2 (iv. 
48c, d, e, 49a) (distinction between senex and 
presbyter ; ef. on v. 4, pp. 53a, 54a) ; Comm, in Tit. 
ii, 2 (vii. 714b), 

At the same period Claudian, who, whether 
secretly Christian or not, writes in the pagan 
manner, penned an exquisite little poem on an old 
man near Verona who never travelled beyond the 
suburbs of that city {Carm. Min. 20 [52], ed. J. 
Koch, Leipzig, 1893, p. 223). He had passed all 
his life in the same house. He was not affected 
by the bufietin^ of fortune or the discomforts of 
emigration He never trembled at danger, like the 
merchant prince or the soldier or the lawyer. 
Being in the country, he enjoys the ampler air and 
counts his years by the seasons. He has seen 
little of the world, but, possessing splendid physical 
strength and descendants, he knows more of real 
life than the man who has journeyed to the ends 
of the earth. The debt which Claudian here owes 
to Horace’s second Epode is evident, but he chooses 
a different metre, and certain of the details, as 
well as the local setting, aie his own. 

The greatest of all Latin writers, Augustine, is 
full of references to this subject. In commenting 
on the 70th (7Ist) Psalm, v.^®, which in his Bible 
read * usque in senectam et senium,’ he points out 
that these two words are subdivisions of senectus^ 
corresponding respectively to the Greek words 
irp€<r^^$ and •yipoav. He considers that Trp€(T^t!rn}s 
connotes grauitas^ and y^ptav a later stage. Point- 
ing out that the Latin senex has to do duty for 
both of these Greek words, he says that senecta 
indicates the earlier stage of senectus^ and senmm 
tlie later (cf. de Genesi contra Manieheos, I. xxiii. 
39), In the de diuersis Qumtionibv>s Ixxxiii., 
qu. Iviii, § 2, he says that senectus comprises as 
much time as all the other ages put together, 
because it is said to he^ at sixty, and it need 
not end till one hundred and twenty. A pithy 
summing up occurs in Sermo Ixxxi. 8 : 

* Homo nascitur, crescit, senescit. Querellae multae in 

senecta : fcu^s, pituita, liimitndo, anxietndo, lassitude inesfc. 
Krgo sennit homo; qnerellis plenus est; senuit mundus; 
pressuris plenu$ est.’ 

He iminbs out in Traxt. in Joh. xxxii. 9 the 
folly of praying Iwth for old age and for beauty, 
as the two are inconsistent. In Enarr, tn Ps. 
exii. 2 occurs the exhortation ; 

‘ Sit senectus uestra puerilis, ct pueritia senilis ; id est, ut 
nec sapientia nestm sit cum superhia, nee huniilitas sine 
sapientia.’ 

The sense of senior in the Scriptures is expounded 
in Locutiones in Meptateuchvm, vi. 29 ; QuwsHones 
in Genesin, i. 70, is important for the precise sense 
of the Scriptural words indicating ‘ old.’ In a fine 
passage of Sermo exxvih. (9, § 11) he says that the 


spiritual enemies of the old are Avearied, hut that 
they still have to contend with minor enemies who 
disturb the peace of old age (see also Catech. Rud. 
xvi. 24). 

It will not be necessary here to pass beyond the 
peiiod of Maximian, a poet of the middle of the 
6th cent., who in his first Elegy, about 300 lines 
long, pours forth his soul in a dolorous lament. 
According to his story, he had every blessing that 
man could desire in his youth, of which he gives a 
long and detailed account. Sometimes his conceit 
is such as to excite laughter in the modern reader 
(e.y., 59 ff.). 

Literatube.— E xcept .- 1 = r see the art. 

‘Senectus’ m Roscher, “'i'- r so far as the 

present writer knows, ii. » i ri i' . d' - The above 

article has been compiled from the ancient authorities quoted. 

A. SOUTER. 

OLD AGE (Semitic and Egyptian). — i. Desira 
bility. — In the early times a long life was desired 
and considered a blessing by all Semites and 
Egyptians whose thoughts we can trace. This is 
natural, since all men, when in health, love life 
and abhor death. A Babylonian king invokes a 
blessing upon every one who shall respect his 
decree defining a boundary thus : 

‘May the river god and Nina, mistress of goddesses, be with 
him in fidelity and might, with Ea, creator of all, may they fix 
for him the destmy of life, days of old age, and blissful years 
may they prolong for him as a gift 1 ’ i 

The OT contains many expressions that voice 
the same point of view on the part of the Hebrews 
(see ‘ Hebrew and Jewish’ section). 

A similar point of view was entertained by the 
Egyptians. In the Precepts of Ptahhotep we 
read ; 

* How good it is when a son receives that which his father 
says. lie shall reach advanced age thereby.’ 3 

Ramses IV. inscribed at Ahydos a prayer to Osiris 
in which he says ; 

* And thou shalt give to me health, life, long existence and a 

’T’''nu shalt double for me the long life, 
I. . •)*' O'si <*'i I 1 Ramses II., the great god.’ 3 

As Ramses li. reigned sixty-seven years, the 
petition is an appeal for a very long life. 

The desirability of a long life led natuially to a 
longing for nmuortabtv The Egyptian concep- 
tions of the Ji e b( \ond the grave are fairly well 
known.* They were transformed, through the 
influence of faith in Osiris, from belief in a colour- 
less existence in an under world to faith in a 
bright heavenly hereafter. Although such a faith 
developed more slowly among the Semites, it is 
not wanting. The belief that man was denied 
immortality through divine purpose finds expres- 
sion both in Gn 3 and in the Babylonian Adapa 
myth. The HehreAvs, however, went farther than 
the Babylonians. In the period after 200 B.C. 
they developed a faith in a resurrection to a happy 
life on the earth for 500 years (Enoch, x. 10), and 
then to an eternal life (Dn 122-*). This faith was 
taken over by Muhammad, who apparently had no 
question either as to the eternity of the bliss of 
the righteous or as to the torment of the wicked.® 

3. Traditions of long life.— Among both the 
Hebrews and the Babylonians traditions were 
cherished that early men lived much longer than 
the average of human life in the historic period. 
The Hebrew tradition is embodied in Gn 5, and is 
familiar to all. Most of the antediluvian patri- 
archs were believed to have lived more than 900 
years each. A Babylonian tablet in Philadelphia 

1 H. V. Hilprecht, OlA Babylonian Inscriptions, Philadelphia, 
1893-96, no. 88, reverse, lines 15-20. 

2 Cf. J, H. Breasted, development of Eeligion and Thought in 
Ancknt Egypt, New York, 1912. p. 235 ff. 

3 Cf. Breasted, Hist, of Egypt\ New York, 1909, pp. 458, 506. 

* See G. Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, New 

York, 1905, p. 115 ff. ; Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought, lectures il-v., viii. 

5 See, e g., Qur’an, xxii. 20 fl., Iv. 60 ff. 
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contains a list of Babylonian kings who are said to 
have ruled for a like large number of years. They 
are as follows : 

Babylonian Kings. 

Galumum, 900 (?) years. 

Zugagibj 840 (?) years. 

Anpi (perhaps read AdmS), 

720 jears. 

Etana, the shepherd who 

went to heaven, 635 years 

Pihkam, 350 years. 

Enmennunna, 611 years. 

Melamkish, 900 years. 

Barsalnunna, 1200 years, 

Meskingashir, 325 years. 

Enmeii^an, 420 "vears. 

Lugalbanda, 1200 years. 

Dumuzi, 100 years. 

Gilgamesh, 125 years 

It is the present writer’s belief that the antediluvian 
patriarchs of Gn 5 are transformations of some of 
these names, ^ but in any event the names are 
evidence that the Babylonians shared the belief 
that early men lived exceedingly long lives. Later 
Babylonian tradition, as represented by Berossos, 
increased the length of the reigns of antediluvian 
kings to many thousands of years each. Among 
the Hebrews it was believed that the average age 
of man was gradually reduced. Thus Shem is 
said to have lived 600 years ; Arpachshad, 438 
years ; Shelah, 433 years ; Eber, 464 years ; Peleg, 
239 years ; Reu, 239 years ; Serug, 230 years ; 
Nahor, 148 years ; Teiah, 205 years Abraham, 175 
years Sarah, 127 years;® Jacob, 147 years;® 
Joseph, 110 years;’ and Moses, 120 years.® The 
belief in these ages, which are all found in the 
P document, was doubtless caused by Babylonian 
influence. A very early tradition embodied in the 
J document fixes the age of man at 120 years 
(Gn 6 ®}. The ages reported in the OT after the 
settlement in Palestine were of normal length. 
The belief that in the earlier time, the Golden Age 
of humanity, men lived to such great ages is 
eloquent testimony to the value which the Semites 
attached to old age. 

3. Honours of age. — ^Among all Semitic people 
great honour has been given to old men. This 
arose in part from the patriarchal honours paid 
to the head of a family and in part from the 
semi-democratic organization of the clans. In 
Semitic patriarchal society sons married young, 
and brought their wives to the house of their 
father or grandfather, and the patriarch directed 
the fortunes of his descendants as long as he 
lived. The solidarity of the family made him 
alone responsible, the whole family was held 
guilty for his deeds. Thus Achan’s family were 
all put to death for his sin (Jos 7). Similarly, the 
head of a family was responsible for the conduct 
of its members. Thus in Babylonia we hear of a 
woman, Belilit, the head of a family, who brought a 
suit to compel the payment of a debt. The debtor 
was able to exhibit receipts, showing that he had 
paid the money to her two sons, who were, ap- 
parently, grown men ; the sons had embezzled the | 
money. Such was the solidarity of the Babylonian ; 
family, however, that Belilit was fined an amount 
equal to the debt which she had sought to collect.® 
Such conditions led naturally to the honouring of 
old men, as well as to the belief that they were 

1 Tr from A. Boebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts 
Publications of the Babylonian Section of the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, v.), Philadelphia, 
1914, no. 3. Poebel has translated the tablet in Historical 
Texts" (^ib, iv.), p. 73 ff., but the writer's rendering differs from 
Poebel’s in a number of points. 

^ G. A. Barton, JBL xxxiv. [1915], and Archceology and the 
Bible, Philadelphia, 1916, pt iL ch. viii. 

3SeeGnlli<w. 4Gn257. 

6 Gn 231. 6 Gn 4728. 

7 Gn 6028. 8 Bt 347. 

8 See Babylonian and Assyrian Literature, ed. R. F. Harper, 
New York, 1901, p. 276. Cf. also Ezk 18. 


wiser than their juniors. Thus in the book of Job 
Eiihu said : 

‘ I \ i - - rry old ; 

V * ' 1 «. J f ’ durst not shew you mine opinion. 

I said ^vs '■"’d ■’ 

And ! i,:r ' . - ’’ teach wisdom ’ (32f>f ) 

Earlier in the book Eliphaz has said : 

‘ What knowest thou, that we know not? 

What understandest thou, which is not in us ^ 

With us are both a^d the very aged men, 

Much elder than I! \ (15'') 

It was, as some scholars think, in part because of 
Job’s age that he received the honours described 
in 29’^*, though the honour paid liiin by other old 
men was doubtless on account of Ins wealth and 
charity. He says : 

‘ When I went forth to the gate unto the city, 

When I prepared my seat in the street, 

The young men saw me and hid themselves, 

And the aged rose up and stood , 

The princes refrained talking, 

And laid their hand on their mouth ; 

The voice of the nobles was hushed, 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth ’ (297 lO). 

Since such honours were paid to old men of 
wealth and character, it was natural to conceive of 
God as the Supreme Old Man. Thus in Daniel 
God is called ‘ Ancient of Days ’ (7®* and in the 
Enoch parables He is several times referred to as 
the ‘Head of Days,’^ apparently because He was 
conceived as a venerable Bemg with white hair 
like an old man. 

4 . Government by old men. — Among all the 
Semitic clans the government was in the hands of 
old men or of an old man This was the natural 
outcome of the honour in which old men weie held. 
The Arabic term for chieftain is to tins day shaikh, 
which means ‘ old man ’ In the OT there is 
abundant evidence that in the settled life of Israel 
the government of the cities was in the hands of 
the old men ; the ‘ elders ’ ^ as rulers are referred 
to more than a hundred times (^.< 7 ., see Dt 2 r'^* ^). 
That this government was known among the 
Semites of Babylonia appears from a contract 
which mentions the ‘ city and elders ’ as the source 
of legal authority.® Similar testimony is supplied 
by the Code of Hammurabi, in which Stmi, or 
grey-haired men, '"are frequently mentioned as 
witnesses (see §§ 10, 13, etc.). In one of the 
sections erased from the pillar found at Susa, 
hut recently recovered in a copy of the Code from 
Nippur, they appear in a capacity similar to that 
of the OT elders. The passage reads : 

* If a man borrow gram or money from a merchant and for 
payment has no gram or money, W'hatever is in his hand, in the 
piesence of the elders, he shall give to the merchant in place of 
the debt , the merchant shall not refuse it ; he shall receive it ' 4 

Doubtless the Semitic custom of transacting 
important business in the presence of the elders led 
to the employment of Bhii in Babylonia in the 
sense of ‘ witness.’ 

5. Decay in old age. — Late Semitic thought 
became reflective, and, where not illumined by the 
hope of a bright hereafter, it lost its delight in 
old age. Thus Qoheleth says (Ec : 

‘ Put away vexation from thy heart 
And remove misery from thy flesh, — 

For youth and prime are vanity. 

While the ev d day? come not, 

Nor appri'ach :l'c \ ear? of which thou shalt say 
I have m ihem no pleasure ; 

While the sun be not darkened, 

Nor the light and moon and stars, 

Nor the clouds return after ram, 


1 See Enoch, xlvi. 1, xlvii. 3, xlviii. 2, etc 

2 Of Elder (Semitic), vol. v. p. 253 ff. ; also HDB and SDB, 
s.u. ‘ Elder (m OT).* 

3 Published in F. Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats de 
Vipoque de la premiere dynaslie bmylonienne, Paris, 1910, no. 
232, and tr. in M. Schorr, Hrkunden des aUbabylonisehen 
ZiviU und Prozessrechts, Leip:dg, 1913, no. 265. 

4 Published in Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts, 
and tr. Barton, AJSL xxxi. [1915] 226. 


Hebrew Tradition 
Adam, 930 years 
Seth, 912 years. 

Enosh, 905 years. 
Kenan, 910 years 
Mahalalel, 895 v ears. 
Jared, 962 yeais 
Enoch, 365 5 ears 
Methuselah, 969 3 ears. 
Lamech, 777 years. 
Noah, 950 years.i 
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In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble 
And the men of valor bend themselves, 

And the gnnding-maids cease because they aie few. 

And the ladies who look out of the windows are darkened, 
And the doors on the stieet are shut 
When the sound of the mill is low, 

And he shall rise at the voice of the bird, 

And all the daughters of song are prostrate,— 

Also he IS afraid of a height, 

And terror is on the road, 

And the almond tree blooms, 

And the grasshopper is burdensome, 

And the caper-berry is made ineffectual. 

For man goes to his eternal house, 

And the around the sstreet ; — 

Wl’ ’.e t’-e i (“<’ i 1 i‘«ji s- niifcd, 

Nor the gobli-n l-o \1 brj clti, 

Nor tne water-jar be shattered at tne spring, 

Nor the wheel broken at the cistern, 

And the dust shall return to the earth as it was, 

And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.’ ^ 

In this passage the decay of the powers in old age 
is allegorically described, and the description 
shows that to its author old age had lost itscharm.^ 
Kindred to this is a line in the Muallaqat of 
ZuUair : 

‘ I have growm weary of the troubles of life, and he who attains 
To eighty years will grow weary, or mayest thou become 
fatherless ! ’ 5 

The recognition of the joylessness of age and the 
swdftness of approaching death led Qoheleth to 
urge the enjoyment of life while possible. In 
addition to the passage q.noted, Ec may he 
compared. This view had been reached by Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians much earlier. A fragment 
of the Gilgamesii epic reads : 

* Since the gods created man, 

Peath they ordained for man, 

Life in their hands the> hold, 

Thou, 0 Gilgamesh, fill indeed thy belly, 

Day and night be thou joyful, 

Dailj ordain gladness, 

Day and night rage and make merrj' 

Let thy garments be bright, 

Thy head punfy, wash w'ltih water , 

Desire thy children, which thy hand possesses, 

A wife enjoy m thy bosom,’ 4 

Similarly an Egyptian poet, probably of the 
Middle Kingdom, wrote : 

‘ Put snicos upon thy hr-ad * 

Lot Jn b«* b; s- s 

In observance of the divine behests 1 
Outdo thy past j'oyousness ’ 

Let not thy heart be anxious I 
Accomplish thy earthly affairs 
According to the desire of thy heart I 
To thee will come that day of lamentation, 

When a paralyzed heart hears not their wailing. 

Not with wine can one compel 

The heart-beat of the man in the grave.’ 5 

Not all Egyptian poets looked at the approach 
of death in this way. Another, who felt the 
joylessness of life, composed a poem on death 
which Breasted has entitled ‘ Death a glad lelease.' 
Each stanza expresses by means of a difterent 
figui-e how gladly the writer welcomes death. He 
concludes : 

‘Death is before me to-daj^' 

As a man longs to see his house 
When he has spent years in captivity.* 6 

LtnsRATcm— Authorities have been fully cited m the article. 

^ George A. Barton. 

OLD AGE (Teutonic). — It seems as if the 
custom of putting the aged and infirm to death, or 
of allowing them to commit suicide, must have 
Barton’s fcr. in ZCC, ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ Edinburgh, 

The passage has been differently interpreted by different 
scholars For a summary of these opinions cf. Barton ‘ Ecclesi- 
astes, ad IOC. 

» See F. E. Johnson, Es-saVa aUmCalaUty The Seven Poems 
suspended in the Temple at Mecca, London, 1894, p. 83. line 47. 

•Published by B. Meibsner, MVQ vii. [1902] i., quoted bv 
Barton, Ecclesiastes,’ p. 162, ^ ^ 

5 Tr from the German of W. Max Muller, Pie Liebespoesie der 
alten Igypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 30. 

6 See Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought^ p. 195. 


been prevalent among the Teutonic races in early 
times. Procopius ^ tells us that a peculiarity of the 
Eruli (the latest of the Germanic tribes described 
by him to accept Christianity) was their practice 
of putting the aged to death. It behoved any one 
ovei taken by age or disease to ask his relatives to 
put an end to his life. He was thereupon placed 
on a funeral pyre, and a man not of his kin stabbed 
him to death with a dagger, after which the pyre 
was kindled. In the light of this passage the 
Scandinavian rite of marking a dying man with 
the point of a javelin to dedicate him to OSin 
may weU he a survival from earlier times, when 
the sick man was actually put to death (H. M. 
Chadwick, The, Cult of Othin, London, 1899, 
p. 34). 

It seems to have been a custom among several 
Teutonic races for the aged to commit suicide 
by casting themselves over precipices. It is 
mentioned in the late Gautreks Saga (ch. i.) as 
regularly adopted by the members of a mythical 
Swedish family on the approach of age, to relieve 
their descendants from the burden of their support, 
and the historian Geijer maintains that the names 
of many cliffs in Sweden testify to some such 
custom. Bede ^ mentions a similar method of self- 
destruction during a famine in Sussex, and the 
elder Pliny ^ speaks of it as a form of suicide usual 
among the Hyperboreans on the approach of age. 
In Icmand we can see the custom gradually falling 
into desuetude. It is reported that some men 
cast their aged kinsmen over cliffs in a famine 
in A.D. 976; but, though the sagas occasionally 
mention that the suggestion of putting the aged 
and infirm to death, or of letting them starve, was 
made under stress of famine, we hear of no other 
case of the proposal being actually cairied out.'* 
The practice of exposing mfants long outlasted 
that of killing the aged. The last trace of any 
such method of disposing of adults unable to 
support themselves is found some time after the 
introduction of Christianity in Norway in the law 
which enacts that freedmen and freedwomen in 
want shall be placed in a hole dug in the grave- 
yard and left to die. 

A people like the early Scandinavians, who 
considered it a dishonour to die of disease or age 
instead of in battle, would not he likely to hold 
the aged in high honour; but in the period of 
which most of tiie sagas treat the old are usually 
treated with respect, and occasionally looked im to 
for their wisdom and experience The god OSin 
is thought of as old, and is represented in a poem 
as advising his listener to heed the words of the 
aged. 

Litbraturb.— See the sources cited throughout. 

B. S. Phillpotts. 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS IN 
MUHAMMADANISM. — i. Introduction. ~ 

There ;^pears to be no evidence that any portions 
of the Bible were accessible in Arabic before the 
prophet Muhammad^s time. This is strange, since 
Christianity had already been accepted by numer- 
ous tribes in both N. and S. Arabia, and the tra- 
dition connects the origin of the modem Arabic 
script with the Christian State of Hira; con- 
ceivably, however, the closely allied Syriac and 
Ethiopic dialects may have been considered suffi- 
ciently near these idioms respectively to permit of 
versions in them serving instead of copies in the 
vernacular. Indeed, here and there both the 
Qur an and the Tradition exhibit phrases which owe 
their origin to one or other of these translations, 
and of which the sense has sometimes escaped the 
native commentators ; thus the apostles are called 

1 De Bell. Goth. ii. 4 2 HE iv. 13. 3 EN iv. 26. 

4 Cf. Saxo, Gesta Pamrunit ed. A. Holder, Strassburg, 1886, 
vm. 284. ® 
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hawdriyyun (Ethiopic), which the commentators 
render ‘ fullers ’ ; the name masik (Syriac mshlhdj 
‘Christ’) IS thought to mean ‘wanderer’; the 
Syriac hdl, ‘ sand,’ occurs in a tradition about the 
Ked Sea (Ibn ^lanbal, Miisnad, Cairo, 1313, i. 
245) ; and/wrg^a?!, ‘salvation’ (Syriac), is supposed 
to mean ‘ disci imination.’ It seems clear that, had 
theie been an Arabic veision of the Bible at the 
time, either the sense of these technicalities would 
have been preseived or Arabic expressions would 
have been employed to represent them. On the 
lare occasions on which the Qur’an quotes the 
Bible, the nature of the quotation is not such as 
to suggest that it was derived fiom a version in the 
same language. There is a tradition that, when 
Muhammad came to Medina and came in conflict 
with the Jews, a member of the latter community 
piepared a translation of ‘ the Tdrah’ in order to 
convince the Prophet’s followers that his accounts 
of its contents were untrustworthy; they were 
not, however, allowed to peruse it. The earliest 
Biblical quotation found in Arabic literature out- 
side the Quran is in Ibn Ishaq’s biography of the 
Prophet (ed. F. Wustenfeld, Das Lebm Mohayn- 
meds, Gottingen, 1858, p. 150), viz. Jn 15^-16* ; 
this appears to be translated from the Pales- 
tinian Syriac version, whence the rendering mnah- 
mana is quoted for the Greek Trapd/cXT^roj. The 
woid doubtless means ‘ comforter,’ and is wrongly 
rendered ‘ praised ’ by Ibn Ishaq. 

Since pioselytism among Muslims was never per- 
mitted in Muslim States, translations of the Bible 
into Arabic were not made with that object in 
medijeval times ; a demand arose for them among 
the Christian and the Jewish communities when 
the language of the Muslim conquerors had been 
adopted by the former in Syria, Egypt, N. Africa, 
and elsewhere. Yet, if the Arabic bibliography 
called Fihrist is to be believed, one Ahmad b. 
Abdallah b. Salam translated the whole Bible from 
Hebrew and Greek into Arabic for the library 
of Harun al-Bashid (786-809); he also rendered 
the Sabian books from the Sabian language. 
W e loiow from other sources that translation was 
carried on at this soveieign’s court on a great scale, 
whence it is highly probable that this enterprise 
was either ordered oi encouraged The translator 
gives a few words of Hebrew in order to illustrate 
his method of translation, but they are not actually 
taken from the Bible. Possibly we have the first 
chapter of Genesis in this translation in Mutahhar 
b. Tahir’s Kitdh al-had* wcCl-tcCrilch (ed. C. Huart, 
L& Livre dc la creation et de rhistoire, Paris, 1901, 
ii. 3), since Abdallah b. Salam is quoted in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and the substitution of 
the father’s name for the son’s would be a pardon- 
able slip. The OT was often revised or retrans- 
lated, and so also was the NT. 

The canon given by Ahmad b. Abdallah is curious, 
as it gives the number of ‘ revealed books ’ as 104, 
commencing with the book of Adam, and pioceed- 
ing to those of Seth, Enoch, and Abialiam ; the 
only others mentioned are those of Moses and 
David. According to A. Sprenger, Das Leben tend 
die Lehre dcs Mohammad, Berfin, 1869, i. 49, Ibn 
Munajjim, in 231 A.H., made a list of the canoni- 
cal Scriptures of the OT and the NT. The Fihrist 
(377 A.H ) contains a list both of the Jewish and 
of the Christian Scriptures 

2. Place in the Prophet’s teaching,— The Qur’an 
repeatedly claims that it ‘ confirms what was before 
it,^ and occasionally gives the names of the books 
to which this phrase applies. These are the Bolls 
of A hraham and Moses, the First Bolls, the Taurat, 
the InjU, the Zubur, and the Furqdn There is 
no difficulty in identifying the four last names 
respectively with the Tdrah, the Euangelion, the 
Mazmure (Syriac name for the Psalms), and the 


Frainm (a Kabbinical treatise, Sayings of the Jew- 
ish Fathers ) ; but the process by which they have 
assumed these forms is not perfectly clear ; popular 
etymology has probably influenced them all, and, 
indeed, Arabic etymologies are ofteied for all four 
words b^ those who maintain that the language of 
the Qur an has no toreign elements. 

Though actual quotation from these woiks is 
unusual, a great deal of the matter which occupies 
the pages of the Qur’an is reproduction of the 
Biblical narratives ; being obtained from hearsay, 
these reproductions are inaccurate, mixed up with 
apocryphal matter, vague, destitute of ehionology, 
and contradictory. The Qur’an appears to contain 
Biblical narratives deliveied by the Piophet at all 
periods of his career ; in these errors are at times 
corrected, or difficulties explained away, yet it is 
not clear that the writer’s command of his subject 
w^as at any one time greater than at any other. 

In the Prophet’s biography 'we can trace the 
difference of the standard by wdiich his utterances 
on these subjects were judged at difierent times. 
In a pagan prophet, endeavouiing to conveit his 
countrymen to monotheism, a very little knowledge 
was thought remarkable ; .hence we may well be- 
lieve that surah xix , when communicated to the 
Abyssinian king, as an apology foi the Muslim 
refugees, won high approval ; it certainly displayed 
.some acquaintance with the OT and NT, and the 
slip by which the Virgin Mary is addiessed as 
‘Sister of Aaron’ may have seemed pardonable, 
like Vergil’s ‘Inarime.’ When, however, Muham- 
mad claimed to lecture Jews and Christians on their 
sacred history, a very difierent standard ^vas ap- 
plied ; and the discussions betw^een the Piophet 
and the Jew s after the migration to Medina led to 
stormy scenes. The difterences between their 
respective veisions of the Biblical narratives were 
explained by Muhammad as due to deliberate cor- 
ruption of the text by the Jews (ii. 75, v. 44, iv. 45). 

The way in which the Bible was utilized by 
Muhammad determined the attitude wdiich his 
follow'ers have ever since assumed towards it. That 
attitude is necessarily one-sided ; the older Scrip- 
tuies may be employed in defence of Islam, but 
not to its detriment ; an appeal was made to them 
when evidence was lequired that the matter winch 
the Piophet claimed to have received by le^ elation 
was veiacious ; but, w'hen they were cited in 
order to expose Ins eirois, they weie not to be 
heard. The formula employed hy some Muslim 
theologians, according to wdiich the eaiimi Scrip- 
tiiies require confiimation from the Qui’fm, ex- 
presses tnis principle veiy cleaily. Hence, when 
the evidence of the Qur’an is quoted in favour of 
the earlier Scriptures, the Mu'^lim controversialist 
replies that he recognizes them only to the extent 
to w'hich the Qur’an atiests them'’ The famous 
Mutazilite Abui-Hudhail (t 226 A.H.) is com- 
mended for having silenced a Jew thus (Jauzi, 
KitoJj al-Adhkiyci, Cairo, 1306, p. 95). 

The tiadition ascribes to Muhammad not a few 
quotations of Biblical passages which are not 
utilized in the Qui’an. So, according to Bukhari 
(ed. L. Krehl, Leyden, n.d., ii. 224), he told his 
followers to shoot because their father Ishmael was 
a shot (Gn 2P<>). He told (according to the same 
author, ii. 280) the story of the sun standing still, 
though without the name of Joshua, and com- 
bined with this the enactment of Dt 20®*'^. In the 
Musnad of Ibn ^anbal (vi. 21) he recommends 
the Lord’s Prayer as a spell. Certain aphorisms 
which belong to Ecclesiasticns are ascribed to him 
in these collections. The Qur’an itself, besides 
reproducing Biblical narratives, at times expresses 
itself in decidedly Biblical language, and the same 
is true of matter embodied in the books of tradi- 
tion. 
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3 . Use of the Bible by historians.—The study of 
history is, on the whole, popular in Islam, and, 
although it is chiefly occupied with the national 
vicissitudes, the need for locating these in the 
history of the world has led to a certain amount 
of research — sometimes of a highly creditable kind 
— into the records of other communities. Since 
the Qur’an claims to be a development of the 
Biblical levelations, it was considered on the whole 
proper to obtain pre-Islamie history from the latter, 
corrected, of course, from the statements of the 
Qur’an. Those writers, then, who composed uni- 
versal histories after the rise of secular prosaic 
literature, or who compiled compendia of the 
same, utilized the OT and NT Scriptures for their 
purpose on those conditions. Works of this sort 
are the ChronicU of Ya’qubi (250 A.H,), the 
Historical Handbook of Ibn Qutaiba (t270), and 
the Chronicle of Tabari (t310). The first and 
second of these evidently quote at first hand. A 
remarkable work in a kindred field is the Chronol- 
ogy of Ancient Nations by al-Biiuni (f after 422), in 
which the differences between the chronologies of 
the Hebrew, the LXX, and the Samantan copies 
of the Pentateuch are tabulated. Somewhat 
earlier is the summary of Israelitish chronology 
published by flfamzah of Isfahan ; he got it in the 
year 920 from a Jew in Baghdad, who knew by 
heart twelve Biblical books, whose names are 
somewhat disfi^red in the Arabic transliteration. 
It is not probable that these extracts ever appealed 
to large circles of Muslims before imitation of 
European modes of education became popular. 
Hence allusions to Biblical history are rare! y made, 
and would not be expected to be understood. 

4 . Use by preachers.-— Although the extent to 
which the Sufi movement was influenced by Christ- 
ianity is apt to be exaggerated, it seems clear 
that there was often identity of aim between the 
Christian and the Muslim preachers, and that the 
latter found valuable material in both Testaments. 
Thus the earliest Sufi writer, Mufiasibi (f 243), 
uses the parable of the Sower; numerous quota- 
tions from Biblical books (sometimes cited as al- 
Israeliyyat) are to be found in the Qut al-qulnh 
of Abu falib al-Mekki (f 386), some of which can 
be identified with texts in the canonical books, 
whereas others are cleaidy apocryphal. The OT 
(Isaiah) is also used in the Mnkdshafat al-q%ilub of 
Ghazali (t 505), probably at second hand, since the 
quotation is very much amplified. Such quota- 
tions are much less common in the works of the 
mystical (as opposed to the homiletic) Sufis, yet it 
is noticeable that in the most famous of the formei, 
the Fusus al-JSikam of Ibn al-Arabi (a.h. 627), 
the Biblical account of the sacrifice of Abraham, 
according to which Isaac was the victim, is pre- 
ferred to that ordinarily got from the Qur’an, 
which makes the victim Ishmael; and in the 
commentary on this work by Dawud al-Qaisari 
(t 751 ; Bombay, 1300, p. 71) Jn 14^® is cited as the 
saying of *the revealer of the divine secrets, the 
seal of the universal saintship.’ 

5 . Use in Qur"anic exegesis,— The employment 
of the Bible for the elucidation of the Qur’an is 
not ordinarily approved ; and, indeed, one of the 
charges brought against Muhammad h. Ishaq, the 
Prophet’s hiogra]mer, is that he adopted this 
practice (Yaqut, Fict. of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, Bond on, 1913, vi. 401) ; a certain 
amount of Biblical matter has, however, got into 
the most orthodox commentaries, chiefly, it is 
supposed, through Ka’b al-Ahbar and Wahb b. 
Munabbih, savants of the first Islamic century. 
Thus Baidawi inserts in his commentary on mrah 
iii. a genealogy which is taken from that prefixed 
to tiie First Gospel. First-hand employment of 
the Gospels is found in the commentary of Fakhr 


al-din al-Razi (t 606), who chiefly employs that of 
John. His references are respectful, but he does 
not attempt to harmonize the conflicting state- 
ments. In quite recent times, owing to the spread 
of European education and, with it, of acquaintance 
with the contents of the Bible, endeavours to 
explain the discrepancies between it and the Qur’an 
and to justify the assertions of the latter have 
been made on a much more considerable scale. 
The late Egyptian Mufti Muhammad Abdo and 
his disciple Muhammad Rashid Rida have done 
more than others in this line, and have come nearei 
the European treatment of this subject than their 
predecessors. 

6 . Use by controversialists. — Although conver- 
sion from Islam to other religions was not tolerated 
in any Muslim State, and conversion to Islam was 
usually effected by other methods than reasoning, 
the fact of members of different religious com- 
munities mixing on nearly equal terms in lecture- 
rooms and debating-societies in Baghdad and other 
Islamic capitals naturally led to religious contro- 
versy ; and it was hard to keep it out of discussions 
on logic or even geometry. Hence works profess- 
ing to refute the Jewish and Christian systems 
were produced in a fairly constant series during the 
Abbasid Khalifate, and thence to our own time. 
In order to attack these systems with success it 
was necessary to study the Scriptures to a certain 
extent, and some of the controversialists took 
considerable pains in the matter. The Prophet’s 
method is generally adopted, but the degree varies 
very much. The Spanish Zahirite Ibn ^Jazm (t 456) 
goes the length of treating the OT and NT as 
impudent forgeries ; he denies that we even Icnow 
the names of the apostles. His studies in the 
Pentateuch led him to anticipate some of the 
objections urged by modern critics— J. W. 
Colenso. In the polemical work of the Syrian Ibn 
Taimiyyah (f 728) a much more moderate view is 
taken. He urges, indeed, that the only prophets 
known to the Muslims are those mentioned in the 
Qur’an, and that, as the stream cannofc nse higher 
than tlie source, belief in these implies belief in 
Muhammad ; but he is disposed to think that the 
alterations which the Scriptures have undergone 
are not veiy considerable, and he finds a whole 
series of predictions concerning Muhammad in the 
book of Isaiah ; and this more nearly approaches 
the general practice of the controversialists. For 
the number of passages in the OT and NT which 
can be interpieted as predictions of the Muslim 
piophet IS very large ; and, in order that these 
may be utilized, a certain amount of authority 
must he gi anted the works which contain them. 
Wth some of these writers there is a tacit assump- 
tion that Arabic is the original language of the 
Scriptures; and it is sometimes said that the 
Christian doctrine of the Sonship of Christ is due 
to the misplacing of points in Ps 2 ’’, the words 
anta nabl (‘Thou art a prophet’) having been 
misread anta btenayya (‘Thou art my Son ’) I 

7 . Use for guidance.--The question is discussed 
in treatises on the principles of jurisprudence 
‘whether we are bound by the codes of our pre- 
decessors,’ and, though it might seem that only 
arts of the OT and NT had been abrogated, the 
octrine of interpolation renders the use of the 
existing Bible improper in the minds of Muslim 
authorities ; in practice, then, it does not count as 
a source of law, and reference to it is not approved 
by legal authorities. 

most ounous c^se recorded in Islamic history of resort 
to the Bible for assistance in an emergency' is that of one 
al-Asadi, who was asked b} the Umajvad 
Klmlifah Abd al-Malik (685-705) to effect a reconciliation 
^t\s’een himself and bis queen, ‘Itika. This personage 
bqwowed the expedient of the * wise woman ’ in 2 S l4S-7, and 
told the same story about his two sons, but deviated slightly 
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from the precedent in inducing the queen to intercede with 
the Ivhalifah that the execution of the supposed murderer 
should not he earned out {Aghani, Cairo, 1285, li. 140) 

Cases of this kind are very lare; and it is not 
probable that, outside the group of specialists 
noticed, reading of the Bible was ever common 
among Muslims. 

8. Biblical forgeries. — The theory having been 
accepted that the books in the hands of Jews and 
Christians are forgeries, it seemed desirable to 
supply the missing revealed hooks j and there are a 
certain number of compositions of this sort in exist- 
ence, which adopt the literary form of the Qur’an, 
in which the Deity addresses the prophet in rhym- 
ing sentences. A* spurious Psalter of this kind is 
described by S. M. Zwemer in The Moslem World, 
V. [1915] 399-403. Sprenger (i. 51) claims to have 
discovered a fragment of the Rolls of Abraham 
mentioned in the Qur’an, which doubtless is a 
fabrication meant to replace them. He quotes 
Ibn Munajjim (t 300) for the identity of a work 
called SharrC ata, in the hands of the Jews but not 
of the Christians, with the Rolls of Abraham and 
Moses, There is naturally no difficulty in recog- 
nizing in this the Talmua, which often uses the 
word quoted of its contents. In the Qut al-qulub 
there is a quotation from the ‘ Surah of Yearning’ 
in the T6r^, which the author Abu Talib al-Mekki 
had himself read ; in ^ it the Deity taunts the 
reader with neglect of His communications, whereas 
he would stop his business in order to read a letter 
from a friend. This author appears to have had 
access to several apocryphal collections of this 
kind. 

Probably the most remarkable among these 
apocrypha is the Gospel of Barnabas, which, after 
it had been occasionally mentioned for some centu- 
ries, was edited in Italian and English from a Vienna 
MS by Lonsdale and Laura Bagg, Oxford, 1907. 
Its date is acutely fixed by the editors for a.d. 
1500-50 from the mention of ‘Jubilee celebrated 
every hundred years ’ ; and, though the Arabic 
scribblings on the mar^n of the MS suggest that 
Arabic was the original language, the editors are 
probably right in rejecting this opinion and sup- 
posing the Italian to be the original ,* it seems 
that a Spanish copy also existed at one time. The 
work, immediately after its appearance in English, 
was translated into Arabic for use in anti-Christian 
controversy ; but no reference to its existence in 
Arabic before that date has been discovered in any 
Islamic writer. 

Besides apocryphal documents a considerable 
amount of matter of a similar kind collected round 
the names of those prophets who are mentioned in 
the Qur’an ; tales of this sort were invented by 
preachers, and then circulated. Several collections 
■were made bearing the name Qisas alAnbiyd, 

‘ Tales of the Prophets ’ ; the most popular is the 
A rats al-Majdlis of Tha* alibi (t 427 A.H.), which 
has been translated into other Islamic languages. 
Much similar matter is to be found in the religious 
poetry of the Persians — e.g., the Bustdn of Sa'di 
and the Mathnavi of Jalal al-din Riimi. 

Literature — H. Preserved Smith, The Bible and Islam, 
New York, 1897; A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus deni 
Judenthum aufgenommen'i, Bonn, 1833, 2Leipzig, 1902; G 
Weil, Bibhsche Legenden der Muselmanner, Frankfort, 1845 , 
M. Lidzbarski, Deprophetiffis, quee dicuntur, legendis aiabids, 
Leipzig, 1893. D. S. MAKGOLIOUTH. 

OLD CATHOLICISM.— Old Catholicism is 
the modern revival of Catholicism as it was under- 
stood in the first centuries— not an attempt to 
perpetuate the faults either of doctrines or of 
Avorks, revealed by history in the Christian Church 
of the early centuries, but an endeavour, on the 
part of its supporters, Avhile conforming to their 
own times and their own countries, to be guided 
by the spirit of Christ, their only leader, and to 


labour, by this spirit, to put an end to the 
imperfections and vices that have defiled the 
Church in the course of time. 

They are called ‘ Old, ’ not to disown the 
improvements which reason and the gospel declare 
to be necessary, but to show their fundamental 
dependence on Christ and His gospel. They have 
no intention whatever of founding a new religion 
or of joining one of the sects that dream of a 
fanciful Christianity in the future ; but, faithful 
to the Church founded by Christ and preached by 
the apostles, as it appears in the books of the NT 
and in the Christian writings of the first centuries, 
they claiin to live by the spirit of their fathers 
and the saints worshipped by their ancestois, and 
thus to unite the Christian past with the Christian 
present and the Christian future. When they 
speak of the first centuries, they speak especially 
of the first three, but in thought they include the 
next five also, because, in reality, the Church of 
the first eight centuries, in spite of its turmoils 
and its numerous dissensions, succeeded in remain- 
ing one in both East and West. It was not until 
the 9th cent, that Pope Nicholas I. fell away from 
the Eastera Church and caused schism. Although 
they are Westerners, the Old Catholics do not 
accept the inheritance of the faults of this pope, 
and they claim to go further, by extending the 
hand to Christians of the East and inviting them 
to labour with them for the restoration of union 
between the Christian Churches of the East and 
the West, 

In this article we shall note (1) the occasion and 
origin of the Old Catholic movement; (2) its 
aims ; (3) the results already attained ; and (4) its 
present condition and expectations. 

I. Occasion and origin,— Convinced long before 
the Vatican Council (1870) that the doctrines of 
apal infallibility and the universality of the juris- 
iction of the bishop of Rome over the Church 
were absolutely erroneous, the Old Catholics did 
not allow that the simple fact of the dogmatization 
of these two errors by the pope and the majority 
of the Council -was sufficient to transform them 
into truths — still less, divine truths ; and after, as 
before, the 18th of July, 1870, they rejected these 
two dogmas. It is hardly: necessary to recall the 
proofs established by the Old Catholics of the 
falsity of these neAV dogmas — a falsity clearly 
shown up by the Scriptures, by universal tradition, 
by the history of the seven Ecumenical Councils, 
and by several other undoubted facts. None of 
these proofs has been seriously refuted by Roman 
Catholic theologians. The Old Catholics, there- 
fore, by rejecting these false dogmas, remained 
faithful to the Catholicism of the time before the 
Vatican Council ; they did not leave the Catholic 
Church to form a new Church ; they remained in 
the Catholic Church of which they had always 
formed a part, and they continued to set the 
‘ universal, unvarying, and unanimous ’ testimony 
of the Church in opposition to Roman innovations. 

This attitude and the theological works which 
they have had to produce to prove the truth of 
their cause have led them to discover a number of 
errors made by Roman theologians and trans- 
formed into dogmas iu the course of the ages, so 
that the protest against the false dogmas of the 
18th of July, 1870, has logically incurred on their 
part the protest against all the false dogmas 
previously promulgated by the papacy (see especi- 
ally W. Guett^e, La PapanU schismatique, Paris, 
1863, and La PapauU hMtique, do, 1874, and E. 
Michaud, La PapauU antimr^tienne, do. 1873). 
This discovery of the errors of the** Roman papacy 
from the 9th cent, to the present day, and in all 
the individual Churches under the jurisdiction of 
Rome, has given fresh impetus and considerable 
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importance to the Old Catholic movement. It is a 
complete history of Eoman theology, re-made in 
accordance with authentic sources and contrary to 
the thousands of Roman falsifications pointed out 
recently by the most eminent theologians of all 
the Churches, including even Roman theologians. 
We may say that these new publications — this 
veritable resuirection of ancient documents that 
were believed to be buried in darkness — have 
created a new situation and started a thorough 
reformation of so-called Catholic theology. 

This is a part of the work of the Old Catholics, 
but it is only one of their proposed aims. 

2. Aims.— The chief aims may he reduced to 
three : [a) theological reform ; (6) ecclesiastical 
reform ; and (c) union of the Christian Churches. 

(a) Theological reform. — This reform was not 
undertaken arbitiarily ; nor is it conducted, by 
each theologian according to his personal opinions 
on each of the disputed questions. A strict method 
governs all their actions, a method which results 
especially m distinguishing dogma from theology 
—dogma, which is the word of Christ as^ it is 
recorded in the Gospels, from theology, which is 
the explanation given by the apostles and scholars 
to secure the acceptance and practice of the 
precepts of Jesus Christ. Christ, being ‘ the way, 
the truth, and the life/ is the only Scholar, the 
only Master; He has declared it Himself to His 
disciples. It is therefore He alone who, as the 
only Mediator and Saviour, possesses the words of 
eternal life ; it is He alone who is the light of the 
world, and it is He alone who has the right to 
impose His doctrines, decree, and dogmas on His 
disciples. On the other hand, every disciple is 
entitled, and even duty-bound, to try to under- 
stand the dogmas of Christ, to see their depth and 
beauty, and to derive profit from them for the 
sanctification of his soul. Dogma is the divine 
truth which is taught by Christ ; theology is the 
explanation given by men— an explanation more 
or less luminous, which each one may judge 
according to the light of his reason, conscience, 
and knowledge .* ‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that 
which is good’ (1 Th 

The distinction between dogma and theology is 
made by the application of the Catholic test to 
every disputed point. The test is the one so well 
epitomized by Vincent of Larins : ‘ What has been 
believed everywheie, always, and by ail ’ the 
Christian Churches is Catholic {Qommonitory ^ ii. j 
[6]). The Catholic faith is the " universal, unvary- 
ing, and unanimous ’ faith, because, even humanly 
speaking, all the Christian Churches cannot be 
making a mistake when they attest, as a fact, 
that they have always believed or not believed, 
from their very foundation, in the doctrine which 
the apostle -founders of their particular Church 
had taught them or not. It is not a question of 
settling an important discussion, but of making a 
simple statement of fact. As to the theological 
explanations which may be given of the estab- 
Itoed doctrine, they depend, like all the explana- 
tions in this world, on reason, science, history, and 
all the knowledge which humanity has at its 
disposal. 

Thus faith and liberty are reconciled— the faith 
which dejiends not on any caprice or any school, 
but solely on the histoiical and objective testimony 
of the Churches ; and liberty of criticism or of 
reason, which, conscientiously speaking, belongs 
to the religious truth transmitted to all the i 
Churches, to the best of the religious interests of 
each Church. Thus the faith is a depository — a 
depository of all the precepts confided by Jesus 
Christ to His disciples, a depository which does 
not belong exclusively to any one person, but to 
everybody, to the preservation of which all faithful 


Churches carefully attend, so that none of it may 
be suppressed, and also that no foreign doctrine 
may be surreptitiously introduced into ‘-fifTc'posit'iim 
custodi). And theology is a science which, like all 
other sciences, belongs to reason, to history, to 
criticism, and which also obeys fixed rules. ^ 

It is therefore neither a bishop nor a priest nor 
a scholar that is entrusted with the preservation 
of dogma, but all bishops, all priests, all scholars 
— in a word, all the faithful, members of the 
Church. Christ being the only Master of His 
Church, theie is no other rule than His; it is 
sufficient to guard His doctrine and precepts. The 
Church was not instituted to found a religion other 
than that of Christ, but merely to preserve it and 
spread it throughout the world C Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations’ [Mt 28^^]).^ Its mission is 
nob to add to the dogmas of Christ, but only to 
preach them in order to sanctify the world by 
them (‘ Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you ’ [Mt 282<^]). The Church 
is therefore a guardian of the teachings and pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ ; its title, the ‘ teaching ’ 
Church, means, not that it has the right to teaph 
any doctiines that it pleases, but that it is its 
duty to preach openly what Christ taught His 
disciples in secret. 

Real theological reform should consist in com- 
municating to all men the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, as they are collected in the Scriptures and 
recorded in the universal tradition of the Church — 
a tradition which also belongs to all the members 
of the Church. It is the duty of pastors and 
scholars to explain them, and it is the duty of 
each member to study the explanations wdiich 
appear to him wisest and most useful ; the good 
sense and the Christian spirit that prevail in the 
Church are sufficient to ensure the final tiiumph 
of truth over error : ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered togethei in my name, there am I m the 
midst of them ’ (Mt 18^®). 

Since the Chuich is not a chair to which might 
be addressed all the questions that aiise in the 
minds of the inquisitive and the imaginative, it is 
not obliged to solve them or to prevent men from 
discussing among themselves matters which neither 
God nor Christ has thought fib to make clear. It 
is the work of scholars to elucidate the mysteries 
of science ; the apostles have simply to preach the 
truths which Christ thought sufficient for the 
edification and sanctification of humanity. The 
fruitfulness of the faith does not consist in dis- 
covering new dogmas or in transforming the 
Church into a revealer, charged with completing 
the revelation made by Christ ; the faith i- f i ui i j ui, 
it increases, it grows by the closem— (J it> ji'ilim- 
ence to the word of Christ, and not by rlic j[-iocja- 
inalion of unknown dogmas. It is tJhrist alone 

ho IS the religious light and the religious life of 
the world ; the Church must only be His humble 
servant. 

(6) Ecclesiastical reform . — ^This reform should 
consist in reminding the Church what Christ 
wished it to be. Christ established a hierarchy 
for the service of the faithful. That hierarchy, 
therefore, ought to serve, and not to rule. Its 
office is a ministry, and not an authority. There 
is no impermm in the Church of Christ : * neither 
as lording it over the charge allotted to you’ 
(1 P 5*) ; and the obedience of the disciples must 
be reasonable, and not servile (Ro 12^). If any 
member wanted to be first, he had to be the first 
to serve his brothers, and not to give them ciders — 
to feed the flock, i.e. to lead it into good pastures, 
and not to enslave it by false dogmas or exploit it 
by superstitions. The main duties of pastors are 
Carouse the conscience of the faithful, to enlighten 
it, to act as if each of them were another Christ : 
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‘ Christ livetli in me ’ (Gal 2 ^°). Christ took a firm 
stand against the Pharisees of His day, but He 
did not charge any of His disciples to rebuke his 
brothers, still less to excommunicate them or curse 
them. 

The mission of the Church also is essentially 
religious and spiritual. Clirist did not give it any 
worldly and temporal authority ; He chose apostles 
and disciples only to lay the most strict duties on 
them, and thus to make examples of them for the 
flock. The early bishops or superintendents were 
only overseers, and not masters : * for one is your 
Master’ (Mt 23®). 

The primitive Church, then, was simply a 
gathering or reunion in which the first and only 
chief was, in the eyes of the faith, Chiist Himself. 
Pastors and people simply formed a school, a body 
and a soul. This was the paiish, and, if a dispute 
arose between any of the members, it was ‘the 
Church’ that restored peace : *Dic Eeclesiae,’ 

Gradually bonds of brotherhood and charity 
were formed between the various local churches, 
and in this way synods came into being — special 
and very limited synods, before the idea of general 
councils was heard of. It is not only the idea of 
the true bishop, therefore, that has to be restored, 
but also that of the synod and the council. 
Because the so-caUed ecumenical council was 
believed to be the representationr of the whole 
Church, it was soon confused with the Church, 
and rights were assigned to it which the Church 
itself hardly possesses. Under the pretext that 
the council was, as it were, the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the Church, this jurisdiction was made a 
universal and absolute jurisdiction, to which was 
soon joined the privilege of infallibility. The 
practical consequences resulting from this con- 
fusion and the numerous abuses arising from them 
to the detriment of the Church are well known. 

The Old Catholics are also engaged in restoring 
the true conceptions of pastor, bishop, synod, 
council, ecclesiastical authority, and even infalli- 
bility, according to the piecise meaning of the 
Scriptures and according to ancient traditions. 
The ('onstitution of the Church, they hold, is mon- 
aichical only because Christ is its only monarch; 
but, inasmuch as it is a society composed of men, 
the Church has been called from its very beginning 
a simple ‘ church,’ and it has been regarded in its 
universality, since the time when the question of 
universality arose, as a Christian ‘republic.’ It 
would give a wrong idea of the early bishops to 
represent their action as an aristocratic govern- 
ment ; the words of St. Peter himself are opposed 
to that. 

The episcopal see of Home was not long in 
attaining a certain priority, Rome being the capital 
of the empire ; but it was merely a priority of 
honour, and not of jurisdiction. Christ did not 
appoint a master among His disciples. When He 
told Peter specially to feed His lambs and sheep, 
it was to restore to him the function of which he 
had proved un^vorthy, and of which he had been 
deprived in denying Christ. As Peter repented, 
he deserved to he reinstated, and he was ; but it is 
a mistake to transform this reinstatement as a 
simple apostle into an exaltation above all the 
other apostles. The alteration of the constitution 
of the Church was accomplished by Rome by 
means of grossly erroneous ^ interpretations of 
texts ; the policy and the ambition of the bishops 
of Rome did the rest. 

Such is the spirit in which the Old Catholics 
have set about restoring the true conception of 
the Church and realizing the ecclesiastical reform 
claimed for such a long time ‘in capite et in 
memhris.’ 

(c) Union of the Christian Chnrches.-^TlojB reform 


of the Church would have been veiy impeifect if 
it had not from the very beginning implied the 
re-establishment of union among the separate 
Churches. It has been rightly said that ‘it is as 
diflicult to see Christ behind the Church as to see 
the sun behind the darkness of night.’ Prom the 
very start of their work the Old Catholics have 
made it one of their aims to study means of reviv- 
ing_ this union. Their efforts duiing their inter- 
national congresses, and their writings on this 
question in their Revue internationale de tMologie 
(1893-1910), are well known ; great reconciliations 
have been efiected among all the Chmclies that 
have taken part in these, and, if the union has not 
yet been sanctioned, it is because there are still 
administrative obstacles to he overcome, and especi- 
ally prejudices of a bieraichical kind to be put down 
— a matter of time, which more favourable social 
circumstances will undoubtedly help to bring to a 
successful issue. 

It is already apparent to all eyes that the ‘ union ’ 
aimed at is not the ‘ unity ’ which many had at 
fiist imagined ; that the latter is not necessary ; 
and that, moreover, it is impossible, considering the 
needs of various kinds which are prevalent among 
the nations and which form part of human nature 
itself. The chimera of a false unity being removed, 
matter-of-fact men will return to the real nature of 
spiritual union and of the ‘ bond of peace ’ (E^h 4®), 
which will be sufficient to form real Christian 
brotherhood throughout the woild. 

A better undei standing has abeady been reached 
as to the respects in which the Christian Chnrches 
ought to be one, and those in which they ought to 
remain distinct and even different, in ordei to safe- 
guard the autonomy of each and all. When all 
are one in loving one another, in working together 
for the social well-being, in banishing from theii 
theology everv trace of anthropomc'rph’.sm and 
politics, in b('(onMiig inoic '-piiiiuady-iiuuded afier 
the pattern of ChnsL. and in t'^''abh”'‘ing ihe leign 
of God in every individual conscience, then the 
union in question will be very near being declared : 
‘that they may be one, even as we are one’ 

( Jn 1722). 

3 . Results attained.^ — (a) Dogmatic. — Among 
the dogmatic results 'already attained by the Old 
Catholics we may mention the following : the rejec- 
tion and refutation of papal infallibility and of the 
pope’s absolute and universal jurisdiction over the 
whole Church ; the rejection and refutation of the 
other false dogmas taught by Rome in Syllabus 
and elsewhere ; the re-establishment of the true 
idea of dogma, of its distinction from theological 
peculation ; the restoration in practice of the 
Catholic test: ‘What has been believed every- 
where, always, and by everybody is Catholic ’ ; the 
ruling that purely AYestern and papist councils are 
not Ecumenical Councils, the latter being only 
seven in number (325-787) ; the deelaiatiou of the 
orthodoxy of the Eastern Church, called the 
‘ Church of the seven Ecumenical Councils ’ because 
it lias no other faith than that which was taught 
by them ; the bringing into prominence of *the 
union of the Churches, which must be neither a sub- 
mission to the pope nor a neglect of dogma, but the 
mamtenence of the autonomy of each individual 
Church in the ur.ive-»'«ali'''y of the whole Church. 

( 6 ) ('•>, -Oi' these 'vve may mention: 

the reduction of the primacy of the pope to the 
simple degree of primus inter pares — a title which 
does not confer any authority on him, but wdiicb 
lays on him the duty of attending more cai’efully 
than any other bishop to the decisions of the Church, 
to which he is subordinate ; the binding of the 
pope to renounce every political vocation, and to 

r On fchiB subject see the present writer'? study in JR&nue 
internal, de July 18^, pp. 606-5S1. 
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confine himself to his essentially religious voca- 
tion j the return of the bishops to the simplicity 
of the early bishops, who were by no means 
prince-bishops, but who, simply elected by the 
members and the clergy, remained independent 
of the pope, and directed their dioceses in union 
with their synod ; the re-establishment of the simple 
worshippers in their rights as active members of 
the Church, who also attend to the guarding^ of the 
Church’s interests and the maintenance of its dis- 
cipline ; and the revival of national and autono- 
mous Churches, Catholic by the unity of their 
faith : ‘ una fides, unus Christus, unum baptisma.’ 

(c) Disciplinary, — Among disciplinary results 
are the following : the ri^t of each individual 
Church to judge of the manner most useful to it- 
self of applying the canons of discipline formulated 
in the provincial spiods and the Ecumenical 
Councils ; and the right of restoring among the 
clergy the choice of celibacy or marriage. 

{d) Liturgical, — The liturgical results are : the 
return of the proper idea of the sacraments, which 
are neither empty symbols nor means of producing 
grace ‘ex opere opeiato,’ but simply acts of wor- 
siiip, in which Jesus Christ communicates His grace 
to well-afiected souls ; the revival of public peni- 
tence and the suppression of papal indulgences j 
the return of the spiritual conception of the 
Eucharist, with rejection of material transubstan- 
tiation as it was practised during the Middle Ages ; 
the celebration of worship in the national language 
of each country, as well as the free gift of ^1 
religious work, 

(e) jPolUico - ecclesiastical. — Lastly, among 
politico-ecclesiastical results mention may he made 
of the independence of individual churches towards 
the politicsd commands of Kome, and towards any 
political interference whatever, the Church being 
a spiritual and religious society, and in no way a 
political society. 

4, Present condition and expectations. — The 
Old Catholic Church exists in Germany, Austria, 
France, Holland, Kussia, Switzerland, and 
America. 

In Germany it is managed at the present day by 
Bishop George Moog, who is also president of the 
synodal representation. It has parishes in the 
cnief towns of Prussia, Bavaria, the grand-duchy 
of Baden, Hesse, Saxe, Wiirtemberg, etc. Every 
year the episcopal administration putoshes official 
statistics. 

In Austria the episc^al administrator, Czech, 
who is also curate of Warnsdorf, attends to the 
uarishes founded in Bohemia, Moravia, Styria, 
Oarinthia, etc. 

In France the Church {called Gallican Catholic) 
has only two parishes— -one in Paris, the other in 
Nantes. 

In Holland Mgr. Gul is the archbishop of 
Utrecht, and Prins and Mgr. Spit are the 
bishops of Haarlem and Deventer. The archi- 
episcopal seminary is at Amersfoort. There are 
about 24 parishes. 

In Russia the Church (called Mariavite) has 
toee bishops — John Kowalski at Plock, Proeh- 
niewski at Warsaw, and Golembiowski at Lodz. 
In the kingdom of Pologne 66 parishes are admin- 
istered by about 100 priests ; in White Russia 
(Lithuania) there are three parishes, and in Little 
Eus'-ia (government of Kieff) there are also several 
parishes- 

In America Bishop Hodur (Scranton), along with 
three vicars-general, manages several parishes 
which are extending daily. 

There is a parish m London. 

In Switzerland Bishop Eduard Herzog, along 
with the national synod and the synodal council, 
manages numerous parishes in twelve cantons. 


The organization is excellent. Apart from the 
faculty of Catholic theolo^, which forms part of 
the cantonal University of Berne, and whose funds 
are administered by the State of Berne, numerous 
commissions are in full swing, for examinations of 
the clergy, religious music, the press, the interests 
of the Church, the care of the sick, reunions of 
young people, the diaspora, etc. Annually the 
bishop and the president of the synodal council 
give an account, with all the necessary details, of 
the life of the parishes, the religious instruction of 
the children, etc. Reviews, journals, and instruc- 
tive and edifying libraries are more or less pros- 


perous. 

It may be said that, in spite of the efforts put 
forth by tie Old Catholics, they have not realized 
all the hc^es entertained in their movement at the 
heginninjg of their work. But it must be added 
that polSical and social circumstances, and, still 
more, the almost universal religious indifference, 
have been exceedingly unfavourable to all advance. 
The stojnes which may be thrown at them strike all 
the other Churches at the same time. This is not 
a justi^cation — far from it ; but it is at least an 
explanation, which may possibly arouse hopes for 
the figure. The Old Catholics are convinced of 
the tJmth of their cause. If during the first fifty 
year^’ of their existence they have not worked with 
greaii enough skill, they have the hope that, by 
dint bf struggling against thousands of obstacles, 
they^ have learned better how to stmgde ; that 
the i?erious events which are overturning Europe at 
the 'present day will not pass without creating new 
religious and even ecclesiastical conditions, which, 
with the grace of God and the zeal of the serious 
Christians of all the Churches, may become fruitful. 
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OLD PRUSSIANS. — i. Ethnology. — The Old 

Prussians formed the westernmost branch of the 
group of peoples which is represented to-day by 
the Letts and the Lithuanians. The Old Prussian 
language died out in the 17th cent., and the only 
specimens of it which have come down to us are 
three catechisms from the 16th cent, and an Elbing 
vocabulary dating, probably, from the beginning 
of the 16th. These remains show clearly that Old 
Prussian belonged to the Indo-Germanic family of 
languages and was most closely related to Lithu- 
anian. The Old Prussians inhabited the coast of 
the Baltic, east of the Vistula, but their exact 
geographical position is hard to determine, Peter 
yon Dusburg (in Scriptores Derum Frussicarunii 
i. 50, 146) makes the river Memel the boundary be- 
tween Prussia and Lithuania ; but in the chronicles 
of the Teutonic Order the word ‘Prussia’ is a 
political rather than an ethnological term. The 
eastern boundary of the Old Prussians was prob- 
ably nearer the river Pregel than the river Memel 
(cf. H. G. Voigt, Adalbert von Frag^ p. 128). 
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In the 2nd cent. A.B. Ptolemy (ill. v. 21) men- 
tions the Galindi and Sudini as peoples living to 
the east of the Vistula. The Galindi are frequently 
mentioned in later times as a distinct division of 
the Old Prussians, and the Sudini seem to have 
been another division of the same kind or at any 
rate a closely related people. 

pother name which occurs more frequently in 
this_ region in early times is that of the JEstii. 
Tacitus {Germ, 45) describes them as an agri- 
cultural people inhabiting the amber coast of the 
Baltic. They are again mentioned by Cassiodorus 
{ Var, V. 2) and by Jordanes (5, 23). It can hardly 
be doubted that the Este, described by King 
Alfred — in the account of Wulfstan’s voyage 
which he inseited in his translation of Orosius — 
as mhabitants of the country immediately to the 
east of the Vistula, are the same people. It is 
usually held that the -^Estii were Prussian, though 
a difficulty is caused by the fact that the rame 
ACstii is obviously identical with Geiman Ehsten, 
O. Norse Eistr, which in later times has denoted 
the Esthonians, a Finnish people belonging to a 
totally different linguistic family. We have ^ o 
evidence that the Esthonians ever extended so far 
to the south-west as the Vistula, although tl e 
occunenee of the name Finnoi in Ptolemy’s map 
should be noted. Whatever may be the solution 
of the difficulty, Alfred’s account of the Este gives 
reason for believing that they were connected in 
some way with the Old Prussians. We may note 
in particular his account of horse-racing at funerals, 
which finds a curious parallel in the burial customs 
of the Prussian natives of later time (Lucas David, 
Preussische Chronik, ed. E. Hennig, i. 141). Refer- 
ence may also be made to the laws ascribed to the 
kriwe kirioaito by Lucas David (p. 23). Both the 
Este and the Old Prussians drank mare’s milk and 
mead (Dusburg, in Script, Ber, Pruss. i. 54 j 
Alfred, ed. H. Sweet, London, 1883, pt. i. p. 20 f. ). 
The art of artificial freezing ascribed by Alfred 
to the Este appears to have been known to the 
Prussians (cf. M. Praetorius, Delicm Prussicce, 
ed. W. Pierson, pp. 45, 46, and note). 

The name ‘ Pruzzi ’ is first mentioned in the 10th 
cent, in Ibrahim ibn Ja'qub’s account of the Slavic 
countries (his journey took place in A.B. 965 ; cf. 
W. Wattenbach, Geschichtschreiher der deiiUch, 
Vorseit^, Leipzig, 1884-1912, xxxiii. 139 f.), and in 
the lives of St. Adalbert and elsewhere (cf. H. G. 
Voigt, p. 125 and note). 

2 . History. — ^The earliest known incident in Old Prussian 
historv IS the unsuccessful attempt made by St Adalbeit, 
bishop of Prague, in the lOch cent, to introduce Chnstianit\- 
The saint was martyred (probably on the coast of baniland) on 
account of his ha\ing iienetrated into a sacred gro\e l^lllch 
was forbidden ground to men or alien race and religion In 
the 11th and 12th centuries, according to the Polish chronicles, 
Old Prussians freqiientlv raided Poland, sometines in conjunc- 
tion wuth neighbouring peoples, Russians and Pomeranians. 

In the K-Jth cent. Conrad, duke of Masoiia, who was greatly 
harassed by these raids, ga\e to Chi istian, bishop of Pru^^sia, 
part of Culuierland as a fiei, and togechei thej founded the 
KnightU Oultr of Bobr^in. In 1223 Conrad and Christian, 
who had failed to convei L the Prussians either by persuasion or 
by force or arms, called to their aid the Teutonic Knights (a 
body of Geiman Crusaders), granting them Culm and any other 
lands that they could wrest from the heathen. The conversion 
and conquest of the Old Prussians were gradually effected, 
within the next fifty 3 ears, in spite of vigorous opposition. 
Their political oigani/ation was des!ti 03 ’ed and they h\ed 
thenceforward subjects of the Teutonic Knights, who” before 
this, had made themselves independent of all authorities except 
the papac 3 The la 3 schniOts of the order were now duided 
into two classes in the fir-^t lank were the German immigrants 
and the Piussianswho had ii eely submitted and below them 
were the Prussians who had resisted to the last and weie le- 
ducedtoa condition of serfdom. In the 15th cent, the power 
of the Teutonic Order began to decline The conversion of 
Lithuania and its alliance with Poland were a senous menace, 
especially as the discontented Prussian laitv had stx-ong Polish 
83 Tnpathies. In 1110 Ladislaus, king of Poland, inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Teutonic Knights at Tanneiiberg. In 
1454 the Prussian League (which had been formed m 1440 to 1 
resist the rule of the order) offered Prussia to the Polish king 1 


In 1466 the Peace of Thorn gave W. Prussia to Poland. The 
order, however, retained E. Prussia as a fief from the Pohsh 
king. The Grand Master was to sit on t'-c Pr’ ^ 
of the Knights were to be of Polish r.u‘- i > i . 1 

brethren, however, continued to choose Germans for their 
Grand Masters. In 1626 the Hohenzollern Albert of Branden- 
burg, who was then Grand Master, having become a Protestant, 
secularized his territories and turned them into a hereditary 
duchy, to be held as a fief from Poland. In 1618 John Sigis- 
inund, elector of Brandenburg, on the death of his father-in-law, 
Albert Frederick, duke of Pinssia, succeeded to his dukedom. 
In 1656 w^ar broke out between Sweden and Poland. Frederick 
William, the ‘great elector’ of Brandenburg, who had made 
good his claim to the dukedom of Prussia, succeeded by his 
vacillating and treacherous policy in obtaining the complete 
independence of both Sweden and Poland. In 1701 the duchy 
of Prussia was converted into a kingdom by the emperor in 
favour of Frederick m , elector of Brandenburg. 

3. Sociology. — The Old Piussians lived by agii- 
culture, hunting, and fishing. They weie ac- 
quainted Avith the art of navigation, and ships 
from Samland used to visit the commeicial town 
of Birca in Sweden (Adam of Bremen, Gesta 
Hammahurg Eccles. pontificum^ i. 62 {Script. Ber. 
Pruss. i. 239]). According to accounts given by 
historians of the^ Teutonic Order, the civilization 
of the Old Piussians in the 13th cent, was by no 
means high. The art of writing was unknoAvn to 
them (cf. Dusburg, in Script. Mer Pruss. i 53). 
Human sacrifice was common. Aged and infirm 
people and weakly or superfluous female infants 
were put to death (cf. David, i. 22, and papal bull 
of Honorius m., 1218). Over against German ac- 
counts of Prussian ferocity, we have Adam of 
Bremen’s description : 

Pruzzi, homines humanissimi, qui obviam tendunt his ad 
auxihandum, qui periclitantur in man vel qui a pyratis m- 
fesixntur . . . Multa possent dici ex illis popuhs laudabilia in 
mor.bus ’ (iv. 18). 

The Old Prussians were polygamous, although, 
accoiding to the laws of the kirioait (cf. David, 
i. 22), they were limited to three lawful wives. 
The condition of women was low. Marriage was 
by purchase or by capture. The wife was the 
servant of all in the house and did not eat in the 
mesence of her husband (Dusburg, in Scripit. Ber, 
Pruss, i. 53 ; cf also Meletius. Epist, ad Sabinuni^ 
tr. in EL x\i. 299 ff.). ]Mariiage of step-mothers 
was practised by the Old Prussians (David, 1 . 133). 

Accord *g to Grunau {Preuss, Chronik, i. 98) 
and David (i. 138), there were three modes of dis- 
posal of the dejiff : the kunigs, as the highest 
noblemen were called, were cremated ; noblemen 
of less exalted rank, called suppanen,'^ were buiied 
in their castle-yards together with horses, hunting 
dogs, gold, ana a barrel of mead; the common 
people Avere sometimes buried and sometimes cre- 
mated. According to Dusburg, both nobles and 
commons cremated tbeir dead. AYe learn from 
the Treaty of Christburg that the dead man’s 
nioirt valued possessions, his animals, and even his 
favourite servants were burned with him {Preuss. 
U rkundenhuchi Polit. Abth. i. [Kiinigsberg, 
1882] 1). 

AYhen the Teutonic Knights invaded Prussia, 
they seem to have found there no central political 
organization, but a number of separate divisions 
or kingdoms. We hear, however, of a chief priest 
called kriwe^ whose authority Avas recognized not 
only by all Prussians, hut also by Letts and 
Lithuanians. The holy oak and fire at Remove, 
over which he presided, seem to have been the 
central sanctuary of the Baltic peoples (Dusburg, 
in Script. Ber. Pruss. i. 53). According to Grunau 
and David (who profess to derive tlieir information 
from Bishop Christian), Romove, or Rickoyot, Avas 
at one time the seat of political as well as of re- 
ligious authority (cf. Grunau, i. 62; David, i. 
24 ff.). The story of king WidOwuto and his 

1 It is worth noting that the first of these titles is of Teutonic 
origin (O. Norse konungr, 0. Sax. kuning) The second is 
current in most of the Slavic languages, Avhatever its ultimate 
origin. 
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"brother Bruteno, the high priest, and of the 
division of the kingdom among the twelve sons, is 
generally dismissed as an invention of Grunan, 
suggested by the Biblical stories of Moses and 
Aaron and the origin of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
It seems likely, however, that the legend contains 
at least a germ of genuine tradition. It is not 
difficult to hnd parallels for the double kingship 
and for the survival of the kingship as a religious 
institution after it had ceased to have any political 
significance. 

4. Religion. — (a) Authoritus. — References to 
Old Prussian religion occur in Lives of St. Adalbert, 
dating from the end of the 10th cent., in the 
ChronicoYL Polonorum of Vincent Kadlubek (dating 
from the beginning of the 13th cent.), and in an 
original document of the Treaty of Christburg 
(1249). The Cron tea Terre Prussia of Peter von 
Busburg (dedicated to Hochmeister Werner von 
Orselm in 13*26) contains a treatise entitled de 
Ydolatria et ritu et morihus Pruthenoruim. This 
is important because heathen ideas and practices 
undoubtedly survived in Du&burg’s time ; and he 
may well have deiived his information from men 
who could speak of the old religion from peisonal 
experience. Chroniclers of the 16th cent, have 
much to say concerning the history and the social 
and religious life of the Old Prussians ; but their 
evidence is not accepted as altogether trustworthy. 
Erasmus Stella, who composed in 1510 a treatise 
de Borussim Antiqiiitatihus^ is not considered a 
liable authority , but there is nothing intrinsicalTy 
improbable in his statements about religion. The 
Preimische Chromk^ completed in 1521 by ^he 
monk Simon Grunau of Tolkemit, is usually Held 
to be a mass of falsehoods, composed in the interest 
of Poland, The Chronicle of Christian (wJ^ was 
made the first bishop of Prussia at the heJining 
of the 13th cent.) which Grunau mentionj|pts the 
source of his description of Old Prussian %n is 
dismissed as a product of Ms imaginati W ^lucas 
David, a Protestant historian of acl#*is.-iidged 
accuracy and critical ability, also m Au^tnat 
Christian’s Chronicle was the sourcel^ii<l» of 
the information contained in the fii-f of 

the Preussische Chronikj which he wr *t^d^^the 
latter part of the 16th century. It is ge'4e^ally 
thought that David’s only knowledge of Christian’s 
Chronicle was derived from Grunau, akffiough 
David himself expressly states at times thr^t he is 
using Christian’s Chronicle and at othel times 
gives Grunau as his authority. It has ^'perhaps 
been taken for granted too readily that CiJ:*istian’s 
Chronicle never existed. A comparison o^ the 
parallel passages in Grunau and David suggests 
that they used the same source indepenucntly. 
Matthaeus Praetorius (born 1635) sUtes tUgi 
Christian’s Chronicle was used by his great^^ 
grandfather, the historian Johann Bretldus, which 
again raises difficulties in the current explanation < 
PP* Many of the customs and 

rites which Bishop Christian is said to have re- 
corded are of a kind that can be paralleled from 
diffierent religions in other parts of the world. 
Both Grunau and David describe some pagan 
festivals and superstitions from personal observa- 
tion ; for in their time the natives, though profess- 
ing Christianity, continued to perform in secret 
the rites of their old religion. This was still the 
case in the following century when Praetorius 
wrote his Belicim Prussiece in order to supply the 
lack of information concerning the customs of 
the Old Prussians by a study of the ‘existing 
superstitious ceremonies of the Nadravians, 
Zalovians, and Sudavians.’ 

(b) Gods . — The earliest reference to an Old 
Prassian deity occurs in the Treaty of Christburg 


* Ydolo quern serael in anno collectis frugibus consueverunt 
confingere et pro deo colere, cui nomen Ourche imposuerunt.’ 
The feminine form Curche was later replaced by 
the masculine Gurcho. This deity is described as 
a god of food and drink, and his cult was said to 
have been derived from the Masurians (Poles). 

In a document of 1418 it is stated that the Teutonic Order 
expelled from Prussia ‘rentes servientes demonibus, colentes 
Patollom, Nalnmpe [according to another reading, PacuUum, 
Patrimpe] et ■’ * ^ » (see Usener, 

namen^ s.v. N; * ■ , 

Probably these two deities are to be identified 
with the Patollo and, Potiirnpo who are said to 
have shared with Perkuno the worship at Remove, 
and who are coupled tpgether as having an especial 
taste for human blopfi (David, 1. 34). It has been 
stated that Curche, ^Patollo, and Natrimpe are the 
only divinities that we can ascribe to the Old 
Prussians with any certainty, and that the numer- 
ous -names that occur in later sources are of 
Lithuanian rather than Prussian origin. It is, 
however to draw a haid and fast line 

between ' ‘ k ii,. .■•f,- of the two peoples. 

’phe f t . ■' Evangel, of 1530 contains 

thjfC following list of deities who were still wor- 
s, lipped by the Sudavians in Samland : 

, ‘ Occopirmus, Suaixf’v AuVv'r.'.pw’.'J. Po^r^mpu-. 

Pardoayts, Piluuytis, 1*. ' !*« . a'ni ■'i- Po.'o'-, (m.i dc'i, "i 

dorum numma secundum illorum opi'iiot t.’’' pc‘ii-.L‘,i eruM 
Saturnus, Sol, Aesculapius, Neptunus, Castor ct P'diax, Cere-, 
Juppiter, Pluto, Furiae.’ 

Occopirmus was invoked as the ‘mighty god of 
heaven and stars ’ (David, i. 147), Swaixtix, ‘ the 
god of light’ i, 86), was invoked at agricultural 
festivals. Ausschauts is probably to be identified 
with ‘Auscautum deum incolumitatis et aegritu- 
dinis’ (Meletius, Epist. ad Sabin. ; see Archiv fur 
Slav. Phil, xviii. 76) and Auschleuts (also Ausch- 
kauts), ‘der Gott aller Gebrechen, Kranklieifcen 
und Gesundheit,’ who was invoked when there 
was a poor harvest (David, i. 91). The name 
Autrympus occurs only heie, and is probably a 
scribal error for AiiniiPi)n-, who is frequently 
mentioned as a god of the sea (cf. Meletius, loc. cit. ; 
David, i. 86). Potrympus has already been described. 
He was a god ‘von deme alles Gluck kerne, in 
Streitten, Regierung, Hauzhaltung ausm Acker ban 
und andern mebr ’ (David, i. 34). He was a god of 
fertility, and snakes were consecrated to him (Prae- 
tonus, p. 46). He appears to have some connexion 
■with yvater: ‘auch wurden Ime zugeeignet die 
fliessenden Wasser’ (David, i. 87). Perhaps Au- 
trympus and Potrympus should be taken together 
as different names for the deity identified with 
Neptune. Na, po^ an are prepositions; trwmfa 
may be connected with Prussian trumpa = fluvius 
(cf. Nesselraann, Thesaurus Lingum Prussicce, p. 
191). Bardoayts is probably the same god as 
‘Perdoytus dens navium’ (see Grienberger, in 
Archiv fur slav. Phil, xviii. 78), ‘ Perdoytus Gott 
der Kaufleute’ (Praetorius, p. 27). He must be 
connected in some way with ‘Gardoaeten deum 
nautarum’ (Meletius, loc. cit.) and Gardoaits, the 
fecial god of the fishermen living by the Kurische 
Hatf and the Frische Haff, of whom Lucas David 
(i. 116) gives an interesting description. Probably 
forms in h and g existed side by side, which might 
account for the identification of Bardoayts with 
Castor and Pollux. Piluuytis (cf. the Lettish 
Pilnitis, sod of riches) was one of the gods invoked 
at agricultural festivals. Parcuns is to be identi- 
fied with the thunder-god Perkun, the most im- 
portant deity of the Baltic peoples (cf. Nature 
[Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian]). The 
names of the deity or deities connected with death 
appear in many different forms : 

* Pecols atque Pocols ’ ; * Pluto, Puriae ^ (Constit. Synod .) ; 

‘Pocclum inferni ac tenebrarum deum, PoccoUum aereomm 
spintuum’ (Meletius, Iqg^ ‘Pecullus deus iuferoruni et 

tenebrarum. , , . PocuUus deus ^irituum volantium sive caco- 

{ArcUv fur sla%. JPkil xviii, 79), ‘ Potoltos Oder 
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Pickollos regiertje in der Luff (see Archiv fur Slav, Phil. 
xviii. 79). 

The various forms have been hopelessly confused, 
but there seem to have been at least two different 
deities, Pecois, who is identified with Pluto (see 
above), is no doubt related to the L'thurniar. 

‘heir (cf. Polish ‘hell')? aii-i ! i 

that he is a personification of the land of the dead, 

‘ Potollos Oder Pickollos ’ is probably to be identi- 
fied with the god of the Romove sanctuary whom 
David (i. 33) describes as ‘ chief god of the Prussi- 
ans, and he was held to be a god of death and 
had power to kill. ’ Pickollos is probably connected 
with the Old Prussian word for ‘devil’ 

{Ne--^elinann, p. 128). Cf. also lAth.. pikfas^ ‘ evil ’ ; 
pyJctij ‘ to be angry.’ A Nadravian peasant in con- 
versation wdth Praetorius (p. 20) coupled togethei 
Perkunus and Pycullis as having poiver over the 
oak-tree. The heads of a horse and a cow were 
an accepted offering to Pikullis (Praetorius, p. 26) ; 
Patollo had a similar treasure at Romove (David, 
loc, cit.). This deity sometimes appears as the 
head of a host of similar beings. At the spring 
festival Perkunus was prayed to strike and drive 
away ‘ Pockollos with his companions and under- 
lings ’ (David, i. 91), ‘Patollos das seindt die flieg- 
ende Geister oder Teuffel’ {ih, i. 87), *Pocols= 
Puriae’ {Const%t. Synod,). We are reminded of 
the Valkyries, and of O^fin, the leader of the Wild 
Hunt 

{c) Sanctuaries. — The Old Prussians seem to 
have had no temples, but there are many refer- 
ences to sacied groves, lakes, hills, etc. Sometimes 
ofierings were made near holy stones, 

*In dem Hockerlande soil auch em Stein sein gewesen, 
darauf die Fischer wenn sie gefischett den ersten Fisch, so von 
Inen gefangen werden, gedacnten Abgotte deni Kurkos geopfert 
und verbrandt haben’ (David, i. 83; cf. also Praetorius, p 
21 f.). 

The cult of Gurcho was also connected with the 
holy oak and perpetual fire at Heiligenbeil and 
other places, where com and fruit, etc. , were burned 
as an oflering to the god (David, i. 82), Romove, 
or Rickoyot, which has already been mentioned, 
was a sanctuary of this type. It is described in 
detail by Giunau (i. 78) and David (i. 28 ff.). The 
oak 'was divided into three parts, each division con- 
secrated to one of the three gods, Patollo, Perkuno, 
and Potrimpo, and containing his image. Before 
each god was placed his peculiar treasure. Patollo 
had the heads of a hoi^e, a cow”, and a man ; Pot- 
rimpo a snake kept in'll 3ar crowned with sheaves 
of corn ; before Perkuno burned the perpetual fire. 
The oak was surrounded by curtains and round it 
dwelt priests and priestesses living in virginity, 
whose duty it was to offer sacrifices, tend the fire, 
feed the sacred snake, and serve their high priest, 
the kriwe hvrwaito* Although David calls Patollo 
the chief god, it is always Perkuno wdio is said to 
communicate with the chief priest by means of 
thunder and lightning. Foreign potentates were 
not allowed to appear before the holy oak (Prae- 
torius, p. 39). Dusburg, Grunau, and David agree 
in locating Romove in Nadravia. In the Hoch- 
meister Chronik (loth cent.) we read that the 
lieathen pope lived in Samland ‘in dat dorp dat 
Romawe heit, end noemden sy alsoe ne Romen’ 
{Script. Ber. Fruss, i. 53), and certain documents, 
written by John, bishop of Samland, in the 14th 
cent., referring to places in the neighbourhood of 
the villages of Romehnen and Lenknitten, mention 
‘ Rummove,’ ‘ Campus Rumbow . . . quercum 
viridem stantem prope sacrum campum’ (J. Voigt, 
Geschichte Freussens^ Konigsberg, 1827-39, i, 644). 
At the end of tlie 13th cent, the Teutonic Knights 
were fighting in a part of Lithuania ‘ in qua villam 
dictam Romene que secundum ritus eorum sacra 
fuit combussit’ (Dusburg, p. 159). Place-names 
compounded with Rom occur frequently in Prussia 


and Lithuania. It seems likely that Romove is a 
common rather than a proper noun, and the evi- 
dence of Praetorius leads to the same conclusion : 

‘ Alle Art Baume, deren Stamm sich von emander gezweiget 
und wieder zusammen gewacbsen gewesen, smd den Pieuszen 
heibg gewesen und smd es manchen noch. So war ein zusam- 
men gewachsener Birnbaum in emem ^r’ v-h --’ 7 — ^en 
die Leute rombotha Krauszis nanten c ^ ■ . .)der 

Waidelot aus Zamaiten, der ihn gesehen, betrachtete ihn mit 
Ehrfurcht’ (p. 16). There was also a fir-tree of this kind at 
Nibudzen ‘welche noch anno 1664 gestanden. Bis weit aus 
Littauen sind die Leute zu diesem Baum gewallfahrt. Sie haben 
diese Tanne auch Rumbuta genannt und gesagt, wenn sie zu ihr 
gingen : eikim Bombhowa.” Romove Oder nach der altpreus- 
sischen Mundart Rombhove von rombiu, rombothi zusammen - 
wachsen ’ (p 17). 

{d) Fnesthood. — Theie seems little reason to 
doubt that the Old Prussians possessed a highly 
developed priesthood. Its organization was de- 
stroyed when the Teutonic Knights burned down 
the oak at Rickoyot, but the priests exercised their 
functions in secret for several centuries. In the 
year 1520 a waideler (the usual word for ‘piiest’) 
was forced to perform a severe penance for having 
offered np a sacrifice on the shores of Samland 
(Da'vid, i. 117 ft‘.). Grunau on one occasion found a 
number of Prussians assembled in a house, per- 
forming ceremonies in honour of Perkuno. The 
waideler who presided absolved the people from 
their sins, and immediately afterwards they all 
fell upon him, beating him and pulling his hair, 
and the louder he shrieked the more efficacious 
was their absolution. The ceremony concluded 
with the sacrifice of a goat, whose flesh was cooked 
with oak-leaves (i. 91). As late as the 17th cent. 
waidelers sometimes oftered up prayers and sacri- 
fices at the periodic festivals, and exhorted the 
people to remain faithful to the gods and their 
ancient customs (Praetorius, p. 23 f.). Even the 
traditional high-priestly office was not quite for- 
gotten {ib. p. 48). According to the traditions 
recorded by Grunau and David, the Old Prussians 
had priestesses as well as priests, who were eom- 
peilea to live in virginity. 

Poggezana, the eponjuious heroine of a district in Prussia, 

* wohnete m einem Eichwald, und bleib ihre Tag eine Jungfraue, 
und wardt eine WaideloLinne ’ , she was said to have danced 
with the gods (David, 1 . 72 f ). 

(e) Sacrifice and festivals. — The papal bull issued 
by Honorius ill. m 1218 contains the statement 
that the Old Prussians ‘ immolate captives to their 
gods.’ According to Bishop Chiistian’s account 
(David, i. 47 f. ), it was customary for a Prussian 
wairior to bind on to his saddle the first man taken 
in battle, and to burn to death both horse and 
rider as an offering to the gods. We hear of 
Teutonic Knights being put to death in tlu5> mannei 
(see H. G. Voigt, p. 307, note 596^ Apparently it 
wab not unknoA\n for a man to give up a seivant, 
a child, or even himself to be burned alive as a 
sacrifice (David, i. 23) Horses 'svere also saciificed 
in this way (Dusburg, loc. cit.). Milk, honey, corn, 
etc., were thrown into the sacred fire at Heiligen- 
heil and elsewhere as an offering to Gurcho (David, 
loc, cit.). Da\dd (i. 92) distinguishes between 
village festivals and sacrifices and the more pomp- 
ous ceremonies at Rickoyot. When the holy oak 
was destroyed, prayer and sacrifice were ofiered to 
the ^ods in other places, but no longer ‘ with burnt 
offerings, incense and the guarding of a perpetual 
fire.’ Sacrifices were offered in case of sickness, 
war, etc., and also in connexion with the regular 
agricultural festivals. The ceremony usually con- 
sisted of invocation of the gods and the partaking 
of bread, beer, etc., and the flesb of the slaughtered 
animal — usually a bull or goat (for fuither parti- 
culars cf. David, i. 90-92, and Meletius, in FL xii. 
293 6:*.). Praetorius (pp. 48-69) describes the agri- 
cultural ceremonies in great detail. In all of them 
a drink-offering was poured on the giound, as a 
libation to Zemynele, the earth-goddess, 'v\^ho seems 
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to have taken the place of Pergubnus, Pihvitis, 
and various other gods mentioned by David and 
Meletius in this connexion (cf. Praetonus, p. 66). 

(/) The soul . — Kadlubek {Monumenta Polomce 
Eistorica, i. 423) tells a curious story of the ‘ Pol- 
lexiani Getarum seu Prussorum genus, gens atro* 
cissima.’ 

After a defeat by Casimir of Poland certain of their number 
were captured and held as hostages The Prussians, however, 
refused to be influenced by any regard for the safety of these 
prisoners, because they beUeved that those who suffered an 
hononrabic death would therobv a^-fain a more honou’-rVo ’*e- 
';.rrn, fnin <jcl!iiLMiW‘''j'Vin.:’Pa (ieiiitiiT a cvula.- ( oi i>'irn)a3 
(i eii un briior un a-surnpt.oiie corporurn b-uiL'-ce’e ’ 

This is the only reference to an Old Prussian belief 
in metempsychosis. All authorities, however, 
attribute to them a strong faith in the immortality 
of the soul. 

* Birth-days and funerals were celebrated alike . . . with the 
greatest hilarity .VI d rrjo.cirr’ (Erasmus Stella, m fifcnpt Rer. 
'v iOt, *f aNo Du.'burg, i!oc cit.) 

In 1249 the Old Prussians promised to give np 
‘Tulissones vel Ligaschones,’ priests who presided 
at funerals, and praised the dead for the deeds of 
violence and plunder that they had done in their 
lifetime. 

‘ They also declared that they could see, there and then, the 
dead man flying through the sky on horseback, adorned in 
shining armour, with iron spear in hand, and together with a 
great company proceedmg into the other world’ (Treaty of 
Christburg, cited by H. G. Voigt, p. 690, note 31). 

The kriwe was also supposed to see the dead leav- 
ing this world for the next (Dusburg, loc, cit.). 
The dead were connected in some way with the 
earth-deity : 

‘ Ziameluks ist bei die heutigen Preussen, Nadraven, Zalovo- 
nien, Zamaiten, hithauen noch so viel als ein Herr Oder Gott 
dcr Erde und deter die in der Erde begraben worden ’ (Prae- 
torius, p. V). 

At the funeral feast drink-ofi’erings were poured 
out to Zemynele (the earth -goddess) and prayer 
was made ; 

‘ Be joyful, Zemynele, receive this soul well and guard it well * 
<46. p. 101). ® 

Festivals of the dead were held at regular intervals. 

Litbeatoee. — Scriptores Rerum Prussicarum, ed. T. Hirsch, 
M. TSpMii, and E. Strehlke, 5 vola., Leipzig, 1861-63 ; Jfonu- 
mentaPolo7iimn'?*c.i''^ ri * ^ Is., Lwow, 1872; 

Simon Grunau, / V ’W- • - . r.4«, (d M l‘ rlbach, Leipzig, 

1876-77,1.; Luc..s Dr. vid. Oi .*.» , ed E. Henmg, 

Konigsberg, 1812, i , ; Johann Meletius, JSpistola ad Sabmum ^ 
sacnjiciis et idolatria vetetum Rorussorum, Lii'onum aharum- 
qut vieinarum, gentium (1551), tr. F C Co”.^ ir FL xu. 
[1901]293ff. ; Hieronymus Meletius, Jfa/Afr t,gt Re.'‘chi ihnrg 
der Sudaimn auff Samland sambt ihren Bockneiligen mid CerC’ 
monien, Konigsberg, 1661 ; M. Praetorius, Deliciee Prussicce, 

ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871 , K. Zeuss, Die Deutsahen und die 
-Va(:A6ajsfami7ie, Mumch, 1837,pp 667-681; H. Usener, Gottcr- 
namen, Bonn, 1896 ; T. R. von Gnenberger, ‘ Die Baltica des 
Libellus Lasicki,’ m Archivfur slavische Philologie, xi’ui. [1896] 
Iff ; H. G. Voigt, Adalbert von Prog, Berlin, 1898, ch xii. p. 
119 ff. ; K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche Altertimiskundey do. 1906-08, 
li. 11-34 ; G. H. F. Nesselmann, Thesaurus Linquce Prussicce, 

do. 1873 ; E. Berneker, Die preussische Sprache, Strassburg, 

Enid WELsroitD. 

OLD TESTAMENT.-See Bible. 

OM, — The origin of the word om is wholly un- 
certain. ^ It has been traced to a pronominal base 
and its formation has been compared with that 
of ay-avAt ‘this,’ on the theory that the whole word 
nvctfA was resolved by the process of sctihprctsdrccnct 
into whence came by ordinary euphonic com- 
bination om. For the development ojf sense may 
be cited the fact that hoc illud became the French 
oui, om having often definitely this meaning. But 
the evidence in support of this view is quite inade- 
quate, and the most probable explanation is that 
the word is purely an exclamation, being the nasal- 
ized form of 0 , which again is connected with a. 
This view is strongly supported by the fact that 
the common phrase om Sravaya alternates with 
both 0 sravaya and a iravaya, and the nasalizing 
of sounds when prolonged in pronunciation is a 
regular part of Vedic usage, A further suggestion 


of its origin is contained in the earliest name given 
to the sound, the word It is probable 

that this term properly denotes the protracting^f 
the^ last syllable of the offering verse [yajya), 
which was nasalized, the vowel bemg altered to o, 
and that om as an independent exclamation was 
derived from this use. With this would accord 
the rule of the grammar (Panini, vi. 1, 95), accord- 
ing to which a short or long a before om does not 
as usual result in aum, hut is omitted. 

That om is not a piimitive exclamation is sup- 
ported bjr the fact or its comparatively late ap- 
pearance in the literature. It does not appear at 
all in the Bigveda^ which shows that it does not 
belong to the earliest sacerdotal literature, and it 
is equally wanting in the Atharvaveda, which 
shows that it was not an expression in popular use. 
In the Taittiriya Samhitd it does not occur in any 
mantra passage, hut it is alluded to once as the 
pranava, in which passage (iii 2. 9. 6) it clearly 
denotes the sound at the end of the offering verse 
uttered by the hotp. In the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 
on the other hand, we actually find om in the 
phrase om pratistha (ii. 13), and it is stated (xix. 
25) that by means of thepranavas the form of the 
^astras is made complete. The Maitrdyanl Sam- 
httd also uses om in the phrase oin irdvaya (iv. 
1. 11) and in a set of exclamations in iv. 9. 21. It 
is, however, m the Brdhmanas that we first find 
the definite use in the asseverative sense; the 
Aitareya Brdhmana (vii. 18), in deswibing the 
mode of the recitation of the legend of SunaMepa, 
which was recited on the day of anointing in the 
ceremony of the consecration of a king, states that 
the response to each verse of the Bigveda employed 
: in the rite by the hotp priest is to be an om, said 
by the adhvaryu, while the response to each Gdfhd 
verse is to be a tathd, on the ground that the 
former response is divine, the second human, and 
this distinction is preserved in the sutras which 
deal with the rite. The ordinary use as a solemn 
‘ Yes’ IS found more freely in the Satapafha Brdh- 
mana (i. 4. 1. 30, X. 6 1. 4, XI. 6. 3. 4) and else- 
where. But its use is confined to very formal 
responses, and normally to responses in the litual. 

Much more important than its use as a particle 
of asseveration is the development of its use as a 
mystical symbol embodying in itself the essence of 
the Vedas and of the universe. The first evidence 
of this important position of the word is to he 
found in the Aitareya Brdhmana (v. 32), in which 
it is declared that om is the world of heaven and 
the sun, and where it is resolved into the tiu'ee 
letters a, u, and m. These in turn are derived 
from the three vydhrtis, Bhuh, Bhuvah, and Svar, 
these from the Bigveda, Yajurveda, BAx^_Sdmaveda, 
these from the gods Agni, Vayu, and Aditya, and 
these from earth, atmosphere, and air. The pas- 
sage m&j be later than the rest of the text, but it 
is of special value as it opens a set of specrdations 
which come to a head in the Upanisads. It is 
noteworthy that it has no parallel in the Kausitahi 
Brdhmana or in any other Brdhmana text prior 
to the Gopatha, 

In the Upanisads the doctrine of the sacred 
character of the syllable is steadily developed. 
The Taittiriya (i. 8) declares that it is the Brahman, 
the holy power which constitutes the universe, and 
derives this conclusion from the fact that in the 
ritual om takes an important place in each part ; 
thus it is employed by the hotr, the sdman singei, 
the adhvaryu^ and the hraliman, and forms aii 
integral part, of the ritual of the agnihotra, the 
most regular of all Vedic offerings. The essence 
of this treatment of the syllable is to make it a 
symbol of the^ Brahman and to substitute medita- 
tion upon it in place of study of the Vedas — an 
idea helped by the doctrine that the word tepre- 
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sents the essence of all three Vedas and of exist- 
ence which the Aitareya Brdhmana first sets out. 
The Kdthaka Upamsad (ii. 15) declares that all the 
Vedas proclaim the syllable om, and that it is for 
its sake that men practise holiness. But the full 
development of the doctrine is first found in the 
Gopatha Brdhmana^ which contains two elaborate 
accounts of om ; they are followed by some supple- 
mentary and doubtless later remarks on it, and 
constitute the Pranava Upanisad, According to 
the first of these accounts, the Brahman created 
Bralima as masculine on a lotus leaf. He in turn 
created om with two letters and four morce. The 
first letter of om produced the waters, the second 
the luminaries ; then the first three moreen which 
no doubt represent the three syllables in o, pro- 
nounced with prolongation, produced earth, atmo- 
sphere, and heaven ; fire, wind, and sun ; the three 
Vedas ; the three vydhftis ; the three metres, 
gdyatrlj tristuhh, and jagafl, and so on. So far 
the account is in fair accord with that of the earlier 
texts, but the special Atharvan character of it is 
made clear by the derivation from the v sound 
(taken from the o) of water, moon, the Atharva- 
mda, om itself, janaty which is of the 

angiraSy or dreadful formulae, of i lie - J / ’• / * '■ r 
the anustubh metre, etc., while from the letter m 
are derived the Itihdsa Purdna and other cate- 
gories of literature, musical instruments, singing 
and dancing, the brhatl metre, etc. It is added 
that with om the brahman priest is able to make 
good all defects in the sacrifice, and that the 
repetition of om a thousand times secuies all 
desires. In the second account we learn that in 
one of their interminable conflicts the amras de- 
feated the gods until the latter followed the leader- 
ship of omy whence om received the reward that no 
holy text might be recited without it, whether 
fchy yajusy sdmany or iloka. In thesupplementaiy 
remarks other details of the word are given ; it is 
stated to be pronounced differently in the different 
Vedas, and its four morce y which are here differ- 
ently explained from the account given before — 
which indeed seems to assume five— are connected 
with the deities Biahma, Vi§nu, Isana, and Sarva, 
the tw’o last being forms of Siva. 

The Upamsads connected with the Atharvaveda 
naturally develop further the views of the Gopatha. 
They devote their attention in large measure to 
the means of meditation by which the seeker for 
the Brahman can attain union with the Brahman, 
and for this purpose set little importance upon 
knowledge of the scriptures. In the place of such 
knowledge is set the study of the syllable om, 
which is described in a series of metaphors. Thus 
it is, in one view, the bow from which the soul as 
an arrow flies to the Brahman, in another the 
arrow which is shot from the body as a bow in 
order to pierce the darkness. It is also the ship 
on which a man travels over the ether of the heart, 
and the chariot which bears him to the world of 
Brahma. The old analysis into three morce occurs 
in the Maitrdyanl Upanisad (vi. 3), which describes 
them as fire, sun, and wind, and calls them the | 
essence of all things. The Praina Upanisad {v. 5), 
acting on the same basis, states that he who medi- 
tates by one mora attains the world of men, by 
two the way of the fathers {pitrydna)y and by 
three the way of the gods {devaydna). This con- 
ception, however, changes, and, while four or five 
morce are recognized in the Gopatha, we now hear 
of a fourth mom-less part which forms the crown 
of the syllable {Maitrdyanl, vi. 23). In the latest 
stage or the Atharvan Upanisads this is definitely 
called the third and a half mora, and is said to 
lead to the supreme goal, and to be represented by 
the point [bindu) of the amisvdra.^ Its sound is 
variously described, but normally as some sort of 


echo, and some versions turn the half mora into a 
fourth or add to a half mora an echo. It is, how- 
ever, made clear that the meditation on om is not 
the highest stage, tvliich can be performed only in 
absolute silence ; and the syllable is conipai ed v ith 
a chariot which is abandoned when the high road 
ceases and the foot-path begins. Om is only, after 
all, a word, and, ascending from it, man attains to 
nothin^ess in that which is not a word. 

Side by side with the philoscmhic development of 
the symbolism of om in the Upanisads its ritual 
use is elaborated and closely defined by the ^rautcc 
Sutras. The variety of its employment does not 
conceal the essential natuie of its uses, which are 
either the solemn affirmation or agreement, as in 
the response {pratigara) of the adhvaryu, or the 
intimation of the commencement and end of a 
recitation or an offering verse — a usage which 
explains the statement that om separates divine 
and human utterance. The special nature of the 
word is marked out by the care taken to define its 
mode of pronunciation and the treatment of final 
letters before it, when it ends a sentence. The 
PrdtUdkhya of the Bigveda records its use in 
approval, while the Prdtiidkhya of the Vdjasaneyi 
Samhifd seems to refer to its use as commencing a 
litany by its assertion that in the Vedas the word 
only here described by its less usual name omkd7’a, 
has the same sense as atha in the current speech 
{bhdsya). 

In the sutras which deal with the domestic 
ritual and customary law a different aspect of the 
use of om from that treated in the Srauta Sutras 
presents itself. In the latter om is merely used as 
an important part of the recitation of the texts, 
but as early as the Baudhdyana Dharma Sutra we 
are told that a man should daily recite the Veda 
privately, be it only the syllable om or the vy dhotis , 
and that this constitutes the offering to Brahma 
Similarly, while an ascetic is not allowed to give 
up the study of the Veda altogether, he is per- 
mitted to confine himself to the meditation on om, 
wkich is the root of the tree of the Veda and its 
essence, and by this means he becomes united with 
the Brahman (ii. 10. 23 f.). StUl more important 
is the place taken by om in connexion with rites of 
expiation and purification. Baudhayana, in set- 
ting forth (iv. 1) the advantages of the suppression 
of the breath, adds that om begins and ends the 
Vedas, and that om and the vydhrtis are the 
eternal and everlasting Brahman. For him who 
engages in reciting om, the vydhxtxs, and the 
gdyatrl no danger exists anywhere. Sixteen sup- 
pressions of the breath, accompanied by recitation 
of the vydhxtis and of om repeated daily, after a 
month purify even the slayer of a learned Brahman. 
The same rules reappear in Vasistha (xxv. and 
xxvi. ), and by being repeated in the code of Manu (xi. 
249 f.) complete the holiness of the word om as part 
of the ceremonies of purification. On the other 
hand, the use of om is equally necessary to the 
magic worker : the KauHka Sutra, that storehouse 
of Indian magic, in describing (ix. 8 f.) the prepara- 
tion of the holy water, in=i-t=i that the preparation 
, shall be accompanied by i.be u-c oi the syllable. 

In the philosophic literatuie om holds its place as 
the object of meditation in the effort to realize the 
Brahman. Thus in the Bhaganad-Gltd it is identi- 
fied with Krsna as the universe and the Brahman, 
and the triad om tat sat is declared as comprehend- 
ing the nature of the Brahman. In the system of 
the Vedanta as interpreted by Badarayana [Siitra, 
iv. 3. 14 f . ) it seems that the use of om for purposes 
of meditation falls under the same disadvantage as 
all meditation on the Brahman by means of sym- 
bols : the result is not the clear vision of the 
Brahman, but only the reward appropriate for the 
meditation on the particular symbol in each case ; 
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but this doctrine does not harmonize with that of 
the Pra^na Upamsady which, as we have seen, 
declares that meditation on tlie three morm of 0771 
leads to the devctydna and thus, of course, to the 
Brahman. Nor does it appear that this view of 
om was ever generally accepted, meditation on om 
being regarded as a normal stage in the develop- 
ment of the knowledge of the highest Brahman. 

This position of om is intensified in the Yoga 
system as it appears in the sutra of Patanjali (i. 
27-29); it is there brought into connexion with 
livara, God, and, under the name of pranavay de- 
clared to express him. The repetition of the word 
and reflexion on its meaning are enjoined as desir- 
able, and it is stated that the result of this practice 
is the removal of obstacles and the right knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, i.e. of one 
who does not seek truth in ordinary consciousness. 
Hence the word has a definite and important place 
in all subsequent doctrine of Yoga practices. 

On the j^pular side the syllable 07n persists 
throughout the whole of Indian religion as tiie 
proper accompaniment of mantraSy whether Yedic 
or not. Thus, on the one hand, it is used invari- 
ably to accompany the sacred gdyatrl which it is 
pait of the daily duty of the orthodox Hindu to 
repeat, and, on the other hand, it plays a great 
part in the innumerable varieties of Tantric rmn- 
tras which form an important feature of the real 
religion of India. Its popularity depends no doubt 
in part on the normal equation of its elements with 
the Hindu trinity of Visnu, Siva, and Bralima which 
is already found in the later Upaniqads and is fore- 
shadowed earlier. On the other hand, despite its 
popnlar character, it remains very sacrosanct : at 
the festival of Siva on 27th February, when even 
the lowest castes take part in the rites, while 
women are permitted to make use of the 77iantras, 
an exception is made of the syllable ojw, doubtless 
because of its special holiness.^ As an auspicious 
symbol, from the 6th cent. A.D. onwards, the 
initial letter is found in difierent forms to denote 
the commencement of a text in MSS and inscrip- 
tions. 

To Jainism and to Buddhism the syllable om 
and its use were primarily characteristic of the' 
Brahman, but the force of the popularity of the 
syllable is shown by the fact that it became an 
integral part of the mantra of Avalokitesvara in 
the Buddhist pantheon, the famous om ma7iipad7ne^ 
hwn. ^ So in the crypto-Buddhism of the iflth cent, 
in Orissa we find that from the §imyay or void, is 
derived the pranava, thus bringing the pranava 
close to the principle of nonentity of the nihilist 
school of Buddiiism. 

In the PurCmas besides assertions as to its 
general sanctity we find the syllable turned to 
sectarian use. Thus in the Lmga Purmta the 
lihgay which reduces both Yisnu and Brahma to the 
recognition of their inferiority to Siva, hears upon 
it the sacred syllable. On the other hand, it is 
said ihat the three letters represent Visnu himself, 
his wife Sri, and the worshipper ; that the syllable 
is the three Vedas, the three worlds, the three 
sacred fires, and the three footsteps of Visnu; 
and that by meditation upon it devotees attain 
supreme bliss. 


Litbraturb.— T he derivation of om from avam is defended 
by F. Max Mnller, Six Sy&t&m of Indian Philosophy^ new 
ed., London, 1903, p. 322 f., but is definitely rejected by 
O Bobtlingk and R. Roth, Sanshrit'W(yrterlymhy Petrograd 
I8r}5~75, i 1122. For the pramva see J. Eageling, SBB xxvi. 
[1885] 88, n. 3 Om in the Upantsads is discussed bv P. 
Deussen, The Philosophy of th& Upamshads, Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1906, pp. 101, 390-392 ; see also A Weber, Indischt 
Studien, Berlin, 1849-84, ix 24, 60, 90, 91, 107, 108, 125, 132. 134 
140-143, 159, 160. For the Pnrdn^s see H. H. Wilson, FisMtl 
Purdfia, ed- P. Hall, London, 1804-77, i, 1. Ow m the Bud- 


1 E. W. Hopkins, ReliaionB of India, London, 1896, 
^A, H. Francke, JRA^, 1915, pp. 397-404. 


p. 453 


”, -fn. - ,/*- V with by NagfendraNath Vasu, i/odcm 

^ » ' ( . ! ‘ i 1911, pp. 44, 60, 62, 71, 72. For om as a 
maiigala see G. Bubler, Indische Palaographie, Strassburg-, 
1896, p. 85. For om in the formula of Avalokitesvara see L. de 
la Vallde Poussin, Bouddhismey Pans, 1909, p. 381. Om in the 
Vedanta is discussed in SBB xxxiv. [1890] 169 f , xxxviii. [1896] 
193, 196-199, 282 f., xlviii [1904] 311 f., 362, 664, 682-685. 

Al B ICeith 

OMAHA INDIANS.— See SiouansI 

OMENS.— See Divination, Prodigies and 
Portents. 

OM MANI PADME HUM.— See Jewel 
(Buddhist). 

OMNIPOTENCE, OMNIPRESENCE, 
OMNISCIENCE.— See God. 

OMPHALOS (d/A9ia\6s).— The Greeks had a 
story that Zeu®*, w^hiug to ascertain the exact 
centre of the cfiiili '(iii forth two eagles to fly 
simultaneously at equal speed from its eastern and 
western ends. They met at Delphi, and there in 
Apollo’s temple was set up in commemoration the 
holy Navel-stone, or Omphalos, with a golden 
eagle at either side to mark earth’s central point. ^ 

The Delphian Navel-stone is described by Paus- 
anias as ‘ made of white marble ’ (X. xvi. 3 : \l6ov 
weirovriy^vov \evKov). Strabo says that it was covered 
with sacred fiUets (p. 420 : koX 6y.(pciK6s n? iv va$ 
reTaivmpdvos). Numerous representations of the 
Omphalos, especially on coins and vases — on the 
latter most frequently in connexion with theai)peal 
of Orestes to the protection of Apollo against the 
avenging spirits of his mother — enabled us to form 
a good idea of it, even before the recovery of actual 
specimens. Generally it is represented as in shape 
like a half-egg standing on a low quadrangular 
base ; sometimes it emerges, as it were, so far as 
to he nearly like a whole egg with the lower end 
flattened to enable it to stand on its pedestal. 
Sometimes bare, at others it is draped with hang- 
ing fillets, at others again covered with a kind of 
coarse-meshed diagon^ network of fillets, which 
are lepresented either as plain ribands or as tied 
tightly at regular intervals so as to look like a 
string of eggs (see for many representations J. H. 
Middleton, ‘ The Temple of Apollo at Delphi,* JRS 
ix. [1888] 295 f.).® These ancient pictorial repre- 
sentations are now superseded by two marble 
Omphaloi actually found at Delphi by the French 
excavators, one of them, covered with a network 
of fillets worked in the marble, having been found 
near the great altar of the Chians in front of 

1 Of. Eur. I07iy 5f : tV b[j,<l>aXov | fiecro'^ KaP'Cuiv 

ppoTots, Plato, Rep. 4270 : 6 debs . . . <■{ yry-r/s t • 

riji yrjs ewl toO ofi^aXoi KaQrjfjLcvo^ Ff i ct Pirclfir 

speaks of the Pythian pnebless as ‘ seated near the golden eagles 
of Zens ’ {Pyth iv. 6 ■ ;^pv<r€&)v Atbs aterwv T-apeSpos) Accord- 
ing to some, Zeus made use of ciows m his investigation (/cdpa/cos 
[Strabo, p. 419 f ]), or swans (Plut. de Bef. Orac. 1) These 
variants were prompted by a desire to bring the Omphalos 
legend into closer connexion with Apollo. In Eur Ion, 224 
(oTe/iftoort y’ evSvTov aiLn|>i 6e Popyoi/cs), describing the temporary 
and permanent decorations of the Omphalos, the figures, prob- 
ably \ ery ancient and rude sculptures, are identified as Gorgons 
Probably \ery few people had ever set eyes on it or them. 

2 Representations of the Omphalos with eagles on it, or beside 
it, are rare. See electrum com (5th cent, b.c ) of Cyzicus in 
Bum Ckron , 3rd ser., vii. [1887] pi. 1. 23 ; and a bronze coin of 
Megara (reign of Geta) m F. Imhoof-Blumer and P Gardner, 
‘Numism. Commentary on PausaniaB,VJy5^vi. [1885] 55, pi Aix , 
which shows what are meant to he two birds, hardly distin- 
guishable as eagles, perched on the summit. In Mitt des arch 
Inst. Athens, xii. [1887] pi 12, is a beautiful 4th cent b c. relief 
from Sparta, showing Apollo and Artemis (Nike’) and between 
them, on a step base, a low Omphalos with eagle regardant on 
either side. The two golden eagles were looted by tlie Phocians 
in the Sacred War, and consequentlj are not mentioned by 
Pausanias. Stnctlv, Strabo’s remark, ‘there is shown m the 
temple a ceitain Navel decked with fiUets, and upon it the 
images of the legend/ should imply that the eagles, or repro- 
ductions of them, were again visible in his day, nearly 300 years 
after the Phocian war ; but he is probably merely copying from 
older hooks. 
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the temple (figured in J. E. Harrison, Themis^ 
p. 398).^ 

A cunous difficulty arises as to the exact position of the 
Omphalos at ^ 

on her way to 1 . ri vj- ■ . ^ ^ ‘ a > 

we infer, thou ■ ■ ai i 

within the ten i i . 1 - >> 

indicated still - ‘ ‘ .j j . ■ ■’ . (»*> . ■ 

the chorus of women standing without the temple, in Eur. Jon, 
223 f,, as well as by the remark of Strabo, whether or not that 
w as his own observation. On the other hand, Pausamas men- 
tions the Omphalos before he proceeds to the description of the 
ext^'r-or of the temple, and lo'-'j ’ ’ c- - 

Ifo a*'i)-‘.i!«', thereioie, to p' - - • 

ea''e.’i ord oi riie te'unlL, 'or far from the altar of the Chians 

0 ' Lhe left of trie sacred \\ ay (Pans. x. xiv. 7 ; cf. Herod, u. 
135). If he is right, the Navel-stone must have been moved 
from its place within the temple in the interval between Strabo 
(1st cent B c ) and Pausamas (c a.d. ISO). The question thus 
bc'cn'cs j ' \ i'i\ as the charge may be indicative of a corre- 
‘■’iot'd. z O'...’ /e in attitude towaids'the Navel-stone and the 
ideas with wnicn it was associated.^ 

')* the stone was due to Nero, who played 

1 « i. ■ ■ Paus X vii. 1 ; so J Q. Frazer, Pavs- 

amas’s Greece, 6 vols., London, 1898, v. 317). 

But why was the stone not restored when the prophetic chasm, 
which he had tried to ruin (Dio Cass. Ixiii. 14), was purified ? It 
has also been suggested (by Verrall, The Ion of Euripides, 
Cambridge, 1890, p. xlvi) that, when Pausanias mentions as 
within the mam cella 3 an altar of Poseidon, with statues of 
two Fates, ^ he is in fact unconsciously describing the Omphalos 
itself with its two mysterious figures that were variously inter- 
preted as Gorgons or eagles. If insistence is to be laid upon his 
disjomted notes, 5 perhaps we should hold that Pausanias simply 
mistook a facsimile for the genuine object, which he was not 
allowed to see in its own place in the adyton. It is possible that 
the excellently '=» the very 

Omphalos whic I’l , - ■ . s i i '».■ * . •? point in 

his descnption. There is nothing about it *> -» i: ^ 
primitive. The original primitive Omphalos, however, was per- 
haps the oldest object m Delphi, and was probably not movaole.fi 

What was the real significance of the Omphalos ? 
In the fiist place, it is to be noted that, far from 
being unique, as, accordmg to the logic of the 
GreeK legend, should be the case, the Delphian 
Navel-stone was but one, though the most famous, 
of a number of conical or pyramidal sacred stones 
revered in the Greek woild and elsewhere. 

At Megaia a pvranrdal stone (Paus i \Lv*. 2 XiOoi raptxo- 
IJLevQ^ 7rvpau.iCo5 ou pc-yoAi]?) was worshipped under tne 

naive of Apollo Karinos , at Sic^on there were images of Zeus 
Atoilichios and Arteniib Patroa, the former m the shape of a 
pvramid, the lartei in that of a column (i6. ir ix. 6) Apoilo, 
god of streets (Agj leus), was generallv repi esented as a conicai 
p.Ilar in front of the house-dooi 7 The image of Aphrodite in 
her great temple at Paphos in Cyprus w'as a conical wtiiLC stone 
(Tac Hist 11 3' ‘non effigie humana, conun uus orbis latiore 
imtio Icnuem m arabiuim metae modo exsurgens’) Other 
examples are gnen by Fiazer (Paus v. SlSf.) Noi, again, 
was the name oorne by the Delpb.an stone peculiar to it Vt 
Phleious there was what was called the Na\el,3 which, jt was 
claimed, was the centre of the Pcioponnese (Paus. ii. xui. 7 
6 KaKoviJ.evo^ ’0,u,<^>aXds, neXoT-on’ijc-ov 51 Trd<nf}y fierov, el drj ra 

1 A marble Omphalos found in Athens i. [18S0] pi v , zb. 
ix. 299) has a truncated top for the reception of a statue. 

2 This inference has been draw n, though not with entire 
success, by A. W Verrall (note 3 on p. xiv of his ed. of JEsch 
Eumentdes, London, 1908, where he points out that in the time 
of Pausam'as the Omphalos is ‘ a mere curiosity, and apparently 
is not even within the building ’) 

3 Note that the temple of Apollo at Delphi consisted of four 
parts, namely a pronaos, a naos (or mam cella'), the adyton 
(inmost shrme oi sanctuary), and the oracular vault The ady- 
tm. W’as not open to the pubhc (Pans. x. xxiv 5 • es oe -ou vaou 
TO eirwraTco napLaa-i re es aurb oXtyot) , and even into i he cella 
apparently not all were permitted to go (cf. Eur. Ion, 226 f,). 
The original place of the Omphalos was the adyton^ 

^ Paus X XXlV. 4 . ITocretSwj/os /3<ojuids, orLTO iJ.OLtrtlov to apxaio- 
raroi' K-rniia 7iV /cal TIoo'ctSwr’o?. effrrjKe 5e Kal ayd,\ua-a Moipwu 
5j}o. 

5 ‘ His account o^* Delphi is more confused than anv o'^her part i 
of his hook PossibL his loose n-"'tcs, made on il o spot, got 
mixed up, and he was unable aiicrwaids to ariange them 
coiicecly ’ (M'ddieton, JUSi-x 292) 

11 is'posSiblo that the original oiaculai cleft, wAh its sacicd 
Ompl'.alos. was not at the '^pot afterwards occupied by the gicat 
temp’.e. It w oald be upon the occas’on of tnc transference tnac 
the original giave-mound with its -cncco <'A.ci,\wju.a) and cone 
was tian^lated into slone in the form in which we know it. 

7 Cf CGS IV. 148 f It goc-s back to the primitive stage 
‘when pillar and altar aiid divinity weie not clcarlj dis- 
tinguislied.’ 

^ Note that the Plikiasian Omphalos was in close proximity 
to an oTvcoy /xauTtKos, behind the Agora. It apparently is re- 
ferred to on the coins (B. V. Head, Hist Num^, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 409) Cf the object called the Navel of Rome (Uinhilicus 
Romoe) which stood behind the Rostra in the Roman Forum, 


ovra, elpyjKcunv); and m Crete, but for a different reason, a 
certain place boie the same name (Diod. Sic. v Ixx. 4), 

Various explanations of the Omphalos have been 
suggested. It was a really brilliant idea of some 
of the ancients, or else a remarkable example of 
tenacity of tradition, when it was held that it 
marked the grave of the Python or of Dionysos.^ 
The Omphalos really was a grave-mound of the 
sacred snake of Delphi, his abode after death, the 
seat of his power to aid through his oracular voice. 
It is a complex of grave and grave-stone, and as 
the latter it is not merely commemorative but 
magical. In its aspect as grave-stone it is ulti- 
mately of phallic oiigin. It is thus not confined 
to Delphi, nor associated only with Apollo.^ Its 
piimary connexion is Avith the primitive earth- 
deity and the spirits of the dead, who are also in 
some mysterious way the source of life and fertility 
for the living.® Apollo dethroning Gaia from her 
ancient seat, slaying the snake-daimon Python 
and usurping the oracle, though he is fain to keep 
the old machinery — the cleft, the tripod, and the 
Omphalos — represents the incoming of a new race 
with different, and, on the whole, higher ideas of 
leligion. To the end, however, Apollinism, as 
well as the other ^ Olympian ’ cults of Greece, con- 
tinued to be rooted in the far more ancient pre- 
Hellenic, in some respect universal, type of 
religion, characterized by worship of daimonic 
earth-powers, ghosts of the dead strong for good 
and evil, exhibiting themselves as the sacred snake 
whose power is located in his tomb and magic 
column.'* 

Literature — J. E. Haxnson, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, 
p 384 f., and art ‘Delphica,’ in JHS xix. [1899] 205 ff. ; J. H. 
Middleton, ‘ The Temple of Apollo at Delphi,’ in JHS ix. [1888] 
282 f. ; O. Gruppe, Grieehische Mythologie und Religions- 
j., T-, 'fuller’s Handbuch, v. lu, Munich, 

I *7. C bfr ’c i.‘. /’i •' nphalos des Zeus zu Delphi, "Beivlm, 
-,"9; \V. Dooj :u , xxvni [1915] 444, remarks: *La 

1 1 . ■ o” . 6, I’ordre du jour arch^ologique, ces 

I derniers temps.’* He mentions a number of lecent papers and 
I books to which access has not been possible for the present 
'vriter. W. J. WOODHODSE. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY— See Communistic 
Societies of America. 

ONEIDA INDIANS.— See Iroquois. 

ONTOGENY AND PHYLOGENY— Onto- 
geny, in biological language, means the life-history 
of the individual organism ; phylogeny the racial 
history of the class, order, family, genus, or species 
to which the organism belongs. Ontogeny is in- 
dividual development ; phylogeny is racial evolu- 
tion. The usage is clue to Haeckel, who formulated 
the recapitulation -doctrine that ontogeny tends 
to recapitulate phylogeny. As ontogeny has been 
discussed under Development, and phylogeny, in 

1 Varro, d^ Ling. Lat vii 17 : ‘ sed terrae medium non hoc 

sed q.nd vocant Delphis in aede ad latus est quiddani ut 
thesaun specie, quod Graeci vocant 6fL4>a\6v quern Pythonos 
aiuiil tuiimlum.’ Cf Hesych, s.v Toilov Bovyoi : koX b hfi4>aXb<i 
Tys y’"?, Ta<i >05 eo-rl tou Hvflwuos. By thesav'i'us Varro is now 
taken to i ran w's frim-'il'- s ipposed, a beehive tomb, 

\-L' ■be Ti^a-jiv oi A n:..-, but a money-box of the 

iec‘i'v( inn' > s'upt. Se< II Gru xi' , in Jahrb des arch. Inst 
xv J".> 

2 Lre Oi' ,,l'a3n-> 'u c ' “O':!'')', '.viifi the cult of Aphrodite is 
, noi cul a ic’ e i\i 1' .• -'abe-r-ntd Omphalos of Asklepios 
j on coin of Peruamob see J E Harrison, Themis, p 3S4. 

1 Asklepios IS, of course, a snake-daiinon oi earth, givei of health 
, andfertilitv thio'.ich h’s dieani-oraclo 

silence H N Ulricas was a-o far r'gut in inteiineting the 
Ompha.o-- as a fetish stone of the tauh gcrldess (Reiscn U)id 
1 Foischut atn, i, Bremen, 1840, p 77 f) Cf. an inscription of 
I AiiTos which tells how the irpou-avncs and npo^yfai of Apollo 
' Pv tnios ‘ established in accordance vvith the oracle the omphalos 
, of Ga . and arranged a thescuros in the oracular strine’ 
(W Vollgraff, in BCfl, 1903, p 271 f >~probably a reconstiuc- 
tion of a primitiv e sanctuary 

4 Of CGS IV. 193 : * What strikes us as most alien to Apollo in 
the Delphic ritual is the idea that the source of the inspiration 
is in the subterranean world, for he of all Greek deities has no 
part or lot m this.’ 
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part, under EvoLtiTiOisr, this article will deal 
mainly with the relation between them. 

I. Ontogeny.— (1) The term must be taken to 
include the %vhole life-historv of the individual 
until the adult form is reached, but no precise 
punctuation is possible. Thus the brain may go 
on developing in complexity of nerve-cell con- 
nexions after all the other parts have reached their 
climax. It is often possible to distinguish an 
embryonic period within the egg-envelopes, a larval 
period, when the developing organism looks after 
itself but has not yet assumed the characteristic 
form of the adult (6.^,, caterpillar and tadpole), a 
ptvenile period, when it shows the definitive features 
but is still very immature, an adolescent period, 
when the sexual maturity bemns to be attained, 
and an adult period, when development wanes. 
One period may pass smoothly and gradually into 
another, or there may be crises of^ change. When 
these crises are very marked and involve re-organ- 
ization— e.^., when a pupating caterpillar gives 
rise to a butterfly, or a free-swimming Pluteus- 
larva to a sea-urchin, or a tadpole to a frog — ^the 
term metamorphosis is appropriate It is some- 
times useful to distinguish an early period of organ- 
foiming (organogenesis) within the egg from a later 
period of functional development when the young 
creature actively uses its various parts. 

(2) It is important to recognize that there are 
usually successive chapters in ontogeny, and that 
one organism may differ from another in the 
emphasis that is laid on one or other of these. One 
chapter may be long-drawn-out and another may 
be telescoped, and „ this seems to have come about 
in adaptation to particular conditions of life. Thus 
many fresh- water animals, such as the crayfish, 
have suppressed the larval stages which their rela- 
tives in the sea exhibit. This is adaptive, for 
the risks of being borne into unsuitable places are 
serious in rivers, but negligible in the open sea. 
That some river animals, such as caddis-worms, 
have prolonged larval stages does not affect the 
argument, for it will be found that they in turn 
have special adaptations, such as gripping struc- 
tures or adhesive secretions which secure safety. 
The echinoderms of Polar seas have in most cases 
suppressed the free-swimraing larval stages which 
are so characteristic of this class of animals, and 
this may be reasonably interjpreted as adaptive to 
the inhospitable character of the surface waters. 
To take a very different illustration, it was observed 
by Alfred Russel Wallace that the mound -birds, or 
megapods, of Celebes leave their eggs to hatch, all 
unattended, in great hotbeds of dead leaves, and 
that the young birds can fly away on the day of 
their birth. In other words, a very peculiar con- 
dition is met by a precocious development of the 
flying power ; the suppression of incubation has its 
counterpart in the suppression of the chick stage. 
The general idea is clear, that the great variety of 
life-history may be in part described as an elongat- 
ing or a telescoping of this or that chapter in the 
ontogeny, and that this may be adaptive to par- 
ticular conditions of life. 

(3) Ontogeny is always a function of the heredi- 
tary nature on the one hand, and appropriate 
nurture on the other. The inheritance cannot be 
expressed except under the influence of certain envi- 
ronmental conditions and liberating stimuli ; and 
the expression varies in some measure according to 
the nurture and the use which the organism msuces 
of it from stage to stage. A rich nature may enrich 
itself; a poor one may impoverish itself In a 
general w-ay it may be said that the intrinsic factors 
implied in the germinal organization are directive, 
and that the extrinsic factors implied in the envi- 
ronmental or nurtural conditions serve as stimuli or 
iuluhitants, or have a directly modifying influence. 


2. How phylogeny may be discovered. — Very 
little is as yet certain in- regard to the detailed 
phylogeny of living creatures. The_ construction 
of elaborate genealogical trees is still premature 
unless their provisional character is CTnr-b«T.^i7oi 
Thus, while it is probably safe to say time bird-- 
evolved from the extinct ciemosaurian reptiles, and 
from the subdivision Oinithischia, what the precise 
pedigree has been we do not know. Similarly it is 
still impossible to speak with definiteness in regard 
to the relationship of the numerous orders of living 
birds. It is easy to convince ourselves that swifts 
are not nearly related to swallows, nor cranes to 
herons, but it is only in a very tentative way that 
we can piece the parts of the pedigree together. 
The difficulties seem to be greatest when we injiuire 
into the origin of the distinctive phyla (or series of 
related classes) — vertebrates, molluscs, echino- 
derms, and so forth. We have more definite know- 
ledge of the descent of modern elephants from 
forms like Palseoniastodon than we have of the 
origin of mammals, and we are much more con- 
vinced as to the derivation of mammals from reptiles 
than as to the origin of vertebrates from, let ns 
say, annelid worms. 

The establishment of a probable pedigree is an 
inference from various kinds of evidence, (a) 
There are the remains of extinct types buried in 
the fossil -bearing rocks, and, were this record com- 
plete and available, the deciphering of pedigrees 
would simply be a question of time and patience. 

But, as Darwin said, the geological record is like ‘ a history 
of the world imperfectly kept, and written in a changing dialect ; 
of this history we possess the last volume alone, relating only 
to two or three couritiies. Of this volume, only here and there 
a short chapter has been presei ved ; and of each page, only here 
and there a few lines ’ i 

On the other hand, the rock-record is often sur- 
prising. A good deal is known in regard to fossil 
jelly-fi&hcs; certain stages in the life-history of 
some extinct forms, such as graptolites and brach- 
iopods, are decipherable : the young ichthyosaurs 
can be seen within their mother; and the actual 
variations of some fresh -water snails^ [Paludina 
neumayri and Planorhis multiformis) can be 
studied. W. B Scott of Princeton remarks ; 

‘ The geological record is not so hopelessly incomplete as 
Darwin believed it to be. Since The Origin of Species was 
wntten, our knowledge of that record has been enormously 
'i'd «*c "''w- ’i-ss-'s, 2 'o cov.] ’■"*•£ vc’ I’^'i it IS true, 

‘ I 'i‘' ' . '» 'i rii 'i"' ''g The main 

significance of the whole lies in the fact, that just in proportion 
to the completeness of the record is the unequivocal charactei 
of Its testimony to the truth of the evolutionary theory.’ 3 

(6) The second basis for a pedigree is found in 
the structural resemblances of living forms. A 
deep-seated similitude in hip -girdle, hind leg, 
shoulder-girdle, and skull links modern birds back 
to the Ornithischia already mentioned, and the 
affiliation is corroborated by homologies between 
modem birds and modern reptiles. Thus both 
have a complex lower jaw which articulates with 
the quadrate bone ; both have an inter-tarsal ankle 
joint; both have epidermic scales. These three 
resemblances are merely instances, and they are of 
unequal importance, the first being more significant 
than the second, and the second more significant 
than the third ; but it is evident that, secure as 
may he the palseontological basis for the conclusion 
that birds have evolved from a reptile stock, we 
reasonably look for some corroboration in hom- 
ologies between extant representatives of the two 
classes. In^ proportion to the specialization of the 
modern derivatives of a common ancestral stock 
will it be difficult bo find other than very deep- 
seated resemblances between them, and in such 
cases great interest often attaches to vestigial 
structures — ^useless dwindling relics — which linger 

1 Origin of Species^, London, 1882, p. 289. 

2 J>arwin and Modem Science, od. A. 0. Seward, Cambridge, 
1909, p. 199. 
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as tell-tale evidences of a superficially obliterated 
affinity. Thus the vestigial hip-girdle and hind- 
limb of cetaceans are of some significance in sug- 
gesting pedigree. 

(c) In trying to discover the phylogeny of a type, 
recourse may also be had to the study of develop- 
ment. A clue is sometimes to be found here when 
none is offered either by palaeontology or b;^ the 
anatomical comparison of extant forms. A signal 
case was Kowalevsky’s discernment (1866) of the 
chordate affinities of ascidians. No one had sus- 
pected that these peculiar sedentary animals were 
retrogressive chordates till Kowalevsky showed 
that the free-swimming larva had a dorsal nerve- 
cord, a notochord in the tail region, gill-slits open- 
ing from the pharynx to the exterior, and an eye 
developing from the brain. In the same Avay 
Vaughan Thompson’s discernment of the position 
of barnacles among crustaceans was due to his dis- 
covery of the life-history. It may be said, however, 
that the study of development does not usually 
reveal the pedigree, but serves only to confiim the 
conclusion arrived at from the study of homologies 
and connecting links. To sum up, then : our know- 
ledge of the phylogeny of a type rests on three sets 
of data — those derived from a study of extinct 
forms, those derived from comparative anatomy, 
and those furnished by embryology. Interesting 
corroborations may sometimes be found in other 
quarters; thus the minglmg of the blood of two 
related types, such as horse and ass, hare and rabbit, 
is harmonious, while the mingling of the blood of 
unrelated types is destructive. Or, again, some 
light has occasionally rewarded the study of varia- 
tion 'whether experimentally induced or occurring 
spontaneously in wild nature. Reversions, for 
instance, may occasionally serve as finger-posts in 
inqumes into phylogeny. 

3. Relation of phylogeny to ontogeny. — The 
phylogeny, or racial history, of a type, such as 
spider or snail, frog or stork, implies a succession 
of achievements (differentiations and integrations) 
which, taken as a whole, seem to have required 
long ages for their establishment. Taking the last 
example, we think of the remote and obscure origin 
of back-boned animals or chordates, of the diverg- 
ing of one vertebrate class after another until 
reptiles appeared, of the emergence of birds from 
the bipedal Ornithischian stock, of the appearance 
of primitive Ciconiiformes, and of the differentia- 
tion which led to the stork type at last. Now 
these successive steps in evolution have been, in a 
manner which w^e cannot conceive, enregistered in 
the germinal organization of the germ-cells by 
which the lineage is continued from generation to 
generation. Could we have seen into the details 
of the germ-cell of a primitive bird, we should 
probably have discovered more complexity than 
lay in the germ-cell of the primitive reptile, and 
much more than in the germ-cell of the primitive 
vertebrate. Even if microscopical sections of the 
germ-cells of extinct types were available, the 
various degrees of germinal complexity lie beyond 
the limits of visual demonstration, but the proba- 
bility is that the germinal organization becomes 
increasingly intricate in an ascending phylogenetic 
series. (As a matter of fact some germ-omls are 
visibly much more complicated than others.) The 
difficrilt problem is how the enrichment of the 
germinal organization could come about. 

We are adhering to the generally accepted view 
that the course of evolution has been from the 
apparently simple to the obviously complex — a 
process of increasing differentiation and integration 
except m parasitism, degeneracy, and other paths 
of retrogression. It may be noted, however, that 
W. Bateson has recently directed attention to the 
number of evolutionary changes wffiich may he 


interpreted as due to loss, or to the lenioval of 
inhibiting factors. 

He asks that biologists should consider * whether the course of 
Evolution can at all reasonably be represented as an unpacking 
of an original complex which contained within itself the whole 
range of diversity which living things present ’ (President’s Ad- 
dress, Brit. Assoc., Australia, 1914 , see Nature ^ xciii. [1914] 640) 
On this view organic evolution has been a sequence 
of emancipations, a throwing off of shackles ; we 
adhere to the conception of a sequence of experi- 
ments in ‘creative synthesis,’ a series of adven- 
tures, often wild, in self-expression. To vary the 
metaphor, for the problem is hardly as yet dis- 
cussible in other terms, we think of the living 
creature as a creative artist 'with itself as its chief 
work. Or, again, we think of it as trafficking 
with its environment, as trading with time, as 
putting its hereditary talents out to usury, or even 
speculating with them. In this, it seems important 
to observe, there need be much less of the fortui- 
tous than is usually supposed. For the variation 
which arises in a germ-cell is in some measure 
conditioned by the already established organization 
— by the already accepted architectural style. 
Nor is the sifting or smection which decides the 
fate of the individual expression of the variation 
in question to be thought of as blind or haphazard ; 
it is in definite and subtle relation to the correla- 
tions of organisms, the linkages, the weh of life — 
the systema naturcd, in short-— already established. 

If the course of evolution has been a series of 
discoveries or inventions, or even a seo^uence of 
emancipations, there must have been registrations 
in the germinal organization, and there are two 
ways in which this enregisteiing may be thought 
of. (1) On the one hand, the experience of the 
fully developed individual may in some definite 
way afi'ect the germinal organization. Thus 
Lamarckians have thought of the germ-cells being 
continuously enriched or impoverished by the 
gains or losses of the individual organism, and that 
in a perfectly specific or representative manner. 
There are very few facts which lend support to 
this view, and yet it seems premature to foreclose 
the question, or to assert that the experience of 
individuals counts for nothing in the evolution of 
the race. Many facts suggest that experiences 
of the individual may serve as variational stimuli 
to the complex germ-plasm. Though they do not 
leave representative imprints of themselves, they 
may pull the trigger of changefulness or sever 
another of the threads that hind the insurgent life. 
(2) On the other hand, the available data make 
it seem likely that most of the law materials of 
progress are due to germinal variations or muta- 
tions, intrinsic changes in the germinal organiza- 
tion, permutations and combinations of hereditary 
items. Apart from what may occur during the 
growth and multiplication of the germ-cells, there 
are ample opportunities in the processes of matura- 
tion and fertilization for fresh shufflings and deals 
of the hereditai’y cards. The variations thus 
arising in the arcana of the germ-cells find ex- 
pression in the indmdual life of the developed 
organism, and are there tested and sifted. If the 
metaphor he permissible, the germ- cell is the 
blind artist whose many inventions are expressed, 
embodied, and exercised in the developed organism, 
the seeing artist, who, beholding the work of the 
germ-cell, either pronounces it, in the light of the 
success which it brings, to be good, or, when it 
spells ruin, curses it effectively by sinking with it 
into extinction. There is never any difficulty in 
understanding how a germinal variation, having 
arisen, comes to stay. That is provided for in the 
continuity of the germ-plasm. It is probably, 
then, by the entailment of the results of intrinsic 
germinal experiments, and not by the imprinting 
of the results of individual experiences, that the 
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steps made in phylogeny become registered in the 
germ-cells and thus made expressible in ontogeny. 

4 . Recapitulation doctrine. — Long before the 
evolution idea was accepted by zoologists, the idea 
was mooted (e.y.j by Meckel in 1821) that the 
stages in individual development corresponded to 
grades of organization in the animal kingdom. 
Von Baer called attention to common features 
observable in vertebrate embryos in early stages, 
but he indicated at the same time that there was a 
remarkable specificity almost from the first. Louis 
Agassiz, in his Essay on Classification (London, 
1859), expressed his belief in a correspondence 
between stages in embryonic development and the 
grades of ditterentiation recognized in the classi- 
fication of living and extinct animals- Though no 
evolutionist, he wrote : 

‘ It may therefore be considered as a general fact, very likely 
to be more fully illu'^traLed as investigators cover a wider 
ground, that the phases of development of all living animals 
correspond to the order of succession of their extinct repre- 
sentatives in past geological times.’ 

His son^ Alexander Agassiz, compared stages in 
the development of echinoderms with the fossil 
sei ies, and said : 

‘ Comparing the embryonic development with the palaeonto- 
logical one, we find a remarkable smiilanty.* 

To Haeckel, in particular, credit is due for recog- 
nizing the importance of the recapitulation doctrine 
and stating it cleaily in the light of evolution. 
He called it the ‘ fundamental law of biogenesis ’ 

biogene tisches Grundgesetz ’}, and stated it in 
the familiar words : ^ Ontogeny is a recapitulation 
of phylogeny,’ He also introduced the idea of 
palingenetic characters, which correspond to those 
of the ancestral stock, and kainogenetic characters, 
which are relatively recent additions. The latter, 
he said, may disguise the former in a perplexing 
\vay ; in any case, the recapitulation is general, not 
exact, and often shows great condensation. Fritz 
Muller was another who did much (e.g'., in his Fur 
Dariohif Leipzig, 1864) to illustrate and corroborate 
the recapitulation idea. 

This doctrine has sufieied consideiably at the 
hands of its friends, who have sometimes stated it 
in an exaggerated and inaccurate way. When 
Milnes Marshall said, ‘ Every animal in its own 
development repeats its history, climbs up its oivn 
genealogical tree,’ he was sjieaking picturesquely, 
for the recapitulation is ge'nci,!], jior detailed ; it 
often shows telescoping, and it is truer of stages in 
organogenesis tJiaii of stages in the development of 
the embryo as a wliole. "it is hardly necessary to 
say that a developing bird is never like a reptile, 
but only like an ernkryo reptile. It has also to he 
remembered that one term in the comparison, the 
phylogeny, is very imperfectly known, so that 
assertions as to the exactness of the recapitulation 
must be taken with much reserve. And, again, 
the illustrations that have been adduced have not 
always been very happy. The simplest animals 
are single cells ; there are some balls of cells, like 
Volvox, on the border-line between unicellulars 
and multicellulars ; and there are some very simple 
two-layered sacs of cells, such as Protohydra. 
But, when we see an animal of relatively high 
degree, such as the primitive vertebrate Amphioxus, 
beginning its life as a fertilized egg-cell, which 
develops into a ball of cells (blastuTa) and a two- 
layered sac of cells (gastrula), we are probably 
mistaken in regarding this as a recapitulation of 
very ancient phylogeny Repioduction by means 
of isolated germ-cells need not have any historical 
reference to the Piotozoa ; a ball of cells may be the 
natural result of the cleavage of an ovum when it is 
not encumbered witli too much yolk ; and it is pos- 
sible to account for the foimaiion of a gastiula with- 
out dragging in the hvpotheiical ancestral gastraea. 
An important criticism concerns specificity, i.e. 


the individuality and uniqueness of every well- 
defined type. A fish may be identified by a few 
scales, a bird by a few feathers. The cells^ lining 
the windpipe of a horse are leadily distinguishable 
from those of a dog, and the palate of a land-snail 
from that of a periwinkle. There is pronounced 
chemical individuality in species, as may he de- 
tected in the milk of nearly- related mammals or 
the juice of the giapes in nearly-related vines. It 
is most literally true that ‘all flesh is not the 
same flesh.’ There is no doubt that increased 
precision of embryological work has disclosed the 
individuality or specificity of the o' p’.-An m 
early stages of ontogeny. Thus m 'i ■ ‘•c of 
chromosomes within the nucleus of a cell is, mth 
few exceptions, constant for each kind of organisni, 
and the embryo of a mouse could thus be distin- 
guished from that of a rabbit, or that of an onion 
From that of a lily. But a recognition of the 
fact that an organism is from the start itself and 
no other is not inconsistent with admitting a 
significant correspondence between steps in indi- 
vidual development and steps in racial ev^olution. 
A tadpole is from the first in several ways an 
amphibian and not a fish, and yet in its two- 
chambered heart and branchial circulation it is for 
a time distinctly piscine. 

One reason why the ontogenetic recapitulation 
of phylogeny must he general, not precise, is that 
the successive gains made in the course of racial 
evolution are not superimposed one upon another, 
but are severally incorporated into the organiza- 
tion and unified with it. The additions from 
millennium to millennium are not like new wings 
added to a house, for the tenements which we call 
individuals are continually dissolved, and there is 
re-unification at the start of each new life. What- 
ever further saving clauses ma;^ have to be appended 
to the ‘ recapitulation doctrine,’ the broad fact 
remains that ontogeny is the making explicit of 
the germinal organization which is what it is 
heeaus-c of phylogeny. The past lives on in the 
present in a manner peculiar to and cliai aeteristic 
of living creatures, and it is because it is deter- 
mined by the past that an embryo moves towards 
a goal as if it had the future consciously in view. 
The ages that are gone have bent the bow in tbe 
plane along which the arrow of the individual flies. 
But ontogeny must not he thought of as the un- 
coiling of a wound-up spring, or as the unpacking 
of a marvellous treasure-box ; it is a function of 
the individuality which is somehow condensed 
within the germ-cell. It is the transformation of 
the germinal organization into the adult organiza- 
tion, and it implies a senes of steps ,11 ‘cioative 
synrhesi^.' The fuiidamciiLal fact v.liich wc are so 
fai flora understanding is that tJie fcrtili/eil ovum 
is at once the repository of ages of organic inven- 
tions and a unified individuality in the one-celled 
stage of its becoming. 

Liteeature — ^J. M, Baldwin, Development and Evolutio/i, 
New York and London, 1902 ; W. Bateson, Problems in Geii- 
eticSf Yale Uhiv. Press, 1913 ; H. Berg-son, Creative Evolution., 
En^. tr., London, 1911 ; Hans Driesch, The iScience and 
Philosi^hy of the Organism (Gifford Lectures), 2 vols , London, 
1908 ; E. G. Conklin, Heredity and Environment m the Develop^ 
rmnt of MeUy Princeton and Oxford 0niv. Press, 1916 ; L 
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ONTOLOGY. — I. Definition. — Metaphysics is 
traditionally divided into ontology, or the philo- 
sophy of being, cosmology, or the philosophy of 
nature, and psychology, or the philosophy of mind. 
Ontology, dealing with the most geneial charac- 
teristics of the real, includes those subjects which 
as common to the other two branches cannot be 
dealt with by either exclusively ; cosmology and 
psychology study, in a very general way, one or 
other of the concrete forms which reality takes, 
while ontology is concerned only with the nature of 
the real in abstraction from its specific embodiments. 

While it is possible to distinguish these branches 
of metaphysics, it does not follow that they can be 
kept rigidly apart, for psychological or cosmologi- 
cal conclusions inevitably act upon ontology. The 
question, What is being itself ? iniplies a previous 
acquaintance with the things which are ; and, if 
we hold that all that is is essentially a cosmos or- 
ganized in a particular way, or if we believe that 
‘ matter ’ is essentially relative to and constituted 
by consciousness, our ontological views will be 
coloured accordingly. Much of recent ontological 
speculation is vitiated by false psychological or cos- 
mological assumptions. 

The idea of being is the most general and conse- 
quently the least capable of definition with which 
philosophy is called upon to deal. As we do not 
find ‘matter in general’ in rerwni natura^ but 
always this or that concrete matter, possessed of 
specific qualities which difterentiate it from other 
matter, so it is impossible to isolate being and 
examine its nature directly. ‘ Being-in-itself ’ is 
meaningless, for only that which has a definite 
nature of its own can be. Nor can we regard being 
as an additional predicate to be attached to that 
which is already a complex of various qualities, 
only lacking this further quality of ‘ being ^ in ordei 
to become an actual tiling. As a complex of 
qualities, the thing already ‘is.’ Being is not a 
quality, but is latent in all qualities. Nor can we 
expect to show how ‘ being ’ itself came to be. We 
can to a certain extent understand how one thing 
‘ comes into being ’ and another ‘ ceases to be,’ in the 
unceasing flux ot things, though here, too, further 
examination reveals change of form, and not crea- 
tion or extinction ; but the question of the origin 
of being is meaningless, for, presupposing, as it 
does, a previous complete nothingne.ss out of which 
being proceeds, it postulates an efiect for wliieh 
theie is ex hypothesi no cause, and thereby involves 
self-contradiction. We are compelled, therefore, 
to take being as given in the fact that ‘ something 
is,’ and to proceed to investigate what is implied in 
the fact that something is as well as the special 
forms which the something may take. 

2. Reality and knowledge. — If asked to specify 
w'hat he regards as being or having existence, 
the unsophisticated individual would reply that 
‘ things ’ at any rate existed, and would doubtless 
admit further that * minds ’ might also be said to 
exist. He would also recognize that there was 
some relation between the two whereby the mind 
was aware of the existence of the thing ; the pre- 
cise nature of this relation has formed the crux of 
much philosophical discussion, and an erroneous 
conception of it has vitiated much ontological 
speculation. The question is asked, What must 
the nature of things be in order that they may 
be known?, and the answer is given that they 
must be in some way akin to the mind which 
knows them. What is this kinship ? The mind, it 
is held, can know only that which is, in some 
sense or other, within it; and that which is within 
the mind is an idea ; the mind, therefore, can know 
only its own ideas. It is concluded, therefore, 
either that things do not exist or that they can 
never be known. The fallacy lies in the sense at- 
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taehed to ‘ within the mind,’ for ‘being within the 
mind ’ simply means ‘ being known.’ In direct 
expel ience we do not know ideas at all. An idea 
IS an act of knowledge, either of a directly pre- 
sented object or by way of memory, etc., and ‘to 
have an idea of’ means nothing more than ‘to 
know.’ The proposition that in order to be known 
a thing must be akin to the mind means simply 
that in order to be known a thing must be capable 
of being known. 

The same fallacy of the ‘ mental ’ nature of things 
is found in the doctrine which, starting from sen- 
sation as given, postulates the activity of thought 
in ordering and correlating the data of sensation in 
order to make the object {e.g., Green). There is 
no reality, we are told, apart from the activity of 
consciousness : the order of nature is nothing othei 
than the relations which the mind imposes on the 
ciude data of sensation. We do not know things, 
therefore, hut only ‘phenomena.’ ‘Nature,’ says 
Green {Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1883, § 36), 

‘ is the system of related appearances, and related 
appearances are impossible apart from the action 
of an intelligence.’ Kant’s theory implied that 
the sensations, still undetermined by relations, are 
‘ the work of unknown things-in-tliemselves, acting 
in unlaiown ways npon ns’ (§ 38). Green, in the 
interests of the irt4ligibihty of the real world, 
discards the iiiiiig^ r-lheii '-oho- as meaningless, 
because, while claiming to be completely inde- 
pendent of our knowledge and themselves never 
known, they are yet the cause of our knowledge, 
and causation, being a relation, is the work of the 
mind and cannot he predicated of the world of 
things-in-themselves. 

‘That se*'®".'' ■"‘s ■^■‘-,-■"'*",0 "^he ma^'^’or c* <^” 1 * 
should be ‘ . ■ 'i - ■ 't • with * /■!-.' '■ ■ - 

which all that can be said is that they _ .r I ' 1 

than the world of our experience, and ‘ i ■ • ■ 

subject to hich it is relativ e, iis a statement self-contradictory 
or at best unmeanmg ’ (§ 41). 

This indubitably disposes of Kant, but what is 
left of the doctrine? There are two points to he 
noted, (i. ) The ‘ sensations ’ are not ‘ arranged ’ by 
the undei standing purely at random or cap- 
riciously. Why does the understanding give to 
one set of sensations a particular spatial order, to 
another the relation of cause and effect, etc. , if it 
be not because of the inherent nature of the sen- 
sations themselves ? J.e., the ‘sensations’ (which 
really means the different qualities of the thing) 
come to the understanding already ordered and 
related in a definite way. (ii. ) Any theory which 
seeks to show that the objects of experience are 
‘made’ by the intelligence is ultiniately incapable 
of accounting for the material out of which these 
objects are made (viz. sensations). For we cannot 
have any sensations we choose. Hence the argu- 
ment finally reverts to something not ‘ made by the 
intelligence’ upon which our sensations are de- 
pendent ; of this entity idealists are precluded, by 
their own presuppositions, from giving an account. 
Green, e,g., after criticizing Kanffs things-in- 
themselves, is driven to speak of ‘ the exciting cause 
of sensation ’ (§ 69), the ‘ affection of the sentient 
organism by matter external to it ’ (§ 60), and ‘ a 
sensation excited by an external irritant’ (§ 64). 
There is, then, after all an external matter which 
causes sensations ; it can have no relations or 
qualities, for these are the work of the mind ; it is 
therefore open to all the objections which Green 
alleges against Kant’s things-in-theraselves. 

This confusion is due to the attempt to identify 
perception with object, and the failure to recognize 
that perception is the act of relating the mind to 
its object. A similar fallacy underlies the identi- 
fication of reality v itli experience ^ Experience 

1 Cf . F. H Bradley, Appmrance and Reality^, London, 1£K)S ; 
A. E Taylor, Elements of Metaphpsvcs, do. 1903. 
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cannot be an ultimate and self-existent entity, 
because it implies two elements beyond itself . (1) 
the mind which experiences, and (2) the object 
which is experienced. Doubtless we cannot know 
reality without the mind ; but this in no way implies 
that it is a general characteristic of reality to be 
incapable of existence apai t from the mind or to be 
'psychical matter of fact. In this type of argument 
the word * experience ’ is used ambiguously as 
[a) the fact that we do have an experience, and 
(&) the object of which we have experience, and 
that which is true of (a), viz, that it cannot exist 
without the mind, is illegitimately transferred 
to (6). 

The conclusion is, then, that the mind is capable 
of kno^ving an ‘ external ’ reality with qualities and 
relations of its own which are independent of their 
being known ; ^ and the argument involves equally 
the reality of space and time. 

3. Forms of being.— To investigate all the char- 
acteristics of reality would be to exhaust the con- 
tents of all the sciences. Ontology is concerned 
with only the most general characteristics, 
or categories. The widest possible interpretation 
was given to the idea of category by Hegel, who 
attempted to exhibit the framework of reality in 
the development of categories from the simplest 
(being) to the most complex and adequate (the 
absolute idea), which summed up and included all 
the others. Apart from criticisms on details of 
this deduction, it may be doubted whether the 
deduction itself is really valid. It would certainly 
be possible to show that one category is more com- 
plex than another; it might even oe possible to 
arrange the categories in the order of their com- 
plexity ; but to deduce them from a primary cate- 
gory of being without reference to the actual 
constitution ot particular things is fundamentally 
impossible, for (1) we cannot tell a priori what the 
forms of things are to be, and (2), wmile some forms 
are united by mutual implication, others are united 
only by their simultaneous actualization in a con- 
crete "whole, and their connexion in consequence 
can be discovered only by experience. HegeTs 
deduction is in fact an attempt to correlate cate- 
gories discovered in experience, and not a true 
deduction. 

4. Being as a unity. — fundamental charac- 
teristic which meets us in examining reality is the 
fact that ^ things ’ are not isolated but interrelated. 
Philosophy seeks to exhibit this interrelation as 
the concrete development of one unifying principle : 
the ontological categories are subordinate types of 
order or unity, abstracting particular aspects of 
things ; they are ways in which the ‘ manifold ’ 
reveals its inner unity. How that which is ‘ many ’ 1 
can also be ‘one’ was a problem which caused the I 
preeks much trouble before it was realized that it 
is not one and many in the same respect, and that | 
a unity is essentially a union of many elements, i 
not an undifferentiated whole. ^ The puzzle of the i 
one and the many is a puzzle only when relevant i 
considerations, which even language recognizes, ' 
are neglected ; a heap of apples is one heap of 
many apples,^ but not many heaps. 

In the infinite variety which being presents 
there are features which transcend mere hetero- 
geneity and reveal system. A system is a unity 
in which divem elements are held together by a 
common principle. Some important types of unity 
must be indicated. 

(rt) The primary unity is the substance, or inde- 

^ These are not alwajs perceived as they are: if a stick is 
thrust into water, it appears to be bent, but we homo that it is 
straight. Thought corrects perception. 

3 We may find a Imgeiing trace of this mistake in. the efforts 
of materialists and idealists alike to render reajity more expli- 
cable by reducing it to a single element, matter or mind- It is 
not sameness that makes unity, but union of differences. 


pendent, self -existent being. ^ A substance is com- 
monly regarded as that \^ich exists in its own 
right, while its attributes are dependent upon it 
and incapable of existence apart fiom it. The 
implied separation between substance and attri- 
bute must not be pressed too far, for the sub- 
stance is itself incapable of existing apart from 
attributes, and ought to be regarded as their unity 
rather than as something to which they are merely 
attached, for attributes are nothing more than the 
activities of substance, and consequently the ways 
in which it is. It is evident, however, that no 
particular thing is a complete unity, or really 
self-dependent, for it always carries ns beyond it- 
self ; it is related to other objects in the universe, 
and is what it is only because the laws of the 
whole universe are operative in constituting it. 
The only substance, therefore, in the sense of com- 
pletely self-contained and independent reality is 
the whole, the cosmos, and, when we call particu- 
lar things substances, we do so in a relative sense 
only, referring to their indifference to particular 
relations, not to an absence of all relation. 

(6) If a thing is not completely independent, 
neither is it ‘constituted by its relations.’ We 
cannot suppose an entirely unrelated ‘ thing * sub- 
sequently entering into relations, but neither can 
we adopt the notion that relations alone are consti- 
tutive of reality, for a relation implies at least two 
terms between which it maintains itself, or which 
by a union of certain of thek aspects constitute it, 
and which are therefore loyally prior to the rela- 
tion. There can be no relation if there is nothing to 
! relate. A relation is a particular unity of two or 
more terms, not necessarily something common to 
them, though it may be based on their common 
possession of some particular natoe (as existence 
in space) j or the one may be complementary to 
the other (as in the subject-object relation) ; the 
relation is the being of one term in so far as it 
concerns itself with the being of another. This 
connexion may be permanent or temporary, essen- 
tial or unessential : the general types of relation 
of which a thing is capable remain unaltered, but 
particular relations may vary without change of 
the thing itself. Those who deny this include in 
the essence of the thing every relation in which the 
thing happens to be at any given moment, which 
contradicts the notion of essence. A relation is 
dependent on the mind only when the mind enters 
into it as a term ; there is frequent confusion 
between the mind’s presence as a term in the 
relation of knowing and the presentation to the 
mind of the relation known. 

(c) A most important type of relation is that of 
subsumption under the same universal. A thing 
or quality is not merely itself ; it is a particular 
instance of a general type which also exemplifies 
itself in other ways. A universal is no mere 
creation of the mind, even though it cannot be 
handled ; it has no existence apart from particulars, 
but it exists in its particulars : a book is not merely 
‘ this,’ it possesses a nature identical in some re- 
spects with that possessed by other objects. Berke- 
ley rejected the theory of general ideas formed 
by abstraction, because he thought of them as 
eneral mental images, and be could not picture to 
imself a triangle which was neither equilateral 
nor isosceles nor scalene. So far he was ri^ht, but 
a universal is not a mental image ; nor is it an 
idea formed by abstraction, for before we can begin 
to abstract \ve must already have recognized the 
common nature which is the universal. It is a 
form or law of being, a general nature which is 
capable of expressing itself in a variety of ways. 
We cannot ‘picture’ this kind of being; and, 
though we may have a conception of it, the uni- 
verse is not merely our conception ; it is implied 
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in the universal that it is a real type of existence, 
a unity which holds together its^ particulars in a 
unique relation. Reality shows itself in definite, 
recurring forms, which the particular sciences 
make it their business to classify. 

(d) From what has been said under (a) and (c) it 
follows that each particular thing is a unity of 
iiniversals. 

(e) Not only are existences united by similaiity ; 
their diversity also is essential to their systematiza- 
tion. Diverse material things ‘ interact ’ upon one 
another in an infinity of ways, w^hereby changes 
arise in their constitution ; these changes are not for- 
tuitous, but proceed according to a definite system, 
as is inevitable from the fact that each factor has 
a definite nature of its own, and consequently their 
interactions, which are determined by their natures, 
are also definite. This phenomenon of definite 
changes is generally known as causation ; this im- 
plies more than the mere succession of one pheno- 
menon upon another to which it has sometimes 
been reduced. It is implied that the earlier pheno- 
menon is directly concerned in initiating the exist- 
ence of the later ; their relation is not merely 
temporal ; there is involved an activity in the 
first phenomenon which deposits the second. The 
cause IS thus strictly the whole collection of condi- 
tions necessary to the production of a phenomenon ; 
but it is usual to regard as cause either the last 
added in time or any one of the conditions which 
happens to be prominent for any other reason, 
permanently present conditions being neglected. 
Laws of causation which thus provide the connect- 
ing link between dissimilar phenomena are them- 
selves only a case of that unity in difierence which 
is the nature of the universal ; and they constitute 
an order throughout ’which one general principle 
prevails. Being in its universal nature remains 
the same amid the flux of particulars ; everything 
changes, yet the types remain. 

QO It is evident that experience is a unity of 
subject and object, but it has also been argued 
that mind is the source of all unity, that, in know- 
ing, the mind unifies the data of sense and forms 
them into an object, unifies phenomena into uni- 
versal la-w, etc. This contradicts the very idea of 
knowledge, which implies the mind’s attitude to 
something already theie, and not the xjroduction 
of an object. Mind in its cognitive aspect selects 
its objects, doubtless, and may take a thing now 
in its unity, now as an element in a wider unity, ! 
but only because it already is such a unity or I 
element ; in its activity of will, however, mind is ! 
constantly engaged in organizing its objects for the 
realization of its own purposes and thus does create 
unities in which a number of material objects are 
united as instruments with mind for the attain- 
ment of an end. Reason and emotion unite minds 
in common purposes, which are limited only by 
the boundaries of mind itself. There is, then, an 
ever-expanding system of unities, from the unity of 
the mere thing to the unity of minds in society, 
and finally to the ultimate unity of nature and 
mind in the whole. 

ig) Can anything be said as to the nature of this 
final and supreme system? Parmenides, Plato, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Hegel are among the names 
that one recalls in this connexion, but with little of 
secure and accepted result. Attempts have been 
made to exhibit the whole, the aosolute, as a 
complete, perfect, harmonious, and self-consistent 
system, but thereby considerable violence is done 
to the details of reality in order to force them to 
take their place in an idealistic universe. For 
Bradley, e.g.^ the real is the self-consistent; but 
all the particulars with their relations are found 
to be self-contradictory and theiefore only appear- 
ances. Hence the absolute, while containing and 


forming the ground of all appearances, does not 
reproduce them 'as they appear to us ; they are 
transmuted, fused, meiged into something har- 
monious and consistent. Anything which falls 
short of the whole is self -contradictory {this is 
untrue; to be at the same time whole and part 
would be self-contradictory) and therefore unreal 
to that degree in which it does fall short. As self- 
contradictory it cannot directly take its place in 
the absolute, yet it is something and consequently 
must be represented in the absolute, in which all 
contradictions are reconciled and to the perfection 
of which all imperfection is contributory. The 
puzzles of time and space, relation and causation, 
good and evil, etc., are solved by the process of 
merging these phenomena in an absolute which 
knows them not. A satisfactory metaphysic can 
haidly be raised on such a basis. If nothing is 
what it appears to be, and each appeal ance is only 
a quite indesciibable element in an unknowable 
whole, the fact that this whole is perfect and 
harmonious and contains the answer to all our 
questions does not aftord much consolation. Foi, 
as soon as we begin to describe the absolute, the 
contradictions of exiierience are nothing to the 
irrationalities which emerge. For Bradlej^ at- 
tempts to describe the whole in language applicable 
to the parts only, and consequently self-contia- 
dictory, while the parts, having been transmuted, 
are no longer the same, and the whole is not the 
whole of these parts. Such a procedure ignores 
the ‘ systematic’ chaiacter of reality. 

Accepting, as we must, the reality of the par- 
ticular elements, with their incompleteness and 
unsatisfactonness, we are precluded from any easy 
acquiescence in a complete and perfect whole 
already present. We must regard the whole as 
being itself a developing system, in which nature 
and mind are organic to each other, and ideals not 
themselves final are not yet finally lealized. The 
real must not be identified with the ideal ; the 
real is not, but is striving to be, the rational. We 
cannot recognize completeness apart from value, 
as Plato showed when he made the Good the main- 
spring of the system of reality ; and that finite 
values are also ultimate and rooted in the nature 
of things seems to be a necessary condition of their 
being recognized as values at all. Whether the 
development as a whole is teleological or organic, 
whether all ideals exist final and complete in the 
mind of God and form the plan of development, or 
this is only the outcome of an internal necessity 
inherent in the finite, are questions which tran- 
scend the limits of ontology. 

liiTBRATURB, — In addition to the works mentioned under art 
Metaphysics the following- may be consulted : Plato, RepuWc, 
V. and rhy Parmenides, Timceus; Aristotle, Metajjhysies , E 
B. Holt and others, The New Realism, New York, 1912; S S. 
Laune, Synthetjca, London, 1906; H. Lotze, MeiayhysLCS, 
Eng. tr., Oxfoid. 1S34; H. A. Prichard, Kant’s oj 

KnouledgCy do i909. J. TUIINER. 

OPHITISM. — This is a designation, taken 
over from the Patiistic writers, for an important 
phase of the Gnostic movement. The name 
properly belonged to one particular sect, but it 
was extended to a large group of sects ivhose 
practices and beliefs appealed to resemble those of 
the Ophites. With these other sects, however, 
the cult of the serpent, which the name denotes, 
had a quite subordinate place. 

Our knowledge of the original Ophite sect is 
derived mainly from Origen’s work contra Celstim 
(vi. 24-38) ; and his account is supplemented by 
Irenseus {adv, Hocr. i. 30), Epiphanius {Ecer, 
xxxviii, ), and pseudo-Tertullian (ii. ). No document 
emanating from the sect itself has been preserved. 
Celsus had attributed to the Christians certain 
beliefs which he had found embodied in a 
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' diagram,’ or graphic presentation ; and Origen 
recognizes the diagram as one current among the 
Q<ptavoL, whom he describes as an insignificant 
body, with no title to rank as Christians. Within 
this sect, he tells us, the God of the OT was 
known as ‘the accursed God,’ and the serpent 
wiiich had led men to transgress His command- 
ments was an object of reverence. The members 
of the sect made use of a seal, bearing the formula, 

‘ I have been anointed with white ointment from j 
the tree of life,’ and mystical observances of 
various kinds played a great part in their worship. 
Their mythns, so far as it can be deciphered from 
the diagram which Origen sets fortli in detail, 
seems to have been closely similar to that of the 
anonymous * Gnostics ’ of Irenseus. But it may be 
gathered that the sect laid little stress on doctrine, 
and was a reXer-jJ, or mystery-association, rather 
than a school. From the notice of pseudo-Ter- 
tulhan it would appear that actual wmrship was 
ofiered to the serpent. Epiphanius describes the 
chief rite as a Eucharist, in which a serpent was 
released from a box and was allowed to entwine 
itself round the sacred elements. 

This shadowy sect, however, was only one of 
many which are classed together under the com- 
prehensive name of Ophites. The following are 
usually assigned to the group : (1) Cainites, (2) 
Perates, (3) Sethians, (4) ‘Gnostics’ of Irenseus, 
(6) Naassenes, (6) Barbelo-Gnostics, (7) Severians, 
(8) Nieolaitans, (9) Archontics, and (10) Justinians. 
In all these systems a place is given to the serpent, 
though its r61e is never much more than incidental. 
For tiie most part, as in Ophitism proper, it appears 
as the enlightener, and therefore the benefactor, of 
men ; and by the Perates and Sethians it is identi- 
fied with the Logos principle which at last mani- 
fested itself in Jesus. The ‘ Gnostics’ of Irenmus 
view it under two contrary aspects. At first the 
benefactor of man, it shared in the punishment 
inflicted on him by the hostile God, and hence- 
forth became his enemy. But, w^hile the serpent 
is thus brought into connexion with the Biblical 
stoi*y, it is associated in some of the systems wuth 
a different ordei of ideas. It is the symbol, not so 
much of man’s emancipation, as of the vitalizing 
principle of nature, or soul of the world. Thus 
the Naassenes described the serpent as a moist 
substance pervading everywhere and informing all 
existence. The Sethians conceived of a wind in 
the form of a serpent entering into the mingled 
world of light and darkness and begetting vovs, ' In 
the system of Justinus the serpent has a similar 
signincanee, which may be traced likewise in the 
figure of Leviathan, the cii’cle enclosing the con- 
centric spheres of the archons, in the Ophite 
system proper. In view of the wide-spread preva- 
lence of serpent symbolism in Oriental religion, it 
is possible that this cosmical conception was the 
primary one, and that the Biblical interpretation 
was adopted later, as the result of Christian 
infl-uence. 

The figure of the serpent, however, has only a 
minor place in the Ophite systems, and their 
employment of it cannot be singled out as tlieii* 
common characteristic. It is impossible, indeed, 
to defiine the various members of the g^up in 
terms of any one distinguishing feature. They are 
best regarded simply as the anonymous Gnostic 
systems, contrasted with those which bear the 
names of historical teacheis. The fact that they 
thus stand aj^rt from the classical forms of 
Gnosticism is highly significant, though its signifi- 
cance, as we shall presently see, may be interpreted 
in two different ways. 

While the Ophite sects are marked out by no 
definite peculiarity, they broadly resemble one 
another iu so many respects that their inclusion in 


a common gioup is justified. Like the Gnostic 
schools generally, they rest on the coimeption of 
a cosmical disaster, whereby a portion of the 
heavenly light has become imprisoned in the lower 
world of daikness. The redemption of this higher 
essence is achieved by a being who descends out of 
the heavenly world, and who accomplishes his 
work partly by a weakening of the hostile powers 
and partly the communication of a mystical 
gnosis (see Gnosticism). But, apart from the 
doctrines which they share with all forms of 
Gnosticism, the Ophite sects present a number of 
features which are more specially characteristic. 
(1) The highest being is generally designated by 
the name Anthiopos, the First Man. (2) A promi- 
nence is given to a female principle {Mir'ifp), who is 
conceived as presiding over the work of redemp- 
tion. The figure of Sophia, the fallen divinity, 
plays an altogether minor part, and was probably 
absent from Ophite teaching in its original form. 
(3) In almost all the systems a triad stands at the 
beginning of the cosmical process. Thus the 
Sethians commence with Light, Spirit, Darkness ; 
the ‘ Gnostics ’ of Irenseus and the Naassenes with 
the Father and the Son, to whom the Holy Spirit 
is added, as a female principle. (4) The systems 
are mythological rather than speculative, and^ the 
occasional attempts to construe the myths in a 
philosophical sense are naive and unsuccessful. 
The mythology is based mainly on astral concep- 
tions — e.g., the archons are planetary divinities, of 
whom Saturn (laldabaoth) is the chief. There is 
little trace of the eeonology which is so conspicuous 
in the more elaborate systems, and the various 
powers are conceived a- ori 2 i''.atirg from each 
other by a process of .in^ . A cardinal 

importance is attribute *1 iu j Ij i.iv -n to magical 
rites, sacraments, secret watch-words, charms, and 
amulets. It is apparent that the beliefs embodied 
in the myths were little more than a background 
for the mystical observances in which the true 
gnosis consisted. (6) A peculiar feature of the 
sects IS their anti- Judaistic bias, in which they 
appear to reflect, in exaggerated foim, the attitude 
of Marcion. laldabaoth, the chief of the archons 
who hold man in bondage, is identified with the 
God of the OT, and opposition to his decrees is 
held to be incumbent on the true Gnostic. For 
this reason honour is rendered not only to the 
serpent, but also to the characters wMcli stand 
condemned in Biblical history— Cain, the Sodo- 
mites, Esau, Korah, Judas. In some of the sects 
the revolt from the OT expresses itself in the 
encouragement of licentious practices ; but the 
general tendency is towards a rigid asceticism. 
The God of the OT is viewed primarOy as the 
Creator, responsible for the material universe, out 
of which the higher natures seek to be delivered, 
(7) The Ophite systems are impregnated with 
Christian ideas to a far less extent than the classi- 
cal Gnostic schools. In some of them (Ophites of 
Celsus and Origen, Nieolaitans, Archontics) the 
figure of the Redeemer is entirely absent. In 
others {e.g.f Perates) no historical function is 
given to the Redeemer, who is a being of purely 
mythological or metaphysical nature. Even in 
systems which assume the identity of the Redeemer 
with Jesus the Christian elements seem to be little 
more than an embroidery on a pagan groundwork. 
Of this we have a striking evidence in the Naassene 
document preserved by Hippolytus, where the 
agan original can be detaciied, without much 
ifficulty, from the Ciiristian commentary with 
which it is interwoven. 

In Ophitism, therefore, we have a group of 
widely diversified systems — built up out of the 
d^h'is of Babylonian, Persian, Syrian, and Egypt- 
ian mythologies — which yet possess features of 
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resemblance sufficient to distinguish them fi-om the 
classical types of Gnosticism. How aie we to 
account for these points of agreement and differ- 
ence ? According to the generally accepted view, 
the Ophite sects represent the primitive Gnosticism, 
which was gradually developed and transformed 
into a religious philosophy by a series of historical 
teachers. Hippolytus, our chief Patristic author- 
ity, regards the Naassenes and the kindred sects 
as the fountainhead of Gnosticism ; and this 
judgment has been endorsed and worked out as 
a scientific hypothesis b^ a number of modern 
scholars (cf. Bousset, Reitzenstein). A different 
view has lately^ been advanced, in the light of a 
searching examination of the sources, by de Eaye 
{Gnostiques et gnosticisme). He holds that the 
Ophite sects arose c^'nprrn'^’volv ]r^e, and were 
ultimately based on , ..p' . II. m < ' teaching of 

Marcion. Their variety he attributes to a process 
of mutual infiltration, at a period when the great 
Gnostic schools had begun to break up and to fall 
into new and often incoheient combinations. It is 
the merit of this theory that it recognizes the 
many accretions which have found their way into 
the systems, in the form in which we now possess 
them. They cannot, in any case, be accepted 
as anything but composite creations, borrowing 
largely from one another and from rival types of 
Gnosticism. But on several grounds preference 
must be given to the older view, {a) The Ophites 
are already known to Celsus, Avho wrote about A.D. 
170, and it is improbable that at so early a date the 
great schools should have disintegrated. ( 6 ) The 
influence of Marcion, if it is indeed accountable for 
the anti-Biblical tendency, is at best superficial. 
In the rdle assigned to laldabaoth, the oppressor of 
mankind, we have n^impnly to do with ideas 
derived from astral loLg’in : 'a»u • ho fication 
with the God of tl.o OT i" oi i'**' naruie of an 
after-thought, (c) It is impossible to ignore the 
strong affinities between the Ophite doctrines and 
those of the pagan sects which are known to us 
through the Hermetic literature. These sects 
were probably pre-Christian, and were certainly 
anterior to the emergence of Idstorical Gnosticism. 
(d) In spite of occasional details which suggest the 
influence of the great Gnostic schools, we have 
scarcely a trace in Ophitism of their more charac- 
teristic developments— e.y., the seonology, the fall 
of Sophia. If the Ophite myths had arisen from a 
re-combination of the larger systems, these features 
would almost certainly have found a prominent 
place. 

On these grounds it may be concluded that 
Ophitism, although at a later time it may have 
been modified by the influence of other Gnostic 
schools, represents in the main a primitive phase of 
the Gnostic movement. It had its true antecedents 
in those theosophical sects which had grown up in 
Egypt and the East during the age of syncretism, 
and it marks the beginning of the alliance of those 
alien sects with Christianity. In this consists the 
historical importance of Ophitism. It reflects the 
Gnostic movement in its earlier stages, and heljis 
us to deteimine the sources and intrin.sic character 
of its beliefs. From the evidence which it thus 
afiords we may reasonably infer that Gnosticism, 
although it assumed the form of a Christian 
heresy, was in substance non-Christian, and that 
its speculations were for the most part a meie 
colouring for mythological ideas. 

Dependent as we are on ecclesiastical writers 
who composed their notices with little understand- 
ing, from insufficient and perhaps garbled data, we 
have no means of ascertaining the history of 
Ophitism, The investigations of de Faye seem to 
make it clear that the original systems were 
gradually modified by contact with one another. 


with orthodox Christianity, and with the great 
Gnostic schools. At the same time, they seem to 
have maintained themselves, though with diminish- 
ing numbers and ever-lessening importance. By 
the middle of the 3rd cent, they had ceased to con- 
stitute a danger to the Church, and it had become 
difficult to discover their precise beliefs. That 
they continued to exist, and to exercise a certain 
influence even on the latest phases of Gnostic 
thought, may be gathered from the many coinci- 
dences between their mythology and that of the 
PisUs Sophia (g.v.) and other Coptic writings. 

Literatueb — ^The subject is treated, more or less fully, in 
almost all the works enumerated under Gnosticism. The 
rr ‘.'•r of special value for the study of Ophitism A 
H “ Der Gnosticismus und die Philosophumena,’ m 

/ ^ - 400 S. ; R. A. Lipsius, ‘ Uber die ophitischen 

- - . ‘ ' > i. [1863] 410 ff. ; A. H6nig, Die Ophtten^ Berlin, 

, R L.echtenhan, art ‘Ophiten,’mPR.B3 ; W. Bousset, 
Eauptprohlem^ der O',' > G ' •’''OT; R. Reitzenstein, 

Poimandres, Leipzig i ' F, ( c P . ^ c Giwstwues et gnostt- 
cisnie, Pans, 1913 E. F. SCOTT. 

OPTIMISM.— See Pessimism. 

ORACLES.— See Divinatioij. 

ORAONS. — 1 . Introduction. — The OrSons 
(Oraon, Orao) are a cultivating tribe numbering at 
the present time 751,983, of whom the greater part 
inhabit the Ranchi and Palaman districts included 
in the province of Bengal, and some of the tribu- 
tary States of Orissa, with a small number of 
emigrants in the Assam districts of Jalpaigiiii and 
the Darjiling Tarai, where they have gone to work 
in the tea-gardens. They call themselves Khurnk 
or Kurukh, a Dravidian term of uncertain oiigin, 
connected by some with the word horo, ‘ man,” or 
with kuruk, * a crier,’ or one capable of speaking, 
in contradistinction to the other races, whose 
lan^age is not intelligible to them (for other 
ex^anations see Sarat Chandra Roy, The Ordons 
ofCkotd Nagpur^ p. 3ff.). This word horoi^ prob- 
ably the origm of the name Oraon, which in other 
forms appears in the titles of kindred tribes, like 
the Kol, Korwa, and Korku. The eastern branches 
of the Kol tribe, according to Driver [JASB, 1891, 
pt, i. p. 25), use the initial A, while those farther 
west prefer k. If the names Oraon and Khurnk 
he derived from the same root, the tribal names, 
like that of the allied Male tribe, simply mean 
‘ men ’ ; and some have supposed that Oraon was 
a title conferred upon them by the Aryan invaders, 
possibly that of one of the septs with whom the 
newcomers first came in contact. Dalton [De&cr'ip- 
tive Ethnology^ p. 245) thinks that it may have 
been a nickname conferred upon them in reference 
to their roving propensities. 

2. Racial characteristics. — The Oraons are 
Dravidians of the full blood. 

‘ The colourof most Oraons is the daikest brown, approaching 
to black ; the hair bCiHg jet black, coarse, and ratner inclmed 
lo be frizzy. Projecting ja\.s and teeth, tl’ick IiPs, low nairow 
foreheads broad fiat noses, are the features which stiike a care- 
ful obscr.er as charactei stic of the tribe The e'. cs aie often 
bright a’^d f'lP, ard no obliquitv observable ’n the opening of 
the c’. ' N f ii- of Mo’ .go ir, ii a;'’. > . c.u be detected m 
rnc rL'aLi\c t>i i''C i'. and ’na'.er oones, and the 

na'o-niii’ '(•!- !. linniud <.n.un3, measuiedon 
the system recommended by Mr. Oldfield Thcr'r«, to 

113*6* [the average cephalic index is ’76*4] (B s ' , i ) . f, vuu 
^7?* - 139, cf. his Trihes and ('>> - in Ih.j il 

\ Calcutta, 1S91, i. 402 It. , pp. 17 d,, 

OVj *1.). 

Taking him all round, the Oraon is a heavier and 
stronger man than the Munda or Santal. 

3 . Traditions of origin.— The remarkable fact 
about the Oraons is that, as will be seen below (§ 4), 
they speak a language quite distinct from that of 
the Munda tribes which surround them. This has 
been taken to suggest that their settlement in 
their present home is of comparatively recent date. 
According to Dalton (p. 245), whose view was 
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accepted by Caldwell {Dravidian Grammar^, p. 
40), their traditions connect them with the Konkan, 
the lowland stiip along the western portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, lying between the range of 
the W. Ghats and the sea. Thence they aie said 
to have wandeied eastward along the central range 
of hills forming the backbone of the peninsula, and 
finally to have reached that portion of the range 
which overlooks the Gangetic valley in the province 
of Bengal, known as the Kaimur hills. Here for 
a time they settled in the plateau of Rohtas in the 
Shahabad district. When they were expelled from 
this refuge by the Muhammadans, the tribe is 
believed to have split into two divisions— one, 
under the leadership of their chief, following the 
course of the Ganges and finally settling on the 
Kajmahal hills, the other, led by his younger 
brother, going up the valley of the Son into 
Palamau, turning eastward along the river Koel, 
and taking possession of the north-west portion of 
the plateau of Chota Nagpur. The Male or Maler 
tribe and the Paharias, who still occupy the 
Rajmah^ hills, are closely connected with the 
Ordons and speak an allied language. 

‘ Some say that they expelled the Mundas from this portion 
of the country, and forced them to retire to their present 
settlements m the south of LohardagA ; but this statement is not 
borne out by local tradition, nor can it be reconciled with the 
fact that the few Mundas found in the Oraon pargands on the 
plateau are acknowledged and looked up to as the descendants 
of the founders of the villages in which they live * (Risley, ii. 
139 , Roy, p. 17 ff.). 


The Oraons, again, are identical with the Dhan- 
gars, W’hose name implies that, like the Paharias, 
they are highlanders, 

4. Language. — The traditions of the tribe are 
in ^orae degree confirmed by their language. 
The old theory that the non-Aryan tribes of this 
part of India can he divided into a Dravidian 
and a Kolarian branch has broken down before 
the evidence of anthropometry. The distinction 
between the so-called Kolarian and Dravidian 
branches is purely linguistic, and does not corre- 
spond to any differences of physical type. Sarat 
Chandra Roy, however, disputes this assertion, and 
remarks that ‘ any one who has lived long enough 
amongst them and observed them with some atten- 
tion can in most cases distinguish a genuine Oraon 
from a genuine Munda' (p. 82). The Dravidian 
branch, which includes the OrSons, speaks a 
Dravidian language, while that of the Kolarians is 
now designated MiindarL Kurukh, the Oraon 
tongue, is decidedly a Dravidian language, and is 
still spoken by over 500,000 people, though more 
than 100,000 Oraons have substituted Hindi or 
Mfindari for their mother-tongue. 

The Oraons, then, are closely allied to their 
neighbours the Male Paharias and Dhangars, and 
seem to have emigrated to this part of the country 
later than the Mundari tribes which surround 
them. The most primitive branch of the tribe is 
that known as the Berge or Berga Oraons, who 
occupy the State of Gangpnr, the Tong undulating 
table-land, which^ ^adually slopes doym to the 
north from the hi^er plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
They are a savage, fierce-looking people, probably 
a mixed race who have lived for centuries isolated 
from their brethren, and now speak a dialect 
distinct from theirs. 

5. Religion : general characteristics. — 


The religion of the Ordons is of » composite order, Thei 
have, no doubt, retained some portion of belief that thei 
brought with them to Chota Ifagpur ; but, coalescing with th« 
MundM and joining in their festivals and acts of public worship 
they have to a certain extent adopted their ideas on religion anc 
blended them with their own’ (Dalton, p. 256). 


They dififer from the Mundas in always possess- 
ing some visible object of worship— a stone, a 
wooden post, or a lump of earth. Their religion in 
its general outline is a form of animism, clo.sely 


allied with that practised by their Dravidian 
brethren (see DraVIDIANS [North India]). 

6. The worship of Dharmesh, or Dharme. — 
The head of their pantheon is a spirit known as 
Dharmi, Dharme, or Dharmesh. One of the writers 
of this article, Hahn, is disposed to regard this 
name as philologically distinct from the Skr. -Hindi 
dharmi^ ‘virtuous,’ ‘godly,’ and to translate it 
‘creator.’ But there seems to he no sound evi- 
dence in support of this view, and it appears safer 
to regard the name as borrowed from the Hindus 
of the Plains. The name as used by the Oraons is 
feminine ; hut Dharme is more generally regarded 
as a male, the husband of Dharti Mata, or Mother 
Earth. The worship of a deity with a similar 
name, Dharmaraja, is common in Bengal. There 
he is by some identified with Yama, the Hindu 
god of death-land, by others with the sun. Others, 
again, who have been more fully Hinduized, regard 
him as a snake-god, and some as a form of &va or 
Visnu. ' He is a god of the lower castes, worshipped, 
not through Brahmans, hut by a member of one of 
the castes who adore him (Gait, Census Report 
Bengal, 1901, i. 201). He has, again, been identi- 
fied with Buddha in that debased form of Buddhism 
which still survives among the Sarak tribe in 
Orissa [ih. i. 204). As the Oraons regard Dharme 
as manifest in the sun, the identhiy of these two 
forms of belief may be regarded as established. 
Dharme, in fact, seems to represent one member, 
the male, in the androgynous cultus of a pair of 
deities, of whom the female is represented by 
Mother Earth. 

^ Dharme is regarded as the source of light and 
life. If sacrifice is made to him, which is usually 
done in the harvest season m ’u of a 

vow, it must, under the v.'-ual m.-m,. p «' 
magic, consist of fowls or goats white in colour. 
The existence of the world, the gift of children, 
the growth of the fruits of the earth, are all 
believed to be due to him. The Oraon turns his 
thoughts to him in times of sickness or other 
calamity, wfiien sacrifices to tlie evil spirits have 
proved to be of no avail. At such times the usual 
prayer offered to him runs : Ana Dharme akkun 
ninim raladdi, ‘ 0 God ! now all rests with thee.’ 
Sacrifices are vowed to him in order to obtain 
children and for the cure of diseases of the repro- 
ductive organs. 

In the legends of the tribe he is described as slaying the 
monstrous dragon into whose mouth the human race entered, 
believing it to be a cleft in the rocks. The body of tins creature 
was destroyed b\ a i.vn of fire, by the heat of which the 
Hanuman ape (_Se'inaopi Oiecvs entplhis) got the blacK marks on 
his face i^hich he bears to this day, and the mahogauv tree 
{Diospyros melanoxy>on) its black wood. Only one bov and one 
girl escaped destruction by hiding themselves in a crab shell, 
where the hounds of Dharme, which were of all the colours of 
the rainbow, as befitted those of the sun-god, discovered them. 
To this pair Dharme presented a pumpkin w’hich contained the 
seeds of all varieties of com, vegetables, and fruit. Thus the 
world vras peopled 

Another legend of Dharme is setiological, explaining the 
peculiarities of certain birds. Some Asuras, a Bengal tribe 
which still practises the art of iron-smelting, were at work and 
the smoke of their furnace incommoded the god He first sent 
the wagtail to remonstrate with them ; but they twisted its 
tail so that it has gone on w'agging ever smce. Next he sent 
the crane ; but they caught it by the head and dragged it, so 
that its neck became as long as it is now. Then he sent the 
robin redbreast ; him they caught with a pair of red-hot pmcers, 
and hence he comes to have a scarlet breast Finally, he sent 
his son in the form of a leprous youth. He entered the furnace, 
pulled out some ingots of gold into which the iron had become 
converted, and came out cured of his disease. He had then no 
difficulty in tempting the Asura men to enter the furnace them- 
selves, while their women worked the bellows to make the fire 
blaze more fiercely. But they all perished, and their wives 
craved the mercy of Dharme, who banished them to the forests, 
where their spirits are propitiated mth animal sacrifice and 
rice, and with oblations of spirituous liquor. 

The most important rite in the worship of 
Dharme consists in his emblematical marriage to 
Mother Earth, which is celebrated at the annual 
Khaddh festival, khadd meaning ‘ offspring ’ or the 
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sprouting of plant life. This is one of the common 
rites of imitative or symbolical magic by which 
the fertility of the soil and the growth of the crops 
are promoted. Here Dharme is clearly symbolized 
by the sun, because at sowing time the sower faces 
the sun and thiows the first handful of seed 
towards it m order to secure the blessing of 
Dharme. His union with the Earth Mother is 
celebrated in the spring, when the sal {Shorea 
robust a):, one of the sacred trees of the tribe, puts 
forth its blossoms. 

Dharme is represented for the occasion by the tnbal priest, 
and his consort by Kalo Pakko, the spirit which occupies the 
sacred giove attached to everj' Oraon village Hither the 
piiest, accompanied by his wife and other villagers, repairs, 
and, after sacrificing a fowl and o"-' ' _ -'c-* and flowers, 
daubs the roots of an old sdZ-tree .1 and oil, and, 

tying a cord round the trunk of the tree, weds Mother Earth to 
himself as representing Dharme. He then daubs his own fore- 
head, arms, breast, and ears with vermilion, as is done to this 
day in the Hindu marriage service— a survival of the original 
blood-covenant. Then he sacnfices a second fowl, and utters 
this prayer ; ‘ 0 Kalo Pakko, may there be abundance of ram 
and iruitfulness in our houses and fields 1 ’ Next several fowls 
are sacrificed to evil spirits in general, and all the people eat 
and carouse as at an ordinary marriage feast. Towards even- 
ing the priest is earned on a strong man's back to his house, 
where his wife meets him and washes his feet. Next morning 
he goes round the village, and at every door the women meet 
him, wash his feet, and present him with an offering of rice and 
money, of which he returns part, and it is kept for good luck. 
His assistant throws water on every roof, and some of this is 
taken inside with the object of brmging prosperity After this 
all eat and make merry, dance, and sing obscene songs, and in- 
dulge m orgies during which all self-respect and decency are 
forgotten. 

This is the feast of fertility, and the season for 
marriages in the tribe. After it closes evil spirits 
are at rest, and a time of quiet and enjoyment 
is ushered in which lasts until the rainy season 
sets in during June and July. 

In his account of this feast under the name of 
Sarhul Dalton adds an incident which explains 
the significance of one part of the ceremony. When 
the priest visits each house, he dances with the 
women and places some of the ^aMowers in their 
hair and over the door. 

* The moment that this is accomplished, they throw the con- 
tents of their water-vessels over ms venerable person, heartily 
dousing the man whom a moment before they were treating 
with such profound respect. But to prevent his catching cold 
they ply him with as much of the home-brew as he can drink, 
consequently his reverence is generally gloriously drunk before 
he completes his round ’ (p. 261) 

It is clear that we have in this one of the rites of 
symbolical or imitative magic, in which pouring 
water over a sacred or tabued personage is regarded 
as a charm which will produce abundant rain ((rJS®, 
pt. i., The Magic Artj London, 1911, i. 247 ff. ; 
Crooke, FB i. VSfif.). 

7. The worship of malevolent spirits.— While 
Dharme is a benevolent deity, the chief interest of 
the Oraon centres in the malignant smrits by which 
he deems himself to be surrounded. These demand 
regular periodical propitiation to prevent them 
from doing mischief. They are known in the 
Kurukh language as nad^ which is practically 
equivalent to the bhut of the Hindus. The follow- 
ing are the chief spiiits of this class. 

{a) Darha, whose abode is generally in an ancient 
grove of 5a?-trees or of the bel {Aegle marmelos), 
where he is represented by a jploughshare or a piece 
of bamboo fixed in the earth in a slanting position 
near the root of a m?-tree. Darha is regarded as 
the tutelary deity of the village. He is evidently 
one of those vague impersonations whose titles and 
functions are not cleaily defined and merge in 
those of other deities. Dalton (pp. 129, 220} identi- 
fies him with Dharti, or earth, and with the Duar 
Pahar of the Cheros, Kharwars, and Birhors. Ac- 
cording to the same writer (p. 258), Darha is the 
only spirit propitiated by the Oraons in some parts 
of the country. 

‘ If fowls are offered to him, they must be of divers colours, 
but once in three years he should have a sheep from his votaries ; 


and once in the same period a buffalo,’ the flesh of which is 
shared with the tribal priest. 

But it is believed that at some of his moie im- 
portant shrines, in spite of the pressure of British 
law, human sacnfices are still sometimes offered. 
It is said that this rite should be performed once in 
a generation, and that in default of it great mis- 
fortunes will fall upon the tribe. The arrange- 
ments are made at a secret council of elders, 
and certain persons are said to be selected to 
catch a victim, generally a boy or girl, who is 
called ondka^ ‘ seized,’ ‘ eaten.’ Dalton further 
remarks (p. 258) that those members of the tribe 
who are known as hhagat (Skr. hhakti, ‘faith,' 
‘devotion’}, i.e. those who, have adopted the 
worship of the Hindu deity Siva, have traditions 
of human sacrifice. 

‘I have been informed,’ he says, ‘by a Christian conveifc, 
who formerly belonged to the Bhagat fraternity, that in som« 
villages near Lohardagga, they usually — 1-* r’^ ^ 

in wood, put clothes and ornaments on , . 

altar of a Mahadeo. The person who oiuuiaLes as pnesc on tn« 
occasion says: “O Mahadeo' we sacrifice this man to yoi 
according to ancient custom ! Give us ram in due season, anc 
a plentiful harvest !” Then, with one stroke of the axe, tht 
head of the image is cut off, and the body is removed anc 
buried. The Gonds make a similar offering to tbeir Baradeo 
and it was not always in effigy that the human sacrifice u 
made. There are grounds for concluding that the practice 
was observed by all the peoples of Dravidian origm.’ 

This is clearly akin to the well-known rites oi 
propitiatory human sacrifice among the Khonds, 01 
Kandhs [q.v.). 

(b) The Deshwall nad^ the ‘ evil spirit of the 
land,’ is a female. She is attached to every village, 
and is represented, like other Oraon deities, by e 
wooden peg. Every third and tenth year sacri 
fices must be made to her of buffaloes and fowls, 
If this rite be neglected, she will cause mischie: 
and bring disease on men and cattle. She lives ii 
the sarnd, or sacred grove, attached to each village 

(c) The Khuntfi, or ‘ peg,’ is the special nad 0 ; 
the three clans found in every village. It is repre 
sented by a small wooden peg fixed in the ground 
Every third year, when the rice seedlings are beini 
transplanted, a goat is sacrificed to the Khiinti 
nadj and year]^ a fowl is offered to him at th' 
same season. Every village has its own IChunti 
nadj of which the residents alone know the secre 
name. This nad is of irritable temper, and, i 
his name is not kept secret, he is offended. L 
fact, no other nad more resents neglect. 

(d) Kalo Pakko, Jhakra Bfirhi, or Sarna Biirh 
is the ‘old woman’ of the sarna. She ha 
already been mentioned in connexion with th< 
cult of Dharme (§ 6). She is represented amonj 
the Miindas by Jahir Era and Desaull (Dalton 
p. 261). Every year, at the Khaddl festival, s 
black fowl is sacrificed to her with some rice an< 
rice-beer, and an earthen pot of water is placed a 
the stem of a ^a^tree for her refreshment. If 
during the night, there has been a considerahl 
evaporation of water from the jar, it portends, ac 
cording to the usual system of symbolical magic 
a failure of rain during the coming year. Agair 
if the fowls destined for sacrifice pick up some c 
the grains of rice offered to Kalo Pakko, it is a 
omen that she accepts the offering and will giv 
them abundant rain and a good harvest. ^ Th: 
forms an interesting parallel to the tripudium < 
the Bomans (Cicero, de Div. ii. 71 ; F. Grange 
Worship of the BomanSi London, 1895, p. 189 f.). 

Some authorities connect the worship of Kal 
Pakko with that of the spirits of the Asuras wl 
were slain because they offended Dharme {§ 6), < 
suggest that the worship was intended to propit 
ate the ghosts of a people, the autochthones of tl 
country, dispersed and slain by the later Dravidia 
and Munda settlers. On the other hand, the clos 
connexion of Kalo Pakko with the sarnd, or sacre 
I grove, seems to make it clear that she is the in 
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personation of the tree-spirit, many representatives 
of which are found in N. India. They aie, like 
Kalo Pakko, closely connected with the rainfall 
and the fertility of crops and cattle pt. i.. 
The Magic Art, ii. 47 ff.). Hence, among the 
Oraons, she is often identified with Mother Earth, 
and her marriage and union with Dliarme are 
solemnized 

8 . Evil spirits which need only occasional pro- 
pitiation. — Among this class the following are the 
most important. 

(a) Baranda is the hill nad, or spirit. When he 
leaves the mountain, his usual abode, and takes up 
his residence with men, he brings misfortune and 
poverty with him. He demands propitiation by an 
occasional sacrifice. He can be prevented from 
entering a house by the ininates eating sour or 
unsavoury food ; this disgusts him and he leaves 
the place. According to Dalton (p. 258), he is pro- 
itiated with a sacrifice of bullocks or bufialoes 
eeause he is an evil spirit, * who, when malignantly 
inclined, frustrates God’s designs of sending rain 
in due season to fertilise the earth.’ In Palamau, 
accoiding to Gait (i. 197), Baranda is believed to 
be a female formerly resident in Nagpur, while 
in Ranchi he is thought to be, as already de- 
scribed, a malevolent male living in the hills, and 
always endeavouring to enter a house in order 
to bring misfortune upon the inmates. In 
Palamau he is propitiated once in three years at 
the harvest-home. Each family has a service of its 
own, which is conducted by the haiqa^ or aboriginal 
priest. A she-goac is sacrificed after being induced 
to eat rice from the hands of die pne«t, the idea 
being that it is a willing victim, and that the 
responsibility for its death will not fall upon the 
person who arranges the sacrifice. The victim is 
cooked and consumed then and there by all present, 
the priest receiving a double share. 

{h) The Addi or Erpa nad is the spirit of the 
household and of the landed property which it 
owns. The oldest among the owners keeps its 
representative in the shape of a wooden peg sus- 

W nded in a tiny basket fiom the roof of his house. 

henever disease occui’s to any member of the 
family, a fowl or goat is sacrificed to the Ttad. 
Some of the blood is sprinkled on the peg, and a 
feather of the^ fowl or a bone of the goat, with a 
few grains of rice and small coins, is placed in the 
basket which contains it. 

(c) Cbandi, the moon-goddess, is identical with 
Cliando Omol of the Mundas, and with Chando 
Bongaof theSantals (Dalton, pp. 186, 214). Among 
the Oraons she is the goddess of hunting, and to 
her sacrifices of fowls and goats are offered to en- 
sure success at the tribal hunting parties which 
take place yearly about the time of the full moon 
in March (see Boy, pp. 220 ff., 224 ff., 239 ff.). 

id) The churd is the ghost of a 'woman wdio has 
died in childbiifjh or in a state of impurity. When 
such a woman is buried, her angry ghost is appeased 
by the sacrifice of a black fowl performed on her 
grave, on which grains of rice are scattered to 
appease the spirit. As usual (see Bengal, § 26 ), 
she appear as a woman with her feet turned back- 
wards. She is constantly endeavouring to enter 
houses where a baby has been born, appearing as 
a black eat which tears the mother and infant. 
She also entices away youths and girls at night 
w hen such dangers are feared, special sacrifices 
are offered at her grave, and the father of the child 
remains aw^ake to repel her attacks. 

(e) The 7 pm, ‘ the dead ones,’ are, like the hhU 
of the Plains, the ghosts of people who have died 
a violent death. The most common vaxfiety is the 
Mghant, the ghost of a man who has been killed 
by a tiger. In the place where such a trao-edy has 
occurred a cairn is erected, to which every passer-by 


adds a stone. Occasionally a fowl or goat is sacri- 
ficed there, or on the spot where a murder has been 
committed, or where a person has been executed, 
in order to appease the restless malevolent spirit. 

9 . Minor spirits and apparitions. — ^Among these 
are Barando, the spirit 'w^hich causes whirlwinds, 
a disgusted restless nad, which goes whirling 
about in search of a fresh resting-place. The 
Oraon scares him by shouting Radi ^ Be off* ! ’ 
The ekh, or nightmare, is also a restless spirit of 
the departed, seeking for repose by enteiing the 
body of a sleeping person. The oa% is another 

f host which causes delirium, epilepsy, fainting 
ts, and lunacy. Charms and spells must be used 
to scare it. Aerolites and meteors are also departed 
spirits wandering about in search of a resting-place. 
In fact, the Oraon is surrounded by a world of 
spirits, some of which appear in dreams, some 
while he is awake, in the shape of giants or huge 
pillars mthout heads and arms. 

10 . Tree-worship. — The Oraon conceives trees 
to he the abode of spirits. Near every village a 
small fragment of the primeval forest, known as 
thQsarnd, ox jdher, is preserved as a refuge for the 
tree-spirits which have been disturbed and disestab- 
lished when the jungle was cut down. The trees 
of this grove are guarded by a most eff'ective tabu, 
and no one dares to cut them down or even to collect 
the fallen branches (Boy, pp. 108, 172). In this 
grove the sal is regarded as tne most sacred tree, and 
it is the abode of Kalo Pakko or Sarna Biirhi, the 
‘ old woman ’ of the grove. Its flowers, as we have 
seen (§ 6 ), are used in the rite of rain-making, and 
from its branches is made the bower under which 
the marriage ceremonies are performed. The 
karam-txoo {NaxLcUa ;parvifoha) is another sacred 
tree, worshipped as a benevolent godling. The 
karam festival is held at the beginning of harvest, 
about the end of August. 

After purifjnng themselves by fasting, the youths and girls 
of the tnbe go singing and dancing to the forest to fetch a 
branch of the tree. _This is brought m triumph to the village 
rV.''o Some of the lads, heating drums and 

• - - to become possessed by the tree-spirit 

and throw themselves on the ground, shr eking end nio\ ing their 
heads and luv os m a state of f i enzy The branen , v. hich ’ - stuck 
into the ground m the centre of the aicna, is deooialed uUli 
floweisand lights There it is watched by ptisors told off for 
’ ^’eo’irnosp. wbi’e the rest of the villageis hold h’gh revel. VS hen 
tht ■ t'l ’S end'-'d ore of the elders is seated on a stool clO'^c to 
ih( .lee An umbrella is held over him, and the people take 
their places round him He recites the tribal legends, in retai n 
foi which a collection is made foi him among the audience. 
Dai.cmg, drinking, and merriment go on all night Nei.t 
inoining the tree is taken, witli singing, dancing, and beating 
01 drums, to the nearest ri. cr or stream, uito v hicii it is nlunged 
Wnile the tree 1 $ fixed 111 the aiena, tne people worsfiip it by 
bowing before it, and the priest sacrifices a victim. 

The festival is behoved to bung ^ood luck and 
prosperous harvests, and it is regarded as a sort of 
thanksgiving at the first gathefing of the crops. 
The flinging of the branch into water at tlic con- 
clusion of the rite seems to indicate that its primary 
object is to act as a rain -charm. ^ 

II. Totemism. — The Oraon tribe is divided into 
a number of septs of which a catalogue is given by 
Risley (T{7 ii. 113f.). As in the case of many of 
the allied Dravidian tribes, these septs are named 
after various animals, plants, or material objects, 
such as the tiger, the wild do^ the squirrel, the 
cobra, the eel, the iar-tree {Ficus Indica), the 
pusrd, or fruit of the kusum~txoo {Sehleichera tri~ 
jnga), and so on, each of which the members of the 
tribe are prohibited from cutting, eating, burning 
carrying, using, and so forth [ih. i. Introd. p. xliii). 
But totemism, as it appears among the Oraons, is 
recognized at present merely as a mode of defining 
the exogamous groups, and, if in ancient times it 
exercised influence over their religious beliefs, it 
has now been so completely overlaid by other 
1 For other accounts of the iraram-tree rites among the Oraons, 
and allied tribes see Dalton, pp. 198, 259 : Gait, i. 191 : 
PJSii. 94ff. 
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superstitions and usages that it is no longer possible 
to recognize it. The question of toteniism is fully 
discussed by Boy, p. 324 ff. 

12. Ancestor- worship and the condition of the 
dead.— Dalton (p. 257) was of opinion that the 
Oraons ‘ have no belief whatever in a future state.’ 
But this assertion is opposed to the results of his 
own investigations into their death customs and to 
other facts which have been brought to light by 
subsequent research. The body is carefully oiled 
and shrouded to placate the spirit; offerings of 
rice and copper corns, the latter probably intended 
as a viaticum to help the spirit on its way to the 
other world, are placed in the mouth of the dead, 
or thrown upon the funeral pyie and grave, both 
modes of disposal of the dead being recognized 
among them. After cremation the fragments of 
the bones are carefully gathered, placed in a new 
earthen lar, and brought ceremoniously to the 
village, the mourners scattering parched rice along 
the road, probably not, as Dalton supposed (p. 261), 
to mark the route, but rather to pacify the angry 
vagrant spirits which might trouble the ghost of 
the man whose obsequies are being performed. 
The cinerary urn is suspended to a post in front 
of the residence of the dead in order that the ghost, 
when so disposed, may have easy access to them. 
In the following December or January the solemn 
rite IS performed of removing the bones of all those 
who have died during the last year to the tribal 
cemetery, which from the first establisliment of the 
community has been appropriated to this puipose. 
Oraons are extremely tenacious in this matter. 

‘And even when one of them dies far from his home, his 
relations’. ’1, .f ■'oonoi ic-? 0 ’.cr the fragments 

of hifr and leas Jicm hac'i lo ihe to be deposited 

with The -5 of > ■ aTU‘ea..ors ' (Dil ov, •> 2* .,) 

Thus they recognize a conscious life of the departed. 
The dead are conceived as forming a community, 
and by the removal of his bones to the tribal 
cemetery the dead man obtains admission to their 
society. At the cemetery the bone ^ar is buried in 
a shallow grave, over which a slab is placed or an 
oblong stone is erected as a monument. 

The death tabu is also recoraized. During the 
time when the bones of the dead are retained in 
the village no marriage can take place. The 
persons w'ho have had occasion to touch the body 
are regarded as unclean, and must wash their hands 
and feet after the funeral. One of the degraded 
Mahili tribe, whom Oraons despise and with ’whom 
they will not eat, acts as funeral priest {kartd). 

The subsequent iites are intended to ascertain 
if the spirit has really depaited to death-land, and 
to prevent it from returning fco trouble the sur- 
vivors. The first object is attained by spreadmg 
ashes on the floor of the house after the removsd 
of the body. The door is carefully shut, and, when 
the mourners return from the cremation ground, 
the ashes are examined to ascertain if any foot- 
prints are visible upon them. If anything appears 
which suggests the footprint of a man, it is sup- 
posed that the wandering spirit has failed to 
attain its desired rest, and must be appeased by 
ofierings of food at the grave. The same belief 
prevails among many of the lower castes in N. 
India {PB i. 176, ii. 72 ff.). If the imprint on the 
ashes resembles the footprint of a cat, it is believed 
that the ghost has become an evil spirit, in which 
event sacrifices must be ottered to appease it. 

From this it would appear that ancestor-wor- 
ship, in the true sense of the term, does not exist 
among the Oraons. The dead are regarded not as 
superior beings, but as dependent upon the living 
for food and other necessaries. Though they are 
propitiated to induce them to remain in death-land 
and to refrain from troubling the living, this placa- 
tion does not reach the dignity of worship. The 


grave-stone erected over the place where the ashes 
and bones have been deposited is daubed at festivals 
with vermilion (possibly the survival of an earlier 
blood-sacrifice), and with oil and milk. Sometimes 
a fowl is sacrificed near these stones to secure 
the good will of the dead. At each of the tubal 
festivals fragments of food, with some liquor, aie 
put outside the house, or allowed to fall upon the 
floor for the refreshment of the ancestors. In the 
same way, when the new rice is cooked, before 
any one dares to partake of it a portion is laid 
aside for them, tn.-. i. jo’\ 1 is ottered. In times of 
danger or distress prayers are made to them, and 
these are accompanied by sacrifices. Some people 
drop at every meal a fragment of all the food, even 
tobacco, for the use of the dead. 

13. Exorcism. — Dalton, as we have seen, was 
mistaken in supposing that ‘ the sole object of 
their religious ceremonies is the propitiation of 
the demons, who are ever thwarting the benevolent 
intentions of Dharmesh ’ ; but it seems correct to 
say that, like all races in a similar stage of culture, 

‘ they have no notion of a service of thanksgiving ; 
and so far we may regard the religion of the 
Mundas as of a higher order than theirs ’ (p. 257). 
Exorcism of evil spirits forms an important part 
of their religious practices. When sickness or 
other misfortune befalls a man, he has recourse to 
the ojhdf or exorcist. Various devices are em- 
ployed to remove the spirit agency to which they 
attribute disease. Thus, all the pots in use in the 
house, brooms, winnowing-fans, and other articles 
of the same kind, are carried to the cross-roads, 
and with them it is supposed that the spirit will 
be expelled. Another method illustrating the 
principles of contagious magic is for the sick man 
to place a cotton thread across a road by which 
travellers pass, and whoever touches the thread 
is sure to carry away the malady with him. When 
disease appears among the cattle, a sacrifice is 
made to the nad which haunts the village, and 
some of the blood of the victim is sprinkled on the 
wooden bell worn by the leader of the herd, or 
some streaks are made with lime upon it, and it 
IS then hung round the neck of the herdsman. 
By this method the disease spirit is transferred to 
him, and he becomes possessed, rushing about 
wildly and striking at any one who comes in his 
way. The villagers then beat him gently with 
sticks and drive him over the village boundary. 
By this method the spirit is believed to abandon 
the village, never to return. By and by the man 
comes to himself, and all return home assured 
that no further evil will happen. 

Other forms of disease are treated in the same 
way. Obstinate colic, supposed to be due to a 
demon entering the body of the patient, is cured 
by the deord, or medicine-man, who mutters some 
spells and then sucks the navel of the afflicted 
person. By and by the mucus in the mouth of the 
exorcist is believed to assume the form of tiny 
woims or bones, which, being the root of the 
malady, he spits out, and recovery is assured. 
The exorcist deals with a case of snake-bite by 
sacrificing a fowl, the head of which he cuts off, to 
the spirit of the snake, while he recites some 
mantras bidding^ it be gone. Then he sucks the 
navel of the patient, and flings his sinttle on the 
fowl which he has sacrificed. If the patient re- 
covers, the deord is credited with having expelled 
the poison with the evil spirit. In ordinary cases 
of disease the exorcist adds to the recitation of 
his spells and the sucking of the patient’s navel 
the rite of fanning him with the stalks of thatch- 
ing grass as a means of expelling the evil influence. 

There are various methods of identifying the 
evil spirit or witch to whose machinations troubles 
are confidently attributed. 
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One plan is to sacrifice a fowl, and make an offering of rice in 
a wmnowing-fan, the mystica vannus lacchi, which is every- 
w^'crc a® a Over the 

r’ ;<■ .-‘’r* « i ' i » oil lamp. 

T'.' I 1 i ' - -M ”> ( I - ’ spirits or 

^ ^ ' I - 1.,^. r I Meanwhile 

he continues staring* into a lighted lamp, moving his head 
violently all the time. By and by the shadow of an evil spirit 
or of a witch appears to his view. He then announces which 
spirit 18 to hr or names the witch who is working 

black magic . ' i > jiatient Should this method fail, he 
becomes himseii possessed, 5] ik;s hi= head rrd body violently, 

-.^0 r'c • _ ■ ' .'1 a 'sur.tc 0- frenzy, until he 

. -j i. 1.. • . i‘ he calls out the name of the 

' > ‘ . O' ; '' 

It is difficult to say how far these practitioners 
believe in their own art. When they begin their 
career, they doubtless believe what they have 
been taught ; but by and by they are tempted to 
adopt fraudulent practices in order to gratify 
their own vanity, or help another to satisfy a 
private grudge. 

14. Witchcraft. —Like all the Dravidian races 
of this part of India, the Oraons believe firmly in 
•witchcraft. The knowledge is said to be com- 
municated to neophytes at annual meetings when 
witches, riding on broomsticks, assemSe and 
dance. Most reputed witches are old, cranky, 
deformed women, whose curses upon an enemy, 
accidentally uttered and apparently fulfilled, show 
tliat they know and practise the art. They often 
deal in poisonous or narcotic drugs, and are hence 
known as btsdhd, or bishdl, ‘poisoners.’ They are 
l)elieved to exercise their dangerous power over 
those whom they desire to injure through the 
hair-clippings and nail-parings of their victims. 
After reciting their wicked spells over things like 
these, they are believed to conceal them in a 
hollow tree, or bury them beneath the threshold 
of the person against whom their art is directed, 
with the result that he and his cattle pine and 
waste away. They are also reported to possess 
the power of extracting something from, or insert- 
ing^ something into, the body of their victim, 
which causes disease or death. Dropsy, consump- 
tion, and barrenness in women and cattle are 
popularly attributed to their malevolence. Others 
claim, or are said to possess, the power of turning 
themselves into tigers and other beasts of prey, 
and thus destroying their enemies or their cattle. 

The intense dread of witchcraft is shown by the 
cruelty with which it is j^nished. In olden times, 
before the pressure of British law checked out- 
rages of this kind, the punishment was invariably 
death. Nowadays the penalties are fine, excom- 
munication, refusal to intermarry with them, and 
personal violence. The witch ordeals in use are 
as severe as the actual punishments. In one the 
suspect is bound to two large stones with his knees 
drawn up to his chin, and a fire of straw is lighted 
below him. The tests by hot iron, boiling oil, and 
flinging the suspected person into the village pond 
are also used* In fact, witchcraft is still a living 
superstition in the tribe, and it is only by the 
greatest vigilance that the authorities can repress 
the outrages which are its natural result. 

15. Minor beliefs and superstitions. — Much 
attention is paid to dreams, which foiebode the 
future, and the appearances observed each indicate 
some coming event— -a snake announces a visit, 
the fall of a tree a death in the neighbourhood, 
and so on. It is dangerous to touch an epileptic, 
as the spirit causing the fit may be able to transfer 
itself. Curses are much feared. Oaths are taken 
over a little rice and cow-dung placed in an open 
space, by touching the shoulder of a mother or 
son, or by standing on a tiger-skin. In the last 
form they believe that, if the witness forswears 
himself, he wiU be killed by the animal. They 
strongly believe in omens. A seed of the castor- 
tree falling on a person walking below it, the 


branch of a tree breaking, a jackal passing the 
road from right to left, are all omens of disaster. 
Thursdays and Saturdays are unlucky. A house 
must not be built facing the north, the direction 
of death-land, and, when a house is being erected, 
an egg is broken on the site to propitiate the 
spirit, which is disturbed when the foundations are 
being dug, 

16. The priesthood.— 

In an Oraon village ‘a priest there must be, an Orfiou com- 
munity cannot get on without one The fate of the village is 
in his hands , in their own phraseology it is said that he “ makes 
its affairs.” He is also master of the revels, which are for the 
most part connected with religious rites. The doctrine of the 
Ordons is that man best pleases the gods when he makes merry 
himself ; so that acts of worship and propitiatory sacrifices are 
i’ i.j'.'- a— ' Tis"- _ drinking, dancing, and love- 

r y li. 

The tribal priest is known as naigd or jpakany 
both being names which seem to be borrowed 
from the Hindus (Skr. nayalca,pradhdna, ‘leader’), 
while the exorcist has borrowed his titles from the 
same source, sokhd (Skr. sukshina, ‘subtle’) or 
ojkd (Skr. upddhydya^ ‘spiritual teacher’). From 
this fact it may be argued that the differentiation 
of the priest from the medicine-man took place in 
comparatively recent times and under Hindu influ- 
ence. The duty of t\i%pahdn is to perform all the 
regular sacrifices made to tutelary deities and the 
special acts by which evil spirits are propitiated. 
The office is not necessarily hereditary, but is 
usually conferred on a member of t}x%pdmrikhunt, 
or priestly sept. On the occasion of the resigna- 
tion, death, or apostasy of a pdTidn the headmen 
of the village select two or three members of the 
priestly sept as suitable candidates. Then a round 

ebble is taken from the roadside and rolled in the 

ireetion of the houses occupied by the priests’ 
sept. The person at whose door the stone stops is 
selected. He goes at once to the house of the late 

riest to receive the winnowing- fan, the symbol of 

is sacred office (§13). He is also provided with a 
knife, with which he sacrifices fowls, and an axe 
for decapitating goats, both made by the village 
blacksmith. As sacrificer, his duty is to behead 
the victim with a prayer that the good or evil 
spirit in whose name the offering is made will 
accept it and grant the favour which is desired. 
Among those members of the tribe who have come 
under Hindu influence his place is taken by the 
pujdr (Skr. pujd-kdri, ‘ doer of worship ’). The 
sokhd is the \vitch- and spirit-finder, who ascer- 
tains the person who has worked black magic on 
the patient or the hhut which is oflended with 
him. Any one may learn this art, and the son 
often succeeds his father. The deord or ojhd is 
the exorcist and medicine-man, who deals with 
spirits after they have been marked down by the 
sokhd. The knowledge of the craft passes down in 
a single family, but an exorcist of good repute 
may form a school and instruct disciples. Often, 
however, the duties of these functionaries are not 
carefully discriminated. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that the distribution of duties between 
priest, exorcist, and medicine-man is comparatively 
modern. In former times these varied duties seem 
to have been combined in a single official. 

The priest is supported by a glebe, known as 
naigkhdl or paTidnkhety ‘ priest’s field.’ It is held 
rent-free, and, if it is occupied by a member of the 
priestly clan who is not acting as naigd, he has to 
remunerate the actual holder of the office. In 
some villages a patch of land is reserved, the profits 
of which are devoted to paying the expenses con- 
nected with public sacrifices and tribal feasts. 
Other patches are sometimes left uncultivated and 
reserv^ as a refuge for bhuts and evil spirits, who, 
with the churel and the mudy haunt the cremation 
and burial grounds. 
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17 . Christianity. — Christianity has gained many 
converts among the Oraons, and its influence has 
undoubtedly tended to elevate their moral 
character. The conclusions of Dalton (p. 257) are 
interesting as describing the situation in the 
infancy of the Christian Church. 

‘If we analyse the views of moat of the Ordon converts to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence 
of their pagan doctnnes and superstitions in the motives that 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent 
spirits has, thev are assured, the Christians under His special 
care Tney consider that, m consequence of ih s gun: d '1 p, 
the witches and hhUts have no power over Chi.d a-i-s , a’ a 
is, therefoi c good for them to join that body. They are taught 
that for il.c- hnivaiio^' of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits They 
grasp at this notion , and long afterwards, when they under- 
stand it better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of 


sill by the blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple 
minds most dwell.’ 

Literature. — ^The classical account of the Oraons is that by 
E T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, 
p. 246 ff, to which all subsequent writers, ’d nr H H. 

Kisley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, do. 1891, >■' .'-n I W. 

W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, London, 1877, xvi. 

T _elj indebted A large amount of fresh inf orma- 

, I, ( .<- ■ of fifteen years’ with the 
tribe, including three years’ -pi ■ n . > )ut their 

customs and usages, has been collected by Sarat Chandra 
Roy, The Oraons of Chotd Nagpur, Ranchi, 1915, who promises 
a second volume devoted to their religion and magico-religious 
system, domestic cer<»”’ 0 ’"i“? -■•■■1 'Wore. For then 

language see F Hahn A’v*-’' ( > i tt. > ^ \ jutta, 1900; R. 
Caldwell, A Comparative / . London, 1875, 

pp. 39, 518 f. ; E. A Gait, C*’ ? rjf r 7? ■ ‘ Calcutta, 

1902, 1 . 327ff ; G A. Grierso- * ■ K p ' / * do. 1901, 
i. 288 The country occupied by the Oraons has been well 
described by F. B. Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian 
Upland, London, 1906. 

F. Hahn and W. Crooke. 
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Introductory and Primitive (A. E. Crawley), 
p. 507. 

Arabian and Muhammadan (Th. W. Juynboll), 
p. 512. 

Babylonian (S. Langdon), p, 513. 

Celtic ( J, A. MacCulloch), p. 514. 

Chinese (R. F. Johnston), p. 516. 

Christian (P. ViNOGRADOFF), p. 519. 

ORDEAL ^ (Introductory and Primitive). — The 
method of trying an accused or suspected person 
by subjecting him to a * physical test fraught with 
danger, such as the plunging of the hand in boiling 
water, the carrying of hot iron, walking barefoot 
and blindfold between red-hot plough-shares,’ and 
the like, the result in injury, more or less or 
none, being ‘ regarded as the immediate judgement 
of the Deity,’® has been practically universal® 
during a long period of social evolution. This 
period may be approximately decided by the facts 
that the Austrahan aborigines do not practise the 
ordeal, and that the peoples of Europe abandoned 
it shortly after the mediaeval age. Before the 
development of Roman methods the ordeal was 
the logical conclusion of all legal procedure, and, as 
such, its history constitutes an important chapter 
in the book of justice. It should he noted that the 
ordeal was a concluding method, not a preliminary 
nor an invariable form, the essential condition of 
its use from the most primitive to the latest 
examples being that other more ‘legal’ methods 
of deciding the issue shall have failed. With the 
ordeal in use, verdicts of not-proven and disagree- 
ments of the jury were discounted. 

* The Malay laws direct that the combat or ordeal shall be had 
recourse to in the absence of evidence. . . . “If one accuse 
and another deny, and there be no witnesses on either side, the 
parties shall either fight or submit to the ordeal of melted tin 
or boiling oil.’”^ In W. Africa ‘all judicial cases are settled 
by the people in their collective capacity.’ Witnesses are used, 
and give evidence under an imprecatory oath But the ordeal 
IS * preferred.’ ‘ Conscious of their own want of candour and 
honesty it is but natural that very little confidence is felt in the 
veracity of others ’ 6 Among the early Teutonic peoples ex- 
culpation was possible either by oath, m which cojurantes 
were admitted, or by ordeal. The whole principle of their 
administration of ]U3tice v as diametrically opposed to that of 


1 ‘ Ordeal ’ is a modification of O.E orddl [ordael] or ord4l, the 
O.E. equivalent of a general Teutonic term, surviving in mod. 
Germ. Urteil, and having the original meaning of * allotment,’ 
‘ dealing out,’ ‘ judgement * (OED) Med. Lat. adopted the 
term as oi'dalium, ordela, but the more technical terms were 
examinatio, purgatio, judicium (du Cange, Glossarium, Niort, 
1883-87, s.y, ‘Ordela’). 

2 OED , s . v . 

3 H, O. Lea, Suwratition and Forced, p. 218. 

4 J. Crawfurd, Mist, of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh, 
1820, iii. 92, quoted by Westermarck, MI i. 604. 

5 J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, London, 1856, p. 136 f. 


Greek (P. Vinogradoff), p. 521. 

Hebrew (J. A. Selbie), p. 521. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 522. 

Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 524. 

Malagasy (G. Grandidier), p. 526. 

Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 528. 

Slavic (M E. Seaton), p. 529. 

Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 530. 

Roman law, which eventually superseded it It knew nothing 
of evidence or trial proper * ‘ what it knew was proofs,’ viz. 
oaths and ordeals, both being appeals to the supernatural. 

* The Beweisurteil . . awarded that one of the two litigants 
must prove his case, by his body in 1 ■' ■'1 v-^eal], or 

by a one-sided ordeal, or by an oath \ » . ■ - 01 by 

the oaths of witnesses. The court had no desire to hear or 
weigh conflicting testimony .’ 1 In ancient India the king 
judged ‘ by means of questions and even of ordeals ’ 2 Among 
barbarous peoples the head-man, or more usually the medicine- 
man, superintends or administers the ordeal In the early ages 
of Christian Europe the bishop or priest had a semi-official con- 
nexion with its administration, and in India the Brahman A 
special feature of the Teutonic ordeal was that ‘the accused 
should perform its ritus himself ; in no case could it be placed m 
the judge’s hands ’3 This to some extent prevented the 
inherent liability to abuse, which is instanced throughout — e.g , 
in Africa, where the only chance of the accused person is to 
square the medicine-man. A recurring feature of the ordeal 
system is that the innocent are apt to demand the test, whereas 
the guilty dare not. As often as not, therefore, the innocent 
might be punished, but in many systems refusal to submit to 
the ordeal was itself regarded as tantamount to proof of guilt. 
In some cases the administrator submits to the test ; in others 
proxies are allowed.^ 

Before describing the ordeal by its varieties, one 
or two ethnological points may be noted At no 
time did Roman law have any tiling to do with the 
ordeal. It was known to tlie'Greeks in its ‘ Ai yan ’ 
forms,® but here again the law ignored it. The 
Chinese and American Indians similarly refused to 
develop the system. It is forbidden in the QuFan. 
The great spheres of prevalence of the ordeal are 
the Indian, African, and Teutonic peoples. In 
Africa the poison method predominates, in India 
and Europe the water, iron, and similar varieties ; 
the freemen of early Euiope preferred the battle 
ordeal. 

It does not seem possible to detect any sequence 
of development in the different modes of ordeal 
either generally or in particular countries. Special 
conditions often dictate the mode adopted, as mil 
appear below. 

I. The poison ordeal.®— (os) This mode, predomi- 

1 0. P. Ilbert, art. ‘ Evidence,* in EBrXi x. llh. 

^ SBBn [1897] 125, 170. 

3 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1882-88, iii. 1108. 

4 See M. H. Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, pp 
464, 490 ; Wilson, pp 227, 398. 

s ^chylus, frag. 284 ; Soph. Ant. 264 ff. 

8 See Lea, p. 327 ff. 
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nant in W. Afiica, is closely connected w itli the 
prevalent phase of superstition, viz. the belief in 
witchcraft, according to which every death, othei 
than violent, and every sickness is the result of 
evil magic. ‘ If you iviil read witchcraft as poison,’ 
this state of affairs is better understood ; and it is 
suggestive that the best remedy for witching is a 
‘ brisk purgative and emetic,’ ^ while the stock 
ordeal-water has similar properties. 

Of the * red-water* ordeal of N. Guinea J, L. Wilson wrote 
dos^r’cs rant as classical for the study of 
T'lepr ' ..iiC or:h il. 

Krotr' ' (. ' ’.’is 01 thi- ordeal * 'S 
Public opinion has long since acki > '!( o ' s ‘‘t .» 

bility.’ The ‘ red-water ’ is a ‘ dec lon 1 '. ’ c . r 

bark o! a large forest tree of the mimosa family.^ The bark is 
pounded in a wooden mortar and steeped in fresh water . . . 
It is of a reddish coiour, has an asi-nnecnt table, and m .appear- 
ance IS not unlike the watei of an orihnar} tan-vat . . It is 
both an astringent and a narcotic, and when taken in large 
quantity is also an emetic.* 

‘ A good deal of ceremony is used in connexion with the ad- 
ministration of the ordeal. The people . . . form themselves 
into a circle, and the pots containing the hquid are placed in 
the centre. . . The accused then comes forward, having the 
scantiest apparel, but with a cord of palm-leaves bound round 
his a.*' himself in thecentie of the circle. After 

his ■ - nnoiinced, he makes a formal acknowledg- 

ment of all the evil deeds of his past life, then invokes the name 
of God tliiee times, and imprecates his wrath in case he is 
guilty of the particular crime laid to his charge He then 
steps' foivvard and drinks freely of the red- water.” If it 
nauseates and causes him to vomit freely, he suffers no serious 
injury, and is at once pronounced innocent. If, on the other 
hand, it causes vertigo and he loses his self-control, it is re- 
garded as evidence of guilt. ... A general howl of indignation 
rises from the surrounding spectators. Cnildren and others 
are encouraged to hoot at him, pelt him with stones, spit upon 
him, .and m many instances he is seized bj the becl«« and 
dragged through the bushes and over rocky places until ms 
bodj lb bhamecaliv lacerated and life becomes exLincu’ ‘On 
the othu hand, it he escapes vvit.mut inju’-j, hi&chaiacter is 
thorouglilv purified and he stands on a better foouuig m 
society than he did before he submitted to tne oideab’ Later 
he ari.aigns his accusers, and these in their turn must bubmit to 
the ordeal or i).a> mm a large fine * There is seldom any faii- 
ness In the administration of the orde.al Xo particular 
quantuv of the rcd-\\.ater is prtserbed, and the amount ud- 
iii'ni.'itererl always depends upon the state of feeling in the 
community towards the accused. . . . They are not fond of 
examining witnesses or scrutinising the evidences. . . . They 
suppose that the red-water itself pos^^sscb intelligence, and is 
capable of the clearest discnmmation in all these doubtful 
cases. They suppose that when taken into the stomach, it 
lajs hold of the element of witchcraft and at once destroys the 
life of the man ’ ^ 

In S- Giniiea a decoction of the root of the shrub nJeazya is 
used. ‘ I* "r: as a diuretic it is a mark of innocence ; 
but if a" ‘ 1 '■>' ‘ J.nd produces dizziness or vertigo, it is a 

sure sign of guilt. Small sticks are laid down an the di-tance 
of e’ 1 V-’-—' r tw' V'-’t. and the suspected person, 
aftei ■' a Oi, : " , is required to walk over 

them. If he has no vertigo, he steps oier them easih and 
naturally; but, on the other hand if his bram affected, he 
imagines they rise up before liini like great logs, and m ms 
awkward effort to step over them, is ver} apt to leel and fall 
to the ground.’ ® 

Among the Yoruba peoples the accused ‘drinks onsJia* if 
there is not enough evidence. The orisha is a decoction of 
odwm bark, and the priest is able to make it harmless or not. 
Tnis powerful poison, if not at once rejected by the stomach, 
causes death, thus proving guilt Its emetic effect often renders 
iD harmless 6 B'l boiling the infusion , by regulating the amount, 
or by allowing tlie poison to settle before administration, the 
watch-doctor is able to control to a considerable extent the 
actaon of this and other poiaons.7 In Calabar the famous 
‘ Calabar bean * is used for the ordeal-water, or eaten without 
infuslon.if As usual, if the recipient vomits, he is accounted 
innocent. A form of wager of law is reported, each litigant 
eating half a bean.« The ‘great ju-ju* ordeal of Calabar, how- 
ever, is mhiam. The accused recites a long imprecation, on 
these lines : * If I have been guilty of this crime, then, Mbiam I 
thou deal with me.’ The drink is compounded of blood and 
filth. In its action auto-suggestion seems to have an influence, 
as in other drinking and eating ordeals. The mbiam and other 


1 Kingsley, p, 462. 

2 Popularly sass-wood (sass~ ‘ bad ’). It is know n to all the 
Bantu tribes (Kingsley, p. 464) For its analysis see Lea, p. 223 

3 Wilson, p. 225 f. 4 /&, p. 227 f. 5 yj p, 393 

6 A. B. Elhs, The YmnthorSpeaking Peoples, London, 1 S 94 

p. JL90 f. * 

7 Lea, p. 222 ; Kingsle 3 , p 464 

8 Physostiqma vehenosinii (native eser-e) oontains the im- 
portant alkaloids, esserme (or physo^tfgmine) and calabarine 

9 Art ‘ Calabar Bean,’ in iv QQ2K 


tesLs are also applied in the swearing of witnesses 1 The Mala- 
gasy for iheir ordeal used the very poisonous tanqhin nut 
(see Ordeal [Malagasy]). Poison 01 deals w'eie used by the 
ancient Indians, arsenic or aconite being the medium, and 
absence of injurious effect proving innocence.^ 

(6) Pseudo-poisonous doses are frequently used ; 
in some cases these are emetic, in others they act 
by superstitious auto-suggestion. 

In ancient Greek folklore bull’s blood was regarded as a 
poison. Before prophesying the priestess at J’^'n .m," a 
dose of this. Pausanias regarded it as an ‘ ordeal ’ or test of 
her chastity , Pliny as a means of inspiration s As a method of 
legal ordeal the Masai drink a mixture of blood and milk. 
Possibly their custom of avoiding the combination of milk and 
flesh has something to do with the choice. The accused swears : 
‘ O Gcd, I drink this blood ; if I have stolen the cattle this 
blood will kill me.’ If he lives for a fortnight, he is regarded 
as innocent. 4 The Temmberese drink ther o.\n blood after 
a sword has been divped in it In Am (also of the Butch 
E Indies) a mixture 'of arrack, blood, and sea-water is em- 
ployed.® 

The follo^ving cases show the active principle of 
superstitious fear. 

The Brahman was exempt from the ordeal of the ‘sacred 
libation ' ; so, too, were atheists (the condition is significant) 8 
In this ordeal the accused drank water in which the images of 
‘terrible deities ’ had been bathed. While and after drinking, 
he faced the images, and said * ‘ I have not done this.’ A 
fortnight was allow’ed for calamity to overtake him or not, as 
the case might be.7 In an Ashanti ordeal ‘ an aggry bead is 
placed m a small vessel with some water ; the - - v 

puts his right foot against the right foot of ;■ ** '» - 'i, v " > 

invokes the power of the bead to kill him if he is guilty, and 
then takes it into his mouth with a little of the water. ’8 The 
Melanesian magicians do a regular trade in legal 01 deals. One 
method is foi the accused to swallow a magic stone, supplied 
and heated by the magician If no hann follows, innocence is 
proved.9 In a Khond ordeal each of two litigants claiming 
a piece of land swallow 3 a bit of earth therefrom ; it is supposed 
to slay the false claimant According to certain Rabbis, the 
dnnkmg bj’ the Isiaclites of the dust of the golden calf was an 
ordeal ; the guiltv men were exposed by their beards turnmg 
red It IS possible thcit the term ‘ bitter,’ used of ‘the water 
of jealousy,’ 32 may imply a decoction similar to those of 
W. \fi ica, \)ut there is no hint of such a dmg in the accounts. 
\Vi (,'» a woman was .ac-'ii'sed of (f<^r which alone the 

ordeal .'a? cpip3D4i.-a), -n*' was uqi.ieo 10 drink water in 
d'lfei iiom :r** 'i:** pic floor rd a c.iise on parchment 
hid o‘.t i arc -ped and v^i <n n:‘'i -.n'-'il in iric sacred la ver. If 
II ' thf* ro’» a cd a-ii ij *•£ i :r irn'L. , injury to thigh 

..sid b/iij. (rh-» ms.' of tno - ' ) wf.? l!i result ^3 

Ancient and modern India and mediaeval Europe 
employed a test which depends on the influencing 
of the masticatory processes. 

In the rice ordeal the Hindu took into his mouth some grains 
of rice and ejected them on a pipal-leB.f. If the grains w’-ere 
drj’, his guilt was established. If they w'ere moistened wuth 
saliva, he was innocent. Previously the nee was consecrated 
or charmed i4 The «ame ordeal is employed in Indonesia 35 In 
the Anglo-Saxon co'isned or nedbread ordeal the accused ate 
raorselo 01 bread and cheese consecrated and administered from 
the altar If these were swallowed, innocence was proved In 
the case of guilt ‘God sent the angel Gabriel’ to stop the 
V lotim's throat , and he would ‘fail, dri’-inouthed and choking 
through terror, to get it down.’ is Tne medixial ordeal of the 


1 Ki.ngsle\, p 455 On the poison ordeals oi Afiica see A II. 
Post, Afnkamsche Junsprudenz, Oldenburg, 1SS7, ii 110-120. 

2E. Balfour, Cyclopcedia of India^, London, 1SS5, sc. 
‘Ordeal*; SBE xxxui. [1889] 114, vu. [1900] 53, 60 (berries of 
the snwgra-tree). Elaborate details of Indian 01 deal pro( cduie 
are given in SBE vii. and xxxiii. (‘Narada’s Laws') 100-117, 
and of the Iranian (33 ordeals) in SBE iv passim. 

3 See J. G Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, iv. 175. 

4M. Merfcer, Die Meusai, Berlin, 1904, p. 211. 

® J. G. F. Eiedel, De Shtik- en kroeshange rassen tusschen 
Selebesen Papua, Hague, 1886, pp. 284, 254,' 

^SBEvh.HU 

7 lb. vii. 60, xxxiii. 117 ; see Lea, p, 304. 

8 T. E, Bow’dich, Missionfrom Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, 
London, 1819, p 267. 

s R. H, Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 212. 

10 Lea, p. 225. 

31 Q W. Gilmore, m Schaff-Herzog, viii. 251^, s.u, ‘ Ordeal * ; 
Ex 3230 ^.. 

32 Hu 533-31. 

38 A. Macalister suggests ‘ wasting of the buttock (dislocation 
of the right thigh, Jos. Ant. ni. xi. 6 ) and swelling of the 
abdomen, possibly ovarian dropsy,’ m RDB iii. 326*, s.v. 
‘ Medicine ' , L, Blau, in JE, s.v. * Ordeal,’ quotes Ber. 63u, and 
D W. Amram, <b, i. 217^, s.v, ‘Adultery.* 

14 Balfour, loc. cit. ; SBE xxxiii. 118, 318 (spitting blood was 
also a proof of guilt). 

3® Riedel, p. 411 

lilor, n L'Rrii xx. 174 ; tb^spidicium qffae sive casei, said 
to liav e ueen used at Alexandria about tne 2nd cent., is practi- 
cabvtlie same as the enrmed, * tral-slice ’ (see du Cange, s.v. 
‘ Corsned ’) , Lea, p 299 ; Grimm, hi. 1109. 
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Eucharist was similar. The accused received the host, saying- 
previously the ‘ intention ’ of the ordeal — * Si aliter est quam 
dm et juravi, tunc hoc Domini nostn Jesu Christi corpus non 

i/ 

2. Water ordeals.^ — The plunging of a litigant 
or accused person in a river or lake is one of the 
most ancient tests among the Indo-Euiopean 
peoples, and, by a curious revival, also the latest 
to survive in Europe itself. It is mentioned in the 
Code of Hammurabi. The accused was required 
to plunge into a flowing stream ; he was adjudged 
guilty if the water bore him away.^ The usual 
proof of innocence is that the person immersed 
should sink ; if he floats very soon after the 
plunge, he is guilty, * rejected by the water.’ ^ 

This view is as early as the ancient Hindu ordeal; Manu 
says : ‘ He whom the water does not cast up is to be taken as 
truthful in his oath.’ 5 Similarly, the Iranians held that Lake 
Frazdnr. ‘'■r^r’vr- rcVo — - man throws m, but rejects 

the g . '■ I ','1. _ f !■« ’oodern times the Hindu has 

been ■ . i ^ c i'h while standing in a sacred 

tank-— e.fir., that of the Lachman Kund in Ayodhj'a.7 The 
c’dcal cf imiTTrsion among the carlv O^rmauic peonies' ^aw thf 
pi.nf‘ij>:( of rfje.'.'''’i of rh'e gii.Jr ■ \ me 'a.*lC.i v.o'J do*, r op'^ci • 
‘n 1 aqua ■■■um iiinox l.'ii rccynerii.— iniio.ui sujiuc'g .si, i* 
aipia. (’ulpal'ili-s 'j^'or: A'l wa- also I’le ca-c v I'o 

boi.'r g-i\ii:cr ordeal, the conditions of immersion were regu- 
lated by law. Even in the 9th cent. Hincmar recommended 
that ‘he who is let down into the water for trial is to be 
fastened hy a rope that he may not be m danger if the water 
received him as innocent ’ A knot was tied on the rope to 
mark the depth of immeision proper to the case. The person 
was let down gently (suaviter) so as not to disturb the water 8 
Previously the water was blessed and a special mass was said. 
The accused was bound, perhaps to allow the water and his 
person to interact naturally Possibly, m view of the preference 
of this ordeal in the trial of witches, which was the case even in 
the Middle Ages, the idea of the ‘ natural action ’ of an element 
was connected with the belief in the unnatural character of the 
witch—a principle which seems to have much to do with the 
modes of ordeal in general. The water — 

medisevalism as plebeian; the hot iro' *• s m m ’■ 'c 
patrician 9 The epidemic superstitious fear of witchcraft, 
which IS so curious a feature of the 16th and l7th centuries of 
European hisloiy,h5 reveals a mentalif' liitle superior to that of 
W. Anica, where the witch-doctor goes his rounds after eiery 
death King James i of England wrote in his Daemonologj/ : 
‘ It appeares' tnat God hath appointed foi a supernatural Signe 
of the monstrous impietie of w-itches, that the water shall 
refuse to receive them in her bosom that have shaken off them 
the sacred w’ater of baptism.’ u The practice of ‘ducking.’ 
‘swimming,’ or ‘ fleeting witches became almost a popular 
sport The witch w^as ‘stripped naked and crossbound, the 
right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb to the light toe 
[large].’ 13 

Both in India and in the E, Indian islands the 
test has been employed of keeping the head under 
water longer than the adversary. This is a 
naively harmless ordeal. 

In Ceramlaut the litigants hold on to stakes fixed in the 
water ; after ts-king their oaths they duck their heads below 
the surface, and the man first to emerge is adjudged the 
culprit. In Aru each litigant holds sirih in his hand, "and the 
river of immersion is ‘ holy.’ ^ * The Dayaks have a similar test 
In the Hindu ordeal the parties entered the water; then a man 
shot an arrow, upon which they ducked under the water , to 
secure a favourable verdict it was necessary to remain under 
water until a man brought the arrow back A sacred tank was 
a favounte scene for this ordeal.i6 

3. Boiling--liquid ordeals. — As is also the case 
with certain liot-iron or metal tests, the natural 
action of the heated element is set against the 
chance, infinitesimal hut leal, of escaping injury, 
by the reaction, hitherto not satisfactorily studied, 
of the skin ; fire-walking ‘ miracles ’ and the harm- 
less immersion of the hand in molten metal of a 
certain temperature are cases in point. But, as 

1 F. Dahn, Bausteine, Berlin, 1879, ii. 16 ; see MI ii. 690 

2 See Lea, pp, 279-289 ; du Cange, s.v. ‘ Aquae frigidae 
judicium.* 

8 H. Wmckler, Die Gesetze Eammu) abis, Leipzig, 1904, p 10. 

4 Lea, p. 280. 5 SBE xxv. [1886] 274. 

8 Gf. SBE V. [1880] 86. 7 Balfour, loc, ciL 

8 Du Cange, s.v. ‘ Aquae frigidae judicium ’ 

9 Lea, p. 283 , du Cange, s.v, ‘Aquae frigidae judicium/ 

10 Lea, p. 287 ff , n Qf . PC" i. 141 f . 

12 * Fieet ’ is dialectic for ‘float ’ (causative). 

13 J. Brand, Popular AntiquitieSt London, 1849, iii. 21. 

14 Riedel, pp. 157, 254. 18 Balfour, loc, cit 

^^SBE vii. 69, xxxm. lllf 


a rule, guilt or innocence is shown by greater or 
less proportion of injury done. 

Hot water or oil is the mode most frequent in 
primitive ordeals. 

In the Dutch E Indies the test was to take an egg out of a 
vessel of boiling w^ater or to touch molten lead.i The Dayaks 
employed boilmg water, 2 the Malays boiling oil or molten tm.3 
In W. Africa the ordeal of boiling oil is usual for theft and 

-’tc’y 'T-.' - - -used plunges an arm first m cold water and 

. ■! ! I -o • j. .. ; scalding is a proof of guilt. Wilson found 
that in some cases no scalding resulted, and thought that some 
al app’ ' nt o'l was used. African chiefs periodically tested 
■".e \i’Luo o. / ..r wives by this ordeal 4 The Japanese and 
Ainus used t'-o t'-*:’- of ’■'•r ’'atcr.fi Dappei gues a vague 
account of a '• : ' ‘the wafer cursing.’ The 

water was a decoction of bark and herbs The witch-doctor 
dipped his staff m this and dropped a hctle of the water on the 
accused saying, ‘ Is he guilty of this ? If yea, then let it scald 
or bum him till the very’- skin come off ’ s A Hindu method 
was to take a masha weight of gold out of boiling oil.7 The 
Zc^d-Aves’-a 'u'ca’'': of the ordeal by boiling water, ‘ the truth- 
1 'i^J ■ -rig wa i‘r ’ J'l it were placed incense, brimstone, and 
molten gold 8 One of the most remarkable ordeals recorded is 
the Iranian ordeal of molten brass, m which a stream of molten 
metal was poured over the chest. Aturpat son of Mahraspand 
‘ appealed to God's ordeal,’ and had m oltcnbras' po iicrl on ■-"s 
breast; he was unscathed The v on’.- rcd.ed w«»e, *0 Go'.cl 
AWiirft Tvro7rio hir fhv thou decidest between the 
^ .later degree of piety and 
• ’ li ( ' •. < .. s an individual test of piety. 

I I l! . . -v . < - of ordeals administered by 

. -i. 1- r. j I !.’! O’ t, ordeal of molten brass ^9 

ZoroasLer, oy ne 'My, v s- a -o iia.e author zo.l .33 Ii'k’s 
of ordeal. The q -ia, imi+iT.p Tiip+p/%/^ 

in the ‘ ordea’ ' f r< •> ’’ I • ’ - 1 1 - s . 

a vessel full of ^ . . a' « " * s is frequently the case, the 

element was ‘ o (! • ' i the truth— ‘O creature of 
‘ ’ T . - 1 ' . o". • 1 ui ( 0 iate, the depth 

«. .• .r> !, . I , ■ , of the offence, 

. .... . '.s I' V . . t’ ’ i of string round 

‘ ‘ .■ V - 1 < I . ' 1 ■ * '. certain length. 

Another method was to use a w’eight (cacabus) instead of a 
stone. This varied m weight and required more or less time to 
extract After immeision the scalded member was bandaged. 
The bandages were removed after three days, and the verdict 
was given according to the nature of the wounds.12 

4. Hot-iron ordeals.^^^— The continued prevalence 
of this method, in various forms, is a reinarkable 
feature of the history of 01 deals. 

Burckhardt has a suggestive observation m this connexion. 
The Bedawin as an ordeal make disputants lick a hot iron 
spoon , the one whose tongue is uninjured wins his case If 
the iron is clean, and thoroughiv white-hou, ro injury need ne 
receu ed ; if ic is only red-ho't, it would touch and burn the 
tongue (we italicize a Significant word). Probably, he adds, 
adminifetrators are aware of this difference and ma;- know also 
of the poFSi’nility of dipping the hand with immunity in molLeri 
metal ot a certain temperatare.W Albertus Magnus, m his de 
Mirabilibu/'\ wrote a receipt for protecting the skin Central 
Ainca IS famJiar w ith ‘ the ordeal of the hatchet.’ The accused 
person repeat’s the -words, ‘If I have stolen the property of so 
and SO, or committed this crime, let Mulungu [the de’ty] 
respond for me , but if I have not stolen, nor done this wicked- 
ness, may he saie me.’ The supeiintendmg witch-doctor 
passes the red-hot iion ‘foar times over the flat hand of the 
accused ; and the people believe that if he is guilty' his hand 
will be burned, but that, if innocent, he will suffer no in]ury ’ 15 
In ancient India also a red-hot hatchet wa& used. Acconling 
10 the dpam^ads, the man knowing himself to be guilty is 
really burned when he grasps the heated axe, while the nian 
who knows himself to be innocent is unhamied.i8 A plough- 
share w as also used , i" this the accused licked with his tongue. 18 
In the E. Indian Islands the headman places a piece of hot iron 
on the hands of the accused , while it is being heated, pray er is 
made to the coals.i® Another method for the a'’C’u«!ed to 
j carry a ball or mass of hoi iron a i*“r.a!i. r’’=ra..t'e. T’.io 
I Greeks were familiar with this. In aru‘i( nr Ind'ar'i- acci>ed 
j walked, carrying the iron, through seven concentric circles, -J 
distant apart so far that each w'as reached with a step. Some 


I Riedel, pp. 441, 254, 2 p. Patetta, Le Ordahe, p. 41. 

3 Crawfurd, iii. 92. 4 Wilson, p, 228 , Kingsley, p. 497. 

6 Lea, p. 221. 

8 0. Dapper, Africa^ Eng. tr., London, 1670, p. 405. 

7 Balfour, loc. cit. 8 SBE iv. [1895] 46, 49. 

9 J6. p. xlvii. 10 SBE xlvii. [1897] 169. 

II lb. p. 74 

12 Lea, pp, 244-252 , du Cange, 8.vv. ‘ Aquae ferventis judi- 
cium,’ ‘ Caldana.’ 

13 See Lea, pp. 252-266 ; du Cange, s.v. * Perrum candens.’ 

14 J. L. Burckhardt, Bedouim and Wahahys^ London, 1831, 
p. 69 ; and Tylor, in J?Brii xx. 1748, 

15 J. L. Krapf, Ti aveUt etc.^ dunng jRestdenee in B. A/rica, 
London, 1860, p. 173. 

16 SBE i. [1900] 108 f. 17 Balfour, loc cit 

18 SBE xxxiii. 319. l® Riedel, pp. 379, 408, 441. 

so SBE vii. 57 f. 
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accounts suggest tliat the distance between each two circles 
was a foot. He was allowed to have leaves on his hands.i 
This ordeal was much in favour among the early Teutonic and 
Scandinavian peoples.^ It is noteworthy that the prmciple of 
taking so many steps is found here as well as in India. The 
mass or bar of red-hot iron was carried a distance of nine feet 
or nine steps. Next to the wager of battle this ordeal had the 
most elaborate regulations.3 It was allowed only to freemen, 
and only to such as were unable through sickness or such 
mcapr.'' as the loss of a limb ^ to take the wager of battle ; 
jl aNc) all )^\ cc to the clergy. The Laws of Athelstan give 
very fill', dcuils The person fasted before the test, bathed, 
maSe confession, and received absolution. His hand was 
‘sealed ’5 for some days previously, to prevent the use of 
methods to render the skin proof. These methods were dis- 
cussed aud believed in. As with other ordeals, the priests 
superintended and managed the test, and a special mass with 
special benediction of the iron was said. The hand, just before 
the test, was sprinkled with holy water, after the seal had been 
removed. According to the theory of lada or purgatio^ used 
in all ordeals, the test was simplex for lesser charges and 
triplex for greater. Here the difference was m the weight of 
the iron, one or three pounds. The person carried the iron the 
proper distance and deposited it. His hand was bound up and 
sealed, and examined on the third day for verdict The Danes 
seem to have used an iron glove, heated. The Teutons also 
used nine red-hot ploughshares ; one step was taken on each, 
and the whole sole was to be pressed on it ^ Melanesians have 
a curious ordeal in which the two litigants throw catches to 
one another with a red-hot stone, supplied by the shaman. 
The worse injured loses.*? 

5 . Fire ordeals. — Walking® through a mass of 
burning fuel is a not infrequent ordeal. 

It has always been known in India, a heap of burning pipal- 
leaves being used.s The virtuous Sita proved her innocence to 
her husband Rama passing through the fire.io The Iranians 
seem to have used not only the ordeal in which molten metal 
was pou red on th e eh est, but also walking on fire. D The Siamese 
Ysalk Over a pit of burning oharcoal.12 The Hindu theory 
pcisonabzed the lire, as it did the water ; the fire, rather than 
harm the innocent, restrained its natural action ; he whom the 
blazing lire bums not, whom the water forces not to come up, 
must be held innocent.!'** In early Europe the hand was held m 
a fire, or the person walked between t^o masses of burning 
logs.!* It is ^sible, as has been suggested, that the folk- 
custom of leaping over bonfires is a survival or playful adapta- 
tion of these ordeals !5 

6 . Ordeal by combat.^® — This is the most famous 
of legal wagers, and is a natural development from 
the most elemental method of settling a quarrel. 
As an ordeal, in which victory proves the justice 
of a cause, it embodies the principle that might is 
right; but, in order to be specifically an ordeal, 
combat must involve the element of supernatural 
interference. The victor wins, not by his own 
strength, but by the help of the god of justice. In 
mediieval theory chance was eliminated, though, 
curiously enough, it is probably the idea of chance, 
of risking a fau, that lies at the root of the ordeal- 
method geneially. The result of the wager of 
^ttle, in medieeval theory, was an immediate 
judgment of God ; the savage might asscribe it to 
the action of superior manay magic, or spirits. 
We frequently, however, find restrictions imposed 
with the object of handicapping force by luck. 

According to the Tiobgalanga/ng custom of some natives of 
Borneo, ‘ both parties are placed m boxes at a distance of seven 
fathoms opposite one another, the boxes being made of nibong 
laths and so high as to reach a man’s breast. Then both receive 


1 SBB xxxiiL 108 f. 

a Du Oange, s.u. ‘Ferrom candens*; J Grimm, DeutscJn 
Leipzig, X899, p. 918 fl. (Scandinaviar 

8 See du Cange, «.v, *Ferrum candens,’ 

j Majemium. 6 Insigillare. 

6 Du Cange, s.w. ♦ Ferrum candens,’ * Vomerea iinutL* * Pedah 
examen.’ 

I Oodringtpn, p. 212. 8 Lea, pp. 266-270. 

9 Balfour, loc, cit , ; pipal is Meus rehgiosa. 

19 Stenzier, m ZDMG ix. 609, quoted by Tylor, jBBrU xx. 174b 
cf. the story of the wife of Charles the Fat passing the fir< 
unscathed in a waxed shift (Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltei thumer 
ioc. dt,), 

U SBB Xlvii 74, 169. 12 Balfour, foe. cit. 

Manu {SBE xxv. 274) 

Du Cange, v. * Ignis judicium ' 

15 PC® i. 84 f., ‘to haul over the coals’ is so explained 
Jamieson, Etymological Dvst. of Scottish, Edinburgh, 

UJ Lea, pp. 93-210 ; 0. de Smedt, De Duel judiciazre et Viglise : 
du Cange, 8,v. ‘ Duellum.’ 


a sharpened bamboo of a lance’s length to throw at each other 
at a given signal The wounded person is supposed to be 
guilty ’ 1 

The connexion between the ideas of pure chance 
and absolute fairness is well illustrated by such 
cases. 

The Homeric Greeks practised what resembled the wager of 
battle, and it was known to the Japanese.2 It does not seem to 
have been developed by the Indians The Scandinavian and 
Teutonic peoples have chiefly exploited it. A cunous exception 
is the Anglo-Saxons, and the wager of battle was unknown in 
England until introduced by William the Oonqueror.3 The duel 
was au ordeal a'^ong the Teutons in p-’cra*' tires -he^ tbc’'' 
was anvdoubi as 10 tne gn It 0: O'c iic' i'-kI i on I' w.i- O' t 
applieal'cn of ihe Sn.indin.iviaii h ..mj tr'i Cnr.-,' 

people- of N L *iope di \<‘'.oped ibe.i ( iriisin-- ■ 
beeame more voi»uiai .ind was the lUdiciuiH f) ’i p'lr ex-'. c 
The ti non oonnued .il though in theory ''i',* m '• 

Confined 10 freemen, 11 -Nas a>>&'sLed towards iis pinja’.f 
the gereial character of cm. alrv and bj t to-n \* . 

which lent'’ V.l i. < pouip and circumstance of ut Iglulj coi.ft 
In ji- ’iirn the jud'-nal due' supp’md forrii-. tor the joust and 
the tourney. The gaige de bataille was flung down, and the 
w'ords ‘Laissez aller’ were the signal for commencing. The 
fight was d outrance , the body of the vanquished was huug 
in chains or mutilated ^ The arms of the combatants were 
previously blessed. The intention was to saturate them wnth 
sanctity or to mcrease the ’ - r-’ “ 

Each person confirmed ‘O « 1 i i j ; - .1 

‘by a solemn oath on tl‘ («'-i ■ - r ' 

‘'"uct’tv, ar«d called upon God to grant victory to the right . 
Defeat vvas Thn- not merely the loss of the suit, but also a con- 
viction of perjury, to be punished as such ' *? 

One merit of combat was that of correcting ‘ the 
abuses of compurgation by oath.^ A Burgundian 
king gave as a reason for authorizing the wager of 
battle that men might ‘ no longer talce oaths upon 
uncertain matters, or forswear themselves upon 
certain.' Charlemagne and Otto ii. delivered 
similar pronouncements.® It was thus an attempt 
to obviate the inherent defects of Teutonic law, 
and was a considerable obstacle accordingly to the 
development of Roman judicial principles. After 
the abolition of other legal ordeals in England in 
the 13th cent., the wager of battle survived un- 
impaired,® The right to demand this ordeal was 
actually claimed in England in 1818 by a man ac- 
cused of murder. It was then formally abolished.^® 
Single combats between champions of armies 
have some similarity to the wager of battle. That 
between David and Goliath involved supernatoal 
interference. It was a Frankish custom for the 
respective princes to fight one another if their 
armies could not decide the battle.^^ 

‘In most European countries,’ Westermarck sums up, ‘the 
judicial duel survived the close of the Middle Ages, but dis- 
appeared shortly afterwards. . . . From an early penod Councils 
and popes had declared against it, but with little success ; many 
ecclesiastics, indeed, not only connived at the practice, but 
authorised it, and questions concerning the property of churches 
and monasteries were decided by combat. There were other 
more powerful causes at work — the growth of communes, 
devoted to the arts of peace, seeking their interest m the pur- 
suits of industry and commerce, and enjoying the advantage of 
settled and permanent tribunals ; the revival of Roman law, 
which began to undermine all the institutions of feudalism , 
th© ascendancy of the rojal power in its struggle against the 
nobles; the mcrease of enlightenment, the decrease of super- 
stition. But though finally banished from the courts of justice, 
duel did not die. In the sixteenth century, when the 
judicial combat laded away, the duel of honour began to 

flourish.’ 12 

Thus there was a return to the conditions from 
which the wager of battle arose. See, further, 
art. Duelling. 

7 . Miscellaneous ordeals. — From a large as{>ort- 

! O. A. L. M, Sohwaner, Borneo, Amsterdam, 1853, i. 212, 
quoted in MI 1, 694. 

2 Iliad, iii, 276 if. ; Lea, p. 99. 

3 Lea, p. 105 ; Tylor, in EBr^i xx. 176“'. 

4 Patetta, p._179fl. ; Lea, p. 103 ff. ; Tylor, in EBr^^ xx. 175^ 

® Froissart, iii. ch. 49 ; O, de la Marche, Le Livre de Vadvis de 

gaige de hatailU, ed. B. Prost, Paris, 1872, pp. 15, 19 ; du Cange, 
».u. ‘Duellum.’ 

6 MI i. 506 7 lb. i. 506. 8 Ib 

9 A.n. 1215-19. A smnma de pugna, giving the detailed scheme 
of procedure, is prmted by Patetta, p. 478 ff. ; another order of 
battle, more detailed, is printed by du Cange, s v. ‘Duellum.’ 
Tylor, in s.v. ‘ Ordeal.’ u Ib. 12 3 // 607. 
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ment of ingenious tests a few of the more con- 
spicuous may be mentioned, as bearing upon the 
principles and origin of the ordeal. 

There is a Melanesian ordeal in which the 
accused person is shot at with arrows from a 
certain distance. A hit means guilt. ^ At the 
other extreme is the Indo-Iranian ordeal of holding 
and swearing by a twig of a sacred tree. Here 
superstitious fear and a guilty conscience are in 
view. Leaves of basil, sacred to Visnu, were used 
by the Hindus.^ A very piactical ordeal was in- 
vented by some Melanesian medicine-men; the 
accused person had to swim across a river infested 
with alligators, after these had been specially 
summoned by the medicine-man.® The same people 
worked also on the guilty conscience ; and, since 
fear of tabu is known to cause sickness and death, 
it may be concluded that similar success attended 
the piactice of the ordeal. The accused touched 
a spear and swore, ^If I did the thing, may I die 
with this spear.’ Or the medicine-man sang a saha 
song, and the accused said, * Well, that song is for 
me ; if I did that, let me and my children sufier.’ ^ 
Other tests of endui*ance besides that of holding 
the head under water are found. In early Europe 
there was the ordeal of the cross. The two litigants 
stood before a cross, with arms out-stretched (like 
the cross which they faced), and the first to let his 
arms diop was the vanquished.® In a Hindu ordeal 
the two persons stood on one leg, which was fixed 
in the ground, till one or other gave in.® A curious 
ordeal, which can hardly be credited with any 
success due to influence upon the nervous system, 
is that of the balance. In this Hindu ordeal the 
accused was weighed in a large pair of scales. His 
weight was taken by a basket of stones or other 
equivalent, and he then re-entered the scale. If 
he was lighter than before, he was innocent ; if 
heavier, guilty.*^ The ordeal of examen in mmsuris 
is mentioned in early European h&nediciiones, but 
its meaning is doubtful. Possibly it was a com- 
paiison of measurements of the accused taken at 
intervals.® The Hawaiian ordeal of wai haalulu 
involved a nervous reaction ; the accused had to 
hold his hands over a bowl of water ; if the water 
shook, he w^as adjudged guilty.® In the ordeal, oi 
rather confrontation, known to the eaily English 
as bier-right the accused had to approach or touch 
the corpse of the murdered man. If he was guilty, 
the wounds hied afresh. In the Nihclungenlud 
the wounds of the dead Siegfried break open when 
Hagen approaches. Shakespeare uses the same 
motive. The phenomenon of blood liquefaction 
has been suggested as the principle of this ordeal. 
Or there may have been a belief that the soul 
remains near the body till ’v engeance is taken ; by 
the murderer’s touch it was roused to indignation | 
and appeared in the form of blood. ' 

8 . Ordeal by lot.^^ — The principle of chance 
enters into many oi deals; in some it seems to be 
the main element. 

In a Hindu ordeal a ring and a live cobra were placed in a pot 
full of earth ; the accused had to find and take out the ring 
with hi8 hand. In another he had to draw one of two small 
images from a vessel, the image of justice or that of injustice, 
(Iherem or adherem.^^ In the borru ordeal of the Xiam-niam 
the witch-doctor moistens two pieces or poli'-ned wood and 
slides one upon the otlier. If it glides snioocnly, the man is 
innocent. The W. African w itch-doctor uses a pot and its lid. 
Repeating the names of suspected persons he takes off the lid 

I Codrington, p. 213. 

3 SBE xxxvii [1892] 55 ; Balfour, loc ciL 

3 Codrington, p. 213. ^ I b. 

5 J. P. Kirsch, art. ‘Ordeal,’ m CE , Lea, p 296. 

6 Lea, p. 299. 

7 SBE vii. 63, 56 f , xxxiii 105 (the tola ordeal) ; Balfour, 
loo, oit. 

8 Kirsch, loe. dt. 9 311 li. 6S9. 

10 Lea, p. 315 ff ; Tylor, in JERrii, s.v. ‘Ordeal’ ; Shakespeare, 
Richard IIL, act. i. sc. ii. ; Brand, iii. 231 ; Ml ii. 690. 

II Lea, pp. 311-315. 13 Balfour, loc. dt. ; Lea, p 811. 

13 Lea, p. 228. 


at each name and looks in the pot. When the hd sticks, the 
name then uttered is that of the guilty person. This kind of 
symbolic work shows that the witch-doctor is absolute master 
of the law. The crudest case perhaps is his going round the 
village ringing his bell, which stops at the hut of the guilty 
person. The natives’ only method of obtaming j'ustice, as also 
of avoiding punishment when guilty, is to bribe the doctor.i 
Indians of the KW. Provinces balance two arrows; one of 
these moves in the direction of the hand of the accused.^ 
Mediaeval Europe had a test in w'^hich a loaf of consecrated 
bread was hung between two witnesses by means of a stick 
passed through it. If it turned round, the accused was guilty. 

A similar method was that of the sieve, though used only un- 
ofiQcially, both by the ancient Greeks and by Europeans of the 
Middle Ages.s Held by the two middle fingers, the sieve turned 
over w^hen the name of the culprit was mentioned.^ Similarly 
a Psalter or Bible was hung by a key tied in it at Ps 50 ^ 8 — 

‘ When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him.’ 
The ring of the key w'as balanced on the fingers, and the book 
turned or fell at the mention of the guilty person’s name. 
Sometimes the ruling was that, if it turned from west to east, 
guilt was established ; if from east to west, innocence.^ In the 
above cases there may have been at work the same phenomena 
of muscular suggestion as in table-turning. In a Burmese 
ordeal plaintiff and defendant took candles of equal length, and 
lighted them simultaneously ; judgment was loi him whose 
candle lasted the other out.8 Possibly some kind of lot ordeal 
18 involved m the narrative of Jos ; i S 14^1 proves the 
existence of such a test. A Dayak ordeal between litigants 
redqces the method to an almost frivolous plane. Each man is 
represented by a shell-fish on a plate ; these are irritated by a 
sprinkling of lime juice, and the first to wriggle settles the 
innocence or guilt according to prearrangement.7 

9. Origin of the ordeal. — Apart from the abuses 
which discredited the ordeal, tne method possesses 
a real psychological meiit. It challenges the 
accused person who protests his innocence to put 
that innocence to a dangerous physical test. The 
man conscious of guilt must be very strong-minded, 
in a superstitious, or any, age, to run the risk. If, 
as often happened, he refused to do so, the law 
punished him with torture or retribution appropii- 
ate to his crime. The dement of the method is in 
its treatment of the innocent. He is bound by 
mere considerations of self-preservation to embrace 
the ordeal. In a superstitious age he has full 
confidence in its fairness, i.e. in its upholding of 
the right. Apart fiom supeistition, he is in the 
position of a gambler who has a ‘ certainty,’ and 
cannot refuse to put it to the touch. And the 
records again and again hint that self-confidence 
or consciousness of innocence has, at least occasion- 
ally, served as a mysterious factor of immunity. 

In social psychology the ordeal has connexions 
with torture, divination, oath, and wager. 
Metaphor consistently repeats the idea of torture, 
not only risked, but, as a rule, undergone. This 
is a popular recognition of the great odds against 
immunity The guilty person who submits to the 
ordeal and is injured i^ ipso facto in receipt of a 
punishment. But the idea of punishment does 
not appear to have connected itself 'vvitli the 
ordeal, except in some European refinements, 
where a litigant outsworn was hound to submit to 
an 01 deal, the result of which had no bearing on 
his case.® With regard to torture, Lea remarks 
that ordeal and torture are * virtually substitutes 
for each other ’ ; they have rarely co-existed.® 
In W. Africa, when an accused person denies his 
guilt, hut refuses to submit to the ordeal, he is 
tortured. This is quite a logical conclusion from 
the principle of the ordeal.^® It amounts to a com- 
pulsory submission to the ordeal. Psychologically, 
the successful endurance of torture applied, e.g,, 
for the exti action of evidence, is equivalent to the 
passing of an ordeal by an innocent man, and 
popular language describes both in similar teims. 

1 Lea, p 223 ; Kingslej , p. 464. 2 Balfour, loc cit. 

3 Kirscb, loc. at, 

4 ‘ Sieve-tiirmng,’ ‘ coscinoinancv^ ; Grimm, Teutonic Myth- 
ology. 111 1103 f ; Tylor, in EBr^, sv. ‘Ordeal’; Theocritus, 
11 i 31. 

5 Brand, in. 35 ; Tylor, s.v. ‘ Ordeal ’ 

6 Shway Yoe, The Bm-man^ London, 1882, li. 254. 

7 S. B St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East^ London, 
1862, 1 . 89. 

s Lea, p. 339 ff 9 /&. p 371 lO Kingsley, p. 464. 
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Most observers have noted the similarity between 
the ordeal and the primitive oath. The Nahuas, 
who practised no ordeals, made witnesses swear an 
oath, putting the forefinger to the earth and then 
to the tongue.^ An oath has been regarded as an 
ordeal. 2 Tylor acutely observed that an oath, 
of the piiraitive concrete variety, becomes an 
ordeal when the curse takes effect at once.® Con- 
versely, many ordeals involve waiting days, weeks, 
or months, before theii issue is revealed. Wester- 
marck has developed the connexion of the ordeal 
with the oath. 

‘The ordeal is essentially a magical ceremony. In many 
cases at least, it contains a curse or an oath which has reference 
to the guilt or innocence of a suspected person, and the proper 
object of the ordeal is then to grive reality to th'' tmnreca^ on 
for the purpose of escahlishing the %alidiC 3 cr in’.aiid*'-; ol ihe 
suspicion.’ 4 


An oath was ‘an indispensable preliminary’ to 
every wager of battle, and failure was perjury, to 
be punished as such. It is curious that one object 
of the judicial duel was ‘ to correct the abuses of 
compurgation by oath.’ ® 

In W. African ordeals great importance is at- 
tached to the recitmg of the oath.<* The point of 
these oaths is the imprecation of the special result 
of the ordeal ; but, when this result is practically 
certain, the oath is rarely used. In India one 
woidf sqpa^Aa, denoted both ‘oath’ and ‘ordeal,’^ 
but the fact proves nothing but similarity. The 
oath, with its conditional curse (see art. Cursing 
AND Blessing), is certainly a variety of the same 
species as the ordeal, but neither need be derived 
from the other. They proceeded on separate lines, 
the one on verbal, the other on physical. Both, in 
all probability, are derived from the elemental 
factor of a benef in luck or chance. 

A distinction may be noted betw'een the primitive 
and the barbarous conceptions of the ordeal. In 
mediaeval Europe there was an appeal to the 
immediate judgment of Gk>d. Later, both oath 
and oideal were ‘appeals to the moral nature of 
the divinity.’ But in savage theology the god, or 
Ms equivalent, is a mere tool in the hand of the 
person invoking him. Thus Westermarck rightly 
concludes that the idea of ordeal is not ‘ primordi- 
ally based on the belief in an all- knowing, all- 
pow^erful, and just god, who protects the innocent 
and punishes the guilty, but that it largely springs 
from the same notion as underlies the belief in the 
efficacy of an oath,’® i,e, the mechanical power of 
cursing.® 

Lea observes that the ordeal in its appeal to the 
supernatural or to chance made a great step towards 
mactical justice. Tylor emphasizes the relation 
between the ordeal and the idea of chance ; and 
there is little doubt that the concept of luck, itself 
patently primitive, is the root element in the 
oideal. Many ordeals shade into divinatory 
processes, and the wager element, the risking of 
odds, is absent from no form of ordeal. The 
mechanism of magic seems to be quite secondary — 
to be, in fact, the mechanism by which luck works 
ox may be worked by the operator. And this 
possibility of ‘working the oracle’ is no less 
prominent in primitive than in civilized affairs. 
When the Australian bier-carriers ask the dead 
man who bewitched him, and the bier moves to 
touch the guilty person, or when the W* African 
corjise causes the bearers to dash against the house 
of the murderer, there is ‘special knowledge’ 
being applied in what is apparently a ‘ gamble.’ 

1 H. H, Bancroft, ilr’jR, San Francisco, 18S2-83, li. 444 

3 Lea, p. 323. » Tvlor, JEBrU, s.v, ‘ Ordeal.’ 

4 Jtflil 6S7 f ; see i. 506. « iS, i. 506. 

6 Kingsle}’, p. 465. 

7 MI 11 . 6S9, quoting J. Jolly. xliv. [1890] 346. and 

Patetta, p. 14. 

8 MI 1 . 505, ii. 687. 9 Lea, p. 93. 

io E. J. Eyre, Journals of Expeditions of Disctyvery into 
Central Australia, London, 1845, ii. 344 j Wilson, p. 231. 


Even Roman law in classical times approved the 
method of the wager at law. The concept of 
abstract justice and fairness seems to have developed 
from a primary notion of chance. One of its em- 
bodiments is the ordeal ; magic and religion came 
in as reinforcing agents. 

Literatueb — F ederico Patetta, Le Oidahe, Turin, 1890; 

^ I.ea pU O o pi « 1 0*70 g 

We- c I .arclc 1' •>. 

Lon*' 1 . 19 6 4. II Tj!-* , i ‘ *■) ' / />. , C I; 

Fur’rhanel, ?='-402; A F. Stenzler, 

ZJj'I't \ J 'C.'‘ ’or [1884] 368-376 ; 

C. (10 /. ‘ ' du duel judunaire, Paris, 1894, Le 

Du , 'e * ' , do. 1895; F. Dahn, Studien zur 

Gesek. der germanischen Gottesurtkeile'^, Berlin, 1880. 

A. E. Crawley. 

ORDEAL (Arabian and Muhammadan). — I. 
Arabia. — The heathen Arabs, like many other 
primitive peoples, had recourse to ordeals when 
the truth could not be detected by other means. 

I. Oaths. — In the first place, the oath, streng- 
thened by imprecations, was geneially regarded as 
a sort of ordeal. He who swore invoked by means 
of magical formulse the wiath of God and all sorts 
of misfortunes, either upon himself if he was lying 
or upon otheis if they had committed some crime 
against him. Often fifty of his nearest relatives 
had to swear with him in order to stiengthen the 
magical efieet of the oath. No one doubted that the 
supernatural powers would punish the perjurers. 
The following instance is mentioned by Bukhari ; 

A man of the Hudhail was slain hy a Yemenite. The ITud- 
liaiUccs brought the rauiderer before ‘Umar The defence ^^as 
that the slain, being formerly expelled the Hudhailites them- 
selves, was an outlaw. Fiftv men of the Hudhailites s^^ ore that 
this vas a 1 e, and the murderer was condemned But dnine 
judgment follo^\ ed soon after, for, when rhe part-y returned, 
The perjure Hadhaihies wcie killed oy the falling in of the 
j ca\e 'J w'Tor. ,hcw had taken shelter fro»u rain Leyden, 

iv. ,'>2.' 22]. cf. J. Wellha'i'Cn, Reste arauschen 

UeAentuin,*'*, IJor.ip, 1897, p. 188, for another example). 

The judicial oath in early Aiabia was taken by 
the plaintifi, or by the defendant, or sometimes by 
both. The old Arabic names of the oath,yamm 
{i.e. the right hand, held forth in magical attitude) 
and casdniah, show clearly the connexion between 
exorcism and oath (see R. Dozy aux 

dictzofinaires arahes, Leyden, "lS77->l, ii. 345*^; 
and J. Pedersen, DerEid hei den Semiten \_Der Islam, 
iii., Supplement], Strassburg, 1914, p. 11 ff. ). Magi- 
I cal practices resembling the oath were employed 
also in order to get back stolen property. If a man 
missed something, he proclaimed it in the market 
or some other place of assembly, cursing the un- 
known thief if he should refuse to restore the 
stolen object CWellhausen, p. 192). Among the 
Bedawin tribes many of the old ceremonies are 
still in use. A person suspected of having com- 
mitted a crime is placed in a magical circle drawn 
on the ground and must swear an oath (several 
instances of this custom are given by J. L. Burck- 
hardt, on theBedonins and Wahabys, London, 
1831, i. 127 ff. ; C. Landberg, ‘ Notes sur quelqnes 
serments et pratiques sacramentales chez les 
Bddouins de I’Arabie,’ Arahica, v. [Leyden, 1898] 
121 ff. ; A. Jaussen, Goutumes des Arabes an pays 
de Moab, Paris, 1908, p. 188 ; A. Musil, Arabia 
FefrcBa, Vienna, 1907-08, iii. 338: Pedersen, 
p. 152). 

2 . Fire ordeal. — The fire ordeal was also well 
knoTO in early Arabia. Every tribe, says Abu 
‘Ubaidah {ap. Jauhari, Qahah, Cairo, 1282, s.v. 

‘ Haul’), had a sacred fire with a priest. When a 
q[uestion was to be decided, the two disputants 
were placed at the fire and swore to their state- 
ments. The one who was in the right had nothing 
to fear ; but his adversary was often hurt or even 
devoured by the fire. An instance of the fire test 
in Yemen is found in Ibn Hisham (ed. F. Wusten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1859, i. 17 ; see, further. Well- 
hausen, p. 189). 

In modem Arabia the fire ordeal {hisha^ah) has 
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another form. The litigating parties come before 
the so-called muhasshl^ who heats a sword, a 
spoon, or some other object, in the fire. Each of 
the disputants must lick the hot iion, and the one 
whose tongue becomes severely hurt loses his case 
(see Burckhardt, i. 121 ; Landberg, p. 162 ff, ; I. 
Goldziher, ‘ Das Strafrecht im Islam,’ Zumaltesten 
Strafrecht der Kulticrvolker * Becmtwortung der 
Fragm zur BechtsvergUichung ^ ed. T. Mommsen, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 108). 

3. The 'an^. — Another ordeal was applied by 
the 'arm/, the holy man in early Arabia, who was 
said to be endowed with special talent for detecting 
crimes. He placed the suspected persons in a circle, 
took a jug between his index fingers, uttered 
magic formulae, and went along the row with the 
jug. When he came to the thief, the jug began to 
turn by itself in the 'arra/^ hand (see Maidani, 
Arab rromrbs^ Cairo, 1310, and maiw edd., ch. 
x\uii. no. 103, ch. xxiv. no. 494 ; G. W. Freytag, 
Einleitung in das Studium der arah. Sprache, 
Bonn, 1861, p. 169 ; Wellhausen, p. 207 ; othei 
methods of detecting witches, murdeiers, thieves, 
and other sinners by means of ordeals are described 
by K. von Maltzan, Beise nach Sudarahien^ Bruns- 
wick, 1873, p. 263 ff.; Wellhausen, pp. 189, 207; 
and C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta^ 
Cambridge, 1888, ii. 188). 

II. Islam. — Islam f 01 bade all sorts of exorcism 
and, properly speaking, the ordeals which are 
still in use among the Bedawin tribes are in 
opposition to the prescripts of Islam. The only 
suiwival of the old ordeals in Muslim legal pro- 
cedure is the judicial oath, either of the defendant 
or of the plaintiff; witnesses, according to Muham- 
madan law, do not swear an oath that they will 
speak the truth (see art. Law [Muhammadan], vol 
vii. p. 880). 

In two special cases the old form of the heathen 
oath with imprecations is still used in Islam. 
(1) When a husband suspects his wife of infidelity, 
he may accuse her of adultery and contest the 
legitimacy of her child, invoking God four times as 
a witness that he is speaking the truth and calling 
down His curses if he has lied ; then the marriage 
is dissolved, and the wife must be punished for 
adultery, unless she swears four times by Allah 
that her husband has lied, invoking God’s wrath 
upon herself if her husband has spoken the truth 
(see Qur’an, xxiv. 6-9). This is called Udn, 

‘ mutual imprecation,’ (2) When a person is killed 
and his next of kin accuses somebody of the 
murder without being able to prove his accusation, 
two cases are to be distinguished. When the 
circumstances undei which the muider took place 
make it probable that the accuser is right, the 
judge requires him to confirm his accusation fifty 
times by oath {easdnxah), and, when the accuser has 
sworn these oaths, the accused person is regarded 
as guilty and must pay the blood-price. But, 
when the charge seems unfounded, the accused 
person is liberated if he swears fifty times that the 
accuser is in the wrong. In both cases the tiftyfold 
oath seems to be a Muhammadan form of the old 
heathen casdmah, sworn by fifty men of a tribe. 

The Muslim feeling is that the perjurer will not 
escape the evil consequences of his sin, but the law 
does not presciibe a special punislmient for him, 
the oath rather being by itself an ordeal. 

Literaturb. — T his is surficiently cited thioughout 

TH. Wk JUYNBOLL. 

ORDEAL (Babylonian). — Although magicforms 
an extremely important element in the religion of 
the Sumero-JBabylonians, neveitheless their sound 
sense of justice and high development of law pre- 
vented the adoption of the ordeal in judicial pro- 
cedure, except in those cases where the truth could 
not be discovered by real evidence. The only 
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survival of this primitive practice which is lecog- 
nized in the great Code of {Jammurabi, a code 
adopted as the foundation of all Babylonian and 
Assyrian practice at law, is the test of the water 
ordeal for witchcraft. The second law of this code 
records the followdng ritual : 

‘If a gentleman has cast the accusation of witchcraft against 
a rent’:’- 1 -. d failed to prove it against him, he against 
” I .'in t>u-* ' f c i. CM of witchcraft has been cast shall go to the 
river , ha\ir:r t''r *• v er, if the nvei oveicome him, 
his accuser 3 . - . ■ But if the river declare that 

gentleman clean and he be rescued, he that cast the accusation 
of witchcraft against him shall be put to death. He that 
plunged into the nver shall seize the house of his accuser ’ 

Although we possess many tablets which record 
the settlement of all kinds of lawsuits, yet none 
has been found to exemplify this law for the 
examination of sorcereis. It is probable that the 
law IS only an antiquated remnant of an ancient 
ceremony no longer practised. But the water 
ordeal probably survived, and wa® 
resorted to in some less dangerous .o‘ « ‘ w> ,i;'c 
disputes to which the ordmary methods could not 
apply. 

L ff., in the Cassite period the king Adadshumiddm bestowed 
an estate of a man who died without heii-s upon the deceased’s 
brother. The son of the deceased's daughter contested against 
his great-uncle, and the king rejected his claim , the son of 
another sister of the deceased sued for a poition of the estate in 
the reign of the succeeding king, who decided against hru In 
the reign of the next king arose a oeirani man( VhuLLrCi) v.ho 
claimed to be the brother of the original owner, and he accused 
the owner confirmed by two preceding kings of having been 
no brother at all. Since the latter owner was now dead, 
his son was in possession, ■‘h* r- '' obviously m 
doubt, not only called in : i r ■ : « i the original 

owner, but ordered an ordeal - oetween tne son ot the confirmed 
owner and the pseudo-brother of the onginal owner.JJ But the 
pseudo-brother did not come to the ordeal, 4 and died the same 
year. Thereupon the king put the son of tl . . , . 

to the ordeal with the son of the previously ■ > 1 c ' . ' 
The ordeal took place in the city Parakman, but the ritual is 
not described. The result was that the son of the owner con- 
fiimed by two preceding kings was declaied clean.^ Obviously 
the ordeal, if it consisted in plunging into the river, did not 
involve the drowming of the guiltj' man as in the ordeal of the 
wizard in the Code. 

We have probably to do here with a modified form 
of the water ordeal. That it really is a water 
ordeal performed on the bank of a nver is proved 
by a passage in the Babylonian Job, where the 
triumphant sufferer proclaims his deliverance from 
unjust torture. 

‘ At the shore of the river where (men) ban 7 the lawsuiijs of 
mankind, 

My forehead 1 ^ as sheared of the mark of a slave. . . .‘8 
The Babylonian scholars wiote the following 
comment upon this passage • 

‘ “Shore of the river” means “ oracle of God.”’ 

We have here the same phrase for the ordeal as 
that employed in the Ca^site lawsuit described 
above. ^ As late as the 7th cent we find a lawsuit 
settled by this watei (?) 01 deal in the reign of 
Shamash-shum-ukin.^^ 

1 Tlie nominal veib euiploved here, 7rtu-vJb-bi~ii\ reslly means 
‘he who accuses of i!Oict.i\ ’ 'i'he verb fidbcini > (oiru means 
orig’uallj • to bir.d,’ ‘ to surround,’ and is eniplo>cd in the pi' el 
for ‘to bind by a curse, ‘to ban,’ ‘ 10 accuse banning,’ ar.d 
also in the reduced sense of ‘ to accuse ’ simply, and may be 
employed of ordinary accusations. 

That the passage refers to an ordeal was recognized first by 
Peiser, OT Z •''iv 4'77. The phrase is written partly in ideograms 
//.!/? Mi D2^ G f /.', and means ‘ oracle of god.’ 

“ 3 jjuppa ana Urti Set U^urai^unuUmma^ ‘ he wiote them 
.. ^ ^-i-rm) to an oracle of god’ <L. W. King, 

/> / I ' Atones and MemorialTablets in the 
L"i '■ ; • ; (, -on, 1912, p 16, iv. 38). 

4 Ana Urti 6a %h la tlhk (ib v. 4). 5 p 17. 14 

6 Ina teiti 6a ih ma dli Paiak-indri ilu Marduk-kudurri- 
u^u. izlainma, ‘bj the oracle of god, m the city Barakmari, 
Muidcvkudurn-uscr cioan ’ (ib. p 17 17 1 ) 

7 Jbbtrru, lit ‘ they bind,’ i.e put a case to a magic test. 

8 Text not w holl} certain (^^ Eiawlinson, 47f>, SO). 

3 In the reign of Xabu-mukin-apli of the Vlllth dynasty 
occurred a long and intricate lawsuit in which the king took 
part. Here again the king oiders two litigants in a minor 
affair to pass the ordeal (ana UrtC Ui ilpurTna, * he sent them 
to the oracle of god’) and one of them ‘was found clean’ 
(izkainmay (King, p € 6 . 3-5). 

ibpeiser, KezlaischriJtUehe Btbhothek^ iv. [1896] 168, no. 
u 6-7. 
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More often the ordeal of the oath was employed 
in cases which could not be settled by direct 
evidence. 

JE.g., in the reign of Sinmiibalh|; of the 1st Babylonian 
dynasty the heirs of an estate sued the business partner of their 
father and obtained the value of the father’s business The case 
was settled in the temple of the sun-god before nine witnesses, 

and ’ ’ But, 

havi’ c i ' > ' ' - , I - ' i - - i' .aining 

part of the estate, they sued him again before a judge who 
caused him to come to the temple of the sun-god and pass the 
ordeal of the. oath ‘ Enb-sin he gave over to the temple of 
Shamash for cleansing. At the great gate he swore “ Whatso- 
ever belonged to Girragamil from straw to gold is not in my 
possession,” and so annulled their complaint.’ ^ 

The Code of jyiammurabi also recognizes the 
ordeai of the oam as a means of self-rectification 
when no evidence can be adduced. I 

JS.g, § 20 provides for the case of^ a man who has captured a 
runaway slave p.nd ^aded to guard him ur+il he could be handed 
over to hib o.\ Tb. '"ipior ■was 5Upp0'( d to have exercised 
all possible care to prevent the escape oi the slave, and he is 
put to the ordeal of the oath. If he swears in the name of a 
god that such was the case, he clears himself of suspicion. 

The Code provides the same ordeal for an agent 
who, when travelling for a merchant, is robbed of 
his money or goods. In that case, the agent being 
alone, no evidence could be adduced to prove that 
he had been robbed or that he had disposed of the 
goods for his own benefit. If he takes an oath in 
the name of a god that he has been robbed, he 
establishes his innocence. 

The ordinary legal expression for taking the 
ordeal of the oath is * to make a cleansing® before 
god.’ 

Thus § 266 of the Cade provides for a shepherd whose flock 
has been visited by some scourge or preyed upon by a lion. In 
either case he is not responsible to the owner for the loss 
‘ The shepherd before god shall make a cleansing and the owner 
of the sheepfold shall take upon himself the damage to the fold.’ 

In the division of inheritance the eldest brother 
usually acts as executor, and he often submits to 
the ordeal of the oath before the emblem of a god, 
obviously to free himself fi*om any suspicion of 
Iiaving defrauded the other heirs.'^ Owing to the 
terminology and the practice here described, the 
place in the temples where men took the ordeal of 
the oath was called ‘ the place of cleansing.’ * 
Literaturb — F. E Peiser, ‘ Zum Ordal bei den Bab^doniem, ’ 
OLZ XIV. [1911] 477-479. On the closely related subject of the 
oath see Oath (Semitic). S. LanGDON. 


ORDEAL (Celtic). — The main references to the 
use of the ordeal among the Celts occur in the 
Irish and Welsh laws and in one of the Irish 
mythico-romantic tales. There are also some 
apparent references to it in classical sources. 

I* Classical references. — Csesar, in describing 
the funerals of tbe Gauls, says that, when a man 
of rank dies, if the circumstances of his death are 
suspicious, his relatives hold an examination of his 
wives after the niethod adopted towards slaves, 
and, if tlieir guilt is discovered, they are tortured 
and put to death.® Probably some kind of ordeal 
was used^ as a method of discovering guilt. Julian 
speaks of the Rhine as an * incorruptible Judge of 
infants’ among the Celts dwelling on its banks, 
drowning the child of an unfaithful wife, hut 
restoring it to its mother’s arms when the birth 
was legitimated The method used is described in 
a poem in the Greek anthology. The child was 
put on a shield by the husband and thus consigned 
to the river. This ordeal is^ connected with the 
Celtic cult of rivers — the divine river acting here 
as a judge.® 


1 M. vSchorr, AUbabj/lonische 
no. 2S2 f. 


RechtsurJcunden^ Leipsjlg, 1913, 


^ S 103 ; for another ordeal by oath see also § 249 of the Code, 
s fmmhu, 4 Schorr, no. 194 f. 

® Ih. no. 170. 16. The ordeal of the oath in case of a murder 
will be found in A. Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe. Leipzig. 1914. 
no. 218. 

* Be Bell. Gall. vi. 19. 


T Bp. xvi., Orat. ii. (ed. F. C. Hertlein, Leipzig, 1875-76, pp. 
?5, 104). 

s Afith. Grceea>t ix. 125 (ed. Didot, li. 24). 


Anstotle speaks of the Celts plungmg infants at birth into 
the cold waters of a river in order to harden them,l i)ut; does 
not mention the ordeal Elsewhere, among Teutons, Hindus, 
etc., the water ordeal was decided differently. If a person 
floated, he was j udged guilty, the water rejecting him , if he 
sank, he was innocent, though he was drowned, for in this case 
the water received him. This method was used 
and popularly in the case of witches until '■■■ ' .r.i . 
recent times.2 

The duel as a means of settling disputes is also 
ref ei red to. Poseidonios stated that formerly in 
Gaul at feasts the strongest seized the thigh of 
the animal served up, and, if any other warrior 
attempted also to take it, the two fought and the 
victor received the meat.® Among the Celtibenans 
of Spain, in 206 B.C., P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
found that recourse was had to the duel by two 
sons of kings who as brothers had held the same 
throne, in order to settle the succession. They 
refused Scipio’s arbitration and wished as judge 
I only the god of war. Much later Silius Italicus 
said that this duel was conformable to the national 
custom.^ 

2. Irish ordeals. — The well-known Irish mythi- 
cal story of King Cormac’s adventure in the land 
of promise with the god Manannan contains a list 
of ordeals which has a close correspondence to 
those referred to in the Irish law-books and serves 
to explain them. Some of the ordeals in the list 
and the explanations given of their origin are 
doubtless mythical, though that only serves to 
show how firmly the use of the ordeal was fixed in 
Celtic custom. Moraun, son of Carpre Cat-head, 
is said to have been born with a membrane over 
his head, which ultimately became a collar when 
he was placed in the sea and the magic ‘ninth 
wave ’ passed over him. A covering of gold and 
silver was now placed on it, and it was used to 
test guilt or innocence. Placed round the neck of 
a guilty man, it choked him, but in the case of the 
innocent it expanded and dropped to his feet. 
Another collar of Morann’s came out of a fairy 
mound, and, placed on the foot or hand of a guilty 
man, it cut the member off. He obtained a third 
collar from St. Paul, and wore it round his neck 
when deliveiing judgment. Then he never 
uttered falsehood. Mochton’s adze was placed in 
a fire of black-thorn until red-hot. The tongue of 
the accused was then passed over it, when it burnt 
him if guilty, but did him no harm if he were 
innocent, jinother ordeal was that of Senclia, 
who cast two lots out of the file, one for the 
accused, one for the king. If the accused was 
guilty, the lot cleaved to his palm. A poet’s 
incantation was first said over the lots. The 
vessel of Badurn was one which his wife obtained 
from a fairy mound beneath a well. If a man 
uttered three false words under it, the vessel 
separated into three parts, but, if three true words 
weie spoken, these united again. The ordeal of 
the three dark stones consisted of filling a bucket 
with bog-stuff, etc., and placing in it three stones, 
white, black, and speckled. If a man drew the 
white stone out, he had spoken truth ; if the 
black, falsehood ; the speckled stone denoted that 
he was half-guilty. In the ordeal of the cauldron 
the vessel was filled with boiling water, in which 
the accused placed his hand. He was scalded if 
guilty, unhurt if imiocent. Another ordeal was 
that of the old lot of iSen. Three lots were cast 
into water — the lord’s lot, the ollave’s lot, and the 
lot of the accused. If he was guilty, his lot sank ; 
if he was innocent, it floated, as in the case of the 
child in the Rhine. Still another was that of 
Luchta’s iron. This iron was seen by Luchta in 

1 Politica, vu. 15, 2. 

^Hmcraar (9th cent.) sa>s: ‘The water receives certain 
persons and thus proves them innocent ; it rejects others and 
proves them guilty ’ (PL cxxv, 668). Of. J. Grimm, Teutonic 
Mythology^ tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, pp. 1077, 1625. 

i AthensBUS, iv. 40. 4 y, xxviii. 21 ; SU Ital. xvi. 537 f. 
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Brittany and obtained by him. It was hallowed 
by wizards, then made red-hot and placed on the 
palm, with results similar to those of the adze 
ordeal. The ordeal of waiting at an altar con- 
sisted of going nine times round it and then drink- 
ing water over which a wizard’s incantation had 
been said. If the person was guilty, the token of 
sin was manifest on him ; if innocent, the water 
did him no harm. Tliis ordeal is said to have been 
brought by^ Cai Cainbrethach out of the land of 
Israel, and it has some similarity to that described 
in Nu The text then goes on to tell the 

story of Cormac and how he obtained his cup from 
Manannan. The cup broke when three words of 
falsehood were spoken, but was restored if three 
true words were spoken. Manannan showed its 
properties to Cormac and then gave him the cup, 
and he afterwards used it to distinguish truth and 
falsehood with the Gael.^ 

Stokes observes that, if Morann’s three collars are different 
aspects of one collar, and, if Badurn’s and Corraac’s vessels are 
identical, this would reduce the number of the ordeals to nme 
— the number of the divydni pramdndni in later Hindu law- 
books. 

A passage in one of the Brehon law tracts speaks 
of the ordeals of the adze, of the chip of an old 
tree, of the Lestar Baduirnn (Badurn’s vessel), of 
the three stones in the dark, of standing at the 
altar, of the cauldron, and of the holy (fraught, 
and they are said to be tests established by St. 
Patrick in the reign of King Laegaire to decide the 
disputes of the men of the land.^ The method of 
using some of these is also explained, though in 
some instances the explanation is obscure. 

The tongue was put across a red-hot adze. * A chip of an old 
tree ’ is glossed as ‘ of the horse-rod of the patron-saint, or of 
his coffin, or of the consecrated tree.’ Probably it was some 
species of lot ‘ Lestar Baduimn,’ is glossed, *ue ha, “good,” 
for durn, “on the hand,” it used to break on the hand, i e it 
used to open or burat asunder, but it remained perfect on the 
hand of the upright.* Two myths of its origin are then given, 
one corresponding to that in the story of Cormac, except that 
here Dornn or Badornn is the name of the woman who obtained 
the > cssel, not of her husband. The gloss on the three stone« in 
the dark is, * ue to put three stones in a dark place, a &pecklcd 
stone, a white stone, and a black one.’ These were payan tests 
('n the other hand, the ordeals used by Christians and instituted 
by St. Patrick were lot, an isem, and cauldron. Airii>em seems 
to mean standing at the altar, glossed as ‘standing at the stone 
of adoration’; hence it must ha\€ been pagan in origin. Of 
the cauldron it is said tliat ‘ w hat makes pagan tests of them is 
to bring fula to them ’ — probably the use of some old pagan 
incantations or i-barms 3 The holy draught is obscurely glossed 
as ‘ the book drmk, such as the long book of Leilhglinn, it’s 
perusal on water ’’ 

The ordeal of the red-hot adze is specifically 
mentioned in one MS in connexion with the case 
of a woman clearing her character from charges 
affecting it, when she had failed to find living 
compurgators. She rubbed her tongue on a red- 
hot adze of bronze or on melted lead (not iron — a 
proof of the archaic character of the ordeal). The 
adze was heated in a fire of rowan or hlack-thorn, 
magical trees with the Irish Celts. The MS 
describes this as ‘a diuidical ordeal.’® The red- 
hot metal ordeal is of wide occurrence — among the 
Arabs, Hindus, and Chinese, The ordeal of the 
cauldron has been sufficiently explained in the 
reference from the story of Cormac, The phrase 
used for it is fr caire, * the proof of the cauldron,’ 
Instances of its use in the laws are found in the 
case where distraining or distress is deferred until 
the fir caire has taken place in connexion with 
some other process, but only when the man has 
gone into an *exteme territory’ for it.® Again, 
the duhhfine^ Le. the uncertain family or members 
of the tribe smuggled in surreptitiously or concern- 

^ The Irish Ordeals, Cormac' s Adventure in the Zand of 
Promise, ed. and tr, W, Stokes, in E. Windisch and Stokes, 
Irische Texts, iii, [Leipzig, 1891] 206 ff. 

^ Ancient Laws of Ireland, Hublm, 1865-1901, v. 470 f. 

3 Ih. vi. 884. 4 75. v. 473 

5 E O’Cuny, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 
London, 1873, ii. 216, citing MS H 3, 17 Tnn. Coll. Hublin. 

® Ancient Laws of Ireland, i, 196, 199. 


ing whose pedigree doubt had arisen, could receive 
no share of the family land until they tendered the 
proof of the cauldron.^ Again, the illicit offspring 
of a harlot or of a woman who absconded from her 
husband must not settle among the tribe without 
invitation or the test of the cauldron or of the holy 
expurgation.® In the case of the dtthhfine the 
proof of the cauldron is called d6, ^ test of God,’ 
showing that the older pagan lite had been Christ- 
ianized. In earlier times the water itself gave 
judgment ; now God gave judgment through tlie 
water. This ordeal, which is of wide occurrence,^ 
is referred to by St. Gregory of Tours in the case 
of two ecclesiastics, one heretical, one oithodox. 
One of them suggested the judgment of boiling 
water. A cauldron was to be placed on a fire and a 
ring dropped into the boiling water, and each was 
to attempt to draw it forth. The ordeal of the 
lots cast into the water has a certain parallel in 
one sug^sted by King Laegaire to St. Patrick 
and the Druids. They were to throw their respec- 
tive hooks into water, and he would honour him 
whose books were unhurt. Patrick agreed, hut 
the Druids dissented because the saint regarded 
water as a god (probably a reference to baptism). 
The ordeal by fire was offered by St. Patrick. A 
Druid was to go into a closed house with the 
saint’s chasuble round him, and one of his clerics 
was to wear the wizard’s tunic. Then the house 
was to be set on fire so that ‘God might deal 
dooms.’ The wizard was burnt, though he had 
gone into that side of the house which had been 
moistened.® 

The idea of water, cold or hot, serving for an 
ordeal is further illustrated by the fact that it and 
air, sun, moon, etc., were taken as sureties foi 
fidelity to an oath. They destroyed the oath- 
breaker, as in the case of King Laegaire, who 
demanded tribute after thus promising not to do 
so. * God’s elements gave a doom of death on the 
king.’® 

The casting oi lots was used by the Druids and 
in much later times was common both among the 
Irish Celts and in Brittany.’^ But it is referred to 
in the Laws as an ordeal, its teclmical name being 
crann-chur {crann, ‘tree,’ ‘wood,’ ‘stick’); hence, 
perhaps, small pieces of wood were used, though 
it is said in O’Curry’s Manners and Cxistoms of the 
Ancient Irish that the crann-chxtr consisted of 
putting in a box or pot black, white, and red 
ebbles, from which the accused dre’w until he 
rew either black or white. Black meant guilty, 
white innocent.® This is the ordeal of the thiee 
dark stones in the story of Cormac, and doubtless 
there were various methods of the crann-chm'. 
The Laws refer to its use in a variety of eases — 
e,g., in that of the dubhfine, alternately with the 
proof of the cauldron ; in that of an animal killed 
in a pound by other animals ; and in several others.^ 
The lot was approved of by canon law in Ireland.^® 
The duel or combat was also recognized and is 
mentioned in the Laws^ hut it had to he gone 
through according to strict rule. It was illegal to 
fight without verbal engagements, viz. ‘without 
proper security by word of mouth for restoring or 
righting the thing about which he gives the 
challenge.’ This appears to have been in a case 
of debt, and hence the duel after verbal engage- 
ments, literally ‘ contracts of the lips,’ was legal. 
Elsewhere the consent of relatives to the duel 

I Ancient Laws of Ireland, iv. 285, 283 f. 2 75. y, 457, 

3 H. d’ Artois de Jubainville, Mudes sur le droit celttqne, 
Pans, 1896, i. 32, 85. 

4 de Gloria Marty rum (s^Mirac. 1), 81. 

6 Stokes, Tripartite Life, London, 1887, pp 5G, 460 
« Ib. p. 667. 7 J. Loth, RCel xvi. [1S95J 

8 i Introd. p. cclxxix ; cf. p. clxiv. 

9 Ancient Laws, iv. 285, 295, ii. 6 ; cf. lii. 66, 337, 438. 
n> D’Arbois de Jubainville, ii. 100. 

II Ancient Laws, iv, 33. 
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seems to have been necessary, and, where that 
consent was obtained, the victor who slew his . 
opponent was not charged- with murder. 

‘ If It be a sensible adult that is drawn into the combat-field 
with the consent of his family, and if there was no crime 
charged upon the person who drew him, or though there were 
a charge he avowed it, whether life-wound or death-wound 
ensue, he is e>:empt.’ ^ 

Witnesses were also necessai'y, as the gloss upon 
a stoiy of two men about to engage in com oat 
shows: ‘There was nothing to delay them from 
engaging in the combat except that they had not 
a witness.’* Where the combatant was ‘lawful 
spoil,’ his arras and clothes were also lawful spoil 
to the victor.® Canon law attributed to St. 
Patrick the regarding of the duel as an offence 
meriting excommunication — e.^., in the case of a 
debtor who, in spite of proof, denied his debt and 
had recourse to combat.^ 

3 . Welsh ordeals. — The Welsh codes do not 
mention ordeals, but a late treatise states that 
there were three ordeals by the law of Dyvnwal 
Moelmud, for theft, for galanas (murder or com- 
position for murder), for treason to a lord. They 
consisted of the hot iron, the boiling water, ‘by 
putting the limb that did the deed therein,’ and 
combat to such as should demand it lawfully. 
There was no punishment for the victor in the 
combat, for it stood instead of proof. But in 
amending the laws Hoel the Good and his judges 
observed that this was not just, and they estab- 
lished proof by men.® These three ordeals corre- 
spond to those already described in Irish procedure, 
and, though the reference is a doubtful one, this 
likeness tends to prove that the ordeal had actually 
been in use among the Brythonic Celts. 

Litbratcrk — ^Tms is cited throughout the article 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

ORDEAL (Chinese).— -The use of the judicial 
ordeal in China is now mainly confined to the 
mountainous districts of the south-west, where 
numerous tribes of non-Chinese origin still main- 
tain themselves m semi-independence. The decay 
of the ordeal is due partly to a growing disbelief in 
the superstitions which supported it and pai tly to 
the painful teachings of experience which compelled 
men to realize its fallibility as a test of truth. Its 
disappearance, however, leaves Chinese legal prin- 
ciples unaffected ; Chinese law never accorded it 
theoretical recognition, hut merely granted it a 
more or less grudging tolerance as a concession to 
immemorial custom. The fact that the notions 
and practices relating to ordeal have been regulated 
and modified by custom, not by law, explains why 
very few explicit references to the subject are to 
be found in the Chinese law-books.® 

There is, however, an interesting passage in that 
constitutional handbook of the Chou dynasty 
known as the Chou Li (ascribed to the 12 th cent. 
B.C.), from which we learn something of a legal 
practice that seems to have closely approximated 
to what we understand by ordeal. We are told 
that before a litigant in a civil suit was allowed to 
state his case in court he was required to hand in 
a sheaf of arrows (50 or 100), and that in criminal 
prosecutions initiated by private individuals the 
accusers were called upon to deposit in court a 
specified quantity (30 catties or Chinese pounds) 
of copper.*^ According to the best interpretation 

1 * Book of Aicill,’ Anctenf Laws. iii. 297. 

2 Ib. L 2.'U ft. 3 Jb. lii. 303. 

4 D’Arbois de Jubainville, 1 46, 11 . 100. 

^ Ancient Laws atid Instit'iUes of Wales, London, 1S41, p. 707. 

® In this respect China and India are at one, Cf SBE xxv. 
[1886] p cii ; see also E. B. Tylor, London, 1903, 1 . 141 
Montesquieu, De VJJhput des lots, xxvni. 1C ((Euures computes. 
Pans, 1875-79), remarks that under the fcSahc law trial by ordeal 
was not a thing legally ordained, but was privatel}' agreed upon 
and legally permitted. 

7 See E. Biot, Le Tcheou-Li, Paris, 1851, ii. 311 ; and SBE 
XVI- [1882] 103. The Chinese i^ord here translated ^copper' is 


of this piocedure, Avhen a litigant or prosecutoi 
handed in a sheaf of arrows or 30 catties of copper, 
his action was equivalent to (and was probably, 
indeed, accompanied by) a solemn declaiaUon of 
the justice of his cause and a self-condemnation to 
righteous punishment if he ere guilty of uttering 
untrue statements or making false accusations. 
The arrows were emblematic of unswerving and 
unerring truth. ‘ Straight as an arrow' ' was, and 
is, as well understood an expression in China as it 
is in the West, and the arrow’s flight was regarded 
as an unmistakable symbol of moral rectitude. 
Similarly, the prosecutor who brought accusations 
against another was expected to show' proof that 
he was willing to abide by the consequences of a 
complete elucidation of the rights and wrongs of 
his case. The metal which he deposited in court 
was a symbol of the justice to which he made his 
appeal. In demanding justice against his opponent 
he invoked retributive justice upon himself it his 
accusations w'ere false. Hence the man who 
shrank from an appeal to the test of the ai row's or 
the copper was confessedly uncertain of the truth 
or justice of his cause, or was secretly aw'aie that 
his opponent was in the right. Thus, if only one 
of the parties to a case ventui*ed to submit to the 
test, judgment w'ent against the other by default. 

‘ Certain ordeals,’ as Tylor has said, ‘are closely 
related to oaths, so that the two shade into one 
another. Let the curse which is to fall on the 
oath-breaker take effect at once, it then becomes 
a sign condemning the swearer — in fact, an 
ordeal.’ ^ Lack of detailed information makes it 
difficult to decide whether the arrow and metal tests 
referred to in the Chou Li should he regarded 
as ordeals or merely as quaint and picturesque 
methods of oath-taking. It is certainly true, how- 
evei, that in China, as elsew^here, many of the 
usages connected with oath-taking are^ almost 
identical with some forms of ordeal, and it is not 
always easy to di*aw distinctions hetw'een the two. 

A Chinese chronicle contains an account of the 
following episode, which it assigns to the middle 
of the 13th century. 

There was a certain man whose trade it was to sell temple- 
incense. His wares were of inferior make, but, when any of his 
customers grumbled at their pnee or expressed doubts as to 
their quality, be was m the habit of certifying to their excel- 
lence by means of the following oath • ‘ If tius incense is not as 
e.\cellent as I say it is, may a goblin meet me on the road and 
annihilate me I ’ One day, as he was crossing a bridge behind 
his shop, he was seen suddenly to fall pi one on the ground as 
though he had been tripped up by some uncanny spectre visible 
to himself alone. ’When the bystanders ran to his assistance, 
he was already dead. 

^ Stories of this kind, turning on a solemn invita- 
tion to the powers of the spiritual world to bring 
sudden death or calamity on the swearer if his 
words are untrue, are very common in Chinese 
annals. Confucius himself, on a certain memor- 
able occasion, is said to have uttered such an oath. 

rendered by Biot ‘ gold or (other) metal ' In this passage the 
word can hardly mean gold. The amount to be paid into 
court would have been prohibitive , and the obligation to pay 
the same amount m all cases, irrespective of the nature and 
magnitude of the interests involved, would have implied the 
creation of an arbitrary and iirational uniformity which could 
hardly have failed to defeat the ends of justice. The original 
uses the character ohm, which in modern Chinese usually 
signifies gold, but which formerly indicated metal of any kind, 
and was applied indifferently to gold, silver, copper, tm, and 
iron- A modern Chinese commentator (not cited by Biot^ ex- 
plains the word as signifying, m this particular passage, iron. 
Iron oertidnly suits the context well enough, for that metal 
would aptly symbolize the infiexibillty of justice ; it is perhaps 
more probable, however, that the metal was copper, w'hich, 
indeed, was often known as huang t'leh, ‘velloA- iron,’ aivl 
which, though a ductile metal, has an excepLional degree of 
tenacity. We leain from other sources that copper was in 
ancient tunes frtoueiiLK used in connexion with judicial uro* 
ceduro, aud theie would iherefoie be nothing e.xceptioiia! i ■ 'to 
use here. English readers will find a reference to the use of 
copper in jud'icial proceedings m J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 
Hongkong, 1361-72, vol. in. pt. ii. p. 605. 

iM/iixx. 174. 
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* Confucius went to pay a visit to a lady whose moral charac- 
ter did not stand high in public estimation. A disciple ven- 
tured to remonstrate with him for having done so ; whereupon 
Confucius cried out with an oath, “ If I have done anything 
wrong, may God strike me dead, may God strike me dead ‘ i 

In. a Chinese lawsuit, when the statements made 
or evidence given by the two parties are irrecon- 
cilable, and the truth cannot be elicited by ordi- 
nary methods, the parties sometimes adjourn from 
the law-court to a temple, and there perform the 
ceremony known as tu chou — the ‘ ordeal (or 
rather wager) by imprecation.’ 

The swearer unplaits his queue (if he has one), and lets his 
hair fall down over his shoulders, as though he were a criminal 
condemned to death. He then kneels before the altar, and 
utters the w oi d= jpor the truth of which he is ready to stake 
his life ‘1. I *t '1 guiL' oi Lr.e charge, or if my evidence is un- 
true, or 1 ^ I rui\f made aiei'-e accusation [as the case may be], 

I call upon the god to strike me dead before his altar.’ The 
procedure varies m detail according to local custom or special 
circumstances Sometime^ The oath-taker proceeds by writing 
on a piece of paper the pa-ho-tzHy the * eight characters ’ denot- 
ing the essent-".’ rc’.v^ "g h'® r-'r — rJ -'’rnt'.W 
time of birth. i ..g !_ a of s: ‘t”s i£-vi»''- 

before the altar, and, uttering a set form of words, condemns 
himself and all his family to death if the statement to which he 
has sworn is perceived by the god to be untrue. The ‘ eight 
characters ’ are ceremonially burned, and the oath-taker’s life 
is then wholly afc the disposal of the deity addressed 

The procedure known as fa-huang-piao, * the 
sending of a yellow missive,’ is similar to this. 

The swearer writes his accusation or evidence, accompanied 
by an oath-formula, on a piece of white paper. He also writes 
his name, address, and residence, the name of the temple where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the name of the divinity 
invoked. The oath-formula ”arc« to circumstances, 

but is usually flamed m such . . - r*- • ^ c * If I did so-and- 
so, may I die before sunset to-day ' ’ or * If I have spoken 
falsely, may I never be able to stand up again 1 * The white 
paper is folded up and enclosed in a covering or envelope of 
yellow paper, which is then committed to the flames. When it 
has been wholly consumed, the belief is that the message has 
r(.< '.d w V'r ' < the due attention 

Cl' L ' g< i ■ .r. ■ r . ! !'*d.2 

As a rule, the deity in question is the cKing-hnang^ 
the ‘ city god,’ who presides over the fortunes of 
the walled town in which the district magistrate’s 
court is situated.® The ceremony may, however, 
be performed in other temples besides that of the : 
<Mtng-huang^ and the deity invoked may be almost 
amy one of the numerous gods, spirits, or canonized 
personages who throng the Taoist pantheon. 

It is well known that a Chinese witness will 
often claim the right to consecrate his oath by 
cutting off the head of a fowl. This is a symbolical 
way of saying, ‘ If I am lying, may I be killed as I 
kill this cock ! ’ ^ This nte is still fairly common 
in inland China and is not unknown in the annals 
of British law-courts in Hongkong and the * mixed 
courts ’ of the treaty-ports. Sometimes the killing 
of a real cock is dispensed with and a paper image 
of the animal substituted. The image is held up 
in front of the setting sun, and the swearer cuts 
oif the head of the image just as the sun sinks 
below the horizon. According to another practice, 
the witness puts a number of beans into a basin 
and pounds tnem into a paste. By this action he 
condemns himself to be clubbed to death if his 
evidence is false. Yet another old custom was the I 
ceremonial breaking of an arrow, which signified 
that the witness -was willing to he broken in two if 
he committed perjury. Another practice was to 
blow out a candle-flame and to utter the words, 
‘If I have lied, may I be extinguished like this 
candle ’ {ssU ju h/iio mieh). 

It is obvious that even the most solemn forms of 
oath-taking will be of little practical value in 

1 H. A. Giles, Confucianis^n and its Rivals (Hibbert Lee- 
tvres, 2nd ser.), London, 1915, p. 71. 

2 For brief accounts of these customs see L. Wieger, Moral 
Tenets and Customs in China, London, 1913, p. 521 f. ; and 
H. Dor^, Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine, Shanghai, 
1912, pt. i. vol. li. no. 4, p. 344 f. 

^ Of. a story in the Liao Chai, tr. H A. Giles, Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio^, Shanghai, 1908, p. 212 f. 

4 Of. Legge, vol. v. pt. i. p. 6 ; and Giles, Strange Stories, 
p. 358. 


helping a magistrate to discriminate between true 
and false evidence, unless he feels justified in 
assuming the sincerity of the witness’s belief that 
perjury will involve him in serious difficulties with 
the unseen powers. A guilty man will hesitate to 
send a ‘yellow missive’ to the spirit- world if he 
feels morally ceitain that the spiiits will receive it 
and will take him at his word. But, though many 
Chinese — perhaps the great majority — are rather 
sceptical in these matters, conscious guilt is liable 
to reveal itself involuntaiily in some slight outward 
sign, such as the blanching of the cheek or tremor 
of the hand. ^ These signs will be instantly noted 
by an attentive and experienced magistrate, who, 
in spite of his own scornful disbelief in the objective 
efficacy of an elaboiate oath-taking ceremonial, 
will often draw shrewd and valuable deductions 
from the appearance and general bearing of the 
parties and their witnesses. 

The suggestion that the parties should adjourn 
to the city temple to swear oaths and dispatch 
‘yellow missives’ usually comes not from the 
magistrate himself but fiomone of the parties con- 
cerned — not always the innocent one. But cases 
have been known when a clever magistrate has 
elicited the truth by making the parties undergo a 
bogus ordeal of his own devising. The following 
is an instance of how a magistrate succeeded by 
this means in unmasking the guilt of a man who 
had been accused of theft. 

He informed the accused that he must prove his innocence by 
succ'*“®^i:”y ordeal.* He ex- 

plar i I • i t‘ - . ' ' ' ■ i,r bell which had 

the o thieves. When 

tou<* ^ , i 'I ' Jrth sound, but, 

when touched by other persons, it would remain silent. The 
magistrate then gave orders that all the prisoneis in his gaol, 
including the man accused of theit, should be inarched off to 
the temple and made to stand m front of the temple-bell. He 
himself followed them, and gave a touch of solemnity to the 
proceedings by approaching the bell with reverence, as though 
it were a symbol of divinity, and uttering a short prayer suit- 
able to the occasion. Having then caused a lar^e curtain to 
be suspended in front of the bell so as to conceal it from view, 
he gave secret orders that the portion of the bell neaiest to 
the curtain should be smeared with ink This having been 
done, he bade the prisoners advance one by one and touch 
the bell by thrusting their hands under the cuitam. A 
number of prisoners (fid as they were told, and as each of these 
withdrew his hand the magistrate noted that it was stained 
with ink. Then came the turn of the suspected thief. Believ- 
ing that the magistrate’s words would come true and that the 
bell, which had hitherto remained silent, would emit a sound if 
he touched it, he put his hand under the curtain as the others 
had done, but careiullj abstained from bringing it into contact 
with the magic bell. He withdrew' his hand, but his satisfac- 
tion at the success of his manoeuvre was short-lived. Observing 
that there was no trace of ink on the man’s fingers, the magis- 
trate promptly declared that the case was closed and the guilt 
of the accused made manifest Thereupon, we are told, the 
outwitted thief made a full confession. 

That such bogus ordeals may often be far more 
useful than real ones will be leadily conceded. 
The drawback is that the moie successful and 
ingenious they are the smaller Avill be the likeli- 
hood that they can be resorted to on subsequent 
occasions with the same prospects of success. 

There is a cuiious book of Chinese medical juris- 
prudence known as the Hsi-yuan-lu, which was 
formerly in the hands of all Chinese coroners and 
was widely used in official circles up to a very 
recent date. Though the book was compiled as 
late as the 13th cent, of our era, many of its pre- 
scriptions and directions are manifestly based on 
very ancient folk-lore and the surviving tiaditions 
of ^re-historic magic, while some of the methods 
which it prescribes for discovering the truth in 
matters atiecting criminal procedure are strongly 
suggestive of ordeal. We may cite, e.g., the test 
of ‘ the yin-yang water,’ which was no less irrational 
than the Christian ordeal of the Bible and the key. 
It is, or till recently was, Chinese law that, if a 
man finds his wife in the arms of a lover, he may, 
with impunity, put her to death, provided he does 
it immediately on discovery, before his natural 
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wrath has had time to cool, and provided he kills 
the lover at the same time. The proper way to 
effect the killing is to cut off both heads, if possible, 
by a single blow of a sword. To kill one of the 
guilty parties only mil not excuse the homicide, 
tor it will show that he acted with cool delibera- 
tion and might therefore have restrained himself 
from killing either. The reason why the killing is 
condoned is not that Chinese law regards human 
life as a thing of small account (for that is the 
opposite of the truth), but that it recognizes the 
w eaknesses of human nature and makes allowance 
for acts committed under an ungovernable impulse. 
It sometimes happens, however, that the husband 
may be called upon to prove, in court, that his 
wife and her paramour were really guilty of the 
offence for which he killed them ; and he may 
have serious difficulty in satisfying the magistrate 
of this, if the relatives of the dead man or woman 
insist that no act of adultery had been committed 
or was meditated. In that case the homicide may 
offer to abide by the results of the yin-yang test, 
which the Hsi-yuan-lv, desciibes as follows : 

‘ Take a water-jar and fill it with water, one half from the 
river and the other half from the well.i This is called “yin- 
yanjT water.” Take a stick and stir the water into a smftly 
whirling eddy. Then take the heads of the decapitated corpses 
of the man and woman and place them without delay in the 
water. If the pair were really guilty, the heads will turn nose 
to nose ; but, if they were innocent, they will turn back to back, 
one above and the other below in the jar.' 2 

Strictly speaking, this is not a case of ordeal, but 
of divination, or lather it is a kind of post mortem 
ordeal if we regard it primarily as a test of the 
guilt or innocence of the slain wife, and dmnation 
if we regard it as a test to prove the guilt or inno- 
cence of the surviving husband.® 

There is reason to believe that ordeal by fire was 
not unknown in China in former days, though the 
cerernony of walking over hot coals, which is 
occasionally practised in certain localities, is not 
necessarily, if ever, connected mth judicial pro- 
cedure. In Buddhist annals there is a legend that 
tells us of a victoiy obtained by Buddhism over 
Taoism by means of a fiery ordeal. The incident 
is assigned to the 1st cent). A.D. 

Certain distinguished members of the Taoist priesthood 
strongly objected to the emperor’s pf t’ or.ige of 15' ddb a»n, and 
offered to prove that theirs was the ir e lo.'igion d.- fin ajfpeal 
to_ miracle. ‘Take the books of the barhanaji^ [.... rlie Indian 
m^ionanes of Buddhism] and our own holy writings,' they 
said, ‘ and set them afire If theirs are consumed, let them be 
banished , if ours are burned, we are prepared to suffer death.’ 
This suggestion met vrith the emperor's approval, but to the 
surprise and mortification of the Taoists, who relied for their 
success on their proficiencs* in magic arts, all their books except 
one were utterly consumed in the flames. The sacred objects 
01 the Buddhists, on the contrary, were preserved intact , for 
‘ the flames were muaculously transformed into petals of w ater- 
lilies, by which all the books and images were enfolded and 
supported ’ * 

Ifc was remarked at the outset that the ordeal is 
nowadays confined mainly to the tribes of non- 
Chinese origin which inhabit the mountainous 
regions of the south-west. These tribes form a 

I ^is is because the nver is (active and therefore male) 

and the well is yin (passive and therefore female). 

E. T. Wilitams, m JRAS, N. China Branch, xxxviii. [1907] 

» Ordeal and divination are both * methods resorted to for 
discovering the truth'; but ‘the ordeal is undergone by the 
person accused to vindicate his innocence,’ whereas ‘divination 
is practised by third parties to fix thoguilt of a crime on a 
particular person’ (C. S. Burne, The Mandbook of Foik-lore, 
new ed , Condon, 1914, p. 181). 

4E. F. Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913, p. 137 ff. 
Cf. the Zoroastiian story of the ordeal successfully undergone 
by Aturpat in the reign of Shahpuhr il about a n. 330 (SBE iv. 
fl895] p, xlvii). For an amusing account of the rivalry between 
the two orders of friars in Salamanca in the reign of Philip ii 
and gie fiery 01 deal which resulted, see Goldsmith, Citizen of 
the World, Letter cxi. Giles {Strange Stones, p. 243) tells the 
story of the Buddhist monk who ‘ was to be thrown into a 
cauldron of boding water in a fiery pit, when suddenlv a lotus- 
flower came forth, the fire was extinguished, and the water 
became cold.' 


considerable proportion of the population of 
Yunnan, Kuei-chou, and western Ssff-ch'uan. Ifc 
may be observed that the ordeals known among 
these scattered communities are identical with 
many of those practised by the peoples of the Shan 
States, Siam, Cambodia, and Burma. This is 
readily accounted for by the fact that some of the 
Indo-Chinese races are ethnologically connected 
with the Lolo, Miao, Moso, and other tribesmen 
of the Chinese south-west, and that the latter, in 
spite of many centuries of isolation in an alien 
environment, have maintained many of the social 
usages and traditions of their more prosperous 
kinsmen.^ 

Writing of the T.olo. Colhorne Baber says * 

‘Tr’.d bv ordcsil 1*1 ooti'.i'on .\’i or . lue having been 

s-oI» ai'd the tnicf reipa'uit'g u'.d'i(‘0'.c-red i.ie people of the 
place are a.'.icmbled b\ ;lic med’ciiic-M { -i, a 1 i a handful of raw 
Il 'v. I'D tfciv. d out lO e\ervonc A putio I of mastication 

fol'ovis, .iiTor which the n'Mltaiu. is -'.Ml oil, and a stain of 
blood on the chewed mouthful mfalhbly betrays the culprit 
It IS affirmed that the gums of the guilty bleed, and that a con- 
fession always ensues ’ 2 

The following is an account of a trial by ordeal 
which took place among a community of Black 
Miao as recently as 1911. 

A quarrel arose between two women, the elder of whom 
■” » ‘■o In 1 ] M , » i tl . ’ 

■!i:T' w,;. ^ r ■ -i- - !»•■:- a , d 1 .^k. li 

III- i- d io»- , ,1 ! (I'l d iii.ti • *1 ‘ " a”d l.ci - 1', 

ail- 1 111'-' ' T"' , o «r vi.irii.i't sd L i.r Ji I'l-v'! 

M >■ < i!' f lif-'il, \ hM V 'Miicivcj’ n , . 

I'o ’d- 1 ■ ' lb' i-li' r>i i' a'‘’ar*d w,' k \ 

demanded the right of vindicating her character by means of 
the ordeal of boiling millet. * A day w'as appomted and a great 
crowd gathered to see the trial A large cauldron was brought 
out and set over a rudelj prepared fireplace Into this a mess 
of millet was put to boil and an axe-head was laid in the bottom 
of the cauldron. When the contents began to boil, the young 
woman’s champion stripped his arm hare. His duty was to 
reach down into the boiling porridge and snatch out the axe- 
head with his naked hand. If the skin were blistered, then the 
young woman’s cause was lost ; if not, her honour was vindi- 
cated. Each side had also wagered a stake of some TIs. 25 [i.e 
about 68s.]. To snatch out the axe-head was the work of an 
instant and the man’s hand and arm "."’'ijurod from 

the scalding bath. It was clear there.' i « , i' » _■ ladj- 

was not the mimster of bad luck.’ 3 

We may conclude by citing a somewhat similar 
case of ordeal which took place still more recently 
in one of the tribal districts of N. Yunnan. 
Writing under the date of 20fch June 1915, a corre- 
spondent of a Shanghai newspaper thus describes 
the proceedings : 

‘ Some Chinese workmen were engaged in putting up some 
school buildings in connexion with missionary w'ork. A twentj - 
cent piece was missing one day, and the ow'ners, the carpenters, 
accused the masons of theft. The masons stoutly denied the 
charge, and then there was an appeal to trial by ordeal. At 
night, when the missionaij- was not about, a large iron pan of 
boil’ing water was got readj, and into this a half-dollar was 
thrown The selected representative of the accusing carpenter 
first put his hand and arm into the water and book out the com. 
Then the head mason had 10 follow- suit. The carpenter’s arm 
received no injury, but the mason was so badly burnt that it 
was many weeks befoi e he could resume work I examined the 
two arms and do not know why one w-as badly burnt and the 
other escaped injury. The carpenters concluded that the masons 
were guilty, and claim that the missing com was returned to 
them on the quiet w-hile the^ were sleeping. Such trial by 
ordeal is quite common in these parts.’ * 

Literatcrb, — ^T his is indicated in the article. 

B. Fleming Johnston. 


1 For an account of the ordeals practised among the Siamese 
and neighbouring peoples see G. E. Gerini’s art. on the subject 
in The Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1895. 

2 * A Journey of Exploration in W. SsCi-ch'uan,' Royal Geo* 
^aphxcal Society, Supplementary Papers, London, 1886, i. 70. 
Precisely the same test existed in Vedic India (see Ordeal 
[Hindu], 3 (c)). 

5jPZf xxii. [1911] 234. The boiling-water test is common 
throughout the Far East. For Japan see art. Divination 
(Japanese), vol. iv. p 805. It is also noteworthy that an axe 
was used in ancient Japanese ordeals as it is used to-day among 
the tribes of S W. China, though in China the axe is placed in a 
tub of boiling water, whereas m Japan the axe ‘ was heated 
red-hot and placed on the palm of the hand’ (ih.). 

^ North China Daily News, Shanghai, 6th July 1915. In 
Vedic India there was an ordeal whereby an accused person w'as 
‘required to take a gold -piece from a vesicl of heated gin and 
oil.’ See art Dimxation (Vedi'*) \ol iv. p 830 s and O’!!;' 
(Hindu), 3 <c). 
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ORDEAL (Christian). — The word ‘ordeal’ cor- 
responds to the German Urteil, meaning ‘judg- 
ment,’ or ‘ doom.’ In German law Urteil has kept 
its general sense and Ordal is used with the same 
signification as the English ‘ordeal,’ viz. ‘judg- 
ment of God.’ 

The subject of ordeals has been treated too much 
as a unity, whereas it is really a combination of 
several modes of procedure. The mam idea is, un- 
doubtedly, that supernatural powers are called 
upon to decide in a case, instead of leaving the 
decision to human wisdom We find, however, 
that, notwithstanding this unity of the funda- 
mental conception, three different methods are 
employed in order to reach the result. The three 
corresponding types are ; (1) the practices grouped 
round the idea of struggle, the outcome of which 
is, of course, influenced by the divine power; (2) 
the ^oup of appeal to chance (casting lots) ; and 
(3) the group of appeal to miracle ; this group falls 
again into two subdivisions : {a) appeal to a direct 
manifestation of God’s judgment; and (6) appeal 
to miraculous support against a human presump- 
tion. 

1. The idea of struggle.~The idea of struggle 
leads to the tiial by battle, which presents features 
both of self-help and of a judgment of Providence. 
The Bavarian law (cl. 2, sect. 1), e,g., treats of a 
case of trj^ing a man who is accused of conspiracy 
against his duke. 

A preliminary investigation takes place. There must be three 
witnesses for the prosecution. If there be one witness only and 
if his statement be denied by the accused, that witness will 
have to prove by combat that what he has said is true : * Oui 
Deus dederit victoriam illi oredite.’ 

The treatment of battle in Bavarian law is also 
curious in other respects : a man could fight by a 
substitute; the struggle is not self-help in this 
case ; we And even that the decision which of the 
two champions shall fight for which side is left 
to chance. 

Thus (cl 9, sect. 2), if a freeman be charged with stealing an 
ox or a ni’Ik-cow, either he must purge himself by oath with six 
oath-helptrs, or else two champions will have to fight, but lots 
should be ca'-t to decide to whom God will assign the stronger 
of the two champions Cf. Lex Baiuuar. Additio (Synod of 
Xinhinga, cl. 4) • lots shall not be cast in the case of a duel 
oefore the champions are read\, lest thev might be insidiously 
hampered by incantations, diafiolical devices, or ‘magic arts ’ 

As another instance of the struggle-ordeal, the 
ordeal of the cross may be mentioned. 

The contending parties having to hold up their hands, the 
Pt according as one or the other could hold 
D : ■ i . oaUlrot(“r.cd arn s (see CapUvlary ot Oharle- 

" ‘ g ‘ - O’! the div.-'on of ihe empire among his three 

sons [Boretius, Capitul. Req Franc, i. 129, cl. 14] ft is noticed 
ihere that controversies might arise as to the limits of the three 
parts assigned to the son« In such a case the CayiUdary for- 
bids actual battle and ‘substitutes instead the trial by cross ■ 
Evidently here again there was no question of letting the three 
kings stand and hold up chcir hands, but it had to be done 
through champions). 

2. Appeal to chance.— The most interesting case 
of this is presented by the Frisian laws (sect. 14) ; 

A man has been slam in a crowd ; the man who claims com- 
position does not know who the sVyor ho ^"Jist ask Pro- 
vidence to decide He 13 rllwvved ro cliaigc -jp lO seven men, 
each of whom will have to pniz-* h-rrsclf by an oa.h with eleven 
oath-helpers. Thereupon all -luould go lo a < h irch (or to a 
saint’s relics), and two sticks, one of them marked with a cross 
and both wrapped up in clean wool, should be put on the altar 
or the relics. Then, after prayers that God inaj show ‘through 
anevidentsign’if the oaths have h’cntrutH ‘b tikf i,apiifj'^ 
(or an innocent boy) should take '^iie uf ibc If it be the 

one marked vvith a cross, the seven are discharged. Otherwise 
each of the seven men should mark a separate stick with a sic n, 
all these se\ eri sticks should oe wiappcd up in wool and put on 
the altar (or on the relic«), and then taken, one after the othci , 
by the priest (or rlie innocent boy). The man whose stick is 
last to be taken will have to pay the composition. If the fii-st | 
seven have been discharged, the accuser can charge others, but i 
in such further proceedings everv accused can clear himself by 
oath with eleven oath-helpers, and there can be no further 
appeal to lots. 

Lot appears also in a combination where it would 
not a priori be expected, and that is in the case of 
slaves. 


A good example is Pactus de tenore pacis domin et 

Chlot. 5. If a slave is suspected of a ciime, but theie ib no 
proof against him, his fate will be decided by lot. The freeman 
would in such a case clear himself with oath-helpers. 

The Salic law represents here an ancient point 
of view ; it does not try to make the thing easier 
for the slave, but it cannot let him have oath- 
helpers (Of course, torture very soon develops for 
slaves — e.g .3 in the Lex ’ 7. which was 

compiled under strong Roman influence. ) 

Lot in its very essence is based on equal possi- 
bilities foi both sides 

3. Appeal to miracle. — [a) Appeal to miraculous 
manifestation of the truth. — A conspicuous example 
of such a manifestation is presented by the trial ot 
the bier. Theie is a description of such a trial in 
Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. 

Oliver Proudfufce has been killed because he had been mis- 
taken for Hemy Smith. Nobody know^s who committed the 
murder. The body is laid in state in a church and suspected 
persons have to approach it and to swear that they are innocent 
of the murder. Should the murderer dare to approach it, it is 
expected that the veins of the slain will open and blood wnll 
flow. 

Within the group of miraculous manifestations 
may also be ranged the trial of cold water, often 
used in cases of witchcraft ; it consisted in noting 
whether a person thrown into water will be 
submerged as a token of innocence, or whether the 
water refuses to receive him because he is guilty. 

An example of the trial of bread and cheese is 
found in the Laws of Aethelred (8. 22) : 

If a clerk m lower orders is charged and has no ‘ friends,’ i c. 
no relatives, and, therefore, ‘ has no oath,’ z.e. cannot for that 
reason take an oath with compurgators, then he must ti v to 
swallow bread and cheese, ‘ and let him meet with what God 
wiUeth.’ As an exception, the accused can take the Sacrament ; 
evidently the choice of the procedure depended on the decision 
of the court (Liebennann, Gesetze der Angelsaohsen, 1 . 266). 

The ceremony of trial by bread and cheese in- 
cluded the prayer of which we have an English 
example in the following words ; 

‘Deprecor te, Domme sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeterne 
Peus, qui celum formasti jet terram fundasti, mare hinitibus 
termmasti, solem et lunam in splendore lucere fecisti, ut in- 
telngant astantes, quia tii es (Deus), qui lac.s mirabiha. £t te 
doni.nnm lesum Christum humili prece deposco, ut qui furbum 
Jbtiid commisic uel qui consentaneus esC, gula eiua uel lingua 
seu fauces suae sic hanti constrictae et obligatae, nb panem uei 
caseum istum non praeualeat manducarc ’ (ib 1 425, cl 5) 

In all such cases the position in which the accused 
is placed presents no natural difficulty, and only 
bad conscience would make the trial a dangerous 
one. 

(5) Appeal to miraculous salvation. — In this group 
of practices there is j^uite a diflerent set of possi- 
bilities, and the position of the accused is from the' 
outset a difficult one. Let us take Lex Salica. 
ch. 14. 

The man who cannot find oath-helpers must go to the trial of 
the cauldron, i,e. take a ring or a stone out of boiling water ; 
oiberwise he will ha\e to pay a heavy fine (62 shillings). This 
clause relates to the trial of a Roman uho is accused of having 
robbed a Saliaii Fiank, and cannot find the prescribed iiuuibei 
of oach-hen5ers, uhile the tiuth of the charge does not appear 
ceitam. 

Another important example is presented by the 
Ripuarian law (sect. 31. 5). 

If a stranger be accused within the Ripuarian land and can- 
not find oath-helpers, let him clear himself by the fire or by the 
lot. 

Why should such a difficult form of trial be im- 

osed? Because he lias no friends and, therefoie, 

as only a low standing in society. 

Another feature which illustrates strongly the 
fact that miraculous purification is adjudged only 
in exceptional circumstances is that a man who 
has been condemned to that form of trial may buy 
himself out. Here Lex Salica, ch. 53, is in point. 

If the succumbing partj’- would have to pay 600 shillings, the 
accused can, before the trial, redeem himself by a fine which 
amounts to one-fifth of the sum. Cl. 4 makes an mter^tii^ 
addition: if the accused gives more than one-fifth to his ad- 
versary, he may do so, but the peace-money wili^ have to be 
paid to the public officer in such case. The public authority 
takes care that it should not be cheated of its nghts (cf. 
2 Aethelstan, 21 [Liebennann, i. 162] : if a man wants to make 
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an agreement about an ordeal, lefc him make an agreement 
about the private compensation but not about what we may 
call the * criminal fine ’)• 

One may ask, why should not the accuser await 
the event of the trial and then claim the whole 
sum, instead of accepting a part? There was 
certainly tlie fear that the accused mighty be suc- 
cessful and thus his accuser would get nothing, but 
perhaps also an important motive was provided by 
the consideration that the accused might turn out 
to he insolvent. 

One more characteristic feature is disclosed by 
Aelfred, 4 and 4. 1 (Liebermann, i. 50). When a 
man has conspired against the life of the king 
either directly or harbouring exiles or their 
vassals, he has forfeited his life and all that he 
owns. If he wants to clear himself, he must swear 
with oath-helpers. Now, in Aethelred, 5. 30 {ib, 
i 244), we read : ‘ He has to clear himself through 
threefold ordeal.’ In one of the MSS {ib. 245, col. 1 ) 
he must clear himself in the ‘deepest’ manner 
which the witan can ordain. In Cnut, ii 57 {ib, 
i. 348-350), this occurs again and the oath dis- 
appears, Tims we can observe a gradual change : 
first, there is only the oath ; then, the oath and 
the ordeal ; finally, only the ordeal. 

Of course, the tremendous importance of the 
accusation is decisive in this case. From our 
point of view it may seem strange to make the 
defence more difficult because the accusation is 
more grave, but this is not uncommon in human 
psychology, and we may not be justified even in 
thinking that we are not sometimes acting under 
the same psychological motive — in some respects it 
holds good even to-day. 

In Aethelstan, ii. 7 {ib, i. 154), we find that those 
who are often subject to accusations are to be 
driven to the simple ordeal. This relates to thefts. 
We see the same thing in Eadweard, i. 3 {ib, 
i. 140), concerning a person who is not worthy to 
take an oath. What is expected here is convic- 
tion, unless the accused is freed by a miracle. 

The worst form is the triple ordeal, occurring, 
e.g.f in Leges JSenncij 64 {ib, i 584). In regard to 
the misdoings of corrnpt people and to conspiracies 
of perjurers, these should be subject to a more 
strict and difficult formula of oath. But it is so 
much feared that they may be unable to take the 
oath (as they would lose if they made a slip) that 
they piefer the ordeal. In its ‘ deepest ’ form as 
a triple ordeal it took the shape of lifting a red- 
hot bar of iron of three times the weight of the j 
one used in simple ordeal, or plunging the arm 
instead of the hand into boiling water. The 
following was among the prayers used in Anglo- 
Saxon times {ib. i. 419, cl. 5} before the trial by 
red-hot iron was started ; 

‘ Deus, index instus, qui auctoi pads es et iudicas equitatem, 
te suppliciter rogamus, ut hoc fermm, ordinatum ad iust«m 
exammationem cuiushbet dubietatis faciendam, benedicere et 
sanctificare digneris, ita ut, si innocens de prenominata causa, 
unde purgatio querenda est, hoc ferraxn ignitnm in manus 
acceperit (uel pedes imnuserit), illesus appareat, et si sit culpa- 
bilig atque reus, lustissmia sit ad hoc uirtus tua in eo cum 
ueritate dedarandum, quatinus lustitie non dominetur iniquitas, 
sed subdatur falsitas ueritati." 

There are some further points to which attention 
is due. We find that sometimes the accuser has 
to bear the burden of proof. Tliis happens H the 
accuser requires something extraordinary— c.^., if 
he challenges witnesses. Lex Salica^ ch, 94, is 
here in point. 

If one bring the charge of false testimony, he shall put his 
hand into the cauldron, and, if he takes out the hand not burnt, 
the accused shall pay 15 shillings ; if, on the other hand, the 
hand is burnt, the accuser shall pay a like sum. 

Such cases show tliat popular tribunals in the 
Middle Ages were not so passive as we might have 
thought. The court could assign the burden of 
pi oof to one party or the other, and this was a 
great power. The burden of difficult proof is 


generally assigned to the party making an im- 
probable assertion. 

Certain facts seem to be due to later develop- 
ment. Thus in 2 Aethelstan, 23. 2 (Liebermann, 
i, 162-164), it is ordered that in the case of an 
ordeal there should stand on each side no more 
than twelve men ; and, if the accused have with 
him more than twelve, then the ordeal shall be 
lost for him unless they he willing to go from 
him. It is not said distinctly that these sup- 
porters are kinsmen, but they were probably kins- 
folk. The accused might have produced oath- 
helpers in this case, and yet ordeals had become 
so common that resort is had to them instead of 
to an oath. 

Another fact worth noticing is that in later 
times the miracle is invoked ior the decision of 
private disputes and has settled down into some- 
j thing which might be called ludo-mf^nt of God at 
private law. The Lomesdotj L'a L ;jivos a number 
I of such cases ; we shall take only lwo examples : 

‘ VI met probar e offert se portaturum ludicium quod nonita 
est sicuti dicunt" (i. 336). ‘Hanc terram calumpniatur esse 
hberam Vlchetel homo hermen, quocumque mode judicetur 
licet hello licet vel juditio. Et alias est presto probare eo modo 
quod 3 acuit ad ecclesiani die qua rex E. obiit; sed totus 
hundredus testatur earn fuisse terram regis et ad sanctam 
adeld ’ (li. 339) 

Indicium and bellum are thus contrasted and the 
former admitted in a civil trial, but such cases 
seem to have occurred particularly when the 
testimony of the neighbonrhood was challenged. 

How did people in those days look on those 
forms of procedure? From our modern point of 
view it seems preposterous to ask a person to take 
up red-hot iron or to plunge his hand into boiling 
water. We may quote Lea on the subject : 

‘ In general ... as the result depended mostly upon those 
who administered the ordeal, it conferred an inesponsible 
power to release or to condemn, and it would be expecting too 
much of human nature to suppose that men did not yield 
frequently to the temptation to abuse that power. When 
Sigurd Thorlaksson was accused by Saint Olaf the King of the 
murder of his foster-brother Thoralf, and offered to clear him- 
self by the red-hot iron, King Olaf accepted his offer, and 
appointed the next day for the trial at Lygra, where the bishop 
was to preside over it. When Sigurd went back at night to hia 
ship, he said to his comrades that their prospects were gloomv, 
for the King had probably caused himself the death of Thoralf, 
and then brought the accusation against them, addmg, ‘*For 
him it 18 an easj matter to manage the iron ordeal so that 
I doubt he will come ill off who tries it against him” ; where- 
upon they hoisted sail in the darkness and escaped to their 
home m the Faroe Islands (Olaf Haraldsson’s Saga cxlv., 
Laing’s Heimskringla, ii 210) The injustice thus hinted at 
must often ha\e been practised, and must have shaken the 
most robust faith, and this cause of disbelief would receive 
additional strength from the fact that the result was not seldom 
in doubt, victory being equally claimed by both parties’ 
{Superstition and Foroe\ p. 862 f.). 

Pseudo-Cnut, de Foresta^ 11. 2 (Liebermann, i. 
622), shows that in the 12th cent, ordeal was re- 
garded as an vltimum refu^ium of uncertainty j 
the purgation hy red-hot iron shall nowuse be 
admitted, unless the naked truth cannot be 
otherwise investigated. Eadmer, in his Eistoria 
Eovorum, says about William the Bed that he 
declared judicium Dei to he worth nothing, because 
it can be plied either one w’^ay or the other : 

*Quod pro voto cuiusque hinc inde pUcatur’(ed. Bolls scr , 
Ixxxi. 102). 

The last sta^ is reached when a very important 
canon of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) forbade 
priests to give their blessing to ordeals on any 
account : 

*Kccquisquam purgationi aquae ferueutis vel frigidae; seu 
ferri candentis ntum cuiuslibet benedictionis autconseci-ationis 
impendat : saluis nihilominus prohibitionlbus de monomaebiis 
siuednelhs antea promulgatis* (cap, 18, *I)e indicio sanguinis 
et duelh clericis interdictxi’). 

The ordeal continued tu linger for a long time 
in local tradition {e,g., M, Bateson, Borough 
Customs [Selden Society Publications, vols, xviii. 
and xxi.], London, 1904-06, gives examples of it 
in later times) But the rule of the Lateran 
Council exerted a powerful influence; it cleared 
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the atmosphere and had much to do with abolish- 
ing that particular form of procedure in the 
principal courts. 

Literature.— J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthumer, Got- 
tingen, 1828, 41899 , H. Bninne^ Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 2 
vols , Leipzig, 1887-92, ii. . H. C. Lea, Superstition and Force^^ 
Philadelphia, 1878 ; F. Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsacksen, 
Halle, 1903-12, i., ii. PAUL ViNOGRADOFF. 

ORDEAL (Greek). — The appeal to God for the 
settlement of a difficulty in human affairs is deeply 
ingrained in human nature, and therefore we hnd 
examples of trial by ordeal among all the tribes of 
the world (see J. Kohler, ‘Die Ordalien der 
Naturvolker,’ ZVRW v. [1884]). 

In particular the Greeks seem to have developed 
many practices based on the idea of a direct appeal 
to a pronouncement of the gods. Forms of pro- 
cedure of that kind were freely used in archaic 
Greece, and lincrered on in many localities. The 

rocedure of cTiliglnencd States like Athens, 

owever, discarded this line of development, and 
we do not find direct testimony in this respect. 
This is natural enough, as the evidence of the 
classical period comes from a rationalistic age. 
The facts reported from other localities, hoAvever, 
are very characteristic. The cult of the Erinyes, 
the goddesses of revenge, was specially apt to call 
forth the direct manifestation of divine power. 
We learn from Pausanias (vil. xxv. 7) that a man 
who had committed homicide, or some other crime 
involving religious pollution, was supposed to 
become insane if he dared to enter the sanctuary 
of the Erinyes at Oerynea. Here punishment is 
coincident with the manifestation of guDt. And 
the same idea of immediate retribution appears in 
the story told by Philostratos in his biography of 
Apollonius of Tyana (i. 6). It relates to the water, 
bpKiov At(5s, which brought blindness and sick- 
ness to the man who had committed perju^. The 
same kind of superstition was attached, it seems, 
to the Horkos-stream in Bithynia: that stream 
was considered a most horrible one to swear by, 
as it used to pull the perjurer towards its whirl- 
pools, A very curious development of this idea is 
presented by the legend relating to the water of 
the Styx. Hesiod tells us {Theog, 782 ff.) that the 
gods themselves used a form of ordeal to make 
sure of the truth in cases of dispute. 

Ins was sent by Zeus to bring to Olympus a can of water 
from an underground stream (the Styx) The litigants had to 
drink of than water and the god who had made a false assertion 
would be overtaken by * sleeping sickness ’ which lasted a j^ear 
When the ordeal had in this way led to a declaration of guilt, 
the deity convicted of the crime had to suffer further punish- 
ment for nine years and was, during that time, deprived of the 
food which conferred immortality on the gods. 

We have no such detailed description as to an 
appeal to the Styx by mortals, although the oath 
by the water of the Styx was regaided as an 
especially terrible form of imprecation. The Hor- 
kos stream in Thessalia is described thus ; 

opKOv yap Seivov ^rvy'os vSaT6i iarriv airoppw^ (It li. 755) , os 
re [liyuTTOs opxos SeivoTaros re rriKei fia.Kdpea’cri Oeotcriv (ib 
XV. 87 f.). 

In a very definite form the practice of ordeal is 
described in Sophocles, Antigone, 264 ff. : 

S* €TOtju.ot Kal uivBpovg alpeiv xepoit', 

Kal TTvp Sieprreiv, Kal deov^ opKiofiOTeiy 
TO^/xijre Spaerai prjre t(3 ^vvetSeyac 
TO 7rpayp,a fiov\ev(ravTi jutijr’ elpya<rnev(p. 

The juddpoL remind us forcibly of the ordeal of 
red-hot iron which was so widely diffused in 
mediaeval practice, and there can be no doubt that 
in this case .a regular form of procedure before 
umpires was gone through. This particular ordeal 
may even have left a trace in Athenian practice, 
if the oath by the fire alluded to by Demosthenes 
(liv. 40) may be referred to the trial by red-hot 
iron. 

The scantiness of information about actual trials 


must not lead to the conclusion that the recourse 
to these or similar practices was very rare. The 
extreme decentralization of Greek life and custom 
made it possible for the minor commonwealths to 
keep up ancient rites which had almost disappeared 
from the principal cities. We may notice in this 
connexion that the practice of finding out the guilt 
of a murderer by watching the oscillations of a 
suspended battle-axe {axinomantia) is reported 
(Pliny, HN xxxvi. 19), although it is impossible 
to settle the exact area in which such a practice 
was used. Something of the same kind was also 
used in connexion with shells, in the movement of 
which popular superstition discovered indications 
as to suspected guilt. 

Literature.— R. Hirzel, Der Bid, Leipzig, 1902 , K Binding 
and others, Zum altesten Strafrecht der Kulturvolker (mis- 
cellanea in answer to queries by Mommsen), do. 1905 

Paul Yinogradoff. 

ORDEAL (Hebrew). — The only OT practice 
which involves the application of an ordeal in the 
proper sense of that term is described in Nu 
it was resorted to in order to disclose the guilt or 
the innocence of a wife accused by her husband 
of adultery. The ordeal was administered by the 
priest, who placed in the woman’s hands the 
‘jealousy ofieiing’ (nxip no^ri), consisting of barley 
meal (ony^ nipp), without oil or incense upon it. 
Some of the dust of the tabernacle was placed in a 
vessel full of water, and the solemn oath of pur- 
gation was administered to the woman. Thereafter 
the oath (called in v.®^ nyn?', ‘ oath of cursing’) 
was written on parchment, and the writing was 
then blotted out with the dust-impregnated water, 
which the woman was compelled to drink. If she 
was innocent, no effect followed ; if guilty, ‘ the 
water that causeth the curse shaU enter into her 
and become bitter, and her belly shall swell, and 
her thi^h shall fall away’ (np-i; — 

the punishment thus falling upon the instruments 
of her sin. 

It is evident that the efficacy of the ordeal de- 
.scrihed is regarded as due entirely to divine inter- 
vention ; the ingredients employed are innocuous. 
No doubt fear of the result often led to a confession 
of guilt. It is eq^ually clear that the result is ex- 
pected to show itself speedily (ct. Sdtak, iii. 4, 
where an interval of from tw^o to three years is 
allowed). Unlike many of the prescriptions of the 
Levitical code, which were rather theoretical than 
ractical, the ‘ jealousy ’ ordeal was really employed 
y the Jews {Ber. 63a ,* Eduy. v. 6 ; Sotdh, i. 58) 
According to Jewish testimony [S6idh, ix. 9), it 
was efficacious only when the husband himself was 
innocent, and it was applied only in doubtful cases, 
aud solely at the lequest of the husband (ih, in. 6, 
iv. 2). It is said to have been abolished in the 
1st cent. A.D., at the instigation of Johanan ben 
Zakkai, because adultery on the part of husbands 
became so common that the ‘ bitter waters ’ had no 
effect when administered to an unfaithful wife [ih. 
ix. 49), Johanan grounded his action on Hos 4^^. 

It is possible that the ‘ jealousy ’ ordeal is only 
a particular instance of the water ordeal, which 
Bobertson Smith and others believe to have been 
widely practised by the Hebrews (cf. Rd. Sem,\ 
London, 1894, p. 181), It does not appear to the 
present writer that there is any allusion to an 
ordeal in Ex 322*^ (the children of Israel compelled 
to drink the dust of the golden calf), or in Ex 22^"^® 
[Eng. or Jg 17^ (cf. Lv 5^). 

Literature. — B. Stade, 2AT)r xv. [1895J 165-178; W. 
Nowacfc, Lehrb* der hebr. Archdologie, Freiburg, 1894, li. 249- 
268 ; the Comin. on ‘Numbers,’ ad lac,, esp. G. B- Gray (ICC, 
Edinburgh, 1903), who also discusses textual questions to which 
it has not been found necessary to refer in above article ; KDR 
iii. 273b, 325b; EBi ii. 2341 ff.; PRE^ vri. 33-35; JE, artt. 
‘Ordeal’ (ix. 427 f.), and ‘Adultery ’ (i 217 f.). 

J. A. Selbie, 
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ORDEAL {Hindu).~i. In Vedic texts. —So 
little of the early judicial procedure of the Indians 
is revealed to us by the Vedic texts that it is hardly 
to be wondered at if the traces of any use of the 
ordeal as a means of establishing disputed facts 
are of the slightest character. The^ oath in a 
similar use is seen by native tiadition in one 
passage of the Bigveda (vii. 104. 14 f.), and it has 
been suggested that there are traces of the fire and 
water ordeals of later India in the story of Dirgha- 
tamas {Bigveda^ i. 158. 4), while one hymn (li. 12) 
of the Atharvaveda has been interpreted as in- 
tended to accompany the performance of the fire 
ordeal. But in all three cases the suggestion of an 
ordeal is inadmissible, and it is in the Brdhmana 
literature that we find not only the oath [Aitareya 
Brdhmana, v. 30), but also the closely connected 
ordeal. In the Panchavinda Brdhmana (xiv. 6. 6) 
we are told that Vatsa established hiis purity of 
origin against a taunt by a rival by -walking 
through the fire — a phrase exactly parallel to that 
used in the Antigone, (264) of Sophocles.^ In the 
Chhdndogya TJpanisad (vi, 16), a work of the close 
of the Vedic period, we learn of the ordeal of carry- 
ing a heated axe as applied in a case of theft, and 
a parallel to this passage has been seen in the 
Bigveda (hi. 53. 22), but without any real ground. 
The KauHha Sutra (Hi. 8) seems to refer to the 
ordeal by the hot piece of gold. Finally, in 
one passage of the Satapatha Brdhmana (xL 2. 7. 
33) there has been seen a reference to the balance 
ordeal as practised in later India. There remain, 
therefore, as proved for the Vedic period, say to 
500 B.C., no more than one voluntary ordeal and 
one apparently judicial, and neither of these 
accords -with the ordeals of the jurists. 

2. In the early jurists.— The unimportance of 
ordeals in the Vedic period receives confirmation 
from the slight place which they occupy in the early 
jurists. In the Dharma Sutras, which belong to 
the period from 500 B.c. onwards, they are passed 
over in silence by all except the latest of all, Apas- 
tamba, who (ii. 11. 29. 6) merely refers to the use of 
ordeals as one way of deciding disputed cases. In 
the code of Manu the ordeal for the first time ap- 
pears as a definite part of judicial procedure. It 
stands in the closest connexion with the oath, and 
it is plain that the ordeals mentioned are merely 
more stringent forms of the oath, a characteristic 
which holds good of Hindu ordeals throughout 
their history. The commentators see in the pas- 
sage of Manu a reference (viii. 114-116) to the tire 
and water ordeals normal later, but this cannot be 
correct ; the reference is merely to the person sub- 
jected to the ordeal escaping Mming by the fire, 
and to his not being thrown up by the water ; and, 
as the former ordeal is illustrated by the case of 
Vatsa, it seems clear that we have merely a case of 
fire-walking, and the second form was presumably 
nothing more or less than the ordinary Teutonic 
ordeal in which the person was thrown into the 
water and held innocent if he sank. The com- 
mentators say, in accord with the later usage, that 
these ordeals were reserved for graver cases. 

3. In the later juristic literature.— The Mdnava 
Dharma Sdstra was probably redacted in its 
present shape before a.d. 200, and the first evidence 
for the development of a system of ordeals is found 
in the Smrtis of Yajnavalkya and Visnu, dating 
probably from before A.D. 300. From* that time 
on the Smrtis develop the subject in increasing 
detail and on the same lines. The most important 
accounts are those of Narada (c. A.D. 500), pre- 
served in two versions, Brhaspati (c. A.D. 600), 
Katyayana, and Pitamalia, who are possibly the 
former rather earlier, the latter rather later, than 

10. Gnippe, Grieckisehe Mythologie, Munich, 1906 , p. 877 : 
ct above, p. 521a " ^ * 


Brhaspati. The later text-books of law rely on the 
Sinrtis, and the continuity of practice is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1783 the chief magistrate of 
Benaies was actually carrying out ordeals in the 
manner prescribed in the texts. In the course of 
time many changes took place in the mode of 
carrying out the ordeals, the number was increased, 
and detailed rules for their administration multi- 
plied — for the most part, it must be noted, m the 
direction of makmg the ordeal less onerous on the 
person by whom it was carried out. As usual, the 
texts difter in innumerable details, but the follow- 
ing are the chief points of importance in their ac- 
counts of the circumstances under which ordeals 
could be applied. 

{a) Conditions of application. — The form of pio- 
cedure contemplated in all cases is one by formal 
plaint expressed in writing, to which the defendant 
lodges a formal reply ; the mode of proof is then 
decided upon, and the decision is based on the 
success or failure of the defendant, or plaintiff, as 
the case may be, to make good his contention. The 
normal modes of proof recognized by the Smftis are 
documents and witnesses, with a preference for the 
foimer, and it is only when these two means fail 
to yield guidance, through insufficiency or equality 
of weight, that the ordeal can have a place, accoid- 
ing to Yajnavalkya ; the same rule seems usually 
to be recognized by the other Smrtis, if not explicitly 
stated, while Katyayana goes so far as to rule that, 
even if only a part of the case can be established 
by witnesses, nevertheless the ordeal may not be 
applied. Even, however, when an ordeal is per- 
missible, there is one important limitation on its 
use : it implies normally that the other party shall 
undertake as part of the proceedings to accept the 
penalty appropriate, be it meiely a fine or even 
corporal punishment. To this rule there are two 
kinds of exceptions : in the first place, if a man 
desires to justify himself, he may undertake, ac- 
cording to Naiada, the ordeal without the other 
party undertaking to pay the penalty ; in the 
second place, in cases of accusation of grave offences, 
which would be classified as crimes in modern juris- 
prudence, the king is allowed to decide that the 
ordeal shall be imposed without the accuser under- 
taking to bear the penalty, which would be, often 
at any rate, a capital one. These cases are given 
by Yajfiavalkya as treason and great sins, by 
Visnu as offences against the king and offences of 
violence {sdhasa) ; with this view Katyayana 
agrees, and Pitamaha allows in these cases the 
application only of the ordeal by sacred libation. 
Narada has two different accounts : in the first he 
restricts the administration of the ordeal without 
the other party accepting the penalty to cases of 
high treason and to the king’s o^vn servants ; in the 
second he allows it in all cases of persons suspected 
by the king or denounced as criminals by inter- 
course Avith robbers. This version is noteworthy 
by reason of the stress laid on the rule that the 
ordeal should never be resorted to without the con- 
sent of the plaintiff, and by the statement that the 
ordeal is superior to human methods of proof. 
Brhaspati prescribes the ordeal for ruffians, adul- 
terers, forgers of gems, pearls, or coral, and those 
who withhold deposits, and authorizes its employ- 
ment for serious crimes or the appropriation of a 
deposit even when there are witnesses. But, though 
he asseits the superiority of ordeals properly ad- 
ministered to witnesses, he still restricts the use 
noimally to cases where doubt arises as to a docu- 
ment or oral evidence and where ratiocination 
fails. Apparently in the special cases mentioned 
the ordeal might be imposed Avithout the other 
party accepting a penalty, but this point is left 
obscure by the text. Pitamaha shows that ordeals 
were not regarded universally Avith confidence, as 
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he provides for the case where there is no human 
evidence and where the two paities do not wish 
to resort to ordeal, in which event the king is to 
decide. The cases which thus are left to be dealt 
with by ordeal — ^normally only in the absence of 
human means of proof — are offences against the 
king, serious crimes, especially those of violence 
and adultery, theft and robbery, the withholding 
of a deposit or denial of an obligation, and matters 
done in secret, in the interior of a house, in a forest, 
or so long ago that there can be no evidence, and 
cases where the human evidence is perjured or 
otherwise suspect. 

Even when an ordeal is permitted, however, it 
need not take any more severe form than that of 
an oath, the Smrtis being all agreed that the oath 
is a form of oideal suited for the lesser cases. 
Strictly speaking, it would seem from Manu that 
the test of the truth of the oath was whether any 
calamity came to the swearer, but, as no time 
within which the test was to be made good is speci- 
fied in the later Smrtis^ and, as the oath is reserved 
for eases of less weight, it seems probable that in 
point of fact the sanction of the oath itself was 
considered to be sufficient.^ Visnu specifies m de- 
tail the oaths for smaller offences, estimated in 
money-value as not exceeding 5 hrsnalas in the case 
of a Sudra ; for an offence valued at or exceeding 5 
hfsnalas but under half a su'^arna the ordeal by 
sacred libation is imposed; for any more serious 
case any of the other four, the balance, fire, 
water, and poison. In the case of a Vaisya the 
rates are increased twofold, for a Ksatriya three- 
fold, for a Brahman fourfold, but he is exempt 
from the ordeal by sacred libation unless as a test 
of his future conduct in a transaction ; any one con- 
victed previously of crime must be subjected to an 
ordeal, however trifling the amount. Brhaspati 
prescribes for persons of the lowest order the 
oison ordeal when property worth 1000 panas has 
een stolen, the fire ordeal where the value is 750, 
the hot oil where the value is 400, the ordeals by 
rice, sacred libation^ and dhourma and adharma for 
values of 300, 150, and 100 respectively, and the 
ordeal by the ploughshare for the theft of a cow. 
These sums are doubled and quadrupled for persons 
of superior merit. Narada and Pitamaha agree in 
ascribing the rice ordeal to cases of larceny. The 
other Snu'tis leave the matter to the discretion of 
the king or the presiding judge. 

]Soirnally the ordeal fell to be performed by the 
defendant, but Yajnavalkya and Narada clearly 
permit it to be performed, by mutual agreement, 
by the plaintiff, the defendant then undertaking 
the payment of the penalty. This, however, seems 
distinctly to be contrary to the views of Visnu, 
I^^atyayana, and Pitamaha. Katyayana alone 
appears to allow a substitute to undertake the 
performance of the ordeal, but only if the person 
concerned is an unbeliever, or guilty of one of the 
mortal sins, or of a mixed caste, or outside the 
Brahmanical community. 

[h) Limitations of the use of ordeals. — Certain 
restrictions are imposed on the use of ordeals ac- 
cording to the caste or the personal condition of the 
person concerned or the time of year. Narada, in 
one version, Harita, and Pitamaha seek to provide 
that the ordeals by the balance, fire, water, and 
poison shall be assigned to the Brahman, Ksatriya, 
Vaisya, and oudra respectively ; and Katyayana, 
while giving as an alternative the use of all kinds 
for all castes, exempts the Brahman from the water 
ordeal. Elsewhere Narada states that ordeals 
should not be imposed on persons perfoiming vows, 
ascetics, women, distressed persons, and those who 
are diseased ; that the poison ordeal is not to be 
inflicted on the young, the old, ascetics, distressed 
1 So in Greece (Hesiod, Theog. 786 flf.). 


persons, and madmen ; that the balance is the 
suitable ordeal for eunuchs, distressed and afflicted 
ersons, infants, old men, and the blind, and the 
alance and the sacred libation for women. He also 
forbids the use of poison for bilious people, watei 
for those distressed, and fire for lepers, the blind, 
and those with bad nails. Visnu prescribes the 
balance for Brahmans, women, infirm old men, sick 
persons, and persons deficient in an organ of sense, 
and forbids the use of fire in ilie case of lepers, infirm 
persons, and blacksmiths, of poison for lepers, 
bilious persons, and Brahmans, of water for persons 
afiected by phlegm or other illness, the timid oi 
asthmatic, or those who live by water, and of 
sacred libation for atheists or in time of disease 
Katyayana agrees in forbidding the use of fire for 
blacksmiths and water for fishermen, and adds a 
prohibition of poison in the case of sorcerers, pre- 
sumably because their native element would be too 
favourable to the accused. 

As regards time, the lule is that the fire oideal 
is appropriate in the rains and the cold and chilly 
seasons, the water ordeal in summer and autumn, 
the poison ordeal in the cold and the chilly seasons, 
while the balance is improper only m stormy 
weather; but these rules are, it is clear, rather 
counsels of perfection than binding regulations. 
An ordeal should never be performed in the after- 
noon, at noon, or at the twilight, but in the morn- 
ing, and in a suitable public place. 

(c) The numbers and kinds of ordeals. — Yajnaval- 
kya gives a list of five ordeals : the balance, fire, 
water, poison, and sacred libation ; and this list is 
also found in Visnu. Narada, however, in one ac- 
count adds to it the ordeals of rice and the hot piece 
of gold, and Katyayana agrees with this account ; 
Harita, who also gives seven, has that of choosing 
lots in place of the hot piece of gold. Brhaspati ana 
Pitamaha bring up the number to nine by adding 
to Narada’s list the ordeals of the ploughshare, and 
dharma and adharma. These nine alone are recog- 
nized as admitted by the law as legal means of 
proof, and the Smvtis expressly state that irregular 
ordeals are quite improper. In all cases the ordeals 
are essentially religious in nature, and certain 
features derived from this characteristic? are com- 
mon to all forms. Th e person affected must, as in the 
case of a great sacrifice, fast the day before, and he 
must bathe and perform the rite in wet garments ; 
each ordeal is accompanied by prayers, which, 
according to Yajnavalkya, are to be said by the 
accused, but, according to the other Smrtis^ by a 
Brahman; in each case offerings are made, and 
the presiding judge is actually compared to the 
adhvaryut or sacrificing priest, while in the case 
of the ordeal by balance the balance is treated 
in a manner analogous to the use of the sacred 
post at the normal sacrifice. The place must be 
public, in the hall of justice, or before the king's 
palace, or a temple, or at cross roads, just as a 
royal sacrifice is public. 

In the ordeal by balance two posts are erected, 6 ft. high, and 
1. * 1 '1.1 1 1 = ’ " -1 “ I over them 3 ft long ; from it by an 

•1 ! 1 \ - .'1 • 1» . ' beam of the balance, which is 7 ^ ft. 
■'c’l", a”d fr*"'". two ends of which scales are suspended, the 

\ ' I urches to permit of the accurate marking of 

the position of the scales. Then the defendant is put on one side 
and on the other an equal of ^ the posi- 
tion of the scales is marked. - > r ‘ ' i. ». 1 - > . the judge 

t''pn adjures the mrn cl.'gi I w ' m ’■ « g "g ana the 
1 a’aiK'c auil rno dcfes ilant i<.-v cighed, being acquitted if he 
1 rov '-s i.g'ircr i han a; me liis. ini*. If he is of equal weight, he 
jS (‘0'*d:hin( d, aocoiding .o V.si' and Narada, hut re-vreighed, 
'i 'cordrig to BFiia-]).*!!!, \ho pioudes for his condemnation if 
lac iL, < break, ■"imlt Niuad i acquits him and V1911U requires a 
ri'-w( ir.'ug 

In ciie fare ordeal the defendant is required to walk at an even 

ace across seven circles of 16 aiigulas in diameter and separated 

y an equal distance, carrying in his hand a piece of iron of 60 
palas in weight, made red-hot. The number of circles is given 
as eight and nine hy Narada and Pitamaha respectively, but m 
each case the defendant stands in the first, and in the second 
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case he drops the ball in the last.i The hands are marked before 
the ceremony to show any abrasions, and, before the iron is 
placed on them, seven leaves of the fi^-tree are put on, and, 
according sami and auTvd leaves, 

and curds Ji I ■ . !.■'»■! •nination show no sign of 
burning, the ''-de-.’ *= r. cf innocence. Before the iron is 
n’a^'^'d m •' ('<’ - ' ■ ■ ^ the judge addressee a prayer to 

i.ic todr,- lie the case. If the defendant drops the iron, the 
test must be repeated. 

Ic VQf]i'irnr\ fr p^UngC UUdef 

, ■ . ( 1 " I- ■ . • L,i‘. the water, 

.1 \ ‘ ■ ri ’I* ‘'i“S an arrow 

- -/ ■ ■ 'i- ;!,■ [ .. . ‘T .1 ■’r- . P' s- r*- leal, which 

was obviously a very severe one m its simplest form as it appears 
ir .’1 ■- r-'d-rf-^ l-crs hrt^r r-^“ 

Narada ■ « 'a- t a i. • i.- i o ‘ - >•* 

DOW of f 1 -» i_' * . ' . ' ' ‘ ! ' ‘■i ■ : 1 ri ir. , 1 - ‘■ 

to be chosen, and that two men are to be used, one to go to it 
and one to return. A further refinement noted by Narada makes 
the distance one of 223 ft , while Kat^ ajana allow s the inroceiK e 
of the defendant to he recognized although the top ot h s head 
may be seen above the water beiore the return of the runner 
In this case the prayer is addressed to the ivater before the 
defendant enters it. 

The ordeal by poison consists in the administration of seven 
o* '^’■0 r». ' ■''•'i * rT’' 7'* uVi't fro*"! ITI’nV.va '^r 

» I’li !l b( ‘ n. ' '1 '/, r' ■ a .. ■ I- ■ •( 

i'l dL - -u ‘d n i‘<‘ *01 It"'- -e d* • \ r '<* ;<i, a* » ■- 

a- 1 . 1 - ! .f 1 -■ A 1 r,' ? _'■ ' ■ r I L T* c.-. N , 

ill g.'o- th» r I ’ I ' ! .. 't i” ■ I 

untoward symptoms to the period occupiea oy bUu hand-claps, 
and then allows the use of antidotes. In this case the prayer is 
addressed to the poison itself. 

The ordeal by sacred libation consists in drinking three 
mouthful’ of water m v.’h'ch images either of dread deities or of 
lI'.o nail’’ ’peo , ’ (h 'i\ r ,a\ ( ’ t n bathed 7 ho test of innocence 
i-lnc'roenommiheio lo.vii g7,11,(r‘il daa « from any calamity 
SiiOii n- fire, death or km. or puni’hinent b> the king, 

the Kittf r provi'-son aftonli'sg co>s-<!de’-iU)le lOom for unfair treat- 
nie"'. of tiie accused, whici* se'iuis lo he avoided bj Byhaspati 
a.ul P.r imha, wno omit thj‘- detail. In place of a prayer the 
accused denies the charge formally. 

The rice ordeal consists in chewing a number of unhusked 
rice-grains mixed with water in which an image of the sun has 
been bathed. The accused states the charge and faces east, t e, 
towards the sun, as he eats ; injury to the gums, the appearance 
of blood when he spits out the grams on a leaf, or tremblmg is a 
proof of guilt. 

The ordeal by the hot piece of gold consists in taking out 
a hot piece of gold or a signet-ring from a pot of boiling ^rai, 
or ghi and oil, with the thumb and forefinger; innocence is 
proved by absence of injiiri to the finger, and the prayer is 
addressed to the boiling bquid. 

In the ploughshare ordecd a piece of iron, twelve palas in 
weight, j'urj'’' d I'lloa ploDir - iC’‘o, and r. adc led-lioi , the h-ef 
must 1’C‘k i: v :rh •p-' lo^gjc, .do i*- ,irq utted it t escapes ii\ iry 

In the ordra’i b’. dna'^nn .nd images of thc-.e iCo 

jiowcrsart paiPted on ”hi'c arc d.i } wor-nijip.il ard 

then wrapped in balls of earth and placed in a jar, from which 
the defendant must draw one. If he draws the dharma lot, 
then he is to be honoured by the assessors before whom the trial 
talms pVoc, just .a« :n the ''age of the five main ordeals Narada 
pre.- : oc-» rha', if the dticudant is successful, he is to receive a 
h i:n 0 -' a'- a regard — from what source is not clear, 

4. In non-juristic literature, — Tlie evidence of 
fcbe jurists is supported by the occasional references 
to ordeals found in other portions of the literature. 
Thus in the Mahabharata (iii. 134. 27 ff.), which is 
parallel in time with Manu, we hear of a man 
proving an assertion by entering the water, and a 
nre ordeal seems also to be referred to in Sita’s 
vindication of herself in the Mdmdyaria (vi. 116), 
but only in the vague sense of the ordeal as found 
in Manu. It is in harmony with this that the 
ordeals play no part in the Artha Sdstra, which 
may ^ belong to the period before the Christian era. 
On the other hand, in act ix. of the Mrehchha^tiM 
we find a criminal trial conducted upon the model 
laid down by Narada and Brhaspati, and decided 
by evidence, while the condemn^ man alludes to 
the four ordeals of fire, water, poison, and the 
balance. The Famhatantra (i, 403) expresses the 
rule of the SmrtiSy which prefer documents to 
witnesses and witnesses to ordeals as a means of 
proof. Hiuen Tsiang (7th cent. ) mentions the fire, 
water, poison, and balance ordeals, but his account 
of the poison and water ordeals differs considerably ; 
in the latter the process adopted v^as to fling into 

1 The number 7 is here the primitive number, and this fact 
tells against a historical connexion with the 9 in Teutonic ordeals 
<K. Wemhold, Die mystische Neunzahl h&i den Deutschen, Berlin. 
1S97, p. 53). 

2 A. B. Keith, JJtAS, 1916, p. 137. 


water the man tied in one sack and a stone tied in 
another, and innocence could be proved only by 
the man sinking and the stone floating. Suleiinan 
(A.D. 851) mentions tlie fire ordeal and that with 
boiling fluid. Al-Biruni (11th cent.) has a full 
account {Indian tr. E. Sachau, London, 1888, ii. 
159 f.); he states the preference for documentary 

roof, then the use of witnesses, failing whom 

ivine tests are resorted to. The defendant must 
normally swear, but he may also tender an. oath to 
the suitor, and the form of test ranges from the 
oath to the ordeal in the narrower sense of the 
\vord. The first ordeal is that by fire, the second 
that by water, in which the proof of innocence is 
afforded by the accused escaping drowning when 
thrown into a deep well or a deep and rapid river. 
The third is the drinking of holy watei , guUt being- 
proved by the vomiting of blood. I'ln* fouiili is 
the balance, innocence being proved by increase 
of weight, not decrease. The fifth and sixth are 
the ordeals of the hot piece of gold and the fire in 
the usual forms. It is clear that the local practice 
varied ; thus the Smrtichandrikd (c. A.D. 1200) 
states that the water and the poison 01 deals were 
obsolete at that time, but this statement can have 
applied only to the school of lawyers in whose 
circles that work was produced. Right down to 
the introduction of the rule of British law which 
forbids ordeals, there is abundant evidence in India 
of the practice of many difterent ordeals. Thus 
'All Ibrahim Khan gives as practised at his own 
time, ostensibly in accordance with older texts, 
variants of the ploughshare and poison ordeals. 
As tests of witches we hear of the use of the ordeal 
of handling hot balls, the walking over hot coals 
and heated ploughshares, the throwing into water, 

! the test by tying a bag of cayenne pe])per over the 
I head (if it failed to suffocate, guilt was held to be 
proved), and the rubbing of the eyes with capsicum 
I (failure to shed tears was thought to establish 
innocence). 

Litbratueb.-- F or the Vedic penod see H. Zimmer, Alt- 
indisch.es Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 183 f. ; M. Bloomfield, JAOS 
xiu. [1887] p. cxxi ff. ; A. Weber, Indische Studien^ Berlin, 
1850-08, ix [1865] 4if , x. [1868] 73 f. ; R. Pischel and K. F. 
Geldner. V'^dthche Stndun, Stutt^rt, 1888-1901, li. [1892] 159 ; 
A. A Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 
1912, i. 364 f The passages of Manu, Visnu, Narada, and 
Brhaspati dealing iMth ordeals are translated by G. Biihler and 
J. Jolly in SBE \xv. [1386], vu. [ISSO], and xxxih [1839] Of 
the accounts of ordeals in the later juristic literature the most 
important are tho’e m the Mital^ard (c a d. 1100), a com- 
mencarv on the Yajhaialkya Smrti, in the SrnvtichandHkd ot 
Devappabnattd, in the Diiyatattia of Raghunandana (c, a d. 
1600), and in the Vii amitrodaya of Mitraraiiia (c. a.d. 1700) 
Of modern accounts the most important are those of A. F. 
Stenzler, ZDMG ix. [1855] 661-682, E. Schlagmtweit, Die 
Gottesurtkeile der Indier, Munich, 1866, and J. Jolly, Recht 
und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 144-146. The question of the 
connexion of Indian and other Indo-European ordeals is dis- 
cussed by A. Kaegi, Alter und Herkunjt des germamsahen 
Gottesurtheils, Zurich, 1887, and E. W. Hopkins, Religions of 
India, London, 1896, pp. 275-279. The modern witch ordeafs 
mentioned are given by W. Crooke, PR®, do. 1896, ii. 271 f. 

A. B. Keith. 

ORDEAL (Iranian). — At what period in the 
history of Ixan the practice of the ordeal originated 
we have no means of determining. Tradition, as 
reflected in the legendary portion of Firdausi’s 
Shdhndmak,^ assigns to that custom a vogue in 
very remote antiquity. The innocence and purity 
of Siyavush, or Siyavakhsh, son of Kaika’us, the 
second in the line of the so-called Kaianian kings, 
could be vindicated only by the use of the fire 
ordeal, to which he elected to submit himself. 
Two colossal walls of wood* were erected at just 

1 Ed. T. Macan, Calcutta, 1829, i. 396-398 , tr. A. G. and E. 
Warner, London, 1905 ff., ii 218 ff. 

®Par8i tradition associated the scene of this ordeal with 
Abarquh, or Abarguh, a cii\ situated about SO miles bouth-west 
of Yezd, where Ibn Hankal and Yaqut saj- that there existed 
extensive heaps or a large hill of ashes, and botn regard tins 
phenomenon as connected not with Muhammadan but with 
Parsi history (Yaqut, Geographisches Worterhuch, ed. F.Wusten- 
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such a distance apart as would barely allow a ' 
horseman to pass between them. Siyavush, how- < 
ever, emerged from between the flaming walls ] 
without scar or burn, thereby placing his honour ] 
beyond cavil, while his slanderess, Sudabeh, had J 
not Siyavush magnanimously interceded for her, ^ 
would have been put to death. 

1. Sources. — The existing portions of the Avesta j 
contain few allusions to ordeals ; and the passages , 
usually so interpreted ( Ys xxxi. 3, xliii. 4, li. 9 ^ 
[SEE xxxi. (1887) 41, 100, 181 f.] ; Vend, iv, 46, 54 1 
[SBE iv,2 (1895) 46, 48 f.]), with, perhaps, the I 
exception of Vendidadj iv. 46, 54, are not suffi- < 
ciently explicit to render beyond doubt a reference 
to an ordeal as essential to their right understand- < 
ing (but see below). If, therefore, we had formed i 
our ideas of the place of the ordeal in the legal and ; 
religious life of the Iranians from the meagre and - 
somewhat ambiguous references to that rite in i 
the existing parts of the Zoroastrian scriptures, . 
we should have erred grievously. It is to Pahlavi 
literature that we owe our knowledge of the very j 
extensive and important use of the ordeal in early 
and later Iranian times. The Pahlavi Dlnhart has j 
preserved a brief account of the contents of the 
lost nasJcs of the Avesta, and, although details are, 
unfortunately, wanting, we are thus able, in a 
measuie, to form a conception of the prevalence 
and the elaborate development of ordeals and , 
thexr ceremonies in Avestan times. The Ddtistdn^ 
i’Dlnlk^ Shdyast la-Shdyast^ and Zdt-Sparam also 
materially supplement our knowledge. 

2. Origin and history.— The institution of the 
ordeal is attributed to Zoroaster in the Dinkart 
(vn. V. 4-6 iSBE xlvii. (1897) 74 f.]) ; 

‘And one marvel is the provision, by ZaratUsht, of the 
achievement of the ordeal, that indicator of the acquitted and 
incriminated ... of which it is said in revelation there are 
about thirty*three kinds. These, too, the disciples of Zara- 
tfisht kept in use, after that time, until the collapse of the 
monarchy of Iriln.^ i 

Whether that statement represents historical fact 
or not cannot, of course, he dejiuitely ascertained.* 
That the ordeal in some of its forms was practised 
in the Prophet’s time and by him has much j^roh- 
ability. And the veneration with which it is 
spoken of in so many of the references to it is due, 
perhaps, only in a lesser degree to the belief in its 
mstitution and use by Zoroaster than to its being 
the instrument of a divine communication. 

3. Purposes and functions.— The general purpose 
of the ordeal, properly so called, was to discover 
guilt and innocence where other evidence was 
absent or insufiScient. It was an invocation to 
God to judge and reveal His decision where human 
knowledge failed. Hence the appropriate and 
descriptive character of the German term Gottes- 
urtheil for this rite. 

But among the Iranians, at least, the ordeal had 
another, though kindred, function. It served as a | 
test not merely of the innocence or guilt of a 
person, but of the truth or falsity of a religious 
system or a religious movement together with the 
veraciousness of the apostle or leader of such a 
religion. Its function in Zoroastrianism was 
identical with that of miracles for the Christian 
and Jewish religions and of the munzdt in Muham- 
madanism. In the Zdt’Sparam Zoroaster is re- 
presented as undergoing a form of the fire ordeal 
with this purpose ; 

‘The archangels exhibited three kinds of achievement [or 
ordeal] for the religion ; first, by means of fires, and ZaiatCisht 
walked three steps on them, with the words, “good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds,” and was not burnt ’ (xxi. 24 [SBJE 
xlvii. 168 f.]). 


ield, Leipzig, 186G, i 86, F. Spiegel, Erdn. AltcitkiimskuJide, 
do. 1871-78, i 96, 598 ; A. V. W, Jackson, Persia Past and 
Pme/iL New York and London, 1906, p. 3411). 

1 Cf. bink, VII. vii. 2 (^SBE xlvn. 82). 

2 See Jackson, JZoroaatert New York and London, 1898, p. 97. 


The Dinkart exemplifies the performance of the 
ordeal of molten metal for the same end by a 
reference to the deed of Aturpat, son of Mahras- 
pand, under the Sasanian king Sliahpuhr ll. (A.D. 
309-379), when the Zoioastrian faith was in conflict 
with the Manichsean heresy. 

‘ These, too [i.e. the ordeals], the disciples of Zaratfisht kept 
in use, after that time . . . and the custom of one of them is 
that of pouring melted metal on the breast, as in the achieve- 
ment of the vf"'' o* 

whose preser. ' , ( U ' * ^ i. 1 . - 

in the world; < «. • .1 - 1 > j ■ 

wonder, this is also said, on the same subject, in the good 
t'rat cf many, when they behold that rite of 

or<-u.'i], 11 CO n ij «>(.•, ' 1.. wicked’ (vii v. 6 [SBE xlvu 74 f.]). 

4. Forms. — The Dinkart, as already mentioned, 
states that revelation (meaning thereby, no doubt, 
the Avesta) recognized about 33 kinds ( vii. v. 4 f ). 

If so many were in use at any period, only com- 
paratively few of that number are mentioned in 
any documents. There would seem to have been a 
general classification into hot and cold ordeals. 
According to the Shdyast la- Shdyast ^ (xiii. 17 
ISBE v. (1880) 360]), there were six hot ordeals. 
Fire itself would, naturally, constitute at least one, 
and, in vaiious forms, possibly more than one of 
the six. The instance, already referred to, in 
which Zoroaster is described as walking on fires, 
would seem to indicate that such a form involved 
bodily contact with that element* — its sacred 
character notwithstanding. On the other hand, 
if we accept a reference to an ordeal, so called, as 
implicit in xxxL 3, no physical contact is 
presupposed. The revelation, or ‘decision’ be- 
tween the ‘disputants,’ for which the prophet 
prays, was evidently expected by the discernment, 
through the spirit, of the form or colour or some 
other visible feature of the sacred fire. In tlie 
strict and narrower sense of the term the^ process 
was not a case of ordeal ; it was rather an instance 
of divination, the ordeal being leally a species of 
divination (see also art. Divination [Vedic], vol. 
iv. p. 829). But in the Pahlavi books the name 
‘ ordeal * (varlh) is applied to both indiscriminately. 
The sacred twig, or barsom, ordeal {baresmok 
varih), mentioned more than once in these books, 
belongs to the same category (see Dink. VIIL 
xxxviii. [SBE XXX vii. 121 ft.]). Whether we 
should deduce from the passage, ‘ The Gdtkds for 
an ordeal of the spiritual existence ’ [ib. IX, xvii. 8), 
that those hymns had a simih'v function it is 
impossible to determine. It may be nothing 
more than a metaphorical expression. The whole 
passage is obscure. 

The clearest and most explicit reference to an 
ordeal in the existing portions of the Avesta is to 
another of the heat ordeals, namely, boiling water, 

‘Before the boiling water publicly pirpaied, 0 
Zarathushtra I let no one make bold to dcnv hav’ig r(v‘ci,od 
[from his neighbour] the ox or the ganiiorit in his pui-si "U"’- 
... Down ihcre the pain for his deed si .1 ot: :.■> I'ic vl a- .iny 
; in this world: to wit, the deed of a man, hriowr.i-’v hinir, 
confronts the hnmbtoued, golden, iruih-knowmg water witnau 
appeal untoRashnu and a he unto Mithra’ [Vend iv. 46, 64 
[SBE 46, 48 f]) 

The water employed for this ordeal contained 
incense, brimstone, and molten gold. The formula 
recited at the performance of this rite vas as 
follows . 

‘Before the Amshaspand Bahman, before the Amshaspand 
Ardibe’iesht here l.crhted up . . I swear that I have nothing 
of wnat is tnine, N'. son of N , neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass, nor clothes, nor any of the things created by Ormazd* 
(SBE IV. 49, note 2). 

Among the cold ordeals, one of the most fre- 
quently resorted to would appear to be that by 
' poison. From the illustration in which the 
Ddtistdn4-Dmlk (xxxvii. 74 [SBE xviii, (1882) 102, 

, 1 That work also claims to incorporate much material from 

! lost nasks of the Avesta. See M. Haug, Essays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and JReligvm of the Parsis^, London^ 
1907j p. 106. 

2 But see Dink. vm. xx. 42 (SBE xxxvii. [1892] 69). 
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and note, p, 102 f.]) refers to this ordeal, it would 
appear that the two litigants chose each a particu- 
lar kind of poison, and each took or was supposed 
to take his own and his opponent’s poison. ^ Fre- 
quently, however, a dishonest litigant substituted 
an innocent powder for his own poison. But 
nemesis always followed, since he could not avoid 
taking his opponent’s. The more cautious litigant 
took his opponent’s poison, but trusted to being 
able to diagnose the nature of that poison, and 
then selected as his own one that was its antidote, 
and thus himself survived. 

Associated with the ordeal of walking on fires 
and that of pouring molten metal on the bosom, 
and devoted to the same purpose, was the surgical 
ordeal : 

‘ Cutting with a knife and the vital parts becoming visible . . . 
with a flowing forth of blood j and, afier the hands had been 
rubbed over it, it became healed’ (Zdt^Sparam, xxi. 26 [SEE 
xlvii. 159]) . , , T 

One further aspect under which the Iranians 
practised ordeal was that of excessive eating 
{paHrU’Jchilrdnd), The Binkartf detailing the 
contents of the NlJcdduTrt Nctsk, attributes to it 
the efficacy of causing escape from distress by 
bailiffs (VIII. xx. 33). 

5. Regulations governing performance of 
ordeals.— The choice of, and preparation for, as 
well as the actual perfoimance of, an ordeal were 
subject to very detailed and carefully systema- 
tized rules, embodied mainly, it would appear, in 
the Sakddiim and NlJcddum^ Nashs (see Shdyast 
la-Shdyast, x. 25), Scarcely any of the rules them- 
selves, but only an enumeration of the points upon 
which regulations existed, are given in the Pahlavi 
analyses of those nashs. As regards the choice of 
the ordeal, several questions -would emerge— among 
them, probably always, whether the ordeal was to 
be severe or one that -was not severe (Dink. vili. 
xxxviii. 04). Whether the rank of the subject 
influenced that decision in Iran, as was the case 
elsewhere (see art. Divination [Vedic]), we have 
but little if any documentary evidence upon wffiich 
to base any conclusion. The Dlnhart speaks of an 
ordeal that was ‘not that for their own station, 
but that for the station of others’ (viii. xx. 12 
{SEE XXX vii. 55]). But that passage admits of 
various interpretations. 

The priest or righteous man presided over the 
performance and acted as judge of the outcome of 
the ordeal (ih. 56, 67). Attendants had their pre- 
scribed functions, probably to attend to the various 
appliances (ih. 16). In the case of the ordeal by 
fire, wood of a particular character was prescribed 
and used after special preparation (ih. 41). 

References to certain rules— such, e.q., as those 
for protecting the limbs during ordeal (ib, 14) — 
shed some light on the extent to which, after all, 
the system of ordeals was really believed in as an 
instrument of divine revelation. 

6. The ordeal in relation to eschatology. — The 
authors of the Avesta (F«9. xliii. 4, li. 9), and the 
followers of the ‘ good religion ’ generally, evidently 
believed that Ahura Mstzda would bring his mighty 
work to its final consummation by a great ordeal 
by fire and molten metal (ayah hhshusta) through 
^^hieh the righteous and the wicked were destined 
to pass, and which was to act as the great sifter and 
final separator of true believers from those who had 
lefused to believe (see Bimdahishn, xxx. 20 {SEE 
V. 126]; A. V. W. Jackson, in FAOSt Oct. 1890, 
pp. 58-61 ; J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism^ 
London, 1913, p. 158, note 1). 

Literatueb.-— T o the works referred to in the course of the 
article it remains to add W. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern 
Iranians in Ancient Tiynes, tr Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, 
Ix>ndon, 1885-86, pp. 43-45. E. Ed WARDS. 


1 The Huspdram and Bahd Sasks also had references to 
ordeals 


ORDEAL (Malagasy). — The custom of judicial 
trials or judgments of God, i.e. ordeals, was wide- 
spread throughout the island of Madagascar down 
to the time of its conquest by France ; it took the 
place of inquiry and tiial in criminal matters. 

Whenever a person was accused of a crime in 
Madagascar (murder, theft, and especially witch- 
craft), and had not been taken tn flagrante delicto 
— which was usually the case with pretended 
sorcerers, to whom were attributed illnesses, mis- 
fortunes of all kinds, and even death — recourse 
was had to the ordeal. Among certain tribes — 
e.y., the Merina — all the slaves employed in the 
interior of the palace, before being allowed to exer- 
cise their respective functions, had to submit to it 
in order to show if they had any evil intentions or 
if they were sorcerers, and, down to the time of 
Radama II., princes and persons of high rank took 
the same precautions with regard to their cooks ; 
otherwise they would not have touched the food 
served to them. 

The ‘ guilty ’ were always put to death by being 
beaten with sticks and stones, for the shedding of 
a sorcerer’s blood — impure blood, which was sup- 
posed to defile the earth — was avoided, and, as a 
rule, his body was not buried, hut given as food to 
the dogs and wild animals ; it was imperative that 
no part of him should remain on this earth, that he 
should be completely annihilated, and that even 
his manes might not come in contact with those of 
honest men. Not only were his belongings con- 
fiscated and divided among the chief of the country, 
the magistrate, and the accuser, but often his 
wives and children were regarded as participants 
in his ‘ crime ’ and were sold as slaves ; they, how- 
ever, and his near relatives, had to abjure all com- 
plicity with the criminal. On the other hand, an 
indemnity was paid by the accuser to the one who 
came forth victorious from the ordeal. 

Ordeals by poison, by boiling water or red-hot 
iron, by wild animals (crocodiles), as well as by 
sacred food or water, were in use in Madagascai 
until the year 1895. The earliest inhabitants men- 
tioned in history — the Vazimha — did not make 
use of ordeals, as we know not only from traditions 
in Imerina, but also from the stories of those who 
still inhabit the Menabd ; but, since the 17th cent, 
at least, they have been in use throughout the whole 
island, although all the tiibes did not have recourse 
to the same ones. They seem to be due in the 
east, north, and west, and afterwards in Imerina, 
to the Jewish immigrants who came from Yemen 
long ago, and in the south to the Arabs who have 
come to settle in those districts since the 16th 
century. To the former are due the ordeal by 
poison, by the tanghin^ which is similar to the 
bitter waters of the Jews, and which was practised 
in the north and the centre, and to the latter those 
by red-hot iron, boiling water, and crocodiles, 
which were practised in the south. 

Until recent years the Malagasy believed in the 
infallibility of these tests, which they applied to 
all crimes and to all classes of individuals ; 
innocent persons themselves often requested to be 
subjected to them when they felt that they were 
being suspected. They were applied sometimes to 
isolated persons, sometimes to groups, villages, or 
even whole cantons. 

1. Ordeal by poison [tanghin or Msompa ; north 
of 20"* S. lat.). — (a) The tanghin (Tanghinia veneni- 
fera) is a beautiful tree of the family of Apocy- 
nacece, which grows abundantly in the wooded 
parts of the east and north ; its fruit, which is of 
a yeUoivish colour and the size of a small peach, 
forms towards the middle of November and is ripe 
at the end of December ; in the middle of a soft 
greyish pulp, which has a bitter, disagreeable taste, 
it contains a woody nut, with a rough surface ; 
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inside the nut is a highly poisonous kernel, which 
changes in colour, when ripening, from Avhite to a 
brownish-red ; the red kernels are the most 
poisonous. The poison, whether inoculated under 
the skin or introduced into the stomach, produces 
the same effects, only not so quickly in the latter 
case ; it stops the movements of the heart and is a 
general convulsant ; the symptoms are consideiable 
difficulty in breathing, uneasiness, nausea, and 
vomiting, increasing weakness, without convul- 
sions or cries, but with some moaning ; death is due 
to paralysis of the heart. The tanghiriy which in 
large doses is a very violent poison, in small doses 
acts as a powerful emetic; the riper the kernel, 
and the nearer it is scraped to the germ, the 
greater is its toxicity. The mpanozon'doha (lit. 

‘ he who administers ’) had therefore every facility 
for grading the dose of the poison according to his 
interests. 

On the east coast, when a person was accused or 
even merely suspected of witchcraft, he was called 
upon to undergo the tanghin test : the kernel of a 
fruit gathered on the ground, and therefore very 
poisonous, was simply rubbed on a stone, over 
which a little water was then poured ; this the 
accused drank, and his death decided his guilt. 
The wife and children of the guilty man became 
the slaves of the accuser. In the north-west, 
among certain tribes — the Bezanozano, the Saka- 
lava, and the Antankarana — the tanghinwfis, given 
to young chickens when a stranger arrived in order 
to find out whether he had good or bad intentions, 
and whether it was wise to form a connexion with 
him. 

The tanghin ordeal was brought, as was said 
above, by the colonists who came from Yemen. 
During the reign of the third king of Javanese 
origin, Andrian jaka (1640-65), the chief, Andrian- 
entoarivo, who had got some tanghin nuts from 
Eavo, a Sakalava king of the north-west, introduced 
it among the Vonizongo, whence it spread through- 
out the remainder of Tmerina in the reign of 
Andriamasinavalona (1696-1740). 

After making sure of the efficacy of the * drink,’ 
as they called it, by making a chicken {mamono 
sotry) swallow some of the gratings of the tanghin 
kernel, they put some of it into a sosoa (‘rice- 
soup ’), which the accused person ate ; if he fell 
ill, he was declared guilty, and if he vomited, 
without any other discomfort, he was declared 
innocent. 

The grandson of Andriamasinavalona, Andriam- 
belomasina (1755-76), introduced modifications 
into this practice— notably that the accused had 
to swallow three pieces, the size of a finger, of the 
skin of an aroidea, the songo ; if he vomited the 
three pieces, he was declared innocent ; if not, he 
was recognized as guilty, and was put to death. 
Under Andrianarapoinimerina (1787-1810)^ these 
were replaced by three fragments of the skin of a 
hen, each two centimetres square, and for the rice- 
water {v'ano'in-hary) they substituted the ranon- \ 
koha (‘ flour-soup ’) ; it was also in the reign of this 
king that in lawsuits and disputes the tanghin 
was given to dogs or fowls. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent, the cir- 
cumstances connected with the ceremony of the ad- 
ministration of tanghin have changed very little ; 
they were always marked by great solemnity. 

The men who were present did not wear sadiJpa (Malagasy 
breeches), and the women had bare shoulders, the lamba being 
fastened under the arms ; the magistrate went to the person 
who was denounced as a sorcerer or a rebel, and arrest^ him 
wherever he was, saying to him : ‘ SarobOibay I ^ (‘ Alas ! I am 
very sorry [to arrest you, but it is the king's command']), and 
the tanghin was administered on the spot. The test took place 
during the day, but the house was hermetically closed in order 
that the darlmess might be complete ; a candle was lit, and 
there were brought a calabash full of water which had been put 
undei ground during the night, * not having seen the sun/ two 


chickens, which had to undergo the preliminary test to find out 
the toxicity of the poison, a hen, which was killed in order to 
get the three pieces of skin, and a tandt oho (‘ fishing-net '), in 
which the suspect was to vomit. The accuser had then to 
swear that he was not accusing for the purpose of harming an 
enemy, but that he was teUing the truth. Then two tanghin 
kernels were taken, and, m order to make sure of the uniformity 
of the poison, a half of each of them was rubbed on a stone or 
on a sort of rasp moistened with a little juice taken from the 
trunk of a young plantain during the repetition of cabalistic 
words. T’"'' o-or»ect b"d f to swallow a little nee ; then the 
officiant, p i ' ' j . r .i A r. ■ >( accused’s head, addressed an 

"-he tanghin, beginning with the words . ‘Listen, 

’ ’Be attentive 1 Manamango ! You are only 

a simple seed, quite round, without eyes, and yet you see 
clearly, without ears and you hear, without a mouth and you 
speak I By means of you God shows us his wishes ' ’ They 
watched the suspect to see the effect of the tanghin, or gave 
him a drink of nce-water, and what he vomited was carefully 
caught m the basket in order to see if he put up the three pieces 
of skin, which had not only to be thrown up, but to be 
untouched, neither chewed nor rolled. Neither must he, in his 
efforts to vomit, fall with his head to the south— which was an 
‘evident’ proof that he was a sorcerer. When his guilt was 
declared, his relatives, who had all been present at the test, 
retired, showing all the horror with which he inspired them 
from that time. 

The number of victims to the tanghin is con- 
siderable, and difficult to estimate exactly. The 
popular belief is that one person in every five of 
those who take it dies. Now, during last century 
about one-tenth of the population of Madagascar 
were subjected to the test — which means the death 
of 40,000 to 50,000 individuals in a generation, i,e. 
1500 to 2000 every year. 

(5) In the west, in Menabe and further north, 
where the tanghin does not gro’w, the inhabitants 
used instead the root of the kisompavavy (lit. ‘ the 
female kisompa ’ [Menabea venenata^), which acted 
on the medullary nervous system ; only the 
members of a certain family had the right to 
gather it, and it was very carefully guarded in the 
house in which were kept thejinyy or relies of the 
dead Sakalava kings. 

The accused was led to the north of the enclosure of the king, 
and his aoly (‘ talismans’) were removed, his hair was untwisted, 
and made to stand on end, and he was placed on the ground , 
one of the great chiefs of the countiy lubbed a piece of the root 
mentioned on a flat stone, slightlj damp, in\ oking the ancestors 
of the king, the dead Maroseranana. When a sufficient dose of 
poison was rubbed dovn, another chief made some pellets of 
nee which had been cooked the previous niglit ; the patient 
swallowed them, and then la\ on his face and licked up and 
swallow'ed the poison paste on the stone. He was next led 
into one of the huts situated in the western part of the i illage, 
where fihetsa (‘soldiers’) kept him m sight, watching his 
movements— for he had not to scratch himself, to chase aw ay a 
fly with his hands, to rave, or to vomit, under pain of being 
instantly put to death by blows of akalo (‘drum-sticks ’), sticks, 
and stones. As a rule, the corpse w'as dragged outside the 
village, on the west side, and abandoned as food for the dogs 
and wild animals. 

2. Ordeals by red-hot iron, boiling wrater, or 
crocodiles. — These ordeals were sometimes prac- 
tised indifferently hy one and the same tribe, 
sometimes one or other of them was peculiar to a 
particular tribe. Before subjecting the accused to 
the test, the officiant always addressed a prayer to 
(^od to ask Him to make known the truth — a 
prayer which, except for the constant repetitions 
and redundancies in all Malagasy speeches, was 
always practically the same : 

‘Pay great attention, iron (or boiling water, or crocodile), 
listen carefully to w’hat I am going to say to you. Do not burn 
(or do not kill) wnthout reason. We have not caught the 
accused in the act ; we have only suspicions, but, if he is really 
a sorcerer, an assassin, a thief, may his ton^e be burned (or 
may his hand be scalded, or may the crocodiles devour him), 
let him die I But, 0 God of our fathers, if he is innocent, do not 
let him succumb, one, two, three, four, five, six times let him 
come forth triumphantly from this test, but the seventh, if he is 
guilty, may his tongue be burned (or may his hand be scalded, 
or may the crocodile devour him), and let him die.’ 

{a) In the ordeal by red-hot iron the iron w’as 
usually heated with w'ood of a special kind, during 
the prayer of the officiant, who afterwards touched 
the tongue Df the accused thiee times (Antamba- 
hoaka), four times (Mahafaly and Antaudroy), or 
seven times (Betsimisaraka of the south and the 
Antanosy), or else made him lick the iron once 
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( Antifiheranana and Betsileo), after a few scrapings 
of a royal hazomanitra (‘sacred wood’) had been 
put on it. 

(6) In the ordeal by boiling water the accused, 
as a rule, had, without burning his hand, to take a 
pebble out of a pot half -full of boiling water, into 
which had been thrown some cow -dung and a few 
tamarind leaves (if, during the preparations, two 
dogs fought, if a crow flew over the gathering, if a 
house in the village went on fire, if bad news was 
heard, or if the accused let the stone fall, he was 
at once declared guilty) ; he had afterwards to lay 
down the stone beside the royal hazomanitra and 
cover his hand for twenty-four hours, but during 
all that time he was watched so that he might not 
apply a remedy. If he then had blisters on his 
hand, he was declared guilty, 

(c) In the ordeal by crocodiles the accused was 
conducted to the bank of a river, which, after the 
necessary haiangue, he crossed twice ; if he came 
out of this test unharmed his accusers usually paid 
him as indemnity two oxen, then two others, one 
for the chief and one for the magistrate. 

Litbeature — J. Chatin, Reeherches pour servir d rhist. 
botanique, chimique et physioloqique du tangmn de Madagaseary 
Paris, 1873 ; H. H. Cousins, ‘Tanghin or the Poison Ordeal of 
Madagascar,’ Antandnarivo Annualy 1S96, pp. 386-388; J. 
Sibree, ‘ A Malagasy Ordeal among the Tatsimo,* ib.. 1876, pp. 
65-71, The Great African Islandy Iiondon, 1880 ; A. and G. 
Grandidier, Hist physique, naturelle et politique de Mada- 
gascar, Pans, 1908-16, vol. iv (in the press) ; and for complete 
literature see G- Grandidier, mbhographie de Madagascar, do. 
1905-06, p. 882. G. GRANDIDIER. 

ORDEAL (Roman).— The nature of an ordeal 
has been explained above (p. 507), and all that is 
necessfijry here is to bring into line such vestiges of 
primitive ritual relating to ordeals as can be dis- 
covered in the Roman tmdition, and the legendary 
stories which appear to show that a system of 
ordeals was at one time familiar to the Italian 
peoples.^ Not only are the materials scanty, but 
the elucidation of them is the more difficult because 
Latin literature is so largely dependent upon 
Greek models that it constantly tends to repiesent 
as native what is actually of alien origin. This 
qualification must always be borne in mind, even 
where the evidence is not on the surface such as to 
awaken sus] deion. 

I. Fire ordeal. — One of the commonest forms of 
ordeal is that in which the guilt or innocence of an 
accused person IS tested by fire, i.e., according to 
his ability or failure to endure unscathed the con- 
tact either of the fire itself or of a substance such 
as iron made red-hot by fire. Vergil puts into the 
mouth of the Etruscan Axruns the statement that 
his countrymen, while worshipping Apollo on 
Mt. Soracte, were enabled, owing to the strength 
of their piety, to walk through the flames, bearing 
live embers {JSn. xi. 785 if. ). It is probable that 
Vergil is alluding to the survival of an ancient rite 
m which Apollo had succeeded to the place of 
honour previously occupied by Vediovis in his 
capacity of an under-world god (G. Wissowa, 
lUligion und Knltm der Jtdmer, Munich, 1902, p. 
191). Pliny {HN vii. 19) describes the immunity 
from the effects of fire as belonging to certain 
households known as Hirpi, who on riiat account 
were exempt from military and other State burdens. 
Y-axto {ap. Serv. in Verg. loc, cit,) ascribed their 
insensibility to the use of an ointment which they 
spread over the soles of their feet before exposing 
them to the fire. From Silius Italicus (v. 175 ff.) 
we get a clearer impression of the ritual: the 
celebrant was lequired to pass three times through 
the fire bearing offerings to the god, which, if 
successful, he deposited on the altar. One might 
guess that the aspirant to initiation in the order 
of the Hirpi, befoie securing his admission, made 
public celebration of his proficiency. 


The word hirpus signified ‘a wolf* in the Sabine dialect 
(Strabo, p. 250), and an aetiological explanation of the rite pre- 
served by Servius declares that wolves robbed the enota from the 
altar of I)’= .t r tbr’- they were pursued by the shepherds as 
far as a 1 o .. emitted pestilential vapours, that an 
epidemic followed, and that an oracle promised relief to the 
sufferers on condition that they imitated the wolves by living 
on plunder We infer that the wolf -priests, who, so far as their 
name is concerned, may be compared with the Luperci 
Quinctiales and Fabiani in Rome (Wissowa, p. 483, n. 6), were 
the human representatives of the malignant power hose anger 
it was essential to appease. 

A number of similar cases of walking through file 
fiom India, China, and elsewhere have been 
collected by Frazer {GB^, pt. vii., Balder the 
Beautiful, London, 1913, ii. 1-20), who concludes 
that the fire-walk was in its origin a form of purifi- 
cation, the flames being thought either to burn up 
or to repel the powers of evil (see also W. F. 
Otto, m Fauly-Wissowa, viii. 1934 f., and art. Fire- 
walking, vol. vi. p. 30). So far as the evidence 
goes, the Latin rite had not become an ordeal in 
the sense that its successful peiformance was used 
to establish the innocence of an accused person, 
and is therefore an incomplete parallel to the 
proceedings referred to by Sophocles {Ant, 264 ftL 
as quoted above, p. 52F). The case of Mucius 
Scaevola voluntarily thrusting his arm into the 
flame (Livy, ii. 12 f.) is essentially different; his 
purpose was nob to declare his innocence by 
immunity, but to prove his courage by suffering. 
Nor can we attach any importance to the state- 
ment of the scholiast on Soph. Ant,, loc. cit,, v.ho, 
in attributing the practice of touching molten iioii 
to the Romans of his own day, was apparently 
yaking of the Byzantine period (R. Hirzel, Der 
Eid, p. 199). It is j^robable theiefore that allusions 
to walking through fire as a type of extreme 
danger (Prop. i. 5. 5 ; Hor. Carm, ii. 1. 7) should 
he regarded as literary reproductions due to Greek 
influence. 

2. Other similar tests. — There are more definite 
traces of the employment of other tests similar to 
the fire ordeal. An isolated instance of what 
Grimm called the indicium offce is lecorded bj the 
Horatian commentator Acron (on Hor. Epist. i. 

10. 10). When slaves were suspected of thefc, 
they were taken to a priest, who gave to each ot 
them a crust of bread magically chugged. The 
culprit was discovered by the bread sticking in his 
throat. * To pour water into a sieve ’ was a pro- 
verbial image used to express futile labour (Plaut. 
Bseud. 102) ; yet it was said that Tuccia, a Vestal 
virgin charged with unchastity, had successfully 
cleared her character by the invocation of Vesta to 
become her witness by enabling her to draw water 
from the Tiber and convey it thence in a sieve to 
the temple of the goddess (Val. Max. viii. 1, abs. 
5 ; Pliny, HN xxviii. 12 ; Dion. Hal. Ant. Bom, 

11. 69). Another Vestal, ACrailia, 'who, while in 

charge of the sacred fire, had temporarily entrusted 
it to a novice, with the result that it became extin- 
guished, freed herself and the whole community 
from the suspicion of an undiscovered taint by 
submitting to the judgment of the goddess as a 
test of her purity. Although the altar was 
absolutely cold and not a spark remained among 
the ashes, a sudden flame at once broke out and 
spread itself over the linen girdle which the 
priestess had thrown on the slab (Dion. Hal. 
Ant, ii. €8). A similar story was current 

regarding Claudia Quinta, a Roman matron of 
blemished reputation, wdio successfully accom- 
plished the self-imposed task of drawing off from 
a sandbank in the Tiber the ship which had 
struck there when conveying to Rome the statue 
of the Great Mother (Ov. Fast, iv. 305 ff*.). Another 
chastity ordeal is recorded in connexion with a 
dragon’s cave in the precinct of the temple of 
Juno at Lavinium (iElian, Nat, An. xi. 16). On 
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stated occasions the priestesses entered the cave 
blindfolded, bearing a barley-cake to be consumed 
by the dragon. So long as they remained chaste, 
the sacred animal accepted their offering ; but, if 
it was sensible of pollution, the cake was left 
untouched, and was subsequently broken into 
small fragments and removed from the precinct by 
the ants which acted as cleansers. The guilty 
woman was then traced and punished. 

In some of these cases the offer immediately 
to submit to the test converts a protestation of 
innocence on oath into a trial by ordeal. For the 
test of an ordeal as contrasted with an oath lies 
exactly in the willingness of the swearer to invoke 
the immediate fulfilment of the curse (E. B. Tylor, 
in xx. 174% s.v. ‘Ordeal’; Hirzel, p. 211). 

An example of what is actually an oideal, though 
known as an oath, majjr be taken from the 
mysterious cult of the Palici in Sicily (Verg. JEt?. 
ix. 585). Their sanctuary contained a fountain 
which lose to the height of some 10 ft. and again 
subsided. Here a sacred oath might be taken, 
with the result that, when its terms were inscribed 
on a tablet and thrown into the water, the tablet 
would float, if the words of the oath were true, 
but, if they were false, it would sink, and the 
perjurer was consumed with fire (Steph. Byz. p- 
496, 14 ; [Arist.] Mir, Ausc. 58).^ The scantiness 
of the literary evidence suggests that the prac- 
tice of oi deals disappeared at a very early time, 
probably owing to the encouragement which the 
system offered to the fraudulent devices of the 
priests. According to the best authorities, there 
IS no trace of them to be found in the Roman 
criminal law, and the nearest approach to one was 
the custom of allowing a criminal who was thrown 
over the Tarpeian rock to go free if he escaped 
unhurt after the execution of his sentence (H. F. 
Hitzig, in ,Zum altesien Strafrecht der 
volJcer [Fragen zur BechtsvergUichung gesiellt von 
Th, Mommsen], Leipzig, 1905, p. 44). So far as 
private law is concerned, it has been conjectured 
that the oldest form of civil process (legis actio 
Sacramento) was the survival of an earlier ordeal 
(R. von Ihering, Scherz und Ernst in der Juris- 
prudenz^, Leipzig, 1891, p. 38511.). In general, 
however, the place of ordeals was taken by the 
oath in the case of citizens and the torture applied 
to extract the truth from slaves (W. Smith, Viet, 
of Gr. and Bom. Antiquities, London, 1890-91, 
ii. 852^). The exculpatory oath {iusiurandum in 
iure), if accepted by either party when proffered to 
him by his opponent, furnished a complete defence 
{exceptio lusiurandi) to any further proceedings on 
the same issue. In primitive jurisprudence oaths 
were of the highest importance, but in the developed 
system of the later republic and the early empire 
the challenge to an oath and its refusal had 
become so entirely^ the instruments of the pleader’s 
chicane]^ that Quintilian discusses {Inst. Or. v. 6) 
the various ways in which an orator should make 
use of them. 

3. Ordeal by battle.— The custom of ordeal by 
battle has left traces more easily recoraizable. 
We are informed that the Umbrians down to 
historical times were accustomed to submit their 
private disputes to decision by fighting in full 
armour, and that the disputant who succeeded in 
slaying his opponent was considered to have estab- 
lished the justice of his case (Nicol. Damasc. ap. 
Stob. Flor. X. 70 {FHG iii. 457]). This has been 
compared with the survival until recent times of 
the Vehmgericht in Westphalia and the blood-feud 
in the mountains of Corsica and Sardinia (H. 
Jordan, Kbnige im alien Italien, Berlin, 1887, 
p. 44 f.). That the same principle extended to 

1 The acscount of Polemo followed by Macrobius (v. 19. 21, 26 ff.) 
is more indefinite. 
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claims to office may be seen from the famous 
example of the Bex nemorensis at Nemi ; and the 
legends which tell of the violent deaths suffered by 
several of the Roman kings (Livy, i. 14, 48 ; Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Bom. iv. 38) have suggested that they 
habitually gained the throne by success in mortal 
combat {GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, 
li. 321). However this may be, there are not 
infrequent examples in early Roman history in 
which the decision of a quairel between two 
nations is made to depend upon the result of a 
single combat between champions selected from the 
armies of either side.^ The idea seems to be that 
the selection of champions who are equally matched 
or at any rate repi esentative of the power of the 
respective opponents leaves the issue to the decision 
of the gods, who, as it is believed, will awaid the 
victory to the just cause. ^ In the contest between 
iEneas and Turnus, which in its details clearly 
suggests that it was an ordeal by single combat 
between representatives of the Trojans and 
Rutulians, the judgment of heaven is figured by 
the balance in the liand^^ of Juppiter — an image 
borrowed by Vergil from Homer [jEn. xii. 725 tf.). 
Romulus, the legendary founder of the city of 
Rome, was challenged to single combat by Acron, 
the king of the Cfeninenses, and his pccess was 
the occasion of the earliest dedication of the 
spolia opima (Pint. Bom. 16). The desiie to pro- 
cure an equal arbitrament appears clearly in the 
arrangements made for the combat bet'vveen the 
Horatii and the Curiatii, who w'ere selected as 
equally matched in number, age, and strength (Livy, 
i. 23 f.). T. Manlius took up the challenge of a 
gigantic Gaul, who, when the opposing armies 
were ranged opposite to each other on either side 
of the Anio, offered to decide the issue by the 
result of a duel between himself and the bravest 
man on the Roman side. The Gaul was slain and 
Manlius earned his cognomen Torquatos from the 
collar which he stiipped from the neck of his fallen 
enemy {ih. vii. 9f.). On a later occasion of the 
same kind M. Valerius received the manifest 
favour of the gods in the appearance of the raven 
which, by settSng on his helmet, harassed and dis- 
comfited his adversary {ih. vii. 26). 

Literature. — Besides the references given throughout see 
K. H. Funkhanel, ‘Gottesurtheil bei Griechen und Komern,’ 
Philologus, ii. [1847] 386-402 ; R. Hirzel, Der Bid : ein Beitrag 
zu seiner Gesohichte, Leipzig, 1902, esp. pp. 182-220. 

A. C. Pearson. 

ORDEAL (Slavic). — Ordeal plays a part in 
the customs of almost all branches of the Slavic 
race, and of the Balkan Slavs e'^pecially. The 
attitude of Russia towards judicial combat and 
ordeal seems to show the influence of Scandinavian 
custom, and is therefoie less typical of Slavic 
mentality. 

Ordeal appears to have been known to the 
Czech peoples at an early day ; thus, in Bohemia 
in the early 11th cent., nnder Duke Brzetislas, 
the judicium Dei seems to he the only form 
of eridence in a case where proof was difficult, as 
in a charge of cruelty brought against a husband 
by a wife. In the early 14th cent, redaction of 
Bohemian law by Rosenberg (called rather un- 
warrantably Brava Zem6 CesM, or ‘ Law of the 
Czech Country,’ by A. Kucharski, A Iteste Denhmdler 
der slowenisclienBechte, Warsaw, 1838, pp. 227-335) 
ordeal has apparently disappeared, and its place 
has been taken by the system of compurgation. 
In a still later redaction of the same century, the 
Bad prava zemsMho, or Ordo judicii terree, the 

1 Good examples of single combats as applied in Germany 
and Spam to the settlement of public and pnvate quarrels are 
given by Tac. Germ. 10 and Livy, xxviii. 21. 4 ff. 

2 Of. Prop. iv. (v.) 6 . 51 f , Such is also the implication of the 
familiar Mars communis (Oic. ^ Oral. iii. 167). The decision 
in battle is given by a veritable judgment of God ; * tunc ea 
babenda fortune erit quam di dederinfc' (Livy, xxx. 30. 22). 
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chief test is the duel ; thus, in a charge of murder, 
a judicial combat could be ordered. It was con- 
ducted with great formality, and was attended 
with ceremonies peculiar to the Czechs ; the victor 
cut off the head of the vanquished, and placed it 
between the knees of the dead body ; he then laid 
two dollars on the body and departed, safe from 
pursuit by the avengers of blood (tit. 26 ; Ku- 
charski, op. cit. p. 436). Here too appears an- 
other peculiarity of Bohemian duelling customs ; a 
woman over eighteen years of age, or a widow, 
could claim to fight her own duel, and was indeed 
encouraged to do so, in preference to choosing a 
champion, lest the life of an innocent man might 
be endangered. Her adversary was handicapped 
by being made to stand in a pit up to the waist ; 
both man and woman were similarly equipped with 
sword and buckler (tit. 40 ; ib. p. 440). The peasant 
who, in fighting against a noble, had formerly been 
limited to a stick and small shield was now 
allowed to use sword and full-sized shield (tit. 37 ; 
ib. p. 440). Offences of damage done to harvests 
and gardens were once tested by ordeals of boiling 
\vater or red-hot iron; but now the iron ordeal 
was abolished, the redactor being of opinion that 
it had been instituted as a deterrent to the people 
rather than from any fear of God (tit. 53 ; ib. p. 
446). Polish custom of the 13th cent, under 
Boleslav v. was very similar to Bohemian as 
regards the duel, which was not obligatory, but 
could be claimed by an accuser unconvinced by 
the "witnesses. Ordeals of hot iron and of hot and 
cold water seem to have been merely alternatives 
to the duel. 

Among the South Slavs ordeal is varyingly 
found. Stephen, founder of the Hungarian 
monarchy early in the 11th cent., apparently did 
not know of it; but after the conversion of the 
Magyars it is w^ell established in the laws of the end 
of the same century (cf. I. de Batthyan, Leg. Eccles. 
Hmig.f Claudiopolis, 1785, i. 439, 454). It is un- 
known in the monuments of the 13th cent. ; the 
statute of Matthew of Slavonia (1273) knows oath 
and judicial combat, and that of Vmodol (1288) 
recognizes oath only. Serbian law, however, had 
full cognizance of ordeal, and the code of the 
emperor Stephen Dushan in the 14th cent, gave 
great prominence to it. Hot-water ordeal is held 
in such respect that a man convicted by means 
of it has no possibility of appeal or Justification 
(tit. 64 ; Kucharski, op. cit. p. 186). This was the 
test for any charge against a commoner, hut the 
oath was sufficient for a nobleman (tit. 78 ; ib. p. 
189). A man charged with theft had to carry hot 
iron from the door of the church to the altar ; this 
ordeal, formerly known as the pravod shelj^zo^ is 
now designated by a word of Turkish origin, 
mazijay and the hot- water ordeal {na mdon) is still 
practised in Serbia and Bosnia. 

The ordeal is known in Russian law, but never 
plays a very important part. The earliest written 
monuments, the treaties between Russia and 
Greece of the 10th cent., show no sign of ordeals, 
but use only the oath ; tliis may, hoAvever, be due 
to consideration for the Greeks, or to the lack of 
scope for such tests in treaties primarily commer- 
cial. The first Russian code, the Rtmkaia Pravda 
of Jaroslav in the Uth cent., reflects much of 
Scandinavian judicial ideas, but it is not until a 
12th cent, revision of it that ordeals by iron and 
water appear (tit. 28; cf. J. Esneaux, Hist. deRussie, 
Paris, 1830, i. 181). The first mention of the judi- 
cial duel is in treaties of the 12th cent, between the 
princes of Novgorod and the Germans, and it does 
not appear as fully regulated until the late 15th 
cent., in the Decree of Pskov. Ivan iii. attempted 
in his Oulogenia of 1497 to harmonize the old law 
uith the new influences which had come in from 


the Mongols, and more especially from Byzantium ; 
the result was that the judicial duel is secondary 
to oral and written testimony and to the oath as 
a means of proof, and is further robbed of its 
danger to life by being fought with a short club 
for sole weapon (cf. Rambaud, Hist, de la Russie, 
tr. L. B. Lang, London, 1879, i. 248). Judicial 
duel thus lessened in importance, but still persisted 
until the reign of Ivan the Terrible, when the new 
code of 1550, the Soudehniky completed the trans- 
formation from the tolerant native customs to a 
criminal code of the harshest severity. The atti- 
tude of the Russian Church, influenced by the 
Greek clergy, favoured this change, and may be 
contrasted with the early favour shown to ordeal 
by the Roman Church, the most striking instance 
ot which occurs in the 12th cent, and is reported 
by Helmold {Ghron. Slav. i. 24; Leibniz, Script., 
Hanover, 1710, ii. 608) ; when Bishop Geroldus con- 
verted the Slavs of Mecklenburg, he replaced their 
primitive belief in oath-taking by trees, stones, and 
fountain with the custom of oringing criminals to 
the priest for examination by red-hot iron or by 
the hot ploughshares. 

Litbratdbb. — A. Rambaud, Hist, de la Russie, Paris, 1878, 
tr. L. B. Lang, London, 1879 ; R. Dareste, Hist, du droit, 
Paris, 1889, chs. vii.-x. M. E. SEATON. 

ORDEAL (Teutonic). — like most primitive 
peoples, the Teutons were adherents of the prin- 
ciples of the ordeal, and it seems possible to trace 
certain distinguisMng characteristics of their men- 
tality in the forms of ordeal particularly affected 
by them ; thus the judicial duel was an attempt, by 
regularizing the blood-feud, to bring into play a 
rough and elementary kind of justice ; so too the 
corsned of the Anglo-Saxons displays in the con- 
ditions of the test their shrewd, though perhaps 
only instinctive, common sense. It is doubtful 
! whether the evidence on Teutonic ordeal throws 
any light on the two conflicting theories held on 
the origin of ordeal, the first and most generally 
accepted regarding it as an appeal to divine judg- 
ment, the second as *an intiusion of magic into 
a purely legal idea’ (cf. MI ii. 687, 690). If 
anything, the Teutonic evidence would appear 
to favour the religious origin, according to which 
divine aid is invoked in cases where man’s know- 
ledge is lackmg, his judgment at fault, or his 
means of procuring reliable testimony limited. 
The use of inanimate objects in revealing the 
divine decision would be ^ perfectly natural to 
people who had been familiarized by primitive 
belief and magic practices with the idea of super- 
normal qualities inherent in inanimate nature. 
As Hobhouse {Morals in Evolution^, London, 1915, 
ch. iii. § 9, p. 116) suggests, the practice of the oath 
probably preceded that of the ordeal ; but it did not 
carry conviction so forcibly, for its results were 
not immediately manifest; thus in early Scandi- 
navian law the oath is called ‘ man’s ordeal ’ in con- 
tradistinction to God’s ordeal, * and if a man first 
offer God’s ordeal, he shall have no right afterwards 
to man’s ordeal’ \Norges GamU L6ve, i. 389). 

There is very little actual evidence for Teutonic 
ordeal in pre-Christian times. Classical authorities 
throw little light upon it ; there is a cursory refer- 
ence in Velleius Paterculus {Hist. Rom. ii. 118) to 
the regulation by justice of disputes which the 
Germans formerly decided by arms. Tacitus 
{Germ. 10) does indeed describe a single combat, 
"hut its conditions are so different from that of the 
true ordeal that it must be regarded as a means 
of determining augury rather than justice. We 
can, however, assume the familiarity of the 
Teutonic peoples with ordeal from several circum- 
stances : first, the prevalence of similar forms of 
ordeal among various Indo - Germanic peoples, 
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which points to its being a ^neral Indo-Germanic 
institution (cf. Brunner, Deutsche BechfsgeschJ 
ii. 400). Certain customs and forms preserved in 
ordeals may indeed carry us back to gr^at antiquity; 
F. AV. {Collected Papers, Cambridge, 

1911, ii. 448 f.) points out that the use of wooden 
weapons in certain judicial duels may indicate an 
origin before the Iron Age. It is very noteworthy 
that the names for the various ordeals in the 
different vernaculars are entirely free from any 
Christian significance. Again, this assumption is 
supported by the fact that one of the earliest 
extant Teutonic laws, the first text of the Salic 
Law, Avhich was promulgated so soon after the 
introduction of Christianity among the Franks as 
to be practically unaffected by Christian belief, 
has two references to the ceneum, or trial by boil- 
ing water, references so casual and so devoid of 
detail as to presuppose great familiarity with the 
circumstance [Lex Salica, i. 52, ed. J. M. Pardessus, 
Paris, 1840, pp. 30, 313). The early propagandists 
of Christianity among the Teutons did their best 
to put down ordeal, as against the spirit of Christ- 
ian belief. Thus in the early 6th cent. Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, remonstrated with King Gundo- 
bad on the importance assumed by the judicial 
duel in the Burgundian laws. In the 9th cent. 
Agobaid, archbishop of Lyons, vrrote in vigorous 
protest against all forms of ordeal, and against the 
judicial duel in particular (cf. PL civ. 113-126, 251, 
254 B). Throughout the 9th and 10th centuries 
the ordeal was the subject of various condemna- 
tory papal decrees ; but the Church, unsuccessful 
in its early attempts, had been forced to adopt and 
adapt ordeal, and had done it so thoroughly that 
the lesser authorities proved reluctant to give it 
up, and disregarded the successive papal and epis- 
copal enactments against it (cf. Lea, Superstition 
and Force^y p. 355). The opposite point of view, 
that ordeals were not known to Germanic peoples, 
but were introduced bv the Church, is upneld by 
Karl von Amira (Paul, Grund, der germ, Pkil,^ 
vol. iii sect, ix, B, 7, pp. 218-220). 

The forms of ordeal vary slightly from one 
Teutonic people to another, although the chief 
kinds seem to have been Icnown to all. Those 
chiefly practised by the Scandinavians^ were the 
duel iji6lmgctnga)y the carrying of hot iron {jarn- 
bur^r), the walking on hot ploughshares (af skra 

S a)y and the passing under the turf-arch [ganga 
r ;jar'^armen). The fullest account of wager 
by battle occurs in Kormal^ Saga, 10, wheie the 
reference to the accompanying sacrifice of a steer 
and to the use of a ritual formula proves its 
religious significance, and the strictly regularized 
and safeguarded conditions of the fight testify to 
its legal validity (see Duelling). Saxo (v. 153) 
gives one enactment of the so-called Law of Frot^i : 

‘ Any quarrel whatsoever should be decided by the 
sword ’ ; but few of the many wagers by battle of 
which he speaks are strictly ordeals (see F. Y. 
Powell’s Introd. to 0. Elton’s tr., London, 1894, p 
38 f.), many being merely those trials of strength 
in winch the champions delighted. In the same way 
the alleged power of the berserks to bite steel, to 
swallow hot coals, and to go through fire (cf. Saxo, 
vii. 221) were probably confused in the popular mind 
with the corresponding ordeal-trials, although ex- 
hibited for no other purpose than proof of super- 
normal strength or endurance. The fight between 
Thdr and Oldfr Tryggvasonr at Bau'Ssey may per- 
haps be regarded as a trial of stiength, but also 
surely as a religious test, similar to Elijah’s test be- 
tween Baal and Jahweh (see Saga 6lafs KoniUngs 
Tryggvasonar, 15i0 \_F 0 rn 7 nanna Sogur, i.]). 

The carrying of hot iron appears as a religious 
ordeal in the famous story of Bishop Poppo and 
King Haraldr Gormssonr of Denmark, whom he 


converted to Christianity. There are many dis- 
crepancies in the various versions of the tale (cf. J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Bechtsalterthumer^, p. 576 f.), but 
one of the most trustworthy (Adam of Bremen, 
Gesta Hammahurg, ii. 33 ; Mon, Germ, Script, vii. 
318) represents the heathens as demanding the 
sign (*cum baibari suo more signum quaererent ’). 
Vigfusson, however, considers the ordeal by hot 
iron to have been introduced into Scandinavia from 
Germany with the advent of Christianity, and to 
have superseded the kOlmganga and the ganga undir 
ja'iiSarmen (R. Cleasby and G. Vigfusson, Icelandic- 
English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874, s.v. ^Bera’ A. 
hi. ). One interesting use of the ordeal by hot iron 
was to establish a claim to paternity, a use to 
which it was frequently put during the civil wars 
in Norway, in order to prove the pretensions of 
claimants to the throne ; thus in Sverris Saga, 59 
{Fornm, Sogur, viii. ), Eirikr carries red-hot iron sir 
til fadernisy i.e. to prove his claim to be the son 
of King Sigur^Jr. Sometimes the test of endurance 
was further complicated by the obligation of hull- 
ing the hot iron into a trough ^aced at a set 
distance ; the iron is variously spoken of as a bar 
(jarnsld) or as a kind of gauntlet (‘ferrum . . . 
in modum chirothecae ’). A variant form of the 
judicium ferri candenti was that of walking on hot 
ploughshares ; but tliis is found only rarely in 
Scandinavia ; it does occur, however, as a paternity 
test {Saga Sigur^ar Jdrsalafara, 47 [Fornm. Sogur, 
vii.]). 

That form of the ordeal of boiling water which 
consisted in feeling for a stone in a kettle [ketiltak, 
ketilfang) was not practised in Sweden and 
Denmark, but in Norway it assumes importance 
as the legal variant for jarnbui^r in the tiial of 
women. There is a noteworthy traditional instance 
I of it in the Poetic Edda {Gu'^runarkm^a ) : Gutfrun, 
to clear herself of a shameful accusation, demands 
this ordeal, but asks King Atli to send for Saxi, 
lord of the Southmen, who understands the 
necessary ritual. This would seem to point to 
this form of ordeal not being Scandinavian in 
origin. In this version of the tale the stone is 
jarknasteinn, properly a milk-white opal, a 
name which would seem to point to magic proper- 
ties, for it is the wmrd applied in Volundarkvi^ay 
25, to the stones made by Volundr from the eyes 
of children. In Frisian law the ordeal of keszelfang 
was a last resort to convict the perjurer in a case 
where two opposing parties persisted in contra- 
dictory oaths on a conviction for theft (cf. Asega 
Buch, ed. T, D. AViarda, Berlin and Stettin, 1805, 
p. 236). 

The ordeal of throwing the accused into deep 
Avater {judicium aquae frigidae) is unknowm in 
Scandinavian practice, although, as Grimm points 
out {op. cit. p. 586), some connexion may be traced 
Avith the sacrificial drowning at Upsala mentioned 
in Adam of Bremen {Gesta Hammahxirg, iv. 26, 
Sch. 134; M.G. Script, vii. 379). The purely 
Scandinavian practice of creeping under a jarmr^ 
men, or strip of turf detached from the ground, 
Avas not invariably a form of ordeal, but some- 
times simply an infliction of disgrace (cf . ‘ ju^m 
subire’) ; but it does occur as an ordeal in Laxamla 
Saga, ch. 18. These forms of ordeal appear in all 
Teutonic countries Avith certain local vanations 
and Avith the additions and deviations Avhich 
ingenuity could suggest, or Christian practice 
could sanction. Thus Frisian la-w seems to be 
unique in recognizing an ordeal of t^vigs, a kind 
of draAving of lots, carried out with ecclesiastical 
ritual to discover a homicide {Lex Frisionum, 14. 1 ; 
Mon. Germ. Leges, iii. 631 ff‘.). Ordeals Avere early 
forbidden in Scandinavian countries; hdhnganga 
Avas suppressed early in the 11th cent,, although 
isolated instances of it occur later, and the vogue 
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rewed in feudal times ; ordeals in general were 
abolished in Norway in 1247 by Valdemar ii. 

In Old English usage the judicial duel was practi- 
cally unknown, but curiously enough it became 
legally established in the very^ century in which it 
was abolished in Scandinavia (see Duelling). 
The importance attached to ordeal is proved by the 
fact that in a treaty dating from the 10th cent., 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the Welsh, ordeals 
were appointed to settle all disputes between the two 
nations {Ord%nances of the DuTisetaSy 2 ; B. Thorpe, 
Anc, Laws of England^ London, 1840, p. 150). Or- 
deals by hot water and hot iron were most frequent, 
and were stiictly legalized and regulated by the 
laws of Edward, iEthelstan, and ^Ethelred. Accord- 
ing to these enactments, ordeal was open to the 
freeman if he was unable to obtain the necessary- 
number of compurgators for the oath (ASthelred, 
i, 1 ; Thorpe, p. 119). The serf was not given the 
choice of the oath, but forced to undergo the 
ordeal, unless his lord bought him off, and swore 
on his behalf {ih. ) j so too the coiner of false 
money {.dSthelstan, i. 14 ; Thorpe, p. 88), or the 
freeman who by a former perjury had already 
forfeited the confidence of the community (Edward, 
3 ; Thorpe, p. 69). In both water and iron ordeals 
an attempt was made, apparently peculiar to 
English law, to regulate the test, not only accord- 
ing to the nature of the ojBfence, but also to the 
character of the offender. For a first offence the 
iron was of one pound weight, and the stone was 
hung to the depth of the wrist; for an offender 
wdiose character could not be vouched for by oath 
threefold ordeal was prescribed, in which the 
weight of iron was increased to three pounds, and 
the stone was hung to the depth of the elbow 
(uEthelred, i. 1 ; Thorpe, p, 119 ; .S)thelstan, iv. 7 ; 
Thorpe, p. 96). Certain offences, such as incen- 
diarism and murder, were proved by threefold 
ordeal only, but the accuser in this case had the 
choice of water ordeal or of iron ordeal ( JEthelstan, 
iv. 6; Thoiye, p. 95). Like oaths, ordeals were 
not to be held on festivals and fasts (Edward and 
GutJrum, 9 ; Thorpe, p. 74) ; and in the ecclesiastical 
law the procedure both for the accused and for the 
officiating priest was fully described (iEthelstan, 
iv. 7 ; Thorpe, p. 96). Iron ordeal reappears in 
the laws of William the Conqueror and or Henry I. 
as an alternative to the duel in cases of dispute 
between individuals of French and English nation- 
ality (William I., iii. 12; Thorpe, p. 212; Henry 
I., Ixxv. 6 \ Thorpe, p. 253). If Liehermann is 
correct in his contention that, in the Laws of Ine, 
37 and 62 (Thorpe, pp, 54, 62), the word ceape 
should be emended to cmcc (* kettle ’), it would seem 
that the hot- water ordeal was prevalent in England 
at a much earlier date than is generally supposed 
(Liehermann, ‘ Kesselfang bei den Westsachsen im 
7*^ Jalirh. SB A W, 1896, ii. 829-835). References 
in the laws to water ordeal do not always make 
it clear whether the cold- or the hot-water ordeal 
is intended ; but supplementary evidence can be 
gained from the rituals, which sometimes, by a 
reference such as that to the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, make it clear 
that the cold-water ordeal is in question (cf. 
Liehermann, Geset^ der Angetmchsen, voL i. p. 404 
§ 20, vol. ii. pt. ii. s.v, " Kaltwasser’). The late 
prevalence of this test in charges of witchcraft 
proves the tenacity of the idea of ordeal in the 
popular mind. 

A form of ordeal which found particular favour 
in England was that of swallowing a morsel of 
bread or cheese {judicimn ofae ) ; this was gener- 
ally consecrated, but not always, and the lack of 
religious significance in the names given to the 
ordeal {corsned, " trial -portion/ nedhready ‘forced 
bread suggests that the test was practised in pre- 


Christian times. This ordeal should not be con- 
fused with the oath taken on the sacrament, which 
was a more definitely religious ceremony, and 
almost entirely confined to the clergy (cf. Lieber- 
mann, vol. ii. pt. ii., under ‘Geweihter Bissen,’ 
‘ Abendmalilsprobe The ordeal of walking on 
hot plonghshaxes does not occur in Old English 
law ; but there is the famous story, traditional, 
though not well authenticated, of Queen Emma, 
mother of Edward the Confessor, who thus cleared 
herself of an accusation of misconduct ( J. Bromp- 
ton, in R. Twysden, Hist, Ang. Script., London, 
1652, i. 942). The bier ordeal does not appear in 
Old English custom, although it is frequent in 
later practice as the conviction of a murderer. 
The ballad of ‘Earl Richard’ (Walter Scott, 
Minstrelsy^, ii. 421) has one of the fullest of the 
many literary references to this belief that in 
the presence, or at the touch, of the murderer, 
the wounds of the dead body would ‘open their 
congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh’ (Shalcespeare, 
Bwhard III., i. ii.). A reference by James i. 
{Dmmonology, ill. vi.) shows the persistence of this 
belief ; and W. Henderson (Folk-lore of the North- 
ern Counties, London, 1879, p. 57) traces to this 
ordeal the custom lately prevalent in Durham, 
that every visitor to see a dead body should touch 
it, even though there might be no suspicion of 
I violence. 

Evidence is clear that ordeals soon fell into dis- 
repute with the Norman kings; William Rufus 
declared his incredulity of the iron ordeal, as Ead- 
mer tells in horror {Hist, Nov. 102, Rolls Series). 
Henry Ii. permitted the water ordeal to clear a 
man of a specific charge, but he nevertheless took 
the precaution of banishing him if he were of ill- 
repute (Ass. Clar. c. 14). The almost complete 
disappearance of ordeals from the records after the 
reign of John testifies to the thoroughness with 
which England, for the time entirely submissive 
to the papacy, accepted the decree of the fourth 
Lateran Council m 1215, excluding the clergy from 
participation in ordeals. 

Ordeal plays so large a part in the law and 
customs of the remaining Teutonic peoples, especi- 
ally of the Franks, that it is impossible to do 
more here than give a short summary of its course, 
and touch on representative examples; the later 
instances are so entirely ruled by ecclesiastical 
procedure that there is little distinctively Teutonic 
about them (cf. Ducange, Glossarium^ Niort, 1883- 
87, s.vv. ‘ aquae judicium,’ * ferrum candens,’ ‘orda- 
lium '). The Visigoths, more influenced by Roman 
custom, seem to have favoured torture rather than 
ordeal as a means of proof, to judge by the absence 
of ordeal from the earlier redactions of the Lex 
Visigofhorum \ hut iu a 7th cent, code, prob- 
ably by King Egica, there is an ordinance for hot- 
water ordeal, interesting for its vide territorial 
scope, and for the proof which it gives of trust in 
the validity of this form of test (Lex Visigothorum, 
VI. i. 3. ; M.a. Leges, 1893, p. 250). 

The Langohard treatment of ordeal is interesting 
in its variety. The Laws of Rothair (A.D. 643) 
make no mention of ordeal other than the duel, 
and that only in case of obstinacy on the part of 
an offender (Kothair, 198 ; M.G. Leges, iv. 342). 

Luitprand (A.D. 731) ordains the duel as a test in 
a charge for the murder of a freeman, but at the 
same time he shows his distrust of a method 
retained only b^ause of its antiquity : ‘ Quia 
incerti sumus de judicio Dei, et multos audivimus 
per pugnam sine justitia causam suam perdere, 
sed propter consuetudinera gentis nostrae Lan- 
gobardorum legem ipsam vetare non possumus’ 
(Luitprand, 118; M.G. Leges, iv. 156). It is not 
until the Langobard submission to the Franks 
that element ordeals play any part in Langobard 
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laws, as a result of their important place in 
Frankish codes. The Franks soon after their 
conversion Christianized the element ordeals, one 
of which had already appeared in the Salic Law 
(see above, p. 531^), but the Church strove against 
the duel ; the Burgundian code, however, persisted 
in giving special prominence to it, and in the 
6th cent, it was again legally recognized. Charle- 
magne was a convinced upholder of ordeal, especi- 
ally of the unilateral forms. He recognized the 
duel, but attempted to replace it by a new form of 
bilateral ordeal, that of the cross, in which both 
plaintiff and defendant stood motionless, with arms 
outstretched against a cross j whichever first 
moved or let fall his arms was judged guilty. 
This is obviously a Christian ordeal, but its 
heathen prototype is found in the stapfsakeii, 
or asseveration, with right hands outstretched, de- 
scribed mdePopuli Leg.y tit. 6 {M,G, Leges, iii. 
465). The cross ordeal first appears in Frankish 
law under Pepin (A.D. 753), for a claim of a woman 
against her husband. In Charlemagne’s laws for 
the Flanks it is the test for theft and for disputes 
of boundaries {M.G. Capit. i. 129); for the Lom- 
bards he makes it the alternative to the duel 
{M.G, Leges, iv. 511. tit. 130), but for other 
charges, such as certain murder-charges, decrees 
the nine ploughshares [ib. p. 507, tit. 104). The 
cpss ordeal persisted in Lombard law until for- 
bidden by Lothair in the early 9th cent., ‘ne 
Christi passio . . . cujuslibettemeritate contempt ui 
habeatur ’ {ih. p. 556, tit. 93) ; Lothair also apj^ed 
to the Lombards the Frankish decree of his father, 
Louis the Pious, annullii^ the cold-water ordeal 
{ib. p. 548, tit. 56 ; M.G. (Japit. ii. 16). 

In spite of this enlightened attitude, ordeal 
became so deeply rooted in the popular custom of 
the two following centuries as to be known in 
Canon Law as purgatio vulgaris. The Church 
itseff relied upon it for the conviction of both 
clerical and lay offenders (cf. Lea, op. cit. pp, 356- 
363), and was unwilling to forgo a privilege at 
once so impressive and so lucrative ; there was a 
growing tendency, however, to confine its use to 
the conviction of heretics, and this use of the iron 
ordeal was allowed even by the Lateran Council of 
1215. In secular usage the practice of it tended 
to be confined to accusations of unchastity and 
of conjugal infidelity ; thus Bichardis, wife of 
Charles the Fat, and Kunigund, empress of Henry 
II., both underwent the ordeal of the nine plough- 
shares. Distrust in the efficacy of ordeal did, 
however, appear, in spite of this royal and ecclesi- 
astical acknowledgment of it, and in .spite of its 
vigorous defence, supported by Biblical warrant, 
by Hincmar of Bheims in the 9th century. This 
distrust found expression in many quarters (cf. 
Lea, op. cit. pp. 348-350), and affects a legal code in 
the Assize of Jerasalem, where ordeal was alloAved 
only when the accused accepted it voluntarily. 
It is reflected in literature, both in the courtly 
epic of - Gottfried von Strassburg, where Isolt 
escapes the conviction of iron ordeal by an oath 
literally exact, but intentionally de(^tive 
i. 15731 ff., Werhe, ed. F. H. von der Hagen, Breslau, 
1823, i.), and in popular realistic poetry, as in the 
poem where a guilty husband opeiily practises 
trickery in the iron ordeal (cf. M. Haupt, ZLA 
viii. [1851] 89-95). Yet these references from 
German literature are not to be taken as proof of 
general disregard of ordeal ; on the contrary, ordeal 
persists later in German codes than in those of any 
other Teutonic nation ; thus provision for the 
duel appears in the Schwabenspiegel of the 13th 
cent, (tit 340,359, 360, ed. W. Wackernagel, Zurich, 
1840 ) ; and for the duel, alternating with the water 
and iron ordeals, in the Sachsenspiegel of the 
14th century (i. 39. iii. 21, ed. C. G. Homeyer, 


Berlin, 1827). In S. Germany forms of ordeal still 
occur in popular custom perhaps more persistently 
than in any other country, though often much 
weakened and disguised. 
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M. E. Seaton. 

ORDER. — I. Orderliness and its uses. —In 

dealing with sets or collections that consist of 
individual objects — sets of objects such as the 
stars in the sky, the men who are members of a 
social group, or the articles of furniture that are 
present in a given room— we may proceed in either 
of two ways. 

(1) The first is the purely empirical way, which 
we follow when we note each individual object by 
itself, and then consider its relations to the other 
objects which belong to the collection. Thus we 
may take note of various chairs in one room, that 
one is near this window, another close to that door, 
and so on. Again, we may notice that, at a given 
time, one star is visible in the east, another is 
prominent in the west, and that the north star 
stands in such and such relations to stars which 
belong to the constellation called the Great Bear. 
This method of studying the objects which make 
up a given collection is of great importance, but, 
unless it is supplemented, it leaves us without a 
knowledge of the orderliness of the objects and of 
the collection which we study. 

(2) The second is a way dependent upon our 
power to discover that the objects of the collection 
which we have studied are subject to such laws 
that, when we have observed some of the facts 
with regard to those objects, we can infer from 
the knowledge of these facts what may prove to be 
a multitude of other facts to which the objects of 
the same collection are also subordinate. In so far 
as we can effectively draw such inferences, we are 
able to make the empirical knowledge which we 
first obtain, and which may be, so to 32>eak, ‘ ruler 
over a few things,’ into the source of a knowledge 
which also makes us ‘rulers over many things.’ 
That is, from the empirical knowledge which has 
for its object individual members of the collection 
which we are studying, we may be able to inter, 
through general laws known to ns, a knowledge 
relating to other members of the same collection, 
and, on occasion, to a great many other such 
objects. 

When a collection of objects has characters so 
subject to law that from a knowledge of some 
portion of the objects, their characters, and re- 
lations we are able to infer wliat are the char- 
acters and lelations of at least some of the other 
objects, it has, in a highly general sense, the char- 
acter of orderliness. The objects of this collection 
form in some sense an order, or what is also some- 
times called an array. A closer examination shows 
that there are many different kinds of orderliness 
and Older, some of which are much more important 
than others. But in the most general sense we 
may say that a collection of objects possesses order 
by virtue of the fact that, from a knowledge of 
what is true of some of its members we can in- 
fer in definite ways what is or will be true about 
the other objects of the collection, or about some 
portion of them. Order is important for us because, 
in the first place, by means of such properties be- 
longing to collections we can and do economize the 
work both of our science and of our conduct in 
dealing with collections of objects which possess 
especially the more important kinds of order. In- 
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stead of dealing with all the details of a collection 
of objects, we deal with a portion of the facts, and 
then use our information to guide our behaviour in 
dealing with the rest, or with some poition of the 
objects. 

The simplest instance of the value of order is furnished hy the 
distinction between a confused or disorderly collection of men 
and an orderly array of individuals, such as is represented by 
soldiers drawn up in battle line, or by officials taking" part m a 
— V T* l''ok froni a window upon a crowd of 
) - • .1 risi -place, and if they are not notably 

, I ■> ,!, r..i >.■ • make the general statement that 

■ ‘ . ■ - f “ ' r j..' I g f n is exemplified hy the fact that 

iMli.i'lua' 1 = goiig in', ou'i ->0 that, if you want to 
■‘'hi our tih.u m '1 lK 1 g or wh.i.u r nV la going, you must watch 
n- n for 'im-'if, "is ncirhbours doings may not be in any 
clearly observable relation to his own. What one is domg does 
not enable you to infer what others are doing. It. a<' in m s.'' a 
market-place or street, the people are in various wa.vS imitating 
one another, and are engaged in common activities, this \ or\ 
fact introduces, as far as it goes, some sort of order into the 
group. The ebb and flow of the crowd in the market-place or 
street, if subject to obser\able laws at all, makes possible the 
u'Vre’V'o that some of tbo=e present are leaders m the move- 
nio’i's uh’ch go on w-e'e others are followers and imitators, 
-I'at some pruMiJo, ."r’le or address the crowd, or offer their 
wares for sale, while others are followers, or buyers, or are led 
or inflner''od by lead'‘»-s or by the vendors of wares. So far as 
-u ''I kuo ^ '('d /c* \ou to make valid inferences from the 

ob-s Til'd ’a'",' ’■•V'.rl ' ‘CTtain individuals to the observable 

or predictable facts regarding others, the crowd in question is 
not a disorderly assembly, or a collection devoid of what may 
be regarded as its own sort of order The uninitiated observ er 
who looks down upon the floor of a Stock Exchange finds a 
general appearance of disorder, or of the lack of order, m the 
collection of people whom he at first observes. When he is 
better acquainted with the business going on, and with the way 
in which it is done, he is able to draw inferences with regard to 
some of the people and the modes of behaviour represented, 
while he learns to base his inferences upon what he observes 
about the people and the conduct that first attracted his atten- 
tion. The observer graduallv learns something about the laws 
followed by those who do business in the Stock Exchange, while, 
precisely as his knowledge grows, the people on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange appear to him more and more as an assemblage 
of persons having, and engaged in following, a more or less 
determinate order. 

2, Law and order. — It will be observed that, in 
the sense which we here emphasize, order depends 
upon the presence of definable law, and varies with 
the laws which are in question. On the other 
hand, there is a difference between the lawfulness, 
or geneial subjection to law, which may belong to 
the real world, to our conduct, or to our thought, 
and that which we call ‘ order ’ for the purposes of 
the present discussion. By ‘ lawfulness ’ we mean 
a character which is geneially viewed as belonging, 
not to individuals or collections of individuals, but 
to the general modes of behaviour, the general 
qualities, character, or relations which nature 
follows, which we regard as belonging to the real 
woidd, or which we discover when we contemplate 
the natxiral world, the metaphysically real world, 
or our world of thought or of conduct. But * order ’ 
belongs to sets of individuals, to collections, to 
arrays of things, persons, de^s, or events. In 
other words, to use the term first prominently 
associated with the famous doctrine of Duns Scotus 
concerning the nature of individuals, order belongs 
to collections of ‘haecceities,’ to groups of in- 
dividuals, or of objects which are viewed as haec- 
eeities ; but laws and lawfulness in general especi- 
ally belong to our science, thought, and modes of 
behaviour, 

< 7 . , the planetaiy motions are subjeot to Kepler’s laws, or to 
the Newtonian law of ^avitation. But the solar system pos- 
sesses, or is, an order, ance there are some facte about planets 
moving in orbits external to the eartih’s orbit which can be 
inferred from this very fact. Thus from the fact that the orbit 
of Jupiter 13 related in a well-knovm way to the orbit of the 
eartli, while the orbit of Venus lies between the orbit of the 
earth and the sun, we can infer that, on occasion, Jupiter and 
Venus, as viewed from the earth, appear to be nearly opposite 
each other, while Jupiter and Saturn, being so related to the 
earth that the earth’s orbit lies between each of them and the 
sun, cannot appear to us as occupying positions in the sky 
which ai e opposite to each other These simple facts can he 
inferred from our knowledge of the way m which the orbit of 
the earth is related to the orbit of these other planets But 
such facte and inferences relate to the hsecceities, to the planets 


in question, and to their real or apparent relative positions as 
membeis of the order of the solar system. 

In brief, a law of nature is an invariant mode 
of change which some process, or class of processes, 
exemplifies. iGialogous definitions apply to laws 
and lawfulness wherever these are present in the 
ethical or the metaphysical world, or in any world, 
real or ideal, which is properly to he conceived as 
subject to invariant modes of change or behaviour. 
But an order is a set of hsecceities, or of individuals, 
such that, hy virtue of laws to which these 
hsecceities or their general chaiacteis are mLject, 
it is possible to draw the inferences exeniphlicd 
above from some members of the order to othei 
members of the same order. 

The contrast between laws on the one hand and 
order on the other is easily seen in the ethical as 
well as in the natural realm. The moral law re- 
lates to principles and modes of conduct, and so 
explicitly to universals. The golden rule, the 
Kantian categorical imperative, Bentham’s maxim 
regarding the choice of the greatest happiness, are 
all definitions of supposedly invariant modes of 
action, ideal types of behaviour, which the moral 
law counsels for various classes or sorts of moral 
agents. On the other hand, in a court of law 
plaintiff and defendant, together with their counsel 
and the judge, are individuals constituting a 
determinate legal order. They constitute such an 
order because, from the fact that we know that 
somebody, Ay is plaintiff, while somebody, T, is 
judge, and somebody else, perhaps D, is counsel 
for the plaintiff, we can infer certain other facts, 
with regard to the functions, interests, duties, 
purposes, or perils of other actual or possible 
members of the same court, occupied with the 
same business. 

3. The whole numbers. — One of the most 
familiar and important instances of order with 
which the exact sciences are acquainted is the 
order of the so-called ‘whole numbers.’ This 
order is made up of the first member of the order, 
and then the sequence of numbers represented by 
the terms three, four, and so on. It consists of an 
ideally endless sequence of terms whose properties 
are such that a vast number of assertions can be 
made with regard to the properties of numbers. 
These assertions are, ideally speaking, as infinite 
in their multiplicity as is the series of whole 
numbers itself. Yet, logically speaking, all the 
arithmetic of whole numbers can be deduced from 
the following simple propositions which relate to 
elementary properties of the* order in question : 

(1) There is a relation which may exist between two whole 
numbere, and which is called the * relation of next successor to.’ 
Thus four is the next successor to three, two is the next 
successor to one : and, in general, if n is a whole number, the 
next successor to n is the whole number called w-fl. 

(2) There is a whole number, and one only, which is not the 
next successor to any whole number. This, also caUed ‘ the 
first whole number,’ may be conveniently represented by the 
symbol 0. The next successor to 0 a then called one ; the next 
successor to one is called two, and so on. 

(3) Given any number, n, then its next successor, is 
thereby umquely determined, so that, if every whole number 
has a next successor, every whole number also has but one next 
successor. 

(i) Every whole number, without exception, has a next 
successor. 

(6) If any property whatever is such that it belongs to the 
first whole number, and if it is such that, if it belongs to any 
whole number, it belongs to the next successor of that whole 
number, then this property belongs to all the whole numbers. 

From these principles it is easy to show that the 
series of whole numbers thus defined possesses the 
property of being what is called ‘infinite,’ i.e,y 
since every whole number has a next successor, 
there is no last whole number. In brief, the order of 
the whole numbers is such that it has a first member 
and no last, while every one of its members has a 
next successor, and while it is subject to the principle 
often called ‘ the law of mathematical induction’ — 
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the law that permits the so-called ‘ reasoning from 
71 to and so to all/ in case of orders which 
have the same properties as those of the whole 
numbers. Orders of this kind have been called 
by A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand Bussell ‘pro- 
gressions.’ They are of enormous importance for 
all the exact sciences and for the whole progress of 
the human mind. It will be observed that one can 
exemplify the order of the whole numbers by con- 
sidering a very few, such as zero, one, two, three. 
When one thus becomes aware of the general laws 
to which the whole order is subject, one can deduce 
not merely countless theorems belonging to the 
arithmetic of the whole numbers, but countless 
properties exemplified by whole numbers not men- 
tioned in the foregoing elementary example. The 
orderliness of the whole numbers and the proper- 
ties both of the individual members and of possible 
groups of members thus become deducible from 
the principles just stated, and from whatever 
expel lence we nave for knowing or for asserting 
that the order of the whole numbers is actually 
exemplified in the real or the ideal w'orld. How 
important this knowledge of order may be we can 
realize if we remember how ^oups of individual 
objects or men can be arranged so as to correspond 
to some portion of the whole number series, while 
such an arrangement is useful in guiding conduct 
and reasoning in the most significant ways. The 
heads of a discourse, the stages of a plan of action, 
the officers or dignitaries of a given hierarchy or 
other numerically ordered array of individuals, 
the deeds of a life, the hours of the day, the days 
of the year, the watches turned out by a manu- 
facturer, may be either arranged or labelled by a 
set of whole numbers. Such an arrangement is 
useful for the most manifold purposes, in planning, 
seeking, or using objects, or in bringing individual 
human beings into co-operation, 

4. Further illustrations. — ^There are cases in the 
realms of science, art, and life in which we deal 
very extensively with laws and lawfulness without 
paying attention to the orders in which these laws 
find ^eir concrete exemplification. Thus, while 
our account of any given instance of order always 
involves a recognition of certain laws to which the 
members of the order are subject, we can have 
elaborate exposition of theories which deal with 
laws and their consequences in general terms, 
while largely neglecting to emphasize those orders 
in which the laws get many highly important 
and concrete illustrations. Thus the science of 
mechanics deals with the laws of motion under 
conditions very often conceived as ideal j and, in so 
far, that science does not tell us about the natural 
order of the physical world. For astronomy the 
order of the solar system has a certain primary 
interest, at least from one mode of approach. ; 
Newton’s Principia dealt in considerable part with 
the laws of bodies subject to gravitation, and, in 
so far, did not lay stress upon the order of the 
solar system, but upon the laws of planetary 
motion and of the motion of bodies in general. 

On the other hand, where our discussions relate 
to general laws and do not primarily lay stress 
upon the concrete orders that we find existing in 
the real or ideal world, then, in so far as they are 
exact and well reasoned, they inevitably include a 
more or less extended description of systems of 
ideal objects — conceptual embodiments, so to 
speak, of the laws the logical or the rational 
principles of which we are making use. In this 
sense any exposition of the laws to which the 
natural or the moral world is subject inevitably 
includes a presentation of some ideally ordered 
system of conceptual entities, of numbers, of 
possible deeds, or of other objects, whose array 
Illustrates those laws with which we are dealing. 


Once more, the instance of the whole numbers 
serves to illustrate what happens when we reason 
about the laws of nature, or of the ideal or moral 
world. If the watchmaker labels his watches 
with numbers that stand for the order in which 
they were turned out of the factory, he constructs 
an ordered system of haecceities. This may be 
convenient for the process of finding lost watches, 
or of registering tne purchase or the fortune of 
individual watches. On the other hand, if a man 
deals, as the arithmetician does, with the laws of 
whole numbers, he inevitably makes use of the 
ideal order of the whole numbers themselves. 
This order is constituted, not by the principles of 
the arithmetic of whole numbers cited above, but 
by the ideal hsecceities, called the whole numbers 
themselves. On the other hand, every study of a 
system of law, as it becomes explicit, involves the 
definition of an orderly system of ideal hsccceities, 
which exemplifies the laws in question. Thus the 
relations of law and order become more obvious 
and definite in our discussion. The maxim, 
‘Order is Heaven’s first law,’ gets at least one 
possible and fairly definite interpretation. View- 
ing heaven as a realm whose members are baecceities 
that belong to a world which our experience does 
not at present at all adequately cover, we, in faith, 
or in hope, regard these hsecceities as having a 
certain array. This array will also exemplify 
justice, the true values which our human life was 
mtended either to exemplify or, in heaven, to 
attain. The distinction between the law and the 
order will be perfectly clear, precisely in so far as 
the laws are understood, and in so far as, in the 
heavenly woild, the order will be needed, since in 
heaven justice will exist, not merely as a principle, 
but as tne concrete order of the ‘ just made perfect.’ 
Possibly the law of heaven may be, as St. Paul 
maintained, the law of charity. But the order of 
heaven will then be the order of the concrete indi- 
viduals whose spiritual unity, with one another 
and with their Lord, the Apostle so eloquently 
characterizes. 

5, Series and the correlation of series,— The 
term ‘series’ has already been explained by the 
endless ideal series of the whole numbers ; but 
there are many other series besides. We early 
become familiar with a new type of series when 
we study ‘fractions,’ better named ‘rational 
numbers.^ The rational numbers — e.y., decimal 
fractions — form a series, m so far as we take 
account of the fact that two decimal fractions or 
other rational numbers which are equal to each 
other may be treated, for certain purposes, as if 
they were identical. Thus the fractions J, f, 
and the decimal fractions *5, *50, *500, and so on, 
are all mutually equivalent. We may regard 
them, therefore, as all difierent representations of 
the same fi actional value. If we confine our 
attention to those rational numbers called ‘ proper 
fractions,’ ie. those which lie between 0 and 1 in 
value, we may notice that the series of the proper 
fractions has the following character ; 

0) Wh'‘n t^^'O proper fracnons are d'.^st "'‘t, t e , when do 
iioL pi* cqur'a'o"! vi.lu',s, rhcrei^ia v . Lion tA.i'-i 
i tJi« ’ir \ •' ■jh N vor\ :.iin liai and pc'sessie- thoid.clly iinnouaTi. 
prjoorUfc:*. Th’- Ol called ‘the r^rilion of jrrtaicr and 
less, i.e. in tne case supposed one of me fraouons is tne j^reaier, 
while the other is the less of the two. 

(2) The relation of greater and less is not a mutual relation ; 
a'! the logji''ians sometimes say, it is asvmmetncal. If a proper 
fraction P is greater than a pibper fraction Q, then Q is never 
greater than P, but stands to P in what we call the relation 
‘less than.’ The relation ‘less than,’ like the relation ‘greater 
than,’ is an asymmetrical relation. Each of these relations is 
the inverse of the other, and is, m a way, opposed to it in 
* sense,’ or in what may also be regarded, from a certain point 
of view, as ‘ direction.’ 

(3) It we choose any two rational fractions, r and t, which are 
not equal to each other, then there is always to be found m 
the series of rational numbers a third rational number which is 
distinct both horn r and from f. Let us call this thinl rational 
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aumber s. Now s mo^y be, as the third member of this class, 
so chosen that s is greater than r and less than t. In this 
case we may say that ‘ s lies between r and t in the senes of 
rational fractions.' 

(4) If we choose to regard 0, not as one of the rational numbers, 
but as lying before all the rational numbers, and forming the 
inferior one of the two extremes between which all the proper 
fractions lie, while 1 is the superior extreme, then, as we can 
readily see, there is no proper fraction which is the least of all 
the p’^oper Fm* a nerfectly analogous reason the 

S'.*- ^,3 iju.-)’! i' I - ‘ since, what- 
ever proper fractK ‘SC ‘.n always find 

a proper fraction which is greater 

winch IS nevertheless not equal to , - > lI a: ■ 1 _«» ^ i 

proper fraction which we just chose and 1 

(6) To sum up, the series of proper fractions possesses these 
properties * any two of its distinct members stand to each 
other either in a certain unsjmiinetiical relation of the first to 
the second or in the coineise of this relation, so that of two 
proper fractions a determmate ore o^rca^or wh'’o the 

other IS the less. Between any latioMal iraci.on', wc can 
always find or determine a third which is greater than one of 
the pair and less than the other. There is no rational fraction 
which stands first in the series of proper fractions, and no 
rational i,urnr)ei iha. iMn<'s i? -ii The i .es of proper fractions 
has, in ih’“ -uns-*, ne Lhcr beginn.’ig nor end. Yet, if we ohoo~e 
we can regard 0 and 1 as extremes so related ro the eni re 1 1 1 
of the proper fractions that 0 precedes all of iiicm, dc-pne i-u' 
fact **! n*' *••*' *’h'' «•'''■ — — =, 

while V -v ■ ' 

member m cne series. 

(6) Last of all, we may mention a property of the ‘ greater- 
less * relation which is of cardinal importance for establishing 
and determining the characters which belong to tbe senes of 
pioper fractions This property is expressed by saying that, if 
there are three proper fractions such that b is greater than a, 
while c IS greater tlian b, then e is greater than a ; %.e. the rela- 
tion * greater than ’ is not only asymmetrical, but is also what 
logicians call ‘transitive’; it is a relation which passes over 
fioiii pair to pair, or which follows what William James, in the 
closing chapter of his Pi mciples of Psychology (London, 1901), 
calls ‘ the axiom of skipped intermediaries.’ 

The simple but highly abstract example of the 
series of proper fractions has, as we now see, char- 
acters which sharply distinguish it from the series 
of the whole numbers, in which there is a first 
although no last member. Corresponding to every 
member, there is its next successor, On 

the contrary, the series of proper fractions has no 
first and no last member, while none of its membei's 
has either a next predecessor or a next successor. 
Yet the two series have certain notable features in 
common. In each there is a relation, which we 
may call ‘ the relation of successor,’ whose converse 
may be regarded as ‘ the relation of predecessor.’ 
This relation, so long as it is viewed as between 
two members of a series which are not of equivalent 
value, rank, or place, is nnsymmetrical and transi- 
tive. Wc can say that, given two proper fractions 
which are not mutually equivalent, one is a suc- 
cessor of the other, in the same way in which we 
may call one of them greater than the other ; and, 
if we choose two whole numbers, so long as they are 
not equivalent whole numbers, one of them is, in 
the whole number series, a successor of the other, 
while the other is a predecessor of the one. Difier- 
ent as the two series of whole numbers and proper 
fractions are, they still possess common and rela- 
tional characters, which make both of them series. 
This may be viewed as a general characteristic of 
all those series which, like the points on a straight 
line in ordinary geometry, the events in a story or 
in a man’s life, the memners of a file of soldiers, or 
the positions of a heavenly body as it seems to 
move from a point in the eastern horizon to a point 
where it disappears in the western horizon, are 
possessed of the character of being * open series,’ 
t.e, series which do not return into themselves, and 
whicii possess no repetitions of a member. 

Open series are of enormous importance for the 
whole theory of order. The events of time, so far 
as these are known to us, form open series. Ko 
event recurs. In like manner, any physical process 
which follows, more or less definitely, the course of 
an open line, be it straight or curved, presents the 
featui'es of an open series. The movements of a 
man, when he walks once over a road and does 


not return, or cross his own tracks at any point, 
form an open series. All our business, all our 
plans of life, all that makes oui life a progress or 
the leverse, all that gives ethical significance to a 
personality and to its activities, are things depend- 
ing upon the character of the open series. In the 
light of the foregoing instances, we may now give 
a definition of the order of an open series. 

Let there he a set of objects, JS. The objects 
may be physical or ideal, theoretically or practi- 
cally significant — points, numbers, deeds, people, or 
whatever you will. Let the members of S be 
subject to the following general law : 

If we choose any two members of S, there wiU be a relation 
which in some way has already been exemplified by the relation 

* greater and less,’ This relation will applj' uniformly to what- 
ever pair of the members of S is taken into consideration, with 
this sole proviso, that, if you call it ‘ the relation (?,’ and if you 
consider tv\o members p and q of (?, then a determinate one of 
these two members of <5, i.e. either the member p or the membei 

will stand in this asymmetneal and transitive relation G to 
e other member of the pair. Since, by hypothesis, the rela- 
tion G is asymmetrical and transitive, if p stands in relation 
Gtoq^ q will not stand in the relation G to p, but in the con- 
verse of this relation. 

If all the members of S are subject to this 
general law, the members of S stand in the order 
of an open series, and actually constitute such 
a series. The two cases of the whole numbers and 
the proper fractions are instances of such a serial 
order. 

In the form of a definition, this account of the 
order of an open series may be -stated thus : by an 

* open series ’ is meant a set, or collection, of objects, 
so that there exists, or is definable, some one rela- 
tion, G, asymmetrical and transitive, such that 
whatever pair, p and qt of the members of the set 
be chosen, one, and of necessity only one, of them 
stands in the relation G to the other, while the 
other inevitably stands in the conveise of the 
relation G to the first. 

It is obvious that an open series conforms to our 
definition of what constitutes order. It is a set of 
objects. From some assei tions regarding members 
of this set other assei tions can be inferred. The 
series consists of individuals, while the asymme- 
trical and transitive relation, upon which each 
mstance of a series depends, itself exemplifies a 
very general relational law. That the members of 
the series themselves illustrate this law makes it 
possible to infer from the relations of some of them 
certain relations belonging to others. 

In the actual work of the sciences as well as in 
the formation, control, and use of seiial orders, a 
large part is played by another set of relations, to 
which we must call attention in passing. In 

g eneral we define various distinct series, if w^e 
ave occasion to define any one series. Thus the 
series of the whole numbers is usually defined, not 
merely in the highly general and abstract manner 
just referred to, but more concretely, namely, in 
connexion with such a process as the counting of 
objects, or the numbering of -watches, or, again, in 
connexion with the study of the laws of nature. 
The series of the proper fractions is both theoreti- 
cally and practically nsed, not merely in dealing 
with abstract arithmetic, but m the processes of 
measurement. Concretely the proper fractions 
become useful to us when we are considering an 
ounce as a determinate subdivision of a pound, 
measurable by means of a certain proper fraction, 
or a foot as a determinate part of a yard. In other 
words, the abstract series of order, such as are 
exemplified by our proper fractions and our whole 
numbers, get their more concrete, and in general 
their more practical, significance when they are 
brought into relation with other series. 

Now the operation of connecting a serial order 
like the whole numbers with an ordinary process 
like the counting of individual things is a special 
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instance of what logicians often call ‘ correlation of 
series.’ A set of individual objects stand before 
me. I need, for various purposes, to count them, 
to know how many of them there are. I do this 
by using the series of whole numbers, treated, for 
the purposes of counting, as an order. I consider 
the concrete set of objects so that, by means of 
pointing, labelling, or some such process, I attach, 
in due order, each one of my whole numbers to 
the members of this collection, con tinning until 
every one of the objects to be count od lui- been 

E ointed at, or labelled, by one of my whole num- 
ers. Then I regard the last one of the whole 
numbers of which I make use for this pui*pose as 
letting me know how many members the collection 
of objects which I have been counting contains. 

When we are dealing not merely with collections 
which we can count, but with collections which we 
measure, we have frequent reason for correlating 
such series as those of the rational numbers with 
the various real quantities — with length, distance, 
weight, size, and so on. The operations upon 
which such correlations depend in many cases are of 
great complexity. Our present interest lies in the 
fact that by means of such processes we get our 
knowledge of the measurable facts of our natural 
world into order, and that we do so by correlating 
the observable or measurable series of lengths, 
distances, and other measurable objects, with our 
already known ideal and logically defined serial 
orders. By means of such correlations the ideal 
order of the abstract numbers — e.y., of the whole 
numbers, of the rational numbers — comes to per- 
vade, to dominate, or, as one may sometimes say, 
to infect, the at first less orderly or even appa- 
rently disordered world with which our experience 
has to deal. Order is thus correlated with the 
facts which the real world presents to our notice, 
and which experience presents to be operated upon 
by our processes of counting, measurmg, or other- 
wise applying our ideal series, such as whole 
numbers or rational numbers, to the objects of our 
experience. Through such correlation our conduct 
gets an orderly organization, which constitutes one 
of the most general and important consequences 
of our scientific study of ^ the world. Instead of 
dealing with a world which seems one of chance 
facts, we discover what appears to be a world well 
arrayed, or at any rate capable of being controlled 
by serially ordered, precisely defined modes of 
action. The discovery of the whole number series 
was one of the first advances of tiie human mind in 
the exact sciences. All our discovery of order in 
nature, and all the orderly serial arrangement of 
our lives, ideals, and social order have been influ- 
enced by the whole number series, ever since we 
learned how to think in terms of this number series. 
Thus man first discovers order in the form of series 
of ideal objects, which are, indeed, suggested to him 
by the real world, but which he learns to under- 
stand through such constructive and ideally orderly 
activities as those which counting and measuring 
represent. Thus, by means of correlation, man 
continually introduces order into his real world, 
and is stimulated by whatever he finds orderly in 
that world to an eftort to increase his own power 
to construct and to understand orderly series and 
their correlation. 

6. Order in the moral and social world. — ^The 
foregoing accounts of instances of order as we 
find them in the regions with which our theoretical 
science deals illustrate the fact that, in so far as 
we take account of order, we not only gain a 
theoretical control over our knowledge of facts, 
but prepare ourselves for forms of practical activ- 
ity which are made possible through the recog- 
nition, the definition, the production, and the 
control of order. The rows, the series, the array 


of real and ideal objects with which our science 
deals acquire their importance for us in close con- 
nexion with two principal facts, which resrdt from 
the very nature of order. 

(1) In so far as we are dealing with a collection of 
objects which, when taken together, constitute an 
ordei, we at every point economize the processes of 
our knowledge, and consequently make it a more 
powerful instrument for grasping the facts of 
nature and the connexions of the universe ; for it 
is of the very nature of an order that, from a 
knowledge of a part of the system which possesses 
it, we can infer what is true about other paits of 
the same older, and, upon occasion, about the 
whole of the order. The general concept of 
material order, and of the correlation of series, has 
shown us how, wherever series are known to us 
and can be systematically correlated, we can con- 
stantly make use of some of our knowledge about 
the facts with which we deal to infer properties 
without which the advance of our knowledge would 
be greatly impeded. 

It is customary to suppose that the most im- 
portant concept of the exact sciences is the concept 
of quantity. That it is the characteristic work of 
the intellect to be guided by the eftort to describe 
the world in quantitative terms — this is a thesis 
which has played a large part both in the theory 
and in the criticism of the work of the human 
intellect. The well-known Bergsonian criticism of 
the office and limitations of the intellect is founded 
upon a tendency to inteipret the work of the 
exact sciences as, in large part, an effort to define 
nature, as well as reality in general, in prevailingly 
quantitative terms, so that, from this point of view, 
the intellect primarily measures, weighs, or other- 
wise quantitatively defines its task and its material. 
But this way of viewing the tasks of the intellect 
is as unjust to the logic of the exact sciences as it 
is unable to define the actual range which the 
conception of order has in the guidance of our 
practical, and, above all, our ethical life. 

The quantitative sciences are indeed of very 
great importance. But their importance is due to 
the fact that the quantities are subject to certain 
very interesting laws and types of order, which 
hold true for many other real and ideal systems 
besides -those systems which the quantitative 
sciences study and which the arts of measurement 
make prominent. The science of mathematics is 
ill-defined as the science of quantity. On the 
other hand, what gives the quantitative sciences 
their mathematical importance is the fact that in 
the realm of quantities there aie certain peculiarly 
interesting types of order present. But these 
quantitative types of order are not the only exact 
types of order. Modern mathematical science is 
interested in a vast number of order types, and of 
orderly structures in general, which are in their 
nature not quantitative, and which can be neither 
defined nor studied in terms of quantitative rela- 
tions. Geometry, hy virtue both of its original 
name and of a good deal of its actual history, 
appears to be, upon its face, the science that deals 
with sj)ace measurement — e.g., with the measure- 
ment of lengths, areas, volumes, and similar ob- 
jects. Bergson has been deceived by this aspect 
of it into calling our geometry ‘ a geometry of 
solids,’ and into supposing that the pre-eminence 
which geometry has attained in our physical 
sciences, and which in consequence the concepts 
that depend on measurements have possessed in 
the development of all our philosophy, is due to 
the evolutionary accidents which have bound the 
human intellect to a dominant interest in the con- 
struction of sohd bodies. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is not an anti- 
intellectual tendency, but a profoundly logical 
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the facts regarding its constitution enables us to 
reach a knowledge of other facts. In reaching this 
conclusion we use general principles. So far as 
these are exemplified by some system of individual 
men, of individual acts, and, in general, of haec- 
ceities, that system is an order system. Its order 
has for us the value that heieby we are able to 
arrange our modes of conduct and to pi edict theii 
outcome 

As in the mathematical, so in the moral and 
social systems, that foim of order called ‘serial 
order ’ is especially familiar and important. But, 
wherever the system with which we deal enables 
us to compute, with greater or less probability, 
some of its facts from others supposed to be given, 
we are dealing with an order system. 

In general, we may say that, since it is essential 
to order that we should be able to draw conclusions 
which to us are novel from knowledge about the 
relations of certain facts given, the most familiar 
features of an order system will be those which 
have been illustrated by the transitivity of the 
various pairs of members belonging to a given 
series. 

We may say that, if hy the symbol R{ahxy)l mean simply 
the assertion, ‘The hsecceities, a, &, a, and y, stand in some 
relation which I call the relation A,’ and if by the symbol S(cd 
xy)l mean the assertion, ‘ The hsecceities, c, d, x, and y^ stand in 
the relation S to one another,’ and if I am able to conclude that, 
in the system of objects of which I am speaking, the assertion is 
true that the haecceities, a, b, c, and d, stand to one another in 
the relation T, so that, using analogous symbols, I can write T 
{a be d), and if general laws of this sort are true of the whole 
s> stem with which I am dealing, then that system is m some 
sense an ordered system, although the property of the relations 
upon which I lay stress is a relational property that permits 
some sort of elimination Were the laws of this elimination 
sufficiently known and sufficiently general, they would permit 
definite knowledge and, on occasion, definite courses of action, 
which might rival m their orderhiicfes the scates of knowledge 
and coiiises of action w-hujli we have illustrated bj the instances 
of the numbers and similar mathematical objects 
Such laws may be social. Were it tne law of some social order 
that, if a, by X, and y belong to the same social club in a great 
city, and if c, a, a?, and y meet in the market-place of the citv on 
a given day, as a fact a, b, c, and d will all bow to one another, 
and will all take off their hats, then that social order would be 
subject to a law which it might he worth W'hile to know, and 
which would certainly give us a right to say that a, by c, d, x, 
and y were, at any rate for the time m question, an orderly 
assemblage of persons. The order in question might not be 
of an externally peaceable sort. Thus we might suppose an 
assemblage of men subject to the law that, if a, Xy and y 
fought side hy side in the trenches, and if c, d, x, and y fought 
in opposed trenches, a, &, c, and d would, at the earliest oppor- 
tumt\, fraternize and cease fighting. This assemblage of men 
would be subject to a sort of order. The law characterizing 
this order might be stated m the form that, m some definable 
(la^s of instanoe‘5 comradfs of certain opponents would, at 
“hf carl'c*-! oppcrtunit\ , fralciijize However strange the law, 

L \ould have sort or iinporiance if it could be stated and 
put into apphcation in some determinate manner. 

Now in social and ethical matters, quite as much 
as in mathematical and natural matters, wherever 
there are laws which permit such eliminations, 
there is some sort of order in the system character- 
ized hy the presence of such laws. To conceive a 
world in which there is such order is to conceive 
what makes possible the realization of those 
ethical ideals most characteristic of organized 
communities. If an organized and orderly com- 
munity either exists or is in process of makmg, we 
can he loyal to it. For in such a community the 
individual can devote himself t-o activities whose 
fruit does not merely remain his own, but falls to 
the lot of the other hsecceities with whom he is 
bound hy relational ties. Order, therefore, or at 
least possible order, is the condition upon which 
depends the existence of anything lovable about 
our social system. If each acts only as an indi- 
vidual, the mere fact that he happens to be 
benevolent does not render his benevolence other 
than capricious. Loyal activity, on the other 
hand, is always orderly, since it involves acting in 
ways that are determined not merely by personal 
desires, or by the interests of other individuals, but 


by the relations in which one stands to those otliei 
individuals. Paying one’s debts is a loyal act, as 
far as it goes. But it is an act which has no 
meaning for me unless I can recognize the relation 
of debtor and creditor. If I am not loyal, I say, 
in substance, ‘I will do this if I choose to do it.’ 
If I am loyal, I say, ‘ I do this in case my relations 
to others in the community require me to do thus 
and thus.’ 

It is possible, no doubt, to recognize relations 
without possessing the richer spirit of loyalty. 
Barren intellectuahsm is as possible in ethics as m 
our view of reality. But the essence of loyalty is 
that from the value of our relations to some things 
— e.g.y to some individuals or hsecceities — we are 
able to discover something about the value of our 
relations to other things. Loyalty which can draw 
no conclusions, which cannot reason from one’s 
interest in certain hsecceities and certain relations 
to some practically important inference about 
one’s relation to other hajcceities and other social 
ties, remains blind and dumb, a mere sentiment, 
like the luxuriantly^ sentimental altruism of a 
Rousseau, sending his own infant children to the 
foundling hospital, or of a Shelley, lyrically 
delighting in the sacrifice 

‘ Of one who gave an enemy 
His plank, then plunged aside to die * 

(Prennetheus (Tnhoundy act i.), 

while he ruthlessly abandons Harriet Westbrook 
to commit suicide, ‘when the lamp is shattered,’ 
and ‘ the light in the dust lies dead.’ 

^ It is essential to loyalty to draw conclusions, to 
live in a moral and social world which is, at least 
in some respects, conceived as orderly. In this 
sense the idea of order lies at the basis both of the 
ideal and of the life of any community in which 
loyalty is possible. 

7 , Law, order, and negation. — Order, as we 
have said, is closely connected with law. Law is 
some aspect of our real or ideal ^’orld which per- 
mits us to draw inferences. It is fairly obvious 
that, when we know a law in terms at once general 
and exact, we are able, granted the suitable data, 
to draw a series of inferences ; i.«., if certain pre- 
misses lo^cally warrant a certain conclusion, then, 
in gener{3, this conclusion may be made the basis 
of further inferences, which indirectly follow, 
through the form of reasoning which the traditional 
text-hooks of logic call a ‘sorites, ’from the premisses 
with which we started. As, in a well-ordered com- 
mercial system which includes a series of banks 
or other agencies for the transmission of payments, 
one is permitted to pay one’s debts more simply, 
and in a more convenient way, hy paying one 
hanker, who transmits some negotiable paper to 
another banker, and so on to the end of the series, 
so, w'herever an orderly system of computation, 
rational investigation, or definite inference in seiial 
order is possible, one reaches conclusions which 
may he important hy means of intermediate steps of 
reasoning, by orderly change of premisses and con- 
clusion. In the case of the reasoning process the 
series may he interwoven in the most complex 
manner. In the exact sciences they are so inter- 
woven. The order in that case is not merely an 
order of a simply serial type. The total result of 
the interwoven systems of series of inferences 
whereof the exact sciences consist is the develop- 
ment of a richer and richer system of order. The 
results of an old investigation become the basis of 
a new inquiry. One branch of exact science be- 
comes interlaced and combined with another. 
What is characteristic of the process is that, what- 
ever forms of synthesis appear, inference is every- 
where an ally and an instrument both in defining 
and in attaining at once the conception of order 
and the orderliness of the system with which one 
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deals. In consequence it is one of the laws of the 
moie purely theoretical sciences that, whatever 
special motives determine their development, they 
constantly tend to produce a richer wealth of 
orderliness in our own system of ideas. Upon 
each new stage of orderly conceptions new forms 
of order and of orderly systems are based. Where 
the methods of the inductive sciences enable us 
to recognize that these mathematically definable 
types of order have their corresponding systems of 
facts in the real world, our theories, developed by 
the process of inference, become more and more 
widely applicable to our understanding nature, so 
that the world seems to us more and more orderly. 
In so far as, at any point of our mental develop- 
ment, we see ways of creating facts and systems of 
facts, social orders and systems of social orders, 
which correspond to the ideas which we have so 
far organized, our moral and social worlds tend to 
become more orderly. 

In brief, our power to infer, in the world of 
theory and of practice, both accompanies and, 
where it is limited hy our ignorance or lack of 
intelligence, in its turn limits our power to conceive 
ideal order and to understand the order of nature, 
and, finally, our power to give to our lives that 
orderliness which can win and hold our loyalty 
and render our life that of the spirit. And that is 
why the maxim, ‘ Let all things be done decently 
and in order,’ is no mere expression of pedantry or 
formalism, but an ideal maxim, whose practical 
and religious significance finds its principal limita- 
tion in our ignorance or inability to give expression 
to our orderly ideals. 

Order, then, is known to us through inference ; 
%.e. the orderly is that which corresponds, in the 
real or the ideal world, to what we infer when we 
^stematically draw conclusions from premisses. 
Therefore the understanding of the inmost nature 
of order logically depends upon understanding the 
relations on which our power to infer rests. 

We may sum up "with the observation that, if w’e 
had no exact idea of what inference is, we should 
have no exact idea of what order is, while our very 
idea of what inference is depends, in all cases 
where an inference relates fco classes and to general 
law, upon our idea of wliat constitutes the negative 
of a defined class of objects or cases. Without 
negation there is no inference. Without inference 
there is no order, in the strictly- lomcal sense of 
the word. The fundamentally significant position 
of the idea of negation in determining and con- 
trolling onr idea of the orderliness of both the ideal 
and the real world, of both the natural and the 
spiritual order, becomes, in the light of all these 
considerations, as momentous as it is, in our 
ordinary popular views of this subject, neglected. 
To the article NEGATiOiT we must, therefore, refer 
as furnishing some account of the logical basis upon 
which the idea of order depends. From this point 
of view, in fact, negation appears as one of the 
most significant of all the ideas that lie at the base 
of all the exact sciences. By virtue of the idea of 
negation we are able to define processes of infer- 
ence-processes which, in their abstract form, the 
purely mathematical sciences illustrate, and which, 
m their natural expression, the laws of the physical 
world, as known to onr inductive science, exemplify. 
Serial order is the simplest instance of that orderly 
anaying of facts, infeiences, and laws upon which, 
on the theoretical side of its work, science depends ; 
while, as we have seen, in the practical world, the 
arraying, the organizing, of individual and social life 
constantly illustrates, justifies, and renders spiritu- 
ally precious this type of connexion, which makes 
our lives consecutive and progressive, instead of 
incoherent and broken. 

Relations of the general type of ^ correspondence ’ I 


enrich and interweave the various serial orders 
which nature, as well as our ideas, life as well as 
theory, present to our knowledge. If order is only 
one aspect of the spiritual world, it is an indis- 
pensable aspect. Without it life would he a chaos, 
and the world a bad dream. Loyalty would have 
no cause, and human conduct no meaning. 

When logically analyzed, order turns out to be 
something that would he inconceivable and incom- 
prehensible to us unless we had the idea which is 
expressed hy the term ‘ negation.’ Thus it is that 
negation, which is always also something intensely 
positive, not only aids us in giving order to life, 
and in finding order in the world, but logically 
determines the veiy essence of order. 

Li'rBRATORE. — Heg-el’s Logic, "both his briefer statement in 
Ins Encyclopadie^, lleidclberp, 1«30, and his much longer dis- 
cussion in his Larger Logics vols. iii.-v. in his collected Werke^ 
Berlin, 1832-40, tr ‘ “ tl’ >"it dors 

»■ ■ 1 L< 1 *-■■>/■* I T 1* 

... . , , i** 

j I iJc.r.rUi.: A R. '■sc 1 t't • ’* '■ -i' 

Cambridge, 1903. A mud i ’’'rd- ■ - ' *'■ 

matical aspects of the concept of ord'T annea'-s ’n A N 
Whitehead and B A. W. Russell, Pm ci^ >1 ^tntu 
3 vols , Cambridge, 19’’^ -13. A f'O’^c’derah^e "umbor of niMern 
fropfiaoci nri ■<-}•, r ' \ • n >i’ > a-) li j >1] 01 I r ‘‘rpr 

,,t J, I- *,1 ■ I ■ ■( > ' ■ > ■ « .* ' ^ I" I- 

“ er • •. .'"iovre ! - ‘ ■> . ■ i.' d 

•Principles or Logic, in tne hncyciopceaia oj tue PnuosophLoal 
Sciences, Eng ed., London, 1913; here logic has been defined 
as ‘the science of order,’ and some of the considerations which 
are used in this article have been somewhat more technically 
stated in vol. i. pp. 67-120. JOSIAH ROYCE. 

ORDINAL. — See Ordination” (Christian), 
Prayer, Book of Common. 

ORDINATION (Christian).— By this term is 
meant the manner of admission of persons to 
ministerial office in the Christian Church. For 
methods of appointment (such as election or 
nomination) see Laity j for the ordainer see 
Ministry (Early Christian). This article has to 
deal only with the liturgical side of the matter, 
i,e, with the ceremonial and forms used in ad- 
mission to the ministry in the various Christian 
communities in the world in ancient and in modem 
times. 

1. First six centuries in East and West. — («) 
Phraseology. — It is necessary, before we discuss 
the customs of different ages and countries, to 
consider the words used for admission to the 
ministry. We find that, just as there was a con- 
siderable fluidity of nomenclature in the names 
of the ministerial offices in the earliest Christian 
period (see Ministry, § 2), so in the succeeding 
ages there "was no fixed terminology for ‘ordi- 
nation.’ 

One of the most common forms of expression was to spea\ of 
‘ appointing* ministers, and their ‘ appointment ’ (Kadio-rdi'Liy or 
jca^tcrrar, Karda-raon^) ; SO in Ac 0-^ of the Sever, in Til of 
presbvfcers, in He 7^ 8^ of the Jewish high priest, in Clement 
of Rome (Cor. 1 . 42) of ‘ bishops ’ and deacons, m the 10th canon 
of the Council of Antioch L'ncanms (a d. 341) of readers, 
suhdeacons, and exorcists, in Eusebius, HE vii. 9 (Kardcrraa-i^ 
used w'lth, and as equivalent to, x^’-P^rovCa), in Athanasius 
(Apol. c Arian. Ilf.), and elsewhere , and in the Church Orders 
this mode of expression is used of any order from bishops down- 
vvards, though at Antioch in. En^'cea. (as above) it is used of 
the minor ordeis in contrast to tne word x^^poroveiv, used of 
bishops, priests, and deacons (for the references in the Church 
Orders see A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p 73). We 
find the expressions ‘to ordain,’ ‘ordination* (xeigorovtilv, 
XetpoTovitt), especially but not exclusively of the three higher 
orders, as at Ancyra (can. 13 ; a.o. 814), Nicsea (can. 19 ; A.o. 325), 
Antioch (as above), Neocaesarea (can. 9 ; a.o. 314 or a httle hiter), 
and frequently in the Church Orders ; these words do not neces- 
sarily imply laying on of bands, and sometimes mean election 
(properly by a show of hands) or even appointment only ; but 
they do not negative the laying on of hands. In Ac 1423 this 
verb is used of ‘appointing’ presbyters by Paul and Barnabas, 
but there is no indication here that it means the act of ‘ ordina- 
tion,’ though we can scarcely doubt that the way in which 
they appointed presbyters was by such an act (see DAO, art. 
‘Ordination,’ § i). So in the Didache, 15 (c. ad. 130?): 
‘appoint (x^ipoToviqa-are) therefore for yourselves bishops and 
deacons.’ In the Apostolic Canons (c. a.d 400), 
signifies an ordination service over bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
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and the ‘ rest of the clerks ' {k^tipikoC ; can. 1, 2). On the other 
hand, * to lay on hands ’ (x^ipoB^reiv) and ‘ laying: on of hands ' 
(yetpoOca-La) are used, though less often, for ordination, especi- 
ally when that ceremony is emphas’/ed wln’e t*'cv arc also 
frequently used for other imLc^inon'- o: ha-’Cs, such o*- "u con- 
finiiation, and even for bene'diction, when hands are stretched 
out over persons, as m the dismissal of catechumens in the 
liturgy (Apost CoTist. vii. S9 ; e. A.it. 375 ) ; the verb is used 
with reference to ordination in tbe Cojist, though Eipp. 13 
(Punk, Didascalia et Const, Apost, ii. 82) and apparently in- 
cludes it in Apost Const in. 10 (see Maclean, pp. 153-^155). 
T''o 'U-wnce in the Cjrii^»t’tho/,s t\io’4'i?t romri- 

ah' ‘ l.i Moi'- fproh.hly an op ionic of .« di? l "f 
Av'/f'*. C'JhS* ''i: • ". ) \ fipoTovcTv .s u-ed or c*'” “i .c *■ ;>t. ' 
uliv, bi t or .1 lerdf r ir is exnrch- ' said o-- t.. I'c 

i.pi‘rin,cd ii 'Oim of ord .iai.on hui hands are not I td 
upon h in 'J ! c *■! h'»la ’.'\e x«‘,iO“to-ia is used in Apost, Const. 
11 . 32 o: the L'l'r of lloh ripivt bv our Lord to His ministers, 
in the 9th canon of JSeocsesarea of the ord nation of a prc-hvtcr 
(in the same canon xetporovia is used .p ihi-. ''«.-r-c,* hut . o 
emphasis in the phrase where vctpoPctrio. o'^enrs is on the laying 
on of hands), and in the 19th cariou o* Ntcaa, \\rii<‘h denies that 
deaconesses have been ordained— as they have not received any 
X€tp£>0ecria the}^ must be classed merely among the laity. We 
may note here, in anticipation, that in the present Orthodox 
Greek ordination services x«‘po0€crta is used for ordination of 
the minor orders (or perhaps only of subdeacons and deacon- 
esses ? , see below, § i6), xetporovi'a for that of bishops, presbj ters, 
and deacons (Littledale, Offices of the Holy Eastern Church, 
p. 266). In Sarapion’s Sacrementary (c. x.t>. 350) a double 
phrase is used * * la> mg on of hands of the appointment of a 
bishop ' (xetpo0e<rta KaTao'Taa'^ws errtcr/coTrov, § 14), and similarly i 
for the ordination of presbyters and deacons (§ 12 f.). For other ; 
instances of the above terms see JThSt i. 273 f. In Ac 2028 
TtOtpi is used of the Holy Ghost appointing ‘ bishops.* 

rsr words in Latin are ordinare, ordinatto (Tert. : 
de 1* f I and constituere (often in Cyprian,! e.g.Ep.L ■ 
[Ixv.J 1, 111 Llxiv.] 3, xxix. [xxiii ], lii. [xlviu.j 2, though these 
and similar words were often used of nomination to the 
ministfyX The ordained person was said to be promoted (pro- 
1/ 1 1 T' ' w .an 80 ; c a.d. 305], irpox^tpt^eerOat [Nicaea, can. 

!■ .82 (81)], TrpoeKdetv [Apost Const, vi. 17, var. 

I '• Trr • ' ] — fAv,^,Typ r^n. 12; Nicsea, can. 1]), or 
x: ■ ' 'O } .j , 1 L*} • 1 •, 441 ], where lenedictio 

levztcs-* ordinal . c. 'i or ‘consecrated’ (Leo 

the Great, Ep vi. [iv.] 6) These details of nomenclature are 
extremely important, as erroneous deductions have often been 
made from Patristic statements owing to a failure to distinguish 
the terms used. Further details, especially regardmg later 
centuries, may be seen in Hatch’s art. ‘Ordination* in DC A, to 
which seveial additions are here made. 

At a later date a difference was made in the 
West between ‘consecration’ of a bishop and the 
‘ordination’ to other ordeis But no such distinc- 
tion is found in the earlier period or is known in 
the East at the present day. 

[h] Descriptions of early ordinations. — In the 
whole of the early period ordinations to every 
grade were simple, consisting of prayer {usually a 
single prayer) and laying on of hands. At the 
most one or two other ceremonies were added. In 
the NT imposition of hands at ordination is men- 
tioned in Ac 6® (the Seven) and 1 Ti 4^^ 2 Ti 1® 
(Timothy). It is not referred to in the case of the 
resbyters in Ac 14^3 (though there need be little 
oubt that it was then used, for St. Luke does not 
mention all the details on every occasion) ; but we 
find it in 13®, where, however, it is doubtful if 
‘ordination’ proper is meant (see DAG, art. 

‘ Ordination,’ § 8). In 1 Ti 5^® it is mentioned, but 
here also it is doubtful if the writer is speaking 
of ordination. That ordinations in the NT were 
accompanied by prayer is seen from Ac 6^ 14-®; 
cf, also (Matthias’s appointment) and 13® (mis- 
sion of Barnabas and Saul). 

After the Apostolic Age we have no descriptions 
of ordinations till the 4th cent., but then they 
become plentiful. The Church Orders, even several 
of them which do not give the forms used in the 
eucharistic liturgy, give ordination prayers. Thus 
we have them in the Canons of Sippolytus, the 
Ethiopic Church Order, the Testament of our 
Lord, the Apostolic Constitutions, the Constitutions 
through Hippolytus, the appendices to the Arabic 
Didascalia and to the Verona Latin Fragments of 
the Didascalia, and some others. These are prob- 
ably all of the 4th or beginning of the 5th century. 

! The numbers In square brackets are those of the Ante- 
Nicene Christian L^cery. Those in PL are Ixvi., Ixv., xxiv., 
xiix. 


Sarapion’s Sacramentary also gives us a set of 
ordination prayers for the three highest orders, 
though it has no rubrics and no descriptions of the 
rite. In ail these manuals laying on of hands is 
emphasized in the ordination of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, and in one or two of them in that of 
the minor orders. The usual rule with regard to 
the latter is that they do not have this ceremony ; 
so expressly most of the Church Oiders, and so a 
passage in Basil {Ep, can, tertia, ccxvii 51), where 
a clear distinction is made between the clergy 
who are ‘in orders’ {iv §ad{i^) and those ‘in the 
ministry which is conferred without imposition 
of hands.’ But in Apost, Const, viii. 19-22 sub- 
deacons, readers, and even deaconesses receive it ; 
so Const, through Hipp. 9-13, except in the case of 
readers (see above). In these hooks we sometimes 
read of the laying on of ‘ hands,’ sometimes of ‘ a 
hand,’ and sometimes in the same work we find 
both customs. No difference seems to have been 
made between them in the early period. There is 
one apparent exception to the universal practice of 
laying on hands at ordinations. In the Apostolw 
Constitutions, though it is mentioned in all other 
cases, even, as we have seen, of minor ordeis, it is 
not explicitly referred to in the ordination of a 
bishop. In this work (vni. 4) one of the bishops 
says the ordination prayer over the candidate for 
the episcopate, two others stand beside him, the 
other bishops and the presbyters pray in silence, 
and the deacons hold the book of the Gospels over 
the candidate’s head.^ 

Considering the unanimity of all the parallel 
Church Orders and of Sarapion, and^the fact that 
the Apostolic Constitutions have this ceremony for 
all other oiclinations, pressing it where the other 
manuals forbid it (for the minor orders), it is un- 
likely that the writer of this work meant to exclude 
it at me ordination of a bishop. It is much more 
probable that he assumed it. The Constitutions 
through Hippolytus use the same language as the 
Apostolic Constitutions, Laymg on of hands was 
not confined to the Catholic Church. In the 
Clementine literature Peter uses it in ordaining 
Clement {Ep. of Clement, 2, 19) and Zaccheeus 
{Clem. Horn, iii, 72; Clem, Eecog, iii. 66). In the 
last passage it is recorded that he also ordained 
twelve presbyters and four deacons. This litera- 
ture is now usually ascribed, in its present form, 
to the 4th centu^. 

In the ordination of a bishop there is a variety 
of usage as to the part taken by the assisting 
bishops. Sometimes one bishop, and sometimes all 
the bishops, lay on hands ; sometimes one says the 
prayer (the usual practice), sometimes all do so. 
In the Testament of our Lord (i. 21) all the bisliops, 
having first washed their hands (the presbyters 
standing beside them), lay on hands and say a 
declaration : ‘ We lay hands on the servant of God 
who hath been chosen in the Spirit, for the true 
and pious disposing of the Church,’ etc. ; and then 
one of their number, at their command, lays hands 
on him and says the prayer of ordination. After 
this the people cry thrice ‘ Axios ’ C He is worthy ’) 
— a great feature of Greek ordinations in all ages — 
and give him the kiss of peace. The usage in the 
Apostolic Constitutions has been given above. But 
what do the two selected assistant bishops in that 
manual do ? Nothing is said. They do not hold 
the Gospels over the candidate’s head. Probably 
they, with the presiding bishop, lay on hands, and 
we may possibly conclude, in view of the direction 
to the other bishops not to pray aloud, that all the 
three joined audibly in the ordination prayer. In 
this work, after the prayer, ‘ one of the bishops ’ 
offers ‘ the sacrifice on the hands of him who has 

1 The meaning of this ceremony seems to be that our Lord is 
acting thmiigh His miii:^ters. 
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been ordained,’ The meaning is not clear ; but it 
probably refers to the custom (for which see below, 
§ 3 (<^)) oi conceiehration of the Eucharist by all the 
bishops, or all the presbyters, as the case may be. 
The new bishop is then enthroned by the other 
bishops, and receives the kiss of peace. After the 
lections from the Law and the Prophets and the 
Epistles and Acts and the Gospels, the new^ bishop 
ssdutes the Church and preaches. The liturgy then 
proceeds. In this work the people before the ordi- 
nation are asked thrice if the elect is worthy, and 
three times they affirm that he is. In most of the 
early authorities (e^., Ferona Fragments^ Can* of 
Hipp*, Egyp* and Mh, Ch. Ord*, and apparently 
Apost, Const., and probably others) the new bishop 
cdebrates the Eucharist. 

The ordination prayer in the earliest Church 
Orders, the Canons of Hippolytus, the Verona 
Fragments, and the Ethiopie Chiirch Order, is 
short and simple, and is in nearly identical words. 
The same may be said of the Constitutions through 
Hippolytus. These parallel forms are clearly all 
derived from a single original, each writer intro- 
ducing slight variations. After praying for the 
Spirit to be given to the candidate for the episco- 
pate, and asking that his life may be exemplary, 
the presiding bishop in the Canons of Hippolytus 
concludes : 

‘ Eeceive his prayers and offenngs which he shall offer to thee 
day and night, and may they be to thee a sweet savour. Give 
also to him, O Loid, the episcopate and a mild spirit, and power 
to forgive sins ; and give him ability to loose aU bonds of 
iniquity of demons ana power to heal all diseases, and bruise 
Satan under his feet shortly, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom be glorj to thee, with him and the Holy Ghost, for ever 
and ever. Amen‘ (for the full prayer see Maclean, Anci&nt 
Church Orders, p. 76 f.). 

This prayer is expanded in the Testament of our 
Lord and in the Apostolic Constitutions. The 
prayer in Saramon (§ 14) is even shorter than that 
^ven above. This hook is nob one of the parallel 
Church Orders, and the prayers are quite inde- 
pendent of those there given, but the ordination 
forms are even simpler. That for a bishop asks 
for him the Spirit and that he may be a woithy 
shepherd. 

It has usually been said (by the present wuiter 
also) that the prayer used in ordaining a presbyter 
was the same as that used in ordaining a bishop, 
except that the name of the office w'as changed. 
This is the statement m the Canons of Hippolytus 
(iv. ; ed. Achelis, §§ 30-32), which also say that in 
the case of a presbyter enthronization is omitted, 
and in the Egyptian Church Order (Horner, 
Statutes of the Apostles, pp. 245, 307 ; Maclean, 
p. 70). But in the other parallel manuals and in 
Sarapion a separate, though equally simple, form 
is given for presbyters ; and an apparently contra- 
dictory rubric in the Ethiopian Church Order and 
the Verona Fragments has led C. H. Turner 
{JThSt xvi. 542) to the not improbable conclusion 
that all that is meant in the two first-named 
authorities is that the first part of the ordination 
prayer for bishops is identical with that for 
presbyters. In several books the prayer for 
presbyters refers to the elders appointed by Moses 
(e,g.. Test, of our Lord, i. 30). In Apost. Const. 
viii 16, * pnestly duties ’ on behalf of the people 
are mentioned ; in Sarapion, § 13, the function of 
reconciliation. The prayer in the last book is 
peculiar in not mentioning the office to which the 
person is ordained. In the ordination of presbyters 
in most of the Church Orders the presbyters join 
with the bishop in laying on hands (see MmiSTRY, 

§ S). 

The prayer for deacons in the Church Orders and 
in Sar^ion is also very simple ; it usually refers 
to St. Stephen and the Seven. The minor orders 
have still more simple forms. 

It must be noticed that in the ordination of 


bishops and presbyters there is no trace of an 
imperative formula like 'Receive the Holy Ghost,’ 
such as we find in the mediaeval and modern books 
in the West. 

(c) Delivery of symbols of office. — In later times 
this became a regular part of all the ordination 
ceremonies ; but in the early period it is found 
only in connexion with the minor orders, for 
which, as a rule, imposition of hands is nob used. 
In the Canons of Hippolytus the Gkispels are given 
bo a reader ; in the Testament of our Lord, the 
Ethiopie Church Order, and the Constitutions 
through Hippolytus (not in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions), ‘ a book ’ ; in the Egyptian Church Order the 
‘Apostle,’ i.e. the Pauline Epistles. For this 
feature in the Gallican Statutes see below (e). 

{d) Ordination in pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. 
— The author of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, who 
Avrote c. A.0. 480, perhaps in Edessa, deals in ch. v. 
with ‘ priestly consecration,’ i.e. with the ordina- 
tion of ‘hierarchs’ (bishops), priests (iepeZs), and 
‘ ministers ’ (Xeirovpyot, deacons). At his ordination 
a deacon kneels on one knee, a presbyter on two — 
a piece of symbolism, borrowed and worked out by 
the E. Syrians and Maronites (see below, § 13 f.). 
All these ordinations consist of laying on of hands 
with prayer and the sign of the cross ,* the name of 
the candidate and the office conferred aie pro- 
claimed; in the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels are held over his head, to show the fullness 
of his powers. The kiss of peace is mentioned : 
‘all of the clergy {twv UpoltlkG>v rd^^wv) who are 
present greet him who is initiated ’ {reTeXetTpivov) 
The account in pseudo-Dionysius is very like that 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, but the detail* are 
more precise. The absence of minor orders in this 
work is probably due to its pseudonymous form ; 
a contemporary of the apostles is supposed to be 
speaking. 

{e) Ordination in the ‘ Gallican Statutes f — This 
is the convenient name given by J. Wordsworth 
{Ministry of Grace, p. 58) to the collection of 
regulations which used to be known as the canons 
of the Fourth Council of Carthage, but which have 
nothing to do with Africa. They are also called 
Statuta Ecclesice Antigua. They appear to come 
' from the south of Gaul, and m^ be dated c. A.D. 
500 (for their contents see C. J. Hefele, Hist, of the 
Church Councils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 
410 ffi). With reference to our subject they say 
that a bishop before ordination is to be examined 
as to the faith, and whether he does not disapprove 
marriage, or condemn second hiarriages or the 
eating of flesh ; all the bishops are to be present, 
and the clergy and laity are to give their consent, 
and especially all is to be done with the authority 
of the metropolitan {§ 1). At the ordination two 
bishops are to hold the Gospels over the elect’s 
head and neck ; and, while one pronounces the 
blessing over him [i.e. says the prayer of ordina- 
tion), ail the other bishops lay their hands on his 
head (§ 2), This seems to be all that is done in 
ordaining a bishop. When a presbyter is ordained, 
the bishop lays his hand on his head, and all 
the presbyters present also lay their hands on 
ills head (§ 3), When a deacon is oz'dained, 
the bishop who ‘blesses’ him (see above) alone 
lays his hand on his head (§ 4). The minor 
orders which are mentioned (§§ 5-10) are the 
subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, reader, doorkeeper, 
and singer. These are not to be 01 dam oil 
with imposition of hands— so it is enacted ex- 
plicitly mth regard to the subdeaeon, and the 
same thing would a fortiori hold good of the other 
offices named. The empty paten and chalice, 
water-cruet, plate (?), and napkin are given to a 
suhdeacon ; a candlestick with tapers to an 
acolyte ; a hook with exorcisms to an exorcist ; 
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the codex from which he is to read to a reader ; the 
keys of the church to a doorkeeper. These are 
ordained by the bishop. A singer, on the other 
hand, may be admitted by a presbyter without 
the previous knowledge of the bishop ; the words 
of admission are given, and are remarkable as 
having remained to the present day : ‘ See that 
what thou singest, thou believe with the heart ; 
and what thou believest with the heart, thou 
prove by thy works.’ This formula, which is 
found in Magdalen College Pontifical (p. 59 ; see 
below, § 3) at the ordination of a singer, is still used 
in the Roman pontifical in ordaining a reader, and 
is adapted as the ordinary ‘vestiy prayer’ in the 
Anglican communion, where there is a surpliced 
choir. 

(/) Early Roman ordinations. — It is one of the 
misfortunes of the student of Christian origins 
that we know so little of Roman liturgical customs 
in the early a^s. We know next to nothing of 
ordinations in Rome before the 6th century. But, 
if the common original of the parallel Church 
Orders be Roman, as is very probable — it may 
possibly be the work of Hippolytus — by comparing 
the forms in the earliest of these manuals, for 
which see above (b), and by retaining what is 
common to them all, striking out what is peculiar 
to one of them, we may provisionally arrive at the 
form of ordination (at least that of a bishop) which 
was in use in Rome early in the 3rd century (see 
Maclean, Recent Discoveries illustrating Early 
Christian Life and Worship^^ London, 1915, p. 
109 f., for an attempt in this direction). When we 
come to the 6th cent., the Leonine Sacramentary 
(c. 550) gives us the customs in Rome before the 
reforms of Gregory the Great. It has ordination 
prayers for bishops, presbyters, and deacons, but 
not for any orders below these. The simplicity 
of the ordinations is their principal character- 
istic. 

2 * Intermediate period in the West. —For this 
period our chief autnorities are the Roman Ordines, 
especially the Ordo of St. Amand (§ 7, giving direc- 
tions for the ordination of presbyters and deacons), 
which Duchesne prints {Christian Worship, p. 
475), and the Or do IV. and Ordo VJIL of J. 
Mabillon {PL Ixxviii.), which give directions for 
the ordination of all orders ; the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (c. 790 {PL Ixxiv., and ed. H. A. Wilson, 
Oxford, 1894]), which gives the Roman rite as 
modified by Gallican influence, but is chiefly 
Roman; and the Missale Francorum (PXlxxii.), 
which is a fragment of about the same date, 

‘ generally Roman, but with some Gallican rubrics’ 
(Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace^ p. 74) — these 
two contain ordination prayers, etc. ; Isidore, de 
Officiis ecclesiasticis, ii., which gives the prayers 
and rubrics of the Gallican rite. 

{a) Ordinations in Rome (Duchesne, p. 352 fl.). 
— The ordination of bishops was always on a 
Sunday, during mass. After the gradual has been 
sung, the litany and Kyrie follow ; the pope bids 
prayer and says two prayers, one a ‘ collect ’ con- 
cluding the litany, and the other a eucharistic 
prayer of ordination, beginning with the ‘Sursuin 
Corda.’ The pope, bishops, and presbyters give 
the new bishop the kiss of peace and the mass 
proceeds. The lections are Mt 10^ 24*^, Mk 6®, 
Lk 10b Jn 10^2 1224, 1 Ti 3b Tit 1^ (F. E. Warren, 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, Oxford, 
1881, p. 69), In this case the pope officiates alone 
and the other bishops do not take part, this being 
an exception to the general rule that a bishop must 
be ordained by at least three bishops. Presbyters 
and deacons are oidained on the Ember Saturday, 
having been presented to the people in the churches 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore and the Holy Apostles on 
the preceding Wednesday and Friday, when the 


people are called upon to make objections if they 
have any. The ordination takes place in the mass 
of the vigil, Le. in the afternoon or evening. 
The candidates for the diaconate, vested in dal- 
matics, are presented to the pope before the 
Gospel by the archdeacon. After the litany the 
pope lays on hands and says two prayers (see 
above). The new deacons receive the kiss of 
peace fiom the pope and clergy. The candidates 
for the presbyterate, vested in chasubles, are then 
presented to the pope, and he says two prayers 
over them and gives them the kiss of peace. The 
lections for a deacon are 1 Ti 3®, Jn 12^4, and for 
a presly^rter Ezk 35b Mt 24^2 (Warren, p. 69). The 
older Roman books give no ceremony for the 
ordination of exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers. 
The acolyte (holding a linen bag) and the sub- 
deacon (holding an empty chalice) only received 
a blessing from the bishop at an ordinary mass ; 
and even this was not before the 7th century. 

{h) Gallican ordinations (Duchesne, p. 363). — 
A bishop is usually ordained in the cathedral of 
his see. He is presented on the day of the ordina- 
tion to the people, who cry ‘Dignus’ {*He is 
worthy’).^ After a bidding there follows the 
consecration prayer (difterent from and longer 
than the Roman one), when two bishops hold the 
Gospels over the elect’s head, and each bishop lays 
on hands. His hands are anointed, and a prayer 
is said. The lections are Mai 1 Co 9^"^b Lk 
2045-214 (Warren, p. 69). The candidate for the 
presbyterate is presented to the people, who cry 
* Dignus,’ and the bishop lays on hands and says 
the prayer ; the other presbyters also lay on hands. 
The bishop anoints the new presbyter’s hands. 
The lections are Tit 1^'®, Lk The proceduie 

in the case of the diaconate is the same except 
that the anointing is omitted. The lections are 
Ezk 44^®*-, 1 Ti 3®"^b Lk 9®^-®^. The minor orders 
receive their badges of office, for which see above 
§ I (e), and a blessing and prayer are said. An 
address is made to subdeacons. 

(o) Fusion of the two rites and developments . — 
From the 7th to the 9th cent, a process of fusion 
of the Roman and Gallican rites was going on. 
The consecration or ‘eucharistic’ prayers were 
joined, and the directions of the Gallican Statutes 
(above, § i), which the later Gallican books repro- 
duced, were prefixed as rubrics. The result of this 
arrangement of rubrics was that at a later date 
the laying on of hands was transferred to the first 
part of the service and took place in silence, in- 
stead of after or with the ordination prayer. A 
later feature was the introduction of the porrectio 
instrumentorum, or delivery of badges of office, to 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons as well as to the 
minor orders. To the bishop a ring and staff were 
given, to the presbyter a chalice and paten with 
the elements prepared for the mass, to the deacon 
the Gospel-book, with the charge to read the 
liturgical Gospel (the last was not before A.D. 1000 
in the Roman rite). Unction of the head was also 
added, but afterwards dropped except in the case 
of a bishop (Frere, Hist, of the Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 354 f.). 

{d) Tim Celtic rite. — There were some differences 
in the ordinations of the Celtic Church from those 
described above (see Warren, p. 68 ff.). A bishop 
was commonly consecrated by a single bishop. 
The lections were 1 P is-isf. 22 21 -®, Ac 1 Ti 
3^^*, Mt 16^®"^®, Both presbyters and deacons were 
anointed on the hands, and this is found in the 
Epistle of Gildas (c. 550), in Egbert’s pontifical 
(early 8th cent.), and elsewhere; the anointing of 
deacons was peculiar to the Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon Churches, the latter probably borrowing it 
from the former. The book of the (3nspels was 
given to a deacon, and a stole to the presbyter. 
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These features are not found in the earlier Roman 
and Gallican rites. 

3. Later Western pontificals, — We can now 
consider the lesults of the fusion of the Roman 
and Gallican rites as seen in the later pontificals. 
The Roman pontifical is still in use in the Roman 
communion. The pre-Reformation Anglican pon- 
tificals are as a rule difficult to obtain, but the 
Henry Bradshaw Society has published that of 
‘Magdalen College,’ edited by H. A. Wilson, 
which gives the consecration of bishops and 
ordination of the other orders — for by this time 
the difference of nomenclature is well established 
in the West. This pontifical is perhaps from 
Hereford, or from Canterbury, and seems to be of 
the 12th century. Maskell has also published^ in 
ia^'Momimenta the Lincoln (?) rite for consecratmg 
or enthroning a bishop and ordaining clergy, with 
notes giving the chief differences of the Exeter 
rite. The pontificals vary a good deal in detail, 
and the following description is taken from the 
fullest of them. 

{a) Comecration of a bishop. — The elect is 
presented to the archbishop by two bishops, is 
interrogated at length, and makes the oath of 
canonical obedience. The mass^ begins. After 
the collect there is an exhortation, bidding to 
prayer, and litany with special suffrage. Two 
bishops hold the Gospels over the elect and the 
other bishops lay on hands in silence; in some 
forms the archbishcm says ‘Receive the Holy 
Ghost.’ The ‘ Veni (Creator ’ (in some forms) and 
collect foUow, and the first consecratory prayer 
(with ‘ Sursum Corda’) is said. The elect is 
anointed on the head, and two consecratory 
prayers follow, the archbishop extending his r^ht 
hand at the second (in some forms). He gives 
a sevenfold blessing, and anoints the new bishop’s 
head and hands. The latter puts on gloves (so 
some forms) and is given the staff, ring, and mitre, 
with a blessing. The Gospel-book is (in some 
forms) given ; and the mass continues, said by the 
archbishop. The formula ‘ Receive the Holy 
Ghost’ is not nniversal, and does not occur in 
most English pontificals. That given by Maskell 
directs two bishops to hold the Gospels and the 
rest of them to touch the head with their bauds, 
and the ordainer to say the ‘ Veni Creator ’ ; but 
the formula is absent. The Exeter book alone 
among the English pontificals has it ; it directs 
the conseerator and the assistant bishops to touch 
the elect’s head with both their hands, and all to 
say ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost.’ The Roman ponti- 
fical agrees with this. The enthronization is a 
separate ceremony, as the consecration did not 
usually take place in the new bishop’s cathedral 
church (for this service see Maskell, iii. 281 ; 
Wilson, p. 77). 

{b) Orainations to other orders.^ — Before the 
Epi^le the minor orders and subdeacons are 
admitted with the giving of the badge of office 
and prayer, but without laying on of hands (so 
expressly, even in the case of snbdeacons, the 
Magdalm College Pontifical [Wilson, p. 631). 
After the Epistle and Tract the candidates for the 
diaconate and preshyterate are presented (in some 
forms all the candidates are presented at the 
beginning of the service). The deacons are then 
(in some forms) instructed, the bishop lays a hand 
on them in silence (at a later period he here says 
silently ‘Receive the Holy Ghost’), bids prayers, 
says a collect, and then the consecratory prayer, 
vests the ordinands with a stole (on one shoulder), 
gives them the Gospels (in some forms), says a 
second bidding (not Sarum) and a second con- 

1 lo the Middle Ages the minor orders in the West were 
doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, acobtes. Subdeacons were 
reckoned with the higher orders. 


seciatory prayer (some forms) or else a blessing, 
and (in some forms) vests the new deacon in a 
dalmatic. The Gospel is then read by one of the 
newly-ordained deacons, and the presbyters are 
ordained (in some forms they are presented here). 
They are instructed (so some forms) and the bishop 
and presbyters lay on hands in silence ; the bishop 
bids prayer and says a collect and the first con- 
secratory prayer ; he vests the ordinand in stole 
(over both shoulders) and chasuble, says a second 
bidding (not Sarum) and (in some forms) a second 
consecratory prayer ; in some forms ‘ Veni Creator’ 
is said; and the new mesbyter is blessed and 
anointed on the bands. The bishop gives him the 
paten and chalice prepared for the Euchaiist, 
saying, ‘Receive power to offer the sacrifice to 
God, and to celebrate mass for the quick and 
dead, in the name of the Lord.’ The mass pro- 
ceeds, and (in some forms) there is another im- 
position of hands with ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost ’ 
after communion. The kiss of peace, blessing, 
exhortation (so some forms), and post-communion 
complete the service. 

(c) Concelebration. — In the present Roman ritual 
the practice is preserved, at the ordination of 
presbyters, of the new presbyters celebrating the 
Eucharist with the bishop ; and this may be a con- 
venient place for referring to the custom. This 
was an ancient custom at every Eucharist, which 
has survived only at ordination. In the Ordo 
Bomanus Primus (ed. B, G. C, F. Atchley, 
London, 1906, p. 148 f.), on festivals, the cardinal 
presbyters each hold in their hands a corporal and 
three loaves, and, standing round the altar with 
the pope, say the canon, and ‘simultaneously 
consecrate the body and blood of the Lord.’ A 
similar rule is found in the Ordo of St, Amand 
(Atchley, p. 158), where the bishops and presbyters 
hold two loaves in their hands and consecrate 
them when the pope is consecrating at the altar. 
This custom is also found in some of the Chnich 
Orders, where the presbyters lay hands on the 
encharistic loaves at the offertoiy {Test, of our 
Lord, i. 23 ; Can. of Hipp. iii. [ed. Achelis, § 20] ; 
Egyp. Ch. Ord. 31 ; Eth. Ch. Ord. 21, etc.). 
The last manual, in J. Ludolfs version {Ad s^iam 
historiam jEthiopicam commentariust Frankfort- 
on -Main, 1691), directs the presbyters to say the 
encharistic prayer with the bishop. The Magdalen 
College Pontifical (Wilson, p. 69) says : ‘ Let all 
who have been ordained [presbyters] bring the 
oblations to the hands of the bishop.’ If the 
customs at Bourges, where the present writer 
lately witnessed an ordination, are general in the 
Roman communion, the new priests kneel behind 
the bishop, at some distance from the altar, and, 
taught by the ceremoniarius, say the canon of the 
mass with him, but do not hold a host in their 
hands. 

{d) ^ Matter^ and ^formJ* — It may be noticed 
from the descriptions which have been given that 
the ‘ matter ’ (imposition of hands) and ‘ form ’ (the 
consecratory prayer) are not necessarily synchron- 
ous. So in Ac 6® 8^®* ” the prayer, at ordination 
and confii-mation, precedes the laying on of 
hands. 

(e) The word ‘ ordinal^ — This is now commonly 
used to denote the book of ordination services. 
But there was no mediaeval word to represent this. 

‘ Pontifical ’ has a wider sense, being a collection of 
offices used by a bishop. In the Middle Ages an 
‘ ordinal ’ meant a book of directions or of cere- 
monies. 

4. Anglican post-Reformation ordinations. — 
The following is a description of the forms now in 
use, dating from 1662, and the chief changes made 
between the Reformation and that date will be 
noted in passing. There are now no minor orders 
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recognized in the formularies of the Anglican com- 
munion. 

{a) Bishop. — The conseciation must take place 
on a Sunday or holy day after mattins (so 1662), 
during the Eucharist, which from 1662 has had a 
proper collect— before that the collect of the day 
was used— and a proper Epistle and Gospel. After 
the Nicene Creed there is a sermon (1662 only), and 
the elect, vested in his rochet (so 1662, while in 
1549 [1550] he was vested in surplice and cope, and 
in 1552 no vestment was named), is presented to the 
archbishop by two bishops. Up to 1865 the oath 
of the king’s supremacy was then taken, but now 
this and all subscriptions at ordinations are taken 
beforehand, except that the oath of canonical 
obedience to the archbishop is still taken by bishops 
at this point in the service. The archbishop bids 
prayers, and the litany with special suffrage is 
said, ended by a special collect, and followed by 
interrogations, exhortations, and blessing. The 
elect puts on the rest of his episcopal habit (1662), 
and the archbishop and bishops sing or say over 
him, by verses (so 1662), the ‘ Veni Creator.*^ The 
consecration piayer is said by the archbishop (but 
without ‘Sursum Corda ’ as in the pontificals), 
and then he and all the bishops lay on hands, and 
the aichbishop says, ‘Receive the Holy Ghost for 
the office and work of a bishop in the Church of 
God now committed unto thee by the imposition of 
our hands,’ and quotes 2 Ti 1®*- (adapted). (The 
words ‘ foi the office . . . hands ’ were inserted in 
1662. ) He gives him the Bible with an exhorta- 
tion, and the Eucharist proceeds. In 1549 (not 
1552) the Bible was put on the new bishop’s neck, 
and at the woids ‘ Be to the flock of Christ a shep- 
herd’ the archbishop gave him the pastoral staff. 
At all consecrations and ordinations the newly- 
ordained must communicate, and two special col- 
lects or post- communions precede the final blessing. 

(5) Presbyter. — ^After mattins (1662^ there is a 
seimon, and the archdeacon presents the candi- 
dates (‘decent!;^ habited,’ 1662), Objections are 
asked for, the bishop bids prayers, and rhe litany 
with special suffrage is said ; and the Eucharist 
has a special collect (1662), which is one of the 
ordination prayers, and a special Epistle and 
Gospel. (Up to 16fe the ‘ Veni Creator ' was said 
after the Gospel, and the candidates [in 1549. not 
1552, vested m plain albs] were then presented, 
objections asked, and the special collect said ; the 
collect of the day was used before the Epistle ) 
Then follow an exhortation and interiogation'-, 
bidding and silent prayer, ‘ Veni Creator,' and the | 
second ordination prayer. The bishop and pres- 
byters lay on hands and the bishop says ‘ Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest 
in the Chui’ch of God now committed unto thee by 
the imposition of our hands,’ and adds Jn 20-^ 
and a single sentence of exhortation. (The Avoids 
‘for the office . . . hands ’ were inserted m 1662 ) 
The bishop gives the Bible (also, in 1549 but 
not in 1552, ‘ the chalice or cup Avith the bread ’) 
with a short formula, and the Eucharist pro- 
ceeds. There is a curious rubric that ‘ all they 
that receive orders shall take [the Communion] 
together and remain in the same place where hands 
Avere laid upon them until such time as they have 
received the Communion.’ This seems to be a relic 
of the custom of concelebration ; see above, § 3 (c). 
It occurs only at the ordination of presbyters. 

(c) Deacon . — After mattins (1662) and sermon, 
the archdeacon presents the candidates (‘ decently 
habited,’ 1662 ; in 1549, not 1552, in plain albs) 
to the bishop, Avho asks for objections and bids 
prayers. The litany is said Avith a special suffrage. 
The Eucharist has a proper collect, which is the 
real ordination prayer (up to 1662 tliis was first 
said and then the Eucharist began and the collect 
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of the day was used), and a proper Epistle. Then 
follow interrogations and exhortation, and the 
bishop lays on hands and says, ‘Take thou 
authority to execute the office of a deacon in 
the Church of God committed unto thee : In the 
name,’ etc. The New Testament is given and the 
neAv deacon reads the proper Gospel (in 1549 he 
puts on a tnmcle, and both in 1549 and in 1552 he 
reads the Gospel of the day), and the Eucharist 
proceeds. 

These forms are based on the pie Reformation 
pontificals, with considerable simplifications ; but, 
esj)ecially in the case of deacons, the ordination 
prayers have become someAvhat displaced, and the 
comparatively modern imperative formulee have 
been unduly magnified at the expense of the 
prayers. The interrogations and exhoitation to 
priests are largely derived from Bucer (see beloAv, 
§ 8 ). 

5. Presbyterian ordinations. — Directions as to 
ordination are given in The Form of Preshyterial 
Chttrch Government and of Ordination of Ministers 
(see under Literature below), Avhich was agreed 
upon by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster 
and approved by the Presbyterian Geneial As- 
sembly in Edinburgh, 1645. In this work ordina- 
tion is directed to be always continued, and is 
stated to be ‘ the act of a presbytery ’ ; ‘ eveiy 
minister of the word is to be ordained by imposi- 
tion of hands and prayer with fasting, by those 
pleaching presbyters to whom it doth belong,’ 
and ‘the poAver of ordering the whole Avork of 
ordination is m the Avhole presbytery.’ Directions 
are given for the candidate’s examination by the 
presbytery, and for his preaching before the people 
and before the presbytery or ministers of the word 
acting as their deputies. The ordination is to be 
pel formed in the church Avhich he is to serve, and 
on the day appointed for it a ‘ solemn fast shall be 
kept by the congregation.’ At lea'^t three or four 
mimsteis of the’pre-bytery aie to attend One of 
these IS appointed to pi each about the nnnisteiial 
office and duty, and the ])ieacher is to interrogate 
the candidate. The ministers then lay on lianas 
and say a short prayei 01 ble'^sing to this effect, 
though no exact form of AA’ords is given : 

‘ Thankfuns- acknowledpinff the great inerc\ of God m send- 
iijg Je-aiis Christ for the ledtirplion of hia people , and :oi his 
a'Joen'iion to the light hand of God the Faiher, and thence 
poiinr.g out Ins Spnit, and giung gifts to nier, apostles, 
evaiigchst?, piophets, pasioirf, and teachers ; for the gathering 
and building up or his chinch , and for fitting and inclining 
this man 10 this great voiii. [hfic let I'f .1 n , a- 1 t r/' \i 
/ieadi, to entreat him to fit him iMtl h'-, JL . < u.i' i' g \c 
iian (whom in hn name we ilius •'Ct ap .'i i' i.' - . '‘j\ ' 1 cc) 
to fulfd the Moik of his ’uiii'stii in al. " r I * ■. 1 !. i 

sa\ e himself, and his people coniniitteil to bis cliargo ' 

After the prayer the preacher exliuria the neAv 
imnistei and the people, and by another prater 
commends him and his flock to the giacc ot (4od. 
A psalm is sung and the congregation is di'-ini'i-cd 
Avith a blessing 

The Church Service Society, founded in Scotland 
in 1865, has published, after seveial revisions, abook 
called Euchologion, a Book of Common Order (see 
under Literatuie below) in which forms of prayer, 
interrogations, and exhortations are given, the 
above outline being followed. In the ordination 
prayer the presiding presbyter lays both hands on 
the candidate’s head, and each of the other pres- 
byters lays on his light hand (p. 383). After the 
prayer the ‘ Gloria Patri ’ or other doxology is said, 
and the presbyters in turn give the new minister 
the right hand of fellowship (p. 384). The ordina- 
tion prayer and the addresses in this book are 
taken in the main (see pp. 419, 431) from the Pro- 
visional Liturgy of the American German Be- 
formed Churchy 1859, and the interrogations from 
Knoxes Liturgy and Church of Scotland Prayers 
for Social and Family Worship? (1st ed.). 
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6 . The Scandinavian rite. — i. Sweden. — 
The Swedish post-Keformation ordination services 
deserve special consideration, as they have some 
very peculiar features. They are described by G. M. 
Williams {TU Church of Sweden, pp. 9-43), who 
gives most of the prayers in full. The ordinations 
are to the episcopate and the presbyterate ; there 
are now no deacons in Sweden. 

{a) According to the present rite (1881), 

the consecration must take place on a Sunday or 
holy day, in the cathedral church. _ The assistants, 
if bishops, stand inside, but, if priests, stand out- 
side, the altar rail, all being vested in chasubles. 
They bring in the cope and other episcopal insignia. 
After an address there is a prayer (this is really 
the ordination prayer), and the notary^ reads the 
king’s commission. Several lections, with an ex- 
hortation, are read. The elect says the Apostles’ 
Creed and is mtc — ogatc'l The archbishop says a 
formula, • omru” ii I'l 'iim the bishop’s office, and 
giving him Km g - > oi'i mission, also the pectoral 
cross and pastoral stall ; meanwhile the choir sing 
an anthem consisting of a piayer to the Holy Ghost. 
The elect is vested m the cope, the assistants lay 
their hands on his head, and the archbishop says 
the Lord’s Prayer. The mitre is put on, and a 
prayer and blessing conclude the service. Conse- 
ciations do not now take place, as in 1571, during 
the Eucharist. The chief peculiarities of this rite 
are the laying on of hands a/ier the delivery of 
office, the displacement of the ordination prayer, 
the Lord’s Prayer said at the laying on of hands, 
and the prominence given to the modern feature 
of delivering the office to the ordinand as compared 
with the ordination prayer. There have been 
several revisions since 1571 ; in that ^ year an 
ordination prayer was said at the laying on of 
hands, 

( 6 ) Fresd^ier.— The present form (1894), the last 
of several revisions, follows the lines of a bishop’s 
consecration, and many of the prayers and inteiro- 
gations are the same, only the name of the office 
being altered. Most of the lections are different. 
Instead of tlie king’s commission, the bishop gives 
the ordinand his letteis of orders to the 

priesthood ’), before the laying on of hands, and 
the ordinand is then vested in a chasuble. If more 
persons than one are ordained at one time, the 
Lord’s Prayer is said over each separately. The 
\vox(\. prcstembet (‘priesthood’) is now used, as in 
1871, while in some of the previous revisions pre^ 
dkoembet {‘preacher’s office’) replaced it (see 
J. Wordsworth, National Church of Sweden, pp. 

ii. Norw vy. — Of Nonvegian consecrations of 
bishops before the Reformation we have the follow- 
ing interesting account, given by Dr. Bang, the 
present bishop of Christiania : 

* The archbishop came before the altar accompanied by his 
assistants The ordinand presented himself before him with a 
bishop on each aide. The introit and verse were sung ; then, in- 
stead of Kyrie eleison, the archbishop began the Great Gloria 
[‘Olona in excelsis’?], whereupon the mass was interrupted 
and the ordination act begun. The ordainer took the Gospel-book 
and laid it first open, then closed, on the head of the ordinand, in 
which position it was held by the two assistant bishops The 
archbishop then sprinkled the ordinand with holy water, laid 
his hand on his head, and repeated a long ordination praj er. 
. . . Thereafter he anointed his bands and head with suitable 
prajers and delivered him the pastoral staff, and put the 
episcopal ring on the fourth finger of his right hand. Vested 
with the episcopal insignia, he ivas now placed upon the 
episcopal throne during a long pra^'er, w'hereupon the conse- 
cration ended with a blessing upon the ordained bishop’ 
(Williams, p 30) 

It would appear that the Scandinavian pontifical, 
like so many English ones, lacked the ‘Accipe 
Spiritum sanctum/ 

7 . Moravian ordinations. — We are not here con- 
cerned with the disputed question of the ministerial 
snecession in the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian 


body, but only with the rite used by them in 
ordination. 

Their first recorded ordination, in 1464, was 
noticeable because of their use of the lot, after "the 
example of the appointment of the apostle Matthias 
(de Schweinitz, Moravian Episco'pate, p. 10). But 
this was followed by an ordination ; according to 
de Schweinitz, by an ordination (with prayer and 
imposition of hands) to the priesthood by the 
priests present in the synod then held, and after- 
wards by an ordination to the episcopate by two 
Waldensian bishops.^ The use of the lot appears 
to have continued in the Moravian body, as it is 
mentioned as existing in A. G, Spangenberg’s 
Exposition of Christian Doctrine as taught in the 
. , . Unitas Fi'atrmn^ (Eng. tr., Bath, 1796, § 257, 
pp. 450, 453). 

In 1478 the Brethren stated to the Masters of 
Prague : 

* In consecrating to the priesthood, we have no set form of 
words, but the election is accord’’"- fb'" desire of 

the congregation, and then the .iib . j's ,1 m aymg on 
of hands' (J. Truhlar, iifanwaZiv •. I'.c. " 'A ■ ■ .Prague, 
1888, p 35 1). 

The Brethren had the following offices . bishops, 
presbyters or seniors, ministers (deacons), acolytes ; 
and to these offices they ordained successively ; 
while in Waldensian ordinations priesthood^ and 
episcopate were conferred together, W a single 
act. in 1504 they told the Masters of Prague ; 

‘ We have priests who are properly ordained, as well in ac- 
cordance with the divine institution (presbyterial ordination), 
as in accordance with that order which comes from men 
(episcopal ordination) ’ See de Schweinitz, p. 13 , also p, 12 (2). 

John Lasicky (Lasitins), in his de Ecclesxastica 
Disciplina (Amsterdam, 1660, but wiitten c*. A.D 
1570), describes the ordination of piesbyters thus 

(eh. XV.) : 

There is an examin'’^’ 0 " j*"d W 

■r>j-oTTAi* i)i«!iinr> '' » ' I r.. I ' - - • 

* . • _a (i“ “ ■ ' 1 » i' _ ' L’ . 1.' ± « ■ < 

- • I » ' . r. - . “ . f, ,* I ' ■ p ' [ c .fc “■ . ■ 

* Amen ' (this is equivalent to the ‘ Axios ’). 

The ordination of bishops is similar. After the 
ordination follow the liturgy and a solemn giving 
of hands, and all the ministers partake of a repast 
together. 

In the present Liturgy and Hymns for the Use 
of the . Unitas Fratrum (London, 1906) the 
following is given under the head of ‘ Ordinations ’ ; 

‘The service being opened bv the singing of the hymn “Come 
Holy Ghost, come Lord our God,” etc., or some other suitable 
verses, the bishop addresses the congregation . . . and candi- 
date . . . after which he offers up a prayer, imploring the 
blessmg of God upon the solemn transaction, and commending 
the candidate to his grace, that he may be endowed with power 
and unction of ihe Iloh Ghost for preaching the word of God, 
adininisienng the hol\ sacraments, and for the exercise of his 
office to the edification of the ChTirch. The bishop then pro- 
ceeds to ordain the candidate with imposition of hands, 
pronouncing the following or similar words : “ I ordain (con- 
seciate) thee NN. to be a deacon (presbyter, bishop) of the 
Church of the Unity of the Brethren, in the name,” etc.' (He 
adds ablessing ; silent prayer, a doxolo'j}’’, ‘ Amen,’ ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
a hymn, and ‘ the New Testament blessing ’ conclude the service 
A note is added that at the consecration of bishops tw'o 01 
three bishops generally assist.) 

8 . German Reformed ordinations. — These do 
not call for particular remark. Lutheran forms 
may be seen in H. A. Daniel’s Codex Liturgicus 
(4 vols., Leipzig, 1847-53, ii. 617 ffi). The present 
German ‘Evangelical Church’ consists of a fusion 
of the Lutheran and Calvinist communities. The 
Calvinists were, both in theory and in practice, 
strictly presbyterian in polity, while the Lutherans 
in theoiy were not so (as we see in the Swedish 
Church, which has more than one order) ; and 
for our purpose the draft ‘Ordinal’ of Bucer (a 
Lutheran) is of great interest. It was arranged so 
that it might be used either for those communities 
which had one order or for those which liad more. 
The essential portions of it, with parallels horn 

1 It is disputed, however, whether the former of these two 
ordinutioos actually took place 
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the Anglican ‘ Ordinal ’ of 1549 (1550), may be seen 
in €QE xliv. [1897] 132 ff. The chief interest lies 
in the fact that Bucer’s draft furnished the noble 
address in the English Prayer Book to the candi- 
dates for the presbyterate, and the basis of the 
interrogations, though most of his suggestions for 
other parts of the service were rejected by the 
Anglican Eeformers. 

9. The Graeco- Russian rite. The forms of 
ordination of the three higher orders in the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church in the present day are given 
in Greek with an English translation in Littledale’s 
Offices of the Holy Eastern Church. These ordina- 
tions take place in the course of the eucharistic 
liturgy; but it is noteworthy that the point at 
which they occur is not the same as in the West. 
In the Grseco-Russian rite the bishop is ordained 
early in the service, the presbyter later on, and the 
deacon neaily at the end. 

(«) Bishop. — The form given in Littledale (pp. 
40, 158) is the oldest and shortest of the three 
forms found in the Euchologion. It is that here 
described. After the Trisagion, or hymn ‘Holy 
God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy 
upon us,’ sung at the beginning of the Missa 
Catechumenorum (F. E. Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, p. 369), the 
candidate is presented by three bishops, and a 
declaration of election made, and the presiding 
bishop bids the prayers of the people. The Kyrie 
(‘Lord have mercy’) is said thrice. The open 
Gospels are laid on the candidate’s head and neck 
by the presiding bishop, and the other bishops lay 
on hand-" i tli him {<rvve<paTT0/jL4v(av). The president 
says a shoit prayer secretly {i.e. in a low voice), 
naming the office of bishop, and praying for the 
strength of the Holy Spiiit for the elect. The 
deacon’s ectene (‘litany’) follows, with a special 
suffrage, and the president says secretly a short 
prayer, naming the function of offering sacrifice 
and oblations for all the people, and that of being a 
shepherd and teacher. The book of the Gospels is 
taken from the new bishop’s neck and placed on 
the holy table. The president vests the new 
bishop with the pallium {omophonon) and says 
‘Axios,’ and the clergy say the same. The kiss 
of peace is given by all the bishops, the newly- 
ordained takes his seat in the apse, and the liturgy 
proceeds. He offers the prayer for peace at the 
‘lection of the Apostle’ (the liturgical Epistle; 
Brightman, p. 371). At the communion he first 
communicates himself and then communicates the 
president and the rest. This is a relic of the older 
custom in which the newly-ordained himself cele- 
brates the liturgy after his ordination (above, § i (5)). 
In another form an elaborate profession of faith 
by the candidate is made, and the pastoral staff is 
given. 

{h) Presbyter (Littledale, pp. 34, 153), — ^After 
the ‘ Cherubic Hymn,’ i.e. after the Great Entrance 
(Brightman, pp. 377-379), the candidate is led up 
to the holy doors by two deacons. Then two 
priests lead him round the holy table (which 
stands out from the east wall of the church), sing- 
ing the hymn ‘ Holy Martyrs, who valiantly con- 
tended and are crowned, intercede with the Loid 
that he may have mercy on our souls,’ while the 
bishop sits on a throne before the holy table. The 
bishop rises and signs the candidate thrice on the 
head and bids the prayers of the people. The 
Kyrie is said thrice, and the candidate is again 
signed thrice with the sign of the cross. The 
bishop lays his hand on his head and says a 
prayer, naming the office. The principal priest 
says the deacon’s ectene with special suffrage ; and 
the bishop, holding his hand still on the candidate’s 
head, says a prayer, naming the function of offer- 
ing ‘gifts and spiritual sacrifices’ and that of 


renewing the people ‘through the laver of re- 
generation.’ lie then raises the new presbyter 
and brings the back part of his stole to the front 
of the right side, saying ‘Axios.’ ^ The bishop 
vests him in the chasuble and again says ‘ Axios,’ 
and the clergy and singers chant the same. The 
newly-ordained kisses the bishop and the pres- 
byteis, and stands with them and reads the 
contakion (short hymn). The liturgy proceeds, 
and at the epiclesis the new presbyter receives the 
holy bread (apparently a small particle of it) from 
the bishop, and holds it in his hands, afterwards 
returning it to the bishop.® At the communion 
the new piiest is first communicated by the bishop, 
and he says the piayer behind the ambo (pulpit). 

(c) Deacon (Littledale, pp. 28, 148) — After 
‘ And the mercies ’ (the blessing which follows the 
Commemoration of the Quick and the Dead and 
precedes the Lord’s Prayer; Brightman, p. 390) 
two deacons lead the candidate to the bema 
(sanctuary) and conduct him thiee times round the 
holy table, singing ‘Holy Martyrs’ (see above). 
The bishop signs him thrice on the head, and the 
maniple and girdle are taken from him. The 
bishop bids prayers, the Kyrie is said thrice, and 
the candidate is signed thrice. Tlie bishop lays 
his right hand on his head and pi ays, naming the 
office, and referring to St. Stephen and the ‘ good 
degree ’ of 1 Ti 3^^ (but not in the sense of promo- 
tion). The archdeacon says the ectene with a 
special suffrage, and the bishop says another 
prayer, holding his hand on the candidate’s head. 
He puts the stole on liis left shoulder and says 
‘ Axios,’ which is taken up by the clergy and 
singers. The bishop gives him* the fan and says 
‘Axios,’ and the deacons give him the kiss of 
peace ; the new deacon, standing at the coiner of 
the holy table, waves the fan above the holy gifts. 
The newly- ordained receives Holy Communion 
before the other deacons, and he says the remaining 
diaconal portion of the liturgy. (Deacons are more 
numerous in the East than in the "West, and every 
church has at least one. ) 

{d) Minor orders. — The office foi ordaining a 
deaconess (Littledale, p. 152) resembles that for a 
deacon ; she receives the laying on of hands, and 
is vested with tlie diaconal stole. At the com- 
munion she partakes of the two species separately 
(unlike the ordinal y lay people, who are communi- 
cated by intinction), and handles the chalice, and 
herself places it on the holy table. This office has 
been unused since the 12th cent, except for ab- 
besses, The Euchologion gives other offices for 
minor orders: singeis, readeis, subdeacons— very 
simple and informal. To a singer a psalter is 
given, to a reader the book of the ‘ Apostle ’ (the 
liturgical Epistles). See Littledale, p. 266 f., for a 
description. 

10. The Armenian rite. — The minoi Eastern 
Churches have more elaborate ordination offices 
than the Grseco-Russians. For a Latin translation 
of these offices see Denzinger, Bitus Orientalium, 
vol. ii. 

{a) Bishop (Denzinger, ii. 356). — The ordination 
takes place on a Sunday, and occurs in the liturgy 
after the Trisagion (‘Holy God,’ etc.), which, as 
in the Greek rite, comes at the beginning of the 
Missa Gatechumenoi'um (Brightman, p 424). The 
I clergy and people kiss the hand of the catholicos 
(patriarch) and receive his blessing. The elect is 
then presented and testified to He is interro- 
gated, and makes a profession of faith, in Avhich 

1 The priest’s stole, unlike the deacon's, is worn over both 
shoulders, and, in this Church, the ends are joined to|;ether so 
that it is of one piece. 

2 This seems to be a relic of concelehration, for which see 
above, § 3 (c) ; but Symeon of Thessalonica says that it is meant 
to show that it is the direct ministration of our Lord Himself 
which he has now taken upon him (Littledale, p. 272, note 28) 
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Eutyclies is anathematized. The catholicos lays 
his hands on his head and says a short prayer ; 
then he puts the episcopal pluviale on his shoulders 
and kisses him on the mouth. They proceed with 
the liturgy, and two bishops take the elect by the 
hand and lead him to the altar. The catholicos 
puts the open book of the Gospels ^ (held by a 
bishop) on his shoulders and lays his right hand on 
his head, while Psalm 89 {‘Misericordias Domini’) 
is sung. The chief deacon makes a proclamation, i 
and a bishop reads a certificate of election and of 
its confirmation. The catholicos announces the 
elect’s name and the see to which he is called, and 
prays secretly for the Holy Spirit, while two 
bishops make pioclamations (ectenes), bidding to 
prayer. He again lays on hands and prays. All 
the clergy proclaim the vocation of the elect 
to the episcopate (naming him), and the people 
answer ‘Axios.’ The catholicos proclaims the 
vocation and bids to prayer. A long prayer 
follows, and then the choir sing Psalm 132 
(* Memento Domine’), and three lections and a 
Gospel are read. A bishop says an ectene and then 
the catholicos says a prayer ; and he anoints the 
new bishop’s head with a long prayer, and then 
his two thumbs ,* he gives him the pastoral staff 
and ring and the book of the Gospels. He receives 
the kiss of peace from the catholicos, the bishops, 
and all the clergy ; the mitre is put on his head, 
but it is expressly said that gloves are not used. 
The liturgy is offered on behalf of the new bishop, 
the catholicos celebrating. At the communion the 
bishop communicates himself in either kind, and 
then he communicates the others. After the 
ordination the new bishop remains in the sanctuary 
{ie. the precincts of the church) for forty days 
continuously, (In the case of a bishop’s ordination 
Denzmger does not give the complete rite, hut 
only a long description of it. It appears from the 
description that the assistant bishops do not lay on 
hands. The anointing in this rite is very signifi- 
cant; see below, § i6.) 

(6) Presbyter (Denzinger, ii. 297, 306).— On the 
evening before the ordination there are long ex- 
hortations and interrogations. The ordination 
itself takes place (a^* does that of a deacon) at the 
same point of the liturgy as in the case of a bishop, 
before the lections. After psalms and hymns the 
ordinand is presented, and Psalms 25-27 ('Ad te 
Domine,’ Vudica,’ 'Dominus illuminatio ’) are 
sung. The deacon’s bidding and the Kyrie (thrice) 
follow, and the bishop lays his right hand on the 
candidate’s head and prays. The new presbyter 
turns to the people, and his vocation to the presby- 
terate and his name are proclaimed ; the people 
reply ‘Axios.’ The bishop lays on his right hand 
and announces his vocation ; then, when he has 
bidden to prayer, the Kyrie is said twelve times. 
The bishop again lays on his right hand and prays. 
He arranges the stole round his neck, saying, 
‘Accept the yoke of our Lord Jesus Christ, for his 
yoke IS sweet and his burden light.’ They sing 
Psalm 132 (‘Memento Domine ’), and read for the 
prophetical lesson Ezk Mai 2®”’, Is 61^-®, for 
the Epistle 1 P 1 Ti and for the Gospel 
Lk They say the creed, and after the 

offertory the bishop sits in his throne and they 
sing Psalm 119 (‘Beati imiiiaculati’) — apparently 
the whole psalm. An ectene with a special 
suffrage follows, concluded with a prayer by the 
Mshop. He lays his right hand on the head of the 
new presbyter, who is then vested (prayers being 
said during the action), and anointed on forehead 
and two hands, and is given the chalice and paten 
containing the [reserved] sacrament as a sign that 
he can now celebrate the liturgy. At the end of 
the service (the authorities differ as to whether he 
communicates himself or v’hether the bishop com- 1 


municates him) he receives the kiss of peace from 
‘ the bishop and the other priests,’ and a blessing. 
After the ordination he is to remain in the church 
forty days. 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 286). — After psalms 
and hymn the ordmand is presented to the bishop, 
and his name and vocation are proclaimed. The 
bishop lays on his right hand and prays. Psalm 
119 (the whole psalm) is sung. The bishop again 
lays on his right hand and prays. His ordination 
is proclaimed, and the people say ‘Axios.’ The 
bishop lays his hands on his shoulders, then his 
right hand on his head, proclaims his ordination, 
and bids prayers and prays. The prophetical lessons 
are Pr 4i-9, Jer 23®^, Hos 14^® ; then Ac ; 
the Epistle is 1 Ti ; and the Gospel Lk 
After the creed and offertory and deacon’s ectene 
the bishop lays on his right hand and prays. 
After a hymn and introit the new deacon is vested 
in the diaconal vestment and the bishop puts the 
stole on his right shoulder, and gives him the book 
of the Gospels and the thurible. The new deacon 
censes the altar thrice and receives the kiss of 
peace. 

{d) Minor orders (Denzmger, ii. 274).^ — The 
ordination rites are preceded by an office for 
conferring the tonsure; the candidate’s hair is 
cut in the form of a cross. There are offices for 
the ordination of doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, 
acolytes, subdeacons. To the doorkeeper the key 
of the church is given ; he gees to the door and 
opens and shuts it. To the reader the book of the 
i apostles and prophets is given. To the exorcist is 
given the ritual in which the exorcisms at baptism 
or the renunciations are written. To the acolyte 
are given a candlestick with burning lights and a 
cruet to hold the eucharistic wme.^ The ordina- 
tion of subdeacons is more elaborate ; it contains 
laying on of hands with prayer preceded by the 
lections, Pr Is He 9^'^^ Mk 10’®-'®; the 
new subdeacon is vested and the maniple is put 
on his left arm ; the empty chalice and paten and 
other appointments for the liturgy are given to 
him. 

II. The Coptic rite. — {a} Bishop^ (Denzinger, ii. 
18, 28).— The clergy and people give their testi- 
mony to the elect by a written document. If he is 
a deacon, he is to be ordained presbyter before he 
is ordained bishop. The ordination to the episco- 
pate is to be on a Sunday, during the liturgy, after 
a vigil has been held with psalmody and doxology 
and reading of the Gospel. When they have said 
‘the Only-begotten Son’ in the liturgy (Bright- 
man, p. 148), i.e, just before the Missa Catechn- 
menorum begins, the patriarch [archisacerdos] 
receives and causes to be read the deed of election 
and the testimony. The archdeacon says a short 
exhortation, and the archbishop (patriarch) goes 
to the altar and offers incense. After the ectene, 
with Lord’s Prayer and special suffrages, has been 
said, the people repeat the Kyrie fifty times, and 
the bishops lift up their hands and receive (or, in 
the Arabic, touch) the elect, and put their hands 
on his shoulders. A prayer by the patriarch over 
the elect, a short exhorlJition by the archdeacon, 
and another prayer by the patriarch, said facing 
the east, follow. The latter then lays his right 
hand on the elect, the bishops put their hands on 
his neck and shoulders, and the patriarch says 
the ordination prayer, and then, facing the east, 
another. Turning to the new bishop, he signs him 
and says, ‘ We call Bishop N. to the holy chuich of 
N.,’ etc. The new Mshop is vested and signed 
thrice, and another declaration of ordination Is 
made; the people cry thrice ‘Axios.’ The arch- 
deacon says an ectene and the patriarch prays. 

1 The Armenians alone among- Easterns do not mix the 
chalice. 
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The new bishop is placed on the right of the 
altar, holding the Gospel in his bosom, and the 
liturgy, celebrated by the patriarch, proceeds. At 
the Gospel (Jn 20^®'^) the patriarch breathes in the 
face of the new bishop and says ‘Axios,’ and at 
V .-2 breathes on him again. The new bishop com- 
municates the other bishops; he makes the 
fraction with the patriarch (a relic of concelebra- 
tion). When the patriarch communicates the new 
bishop, he breathes in his face and lays his right 
hand on his head, and every one cries thrice 
* Axios : N. bishop of the city of N. and of this (?) 
province.’ The sacerdotal crroX'/j'^ is taken off the 
new bishop by the patriarch, who puts on him the 
black one. 2 It may here be remarked that in all 
these Eastern rites we find different versions in the 
various authorities. There is not in the same 
community any great conservatism of a particular 
form. In this case of Coptic episcopal ordinations 
there is another form given by Denzmger (ii. 28) 
from Renaudot. The differences are not material ; 
but the Gospel (Jn 20^^’®’-) is read after the com- 
munion of the bishops ; and the book of the Gospels 
is put over the head of the new bishop by the 
patiiarch. 

{b) Preshyte?' (Denzinger, ii. 11 ).— After testi- 
mony has been given to the candidate, he stands 
with stole {orarium) on one shoulder before the 
bishop, who offers a prayer with incense. The 
archdeacon makes an exhortation and the Kyrie 
is said thrice ; the bishop prays and the Kyrie is 
again said thrice. Then the "bishop turns to the 
candidate, lays on him his right hand, and says 
the ordination prayer, and then, facing the east, 
another. The bishop turns, signs the new presby- 
ter on the forehead, and says, * We call thee unto 
the holy Church of God, Amen.’ The archdeacon 
announces his name and that of the church which 
he is to serve, and the bishop proclaims that he is 
called to be presbyter. He signs him three times, 
naming the Holy Trinity, vests him with the <rro\^ 
(see alwve), says a prayer, and exhorts him. The 
new presbyter kisses the altar and the bishop and 
clergy, and he is communicated (with the reserved 
sacrament?). Hands (or a hand) are laid on him 
thrice and all say three times the ‘Axios’ : ‘N., 
presbyter of the holy catholic apostolic Church of 
the Christ-loving city of N., is worthy, in the 
peace of God, Amen.’ (It is not said that the | 
ordination is to take place durin^he liturgy.) 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 7). — The ordination is 
almost exactly in form the same as for a presbyter, 
though the prayers are not all the same. In each 
case the office is named. After the ordination the 
bishop places the zonarium (girdle), or in some 
copies the orarium (stole), on the left shoulder of 
the deacon. There is a short exhortation, the 
newly-oidained is communicated, and the bishop 
says, ‘N., deacon of the holy Church of God, 
Amen.’ 

{d) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 2).— There are 
forms of ordination for a subdeacon and for a 
reader, very nearly as for a deacon, some of the 
prayers being the same ; but a hand is not laid on 
them (so expressly). The bishop touches their 
temples. To the reader a book is given, and on 
the subdeacon a stole is placed. There is a short 
exhortation. Nothing is said of their receiving 
Holy Communion at ordination. A singer is 
ordained (Denzinger, ii- 63) by the bishop^ with 
three prayers, the kiss of peace, and the sign of 
the cross. 

12, The W. Syrian (Jacobite) rite.— (a) Bishop 
(Denzinger, ii. 74).— After they have ‘brought 

1 This is perhaps the name of the whole set of vestments (see 
Brightman, p. 591), ora chasuble maybe meant. 

2 The assumption is that the consecration takes place in the 
patriarchal church. The new bishop is enthroned in his own 
church later. 


round the divine mysteries’ (Brightman, p. 80?, 
or perhaps the end of the litmgy is meant), a 
mitre is put on the elect’s head, and two hishops 
present him to the patriarch, who says a prayer. 
The elect makes a confession of faith, and the 
patriarch prays and salutes the people. The 
Pater Noster is said, and one of the bishops, 
naming the elect and his see, makes proclamation 
of his being called and bids prayers. The Kyrie 
is said thrice. The patiiarch takes the two euch- 
aristic elements and commingles them, saying a 
prayer. Then all the bishops hold the Gospels 
over the elect’s head and the patriarch lays both 
hands on him, both the patriarch’s hands and the 
Gospels being moved up and down thrice. The 
patriarch lays his right band on the elect’s head, 
moving his left hand round his head, while the 
bishops hold the Gospels over him in silence, and 
meantime the patriarch says two ordination 
prayers. He vests the new bishop and places him 
on the throne. They then lead him round thrice, 
the patriarch each time saying ‘Axios.’ The 
atriarch leads him down from his throne, and 
oth he and the other bishops take the pastoral 
staff in their hands, and the new bishop receives it 
from them, and prays, after which the patriarch 
and bishops and clergy sing Ps 110 ^ thrice, and 
leave the staff with the new bishop, who goes to 
the entrance of the sanctuary and signs the people 
with it in the fonn of a cross, and then returns it 
to the patriarch. (Denzinger does not give the 
text of the prayers at the ordination of a W. 
Syrian bishop, and the description is not very full ; 
nothing is said of the communion of the new 
bishop, nor is the ceremony of commixture ex- 
plained ; but see below ( 6 ), and § 14 .) 

( 6 ) Presbyter (Denzinger, ii. 71, 87) — The ordina- 
tion takes place at the end of the liturgy (but see 
below). Psalms and prayers are said, and the 
lections (1 P 5^’^^ Tit 1^-3^, Jn 16®^-17^^) are read. 
The bishop gives the tonsure, cutting the candi- 
date’s hair in the form of a cross ; the candidate is 
then brought to the sanctuary, wearing a stole 
deacon- wise. The archdeacon makes a proclama- 
tion and bids prayers. The Kyrie is said thrice. 
The bishop lays his hands on the consecrated 
elements and thiice stretches out his arms over 
them (apparently indicating that the strength and 
power are from our Lord) ; then he lays both hands 
on the candidate’s head, and raises them thrice. 
He puts his right hand on his head, moving liis 
left nand to and fro over his neck and face, and 
covers the candidate’s head and face with the 
phaina (chasuble), while the deacons wave a fan. 
He says the ordination prayer, and then, again 
turning to the candidatej lays his right hand on 
his head and signs him with the sign of the cioss 
between the eyes, saying, ‘ He is ordained in the 
holy Church of God.’ The archdeacon proclaims 
his ordination, naming him and the place that he 
is to serve. The new priest returns to the altar 
and says a prayer. He is vested and given the 
thurible and receives the kiss of peace. The 
bishop then communicates him and bids him com- 
municate the people.^ If more persons than one 
are ordained at one time, the prayers are said in 
the plural. 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 67, 82), — The ordina- 
tion is at the end of the liturgy. The ordinand 
kneels on one knee only, and the chief deacon 
makes a proclamation and bids to prayer. The 
bishop lays his hands on the consecrated elements 
and then on the candidate’s head and carries out 
the same ceremony as in the case of a presbyter ; 
he then says the ordination prayer. The rest 

1 This shows that the ordination takes place after the con- 
secration of the elements, but before the communion of the 
people 
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follows as above (but the prayers are not the 
same). The stole is put on the new deacon's 
shouldei, he receives the fan and censer, and then 
the kiss of peace, and he is communicated. 

{(1) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 66, 78). — Offices 
are given for the ordination of a reader and a sub- 
deacon. The bishop touches their temples and 
prays. In the case of a subdeacon the bishop first 
touches the paten and chalice with his fingers (see 
above). A book is given to a reader, a stole to a ’ 
subdeacon. The kiss of peace and communion are 
given to them. The form for a subdeacon is more 
elaborate than that for a reader. 

13. The E. Syrian (Nestorian) rite,— (a) Bishop 
(Denzinger, ii. 238). — After a vigil the faithful 
assemble in the morning at the third hour ; the 
patriarch or metropolitan and the bishops, having 
their mitres and staves, come to the sanctuary, 
and the elect stands before them in the middle. 
After prayers, anthems, and ottering of incense 
the president takes the Gospel-book and puts it on 
the elect's back, the bishops on either side laying 
on their hands and holding them there till the 
prayer is finished ; lections from the Gospels (Mt 
Jn Mt 16^®) are read while the elect 

is being oulained. The president prays thrice and 
lays his right hand on the elect, stretching forth 
his left hand as one who prays. After the prayer 
the archdeacon bids prayer for the newly-ordained, 
naming him and his see, saying a form of the 
‘ Sursum Corda ' : ‘ Lift up your minds and ask of 
God mercy for N.,' etc. They answer, * It is meet 
and ri^^ht,’ once if a bishop is being ordained, 
twice if a metropolitan, thrice if a patriarch. 
After another prayer they take the Gospels off the 
new bishop’s back and the patriarch vests him in 
the ma’aphra (a sort of cope, taking the place of 
a chasuble) and mitre, and gives him a staff. The 
kiss of peace is given, the ‘ Anthem of the 
Sanctuary ’ (Brightman, p. 253) is sung, and the 
lections read. (This places the ordination before 
the Trisagion [Brightman, p. 255]. ) 

^ (5) Presbyter (Denzinger, ii. 233).— The ordina- 
tion takes place at the sanctuary dooi. The 
bishop gives the tonsure, cutting the ordinand’s 
hair in the form of a cross, girds him, and puts his 
maaplira on the ordinand's left shoulder. Prayers 
and anthems follow, and the ordinand kneels on 
both knees, signifying that he receives two talents, 
while the bishop stretches his hands over his eyes, 
vsignifying that he is given pow’-er to invoke the 
Holy Ghost and to bless, and to beget spiritual 
children and to feed them with spiritual food (see 
above, § i {d)). The bishop places his right hand 
on the ordinand’s head and says two ordination 
prayers secretly; he places the ma'aphra on his 
shoulder, and arranges the stole on his breast.^ 
The bishop gives the new presbyter the Gospel- 
book, and announces his ordination, naming him. 
A ‘canon’ (anthem) is sung and the kiss of peace 
is ^ven. If there is a liturgy, it now proceeds, 
and they say, ‘ Before the throne of God,’ and 
begin the * Anthem of the Sanctuary ' (Brightman, 
p. 253 ; see above). 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 229).— The ordination 
is at the sanctuary door, and the tonsure is given. 
The ordinand kneels on one knee, to signify that 
he receives one talent only (see above). The 
bishop places his right hand on his head, extend- 
ing his left hand as one who prays, and says two 
ordination prayers. He places the stole on the 
new deacon^s left shoulder, gives him the book of 
the ‘ Apostle ' (the liturgical Epistles), announces 
his ordination, naming him, and gives him the 
kiss of peace. The new deacon is led round to the 

1 The B. Syrians, unlike the Greeks, have the same shape ol 
t j deacon and presbyter, hut the former wears it on one 
shoulder, the latter on both shoulders. 


right and left of the altar. ^ The ordination does 
not usually take place during the liturgy. Both 
presbyters and deacons at their ordination aie 
gradually led up towards the holy table by the 
bishop, who says a prayer at each step (A. J. 
Maclean and W. H. Browne, Catholicos of the East, 
London, 1892, p. 201). 

{d) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 227). — There 
are offices for the ordination of readers and sub- 
deacons (but these are now obsolete among the 
Nestorians). After a short anthem there is laying 
on of hands (cf. the W. Syrians, above, § 12) and 
a short prayer. A stole is laid on the arms of a 
reader and a book of the lections is given him. 
When a subdeaeon is ordained, the bishop receives 
back from him his reader's book and places a stole 
on his neck. 

14. The Maronite rite. — This is somewhat more 
elaborate than in the other Eastern communions. 

{a) Bishop (Denzinger, ii. 187).— The ordination 
must be on a Sunday. The patriarch vests the 
elect in cowl, alb, amice, and chasuble, and they 
lead him to the sanctuary, where the patriarch 
begins the liturgy. When it is ended, the ordina- 
tion begins. The archdeacon says the ectene anti 
the president prays. The archdeacon bids pi ayei 
and the Kyrie is said thrice, A profession of 
faith is mane by the elect and he is presented by 
two bishops. The president (who in this office is 
also called ‘the bishop’ or ‘ the shepherd’) lays 
hands on the elect and prays, the bishops holding 
the Gospels over the president’s hands. He thrice 
raises his hands, spreads his arms over the elect’s 
head, and prays. He lays his hand on the conse- 
crated elements and on the head of the elect twice, 
the archdeacon making a proclamation. The new 
bishop then holds two crosses, and they bring the 
chrism and the Gospel-book, and lead him thrice 
round the church, singing, the patriarch praying 
at the end of each procession. At the end of the 
second the bishops hold the Gospels over the new 
bishop's head, the deacons wave fans, and the 
president extends his arms under the Gospels ovei 
his head and prays. After the third procession 
the president takes from the new bishop the two 
crosses, and gives him the Gospels, shut, and prays ; 
he receives back the Gospels and anoints his head 
with chrism thrice, and also his hands. Long 
prayers follow, and a deacon’s ectene, and lections 
from He 4^^-5® and Jn with an antiphon 

between ; then the president washes his hands, the 
newly-ordained washes his head and hands, and 
another ectene follows. The bishop signs the new 
bishop and announces his ordinaiion. ^ They vest 
him in a chasuble and mitre and jilace him in his 
seat. The bishops and presbyters lift the seat 
thrice and cry ‘ Axios.' After a prayer the pre- 
sident leads the new bishop to the door of the 
sanctuary, commits to him the flock and the clergy, 
and admonishes him. Two prayers and the Pater 
Noster conclude the service. 

(6) Presbyter (Denzinger, ii. 148). — The ordinand, 
vested as a deacon, kneels on both knees and 1- 
blessed and signed by the bishop. Prayers with 
archdeacon’s bidding and with ottering of incen.=je 
follow, and the ordinand is presented by the arch- 
deacon ; the Kyrie is said thrice. The ordinand 
kneels on both knees, and the bishop lays his hand 
on his head and prays ; he then places his liands on 
the host and chalice and thrice spreads out his arms. 
He lays his right hand on the ordinand’s head, 
covers the latter’s face with his chasuble, moves 
his left hand over his face and neck, and says the 
ordination prayers. He puts his hand on the 
elements and on the ordinand’s head and again 
prays several times. He anoints the hands of the 

^ The E S^Tian altars stand against the east wall of the 
church, and do not stand out from it as those of the Greeks do 
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new presbyter, and both he and the archdeacon 
roclaim the ordination, naming him, the arch- 
eacon also naming the charge which he is to serve. 
The bishop vests him with girdle, amice, stole, and 
chasuble, and blesses him. Lections from 1 Co 12^, 

1 Ti 31 411, Tit P-9, 1 Ti 415- 14. w jn 2115-22 follow, 
and then the ectene and prayer. The thurible is 
given, and they lead the new presbyter round, 
giving him the Gospels to carry, and they put the 
consecrated bread in the paten. Several prayers 
follow, the cross is laid on his head, the Idss of 
peace is given, and the new presbyter is bidden to 
cense the people. The bishop then intinges the 
host and the chalice and bids him communicate the 
people. A long exhortation concludes the service. 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 128). — The proceduie 
is similar, though the piayers are diffeient. The 
newly- ordained deacon (who has been kneeling on 
one knee only [see above, § 13]) is vested in tunic and 
stole and is given the ‘ Apostle ’ to read ; the lec- 
tion is 1 Ti P-3^9 * Ue is given the thurible to go 
round the sanctuary ; he is given the Apostle to go 
round the church, a hymn being sung meanwhile ; 
the chalice and paten are put on his head. His 
ordination as deacon is proclaimed ; and there is 
an exhortation. 

{d) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 108).— -There are 
offices for the ordination of singers, readers, and 
subdeacons. The bishop gives the tonsuie to a 
singer, cutting his hair, and touches the temples 
in all three cases. The bishop takes the candidate 
by the right hand and prays ; there is no laying on 
of hands on the singer or reader, but hands are held 
over the reader, and a hand (having been placed on 
the consecrated elements as above) is laid on the 
subdeacon. A psalter is given to the singer, tunic 
and stole to reader and subdeacon, the book of 
Isaiah to the reader, the water-cruet and the 
book of Acts to a subdeacon. These services for 
the ordination of minor orders are comparatively 
elaborate. 

In concluding this review of Eastern ordinations 
we must remember two things : the details some- 
times vary in different MSS ; and there are, in 
addition to those described above, ordination rites 
for different offices, such as those of patriarchs, 
metropolitans, archdeacons, periodeut^e, chorepis- 
copi, so that it might sometimes seem as if these 
were ‘ orders ^ properly so called, and that one who 
had formerly been ordained as a presbyter was re- 
ordained as a periodeuta, and one who had formerly 
been ordained as a bishop was reordamed as a pa- 
triarch. But the confusion is not so great as may 
appear, as (in theory at least) the ancient discipline 
ordinarily holds good in the East, especially in the 
more conservative minor Eastern Churches, that 
no bishop can be translated from one see to another ; 
so that one who is elected to a patriarchate is 
ordinarily assumed to be not yet a bishop. And 
the E. Syrian Sunhadhus (‘Book of Canon Law^ 
makes it" clear that periodeutae and archdeacons are 
not distinct ‘ orders,’ by saying that it is the duty 
of a diocesan bishop to ‘ordain all readers, sub- 
deacons, deacons, and presbyters, give a blessing to 
periodeutoe, and say a prayer over archdeacons’ 
(Maclean-Browne, p. 182). 

15. Times of ordination in East and West.— 
Bishops were usually ordained on a Sunday, both 
in the East and in the West. This ancient custom 
is found in the Testament of our Lord (i. 21), the 
Egyptian Church Order (§31), the Ethiopic Church 
Order (?, § 21), the Apostolic ConsUtutions (viii, 4), 
and in the canons attached to the Older Didascalia 
( Verona Latin Fragments ^ ed. Hauler, p. 103). It 
is implied by Leo the Great (see below), was in 
force in Rome in the intermediate period (above, 
§ 2), and is explicitly stated in later Western ponti- 

* This seems to be a mistake. Another MS has 1 Ti 38-10- 32f.. 


Seals {e.p'.j Maskell, iii. 242 ; Wilson, p. 70) ; also 
explicitly in Eastern rites, as in the Armenian 
(above, § 10), Coptic (above, § ii), and Maronite 
(above, § 14). It is also found in the Anglican rite 
(above, § 4) and the Swedish (above, § 6), though in 
these two a holy day is also sanctioned for the 
puimose. 

]So limit is decreed m the East as to the occasions 
when the ordination of presbyters and deacons can 
take place ; but in the West the four Ember seasons 
{Quatuor tempora) were chosen foi the purpose. 
These fasting times (Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday at the four seasons of the year) weie not 
instituted for ordinations, but it was afterwards 
found convenient to have ordinations at such times. 
In Rome they took place in the Saturday vigil 
mass (above, § 2 (a), and Duchesne, p. 353), and 
especially at the December Ember season. In this 
connexion we notice the -i’'" ” r T. ■ i . d. by 
Leo the Great [Ep, ix. [xi. ] ‘ ad Dioscurum ) tnat 
priests and deacons should be ordained only on 
Sunday, which he emphatically says began on 
Saturday night._ Ember seasons were not known 
for many centuries in Gallican countries (Duchesne, 
p. 368). The limitation of ordinations of presby- 
ters and deacons to these occasions is still m force 
in the Roman and Anglican communions, and 
affords an opportunity to the people throughout 
the land to pray for the ordinands with a special 
intercession ; but the rule is not an absolute one, 
and the bishop has a discretion. 

16. Summary. — In reviewing the ordination rites 
which have been described above, we notice that 
for ordaining bishops, priests, and deacons there is 
an irreducible minimum which is common to them 
all — laying on of hands and prayer — for it is im- 
possible to believe, with Hatch, that the episcopal 
ordination in the Apostolic ConsUtutions is a real 
exception to this. The extreme simplicity of the 
earliest rites continued for many centuries in both 
East and West, and it was only by slow degrees 
that they became more elaborate. 

A conspicuous feature of ordinations in earlier and 
often in later times was the difference between 
those of the lower and of the three higher orders, 
laying on of hands being exj)ie-^3ly conhned to the 
latter, except in the Apostolic Constitutions (aiui. 
in the Constitutions through Eippolytus), and 
except in the present Greek rite (in the case of 
subdeacons and deaconesses), the Armenian and 
Maronite (in the case of subdeacons), and the 
E. Syi’ian. In the Coptic and W. Syrian rites the 
bishop touches the temples of, but does not lay 
hands on, those admitted to minor orders. In the 
Maronite rite the bishop touches the temples of 
the orders under the rank of subdeacon , See § i ( 5 ). 

It is practically the universal custom to name 
the office to which the person is ordained, in at 
lea^t one of the ordination prayers. But the word 
‘presbyter’ is absent from that for the second 
order in Sarapion, and the word ‘ deacon ’ from that 
for the third order in the Canons of Hippolyfus, 
though the latter work refers to St. Stephen and 
to the diaKovla. of the ordinand. 

One of the earliest ceremonies added at the 
ordination of a bishop was the holding of the 
Gospel-book over him. It is mentioned in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 4, when the deacons 
hold it, not, as in the other books, the assistant 
bishops) ; also in pseudo-Dionysius, the Gallican 
Statutes and other Gallican books, in the later 
Western pontificals (including the Norwegian), and 
in the Greek, Armenian, W". Syrian, E. Syrian, and 
Maronite rites. In the Coptic rite the new bishop 
holds the Gospel-hook in his bosom, and, in some 
forms of it, it is held over him ; but, at any rate 
at one time, this custom was observed in Alex- 
andria only in the case of the ordination of a patri- 
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arch {fiCA i. 222). It is not found in the present 
Anglican and Swedish rites. And originally it was 
not in use in Kome, while in the 8th and 9th 
centuries it seems to have disappeared from Gaul, 
Germany, and Spain (^5.). ^ 

The custom of delivering the Gospel-book to 
the new bishop was not known in Eome^ before 
the 11th century (Morinus, de Sacr. Ord, hi 23). 
It is in the present Eoman pontifical ; and so in 
Mabkell (iii. 275) ; but not in that of Magdalen 
College (Wilson, p. 77). In the Anglican rite a 
Bible is given. The Gospels are given in the 
Armenian and Maronite rites ; and the same thing 
seems to be implied in the Coptic rite. 

Anointing at ordinations seems to have origin- 
ated in the Gallican rite, perhaps in Britain, 
where we find it in the 6th century (Duchesne, 
p. 378)* From the Gallican rite it j^assed to Rome, 
and it is perhaps because of the influence which 
Boman customs have had on the Armenians and 
Maronites that they alone of Easterns have it at 
the present day. 

The vesting of the newly-ordained is very 
general, but it is not found in the earliest foims. 
Oidinaiily it takes place immediately after ordina- 
tion, but in the present Anglican rite (at the con- 
secration of bishops) it comes before it. The 
giving of the insignia of office is confined to the 
minor orders in the earlier forms, and, when it 
was extended to the higher orders it became for a 
long time in the West the most prominent part of 
the rite. 

In the later Western pontificals the fusion of 
the Gallican and Roman rites produced some dis- 
location. The displacement of the imposition of 
hands and the multiplication of ordination prayers 
were among the principal results of this fusion. 
In almost all Western rites, whether before or 
after the Reformation, tlie introduction of impera- 
tive or declaratory formul?e and the delivery of 
the insignia of office changed the centre of 
gravity of the office from a prayer to God to 
ordain to an act done by the ordainer. This is 
not the ease in the East, though there the ordainer 
and also usually the archdeacon proclaim the 
ordination to the people (cf. pseudo-Dionysius, 
above, § i {d)). The Anglican use of Jn 20^^ at 
the laying on of hands in the ordination of a 
piesb^dier is paiallel to the reading of this passage 
as a lection at the ordination of a bishop in the 
Ccmtic rite. 

In the East, and to a lesser extent in the West, 
the custom (found in the Testament of our Lord 
and the Apostolic Co7istitiitw7is) of the people 
crying ‘Axios’ is one of the most prominent 
featuies in the service. 

The only doctrinal development that calls for 
notice is found in the Western prs-Reformation 
pontificals. In these the function of offering 
sacrifice is greatly emphasized in the oi dination of 
a presbyter. This is the case both in the ordina- 
tion prayers and in the comparatively modern 
imperative formula?. 

Litbeature.— i, Ges'EHAL — P, Morinus, de Sacris Ecelesfee 
OrdimUionibus, Paru, 1605, SAutwerp, 1695 ; C. Gore, The 
Church and the London, 1902; E. Hatch, in DCA, 

artt. ‘Ordinal," ‘Ordination’; A. W. Haddan, ib„ art 
‘Bishop’; H. D. Pass, art. ‘Ordinal,’ in The Prayer Book 
Dictionary y London, 1912. 

li. early and intermediate periods^}. Wordsworth, 
Ministry of Grace, London, 1901, Bishop Sarapi&n*8 Prayer- 
Book, rlo. 1899 ; 'L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, its Origin 
mid Evolution, Eng. tr., do. 1903 ; A. J. Maclean, The Ancient 
Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910; J. Cooper and A. J. 
Maclean, The Testaimnt of our Lord, Eng. tr , Edinburgh, 
1902 ; F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Conshtutiones A oosto^orum, 

2 V ols , Paderborn, 1905 ('contains aho the text of Slirapion and 
other docuinerrs), F. E. Bnghtman, 'Tne Saci-anentarv of 
girapion of Ih’Mi m J'l/iSr i. [1590-19003 217 ff , 

G. Horner, The SUinitesof the Aposti'’s, London, 1904 (Egrpfan 

Etmopio lexts and err.}, H. Achehs, ‘Die Oanones I 
Hfppolyti, TIT V1.4 [Leipzig, 1891]; E. Hauler, Didascaltce f 


Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia Latiia, Leipzior, 1900; J. 
MabiUon, de Liturgia Gallicana, Paris, lOaj ; C. L. Feltoe, 
Sacramentanum Leonianum, Cambridge, 1896 ; W. H. Frere, 
‘ Early Ordination Services,’ m JThSt w ii [1915] 323. 

111 . Later Western pontificals — H. A. Wilson, Ponti- 
fical of Magdalen College (Henry Bradshaw Society), London, 
1910 ; W. Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesice Anglicance, 
3 vols., do. 1846-47 ; also P Monnus and H. L. Pass, as 
above, and W H Frere, as below. 

iv, English Prayer Book —'P P. 3'' f-Ar' " Tl, r. ’ 

jRtfe, 2 vols , London, 1916 ; W K ‘o' ‘g / ll 

do. 1842 (both of these give a conspectus of the \ arious revisions 
of the Prayer Book) ; 'w. H. Frere, A New Hist, of the Book 
of Common Prayer"^, do 1902 (based on F. Procter’s History) ; 
J. Dowden, Further Studies in the Prayer Book, do. 1908, ch. 
XV. ; and H. L. Pass, as above. 

V. Presbyterian ^The Confession of Faith, to which is 
added The Directoi y for the Publick Worship of God, and The 
Form of Presbyterial Church Government (1645), Edinburgh, 
1856, etc. ; G. W. Sprott, Euchologion, A Book of Common 
Order, do 1905. 

\i SwEuISH.—Q. M. Williams, The Chut ch of Sioeden and 
the Anglican Communion, Milwaukee and London, 1910 ; J. 
Wordsworth, The National Chmch of Sweden, London, 1911. 

vii. E. de Schweinitz, Hist of the Pmtas 
Fratrum^, Bethlehem, U.S A , 1901, and The Mot aim n Epit-co- 
pate, London, 1877; J. Muller, Das Bischoftum der Bruder- 
Unitat, Herrnhut, 1889 (these works are by learned Moravian 
authors) 

viii. Eastern ORDINATIONS F. Littledale, Offices fom 
the Service-Books of the Holy Eastern Chutch, London, 1863 
(gives the Greek texts with English trr ) H. De ‘ 'go** V - 

2 vols., Wurzburg, 1863-64 (gives ' * ' . 

minor Eastern Churches, with prolegomena) ; T, E. Dowling, 
The Attmnian Church, London, 1910. Other works are men- 
tioned in the course of the article. A. J. MaCLEAN. 

ORDINATION (Jewish). —There are in the 
Hebrew language two words meaning * ordination ’ 
— s^nikhdh and mimiuy. The latter was used for 
a few centuries only ; the former goes back to 
Biblical precedent and has been retained to this 
day. It must be pointed out that- the Jewish 
ordination does not partake^ of a sacerdotal or 
sacramental character ; it is in the main an * ap- 
pointment,’ yet not entirely devoid of spiritual 
‘Significance Behind this institution there lies a 
chapte* of Jewish history which has not yet been 
sufficiently elucidated, viz. the appointment of 
judges, of those who would have to administer the 
law, both temporal and spiritual. It is a vei*y 
obscure chapter, for it marks the division between 
State and Church, which could not have been 
sharp and decisive. The Jewish law is not a civil 
la-vv in the ordinary sense of the term. The laws 
are not human decisions, but divine ordinances. 
To obey the law means to perform a religious act ; 
to transgress the law means to commit a sin, which 
has to be expiated in a religious manner; hence 
the character of the judge could not be that of a 
mere civil authority. The indications in the Bible 
go a long way to prove that from the very begin- 
ning su^i a division was intended in the Mosaic 
le^slation. The sacerdotal functions of the Temple 
h^onged to a family ; the priest was bom into it ; 
he could neither be ordained nor appointed. 

The -word used in tJie appointment of Aaron and 
of the Levites is not the same as that used in the 
appointment of Joshua and the Seventy Elders. 
In the former case Moses * filled’ their hands 
(Ex 28^^ 29®, Lv 21^®; AY and RY translate 
wrongly ' consecrate ’ instead of ‘ filling the hands ’) 
— no doubt, with those objects which they were to 
offer up in the Temple, flour or oil, or part of the 
sacrifice. Moreover, they were anointed ; not so 
Joshua. Moses ‘placed his hands’ (Nu 27^®) 
{samaJeh) upon him in exactly the same way as 
the priest put his hand on the sacrifice (Lv D etc.), 
or as the witnesses laid their hands upon the head 
of the guilty (Lv 2#*). In all these cases it meant 
a transfer of personal responsibility either in the 
exercise of authority or in the expiation of sin and 
guilt. There can be no question of a transmission 
of the ^irit, as Joshua already had the spirit 
before Moses was ordered to place his hands upon 
him. It is not within the power of man to dispense 
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the grace of the spirit. Joseph is mentioned as 
the man upon whom there was the spirit of God 
(Gn 41^^) ; he neither got it from Jacob nor handed 
it on to his children ; and even in the tents of the 
Seventy Elders the spirit came to them not directly 
from Moses but as a spirit of prophecy from above, 
and ceased with them (Nu ll^s). Joshua, more- 
over, was commanded distinctly (Nu 27^^) to stand 
before Eleazar and to consult him by the Urim 
and Thummim in all matters of supreme import- 
ance. Joshua was clearly appointed the civil 
administrator of the law, the supreme judge, the 
king, for we shall see that the power of appointing 
judges rested with the king. 

It is nowhere stated that these men were to be 
priests or Levites to the exclusion of Israelites. 
On the contrary, it was, no doubt, Israelites who 
acted as local magistrates in the various tribes 
(see below). True, in the highest tribunal which 
was in the centre of the divine worship the high 
priest acted as the supreme judge ; thus the direc- 
tion Dt 17® can best be explained in harmony with 
the Mosaic legislation. And probably this is also 
the best explanation of the passa^s in which the 
judges are called the 'el6Mm (c.y., Ex 22^) and the 
3 udge who decided the case by the use of the Urim 
and Thummim the divine oracle. Accoiding to 
Dt judges were appointed in every tribe. 

These were formed by the elders (see Dt 21^®'^), 
who were called upon to decide in such cases as 
the rebellious son in the case of immorality, the 
dead body found outside the town and the murderer 
unknown, the case of Yibbum (Ruth), etc. These 
judges were regarded as the men upon whose 
authority one could rely {sdmalck), upon whom 
art of the responsibility for right and wrong had 
een devolved, just as in the case of the sacrificial 
animal, upon which part of the sin and responsi- 
bility of the people had been laid. W e find nowhere 
that the blemisshes which prevented the priest 
from acting in the Temple were a bar to the judge. 
Of course, the judges from Joshua to Saul were, 
in fact, the temporal rulers, the tribal kings who 
for the time being exercised authority over the rest 
by their military prowess and victory in battle. 

Samuel, who acted in a double capacity as priest 
and king, went also in a circuit to judge Israel 
(1 S but, later, the people asked him to 

appoint a king over them who would rule them 
(1 S 8®). David appointed from among the Israelites 
and Levites ^officers and judges’ (I Ch 23^ 26^). 
The author of the book of Chronicles states (2 Ch 
19®"'^) that Josaphat appointed judges in all the 
fenced cities of Judah, and (vv.®’^^) established in 
Jerusalem a high court consisting of priests, 
Levites, and the heads of the houses of Israel. 
Here we have practically the composition of the 
high court as it developed in Jerusalem after the 
Exile. It was a tribunal whose members claimed 
the right to decide in all kinds of controversies, 
and to inflict punishments — even capital punish- 
ment ; and, above all, they reserved to themselves I 
the sole right of determining the Jewish calendar. 
They did not interfere except rarely in those 
ordinances which referred to the sacrifice and the 
service in the Temple, but, on the other hand, 
they claimed the right of being the representatives 
of the oral law ; they were the living tradition 
which was applied authoritatively to the interpre- 
tation of the law for the daily necessities of life ; 
they were the Pharisees, i.e. the authoritative 
interpreters of the law — hence their sway over the 
people; they were the s^mukhtm^ men not only 
appointed but worthy of being relied upon in all 
matters of interpretation and application of the 
divine ordinances of the law, for upon them that 
authority had been devolved — as they claimed— in 
historical succession. This was the result of a 


long process of evolution. The difiiculty began 
immediately after the return from the Exile. The 
high priest became under Persian rule the virtual 
administrator and governor of the province ; he 
was thus invested with the power of appointing 
officers and judges. Then a conflict must have 
arisen between the heads of the fathers’ houses 
and the priestly caste. Each one probably claimed 
power and authority, and no doubt this led to the 
establishment of what is known as the Great 
Assembly, which was succeeded by the Sanhedrin 
(the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew assembly). 
The conflict must have been a keen one ; and it 
evidently grew in strength and bitterness after the 
Maccabsean success, for then some of the high 
priests ( J annai and his successors) endeavoured to 
combine publicly the authority of the king with 
that of the high priest. Much more is meant by 
this than has hitherto been understood. It meant 
that the high priest was the sole authoiity in all 
matters of civil and criminal law in addition to 
the spiritual, or rather sacerdotal, functions which 
he alone could exercise in virtue of his Aaronite 
descent. In the long run the absolute power was 
wrested from his hand, and the laymen gained the 
victory. They retained the right of administration 
and interpretation of the law, and, above all, the 
sole authority in the regulation of the calendar. 
They claimed to be the true representatives of 
that tradition which Moses haa mven to the 
Seventy Elders in the wilderness. It is for this 
reason that in the chapters of the fathers (FirM 
Ihhdth) which contain the chain of the oral tiadi- 
tion no notice is taken of the high piiests — with 
the sole exception of Simeon. The tradition is 
made to descend in a direct line from Moses to 
Joshua, from Joshua to the elders, from the elders 
to the prophets, from the prophets to the men of 
the Great Assembly, and so on, until it reached the 
patriarchs and the other heads of the Rabbinical 
schools. In the Midrash Esfah the names of the 
Seventy Elders are given {YalkUt Shim<^^6ni, i. 
§ 736). This list is more fully elaborated in the 
other chain of the tradition known as Seder' Oldm. 
Curiously enough, the ?]araites, who reject the 
oral tradition, have nevertheless preserved a similar 
chain, though in a modified form {D6d Mord^khai], 
The Sanhedrin claimed to he the direct continu- 
ators of the authoiity which was vested by Moses 
in the Seventy Elders. It had leached them 
through tlie intermediary of the prophets. Zecha- 
riah and Malachi were counted among the fiist 
members of the men of the Great Assembly, who 
were the direct predecessors of the Sanhedrin. 
They appointed the local judges in various towns 
of Palestine, who derived their authority to decide 
in all matters, civil and criminal, direct from that 
of the Sanhedrin. The appointment, according to 
a vague tradition, took the form of the appointment 
of Joshua by Moses. The Nasi — i.e., the Prince, 
the title given to the president of the Sanhedrin — 
alone or in conjunction with other members of thi'?, 
the highest tribunal, placed his hands upon the 
candidate and proclaimed him worthy in the first 
place to be among those initiated into the secret of 
the computations of the calendar {Std ha'Ibhur) 
and to decide in all legal questions exclusive of 
those affecting the Temple. Even there the 
Sanhediin claimed a certain jurisdiction in the 
matter of probing the purity of descent of a Kohen 
who came to participate in the service. They 
examined his documents and rejected him if they 
found them insufficient. It is not to he thought, 
however, that priests were excluded from this 
college; the memheis w’ere chosen for their capa- 
bilities, whether they w^ere Israelites, Levites, or 
Kohanim. The case recorded in the NT of the 
high priest Caiaphas (Mt 26®^), etc., proves this 
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point. He, no doubt, was consulted in a matter 
which affected the spiritual worship and the service 
of the Temple. Other high priests may have had 
their seat in the Sanhedrin, and one of them — 
Rabbi Isbmael, the high priest— is always men- 
tioned with great veneiation. These new judges 
thus became the sliareis in the authority which 
came down in direct succession. They became 
s^mUkhim, men of authority who were ^ordained,’ 
i.e. ‘appointed,’ as men upon whom the people 
could ‘rely.’ They exercised certain spiiitual 
functions, for Tewi-^h life in all its forms depended 
upon theii inteipietation of the law. Tilings 
became pure or impure, allowed or forbidden, 
according to their declaration, sanction, or refusal. 
They declared the festivals ; and even on a memor- 
able occasion, when one of the great scholars, 
relying on his own calculation and observation of 
the moon, had drawn up a different calendar, he 
had to submit to the decision of the patriarch 
Gamaliel ii. and his colleagues in power and keep 
the Day of Atonement on the day fixed by them 
[Rosh Hash. 25a, b ) . The ‘ ord ination, ’ or s^mihhah, 
was one of the means by which the oral tiadition 
preserved its authoritative character ; for, so long 
as there were men who were the law’ful heirs of 
the authority of the Sanhedrin, the Jewish law 
had its authoritative exponent. The point which 
has hitherto remained obscure, viz. the disuse of 
the s^mikhah, as has been alleged, after the de- 
struction of the Temple, will now become perfectly 
clear. The reason is obvious why the Roman 
Government punished with death any one who 
would continue this practice of Le. ordain 

pupils to become R^bis ; for, as soon as the chain 
of was broken, there was no longer any 

central authority great and respected enough to 
Command universal obedience, to interpret the 
laws, and, above all, to fix the calendar ; and, as 
soon as the people no longer knew when to keep 
their Sabbaths and their festivals or how to apply 
the law, their spiritual dissolution was near at 
hand. And it is easy to understand why Judah 
b Baba {Sank. 14a) exposed himself to die by the 
hand of the Romans whilst granting s^mikhdh to 
four pupils ; he had thus re-established the legal 
authority for the oral law, and a proper succession 
for its interpretation. 

The Roman rule did not tolerate any Jewish 
civil tribunal or any Jewish magistrates who would 
judge the people according to the Jewish la%v, and 
therefore the pracdcal use of the s-mJkhdh as a 
regular continuous institution on a large scale had 
to come to an end for a nine after the war of Bar 
Kokhba (A.D. 130). But, when the civil local 
government of the Jews was re-established soon 
afterwards under the headship of one of the de- 
scendants of the house of David, or rather the 
house of Hillel, under the name of ‘ patriarch of 
the Jews,’ the right of s^mlkhah was vested in 
the patriarchs, though there was no longer a real 
Sanhedrin with its autonomous jurisdiction and 
unquestioned authority on all matters of political 
and religious life. The new judges now appointed 
had, however, to decide, as before, not only what 
was right and wrong, but also what was religiously 
correct or incorrect. It was now a limited S)rm of 
authority that was vested in the s^mikhdk, though 
it still carried with it the same spiritual authority. 
Anyone ulio received the s<^tn~ikhdh received at the 
same time the right to decide with the others in 
the fixing of the calendar. But this right was 
centred in Palestine. No school, no head of a 
college in Babylon, could ever obtain it. It was 
jealously guarded as a privilege of the patriarchate 
in Palestine. When the ^eat scholar from Baby- 
lon, R. Eleazar b. Pedath, came to Palestine, he 
considered it a very great honour to have obtained 


the s^mikhdh there (Jeros. Bosh Hash. 586 ; cf. 
Sank. 18c and B. KHhuh. 112a). But the name of 
this institution and the form of the appointment 
had been changed. It was no longer called s’^mlkhdh 
in Palestine, hut minnuy (from the Aramaic word 
mana, Dn 1®- ^®). The old name had obviously an 
ominous ring about it in the eais of the Romans, 
and therefore the Jews of Palestine avoided using 
it. It was retained, however, in Babylon, and is 
still used. The laying on of hands was no longer 
practised (B. Sank. 136) either foi the same reason 
as the name had been abandoned — not to aiouse 
too much suspicion of the Romans— or possibly 
because the Church had adopted this practice foi 
the purpose of ordaining priests. The laying of 
hands on the pupils (Ac 6®) and on Saul and Barna- 
bas (13®) need not be taken as ordination, but 
merely as a form of blessing like that of the priests, 
and, at the same time, it may have been a symbol 
of authority, granting them the power to be judges 
who would declaie the law in the community. 
Later this became the symbol of consecration for 
sacerdotal office, and this very likely was the 
reason why the practice was discontinued by the 
Jews Shortly afterwards the right of the pa- 
triarch became limited, inasmuch as he could ap- 

S b only with the concurrence of the heads of the 
tribunal, Beth Dm — the judges of the Jewish 
co'urt. 

The constant persecution by the Roman and then 
by the Byzantine emperors pressed heavily on the 
Jews of Palestine, and thus it came about that one 
of the patriarchs, Hillel or Judah in the 4th or 5th 
cent.— the time has not yet been definitely decided 
— established a calendar upon the basis of mathe- 
matical calculation only. It was no longer to be 
made dependent on the real observation of the 
appearance of the new moon. On the other hand, 
the oral law had become codified and had been 
further enlarged and expanded by the great 
schools of Palestine and JBabylon, all of which 
became the ‘ written’ Mishnah and Talmud. Thus 
the s^mlkhdh lost its essential character of being 
the only legal authority for the calendar, and for 
the interpretation and declaration of the oral law. 

With the extinction of the patriarchate the in- 
stitution came practically to an end in Palestine. 
No Rabbi could henceforth he appointed either by 
‘ nomination ’ or by ‘ ordinatiom and laying on of 
hands capable of exercising functions like those 
vested in the Sanhedrin and the patriarchate. In 
one form or another, and either in the name or by 
the hand of the college, the Rosh Yeshibah, or 
Ga6n, granted by ‘ nomination ’ or in the form of a 
written certificate a degree of qualification for the 
function of teacher and judge. Much that hap- 
pened in Palestine during the first centuries of the 
Muhamipadan conquest is wrapped in obscurity. 
Fragments from the Genizah in Cairo, howeve*!, 
give us a glimpse into some movements which must 
have taken place m the 9th and 10th centuries, 
when among others a certain Ben Meir endeavoured 
to resuscitate the ancient power of s^mikhdli, and 
claimed for himself and possibly for others in 
Palestine the right of again fixing the calendar by 
observation and, no doubt, of exercising such func- 
tions as formerly belonged to the holders of the 
s^mikhdh. Saadyah entered into long polemics 
with Ben Meir and his associates, but very little is 
known about this dispute except the fact mentioned 
above. Again, the re-establishment of the s^ml- 
MaA became a burning question among the Jews 
of Palestine when B5 Rah in the year 1538 claimed 
for himself and his tribunal the right of resuscitat- 
ing the ancient s^riukhOh. He based his claim on a 
statement of Maimonides which seemed to grant to 
the Rabbis of Palestine the right of re-establishing 
the s^mxkhdh if they had ail come together and had 
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unanimously decided upon it. Eab, who lived 
in Safet, had evidently not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the susceptibilities of ms colleagues in Jeru- 
salem, the chief of whom was Levi aben 5s*bib ; a 
conti oversy arose between them, and the attempt 
of B5 Rab was entirely frustrated. He emphati- 
cally denied the intention of touching the calendar 
or interfering with the ciiminal law, but declared 
that his aim was to cieate a spiritual centre for 
Judaism in Palestine, just as the patriarchate and 
the Sanhedrin had been before. There was another 
motive which may have prompted B5 Rab to this 
action — Messianic aspirations. The plan which 
afterwards matured under Don Joseph of Naxos, 
the favourite of Selim — to create, as it weie, a small 
J ewish commonwealth in Galilee with its centre in 
Tiberias — may have prompted B^ Rab to this step, 
which was to be a preliminary step to the re- 
gathering of the Jews in the Holy Land. 

The s^mVchd\ shorn of its special character, is 
still a practice in the ordination of a Rabbi. It does 
not cany with it the same authority as it had in 
Palestine, but it is a necessary condition for the 
ualihcation of a Rabbi. When in the 12th cent, 
udaism again suffered under the shock of the per- 
secution which thieatened to destroy the unity of 
Israel and to undermine the authority of the re- 
presentatives of the law, R. Meir resuscitated tlie 
old practice in the manner and to the extent that 
it had been practised in the Diaspora It was to 
be henceforth as a certificate for the holder, a kind 
of venia docendi which was granted to him by one 
who was a recognized authority himself and a 
holder of such a diploma. It was precisely the same 
as in olden times in so far as the authority of the 
givei guaranteed the qualifications of the recipient 
No community would appoint a man to be the 
Rabbi— f.e. the judge in all matters legal and 
religious— who did not have the s^mVchdh, for upon 
his decision alone many doubtful legal questions 
can be solved ; he is responsible for the upholding 
of the written law in its entirety and for the carry- 
ing out of all the divine ordinances in conformity 
with the old tradition ; he grants divorce ; he 
decides all the questions of the ritual slaughter of 
animals ; he declares the food fit or unfit for Jew- 
ish consumption ; and in all questions of a legal 
character he is the authority upon whom the com- 
munity relies. Thus the s^mlhhdhi or ordination, 
is still a valid principle in Judaism. It is now the 
token of qualification for eventual appointment 
as a Rabbi, who is then called musmdhh. Among 
the Ashkenazic Jews the diploma is now called 
Hdtdrath Hdrddh venia doeendi — %.e. he has now 
the permission to declare the law— whilst the 
Sephardic Jews and the Jews of the East have 
retained the old name of s^mlhhdh. 

It is of interest to note that among the titles of 
the priests and elders of the Samaritans there is 
also that of samukhah^ the one who is worthy of 
being relied upon, a man of authority, and aLo he 
who has been appointed to high office. The ap- 
pearance of this title among those of the Samaii- 
tans shows its great antiquity and its wider use in 
Palestine. 

Literature — The chief sources are the 1st ch. in the Mishnah 
of Sanhedrin and the two Talmudic treatises of that name, 
esp. Jerus. Sanh. 19a, c, and Bab. Sank. 17a • Maimonides, 
Ctl20i) YddhCi-TiazCihah,, HiVhdth Sanhedrin, \-w. ^ 
Yehiel(l340), TurEoshen Mishpat, chs , vii.,viu., and Karo’s 
commentary to it, as we’l =a’v-- chapters ; 
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aben Habib, She’eldth \ B8 Rab, 

She’eldth u-Teshub6th,di' , j.- d M f. - i - ! 931, fol. 

3a-44&, containing under the heading ‘ Iggereth Has«mikah ’ 
the full correspondence of B^ Rab (the MS was copied in 
his lifetime); W. Bacher, MGWJ xxxviii. [1894;] 122-127, 
A. Goldbe^, Morenu Titel, Berlin, n.d. ; M. Gudemann, 
Gesch. des Erziehungswesms und der Kultur der abendiand. 
Jiiden, Vienna, 1880-88; M. Gaster, JtahbinieaC Degree, 
London, 1900. M, GASTER. 


ORENDA. — Orenda is a word of Iroquoiaii 
origin, being an Anglicization of the Huron 
iarenda, or orenda^ which has cognates in the 
related dialects. The word signifies the inherent 
power or energy which every object, in some chai- 
acteristic degree, possesses and exerts ; and, indeed, 
it is not so far removed in meaning from our own 
looser use of the term ‘ energy,’ regarded as poten- 
tial or active and related in kind and degree to the 
object which it defines That the meaning of the 
aboriginal word is more intimately psychical than 
ours — orenda being conceived as indissolubly 
bound up with desire and will— is but the natural 
reflexion of a more primitive stage of thought ; but 
it is at least a fair question whether our own use of 
‘ energy ’ does not covertly carry the same psy- 
chical connotation. ‘ Magic power ’ is the phrase 
most commonly employed by J. N. B. Hewitt in 
translating orenda ; but 'magic,’ as he points out, 
is derogatorily associated with superstition and 
supernaturalism, and is not, therefore, a fair 
rendering of the native conception. 

‘ By primitive man all motionsand activities were interpreted 
as manifestations of life and will. Things animate and things 
inanimate were comprised in one s '- -t : 

a common nature All things, thew i i o i 

life and to exercise will, whose ii i* p -t 

through orenda — that i'* to be 

inherent in all things P ' 1 ) 

In another conn« \! 0 !' 11* v i \ gi\( - tp.. “her of 
phrases illustrative of the use of the concept in 
Iroquoian tongues : 

‘When a hunter is successful m the chase, it is said, 
iv&^tharmdoge'fLni', he baffled, thwarted their o enda, i.e., the 
orenda of the quarry ; but, conversely, should the huntsman 
return unsuccessful, it is said, wd'tkor^idogSfini', thej (the 
game) have foiled, outmatched his orenda , . . when the 

pianiami-Q or’ « « c”'"’ « at'"'' »’■' ’<3 brcwing, it IS said, 

'i ' ' I I'l' 1* ■ . I 1 ' ' ‘■s " ’ 

and when the appt r . i ■» 

said, iotr^fLddi ,t - - : has p , - ■ , 

fvjpao oxp’ 0 ,”-^ their conjugational forms are equally 

'! • ‘ . • 1 ■ < r bird that is angry or in a rage ; . . 

anj^tbing wnose orenaa is reputed or believed to have been 
instrumental in obtaining some good or ir a''''om]'’’eh’n 2 r seme 
purpose IS said “to posse-s uiotJa ’ (toic" urc') 3 n. a- a 
wealth^'peison is said “to ha' c moi c} 's, ‘ ai aL r'da i'‘c 
of money ” ; and if these things or portions of them be chosen 
and kept against the time of their use, they become what are 
commonly called charms, amulets, fetishes, mascots, shields, or, 
if you please, “medicine ” ’ {Amer. Anthi apologist, new ser., iv 
38 f.). 

Hewitt goes on to indicate the relationship of the 
exercise of orenda to willing and desiring and 
to singing — relations which he regards as of 
primary importance in the interpretation of the 
term, showing, as they do, its intimately psychi- 
cal intention ; 

‘ RoterMn6fite\ he is arrayed mhis orenda, and roterrMn6te% 
he has effused or put foith his orenda, are two expressions, 

■ sentence-words, which are said in rererence to a man who is 
' exertmir hib orenda for the acrompli&huient of son.c purpose, 
Lhibis Its primary signification, the fiist term, rctei ePnibiltc*, 
has come to mean, as. a secondarv usage, he is hoping for ic, is 
' expecting it because it was the habit to pet on one b orenda to 
! obtain what is desued , now, toe second sentence-word, rctei- 
1 idiliiofc’, as a secondar\ meaning has come to s.gnify, he is sing- 
' mg, is chanting, but literalli', he is holdimr form his oienda. 

: Tfius, singing was interpreted to signif\ that the Singer, chantei , 

; whether beast, bird, tiee, wind, man, or what not, "was putting 
forth h'S orenda, his mj stic potence, to exci-ute his wiP , hence 
too, It comes that the shaman, when 
- : r. '“'.T - of the .r- r 

' i I ' <■ 1 T '■> 1 . lis is the only word signifying to 
sing, to chant, in the earlier speech of the Iroquoian peoples.’ 

Orenda is not applied to muscular strength or 
to any purely mechanical force, but only to in- 
visible powers conceived as analogous to will anfi 
intelligence, although there is a curious suggestion" 
of emanation, or efflux, about it, that seems to 
bring it within the range of what are sometimes 
spoken of as ' telepsychic powers.’ 

In the Onondaga version of the Iroquoian cos- 
mology it is said of Sapling, the vegetation spirit, 
that so soon as he becomes old he is transformed 
again into a youth : 

‘ Moreover, it is so that continuously the orenda immanent in 
his body— the orenda with which he suffuses his person, the 
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orenda which he projects or exhibits, through which he is 
possessed of force and potency — is ever full, undiminished, and 
all-sufficient ; and, in the next place, nothing that is otkon or 
deadly, nor, in the next place, even the Great Destroyer, otkon 
in Itself and faceless, has any effect on him, he being perfectly 
immune to its orenda; and, in the next plac 
that can bar his way or veil his faculties ’ (SI /.* Hh U p - 

The woid otkon, or otgon, which here appears as 
a name foi hostile or malevolent orenda, is, says 
Hewitt [Amer. AntL, new ser., iv. 37 n.), gradually 
displacing orenda, for the reason, he thinks, ‘ that 
the maligTiant and the destructive, rather than the 
henign, manifestations’ of this power produce the 
more lasting impressions on the mind. It is pos- 
sible that this word is related to the Huron ogui or 
old, which D. G. Brinton {The Myths of the New 
JVorlrP, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 64) regards as of 
Algonquian origin. 

‘The word ogui, and its plural ondc^ui, signifies among 
them (i e. the Hurons) some divinity ; in a word, what they 
recognize as above human nature’ (Jesuit Relations, ed. 
R. G. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1896-1901, v 257). 

The term orenda is, in fact, only one of a large 
group of terms, niemheis of which are found in 
most, if not all, Indian languages, which have the 
same general meaning — invisible power or energy. 
Hewitt {Amer. A nth,, new ser., iv. 37 ff.) mentions 
the Siouan wakan, Algonquian manitoioi, Sho- 
shonean W Matthews ( ‘ Navaho Legends,’ 

Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, Boston 
and New York, 1897) describes the Navaho digin 
(p. 37). J. Swanton {Memoirs of the American 
Museum of Natural Histoi^, viii. [1909] 13) says of 
the Haida sgana that it is ‘a word which my 
interpreters liked to render by “ power applied 
to supernatural beings, shamans, etc. P. H- Cush- 
ing (‘Zuhi Fetiches,’ 2 EBEW [1883], p. 9) de- 
scribes the Zuiii conception, in essence equivalent 
to the Iroquoian. Apparently the Inca w’ord 
huaca (Garcilassode la Vega, Royal Commentaries, 
London, 1871, il. iii.) is a 8. American instance. 

The whole group of terms designate the Ameri- 
can equivalent of w^hat is generally known to 
anthropologists by the Polynesian term mana. As 
applied to American Indian beliefs, manitu and 
wakanda (Algonquian and Siouan respectively) are 
much the most common in use. There is the diffi- 
culty, how’ever, that manitu is very generally used 
for a spirit or deity, i.e, a kind of invisible person- 
ality, which is not at all the meaning of orenda — 
by which a spiritual attribute rather than entity 
(to employ a scholastic distinction) is designated. 
Something of the same objection extends to wakan, 
wakanda, which, although most commonly used in 
the attributive sense, is still also employed in a sort 
of personification of that power for which the 
white man has no better term than Great Spirit : 

‘ The Wakonda addressed in tnbal prayer and in the tribal 
religious ceremonies which pertain to the welfare of all the 
people is the Wakonda that is the permeating life of visible 
nature — an invisible life and power that reaches every wheie 
and everything, and can be appealed to by man to send him 
help From this central idea of a permeating life comes, on 
the one hand, the application of the word wakonda to an3’’thing j 
mj'stenous or inexplicable, be it an object or an occurrence ; ! 
and, on the other hand, the belief that the peculiar gifts of an i 
animate or inanimate form can be transferred to man. The ! 
means by which this transference takes place is mjsterious and 
pertains to Wakonda but is not Wakonda. So the media— the ] 
shell, the pebble, the thunder, the animal, the mj'thic monster ' 
— maj.^ be spoken of as wakondas, but they are not regarded as 
the Wakonda ’ (Alice C. Fletcher, S7 RBEW [1911], p. 699). 

In view of this tendency to personify, which 
does not appear in tlie case of the Iroquoian orenda, 
there may be reason in adopting the latter term, as 
Hewitt urges, to designate the fundamental view 
of the world, as actuated by interplaying and invis- 
powers, which undeilies all American Indian 
niy^^^and religion (cf. art. Nature [American]). 

X^IT^!ILATUKls^s;;gee the sources cited throughout, especially 
J. N- B. HewlfeL ‘ Orenda and a Definition of Religion,' 
American AniAj*oj?o72^(>i^new ser., iv. [1902] 35-46. 

H. B. Alexander. 


ORGANIC SELECTION.— This is a theory 
supplementary to Darwinism {gv,) according to 
which the course of evolution by natural selection 
IS guided by individual organic accommodations in 
lines coincident with themselves. The accom- 
modations or adjustments made by individuals 
are conceived as affording a screen or protection, 
against elimination, to those variations with 
which they coincide in direction ; these variations, 
thus screened, have a chance to accumulate them- 
selves from generation to generation until they 
become of independent ‘selection-value.’ 

This principle was announced independently in 
1896 by three naturalists— C. Lloyd Morgan, EL F. 
Oshom, and J. Mark Baldwin, the last-named 
giving it its name and developing it in Develogj- 
ment and Evolution (New York and London, 1902), 
in which the original papers of the other authori- 
ties as well as Ms own, and citations from others 
(E. B. Poulton, H. W. Conn, etc.), are reprinted. 

The theory of evolution founded upon organic 
selection has received the name of the ‘ orthojmasy 
theory’ in opposition to the ‘orthogenesis theory,’ 
which assumes determinate variations propel ly so 
called. It is held to afford a valuable supplement 
to that based upon Darwinian selection, in various 
ways. Certain striking applications of it may be 
briefly stated (cf. the co-operative article on this 
topic in Baldwin’s DPhP). 

(1) If this view of the directive effect of indi- 
vidual accommodations is true, there is no further 
need of the Lamarckian principle of the ‘ inherit- 
ance of acquired characters,* since the ‘direction’ 
secured, although ultimately due to variation, is 
in lines coincident with the characters or modi- 
fications acquired in experience. The case for 
Lamarckism against Darwinism, as a theory of 
evolution, is therefore greatly weakened by the 
‘organic selection’ theory, as is quite generally 
admitted. 

(2) The theory finds an interestmg application 
in the account of the origin of animal instinct. 
The instincts, according to it, are functions due to 
accumulated variations which have been screened 
and protected during their immature stages by 
individual habits of intelligent and conscious ad- 
justment. Under this protection — ^in cases such as 
the theory of organic selection recognizes — these 
functions have developed on the organic side, 
while the intelligent adaptations associated with 
them, becoming less and less necessary, have 
finally been superseded entirely by the instinct. 
This gives the look of intelligence to the instincts 
— they have arisen as substitutes for intelligent 
action, by coincident variation. The Lamarckian 
theory of instinct developed by Spencer under the 
name of the ‘lapsed intelligence’ theory is tjius 
completely replaced by the ‘ organic selection ’ 
theory. 

(3) To psychologists and students of sociology 
and ethics certain bearings of the theory are of 
extreme interest. If conscious individual accom- 
modations may have such a directive effect upon 
evolution, then a purposive or teleological factor 
is introduced into Darwinism. The course of 
organic evolution is no longer to be looked upon 
as haphazard, accidental, or fatalistic, but as pro- 
ceeding in lines of progress marked out by in- 
telligent adjustments. Consciousness, mind in 
general, becomes an efficient, though indirect, 
factor in biological evolution. And mental evolu- 
tion takes the lead, in a sense j not, indeed, in the 
way of determining variation in certain directions, 
but in the way of controlling variation, and of 
securing the selection of functions and characters 
which subserve the purposes of mind. 

Moreover, the special modes of accommodation 
found in co-operative life, social and moral, get 
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the same directive efficiency. The whole range of 
social and ethical group-activities reflects its values 
into the instinctive and other more plastic potencies 
of the individuals making up the group. The op- 
position be ween Darwinian evolution and moiality, 
signalized by Huxley, completely disappears. 

(4) Philosoj^icaliy considered, in view of these 
points, the Darwinian theory of evolution by 
natural selection is very materially recast. It is 
no longer a theory resting exclusively upon 
fortuitous congenital variations. For in many 
important instances it is not upon such variations, 
taken simply for themselves, that the preserving 
hand of selection falls, but upon those only which 
show their fitness to serve the ends of conscious 
adaptation and of mind. Selection falls upon the 
variations only because it falls first upon the 
entile living function in which the variations aie 
included and protected. The function which sur- 
vives, and with it the anatomical characters, are 
those which piesent the successful union and joint 
operation of endowment (present in the variation) 
and experience (present in the accommodation). 

Literature. — Besides the citations made above, the following 
works contain accounts and critical estimates of the theory of 
organic selection • C Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct, 
London, 1896, Animal Behaiiow, do lOuO, L H. Plate, Das 
Selcctionspri'nz'i'o vnd Probleme der ArthUdung% Leipzig, 
1908; F. tv Headley, The Problems of Evolution, London, 
1900 ; H. W Conn, Ih(> Method of Evolution, New York, 1900 , 
Y. Delage and M. Goldsmith, Les Thrones de Vivolution, 
Paris, 1909 ; W. McDougall, Body and Mind, London, 1911 , 
C Lloyd Morgan and A. Weismann, in Darwirt and 
Modern Science, ed. A. C. Seward, Cambridge, 1909 ; C. Groos, 
The Play of Man, Eng tr., London, 1901; J. A, Thomson, 
Darwinism and Human Life, do, 1909 ; J. T Gulick, Evolu- 
tion, Racial and Habitudinal, Washington, 1906. 

J. Mark Baldwin. 

ORGY.^ — The practice of periodic relaxation of 
social resti'aints has been followed by the majority 
of peoples, and is the unconscious response to a 
real social need. The study of the orgy as a normal 
phenomenon throws light on the whole mechanism 
of society. Primitive ^ bursts ^ and modem Bank 
Holiday * mafficking’ fulfil an identical purpose, 
and their conditions are identical, though more 
stringent in the case of early society. 

Thus, of the Central Australians we are told that * the life of 
a nat’ve is hedged in with arbitrary rules that must be obeyed, 
often at the peril of his lire To the casual onlooker the native 
mav appear to li\ e a perfectly free life ; in reality he does 
nothing* of the kind , indeed, very much the reverse." 2 

We may here take exception to the epithet 
‘ aibitrary ' ; there is little in any social oiganiza- 
tion to which it can be applied. It cannot, c.^., 
be applied to the orgy itself, so far as this is in- 
dulged in by normal members of the society. The 
orgy is to tl^e routine of ordinary life what the 
religious feast is to the fast. It supplies a rest and a 
change, but particularly an emotional and physical 
expansion and discharge of energy Excess and 
dissipation are almost inevitably involved, but 
tliey are not in principle essential conditions. N oi , 
again, is the criminality which often appears 
The functions in which this neuro-niuscular dis- 
charge takes place are those belonging to the 
general muscular system— eating, drinking, and 
sex. The main psychological element, relief fiom 
restraint, is connected with othep — the play- 
instinct, the pleasure of exhilaration and nenio- 
mnsenlar excitement, and religious enthusiasm in 
many cases. 

The economic conditions of savage life them- 
selves suggest pel iodic excess. The savage hunter 
often practically fasts for days together. He is in- 

1 The Greek opyia meant primarily ‘ acts of ritual * Then it 
was specially applied to ‘ secret ’ or * mystic ’ cults, such as the 
Eleuainian fivcrn^pLo, and the Dionysiac tojuxxfjayto. From the 
Bacchanalia suppressed by Rome the term derived its modern 
meaning of ^feasting or revelry, e^ecially such as is marked by 
excessive indulgence or licence ’ (OED), 

2B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Temdory of 
Australia, London, 1914, p. 342 f. 


ured to this, and especially capable of gorging him- 
self when he has killed his game. This capacity 
indeed is part of his survival value. ^ 

In origin an unconscious social reaction, the orgy 
has clearly been thus understood in later ages and 
accepted. 

‘Having a function to fulfil in every orderly and laborious 
civilization built i*-/ -f c that are bound by more 

or less mevitabh ’ >:• i- < 1 - been deliberately em- 
ployed in great rf^£;lOu^ ages, the rule of abstinence being 
‘ tempered by peimission of occasional outbursts.’ 2 

Possibly such regulation of excess and dissipation 
has assisted the general development of self- 
control. In some cases the orgy combines all 
possible forms of expression, in others it is special- 
ized in a particular direction; e,g., the dramatic 
element was conspicuous in the Feast of Fools, the 
idea of charge and social in verM on in the Roman 
uiiirilia, It lig-ou^et-rci-y i;i tlio Dionysiac orgy. 

'J no rl'.ndu loliuwci^ (>f ii'C Tantras require 

at their feasts the ‘ five m’s ^sh, flesh, wine, corn, 
and women. But even these Saktists seem to omit 
dancing and to rmplir«i7C drinking ; they ‘drink, 
drink, and drink uunl iliey fall on the ground in 
utter helplessness.’*^ The Jews at Punm seem to 
have indulged in most forms of excess.^ 

Various dates lend themselves to the orgy. Such 
are the harvest festival and other agricultural occa- 
sions of celebration, the passage irom the old to 
the new year, and other seasonal changes. In many 
such instances, as in the case of feasts of fiistfiuits, 
the sudden access of a supply of food and liquor 
inevitably encourages an outburst. 

A few typical examples will illustrate the chief 
characteristics of the orgy. 

At the Pondo festival of firstfiuits ‘ the young people engage 

2 d Ti ’"i” A ■t-v..iqp 

i-r • ' •-* '.I . » I “ 'A < 

* • i " I ■ . ' ■ J . < < r 

to the powers of nat . < i i i 1 • c 

same powers are honoured m another form and by other rites. 
There is no one in authoiity to keep order, and every man 
does what seems good in his o\mi eyes. , . People are even 
permitted to abuse the chief to his face, an ofifence which at 
any other time would meet with summary vengeance and an 
unceremonious dispatch to join the ancestors '8 During the 
yam-harvest feast in Ashanti the grossest liberty prevails; 
‘ neither theft, intrigue nor assault is punishable,’ and ‘ each sex 
abandons itself to its passions.’ 6 

The New Year feast of the Iroquois formed ‘a kind of satur- 
nalia. Men and women, variously disguised, en t from w igw am 
to wigwam smashing and throwing down whatevei rhej’^came 
across It w^as a time of general license ; the people were 
supposed to be out of their senses, and therefore not to be 
rc'^ponsible for what they did.’ 7 

The Hos of N. India ‘have a strange notion that at this 
peiiod [har’esr fevStival] men and women are so cichaiged w iih 
vic’ous propensities that ir is ab^olutelv neces^-ary for the 
safeti of the person to let oil 'steam b\ allow inji for a time full 
vent to the pa^ssions ’ ^ 

This shrewd de'sciiption illusiiaies the saiet.i-^alve function 
of tne orgy -4fLer eatmg and beer-diinlwng people expAiid lu 
ocher w'avs; the feast i» ‘asatuinale during which servants 
forget their duty to tneir masters, cnildien tneir reverence for 
parents men their lespecr for women, and women all notions 
of modcsn, delicacy, and gentleness, thev become raging 
bacchantes . . Sons and daughters revile their parents in 
gro&s language, and parents their ch’ldren men and women 
become almost like aninials in the indulgence oi their amoious 
piopensiiifc'- ’9 

Oi the Roman Saturnalia Frazer 'writes . ‘ Fea-^ting and rev eli v 
and all the mad pujbuit or pleasure are the feat” res that beem 
to have cspecialh marked ihi^ carnival of antiquiiv . . But 
no feature of the festival is moie remarkable, nothing in it 


1 Westermarck, MI n. 290, with examples 

2H Havelock EFia Stud.et, m the Psychology of to, vl. 
Sex in Relation to Soc'cty, p 218. 

3 Rajeridralala Mura, Indo-Aryans, London and Calcutta, 
liSl, 1 40 tf 

•* See Frazer, GB^, pt v i , The Scapegoat, London, 1913, 
p- 303 f. 

o J. Macdonald, Religion and Myth, London, 1893, p. 136 f 

6 Frazer, GE^, pt. v.. Spirits of the Cora and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, n 62, quoting A. B. Ellis, The Tsh^speaUng 
Peoples of the Gold Coast, do 1887, p. 229 f., and T E Bowdich, 
Missionfrom Cape Coast Ca’^tle to Ashantee, do. 1873, p. 226 f. 

7 Frazer, GB\ pt, vi., The Scapegoat, p. 127. 

8 Ib. p. 136. 

9 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p 196 f. 
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seems to have struck the ancients themselves more than the 
license granted to slaves at this time. . . . The slave might 
rail at his master, intoxicate himself like his betters, sit down 
at table with them. . . . MTsfor® ac*tua11v changed places with 
their slaves and waited on ’i* ! ai 
The two days of the Jewish festival of Purim were designated 
as ‘ days of feasting and gladness, and of sending portions one 
to another, and gifts to the poor ’ (Est 922). ‘ Purim has been 
described as the Jewish Bacchanalia, . . . and everything is law- 
ful which can contribute to the mirth and ^aietvof the festival.’ 
The Jew must drink ‘until he cannot distinguish between the 
words “Cursed be Haman” and “Blessed be Mordecai.”’ 
During the two days of the feast the Jews, we are told, in the 
Vj„4. and drink to repletion, play, 
<1 ■ - ■ ' '1 ' ! r‘ n particular they disguised 

! ■! ■‘■I -'I \ I'anging clothes ’2 

I ^ i' . r'urope seems to have adopted 

’•'h 'J. ’! I type, especially on Shrove 

Tuesday and New Year’s day. The dramatic element and free- 
dom of movement were prominent at the former festival: 

* Some go about naked without shame, some crawl on all fours, 
some on stilts, some imitate animals * 3 

The S'east of Tools, or KaUndoe,* was an ecclesiastical orgy, 
consp’cuo”'s chiefly Vr ln^ or-’ on of r/^lc ‘Priests and clerics 
mii\ ' 0 .vo'i’-Tig ..la-sS and uion-lious visages at the hours 
of oifcce Tlio,» (l.m.'L in lln i'Imi di -sed as women. , . . 
They sing wanton songs. They eat black puddings at the 
horn of the altar while the celebrant is saying mass They 
play at dice there. They cense with stinking smoke from 
the soles of old shoes Thej^ run and leap through the church 
without a blush at their own shame Finally they drive about 
the town and its theatres in shabby traps and carts, and 
rouse the laughter of their fellows and the bystanders in 
infamous performances with indecent gestures and verses 
scurrilous and unchaste, Chambers notes that the festival 
was confined to the infenor clergy, and infers it to be ‘an 
ebullition of the natural lout beneath the cleric,’ allowed as a 
‘ reaction from the wonted restraint.’ The inversion of status 
is especially marked by such offices as bishop, pope, and king 
—all examples of the mock authority common in folk-festivals.® 
The curious title of this orgy may be due merely to the fact 
that the clenos played the fool, hut ancient Rome had a stvlt- 
ontw on Feb 17, the title of which is also obscuie 7 
The Dionysiac orgy was conspicuous for the pi eminence of 
women. Probably men dressed as w'omen Dancing and ex- 
cessive phj'sical exert’on, drinking, and the eating of raw 
flesh and drinking of warm blood weie features 8 Among 
the Central Australians an exchange of wives at the end of 
the Engwura ceremonies mav bo regarded as an orgiastic 
element.® 

Farnell regards the production of exhilaration in 
the Dionysiac orgy by means of dancing and drink- 
ing as not only religious exaltation but a means of 
acquiring supernatural energy for the working of 
vegetation-magic. This cannot be the primary 
object of the orgy.^® Frazer, in view of its frequent 
connexion with expulsion of evils, observes : 

‘ When a general riddance of evil and absolution from all sin 
is in immediate prospect, men are encouraged to give the rein 
to their passions, trusting that the coming ceremony will wipe 
out the score which they are running up so fast. On the other 
hand, when the ceremony has just taken place, men’s minds 
are freed from the oppressive sense, under which they generally 
labour, of an atmosphere surcharged with devils ; and in the 
first revulsion of joy they overleap the limits commonly im- 
posed b\ custom and rnoralitv. When the ceremony takes 
place at harvest lime, the elation of foch'nc: wh?'"h it e-‘’oites ’S 
f.iither stimulated b\ I'lr o-i.e rt phjMicri wellbeing piodiiccd 
bj an abundant supplj of food ’ 

Again, in special reference to the Saturnalia of 
Italy, he remarks : 

* What wonder then if the simple husbandman imagined that 
by cramming his belly, by swilhug and guz 2 amg just before he 
proceeded to sow his fields, he thereby imparted additional 
vigour to the seed? ’ ^ 

These suggestions miss the main point of the 
problem of the orgy, which is quite satisfactorily 
explained by Ellis. They refer to secondary appli- 
cations of a natural, self-regarding, human need. 

1 Fmer, GS*, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat^ p. 307. In an English 
hotel at the present day it is the custom at Christmas for the 
visitors and servants to change places. The custom seems to 
have originated spontaneously as an expression of feUow-feeling. 
This is an element of the orgj’. 

? ^ ^ P- 219. 

4 See dll Cange, GUsmrium medice et injmioR Latinitatia, 
Niort, 1883-87, s v ; there are several other terms. 

5 E K Chambers, The Medicetal Stage, Oxford, 1903, i. 294, 
translating a Latin letter of the 15th centurv. 

7 i.‘334, 355. 

SCGNv L. 9-1 6G 

9 Spencer-Uil’en'^, p 3S1 ; see Craw’Iey, MysUe Rose, London, 
1902, pp 273,470 ’ 

30 CGSv. 161 ff. 

31 Frazer, GB^, pt. \i , The Scapegoat, pp. 225, 347. 


Nietzsche’s Dionysiac theory and A listotle’s Kddapa-Ls 
are both suggestive in the psychology of the orgy. ^ 

Literature. — H. Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex, vi , Sex in Relation to Society, Philadelphia, 1910, 

pp. 218-223 A. E. Crawley. 

ORIENTALISM.— See Syncretism. 
ORIGEN. — See Alexandrian Theology. 

ORIGINAL SIN. — I. The traditional 
Christian DOCTRINE.— 1 . Preparation in the Old 
Testament. — Christian theology has identified 
original sin with a consequence of the Fall, and 
has described the sinfulness thus introduced into 
human life in terms of contrast with the original 
or unfallen state of man. The ecclesiastical doc- 
trine of original sin, from the time of St. Paul, 
has been regarded as contained or implied in 
Gn 3, and therefore as having a foundation in OT 
theology. That some form of doctrine concerning 
original sin was exegetically derived from the 
Paradise story by Jewish writers before the 
Christian era is plain, as will presently he seen ; 
but it seems no longer tenable that any such 
teaching was intended by the compiler of that 
narrative. 

Gn 3 does not assert that any corruption or dis- 
location of human nature was occasioned by the 
sin of Adam and Eve ; it does not mention any 
withdrawal of divine gifts such as before the Fail 
might have enabled man to yemain morally inno- 
cent ; it does not represent that Adam’s posterity 
was involved in the consequences of his sin, except 
exclusion from the garden and from access to the 
tree of life, and liability to the physical ills of 
life.^ Further, no element of the conception of 
original sin seems to have been present to the 
Jahwist compiler’s mind. Subsequent sins, such 
as Cain’s, are in no way connected with Adam’s ; 
undiminished responsibility is attributed to the 
sinner of the second generation, evil is not pre- 
dicted of human nature, sinfulness is not regarded 
as universal in Adam’s posterity, and the general 
corruption which evoked the Flood is assigned, in 
! the Jahwist history, to a different cause from the 
sin of the first parent. Lastly, the story of 
Paradise does not receive any doctrinal exposition 
in any of the books of the OT, and no connexion 
between the sinfulness of mankind and Adam’s 
sin is ever hinted at in them. 

But the OT testifies to the growth of several 
ideas which were afterwards embodied in the con- 
ception of inherited or original sin, and to a 
growth uninfluenced by any such conception. Sin is 
sometimes personified as a power external to man, 
in which we see exhibited the tendency, so disas- 
trous in later theology, to conceive of sin in 
abstraction from the sinner, apart from whom it 
can have no existence. Man is credited with an 
evil imagination {yeser), though this imagination 
or distKisition was not a result of the Fall. Sin is 
regarded as a^ state, as well as an isolated act. 
The universality of sinfulness is sometimes empha- 
sized. Sin is occ^bsionally spoken of as inherent in 
man from his birth, and in Ps 51 this inherent and 
inherited sinfulness is regarded as guilty. Facts 
and conceptions are thus recognized which were 
aftepvards connected and explained by the idea of 
original sin derived from Adam ; but in the OT 
itself the inherent and inherited sinfulness of 
mankind is not identified with a moral conse- 
quence of the first sin. Indeed, OT thought seems 
to preclude the possibility of such identification. 

2 . Development of thought in uncanonical 
Jewish literature. — Perhaps the earliest extant 
exegesis of the Fall-story is contained in Sir 25^ 

3 Ellis, p. 223 f. ; CGS v. 237. 
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‘ From a woman Avas the beginning of sin ; and 
because of her we all die.’ That ‘beginning’ is 
to be interpreted here in a temporal, and not in a 
causal, sense is rendered overwhelmingly probable 
by the recovered Hebrew text and, more especially, 
by other passages of Sirach. In this ease Ben 
Sira makes no advance upon OT teaching in con- 
nexion with original sin; but the latter part of 
the verse quoted above supplies evidence that in 
his day the way was being prepared for an inter- 
pietation of Gn 3 such as would lead to a doctrine 
of original sin. 

The book of Wisdom affords new instances in 
Jewish thought of approach towards this doctrine 
— e.g , in its teaching that sin and (spiritual) death 
were introduced into humanity from without, in 
speaking of Adam as ‘the protoplast,’ and in 
afiSrming the actuality of transmitted depravity 
(though this is local and derived from the Cainites, 
not universal and derived from Adam). The data 
for the doctrine are all present in this book ; but 
they aie unconnected, not generalized into a 
single conception. The last sentence Avill serve 
equally well to summaiize the more elaborate 
teaching of Philo and of Alexandrian Judaism 
generally. But in an apocalyptic writing of the 
same period largely influenced by Hellenic thought, 
the Booh of the Secrets of Enochs original sin 
derived from Adam is plainly taught (see below). 

{a) Rabbinical literature, — In this department of 
JeAVish literature we find much said of the glory 
of the unfallen state of Adam, and something as 
to the cosmic effects of the Fall But the privi- 
leges forfeited by Adam for the race are not the 
dona superaddita of later Christian theology. 
The idea of the evil inclination, the germ of which 
is met with early in the OT, is greatly elaborated ; 
but this bias to evil seems never to have been 
regarded by Rabbis before the Christian era as a 
consequence of the first sin. A crude legend that 
Eve was polluted by Satan (or the serpent), and 
her taint transmitted to her posterity, occurs in 
several forms in Rabbinic writings ; but it does 
not seem to have served the purpose of an explana- 
tion of the universal sinfulness of man. What is 
most remarkable, in connexion with the antecedents 
of St. Paul’s teaching, is the apparent absence from 
this department of Jewish literature, until medi- 
£eval times, of any reference to the idea of all the 
race being included in Adam, or identified Avith 
Adam, Avhen he sinned. Death, and various super- 
natural adornments of Adam’s life at its beginning, 
are the only consequences of the Fall which early 
Rabbinism seems to recognize, 

( 6 ) Jewish apocalyptic literature. — If theground- 
Avork of the Book of Enoch is the earliest extant 
specimen of pseudepigraphic literature, it points 
to a tendency, in the first beginnings of tfeAvish 
exegesis, to explain the sinfulness of mankind by 
reference not to the Fall story of Gn 3, but to the 
legend of the ^el6Mm (or ‘watchers,’ as they are 
called in Enoch) contained in Gn As we pass 
to later apocalypses, Ave find the emphasis increas- 
ingly shifted to Gn 4, and si^s of confusion of 
these two distinct Biblical stories, Avhich seems to 
have resulted in detaching the idea of the fall of 
the race from the setting in which it first grew up, 
and transplanting it to the history of the first 
temptation and the loss of Paradise. Thus the 
Fall-story came to be regarded as the explanation 
of much besides human death. In the A recension 
of Slavonic Enoch, or the Booh of the Secrets of 
Enoch, the idea appears that mankind inherits 
from Adam, and as a consequence of his sin, moral 
infirmity of nature— a much more explicit doctrine 
of original sin than that taught by St. Paul. 
Possibly this teaching, which would be very 
unusual for an early Jewish book, is not really 


ancient. The Apocalypse of Baruch, Avhich is 
more akin to Rabbinic literature than any of 
the pseudepigrapha, seems to regard the Fall as 
having brought upon the Avhole race liability to 
future punishment, and as thereby having affected 
the spiritual destiny of all men, a\ hile at the same 
time it asserts, Avith an emphasis Avhich suggests 
a polemical intention, that ultimately each indi- 
vidual is ‘the Adam of his own soul.’ But for a 
difference of emphasis on these two different lines 
of doctrine, the teaching of pseudo-Baruch is 
similar to that of St. Paul. Similar again to the 
teaching of both these Aviiters, and probably con- 
temporary, is that of the Apocalypse of Ezra 
(2 Esdras of the Apocrypha). But, while pseudo- 
Baruch minimizes the effects of the Fall on man’s 
moral state, pseudo-Ezra is full of the sense of 
human infirmity ; his doctrine as to oiiginal sin, 
however, is so gieatly qualified by the teachmg as 
to the ‘evil heait’ {yeser harct), Avhich follows 
Rabbinic lines, that he is led practically to repudi- 
ate original sin in the sense of inherent corruption, 
deriving human infirmity not by heredity from 
fallen Adam, but from ‘ the folloAving of Adam’ in 
indulging the evil impulse Avhich was as much in 
Adam when he was created as in us Avhen Ave Avere 
bom. 

We conclude, then, that Judaism, at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, possessed tAvo distinct 
conceptions of original sin. The one, piesumably 
originating in the Alexandrian school, is stated in 
terms of the idea of inherited depravity or corrup- 
tion, and is analogous to an important and charac- 
teristic factor of 5 doctrine. The other 

asserts, quite i".-' • .» y. a connexion between 
Adam’s sin and his liability to punish- 

ment, and otiers no ■ (■•:“ ■ • .i j link betAveen them ; 
if we possess analog,) '' i '' ;i;i\ later form of the 
doctrine of oiigmaisin, it would seem to be the 
imputation theory. The passage fiom this form 
of the Jewish doctrine to the teaching of St. Paul 
involves but a slight step. 

3 . St. Paul’s doctrine of original sin.— There is 
only one passage in his Epistles in Avhicii St. Paul 
deals explicitly Avith the connexion of human 
sinfulness Avith Adam’s transgression, viz. Ro 
This connexion is plainly affirmed ; but no attempt 
is made to express hoAv the connexion is to be 
conceived. It is easy to read into St. Paul’s state- 
ment each of the later ecclesiastical theories as to 
the nature of this connexion, just because that 
statement is so indefinite and colourless as to be 
capable of accommodating them all ; but none of 
them can safely be extracted, for the same reason, 
from the Apostle’s vague language. The Apostle 
certainly teaches original sin — more or less after 
one manner in Avhich it Avas current in the JeAvish 
schools of his day ; but in what form he conceived 
it it is perhaps for ever impossible for us to deter- 
mine Avith certainty. He says that sin ‘entered 
into the world by one man, and death through 
sin ; and so death made its Avay to all men, because 
all sinned.’ Exegesis of these Avords involves an 
ansAver to two distinct questions. (1) Does St. 
Paul mean that death passed to all because all 
sinned personally, or because all sinned Avhen 
Adam sinned ? The latter interpretation, it may 
be answered, is to be preferred, because other Avise 
the whole of the parallel between Adam and 
Christ, and therefore the Avhole argument of the 
context (in Avhich reference to original sin is inci- 
dental), Avould he destroyed, and the force of the 
aorist tense (‘all sinned’) would be lost. ( 2 ) 
What did St. Paul conceive to be the mediating 
link between Adam’s sin and the sin and death of 
his descendants ? Is it simply God’s appointment 
(cf. Apocalypse of Baruch and Apocalypse of 
Ezra) ; or the seminal existence in Adam of his 
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posterity (cf. He 7®*-) ; or their identity with, or 
inclusion in, Adam, in the sense of Augustine’s 
‘realism’? The first two of these alternatives 
could each he naturally attributed to St. Paul, 
because we know that they were current at or near 
his day. It is also possible, however, to interpret 
St. Paxil in terms of his own thought in other con- 
texts, and to suggest that he refers the sins of all 
mankind to the first sm, not in the sense that ail 
shared in that sin, but in a similar sense to that 
in which he speaks of believers as being crucified to 
the world, and having died to sin, ^vhen Christ 
died upon the Cross. Or, again, Just as the 
believer’s renewal is conceived by St. Paul as 
wrought in advance, though he did not suppose it 
actually to be so wTought, so also he may regard 
the conseq[uences of Adam’s sin as having been 
wrought simultaneously with it. But, whichever, 
if any, of these meanings were present to St. 
Paul’s mind, the only ceitainty that we have is 
that he states none of them. 

4 . Development of the doctrine in the Patristic 
period and the Middle Ages. — We have seen that 
St. Paul taught a doctrine of original sin, and that 
he probably (perhaps we should say certainly) 
imbibed it, along with many other particular views, 
from his Jewish surroundings. But, when we pass 
on to consider the writings of the Fathers of the 
early Church, we find that they did not directly 
adopt St. Paul’s teacliiiig as the basis of their 
doctrine, nor borrow that presented in Jewish 
literature. They started afresh to elaborate a 
doctrine of original sin. The three chief pioneers, 
before Augustine, in this work were Ireuseus, 
Origen, and Terbullian. And it may he pointed 
out that each of these Fathers derived his pai ticular 
contribution to the fabric of future orthodox 
doctrine from his own reflexion on texts, philoso- 
hical tenets, or institutions, none of which had 
een a source of the similar conclu.sions previously 
reached by Jewish thought. 

Jmtin Martyr was entiiely uninfluenced by St. 
Paul’s teaching on original sin, and practically 
repeated the doctrine characteristic of itabbinical, 
rather than of later Jewish apocalyptic, liteiature. 
It is not until the Gnostic con troveisy had invested 
the general problem of evil with considerable 
importance for Christian thought that the doc- 
trines of the original state and of the Fall began 
to receive definite shape m the Church. By the 
time of h'encem^ moreover, the Pauline Epistles 
had come to be accepted as Scripture, and there- 
fore as a guide to doctrine, or a source thereof. 
Irenseus, hoxvever, did not set out from St. Paul’s 
doctrine of original sin as a foundation already 
laid. It is in w^orking out his idea of recapitula- 
tion, according to which Christ is the sum and the 
representative of restored humanity, that he begins 
to shape his teaching as to the Fall ; and, had it not 
been for the requirements of the recapitulation- 
doctrine, it is probable that he would not have 
been inspired by the Epistle to the Romans to 
develop any teaching concerning original sin. 
The teaching which he supplies exhibits no real 
advance upon that of St. Paul. He merely empha- 
sizes the idea that the Fall was the collective 
deed of the race, in virtue of the unity, in some 
undefined and perhaps mystical sense, of the race 
with -Adam. On original sin as an inherent 
disease, or as the source of concupiscence, he is 
quite silent.^ In a recently recovered work of this 
Father (E/s rod ’AttoctoXoD Krjpvyfiaros, ed. 

by A. Harnack from the Armenian version, 
Leipzig, 1908), however, there occurs a somewhat 
curious doctrine of original sin, or of inherited 
sinfulness, especially associated w'ith the de- 
scendants of Cain. God’s curse on Cain is spoken 
of as handed dowm by natural heredity to his 


posterity. This teaching is, of course, different in 
important points from that which became general 
in the Church, and it was obviously adopted by 
Irenseus from Alexandrian Judaism. It is charac- 
teristic of Alexandrian Jewdsh literature to 
emphasize’ the gravity of Cam’s sin, and the 
sinfulness of his descendants, and somewhat to 
minimize that of Adam ; and it is in the hook of 
Wisdom, as was seen above, that we find the first 
clear conception of hereditary sin. This w^oik of 
Irenseus serves further to show that in his time 
the idea of inherited sinfulness w^as not as yet 
definitely coupled with that of Adam’s fall. 

Origen's name is generally associated with a 
theory of the source of inborn sinfulness which is 
incompatible with the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
original sin. This Father taught, especially in his 
earlier years, that the Biblical story of Paradise 
was an allegoiy describing the fall of all individual 
souls in a previous, celestial existence. According 
to this view, suggested by Plato’s myth {Phcedrus), 
original sin is not derived from the first forefather 
of the race, but is the result of individual free 
will. The guiltiness of inborn sin is thus secured 
at the expense of that racial solidarity upon wdiich 
Irenseus, following St. Paul, had insisted. Natur- 
ally this theory never received general sanction in 
the Church. Quite another line of teaching, how- 
ever, was adopted by Origen in his later years — 
a doctrine of inherited corruption, introduced by 
Adam’s fall ; and thus he became the precursor of 
Augustine. 

It has been suggested with great probability that 
Origen’s change of view was occasioned % his 
coming in contact, during his banishment from 
Alexandria, with the practice of mfant baptism at 
Caesarea. His writings of this period refer fre- 
quently to a stain of sin defiling every man, and 
requiring to be cleansed away in baptism, Thus it 
would seem that Origen developed his later teach- 
ing as to inborn sin in order to account for the 
ancient and mde-spread practice of infant baptism. 
The texts of Scripture which speak of universal 
and inborn uncleanness {e,g,, Job 14^^*, Ps 51®), and 
the Hebrew ceremonial of purification, seem to 
have suggested to Origen the idea of an inborn 
taint ; and, having become possessed of the idea, 
he proceeded to associate it with Adam’s fall, 
though express association of the two ideas very 
raiely occurs in his writings. Of solidarity of the 
race with Adam, again, Origen offers a very definite 
conception. He borrows the idea of seminal exist- 
ence from the Epistle to the Hebrew’s, and by 
jneans of it explains the unity of the lace wuth its 
first parent in sin. Thus, without revealing any 
influence from Irenseus or Tertullian, Origen inde- 
pendently supplied the two main conceptions in- 
volved in the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin. 

The third early and independent pioneer in the 
elaboration of the doctrine was Tertullian. On 
the point of the mode of derivation of universal in- 
born sin from fallen Adam — a point as to which 
Irenseus is silent and to which Origen scarcely 
refers — Tertullian lays down full and definite 
teaching. He does so in terms of the txaducianist 
doctrine of the origin of the soul, which he adopted 
from current Stoic philosophy and not from Scrip- 
ture. This psychological tenet plays for Tertullian 
the same part as infant baptism played for Origen, 
and the recapitulation-doctrine for Irenseus. The 
conception that every human soul is a ‘ branch ’ of 
Adam’s, reproducing" its qualities, and therefore its 
corruption (wdiich Tertullian considered to be in a 
state of actual sinfulness), readily lent itself to the 
formulation of a definite theory of oiiginal sin. 
The traducianist explanation of the propagation of 
original sin was not generally accepted by the 
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Church ; but the results attained by its means 
were permanently retained. 

From the time of Ongen and Tertullian to that 
of Augustine the doctrine of original sm received 
no important development, save that, alongside of 
the view, emphasized by the two founders of the 
doctrine just mentioned, that original sm consists 
in a positive corruption of human nature (a view 
also advocated with varying degrees of clearness 
and emphasis by Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Macarius of Egypt, Hilary of Poitieis, and 
Ambrose, and greatly developed by Augustine), we 
meet frequency with the supplementary concep- 
tion of original sin as a loss of supernatural graces 
with which man was endowed at the first. This 
aspect of original sin, destined to become pre- 
dominant in Schola-nc theology, is presented by 
Irenseus (wdth great inconsistencies) and Athan- 
asius, and, along with the more positive aspect, by 
some other Fathers, hnl-ng As has 

been shown above, ]■ no o Scriptural 
authority than the assertion that the Fall intro- 
duced positive derangement mto man’s nature. It 
originates apparently in the peculiar and baseless 
teaching of Tatian, that the communion of the 
Spirit was withdrawn from Adam (Tatian says 
nothing as to Adam’s posterity) when he sinned, 
and in the distinction drawn first by Irenaeus be- 
tween the image of God (belonging to man’s nature, 
and never lost) and the likeness of God (generally 
identified with supernatural endowments, the loss 
of which was due to the Fall). This is, of course, 
merely a piece of false exegesis, though upon it is 
based the whole superstructure of what has been 
regarded by many theologians, Anglican as well as 
Roman Catholic, as the most essential and most 
catholic element in the doctrine of the Fall and 
original sin. As to its * catholicity,’ there is no 
reason to believe that the conception of original 
sin as loss of dona st(>peraddita was more general 
among the F''athers than that of original sm as a 
positive mtinm or corrnptio of human nature ; and 
in respect of moral consequences it encounters even 
graver difficulties. 

The development of the doctrine of original sin 
in the pre-Augustinian period having now been 
traced, it is necessary to call attention to such 
instances as may be found of Patristic teaching 
which deviated from that which was generally 
accepted. Though QUmont of Alexandria was not 
unfamiliar with the •writings of Irenfeus, he seems 
not to have held any doctrine of original sin what- 
ever, as distinct from a doctrine of the Fall. He 
vaguely identifies Adam with the race, or con- 
siders him as its representative ; but Adam’s sin 
was to this writer a type of human sin rather than 
the cause of human sinfulness. His exegesis of 
Ro 5 even repudiates the idea that death was a 
consequence of the Fall. Like most Eastern 
Fathers, Clement insists most strongly on the 
unimpaired free will of mankind. Athanasius too, 
in spite of his adoption of the view that the Fall 
occasioned the withdrawal of Adam’s supernatural 
gifts, deviates from the generally received teaching 
of the Fathers in regarding the fall of mankind as 
having been gradually brought about, rather than 
as having been catastrophically effected by Adam. 
It is in the Antiochene school, however, that we 
find the most conspicuous instances of heterodox 
teaching concerning original sin. Chrysostom does 
not appear to have countenanced this doctrine in 
any foim, or to have regarded natural concupis- 
cence as of the nature of sin, while Theodore of 
Mopsuestia was practically a Pelagian, denying 
that baptism removed inherited sinfulness and also 
the practically universal belief that Adam’s trans- 
gression was the cause of death. 

It was the Pelagian controversy that obliged 
VOL. IX. — 36 


Augustine to make a more complete and system- 
atic study of sin than had yet been undertaken in 
the Church. During the controversy he was led 
to modify his earlier views, which were practically 
identical with those of the majority of Eastern and 
Western Fathers since Irenseus. He expressed the 
solidarity of the race with Adam sometimes in 
terms of Origen’s idea of seminal existence in the 
first parent (c. Julicmum, v. 12), and sometimes in 
terms of the realistic notion that Adam’s person- 
ality, and not meiely his nature, was shared by his 
posterity . 

‘ Omnes enim fuiiniis in illo uno, quando omnes fuimus lUe 
unus, qui per feminam lapsus est in peccatum . . Nondum 

erat nobis smgiilatim creata et distiibuta forma, in qua sinquli 
viveremus; sed lam natura erat seminalis, ex qua propaga- 
remur’ (de Cvv. Dei, xin. 14). 

In de Vera Beligione^ 61, he speaks of the sin 
which our nature committed (in Adam), which 
implies his adoption from Greek philosophy of the 
idea that universal s or generic concepts exist apart 
from their individual or particular cases. Being, 
especially before the Pelagian controversy, a 
champion of free will, he admits Pelagius’s premiss 
that there can be no sin without willing, but 
he falsely thought that he could secure our guilt 
for Adam’s sin by incorporating onr nature m 
Adam, whereas our wills would also require to be 
identical with Adam’s, and consequently our per- 
sonalities and individualities. Augustine was 
also inconsistent in regarding Adam as at the 
same time an individual and a generic idea. 

Original sm, with Augustine, involved guilt. 
Hence the unbaptized, even unbaptized infants, 
incurred, and (he taught) would receive, damna- 
tion : 

‘Infans -—''S'--,": r'-*' "-w ''".ia pertinet ad massam perdi- 
tionis’(de/ . 

The most characteristic feature in Augustine’s 
doctrine of original sin is his exaggeration of the 
effects upon human nature of Adam’s fall He 
taught that the depravity thus introduced wp 
complete, so that fallen man is unable even to will 
what is good. To this belief was chiefly due Ms 
teaching concerning grace, and consequently his 
doctrine of predestination. 

On passing from the Patristic to the Scholastic 
age, vre find no important changes from the main 
trend of the teaching of the pre-Augustinian 
Fathers. Augustine’s extreme views were left 
aside ; doubtless they seemed to be provincial 
rather than catholic. Agiiina^s held that, on its 
positive side, original sin was a disordered con- 
dition {vulneratlo natures, dispositio inordinata) 
consequent upon dissolution of the harmony in 
which original righteousness essentially consisted ; 
while, on its negative side, it was loss of original 
righteousness or of superadded graces. Aquinas 
could not follow Augustine on several important 
points. He denied that natural goodness was 
forfeited at the Fall, that free will was more than 
impaired, that concupiscence is of the nature of 
sin proper. At the same time he emphasized the 
positive side of original sin more stiongly than 
Anselm had done, who, while not denying the 
guiltiness of inborn sin in the infant, was dissatis- 
fied -with the view that original sin is strictly sin 
[i.e, personal sin), and compared it with deformity 
or misery. Duns Scotus represented a standpoint 
still more remote from Augustinianism than that 
of Aqumas. He held that the first sin— -which he 
has a tendency to minimize— had not aflected man’s 
nature at all, hut only his supernatural gifts. He 
more strongly emphasizes fallen man’s freedom of 
will, and denies that original sin is fco be identified 
with concupiscence, because concupiscence belongs 
to our unwoimded nature. There is indeed little 
in common between Duns Scotus and Augustine, 
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in so far as Angnstine differed from the Fathers 
who preceded him. 

If the Thomist and Scotist views sum the 
two main tendencies of Scholastic teaching in its 
maturity, Abelard may be mentioned as the most 
conspicuous representative of views markedly 
divergent fiom the general trend of mediseval 
doctiine. In some respects he is a precursor of 
J ereniy Taylor. He revolts somewhat at the idea 
of Adam’s sin being so seiious as to be an adequate 
cause of the condemnation of mankind. Appetite, 
he teaches, is natural and innocent, and the con- 
flict between sense and reason is characteristic of 
man as God made him. If it be said that we 
sinned in Adam, *sin’ is used in an improper 
sense. For these and other particular views con- 
cerning original sin Abelard was censured by 
Bernard. 

The Scholastic doctrine of original sin, more 
especially in the form which it received from 
.Amuinas, became at the Council of Trent the 
omcial teaching^ of the Church of Rome. The 
decrees of that Council affirm that the Fall caused 
loss of original righteousness, infection of body 
and soul, thraldom to the devil, and liability to 
the wrath of God ; that such original sin is trans- 
mitted by generation, not by imitation ; that all 
which has the proper nature of sin, and all guilt of 
original sin, is removed in baptism ; that con- 
cupiscence remains after baptism, but this, though 
called ' sin ’ by St. Paul, is not sin truly, but only 
metonyniically. 

The Anglican Article diverges from this doctrine 
in asserting that man is ‘ far "one from original 
righteousness,’ and in apparently, though not ex- 
licitly, sanctioning the Pauline usage of ‘ sin ’ to 
escribe concupiscence. In all other essential 
points it is in agreement with the doctrine of the 
Roman Church. 

The various Protestant denominations which 
formulated their doctrine as to original sin in the 
16th cent, inclined rather to the elements in 
Augustinianism which the Schoolmen rejected. 
It will not be necessary here to enter into points 
of difference between the Lutheran, Calvinist, 
and other symbols. Roughly speaking, these 
agree in asserting the depravity or human nature 
to be total, using the strongest and most ex- 
travagant language to describe the fallen state ; 
and in explicitly affirming concupiscence to be of 
the nature of sin. The rest of their positive 
teaching, in so far as the broader and more im- 
pel tant issues are concerned, is similar to that of 
the Roman and Anglican Churches. 

5. The doctrine from the i6th to the 19th 
century.— The chief point of interest in theological 
thought concerning original sin since the detailed 
formulation given to the doctrine in the 16th cent, 
consists in the signs which have appeared from 
time to time of dissatisfaction with some element 
of its contents. One or two of the more important 
of these witnesses may be briefly alluded to here. 

In the 17th cent. Jeremi^ Taylor^ in his Unmn 
NecessariuTtii or the Doctrine and Practice of Be- 
pentance, chs. vi. and vii,, protests strongly against 
the extremer forms which this doctrine had taken. 
The sin of Adam, he argued, neither made us 
heirs of damnation nor rendered us naturally and - 
necessarily vicious. He spumed the idea that 
iinhaptized infants are damned, as inconsistent 
wdtli the goodness of God ; denied that the loss, at 
the Fall, of Adam’s graces, in so far as they were 
indispensable to rectitude, was a punishment of 
mankind, on the ground that such a belief detracts 
from the divine justice; and rejected the teaching 
that the Fall introduced an inheritance of tot^ 1 
depravity, as well as various methods by which I 
the mediation of this depravity had been stated to I 


be effected. Oiiginal sin, Taylor held, is not an 
inherent evil, not ‘ sin ’ at all in the strict, hut 
only in a metonymical, sense ; i.e., it is the effect 
of one sin and the cause of many — a stain rather 
than sin. It consists in loss of supernatural 
endowments (as to the nature of which Scripture 
gives no information) and in an aggravation of 
our natural concupiscence, 

S. T, Coleridge [Aids to Beflection, ‘Aphorism^ 
on Spiritual Religion,’ x.) endorses Jeremy 
Taylor’s protests, but criticizes the alternative 
interpretation of original sin which he offered. 
The assertion that to man, since the Fall, obedi- 
ence was possible, though incomparably more 
difficult, he regards as inconsistent with the ad- 
mission that sm is universal ; hence Taylor lias 
not succeeded in vindicating the divine justice, i,e, 
in explaining why the unoffending sons of Adam 
were sentenced to he born with so fearful a dis- 
proportion of their powers to their duties. The 
difficulty of reconciling the traditional doctrine of 
original sin with theodicy was thus beginning to 
he felt, and Coleridge himself can find relief fioin 
it only by adopting the view, opposed to Taylor’s, 
that original sin is truly sin, i.e. personal 01 
volitional. In order to advocate this view, lie 
relies on the teaching of Kant (see below), but 
introduces a further obscurity into it by substi- 
tuting for its individualism the notion that the 
Fall was the collective voluntary deed of humanity. 
Assuming that original sin is a fact, recognized by 
all religions, he indeed also, like Kant, asserts it 
to he a mystery for ever inscrutable. But, again 
following Kant, he teaches that moral evil can 
I have its seat in the will alone. Oiiginal sin must 
therefore be the ground of evil in the will. It is 
a consequence, but not an eftect, of Adam’s sin. 
The first evil will in time is selected as ‘the 
diagram,’ and Adam means the race rather than 
the individual. The resort by Coleridge to con 
ceptions so obscure, in order to escape the moral 
difficulties which the problem of original sin, as 
apprehended down to his time, presented, is a 
witness to the intractability of the problem as it 
had as yet been stated. 

Another witness, even more intcre^iting and 
striking, is supplied by the work of Midler 

(The Chi'istian Doctrine of Sin, 2 vols., tr. AV. 
Urwick, Edinburgh, 1877-85), which contains a 
more exhaustive and able treatment of the the- 
ology of sin than had previously been written. 
Mmier was led, perhaps reluctantly, to find the 
Augustinian, or any similar ecclesiastical, theory 
insufficient to solve the great antithesis which 
Kant had emphasized, between individual re- 
sponsibility for sin and the fact that sin seems 
inborn and prior to sinful action. He therefore 
supplements it by resorting to a view which is 
apparently intermediate between Kant’s theory of 
the timeless origin of sin and Origen’s theory 01 an 
ante-natal origin. He postulates an individual 
fall, which he calls extra-ten^oral, but which is 
nevertheless prior to birth. This would seem to 
him to be the only possible solution — a last resort. 
That Kant, Coleridge, and Muller should all be 
driven in the same direction bespeaks that a solu- 
tion of the problem was perhaps impossible, from 
their presuppositions, along any other lines ; and 
yet all these thinkers, avowedly or not, only 
banish the problem to the realm of mystery. 
Muller’s fundamental assumption is that there is 
in us already when moral consciousness dawns an 
abiding ‘root of sin,’ so that sin does not then 
originate in us, but rather ‘steps forth.’ Like 
Kant, he also endeavours to see the source of sin 
in the will abstracted from the appetitive factors 
of human nature. It will later be argued that it 
is in virtue of these two assumptions, both false. 
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that Muller’s and similar attempts to explain the 
origin and universality of sin necessarily fail, and 
that with their abandonment satisfactory explana- 
tion is for the first time lendered possible. 

II. The problem of original sin in 
PHILOSOPHY, — Modem philosophy first attacked 
the problem of evil in independence of ecclesi- 
astical doctrine when Spinoza unfolded his pan- 
theistic system. It is true that, in so far as he 
taught that evil is of negative character (privation 
or defect), Spinoza was in agreement with many 
of the Fathers, notably Augustine, who had 
adopted this view from ancient Greek philosophy 
and the Neo-Platonists, and had endeavoured to 
assimilate it with Christian theology. But 
Spinoza, in virtue of his intellectualism, identified 
evil with defect of knowledge, and, in virtue of 
his pantheism, with non-being. Evil, for him, 
was mere appearance, and the conception of it, he 
affirms, would be impossible if we saw things sxih 
specie ceternitatis. For Spinoza, then, inquiry 
into the problem of the origin of sin was super- 
fluous. 

Leihmz distinguished ‘moral’ evil from ‘meta- 
physical ’ evil, or the necessary imperfection of all 
things finite. The latter alone he held to be 
necessaiy, and he did not regard it as the source 
of sin. But it is only lack of self-consistency that 
prevents Leibniz from denying, like Spinoza, that 
evil is real. Nor is it easy to find a place in 
Leibniz’s philosophical system for the orthodox 
doctrine of original sin. He adopted this doctrine 
in a form similar to that developed by TertuUian, 
and regarded all souls as existing (germinally) in 
that of Adam. If he had been consistent, he 
would have been compelled to identify oiiginal sin 
with the imperfection of human nature as it was 
created. 

The doctrine of original sin received its most 
serious treatment, at the hands of philosophy, 
from Kant, who, while rejecting Augustinianism, 
developed a remarkable theory of ‘ radical badness.’ 
Kant set out from the Christian view that the 
ultimate seat of sin is in the will alone, and, 
taking this premiss more seriously than the 
Fathers of the Church had done, was compelled 
(like Origen in his earlier years) to seek for a 
purely individualistic explanation of inborn sinful- 
ness. His overlooking of the fact that the will 
does not work in vacuo, or in abstraction from 
appetitive elements common to all mankind in 
virtue of heredity, led him both to exaggerate the 
volitional factor in sinful activity and to ignore 
the real solidarity of the race. 

Another presupposition of Kant’s doctrine of 
moral evil is the dualism of the phenomenal and 
the noumenal in man, which is a consequence of 
his general theory of kiiowledge. Sin, he teaches, 
is brought about when a man adopts the impulses 
of sense rather than the dictates of his reason into 
the ‘maxims,’ or subjective ruling principles, 
which his will appoints to itself for the exercise 
of its freedom. The subjective condition of the 
possibility of adopting e^ maxims, however, is 
what especially needs to be accounted for. This 
cannot be due to any determining act m time ; for 
the temporal, empirical world, according to Kant, 
is governed by necessity, whereas necessary moral 
evil is a contradiction in terms. It is therefore an 
innate propensity, in force before free activity is 
(sensibly) experienced. Its origin must be in our 
freedom — else it could not be called evil ; and it 
must belong to the noumenal sphere, i.e, must be 
a timeless, ‘intelligible,’ act, which cannot be 
traced further without indefinite regress, and 
which, in the last resort, is quite inscrutable. 

The ‘intelligible act’ and the division of man 
into the phenomenal and the noumenal axe in 


themselves obscure conceptions, which, wdien 
worked out m the. subsequent development of the 
Kantian teaching, proved futile. And other diffi- 
culties inhere in his doctrine of radical evil. In 
the first place, the evil maxim is one of those 
pieces of ingenious mental machinery of wdiicli 
Kant was so surpassingly inventive. It has no 
meaning for actual experience, and is superfluous. 
Further, it is difiicult to conceive hoAv the super- 
sensible essence of man which gives him the cate- 
gorical imperative could also give him the evil 
maxim. Similar difficulties might be multiplied ; 
but it wdll be more profitable to inquire why it is 
that Kant’s investigation of the origin of sin avows 
that it leads only to inscrutable mystery. 

It is surprising that Kant should set out from 
the statement that sinfulness is absolutely uni- 
versal among mankind, as if this were an a ^priori 
principle, whereas the iiniveisality of sin is but 
an empirical generalization — and not an exception- 
less one — unless original sin be first proved on 
independent grounds to be a fact. The one side 
of the antithesis which it is his intention to resolve 
is therefore not an absolute oi necessary truth, but 
an approximate generalization based on necessarily 
inadequate knowledge ^ it does not therefore re- 
quire for its adequate explanation, as Kant seems 
to assume, to be derived with logical necessity 
from an universal or a priori principle. Kant’s 
quest in supersensible realms is, in fact, from the 
outset unnecessary. That he failed to take the 
light road saves us from concluding the non-exist- 
ence of the goal that he never reached. 

Again, that there is an evil bias (in Kant’s sense 
of the word ‘evil’) in us at birth is by no means 
an unchallengeable premiss. Kant must call our 
propensity evil if he is to en3oy the right to call it 
olamable ; but he merely assumes — after the 
manner of uncritical common sense — that it is 
morally blamable, in* order to deduce its volitional 
character. This is to argue the wi’ong way round. 
The propensities inborn in human nature are now 
known to be existent before will has emerged into 
actuality, much moie befoie will is capable of 
moral choice. If we do not assume volition to 
exist until w^e empirically find it, and impute guilt 
only wffiere we see volition, we avoid the necessity 
for lesort to the supersensible ; for the possibilities 
of the phenomenal have not been exhausted. Such 
are the radical enors in Kant’s procedure. He 
assumes that conduct below the standard of moral 
perfection is blamable or guilty ; consequently he 
has to prove such conduct to be volitional. To 
make it volitional he has to assume volition where 
experience tells us there is none, and morally evil 
propensity wdieie as yet therecannotbe any. Julius 
Muller arrived practically at tiie same negative 
result as Kant, because he too set out from some of 
the same presuppositions. 

Hegel is another of the gieatei philosophers who 
have devoted considerable attention to the subject 
of original sin, though his references to it are 
scattered, and perhaps somewdiat desultory. He 
j regards the natural (unmoialized) state as in- 
heiently evil, because not morally good, or some- 
thing which ‘ ought not to be ’ ; and it is thus that 
he interprets the Christian doctrine of original sin. 
Original sin, in fact, is a defect of nature, and 
simply expresses the truth that the natural man 
is at first only potentially good. Of course, the 
Christian doctrine means much more than this; 
otherwise it would be w’ell to substitute for ‘original 
sin’ some other name, wholly unsuggestive of 
strictly moral implications, and to declare roundly 
that ‘ original sin ’ is not sin. 

Schlelermachei^ s tendency, in spirit though not 
in letter, is in this direction. He retains the term 
Erhsunde not at all in the old sense of inheiited 
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corruption, "but as simply expressing the universal 
sense of the need of redemption, or the influence 
on the individual of the actual sin of the human 
environment. Schleiermacher, practically for the 
first time since Pelagius, shifts the emphasis from 
physical to what is now called social heredity. 
Tlie guilt of what he calls original sin attaches to 
an individual only in res]3ect of his membership of 
a guilty race, and Iris making the common sinfulness 
his own. But this is merely to blur the line be- 
tween inherited disposition and acquired habit. 

Mtschl regarded Schleierrnadier’s tieatment of 
original sin as sophi^stical. But he himself seems 
to have considered the social heredity of evil influ- 
ences sufficient to take the place of physically 
inherited disharmony of nature as an explanation 
of the universality of sinfulness. And, indeed, 
several more recent attempts to explain and justify 
the doctrine of original sin reveal the same ten- 
dency. Social interaction, however, is insufficient 
to account for the general prevalence of moral evil. 
Something universally and unconditionally present 
in human nature is called for. Ritschl hints at 
this condition of practically universal sinfulness 
when he teaclies that evil springs out of the merely 
natural impulses. But he made no attempt to lay 
the foundations of a psychologically accurate theory 
of sin, and, 1 it • ’’i/’ './he relevance of moral 

developraen o >' ■■> (i ignores factors other 

than ignorance in his account of the origin and 
growth of sin. 

It will appear from this brief sketch of the chief 
contributions from philosophy to the discussion of 
original sin that the ecclesiastical doctrine has 
received no support therefrom. It has not infre- 
quently been repudiated by philosophers on account 
of inherent difficulties, and, when the conception 
has been retained, it has practically always been 
so completely transformed as scarcely to persist, 
except in name. 

III. Original sin in relation to recent 

TEOUGET; CRITICISM AND RECONSTRUCTION--- 
Until quite recently the doctrine of original sin, 
in its traditional form, received almost unques- 
tioned acknowledgment within the Church. Poets 
and men of the world have frequently voiced their 
agreement with theologians as to its truth. This 
is largely because original sin has been confounded 
with the general tendency of mankind towards 
actual sin, and a hypothetical cause of the univer- 
sality of sin has been mistaken for the observed 
raamfestations of sinful volition. Original sin is 
not a fact, however, hut an inference, an alleged, 
conjectural, explanation of the facts. At the same 
time, there has seldom been wanting evidence of 
dissatisfaction wdtii the theory in individuals here 
and there ; and this recurrent dissatisfaction has 
been occasioned by the violence offered to the 
moral consciousness when called upon to attribute 
guilt to that for which the individual person is not 
responsible, or to reconcile the divine entailment 
of hereditary loss of moral endowments, or acquisi- 
tion of spiritual fetters, with the divine justice. 

At the present day, however, not only is original 
sin recognized not to be of the nature of observed 
fact, and sometimes felt to be an oppressive doc- 
tiine, but the various foundations on which it was 
supposed to be securely based have been severally 
called in question. It is seen to have no basis in 
Scriptuie save in an incidental analogy drawn by 
St. Paul, and it is known that he derived his 
conception of Adam and the Fall from free Jewish 
speculation. It is recognized that the doctrine of 
the^ mifallen state^ of man— the necessary pi’esup- 
position of a doctrine of original sin occasioned by 
a ‘fall’— is equally unscrip tural, and due partly to 
the fancies of Jewish Haggadists and paitly to 
erroneous Patristic exegesis. But more than tin.- : 


evolutionary anthropological science has rendered 
belief in a primitive state of simple moral rectitude, 
and a general ‘ fall ’ therefrom, almost impossible ; 
psychology and biology make acceptance of the 
idea that human natuie could he deranged by an 
act of sin, or that such an effect, if caused, could 
be propagated by physical heredity, extremely 
difficult ; and these sciences, guided by the theory 
of evolution, are able to supply an explanation of 
the presence in man of appetite and impulse which 
prompt the will to sin, and so remove all necessity 
to invoke a catastrophic fall in order to account 
for the world-wide prevalence of sin. Genetic 
psychology, once moie, has established that man 
IS (necessarily and normally} an impulsive before 
he is a volitional animal, and a volitional before 
he is a moral agent, and so furnishes knowledge 
which makes superfluous all conjectures as to ‘a 
root of sin ’ in us at birth, or an innate sinful- 
ness which, when moral consciousness awakes, 
‘steps forth.’ 

Thus modern science has supplied ideas and facts 
which suggest not only the manifold erroneousness 
of the traditional doctrine of original sin, but also 
the lines along wdiich may be sought a substitute 
for the old conception, equally capable of explain- 
ing the facts which the idea of original sin was 
fashioned to explain, while free from its scientific, 
psychological, and ethical deficiencies. If Christ- 
ian theology is to adhere consistently to the 
doctrine that sin proper is always volitional and 
intentional activity — and this is fundamental for 
Cliristian theology and ethics — then it must unre- 
servedly allow that sin proper cannot he inherited. 
It must repudiate the correlation of guilt with 
original sin, and muht admit that in adhering to 
the phrase ‘ original sin ’ it uses ‘ sm ’ in a metonym- 
ical sense; ‘original sin’ must mean merely the 
solicitations of the lower nature, conceived of pro- 
leptically as sin because they constitute its poten- 
tiality. It must further recognize that these solicita- 
tions do not imply withdrawal of any supernatural 
graces by which they were replaced or coerced, or 
any dislocation or corruption of human nature ; 
that they are necessarily and normally inherent 
in that nature as such, in virtue of our animal 
ancestry ; that they are ‘ stock tendencies,’ morally 
neutral in respect of the good or the evil which the 
will may make out of them, and non-moral in virtue 
of their necessai’y presence and their non-volitional 
character at birth ; that they are what the School- 
men called fomes peccati, not sinful in themselves. 
What is original cannot be sin, and sin cannot he 
original. Yet it is precisely these neutral and non- 
moral conative elements, fixed by heredity in the 
human species without exception, that account for 
racial solidarity in sinfulness. It is they that are 
original, innate, and universal. Augustine sub- 
stituted for them, in order to account for the uni- 
versality of sinfulness, a corniption of nature and 
a fictitious sinning of each individual in, or with, 
Adam ; Kant and Miiller, overlooking their non- 
morality, saw in them signs of a mysterious root 
of sin present before birth, and so were led to 
abandon race-solidaiity for individualism. But 
the view just indicated preserves the fact of racial 
solidarity while leaving room for the individual 
responsibility and guilt. Empirical science thus 
succeeds where a prion methods failed, and gives 
a natural explanation of the origin of sin where 
previous methods merely led to insciubable mystery. 
And this view, in accounting for the origin of sin 
in both the race and the individual, explains the 
ractical universality of sinfulness. For the in- 
erited appetitive propensities, natural and neces- 
sary for the animal life of our non-lniman ancestry, 
are entrenched in every one of us before the moral 
coii-iciousnesa dawns, and require incessant coercion 
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and voluntary direetfon throughout life. Here is 
the precondition of human morality, which ia not 
provided by volition and conscience alone; and 
also the explanation of the familiar fact that, 
among human beings who have attained to complex 
moral life, none has absolutely avoided moial 
failure at some time and in some degree. JSx uno 
omnes. 

Thus may be reconstructed the doctrine of 
original sin, its errors being discarded, and the 
vital truth which it sought to express being 
retained. If the reconstruction be sound, it will 
appear that there was more aimed at in the old 
ecclesiastical theory than can possibly be re-stated 
in terms of social heredity alone. From the time 
of Schleieimaclier various attempts have been 
made to explain the universality and the propaga- 
tion of sin in terms of the influence, after the dawn 
of moral consciousness in the individual, of the 
social enviionment. The most recent, and perhaps 
the most interesting, is that of J. Royce {The 
Problem of i., New York, 1913). 

Original sin is cxahcd by him into one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and he 
uses the phrase to denote a moral burden from 
which the individual can never be saved apart from 
the Church. The moral self, Royce affirms, is 
bred through social conflict. The community 
relieves the first tension between individuals by 
its codes, thus evoking and educating moral con- 
sciousness and at the same time creating new 
tensions, and heightening self-will, which perhaps 
obeys, but with internal revolt. Cultivation 
breeds at the same time civilized conduct and con- 
scious independence. Thus conscience is a pioduct 
of spiritual warfare, and our knowledge of good 
and evil is inevitably tainted by^ its ori^n. The 
‘divided self’ produced by social life in every 
individual is what should be meant by ‘original 
sin ’ ; it is a human necessity, inhering in the 
conditions of the development of self-conscious- 
ness. 

Such emphasis on the influence of social life and 
the social conditions of moral consciousness is 
called for in any complete account of sin. But it 
needs to be supplemented by insistence on the 
factois derived through physical heredity, and 
which until lately Christian theology, from lack of 
the requisite empirical knowledge, was not in a 
position accurately to desciibe, 

Litbratitre — For history of Jewish aud Patnstic doctrine, 
F. R. Tennant, The Sources of the Doctnms of the Fall and 
Original Sin, Cambridge, 1903 ; R. Ruetschi, Gesch, und Ki'itilc 
der kircJil. Leho e von aer ursprungl. VoUJcommenheit und vom 
Sundenfall, Lejden, 1881 ; J Turmel, RHLR Vi [1901] Full 
references to oiigmal literature mil be found m the fii stand 
last of these \\ ritings. For recent thought, critical and recon- 
structii e, or conservative (in addition to works referred to in 
the art.), O. Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr of 2nd 
ed., London, 1886-88, iv. 34-38 ; F. R. Tennant, The Origin 
and Propagation of Sin^, Cambridge, 1906 ; J Orr, Sin as a 
Problem of To-day, London, 1910 ; F. J. Hall, Evolution and 
the Fall, New York and London, 1910, W. E Orchard, 
Modern Theories of Sin, London, 1909. 

F. R. Tennant. 

ORISSA (Orisa, Skr. Odra-desa, ‘ the land of 
the Odra race’).— i. Name* and statistics. — ^The 
meaning of the term Odra is disputed. It is 
populaidy derived from Skr. odra^ the Chinese 
rose, which grows in its jungles ; Lassen believes 
that the word means ‘ north country ’ ; modern 
Hindus explain it as ‘ land of filth,’ m allunon to 
the low estimation in which the country is iield by 
Sanskrit writers and the modem belief^ in the 
stupidity of its people. Orissa is a division now 
forming part of the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
the result of changes of administrative areas wluch 
came into effect in 1912. Its area is now 8,238 sq. 
miles, and its population 4,188,109. Of this popu- 
lation 4,059,744 (96*93 per cent) are Hindus; 
113,708 (2*72 per cent) Muhammadans; 5146 (*12 


per cent) Christians ; 8770 ( *21 per cent) animists ; 
434 (*1 per cent) Buddhists ; with 308 whose religion 
was not described. As usual, the majority of the 
animists seem to have been recorded as Hindus.* 
The Hindu population is predominant in the 
alluvial tract between the sea and the Chota 
Nagpur plateau ; the animists are mostly found in 
the hilly inland region. 

2. Language. — The language of Orissa is known 
as Oriya, Odri, or Utkaii, the last term being 
derived from an old name of the division, Utkala- 
desa, ‘ the glorious country,’ or ‘ the outlying strip, ^ 
in reference to the Ganges valley. It is spoken by 
95*96 per cent of the population. The earliest 
vuitten example of it is found in an inscription of 
the 13th century a.d. 

‘ Onya is handicapped by possessing an excessively awkward 
and cumbrous written character. This character is, in its basis, 
the same as Deva-nagari [the script m which Hindi is written], 
but it IS written by the local scribes with a stylus on a talipot 
palm leaf. The scratches are themselves legible, but m order 
to make them more plain, ink is rubbed over the surface of the 
leaf and fills up the furrows which form the letters. The palm 
leaf cxcep^ion.''’''v fragile, and any scratch in the direction of 
;hc gia n itiid- r-* i ■'akt it split As a line of writing on a ong 
T«arrow l^af r^c'^aep^rly in the direction of the gram, this 
pe-'iil c’l i' i»ici' ) •- I (. use of the straight top line which IS a 
tl.-. I '»■ iusr'jr p . ' .11 \ of the Deva-nagari character. For 
ti I-, . i.i O'li.i -i*.. t >9 compelled to substitute a series of 
"* - 0 *' .1 I*-!: • ' ' . > T' u* I -.'esremark- 

V- ■ I. I- > ,! J exigencies 
s ■' 111 . ti M . * ■ 'I thegreater 

pare ot eacii letter is enis curve, " > -.“i ip i <■ '•'i.i-. n- n ‘,iil. a'.l 
while thereal soul of the character, oy wh’^'h one is .i«hcd 

from another, is hidden m the centre, p*’'! ’t- so 'P ru.c, ■ 't L is 
often difficult to see. At fiist glance, an Onya hook seems to 
be all cinves, and it takes a second look to notice that there is 
each ’ Ofij a is sometimes called a dialect of 
biir i us IS incorrect Tt is a sister, not a daughter, 
‘iM'i i.v man 'll points of resemblance are due to the fact that 
they have a common origin in the ancient Magadha Apahh- 
raipia ’ (G A. Grierson, Census of India, 1901, vol. i , ‘ India,’ 
pt. i p. 316 ff., vol. V] , ‘ Bengal,’ pt i. p. 321). 

3. Religious history.— The earliest inhabitants 
were non- Aryan tribes like the Kpndb'i and 
Savaras. At the dawn of history Oii--!! foiiued 
part of the kingdom of Kalinga, which stretched 
from the mouths of the Ganges (^.v.) to those of the 
Godavari {q.v.). On the early Ixistoiy see J. 
Beanies, TA i. [1871] 74 tf. 

(a) The Buddhist 23eriQd, — In the early Buddhist 
period it was invaded by the Yavanas, a tribe 
whose history is obscure. This name is often ap- 
plied to the Ionian Greeks, and Hunter tries to 
prove that they were Grseco-Bactrians. Bub in 
Orissa the word probably means no more than that 
they weie, from the Hindu point of view, foreign 
barbarians. They entered (Jris^a fiom the north- 
west and probably brought Buddhism with them 
(J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cam Teonples of 
Indio, p. 60 f. ; \Y. W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 207 fi.). 
In 261 B.G. the country was conquered by Asoka 
[q v.)f and one of his edict pillars is found at Hhauli 
about seven miles south of Bhuvanesvar in the 
Puri District (V. A. Smith, Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of India?', Oxford, 1909, pp. 131, 17911.). 
Buddhism remained the religion of the land, and 
the tooth relic was honoured there, intermittingly 
it may be by the kings, hut cerLainlj* liy the 
people, down to A.D. 322, when it was removed to 
Ceylon. Buddhism survived in an attenuated 
form under the last Yavana kings (328-474), when 
it was finally abolished by the Kesari dynasty. 
The extensive series of Buddhist caves has been 
fully described by Fergusson-Burgess (p. 65 ff. ; cf. 
Hunter, i. 180 ff.). Among those at Ddayagiri and 
Khandagiri the finest is the Rani ka Nur, or 
Queen’s Palace, which is inferior to the great 
vihdras of W. India, and owes its interest more to 
sculpture than to architecture. It was excavated 
in the 1st century A.D. The Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang; ad. 629-645), 
visited Orissa. He calls the eountiy U-cha, i.e, 
Odra. 
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‘ Tho people fire fnciv’.l’si^d tall stature, and of a yellowish 
black coinnl ,.ioi‘ Trion . oid*- a- d 
differ ;i<^ii'Cv.i i . Ti b. T'Tj K'^,. 1 ! P 

selvf' Up I, ->.re in the 
lawc* . !■.. T ’ ' ‘i , r '! '1.-* . [monas- 

teries], with 10,000 priests They all study the Great Vehicle. 
There are 60 Dgva [Hindu] temples in which sectaries of all 
sorts make their abodes The stupa,% to the number of ten 
or so, point out spots where Buddha preached. They were 
all founded by A^oka-raja’ (S Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Weste'tn World, London, 1884, ii. 204 f.). 

Buddhism has now practically disappeared, the 
only survivors of this faith being a small colony in 
the Baramba State, among a caste knoAvn as 
Sarah, a term derived from Skr. h'dvaJcaf ‘a 
hearer,’ used by the Buddhists to designate the 
second class of monks, who mainly occupied 
monasteries, as distinguished fi-om the Arhans, 
the highest class, who lived solita^ lives as 
hermits, and the lowest class, the Bhiksus, or 
mendicants, who supported themselves by begging 
-''i-i of India, 1901, vol. vi., ‘Bengal,’ pt. i. p. 
-l‘J7 I ; Vaisnava cultns at Jagannath iq.v ) 

preserves clear survivals of Buddhism, and the 
same origin is attributed to the cult of Dharma 
which is current among Pods, Dorns, and other 
menial castes {ih. i. 157, 201). 

(5) Saivism , — On the downMl of Buddhism as 
the State religion, the cult of Siva was established 
by the Kesari, ‘ the long-haired ’ or ‘ lion ’ dynasty, 
at Bhuvanesvar about A.D. 500. This sacred city 
was builhbetween that date and 657, and the cult- 
titles of &va established there were Mahe^vara or 
Mahadeva, ‘the ^eat lord,’ Bhuvanesvara, ‘lord 
of the earth,’ Brahme^vara, ‘ lord of lords.’ From 
this period dates the introduction of the Brahmans. 
The Kesari dynasty is said to have imported 
10,000 Brahmans from Oudh, and to have settled 
them at Jajpur on the sacred river VaitaranJ. 
Jajpur is now desolate, having been destroyed by 
the Muhammadans, but an annual fair is still held 
in honour of the sacred river, and the site contains 
some fine images of Indrani, consort of Indra, lord 
of the atmosphere, and of Varahini, consort of 
Varaha, the hoar incarnation of Visnu—immense 
monoliths dragged by an enormous expenditure of 
labour from the mountains of the Tributary 
States 100 miles distant (Hunter, i. 2381, 2651, 
267, ii. App. 67). 

(c) Vaisnavism . — On the dovnfall of the Kesari 
dynasty, which favoured the cult of Siva, they 
were succeeded by the Chor Ganga dynasty of 
Kalinganagar. The latter were devoted v aisnavas, 
and under their auspices were erected the famous 
temple of Jagannath at Puri and the Black Pagoda, 
built by Languliya Narasimha in A.D. 1238 at 
Konarak, a title meaning ‘ the arka (.sun-god) at 
Kona ’ {2GI xv. 391 f. ). Sun-worship also appears 
at Jajpur and other place.s, and the cult of fire at 
Santis vara, ‘lord of peace,’ at the temple near 
Jajpur (Hunter, i. 286). 

4. Hinduism, its present position. — Orissa is thus 
one^ of the most distinctively Hindu regions in 
India. The Brahman community is numerous and 
influential. At Puri they are divided into two 
classes, Yaidik and Laukika. The Vaidiks, or 
priests learned in the Veda, are said to be descended 
from immi^ants from the Ganges valley, who ap- 
peared in the 12th century A.D. They are divided 
into two groups : the Kulina, who are notorious 
for their exaggerated polygamy, and the Srotiya, 
or those learned in tiie scriptures. The second 
class, the Laukika, or * worldly,’ are supposed to 
represent the original Aryan settlers (Hunter, ii. 
App. i. 7, App. ii. 37 ff. ). 

5. Animism. — The animism of Orissa presents 
no distinctive features, and it has been already 
described (artt. Bengal, Dravidians [North 
India], Kandh). The village godlings are, as a 
rule, feminine, and are known by the titles of 


Gramdevati or Thakurani. Each village has one of 
its own, and their status was officially recognized 
in the first regular land settlement, when a piece 
of land was left unassessed to provide for their 
worship {Census of India, 1901, vol. vi., ‘Bengal,’ 
pt. i. p. 260, note). 

6 . Islam and Christianity.— Neither Islam nor 
Christianity has as yet attained much success in 
the priest-ridden area. 

‘The missionaries have been the pioneers of popular educa- 
tion in Orissa, as indeed everywhere throughout Bengal Their 
labours date ’ from 1822 , ‘ and during this period they have not 
I ‘ ' of converts, but they have, by 

- - introduced a new culture and a 

■ . .1 r o ' ■ I ' - r Capitals of Cattack and Balasor 

The Caftack '' pastor', from the 

rs.'ps’-iv 01 ber'i'.sh ■ * ‘ I N( . ‘ ’ During recent 

'.''■‘v e- il L\ uaio MippC’Lt la i.irjre numuer of orphans, whom 
Tin i named to acri ju*; ue Other missionary bodies are 
tne American Fiee Will Baptists and the Roman Catholics 
(Hunter, 11 . 141 ff.) 

Literature.— 7G/ xix. 248 ff. ; W. W Hunter, Onssa, 
London, 1872 ; RajendralSla Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, 
Calcutta, 1875-80 ; A Sterling, Orissa, London, 1846 ; J. 

J B’lrgcss. ^ Xndiafltondon, 

' it A G.'.t > !S ' • J ‘ 7 ■ ' .»il. VI, ‘Bengal,' 

’.■I ■ , ‘ I > ■ L S. b O Mcdl(‘y, ' ' 'ts of India, 1911, 

vol V , ‘Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Sikkim.’ 

W. Crooke. 

ORMAZD.— Ormazd is the Parsi form of the 
name of the highest god of Mazdjeism, the principle 
of good opposed to Ahriman {q,v . ), the lord of the 
had creation. This form, which has become the 
current one for non-specialists, is an adulteration 
of Pahlavi Auharmazdj coming from Avestan 
Persian Auramazda, while, in the oldest portion 
of the Avesta, the name is not yet felt as a com- 
pound and is generally Mazdah or Mazdah Ahura. 
Ahura is a title mven not only to Mazdah but 
occasionally to Mitnra (Yt, x. 25, 69) and to ApHm 
Napat (K?. ii. 5, i. 5, Ixv. 12). It is, however, 
given with a special persistence to Mazdah, and 
Ahura employed /car without further de- 

termination is always the supreme god, Mazdah, 
as, in India, the gi-eat Asura is Vanina In India 
the word asura, the equivalent of Ahura, is used 
for a deity in general and more especially for a god 
or a spirit endowed with a mysterious power 
{maya). As for Mazdah, it is the Iranian form of 
Skr. medhas, ‘science.’ Etymologically. Mnira 
Mazdah is thus ‘the knowing one,’ ‘I’he o-i'mi-ticut,’ 
or ‘the wise Ahura,’ a title sometimes given in the 
Vedas to Varuna (Rigveda, I. xxiv. 14 : asura 
pracheta). 

In the fully developed Mazdsean system of the 
Sasanian period Ormazd is the real god, being 
called in Pahlavi books ‘ the being par excellence y 
the One who was, who is, and who shall be, the 
pure intangible spirit, the spirit of spirits.’ ^ He is 
omniscient and omnipotent, perfectly good, benefi' 
cent to all, benevolent and merciful. Being the 
spirit of light and of wisdom, he foresees the end 
of his struggle with Ahriman. The latter, on the 
contrary, being the spirit of darkness and ignorance, 
possesses only a knowledge of past events. He is 
rather a negative being, having the reverse of all 
the qualities possessed by Ormazd. He is the 
generator of all evil and evil beings which are 
opposed to Ormazd’s creatures. Though he is to 
be finally conquered by Ormazd, he is no emanation 
from him and nis being is the limitation of Ormazd, 
who, as an unavoidable consequence of dualist 
principl^, cannot possess infinity. The Bunda- 
I hishn tries to explain the rather curious relation 
I in which the one stands to the other : 

I ‘Both spirite are limited and unlimited, for this supreme 
lig^ht is called infinite and there is a void between the two and 
i thus the one is not contiguous to the other, and, secondly, both 
the spirits are hmited as to their bodies’ {i e, the partial ex- 
tension of their personality ).2 

1 L. C. Casartelli, La Philosophie rehgieuse du Mazd6isme 
sous les Sassanides, vii. § 27 

2 Bundahishn, 1 . 5. 
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Consequently, Ormazd has an aspect and a resi- 
dence different from Ahriman’s. He dwells in the 
eternal and endless light, while Ahriman lies in 
darkness so thick that the hand can grasp it. 

The intricacies and the mass of contradictions 
into which dualism leads in its ultimate consequences 
have induced the religious philosophers of Sasanian 
times to look for some principle of unity above 
Ormazd and Ahriman. One of these attempts is 
characterized by the famous theory of the bound- 
less time {zervan aharana), which was represented 
as having generated both Ormazd and Ahriman. 
Another school found in fate {hakht) a primordial 
principle. In spite of those efforts, the Mazdsean 
theology remained dualistic in form, though the 
very negative nature of Ahriman makes Ormazd 
practically play the part of a monotheistic god (see 
Dualism [Iranian]). 

The exalted conception of God in later Mazdseism, 
as well as the theory of dualism, is traceable to 
the Iranian religion of older times, as we find it 
both in the Avesta and in the Achsemenian inscrip- 
tions. 

The Gdthas, the oldest and finest portion of 
the sacred book, which very likely date back to 
Zoroaster himself, tell us (F^. xxx. 3f.) that at the 
beginning of the world two spirits manifested 
themselves, one as the good one, the other as the 
evil one. They created the world animate and in- 
animate. Men have to make their choice between 
those spirits, and the wise know how to choose; 
not so the fools. At the end of things the former 
will triumph with the victory of the good spirit. 

Mazdah Ahura is for Zoroaster the god of the 
supreme law, the law of justice and truth {asha)^ 
who wants men to follow his path, practising good 
words, good thoughts, good deeds, rejecting the 
works of the mendacious spirit [druj] so that they 
can reach the kingdom {xshathra) of blessings {add), 
which is the reward {ishti) of the just in this life 
and after. Mazdah is spoken of in the most exalted 
terms : 

* This I ask thee, tell me it in truth, 0 Lord, Who was the 
first originator and the father of Right? Who gave to the sun 
and the stars their path ? Who made the moon to wax and to 
wane’ All that, O God of Wisdom, I wish to know and other 
things, 0 Lord ’ WTio gave a fundament to the earth and to 
the clouds, so that they would not fall’ Who created water 
and plants’ Who gave swiftness to clouds and wind? Who is 
the creator of the Good Spirit (Spenta Mainvu)’ . . . O Lord 
I ask thee, tell me in ir.i'.ii, Who is the arfsl who made light [ 
and darkness? Who the arti*-: ’.\ho made ‘■leep and watf n’ 
Who made morning, nnd-da\ a'lu nigit. fiat lenimd-i t' < n -.e 
of their duties?’! 

He is thus the asura of marvellous science and 
mysterious power, the knowing one, the seeing 
one. He appears in the Gdthas, above all, as the 
omniscient protector of morality. His strong 
personality has no material aspect, though he is 
essentially a god of light. 

Auramazda, the great god of the Persian Great 
Kings, appears with a very exalted chaiacter also 
on the Achsemenian inscriptions. Darius gives 
himself out as an Auramazdsean, and in the name 
of his god he proclaims the tnith of his statements. 
It is Auramazda who made Xerxes a king.^ 
Auramazda is the ‘ great god ’ {mathishta hagandm). 
He is all-powerful by his will {vashna), and it is 
lie who makes the nations into slaves or tributaries 
of Darius.^ He gives the victory in battle. He is 
the god who knows all and provides (§ 18) for all. 
He is the god ‘who created these heavens, who 
created this earth, who created man, who created 
man’s happiness.’^ 

Auramazda stands high above the other deities 
mentioned in the inscriptions, the aniya hagdha, 
‘minor gods,’ also called ‘gods of the clans,’ Two 
gods, however, are spoken of in a more conspicuous 
way, and form with Auramazda a kind of a triad : 

1 Ys. xhv. 8-5. 2 Xerx. Fers. c. § 3. 

3RA. §7. 4Dar.i^.R A. §4. 


Mithra, who is in close relation to the sun, and 
Anahita, the goddess of the feitilizmg waters. 

Herodotus^ does not mention Auramazda. He 
observes that the Persians have no images oi 
shrines. They offer sacrifices on the highest peaks 
of the mountains to Zeus, calling the whole vault 
of the sky Zeus. They also saciifice to sun, moon, 
earth, fire, water, and winds. In this the Greek 
historian, though he depicts a situation appaiently 
very different from what we have in Mazdseism 
and in the Old Persian inscriptions, gives a very 
precious account of the Indo-European elemental 
cult, centring in Dyeus. He gives us thus to 
understand that the old Aryan beliefs had been 
pre_served with a remarkable purity by the people 
of Iran. 

Though it would be exaggeiation to say, as some 
have said,2 that the gods of the Indo-European 
antheon were indifferent to morality, since we 
nd the Homeric Zeus, e.g., protecting guests, 
faithfulness to oath, etc., we may safely assume 
that there is great contrast between the elemental 
gods of the sky, invoked on account of their might, 
and Ahura Mazdah, who is essentially the guaidian 
of morality. While Dyeus as the god of the sky 
is surrounded by gods who embody the forces of 
nature — moon, stars, wind, fire, earth, etc. — Ahura 
Mazdah in the Zoroastrian system is at the head of 
a certain number of personified moral entities — 
Asha, ‘justice,’ ‘ truth ’ ; Vohu Manah, ‘ good and 
religious^ mind ’ ; Xshathra, ‘the reign of the 
good’; Armaiti, ‘piety,’ ‘wisdom’; Hauivatat, 

‘ prosperity ’ ; Ameretat, ‘ immortality ’ ; Sraosha, 

* obedience,’ ‘ rule,’ etc. They are often constituted 
into a group of seven, the heptad of the Amesha 
Spentas, ‘ holy immortal ones.^ 

The religious situation in the other branch of 
the Aryans, as it is described in the Vedas, shows 
striking similarities to the Iranian one. There 
the cult of the Indo-European elemental deities, 
of the heavenly ones, is at the basis of Vedie 
religion, where the power of the gods and their 
continuous action in and through natural phe- 
nomena provide us with an exuberant mythology, 
but, among the deities, the group of the Aditya 
occupies a very special position and stands emi- 
nently for the maintenance of the moral law, 
reproducing to a great extent the characteristics 
of the religion of Ahura Mazdah. 

Here also there is a triad. Instead of Mazdah, 
Mithra, and Anahita, we find Varuna, Mitra, and 
Aryaman. The last member of the triad is differ- 
ent; instead of a goddess of feitilizing waters we 
have a beneficent and healing deity, essentially 
helpful to man, and invoked at times (Rigveda, i. 
cxli. 9) as the dispenser of beneficent waters. The 
identity of the first two members, on the other 
hand, is hardly questionable. In India as weU as 
in Iran the eye of Mitra is the sun, with which he 
is watching over the human tribes {ih. iii. lix.). 
His activity is expressed by the verb yat, which is 
also used for the payment of debts (in Bigveda, il. 
ii. 4, he and Varuna are mentioned as the gods 
who make men pay their debts). He is the god of 
contracts and pledges. Those who do not abide 
by their pledged word are sinning against him, 
like the mithrodruj, ‘ breakers of contract ’ in Iran 
(F^. X. 2, 45, etc.). 

The original identity between Varuna and 
Mazdah is also generally accepted. Varuna is the 
most exalted deity of the Veda. As it was the 
will of Mazdah that had made Darius a king, it is 
Varuna’s will or command {vrata, dhdman) that 
rides the world. He is the dhrtmrata, he whose 
commands are firm and immutable His will is 
often identified with the fta, the asha or arta of 

1 1 131-140. 

2 E g., H. oidenhergf, Die Religim des Veda, p. 284. 
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the Iranians, which is the great law of the world, 
moral and material, the principle of all order, 
causing the sun to lise, rain to fall, rivers to 
flow, lire to come out of the rubbed sticks 
{ftajan agni), and imposing on man the moral 
obligations of justice, truth, and piety. If man 
be guilty of rebellion against the fta, he becomes 
loaded with the chains of Vanina and has to pray 
him to be released from his fetters and obtain the 
freedom of innocence [aditi), 

‘ ^unahchep-i “ o 

0 Vauina, 0 i . , , .r ,r . our 

sacrifice relea* ■ - r- s" ■! \ , of thee who art the kmtf, 

wse Asura, release us from the chains of the sms which we 
have committed May Varuija make loose my chain . . . may 
we then follow thy x^ath and go to Aditi. ’ i 

As Ahura Mazdah is surrounded by a court of 
moral h;^postases, so the wise Asura of India is 
the first in a ^oup of personified religious abstx ac- 
tions— the Adityas. Their number is not quite 
fixed, but in_ its oldest form the group was a 
hep tad as in Iran, and in both countries the seven- 
number appears to be a ready-made frame into 
which entities have been introduced out of a 
larger number, so as to fill up a group pi*eviously 
put at seven. In India, among those abstractions 
we find Bhaga, ‘good lot,’ Aiiisa, ‘the share,’ 
Baksha, ‘ ability,’ etc. If they happen not to be 
the same as the Amesha Spentas, it is probably a 
mere^ chance, because the equivalents of the various 
religious hypostases of Iran are to be found also in 
the Vedic mystic. Not only does fta correspond 
to usha^ aria, but aramati, ‘piety,’ ‘prayer,’ is 
the equivalent of drmaiti, ‘ piety,’ ‘ wisdom,’ 
is the kingdom of Vanina as Xshathra Vairya is 
we realm of Mazdah, saurvatdtl, ‘integrity’ is 
Haurvatat, while the conception of the good mind 
(Vohu Manah), though not found in the Vedas, 
s^ms to have belonged to the moral vocabulary of 
the ancient Indians, since one of these Vedic priests 
IS called Vasumanas, ‘he who possesses good 
mind.* ^ 

The original identity between Mazdah- Mithra 
and the Amesha bpentas, on the one hand, and 
Varuria-Mitra^ and the Adiiyas, on the other, can 
thus be established as regards their moral aspect, 
which is by far the most developed and the 
decidedly piominent character of those deities. 
Even in India the physical attributes of those gods 
are in the background, though they are associated 
with light more clearly still than in Iran. Aditya 
m latei Skr. has even become a name of the sun. 
Ihe sun also is explicitly mentioned as being the 
eye of Mithra, and the connexion of Mithra with 
the snn in India as well as in Iran does not seem to 
be doubtful. 

As for Varuna, he is sometimes said to preside 
over night while Mithra is the god of the daylight. 
Xhe Atharvaveda, which shows us the more 
material side of ancient Indian religion, says : 

becomes Varuna, at dawn he rises up in the 

Varuna has concealed during the 
mgbt, Mithra discloses at dawn.’ 3 v* uuiuij, une 

On account of such passages and of the reiterated 
stat^ent of commentators that Mithra is for dav 
md Varuna for night, Oldenberg thinks that, sinch 
Mithras connexion mth the sun is fairly evident, 

relation to the moon. The material aspect of this 
forgotten in the I^veda, in 
presence of his high moral character, has subsisted 
extent in the more or less gnostic or 
it if hi such as we find 

moral aspect 

q " ^JJ^eat Ahura Mazdah is stil 1 more prominent. 

epithets seem to refer to a previous period 
the niglrslcy^ ^ connexion between Mazdah and 

1 Rifveda, I. xxiv. 10-16. 2 Oldenberg, p. 101. 


* When Ahura Mazdah who has put on his cloth, made by the 
ri^= rr--* - -x-r-rd'- -■^'' 1 = *= there ".nth Mitbraand 

. ■ 'h. V .\i' . ■ r 1 .S neitl'C-r end i‘Oi be^jfini.' iir’* 

(Yt xiii. 3). 

In a hymn to the moon (Yt, vii. 3) it is said to be 
the abode of the Amesha Spentas, from which they 
bestow their blessings on the earth created by 
Mazdah. The moon is repeatedly called the 7'atii, 
‘master,’ ‘patron,’ of Asha, ‘justice’ [Yt, vii, 3, 
4, 6). 

Not only is the mateiial aspect of Varuna-Mitra 
thus decidedly secondary to their moral activity, 
but even theii' names seem to refer to the latter. 
A. MeiUet^ has made it fairly probable that 
Mithra is the same word as Skr. mitra, ‘ friend- 
ship,’ Av. mithra, ‘ contract,’ and possibly Varuna 
is a derivative from the same root as vrata, ‘ ordi- 
nance,’ the word regularly used for his indefectible 
commands. He is the god of divine wdll, the 
promulgator of the law of fta. 

The moral aspect seems thus as old as the very 
names of those gods, and their situation in the 
Aryan pantheon, as moral gods with a somewhat 
dim connexion with sun and moon, is the more 
cprnncipp tbe Indo-Europeans already pos- 

0 --' ■. '.ii - •»' >.ipi and moon as for other natural 
elements — Surya, ‘the sun,’ Mas, ‘the moon,’ as 
well as in Greece "HXios and ^eXijvT}, As a supreme 
god, the great Asura (Mazdah or Varuna) is also 
in toect competition with Dyeus, the sky-god, 
who with the Persians of Herodotus as weU as 
with other Indo-Europeans is the highest deity, 
while his name does not appear in Mazdaeism and 
occupies only a very subordinate position, as Byaus, 
in India. For the priestly and ruling classes 
Byeus, in his quality of the bright supreme deity, 
has been absorbed by the wise Asura, the god of 
indefectible commands, and his sui rounding of 
moral deities, Mitra, Aryaman, and the Adityas 
or Amesha Spentas. 

^ This situation seems so exclusive of any explana- 
tion through a natural development from the 
natuialistic religion of the Indo-Europeans that 
Olden berg, ^ followed by 0. Schrader,"* has come to 
yie^ conclusion that Mitra-Varuna and the seven 
Adityas are sun and moon followed by the planets 
and are an acquisition from the Chaldcean a^tiM 1 
religion. The prominence of the rnoon-god 'wicli 
Sumerians induces Oldenberg to believe in a speci- 
ally strong Sumerian influence on Aryan religion. 

Though many Indianists are reluctant to accept 
this theory, it has been made rather more probable 
by recent discoveries. In the remnants of the 
Hittite capital in Boghaz-Keui an inscription has 
been found in which the names of the Aryan gods, 
Mithra, {V)aruna, Indra, Nasatya, are clearly 
mentioned along with the Hittite gods, sun 
(Shamash)j moon (Sin), and storm (Teshab). The 
identification of Varuna with a moon-god seems thus 
equally probable with tho equival ence betweena sun- 
god and Mithra, and a storm-god and Indra, who is 
essentially the storm-god of India. As for N iisatya 
it is the epithet of the Ashvins, who are xn close 
connexion with Indra, and the same as the Av, 
Naonhaithya, an Ahrimanian spirit always men- 
tioned in company wdth the daeva Indra. The 
existence of the Aryan moral gods in the 2nd 
millennium B.c, and the contact between Aryan 
and Semito-Hittite religion at that time are con- 
firmed by the mention of Mithra on a Palestinian 
stele described by W. Max Miiller^ and by a list 
of Assyrian gods published by Vincent Scheil.® 
Among those gods we find Assara Mazaash (or 
Asura Mazdfis, the old, pre-historic form of the 
name Ahura Mazdah). Curiously enough, the 
name is immediately followed by the mention of 

I -XA x. x [1903] 143. 2 Pn 185 ff., 194. 

3 ERJS 11. 39. 4 olz XV. [1912] 252. 

xi\. [1893] 100 
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the seven spirits of heaven (Igigi, ‘the strong 
ones’) and the seven spirits of eaith (Annnaki). 
Now, it is to be observed that the Igigi and the 
Annnaki are supposed to concentrate all spirits 
which have power m the world just as the world 
has been apportioned to the Amesha Spentas in 
Mazdaeism (Asha is for the fire, Armaiti for the 
earth, Xshathra for the metals, etc.). Moreover, 
the number seven, which seems to have no special 
meaning with Aryans, is for the Babylonians the 
conventional expression for a great number. 

Not only does the Aryan heptad around the 
peat Asura in this way receive an explanation, 
but we find in Assyrian religion the equivalents of 
the two Indian and Persian triads. Two triads 
are especially apparent in the Assyrian religious 
system. One unites Sin (moon), Shamash (sun), 
and Ishtar (goddess of fertility), and corresponds 
clearly to the Achsemenian triad, Auramazda, 
Mithra, and Anahita. Tlie Iranian goddess re- 
peatedly identified with Aphrodite, under the 
name of *A^po5ir7] 'Avalnsy is the di^pensei of the 
fertilizing waters of heaven. Another triad is men- 
tioned in Sargon’s palace — Sin^ Shama-h, Ramrnan. 
Ramman, an Assyrian deity, was originally a god 
of lightning and storm, so that the Assyrian triad. 
Sin, Shamash, Ramman, eoiiesponds to the Hittite 

S , Sin, Shamash, Teshab. Now, Ramman is 
1 ^on as the helper of mankind jpar excel- 
lence, The kingly name Ramman-nirari means 
‘ Ramman is my helper.’ ^ He is especially associ- 
ated with Shamash, a god of justice, and, while 
Shamash, like Mithra, gives victory, he gives 
superabundance.^ This makes him very near to 
Aryaman, ‘the friend,’ the beneficent, helping, 
healing deity of the Ar’yans, who bestows abun- 
dance by pouring water, and who forms the third 
member of the famous triad Varuna, Mitra, and 
Aryaman. The phonetic similarity between Ram- 
man and Aryaman may be purely fortuitous, but 
may also be explainable by a folk-etymology. 

It is thus by his moral side that Aryaman can 
be connected with Ramman. This applies also to 
Mithra and Shamash, Varuna and Sin. The 
central and essential activity of Mithra, as em- 
bodied in his name, is the protection of law and 
justice among men. He is the guardian ot the 
great law of the world {rta) and more especially of 
good faith and oath, punishes pitilessly all crimes 
and delicts, but brings the good and the brave to 
victory on earth and to the abode of the blest after 
death. Shamash, who is mainly a sun-god with 
astral functions in Chaldsea, assumes in Assyria a 
much more decided moral charactei. He is for 
Asliurbanipal and Shalmanaser® the judge of the 
world who guides mankind aright, the lord of the 
law who judges according to unchangeable prin- 
ciples (cf. the rta of the Aryans), He sees the 
wdckedness of the foes of t lie country and he helps 
to conquer them. He is the king in heaven, and 
his favour produces order and stability. He | 
loosens the bonds of the imprisoned, like Varuna ; 
and Mithra. This character comes out especially 
in the hymns quoted by Jastrow : 

‘ The law of mankind dost thou direot, 

Eternallj just m the hea\er.s arc thou, . . 

Thou know esc what i? right, thou know est w'hat is wrong. . . 
Oh Shamash' Supreme judge of heaven and eaith ait thou . 
0 Sh'unash ' on this daj puiify and cleanse the king 
Releu'sc him fiom the ban 

As the god of law, he is accompanied by two 
divinized abstractions — Kettu, ‘ justice,’ and 
Mesliaru, ‘rectitude.’ _It cannot be a mere coinci- 
dence that Mithra in Iran has likewise two satel- 
lites — Rashnu, * justice,’ and Sraosha, ‘ discipline,’ 

‘ rectitude’ (Yt. xvi. 17, xiii. 3).® Ft. x. 41 says : 

1 M. Jastrow, The Rehfjion of Bahylmia and Assyria>t'BQ%U>ni 
1898, p. 159. 

2 16. p 237. 3 16. p. 210. 4 Ib. p. SOOf. 

5 H. Zimmern, ERE ii. 311. 


* Mithra strikes fear into them; Rashnu strikes a counter- 
fear uito them ; the holy Sraosha blows them away from everj 
side,’ 

In the Behistan inscription (§ 63) Auramazda 
similarly declares that ‘he has proceeded with 
Justice and Equity.’ Not only is the correspon- 
dence very striking, but the veiy existence of such 
personified moral entities in Assyria is very sugges- 
tive in presence of the pecnliar'hypostases-system 
of India and Iran. 

The comparison which has pioved so suggestive 
between Aryaman- Mithra and Ramman-Siamash 
can be applied to Varuna and Sin with no less 
interesting results. The moon-god enjoys a remark- 
ably high prestige in the As&yio-Baby Ionian pan- 
theon. The moon is, indeed, like the guide ot the 
stais and planets, the overseer of the world at 
night This was reconcilable with a high moial 
character. The planets became spirits sub&eivient 
to his will. He is a king, a ruler of men and nature, 
producing stability and order, but he is also a judge 
who, like Varuna, loosens the fetters of the im- 
prisoned. His light, like Vaiuna’s, is the symbol 
of righteousness. He is a god of wisdom like 
Mazdah. Like him also, he is a supreme god of 
morality, whose material side has become quite 
secondary. He is addressed in very lofty hymns 
in the same exalted tone as Varuna, and, what is 
most striking, he is celebrated above all as the god 
of strong commands, whose will is indefectible — 
which we have concluded to be the typical feature 
of Varuna, possibly expiessed in his name. 

* 0 lord, chief of the gods, who on earth and m heaven alone 

IS e-^alted. . . . 

Strong chief . . . who, from the foundation of heaven tili 
the zenith, 

Passes along m brilliar.c” (’), openmg the door of heaven, 
Preparing the fate (?) of iup' i! i ; ' . 

Lord, proclaiming the decisions of heaven and earth, 

Whose command is not set aside, . . . 

Thy strong command is proclaimed in heaven, and the Igigi 
prostrate themselves. . . . 

Thy strong command on high, like a storm in the darkness, 
passes along, and nourishment streams forth . . 

Thy strong command produces right and proclaims justice 
to mankind. . . ' i 

The rest of the hymn celebrates the commands 
of Sin, and it is very remarkable how the hymns, 
which after all are our most trustworthy testi- 
monies about the gods, emphasize botli for Sin and 
for Shamash that very central feature which the 
Vedic hymns are chanting foi Varuna and Mithra. 
This makes it probable that the great Asura of 
India and Iran, the protector of moral law, with 
his triad and his heptad of moral deities, has been 
introduced into the naturalistic pantheon of the 
Aryans, not on account of their material and 
astral side (the Aryans had already deities of that 
kind), but by reason of their moral value They 
accordingly leceived names in connexion with that 
moral aspect. 

It does not belong to our present task to locate 
with more or less precision the place where the 
contact between Assyrians or Hittites and Aryans 
took place. The discoveries of recent years leave 
a wide field open to possibilities. As Iranian art 
received its peculiar features through contact with 
the people of Northern Asia Minor and Assyria, ^ 
Aryan religion was under the influence of Hittite 
beliefs in Cappadocia, The Mittani kings enter- 
tained relations with the Harm, or Aryans, their 
king Artatama, and his aristocracy, the rmrya^ 
‘men’ (Arm. mar, ‘a man’). 

The hypothesis of L. von Schroeder {Arisehe 
Itehgwn, i., Leipzig, 1914, p. 314 Jff.), that Varuna, 
Mithra, etc., are simply epithets of the Aryan s%- 
god, can be reconciled with the one given here, in- 
asmuch as the epithets of the diurnal and nocturnal 
sky would not have developed into special deities 
if a syncretism had not taken place with Sin and 
1 Jastrow, p 303 f. 3 cf. Perrot-Chipiez, v. 515, etc. 
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Shamash. The indebtedness of Aiyans towards 
Semites in this important point of their reli^on 
must not lead us to minimize the part played by 
Zoroaster, The personality of the great god had 
not been sufficiently isolated from other deities 
and especially from Mithra. Zoroaster alone in 
I'oroA^ed Mithra, and retained around 
M. I • I 0 ,v '■ :i moral entities with a very 
shallow personality, Mazdah for Zoroaster con- 
centrates in himself all science, all virtue, all good. 
He is the supreme and constant object of man’s 
hope and desire. The duahstic conception has 
prevented him from developing a complete mono- 
theism, while the realistic though imaginative 
temperament of the Persians has dwelt in sym- 
bolism and has always ignored Indian mysticism, 
let alone Christian love of God. 

Literature, — J. Dannesteter, Zend-Avesta, Pans, 1892-93, 
u introd , SBE iv.2 [1895] introd,, Onnazd et Ahnman, Paris, 
1877; C. P. Tiele, Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de 
Oudheid, Amsterdam, 1895-1901, li. ; C. de Haxlez, Avesta • 
Livre sacri des sectateurs de ZoroasUe, Pans, 1875, introd. ; 
L. C. Casartelli, La Philosophie religieuse du Mazdiisme sous 
les Sassanides, Louvain, 1884; M. N. DhaPa. 

Theology, New York, 1914; M. Haugf, 7 . ' '' 

Parmt London, 1907 ; A. V. W, Jackson. !'■ « .r lii* . •* ’ 
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ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH.-See 

Eastern Church, Greek Orthodox Church, 
Russian Church, 

ORTHODOXY. — To be ‘orthodox’ is to hold 
or profess opinions which are regarded as in some 
sense right.’ ’OpdoSo^ia is the character of a 
‘ right-thinking ’ person, society, school of thought, 
or Church. 'Erepo5o^£a, an awkwardly formed yet 
useful derivative, is the character of thinking 
which is ‘other’ than right. Neither term at- 
tempts in itself to indicate what constitutes ‘ right- 
ness,’ and in practice there is a constant danger 
that the distinction between them may revert to 
the primitive difference on which Byron’s ivit 
fastened when he said : ‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy, 
Heterodoxy is another man’s doxy.’ Orthodoxy 
is thus very apt to denote nothing more than the 
accepted faith of a paiticular denomination re- 
gaided complacently from its own standpoint, 
heterodoxy being simply religious opinion at 
variance with it, a species of intellectual ‘ dissent ’ 
from^ ecclesiastically ‘established’ views. There 
are, indeed, as many types and standards of ortho- 
doxy as there are distinctive denominations in the 
Church, and, for that matter, distinctive parties 
within any branch of the Church. Even when 
orthodoxy in a superdenominational sense is under 
review, it will be found that it is distinguished 
from heterodoxy by many considerations other 
than doctrinal. Its ‘rightness’ may rest upon 
traditional continuity, or upon the numerical 
strength of its devotees, or upon its real or 
aup^sed congmity with Holy Scripture. But at 
its lowest and narrowest, even when most inti- 
mately associated with prejudice, mere use and 
wont, or gross literalism, orthodoxy asserts a 
claim to credence and authority as the tritth. 

By the same instinct that has prompted schools 
of reli^ous thought and ecclesiastical organizations 
to define with varying precision the doctrines or 
opinions which they have come to consider valid 
and rigiit, and which they urge the world to accept 
as a sacred obligation, orthodoxies have also been 
evolved through intuition, speculation, and experi- 
ence in such departments as law, morals, medicine, 
economics, aesthetics, literary criticism, and history. 
In each of these a species of dogma has established 


itself through controversy or through convention, 
and contributes strength and stability to the 
stiucture of human life and knowledge. ^ Against 
the recognition of an orthodoxy in religion there 
ought to be no a prion prejudice, for analogy is 
all in its favour, so long as it is not suffered to 
become artificial, oppressive, or blindly hostile to 
correction. 

Strictly speaking, oithodoxy in religion is con- 
cerned only with doctrine or belief, with the intel- 
lectual element in spiritual life. It is opinion 
raised to its highest power and dignity. But, 
since religion embraces feeling and activity as 
well as thought, orthodoxy becomes an inadef^nate 
criterion of its worth apart from right experience 
and right conduct. It ought to have for its correl- 
atives such words as ‘orthopathy’ and ‘orthopraxy,’ 
the inward experience and the outward exercise of 
piety. True religion calls for soundness of heart 
and of will not less than of head. It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that the emphasis which has 
been laid so persistently upon orthodoxy in all the 
great world-systems of religion springs ultimately 
from a just perception that what a man thinks, 
believes, or knows is supremely determinative of 
his experience and conduct. 

It is significant and interesting that the Greek 
or Eastern Church has elected to designate itself 
the Orthodox Church, thus adhering in its name 
to its ancient predilection for theological discus- 
sion, whereas the Latin or Western Church chooses 
above all to style itself the Catholic Church, adher- 
ing with equal fidelity to it^ imperial instincts 
Different as the titles are, they are based upon 
essentially similar conditions. Tne Eastern Church 
is not more jealous on behalf of sound doctiine, as 
it conceives it, than is the Western. The Western 
Church is not more alive to the value of semper^ 
uhique, and ah omnibus as tests of catholicity tlian 
is the Eastern. They are conserving the same 
interests, operating wdth the same ideas, though 
they approach the problem of substantiating the 
received faith from widely separate directions. To 
the Greek ‘ truth ’ or opinion was the fundamental. 
To the Roman ‘ law ’ and ‘ custom ’ were supremely 
sacred. But each in vindication of his own ulti- 
mate standard instinctively had recourse to the 
other’s principles. Universal acceptance offeis an 
irresistible presumption of a doctrine’s truth. 
And, in lilce manner, the truth of a doctrine is 
the surest guarantee that it will prevail and prove 
itself catholic. 

Is there a Christian orthodoxy in fact as well as 
in name or claim ? If there is a religion, tinly one 
in spite of all sectarian division, to which the 
name ‘Christian’ can properly be given, there 
must be a Christian orthodoxy, just as there must 
he a Christian ideal or standard of ethical duty, 
moral character, and spiritual experience. The 
difiiculty is to locate and identify it. Is it the 
sum of all doctrines actually received and tauglit 
among those who name the name of Christ ? Or is 
it the common doctrine present in all systems, 
received in all communions? The former seems 
hopelessly excessive, unless incompatible teachings 
are permitted to cancel each other. The latter 
seems painfully scanty, unless a very simple re- 
siduum of uncontroversial teaching is held to be 
sufficient for rehgions needs. The problem brings 
the^ investigator into the very heart of the most 
delicate and distressing of all Christian contro- 
versies — the discussion as to the validity, genuine- 
ness, and sufficiency of the claim of ecclesiastical 
organizations, doctrinal systems, ministries, and 
individuals to be Christian. If orthodoxy be de- 
fined as the Christian doctrine which has been 
received always, everywhere, and by all, it is at 
once obvious that no existing system in the world 
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can substantiate that claim, neither the fullest nor 
the barest, or else, alternatively, that in reckoning 
the always, the eveiywhere, and the all we must 
have been enabled by some legerdemain to elimi- 
nate the countless exceptions to the rule of faith 
which we have arbitrarily laid down, very much in 
the same fashion as the necessary unanimity was 
sometimes secured in ancient Ecumenical Councils 
for momentous decisions in matters of faith by 
coercing, intimidating, or excommunicating the 
recalcitrant minority. Yet the pioblem must be 
faced with resolution and courage, for, so far from 
being academic or abstract, it is in reality nothing 
else than the problem of Christian concord and 
Church reunion. What is Christianity? Who 
are true Chiistians’ What constitutes a Christ- 
ian’ What are the marks by winch we may 
recognize a true Church, the true Church ? No 
Christian individual and no Christian church 
ought to be asked to belong to a communion 
which has not a satisfactory title to be considered 
Christian, but what kind of title is to be held 
sufficient? The history of the Christian Church, 
and a survey of the Christian world, afford instant 
proof that there is very much in Christendom 
which does not belong to Christ, and also suggest 
that there is not a little in the world outside the 
constituted Church which well deserves to be 
ranked with Christianity. Too seldom we have 
gone to our supreme authority in the Gospels for 

f uidance in essaying the problem. When we 
espair of discovering any unifying piinciple of 
orthodoxy in the accredited Churches and systems 
with their unlimited diversity and discord, we 
have a right, and an obligation, to turn to such 
indications of the mind oi Cliii-'t as the Gospels 
preserve. The faith which Simon Peter professed 
at Caesarea Philippi was expressly accepted by 
Christ as true ; its possession made Peter ‘blessed ’ ; 
it was not revealed to him by ‘ flesh and blood ’ but 
by the Father in heaven ; it either was itself, or 
constituted him, a lock on which Christ was to 
build His Church beyond the reacli of decay and 
death (Mt 16^®^*), Its profession was for the earliest 
age of the Church a passport to baptism. And in 
fact that faith is a common possession of every 
Christian communion and every Christian indi- 
vidual to this day. It remains a sound and sacred 
criterion of Christian profession, a criterion which 
is also searching and, when seriously applied, 
sufficient. That it is to be applied in a tolerant 
and charitable spirit and at the same time heart- 
searehingly seems to be implied in such sayings as 
those in which Christ refused to forbid the worker 
who healed in His name though not belonging to 
the apostolic circle — ‘ he that is not against us is for 
us’ (Mk 9^®, Lk 9®®) — and extolled the child-spirit 
in the receiving of the kingdom of God (Mk 10^® 
and parallels), and bade His followers beware of 
false teachers in days to come ; 

* By their fruits ye shall know them. . . . Not everyone that 
saith“ unto me, Lord, Lord, chall enter into the kingdom of 
hea\en ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
hea\eo. . . Every one therefore \vhich heareth these words of I 
mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man, which 
liuilt hife house upon the rock . And e\ ery one that heareth 
these words of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto 
a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand’ (Mt 716-27)^ 

It was foreign to the method and design of Christ 
to impose or to exact a precise system or scheme of 
faith. The abuses of set codes of law and doctrine 
were only too obvious in His day. For the same 
reasons that led Him to write out no tables of 
Christian observance and practice He refrained 
from exacting an orthodoxy with formulated 
tenets. In both spheres of Christian responsibility 
He preferred to bequeath a Spirit. Loyalty is 
more than obedience. Faith is more than convic- 
tion. To trust, to revere, and to love His person, 


to receive^ His own Spirit and to surrender one’s 
life to its influence, is a surer guarantee of right- 
mindedness towards Him than any acceptance 
and profession of authorized opinions could ever be. 

As a matter of fact, no Church in Christendom 
ventures or can afford to ignore those principles of 
sincerity and chanty in the everyday economy of 
its own ecclesiastical life. Without exception a 
working latitude is assumed by the members in 
their relationship to official standards. In every 
Church the more superstitious believe more and 
the more sceptical accept less than dogma pre- 
sciibes. ^ There is endless variety in the measure 
of individual docility and credulity. No Church 
would arraign its members by the same standard 
of orthodoxy which it expects its clergy to main- 
tain. Even in Churches which boast of their 
orthodoxy and make a fetish of their creed there 
is amazing diversity in the sense in which then- 
doctrines are interpreted by parties, schools, and 
individuals within their acknowledged fellowship. 
In the Roman communion itself it is notorious 
that, though a modernist who publishes his 
opinions receives but a short shrift before excom- 
munication, the modeiTiist who keeps his counsel 
within his own private circle and performs the 
duties of his office faithfully and decorously has 
little to fear. And in all other Churches from 
Greek Orthodoxy to Quakerism room has had to 
be found for party differences which are at least as 
serious as those which separate two communions 
from each other. Examine the facts closely, and 
it becomes apparent that they rest upon no an- 
archical foundation. At bottom the explanation 
is that doctiine is but one among several tests of 
loyalty and bonds of fellowship. The Christian 
Church is everywhere and always in principle the 
communion of saints^ not of identical believers. 
Men look for other intercouise within her 
bounds than the comparison of doctrinal notes. 
Orthodoxy enjoys no evident monopoly of the 
Christian spirit, of the Christian tone and accent, 
of the graces and virtues of the Christian life. 
Among both clergy and lay-folk, accordingly, it 
is recognized in all Churches that very different 
types of doctrine may live and work together under 
the shadow of a common rule of faith, united by a 
common devotion to the Church’s Lord and the 
coming of His Kingdom. It was so among the 
Twelve first called. It is so among the NT avi iters. 
To the end of time it may well be so in the Chinch. 
Christian remains a greater name than Orthodox 
or Catholic. Ritual, doctrine, and government — 
these are the spheres in Avhich denominational 
differences flourish and run riot But not even 
when they are added up to form one sum do they 
become a definition of Christianity. The Christian 
spirit is not confined within their proAunces. It 
may, indeed, thrive on a very limited portion of 
their territory as Rome gained spiritual prestige 
through the unAvelcome shrinkage of her temporal 
; kingdom. Grave matters though they are, they 
are ultimately open questions, matters for contro- 
vei sy and for compromise or tolei ation. Simplicity 
and complexity must learn to respect each other 
with regard to each of them. Behind them and 
above them are the ultimate tests of conformity to 
the will of God and the example of Christ in the 
outward life and in the secret heart. By com- 
arison with these our ecclesiastical tests of orfcho- 
oxy and conformity appear poor and ineffectual 
indeed. It is to travesty and caricature the 
Bivine Majesty to picture Him as deeply concerned 
about the particular denomination to which a 
human soul before the tribunal of His Son had 
belonged in life. The Salvation Army and the 
Society of Friends practise neither baptism nor the 
Lord’s Supper, hut no one will dare or care to 
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uncliTirch them who believes the rule ‘ uhi Spiritus 
ibi Eeelesia.’ The Unitarian fellowship declines 
to profess the traditional doctrine of the Trinity, 
or to accept the doctrine of tlie deity of J esus, but 
with Peter it hails Jesus as the Ciiiist and recog- 
nizes in some sense His divinity, and its saints, 
scholars, philanthropists, and singers have not been 
cut off from the wellspring of inspiration. Partial 
it may be in its grasp of the verities and experiences 
on which any Church that aspires to be world-wide 
and popular must depend, but it is unmistakably 
Christian in its spirit and essential convictions, and 
has a distinctive service to render to Christendom 
as it is still constituted. 

History suggests, accordingly, that, as ecclesi- 
astical differentiation is not necessarily subversive 
of the religious unity which underlies the denomi- 
national variety of Christian life, but may be the 
divinely -appointed way to the permanent enrich- 
ment of Christian truth, worship, organization, so 
the apparently endless diversity of the doctrinal 
systems of Christendom is not necessarily destruc- 
tive of the concept and ideal of oithodoxy. Vary- 
ing systems teach us to look beyond the letter 
which divides and distracts to the spirit which 
may be the bond of unity and the common source 
of truth. They direct our thoughts beyond the 
merely oi exclusively doctrinal tests of 
in the household of faith. They piimipr r.c 
thought that, as the vast empires of the future 
must be erected on an ever- widening foundation of 
provincial, linguistic, racial liberty and autonomy, 
so in the ecclesiastical future the orthodoxy which 
shall qualify for true membership in the Church 
on earth must be something at once more compre- 
hensive and more simple than the great organiza- 
tions hitherto have formulated for the purpose. 
The orthodoxy of a great communion is its fidelity 
to its xvo7'king creed. The orthodoxy of the uni- 
yeisal Church is, in like manner, its fidelity not to 
its formal or outward Confessions of Faith viewed 
as an aggiegate, nor to any mechanically extracted 
essence or consensus of them, but to the living 
faith,^ personal and intellectual, devotional and 
practical, which each of the historic creeds and 
lormuJaries is an efibrt to capture and enshrine in 
words. The Augustinian maxim, ‘ Securus iudicat 
orbis terrarum,’ which meant so much for Newman 
and his school, is a sound and invaluable principle 
in religious apologetics, but it is a fond imagination 
that seeks to harness it to the exclusive service of 
any particular system, however imposing. W eight 
of numbers, length of time, ividtn of diffusion do 
tell heavily in favour of any doctrine, worship, or 
organization that is on its trial. That is beyond 
question. But other things are needed. Truth is 
not always on the side of the big battalions, length 
of days is not immune fiom error. Nothing is 
more universally diffused than sin or superstition. 
Christianity itself not only remains hut is still 
likely long to i emain hut one of a group of religions 
with millions for their following, and the orhis 
has not yet completed its judgment upon 
its orthodoxy, ite soundness for all times, all 
tongues, and all climes. We base our assurance 
of its absoluteness and finality upon something 
deeper than its diffusion. So with orthodoxy, we 
are led to adopt a discriminating attitude towards 
its claims. We recognize the honourable nature 
of the principle which inspires its formulation and 
recognition. We appreciate the value of the 
evidence which even its excesses furnish to man’s 
l^ense of the power for good and evil which organ- 
ized common opinion commands in the Church as 
in the State. We see that conflicting orthodoxies 
may discredit one another’s exclusive claims without 
invalidating the presumption that in religion there 
is a body of truth on ivhich all men might agree. 


and without deterring truth-lovers from devoting 
their lives to the ardent quest for it. Histoi'y 
does not suggest a kindly judgment upon the 
political, administrative, and mechanical methods 
which have been employed to secuie the per- 
manence of particular oithodoxies in their respec- 
tive communions, for Truth is a spirit and can 
neither be encaged nor kept outside the bars, but 
the impulse to seek for a doctrine which shall hold 
good not for the individual merely but for all 
believers, a doctrine which can be received as from 
God because it is found to lead to God, a doctrine 
which has endured the tests of time and experi- 
ence, has appealed to men of varying type, tempei, 
and race, and contains within it the guarantee that 
it will labt, is not only legitimate and honourable 
hut vital to religion and to man. 

See, fuither, Authokity, Confessions, Coun- 
cils, Ckeeds, Heresy, and Infallibility. 
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OSSETIC RELIGION.— The Ossetes are a 
people of about 170,000 souls, dwelling half-way 
along the main range of the Caucasus ; their 
country is about 80 miles from east to w^est and 50 
miles from north to south through it runs the 
only road across the mountains, the pass of Darial ; 
accordingly, they alone of Caucasian peoples are 
found both north and south of the watershed ; a 
few also are about Mozdok in the plain of the 
Terek. They speak an Iranian language which 
shows special features that also occur in the remains 
of the Iianian formerly spoken in the plains of S. 
Russia, viz. names found in great numbers in the 
inscriptions of Olbia, Tanais, and Panticapaeum, 
one or two names of Sarmatians preserved in litera- 
ture, and certain liver names : Danube, DiiSstr, 
Dnepr, and Don all probably contain the Ossetic 
don, * river.’ It is therefore clear that the Ossetes 
reached their present position not from the main 
body of the Iranians to the south, separated from 
them by the Geoigians and Armenians, but from 
the north; they are the descendants of the 'Osi’ 
of Georgian Chronicles, the ‘ Y asy ’ of the Russians, 
both identified with the 'Alans,’ themselves de- 
sciibed as a branch of the Sarmatians. Their 
neighbours on the north are the tribes of Kabarda 
and now the Russians, on the east the Ingushes, 
Kists, Pshavs, and Khevsurs, on the south the 
Georgians, on the west the Balkartses, or mountain 
Tatars, The last are comparatively late comers, 
and the place names of their country show that it 
was formerly inhabited by Ossetes. There are two 
main dialects of Ossetic," Iron (the same word, it 
appears, as Iran) and Digorian ; the latter, spoken 
in the western district and the valley of the Urukh, 
is more archaic than Iron, which has spread over 
the gi-eater part of the country. The Alans, or 
Ossetes, were more or less Christianized by Byzan- 
tine and Georman missionaries, but one of them, 
Theodore, in the 13th cent, calls them Christians 
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in name only {PG cxl. 410, § 24). Soon aftei his 
time, under the influence of Tatar and Kabarda 
invasions, they superlicially adopted Islam. During 
the past century the Russians have had a certain 
success in combating Islam among them ; some, 
the more genuine Musalmans, emigi'ated to Turkey, 
while many embraced Christianity, but they are 
said only to have attained to the ritual, not to the 
ethics or any full understanding of their new 
faith. Their religion consists, therefore, of the 
original paganism into which their former Christ- 
ianity has been absoibed, covered with a surface 
layer of Muhammadanism now being displaced by 
Christianity; perhaps no Indo-European people 
outside India has preserved so much of primitive 
heathenism. This has, as it were, crystallized 
about the places and persons hallowed by the 
ancient missionaries, so that several of the powers 
worshipped bear the mutilated names of saints, and 
the most sacred spots are the sites of old churches 
or monasteries ; no doubt many of these had been 
sacred long before the missionaries came. 

The Ossetes reserve the name of God, Khutsau, 
for the supreme divinity, the ‘ God of Gods,’ but, 
though often invoked in daily talk, he is regarded 
as too high and inaccessible to take part in human 
aflairs. These are ruled by dzivars, saints or 
lesser powers — a dzioar (Georgian dzhvari^^ cross ’) 
is anything lioly, a cross, a praying-place, a sanc- 
tuary, a falhiig star, and also one of these powers 
or saints — in whose train are angels, izad (Avestic 
yazata) or dawag^ and every man has a guardian 
prgoT The chief of these poweis are ; Watsilla 
.>• i I ! the loid of the thunder and also of 
crops ; W astyrdzhi (St. 0 oo'-g-''', ir* '' ^ r. ? v.p- 
on a white horse, the pi < »■ vf ‘ •• h . i.-L 
their cattle against thieves and wolves; Tutyr 
(St. Theodoie of Tyre), lord of wolves, and to he 
appeased accordingly ; Falvara (SS, Florus and 
Laurus), the kindly lord of sheep ; Avsati, lord of 
wild creatures ; Barastyr, lord of the under world, 
who meets the dead and sends them to dzanat, 
‘heaven,’ or zyndon^ ‘hell,’ according to their 
deserts ; Kurdalagon, the heavenly smith ; Safa, 
guardian of the hearth; Donbyttyr, the water- 
bogey, with his daughters ; Sau-dzwar, the black 
saint, lord of the forest; Rynybarduag, lord of 
murrain ; Alardy, lord of smallpox ; Khutsawy 
Dzwar, God’s saint, guardian of marriage and giver 
of children ; another with much the same province 
is Fyry-dzwar, the ram’s saint, w’ho had an idol in 
the shape of a ram at Dergavs. The women chiefly 
reverence Mady Mairam, Mother Mary, who takes 
the form of a big stone outside each village. Eveiy 
house has its hynaty khltsau, ‘ lord of the place ’ ; a 
bride must ask his leave when departing from her 
old home and must do homage to that of her new 
house; so every village has its guardian angel. 
Til ere are also patrons of robbers, of travellers, of 
the back, giving clothing, of the belly, giving food, 
and so on. It is remarkable that women are 
allow'ed to pronounce the name of Alardy only ; 
other powers they must refer to by a periphrasis — 
e.y. , Wastyrdzhi is ‘ the men’s saint.’ 

Sanctuaiies as well as saints or powers are called 
dzwars ; their sanctity is due to their being 
regarded as the dwelling-places of the per«^or.al 
dzwars. Some are regarded as holy by all the 
Ossetes — these are mostly Christian sites — others 
only by the villagers near them By far the most 
important are Rekom, once a church dedicated to 
St. George, and Mykalygabyrte, which still con- 
tains the name of St. Nicolas. The former is full 
of miscellaneous offerings, horns, clay cups, glasses, 
beads, coins (which no one ■svould dare to steal), 
and especially silver biaid and cotton wool, once 
no doubt to serve as decoration and wicks for holy 
lamps, now though! of only as evidence to the dzwar 


that due prayers have been offered. There used to 
be a bell with a Georgian inscription recording its 
dedication by George Bagration ; thei e wei e many 
of the name, so the date is uncertain It at least 
points to Georgian foundation, and some families 
of the neighbouring village, Tzey, trace their 
descent from Georgian clergy. But other dzwars 
are more primitive — a cave, a grove, a tree, a 
dolmen, a stone, and the like. Special events 
may make a place become a nwog dzwar, ‘new 
sanctuary.’ A family might have a special dzioar. 
An ancestor of the Atait w'as cutting wood when he 
heard a voice say ‘ Cease.’ He tried another tree 
and from it flowed milk and blood. So he took the 
log home as a wealth fetish, and from that time 
the family waxed rich. It was kept till 1876, and 
every year a ram, beer, and arak \vere oflered to it. 

Ossetian life is a round of many feasts and fasts, 
several of them Christian in origin. The year 
begins on the Friday following ne\v moon in the 
winter month Basiltymai (Jan, 1 is St. Basil’s day) ; 
next is Komakhsan, guarding the mouth, and 
Komdarani, binding the mouth, corresponding to 
the beginning and end of Lent ; then come Marti 
(March), Nikkola (St. Nicolas, May 9), Falvara 
(Florus and Laurus, Aug. 18, does not quite fit) ; 
the other names, Amistol, Sosani, Rukhdn, Kafti, 
Gdwargoba, Tsappors6, aie of native origin, except 
that Gdwargoba contains the name George. 

Religious rites are divided into two main classes : 
knvdy ‘worship,’ and hhist, ‘service of the dead.’ 
Essential to all aie chirlta, ‘thin cakes’ ; there is 
usually a sacrifice as well, cariied out by an old 
man who prays, dTapxerai by singeing the hair, and 
makes a libation into the fire, and a young man 
who cuts the beast’s throat in due fashion. When 
all have sat at their tables, the head of the house- 
hold makes a long prayer and the others answer 
‘ Amen ’ to it ; at the end he throws some of the 
lungs wrapped in fat upon the fire. The next in 
age to him makes a short prayer and pours some 
arak into the fire. Food and drink being thus 
blessed, the feast begins. Women do not come in, 
but eat up the leavings. 

The chief events of the year are : New Year and 
the fetching of the -waters, about Epiphany ; in 
between comes a sacrifice of a lamb to the house- 
spirit, pait being buried inside tlie house ; at this 
time of the year some people can ride to the world 
of the dead and bring back the seeds of good 
fortune ; but, if they are tempted to bring back 
flowers or fruit, these cause epidemics. The dead 
shoot at the invaders, and these, if hit, die soon 
after their return. 

Komakhsan, at carnival time, is the general feast 
of the dead : each household in -which a death has 
occuired takes its part of the village and regales it 
with many sheep, much arak, ana beer After a 
laudation of the dead man there is a horse-race in 
his honour, and his arms and belongings are given 
a-way as prizes Next follows a month or more of 
fasting in honour of Tutyr to make him keep in 
his wolves and spare the sheep. Another explana- 
tion is that Tshiristi (‘Chii&t’) gives a place in 
heaven only to those who have duly fasted; and 
they ask Barastyr to let their deserving ancestors 
enter heaven. 

In the spring is a great festival to propitiate 
Alaidy. Families join by twos, one sacrificing an 
ox, the other several sheep, and both providing 
enough beer and arak to last a month. Next comes 
the feast of St. Nicolas, one ox to every four 
families. In May comes Gieat God’s day {i.e. 
Trinity Sunday) at the end of the ploughing ; at 
this time the graves of the past year ai e covered 
with turf. This is followed by the women’s service 
at the village dzwar} no man must be present 
except the sacrificer, and the object is to secure the 
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has been based; cf his Die Spracke der Osseten. Much 
material on their customs and beliefs is found in Shornik 


coming harvest. The next feast precedes the hay 

harvest; in each ward of the village an ox is sacri- i uuca* ^uouulub a,uu uenem is louna m ooorm« 

ficed and a banquet held. At the bepning of the 

gram harvest each household has its own feast; • m 4.u — 

the special prayer is that the yeai’s grain shall be 
used for festivals and not for hhists^ or service of 
the dead. In August comes the festival to Falvara 
for the preseivation of the cattle. Then there is 


the harvest thanksgiving when the grain has been 
rt home and threshed. It is ci^ebrated every 


brought 

Sunday for a whole month. Another festival 
marks the first ploughing for the winter corn; 
again the object is to secure a good crop. Next 
follows Khorybon, specially addressed to Watsilla. 
The prayer is that the harvest shall be as rich as 
when Watsilla sowed at Kurp (a very fertile spot) 
and Mairam followed him holding the seed basket. 
There is also a wearing of clothes inside out and 
a dousing of a boy with small-beer, that the fields 
may give corresponding overplus. At the end of 
autumn is the maidens’ vigil on account of Mady 
Mairam. Tliey receive pies of difierent sorts and 
divine what husbands they will have by what they 
find in the pies. The lastsaeiifice and feast of the 
year is in honour of Wastyrdzhi. Mention may be 
made of the peculiar Digorian feast of Fatzbadkn ; 
it lasts five days, during which there is even more 
eating and drinking than usual, and a stranger 
found w ithin the house is compelled to stay through 

TheX'A^.9#^ in honour of the dead are as numerous 
^ the festivals of the dzwars. The chief, or styr- 
khistf over a dead man involves his family and 
more distant kinsfolk in a sacrifice of five or more 
oxen, fifty or more sheep, hundreds of gallons of 
beer (made in special cauldrons 6 ft. high, for the 
hire of which they pay a gallon of beer, a sheep, 
and other victuals), and thousands of Mwjf-cakes. 

of the settlement are invited, and 
after the feast there are races and archery with 
valuable prizes. The women have their turn, as 
every Friday for a year after a death the family 
naust provide all victuals for a feast eaten by them 
at the cemetery. Besides the styrdchist there are 
nine others in the course of a year. Families 
in which several members die one after another 
may be absolutely ruined, as to lionour each of 
them properly costs about £200. 

The ceremonies in connexion with birth are 
mainly in honour of Mady Mairfim. Those of 
marriage have leference to her and still more to the 
house-spirit. The funeral ceremonies equip the 
dead man with all that he may want in the next 
world, and show clear traces that the wdfe and the 
horse must once have followed their lord thitliei a^ 
was the custom of the Scy ths and Sarmatians. For 
a year after the death the widow wears deep mourn 
mg and must sit up evei y night till cock-crow wait 
mg her Jiuhbands return. As to the relation of 
soul to body, the Ossetes believe that the soul is 
quite independent ; that on the fatal day the decree 
of death is made by six men (for a man) or four 
women (for a woman) ; that then the ‘ withdrawer 
of souls appears to the dying man in the form of 
t • After the soul is witlidrawn from the body 
It flies above it until the burial, when it re-enters 
It in the grave, but at once leaves it and flies to the 
jtttoent it resumes 

ar^ve to^be fed 

Musalman influent upon the Ossetes is shown 
by their calling Muhammad the ‘Son of the sun’ 
by their ablutions and observ- 
ance of Friday, Ramadan, and other holidays : but 
it does not seem to have sunk so deep as the Chnst 
lan element, which is now being revived. 

LiTBBATtTRB.— The best authority on the Ossetes is Vsevolod 
iller, on whose Osetinskie Study, Moscow, 1881-87, the above 


rij-t , "iuLiiiuaiiiccio J.UUS, J-Ofilt., DUC 

I little in langfuages more accessible than Russian. 

E. H. Minns. 

OSSIANIC CYCLE, — See Feinn Cycle. 

OSTRACISM.- — Ostracism was the method em- 
ployed in Athens for the greater part of a century 
for imposing a check upon the acquisition by any 
politician of too great power in the State. The 
name is explained by the form of voting adopted, 
according to which each voter wrote upon a 
potsherd {barpaKav) the name of the person to be 
proscribed. The normal procedure was as follows. 
Every year at the regular meeting of the assem- 
bly (/cupla iKKXrja-La) held in the sixth prytany 
(Aristotle, Ath, Pol. 43. 5) a division was taken on 
the question whether the provisions relating to 
ostracism should be put in force. If the question 
wasansweied in the affirmative, a special assembly 
was called to meet in the Agora for the actual 
voting (Philochorus, fiag. 79^ [PUG i. 396]; 
Plutarch, Aristid. 7). ^ The voters deposited in the 
um set apart for their tribe the shell containing* 
the name of the candidate chosen for expulsion! 
In order that a definite result might be attained it 
was necessary that at least 6000 votes should be 
recorded ; ^ and, if this was not the case, the whole 
of the proceedings became abortive. If, on the 
other hand, the necessary number were present 
and voted, the nominee who obtained the largest 
vote was proclaimed by the public herald as 
subject to the penalties of ostracism. These in- 
volved removal for ten years to a fixed distance 
from Athens, or, in default, perpetual disri-ancliise- 
ment {dnyia). The sentence must he carried out 
within ten days of the decree, but was subject to 
revocation by an extraordinary resolution. The 
exile was allowed the enjoyment of his property 
during his banishment, so long as he did not in- 
fringe the prescribed limits (Arist. Ath. Pol. 22. 8 ; 
Pliiloch. and Plut. loco, citt). 

Ostracism was introduced by a law of Cleisthenes 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. 22. 1) in the year 608-507 B c., 
and lasted until the year 417 B.c.,^ in which 
Hyperbolus was condemned. An unusual incident 
of the process on that occasion was that Hyper- 
bolus himself had advocated a recourse to ostracism, 
but, owing to a temporary coalition of the parties 
headed by Nicias and Afcibiades, he became the 
victim of his own proposal (Plut. Nic. Zl). It has 
been commonly asserted that ostracism fell into 
disuse because the vote condemning a worthless 
person like Hyperbolus 'was felt as the degradation 
of a punishment hitherto regarded as a distinction 
lather than as a disgrace (Plut. loc. cit.^ quoting 
Plato Comicus, frag. 187 [i. 654 K.]). This account 
IS accepted in substance by some modern historians 
{e.g.y Grote, vi. 378), hut it is probable that 
Hyperbolus, who was murdered in 411 by the 
oligarchs at Samos (Time. viii. 73), although the 
accident of our tradition has left his reputation at 
the mercy of his unscrupulous opponents, was a 
person than his detractors ad- 
mitted (Busolt, iii. 1260). Hence it is more likely 
that ostracism gradually passed out of use because 
It was felt to be no longer needful as a protection 
against the preponderating influence of any indi- 
vidual, while at the same time it had become 
subject to abuse by being employed in the interest 

of Greece, iv 84 n.) favours the alternative view 
tliat the minimum applied to the number of votes given against 
any particular name. The Greek authorities bearing on the 
point appear to be inconsistent ; but Plutarch's explicit state- 
ment IS to be preferred to the abbreviated and peihaps corrunl 
text of the lexicograpl ei ?. e if 

the considerations vhich fix the date see G, Busolt 
(rnecA. Gesch. in. X257. ’ 
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of partisanship without any resulting advantage 
to the State. 

It has been suggested that the law of ostracism 
was formally repealed during the archonship of 
Euclides (Lugehil, in Jahrh, fur Mass, FhiloL, 
Suppl. iv. 170), and that it was superseded in 
practice by the ypa(^^ irapaybixm^ which, though it 
may iiave been earlier in existence as a means of 
correcting irregularities of the statute law, first 
became an important political weapon in the course 
of the 4th century ( J. P. Mahaffy, in Hermathena, 
vii. [1881] 87 ff.). 

The original purpose for which ostracism was 
instituted is clearly stated by Aristotle in more 
than one passage {Pol. iii. 13, 1284^ 17, Ath. Pol. 
22. 3), viz. the preservation of equality among the 
citizens by the removal of any one whose wealth 
or influence had become dangerously pre-eminent. 
The peril of such exaltation had been brought 
home to the Athenians by the history of the rise 
of Pisistratus ; and it accords well with the pro- 
fessed object of the law that the first person who 
suffered under its provisions was Hipparchus, the 
son of Charmus, a kinsman of Pisistratus (Arist, 
Ath. Pol. 22. 4). Not long afterwards Megacles, 
the son of Hippocrates and a nephew of Cleis- 
thenes himself, was ostracized as an adherent of the 
Pisistratids {ih. 6) ; and the first person uncon- 
nected with the formerly reigning house who was 
punished solely in consequence of his eminence 
was Xanthippus, the father of Policies {ih.). It 
very soon came about that ostracism ceased to be 
used for the welfare of the State, but was em- 
ployed meiely as an instrument of faction (Arist. 
Pol. iii. 13, 1284^ 23) in order to suppress the 
leader of a political party, and leave his opponent 
free to pursue his own measures without hindrance, 
or even to inflict annoyance^ upon an adversary by 
securing the removal of his friends. Such were 
the conditions when Aristides was ostracized on 
the initiative of Themistocles (Pint. Aristid. 7, 
Them. 5), when the obnoxious opposition of Thucy- 
dides, the son of Melesias, to the policy of Peiicles 
was similarly terminated (Pint. Periol. 14), and 
when Damon the musician was banished on sus- 
picion of being the secret adviser of Pericles* 
{ih. 4). 

While most of the recent authorities conclude ■ 
that the institution of ostracism was inspired by ! 
fear of the return of the Pisistratid dynasty, ' 
Grote (iv. 81-90) has argued that it was from the j 
beginning a carefully devised scheme for prevent- 
ing the dangers likely to arise from the excessive 
bitterness of party strife and inculcating in the 
new democracy a growing respect for consti- 
tutional permanence. The successful accomplish- 
ment of its purpose is proved by the absence of 
any attempt to overthrow the constitution during 
the interval between the reforms of Cleisthenes 
and the close of the Peloponnesian War ; and the 
device itself was allowed to become obsolete when 
the security of the democracy showed that it was 
no longer needed. But Grote has probably ex- 
aggerated the political value of ostracism, and it 
is unlikely that Cleisthenes had wider aims than 
tho-'O < 1 ' ’ ' ” . t « o hi • ' by Aristotle. 

w,;-. I’s n* not only in Athens, but 
also in Argos (Arist. Pol. vii. [v.] 3, 1302** 18), 
Miletus, and Megara (schol. Aristoph. Eq. 855), 
although nothing is known of the details of its 
woi'king in these States. At Syracuse also thei*e 
was a similar institution known as ‘ petalism ’ 
{TreroLkKrfJLbs) from the laurel leaf which was used 
instead of the pot-^herd to leceive the name of the 

1 On the question of the identity of this Damon with Damon- 
ides, also described as a political adviser of Pencles, see Sandj s 
on Anst. Ath. Pol. 27. 4; U. Wilamowitz-MoIIendorflf, Ans- 
toteUs imd Aiken, 2 vols , Berlin, 1893, 1 . 131 


statesman designated for expulsion. Petalism is 
said to have been introduced at Syracuse in imita- 
tion of the Athenian law, but to have lasted for 
only a few years. The period of exile prescribed 
at Syracuse was five years instead of the Athenian 
ten (Diod. xi. 86 f.) ; but all our information on the 
subject rests on very unsatisfactory authority, 
r Literaturb.— -C Lugrebil, ‘Das Wesen und die historische 
Bedeutung des Ostrakismos m Athen,’ in Jahrb. fur Mass 
Philologie, Suppl. iv. [1861] 119-175; J. M, J. Valeton, ‘De 
Ostracismo,’ in Mnemosyne, xv. [1887] 33 ff., 129 ff., 337 ff., 
357 ff., xvi [1888] If, 162 ff, 214 ff.; H. Hager, in Smith’s 
Piet of Gt. and Rom. Ant.3, London, 1890-91, i. 818 f., G. 
Grote, Hist, of Greece, new ed , 12 vols., do. 1869-70, iv. 79-90 , 
G Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, ii 2, Gotha, 1895, pp 439-44i ; 
G Gilbert, Handbuch der nn'-> 2 h RtctaUal*' ^humer, i.2, 
Leipzig, 1893, pp. 167 f , 346 ; K F Hermann an*! V. Thumser, 
Lehrbuch der griech. Staatsaltertumer^, do 1889-92, § 71, p. 

405. A. C. Pearsoi^. 

OSTYAKS. — Three different tribes of N.W. 
Siberia are known under this name ; the XJgnan 
(Ougrian) Ostyaks, the Samoyedic Ostyaks, and 
the Yenisei Ostyaks. The Ugrian Ostyaks. live 
along the Ob, the Irtysh and its tributaries the 
Konda and the Yaayugan, in the Tobolsk Govern- 
ment, and in the Narimsk District of the Tomsk 
Government. Their number in 1897 was 17,221 
(9012 males). The Samoyedic Ostyaks, or Ostyak- 
Samoyeds, live along the rivers Baikha, Tym&k, 
Karakonsk, Karasinsk, and Taz. Their number 
in 1897 was 5805 (2962 m.). The Yenisei Ostyaks 
live along the Yenisei from the village of Antitsi- 
ferova near Yeniseisk to the lower Kuieika, a 
tributary of the Yenisei, and along the tributaries 
Stony Tunguska, Bakhta, Lower Tunguska, ICur- 
eika, and the little left tributary Yeloguy a. They 
numbered in 1897 about 988 altogether (535 m.). 
From various local administrative and ecclesiastical 
papers we may suppose that the number of Ostyaks 
of Yenisei has since decreased. 

The first two peoples, though of different stock, 
are linguistically as well as racially akin, both 
forming groups of Gastrin’s ^ Uralo-Altayan family 
of races, while the Yenisei Ostyaks are linguisti- 
cally like none of the living tribes in Siberia, and 
were perhaps originally also unlike physically, but 
the admixture of Kussian and other blood makes 
it diflBcuIt to define their physical type now. 

The name ‘Ostj'ak' has no linguistic afSnitv with anv of the 
languages of the three peoples The Ugi laii Obt v aks are know ii 
also simph as Ostvaks, or as Ugra, Yugra , the Yenisei Ostyaks 
as Yeniseians, beintr the oldest inhabitants of the Yenisei of ail 
the peoples roiv In ing along that rn er The Ost^ ak-Samo\ ed^> 
realh form one group of the Samoyed tribes, and will be dis- 
cussed m the arc. Samoyeds. 

Under the existing Russian administration all 
three nations and their clans are mixed, and arti- 
ficially divided into rody, ‘clans,’ with territorial 
names; the more scientific books and educated 
travellers, however, will never confuse these tribes. 

I. Ugrian Ostyaks. — i. Ethnology. — The 
origin of the name Ostyak has been variously 
explained. 

No\icki (1715)2 nai\ eh suggebts that it may be deiived from 
the Rus-ian ‘fish-bones, for the Ostyaks, Ining chiefly on 
rawfibh, lea\e heaps of fish-bosits behind them after camping, 
llib other deri\ ation is from the Ru^blan word ostatU, the re- 
mains of the onU large nat.oii of Lgra who once 1. ■ d a- -r p p 
authors sav, m the middle of the pic^crt Ru==: a a ‘ucTigio 
0 . 1 1*1 ■», upbt "-p c 'ic*: cf the Xha''« W noic. (rrbmr i g.ri i’ hen e 

p-, !t per an 'V.a: l'c 'I- ' aks i" P’u "■ '■ \' i;. aih 

t\Tcrminalfefl or merged into the \ o '* 1. 

and Samoj^ed tribes, and it is omy in \v. csioena tnat they 
remain in comparative integrity. 

One of the more — ’ r' r the naive that 

deriving Ostyak froi . ■ * Oh,' the local name of 

the Ostjaks of the Ou m coni.raai^)Uiiction to the Oityaks of the 
Konda or other rivers and lakes, althougJi the geneial name bj 
which the Ostyaks as well as the Voguls call themselves is mans 
or man's ; in older days they are supposed to have called them- 
selves Aryakhi (ar, ‘ many ’ , kho, * man ’). 

The most probable derivation is from the Tatar word oushtah, 

1 NordischeReisenund Forsehungen, ii. 75, iv. (‘ Ethnologische 
Vorlesungen ’) 14 f 

2 Kratkoye opisanye o namdie ostyatskom, ed. Mainoff, p. 28. 
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‘barbarian,* by which the Tatars called all the tribes of the 
middle Yenisei and the Ob when they came to the Yenisei 
vaUey in the 13th century It is they who are responsible for 
the clas-in^y of different tribes together under one name. In 
the old Novgorod annals of the 11th cent, the Ostyaks are 
known as XJgra, while their neighbours, the Samoyeds, are 
known under their present name. The entry for the year 1398 
mentions the Voguls as distmct from hut allied to the Ugra ; 
the same nomenclature is to be found in 1483, when the Moscow 
military expedition conquered the lands of these tribes. The 
Russians have probably adopted the Tatar word Oushtak, which 
was perhaps already' corrupted into Ostyak. The old name 
Ugra, Yoi-ra (plur. Yograjass), is still used by the Zyryans for 
their ncighbour-5, the Ostyaks of the Urals. The Samoyeds call 
the Ostyaks Yaian, Yargai ‘stranger*), which some 

people think is derived from ]dg'i a. Still more problematic is 
the derivation of Yurak from ugra, jogra. The Yurak, like the 
O^tvak-Samoycd® f ''nn a group of Siberian Samoved«, and tho*r 
i.-is"*. vv i^r^’y ' 1 ut r yfdfmmiy.o 1 \yoid y /r(* nj»*dT'd*). 

T'lie iribo^ fonii coni linpr'^Lic 

j^ronn? (I; Lite lo v. Inch ni the Rio-eni/ 

the Voguls and the Ostyaks belong, and from 
which the Magyars branched off ; (2) the Permian, 
to which the votyaks, Permiaks, and Zyryans 
belong; (3) the Cheremiss and Mordvin; (4) the 
Western Finnic group, to which the Finlanders, 
Chud, Vess, Ests, and Lives belong ; to this group 
may also be added the Laplanders. 

Fisclier^ thinks that the Samoyeds and the 
Ugrian Ostyaks aie the remnants of a once large 
nation of mid-Siberia, called Chud. This historical 
and lather vague name must not be confused with 
that of the Finnic tribe mentioned above, who in- 
Jiabit N.E. Europe. According to Fischer, these 
ancient Chud were driven northward by Tatar and 
Kirghiz, migrating from the Sayan mountains to 
the banks of the Yenisei. But it seems fairly 
settled now that most of the so-called Chud remains 
in Siberia should be ascribed to the old Turkic and 
Turkieized tribes, and perhaps Strahlenberg ^ is 
more correct in thinking that the Ugrian Ostyaks 
at any rate, if not the Samoyeds also, are of Fin- 
nish parentage and have miOTated from Lapland 
eastward and southward. The Finnic physical 
type is generally understood to he fair, reddish- 
haired, light-eyed, and long-headed, hut, even if 
it were so originally, at the present moment the 
division of the Bussian investigator Mainoif® of 
the Finnic tribes into dark-haixed and fair-haired 
is the only one justified by the facts. The Ugrian 
Ostyaks would belong to the dark-haired section, 
and are. vaguely speaking, mesatic^halie or doli- 
chocephalic, ana the Mongoloid influence is less 
seen among them than among the Mordvins, 
although the Ugrian Ostyaks now live almost 
entirely in Asia and the Mordvins in Europe. The 
lack of a sufficient number of anthropometric data 
makes it difficult to define their type more closely 
than has been done by S. Shirokogorov.* He bases 
his generalization on the researches of Budyenko, 
who places the Ostyaks according to their physical 
type between' the '^''oguls and the Samoyeds,® 

About a thousand years ago, when the Ostyak 
lands still stretched into E. Europe, though the 
eastern corner of Siberia was also occupied by them 
at that time, the Magyars went to the Danube 
valley, and are now known as Hungarians. In 
the middle provinces of Bnssia there are numerous i 
place- and river-names of Ugrian origin, and it is 
probable that, w'hile the Ostyaks had to give up i 
their European dominions to the Russians, they 1 
concentrated in W. Siberia, fighting wdth the j 
Samoyeds, who were then losing their southern i 
Siberian dominions, for supremacy in the lands ‘ 
between the Ural and the Om 


1 Sibtrische Gesch., § 65, p. 120, § 67, p. 123, § 69, p, 129. 

2 Das fiord- und ostliehe Teil von Emopa xind Asien, 
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3D. N. Anuchin, ‘Ostyaki,’ in Andreyevski, EncyclopcBdia, 
Pefcrograd, 1897, xxii. 368-370. 

4 Zadachi AntropoHogn v Stbui, p. 23. 

3Rudyenko has taken measurements of 127 Ostyaks; see 
hia Antropologicheskiya Jzsiedovanya Inorodtsev Syevyero- 
Zapadnoi Sibiri. 


These fights are vividly described in the old 
heroic epos of the Ostyaks, which has been speci- 
ally studied by I. Patkanoff. Neither the Samoyeds 
nor the Ostyaks were exterminated as a result of 
the fighting. Some of the latter, such as the 
Narimsk Ostyaks, were merged into the Samoyed 
tribes, but the nucleus of the Ostyak nation still 
exists on the same lands as they have occupied for 
many centuries, and they still number about 17,221, 
while of the Voguls there are only 6500. 

The heroic epos, Tarnyn-ara [ara, ‘ song ’ ; Tarn, 
Taran, Tarin, an evil anthropomorphic power, 
bringing war, sickness, etc.), does not mention any 
liglii- iMih the Tatars, who subdued the whole 
\ alley oi the Irtysh not earlier than the end of the 
14th and the beginning of the 15th centuiy. Nor 
does this epos mention the fights with the powder 
who succeeded the Tatars in subduing the Ostyaks, 
namely the Muscovites. While the Ostyaks had 
already had to fight with the Novgorodians in the 
11 th cent., -when the latter took possession of the 
White Sea, and made military expeditions against 
the Ugra, they were not conquered, and paid taxes 
only when these were exacted at the point of the 
Novgorodian sword, but in 1581 the Ugra did 
succumb to the Muscovites, and in 1586 the first 
Bussian ostrog, or Cossack settlement, was built 
at the mouth of the Irtysh on pure Ostyak land. 
It was only after a long and hard struggle, how- 
ever, and not until 41 Ostyak villages had been 
destroyed, that the Russians conquered them ; 
later the Ostyaks helped the Russians in conquer- 
ing other native tribes. 

The Ostyaks live in three groups : the northoin 
Ostyaks, in the noithern Befezov^k District ; the 
eastern Ostyaks, along the Surgut and the Vasugan 
as far as its tributary the Chayanka; and the 
south-western or Irtysh Ostyaks, in the northern 
part of the Tobolsk District, along the Ob, the 
Irtysh, and the Konda. The Surgut is said to be 
the purest of the Ostyak dialects. 

2 . Material culture. — The Tarnyn-ara gives the 
following picture of Ostyak life in pre-Tatar times. 
While their general material welfare has changed 
for the worse since then, yet the northern and 
eastern Ostyaks have not changed much in their 
material culture. The south-western Ostyaks are 
the most aflected by Russian colonization, and in 
some places they give up their nomadic life, though 
they remain seasonal nomads ; they live in their 
wooden huts for the fishing season, and often for 
the hunting season as well. Very few of them 
take up agriculture. Syphilis and other diseases, 
and the abuse of vodka, are most prevalent among 
these Ostyaks. 

The northern and eastern Ostyaks are wanderers, living in 
reindeer-skin tents, and occasionally in half-underground log- 
huts covered with snow Tfaeir summer tents and domestic 
utensils are made of birch-bark Their occupations are hunting, 
reindeer-breeding, and fishing , the\ also fish through the ice 
In summer they eat raw fresh fish, in winter frozen fish. The 
bowels, heart, and liver of reindeer are eaten raw, still warm, 
after the killing of the reindeer , the rest of the meat is usually 
cooked. The sledges are made of driftwood, and joined by being 
sewn with skin thongs : the runners for winter are covered 
with reindeer-skm. The winter dress is mode of reindeer-skin, 
or birds’ skin, ornamented with furs of other animals ; the 
summer dress is often of nalim (fish>slnn, or woven by women 
from the nettle plant (Uritca). The same matenal is 'used for 
mosquito nets. The Russian cotton shirt is very little known 
among the northern Ostj'aks, but the south-western Ostyaks 
use more and more European cloth. 

3 . Social customs. — In the north the old custom 
of burying the dead in a canoe is still in practice. 
All the belongings of the dead man are laid in the 

g rave. To show their sorrow, the relatives tear 
air from their heads and throw it on the body ; 
this will help the soul-life of the dead. Those in 
mourning go a couple of days with unwashed body 
and unkempt hair. The widow makes a wooden 
doll representing her husband, dresses it in his 
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clothes, and treats it as her husband for a year j 
then she buries it also. 

A woman j ust before her confinement is separated 
from society, and lives for three weeks in a special 
tent which no man is allowed to enter. After her 
seclusion she is purified by jumping three times 
through the fire. 

In olden days the Ostyaks used to tatu their 
bodies with red ochre or soot, with which they 
coloured their dress and even ‘signed’ Russian 
official papers. At the present day their ‘sig- 
nature,’ like that of the other northern Siberians, 
is a drawing of a bow and arrow. 

When a girl marries, a bride-price (kalym) is 
paid, and only when the whole of this has been 
received is the girl allowed to be taken by the 
bridegroom. When visiting his betrothed, the 
young man has to enter the tent with his face 
turned away, lest he should show his face to his 
parents-in-law, towards whom he has to observe 
various prohibitive restrictions (e.g., he must avoid 
meeting his mother-in-law). The bride has to 
observe the same restrictions towards the bride- 
groom’s family until her first child is born. Clan 
exogamy was until recently strictly kept, even 
though the clan was composed of people who were 
not blood-relations. Now that the south-western 
and many of the northern Ostyaks are nominal 
Christians, the marriage ceremonies are a com- 
bination of Christian and shamanist rites. 

In comparison with the old war epic, Tarnyn- 
ara^ the language of which is known to very few 
Ostyaks of to-day, the modern songs and tales 
seem very poor. Yet even now, especially under 
the influence of vodka, or of a particular kind of 
fungus, of which they eat seven, fourteen, or even 
twenty-one at once, in order to become intoxicated, 
the Ostyaks sing to the accompaniment of the 
‘swan’ (Russian Uhied, Ostyak toron-iix)^ or of 
the domhra (Russ.; Ostyak nares4ix). The latter 
is said by the Ostyaks to be their original instru- 
ment, and indeed the five reindeer-sinew strings of 
the nares-iix correspond to the five notes of the 
Tarnyn-ara melody. The Ostyaks of Konda call 
the toron4ix ‘ Ob music,’ and say that this instru- 
ment, in the form of a swan, and with nine metal 
strings, came to them from certain of their Ob 
neighbours. 

At the time of the Tamyn-ara the Ostyaks were 
composed of many small sovereignties, each with 
a chief, living in a settlement, village, or perhaps 
small town. They were all united into a con- 
federacy, with a chief (yor, wr, urt) over all the 
other chiefs. His subjects were known as mygdat- 
yahsy ‘ earth-people,’ for they lived in half -under- 
ground dwellings ; there were also slaves — tey-ort, 

* man-slave,’ and tey-ney or ort-ney, ‘ woman-slave.’ 
The chief was identified with the hero (uri). 

Their legends say that after the Russian con- 
quests the Ostyak heroes were taken by the gods 
up to the sky, and there they live as holy men ; 
the Ostyaks bring sacrifices to them even now. I 

4. Religion. — (a) Gods and spirits. — Many of the ^ 
Ostyaks have since 1715 belonged officially to the 
Russian Orthodox Church, but this has not in- 
fluenced their shamanist beliefs and practices to 
any great extent, and in the Berezov and Taz Dis- 
tricts they are even officially still classed as pagan. 

The dualistic division of gods and spirits is very 
strongly marked. The chief gods are represented 
by anthropomorphic figures, 01 sometimes by stones 
of peculiar shape. These are seldom kept in their 
tents; there are special places for them, usually 
among the hills and mountains. Near these sanc- 
tuaries there is usually a shaman (medicine-man), 
who looks after the image of the god, whose special 
protection he enjoys while he is performing his 
shamanistic ceremonies. All the propitiatory cere- 
voL. IX.— -37 


monies take the form of sacrifices to the gods, 
either of objects, especially of dresses, wffiich are 
put on the figure one on the top of another, or 
sometimes of blood-sacrifices, consisting in the 
killing of animals and the smearing of the lips of 
the fi^re with their blood. Each god has his 
special sphere of influence. 

There are three great gods common to all the 
Ostyaks — Yeman’ gnyem, called by some Yega-tei- 
igenen, ‘ the old man from the mouth of the Ob ' ; 
the goose-god ; and the god of the Konda. 

The desciiptions of ‘ th^e old man from the mouth 
of the Ob ’ are somewhat confused. Sometimes he 
is the god of all fish (according to the Ostyaks, all 
the fish in creation live in the Oh and its tribu- 
taries) ; every season the first catch of fish is sacri- 
ficed to him, and many other sacrifices of animals 
or various objects are placed on the spot where he 
lives, the cape at the mouth of the Ob which bears 
his name, in order to secure good weather and 
divert unfavourable winds. The god of river- 
fertility, he also shows the way to travellers in 
winter, for he keeps files burning [aurora borealis) 
during the winter darkness. He does not, how- 
ever, always inhabit the mouth of the Ob ; every 
alternate three years he spends at the mouth of 
the Irtysh. Thus it seems that the Ostyaks, by 
moving him from place to place, hope to secure his 
patronage for both rivers. His figure is made of 
driftwood, with eyes of glass and toeast of plated 
gold. He also has small metal horns. His first 
garment is of ‘ worms’ skin,’ above which he wears 
a large number of difterent dresses which have 
been offered to him as sacrifices. One detail 
suggests that this old man of the mouth of the 
Ob and the Irtysh may he derived from the hero 
who once lived among the Ostyaks, and whose 
deeds are recorded in their songs — he is always 
represented with a how and arrows and a shield. 
The chief good god of the Voguls, Kors-Torum, 
and his son Yanykh-Torum, are never represented 
with weapons. Nobody may hunt or shoot near 
the place where the image of Yeman’ gnyem is 
kept, or take water from the river near by, or 
pitch a tent in the neighbourhood, except the 
shaman who looks after the god. 

The goose-god is the protector of aR birds— ie. 
the birds of the river Ob, His figure resembles a 
goose, and is made of cop^r and clothed with 
many sacrificial garments. He lives in the Byelo- 
f gorsk hills near tne Ob, and the shaman who looks 
after him also looks after the nest in which he 
lives, made of pieces of skin, fur, and cloth. 

About the god of the Konda we know very little. 
The chief destructive god is Tarn, god of war, 
sickness, had weather, and everything destructive 
to life. This god is usually represented as a 
female; her full name is Ey-vet’ne kimtaran, 
‘double Tarn with one face.’ She is also the 
ersonification of flames of fire. Of a man who 
as experienced great hardships the Ostyaks say 
that he has ‘ seen the face of Tarn.’ 

In the northern part of the mouth of the Ob, to 
the north of the abode of the good god, the pro- 
tector of Ob, lives a dark under-world spirit some- 
times called by the Yogul name Kul Odyr. The 
dark spirits dependent on him are known a>&menkva 
(Voguf). 

Some of the heroes of the old Ostyak folk-songs 
are believed to have gone, after their death, to the 
sky, and to live there in the form of iron wolves 
[kart yevra)^ and, since the Ostyaks no longer 
make war for themselves, these heroes are now 
imagined as destroying the enemies of the Russians, 
the allies of the Ostyaks. 

Besides these great gods, each Ostyak tent has 
a lesser family-god. Mystical properties are pos- 
sessed by the swan and the goose among birds and 
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by the bear among animals, but by none more 

S *nently than the bear. After a bear has been 
, his body is placed on the ground and the 
people dance ronnd it, saying r 
* We did not want to kill you, we are not to be blamed. The 
Russians have beaten the iron for the arrow-heads and the wing 
of the arrow we received from Eagle Father.’ 

(b) The souL — The Ostyaks believe that man is 
composed of the body, its shadow, and its soul. 
After death the soul, with the characteristic in- 
dividuality of the man, is rehom in some baby of 
the same clan, while the shadow goes to the under 
world, and there lives another life simDar to the 
life that it lived on the earth. 

(c) Shamanism , — The office of shaman is not 
necessarily hereditary. The shaman chooses a 
successor, male or female. When the spirits pass 
into the newly-chosen shaman, he has to suffer 
both physically and mentally. He is recognized 
as a shaman when he knows how to deal with the 
dark spirits. The shaman’s costume is very similar 
to that of the Samoyedic shaman, and is made of 
reindeer-hide with many metallic jingles. At one 
point in his incantations the shaman must have 
his face coveied with a piece of cloth. The drums 
of the Ostyak shamans differ fioni the type used 
by the other natives along the Yenisei m being 
round instead of oval. 

II. Ostyaks of the Yenisei or Yeniseians. 
~i. Ethnology. — Accordii^ to Castren,^ the Yen- 
iseians belong to the Indo-Chinese linguistic group, 
and their only relatives in Siberia were the not 
long extinct Arine, Kotte, and Assane. In physical 
type the Ostyaks of the Yenisei diifer from their 
neighbours in the fact that none of the latter, 
namely the Tnngusea, Ugrian Ostyaks, Samoyeds, 
and Yakuts, are so decadent or have such mixed 
blood in their veins, so that the latter tribes have 
a more characteristic racial type. 

The Ostyaks of the Yenisei were from the 7th 
cent, under Turkic and Uigur influence ; then came 
the Mongols in the 13fch cent., while, since the 
beginning of the 17th, Russian influence has over- 
ridden all others. Hence it is no wonder that their 
present physical type is different from what it was 
in pre-Turkic times. It is supposed, though not 
proved, that they are descendants of the oldTOinlin 
(Ting-ling) people who, together with the Usuni 
and the Khakas (Kirghiz), weie, according to the 
Chinese annals (Radloff,^ Bichurin®), of fair com- 
plexion, fair hair, and blue eyes. Of these three 
peoples we can trace so far only the Khakas, who 
in the 7th cent, took the name of Kirghiz, and 
came under the domination of the Turkic tribe 
Tiukiu {called by the Chinese Tchili, Dili, or Tele), 
whose langmge and script they adopted on the 
pisanitsy (pietographs), and later of the northern 
Uigur (called by the Chinese Kao-tche). In 870 
the Khakas were strong enough to subdue the 
Uigur, but in the 13th cent, they could not stand 
against the Mongols. Yet the latter did not 
subdue them for any length of time, and, after 
fighting for about a quarter of a century against 
the Russians, whose conquests they could not 
check, most of them migrated to the other side of 
the Sayan mountains to the stapes of S. Mongolia. 
The rest were merged in the Turkic and Mongolic 
people of the Minusinsk country. 

All thus h£i8 been traced partly frcnai Chineae annals and partly 
from the old Khakas pCsaruUy from the Orkhon valley and the 
Minusinsk country, which have been deciphered by V. Thomsen 
and Eadloff.^ It may be supposed that the Dirilin tribe was 
similar to that of the Khakas-Eirghiz, but the Knk between I 
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*crmtions de I’Orkhon,' M^mioires de la Soc, Ftnuo-Ougrienne, 
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them is missing. One of the dans of the Kyzyl ‘ Tatars ' — Shin 
—IS said to be of Yenisei-Ostyak origin. 

The present Yeniseians have lighter hair than 
the dark brown or black hair of the Samoyeds, 
Ugrian Ostyaks, and Tunguses, and blue eyes are 
also found ; but this must rather be ascribed to an 
admixture of Russian blood. The name by which 
they call themselves, according to Novicki,^ is 
Tindi^et, according to Castr6n,^ Kanasket (derived 
probably either from the river Kan or from the 
river IJlukan), while V. I. Anuchin,® with whom 
the present writer’s own observation agrees, says 
that they use for themselves the name Din ( ‘ people’). 
According to Radloff,^ the still existing tribe of 
Koibal, living on the right side of the middle 
Abakan, or the greater part of them, are of Yen- 
iseian (Yenisei-Ostyak) origin, while Kai Donner,® 
the student of the Samoyedic and Finnic languages* 
believes them to be Tatarized Samoyeds, who one 
hundred years ago spoke Samoyedic, like the nearly 
extinct Kaiiiashints (Kamajenii), a few of whom 
still live in the Kansk District. 

2. Material and social culture. — ^All the Ostyaks 
of the Yenisei live along the rivers, grouped into 
seven clans of unequal size, and are fishermen, 
usually working for one of the Russian traders. 
Their hunting and trapping also are limited to the 
area in the neighbourhood of the river. A small 
number of them possess reindeer, and consequently 
lead a really nomadic life ; others have adopted a 
more settled mode of life, never, however, living 
long in one place. Demoralized, weak, unhealthy, 
fond of alconol and tobacco, like all the natives, 
they are yet kind-hearted, and, as a rule, honest ; 
they are, on the whole, the most hopelessly de- 
generate of all the tribes of the Yenisei region. 

In their social life they have preserved very few 
of their old customs connected with birth, death, 
or marriage, although one of the old customs still 
enforced is that of avoidance of father- and mother- 
in-law. In their religion, on the other hand, 
although they are all officially reckoned as 
members of the Russian Orthodox Church, they 
have remained comparatively faithful to their old 
traditions. 

3. Religion. — The gods of the Yeniseians may 
be grouped in two classes. 

{a) The benevolent gods. — The highest kind god 
is Ess, whose duties are somewhat vaguely de- 
scribed, as is the people’s relation to him. No one 
ever saw him, for he lives above the seventh sky. 
He does not take part in human affairs ; only once 
a year, on the longest day of spring, he makes a 
review of the earth and the stars. The people 
celebrate this day with feasting, during which 
women dance an erotic dance. This celebration 
has no direct connexion with Ess as an anthropo- 
morphic god, hut, since the sky is also called Ess, 
it may he a ceremony connected with sky- worship, 
on his special day of the year. 

Next to Ess they put Tomam {am^ ‘mother’). 
She lives among the rocks of the far south, and is 
very beautiful and kind. Every spring she ascends 
a high rock on the coast of the Yenisei and shakes 
her hands over the river ; from her sleeves fall 
downy feathers, which change, while floating to 
the river, into geese, swans, and ducks; tliesefly 
northwards to wie Yeniseians. She is the personi- 
fication of the warm and fertile south. 

Besides these two most important, there are 
some other less important deities. Such are the 
eshgns^ the servants of Ess ; in winter they keep a 
fire burning in the sky {aurora borealis) ^ to see by 
its light what the bad goddess Khosadam is doing 
in her dark northern region. Some of the mythical 

1 P. 7. 2 n, 2S1. 

3 Ochorh shamanstva. u Ymimyskikh OUyaJtov^ p. 87. 

^ Am Sibirient L 209. 

5 In a priraljef communicatioii to the writer. 
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persons, such as Alba, the hero defender of the 
country, who had to struggle with Khosadam for 
the sake of his nation, rise also to the dignity of 
deities who live in the three skies nearest to the 
earth. Alba is expected to return to the earth 
when the Yeniseians need him very much. 

The other mythical person who is wordiiipped is 
Dokh, the greatest shaman of all time, and the 
law- maker. ‘So said Dokh,’ is the usual end of 
songs, legends, and proverbs. Dokh cannot leturn 
to the earth till his ulmi^ the most important of 
his souls, is freed from the power of Khosadam by 
the hero Alba.^ 

(6) Malevolent powers . — The Yeniseians are, on 
the whole, more occupied with struggles against 
bad powers than with the worship of good ones. 
Chief of these bad spirits is Khosadam, who was 
once the wife of Ess, but left him, together with 
her servants, and went to live with the moon, Khyp 
(f.e. ‘grandfather’). Ess punished her by throw- 
ing her down to the earth, where she now symbol- 
izes cold, darkness, sterility, disease — everything 
bad that can happen to men. To punish the 
moon, Ess made him serve man, for whom he 
divides the time and also foretells the weather. 
Khosadam is personified as having decaying eyes, 
dishevelled hair, and animal paws ; her servants, 
kyns or selkyns, are black birds with hooked beaks. 
Khosadam once lived in the southern Yenisei, but 
was driven to the north by the hero Alba, since 
her presence distui’bed the peace of the Yeniseians. 
As the Yeniseians advanced northwards, pushed by 
some ‘people from the mountains,’ iUba drove 
Khosadam still further north to the ‘ dead island,’ 
where no one can touch her ; ‘ even a Russian 
cannot thaw her ice.’^ No animals except fishes 
(which have no soul) are at her disposal. 

Less evil but still mischievous is Dototam, who 
owns the mountains. In spite of the ending of the 
name, Dototam is a masculine being, personified 
by night-birds, who frighten people with their 
screaming, and have the bat as their best friend. 
As long as men do not look for his home Dototam 
is not harmful. 

According to V, I. Anuchin, ^ the Ostyaks of the 
Yenisei believe also in spirits of the forest, and of 
water, and in the daughters of the latter ,* the 
conceptions of all these resemble the Russian con- 
ceptions of the owners of forest and w^ater. These 
spirits were sent down to earth at the same time 
as Khosadam. Lityss, the spirit of the forest, has 
fur like a bear, and leaves tracks like a reindeer. 

In every tent there is also the spirit protector of 
the household {alalt), who looks after the people at 
night when they are asleep. This alalt is friendly, 
brS there are also aZalt of wind, and of mice, who 
are harmful.. As protection against these their 
figures are carved and thrown into the river. 

(c) Tke soul. — Every man, according to the 
philosophy of the Yeniseians, has seven souls. All 
animals except fishes have one soul, and the bear 
has two, one an animal soul {kontol)^ the other the 
soul life possessed by men also {ulvei). Man gets 
most of his souls from his mother, who again 
acquires them in the course of eating plants and 
animals before the child is hoin. His chief soul, 
viLveiy he gets from outside after he is bomu The 
uSvei is personified as a minute man, and its 

E ' ire is always represented on, a shaman’'s coat. 
% souls are situated in his head and heart, hut 
is outside the man, though near him. 
Whesrr the ulvei is sick, Ms condition reflects on the 
man, and the shaman has to find and cure the 
uiveiy asd occasionally to fight to free it from 
the power of the bad spirits. 

Deatli . — ^Whea Khosadam eats the ulvei, the 
man dies. But Alba often appears and frightens 
1 V. I. AruTclitiH, p. 7. » lb. p. 5. p. & 


Khosadam so much that her bowels are relaxed 
and all the souls are set free. A good shaman can 
achieve the same result. The souls are immortal. 
In olden days man also was immortal. It is owing 
to the dog that people die now. 

‘Long ago vrhen the first old man died, people vere weeping, 
so Ess sent to them a dog with the niessage that they must not 
be afraid, but must wrap the old man up in grass and put turn 
up m a tree. But the dog cheated them, and told i-hcm to b I’-y 
the dead man in the ground. Since then all I'.eri ri’i', and the 
dog was punished by being left to live on the eaith and eat 
human excrement ’ i (this is the habit of dogs in the north). 

After the death of the man his souls go one after 
another to the seven underground caves, where 
are neither sun nor stars, and where in a river a 
special kind of fish lives, hut where only one land- 
animal, the mammoth, lives. From there the 
souls return to the earth, entering animals or 
plants before returning to man. The tilvei^ how- 
ever, can go only to the bear. When the bear feels 
the moment of death approaching, he goes to his 
cousin, man, and asks him to free the ulvei. The 
man kills the bear, and then makes a little image 
of the man-bear which he places on some tree. By 
this act the soul of the bear is freed. 

(e) Burial — At the present time the Ostyaks of 
the Yenisei bury their dead in accordance \nth the 
Russian Church regulations; i.e.y they dig the 
grave in the earth, and cany the dead man in 
a sleigh or in a canoe with his head turned to 
the front. But in olden days they used to cut a 
piece out of a tree, lay their dead in the cavity, 
and then force the piece hack into its original 
position. 

(/) Aninial‘Worsh%p, — Although the Ostyaks of 
the Yenisei live almost exclusively on fish, there is 
no rdle for fish, as there is none for insects, in their 
shamanistic conceptions. Of trees the birch is 
connected with sltamanism, of flowers the red lily, 
concerning the origin of which there is the legend 
that it is a drop of the blood of the hero Alba, shed 
when he was coming from the north after a severe 
fight wuth Khosadam. Although there are no 
reptiles noith of the Middle Tunguska, the serpent 
{tikh)y which is the servant of Khosadam, is very 
often represented. The hat and the mole {lya) are 
also symbols of black magic. The eagle, the 
diver, the swan, the bear, the reindeer, and the red 
squirrel are symbols of white magic. 

ig) Idea of the universe. — To the Ostyaks of the 
Yenisei the eai'th is flat, surrounded by seven seas ; 
above it there are seven skies, and beneath seven 
underground worlds. All these have to be repre- 
sented on the shaman’s drum. Each of the skies 
has a fire burning — the sun — and also the moon. 
The Bear constellation is called Kay, i.e. ‘elk.’ 
The four stars of the constellation are the feet of 
the elk, the other three stars represent the hunters. 
The first star represents the Tunguses, the second 
the Ostyaks ot the Yenisei, and the third the 
Russians. By means of this constellation the 
Ostyaks of the Yenisei divide the seasons of 
the year. Orion is called Seld, and is said to be 
the head of a reindeer which belonged to the hero 
Alba. Fire is still respected,, though no longer 
worshipped ; no dirt must he thrown into the fire, 
nor must it be touched with a knife. 

(A) The shaman. — ^There may be distinguished 
two kinds of shamans, dark and light, the latter 
being the more numerous. The dark medicine- 
man,, or woman, is called nikkory or banokety ‘man 
from the ground.’ The smith also is supposed t© 
have a certain amount of supernatural black power. 
In the tent of the black shaman skins of the mole 
or the bat are always to be found Mmging from 
the tent-pole. These people shamanize only during 
the dark nights. They can send a man a disease, 
but they can also, as well as the white shaman, 
I V, r, Anuehitti p, W. 
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cure it, and foretell the future ; hut, while perform- 
ing their magic ceremonies, they would address 
Khosadam as their mistress. Not very much is 
known about the way in which they are prepared 
for their office. The white shaman, or senin 
(feminine semm), receives the shamanistic power 
from father or mother. When they start their 
period of preparation, they are called dadii, 

‘ chosen.’ During the first year the shaman is 
called hhyny-smin^ ‘little shaman.’ ^ For this 
period he possesses only the drum-stick as the 
instrument used during incantations. The next 
year he is called senin^ and is given the ceremonial 
head-band and apron, and a new drum-stick. 
Later a drum is made for him. Most of the 
shamans are senin till the end of their lives ; only 
exceptional shamans, who are now dying out, are 
ka-senin^ and possess two drums. 

The full shamanistic costume consists of boots, apron, a head- 
band or a crown, coat, gloves, drum with drum-stick, and staff, 
all of them prepared by other people, not by the shaman him- 
self, and ornamented with symbolic figures 

The first symbol of the shaman's dignity, and one of the 
most important, is the drum-stick, called khat-buU, ‘ the feet of 
the drum,’ or donamas-bvXl, ‘the third leg.’ Sometimes the 
Yeniseian shamans compare the drum-stick to a whip, and use 
it as such when riding on their imaginary travels. Sometimes 
it is used as well as the shaman’s staff to fight the spirits with. 
The drum-stick is used not only for striking the drum, but also 
for foretelling the future, for which purpose the shaman’s staff 
or the domc'itio god, or alalt, is also used. The drum-stick is 
V '"od *CT our.iig SIC . t -s. by rubbing it over the part affected. 
One side of it is covered with fur, the other is divided into black 
bide (ihe earth) and red side (the sky), and on the margm of the 
tw 0 IS a metal figure of a snake 

The head-band or crown, both called sendady, the apron 
the coat (lat or yelen% as well as the boots and garters, 
have as one of the necessary ornaments figures of people and of 
the male and female sexual organs separately (hyss and luss) 
The crown is made of a fe'^^ plates of iron, a circular knife pio- 
jects from the front of it, and reindeer horns from the top of it 
The latter, which symbolize the speed with which the shamans 
move on their imagmary journeys, are to be seen also on 
the shaman’s coat The knife helps the shaman to cut his way 
through the clouds. The figures on the apron represent din, 

‘ people,’ whether in human form or only the sexual organs of 
both'sexes ; others are heroes and good spirits. In the middle 
of the apron there is a face of Bokh, the traditional great 
shaman, and above him two representations of the sun and 
moon. On the shaman’s boots there are drawings of trees and 
stars just under the knee, showmg how high the shaman can 
rise, leaving the stars on a level with his knees As a symbol of 
the steadiness of the shaman's legs, long irons hang on the 
boots in the form of bears' and human bones And, to strengthen 
hf*. lejT- =rt’r t^rse figures, while being made, are kept for 
a long i me in a liqmd. Then the shaman can easily walk 

in the stony underground mountains. The spirit of the wind is 
represented by a human figure, to symbolize the speed of the 
shaman’s movements, and the image of an eagle’s claw' helps 
him to catch and destroy the e\ il spirits 

The drum (kJiass or Ulasn) is round m form, and on the upper 
side, w’hich is co^ered w-ith reindeer-hide, sj mbohe pictures are 
painted in red ochre, expressing the idea of the universe of this 
people. In the middle there is a picture of a shaman, the sun, ' 
and the moon, and from the shaman’s head fi^ e rajs branch out, i 
on each of which a h’rd is sitting. This signifies ‘the shaman’s j 
thoughts, winging their way forth with the speed of a bird’s 
flight. Round these pictures there are dots indicating the seven 
seas, and on the lower part of the drum there is a prominent 
yortion of the surface without figures This indicates the hole 
in the earth, bandahan, through wliich the shaman communi- 
cates with the underground woild. On the inner side of the 
drum metallic jingles represent the bpLrits which serve the 
shaman during his incantations Every time the shaman 
receives a new drum the number of spirit symbols increases. 
The five iron bars across the drum, from which the images of 
the spirits are hung, are called uunsin, ‘ a place to sit on,’ and 
the wooden handle of the drum, which is found on the inner 
side, in the middle, is protected by an iron bracelet called 
khynsin, to prevent the shaman’s hand from coming into contact 
with the powerful spuits. To the wooden bar on both sides of 
the handle several metal figures of birds are attached ; these 
are, first, the two-headed eagle (dokhdady) who taught the first 
shaman, Dokh, his shamanistic art ; second, the swan, called 
‘white bird of the goddess Tomantikh,’ who is at the service of 
Ess ; the remaining three birds represent divers (pit), who are 
sent by the shaman as messengers to Khosadam. That is why 
the dner’s ory is so plaintive, and why the divers come m such 
numbers when they hear the shamanistic ceremonies being per- 
formed. (The divers generally follow any human gathering, in 
expectation of the remnants of food that will be thrown away.) 
On the inner side of the drum frame more pictures are paint^, 
of men, dogs, or reindeer, a chum (tent), and sundry domestic 
Utensils. 

It is considered a very bad omen for the shaman if the cover 


of the drum breaks during the ceremony : in ancient times the 
shaman had to be killed after such an occurrence , now he is 
supposed to lose his shamanistic power. After the shaman’s 
death it is obligatory to make a hole in the cover of the drum 

Upon the shaman’s staff (tanks) seven human faces are carved , 
sometimes the lower part of the stick has the shape of two feet 
The shaman uses his staff while shamanizing, and, if he has no 
access to a drum, he can even shamanize with the staff and the 
drum-stick. The shaman's staff is made of iron, and, when iron 
IS lacking, of wood. It is broken at his death and the uppei 
part of it is placed upon his grave. 

The shaman’s coat, made out of reindeer-skin with the hair 
cut short, has a triangular form roughly resembling a bird’s 
wing, and is open at the front. Only a great shaman has a coat, 
and he then usually has also an assistant. The symbolic figiiies 
on the coat are very much the same as on the apron, and as a 
matter of fact it is very seldom that both are used, and the 
apron is more frequently met with than the coat, since the 
coats have generally been confiscated by the Russian Orthodox 
priO«ts One of the mo«^ prominent figures is the eagle, ha% in^ 
ro ind h.s n H* c a onclcrcpn -cntii gib-. -rrpriK The serpent 
lie of ir ‘0 Ivi'l ‘-o.r.L'-. anrl r- tjiC s’-iaman must not 

addresstnese bad spirits directly, he ‘ !j *■ 
who asks the advice of the serpent. 1* ‘ - ; 

r ■ r.ara ” "fr=''' A t.* ■ i - . i- * » - ■' - 

1 f.‘ , 4 f. - . ‘ • I ! * b the seven seas. Another 

disk represents the Milky Way, called by the Yeniseians ‘Alba’s 
Way,’ after their hero Yet another disk represents the Bear 
constellation, called by the Yemseians the ‘ Elk.’ There is one 
representation of the shaman’s sun, which assists him when he 
wanders m the underground regions, and another of our sun. 
At the tail of the coat hangs a little human figure which is the 
ulvei, the chief soul of the shaman It is considered very 
unlucky to lose this figure. On both sides of the coat there are 
n:-''’’"’ str'‘ 7 '- called ‘ribs.’ After the shaman’s death the 
! . ’ pu*-' - f » ' c coat are kept by his successor, while the 

coat itself is hung on a pole at his grave. 

The actual shamanistic performances are very- 
similar in type among all the natives of N. Siberia 
(the Ostyaks of N. Siberia include the Ugrian Ost- 
yaks and the Ostyaks of the Yenisei), and anyone 
who has once seen a shamanistic ceremony and re- 
ceived an explanation of it can follow quite easily the 
ceremonies of a totally different tribe, even though 
ignorant of their language. With some varia- 
tion and addition, there are several chief points 
which appear in all the ceremonies ; the wander- 
ing of the shaman to the upper and lower worlds, 
his struggle or merely argument with the spirits 
upon whom the fate of the man for -whom the cere- 
monies are being performed depends, the return of 
the shaman, and the communication to the man of 
the result of his interview with the spirits, some- 
times also the foretelling of the future of various 
people present at the ceremony. 

Litbraturb.— i. XTqrian OSTYAES.-^Hi, A. AbramofiT, 
* Opisanye Bierozovskago Kraya,’ Bull. Imperial Geographical 
Society (Russ ), xii. [1867] 327-415 ; F. Bielyavski, Poyesdka 
h Ledoviiomu Moryu (Russ.), Moscow, 1833 ; M. A, Castr^n, 
jS^ordvsehe Reisen und Forschungen, Petrograd, 1853 ; J. E. 
Fischer, Sibvnsche Gesek. von der Entdeckunq Sibiriene avf 
die Eroberung dieses Landes diirch dierusnschen Waffen, do. 
1768; K. N A Kostroff, Xarymskie Ostyaki (Russ.), Tomsk, 
1867; N. V Latkiii, ‘ Yoii'-pjb.caj.i Ouhernya’ (Bull. Siberian 
Sect. Imp. Geogr. Soc. 1865), Petrograd, 1892 ; V. Lyadoff, 
*Moye poslednieye putyeshestvie po msovyu Obi’ (Russ.), 
JSovoye Vremya, do 1894 ; Gregori Novicki, Krathoye opisanye 
o narodie ostyatskom (Russ.), do. 1717, ed. V. N. Malnoff, do. 
1884 ; S. K. PatkanofF, Starodavnaya jUii ostyakoff(R\iB&.), do. 
1891 ; I. S. PolyakofF, Pisma i otchoty o putyeshestvii v dolinu 
reki Obi (Russ ), do. 1877 ; W. RadlofiT, Aus Sibirien, Leipzig, 
1884, Die altturkiscken Inschnften der Mongolei, Petrograd, 
1894 ; S. Rudyenko, Antropologicheskiya Izsledovanya Inor- 
odtsev Syevyero-Zapadnoi Sibiri, do. 1914 ; S. Shirokogorov, 
Zadacht Antropoloqii v Sibiri, do. 1915 ; P. J. Strahlenberg, 
Das nord- und ostliche Teil von Europa und Asien, Stockholm, 
1730 ; P. Infantyeff, Putyeshestvie v stranu Yogulov (Buss.), 
Petrograd, 1910; A. I. Yakobii, Ostyaki Sievemoy chasti 
Tdbolskoi gubemii (Russ.), Tobolsk, 1896 ; Zayesjii, Bierega 
Obi iikh ibitatieli (Russ ), do. 1858. 

ii Ostyaks of Yenisei. — V . I . Anuchin, Ochork aha- 
manstva u Yenisseyskikh Ostydkov (Russ.), Petrograd, 1914; 
J. Bichurin, Sobranye svyedenii o narodakh dbitayushehikh v 
Srednyei Asii (Russ.), do. 1861 ; Castrdn, Nordische Reisen 
und Forschungen ; Fischer, Sibirische Geschichte ; N. Gond- 
atti, jSIfidy yazyehestva u inorodtsev Syevyero-Zapadnoy Sibirii 
(Russ.), Moscow, 1888; Kostroff, ‘Ochorki Turukhanskavo 
Krava,’ Bull. Siberian Sect. Imp. Geogr. Soc. iv. pt, i. [1867] 118- 
121; M Krivoshapkine, * Oh Ostyakakh, Tungusakh iprochiikh 
inorodtsakh,’ ib. vi. pt. i. [1863] 39-86, Yeniseyskii Okrug i yevo 
jisn (Russ.), Petrograd, 1865 ; Latkin, ‘TeniseyskayaGubernya’; 
A. Mordvinoff, ‘Inorodtsy, Obitayushchie v Turukhanskom 
kraye,’ Bull. Imp. Geogr. Soc xxviii pt ii. [1860] ; V . V . Pere- 
dolski, Po Yeniseyu (Russ), Petrograd, 1908; I . Pyestoff, 
Zapiski oh Yeniseyskoi Gubemii (Russ.), Moscow, 18^; W. 
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Mongolei ; A P. Stepanoff, Yeniseyskaya Gubemya (Russ ), 
Petr^rad, 1836 ; Strahlenberg:, Das nord- und ostliche Teil 
'■'’n P ‘'K7 If"'' .\fien ; P I. Tretyakoff, Turukkanshvi Krai 
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OUDH.— See United Provinces. 

OUT-CASTES (Indian). — i. The out-castes 
of the early Hindu period.—Caste, m the form 
which it exhibits at present, is an institution of 
comparatively recent origin (see art. Caste, vol. 
iii. p. 234 f.). The true out-castes, therefore, as 
we now observe them in India, did not exist in the 
early Hindu period. But, as the Indo- Aryans con- 
solidated their power in N. India, with the growth 
of Brahman ascendancy, the theory of the personal 
purity of the dominant tribes came to be generally 
accepted. It was held that one region should be 
regarded as specially pure. 

* That land created by the gods, which lies between the two 
divine rivers Sarasvati and Drishadvati, the (sages) call Brahma- 
varta. The custom handed down in regular succession (since 
tinie imniou'orial) among the (four chief castes and the 

FMixed (ku- '.) of ihi.t rour.tri , is called the conduct of virtuous 
men ’ {Laws of Manu, u. 17 f. [SBE xxv. (1886) 32]). 

The races residing beyond this sacred pale were 
known to the Hindus by different titles. 

{a) The Mlechchha, — First come the Mlechchha, 
or barbarians. 

‘That land where the black antelope naturally roams, one 
must know to be fit for the performance of sacrifices ; (the 
tract) different from that (is) the country of the Mlechchhas 
(barbarians) * {ih. ii 23) 

There is uncertainty about the modern meaning of 
the word ‘Mlechchha.’ Mann contrasted Ary as 
with Mlechchhas, the latter living in a different 
country and speaking a different language. The 
land of the £ryas was the region between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhya mountains; outside 
this lay the country of the Mlechchha, or bar- 
barians, t.e. mostly the aboriginal races, 

‘ According to this definition, the Deccan was comprised in 
the Mlechchha country, but other writers, such as Va^ish^ha, 
imposed no such limitations. In classical works the natives of 
the west were called Mlechchhas, hut not those to the east or 
north. The Chinese, Burmese and other eastern nations are 
never spoken of as Mlechchhas, hut the Muhammadans are 
often so described In modern Bengali the word “ Mlechchha ” 
18 a term of abuse for those who do not adopt the rules of 
cleanliness (achdra) of the Hindus In other words, it has lost 
its geographical meaning and d’stinguishes Hindus on the basis 
of religious practice. It is still used as a designation for 
foieigners, but there appears to be some difference of opinion 
as to how far it should be applied to such races as the Chinese 
and Japanese On the whole, the general \iew’ appears to be 
that the term is confined to the western nations While inose 
who go to Europe and America are liable to excommunication, 
voyages to China and Japan involve no such penalties’ (Census 
of India, 1911, Bengal Report, L 229 f.). 

It may also be remarked that in the more recent 
law literature the term received a more liberal 
interpretation. It w^as provided that, if a Ksatriya 
or other Hindu king defeated the Mlechchha and 
reduced them to the rank of Chaniiala, that is to 
say, forced them to join the lowest grade of the 
Hmdu social system, that county became fit for 
sacrifice {Mamihkdbshiya^ ii. 23, in lA xli. [1912] 
76). On the whole, the word ‘Mlechchha’ gener- 
ally seems to connote speakers of the western 
languages, like the %apG>v ^apPapoofxhvm of Homer 
{IL ii. 867). 

(b) The Dasyu . — The second class of aliens was 
that of the dark-coloured indigenous races which 
resisted the advance of the Aryans. They were 
known as Dasyu, ‘ destroyers of the good,’ Raksasa, 
orAsura, ‘ demons,’ Anasa, ‘noseless.’ 

‘The black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, 
rude speech, and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under the cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and the obscurity of night, they w’^ould make on the 
encampments of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of them, in the highly figurative language of an imagina- 
tive people, in the first stages of civilisation, as ghosts or 
demons; or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 

ossessed of magical or superhuman powers, or as headed by 

evils’ (J. Muir, Orig. Sanscrit TecctB, li. [18601 409 f.). 


Modern Hindu writers of the S. Indian school, 
who oppose the theory of Aiyan ascendancy, 
regard the contrast between the Arya an(i the 
Dasa, or Dasyu, as a question of cult and not of 
race, Arya meaning a worshipper of Indra anci 
Agni, and Dasa, or Dasyu, either demons opposed 
to Indra or people that worshipped these demons 
(P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in 
the Age of the Mantras, Madras, 1912, p. 11 fl'.), 

(c) The &udra and the Ghanddla , — When we 
come to the period of the law-books, we find that 
the Sudra are subjected to vaiious disabilities, 
and, m particular, are_excluded from the right of 
connubium with the Aryas {Laws of Manu, iii. 
13-19, and passim). Below the 6udra, but holding 
a definite place in the Aryan community, are the 
Chandala, o'Mects of contempt and disgust. Manu 
regards the ChandMa as the oflsprmg of a woman 
of high caste and a Sudra {ih. x. 12, 16). 

‘ A 0hai3(Jala, a village pig, a cock, a dog, a menstruating 
woman, and a eunuch must not look upon the Brahmapas while 
they eat’ (i6 iii. 239). ‘The dwellings of Chandalas and 
Svapachas [‘dog-cooking,’ ‘ dog-feeder ’] shall be outside the 
village, they must be made Apapatras [those who use vessels 
from which no one else will eat], and their wealth (shall be) 
dogs and donkeys. Their dress (shall be) the garments of the 
dead, (they shall eat) their food from broken dishes, black iron 
(shall be) their ornaments, and they must always wander from 
place to place. A man who fulfils a religious duty shall not 
seek intercourse with them ; their transactions (shall be) among 
themselves, and their marriages with their equals. Their food 
shall be given to them by others (than an Aryan giver) in a bi oken 
dish , at night they shall not w alk about in villages and in tow ns. 
By day they may go about for the purpose of their work, dis- 
tinguished by marks at the king’s command, and they shall 
carry out the corpses (of persons) who have no relatives . . . 
By the king’s order they shall always execute the criminals, m 
accordance with the law, and they shall take for themselves 
the clothes, the beds, and the ornaments of (such) criminals ’ 
{lb. X. 51-56). 

2. The modem out-castes.— The modern out- 
castes fall into two classes: (1) the menial, de- 
pressed tribes or castes, who occupy the degraded 
position which Manu assigns to the Chandala, 
such as the Pom, Bhangi, or Chuhra (gg.v.) of 
N. India, or the Pariah (q.v.) of Madras ; and (2) 
those who for some offence against Hindu social 
regulations have been expelled from their tribe or 
caste by the sentence of caste tribunal, known in 
N. India as the council of five members {panchdyat). 
The common phrase for such ex|>ulsion in N. fndia 
is huqqah pdnl band Jcarnd, implying that no 
member of the group -will smoke with him, or take 
water from his hands. In other words, he is boy- 
cotted, no caste-man will hold intercourse with 
him, and — perhaps the most serious of all penalties, 
in a land >vhere the marriage of children is a re- 
li^ous duty— he loses Ms rights of connubium and 
other caste privileges. The offences for which 
this penalty is prescribed vary in difierent parts of 
the country and among different castes anJ tribes, 
but the general system is the same throughout 
India. 

In Bengal a man is permanently expelled from caste for gra'i c 
offences— e.gr., if he knowiriglv and pcr‘''stentl\ partakes oi 
food with, or drinks water from the hand-s of, or smokes With, 
a man of lower caste, or marries a woman ot lower caste and 
refuses to put her away. This extreme penalty has even been 
imposed when a man has married a woman ot his own caste 
Without or against the consent of her relatives. Adulteiy and 
engaging in an occupation which is looked on as degrading are 
sometimes pimi^’^ed in this w'av. Temporary out-ca«<’’’^g i« 
ordered as a i-n’M-ri' cm Kjr ic-s «« iioj' o'U'io* s and ri -"-pec. 
IS frequently 0. ccl ii.il'l h*' ceai- i'.m-c'' fren. a c»'argi. 
of violation of caste usage {Cmsus of India, 1911, Bengal 
Report, 1 . 467, and see also United Provinces and Oudh Report, 
1 . 337 ff , Panjab Report, i. 420 ff., Baroda Report, i. 251ff ). 

3. Restoration to caste privileges. — In the case 
of temporary expulsion, restoration to caste privi- 
leges is secured by aMect submission to the caste 
council and by the infliction of various penalties. 

In Bihar the offender has to undergo prescribed penances, 
such as going on a pilgrimage for an appointed period, bathing 
m the Ganges and swallowing: some of its sand, living on alms 
for a prescribed time, remaining dumb for a certain tune, fasting 
or eating only one meal in the day, sw'allowing a mixture of tlie 
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five products of the cow — cow-dung, cow’s urine, nulk, curds, 
and gM, or clarified butter. Besides these punishments there 
f ro T o' ';*• r- worship 

I'- " ...”1 .. 1,1 I. gift of a 

o . , r . ■ i, c - I’ll ' »■' >*• ' > feeding 

Brahmans and presenting gifts to t’ ■’‘•r. a"d £. *.’n? a dinner to 
the caste-men (fiensvs of India, 1 ' , i. 461) 

In the case of the committal of one of the most serious offences, 
cow-killing, the offender has to measure his length on hands 
and knees along one bank of th C'l ■=. t^'c to the 

sea, and to return m the same '*1 a.^ • ■ c .»'-r‘tr . 

4 . Pollution by the touch of out-castes. — The 
touch or even the shadow of an out-caste falling 
on a man of high caste causes pollution. 

In N. India, when a pom or a Bhangi is called as a witness in 
a court of justice, the spectators draw m their skirts to avoid 
contact with him, and careful Hindus bathe after shaking 
hands with a European. In part® of the Panjab where the 
Hindu element is strong one of the unclean castes is not alloived 
to draw water from a public well used b\ high-casce Hindus- 
In such places Chuhras ai.d Charnars hai e v\ ells of their own. 
In other parts of * ru iiruvi-'ce a Hindu’s wa^cr-ve«i3el 'S suppo-cd 
to be polluted if ai uu' c“f*.=:p happens ro s- ind on the well plat- 
form, or if his U'l' kci lonc 1 '- s’ 11 touc’’!’ig I r e .s’d*"- of the \ell 
{Census of India .jJI, li'p->ri ’ l!lf) Ih'> fee'mg 

is even stronger m Ti‘d a Ti.p N'r ■, .Vl^, er. our-c.i'-ro rrht, 

olhVe a Brahman if *h‘-\ •■‘onie vi't'..'n i n* of n'"' r of 

.Ml ; he i:- ohi gfcii 'o M. 1 , 0 , CO lenoA In- sacred thread, and to 
drnk T I c lie e ir odii 1 -• (i>n 'Icho w ; n ..") of the cow ; when these 
oiii-r.i- ( - aie na-'.iig i-v. '’i-v pm'-c a’ nounce their presence 
by shouting Ie=!t the.v ca* .-r”...*- - Anantha Krishna 

Iyer, jfVic Co'^hin Tinbes y 'i-. 1909,1. 57) The 

approach of an Ulladan within a distance of 64 ft. pollutes Brah- 
mans and other men of high caste ; hence they are forbidden 
to use the public roads or enter bazaars {ib. i. 85). Vallans are 
obliged to announce th&ir presence by shouting, and, if they 
visit a temple, they have to stand at a certain distance from the 
outer w'alls {%h. i. 260). In Bombay the touch or even the 
shadow of a Holeya or Canarese Pariah is thought to defile {BQ 
xxiii. [1884] 214), In Kbandesh a Brahman clerk will not let a 
Mahar touch his cart, nor will he take anything from his hands ; 
if the Mahar presents a paper, he has to throw it on the ^ound ; 
the clerk picks it up, and, when he returns it, he flings it to the 
Mahar, and will not hand it to him {ib xii fl880] 117) 

Even castes of menial status have similar prejudices. The 
Pulayans, themselves a cause ot pollution, have to bathe five 
times and let a drop of blood flow from a finger in order to 
punfy themselves after touching a Pariah, and the Kuric- 
chans, a low jungle tnbe, are polluted by the approach of 
others of the same grade, and their women require water sancti- 
fied by a Brahman in order to punfy themselves (L K. Anantha 
Krishna Ijer, 1 86 ; E Thurston, Cast^^s and Tnbes of S India, 
Madras, 1909, iv. 126) Out-casres retahate e\ en on Brahmans. 
The Holeyas say that their quarter must undergo purification 
if a Brahman enteis it , otherwise ill will befall them. Pariahs 
also exclude Brahmans, and, should one of them enter their 
ward, water mixed with cow-dung is flung over his head, and 
he is driven out ; in former times, in Mysore, it is said that he 
was beaten to death (Thurston, li. 336 f , vi. 88). 

It is a mistake to believe that these out-castes 
are conscious of their own degradation. 

All traditions represent the Pariahs as a caste which has come 
down in the world (Census of India, 1901, Madras Report, i. 172). 
Hence many of these tribes possess privileges which they ten- 
aciously assert ‘On certain davs [in Madras] they may”enter 
temples winch at other times tliey must not approach. " There 
are several important cerenionial and social observances which 
they are always called to inaugurate or take some share in, and 
which, indeed, would be held incomplete and unlucky without 
them ; and at particular seasons there is a festival much resembl- 
ing the classic Saturnalia, in which, for the time, the relation 
of slaves and masters is inverted, and the former attack the 
latter with unstinted satire and abuse, and threaten to strike 
work unless confirmed in their privileges ’’ (M. J. Walhouse, JAI 
iv. [1876] 371). The Pariahs and Pulayans of Cochin cherish the 
memory of their former greatness, and regard themselves as the 
original owners of the soil ; in some temples the Holeyas have 
the right of entiy on three days in the year ; one of them sits 
beside the image of 6iva on his elephant and fans the idol daring 
the annual procession ; a Pariah annually performs the rite of 
the ‘sacred marriage,* with Egathal, the tutelary goddess of 
Madras, and ties the marriage badge round the neck of her 
image j Pariahs pull the idol ears at processions without caus- 
ing any pollution, and they are employed to decide boundary' 
disputes by walking along the line mth pots of water on their 
heads (L. K. Anan^ Krishna Iyer, i. 69 ; 'Thurston, ii. 332, vi. 
83). 

This association of out-castes with religious rites 
is based on the theory that they are autochthones, 
that they thus understand the proper modes of pro- 
pitiating the local godlings, and hence in many 
parts of India they act as their priests. The same 
belief accounts for the fact that they are often 
called iu to perform the rites of inauguration and 
investiture of a Raja of high caste, as in the case 


of the Halbas of the Central Provinces (A. E- 
Nelson, Raipur Gazetteer, 1909, i. 102; cf. the 
customs of the Bhil, ERE xi. 554 f.). 

5 . Measures of reform. — The attention of sym- 
pathetic Europeans has for a long time been 
attracted to the almost intolerable position of out- 
castes in India. 

W. Ward remarks that the rules of the ^d^tras or Hindu rehgi- 
ous and social regulations regarding the Sudras of Bengal ‘ are 
so unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person must feel 
the greatest mdignation at the Hindoo lawgivers, and rejoice 
that Providence has placed so great a portion of this people 
unde’* th'’ ’a*-® 0 ' the British Government ’ (A View of 

the //• ,!•, I • "f n , '."id Religion of the Hindoos'^, Seram- 
pore, lolo, i. uo). J. A. Dubois writes : ‘In fact, these Pariahs 
are the born slaves of India ; and had I to choose between the 
two sad fates of being a slave in one of our colonies 01 a Panah 
here, 1 - -Id n'- io"V-d’” prefer the former ’ (Hinlv M 'trr.ers 
C'l ' ■', -lUi.' O le'tiui ■ V-, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, p I'l; 

Recent political agitation among the educated 
classes has aroused public attention to the problem 
of ‘ the untouchables/ as they are popularly called, 
and their position is logically regarded as incom- 
patible with those theories of the freedom and 
equality of man which are in the air at present. A 
more practical reason has strengthened these con- 
siderations — the high-caste Hindu sees that many 
of them, in order to escape their degraded condi- 
tion, have sought relief by adopting Christianity 
or Islam. A movement to ameliorate their condi- 
tion has been recently started in W. India. 

‘ The attitude of the educated section of the higher castes 
towards the despised classes has, within the decade, undergone 
a remarkable change. Theosophists, Brahmo Bamajists, Arya 
Samajists, Prarthana Samajists, high class Hindus and Christian 
missionaries are all taking an active interest in their welfare 
The work of the Depressed Class Mission in Bombay and other 

arts of Western India is progressing. The untouchables are 

eing touched. The stigma is being removed. The first step 
has been taken, and there is no doubt that the movement now 
going on for iheir elevation is bound to succeed In the Baroda 
State H. H cne Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad is a keen sympa- 
thiser with the lot of these poor people. ^''*’ool= n’-d Do'’.’*d "cr 
Houses have been opened for their educar u. 1> cm-, B- .'.r ..•) 
and Chamarscan now enter the piecmctsof Courts and Govern- 
ment Offices, like other castes, and even the public service is 
thrown open to them ’ (Census of India, 1911, Baroda Re’.>ort, 

1 . 262). 

Up to the present this movement has not made 
much progress in‘ N. and S. India. It has to 
encounter the confirmed prejudices of a most con- 
servative priestly body, and, though it is probable 
that, the question once having been raised, their 
position may become less degraded than it is at 
present, it is premature to expect that the process 
of amelioration will be rapid. 

I.ITBRATDEB.— This has been quoted in the article. 

W. Crooke. 

OUTLAW. — The extent of the area throughout 
which the social feelings of early man are operative 
differs in different cases. In some instances they 
scarcely cross the threshold of his family-group, 
while in others they reach beyond the boundaries 
of his clan or even those of his tribe. To him the 
limits of the group, clan, or tribe seem to form ^ 
the ring-fence of all possible social life, outside 
of which lies a world peopled by beings whom he 
fears and hates as his deadly enemies. Not only 
the welfare but the very existence of the com- 
munity of which he is a member depends on the 
maintenance of the peace which subsists within it. 
This peace^ is safeguarded by custom, which is 
accepted without question and without explana- 
tion as the only rule of conduct ; and custom is 
obeyed, in the first place, by reason of this accept- 
ance, and, in the second place, by reason of the 
conviction that some supernatural power, force, or 
influence will bring disaster not only upon the 
man w'ho disregards its bidding, but upon the com- 
munity to which he belongs. It follows that who- 
ever breaks the peace commits an offence which is 
at once secular and religious. Sometimes it is the 
former, sometimes it is the latter, element to 
which primitive notions regarding the essentials 
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of criminality assign more importance.^ In both 
cases, however, the fate of such an evil-doer is 
the same. There is no place for him within the 
community which he has imperilled and polluted. 
He must be slain or expelled from the company of 
his fellows. 

Frequently expulsion results not only in the 
civil, but in the actual, death of the outcast. 

Among the Masai, if a man is convicted of a particular offence 
several times, and constitutes himself a public nuisance, he is 
proclaimed an outlaw, bis property is confiscated, he is turned 
away with blows from every settlement or village, and, unless 
he can find friends in some stranger tribe, he must die of starva- 
tion.® A similar fate awaits the Zulu who has committed a 
premeditated murder ; 3 and in early Arabia a man who had 
killed one of his kindred was either put to death by his own 
people or became an outlaw, forced to take refuge in an alien 
group.-* In Albania the murderer’s house is humed, his 
movables are confiscated, his immovables are made over to his 
victim’s representatives, and he and his family must flee the 
countrv .6 In the Nissan Islands cnminals are expelled from 
the village or district to which they belong, and their houses 
and lands are forfeited ; 6 the Sen Indians outlaw any of their 
members who are g-uilty of habitual idleness, of associating 
with aliens, or of failing in certain of the teste ‘rio-‘=-d v ■'* 
would-be bridegrooms.7 Among the W^andots i; • 

of every tribesman to kill the outlaw ; and the Bedawin of 
Hadramaut permit the slaying of the man who has been 
banished, after an mterval of three days .8 

Sometimes a man will submit to outlawry rather 
than face the death which is the punishment of 
persistent disobedience to tribal custom,® or will 
himself renounce his clansman’s rights and family 
ties in order to prosecute his vengeance the more 
readily. 

Sometimes an offender is outlawed for crimes 
committed upon persons other than the members 
of his group. 

Thus, among the Barea and Kumdna the cattle-thief who 
robs a friendly tribesman, and refuses to make the reparation 
which the elders of his own tribe have demanded of him, is 
expelled by his fellows, his dwelling is broken up, his property 
is taken from him, and his friends and relatives must share in 
his fate. 

So, too, when the murderer of a member of a neighbouring 
tilbe learns that an avenging expedition is on his track, if he 
takes to flight, he does so ‘in the full knowledge of being 
ostracised for ever.’l® 

We find instances in which the kindred of a 


I See art. Law (Primitive) ; and J. G. Frazer, Psyche’s Task, 
a Discourse concerning the Influence of Superstition on the 
Growth of Institutions, London, 1909, p. 79 f., where the view 
» stated that the treatment of homicides w^as onginally con- 
ceived as a purification ; and that it was w'hen that purification 
took the form of laying the man&Ui er under restraint, banish- 
ing him from the country, or putting him to deatn in order to 
appease the victim’s ghost, that it became for all piactioal 
p'ln^oses indistinguishable from pumshment. 

® .S L and 11 Hinde, The Last of the Masai, London, 1901, 

p. 108. 

3 J Macdonald, ‘ Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Re- 
ligions of South African Tribes,’ JAI xx. [1891] 119. 

4W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
AraHa-, Loudon, 1903, p- 25. 

5 E Dareste, * Les anciennes Ooutumes albanaises,* Nouvelle 
Revue historique de droit frangais et stranger, iv. [1903] 491. 

® F. Sorge, ^ Die Nissan Inseln im Bismarck Archipel,’ in 
S. R, Steinmetz, Rechtsverhaltmsse von eingeborenen Volkem 
in Afnka und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 419. 

7 W J McGee, ‘ The Seri Indians,’ 17 RBEW [1898], pt. i. 
p. 273*. 

8 E. Westermarck, MI i. 173, citing J. W. Powell, ‘Wyandot 
Government,’ 1 RBEW [18S1], p 68 , and A. von Wrede, Reise in 
Hadhrarnaut, ed. H von Maltzan, Brunswick, 1870, p 61 

9 E. M Curr, The Australian Race, 4 vols , Melbourne, 
1886-87, i 61 f. ; Spencer-GiUena, p. 495. 

19 That is the case of the kenaima, among the Macusis and 
other tribes of British Guiana. He severs all ties of family and 
clan , and from the moment when he leaves his village it is the 
duty of every one to slay him (R. Schoraburgk, Retsea in 
Britisch Guiana in IBW-kh, Leipzig, 1847-48, i. 168, 323 ff.; 
E. F im Thurn, Amorui the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, 
p. 329 ff. ; W. H. Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, do. 1868, 
p. 857 f.) 

II W. Munzinger, OstafriJcanische Studien, Schaffhausen, 1864, 


p. 479. 

13 W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the N.W, Central 
Queensland, Aborigines, Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 140. 
It may be that by ‘ ostracised ’ Roth means no more than mere 
avoidance. Avoidance is a by no means infrequent punishment, 
and is in use, e.g,, among the Eskimos of Boothia Felix (John 
Ross, A'ppenduc to the Karr, of a Second Voyage in Search of 
a North-West Passage, London, 1836, p. U). 


homicide escape^ responsibility for his crime by 
withdrawing their protection from him.^ 

Amonff the Circassians on the Kuban, the man-slayer for 
whom his clan refuse to pay compensation, and whom they 
abandon to the vengeance of his victim’s '’'-of- 

flee the country and wander a homeless f ^ . ' i' r ’ / ^ > i 

he either makes his peace with the aveng i- (,r 1 '■ .il 1 1 
their hands.® 

Elsewhere the same principle is applied to the 
case of the son for whom his father has paid many 
fines, ^ and to that of the spendthrift for whose 
debts each branch of the family is legally liable. 
He is, says W. Marsden,^ sent foith as a deer to 
the woods, no longer to be considered as entitled 
to the privileges of society. It may be noted that 
to meet or have intercourse with an outlaw was 
regarded by the Babylonians as a sin.® 

In the early Aryan community death was the 
only penalty ; and, if the criminal could not be 
taken, he was expelled from it, to be treated like 
a wild beast, and, like a wild beast, to be hunted 
down and slain.® This conception ruled in Vedic'^ 
and Germanic® antiquity, and, in the opinion of 
Schrader, it underlies the dripla^ of the Greeks, 
which originally signified the position of the man 
who could be slain without penalty or payment or 
compensation.^® The case of the homo sacer was 
similar. Fallen under the wrath of the gods, 
whom he had offended by his crime, he was ex- 
pelled from all human society; his goods were 
confiscated, and it was open to any one to slay 
him. He was not a mere enemy, and, as such, 
\vithout rights. He was an abomination in the 
sight of gods and men, to be shunned like a leper, 
and to be east out to herd with the wild beasts. 

In ancient Gaul refusal to submit to the ]udg- 
ments of the druids was punished with outlawry ; 

1 See below as fco outlawry among the Irish and Anglo- 
Saxons. 

2 Stahl, cited by E. Kulischer, ‘ Untersuchungen fiber das 
primitive Stmfrecht,’ EVRW xvi [1903] 423 See also, regard- 
mg Caucasian tribes, the authorities cited by A H Post, 
Grundnss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and 
Leipzig, 1894-95, i. 362-364. 

3 A. Trollope, S. Africa, London, 1878, ii SOI (Kaffirs). 

4 The Hist of Sumatra, Ijondon, 1783, p. 207. 

® See art. Ethics axd Morality (Babylonian). 

6 0. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertums- 
kunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 835 

7 H Zimmer, Altindisckes Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 186. From 
the same root as pardirj, the outcast of the Vedas, is formed 
a senes of terms, among which is the English ‘ wretch,’ v Licii 
clearly indicates what was the impression of the lot of the 
outlaw made upon the mind of primitive man (Schrader, loc, 
eit. ; c*. J Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltsrthumer^, Gottingen, 
ISSl, p.396f.) 

8 See below. 9 See art. Atemia. 

10 Schrader, loc. cit. ; see also Crimes A^D PuxisnMENTS 
(Greek), 4 , 6(5) B. W. Leist {(Iroeco-italuche RechUgeschichte, 
Jena, 1884, pp 326 f., 331, 403) observes that the Greeks dis- 
tinguished between (f>6vos eKouo-tos and aKouerto? In the 

former case, when the homicide had fled be-^ond the reach of 
the avenger, the community broke off all relations with him, as 
having biought pollution upon it and offended its gods. As in 
the case of the Roman aquee et ignis intcrdictio, his flight was 
declared an aeL<f)vyCa, upon which followed the confiscation of 
his property. In the lacter case he must absent himself fro’r 
his country only until he has made Ivs peace with the nvergei 
and with the anprt gods See GB^, pt. 111 , The Dying God. 
London, 1911, p. 69 f 

u R. von Iheni’g, Gcist des romischen Rech*<^. 1 I 
1873, p. 270 ff Th.s co’Kiition was the conseq .1 ’ 0 ^ " 

but of ceitidn suecited crimes— ill-treatment ■' i '(• ■ . * 
betiayal of a client b\ his patron, and the -1 ^ i- 1 ' ' 
ancient bouadar\ -stones , and to these the later law added 
certain other offences. Ihering obsmo' tbrt Van mont was 
not a pumshment, but a means of '■>.i”’-’ir!:i'i which 

the Romans letL open to the atVi’='d r.-'i’’ m Ir cm Tik' 
community, to free itself of all rt«poL-iU’’, I ) 1 1 e geds, in.-ct 
renounce 'all intercourse with 'he o.r .a-i Th s vas inf 
meaning of the aquae et ignis interdictio. It was not mere 
political banishment, but operated as a purification. Fire and 
water are the emblems of purity, and were employed in eveiy 
act constituting or representing a religious union— e g , sacri- 
fice, marriage, the making of a treaty, etc. — and they were 
denied to the criminals, not in order to sigmf j a refusal of the 
necessities of life, but as symbols of the purity of the common 
life, which he would sully by his use (i 6 . p- 288). See also 
Crimes and Punishments (Roman). 

12 Caesar, de Bell. Gall vi. 13 ; see Crimes and Punishments 
(C eltic). 
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and in the laws of early Ireland the outlaw is de- 
fined, and the conditions are prescribed by compli- 
ance with which his family could be exonerated 
from his guilt, and subject to which he could be 
slain with impunity.^ 

Among the Germanic peoples outlawry in its 
oldest form may be described as expulsion from 
human society to keep company with the beasts of 
the forest. The outlaw was named ‘the wolf’ 
{wargus)t and was to be treated as the wolf, the 
enemy of human kind. He could be slain by any 
one without penalty, and, frequently, a price was 
set upon his head.^ But, unless caught red-handed, 
his life was safe until the close of the tribunal 
which had pronounced judgment upon him. He 
had thus an opportunity of escape. No one might 
give him food or shelter, and, according to the 
older law, his goods were confiscated, and his very 
memory was blotted out by the burning down of 
his dwelling. 2 Thus, in its earlier forms, outlawry 
included all punishments, while, in its later modi- 
fications, each punishment had its separate and 
independent place."* Even in the former case 
something was abated of the harshness of the law, 
either by the interposition of arbitrators or by 
voluntary submission to a punishment ; and, when 
it became permissible to give to the outlaw the 
assistance necessary to enable him to quit the 
country, banishment gi*adually took the place of 
the heavier penalty. A milder form of outlawiy 
consisted in a three years’ banishment, upon his 
return from which the exile was restored to his 
place in the community. If, however, he did not 
pay the compensation to which he had been ad- 
judged liable, or if he had committed a fresh breach 
of the peace during the term of his banishment, he 
fell under the rigours of the old law.® In later 
times expulsion of the evil-doer from the country 
was replaced by expulsion from the district ( ‘ Mark*,’ 
‘ Gau ’) to which he belonged, while, under the in- 
fluence of Christianity, not only did the Church 
introduce a form of expulsion, which a secular 
tribunal had no power to inflict, hut secular was 
conjoined with ecclesiastical expulsion, and pil- 
grimage to holy places, where he could be cleansed 
of his guilt, was imposed upon the exile.® Gradu- 
ally the older system yielded to a new order of 
things, under which almost all crimes could be 
atoned for by a money payment.^ 

It was provided by one of the laws of King 
Edward that the homicide’s relatives should escape 
responsibility for his crime if they forsook him, 
refused to pay for him, and ever afterwards refused 
him food or arink.® 

It is of interest to note that, until the law of 

1 Tbe provisions of the Book qf Aicill (Ajicietit Laws and 
Institutes 0 / Ireland^ Dublin and Lo'-f’n, 3«C5 7P, ^’i 3?1) 
regarding outlawry are quoted in art. (‘ i’" < \nd Pcm*- 
(Celtic). See also H S. Marne, The EyiiLj Hu,* of Institutions^ 
new ed., London, 1890, p. 174 , E. O’Curr^, On the 31anne7S and 
Customs qf the Ancient Irisk, ed. W. K. Sullivan, 3 vols., London. 
1873, i. p. cxx, 

2 W. E. "Wilda, Das Strafiecht der Germanenj Halle, 1842, p. 
279 f. Grimm, p. 783; K. Maurer, Vorlesungen uber altnord- 
ische Rechtsgeschichtey Leipzig, 1910, v. 136 flf.; H. Brunner, 
Deutsche Bechtsgeachichte, do 1837, i. 168. In Iceland the law 
sanctioned and favoured a sort of war of extermination against 
the outlaw. Whoever met him and could master him without 
danger to himself must either slay him or give him over to be 
slain. The community paid a price to the slayer or captor, and 
restored to its peace the outlaw who had slain three other 
wretches like himself (Wilda, p. 282 f ; cf. Maurer, i. 141, 143). 
The danger to society which results from neglect to take severe 
measures against those whom it has expelled is illustrated by 
the case of the Cocina Indians, who are neither a tribe nor a 
oaste, but a band of outlaws, who live by robbing the other 
inhabitants of the Goajira Peninsula (F. A A. Simons, ‘ An 
Exploration of the Goajira Peninsula,' Proc. of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, vii. [1S85] 787). 

3 Wilda, pp. 2S3-290. 4 /&. p. 296 f. ; Brunner, i. 173. 

5 Wilda, pp. 297-301. 6 Grimm, p 737. 

7 Wilda, pp. 270, 320. 

8 ATunent Laws and Institutes of England* London, 1840, 
p. 105. 


Scotland was modified by statutes passed in 1649 
and 1661,^ the man who had been proclaimed rebel 
for a criminal offence could he slain by any one 
with impunity, and that his relatives were for- 
bidden to ‘ ressett, supple, or manteine or do favors 
to “ him,” under pane of deid and confiscatioun of ’ 
their movable property. ^ 

Literature — In addition to the works cited in the article, 
see artt. Banishment and Ethics and Morality. As to the 
position of the outlaw in Northern antiquity, see The Story of 
Grettir the Strong, tr. from the Icelandic by Eirikr Magmisson 
.'■.’•d Mci I.r*' irn U’^d the trr. by G. W. Dasent, 

0.1 ■’< ,1 ^ : ■ /.'■ S'. ’I, Edinburgh, 1861, and The 

' Ut 0 *.'x >■ ■. 

P. J. Hamilton-Geierson. 
OVERSOUL. — ‘Oversonl’ is Emerson’s term 
for the absolute spiritual reality of the universe. 
The word in this sense was new with Emerson ; 
the idea which he sought to express through it was 
almost as old as human thought. The early influ- 
ences which brought Emerson to his doctrine of 
the oversoul, which in his twenty-fourth year he 
calls ‘the Universal Mind’ {Journal, ii. 217), were 
the writings of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and 
Goethe. Somewhat later he took up the study of 
Plato and Plotinus with intense enthusiasm. They 
had a profound influence on his development, and 
it was probably their doctrine of the soul that 
suggested to Emerson his term ‘ oversoul.’ 

Plotinus, following Plato’s suggestion, in the 
Timceus, of a world-soul, presents as a central 
feature of his philosophy a vast, eternal, all- 
inclusive soul of the universe, which is at once both 
a one and a many. It is the unity in one of all 
the souls that are and of everything that can be 
called soul in the entire universe, visible and in- 
visible. It is the overflow of the ineffable godhead, 
flooding out and coming to expression in the 
myriad forms of man and nature. 

‘ The uncreated ground ’ of Meister Eckhart and 
‘ the bottomless abyss ’ of Jacob Boehme also bad 
a positive influence in the formation of Emerson’s 
view of the oversoul, and still more important was 
the influence of German transcendental philosophy, 
especially as expounded by Fichte and Schelling. 

‘There is,’ according to Fichte, ‘one animating life, one 
liv mg reason, of which all that seems to us to exist and live is 
but a modification, definition, variety and form ’ (Grundzilge des 
gegenwartigen Zeit alters, Berlin, 1806, lect ii.). ‘ One eternal 
energy separates itself into our consciousnes*!, flows forth as the 
fountain of being, and remains even in its time -stream always 
one undivided energv * (ib. lect iv ). ‘ One di\ me hfe wells up 
in ourconsoso isne'-.- and .appears m a world of infinite v .arietv Jind 
change ' seii'’en Lthen, Beilin, !;('6, lect. i\ ) 

With even less restraint and greater poetic ex- 
uberance, Schelling traced everything up to the 
absolute, the ground and matrix, both of finite 
mind and of external nature, which fit each to 
each like the two poles of a magnet. This absolute 
is the immense, brooding, organizing life, sleeping 
in the plant, dreaming in the animal, and waking 
into full consciousness in man, and revealing itself 
in ever-heightening forms first in an embryonic 
way in nature and then in conscious forms through 
history, art, and religion — a view which Coleridge 
interpreted in his Eolian Harp : 

‘ And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps divei^ely framed. 

That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all?’ (44ff.) 

Emerson’s doctrine of the oversoul runs through 
all his vvritings both in prose and in verse. It under- 
lies his interpretation of nature, his conception of 
genius, his faith in man, and his unfailing assur- 
ance in the testimony of the soul. His most com- 
plete, though still highly poetic, interpretation is 
11649, c. 96, 1661, c. 217 {The Acts of the Paihaments of 
Scotland, ed. T. Thomson, Edinburgh, 1814-75, vi pt. ii. p 170, 
vii. 203). 

2 D. Hume, Com. on the Law of Scotland respecting Crimes^, 
Edinburgh, 1844, i. 187 flF.; 1540, c. 14 ; 1592, c. 65 (Aefs of Par- 
liaments of Scotland, ii. 372, lii. 574). 
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given in his essay, The Over-soul^ first published in 
1841. In this essay the oversoul is called ‘the 
Universal Mind,’ ‘ Supreme Mind,’ ‘Spirit,’ ‘Deity,’ 

‘ the Eternal One,’ ‘ that Unity within which 
every man’s particulai being is contained and made 
one with all other,’ ‘ the common Heart,’ ‘ the Soul 
of the whole,’ ‘the deep Power in which we live.’ 
Like Fichte’s * absolute ego ’ and Schelling’s 
‘ absolute principle,’ like ‘ the universal reason’ of 
Coleridge and ‘the infinite Divine Piesence’ of 
Wordsworth, the oversoul, in Emerson’s view, is an 
immense spiritual environment of the soul, a vast 
background presence impinging on the inner border 
of every personal life, so that man is a veritable 
‘ fa 9 ade of a temple,’ which opens inward into the 
infinite. 

When this presence ‘breathes through his [man’s] intellect, it 
IS genius ; when it breathes through his will, it is virtue , when 
it nows through his affection, it is love’ (The Over-sotU [Works y 
li. 255]). ‘ It arches over them like a temple, this unity of 
thought m which every heart beats with nobler sense of power 
and duty, and thinks and acts with unusual solemnity’ 
(i6. p. 260).’ 

He accounts for the genius of Michael Angelo and 
other artists in the well-known lines : 

‘ The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned ’ 

(The Problerny 1 47 f [WoikSy ix. 17]) 
One universal sea of life surges into all indi- 
vidual inlets, ‘ as the water of the globe is all one 
sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one’ [Over-soul, 
p. 276). ‘ The waters of the great deep have ingress 

and egress to the soul’ (The Intellect \Worhs, 
ii. 319]), and its * influx ’ makes men wise beyond 
their own private knowledge, and good beyond the 
narrow range of their human deeds — ‘ the soul is 
superior to its loiowledge, ’wiser than any of its 
works ’ {Over-souli p. 271). Silence, the hush of all 
that is of the private and exclusive self, is essential 
to the inflow of the higher tiuth into the soul. A 
man must learn to ‘listen greatly.’ 

* Silence is a solvent that destroys [limiting] personahty, and 
gives us leave to be great and universal ’ (Inteliecty p 319). 
According to Emerson’s doctrine, there is no im- 
penetrable wall, ‘no screen or ceiling,’ between 
the individual soul and the oversoul. 

‘ There is no bar or wall m the soul, w'here man . . . ceases, 
and God . . . begins. The walls are taken away. We lie open 
on one side to the deeps of spiritual nature ’ (Over-souly p, 265). 

* Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine. 

Which 18 human, which divine’ 

(Worship^ 1. 21 ff. [ITorXs, ix. 237])- 

‘ Ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of the 
soul. . . . Forever and ever the influx of this better and univer- 
sal self 13 new and unsearchable ’ (Oier-soul, p 274) ‘ Thoughts 

come into our minds by aienues which we never left op^en ’ . 
‘ If he [man] have found his centre, the Deity will shine through 
him' (lb p. 268 f.). Self-reliance is safe because it is soul- | 
reliance, and soul-reliance is safe because it is a ‘ trust \vhu.h ■ 
carries God with it and so hath already the whole future in the ' 
bottom of the heart' (ib, p. 278) ! 

Like his masters, Plato and Plotinus, and his 
German and English inspireis, Emer«:on thinks of 
this oversoul, this universal reason, as the inter- 
penetrating life and power and intelligence m 
nature, which is * the peiennial miracle’ of spirit. 
Nature is alive through the same oversoul which is 
in us. At the centre of natuie, as at the centre of 
man’s soul, one supreme mind is actively present, 
is showing its unvarying laws, and is 'weaving the 
web whicu partly conceals and partly reveals the 
hidden-working spirit. There is one common, 
penetrating pulse of nature and spirit—* the earth- 
beat, sea-beat, heart-beat, 'which makes the tune to 
which the sun rolls, and the globule of blood, and 
the sap of trees’ {Representative Men[WorhSi iv. 
135]). 

Since Emerson’s day there have been many inter- 
pretations of ultimate reality in terms of oversoul. 
William James concludes that ‘continuous and 
conterminous ’ 'with our personal selves there is ‘ a 
wider Self through which saving experiences come ’ 


{Varieties of Religions ExperiencOy pp. 508, 515). 
R. M. Bucke calls this ultimate reality ‘ cosmic 
consciousness,’ and gives many illustrations of its 
influence (see his interesting book, Cosmic Con- 
scioiisness), F. W. H. Myers worked out in much 
detail a doctrine of the subliminal self, from which, 
he holds, come inspirations, revelations, and a vast 
number of extraoidiuary experiences and mani- 
festations [Human Personality). There are, 
fui thermore, in contemporary thought, many popu- 
lar varieties of oversoul doctrine. 

Litbraturb. — Plato, Timcewfi , Plct'-r*- (Emerson 

read Thomas Taylor’s tr., London, Eck s • , Predigteiiy 

ed. P. Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 1867 ; I* ' • ■ ^ J.uj,) Behmen 
(Boehme) (Emerson read the so-called Law ed , in 4 vols., 
London, 1764^-81); J. G. Fichte, Popular Works, Eng. tr4, 

2 vols , London, 1889 ; F. W. J. Schelling, Ideen zu einei 
Philosophie der Natur, Leipzig, 1797, and Von der Weltseele, 
Hamburg 1798 ; S. T. Coleridge, Worfcs ; W. Wordsworth, 
Poems , R. W. Emerson, Complete Works, Riverside ed., 12 
vols., London, 1894--99, Jownals, 10 vols, Boston, 1909-14 ; 
W. James, Varieties of R ' > •' F. ' ' " 1 i i''02, 

R. M. Bucke, Cosmic • . , ' 05 , 

F. W. H. Myers, Hun » i ' y , of 

Bodily Heathy 2 vols., London, Isud. 

Rufus M, Jones. 

OXFORD MOVEMENT.— The name is given 
to the religious revival which began at Oxfoid in 
1833. Its formal beginning is held to he a sermon 
on ‘ National Apostasy ’ preached in the University 
Church at Oxford on 14th July 1833 by John Keble. 
Later in July there was a meeting at Hadleigh in 
Suffolk, wheie H. J. Rose was rector, at which the 
only resident Oxford Fellow present was R. H. 
Fioude ; but far more important were the Tracts 
for the Times hy Members of the University of 
Oxfordy which began in September 1833, the first 
three Tracts being written by J. H. Newman. 
Keble, Fronde, and Newman were all Fellows of 
Oriel College, though Keble had ceased to reside 
regularly in Oxford ten years before. 

I. Causes of the Movement,— The immediate 
causes were the dangers threatening the English 
Church from four quarters. 

(1) The most obvious danger, though the least 
serious, was political. The Established position of 
the English Church seemed threatened. In 1828 
the Test and Corporation Acts, in 1829 the penal 
laws against Roman Catholics, had been repealed. 
In 1832 the great Reform Bill had become law, and 
the Whigs who had championed all these measures 
were in office supported by the emancipated Roman 
Catholics and the Dissenters. The Church as a 
whole had been allied to the Tories, and most 
observers imagined that the old order in the Church 
as well as in the State was doomed. In 1833 the 
Irish bishoprics weie reduced from twenty to ten 
(the Church of Ireland was then Established) ; the 
Bill 1*01 rlici: reduction was before the House of 
Loid- wh^'u Keble preached his famous sermon; 
the mterterence with the Irish sees appeared an 
earnest of what might happen to the English in 
their turn. The opposition of the bishops and 
clergy to reform had made them sin^arly un- 
popmar in the great towns. By the isolation of 
this cause the Movement can be made to appear 
almost wholly political, as a mere rally in favour 
of the Tory party, or of the old relations between 
Church and State. ! 

(2) A second danger was from what is called 
Erastianisni {g.v.)y though it was not the teaching 
of Erastus but of the English philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes— the view that the fmal author ity in 
relif> i ons belieT ^a^uei tEe^ the "Bib ^'nor the 
Churc h, but tlie State. Such a view was a 
coniinbiiplace'^ Whig thinkers, and since the 
action of the State at the Revolution of 1689, 
when six English bishops (including the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) and one Irish bishop had 
been deprived, without any canonical sentence, 
the Church had inclined more and more in its prac- 
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tiee in an Erastian direction. The strongest teach- 
ing against Erastianism came from the Nonjnrors 
and it is significant that an edition of the 
works of Charles Leslie, one of the wisest and most 
learned of the Nonjuiors, had been issued from 
the University Press, Oxford, in 1832. Keble 
in his sermon had spoken strongly against State 
tyianny over the Church, and a strong protest 
against such a relation of Church and State marked 
the Movement from its beginning. This view, 
while it made an appeal to the more spiritual of 
the Protestant Dissenters, was unlikely to com- 
mend the Movement to Whig ministers. 

(3) The most vital and the most subtle danger 
was ‘ Liberalism .’ This was the spirit which had 
burst '"out In fEe French Revolution, but was at 
work in 1833 in the universities of Germany, 
unknown to most Englishmen. H. J. Rose had 
called attention to it in sermons at Cambridge in 
1825, when he was answered, strangely enough, by 
E. B. Pusey. In England in 1833 Liberalism w as 
the view^thQjt education, ciyihzatidn71iSF~reason 

.IHe^eW^'' ^’323rfo"ws'’'‘%^1S^^ 
Religion, in tin's vie\\, ^^as apt'To^bel’^fiH^ed as 
‘ the rubbish of superstition.’ By Liberalism the 
followers of the Oxford Movement meant ‘the 
tendencies of modern thought to destroy the basis 
of revealed religion, and ultimately of all that can 
be called religion at all ’ (Church, Occasional Papers, 
ii. 386 ; Liberalism is analyzed most carefully in 
H. S. Holland, Personal Studies, London, n.d., pp. 
76-82, and by J, H. Newman, in the Apoloaia pro 
Vita Sua, Note A, ‘ Liberalism,* added to the 1865 
and all subsequent editions). 

(4) The fourth danger which in part evoked the 
Movement was the wide-spread ignorance of t he 
principles fo r which T IiT Ehglisn iJburcn §t?Jod . 
T'JiomanSlkes, f^tof “of “GuxlsbOiu LCg'h7"ft5f^old a 
few years before the Movement began that the 
general suppression of the truth of the doctrine of 
the Holy Catholic Church would ‘ have its reprisals.’ 
The efiects of these, he added, ‘I even dread to 
contemplate, especially if it comes suddenly ’ 
{Letters and Cur respond cnee of J. H. Newman,'^. 
484). Certainly one object of the Tracts for the 
Times was ‘ to avert the danger of people becoming 
Romanists from ignorance of Church principles’ 
(Church, Oxford Move^nent, p, 241), and the Tracts 
were directed to be advei tised as ‘ Tracts ... on 
the j^ivileges of the Church and against Popery 
and Dissent.’ This fact is further borne out by 
the Preface to Keble’s sermon on ‘ National Apos- 
tasy.’ The Movement had its origin in part in the 
anti-Roman feelings stirred by the Emancipation 
Act of 1829. 

These were the immediate causes. There were 
others which reached further back, prominent 
among them the horror of the French Revolution 
which had caused men to look with more favour on 
the institutions of the past, the Romantic move- 
ment in literature headed by Sir Walter Scott, and 
the Latitudinarian teaching of the Oxford Noetics, 
whose arguments drove men to sound their position 
and so forced them to re-discover the foundations 
of the position claimed by the English Church — 
viz. the Fathers and the Councils and belief in the 
Holy Catholic Church, Yet another cause operat- 
ing in the same direction was the teaching of 
Charles Lloyd (1784-1829), bishop of Oxford and 
Regius Professor of Divinity. As professor in 
1825 the bishop gave a course of lectures to gradu- 
ates on the sources of the Prayer Book, and showed 
its indebtedness to the Latin forms in the Roman 
service-books. According to an Oxford tradition, 
breviaiies were brought from the Bodleian Library 
and shown to the bishop’s class. Newman, Fronde, 
and Pusey all attended these lectures, which set 
them to study sympathetically the devotions of 


the pre-Reformation and the primitive Church. 
William Palmer’s Origines Lxturgicoe (Oxford, 
1832), which owed something to Lloyd, turned 
men’s attention in the same direction. Lloyd.’s 
death in 1829 was a heavy loss, for, had he lived, 
he would undoubtedly have exercised great influ- 
ence on the Movement. The distinction drawn by 
Newman, in Tract 90, between the practical and 
formal teaching of Rome he had learnt from Lloyd. 

2, History. — The traditional position had always 
been held before the Oxford Movement by those who 
were called since Queen Anne’s day ‘the High 
Churchmen,’ but it had been obscured by the Lati- 
tudinarianism of the previous century. It had 
suffered from its supposed connexion with Jacobit- 
ism ; it was held to a man by the Nonjnrors. It still 
had distinguished representatives m 1833, in the 
little knot of men whom successive archbishops of 
Canterbury (Manners-Sntton [1805-28] and Howley 
[1828-48]) had trusted, especially Hugh James Rose 
(1795-1838) and a devout layman Joshua Watson 
(1771-1855). To the energies of this group was 
due the founding of the National Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Church of England in 1811 and the Church Build- 
ing Society in 1817, and of a monthly Church 
review. The British Magazine, in 1832 ; and recent 
researches tend to show the latent strength of this 
body of Churchmanship, which, though not so 
prominent as the Evangelical school, in time helped 
to swell the force of the Oxford Movement. The 
Tracts for the Times roused Churchmen and rallied 
them to the old standards, and from 1833 until 
1839 the Movement gained ground rapidly. This 
was due in part to the moral and intellectual 
attraction of its leaders. John Keble, ‘the true 
and primary author of the Movement’ (Newman, 
Apologia, p. 15, ed. Wilfrid Ward, p. 119), had 
made his reputation as a scholar at Oxford before 
he was twenty-one. In 1827 he had published, 
anonymously, The Christian Year, a volume of 
religious poetry which won immediate success. 
John Henry Newman was second only to Keble. 
The Tracts for the Times were his idea, and many 
of them were from his pen. His books, pamphlets, 
and, above all, his sermons, were among the most 
compelling forces on the side of the Movement. 
Richard Hurrell Fronde, originally a pupil of Keble, 
brought him and Newman together. Froude died 
young, in 1836, but his ideas and influence as mani- 
fested in his diary and letters, printed after his 
death, had their effect on the revival. Edward 
Bouverie Pusey joined the Movement in 1834 with 
a Tract on ‘Fasting ’ {Tracts for the Times, no. 18). 
His personal holiness and profound learning were 
to nave an enormous influence on the later 
development of the Movement, after Newman had 
gone. 

Pusey had been, like Keble, Newman, and 
Froude, a Fellow of Oriel, but became Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church in 
1828. Each of these was a scholar, and each (save 
Pusey) had poetry in his veins; but, above all, 
each was a man of deep religions earnestness. 
Keble and Pusey had been brought up in the 
traditional High Church school ; Froude had 
learnt that faith from Keble ; Newman, originally 
an Evangelical and later inclined to * Liberalism,’ 
had become a High Churchman from Keble’s 
teaching mediated through Fronde. 

From 1833 to 1843 Newman’s influence was 
supreme in the Movement, and it was felt not 
merely through his published writings, but also 
through his sermons preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
of which he had been vicar since 1828. They have 
been described by various writers, by none more 
carefully than by John Campbell Sbairp, himself 
a Presbyterian : 
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‘.After ^ear’’ 1 ^^ t'’" 0 «p api-naons y-": a-vay still not 

Ijcliii 'jf lci'l.'siuc' lar to t. M _»■ L' • '.stem; but 
yoj A', '1(1 !'0 i’ard i ii‘'i . most : ‘ , .r ; • ! • > feel more 
than ever ashamed of coarseness, selfishnes'*, worldliness, if you 
did not feel the thinj^ oi faith brought closer to the soul’ 
(.Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1S68, p. 278). 

Thus, ‘ while mea were reading and talking about 
the Tracts, they were hearing the sermons,’ and ‘ the 
sermons created a moral atmosphere, in which men 
judged the questions in debate ’ (Church, Oxford 
Movement, p. 130). The appeal of the Movement 
to Christian antiquity and to the great Anglican 
divines was given practical illustration by the 
Library of the Fathers, begun m 1838 under the 
joint editorship of Keble, Newman, and Pusey, 
and by the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology m 
1841, directed by a committee of which the same 
three leaders were members. The Movement from 
1836 had a quarterly magazine, The British Critic, 
at first partly edited by Newman, who became sole 
editor in 1838. He resigned in 1841 and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Mozley. 

From 1833 to 1839 was the period of the Move- 
ment’s great success. Eecruits poured in: at 
Oxford among the younger men it numbered R. I. 
Wilberforce, Charles Marriott, R. W. Church, 
J. B. Mozley, Frederic Rogers (later Lord Blach- 
ford), Isaac Williams, and W. J. Copeland, each 
of whom has left a name behind him. But its 
swift success was a danger. It attracted minds of 
a different temper from those of the original fol- 
lowers, men who ‘ cut into it at an angle ’ and ‘ whose 
direction was unquestionably Romewards almost 
from the beginning’ (Newman, Apologia, p. 278, 
ed. Ward, p. 260). Among them weie distinguished 
names: William George Ward, once a follower of 
Arnold, F. W. Faber, Frederick Oakeley, J. B. 
Morris, and J. B. Dalgairns. This party gained 
control of The British Critic and forced Newman 
in the Romeward direction. 

In 1839 he first felt a doubt as to the tenability 
of the Anglican position. Between July and 
November 1841 this doubt was increased by his 
study of the history of Arianism, the establishment 
in connexion with ‘the Protestant^ State Church of 
Piussia of an Anglican bishopric in Jerusalem, and 
the storm of episcopal censure which burst upon 
him on account of his Tract no. 90, which he had 
published earlier in that year. The Tract was 
a comment upon certain passages in the xxxix. 
Articles ; it applied the strictly historical method 
to them and showed that much of their language 
was not directed against the formal teaching of 
the Roman Church. The honesty of the inteipre- 
tation Avould hardly be questioned now, and even 
in that day old-fashioned High Churchmen such as 
W. F. Hook of Leeds, G. Moberly of Winchester, 
and William Palmer came forward in Newman’s 
defence. But popular clamour was aroused, and 
the effect on Newman was immediate and disastrous. 
In 1842 he retired from Oxford to live in almost 
monastic seclusion at Littlemore, In September 
1843 he resigned his benefice of St. Mary’s and 
preached his last sermon as an Anglican (the 
famous * Parting of Fi lends ’) at Littlemore on 25th 
September. A month later he letiied into lay 
communion with the English Church and performed 
no more ministerial acts. 

Meanwhile the opposition to the Movement had 
been growing. The Evangelicals had eaily in its 
course denounced it as being a letuin to superstition 
and popery, the Liberals under T. Arnold had 
attacked it fiercely on the same gi'ound (see Arnold’s 
art. in The Edinburgh Bevieio, cxxvii. [1836]}, and 
tha Roman Catholics from another side disliked 
and denied its assertion of the Catholicity of the 
English Church. Protestant feeling had been 
aroused by the publication of the first two volumes 
of R. H. Froude^s Remains (ed. Keble and Newman) 


in 1838 and by the title of Tract no. 80, ‘ On Reserve 
in Communicating Religious Knowledge,’ wiiich 
was ‘a beautiful and suggestive’ essay by Isaac 
Williams, written to cliec^ the habit of using the 
most sacred words and phrases at random inhoita- 
tory appeals. Tiact no. 90, in 1841, added fuel to 
the flame. The Heads of Houses at Oxford who 
had at first regarded the Movement with ‘con- 
temptuous indifierence ’ from 1841 adopted an atti- 
tude of bitter and passionate hostility, with the 
exception of M. J. Routh, President of Magdalen, 
then the most learned and venerable divine in 
England, who stood entirely apart from their pio- 
ceedmgs 

In 1841 the Heads issued a decree condemning 
Tract 90 and branded it as dishonest. In 1843 a 
committee of them suspended Pusey f lom preaching 
in the University pulpit for two years foi teaching 
in a sermon on the Holy Eucharist doctiine con 
trary to the Church of England. Pusey nevei 
knew the precise charge against his sermon or the 
ground upon wMch it was condemned. A like 
violence marked the utterances of some of the 
bishops. J. B, Sumner, then bishop of Chester, 
later archbishop of Canterbury, a devout Evan 
gelical, in a charge of 1841 ascribed the Movement 
to the work of Satan, and other bishops followed 
suit (their utterances were carefully collected and 
arranged by W. S. Bricknell, in his Judgment of 
the Bishops upon Tractanan Theology,' Oxford, 
1845). The silencing of Newman ana Pusey in 
Oxford gave the Romanizing wing an opportunity 
of coming to the front, and in 1844 W. G. Waid 
published his Ideal of a Christian Church, a book 
marked by great moral earnestness and containing 
some extremely shiewd and bitter criticism of the 
English Church ; it assumed that only the Roman 
Church satisfied the conditions of what a Chuich 
should be. 

The Heads of Houses at Oxford seized the chance 
thus given them. They secured the condemnation 
of the book by the University and Ward’s degrada- 
tion from his degrees ; a proposal to censure Tract 
no. 90 was, however, vetoed by the Proctors, These 
events on 13th Feb. 1845 meant the downfall of 
the Movement in Oxfoid ; the drift to Rome set in, 
and finally on 8th Oct. 1845 Newman ivas received 
into the Roman communion. 

The Movement then entered upon its second 
stage, which was appropriately enough marked by 
the consecration of a new church (the anonymous 
gift of Pusey), St. Saviour’s, in the slums of Leeds. 
The Movement had ceased to be an academic afiair 
and now made its appeal to the people of tlie great 
towns. The Evangelicals in the 19th cent, had 
left these great populations apart, their own strong- 
holds being chiefly in the inland watering-places 
such as Bath, Cheltenham, and Tunbridge Wells. 
The followers of the Movement began the mission 
Avork in East and Central London, wdiere such out- 
posts as St. Petei’s, Loudon Dock-:; and St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, became in time faniou=. TJiis earnest 
devotion to the masses m the Lovns was stioiig m 
R. H. Froude, who in 1833 had a ‘ Pioject for re- 
viving Religion in great Towns’ by means of 
colleges of unmarried priests, which he considered 
‘ the cheapest possible aa ay of providing eflectiyely 
for the spiritual Avants of a large population ’ 
[Remains, i. 322). Side by^ side AAith this attempt 
to evangelize the poor districts AA^ent the movement 
to raise the standard of worship, and to teach 
through the eye as well as through the ear. Both 
developments roused strong opposition, and from 
1845, when riots began at Exeter because the sur- 
plice was used in the pulpit in place of the black 
gown, as the bishop had directed, until the infamous 
riots at St. George’s-in-the-East Avhich closed the 
series in 186(), mob violence Avas freely used. 
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IneYitably it failed, as it deserved to fail, and 
slowly the public worship of the English Church 
lost its coldness and dinginess and became ihoie 
dignified and beautiful. Hymns came into more 
general use; the principal hymn- writers of this 
period were, with few exceptions, followers of the 
Movement. Among them were Henry W. Baker, 
William Bright, S. Baring-Gould, and John Mason 
Neale. Neale aided this development not only hy 
his original compositions, but by his translations 
of the old Latin and Greek hymns — a work which 
had been begun tentatively by Bishop R. Heber 
(1783-1826) in the previous generation, but in which 
no one before or since has approached Neale. 
Music too, as a result of this side of the revival, 
returned to parish church services and attention 
was paid to choirs ; many of the most popular 
English Church hymn-tunes owe their origin to the 
men of the Movement.. J. B. Dykes, the much 
persecuted vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham, and 
Frederick Gore-Ouseley were both priests who had 
flung in their lot with it. W. H. Monk and John 
Stainer weie devout lay musicians on the same 
side, while Richard Redhead and Thomas Helmore 
did much to restoie the old plain-song to the 
Church’s services. 

While this revival of Church worship was pro- 
ceeding, the teaching of the Movement met with 
fiercer attack. In 1850 the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration came before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in the case of G. C. Gorham, 
whom the bishop of Exeter had refused to institute 
to a benefice. The Privy Council in 1851 decided 
that Gorham’s doctrine (which was, in fact, peculiar 
to himself), though it appeared to deny the Prayer 
Book teaching, was not contrary to the Church of 
England. The result was a paniS in which many 
clergymen and lay-folk went over to Rome, among 
them H. E. Manning, J. R. Hope [afterwards Hope- 
Scott], and, later, R. I. Wilberforce. Next followed 
an attack on the doctrine of the Real Presence of 
the Lord in the Holy Communion. For teaching 
this doctrine G. A. Denison was prosecuted in 1854, 
but his opponents failed to secure his condemnation 
in 1858, on a technical ground. Keble’s treatise On 
Euchai'istical Adoratio7i (Oxford, 1857) and Pusey’s 
two separate books on The Beal Preseiice (1855 and 
1857) were evoked by this attack. In 1870 the 
attack was renewed, the defendant being W. J. E. 
Bennett, vicar of Frome-Selwood. In 1872, how- 
ever, the Privy Council decided in his favour. 
Still fiercer storms raged over the teaching and 
practice of private sacramental confession. Its use 
had naturally been revived as the Prayer Book 
was studied and the power of the sacramental 
system known in the individual life. Its practice 
at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, was attacked in 1848, in 
1858 Richard Temple West, later vicar of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Paddington, was assailed for^such 
teaching at Boyne Hill, and there were furious 
public agitations against the practice in 1873 and 
again in 1877 ; the effect of these was to bring the 
teaching before a wider circle than before. These 
last agitations were confined to newspaper articles, 
speeches, and pamphlets ; no charge of false doc- 
trine was ever brought against the much-abused 
clergy in any Church court. 

The ceremonial revival, inaccurately but popu- 
larly called ‘ ritualism,’ led to a series of suits in 
the law-courts which began in 1854 and only closed 
with the judgment in the case of Read v. the bishop 
of Lincoln in 1890. This revival was originally 
due to an early follower of the Movement and 
friend of Newman, J. R. Bloxam, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, a scholar and an anti- 
quary. It was carried on by the Cambridge Camden 
Society, led by J. M. Neale and others, but with 
the growth of hostility to the Movement in the 


fifties it passed into less learned hands. The 
Churches began to be re-decorated, and the use of 
the Eucharistic vestments was revived, the stole 
being first used in 1837, the chasuble in 1841. The 
fiist lawsuit ended with a judgment in favour of the 
revival in 1857, later the Privy Council changed its 
mind, and, finally, on the tide of a No-popery 
agitation, Disraeli, then Prime Minister (assisted 
by A. C. Tait, archbishop of Canterbury), passed 
a Public Worship Regulation Act in 1874 ‘to put 
down Ritualism.’ Under this Act five priests were 
imprisoned for various terms— a fact which rallied 
public opinion to the persecuted party — and the 
Act became a dead letter. The Church of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, audits vicar, A. H. Mackonochie, 
bore the brunt of this attack from 1867 to 1883, 
when Mackonochie was finally deprived of his 
benefice. He died four years later, worn out by his 
long persecution. A like fate had overtaken Dykes 
in 1876 after the merciless hostility of his diocesan 
C. Baring, bishop of Durham. The judgment of 
E. W. Benson, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
case of the bishop of Lincoln in 1890 brought peace 
to the Church and practically decided the question 
in favour of the revivalists. 

During these struggles — indeed, from the Gorham 
judgment in 1851 — the fight had been directed 
against the principle of Erastianism . The J udicial 
Committee of the Privy Council had, almost by in- 
advertence, as Lord Brougham declared, been made 
the supreme court of ecclesiastical appeal in 1833, 
when the old Church courts were reconstituted. 
It was a purely Parliamentary court, destitute of 
spiritual authority. Conseq^uently, as this became 
realized. High Churchmen declined to plead before 
it or to obey its decisions. This led to the accusa- 
tion of ‘lawlessness,’ but the moral authority of 
the protesters has in fact rendered the court and 
its decisions inoperative. ^ 

3 . Fruits of the Movement,— The spiritual force 
of the Movement showed itself further in its success- 
ful revival of the ‘religious’ or monastic life. 
Newman and Keble both sympathized with this 
development, but its guiding spirit was Pusey. The 
first sisterhood was founded in 1844, and every 
decade since then has witnessed the growth of the 
Movement, a revival without parallel in Christen- 
dom ; and the great sisterhoods, with their works 
of charity, penitentiaries, homes, orphanages, and 
schools, are a marked feature in the life of the 
English Church, and would have seemed incredible 
to the Churchmen of one and two hundred years 
ago. Communities for men have grown more 
slowly, but the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley, founded by Richard Meux Benson in 1866, 
is established in four continents, and the Commun- 
ity of the Resurrection and the Society of the Sacred 
Mission are deeply rooted and widely Icnown. These 
are some of the fruits of the Movement of 1833. 
Other results are the zeal for Foreign Missions, 
which it shared with the Evangelicals, and the 
wholly changed conception of clerical and episcopal 
activity. Samuel Wilberforce, bishop successively 
of Oxford and Winchester, was * the re-modeller ’ 
of the conception of a bishop’s duties, and the high 
standard set by him owed most if not all of its feat- 
ures to the Movement of 1833. Among the rank 
and file of the clergy the Movement has done much 
to raise the general level of devotion. Retreats and 
Quiet Days, parochial Missions, and the like, if 
originally borrowed from the Church in France, 
owe their acclimatization to the Oxfoid Move- 
ment. 

The first Tractarians re-introduced a type of 

1 Reference may be made to the Report of Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline^ 1906, p. 67, § 863, which declared 
that ‘the judgments of the Judicial Committee cannot practi- 
cally be enforced.' 
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character which had been sadly lacking in the 
English clergy and laity for a century. They weie 
marked by reserve, resolute self-discipline, unworld- 
liness, shrinking from preferment, hatred of sham 
and pretence, and a grave distrust of the feel- 
ings. Their teaching and preaching exhibited the 
most tender personal devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as to a living Friend. Generally speaking, 
religious men before the Oxford Movement ‘ spoke 
of our Lord in a more distant way, as one holding 
the central place rather in a dogmatic system than 
in the devout affections’ (Shairp, p. 329). This 
personal devotion was particularly a mark of Keble 
and of Pusey, but it was reflected very clearly in 
them followers. 

In one respect the Oxford Movement after 1845 
showed that it had its right and left wings, both 
a conservative and a more liberal group ; this was 
when it was confronted by the fresh discoveries of 
natural science, represented broadly by the term 
‘ evolution,’ and by the same methods applied in 
the department of Biblical criticism. The right 
or conservative wing was that of Pusey and Keble, 
the more liberal school that of the founders of the 
Guardian newspaper (in 1846), Church, J. B. 
Mozley, and Lord Blachford. They differed in 
their view of the sort of opposition to be offered to 
Essays and Reviews in 1860, and the work of the 
next generation of the liberal wing (who carried on 
in many respects the hlewman tradition in the 
Movement) issued in Lux Mundi^ an important 
volume of theological essays, published in 1889. 

Apart from the more detailed results noticed 
here, the Oxford Movement from its beginning in 
1833 has stood for the corporate as opposed to the 
individualistic principle. Thus, while it emphas- 
ized the almost forgotten or neglected truth of the 
Church, and so incurred the suspicion of attaching 
importance to the institutional rather than the 
mystical side of religion, its later followers were 
drawn to apply the doctrine in its fullness to society 
round them, and Christian socialism is no by- 
product of the revival, but a true application of 
its principles to social questions. The Chiistian 
Social Union ivas in fact founded by later follow'ers 
of the Movement in 1889, though it secured the 
aid of Churchmen of other vieivs. But mlds and 
religious societies have sprung from the IVIovement 
and its j)rinciples naturally and spontaneously. 
Broadly, too, the Movement has had a wider result. 
From the thinly-veiled deism of the Latitudinarian 
Churchmen of the 18th cent., with their Zwinglian 
« view of the sacraments, the Oxford Movement has 
slowly and painfully brought back into the lives of 
English people a belief in the supernatural. When 
the Movement began, Englishmen as a whole were 
becoming more and more materialistic, less and 
less spiritual, distrusting enthusiasm and devotion ; 
religion, when it was more than a cold and dry 
morality, tended to become mere emotionalism 
which was very apt to feed itself on phrases. The 
Oxford Movement with its passionate devotion, its 
appeal to Christian history and to authority, 
brought back the old conception of the Church, 
not as a mere human institution and a depaiiiment 
of the State, but as the Body of Chidst, with life- 
giving sacraments and a ministry reaching back 
through the Apostles to the Lord, a society which 
‘ takes its origin not in the will of man, but in the 
will of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (F. Temple, Twelve 1 


Sermons preached at the Consecration of Truro 
Cathedral^ Truro, 1888, quoted in H. S. Holland, 
God^s City, London, 1894, p. 20). 

Literature. — brief bibbojrraphv will be found in Th& Cam- 
bridge Si8t. of English '/if/'r’, xii. [1915] 463-463. The 
Movement itself may be studied authorities. 

I . The Tracts for the Times, I y ' , ' ■ i > -1 2^he Remains 

of Richard Hurrell Fioude, do ' ' 5ns and other 

works of J. Keble, E. B. Pusey, Charles Marriott, and 
Isaac Williams ; The British Critic, 1836-43 , the sermons 
and lectures, etc., of J. H. Newman before his secession , the 
treatises of R. I Wilberforce and of Isaac Williams. These 
are characteristic productions of the Movement as a whole m 
tsfi’*=t str.c:.-' , the works of R. W. Church, H. P. Liddon, W 

B. uht, ar<] J. M Neale illustrate the second stage , for the 
third the works of C. Gore, H. S. Holland, A. L. Moore, R. 

C Moberly, W. C. E. Newbolt, Darwell Stone, J. N. 
Figgis, P N. Waggett, A. Chandler, F. Weston, and B. 
W. Randolph gu e the best general view of its doctrinal and 
ethical teaching 

II . The history is chiefly to be found in numerous biographies, 
but books covering the period are : Church, Oxford Movement 
18S3-18i5, London, 1892, and Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, 

ed. Wilfrid Ward, ‘with differences of various edd. noted,’ 

Oxford, 1914 (these are indispensable, but they carry the story 
only to 1846). gr^'^ral histories are : P. Thureau- 

Dangin, The 7 .-j' . . ' ' , • Revival in XTXth 

Eng tr , 2 vols., London, 1914 ; S. L. 0'.l.iri1, -rt 
Oxford Movement, do, 1915; S. BariigGo-s I'x' 'V r‘.* 
Revival, do 1914. Other sketches of the Movement are con- 
tained m T Mozley, Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement, 2 vols., London, 1882; J. A 
Fronde, Short Studies on Great 5'* \ ‘ v"i= , London and 

Bombay, 1903, iv. ; F. Oakeley, JJ> \ ( i /■’ Tractarian 
Movement (1833-18^5), London, Ti ^ .iphies of the 

leaders are important, especially Liddon, Life of Edward 
Bouvene Pusey\ 4 vols., London, 1894-98 ; Letters and Corre- 
spondence of J. S. Newman, ed. A. Mozley, 2 vols., do 1891 ; 
J. T Coleridge, Memoir of John Keble, 2 vols , Oxford, 1869 ; 
Life and Letters of Dean Church, ed. M. C. Church, London, 
1894 ; Church, Occas^ona^ Papers, 2 vols., do. 1897 ; Letters of 
J. B, Mozley, D D. , do. 1886 ; Letters of J. M. Neale, D.D , ed. 
M S Lawson, do. 1910; J. O. Johnston, Life and Letters of 
Liddon, do 1904 ; G. W. E. Russell, Dr Liddon, do. 1905 ; 
Letters on Church and Religion of TT. E, Gladstone, ed. D 0 
Lathbury, 2 vols., do. 1910, Letters of F ' 7 D:-''/ T, 

ed 6. E. Marindm, do. 1896, Wilfrid Wriii i >.i i>' 
Ward and the Oxford Movement, do. 1889 ; Autobiography of 
Isaac Williams, ed. G Prevost, do 1892; J. H. Pollen, Narra- 
tive of Five Years at St Saviour's, Leeds, Oxford, 1851, and 
Life ^y A. Pollen), London, 1912 ; William Palmer, Narra- 
tive of Events connected with the Publication of Tracts for the 
Times, Oxford, 1848, new ed. with additions, London, 1883 ; A 
P. Perceval, A Collection of Papers connected with the Theo- 
logical Movement of ISSS, London, 1842 ; [M. Trench], Charles 
Lowder A Biography, do. 1851; [E. A Towle], A H. Mackon- 
ochie . A Memoir, do 1890 ; C. E. Osborne, Jhe Life of Patkei 
Dolling, do. 1903 ; W. Crouch, Bryan King, St. George's E , 

do. 1904; Autohiomaphy of Dean Gregory, ed. W H. Hutton, 
do. 1912; G. W. E. Russell, Edward King, Sixth th n,sh-tp of 
Lincoln, do. 1912, St. Alban the Martyr, Holwrn, do 1913; 
J. W. Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men, do 1888 ; A. B. 
Donaldson, Five Great Oxford Leaders, do 1900; and bio- 
graphies m H. S. Holland, Personal Studies, do. 1905, and A. 
Cecil, Six Oxford Thinkers, do. 1909, 

iii. Oharactenstio of the Movement were its novels and its 
poetry. 

(а) Novels : those of Charlotte M. Yonge, Elizabeth M. 
Sewell, Francis Edward Paget, Harriet Mozley, J. M. 
Neale, W. Gresley, and A. D. Crake ; also From Oxford to 
Rome, London, 1847, and Rest in the Church, do 1848, anonym- 
ous, but m fact by F. E. S. Harris ; J. H, Newman, Loss and 
Gam, do, 1848, 

(б) Poetry Lyra Apostolica, London, 1836, ed. H. O. Beech- 
ing, do. 1899, which shows the hopes and ideals which ani- 
mated the leaders in the first dajs; J. Keble, The Christian 

! Year (anon.), do 1327, Lyra Innocentium (anon.), Oxford, 1846, 
both ed. with Introd. bv Wa’^'cr ^ •'■'k, L''rid''n, ISO^-PO , J. H. 
Newman, Verses on /»’■'' o I.oivh-.i, • iv '■ of 

which are included in n •» /'' ‘ I'l’ti'.' Vr 0” ■«.“ > - • o ’ ' ' ; 
Isaac Williams, Th-> ''‘■i'/ < t , '!' jK'i "i 

Past Years, do. 1838, 61852, The Altar, London, 1847, The 
Baptistery, 2 vols., Oxford, 1842-44, and others ; F, W Faber, 
p- r-'' sv-i* c-'”c''‘-ed cd., London, 1914; J. M. Neale, 

C, ‘ a ■ I • .“id Carols, do. 1914; Christina 

Ros-ftri. ! . i\i A '0 Poems, do. 1896. The Oxford 
V' i.'*’ f- Ml ■ V . ..!}'• latof view IS discussed by W. H. 
rl.-.ttou- 111 Carr.vr tjC 21 't. v. English Literature, xii. ch. xii, 

S. L. Ollaed. 
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PACIFISM. -See War. 

PADMAPANI.— Padmapani (metan, Phyag 
na pad ma), the hodhisattm or the god ‘with a 
red lotus in the left hatidj' is a name of Avaloki- 
tesvara, who, as has been said, is more than an 
ordinary hodhisattva, ^yho is in fact one of the 
chiefs of the Buddhist mediseval pantheon (see 
art. AvalokiteSvaea). Many forms of Ayaloki- 
tesvara are known from Indian and Tibetan 
sculptures, from Indian miniatures and Tibetan 
designs. It is always the same Avalokite^vara, 
and the difierences are chiefly iconographic, 
although different legends and speculations may 
be embodied m the diflerent repiesentations of the 
same ^od. From the iconographic point of view it is 
possilfle to distinguish I’pe uon-lninmn forms, with 
four, six, twelve, or a thousand arms, from the 
human forms. Among the latter the figure with a 
lotus in the left hand is prominent ; such a figure 
was likely to be called Padmapani,^ Abjapani, 
Karaalahasta, Padmakara, or any name meaning 
‘lotus-handed.’ Padmapani is the most common. 
In the same way the figure with a thousand arms 
is a ‘ thousand-armed ’ {sahasrabhuja). The right 
hand sometimes holds a JcaMa, the consecration 
phial — an attribute of many hodhisattvas, possibly 
a symbol of their consecration as hwmdrcbSy royal 
princes in the spiritual kingdom of a tathdqata — 
sometimes a rosary {alcsamdld) ; sometimes it is in 
the attitude of giving {varamudra). Moreover, 
Padmapani is sonaetimes characterized by a fawn- 
skin on the left shoulder, and by an image of 
Amitabha — the reigning tnthagata of Sukhavati — 
in his head-dress. Amitabha is the tathdgata^ 
Avalokitesvara the hodhisattvai jpar excetlence^ 
Sakj ^amuni the nirmitabuddha (see Philosophy 
[Buddhist]) of the present age. 

In Tibet, since 14.39 (’) Avalokiteavaia- Padmapani 
has been incaniated in the Dalai Lama — a nirmita- 
kdya of secondary rank. 

The name Padmapani does not occui* in the 
KdrandavyUha^ the summary of Avalokite^ara’s 
dpurreia. But lotuses are conspicuous in this 
book. When Avaloldtesvara returned from his 

E ilgrimage to Sukhavati, the western Buddha’s j 
eld, he brought back and offered to Sakyamuni j 
lotuses sent as a gift of homage by Amitabha 
[in/iani Amitahkena prahitdni [pp. 18, 89]), and the 
representation of Avalokitesvara ‘ with a lotus in 
hand ’ possibly originated from this story, or vice 
versa. However it may be, in the description of 
the diagram {mandala) of the ‘ six-syllabled charm ’ 
(om manipadme hum) weleam that Avalokitesvara 
is to be represented with the lotus and the rosary 
(p. 74). If the name Padmapani is wanting, 
synonyms are near at hand ; in the stotror (hymn) 
uttered by the Bevaputra Mahe^vara (p, 89> 
Avalokitesvara is styled Padmadhara, ‘ who bears 
a lotus’; Subh^admahasta, ‘who has in hand a 
pure lotus’; Padmapriya, ‘friend of lotuses’; 
also Padmasana, ‘who sits upon a lotus/ and 
Padma^ri, ‘ lotus glory’ (ci p. 11)— not to ^ con- 
fused with the Padma^ri of the Saddharmapun^ 
dariha. It is interesting to remark that Avaloki- 
tesyara is Mahesvara (p. 90), and the fiend of 
Vajrapani, who never entirely loses his demon 
character (p. 11). 

1 The same name ig given to Brahma, to the sun, and to 
vii^u in the Lexicons (see O BSbtlingk and E. Roth, SansJffrit- 
W^rterbitchf Petrograd, 1855-75), possibly owing to the Buddhist 
identification of these gods with Avalokitesvara, ‘ Pad ma ’ can 
equal Vi§uu, Avalokitesvara. 


There is some evidence that, in Tibet, the name 
Padmapani vied with the name Avalokitesvara. 
It seems that the Mani bka htim prefers the former 
(W. W. Rockhill, The Land of the Lamas, suppl. 
notes, ii., London, 1891 ; E. Schlagintweit, Bud- 
dhism in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863, tr. L. de Millou5, 
AMG hi. [1881] 54 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
of Tibet, or Lamaism, London, 1895, p. 356). 

Litbradurb.— S ee art. Avalokitesvara. For descriptions of 
Padmapapi (photographs) see H. H. Cole, Preservation of 
jSational Monuments, India, Yusufsai District, pi. xxv. (ap. 
Grunwedel, Mythologie, p. 22), a Gandhara sculpture identified 
by S. d^Oldenburg ; A Foucher, Etude sur I’tconographie. 
bouddhique de VInde (Bibl. de VEcole des Eautes Etudes, voL 
! xiii. pt. i.), Pans, 189&, p. 101 f.; A. Grunwedel, Myth, des 
Buddhisrmis in Tibet und der Mongolei, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 22, 
27, 123, 138; Alice Getty. Northern Buddhism, 

. Oxford, 1914. For literary < o ‘ i i H H Wilson, Works, 
London, 1862-77, ii. 29 (a recension of the visit of Padmapani 
to Anvtabha'i' Kdrav4avyuha, Calcutta, 1873; H. J von 
Kjaprolh, ‘On the Charm Oip manipadme huip,’ in JA vii. 
[1831] 192, C. F. Koppen, Die idmaische Bierarchie und 
Kirche, Berlin, 1908, ii. 69 (repnnt) 

L. DE LA VALLI^E PoITSSIN'. 

PADMASAMBHAVA, or PADMAKARA.— 
This Indian Buddhist missionary, priest, teacher, 
and saint of the 8th cent. a.d. is of the first 
importance in Tibetan Buddhism. For, although 
he is only incidentally referred to by previous 
writers, merely as the leader of a retrograde 
movement among the Lamas, he is shown by the 
present writer to have been the founder of the 
order of the first Tibetan Buddhist monks, ^ or 
Lamas, as they are generally called. His nation- 
; ality and training and the circumstances under 
I which he wa^ sent for by the pro-Buddhist king 
i of Tibet, Khri-Srong Be-btsan, the son of an ardent 
i Buddhist Chinese princess, to establish an ouler 
' of Buddhist monks in Tibet, have been indicated in 
art. Lamaism. 

Previous to his arrival in Tibet (c. A.d. 747-748) 
there appear to have been no indipnous Buddhist 
monks in that country, though Tibet had been 
visited by occasional Indian and Chinese Buddhist 
monks since the epoch of King Srong-btsan (tA.D. 
650), who had introduced from N. India or Khotan 
the so-called Tibetan script, and had procured the 
translation into its characters of some elementary 
treatises on Buddhism.^ This universal tradition 
crediting Padmasambhava with the founding of 
Lamaism is also supported by the epigraphic 
evidence discovered by the writer in the two ecliet- 
pillars at Lhasa of the saint’s patron, King Khri- 
Srong Be-btsan, dated a,d. 783, or three years 
before the death of that sovereign. In these two 
edicts, as well as in a third, of the same date, 
although referring to religious matters, the word 
‘ Lama ’ does not occur ; but the king states that 
‘by a blessing the orthodox religion was pro- 
cured — this term, ‘orthodox or inside religion/ 
is still the ordinary term applied to Buddhism, as 
opposed to the Bon or other faiths. 

The first monastery in Tibet was built under his 
directions at Sam-yas (c. a.d. 749), after the 
model, it is said, of the chief monastery of Mid- 
India, Kalanda, or, according to another account, 

1 In the great Scripture comaaentary, the Sstan-'gyur Mdo, 
vol, 124, are two grammatical works ascribed to his minister, 
Thonmi, whom he had sent to ‘ India ’ (but probably Khotan, 
which was then Indian in its civilization) to learn the language ; 
also in voL 123 a doctrinal treatise {Sku-gzugs-kyi mts^an-nyidy 
by ‘The son of Anu,’ an eponym of the same minister (W. 
W. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, London, 1892, p. 212), 
who is generally credited in the vernacular histories with 
having also translated the Dharavd on the Oih maijLi formula, 
universal now throughout Tibet. 

2L. A. Waddell, JRAS, 1909, p. 931 (juxni/i-cA'otfss' inside 
religion ’). 
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Udandapur ^ on Ganges. It was placed under 
the abbotship of Santa-raksita, his reputed brother- 
in-law, though it is doubtful whether Padmasadi* 
bhava was really uncelibate, and whether the 
tradition crediting him with a spouse is not the 
outcome of later Lamas identifying him with 
Avalokita, and so conferring on him a female 
energy, the coimterpart of Tara (Ishtar), the 
Buddhist queen of heaven. 

It is signiliLant of the enthusiasm and skill 
imparted bi- Padnia-'aiiibha\a and his deputy, the 
abbot, to their students that seven of the very 
first group of the newly-trained Tibetan monks 
achieved literary distinction,^ and that most of them 
show by their scrupulously accurate work as trans- 
lators of difierent books of the Indian Buddhist 
canon from Sanskrit into Tibetan that they had 
attained remarkable scholarly knowledge of both 
Sanskrit and Tibetan. Especially numerous are 
the translations by sKa-ba~bha-po dpal-brtsegs 
(who seems to be the same as dBah-dpal-bans) and 
Vairochana. Padmasaihbhava had also twenty- 
five ritualistic pupils whose names are preserved.® 

Regarding the character of his teaching, there is 
no certain evidence that it was of the flagrantly 
magical and necromantic type ascribed to him in ^ 
the indigenous works on the subject, which are 
mostly late compositions of the 14th cent, onwards 
— when works of a similar nature were being issued 
by the Mahayana Buddhists in India ascribing 
precisely similar ritualistic spells to Buddha him- 
self. From the high literary attainments of his 
contemporary pupus it seems probable that his 
teaching was more or less orthodox Indian Bud- 
dhism of the Mahayana type, and of the ‘ Middle 
Path School ’ ( Madhyamaka), to which he reputedly 
belonged ; ^ and that it afterwards became degraded 
in the hands of the converts from the indigenous 
shamanistic Bon religion. The book of spells 
asciibed to him is of exactly the same class as the 
Faritta or Pali spells in geneial use among the 
southern Buddhists of Ceylon and Burma, and in 
regular ritualistic use by the Ceylonese Buddhists 
at the present day,® 

He is the chief saint of ^ The Old Sect ’ of Tibetan 
Buddhists, the red-capped Nyin-ma, and, apotheo- 
sized, he leceives equal w'orship with Sakyamuni 
himself, bearing indeed the title of ‘The Second 
Buddha,’ and represented as booted, capped, and 
dad in thick gaiments, like an ordinary Lama of 
the present day. 

Literature.— This is quoted througliout the article. 

L. A. Waddell. 

PALMISTRY.— -Fortune-telling is a supersti- 
tion which seems destined to survive permanently 
iu the lower strata of even scientific civilizations. 
Among the ancient Romans it was part of the 
official religion and the executive procedure. Like 
gambling, it corresponds to a certain emotional 
need, the satisfaction of which may justify the 
existence of a harmless delusion. Or the pseudo- 
scientific methods of elucidating the past and pre- 
dicting the future palmistry is the most widely 
spread. The modern gypsy retails a traditional 
lore which goes back to the earliest Indian culture.® 
The Chinese transferred the palmist’s attention to 
the foot, and their curious interest in the com- 
pressed female foot has produced a pseudo-science 

1 WaddelU Buddhism of Tibet^ London, 1895, p. 266 f., also 
‘ Buddha^ Hermitage of Uren,’ J ASB, 1892, pp. 1-24. 

2 The names of those novices who are called sad-mi (probably 
sadhut ‘pure-liver,* a title of Buddha) are dBah-dpal-dbans, 
rTsaus-devendra, Branka Mutig, ‘ K’on Na^endra, Sagor Vairo- 
chana, rMa Acharya rin-ch6n-mch*og, gLan-ka Tanana. 

s Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 31 f. 

* He received part of his teaching from Sri Siihha of Kashmir, 
who was in turn a pupil of the Indian monk Qah-rab Vajra 

5 CE. Waddell, ‘ The Dharapi Cult in Buddhism,’ in OstasiA- 
tische Zeitschrift, ii. E1918J 166 f. 

6 n.882J48. 


of ‘ podoscopy.’ The claims of palmistiy are in a 
way a tribute to the human hand and its import- 
ance in evolution. The mind has developed 
passu with the hand, which as an organic machine 
is unrivalled, 

Chirognomy professes to read the individual 
character on the assumption of a correlation 
between hand and brain ; chiromancy claims also 
to predict the individual future. The geneial 
shape of the hand is the first classification ; then 
the flexion -folds of skin (the ‘lines’) and the 
muscular projections (the ‘ mounts ’) aie examined 
in connexion with the doctrine of signatures and 
the influence of the planets Macalister remaiks : 

‘That these purely"' .v 

occult or predictive i. ■ . _<■!'. . > * > l . i 

seems to nave a peculiar attraction for certain types of mind, 
and as there can be no fundamental h} pothesia of correlation, 
its discussion does not he within ’‘■’"C c* r- n ’ i 

But palmistry has to be . ■ ■ ■ v i . - one of 

the minor psychical faetois. 

The chief elements of palm-reading were codified 
by Hartlieb in 1475 (?), and later by d’Arpentigny 
in 1843.® H'Arpentigny’a work is the basis of the 
modern literature. The individual palmist in- 
dulges his fancy and analogical powers, and as a 
rule is a shrewd judge of human nature. 

The left hand, as being less deformed by work, 
is prefen-ed for examination. Hands are placed 
by the French authors in seven classes ; mam 
iUmentairs or d grande patime^ main nicessaire or 
en spatule, main artistique or conique, main utile 
or carr^Bt main philosophique or noueuse, main 
psyehique or pointuey and main mixte. The out- 
standing feature of the hand is the thumb. The 
line surrounding it is the line of life, probably the 
earliest of the palmist’s definitions. Aristotle 
mentions the belief that a long line of life implies 
a long life.® If without sinuosities, the line stands 
for happiness. The fiist phalange of the thumb 
signifies will, the second logic ; the ball is termed 
the mount of Venus, and on its features depends 
the individual’s success or failure in love. The 
prominence at the base of the index finger is the 
mount of Jupiter, connoting pride; that of the 
middle finger is the mount of Saturn, connoting 
fatality ; that of the third is the mount of Apollo, 
connoting fortune, art, or riches; that of the 
little finger is the mount of Mercury, connoting 
science or wit. On the heel of the hand , or the ‘ per- 
cussion,’ are the mounts of Mars and of the moon, 
connoting respectively courage and cruelty, and 
imagination, fancy, or folly. A simple division of 
the facts of existence is into life, intellect, emotion, 
and luck; accordingly the palmist assigns to 
these the four main flexion-folds of the skin 
of the palm. Next to the line of life, which 
it joins beneath the index finger, is the line of 
head ; above and parallel to it is the line of heart ; 
straight up the centre of the hand is the line of 
fate, and parallel to it, towards the heel of the 
hand, is the line of fortune. From the origin of 
the line of life to the base of the little finger runs 
the line of health. The mrdle of Venus is a curved 
line from the base of the little finger to that of the 
index. The lines across the wrist, two or more, 
are the ‘bracelets,’ rascettes^ each signifying thirty 
years of life. The character of the coii- 

trolling each digit is divided among uhe thiee 
phalanges ; the uppermost phalange of the 
index, referred to Jupiter, implies mysticism, the 
second intelligence,: the lowest instinct, 

Litbraturb. — A. Macalister, art. ’Palraistry,' in 
J, Hartlieb, Die Kunst CiromanUa, Augsburg £14716?}; C. S. 
d’Arpentigny, La Chxrog'mmie, Paria, 1843 ; A Desbarnlles, 
Les MysUres de la main, do. 18^ ; A. de Tlt^besr L*Bmgme 


1 A. Maealister, xx. &50, 

a J, Hartlieb, Die Kwisl Giromaniia ; C, 8. d’Arpentigny, La 
Chirognomie, 

a Mist. Anim. i. 15; PHny, SE xi. (114) 174 ; Juvenal, vi. 681. 
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de la mam, do. 1900 ; M. Gaster, ‘ Hebrew Version of the 
“ Secretum Secretorum/” Oct. 1907 ; A. R Craigf, TAf 

Book of the Handy according to the Systems of HArpentigny 
and Desbarolles, with some Account of the Gipsies, London, 
1867 ; H A Giles, * Palmistry in China,' Nineteenth Century, 
Ivi. [1904] 985-988. A. E. CRAWLEY. 

PALMYRENES.— I. Introductory.— Palmyra 
is the Greek name of the to'svn called Tadmor by 
its Semitic inhabitants, and so called to the present 
day. Situated in the middle of the Syrian desert, 
more than two days’ journey east of the cultivated 
lands, this city apparently owes its origin to an 
abundant spring which fertilizes the desert and 
gives birth to an oasis where the palm, olive, vine, 
and fig-tree flourish. However old it may be, it 
does not appear on the stage of history until the 
Grseco-Roman period. At that time the inhabi- 
tants of Tadmor were Semites, already much 
imbued with Greek culture. Placed in the 
Hellenistic world between the two capitals of 
Syria — Antioch and Seleucia in Lower Mesopo- 
tamia — they were the traders of the northern 
desert, as the Nabatseans were between Damascus 
and Arabia. Like the Nabataeans {q.v.), they were 
Arabs who adopted the Aramaean language spoken 
from the time of the Persians by the ancient 
peoples that cultivated the soil of Syria. Greek 
was their second language They borrowed some 
words of administration from the Romans. Since 
the razzia of the dictator Mark Antony (34 B.c.) 
they had been under the influence of Rome, which 
granted them the jus italicum. The first in- 
scription dates from the year 9 B.C. ; it is gener- 
ally believed that the last one is from A.i> 271. 
It is therefore during this period that we must 
study the religion of the inhabitants of Palmyra. 
The national monuments are so abundant that we 
need not seek elsewhere for information which is 
not so trustworthy. 

2 . Inscriptions. — ^The inscriptions are mostly 
honorific. Along the huge colonnade which ran 
through Palmyra a great many statues had been 
placed on brackets attached to the pillars. A 
Palmyrene inscription, often accompanied by a 
corresponding Greek text, stated why the town, 
i.e. the senate and the people, had conferred the 
honour of a statue on such and such a person. 

Naturally, religious data are more frequent in 
the inscriptions of dedication to this or that god, 
usually engraved on altars. In the burying-places 
each person is named, and more than one genealogy 
can be reconstructed ; but these inscriptions do not 
give much information beyond divine names con- 
tained in certain proper names. On the other 
hand, very frequent, but very enigmatical, indica- 
tions of a religious kind are found on small clay 
tablets to which the name of tesserce has been 
given. Unlike the Nabatseans and the Aramaeans 
of Egypt, the Palmyrenes refrained from engrav- 
ing their names in order to commend themselves 
to the remembrance of the gods or the attention of 
the passers-by. The rocks of their country offered 
fe^er temptations than those of Sinai or Petra; 
but they might have made use of their monuments 
as placards. That they have not done so^ is a 
noteworthy characteristic of their moral life. 

The necessa^ references for the inscriptions are found most 
conveniently in the works of M. lidzbarski, the chief authority 
on Semitic epigraphy in Germany. We have specially in view 
the Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (Weimar, 
1898)3 and the Ephemeris fur semitisohe Epigraphik (Giessen, 
190Q^12).3 The great work of de Vogu^ on Syrie centrale 
(Paris, 1866^77) is so far the most inmortant collection of 
Palmyrene inscriptions. The Corpus Inscriptionum Semiti- 
carum of Palmyra has not yet appeared ; the editors have been 
waiting to get the latest revision of the inscriptions made on 
the spot by A. Jaussen and R. Savignac in July 1914. 

1 Two graffitti (de Vogu6, Syrie centrale, nos. 68 and 69), the 
only ones known, are in a tomb, and may therefore refer to the 
dwi (Lidzbarski, Nordsem Epigraphik, p. 169). 

a Hereafter cited as NB. s Hereafter cited as Eph. 


3 . Gods. — It would be out of place to repeat 
here the characteristics that are common to all 
Semitic religions. We shall confine ourselves to 
the features peculiar to the Palmyrenes. 

(a) The Palmyrenes are the only Semites who 
very often invoked a deity without addressing him 
otherwise than by extremely vague epithets. 
Other races substituted an epithet for the name of 
their god, hut this epithet was always and very 
specially his ; e.g., Dusares is probably the lord of 
ash-Shara (Dhu’-sh-Shara), the real name remain- 
ing secret. The Palmyrene custom was quite 
different: with them the same attributes could 
be and, as a matter of fact, were applied to several 
deities. Many stelse and altars are dedicated to 
him ‘whose name he for ever blessed’ (nots^ I'ls 
KoVy*?), ‘good,’ ‘good god’ (n 3 S 3 tinha, wnti), ‘com- 
passionate’ ‘who grants prayers’ (xTn), 

‘rewarder’ ‘lord of the world.’ The last 

title was interpreted as ‘ lord of eternity ’ by the 
present wiiter, but he now admits that Lidzbarski 
is light, who, following de Vogd 6 , has always pre- 
ferred ‘lord of the world,’ since an inscription 
discovered by Puchstein gave the formula ‘ lord of 
all ’ {Eph. ii. 296) ; in this case ‘ totality ’ stands 
for ‘the world’ (‘?3 hid). These names 

raise several problems. It has been thought that 
the Palmyrene religion, addressing itself, without 
mentioning any proper name, to a good god, a 
merciful god, a rewarder, master of the world, was 
on the way towaids monotheism. But it must he 
noticed that at the same time homage was being 
rendered to other gods, even to deified empeiors, 
like the god Alexander (Alexander Severus [NE, 
p. 459]) ; and it is very probable that this mono- 
theism, such as it was, was not the intrinsic 
development of the religious thought of the people 
of Tadmor. There were many Jews there, as is 
proved by the proper names. At that time they 
held rigorously to the law that they had prescribed 
for themselves not to pronounce the proper name 
I of their god. They substituted for it several 
epithets, some of which are similar to the Palmy- 
rene formulae. Lidzbarski {Eph. i. 256 ff.), who 
unhesitatingly admits Jewish influence, has re- 
called ‘Blessed be his glorious name for ever’ 
(Ps72^®; cf. Dn 2 ^® etc.). The capital of a small 
pillar found at Amwas in Palestine has on one side 
els &€6 s, and on the other nDsy nnn, ‘ Blessed be 
his name for ever,’ which is exactly the Palmyrene 
formula. The ‘master of the world’ does not 
figure in the Bible, but is found in the most ancient 
Rabbinical literature. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that, either 
under the influence of Greek philosophy or under 
Jewish influence, the Palmyrenes had attained a 
high conception of the deity, compatible, in the 
ideas of antiquity, with polytheism. Is the 
supreme god an ancient god on the way towards 
universal rule or a new concept? Lidzbarski 
believed that the supreme god was Bdl. It is 
indeed certain, since the discovery of the American 
mission, that the huge chief temple of Palmyra 
was dedicated to B§1. This name, pronounced B51, 
and consequently written (and not Ba’al), in 
Greek B^Xoy, is tne ancient B^l of Babylon. Because 
of his supreme rank, the Greeks called him Zeus. 
We could ve^ well understand the Palmyrenes con- 
ferring on him the epithets mentioned above, but, 
as a matter of fact, we never come across them 
associated with the name of B61, It was said at 
one time that Ar^u and ’ Azizu 'were good rewarding 
gods, and that * Azizu especially was good and com- 
passionate [Eph. i. 203) ; a Nabatsean at Palmyra 
calls his god Shaf-elqom, ‘a good rewarding god’ 
{tb. i. 345). But — not to mention the last god, a 
strangex to Palmyra— neither Arsu nor * Azizu was 
important enough there to be the master of the world. 
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Now this title is expressly given to a god of 
wide diffusion— Baal, or Ba'al-sliamln. We have 
now four inscriptions containing his name. He is 
called * lord of the world ’ (kd*?^ at Palmyra, 
A.D. 114 (de Vogu5, no. 73 ; NEy p. 474. 4), ‘good 
and rewarding god’ {n'lDtsf) at Palmyra, 

A.D. 67 (W.E, p. 473. 1), ‘lord of the world,’ at 
et-Tayihe, near Palmyra, A.D. 134 {NE, p. 477. 4), 
and lastly, in a Puchstein inscription of the 
Palmyra camp, ‘great and compassionate’ (N3i3 
KJDmi). The &reek text of et-Tayibe reads Ad 
Kepavvl(f, Lidzbarski at first tried to prove 
that the Ba’al-shamin, or lord of the sky, had not 
appeared among the Semites until the time of the 
Persians, from whom they borrowed him {E^h. 
i, 243 ff. ). But he is mentioned in an inscription 
of Esarhaddon for the Phmnician countries, and 
quite recently H. Pognon discovered him in an in- 
scription of Zakir, dating from the 8th cent. B.C. 
[Inscriptions s&mitiqiies de la Syrie, de la M4sopo- 
tamie, et de la region de Mossoul, Paris, 1907-08). 
Now Lidzbarski thinks that the Semites borrowed 
him from the Hittites. The present writer has 
himself admitted the identity of Ba’al-shamln with 
the Teshub of the Hittites, but at the same time 
[Etudes sur les religions simitigue^t p. 93 ff.) he 
has recognized him as the principal god of Syria, 
usually unnamed, if not as the great master or 
Ba’al, but known under the name of Hadad or 
Hadad Bamman, the thunder-god. This was a 
god of the Semites, who had no need to borrow 
elsewhere the notion of a sky-god — probably of 
the agricultural Semites especially, for the master 
of the sky and the thunder gave them the rain 
necessary for the fruitfulness of the soil. If the 
Palmyrenes did not know him in this aspect in 
the desert, they must have adopted him along with 
Aramsean civilization. In fact, as de Vogud has 
always said, the inscriptions mean him rather than 
B61 when they refer to the god by periphrases. 
We must bear in mind, however, the possibilities 
of syncretism, applying vague epithets to various 
gods that the worshipper knew in his heart. 
Perhaps the Palmyrenes also had given the first 
rank to a great deitj', whom tradition does not , 
mention by name, similar to the summits deus 
of the Eoman world, Avhom the last pagans adopted 
to oppose to the one god of Christianity. The 
frequent occurrence of Zei)s V^iaros in Palmyra 
favours this hypothesis, which does not exclude 
J ewish influence. 

[b) A second characteristic of the Palmyrene 
religion is its solar nature. The Bomans were 
much struck by it, and believed that the great 
temple of Palmyra was dedicated to the sun. As 
is well known, Aurelian, the conqueror of Zenobia, 
conceived the project of uniting all the cults in the 
cult of the supreme god, the sun. This syncretism, 
which tried to absorb Mithra himself, was natur- 
ally applied to the god of Palmyra. He also 
ordered the temple to be rebuilt : I 

‘ Templum sane solis ... ad earn formam volo, quae fuit 
reddi ' (Mist, Aug. ii. 148 flF. [Aurelianus], ed. H. Peter, Leipzig, 
1892). 

We know that this temple was dedicated to B51 
(see above, § 3 [a)). One text speaks of the great 
basilica of the house of B5i (Vn na n anai Kp^ona). 
It is quite natural that Aurelian, who Tvas a great 
sun- worshipper, should have inclined in the direc- 
tion of his tastes ; but the Palmyrenes, who were 
themselves addicted to the worship of the sun, 
gave the same aspect to B51 on the t essence, where 
the name of the god is accompanied by a small 
solar disk. It has been noticed also that this B51 
must be the B^l-Marduk of Babylon, the god of 
the spring-time sun. It is, however, unquestion- 
able that Bdl is a supreme god rather than a solar 
god. With the Greeks he is Zeus. On the bas- 
VOL. IX. — 38 


relief of Laminens, explained by Bonzevalle, the 
person called Belos below the figure is called 
Keraunos above, like Zeus the thunder-god [Eph. 
ii. 83, 310). The real sun-god of Palmyra is 
Malak-b51 (^22^0). He is often mentioned after 
’Agli-b61, the moon -god, following the ancient 
custom of naming the moon before the sun. In 
one of the two Boman inscriptions — comparatively 
late, it is true (middle of 3rd cent. A.D.)— 
instead of ‘ to Malak-b§l and the gods of Tadmor ’ 
the Latin text says: ‘Soli sanctissimo.’ On this 
Lidzbarski has outlined a somewhat astonishing 
theology : Malak-b51 is ‘ the messenger of Bdl ’ 
(‘?a inVd) ; then, as if the two ideas were necessarily 
connected, ‘ the visible manifestation, the revela- 
tion of B5r [Eph. i. 256 f.). This theory, which 
seems to be inspired by the ‘ angel of JahAveh’ of 
the OT, rests on the form Malak, corresponding to 
“IkSd, and proved by the transcriptions MaXaxiS^Xos, 
Malachi-belus, Malag-bel, Malag-belus. The argu- 
ment would prove only that Malak-b51 is the angel 
of B61, but it does not follow that the messenger- 
gods are the visible manifestations of the god who 
sends them ; Hermes, e.g., is not a hypostasis of Zeus. 
Further, the form Malak may be a Palmyrene 
equivalent of the Hebrew Melek or of the Assyrian 
Maliku. The present writer has shown elsewhere 
that the Assyrian Maliku is connected with the 
Assyrian sun-god Sham ash. His wife was called 
Malkatu [Etudes\ p. 107), which cannot mean any- 
thing but ‘queen.’ Malak-b51, therefore, is 
rather the king-B5l, in whom the solar aspect of 
B51 is more prominent than in B51, although no 
theological speculation has connected them as the 
essence of the sun and its perceptible manifestation. 
For practical purposes, B§1 was the supreme god, 
otherwise Ba'al-shamin and Malak-b51 the sun.^ 

There is one more sun -god, viz. Yarhi-b6l 
(VunT). If we take B^l for the Palmyrene form 
of the Canaanite Ba'al and the Babylonian B51, 
Yarhi-b61 is another name compounded with Ba'al 
or Bdl. For a long time the word nT, ‘month,’ 
has suggested a lunar deity, but the Lammens 
relief, with a r^ed disk, makes it a solar god. A 
tessera of G. jSchlumberger represents 'Agli-bdl 
with the crescent, and Yarhi-bdl with the rayed 
disk [Eph. ii. 310). But the present writer is 
tempted to regard this merely as a result of the 
progress of the solar cult. Etymology must decide 
the original meaning. The two gods, who were 
often associated, were doubtless originally two 
aspects of the moon-god. ’Agli-b61 was the bull- 
lord (Viy), i.e, the lunar crescent, Yarhi-bOl the lord 
of the months, to which the sun is a perfect stranger. 
Both are qualified by ‘ bull ’ (Kiln) on a tessera pub- 
lished very recently [Eph. iii. 153). The bull is 
the special emblem of Hadad, the storm-god ; but 
it is also the symbol of the moon, because of the 
horns of the crescent moon. There is no doubt 
that it Avas when the cult of the sun and the moon 
became general that Yarhi-b61 became the sun. 
Another proof of this identification is the name 
'HX^oSwpoy, the translation of Siam’. 

Lastly, the sun was worshipped at Palmyra 
under its common name * sun ’ [mit^ P* ^^^1) 
changed into a proper name, exactly as in Babylonia. 

(c) The Palmyrenes would not be of Arab origin 
if they had not worshipped the morning star, 
which is also the evening star, the planet Venus. 
With the Southern Arabs it was the god Athtar, 
who became in Babylonia the goddess Ishtar. 
With the Palmyrenes the god appears to be double 
(like the goddess among the Babylonians), and 
both are masculine in form, Arsu and *AzTzu (isik, 
‘good rewarding gods,’ The bas-relief con- 

1 The distinction between Bfel and the sun is dear in Zosimus 
(i. 61), who says of Aurehan : 'HXtov t« koX BijXov icadiSpv<ra« 
ayoXfiara. 
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taining this inscription {Eph, i. 203) is difficult to 
interpret. 

Clermont-Ganneau (jRecMfiZ d/arcMol orient, vni. 32 ff .) is of 
opinion that the scene has ‘ sing-iilar analogries with that of the 
adoration of the Magi. It may have been images of this kind 
that had not only an iconogiaphic bat also an iconological 
influence on the formation of the legend relating to Jesus, who 
like Azizos, was also the deus bonus puer phosphorus of 
Christianity.’ 

This whole induction takes it for granted that the 
has-relief represents the god j on the contrary, it 
is certain that it represents the giver of the stele. 
Accoidmg to Lidzbarski’s interpretation {Eph. i. 
201), theie are three persons sitting on the left — 
two men and a woman ; the latter holds a naked 
child on her knee. On the right there stands a 
erson, probably a man, who is perliaps playing a 
arp ; tlien come a camel-driver and a person on 
hoiseback. There is no trace here of worship, and 
no reason why the child should be the bonus puer 
phosphorus or the morning star, since the dedica- 
tion is made to the two spirits. 

‘Azizu IS elsewhere the morning star, who after- 
’wards became al- Uzza, the female divinity known 
in the Qui’an. A Greek writer, Bartholomew of 
Edessa, says that the morning star, rh io3a-<l>6pov 
&<TTpov, was the merciful, compassionate god known 
by the Arabs before Muhammad [PG civ. 1385). 
This IS a surprismg confirmation of the Palmyrene 
text which calls 'Azizu a 'good and compassionate 
god ’ (xiDmi t«2t3 i<n‘?N). ‘Azizu was familiar to the 
Greeks under his name of ulian, Or. iv. 150). 

His companion Arsu is not so easy to trace. He 
is found much less frequently than 'Azizu in the 
Palmyrene texts, hut, on the other hand, he was 
know’n to the Nabatteans. He may be disguised 
under the name of Movi/^os placed by the emperor 
Julian alongside of "Ai'tfos [loc, cit.). Lidzbarski 
very ingeniously identihes him with the god of the 
Arabs whom Herodotus (iii. 8) calls ’OpordX. The 
phonetic resemblance would be effected with a 
reading ’Oporap, which is quite near to the Arab 

form rudan (Uj), preceded by a prosthetic a (Eph. 
iii. 91). Moreover, Ar§u would be the real name 
of Dusares, the god of the Nabatseans. But this 
point might compromise the former one, for, 
according to Herodotus, Orotalt is Dionysos — 
which agrees quite well with Dusares, but not 
with Arsu, if Arsu is the companion of 'Azizu. 
Perhaps their union is merely factitious, for the 
dedicator is a priest of 'Azizu only. All that can 
be asserted is that Arsu has remained in Palmyrene 
from the original Arab ground-work ; but this also 
shows the poor esteem in which ancient cults were 
held, for Arsu is met with only about twice. 

{d) Another very cleai, although negative, char- 
acteristic of the Palmyrene leligion is the in- 
frequency of worship rendered to female deities. 
The-great Aiab goddess found in Herodotus, Hat 
or A Hat, the feminine of the divine name par 
exoeUence, is mentioned only once {de Vogu6, no. 
8), although she figures in many proper names, of 
which Wahhallat is the most famous. The tran- 
scription Athenodorus proves that Allat was identi- 
fied with Athene. And it is Athene that figures 
under her Greek name in the bas-relief of Lammena. 
Unfortunately only the first two letters {C B) of 
the Semitic equivalent, also written in Greek under 
the figure of the goddess, are known. The word 
was completed by Eonzevalle as CBMIA, which is 
very probable. Later he proposed CEMIPooHEI, 
representing Bemiramis, but this is much less 
likely. 

^ We must also call attention to the absence of 
El (“^x), the primitive form of the god of the 
oernites, whom the Araraseans knew down to the 
8t-h cent. B.c, as a separate deity. This want is a- 
fresh proof of the lightness of the Palmyrene 


attachment to their ancient deities. El is found 
in some lare theophoric Palmyrene names, and it 
is very frequent in this form in S. Arabia. 

{e) We have still to mention Balti {'nVa), named 
on the tessera de Vogu6, no. 155, and Atargatis 
(nnynny) in de Vogu6, no. 3, which are Syrian names, 
and NsniB' {NE^ Lexicon), which is the Phoenician 
Satrapes. 

The theophoric names lead to the conclusion 
that there was a certain cult of El (Vn), mentioned 
above, Bdl {‘pu), which must be the Palmyrene 
form of Ba'al, and which probably never was a 
proper divine name, Nebo (ui), 'Athe (nny), and 
'Ashtor (“imB'y), a Palmyi’ene form of Ishtar or 
A'startc (. — c'y). The name 'Athe was very im- 
poitaiil in Sj'iia; its fusion with Athar in Atar- 
gali- made it impo'-dble to know whether it was 
mascnlme or feminine. According to the Palmy- 
rene name DMny, ‘Athe is a mother; Lidzbarski 
{Eph. ii. 303) is in favour of the female sex. 

A Latin inscription (Mordtmann, ‘Palmyren- 
isches,’ p. 47) of a Palmyrene (Theimes = 'D'n) is 
dedicated : ‘ diis patnis Malacbel et Bebellahamon 
et Benefal et Manavat.’ 

Beglov* the lofl = hut perhaps more highly esteemed 
tha»i ur ilieiii, we must place the Gad of the 
sacred spring which gave existence to the oasis 
(ttnDna Kry n kiiV). Gad, in Greek TjJx'*?, or Fortune, 
was a spirit like that of a tribe (see below, § 4 
{h) (i.)). 

4. Cult.^(a) Places of worship. — high places 
have been found in Palmyra, hidden in the moun- 
tain, like those of Petra. It must be remembered 
that Palmyra was a great, Hellenized city, sur- 
rounded by deserts scoured by caravans. Like all 
the ancient towns built under the Empire, the 
town was crossed by a huge avenue, which started 
from the great temple with a triumphal arch and 
ended beside the mountain in a small building, 
probably water-works. On the left were the 
theatre and the palace, on the right hot baths, a 
library, and a small temple — that of Ba'al-shamin. 

The great temple, ov«r” 

ary, consisted of a 1.' jr < ‘i , 'i ■■ i 
god proper. From. - . o. ■ I ’ v i 

227 metres square, : • i ■ u a ' J 

compact building, with rows of storeyed windows. On passing 
through the gate, one entered a large court, and then dis- 
covered that the outside walls simply served as supports for 
double porticoes, the columns of which, 474 in number, and 14 
metres high, corresponded to a row of pilasters. In the centre 
was the cella of the god, a building of considerable dimensions. 

The whole building was constructed accoidirg to the Coi inth- 
lan method, adapted to the Semitic principle ; e g.^ while in 
the Parthenon the husre temple containing the cella opens its 
porticoes on I'-'e s.de next i.ht public, those of Palrnjra \\ere 
hidden behind a high wall, m confoimity with the arrangement 
of the Temple in Jerusalem as it w'as built b 3 Herod, but v.ith 
much larger enclosiiies. Those of PalmiTa are called ‘the 
basilica of the t-emple of B§1,’ in a text which we have already 
mentioned (above, §3 (^^)). Another text calls this temple ‘ house 
of their gods ’ (Littmann, Somitic In&cnptions, p. 08 f.). It 
w'as therefore a sort of pantheon It was built at the begmmng 
of our era. The matenal of the temple was doubtless the same 
as everywhere else in the Semitic East. Attention should be 
called to a ijiammana (KiDH), which evidently corresponds to 
the ho^mmdnim of the Bible (2 Ch 145 344 . 7 , Ezk 6^* 5). Rashi 
had explained this word as ‘column of the sun’— a very plaus- 
ible explanation, as the filrst Ip^mmana known by Palmyra was 
consecrated to the sun-god (NE, p. 474. 2), We now' knowr of 
a second one at Ologesias. In this case the place of the column 
is mentioned, i.e. probably its base or its socle, and the roof of 
the cella which covered it {Eph. ii. 280 f.). These allowed of a 
certain amount of ornamentation ^ame inscription). „ 

Other objects are mentioned in Greek—a, hbation-carrier and 
a censer of gold, a pillow for the sacred bed of the temenos, eU 
•niv . . . Kheivrjv (Eph. ii. 284X This sacred bed (NflJfny), 
placed in a niche <Hns3, in Greek sa^apa. or {cf. EE^ p. 
477 ; Ijagrange, Etudts\ p. 608 f.]), or arcosoUum, corresponded 
to the Roman pvZvinar employed in the solemn lecUstemia 
There were, of course, altars (Nn'?y) and braziers (^1133 
{Eph. ii. 301]). The altars w'ere often dedicated to certain 
deities— practically formingcolumns for containing inscriptions. 

(5) Religious assoeiations.—Tlie religious groups 
were of two kinds: (i.) natural groups, and (if.) 
associations properly so called. 
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(i.) The cult of the yivos, or genst existed among 
the Palmyrenes as clan- or tribe- worship. Certain 
devotees dedicated a hammana (see above, § 4 {a)) 
to the sun-god, the god of their family (n'n nhx 
|nnN). Probably each gens had its own particular 
god, a Gad (ij), which the Greeks assimilated with 
Fortune (TiJx^b Our authority for this statement 
is the inscription de Vogu6, no. 3, which is incom- 
plete in Palmyrene, and translated into Greek 
as [MaXa];(;/37jX(y xal Baifietos, Although this 
nominative is very strange, it certainly represents 
a Palmyrene tribe. Perhaps it ought to be trans- 
lated : ‘ To Malak-b61 and to the Gad of the Taymi,’ 
or even ‘ To Malak-bSl, Gad of the Taymi.’ The 
name Gaddi-b61 signifies 'My Gad is B§r {Eph, 
ii, 281); the Beni-Gaddib61 tribe may have had 
as their Gad. In this case the god of the tribe 
would be imposed on it by tradition. 

Whatever we may make of this very obscure 
point, we see that the tribes commended themselves 
much more frequently to the gi'eat god BM. The 
formula in which they did so is really difficult to 
translate. But, if there are at times doubts as to 
the exact meaning of the word which unites B§1 
and his worshippers,^ there is no doubt that the 
Beni-Hela, the Beni-Hanefi, the Beni-Barsa’a, and 
the Beni-Taymi placed themselves under Bdl’s 
protection just as particular individuals did. We 
read, eg., on a tessera : ‘ B§1 bless the Beni-Taymi ’ 
{NE, p. 488). 

(11. ) Besides these natural groups, there were in 
Palmyra religious associations which might be 
described by the Greek word dLo.croL. This institu- 
tion is designated xnnD, the meaning of which is 
not given in Lidzbarski’s Handhuch. Clermont- 
Ganneau has shown that this word meant the re- 
ligious feast, the merry banquet held by certain 
associations. Recently, as originally in the Bible 
and a Punic inscription, the word has been found 
among the Jews of Elephantine {Eph. iii. 120), at 
Petra [ih p 278), and at Palmyra. At Palmyra 
a religious college (i<nnD [’laj, where 'u is inseited 
by Ciermont-Ganneau) dedicated an altar ' to'Agli- 
bdl and to Malak-bdl, their gods,^ It was therefore 
a diaaos consecrated to these gods, and it need not 
have been composed exclusively of priests, although 
there was a college of priests of 'Agli-b61 {Eph. iii. 
300: SuSiy nn^). It is the same with B§1. The 
inscription Waddington 2606 a in Greek takes it 
for granted that the laity formed part of the 
association of the priests of B§1. Two recently- 
discovered texts mention the post of director or 
chief of the sacred banquets (NirinnD num=o-VjU.- 
TTOixiapx^a) of the priests of BSl {Eph. ii. 281, 
304) — in Greek, in the second case ; dpxi^pei/s xai 
(7vl^fjjroa'l(x]pxos Upicav peyUrrov deov Al6s jS‘)7[Xoi;]. In 
these last two cases did the diaaros include laymen 2 
Undoubtedly in certain circumstances the priests of 
B^l formed a group by themselves. On a tessera 
three busts are accompanied Iw the inscription, 
'the priests of the god B^U {Eph. ii. 320). We 
should say nowadays that they had been photo- 
graphed in a group. These tessera are often con- 
nected with the worship of B^L Ciermont-Ganneau 
says: 

‘ For a long time I have been inclined to believe that among 
those numerous Palmyrene UdSPrce which have come down to 
connected with the religious associations 
£ .'.I' jrr.s of Palmyra. They are a sort of token* 

<P- 

Lidzbarski is of the same opinion, and, as the 
inscriptions on the BLaa^oL mention the month of 
April, he conjectures that this was the time of the 
principal ceremony. Spring-time would suit B61 
very well {Eph. ii. 304). 

There is nothing more to be said about the 

1 As in the case of p«, translated * protect,* lidzbarski pro- 
poses to translate ' Make to sit, 0 B^l, at thy table * (JEph. iu 
820). But then what would J3K mean standing alone? 


piiesthood. The word which recurs in 

Babylon, probably denotes an official in the temple 
of ‘Azizu {Eph. i. 202). 

5. Attitude towards the gods.— -Of more import- 
ance than their exterior worship are the inner 
feelings of the Palmyienes towards their gods. 
We nave already seen that, like all ancient 
peoples, they had preserved the cult of the national 
gods {Beol TrarpQoL or TrdrpLOL), the gods of Tadmor. 
Nevertheless they had reached the idea of a master 
of the world, good, a rewarder, compassionate, 
propitious. This conception of the goodness of the 

od is an admirable trait, and must have given 
irth to love for this god in their hearts. The 
inscriptions, however, give no indication of this 
feeling. The senate and the people render homage 
to two distinguished citizens, ‘ who feared the gods 
and loved their town’ (pnmnD KD'nn xSm). 

The Greek is eiJo-e/Sets, which we translate ' pious.’ 
The predominating sentiment, therefore, was alwa^^s 
the one which is at the foundation of the Semitic 
religions — fear. But there is no sign of this fear 
drawing forth vows from the Palmyrenes when in 
danger. At least the fulfilled vow, which occurs 
so often in Carthage, does not figure on the stelse. 
They express merely the gratitude of the wor- 
shipper : ‘ because he has invoked him and he has 
replied’ (de Vogu6, no. 5); 'because he has pro- 
tected him on land and sea ’ {ib. 79), We therefore 
cannot speak of votive stelse except in a very broad 
sense. Usually the person who dedicates a monu- 
ment states that he entreated the gods for ' his 
life,’ and adds sometimes one person, sometimes 
another — his sons, his brothers, etc. What is the 
meaning of ‘ life ’ ? It would be tempting to tians- 
late ‘ for his safety,’ meaning by that all temporal 
good expected from the gods, especially health. In 
an inscription dedicated ‘to him whose name be 
blessed,’ Atl Ka\ <?-: [f. '' ‘Tfe’ is rendered 

in Greek by byela, ii. 295). The 

Palmyrenes, therefore, looked to their gods for 
success in their enterprises and prosperity. In 
return they saw to it that the gods were honoured, 
and especially that the supreme god was blessed. 
They helievea that their prayers were heard, and 
— what is more remarkable — they beheved that 
the gods could publicly bear witness to those who 
were distinguished for their devotion to the city. 
At least this is stated of Yarhi-b61 in a text dating 
from A.D. 242. 

.Tubus Aurchus Zenobius rendered great services to the anny, 
etc It >-5 01 Lins that the god Yarhi-b6j and Jnlu.s ha’ e boir e 

witness ' (ws ftd T'lvra /JLapTvpr,9fi^aL xnro Oeov TaptfinSAou kju vto 

’lotA-iov) It no doubt refers to an oracle ’.\hich had added lU 
approbation to that of the leader of the army. 

The guardian of the spring was aho chosen )>y 
the same god {iTnueXTjrrjs alpedels 'Ephds Trijy^s irro 
^lapi^dXov TcO Beou [CIG 4502]). 

The inscriptions do not imply that the Palmy- 
renes expected salvation in the future life from 
the gods. At most we may find an indication of 
this^belief in the epithet < rewarder’ («“i 3B'). It 
probably corresponds to the Jewish belief that God 
gives a good reward (aiu to the just in the 
world to come {Eph. i. 202). But it would ceitainly 
be imprudent to build a theory on a word which 
may apply to the rewards of the present life, upon 
which the Jews also laid great stress. 

6. The dead.— It is to the worship of their dead 
that we owe the greatest number of Palmyrene 
inscriptions. The funerary monuments were of 
two kinds. The most perfect type was undoubtedly 
the hypogees hollowed in the rock. Those who 
undertook this difficult work afterwards gave up 
one or more chambers as a perpetual grant* The 
dead were placed along the walls in recesses per- 
pendicular to the walls. This is the ordinary 
Semitic practice. “What is peculiar to Palmyra is 
the very high towers, containing dead bodies on 
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all the storeys, arranged as in a burial vault. 
They seem to have wished to imitate the Konian 
cohimhariaj adapted so as to preserve the dead in- 
stead of reducing them to ashes. Each compartment 
was closed by a stone, which is a bust of the dead 
person, with indications of his or her name, parents, 
date of death, and the inevitable * Alas ! ’ (?3n). 

While Greek epitaphs sometimes express hopes, 
doubts, or even denials concerning the future life, 
the sepulchral inscriptions of the Palmyrenes are, 
like those of the Phognicians and the l^abatseans, 
silent on this point. Evidently, like those peoples, 
they set great store on not being disturbed after 
death ; although with less verbal insistence, they 
wish that their tomb may be ‘ a dwelling-place for 
ever.’ But they do not tell us whether or not it is 
in view of an existence in the other world that they 
ask that their bodies may rest in peace. It is prob- 
ably to the body merely — to the hones — that an 
inscription refers which mentions this rest («b'S 3 
NDn nn'n, at Constanza in Rumania [Eph. iii. 30]). 
Desire for the preservation of the body led to the 
practice of embalming. Some mummies have been 
found at Palmyra (Simonsen, Sculptures et inscrip- 
tio7is de Palmyre, p, 63). 

7 . Ethics. — The Palmyrene inscriptions do not 
throw much light on Palmyrene ethics. The welfare 
of the city depended on its commerce, and par- 
ticularly on the management of its caravans, and 
traders were encouraged. The famous tariff of 
Palmyra shows the amounts collected by the 
customs-house on the admission of merchandise. 
On the other hand, the heads of caravans regarded 
it as a point of honour to be faithful, for the people 
showed them gratitude by raising statues to them. 

The status of women seems to have been higher 
than in Greek or Roman countries, as the story of 
Zenohia proves. Their queens, however, do not 
seem to have been, as a rule, so highly honoured 
as among the Nahatseans. In this matter, too, 
the Palmyrenes are far removed fiom the traditions 
of Arabia — before Muhammad. Nevertheless the 
present writer cannot believe, with Lidzbarski 
{Eph. ii, 271), that, contrary to what took place at 
the Hegira, women had been excluded from the 
inheritance of tombs. A woman is expressly called 
* inheritor of the house and the funeral cave’ (wntrn 
tfmyDi n [EpK ii. 275]). 

A slave might be set tree (nn *ia), hut continued 
to belong to the house of his former master, now 
his patron ; he mentions him, not his father, in his 
genealogy. 

The Palmyrenes’ excessive love for statues prob- 
ably comes from the Greeks. It bears witness to 
an intense municipal life, and a great desire for 

We may say, however, that the basis of Palmy- 
rene ethics is its connexion with religion. 
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PAMPEANS.—i. Origfin and classification. — 
The pioblem of the Red Man is one of the yet 
hidden mysteries of the world. The history of i 
the S. American continent, as well as that of 
C. and N. America, previous to the Columbian 
era is still to a very large extent shrouded by the 
same dense mists of obscurity as it was when 


Cortes and Pizarro landed on the coasts of Mexico 
and Peru respectively. 

Whence came the various nations, what were 
the oiigins of the various civilizations, what the 
many migrations over hundreds of leagues of 
territory, what the many blendings of the various 
families, and whether the nations, the original 
inhabitants, were of one stock or have become one 
stock owing to countless ages of occupation, are 
questions which are still puzzling the scientists of 
both the Old and the New World. 

It seems clear that the main strain in N., C., 
and S. America may he legitimately traced to one 
origin, hut it must have been long before the 
Christian era that these first immigrants landed 
on the shores of what is known to us as the New 
World. Although they approach very closely to 
what we may call the Malay-Mongoi type, the 
great movement by which the Americas were 
peopled must have taken place before either the 
Malay or the Mongol became a marked type ; for 
all practical purposes we must regard the American 
Indians as now a distinct type. 

As far as S. America is concerned, there are 
signs of four distinct migrations, and it is probable 
that the great hulk of the population came by way 
of the Pacific Coast, some from the north, some by 
way of the islands of the Pacific. Easter Island 
(g'.'y.), could we unveil its mysteries, might throw 
some light upon this subject. Probably the first 
comers were driven eastward and southward by 
succeeding waves, and a somewhat higher culture 
thus took possession of the western side. Count- 
less blendings accoxmt for the midland peoples. 
There are Indian traditions and other evidences 
1 that at a period long anterior to the Incas, piob- 
ahly 1500 years, an ancient civilization possessing 
considerable culture existed in Peru and neighbour- 
ing regions. This civilization seems to have been 
upset by warlike migrations from the south and 
east, of hardier hut more barbarous races. The 
fact that signs of very ancient human occupation 
are claimed to have been discovered in these regions 
does not necessarily prove that the present peoples 
derive their oiigin from any such pre-historic race. 
We cannot overlook the possibility of there having 
been a great cataclysm at some remote period 
which may have destroyed life there. Science 
may confine itself to proven facts, hut such facts 
depend entirely upon the conclusiveness of the 
proofs, and the ablest scientists will readily 
admit that they are far from having complete 
knowledge in all its branches upon which to 
build. Few are privileged to live among and 
study a primitive people for half a generation. 
In many cases hasty conclusions are arrived 
at, almost willingly, because they support a 
theory ; even Darwin erred in attributing canni- 
balism to the modem Fuegians. ^ Their intelligence 
has been compared to the stationary instincts of 
animals ; ^ hut Yahgans with whom the present 
writer has lived in closest touch had very retentive 
memories and were not lacking in ordinary intelli- 
gence ; they certainly believed in the presence of un- 
foiendly spirits, as well as the ghosts of their dead. 
These ideas were purely native, andhadno connexion 
with Christian or other training. Darwin draws a 
contrast between the taciturn, even morose, abori- 
gines of S. America and the light-hearted, talka- 
tive Negroes. Although S. American tribes may 
not he as light-hearted and as talkative as the 
Negroes, it is unjust to assert, in the case at least 
of many of them, that they are taciturn or morose, 
except, perhaps, in the presence of strangers. 
The S. American Indians are very reserved in the 
presence of foreigners, but, once the latter are on 

lA. H. Keane, Central and South America^, London, 1909, 
vol. j. ch. ix. 
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perfectly good terms with them, they throw off 
this reserve and are in reality quite light-hearted 
and talkative, jokes and puns being a favourite 
mode of amusement among them. 

At the present day many of the tribes that 
existed in early Spanish times have disappeared, 
and few Indians of Pampean or Patagonian race 
proper now survive. 

Tne Indian tribes known by the Spaniards as 
Pampa Indians were undoubtedly closely allied to 
and part of the great Araucanian race, but, as 
these nomads were in the habit of travelling 
immense distances, even in comparatively modem 
times, it is highly probable that a large Carib 
element existed among them, and in the ages that i 
have passed the peoples must have crossed freely 
from eastern plains to the Pacific sea-board and vice 
mrso,. Intercourse with Europeans and other 
modifying influences were exerted upon them by 
contact in time of war, and earlier they must have 
come into close touch with the Chaco peoples — a 
great part of the Taluhets Avere destroyed m wars 
udth the Mocovies of the Chaco j nevertheless, in 
spite of such influences, the Pampeansare essentially 
a part of the Araucanian family, though those 
of Chile were influenced to some extent by the | 
Incas. 

There are two chief nations of Indians who in- 
habit the land on both sides of the Andes of Chile, 
the Moluches and the Puelches.^ Two types of 
original man inhabit these legions down to the 
Straits of Magellan, the round-headed races com- 
prising the Moluches, or Araucanians, and the 
Pampa Indians proper, and the long-headed people 
including the Patagonians, with the Tehuelches, 
Onas, and Yahgans ; but the Patagonians became 
so mixed up with the round-headed Pampas that 
much in common is found among the tribes. 

i. Moluches.— The Moluches were known by the Spaniards as 
‘Aucaes’ and *Araucanos.* The word araucanos signifies 
‘wild,’ ‘untamed,* ‘savage,’ is used not only of men but also 
of animals, and is derived from their own name Moluche, from 
inolan, ‘to wage war,* and che, ‘people.* The Moluches were 
divided into the Picunches, Pehuenches, and Huilliches ; they 
held both the Pacific and the Atlantic slopes of the Andes.* 

(a) The Picunches, or northern people, occupied the country 
from Coquimbo to San Jago of Chile. They were the most 
vahant and largest-bodied men of this race. Those who live to 
the east of the Cordillera, reaching somewhat lower than 
Mendoza, are called by those of the other side ‘Puelches,* 
puel signifying ‘ east.* 

(h) The Pehuenches border on the Picunches to the north and 
reach over against Valdivia to 35 S. latitude. They derive 
their name from the word pehuen, ‘pine-tree,* because their 
country abounds with those trees. 

These two nations were very numerous formerly, but were in 
great part destroyed by repeated wars with the Spaniards 
and the ravages of disease imported by the Europeans. 

(c) The Huilliehes, or southern people, reached from Valdivia 
to the Straits of Magellan, and were divided into four distinct 
tribes. They spoke a mixed form of Moluche, differing from the 
Picunches in using the letter s (the Picunches used rand d 
instead of s, and t instead of ch, as, e g., domo, ‘ a woman,* sonw, 

' a woman * ; vuta, * great,’ vuche, ‘ great’). 

ii. Puelches.— The Puelches (eastern people, because they 
live to the east of the Moluches) are divided into the Taluhets, 
Diuihets, Checkehets, and Tehuelhets. The termination ket, 
taking the place of che in the Moluche, means ‘people,* or 
‘ people of the mountain.* 

It IS an interesting fact that the Towothli or Enimaga of the 
Pilcomayo use in some cases the same termination for ^people.* 
They call the Sanapana people north of the Paraguayan Chaco 
the Isonhet ; these Sanapana Indians are the same as the Wana, 
and Indian tradition traces them back to the Ohanca confeder- 
acy of ancient Peru. Can it be that the het in this case was 
also connected with the mountain people, and might this 
show any connexion with the ancient Peruvian legend that 
the pre-Inca dynasty was overthrown by a great invasion from 
the south? 

Garcilasso de la Vega® claims that his people 
were Antarctic Indians. 

1 It is probable that a people bearing the name Puelche 
were distmct from the Araucanian Puelche, by whom they 
were ousted 

2 See T. Falkner, A I>escr. of Patagonia and the adjoining 
Parts of S. America. 

3 See Clements E. Markham, The iTieas of Peru, London, 
1910, p. 31. 


2. Organization and civilization.— The Moluches 
and the Puelches are divided into a multitude of 
small tribes under their own chiefs, who, however, 
exercise comparatively little power, that power 
depending entirely upon the personal prowess and 
capacity of the nolder for the time being. The 
chieftainship was generally hereditary, but during 
war-time various clans and even tribes would join 
together, and appoint their ablest man as war- chief, 
who for the time exercised almost absolute power. 
Their favourite time_ for attack was the early 
morning about the rising of the morning-star, but 
before attacking they were in the habit of sending 
out well-organized scouting-parties, who did their 
work with great skill and exactitude. These 
customs are identical with those at present existing 
among the wild tribes of the Chaco. ^ 

The Pampean and Patagonian especially were 
from the earliest days of known history true 
nomads, always on the move from one place to 
another, and, as the old Jesuit chronicler remarks, 
‘neither age nor infirmity w^ould prevent them 
satisfying their nomadic craving.* ^ Of civilization 
even in a rudimentary form we can find no distinct 
traces, and their religious ideas were always of a 
very primitive type. The history of the world, 
however, furnishes us with ample proof that a higli 
type of religion, unless vigorously maintained, 
tends to degenerate, and even nations once highly 
cmlized have sunk under unpropitious conditions 
to a very low level. Prom Indian traditions gener- 
ally we cannot gather that there is any absolute 
proof that these people at some remote period had 
not been influenced by some higher race, but clear 
evidences cannot be produced. 

3. Religion.— It is very difficult in these days to 
obtain accurate information on the primitive re- 
ligious ideas of the Pampean peoples. Indians 
are given to absorbing traditions and religious 
ideas from strangers, especially of other Indian 
races, altering and accommodating them to suit 
their own views and ideas of hfe in general. 
We have therefore to depend a great deal upon the 
information handed down to us by early travellers 
and missionaries, whose lack of thorough know- 
ledge of the Indian language and mode of thought, 
together with an almost unconscious tendency to 
read into their conception of spiritual things mean- 
ings which may not really be there, leads us to 
approach such testimony wdtli great caution. On 
the other hand, the modern tendency is to explain 
away tradition and so to water down the religious 
ideas of primitive peoples that they may fit in the 
better with tlie scientific theories. Too frequently 
pseudo-scientific theory is first launched and then 
proofs to support it are carefully sought, and the 
tendency is to ignore or modify such Indian views 
as are obtained to fit in with the theory already 
launched. 

So far as is known, the early Pampeans believed 
in two supreme beings, one good and the other 
evil. Among the Mmuches the good spirit was 
termed Toqnichen, ‘the governor of the people,’ 
the Taluhets and Diuihets called him Soychu, ‘ he 
who rules in the land of strong drink,’ while the 
Tehuelhets named him Guayavacunne, ‘ lord of the 
dead.* 

This somewhat resembles the belief of the Guar- 
ayos, who regard their great god as the kind grand- 
father of their people, believing that he lives in a 
far distant city, which the faithful Indian reaches 
after a long and perilous journey through spirit- 
land. In this city he provides the happy ones with 
an unlimited supply of the very finest chicha, or 
maize-beer. Their ideas of perfect bliss are to 

1 See W. B, Grubb, An UnJcnovm People in an Unknown 
Land, London, 1911, ch. x. 

2 See Falkner, p, 109 
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spend eternity with a number of heavenly wives 
and a perpetual drunken feast. The Pampeans 
believe that the good deity made the world, created 
the Indians in caves, gave them arms with wdiich 
to hunt and hght, and then left them to shift for 
themselves. Tlie Lenguas of the northern Chaco 
have a somewhat similar idea. ‘With them the 
deity is symbolized by a beetle who created our 
first parents male and female, but left them to fight 
the battle against a previous and more powerful 
race of spiritual beings as best they might.^ The 
Spaniards, or Whites, they believe to have been 
created likewise, but at a later date, and to them 
were given cattle. The Indians themselves might 
have had the use of these animals ; only, being so 
frightened at the sight of such large animals and 
their formidable horns, they stopped up the mouth 
of the cave from which they were about to issue 
with great stones and left it to the more courageous 
Whites to permit their exit. The smaller animals, 
however, they allo'wed to come forth from the cave 
and multiply on the vast plains. The Guayaquil 
of Paraguay have a somewhat similar idea. But 
the Pampeans are convinced that the work of crea- 
tion is not yet finished and that new animals and 
men may be forthcoming. 

The evil spirit the Moluches call Huecuvoe, or 
Hueeuvu, ‘the wanderer without.’ The Tehuelhets 
and Chechehets name him Atskannakanatz, and 
the Puelehes Valichu. With him are a great 
number of demons wandering about the earth, and 
they are responsible for all the evil done. The 
wizards are supposed to have two of these demons 
as assistants who enable them to foretell fnture 
events and to know what is passing even at a dis- 
tance, and to cure the sick by driving away the 
other demons who molest them. Wizards are sup- 
posed to become members of these demon bands 
after death. The Pampeans, feeling that the good 
spirit no longer cares for or aids them, devote their 
whole energies to warding oflf or appeasing the evil 
one by means of drums and gourds tilled with small 
shells to make them rattle. The wizards have 
certain spells which they keep in painted hide bags. 
They feign fits, during which they are supposed to 
be struggling with the demon, and doubtless their 
faith in these matters, together with their great 
superstitious fear, produces real fits of hysteria in 
many of them. They hide in a corner of their 
huts or are shielded from the public gaze by a 
screen of hides, and, when the opportune moment 
is supposed to have arrived, announce to the people, 
by making peculiar noises, that the demon has 
been vanquished; they lead their tribesmen to 
believe tliat such noises proceed from the demon, 
who, now disappointed, is taking himself off to a 
safe distance. When they prophesy, they claim 
to be free from all blame should their prophecy 
prove to be false, maintaining that the lying in- 
formation given is entirely the fault of the demon ; 
but they demand their payment all the same. 
These wizards, however, do not always escape 
scathless, and, if their intervention, especially in 
thec€use of sickness, fails, violent hands are some- 
times laid upon them. The wizards are of both 
sexes and are generally selected when young ; the 
males are compelled to adopt the female costume 
and are not allowed to marry, although the females 
may. Wizards must lose their male sex and a4opt 
the female character as far as possible. 

In aildition to the two leading spirits, there is an 
infinite number of minor evil spirits attached as 
familiars to the various clans and families. 

The spirit- world is generally believed to be located 
under the earth in caves beneath hills and lakes. 
The fact of human remains being found does not 
of necessity prove the uninterrupted continuance 
1 See Grubb, cb xi. 


of the race. Antediluvian man may have lived in 
these parts, and yet the present race may have 
come from quite another direction and be of a 
different type. These religious ideas are very 
common among the S. American tribes, nor are 
they unknown among other branches of the human 
race. The general idea of the spirit- woi Id may 
have had its origin in the overthrow of the ante- 
diluvian world when the great deeps were broken 
up, the population was engulfed by great earth- 
quakes, and large territories were submerged by 
new seas, lakes, etc. 

Those who have lived for many years in close 
intercourse with these aboriginal peoples find 
numerous signs leading to the conclusion that in 
many cases their religious ideas have degenerated, 
and that formerly they had a clearer and more 
perfect grasp of things spiritual, and this in spite 
of the fact that the present-day idea seems invari- 
ably to be that these races, when first we came in 
contact with them, were gradually developing their 
religious sense. 

It is recorded about 150 years ago, and probably 
continued to be the custom long after, that, on the 
death of an Indian, certain women were chosen to 
make a skeleton of his corpse by cutting out the 
interior organs, which they burned, and stripping 
off the flesh as far as possible, burying what was 
left until the bones were quite clean ; this opera^ 
tion completed, the remains were removed to the 
burial-place of their ancestors. This custom was 
adhered to by the Moluches, Taluhets, Diuihets, 
Chechehets, and Tehuelhets, who were in the habit 
of placing the bones on a platform of canes or 
twigs, where they dried and whitened by exposure 
to the sun and rain. The Indians blacken their 
faces with soot, chanting in a mournful tone and 
striking the giound to frighten away the demons. 
It was the custom with many to place the remains 
! with the face towards the west. This is generally 
supposed to have been simply symbolical of the 
spirit’s winged flight to a setting sun, symbolizing 
the land of the dead. But, as with some tribes 
known to the writer, it may have indicated the 
place from which they originally came. The desire 
of the spirit would therefore be, while it left its 
earthly tabernacle with the bones of its immediate 
ancestors, to wing its way to the traditional land 
in which dwelt its more remote forefathers ; if so, 
this would point to a connexion with lands which 
may have previously existed in the Pacific. 

The Indians buried with^ the dead his horses, 
weapons, and other belongings-— a custom wide- 
spread among primitive people. Widows were 
obliged to mourn for a year for their husbands. 
They abstained from washing their faces and hands 
and from eating flesh, remained as secluded as 
possible, and were not allowed to marry during the 
time of mourning on pain of death. The Tehriel- 
hets and others generally kept the skeletons above 
ground in their burial-places. Most of their 
customs were similar to those practised by some of 
the indigenous Chaco tribes to-day. They have 
no temples or what might be justly called organized 
religious worship. 

It appears that some venerated the eagle and 
foretold events by the flight of birds, and Uiat on 
occasion and for some special reasons they made 
drinking-cups of skulls, and flutes from human 
bones (neighbouring tribes asserf that this custom 
is in vogue among the Aii of the Chaco). It seems 
as^ if the spilling of soup and other food and 
drink upon the ground before partaking of it was 
an ofleiing to the earth-mother, but it may have 
been derived from contact with ancient Incas. 

Literature. — D G. Brmton, The American Race^ New York, 
1S91 ; G- E Church, Abomqines of S. America, London, 1912 ; 
T. Falkner, A DescniAwn of Patagonia and the adjoining Pat €« 
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cf S. America, Hereford, 1774 ; C. R. Gallardo, Los Onas, 
Buenos Aires, 1911 , A. F. Gardiner, A Visit to the Indians on 
the Frontiers of Chili, London, 1841 ; S. H Lafone Quevedo, 
-T" 1 - 7 L - - ■ \ —n ; F. P. Moreno, Viage 

■ ■' ' , A t Orbigrny, Voyages dans 

les deux Amiiiques, Pans, 1836 , F F Outes, Los Querandies, 
Buenos Aires, 1897 , A d’Ovalle, Histonca relatione del Regno 
di CUe, Rome, 1646 (Eng-, tr. in J. Pinkerton, Collection oj 
Voyages, etc., London, 1808-14, xiv.); A. Pig-sifetta, Pnmo 
viaggio intoino al gloho sulla squadra del capit, Magaglianes, 
loig-^1, Milan, 1800 (Eng. tr. in Pinkerton, xi.). 

W. B. Grubb. 

PANCALISM. — * Pancalism ’ is the name 
recently given to a j^oint of view which goes back 
to Aristotle, from which ‘ the aesthetic mode of being 
real, apprehended in the contemplation of the 
beautiful, is all-comprehensive and absolute.^ The 
word ‘ pancalism ’ summarizes the Greek motto 
rh Kokhv Trdv. 

Aristotle held that the true and the good, the 
supreme idea andthe^wmmwm bonum,vfeie united 
in the divine contemplation of the universe as sl 
work of art. Kant found in the ‘judgment of 
taste’ {Urtheilskraft) a function by which the 
limitations of theoretical and practical reason were 
overcome in an intuition oi harmony between 
nature, the world of truth, and freedom, the world 
of ends and values. Schelling explicitly taught 
that rationalism, founded on intellect, and voluntar- 
ism, founded on will, reached their synthesis in 
sestheticism, founded upon the activities and pro- 
ducts of fine art (cf Baldwin, Genetic Theory of 
Reality, New York and London, 1915, ch. ix. § 4, 
and ch. xiii. If., from which both the term ‘pancal- 
ism ’ and the definition given above are taken). 

The detailed working out of the pancalistic point 
of view has awaited the modern researches in 
affective logic and the theory of the artistic imagina- 
tion, the former due primarily to T. Ribot and the 
latter to T. Lxpps. In view of the former, the 
experiences upon which the ‘love’ of Plato and the | 
ecstasy of the Italian and German mystics rested 
have been taken out of the domain of mere indi- 
vidual feeling and given valid epistemological force. 
Feeling finds in the artistic or semblant imagina- 
tion its instrument as organ of a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the real. And in the outcome, in the work of 
art, the demand of the reason for the true and that 
of practice and morals for the good alike find their 
satisfaction in a s^uithesis of the self and its object 
— as intimated ‘speculatively by each of the three 
thinkei-s Aristotle, Kant, and fechelling. 

In such a view a thiid alternative takes an 
articulate form in modern philosophy. Feeling, so 
long despised by intellectualists and voluntarists 
alike, attains its true dignity as an organ of the 
apprehension of reality. The raptures of mysticism 
are explained and the claims of intuitionism are 
justified in the reasonable conclusions of the philo- 
sophy of art. 

Literature. — In addition to the citations made above see 
R. Adamson, The Deielopment of Mode/ n Phdosopuii, Edin- 
burgh, 1903, 1 . 266 f.; A T Ormond, The Fov-ndaticns of 
Knowledge, London and Xew York, 1900, pt ii p. 227 fF ; 
J. Mark Baldwin, Thovnkt and Things, London, 1911, ^ol. in 
ch. XV. ; W. D. Furry, The Aesthetic Fxpurience, Baliunore, 
1903; W. M. Urban, Jourii, oj Philosophy, xiii [1916'' .3o0ff , 
E L. SchsLuh, Pkdos Renew, xxiv. [1916] 639 , E. L. Hinraan, 
XXVI [1916] 564 ff. J. MARK BALDWIN. 

PANCHALA. — Panchala is a term used in 
India to describe a group of five castes of artisans, 
formerly more closely connected mth each other 
than they noxv are. According to J. T. Moles- 
w’orth and G. and T. Candy, Mahratti- English 
Dictionary (Bombay, 1857), Panchai is a common 
term for five castes : Sonar (goldsmith), Sutar 
(carpenter), Lohar (blacksmith), Kansar (copper- 
smith), and Patharvat (stone-mason). The popular 
derivation of the term punch, ‘five,’ and al, ‘to 
melt,’ because Panchals are said to melt the five 
metals-— gold, silver, copper, brass, and zinc ; but 


the more probable origin of the term is to be sought 
I in the Panchala tribe. 

Panchals are found in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and in the Mysore State. In Madras 
they are more commonly known as Kammalans. 
The numbers given in census enumerations are 
quite unreliable, as members of the Panchala com- 
munity frequently describe themselves as belong- 
ing to one of the five castes mentioned above, 
instead of using the name Panchala. The origin 
of the term is a matter of much speculation. Pan- 
chalas lay claim to the status of Brahmans, and 
have some support for this claim in the rights and 
privileges which they commonly possess. It is not 
at all easy to decide whether a gild of artisans, 
working in the five mateiials, gold, iron, copper, 
wood, and stone, has in the past raised itself to 
Brahmanic status, or whether, on the other hand. 
Brahmans, having taken to work in these materials, 
contrary to the laws of Manu, have become an 
artisan caste while retaining their superior posi- 
tion. The fact that the skill required for work- 
ing in metal, wood, or stone does not vary much 
would explain to some extent both an affinity be- 
tween castes working in the different materials and 
the fact that a caste, abandoning literary pursuits 
for the handicrafts, could adopt all these methods of 
earning a living. It is on the whole more prob- 
able that the caste had its origin in a Brahmanic 
group becoming artisans than in an industrial gild 
rising to the dignity of Brahmanic rights and 
privileges. Indeed, the case seems to be a survival 
from the period in India when status ceased to he 
determined by occupation and became hereditary. 
The wealthy position of workers in precious metals 
may very piobably have assisted the Panchals to 
uphold their claims to Brahmanic status for a long 
period in face of the strong opposition evinced to- 
wards them by Biahmans of a more orthodox call- 
ing. This was notably the case during the rule of 
the Peshwas, who did not deny to Sonais the right 
to style themselves Daivadnya Brahmans. 

Careisnecessaiy to distinguish betxveen Panchals 
properly so described and the distinct castes of 
Sonars, Sutars, Lohars, Kansars, and Pathaivats, 
which in many cases have established a Panchala 
subdivision and show a tendency to adopt the tra- 
ditions of the Panchala caste. They are entirely 
different in oiigin, and this is made clear by their 
remaining as five distinct endogamous groups, not 
possessing the close resemblance of Panchals to 
Brahmans in rites and appearance Panchals 
proper usually intermarry fieely j but Thurston 
[Castes and Tribes of S, India, iii. 108) mentions 
that in certain towns the Sonar section no longer 
marry willingly with Lohars. 

The Panchala caste has five gotras, or exo- 
gamous divisions, known as (1) Suparna Daivadnya, 
(2) Ahabhuwana Tvasta, (3) Prasthana Silpi, (4) 
Sanag Mamiva, and (5) Sanatan Maya. These 
; names are connected, as shown, with the five sons 
j ot Visvakarma, the divine architect, i.e, Daivadnya, 

I Tva'^ta, Silpi, Manuva, and Maya. 

Panchals have the Brahmanic sanskars, or sacra- 
ments, and perform their ceremonies according to 
the Vedic ritual. Fre(^ent attempts weie made 
in the days preceding British rule to deny them 
the right to these Brahmanic privileges ; but the 
decision of the pandits, or religious advisers, when 
referred to, was in their favour. They are fol- 
lowers ot both Siva and Visnu, and are even found 
wearing the lingam of the Lingayats {g,v }. They 
have their own priests and do not call in Brahmans 
to perform their religions ceremonies. They will 
not eat food cooked bv Brahmans, of whom they 
consider themselves at least the equals. 

Litbeature.— -J&U XV. (1883], xx. [1884], xxi [1884], xxii 
[1884], xxiij. [1884], xxiv. [1886] ; Journal of the Ethnological 
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Society of Jjondon, new ser., i [1869], iii. [1871]; A. Steele, 
Law and Custom of Hindu Castes, new ed , London, 1868 ; 
F. Buchanan, through Mysore, Canara, and Malahar, 

do. 1807, 1 . 78, 251, 11 . 270, 476; L. Rice^ Mysore and 
Coorg, IBangaloie, 1876-78, i. 243, iii. 211 , E Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, iii. 108. 

R. E. Enthoven. 

PANCHPIRIYA. — I. Introductory. — Panch- 
piriya is a term applied to the worship of the 
Fahchon Pir, or ‘five saints’ — a form of belief 
very common among the lower Hindu castes in W. 
Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
and E. Pan jab. It seems to be a combination of 
various forms of animism characteristic of the 
lower strata of the population and Muhammadan 
saint- worship. 

The Pahch or Pahj Pir, the ‘five saints’ of 
Islam, are, properly speaking, the five great saints 
of the Shiah sect — the Prophet Muhammad^ his 
daughter Fatimah ; ‘Ali her husband, cousin- 
german and adopted son of the Prophet ; and their 
sons, Hasan and ^^sain, the two martyrs whose 
pitiful death is celebrated yearly by members of 
the Shtah sect duiing the first ten days of the 
Muharram festival (5j, p. 407 ff.). But this 
orthodox cult has little connexion with the Panch- 


piriya beliefs, in w’hich each worshipper or group 
of worshippers selects, according to individual 
taste, the saints whom he prefers as objects of 
reverence. Thus in the Pan jab the quintette 
sometimes consists of the saints Khwajah Qutb- 
ud-dm, Khwajah Mu'in-ud-dm Chishti of Ajmer 
{q.v,). Shaikh Ni?am-ud-din Auliya of Delhi, 
ISasir-ud-din Abu’l-ldiair, and Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud. A second list gives their names: 
Baha’-ud-din Zakariya of Multan, Shah Ruq’a-i- 
’aiam 9a?rat of Lucknow, Shah Shams-i-Tabriz of 
Multan, Shaikh Jalal Makhdum Jahaniya Jahan- 
gaslit of Uchcha, and Baba Shaikh Farid-ud-din 
Shakarganj of Pakpatan. In the United Provinces 
the group usually includes worthies of a much 
lower rank, one list giving €rha 2 i Miyan, Amina 
Sati, Bhairon, Buahna, and Bande, Amina being a 
$at% or faithful wife who died on the pyre of her 
husband, and the three last deified worthies or 
malignant spirits propitiated by the lowest classes. 
Hei'e, as in W. Bengal, the enumeration varies 
from district to district, according to the tastes of 
the worshippers or the local cults w^hich have been 
absorbed into this form of worship. 

Practically all the lists in the United Provinces 
and Bengal are headed by Ghazi Miyan, who has 
some pretensions to be regarded as a historical 
personage. His history is found in the Mirdt4- 
Maiudlt of which an abstract has been given by 
J. Dowson (H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, London, 
1869, ii. 513 If. ; cf. NINQ ii. 109). 

Dowson calls the book ‘ a historical romance. In it fact and 
fiction are freely mingled, and the great actions and exploits of 
other men are appropriated, without scruple, to the hero of 
the tale.* The conqueror, Mahmud of Ghazni (a d. 997 or 998- 
1030), It is said, learning of an attack hy the Hindu infidels on a 
division of his forces, sent his nephew, Salar Sahu, in command 
of a force to relieve them. After waging successful war upon 
the infidels, he was finally slam near Bahraich m Oudh [a d. 
1034). ^ 

It is one of the curious aspects of popular Hinduism 
that a Musalmau martyr, who waged unceasing 
war against Hindus and destroyed their temples, 
should become the head of a quintette of saints 
widely venerated by the lower orders of Hindus. 
Wise, remarking that in E. Bengal the guru, or 
spiritual preceptor, of the sect is the mahant, or 
provost, of the Nanakshahl or Sikh order of 
devotees, suggests that the origin of the Panch- 
piriya beliefs may be traced to NSnak {g.v.), the 
famous Sikh guru. 

Nftnak * taught universal toleration, and insisted that not only 
were the essential doctrines of Hinduism and Muhammadanism 
analogous, but that the Supreme Being, adored as either Hari 
rVi?nu] or Allah, was sought after by the devout of both creeds. 
It was natural that in such a tolerant sect eclectic teachers 


should spring up, selecting from the ritual of each religion 
whatever was likely to recommend itself to the vacillation of 
either party ’ (Hotes on the Laces, Castes, and Trades of E 
Bengal, p. 18 f.). 

There seems, however, to be little ground for 
associating the growth of the Panchpiriya beliefs 
with the rise of Sikhism, because it prevails widely 
in parts of the country where Sikh influence is 
altogether wanting. It also seems piobable that 
the cult was older than Sikhism itself. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that it supplies one of 
many examples of the eclectic character of popular 
Hinduism, particularly in its lower strata, where 
the worshipper is prepared to venerate any imper- 
sonation of the divine energy from which he hopes 
to obtain a favour, or by the neglect of which he 
imagines that he may be exposed to malign influ- 
ences. In this spirit lower class Hindus will visit 
the tombs of Musalman saints or even make offer- 
ings at the graves of Europeans, in the former 
case believing that the vicinity of the grave of 
the holy man exhales an influence which will be 
beneficial to them, in the latter dieading that the 
angry ghost of the powerful stranger, if not duly 
propitiated, may do them injury. 

It does not seem necessary to connect the cult 
with that of the five Panda va heroes of the 
Mahdhhdrata epic in a special way, as some 
writers have suggested. In fact, in Hindu belief 
five is a perfect, holy number. Hence comes the 
respect paid to the pahcMyat, or the body which 
should properly consist of five arbitrators or 
assessors, the tribal or caste council of the group 
or locality, which deals with social affairs, such as 
marriage, divorce, violations of caste rules, and so 
forth. Fahch jahdn Farameivar, ‘Where five 
a^ee, ’tis God’s decree,’ is a common proverb 
which expresses popular feeling. In the same 
way there are five great gods worshipped by the 
orthodox Hindus. The offerings presented to the 
gods are usually five or some multiple of that 
number; five unmarried girls or five married 
women whose husbands are alive bring good luck 
to the marriage rites, and so on. At the same time 
the cult of the five Pandava heroes extends from 
the Himalaya to Madras, and this was possibly 
one of the sources contributing to the Panchpiriya 
beliefs (FF^ i. 206). 

The Panchpiriya beliefs, then, appear to be the 
result of a fusion of Hinduism and Islam, and 
probably arose after the Muhammadan conquest 
had impressed upon the minds of the lower classes 
of Hindus the assurance that the saints worshipped 
by the newcomers must he powerful personages to 
whom the success of the invaders might reasonably 
be attributed. With these saints were naturally 
associated some of the myiiad local deities and 
malign spirits which the menial classes of Hindus 
habitually worship. Tlie result was the extra- 
ordinary amalgam of divine personages and dan- 
gerous spirits which we find in the various lists. 

2. Local types of the cult. — (a) Bengal.— In W. 

: Bengal the ‘ five saints ’ form one of the main 
1 objects of adoration, not only of Muhammadans, 
but also of Hindus of the lower grades. They aie 
often worshipped as family deities, being repre- 
sented by a small mound on a clay plinth erected 
in the north-west corner of one of the rooms of the 
ho^e. On this is fixed a piece of iron, resembling 
in its shape the human hand, each finger symboliz- 
ing one of the quintette, with a piece of yeUow 
cloth hound where the wrist should be. 

* Every Wednesday the mound is washed, incense is burned 
before it and offerings of flowers are made. On special 
occasions sacrifices are offered, either of goats or cocks. Where 
the votary is a Hindu he often engages a Dafali [one of the 
drummer caste] Fakir to perform the ceremony on his behalf. 
The Pdnchjpiriyi Hindus eat the flesh of goats killed by 
Muhammadan butchers in accordance with the forms prescribed 
by their religion and will not touch the flesh of animals which 
have been sacrificed before a Hindu god. They do not, how- 
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ever, neglect the worship of Hindu deities ’ (E. A. Gait, Census 
ofindiay 1901^ vi., Bengal Report, pt. i p. 185 f.). 

(b) United Provinces and Panjdh , — Here the 
worship centres round Ghazi MiySn. It is signifi- 
cant that in the popular accounts of his martyrdom 
there are references to his desire to rest on a spot 
in the battle-field where there was an image of 
the sun, much venerated by Hindus. Tradition 
asserts that, when he was buried, his head rested 
on this image, the worship of which he had devoted 
his life to destroy. The natural inference is that 
the cult succeeded to, or was possibly based on, 
that of some local solar deity. His special feast, 
again, is known as ‘the marriage’ [hydh) of the 
hero. He may thus be regarded as one of the 
class of divine youths, snatched away from life at 
the height of their strength and beauty, like 
Dulha Deo, the deified bridegroom of the forest 
tribes of Central India, and his ‘marriage’ may be 
one of a group of mimetic magical observances 
intended to promote fertility. The scene of his 
death is traditionally fixed at Satrikh in the 
Barabanki District of Oudh. Here in the month 
of March a large annual fair is held in his honour, 
and similar obseivances take place at other locali- 
ties such as Gorakhpur and Bhadohi in the 
Mirzapur District of the United Provinces, where 
cenotaphs have been erected. At his festivals a 
long spear or pole, crowned at the top with bushy 
hair, representing the head of the martyr, which, 
it is said, kept rolling on the ground long after it 
was severed from his body, is carried in procession. 
In the eyes of orthodox Muhammadans the obser- 
vances naturally savour of idolatry. Sikandar 
Lodi (A.D. 1489-1510) prohibited the practice, and 
the Maulavis, or orthodox Muhammadan teachers, 
in the Paniab at the present day^ discourage it. 
But the cult satisfies the animistic tendencies of 
the lower classes, both Hindu and Musalman, and 
shows no sign of disappearance. 

LiTERATTmE,— J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Trades of B. Bengal, London, 1883, p. I7ff. ; W Crooke, PIC^ 
ii 205 fP ; E, A. (jait, Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal Report, 
pt 1 . pp. 180, 185 ; E, D, Maclagan, Census of India, 1891, 
Panjab Repoit, pt. i p 198 ; Pandit HarikishanKaul, Census 
Gj India, 1911, Panj.lb Report, pt.’i p. 123 For the local legends 
of Ghazi Mijan see Oudh Gazetteer, Lucknow, 1877, i lllff. ; 
W. H. Sleeman, A Journey throuqh Oudh, London, 1858, i 48. 
The Panchpinjfi ballads ha\e been collected by R. Greeven, 
NINQ ii [1892], reprinted in The Heroes Five, Allahabad, 1808. 
For the worship of Muhammadan saints in X India see R 
Temple, The Lenends of the Pan)ab, Bombay, lSSl-86; NINQ 
ii 109, m. [1893] 66, 185, v. [1895] 129. For the worship of 
Baimik see Census of India, 1911, Panjab Report, pt. i 

p. i3iff. W. Crooke. 

PANCOSMISM (tclv, neut. of rds, ‘the whole,’ 
‘air -t- KdiTfjios, the universe in its order or arrange- 
ment). — ^This term is of rare occurrence, because 
the theory denoted by it has seldom been held in 
the strict acceptation by any competent philoso- 
phical thinker ; Czolbe (1819-73), in his first period, 
was a notable exception. It means that all being 
or reality consists exclusively of the physical uni- 
verse existing under the conditions of space and 
time. As a rule, the view has been confused with 
one or other of the protean forms of pantheism {q.v,), 
Now, when examined closely, pantheism, considered 
metaphysically, presents hut two legitimate stand- 
points. On the one hand, by participation, all 
phenomena in the universe share the nature of the 
absolute substance and, to the extent of this par- 
ticipation (which may he matter of degree), are 
real. On the other hand, the phenomena are transi- 
tory forms or appearances of tne absolute substance 
and thus, in effect, illusions. Whether the doctrine 
of nietexis or that of mimesis he accepted, the meta- 
physical problem of immanency presents itself. On 
the contrary, pancosmism implies the ejection of all 
metaphysical questions — ^there is no room for a 
transcendental factor. 


^ Pantheism and Pankosmism are but the ideal and real sides 
of the same thought. The pantheist is a metaphysician, the 
pankosmist a physicist * (A. M. Fairbairn, Studies in the Philo’ 
Sophy -f jrrc’ TI'i^-,ri , I ond ,r, l'?7'), p 392). 

In ’I'- 1 K*' lO’i, t 'K n, pancosmism asserts 

that the order of the universe is a self -sustained, self- 
acting arrangement, and that, in particular, no trace 
of purpose, such as the fact of consciousness would 
seem to indicate, is discernible. Thus, not merely 
are metaphysical problems extruded, but a specific 
solution of them is assumed dogmatically or uncriti- 
cally. On this basis experience is to be ‘ explained ’ 
by reference to the ‘ veritable reality of extra-mental 
existences,’ which, in turn, are to he treated after 
the manner necessitated by the practical require- 
ments of natural scientific generalization. 

The theory exemplifies a recurrent logical error, 
a common mark of unphilosophical thinking always, 
but especially in periods of reaction against domi- 
nant theological or ‘spiritual doctrines. Briefly, 
second intentions are either mistaken for or employed 
as if they were first intentions. That is to say, 
conceptual results of reflective thought are taken, 
prima facie, as direct percepts. Phrases like ‘ the 
universe’ and ‘natural law’ {e.g,, Haeckel’s ‘law 
of substance’) belong distinctively to mind. Any 
‘object’ indicated by them is ‘in’ mind. But, 
according to pancosmism, such ‘objects’ precisely 
are out of all relation to mind. This fallacy is one 
among liiany consequences of a tendency rendered 
familiar by the premature generalizations of ‘modern 
thought’ so called, particularly on the biological 
side ; for the vagueness inseparable from the sciences 
of organic nature rather than the mathematical 
exactness of the sciences of physical nature has 
favoured philosophical delusion. It ori^nates in 
forgetfulness that the business of science is to offer 
descriptions of particular things — things whose 
existence is conditional upon the existence of other 
things. Thus, ‘laws of nature’ do not refer to 
nature as a whole, hut to separate parts of it. To 
extend them to the ‘ universe ’ in its totality is qmte 
unwarrantable. Much more is it unwarrantame to 
transfer descriptions of things, no matter what their 
cogency or accuracy, to the sphere of the ultimate 
and necessary — a main vice of pancosmism and allied 
theories. For this reason, then, the pancosmist 
hypothesis has failed to recommend itseli to serious 
thinkers. As history shows, it is associated with 
deductions drawn from empiiical observation, or 
presumed to be so drawn. These, in turn, when 
tinctured with the mysticism or even poeti^ which, 
by a curious paradox, seems to he compatible with 
materialism [q.v.), come to do duty as a theory of 
reality. Eviaence, itself in need of thorough criti- 
cism, is treated as if it guaranteed an ultimate ex- 
planation of the universe. Critical analysis of the 
categories of space and time, in their relation to 
the category of change particularly, would serve 
to hare the vicious procedure at once. 

Litbraturb. — See the bibliographies under Materialism, 
Momsu, and Pantheism. References to pancosmism m philo- 
sophical literature are few and only sporadic. The best discus- 
sion of theories allied temperamentally with pancosmism is J. 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism*, London, 1915. See also 
H. Czolbe, Neue Da/rstellung des Sensualismus, Leipzig, 1865, 
Die Entstehung des Selbstbeumsstseins, do. 1856 , E. Mont- 
gomery, *Is Pantheism the Legitimate Outcome of Modern 
Science?’ tTowm. of Spec. Philosophy, xix. [1885] 352 f. ; C. W. 
C. Naden, Induction and Deduction, London, 1890, p. 156 f.; 
A. Seth, Man’s Place in the Cosmos, do. 1897, p. 72 f.; W, 
Ostwaid, Vorlesungen uber Naturphilosophie^, Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 70^ Eng. tr. Natural Philosophy, Nevi York, 1910, p. 18ff ; 
A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, London, 1903, pp. 216 ff., 
279 ff, ; W. P. Montage, * Consciousness a Form of Energy,’ 
in Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William 
James, New York, 1908 ; J. T, Merz, A Hist, of European 
Thoxigjit in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1912, vol iiu ch 
vi. ; R. W. Sellars, Critical Realism, Chicago, 1916. 

B. M. Wenley. 

PAlJpHARPUR. — Pandharpur is a famous 
religious town and place of pilgrimage in the 
Sholapur District of the Bombay Presidency, 
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situated on the right bank of the river Bhima, a 
tributary of the Kistna ; lat. 17° 41' N., long. 
75“ 26' E. The place derives its name from the 
cult of a deity now regarded as a form of Visnu, 
variously called Pandurang, Pandhari, Vitthal, 
Vitthalnath, and Vithoba, whose noted temple 
near the centre of the holy part of the town is 
1 1 eld in great reverence by Brahmans. 

~ j to Pa' Bl.as, ' Iiicr aj! ( 7?^? xx. 423), 

‘ M. i..ir ' . r. .,ti'ac ’vjr“Dear” 

Viththa’ ; "o*- be a Sanskrit name, nor, 

though '■('vvi II Ml made, can the word be 

correctly traced to any Sanskrit root. The name is probably 
Kanarese ’ 

Otheis explain it to mean ‘standing on a brick,’ 
from the position of the image of the god (J. M. 
Mitchell, Sinduism Past and Present^ p. 169; 
M. A. MacauUfFe, The Sikh Religion, vi. 23). It 
is more prohahle that the name is a corruption of 
Visnupati, ‘ lord Visnu,’ through the local form 
Bistu or Bittu. The present name Pandurang, I 
usually interpreted to mean ‘white-coloured,’ is | 
more probably a Sanskritized form of Pandaraga, 
‘belonging to Pandarge’ — the old name of the 

E i. From these facts Vithoba seems to be a 
deity admitted into Hinduism as a form of 
Visnu. 

The date of the erection of the original temple, 
which has been repeatedly restored and extended, 
is unknown. It seems to have been erected under 
the Yadava dynasty of Devgiri, and to have been 
destroyed by the Muhammadans, as several figures 
are wilfully destroyed. According to local tradi- 
tion, the image was several times removed to save 
it from desecration at the hands of the Muham- 
madans. It is about 3 ft. 9 ins. in height, and 
together with the base seems to be cut out of 
a single block of trap rock. It stands with arms 
akimbo and bauds resting upon the hips, the left 
hand holding a conch- shell and the right a discus, 
the emblems of Visnu. No other Vaisnava temple 
in India seems to possess a similar ima^e. It is 
served by a colony of I)e§a§th Brahmans, including 
priests (hadvd), ministrants, choristers, bathmen, 
singers, barbers, mace-bearers, and lamp-lighters. 
The service is performed five times during each 
day and night. 

About 3 a.m. a priest humbly begs the god to wake ; the door 
IS opened, the food placed m the bed-chamber on the previous 
da\ isj mo\ ed, and butter and sugar-candy are laid before the 
god. A torch made of muslin soaked m butter is waved before 
him from head to foot. Manj- votaries come to behold the god 
at this time. Aftei this he is again fed, butter and sugar being i 
placed m his mouth. Lights, perfumed with camphor are again , 
waved, the faded garlands are removed, and ihe feet of the ' 
image are washed first in milk and then in water. The servace I 
proper (pujd) then begins. The image is unrobed and bathed, i 
a sheet being held before the door while he is naked After his 1 
oath he is wiped dry and dress.ed in new robes His face is ’ 
wiped and rubbed with scented oil until it shines. A turban I 
IS bound round his head and garlands of flowers are hang on 
his neck, while the barber holds a mirror before him. His feet 
are washed and rubbed with sandal ; sandal paste is applied to 
his brow. After the morning service, about S p.m., the god is 
again dressed ; the ministrant bathes and adorns him. 

The days specially sacred to the gods are Wednes- 
day and Saturday, unless these fall at the conjunc- 
tion of sun and moon or ominous conjunctions of 
planets occur. As in the case with all Vaisnavas, 
the 11th day of the month is a fast dayV The 
chief fairs are in June to July and October to 
November, when immense crowds assemble from 
all parts of the Deccan and S. India. The other 
temples in the town 'are numerous, but not of 
special importance. 

LrTBRATURK.--Thi8 art, is mainly based on the full account of 
the place, the temple, and its ritual by Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, in £(? xx. [18S4] 415 ff., and J. M. MitcheU, HtWism 
Past and Present, London, 1885, p. 168 £f. On the local saint, 
Namdev, see M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 
190&, vi, 23, 34._ On the anti-Brahmanical influence of 
Marh5.ta poet Tukaram see M. M. Kunte, Vicissitudes of 
Aryan Civiltsation in India, Bombay, 1880, pp. 464, 497. 

W. Crooke. 


PANGENESIS.—The theory of pangenesis, 
though to some extent foreshadowed in the writ- 
ings of Bufibn, Spencer, and others, was originally 
put forward by Charles Darwin in 1867. By 
means of it he sought to connect together many 
difierent classes of biological facts with which 
his studies had brought him into close contact. 
It was a tentative explanation of phenomena so 
diverse as the general process of development, 
the regeneration of lost parts after injury, re- 
version in offspring to characters present in remote 
ancestors, the inherited efiects of the use and dis- 
use of organs, and graft-hybrids. For these and 
other phenomena of life Darwin attempted a general 
explanation in the theory which he teimed ‘pan- 
genesis.’ The tissues of plants and animals are 
composed of small microscopical units called cells, 
which increase by self-division. According to 
Darwin, this is not the sole mode of reproduction 
whereby these units increase in number. He sup- 
posed that they continually throw off minute par- 
ticles, or gemmules, which permeate the whole 
system of the individual. Under suitable con 
ditions these gemmules multiply by self-division 
and ultimately give rise to units similar to those 
from which they sprang. At the spot where the 
sexual elements are formed a special attraction is 
exerted on all the different kinds of gemmule 
from the body. Here they' congregate and con- 
stitute the sexual elements. As the sexual cells 
themselves, e^ecially those produced by the 
male, are often very small, it must be supposed 
that the gemmules are exceedingly minute, and 
quite invisible under the highest powers of the 
microscope. Fertilization means the union of two 
sets of gemmules, and subsequent development 
results in oftspring hearing resemblances to the 
parents by whom these two sets were supplied. 
In this way is explained the general likene^ 

: between parents and otispring. A further supposi- 
tion is that under certain circumstances gemmules 
may become dormant and remain so tor many 
generations. Then, through unknown changes in 
the conditions, they may re-awaken into activity, 
and bring about the sudden reappearance of the 
character or characters to which their activities 
give rise. In this way is explained the phenomenon 
of reversion on the part of offspring to features 
which were found in some more or less remote 
ancestor. 

The co-ordinated aggregation of the gemmules 
i which serves to explain the process of normal 
I development serves also to explain the remarkable 
I phenomenon of the regeneration of lost parts, such 
■ as occurs when a limb of the lobster is lost or 
‘ the tail severed from a lizard. The appropriate 
I gemmules congregate at the point of injury and 
attract others to tliemselves, so that a complete 
set necessary for the re-formation of the lost part 
is eventually assembled. 

Darwin also considered that the theory served 
to explain cases such as the development of an 
antenna in a crustacean in place of an eye, or the 
appearance of buds in unlikely places on a plant. 
Such teratological cases are due to the wrong 
gemmules having anived first at the point of 
growth, and having attracted their own com- 
plement of gemmules instead of that necessary to 
complete the normal sequence. 

Some of the phenomena which Darwin sought to 
explain by the theo^ of pangenesis have since 
been shown to be either of doubtful nature or 
susceptible of a totally different interpretation. 
The supposed inherited effect of the use and disuse 
of parts, in which Darwin believed strongly, is 
now generally discredited by biologists. Recent 
wmrk, too, has shown that graft-hybrids are in 
reality made up of two distinct individuals, of 
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which one supplies certain tissues and the other 
one the rest. A graft-hybrid may consist of the 
body of one plant covered over by the skin of 
another. The resultant is more or less intermediate 
in appearance, but the cell-tissues of the two kinds 
remain distinct, and the compound plant breeds 
true to the member of the combination that sup- 
plies the cell-layer from which the germ-cells arise. 
Of such phenomena the theory of pangenesis offers 
no explanation. 

From the outset Darwin’s theory was subjected 
to much criticism. A few years after its promul- 
gation Galton questioned its validity on experi- 
mental grounds. He argued that, if representatives 
of all the various gemmules given off by the body 
of an animal are collected into the sexual glands, 
as the theory demands, they must travel by the 
passage of tne blood. Hence the blood mimt be 
full of them, and they must be capable of living in 
the blood for some time. If, therefore, the blood 
of one form were replaced by that of another, the 
offspring of animals with such transfused blood 
should show effects derived from the interchange 
of gemmules. Galton accordingly made blood- 
transfusion experiments between silver-grey rabbits 
and lops, and subsequently bred from both classes. 
In spite of the transfusion each class bred true, 
and in no case did the offspring exhibit any differ- 
ences that might be set down to the operation. 
These experiments of Galton are supported by the 
case of the graft-hybrids mentioned above. A 
graft-hybrid, as has already been stated, consists 
of a permanent fusion between individual plants 
which may belong to different allied species, as, 
e.^., between the tomato and the common weed 
Solanum nigrum. Nevertheless experiment has 
shown that the offspring of such compound plants 
belong entirely to one of the two forms of which 
the plant is made up. If the doctrine of pan- 
genesis were true, and the gemmules of both form? 
were collected together in the sexual tissues, some 
effect would undoubtedly be looked for in the 
offspring. That no effect is produced certainly 
tells against the doctrine. 

Nor does pangenesis receive any support from 
what is now known of cell-division. The science 
of cytology, largely concerned with the characters, 
origin, and growth of cells, has been revolutionized 
since Darwin wrote, and the ascertained phenomena 
lend no support to the view that new cells arise in 
any way other than by division of pre-existing 
cells. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the theory of pan- 
genesis probably contains one essential truth. 
The conception that the various characters ex- 
hibited by plant or animal depend for their mani- 
festation upon definite units which are transferred 
unchanged from generation to generation is a 
conception which has been borne out by recent 
experimental work (see art. Heredity). It is a 
conception, too, which has formed an integral part 
of the more important theories of inheritance that 
have been put forward since Darwin’s time, and to 
this extent pangenesis may be said to have formed 
the basis of modem heredity. In one respect, 
however, Darwin’s theory dmers fundamentally 
from those which succeeded it, viz. in the concep- 
tion of the manner in which the somatoplasm is 
related to the germ-plasm. For Darwin there was 
no very sharp distinction between the two. At 
an early stage in development the sexual cells 
were non-existent as such, but were represented 
by innumerable gemmules scattered throughout 
the body. As development proceeded, representa- 
tive gemmules from the various tissues became 
aggregated together in the sexual gland, ultimately 
giving rise to the reproductive tissue or germ- 
plasm. Sexual cells gave rise to body tissue and 


body tissue in its turn, through the formation of 
gemmules, gave rise to sexual cells. In the 
sequence of the generations there was a continual 
alternation between somatoplasm and germ-plasm, 
the connecting link between them being the 
gemmules. The theory involved the transporta- 
tion of the gemmules from the fertilized ovum to 
the body tissues, and again from the body tissues 
to the fertilized ovum. Strong objections to this 
hypothetical transportation of gemmules were soon 
raised by Galton and others, and the idea was 
abandoned by Weismann and other successors of 
Darwin. Following Weismann, most biologists 
to-day draw a sharp distinction, between germ- 
plasm and somatoplasm. The sexual elements 
continue to he germ-plasm after their fusion, but 
from this fused germ-plasm a portion is gradually 
set aside as development proceeds, is specialized as 
the body of the new individual, and functions as 
the carrier and protector of the remaining and 
unmodified germ-plasm. The body eventually 
dies ; the germ-plasm earned by it alone retains 
the property of fusion with other germ-plasms to 
repeat the sequence. After each fusion of separate 
germ-plasms resulting from the union of two sexual 
cells a portion is sacrificed to ensure the continued 
activity of the rest. The germ-plasm goes on fiom 
fusion to fusion, from generation to generation, and 
at each generation is side-tracked a portion which 
becomes somatoplasm, which drifts thenceforward 
from the evolutionary current and ultimately 
perishes. The case for or against pan genesis rests 
largely upon what is termed the inheritance of 
‘acquired^ characters, upon whether changes in 
the somatoplasm induced by changed conditions 
can be transmitted to the next generation through 
the medium of the germ -plasm. Darwin believed 
in such inheritance ; Weismann did not. As time 
has gone on, the evidence has become more and more 
in favour of Weismann and consequently against 
the view of the relation between somatoplasm and 
germ-plasm which the theory of pangenesis implies. 
On the other hand, it is becoming more and more 
apparent that any explanation of the phenomena 
of heredity demands the conception of small parti- 
cles whose presence in or absence from the germ- 
plasm decides the characters of the somatoplasm 
that arises from thegerm-plasm (cf. art. Heredity). 
To this extent the theory of pangenesis contains 
an element of truth. 

L 1 TEIIATURB.--H. Spencer, Principlea of Biology, London, 
1864; C. Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants imder 
Domestication, do. 1868 , F. Galton, ‘ Experiments in Pan- 
g'enesis,’ PRS, 1871; A. Weismann, The Geim-Plasm, tr, 
W. N. Parker and H. Eonnfeldt, London, 1893 ; E. Baur, E\n~ 
fuhrung in die expenmentelle Vererbungslehre, Berlin, 1911. 

R. C. PUNNETT. 

PANjAB AND NORTH-WEST FRON- 
TIER PROVINCE.— I. Pre-historical creeds.-™ 
It is difficult to say what the primitive religion of 
the Punjab or north-west comer of India must have 
been, but easy to conjecture its geneial outlines. 
It was doubtless a form of nature-worship, com- 
bined with magic, whose object was to attain 
power over the material universe generally and in 
particular to get children, ensure good harvests, 
and destroy enemies or at least secure immunity 
from their onslaughts. A type of this primitive 
religion may have long survived the VeAc period 
in the Bon ckos, or religion of the Tibetan Bonpos. 
The Bon chos was also called Lha choSf or ‘ spirit- 
cult,’ and in the gLing chos of Ladakh we have 
probably the earliest type of it.^ 

The gods of the Bon religion were those of the 
red meadow (the earth), of tlie sun, of heaven, 
King Kesar and his mother Gog bzang Ihamo.® But 

1 A. H. Frauckfi, A ntiquities of Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 1914, 
p. 21 ; cf. art. gLiNG CHOS, voL viii. p. 76. 

2 Francke, pp- 2, 65. 
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at least as primitive were t\\%pho4ha and mo-lha, 
or deities of tlie ‘male and female principle.’^ 
Sun-worship must have been important, as the 
cult was also called gyicng-drung-horif or the 
swastika-bon.^ 

Human sacrifice was probably a leading feature 
of this primitive creed. Oaths at important 
treaties were made binding by human as well as 
animal sacrifices, new houses were consecrated by 
immuring human beings in their walls, and a per- 
son was killed when one was first inhabited.^ 
A. H. Francke mentions a lama in the Sutlej i 
valley who had recently beheaded his father while 
asleep in order to render his new house habitable.'* 
The old were apparently put to death — a custom 
toned down in modern times to a rule which rele- 
gates a father to a small house when his son 
marries, and a grandfather to a still smaller one. 

The ibex was ^vorshipped for fertility, and 
figures of it were often carved on rocks. No^vadays 
‘nour ibex’ are offered by neighbours to the 
parents of a new-born child.®^ Kesar, dBruguma, 
and other pre-Buddhistic divinities are still invoked 
to grant cnildren,® but it does not follow that this 
was their real or principal function in the Bonchos. 
The swastika was aheady a symbol of the sun, and 
the yonl of the female principle.'^ The dead were 
buried, burned, exposed to the air, or cast into the 
waters, as might seem appropriate. Thus people 
who had died of dropsy were cast into a stream.® 
Even in recent times the people of Kanaur used to 
practise immersion of the dead in water {diibant), 
eating {bhahliant), and cremation as well as burial.® 
Corpses were also cut into pieces and packed into 
cl^ pots.^® 

Spirits played a great part for good or UL That 
of the Miru monastery was carried off even in 
Buddhist times to Hemis in a bundle of twigs. 
When the country sufiered from violent gales, the 
spirits of the wind were caught in pots and stored 
up in a stUpa which had already been buUt over 
the home of an evil spirit.^® 

2, Vitality of early beliefs. — J. G. Frazer has 
noted the unchanging character of the popular, real 
religious beliefs in India, and has also pointed out 
how the confusion between magic and religion, so 
general among primitive peoples, was rife in ancient 
India (see Magic [Indian], vol. viii. p. 292). But 
the * spirit basis of belief and custom^ is probably 
the key by which Indian magic is to be interpreted. 
However this may he, we find very little difference 
and no essential variations in the magical art of 
destroying an enemy by injuring his image to the 
accompaniment of appropriate spells, rites, or in- 
cantations as described in the Atharvaveda and 
that practised by modern Muhammadans in N. 
India.^® 


(a) Sun-god . — The cult of the sun-god is probably 
most -svidely^ conserved in the legend of Raja 
Rasalu, in spite of R. C, Temple’s efforts to find a 
historical basis for it.^® No doubt many historical 
kings and heroes have been identified with Rasalu, 
but the principal episodes of his epic are stock 
incidents in sun-myths. Of these incidents some 
are found in Buddhist iconography ; e.g., his horse 
is horn at the same hour as himself and he is the 


result of a miraculous conception, like the Buddha 
i Francke, p. 21. a /&. p. 96. 3 p. 21. 

* Ib. p. 22. 0 76. pp. 96, 106. « Ib. p. 106. 

7/6. pp 105,107. 8 76. p. 23, 

fl Pandifc Tika, Ram Joshi, ♦ Ethnography of the Bashahr State,* 
JASBe, 1911, p. 630. 

10 Francfce, pp. 66, 72, 74. ii 76. p. 65. 

13 Ib, p. 81. ^ 

13 pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 89. 

14 76 pt- 1 ., The Magic Art, do 1911, i. 228. 

13/6. 1 . 63 f, citing H. W'. Magoun, ‘The Asun-Kalpa; a 
Witchcraft Practice of the Atharva-Veda,* AJPh x. [18891 165- 
197, and Crooke, PR ii 278 f. 

l«*Ea3& Ras&lu,’ in Calcutta Review, Ixxix. [1884] 379 f., or 
Selectimu from Calcutta Review, ix. [1896] 187. 


himself, and like the hero-god Guga of later 
times. ^ 

{b) The headless hoTseman. — Another cult, if it 
can be so termed, of extraordinary vitality in the 
Panjab is that of the headless horseman.® The 
devoted warrior, champion, or devotee who sacri- 
fices his head in fight or sacrifice for his country, 
his faith, or his honour is found in every creed and 
at every epoch of the history of the province. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu Mdrkandeya Purdna, Devi 
assumed ten incarnations in order to destroy the 
rak^asas, or demons, and one of them was Chhin- 
namastaka the ‘ headless,’ which she took upon her 
to destroy Nisumbha. She is the modern Cham- 
nnda or Chaunda, and appears to he the type in 
which several modern cults are moulded. 

A similar cult of a headless champion of the faith 
is that of the famous Ghazi Salar, or Ghazi Miyan, 
the historical Salar Masaud Ghazi, nephew of 
Mahmfld of Ghazni who was killed in A.D. 1033. 
His* headless body is buried at Bahraich, and his 
shrine is a place of pilgrimage. He is worshipped 
in the Pan jab principally in the south-west (cf. 
above, p. 600). 

Other cults of this type are those of Lakkhe 
Shah Darwesh, who was Killed in a great war in 
Multan, and whose headless trunk fought its way 
to Ambala, which town he cursed so that to this 
day all the wells within its walls are brackish ; the 
Sayyids of Sonepat, Miran Shah and his sister’s son 
Sayyid Kabir ; and the Binsira, or * headless ’ saint, 
of Pan^at. 

The Hindus of the modem PanJab still preserve 
such cults. Thus the Bhandari section of the 
Khattris reverence Baba Chuda (? Chamunda) of 
Batala, and perform the ear-piercing ceremony of 
their sons at his shrine. He too fell fighting, after 
his head had been severed from his body, in the 
streets of the town, about 1730 (probably during 
Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1738), ana he is revered as 
a god. 

The Sikhs have several similar legends. The 
Sikh mislf or confederated regiment of the Shahids 
(lit. ‘ martyrs,’ a term borrowed from the Muham- 
madans), is sometimes said to be a misl of the 
Akalis, but other accounts ascribe its name to 
' the heroic death of its founder who fought on horse- 
back long after his head bad been struck off in an 
attack on a Muhammadan governor. See, further, 
art. Shahid. 

3 . The Vedic cults.— The Aryan invasions intro- 
duced the Vedic religion into the Pan jab, if, in- 
deed, it did not take its rise in its plains. The 
Veda is not, however, a collection of popular poems, 
but a redaction of hymns composed m the main by 
a priestly class, and below or beside the Vedic 
cults the primitive creeds probably survived. 
Moreover, the Vedic theology was itself largely a 
worship of nature. It begins with the worship of 
things of heaven and ends with worship of those 
of earth. First come the sky-gods, the sun, also 
known as Savitar, the enlightener, and Bhaga, 

‘ the bestower of blessings ’ j then Visnu, the kindly 
god destined to become one of the Hindu triad. 
As Piishan, god of agriculture, roads, and cattle, 
or Kapardin, ‘ he of the braided hair,’ he is also 
regaled as forming a link between the Vedic gods 
and Siva. Dyaus, the shining sky, and Varuna, 
the sky-god— still worshipped in Chamba as Sir 
Batal or under the Muhammadan name of Khwa jah 
Khi 2 a:® — complete the list. Second comes the god 
of mid-air, Indra, who gained his ascendancy on 

1 J. P. Vogel, *A Graeco-Buddhist Sculpture in the Lahore 
Museum,' Journal of the Punjab Historical Society , i. [Calcutta, 
1912] 138- 

2 R. C. Temple, ‘Folklore of the Headless Horseman m 
Northern India,* Calcutta Review, Ixxvii. [1883] 168 f., or Selec- 
tions from Calcutta Review, viii. [1896] 260 f. 

3 Chamba Gazetteer, Lahore, 1910, p. 191 
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Indian soil, where agiicultnre depends on the 
periodical rains. Asa war -god he leads the Ksat- 
riyas on earth as he fought in heaven against the 
demon that dispersed the rain-clouds. Last come 
the earth-born gods, Agni, the fire-god, and Soma, 
the moon-plant {Asclepias acida), with intoxicat- 
ing properties, later to be identified with the moon. 
Bdow these is the anthropomorphous Yama, god 
of the nether world, whose heaven is guarded by 
two monstrous dogs. Thither are led the souls 
of the pitfSi or sainted dead, who have constantly 
to be refreshed by the food-offerings of their de- 
scendants lest they lose their place in the abodes 
of the blessed. Hence arose the ^raddha^ or peri- 
odical feast of the dead, w^hich has had far-reaching 
effects on the development of the theory of sacri- 
fice. themselves have also become god- 

lings. This religion has never perished. It has 
been transformed out of all recognition, but its 
elements still survive. 

4 . Buddhism. — The Vedic period lasted from 1600 
(or even earlier) down to 200 B.C., but the preten- 
sions of its later developments led to at least two 

f reat protestant movements, Jainism and Bud- 
hism. Neither originated in the Panjab, yet 
both profoundly influenced its religious evolution. 
The earlier, Jainism, has left its monuments all 
over the Panjab, and is still an organized creed 
within its borders, especially in the south-east. 
Buddhism, founded by the Buddha (c. 596-508 B.C.), 
not only became the State religion under A^oka 
and his successors, but penetrated into the valleys 
which run up into the ranges on its western frontier, 
flourished especially in the Peshawar valley, and 
spread all over the mountainous regions west and 
north of the Indus into modern Buner, Swat, Dir, 
and Chitral, over Kashmir, over all the Himalayan 
region of the N.E. Pan jab, and into Tibet on 
its northern frontier. The petty modem State 
of Mandi (known to Tibetans as Zahor) was a 
seat of iBuddhist learning, and its sacred lake of 
Rawalsar is still an object of Buddhist pilmmage. 
But of the Himalayan cantons only L^td, Upper 
Kanaur (in Bashahr State), and the Tibetan valley 
of Spiti are now at all Buddhist bv creed, and the 
only tme Buddhists are the pure Tibetans of the 
last-named valley. 

The protestant movements against orthodox or 
Brahmanical Hinduism have, however, often been 
renewed in other guises. Prom time to time religi- 
ous revivals have taken the form of revolts against 
priestly pretensions or theological intricacies. Of 
all these movements that of the Sikhs, contem- 
porary with the Reformation in Eurcme, was the 
most important and enduring (see art. Sikhs). 

5 . Zoroastrianism, — Such are the ingredients of 
which we have literary evidence, but many other 
elements enter into the composition of the Panjab 
religions. Of these the Iranian is the most import- 
ant and the most obscure. The connexion of the 
provinces, especially of the Indus valley, with 
Persia has often been very close from the days of 
Darius, son of Hystaspes (521-485 B.C.), onwards, 
though it was frequently interrupted. The Ravi, 
a river of the central Pan jab, anciently called the 
Iravati (Skr. Airavati^), is e^mologically identical 
with Haraqaiti, now the Helmand (Arghandab) 
in Arachosia. Whether these names were brought 
into the Panjab by Indo- Aryans formerly settled 
in E Iran, or by Iranians who penetrated into it 
^fter the Indo-Aryan invasions, it is impossible to 
say ; but, judging from the history of later times, 
it IS certain that the intercourse between India and 
Iran was once much closer than it became subse- 

1 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature^ London, 1901, p. 27. Its Vedic name was Farushni 
(A. A. Macdonell and A, B Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, London, 1912, i. 499). 


quently, and Iranian influences may have been 
considerable.^ Similarly, the sacred Sarasvati, 
now a mere stream of the eastern Panjab in the 
Jamna valley, probably takes its name from the old 
designation of the Indus, though the descriptions 
given of it may refer to a time when it was a far 
greater river than it is now. Hillebrandt’s theory 
that its name, too, was even applied to the Arg- 
handab ^ seems to be untenable. However this 
may he, the later Vedic period saw the Kurukshetra, 
or ‘ battle-field of the Kurus,’ marked out in the 
Jamna valley, between that river and the Sarasvati 
or beyond it. Roughly speaking, it corresponded 
to the modem Sirhmd,® or rather to the Mughal 
province of that name, hut it extended further 
south than Cunningham would acknowledge/ 
Known also as the Dharmaksetra, or ‘holy land/ 
it was the country of the allied Kuiu-Pancliala 
tribes, and within it the great Brdhmanas weie 
undoubtedly composed. But the rest of the Panj ab, 
exposed to constant invasions from the noith-west, 
rapidly fell aw^ and was lost to orthodox Hindu- 
ism, vedic and Brahmanical, with the exception of 
the Himalayan area, where Brahmanism has always 
held a strong footing. The Hinduism of the later 
Vedic and post -Vedic periods was elastic. It 
admitted not only Ksatriyas and Vai^yas, hut even 
men of the lowest castes, to Brahmanhood, and was 
able and willing to receive foreigners into its fold. 
Thus, as D. R. Bhaudarkar has shown,® Gieeks (or 
at any rate Grseco-Bactnans) became Hindu Vais- 
navas as well as Buddhists. Sakas, Abhiras, and 
Kushanas similarly entered both folds, and on the 
coins of the latter dynasty we find Hindu, Greek, 
and Iranian deities figured as well as the Buddha 
Just as the Hunas, or White !^hthalites, became 
one of the thirty- six genuine Rajput families, so 
they and their contemporaries, the Gujars, became 
Hindnized. But some of these invaders brought 
with them Persian magi, who became Maga or 
Bakadvipi Brahmans ; and the Bhamshya, Purdna 
relates how Samba, son of Krsna, suffering from 
white leprosy, was advised by the sage Njliada to 
build a temple to Surya, the sun-god, on the Chenab. 
Thus was rounded the great sun-temple at Multan 
(Samba-pura) which was destroyed in the Muham- 
madan invasions. To serve it ten Maga families 
had to he brought from Sakadvipa. They are 
described as descended from Jarashaata (Zoroaster), 
and as belonging to the Mihira (a Sanskritized form 
of the Old Persian Mihr) gotra. But Mihiraknla 
(a Sanskritized form of the Persian Mihrgul), son 
of the Huna king Toramana, was converted to the 
worship of Siva, and founded a dynasty in Kashmir, 
which was long a staunch patron of Brahmanism. 
Traces of Zoroastrian fire-worship, however, still 
existed in the Panjab down to the time of Timur, 
as he mentions his destruction of temples dedicated 
to it® in the valley of the Jamna. 

6 . Islam.— Side by side with these Hindu and 
Hinduized cults, Buddhism held its ground, at all 
events in a debased form, until the Muhammadan 
invasions. Beginning with inroads from Sind and 
the conquest of Multan in A.D. 712, Islam obtained 
a firm footing in the S.W. Panj ah befoie the lest 
of these provinces came under its influence, and 
the oldest Muhammadan shrines in the Panjab are 
those at Uch Sharif, now in Bahawalpur, and 
other places in that State and the adjoining British 
territory. The later conquests of Muhammad of 

1 It is not necessary to go as far as A. Hillebrandfc and 
place the action of the sixth mai^ddla of the Bigveda in 
Arachosia. 

2 li. 487. 3 Macdonell and Keith, i. 170. 

4 Archceological Survey Report, Simla, 1871, li. 216 f. ; cf. Rose, 
lA xxxii. [1903}. 

5 I A xl. [1911] IS- 

6 H. M. EUiot, Hist, of India, London, 1867-77, liL [1871] 431, 
494. The gods Yazdan and Ahriman are expressly said to he 
worshipped. 
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Ghor and Mahmud of Ghazni had singularly little 
effect on the religions of the Pan jab people as a 
whole. Though Delhi fell to the former in 1193, 
the Muhammadans under the Turk Sultans were 
too fully employed in the conquest of Hindustan 
to force conversion on the province, and it was 
probably not until the Pathans or Afghans estab- 
lished themselves firmly in the tracts west of the 
Indus in the 15th cent, that Islam became the 
dominant creed, as it is now, in the N.W. Frontier 
Province and the W. Pan jab. Tradition still pre- 
serves memories of Aurangzib’s proselytizing zeal, 
but all the influences combined only succeeded in 
making the fertile tracts along the great rivers 
Muhammadan. The naturally barren uplands and 
the hills to the north and east of the ran jab re- 
mained Hindu or became Sikh. The Kohistan, or 
mountain region north of the Indus, appears to 
have been slowly conquered or converted to Islam, 
and Kafiristan {q.v.) remained primitively pagan 
down to the time of the late Amir Abdurrahman 
of Afghanistan, if, indeed, it can be said to have 
yet entirely lost its independence or its ancient 
faiths. Moreover, the Muhammadan conquest of 
Sind and Multan was largely eflected by schismatics 
who were compelled or encouraged to find scope for 
their activities on tlie remoter frontiers of the 
Khalifate, rather than at the heart of its dominions. 
Heretical movements were thus potent from the 
inception of the Islamic inroads, and to this cause 
may be ascribed the chequered history of its pro- 
gress in the Pan jab. Siifiistio ideas have always 
found a congenial soil on the frontiers of Islam, and 
among the Khojas and other followers of the Ismafi- 
lian doctrine some of the earliest protestants against 
its most rigidly orthodox system are still repre- 
sented. 

It is hardly open to question that many of the 
first Muhammadan shrines were founded on the 
sites of ancient Buddhist, Hindu, or Jain fanes. 
Uch itself was anciently known as Deogarh — a 
name which suggests a religious origin.^ 

^ Multan was the centre of sun-worship, and de- 
nves this, its latest Hindu name, from that of the 
idol and its shrine {mulasthdna)^ which was one of 
vast wealth in pre-Islamic days. In the Tochi 
valley the shrines affected by the Wazir and other 
Pathan tribes preserve many traces of a nature- 
worship older than Buddhism or Hinduism. Thus 
at the zidrat of MusS, Nikka, who was the ancestor 
of all the^ W&zirSf stand tha-ee trees ; to embrace 
the first will give a man a wife, to climb the second 
will give him a horse, and to swing from the third 
a son.^ In the Kurram valley, whose present 
masters, the Ttiris, are staunch Shi ites and prob- 
ably modern immigrants from the eastward, the 
shrines of Muhammadan samts date from an 
earlier period and some of them must be ancient.® 
One of them is Lala Gul, son of Burqa-posh, the 
* veiled’ Prophet. Laia Gul is also known as 
the Yakh-posh, ^endurer of cold.’ At some of 
these frontier shrines the devotee can obtain pro- 
ficiency in music, while not far off the orthodox 
muUds may denounce music as equally immoral 
with dancing. Farther east, on the Indus, are 
some shrines of possibly even an older origin. 
From Uch Sharif upwards the earliest Muham- 
madan propaganda spread in the valleys of the 
Indus and the Chenab, and at such places as 
Multan, Sitpur, , Taunsa Sharif, Sakhi Sarwar, 
Leia, and many others, rites are in vogue or 

1 BaMwalpur State Gazetteer^ lAhore, lfl04, pp. 161, 385. 
But it may be named after its Hindu ruler, Deo Singb. Tradi- 
tion ascribes one of its mounds {ucha. ‘ the height *) to the 
mythical Raja Hodi. 

Shah, / Notes on some Frontier Shrines/ I A xxxv. 
[1906J 124; Jvi^a means a ‘chief/ and is still used in that 
sense among certain Pathan tribes. 
sib, p. 119 ff. 


practices current which are not easily reconcilable 
with orthodox Islam. Sakhi Sarwar in particular 
represents the centre of an ancient cult of the 
earth and its fertility, and is the object of pilgrim- 
age to the Sultani sect. 

In the Kohistan of the Indus valley, and in 
Bnner, Swat, Chitral, Gilgit, and other tracts, 
Islam established itself by slow degrees on the 
ruins of Buddhism and older cults. Tradition 
preserves the memory of an old Arab dynasty in 
Swat, hut the Afghan invasions refounded Mu- 
hammadanism in an intolerant form in the southern 
part of this region, Chitral and the smaller States 
to the north alone maintaining their older and less 
orthodox, hut equally fanatical, form of that faith. 
In consequence few traces of Buddhism have sur- 
vived; its monuments have been defaced, if not 
destroyed, and, though in its art Buddhist influ- 
ences may still be seen, as at Darel, the popular 
religion is Islam with an undercurrent of primitive 
beliefs now to he classed as folk-lore. As a sample 
of the melanges of fact and theory w^hich this area 
resents, Ghulam Muhammad ^ may he cited. He 
escribes the Shins as professing Arab descent, 
but as being probably Jews, who came to the 
valleys of the Kohistan via Afghanistan from 
Persia or even Turkey. But the Shins have the 
characteristic Hindu aversion to eating the fllesh or 
milk (or even ghl made from the milk ) of the cow, 
and eschew fowls and fish. The former language 
of the people was Sanskrit, and the dialect now in 
use is called Shina. The basic element in the 
people is thus probably Indo-Aryan, and their 
festivals preserve many traces of Hindu beliefs.^ 

7 . Guga.— The cult of Guga merits somewhat 
detailed notice. 

Guga, or Gugga Chauhan (a Rajput tribe, the ancient 
Ohandaman^, was king of Garb Dadner near Brindaban, and 
a son of Devi Ohand and Bachila his queen, the latter’s sister 
Kachila being wife of the king of Ga^h Malwa. Both these 
queens were childless, but by performing tapas (‘ austenties ’) 
Bichila \\on the regard of Yogi Gorakhnath. He promised her 
the boon of a son, but Kachila, hearing of the promise, fore- 
stalled her sister and was given two barleycorns by the Yogi. 
These she ate and m due course bore twin sons — Arjan and 
Surjan When Bachila visited the Yogi, he reproached her for 
coming to him again and, incensed at his words, she turned 
away. Although her hair had already turned grey, she practised 
tapas for twelve years more Gorakhnath then came to her 
and, phomg aone a^hes in her hand, bade her keep them, 
bill p r / )lv um’'iagr‘ a*- ihe form of his gift and threw them 
u ^a> Iron Nurva and Gurva Siddhs, who 

worshipped Gorakhnath He then gave Bachila a second hand- 
ful of ashes, bidding her swallow them at home, but she did so 
on the spot and returned to her palace well ad\anccd in 
pregnancy. Taunted by her husband with ‘having got a 
bastard from the Yogis and Gosains/ she set out for the house 
of her father, Raja Kirpal of Ajmer, but on the way her o\en 
stopped and refused to move. A voice from her womb bade 
her turn back or her child would not be born for twelve years. 
When the cart was turned round, the oxen went back to Garb 
Dadner, and she resumed her place in the palace, wheie her 
son, Guga, was born on the first Sunday in Macih. When lie 
was seven years old, his father abdicated and he became Rana. 
Bachila also had a daughter, Gugeri, 

Guga, 01 Rana Mundlilch, as he was called, was betrothed to 
Surjila, a daughter of the Raja of BangSla, although she had 
already been promised to Basak Nag. Guga set out for Gaur 
Bangala with an aimy of 900,000 men and 62 6trs, or champions, 
including Kailii Bir his kottcdl and Hanuman Bit. Kailu Bir, 
mounted on his steed Aganduaria, sprang across a river to spy 
out a hostile camp. Leaving his horse, he disguised himself as 
a Brahman and met Kalihar N.ag, BSsak Nag’s chief officer, who 
told him of his master’s intent to destroy Mundlikh’s army and 
Kailu Bir himself. The latter bade Kalihar conceal his men m 
some long grass and ambush Mundlikh’s army as it advanced. 
Then he mounted his steed and made it prance. At the second 
kick its hoofs struck out sparks which set fire to the grass and 
destroyed the Nag army. A tliird bound carried Kailu Bir 
back over the river to Mundlikh’s army. Advancing to Bangala, 
he was met by a sorceress commissioned by Surjila to bewitch 


1 On iJte Festiztals and Folk'loTe of Gilgit (Monographs A. S. 
Ben^l), Calcutta, 1905, 

2 F,g., the Shino Bazono, or spring festival, is clearly the 
Basant Panchmi of the Panjab {%b. p. 95). The moon is eclipsed 
by Grahn, a giant (p. 107). The worship pf a goddess is still in 
vogue among the women ; she is called Sri Bai (p. 108). Nagi 
Suchami, another goddess, is still remembered, if not wor- 
shipped (p. 103). 
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Mm into losing all desire to return to Garh Dadner. She cast 
a garland of flowers round his neck, but Hanuman detected the 
spell and at In*: cry the garland broke and fell off. Thrice this 
occurred, and the third time the sorceress’s nether garment also 
\ ' ■ i . .1 )Mundlikh, 

v'.'fi I !' .. *■'*.' ‘g . >1 .^.tthiahe 

< .. M 1 ' . 'r ( ■ ; i. ‘.1 I'. . - ^ • _r that his 

master would be condemned to remain twel-^e vear« ’f B^irgaH 
After the marriage Mundlikh was o\‘n O’lie iMM o\e v-i iiis 
wife, and his followers also came under a spell and were dis- 
r:r=-''^ 'i® -i v ■ B ■ .il for twelve years - 

.V- ' -1 ’< (, - 1 .-I ! - 1 ’ - !i .* (' II*' « . Arjan and Surjan : 
regarded themselves as m a sense the sons of . :r ! 

been born in virtue of the boon promised to i 

entitled to a share in the kingdom. A wondrous calf, called i 
Panch-kalianI, was also born about this time in Dadner, and ^ 
they also coveted its possession. So they invaded the kmgdom 
and inv.ted M.-ihmud of Ghazni to help them. It fell an easy 
pu', aa ai IT'S warriors were absent, but Bachila and her 
d-!i‘jhifci Gug^ri held out in the citadel Looking from its 
rainpr’.-s aid seeing the city in ruins, Bachila called to 
ilu' d.i’v'i, bur I’l vain. Then Gugeri entered his chamber and 
found all as he had left it. When she invoked his name, his 
sword flew to her hand, and, donning his head-dress, she 

sallied forth, attacked the enemy, f’rd ri ’ 2 - 

handed. Then she bethought her of •be c i. * ■ <• 

lived not far away, and sent him word *0 i-r” j b «“ . M ■ ^J. • 

He bad bee’’ a long time, and had seen 

Ml. d : *1 L (I! ‘a i i!v \ " his head. Accompanied 

by Narsingh Bir, Kali Bir, and three other birs, he reached 
Bengal, and, disguised as mendicants, he and his companions 
went from door to door singing the songs of Gayh Dadner. 
One day Mundlikh heard them and insisted on seeing the 
singers. Eecognizing Ajiapal, he threw off the spell, freed his 
enthralled followers, and, accompanied by Surjila, returned 
to Dadner, where he resumed his throne. He is said to have 
fought thirteen battles with the Muhammadans, and in the 
last of them his neck was cut through by a chakra^ or discus, 
hurled from above, but his head did not fall. Mounted on his 
steed Nilarath, and attended by A 3 iapi,l, who recollected his 
vision, he fought on. It was believed that, if his head did not 
fall for two and a half gharis (60 minutes, but two and a half 
is probably a euphemism for three, so 72 minutes may be 
meant), he would survive, but, when two gharis had passed, 
four kites appeared and exclaimed at the sight of Mundlikh 
fighting without his head. Hearing their words, he put up his 
hand to his lurban and turned towards Ajiapal. His head thus 
lost its balance and rolled off He himself fell dead from 
his horse. This befell on the ninth day of the dark half of 
Bhadon, the Guganaumi, and during that month and for 
eight days after that date his ^dddha is observed every year 
at his shrines. 

After his 4eath Surjila refused to don a widow’s garb, 
averring that every night he visited her and was alive. But 
once Gugeri was allowed to conceal herself in the loom wbere 
Surjila awaited his coming At midnight a horse's tramp was 
heard and, when Guga had dismounted, she slipped out and 
clasped his horse lound the neck In this position she re- 
mained and was carried for some distance when Guga rode off. 
At last he detected her presence and said that, having been 
seen by her, he could nev er retuin 

J Hutchison of the Chamba Mission, from w'hose MS notes 
the last paragraph above is taken, adds • ‘The above version 
of the Gugga'legerid is cuiienl m tne Chamba hills and il is 
noteworthy that in it there is no mention of Giigga having 
become a Muhammadan or of hiS having held anj intercoiiise 
with Muhammaikins It ma^ therefore be assumed to repre- 
sent the older versions of the legend. As to the historical 
facts underh ing the legend, it seems not improbable that bv 
Gugga IS ind cated one of the Rajput kings of the time of 
Muhammad of Ghor. The mention of Rai Pithora or Prith- 
wiraja, the last Hindu Rajfi of Delhi, makes tnis piobablc He 
reigned from a d, 1] 70 to 1103 The name Mundlikh v as probaoly 
a tide given co Rajput warn orsw'ho distinguished themselves 
in the wars of the tune. Theie were five Rajas vvho bore this 
t'tie among the Cnudfi^^ama princes of Girnar in Katbiavvai, the 
fii«!t of whom joined Bhiraa dev a of Guzerat m the pursuit of 
Mahmud of Ghazni in a.d 1023. From the Chauhan bards, his 
enemies, we learn that Jaya Chardra Rathoi, the last king of 
Kananj (killed in a n 1194), also bore this title. He had taken 
a leading pait in the w’ars with the Mub.ammadans, whom he 
repeaLcdlv defeated and drove back across the Inclns But at 
last, ei'iaged with Piitbwiiaja or Delhi, he invited Mahammad , 
of Ghor to invade the Panjab, with the result that both I 
Delhi and Kananj were overthrown and the Muhanunauans ' 
triumphed. Jai Chand was drowned in the Ganges m attempt- 
ing to escape.’ 

This is, of course, pure legend. Guga probably ; 
t; 7 pifies the devotion of the champion who sacrifices 
bis life in battle and, like him, bears the title of 
Mundlikh, 

8. Hinduism, — ^Although Hinduism in the Paniab 
was for centuries depressed under the Muslim 
domination, it never lost its vitality even in the 
plains, and in the Himalayas it fiounshed. In W. 
Panjab it was at one time almost suppressed, but 
it was largely revived under the Mugh^ by Bairagi 


Gosains.^ All through the Muhammadan peiiod 
Tilla, the Balnath of the Yogis, in the eastern Salt 
Range, preserved its character as a centre of Hindu 
pilgrimage and worship. The Kurukshetra never 
lost its sanctity, and Thanesar remained and still 
is the centre of a great yearly religious fair. But 
no gi eat seat of religious teaching survived. Modem 
Hinduism in the Panjab largely owes its revival to 
the Arya Samaj [q.'v. ]. The great sects of modern 
Hinduism are equally represented in the Panjab, 
but Saivism appears to have been the first in the 
field, if the peculiar sanctity attaching to Kailas, 
the great Himalaya an peak in the upper Sutlej, is 

n f of its antiquity in that tract. It is the home 
iva. In Chamba State also the Gadderan, oi 
territory of the Gaddi tribe, is a ^iv-bhumi, or land 
of Siva. But this tribe’s traditions make it a com- 
paratively modern immigrant into its present seats, 
and the cult of Siva cannot be said to be native to 
or even very ancient in the Himalayan area. 

In the Panjab Himalayas . — The processes by 
which the ancient faiths of the Panjab—the Vedic 
religion. Buddhism, Jainism, and the popular forms 
of its animistic philosophy — gave birth to modern 
Hinduism difiered in no way from those at work in 
the rest of India, and wOl not be described here. 
It will suffice to say that, though the Jains of the 
modem Panjab are few in number, Jain ideas still 
subsist among the people. ^ Buddhism merged in to 
Hinduism by easy stages, and in the Himalayan 
State of Chamba, in Kulu, and other Himalayan 
valleys, that na^a-worship which latter-day Bud- 
dhism revived or at least tolerated is still wide- 
spread.® Its ritual differs little from that of the 
worship of Devi. But the distinctive feature of 
Himalayan Hinduism is best preserved in the Simla 
Hills, which are split up into religious juiisdictions, 
analogous to but not identical with those of the 
secular or temporal kingdoms and feudatory States 
i^o which they are divided. It is possible that 
sv.hie of these territorial gods are of great antiquity, 
but, owing to the system which prevails of getting 
rid of an inefficient deity and replacing him by one 
more successful, it is improbable that many very 
ancient deities have survived to the present day 
A type of such a deity is Junga, with his t^venty- 
two tlkds, or feudatory gods, who ^ves his name 
to the capital of the State now called Keonthal, 
near Simla.'* When a temple is struck by lightning 
and burnt — as may easily happen to a wooden 
temple in the hills — its destruction is attributed to 
the new god, and the old one disappears, or at 
least his cult is abandoned.® In other cases he is 
reduced to a position of vassalage oi becomes the 
new god’s chief minister, champion, or seivant. 
Another typical cult ib that of the Dums,® who are 
found at several centres either singly or as a pair 
of twin brethren, A third, the family of Marechh, 
is represented by seven members, each located at 
his own temple. The original Marechh was also 
named Ditliu and came from the Mansarowar lake 
nearly 4000 years aoo. The name Marechh is said 
to mean ‘ dirty ' and to be due to the original wor- 
ship of this deity, which consisted in burning the 
hair of the dead in ghi. A similar cult is that of 
Mul Padol, who appears under four names at as 

1 E. D. Maclagan, Panjab Cmsus R&port, Calcutta, 1892, p. 
127 f, 

2 Rose, Panjab Census Report, Simla, 1902, p. 218. The 
aversion to a widower’s re-marrying is on the whole strongest 
in the S E. Panjab, wheie Jain influence is greatest. 

5 Yogel, in Chamba Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, p. 185 1 ; see also 
pp 176-189 for an account of these cults. The antiquity of 
ndga-worship may be gauged from the nietamorphosia of the 
Vedic Indra into Indru Nag (tb. p. 188). For some other Devi 
cults see Simla MtU States Gazetteer, liahore, 1904, under 
‘Keonthal State,’ Appendix, p. viii, and Sirmur Gazetteer, 
Lahore, 1904, pp. 45-48. 

4 Rose, in I A xxxvi [1907] 33 ff., remintedas Appendix to 
‘ Keonthal State,* m Simla Hilt States Gazetteer, 

6 lb. p. iv. ® lb. * Kumharsain State/ p. 10 f. 
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many places. His original name was Mul and he 
is only 1500 years old, hut he is now generally 
called Padoi. In Malana, an inaccessible valley in 
Kulu on the Tibet border (but not in direct contact 
with the Tibetan canton of Spiti), the cult of Jamlu 
has its centre, and the valley is governed by a 
theocratic republic.^ Jamlh is probably the Hindu 
Jamdaggan, but one tale makes him JaimaJ Khan, 
a Mughal general. 

Nevertheless in the Panjab Himalayas the cults 
of these primitive types are inextricably interwoven 
with the fabric of orthodox Hinduism, and tradition 
preserves some of the history of its advent into the 
hills. Thus the most interesting Vaisnava cult in 
Bashahr State and other parts of the Siitlej valley 
is that of Pars Earn, whose apostles, the Parsrami 
Brahmans, are said to have introduced the Bhunda 
sacrifice, in which a low-caste Beda rides down a 
huge rope stretched 400 or 500 ft. down a ravine. 
This rite was subsequently adopted at any place 
where a Parsrami settled and even celebrated in 
honour of deities other than Pars Eam.^ The 
State of Bashahr itself was founded by Pardhuman, 
a grandson of Sri Kr§na, who came to marry the 
daughter of Eaja Banasur,® the ‘demon’ king, 
whose capital lay in Kamru, in a remote canton of 
Kanaur on the upper Sutlej. Having killed the 
Raja, Pardhuman usurped his kingdom, but the 
Raja’s three sons became mahe^ras, or village 
deities, and are still worshipped at picturesque 
temples in as many villages, while his daughter is 
the goddess XJkha at Nachar. But the State re- 
ligion is centred^ in the temple of Bhima Kali at 
Sarahan, to which one of the mahe§ras is now 
\Dazir^ or chief minister,** 

9 . Nature-worship.— Throughout the hills nature- 
worship may be described as dominating all other 
cults, indigenous or imported. Thus Kali embodies 
iahtii the female principle, and the great majority 
of the hill people are Saktas, or worshippers of f -. 
The tops of hills are usually sacred to this goddes i, 
but the Dh^r Chur, or Chur Peak, is the abode of 
Shrigrd (probably Sri GurU), a manifestation of 
Siva himself.® With his cult is connected that of 
Bijat, the lightning-god (whose sister Bijai has a 
temple seven storeys high), and also that of Ghat- 
riali, another goddess sister to Bijat.® 

But the worship of nature in all its aspects is 
not confined to the hills. It may with truth he 
said to be at any rate the basis of most of the 
popular cults in the plains also. 

10 . Proselytism, — Changes of religion in the 
Pan j ah are not uncommon. Thus a Hindu, even 
a Brahman, may become a Sikh, and many Khat- 
tris are adherents of that sect— which is natural 
enough, seeing that its founder was himself a 
Khattri by caste. Islam claims many converts, 
but has made no marked progress since the time 
of Aurangzib, who put pressure on the Hindus and 
constrained many to adopt his faith. Modern con- 
verts to Islam, Christianity, and Sikhism are largely ■ 
drawn to those creeds by the prospects of social 
promotion which they offer, conversion freeing 
those of low caste or out-castes from the stigma 
which Hinduism affixes to them. Such converts 


of Pan^ab Tribes md Castes, Laiiore, 1914 

ill. 263<s.v, 

^ Simla HiU States Gazetteer, ‘ Bashahr State,’ p. 30 f. Foi 
an account of the cult of Pars Bam in Sirraur, where it is im . 
and free from any trace of human sacrifice, see Sirmik 
<?<Mref(eer, Lahore, 1904, p. 39 ff. 
s Simla Bill States Gazetteer, ‘Bashahr State/ pp. 5, 32 
Banasur was also called Bavasa Deo, and a variant of the legend 
gives the present ruling family a Brahman origin, one of twc 
pilgrim brothers having been elected to succeed to the throne 
on the extinction of the_ old dynasty because he was the first tc 
Bhinia Kali at a given moment, while his 

M"br"oS.X(p!‘6).' still 

t Fa * Sirmur StaU Gazetteer, p. 42 ff . 

^ i 0, p, 43 fl. 


may form new castes, like the Mazbi or Mazhahi^ 
Sikns, who were by origin Chuhras, or scavengers, 
outside the Hindu pale. Muhammadan converts 
hardly form new castes, but thejr are known as 
Nau-Muslim, ‘new Muslims’ or Din-dar, ‘holders 
of the faith.’ Khoja is a term applied to any man 
of Chuhra status converted to Islam, hut it is also 
the term for a body of high-caste Khattris who 
were converted to Islam some centuries ago, and 
who now form a distinct caste, if such a term can 
he applied to a Muhammadan group. A curious 
type of ‘ conversion ’ is found in one or two tracts 
where Hindu tribes dwelling on a Muhammadan 
border-land take wives from their neighbours. 
The bride, by birth a Muslim, is made to enter the 
Hindu fold. Strange as it may appear, it is very 
usual for Hindus to affect Muhammadan saints, 
and many Hindus or so-called Sikhs affect the 
famous Sakhi Sarwar, while the Hiodu Sunars 
(‘goldsmiths ’) are often devotees of the Agha Khan 
of Bombay, the representative of the sect of the 
Assassins. “ The most striking instance of this 
blending of Hinduism and Islam is found in the 
south-east of the Pan jab, in the Mewat or Meo 
country. 

The Meos are a Hindu people, made up of fragmentjs of 
Rajput tribes, and thev bear iu'l TT'rdn or Mu’i'imma- 

dan personal names. Inc giear -.mml o'* - l-o "'Je-Aut v-a«: i)oi n 01 
Muhammadan parents, but bore the Hindu name of Lai Das- 
He is associated in worship with the stream which bears the 
name of Chuhar Sidh, a legendary personage famous only as a 
vulgar miracle-monger. His life was spent in its neighbour- 
hood, and, when its overflow formed a pool, a Lai Dasi sddh, or 
monk, was regarded as its natural custodian. But Lai Das’s 
own teaching was singularly practical and free from self-glorifi- 
cation and superstition He inculcated industry and condemned 
mendicancy. The sddh was to be fearless in bpeech Spiritual 
courage was enjoined, and, though asceticism is praised, its 
absurd excesses are not recommended Kindliness is justly 
claimed as an essential part of his system, but it was tempered 
by a just severity. He caused the death of a Mughal who had 
laid hands on another man’s wife, and bade his successor- 
designate, who shrank from th'* erovern’’’2- 

infant sect, either accept th< c-' or . /.m-l:'-! <•* \\ ! ' * 

he •” cd ' »■ ■■>= j ' ' 1 - ri-, -T- 5’ . 

wo ^ — I ■ I ‘ 

availed He died about 1647, at the age of 107, if tradition 
speaks true * Another saint, Charn Das, also born in the 
Meuat, founded a more oithodox Hindu sect and is buried at 
Delhi.^ Wilson classes his followers as a Vaigipava sect. 

II. Christianity. — In such a tolerant milieu 
Christianity makes considerable progress, hut its 
converts are nearly all drawn from the lower castes, 
who by adherence to Christianity or to Islam 
obtain lelease from the bondage of the Hindu caste 
system. The invincible eclecticism of India causes 
members of the higher castes to absorb Christianity, 
weld it into their own and other established creeds, 
and sometimes found a new comprehensive sect 
like that of the Chetramis, which teaches that 
I Allah is the Creator, Parmeshvar the Preserver, 
and Khuda the Destroyer, while holding to the 
doctrine of a Christian Trinity.® 

Literature. — ^This is given in the footnotes. See also D. C. 
J. Ibbetson, Panjab Census Report, Calcutta, 1883, the part of 
v.-i'—h Pi-'ijab Ethnography contains his chapters 

<'ii ED M.-idagau and Pandit Harikishan Kaul, 

i u ' f i'- 1! •*.- Calcutta, 1892 and 1913 respectively. 

H. A. Rose. 

PANPSYCHISM. — Panjisychism is the doc- 
trine that whatever exists is essentially soul or 
spirit — in the^ sense, however, not of a single or 
universal spirit, of which all thought and life are 
the^ ‘appearance’ or expression, but of distinct 
individual souls. Being a soul implies the power 
1 Lit. ‘faithful.* 

3 Converts to this cult are not confined to the goldsmith 
caste. They may he of any caste, are called Isma ilis, accept 
*Ali as Ckid, and yet appear to remain good Hindus. 

3 P. W. Powlett, * The Saint of Mewat,* Calcutta Review, 
Ixviii. [1879j 104, or Selections from Calcutta Review, v. [1895] 
441 ; also Powlett, Gazetteer of Uhmir, London, 1879, p. 53, and 
Bose, Glossary, iii. 24 ff. 

4H. H Wilson, ‘Hindoo Sects/ Works, i. (London, 1802) 
178; Powlett, Gazetteer of VZwar, p. 69 f,; Bose, Glossary, 
ii. 37 f. 

5 Bose, Glossary, ii. 167 f. 
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of representing or being aware of the world {i.e. 
other souls), the possibility of change, and the 
power of striving to resist change or to direct it 
towards expansion or development— presentation, 
afiection, and conation. All material things, 
organized or unorganized, living or dead, are ‘ in 
reality ’ souls. ^ The difficulty is to decide what is 
‘a thing. ^ This difficulty is obviated by the as- 
sumptions (1) that the universe is made up of 
discrete entities, that matter is not divisible ad 
infimtum, but that everywhere science in the last 
resort will come upon the atom, the individual ; 
each such atom is ‘ animate ’ ; (2) that, when atoms 
form groups which act independently upon other 
groups, it is a higher soul that gives unity and 
consistency — ‘ thingness ’ — to the group ; instances 
are the living cell, the animal, the ‘woild’ (sun, 
planet, etc.). Hence we have a hierarchy of souls, 
from the simple to the complex, with increasing 
wudth of representation and intensity of feeling 


and of effort. The theory neither requires noi 
excludes the idea of a single dominant spirit, but 
most panpsychists do assume that there is one 
supreme in intelligence, love, and power, by 
which the activities of all others are co-ordinated 
to a definite end. 

Leibniz [q.v,] is the classical panpsychist, but in 
some form or other the doctrine has prevailed 
throughout the whole history of philosophy, from 
the Greek Hylozoists down through G. Bruno 
and T. Campanella to G. T. Fechner, K. H. Lotze, 
William James, and H. Bergson. 

Literature. — G. W Leibniz, r ■■ Principles of 

Natiue and of Grace^ both tr. ir L-tt . ' * Monadology 
and other Philosophical Writings, Oxford, 1898 , G. T 
Fechner, Nanna, oder uber das Seelenleben der PJlanzen^, 
Hamburg, 1903, Zend-Avesta'^, do 1901 *, R H Lotze, Mtcro- 
cosmm, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1885-86, f*- 

11 of 8" ' r” ’ ^ ^ g tr., Oxford. i - V ■ i 

Jame-. I /' . < ‘ , London, 190J ' '■ 

of Philosophy, do 1911; H. Bergson, Creativ i ■ I . 
tr,do 1911. J. L. M'.IM’i 1.‘I 
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Greek and Roman (Frank Thilly), p. 613. 

PANTHEISM (Introductory). — i. Definition. 
— Pantheism, according to the etymology, is 
the view that all is God, and that God is all, 
but, since thought may move either from God 
to all or from all to God, it can assume two 
foims. If it begins with the religious belief or the 
philosophic faith m God as infinite and eternal 
reality, then the finite and temporal world is 
swallowed up in God, and pantheism becomes 
aeosmism (q.v.), i e. the world is an illusion in 
comparison witli (^od as reality. If it begins with 
the 'scien.uic co’icepiion or the poetic vision of 
the world as unity’, then God is lost in the world, 
and pantheism becomes pancosmism (q.v,). The 
first IS theistic, and the second atheistic ; for in 
the first, if inconsistently, there still survives as 
a rule a vague appiehension of God as theism con- 
ceives Him, and in the second the deds becomes 
but a name for the unity of the world, the multi- 
plicity of which alone is real for observation and 
imagination. A. M. Fairbairn is not quite just 
to the religious woitli of the first type as com- 
pared with the second when he regards them 
as identical. 

‘ Pantheism and Pankosmism are but the ideal and real sides 
of tlie same thought. The pantheist is a metaphysician, the 
pankosmist a physicist, and thei are d.stinjra tned by what is 
but a verbal diffeience. In neither ca«e can wnat occupies the 
place of Deity be an ethical and personal Being’ (Studies in the ' 
Philosophy of Religion and History, London, 1876, p. 392). 

The pantheist of the first type is usually more 
than a metaphy'sician, as he is often dominated by 
a religious rather than speculative interest ; e.g., 
how different are Spinoza and Haeckel ! The one 
clothes an intense piety in an altogether too scanty 
philosophical garment ; the other uses the word 
‘ God ’ only as a fig-leaf to hide the nakedness of 
his materialistic monism.^ We may dismiss the 

1 tt- - r’-r" dr'-’" 1-’- nr-.terialistic and defines 

his 1 j ' ' • 'O',' ‘ r ! , we hold, with Goethe, 

tba ' ‘ 1 ■ ve without spirit, nor 

spirit without matter.” We adhere^fii mly to the pure unequi- 
vocal monism of Spinoza : matter, or indefiiiitelv extended 
substance, and Spirit (or energy), or sensui^e and thmking 
substance, are the two fundamental attributes, or principal 
properties, of the all-embracing divine essence of the worJd, the 
universal substance’ {The Riddle of the Universe, tr. J McCabe, 
London, 1903, p 8). 

This identifying of spirit with energy gives his system, in spite 
of his protestations, a materialistic character, and matter and 
mind in the working out of it are not left as parallel and distinct 
attributes of one substance, but are causally related. One 
difficulty of the system, Kulpe points out, is that ‘the terms 
energy and spirit or soul are used without distinction beside 
and for one another.’ Another is that ‘ the soul life on the one 
VOL. IX.— 39 


Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 617. 


second type of pantheism as equivalent to natural- 
ism {^v. ), and confine ourselves to the first. 

2. Origin and emphasis. — The origin of this type 
of pantheism is either philosophical or religious.^ 
The pantheism of Hegel has its roots in the soil of 
the speculative intellect, the pantheism of Biah- 
manism in the soil of the religious spirit Howevei 
philosoifiiical in form Spinoza’s pantheism is, yet 
its essence is religious ; and the piety often breaks 
the bounds of the philosophy. According to the 
oiigin, so will the emphasis of the system lie on 
the transcendence or the immanence of God. 
While it is usual to distinguish monotheism (q v.) 
from pantheism on the one hand, and deism {q,v.) 
on the other, because it combines the two attributes 
of immanence and transcendence which each of the 
others bolds apart (pantheism asserting immanence 
and deism transcendence), this distinction is only 
theoretically valid. ^ In some forms of religious 
pantheism the infinitude (i.e. the transcendence) 
and the absoluteness of God are so emphasized 
that the finite and relative world as known to man, 
while identified with God, obscures rather than 
manifests His reality, and He is so far other than 
it is that He is the inconceivable. Brohmah is I'oi 
the Indian thinker above all knowledge, and man 
must lose all consciousness of difference in a stmia- 
conscioub unity as the goal of the search for God. 
Willie Spinoza regards all things and persons as 
only modes of the two divine attributes of extension 
and thought, and so asserts immanence, yet he 
treats these attributes as not exhausting the divine 
nature, ■\\hich, on the contrary, possesses an in- 
finite number of attributes, and so he asserts the 
transcendence by God as He is of the world as we 
know it. It is in this emphasis on the transcen- 
dence by the inconceivable God of the known world 
that pantheism joins hands with mysticism {q,^,). 
The mystic claims the immanence of God in himself 
and strives to realize his identity with God, but, 
be it observed, not by plunging himself into the 
full tide of the world’s life as one with God’s, but 
rather by winging bis lonely flight to the God who 
is above rather than in and through all. For 

hand is found in every kind of matter, on the other appears as a 
function of a particnlar kind of matter, the psychoplasm.’ In 
asserting this causal relation between matter and energy, brain 
and thought, Haeckel contradicts his fundamental assumption 
of the two attributes of the one substance, and he is thus un- 
justified in his claim that his system is a pantheism like Spinoza’s 
(see G. Eulpe, Pie Philosophie der Gegenwart in Deutschland, 
Leipzig, 1911, p 42). 
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mysticism, identity with God is an achievement 
rather than an actuality, and God is found away 
from rather than in the world. At its goal more 
than its starting-point mysticism is pantheistic, 
while its starting-point is rather emanationist. 
Spinoza’s principle, * Omnis determinatio est 
negatio,’ is thoroughly mystical in raising God 
above all definition and even comprehension ; and 
yet inconsistently for him the world consists of 
modes of divine attributes and so God should be 
known in it ^ 

3. Neo- Platonism. — It is at this point that the 
discussion of Neo-Platonism {q.v,) is most relevant. 
Can it truly be regarded as either philosophically 
or religiously pantheistic ? It does not affirm the 
identity of God and the world, but that the world 
of sense is the lowest of a series of emanations 
from God, each possessing a lower degree of per- 
fection, and God Himself is an absolute unity ex- 
cluding all determinations and relations. This is 
clearly an inconsistent position, as God is related 
to the world as His emanation. God cannot be 
reached by thought ; only in the subjective condi- 
tion of ecstasy is the soul absorbed into divinity. 
Neo-Platonism is the typical mysticism j but can 

which does not identify God and the 
world, but relates the world to God as an emana- 
tion, be properly called pantheism? J. Allanson 
Picton, a modern representative of pantheism as 
religious, iivexpounding his faith, declares : 

‘ I only vcish to premise plainly that I am not concerned with 
any the world such as implies or admits that, whether 

bj^ocess ot creation, or emanation, or self-division, or evolu- 
■non, the oneness of the Eternal has ever been marred, or any- 
thing other than the being of God has been or can he produced * 
(Pani/ieism; its Story and Significancey London, 1905, p. 13). 

If pantheism is the theory, as he maintains, 
Hhat there is nothing but God,’ Neo-Platonism, 
which allows reality to the series of emanations, is 
not pantheistic. For the same reason Picion 
denies the pantheism of the Christian mystics. ) 

* Their favourite comparison of creature life to the ray of a 
candle is not reallv a corcoption ; because to the 

true Panthei^u the oit-aun? - not a emanation external to 
God, but a finite ircdc of .rd,! ito Er j‘g ' (p. 16) 

The distinction between creation as a free act of 
God and emanation as a necessary process, import- 
ant as it is, does not justify our desciibmg systems 
of emanationism as pantJi'eistic so long as so great 
a distinction is made between Gnd and the world 
which emanates from Him as is made by Neo- 
Platonism. If we describe them as pantheism, we 
should recognize that we are stretching the mean- 
ing of the word to include them. 

4. Brthmanism. — Most imposing of all the 
systems of pantheism which can claim a religious 
origin is the Brahmanic in India. P. Deussen’s 
account of Indian thought on the relation of God 
and the world is woith reproducing. He calls 
realism the view which regards matter as eternal, 
and independent of God, and God as only a world- 

1 *In a word,* says Schwegler, summing up the discussion of 
this point, ‘ the two attributes are but empiricall:^ derived de- 
termmatiODS that are incommensurate besides with the nature 
of substance. Substance stands behind them as the absolute 
infinite which cannot be comprehended in any such special 
notions. The attributes explain not what substance really is ; 
and in its regard consequently appear contingent. Spinoza'fails 
to supply any principle of union between the notion of absolute 
substance and the particular manner in which it manifests itself 
in the two attributes * (Hist, of Philosophy, tr and ed. J. H. 
Stirling, Edinburgh, 1S79, p 171 f.) 

In this aspect of it Spinoza's pantheism may be shown to have 
affinities with Spencer’s agnosticism (y v.). Although epigrams 
are perilous, one may venture to say that Spinoza knows either 
too much of the substance or too little of the attiibutes. If the 
onlv attributes known to us are extension and thought or the 
finite modes of things and persons, how does Spinoza know that 
there is an infinitude of attributes? With all his parade of 
reasoning on the lines of mathematical demonstration, it is not 
by his logic that he gets the conception of God which gives his 
teaching such religious influence as it possesses. The ‘ God- 
mtoxicated man ’ did not get hia inspiration from his system ; 
that has its source m a piety of which the philosophy gives quite 
an inadequate interpretation. 


fashioner {drjfiLovpyds) if His existence is not alto- 
gether denied, as in the Sankhya philosophy. Ac- 
cording to theism as he defines it, ^God creates 
the universe out of nothing, and the latter then 
has a real existence independently of God ’ (this, it 
must be said in passing, is not a tiue or fair repre- 
sentation of theism as it is understood in Christian 
faith). His description of pantheism as found in 
the tfpamsads must be fully given : 

‘ God creates the universe by transforming himself into the 
universe. The latter confessedly has become God. Since it is real 
and also inf pt'-o ^bcrc '? loom for God independently of the 
universe, b j i oj'' 1 \ v. I i > t The terms God and uni verse become 
synonymous ard the idv i of God is only retained m order not 
ibbie'ak Witli tradition.* It is evident that Picton would not 
call this pantheism, and that it is rather to be called pancosm- 
ism. What is generally regarded as the tj'pical Indian panthe- 
ism is, however, described under the tiiie 01 idealr-i.i. ‘God 
alone and nothing besides him is real The universe as regards 
its extension in space and bodily -.q .v. . 

it 18 mere illusion, as used to be - ' 1 1 i 0 . 1 ir ■ 0 . .‘s 

say to-day This appearance is •.(«■' - 'a* , . 

the reflection of God, and is a ■ . -m 

essence. Not as though v-i - on the other 

side of the universe, for 1 - .... I • nor as though 

he were before or after, 101 ne is noi au aii m time ; nor as 
though he were the cause of the umverse, for the law of causality 
has no application here. Rather, to the extent to which the 
umverse r®-'!, God is without reality. That he is 

real, nay f * . . we perceive only so far as we succeed 

m shaking ourselves free theoreti •'’.’7 r.''.d 
entire world of appearance’ (2Viei’. / ''W - 

tr. A. S. Geden, Edinburgh, 190 j, p. c* a 

discussion at p 237 f ). A briefer definition of the prevalent 
doctrine of the Upantsads, which, he says, ‘ may conveniently 
be descnbed as pantheism,’ is given at p 405 : * The universe is 
real, and yet the S,tman remains the sole reality, for the fitman 
is the universe.’ 

What Beussen calls ‘pantheism’ emphasizes 
immanence as it identifies God and universe ; what 
he calls ‘ idealism ’ is pantheism of the type which, 
while identifying God and reality, yet so distin- 
guishes the world as appearance from reality 
(acosmism) that God as He is transcends the world 
as known, and thus cannot be known in or through 
the world, but remains incomprehensible, un- 
defined. This Indian pantheism was a movement 
of religions thought away from the popular poly- 
theism ; and yet here as elsewhere pantheism was 
ever ready to compromise with polytheism. 

‘The anthropomorphic form of the god® espe'’’'ii]" miilli- 
gods with their 1 ' ' P", i ■ i 1 1 ‘ 

. * -.1* J- out of moral diPijr*'’- ui.d i. ] 11 

\ irc'l and rnanifok'i v.oi Id ci goijs, is ic-ol.c'l 'Pio 

the i '"JT power, which btacds behind the woi-h’p’ (T. 
S-v; .in inn, i.’uo iv. [1912] 1121 f ). 

Brahman becomes the sole reality, and yet a 
place is found for the multitude of gods as mani- 
festations of Brahman, An instance of this com- 
promise is the Hindu trinity, or the Trimurti. 

‘Brahman [neutei], the Absolute, manifests hmisclf in three 
persons of equal rank — Brahma, the creaior, Vibhnii, the pre- 
sen er, and Qiva, the destroyer. Kalidasa sings : 

“ In those Three Persons the one God was shown— 

Each first in place, each last— not one alone ; 

Of Qiva, Vishnu, Brahma, each may be 
First, second, third, among the Blessed Three*” 

(G. P. Moore, Hist, of Religions, Edmhurgh, 1914, i 344). 

Into this scheme of thought the popular heroes 
Krsnaand Rama are fitted as incarnations [aiataras) 
of Visuu. All the gods may even he represented 
as such incarnations. Pantheism thus becomes 
the speculative justification of polytheism. See, 
further. Pantheism (Hindu). 

5. Egypt. — This relation is found in other re- 
ligions also, although reached in another way. 
Syncretism (g.u.) in Egypt leads to pantheism, 

‘ Let the gods once lose the individual character that keeps 
them separate from each other, and it is possible for one god, 
who grows strong and great enough, to swallow up all the rest, 
till they appear only as his forms. . Tlie god who did most 
in the way of swallowing up the rest was Ra the great sun-god 
of Thebes. The Litany of Ra (Records of the Past, viii. 105) 
represents that god as eternal and self-begotten, and sings m 
seventy-five successive verses seventy-five forms which he 
assumes ; they are the forms of the gods and of aU the great 
ele’ ■'nts and parts of the world ’ (A. Menzies, Hist, of Religion, 
London, 1895, p. 145 f.). 
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A similar movement took place in regard to Isis 
In the mysteries of Isis, as described by 
Apuleius {Met, xi.)> ‘Isis is all the goddesses/ but 
at a later initiation she gives place to Osiris as 
supreme god/ 

6. Babylonia. — The Babylonian texts sometimes 
represent the many gods as only names of Marduk ; 
hut behind this liturgical self-glorification there is 
no speculative thought deserving the title of pan- 
theism. 

7. Zoroastrianism. — One school of Zoroastrian 
thmkers, the Zervanites, placed before and above 
Ormazd and Ahriman a first principle, space or 
time ; but this speculation had no religious influence. 

8. China. — A Chinese thinker Chu Hi (A.D. 1130- 
1200) developed a theory of the universe resembling 
Stoic pantheism (see Moore, i. 451). 

9. Greece. — When we turn to Greece, we find a 
pantheism which had religious roots, and yet for 
the most part bore philosophical fruits. The earliest 
Greek thinkers found the explanation in a mateiial 
principle — Thales in water or moisture, Anaximenes 
in air, but Anaximander in rh &Tr€ipov, the undiffer- 
entiated primal matter. More abstract conceptions 
are advanced by the Pythagoreans (number), 
Eleatics (being), and Heraclitus (becoming). It is 
the Eleatic school that is of special interest for our 
purpose. Xenophanes thought that there could be 
only one god, and that he was one with the world. 
This view is expressed in the phrase Kal irav. Of 
him Aristotle says : 

Hevoc^xxvT}? 5e Trpwros ... els tov o\ov otpavbv d7ro^\€»^as rb ev 
etvat rov Qeov (Met, I v. 986^ 24). 

Parmenides no less taught the unity of all. Xeno- 
phanes was a critic of the prevalent anthropo- 
moiphism ; he pointed out not only that all peoples 
pictured the gods in likeness of men, but even that 
they ascribed to them national or individual traits. 
The Thracians thought of them as red-haired, the 
Ethiopians as black ; had the oxen and asses gods, 
they w'ould represent them like themselves. Hi^ 
attitude to the prevalent polytheism was tolerant ; 
but in Greece there was not the close connexion of 
pantheism with polytheism. Heraclitus also re- 
duced the universe to a primal divine fire. Here 
pantiieism comes in close contact with naturalism. 
Stoicism developed this conception. According to 
Diog. Laert. vu. 139, the Stoics taught rhv SXov 
K6crfjL0P ^(ioop 6vra Kal ifj,ypvxov Kal XoytKdv and oMav 
$€Ov Z'tivwp fxip ipTicTL rhv ^ov Khcr/xop (148). The world 
is the G-Cjua, and God the Trvevfia. Plutarch explains 
this 1 elation as follows ; 

^ It is one and the same bein^ which presents itself now as 
individual unity (G-od), now as divided multiphcity (world)’' (de 
Stoic. 41). 

And Cicero testifies that * Cleanthesipsum mnndum 
denm dieit esse’ {de Nat, Deo7\ i. 14). It may be 
pointed out, however, that, while the identity of 
God and the world is affirmed, a distinction is re- 
cognized: the world is the multiplicity or body, 
but God is the unity or spirit. This type of pan- 
theism would lie between the religions pantheism 
which so emphasizes the transcendence of God as 
to regard the world as illusion {may a and 

the philosophical pantheism which so emphasizes 
immanence as absolutely to identify God and world. 
There is a divine mystery behind all, and yet a 
divine manifestation in all. It should be noted as 
a third type ; it is so far religions as to make some 
distinction between God and world ; it is so far 
philosophical as to think of God as identical with 
the world. It touches closely the type of thought, 
to which the pantheistic name should not he given, 
which represents the world as an emanation of 
God. The history of pantheism shows that it is 
not so clear-cut a system as at first we might be 

1 According^ to Plutarch (^de Is, et Osir ix.), a temple of Isis 
bears the inscription, * I am all that hath been, is, or shall be ; 
and no mortal hath lifted my veil." 


led to assume that it would prove to be. See, 
further, Pantheism (Greek and Homan). 

10. Scholasticism. — Under the influence of 
pseudo-Dionysius, John Scotus Erigena shows a 
pantheistic tendency. The language is, however, 
not quite consistent ,* for he affirms, on the one 
hand, that God is the essence of all things, and, on 
the other, that God is the totality of thmgs. 

‘ In Deo enircL inmmtabiliter et essentialiter sunt omnia, et 
ipse est divisio et collect! 0 universalis creaturae ’ (de Biv. II at 
111 1). 

This, according to Rudolf Eisler {Worterh'uch der 
yhxloso^Tiischen Begriffe und Atisdrucke^ Berlin, 
1899, p. 556), IS equivalent to the other statement, 

‘ Deum in omnibus esse, i e. essentiam omnium subsistere ’ 
(i. *72). 

This does not neeessaiily mean quite the same as 
his description of God as the tcniversitas (ii. 2), 
He surely departs from pantheism altogether m 
this statement : 

‘ Nam et creatura m Deo est subsistens, et Deus in creatura 
mirabilietineffabilimodo creatur, seipsum mamfestans ' (lii. 17). 
Pantheism does not and cannot consistently speak 
of the creature. An exact anticipation of Spinoza’s 
system is ascribed by Albertus Magnus to David 
of Dinant : 

‘ Ponit . . . talem concluaionem, sic dicena ; Manifestum est 
unamsolam substaniiam esse, non tantum omnium corpoiaui 
sed etiam oramum animamm, et banc nihii aliud esse quam 
ipsum Deum, quia substantia, de qua sunt corpora, dicitui 
hyle, substantia vero, de qua ru’ua d rrt*o 

vel mens, Manifestum est igitur D- .in 1 -t .!> i • o”r>i u 

corporum et omnium animarum Patet igitur, quod Deus et 
hyle et mens una sola substantia est’ (ap Eisler, p 556) 

II In spite of the deism of Islam, the system of 
Averroes has a pantheistic tinge, and the Sufi 
mysticism also tends to pantheism ; even in Judaism 
in the speculation of the !l^abhala is this influence 
felt. While mediaeval mysticism showed the same 
tendency, it is not in the strict sense of the term 
pantheism. 

12 . Bruno, Spinoza, etc. — The revived interest 
in mature at the Renaissance issued in Giordano 
Bruno (g.v,) in an explicit pantheism. 

* dod is everywhere, and whole in all, as a voice is heard in 
all pans of the had' (Dela Causa^ d^al 11 .) ‘ Accordingly you 

ste how all things are a Universe, and the Unneise is in all 
things, we m it, it in us, and thus all issueb in a complete nnir. ’ 
(diaL V.). 

He warns ns against a common misunderstanding 
of pantheism, the distribution of God throughout 
the universe. 

God is ‘whole in all and w'hole in everj^ part, so that we 
speak of parts in the Infiniie, not of parts of the Infinite ’ 

He apjjroaehes aco'^mism in declaring that tlie.se 
parts are only passin" appeal ances of the One. 
but the distinction of Gi-od as unity fiom the voild 
as inuliiphcity already noted reappears. 

‘ The one highest Being in whom capacity and reidity are iin- 
! sepaiated, which m an absolute vaj can be all and is all that 
It can be, is as not unfolded a Single, Immeasuiablt, Eiidless, 
which embraces all being ; as unfolded on the contrary 13 it in 
the sensibb perceived bodies’ (dial. v,). 

As Spinoza is treated separately in another 
article, his system need not at this stage he dis- 
cussed. What needs to he said about him in the 
general treatment of pantheism has already been 
said. J. Toland, in his hook Socimamsm truly 
Stated (1705), openly avowed himself a ‘ pantheist’ 
(the first use of the term). In 1720 he published 
a book with the title Pantheisticon. According to 
Encken, his opponent Fay was the first to use the 
term ‘pantheism’ (1709). E. Benoist, in his Me- 
langes (Delft, 1712, pp. 252-265), uses both terms 
^anthiiste and panthHsme, In the 18th cent, 
orthodox controversialists treated pantheism as no 
better than atheism (see OED vii. 430). 

13. German philosophy.— At the beginning of 
the 19th cent, there was a reaction from the deistic 
tendency of orthodox and heretical thought alike, 
Schleiermacher (g.-y.), who revived Christian theo- 
logy, and set it on the path which it followed in 
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tliat age, consideied that it was a matter of in- 
difference to piety whethei God was conceived 
personally or impersonally, and speculatively he 
was a pantheist 

( T^. ■i' - IS as such a definite fo.m of the Being of 

’ I . . not its very Being, which is only in 

I Berlin, 1834-64, i- iv 131). 

This Speculative Spmozism was modified, however, 
by his inheritance of Moravian piety, although his 
theology was affected by it. While the position of 
Kant was deistic, the idealist philosophy which 
was after him developed in Germany had a dis- 
tinctly pantheistic character. 

‘The idealist systems of a Fichte, S-'l-clln-r »^.0'e'‘‘he 

whole content of existence the natuio l-Z ‘ L> ^ c (Ah-c’' tc;’ 
(Eisler, p. 657). 

Fichte regards God as ‘ a moral order immanent in 
and also transcendent of the world.’ Schelling’s 
indifference to the ideal and the real recalls the 
God above all determination of Brahmanism, Neo- 
Platonism, and Spinozism, and resembles von 
Hartmann’s ‘the Unconscious.’ Of these systems 
the most important and interesting is Hegel’s. 
For the static deity of Spinoza or substance he 
substitutes the dynamic deity or spirit. Spirit he 
conceives as reason, as a logical process. Accord- 
ingly his pantheism has been described as ‘pan- 
logism ’ (Traz' \6yos). A modern disciple of Spinoza 
insists on the static view of God . 

‘ The ro’lcd r -vou thonch ever^hero operative, 

af?c ‘ , Lacii O' ;1 c pu*> of i o u n ic of 

and experience cannot possibly afford anv 'uation i i 
suppooing lhac they affect the Cniveise itself (P. t-'p, p, 12) 
Hegel (2>v.) >\ith speculative daring takes the 
dynamic view and presents to us, on what seems 
the moie probable interpretation of his system* an 
evolving God. That he has taken up the idea of 
evolution into his interpretation of the world is 
his meiit as a philosopher; that he has treated 
that evolution from too exclusively intellectual a 
standpoint i's liis defect. 

That he apprehends liic woild as development, in wluch 
reason is thegiound, Uvv, and object of all becoming, this is 
Hegel’s strength his weakness is that ♦■h’'’ 

dev elopriicn: only as an ideal, logrical one, - 

to be bunt up by pure notional dialectic’ (0 Pfleiderer, Philo- 
sophy of Religion, tr. A Menzies, London, 1887, ii. 79 f.) 

It is impossible in this article to discuss the 
question wl'« "i H . ’’s system is or is not pan- 
theism, an .'.5 i ' ."'I of God and the world or 

not. Hoes he or does he not identify the human 
apprehension, the cosmic manifestation, and the 
divine reality in his Absolute? Is the woild’s 
evolution a logical process? And is this logical 
process God’s coming to self-consciousness ? Hegel 
claimed to be a sound Lutheran, and maintained 
the consistency of his philosophy with the Christian 
doctrme of God, but the system itself appears pan- 
theistic. For Hegel the world-process was logical ; 
in it reason was manifested, and purpose fulfilled; 
The challenge and contradiction of the philosophy 
which affirmed that the real is the rational f panlog- 
ism) is the affirmation that the real is irrational (a 
blind will, panthelism [ttSi' + Aw]) in Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimism, which has affinity with the 
Indian conception of karma {q.v.). 

i^. Pantheism and panentheism. — Since the 
beginning of the 19th cent, the divine immanence 
in the world has been emphasized. Instead of a 
creation by a series of divine acts at the veiy 
beginning, men think of a gradual evolution nob yet 
completed, in which God is continuously active. 

‘ If. then, the history of man be the continuation of the 
recoid of creation, it follows that the creative eneigv has not 
ceased to operate, and that its character, Qualities, tendencies, 
modes cf woiking and relat’on to the forms developed, can 
be better «:LUcb(.d hero than in the field of nature This position 
IS fundarie.nL.a] to our argument, and follows from the parallel 
hetv/een ihe ni-mancnce or God in nature and in man He 
dwells in bo'h and He works through both, though alvvavsin 
methods ible to the inediam eniplojed. What is energv- 
in nature is le.son and vv.ll in man, but chev are no less ours 
that they ar«, inspired by Hun, and no less His that thej- 


appear in us as conscious and voluntaiy activities’ (A M. 
Fan bairn. The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, London, 
1902, p. 171 f) 

A position such as this is not pantheistic. It 
might be called ‘panentheism’ [rav ev defy), the 
name which C Krause gave to his system, in which 
God is a unity enclosing the world, hut superior to 
it. In one place Plotinus corrects pantheism by 
panentheism 

£mi,„ — gjg|.g beings, rather it embraces 

i ' r _ - # VI vi. 7) 

The term might also be applied to the teaching of 
Malebranche : 

‘Toutesles creatures, monies les plus mateiielles et les plus 
terrestres, sont en Dieu quoique d’une mani^re toute spirituelle ’ 
{Rech n. 5 ; see Eisler, p 555 f ). 

Lotze [q^'O-), in his doctrine of causality, lays 
himself open to the charge of pantheism ; but his 
most valuable discussion of personality in God and 
man rebuts the charge. To regard natural forces 
as the finite exercise of infinite power, or natural 
laws as the finite expression of infinite wisdom, is 
only to assert such a dependence of the world on 
God and such an immanence of God m the world as 
are consistent with Christian theism. To emphasize 
immanence, so long as transcendence is recognized, 
is not tobAipgpH^^d an pcceptance of pantheism. 
We must '!'• ( . ' p. 'hb- .-p the sense which poets 
have had of God’s presence in nature — e.g.y 
worth’s Lines comf)osed a feio Miles above Tintern 
Abbey X 

‘And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Or elevated thoughts *, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeph inrerfu'sctl, 

Whose dwclhng is the 1 :ht -c’'”' g s, 

And The round oce.'’i at'd i"'* i .'ig a i, 

And the blue sky, an'''' ri i m nd oi ’ran ; 

A motion and a spint. That unpeb 

All {.liinhing things, all obicct") of all thought, 

And lolls thiough all thing'. ’ 

Tennyson’s The Higher Pantheism is misnamed, as 
the poet’s exhortation to personal communion with 
God shoAvs : 

‘Speak to Hun thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can 
meet, 

Closer IS He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet * 
A pantheist could not speak thus. Yet a vivid 
sense of God in nature may lead to a poetic pan- 
theism. 

15. Modern pantheism. — Before offering some 
criticism on pantheism as a mode of religions faith 
or philosophical thought, there are a few questions 
about it which a modem exponent, J. A. Picton, 
may be allowed to answer. 

< jr 1 ^-* All in AH, it does not follow 

tha ' , n, or a tree, or a tiger to be 

God ‘ . r ) part by itself can be regarded 

as God, but as part of the whole it can be nothing else. For 
pantheism, ‘ so far from tolerating any doubt as to the being of 
GM, d'’"’-'- ■‘■hrt th'-r?* i= r.n; ‘-h’ug ’ God i- not, however, 
»"■ ’ ’v h( oU''-’ o: tni l.jt. L'riily ib not i.irrclv irn 

aL'-'Oga.o u’l The *in ■ (/i.rc.a vvi.i ’hwe ob-orv,. or uifei, 
b.".ia '.vjMj V hcio < vpi-'-'' \j‘ ■■st i ui infinite vanc-.v '(p. 10). 

T.' a>('fidj hee’i u i?ri-e& ro regard ds proper]/ 

Xi.Dlbri- 10 fv jrv ihc.'rv ( ■ c‘i 'inai.oi'. oi ihe Torld irom God; 
and iiiainiains that evolution can oe true only oi the parts, not 
oi the vv hole From the point of v lew of pantheism, ‘ all change, 
evo' :: O”, T>rogro5« rftroj:re=’ o". -’n, pain, or any other good 
C’ f\ I lo-a', ih.ue, nr ij.il , le the infinite co-ordination of 
‘■,'cn 1 ',.c='n.-.al uv;' en\ ’.i- '‘lakc^ one eternal peace’ (p. 33). 

A\o ' n-r h'l ,=e’f a d.^c’p’ of ‘=Jp”'.oza of whom he says that he 
‘ was \ \'i MS. ra’'’thc->’ i !0 .* as a'-o a prophet, in the sense of 

speak'ng o'U me duun voic*' oi ihe infinite Universe to its 
human constituent parts ’ (p. 56 f.), he suggests a modification of 
Spinoza’s pantheism, which would purge it of all the leaven of 
materialism, which gives Haeckel the pretext for claiming to 
be also a Spinozist ‘ The whole trend of philosophv’ during the 
nineteenth centur 3 '’ w'as tow’ards a view of Extension itself as a 
mode of Thought, and therefore toward the absorption of one 
of Spinoza’s theoretical divme attributes in the other ’(p 63). 
The Ml, as known to us, might then be conceiv ed as thought. 
For ,.ue pantheistic tendencies of modern tho’jght l^icton finds 
two reasons . (1) ‘Science has made unthinkable the old-world 
conception of a throc-stoiejed Univeise, constructed bv’ an 
artificer God, who siiddcnlv awoke from an eteimty of idleness 
to make Heaven, Eaith, and Hell’ (p. S6) Here P'lcton stoops 
to a rhetorical device unvvorth 3 ’' of a thinker. He first can- 
catures w hat he then rejects. Modern theism can meet modern 
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science on more equal terms than this statement allows. (2) 
But faith protests against materialism as the conclusion of 
science ‘ .\’l '1*. ’ t _ ' us by science of the ultimate one- 

ness of all "I', i\ !i Li;n in the faith that All is God, and 
God IS All aa). In opposition to the theist’s view that 
religion and morality must be a personal relation to a personal 
Goa, the caricature of which on p. 91 need not be quoted, he 
asserts i nn pmrl dOVOtlOU tO God 

as the i . ■ ■ Qf that principle 

of 11 - ■ ■ ' ' nins through all 

1 ' 1 , ■ ■ j ; ^ ^hich he gives of 

that loyalty are all m the personal relations of family, school, 

c’ 'b ’ although he gives a show 

c ■ ■ ■ ’ ' . - ■ making the object of loyalty or 

<' . ' ■ law of the whole ’ This modern 

. i.-.. ancient pantheism of poly- 

■ ! ! ‘ attain to that intellectual love 

• ,t ■ ' ‘ 01 bed, we have no quarrel with 

• . Pious Catholic, Protestant, 

Vedantist, Mohammedan—all, by the implicit, though unrecog- 
nised necessities of their faith, worship the same God as our- 
selves’ (p 92 f.). But actually and practically the explicit 
creed or code makes a very great difference in religion and 
morality. 

i6. Criticism.— Pantheism is so impressed with 
the vastness of the univeise that it rejects any 
explanation of its origin, whether hy necessary 
emanation from or hy free creation by God ; it 
simply cuts the Gordian knot by identifying^ God 
and world. It is so impressed^ by the infinitude 
and absoluteness of God that it not only rejects 
the extreme anthropomorphism of popular religion, 
but even refuses to consider seriously such an 
argument as Lotze’s for the personality of God as 
not contradictory of, but even harmonious with, 
the attributes of infinitude and absoluteness. It 
is at these two points that it must be speculatively 
met. If God is not to he absorbed in the woild 
(pancosmism), or the world in God (acosmism), such 
a difierence of world and God must be recognized 
as demands some explanation of their relation. 
Whether the explanation that theism offers is or is 
not adequate, it at least faces a problem which 
pantheism simply shirks. Common thought and 
life assume, and cannot but assume, the difference 
which pantheism merely i^ores. To deny person- 
ality to God as pantheism does is to offer to thought 
and life not a higher object of worship and service, 
but a lower, a sub- personal unity or whole, even if 
described as living. Sliould pantheism, follo-wing 
Picton’s modification of Spinoza, speak of that 
unity or whole as infinite thought, can thought be 
conceived without the subject thinking ? We can 
now think of personality without the anthropo- 
morphism of popular religion ; and so pantheism, 
in opposing itself to anthropomorphism, is avoid- 
ing the real issue for modem thinking. 

Practically pantheism refuses to regard morality 
and religion as the relation of the * I ’ of man to the 
‘ Thou ' of God, and substitutes for it that of the 
part to the whole. Accordingly its ideal is not 
self-realization of the ‘ I ’ in distinction from, and 
yet in relation to, the 'Thou,’ but the self-losing 
of the part in the whole, which may of course be 
represented as the self-recovery, since the whole is, 
as it were, the essence of the part. As an escape 
from the egoistic and the egocentric standpoint, 
pantheism has a relative value for morality and 
religion; hut self-realization in distinction from, 
and yet in the relation of dependence on, com* 
munion with and submission to God is neither 
•"ffoi-tic nor egocentric. Pantheism so identifies 
lie ])ar; \\ iili the whole, and so subjects the part 
.o liic V. that the human personality loses its 
^ense of freedom and assurance of immortality. 
Contemplation tends to take the place of action, 
and a quietistic disposition is encouraged. As the 
distinction between right and wrong becomes 
relative, the nerve of moral effort and conflict is 
severed ; and the belief in and hope of progress are 
lessened, if not altogether lost. The sense of sin, 
the feeling of penitence, and the efibrt of amend- 
ment become, and must become, to the consistent 


pantheistic thinker illusive. As there is no neces- 
sity for, so there is no reality in, the Christian 
redemption for a thorough - going pantheist: 
Chiist’s work for man must be dismissed as my- 
thology. Poes what pantheism offers to the moial 
conscience and religious consciousness compensate 
for what it takes away, and must take away, if 
consistent? This question the writer leaves the 
readei of this article to answer for himself. There 
is much pantheism which is not consistent — a 
tendency rather than a system ; and it has some 
value as a corrective of a crude anthropomorphism, 
or hard deism, and as an emphasis, if exaggerated, 
on God’s affinity with and immanence m man, on 
the truth that m Him we live and move and have 
our being, for we also are His offspring. 

Literattjre.— B esides the hooks refen ed to throughout the 
article, and those given under Polytheism, etc , the standard 
Histones of Philosophy or of religions and works of Chnstian 
.--j— V- . J--4 _ vYorksmayhe 

' ■ , I “ _ ! ■■ J. Allanson 

f . •• I '(• i The Religion of the 

■ P H Ilig- ‘..o'-/. . tktsch Panthewne, 

Amsterdam, 1903 q* iv. 

[191211125) also ’ ' ' \Y Dil-'-'v • ■ dungs- 

geschichtl. P '1 - ' "tj’' w . .. .■ 5-482; 

H. Scholz, ‘!'i !' ‘ ' I . zum 

Gottesglauben des Ohristentums,’ PJB cxli [1910] 439-464 ; 
M. Scheibe, ‘Pantheismus und Personhchkeit Gottes,’ Protes- 
tantiscke 3Ionatskefte, xvi. [1912J 361-373. 

A. E. Gabvie. 

PANTHEISM (Greek and Roman).— The defi- 
nitions of pantheism generally agree in identifying 
God with the world : God and the universe are one 
and inseparable ; all is God and God is all ; nature 
and God are identical. So far as the terms go, such 
statements aie acceptable, emphasizing, as they do, 

I the oneness and the divineness of reality. Every- 
thing, however, depends upon the meaning of the 
notion of God employed in these definitions, and on 
this point authorities differ. Recent naturalistic 
systems like Haeckel’s, which call themselves 
pantheistic, conceive of God as the universal sub- 
fctance which obeys the physical law of energy, and 
the ancient natuialistic philosopher Strato is fre- 
quently characterized as a pantheist, although his 
God is, in Cicero’s words, 'without sense and form.’^ 
To call the world God in such cases is, hovvever, as 
Schopenhauer justly declares, merely to increase 
the language with a superfluous synonym for the 
w’ord ' God.’ If we mean hy deity nothing more 
than the ultimate independent substance, whatever 
may he its nature, then every monistic theory ot 
the universe is pantheistic, and ^ve should have to 
include materialistic monism among the pantheistic 
systems. This we are not leady to^ do in the 
following account. Nor shall we consider as pan- 
theistic those w^orld-views which reduce deity to 
the sum of all things, even when these things are 
regarded as having each it^ =;epaiate psychic life : 
panpsychism is not necessarily pantheism, although 
it otten accompanies it and may be a preparation 
for it. By pantheism we mean that doctrine which 
conceives of reality as one in essence and form, and 
thinks of this unity as somehow rational and divine. 
Hence, according to this teaching, God is an entity 
not separate from the world and remote from it, 
hut in it and of it — immanent, not transcendent; 
everything pai takes of the nature of God. The 
particular objects and individuals have no absolute 
existence of their own, but are either modes of the 
universal substance or parts of the divine W'hole, 
Moreover, all things arise from God hy necessity j 
they follow inevitably from His infinite being. 

The development of pantheistic theories goes 
hand in hand with the development of monism, 
which springs from the intellectual craving for 
unity; with the development of the notion of law 
and order in the world ; and with the evolution of 
the conception of mind. We find the monistic 
1 de Nat Peor. i. 13, 35. 
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idea consciously realized and the notion of uni- 
formity at least dimly recognized among the Greek 
physicists or physiologers of the 6th and early 
6th century B.c. Here, therefore, we may look 
for the beginnings of, or perhaps it would he better 
to say preparations for, pantheism : all things 
spring from an original stuff which is vaguely con- 
ceived as alive or animated (hylozoism). All that 
we know of the teaching of the Milesian Thales is 
that he called this primary substance water. But 
the fact that ^Etius later understood him to mean 
that the god in all things is the divine energy of 
water shows the pantheistic possibilities of this 
simple theory. Pantheistic tendencies become 
more pronounced in Anaximander, the fellow- 
townsman of Thales, whose prmciple, the Eireipov^ 
is the one boundless uncreated and indestructible 
being. It is indeterminate, and yet everything 
specific, eveiy quality, lies embedded in it and is 
differentiated from it only to be merged again in 
its infinite source. Aristotle tells us that Anaxi- ! 
mander’s &'7rHpov embraces everything and rules 
everything, and that it is divine. Whether 
Anaximander himself taught the divinity of his 
principle or it is merely inferred by Aristotle we 
cannot say, but that such a conclusion could have 
been diawn at all is evidence of the pantheistic 
possibilities of the view. We find similar tenden- 
cies in Anaximenes of Miletus. All things are 
transformations of the primary substance, air, 
which is hylozoistically conceived ; air is an en- 
souled matter. 

‘ Just as our soul which is air holds us together (crvYKparet), so 
it is breath (rrvev/oa) and air that encompasses the whole world 
(7rept€X€0’ (Flac. 1 . Sf,, Dox, 278 [Ritter and Preller, Hist, 
TphiioBophim Grcscoi’J, p 20]). 

A later follower of Anaximenes, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, a contemporary of Anaxagoras, who 
li\ ed at a time when the notion of mind had been 
made somewhat more definite in Greek thought, 
carries the idea of his teacher still further in the 
direction of pantheism : 

* Air is the being in which reason dwells, which guides and 
rules ai’ for -t I'es m its nature to extend everywhere 

and to be r' -■ 1 1 v -i.-jg’ (Simpl phys. 33r. 152, 21 D [Ritter and 
Preller, p. 174]) 

The thinkers whom we have been considering 
centred their attention upon the problem of sub- 
stance ; the Pythagoreans began to speculate upon 
the problem of form, law, and order, and sought 
the explanation of things in their numerical and 
geometrical relations; for them numbers consti- 
tute the essence of things and the cause of all the 
harmonies in the world. Numbers are odd and 
even, i.e. limited and unlimited ; hence the uni- 
verse is a harmony of the limited and unlimited. 
And, since unity is the product of the odd and even 
numbers, it would have been easy to infer that the 
univeise is comprehended in unity. The notions 
of unity and order are suggestive of pantheism, and 
it is not surprising that this philosophy should 
have been developed into pantheism in the 1st cent. 
B.C., after Stoic pantheism had become popular in 
the Eoman world. Some of the Neo-Pythagoreans 
derived all numbers from the universal monas and, 
under the influence of Platonism, identified them 
with the Platonic ideas. 

The traces of pantheistic s^culation appear in 
still more marked form in the younger contem- 
porary of Pythagoras, Xenophanes of Elea, who 
approaches the world-problem from the religious 
side. God is for him the changeless and imperish- 
able, timeless bein^, and is conceived as a unity 
endowed with intelligence : " the whole of him sees, 
the whole of him thinks, the whole of him hears, ^ 
and He rules all things hy the power of His mind, 
Aristotle informs us that he taught the unity of 
the all and called this unity God. He evidently 
looked upon the world of plurality and change as 


the manifestation of the changeless God, without 
becoming aw^are of any contradiction in his 
thought. Parmenides, the pupil of Xenophanes, 
develops the theory of his teacher in metaphysical 
form, omitting, as A. Fischer has said,^ the theo- 
logical flourishes. Being is for him one, timeless, 
unchangeable, indestructible, always the same. 
Like the God of his predecessor, the being of 
Parmenides is intelligent : thought and being are 
identical. Since there can he neither change nor 
differentiation in being, the world of plurality and 
change is but an illusion, a mere appearance, a 
world of falsehood. W e have in this teaching of 
Parmenides a static pantheism, which, however, 
fails to account for our world of experience, the 
world of plurality and change. The name of pan- 
theism is frequently denied to it on the ground 
that being does not manifest itself in the world of 
change, that nature or the phenomenal order is not 
exhausted in God. This would be a valid objection 
to including this doctrine among the pantheistic 
systems had not Parmenides ruled out the entire 
sense- world as mere appearance. 

According to Parmenides, motion, change, be- 
coming, are unthinkable and therefore cannot be 
real. It is for this reason that he does not know 
what to do with our world of experience and treats 
it as an illusion. Heraclitus on the other 

hand, finds in change and becoming the very 
essence of reality : all things are fundamentally 
forms of one and the same (hylozoistic) principle, 
the ever-living fire. There can be no worM with- 
out change ; everything is transtorined into its 
opposite ; fire becomes air, water, earth, and then 
passes upwards again through the same stages and 
returns to fire. Beality is a union of opposites, 
and war is the father of all things. Moreover, the 
fire-prmciple acts accoiding to law and measuie ; 
it is therefore a rational prir^ip^*^ ^\f‘, -f' -rr.ti')rr’ 
in the sense that law is iir ti.r.’N m: n Ji*. ci ■ 
order. ^ Everything happens according to the \6yoi, 
according to the law of opposites ; and fate 
or necessity {elpLap/iiur}) are identical. It is rational 
also in the sense of guiding the universe ; it is 
the wisdom steering all things through all things. 
This philosophy is a well-developed dynamic pan- 
theism : the universe is the expression of an all- 
pervading active reason ; indeed, itis theuniveisal 
reason in ceaseless action. It is true that Hera- 
clitus did not describe the fire-XcSyos as acting 
with conscious deliberation, but neither did he 
conceive it merely as objective reason, as the in- 
dwelling law or order of the universe, as some 
! interpreters hold. The pre-Socratics had not 
reached a clear-cut conception of mind — they were 
too much interested in the external side of reality 
for that — but it is reasonable to suppose that all 
except the materialistic atomists placed in nature 
something akin to the human soul, and that 
Heraclitus as well as the FVp+i^»« 5 fUf* 

logical aspect of mind as <• ■ i ■ i\ "..jvii;} n- o 

in the universe. The particular human soul, too, 
is a part of the universal fire-Xiiyoj, according to 
our pantheist ; indeed, it is a spark of the divine 
fire itself and remains in constant living touch 
Avith it. If this is so, all men ought to know the 
truth and act in accordance with it. Heraclitus, 
however, does not draw the full consequences of 
his pantheism here: according to him, the indi- 
vidual persists in his subjective opinions {I5ia 
^p6v7}crLs) ; men do not know the eternal \6yos ; it is 
in them, hnt they do not see it ; nor do they order 
their conduct in conformity to it. Yet, if every- 
thing real is rational, hoAV does it happen that man 
alone can oppose the \6yos or the law of the world ? 
It has been suggested that Heraclitus introduced 

1 *Die Gruudlehren der vorsokratischen Philosophie,’ in 
Grosse Henker^ i., Leipzig, 1911 , p. 42. 
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the notion of free will at this point, as did nearly 
all the later pantheists — in utter disregard of the 
logic of their systems. There is, however, no evi- 
dence of such a teaching or that he was at all 
aware of any inconsistency in his thinking here. 

The notion of a universal mind (poOs) acting with 
deliberation and design appears in the teaching of 
Anaxagoras (g.-v.), an elder contemporary of 
Socrates. Mind is ruler over all ; it holds sway 
over the whole revolving universe ; it knows all 
things and it regulates all things. Anaxagoras, 
however, is not a pantheist, hut teaches a vague 
dualism ; his countless substances or elements of 
specific (Quality are distinct from mind, the nature 
of which seems to be immaterial, but is not clearly 
defined. Moreover, as the beginner of the world- 
process, his vovs is transcendent. It is true that 
mind is also present in the world, in organic 
forms, and even in minerals, and therefore imma- 
nent, but it is always brought in as the cause of 
motion only where mechanical explanations do not 
avail 

In Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, who domi- 
nated Greek thought during the latter part of the 
5 th and the whole of the 4 th cent. B.C., the con- 
ception of mind as a principle diflferent from matter 
is sharply defined, and philosophy enters upon its 
dualistic stage. There aie, however, lines of 
thought in the Platonic theory which easily lend 
themselves to pantheistic interpretation and were 
later turned to pantheistic account by the Neo- 
Platonists. Thus, Plato speaks of nature as 
of the world as eix-^xrxpv ’ivvow re, and calls the 
world a blessed God. Or God is the supreme 
Idea which embraces aU the others in itself, the 
Unity which comprehends in itself the true essences 
of things. Since each idea is a unity which com- 
prehends the many in itself, and all ideas are 
comprehended in the supreme idea of the Good, as 
the species are containediin the genus, the world is 
a manifestation of the Good, of the divine purpose, 
of beauty, truth, and goodness. The ideas are 
conceived by Plato as active, forming forces of 
nature, hence as purposive or final causes. In 
spite of these pantheistic leanings, however, the 
Platonic system remains dualistic ; opposed to 
mind stands an obstreperous element, non-being 
6 v), whether it be conceived as space or as 
matter. 

Basing itself upon the philosophy of Heraclitus 
and aided by Platonic-Aristotelian conceptions. 
Stoicism worked out a thoroughgoing system of 
pantheism, a system that has influenced nearly all 
the pantheistic philosophies which have appeared 
in the Western world since its birth at the oegin- 
ning of the 3 rd centuiy B.C According to it, God 
and nature are one ; the world is the manifestation 
of the universal Aoyos (pvcrew or kolvos 

ri]? <pv(r€(i3s \6yos and kolv^ ip^cris are one and the 
same. The universe is the evolution of the \6yos ; 
this is the ^germinative reason’ of things {\&yos 
<r 7 r€p(MTt.K 6 s), With Heraclitus the Stoics regard 
this \6yo$ as fire or breath and therefore material ; 
but it is an intelligent, purposeful matter. The 
Stoic substance is si)irit and matter in absolute 
union ; it is spiritual matter or material spirit ; 
reason is not a property of the corporeal. This 
teaching is no more materialistic than is the 
Spinozistic view that thought and extension are 
diflerent attributes or aspecfe of the one substance. 
God is crdfxa voepdv, irdp voepbv, TTvedfia voepbv, Nor 
is the doctrine dualistic, even though the \6yos 
is said to fashion matter (1^X97), and God is called 
the soul of the world rov 6 Xov It is 

monistic ; both the soul and the body of God axe 
the same in principle; all the elements in the 
world are transformations of the original divine 
fire, even that part of matter which seems devoid 


of all life and motion. Prom the fire-X67os eveiy- 
thing has evolved and to it everything will again 
return, only to be produced again in all its details 
{TTokiyy^veffla) time without end. The so-called 
passive stuff, too, is divine, even though only in 
a lowp degree. The term ‘God,’ it is true, is 
sometimes applied only to the primary substance 
with its qualities or to the active principle as 
opposed to the passive, hut that is because the 
Stoics looked upon fire or aether as the purest 
phase of deity, the more remote transformations 
or emanations of the divine fire being less divine. 
For the same reason they often called the luling 
part of the imiverse [rh 7]ye pop lk6v) God and placed 
it in heaven. It is also true that the later Koman 
Stoics, more deeply interested in ethics than in 
metaphysics, sometimes identify God with the 
soul of the world (the universe, says Seneca,^ 
consists of matter and God), but in doing this 
they are weakening, if not abandoning, the old 
Stoic doctrine. 

The universal fire-XcSyos contains within itself 
the rational germs which act in inorganic things 
and in plants, animals, and man ; they take the 
place of the Aristotelian forms and are the final or 
purposive causes of the particular things. Every- 
thing in the world is determined, subject to 
necessity or fate {elpappipTj). Yet this necessity is 
not blind ; it is the law of the XtJyoy, rational ; and 
everything is arranged by Providence for the best, 
God being the Father of all, beneficent and kind. 
Hence physical evil is not evil at all, but helps to 
lealize the divine purpose ; the Stoics offer a com- 
plete theodicy. The human soul, like everything 
else, is a part of the divine X670? ; indeed, it is a 
spark of the divine fire. If man, too, falls under 
the law of necessity, as he must according to the 
logic of the system, then God and not man is 
responsible for moral evil. This conclusion, how- 
ever, the Stoics were not always willing to draw, 
holding that the soul is free and that the realiza- 
tion of the ethical good depends on ourselves. We 
have the power over our judgments and impulses 
(indeed, our passions are reducible to judgments) ; 
we are self-determining and can free ourselves 
from the contingencies of life. In other words, 
the Stoics, while teaching delermini'ini in ilieir 
metaphysics, make an exception in favour of man 
in their ethics ; they are reluctant to deny the 
autonomy of the human will. Their philosophy 
is therefore not consistently pantheistic : the 
human individual is not a link in the universal 
chain of causality. 

Stoicism, which was itself a synthesis of many 
Greek systems, exercised a great influence upon 
all the schools of philosophy that continued in the 
Grjeco-Bomaii world after the golden age of 
thought. Indeed, a kind of eclecticism arose 
which represented an amalgamation, and often 
a mere conglomeration, of Platonic, Peripatetic, 
Pythagorean, and Stoic elements and led to a sad 
confusion of philosophical conceptions and to a 
mistmderstanaing of the great schools. A shining 
example of such confused thinking is furnished hy 
Antiochus, the teacher of Cicero ; according to 
him, the teachings of the Academy, the Lyceum, 
and the Stoa are all pantheistic. The unknown 
author of the Peripatetic treatise Trepl Kdcpov fuses 
the transcendent vods of Aristotle with the im- 
manent God of the Stoics, holding that the vom is 
separate from the world, bnt that his power, like 
the Stoic X<57 os, pervades the universe. Here we 
have an anticipation of the hypostatic X670S which 
appears in the later Jewish-Greek and Neo- 
Platonic systems ; but the doctrine is^ neither 
clearly developed nor consistently carried out. 
The writer vacillates between transcendence and 
1 Ixv. 28 . 
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immaiaence ; sometimes God and His power pe 
separate ; sometimes God is the all-pervading 
principle. Theism and pantheism are here con- 
tending for the mastery. We find a similar 
conflict and a similar tendency to compromise be- 
Ween theism and pantheism in all the philosophies 
of the centuries immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the birth of Christ. 

The Jewish-Greek philosophy of Alexandria 
makes the Adyos-idea the centre of its teaching and 
develops it along theosophical lines. It is a kind 
of Jewish scholasticism, combining Greek thought 
and the theology of the OT, making copious use 
of allegorical interpretations, after the manner of 
the Stoics, in order to harmonize philosophy and 
religion. Aristobulus, a Peripatetic J ew who lived 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor (181-145 B.C.), 
lays the foundation of this theology by fusing 
Peripatetic and Stoic elements in su< 3 i a way as to 
make them square with Jewish ideas. He inclines 
to Stoic pantheism, but cannot give up the tran- 
scendent Jewish God. The power of God {dijmfiLs 
rod deov) is placed between God and the world ; the 
divine wisdom is also introduced, but whether as 
a property of God or as a separate hypostasis is 
not made clear. The cieative word of God, an- 
other Jewish idea, is likewise brought in. Not 
unlike tlm of Aristobulus are those of 

1 '*■ book of Wisdom, in which 

a modified pantheism is taught. We discover in 
all these works the same vacillation between the 
pantheistic doctrine of immanence and the theistic 
doctrine of transcendence which we noticed above. 
The influence of Stoicism prevented these thinkers 
from conceiving the universe as not sharing in 
deity, while the Jewish notion of the exalted God, 
supported by Aristotle’s theism, would not let 
them bring God down from heaven and place Him 
in the world. God is therefore separated from 
nature, but the chasm is bridged by intermediate 
entities — ^\67os, wisdom, power. 

Philo, the Alexandrian Jew (born c. 25 B.C.), 
attempts a complete synthesis of pagan philosophy 
and orthodox Judaism. Platonic and Stoic con- 
ceptions preponderate in his system, but they are 
regarded, in the Jewish fashion, as derived from 
the OT. Influenced by Stoic thought, Philo some- 
times softens the doctrine of the transcendent God 
(according to which the absolutely perfect, change- 
less, and inconceivable being cannot come in con- 
tact with an imperfect and changing world), and 
speaks in the pantheistic strain. Without divine 
action the universe could not be what it is, nor 
could it continue in existence ; hence God must be 
the all-pervading being, comprehending the world 
in Himself. For the most part, however, Philo is 
unwilling to let his pure God be contaminated by 
contact with the impure world. Moreover, pan- 
theism makes God responsible for evil— a view 
which the Jewish thinker likewise hesitates to 
accept. Here the Xdyos-doctrine, with which his 
predecessors had been pperimenting, offers itself 
as a means of reconciling the Jewish doctrine of 
transcendence with the Stoic doctrine of imma- 
nence. God’s power of thought, of creating ideas, 
is substantialized and made a separate organ : the 
X670S is the unity of archetypes, idea ideG>v, the in- 
telligible pattern of the sense- world. The divine 
ideas or thoughts of God (X^yot), which have their 
j>lace in the X670S, fashion and preserve the world ; 
the world is theiefore a copy of the divine reason 
and pervaded throughout by divine reason. Philo, 
however, is vacillating in his conception of the 
relation of the \ 6 yos to God; sometimes the X^yos 
is conceived as separate from God, sometimes as 
identical with Him. God is called S\<avy 

or vovi rwy ^^XwJ', in true pantheistic fashion ; then, 
again, the X< 5 yos is a living active unity of ideas, 


created by God but working outside of God ; and 
functions are ascribed to it which are not in 
keeping with the nature of the deity. He also 
tells us that God is beyond the world and outside 
of His work, but that He has filled the world with 
Himself, i.e. by means of His power which He has 
stretched to the outermost limits of the world, and 
that thus He has woven everything into a beautiful 
harmony. The X6yos is sometimes also identified 
with the Jewish creative word of God, by which 
Philo means reason as well as speech, here making 
use of the Stoic distinction between the \6yos 
ivdLdderos and the Xdyos irpocpopiKbs. The Jewish 
doctrine of wisdom is likewise connected with the 
X6yos-teaehmg ; indeed, wisdom is identified with 
X6yoj. The X6yos is also called the servant, 
messenger, and interpreter of God, the image or 
shadow of God, the son of God, the oldest or the 
first-horn son of God, the universe being vedbrepos. 

All these doctrines have a ;r aru 

mighteasily be fashioned into .11- j‘ !•! • -V'.-h*. 

were it not for the fact that ]’!i al-" :« ;.(h< • lIih 
pre-existence of matter. 

Another Stoic note in the Philonic world-view is 
the doctiine of necessity an exception, 

hoAvever, being made in favour of man, who is free 
from necessity. No eflbrt is made to reconcile the 
doctrine of human freedom with this teaching, or 
with the view that the human understanding is an 
emanation of the divine mind or a kind of exten- 
sion from it, or with the view of man’s original 
bent for matter, which is a fetter of the soul and 
the cause of sin, or with the view that virtue 
depends upon man’s participation in the divine 
X6yoj. We find a similar inconsistency in the 
Stoic system, and again in Neo-Platonism. 

Philo’s philosophy culminates in a religious 
mysticism : God is beyond all knowledge ; hence, 
in order to reach Him, man must transcend both 
the world of sense and the X( 5 yos, lose his individu- 
ality in a state of ecstasy, and become merged in 
the divine Being. 

Philo’s philosophy may be regarded as the fore- 
runner of Neo-Platonism {Q-v.); indeed, the latter 
might be described as a development and system- 
atization of the thoughts of the Jewish thinker. 
It exhibits the same tendency to eclecticism: 
Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, and Neo-Pythagorean 
teachings are used and fashioned into a great 
philosophic edifice — the last of which Greek culture 
can boast. Other precuisors are the Pythagorean 
Platonists — Plutaich, Maximus, Apuleius, Galen, 
Oelsus, and Numenius. These thinkers, like the 
early Alexandrians, oscillate between the doctrine 
of transcendence and the doctrine of immanence ; 
they make concessions to pantheism, hut the 
thought of the absolute, indivisible, and change- 
less being k'j» tb'un fii-r'' completely identifying 
God and v. (m-I-I Plotinus, the chief figure in the 
Neo-Platonic school, conceives God as the absolute 
unity, of which notJiir.g can he predicated : He is 
higher than being thouglii. goodness, beauty, and 
activity. And \ cl, in -j-kc of the exalted nature 
of his absolute, Plotinus derives the world of 
plurality and change from Him : He is the fountain- 
head of everything that is ; out of the fullness of 
His being flows the world, proceeding by gradual 
stages or degrees of worthiness until matter — the 
lowest of His emanations and the principle of evil 
— is reached. God is too pure and exalted to soil 
His being by contact with the world, hut the yovs, 
which is both thought and being, is His copy and 
product, receiving from the absolute the power of 
creation. This vovs produces the idea.s or the 
Kba-fios poTjrbs — an ideal unity in diversity, embrac- 
ing everything in itself as the whole comprehends 
the parts or the genus the species, even to the 
ideas of individual things. Only the evil is not 
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included among the ideas of the I'oOs, The j^oOs 
has a yearning for the transcendent— it contem- 
plates God ; but it has also an earthward bent and 
so creates a world-soul, or X6yos; or, rather, the 
world-soul flows from it as it itself Aoavs from the 
transcendent God. The X 670 S is a copy of the I'ous ; 
its contents, the XSyoc, received from the ideas 
contained in the yoOs, are copies of these ideas. 
The world -soul, or X6yo^, contemplates the yovs 
above it; it contemplates itself; and it contem- 
plates that which is below it. It reflects and 
deliberates, possesses life and motion davr^s 
Kivovixdvyj), and produces the visible universe. 
Matter proceeds from the woi Id-soul ; it is as such 
absolute privation, formless, without quality. 
Through the Xbyot. the X6r^o^ forms or fashions 
matter, matter really never being without form. 
Every particular body consists of matter and has 
its own particular X6yos in it, which does not act 
mechanically upon matter, but through the con- 
cept — organically, one might say. Nevertheless, 
the XdyoL do not act consciously and with delibera- 
tion. It is these active Xbyot, that constitute the 
essential elements of the seed and account for the 
difterences among the various organisms. We 
have here a teleological explanation of organic life 
which goes back to the Stoic Xbyoi (nrep/iariKoL and 
Aristotle’s forms. The XSyoL are copies of the 
ideas in the vovs ; the j'oDs is a copy or emanation 
of God ; hence the ultimate source of order and 
harmony is God. 

It follows that the entire universe is fashionecT 
and sustained by the all-peivading X6yos and is 
under the governance of leason ; eveiy where the 
world revems traces of the beautiful and the good, 
which have their source in the vovs and ultimately 
in God. Hence matter cannot be altogether evil, 
as Plotinus held ; indeed, it turns out to be evil 
only in the sense that it is an obstruction to the 
pure ideas, that it is the cause of plurality and 
imperfection. It is hard to see how it can be evil 
at all when we remember that matter is an emana- 
tion from God, that the X6yos is predisposed to it, 
that the XSyos fashions it according to the beautiful 
and good ideas of the intelligible ordei, that in the 
visible liarmony everything — even the seeming 
evil— is in place. God is really responsible for the 
physical e\'il in the world, as the Stoics had taught. 
Biic Plotinus refuses to burden Him with the 
lesponsibility for moral evil or to explain it away ; 
this he attributes to man’s free -vvill. His fieedom, 
however, is only an intelligible freedom, each 
individual having chosen his particular character 
in a pre-existent state. We have here a similar 
difficulty to that which confronted us in the 
systems of the Stoics and of Philo. The causal 
nexus is broken by man’s power to choose his own 
character ; an element seems to be introduced into 
the universe over which the divine X6yos has no 
control. 

The Stoics, basing themselves on Heraclitus, 
offered the first clearly developed system of 
dynamic pantheism in Greek thought, while 
Plotinus made the most thoroughgoing attempt lo 
reconcile pantheism with theism. In spite o 1 ili( 
transcendence of the Neo-Platonic God, the world 
proceeds from Him ; the vovs springs from Him ; 
the X6yos springs from the vovs, and expresses 
itself in the visible garment of matter, which is 
itself a 1 emote product of God. Nature is impreg- 
nated wi th the divine ideas, with the ideal forces 
vliich have their ultimate source in the absolutely 
good being. But God does not exhaust Himself in 
His product, according to Plotinus ; He loses noth- 
ing by giving birth to a world. Plotinus’s teaching 
here resemmes the German philcJsopher Krause’s 
* panen theism’ (cf. above, p. 612), in which, however, 
God is a self-conscious and free personality^^ con- 


ception which was foreign to the thought of the 
Greeks or at any rate not clearly defined and con- 
sistently carried out by any one of their thinkers. 
And yet it must not be forgotten that even the 
Stoics attributed^ something like personality to 
God when they identified Him with providence 
(TrpdvoLct), and that Plotinus himself conceived God 
not as an irrational being, but as a superrational 
being. 
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toait. iMVAXEN'CE. Erank Thill y. 

PANTHEISM (Hindu).— I. Introductory. -^It 
has frequently been affirmed, by none more em- 
pbatically than by A. Baith, who has done so 
much for the elucidation of Indian thought, that 
ihv loiio ,and tendency of Indian conviction and 
boliui Jiie as a whole pantheistic. It may fairly be 
questioned, however, whether any wide generaliza- 
tion npon the set of the many cross-currents of 
Indian thinking is justified. With at least equal 
truth the assertion might be made that India 
reasons upon theistic presumptions, and that her 
favourite philosophy reaches idealistic conclusions. 
Under other skies and in other lands it might 
appear difficult to induce harmonious working of 
principles and theories so diverse. In the Indian 
mind they coalesce, or, if the figure be preferred, 
occupy different compartments without impairing 
the unity of the whole. The Indian merchant or 
peasant is a philosopher, who is generally ready to 
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give a reason for the faith that is in him, and 
always eager for a debate thereon. ^ In most 
instances bis views of God and the universe wiU 
be found to be pantheistic, dominated in the ulti- 
mate issue by idealistic traditions and teaching. 
But he is far too practical to allow these to modify 
or impair the sagacity and determination with 
which he takes his part in the competition of daily 
life. Keligiously lie is an earnest theist, and 
usually a monotheist, if the term be allowed to 
cover a creed which recognizes in all the gods 
manifestations of the one and only God. Histori- 
cally and in the past in India a monotheism of 
this character has been hardly distinguishable 
from a rich and riotous polytheism. More recently 
Christian and other influences have strengthened 
the ideal element. The pantheistic tendency, 
however, maintains its position, and as an under- 
current continues to exercise an influence upon the 
outlook and life as a whole which is little if at all 
impaired 

Indian pantheism, moreover, originated in differ- 
ent conceptions, and aimed at satisfying different 
types and preconceptions of thought from the 
Eui'opean. ?l«!o it has run a differ- 

ent course. E* i - . p- > ib idvi luy of name has led 
to an exaggerated conception of the strength of 
the influence which pantheistic ideas have exercised 
upon the outlook and character of the Indian 
copies. In reality, for all practical purposes, it 
as been slight. Except in the case of a few 
mystics, pantheism has never been the most forceful 
motive of action or belief ; nor is it at all likely to 
strengthen its hold in the future. 

Within the limits of an article it is not possible 
to do more than give the briefest survey of Indian 
pantheistic doctrine, as exhibited in the earliest 
and succeeding strata of the literature, and of its 
importance for the creed and life of the people 
themselves. In its main stream the development 
is not difficult to trace, but the ramifications and 
cross-currents are often obscuie in their direction 
and source. A few words will serve to indi- 
cate the general tendencies and conclusions which 
experience and the evidence appear to justify. 

2. The Vedic period. — In the hymns of the 
Kigveda a pnutheistic strain of thought is dis- 
cernible I’O'ii I'lo ML-ginning, but becomes most 
marked in the tenth and latest hook. The rude 
and superficial polytheism of the popular faith 
failed to content the more earnest thinkers among 
the poets ; and the ret>ponse which in some in- 
stances at least was given to the search for a more 
satisfying creed was in the direction of unifying 
all gods, all existences, into one. Agni especially 
was the centre of this assimilating movement. 
The essence of fire appeared to pervade all things, 
and to give them warmth and being ; when Agni 
withdrew himself, the life also vanished. All the 
gods accordingly are identified with Agni, and 
Agni himself is all the gods.^ In not a few of 
the hymns a knowledge of the inner reality of 
things appears to be the goal of the poct’^ tboughr. . 
and desire. ^ Three general conceptions or theories 
of the^ constitution of the universe are present to 
the minds of the writers — monotheism, polytheism, 
and pantheism— and of these the pantheistic view 
ultimately overshadows and controls the others. 
Speculative inquiry with regard to the reality that 
may be supposed to underlie all phenomena is 
answered in a pantheistic sense. Ka Gwho?’) is 
not only a name for the unknowm, hut an indica- 
tion of the dnection which thought is prepared to 
take. Other suggestive titles for the source or 
universal principle that comprehends all, and from 
which the all originates, are tat^ ‘this,' hiranya- 

1 Ei^eda, v. iii. 1 ; cf. the Biinilar statement concerning 
Aditi (l Ixxxix. 10). ® 


garhha^ ‘ the golden germ,' ndrayanay ‘ the primi- 
tive man,' virdjy ‘ the shining or illustrious one. ’ In 
the ultimate systematization these were all merged 
in the one Brahman. Within the limits of the 
Rigveda the tendency to pantheism culminates in 
the hymn to the Unknown God (X. exxL). In the 
hymns, however, there are expressed pantheistic 
strivings and imaginings rather than a formal and 
definite system. 

3. Upanisads. — The culminating point of Indian 
peculation was reached in the thought of the 
upamsads, and in the system of the Vedanta 
founded on them. That system assumed finally a 
pantheistic shape, and, thus formulated, secured 
the assent and conviction of the great majority of 
the Indian people. Having failed to establish in 
intelligible form the mystical and metaphysical 
doctrine of the dtman^ the thinkers of^the Upani- 
$ads fell back upon a modified pantheism. The 
universe was the created work of Brahman^ who 
(or which) then took possession of it as pervading 
principle or soul [dtman). The postulate of the 
sole reality of Brahman or the dtman remained, 
however, inviolable — one only without a second ; 
and pantheistic speculation therefore regarded the 
universe as immanent as it were in God, not con- 
versely God immanent in the universe. The doc- 
trine thus formulated was in direct succession with 
the thought of the Brdhmanm and the Rigveda. 
In the latter the framework of presumption and 
belief is still essentially solar ; the human spirit 
becomes united with the spirit of the sun. The 
theorizings of the Brdhmanas, dull and matter-of- 
fact as these treatises are on the practical and 
ritualistic side, are freer and more far-reaching, 
hut remain true to the same presuppositions. In 
the Upanisads and the Vedanta the endeavour to 
frame acceptable conclusions came to full fruition. 
The solution offered, however, v a- ijr. =>(. d 11 Lidlly 
upon a compromise, the reconciliation of distinct 
and conflicting lines of thought, of which the 
idealistic did in fact predominate over the other. 
The universe was asserted to be fundamentally 
and altogether unreal, and to have no existence 
apart fiom Brahman^ who is all and in all. The 
pantheistic strain of thought, therefore, of India is 
of a type differing from the European, and has 
sometimes been described as ‘ idealistic ’ pantheism. 
The latter does not assume the presence of God in 
the universe, informing all, hut detinitely affirms 
that the universe does not in reality exist at all, 
for God alone is. So abstract a theory, and one 
so far removed from the postulates of ordinary 
life, remained probably for some considerable time 
the property 01 the more metaphysically inclined 
among Indian thinkers and teachers. It was only 
slowly and gi'adually that it took possession of the 
mind and thought of the people as a whole. ^ 

Epic period. — In the Mahdhhdrata and the 
epic literature generally the substratum of thought 
and belief which the writers piesuppose, and on 
which they fall back, is pantheistic, after the 
manner of the Upanisads. The divine actors and 
heroes, however — Krsna in the Mahdhhdrata and 
Kama in the Rdmdyana — are the objects of an 
intense theistic reverence and devotion ; and the 
cross-currents of popular theism and philosophic 
pantheism run deep and strong. In general, in 
the thought and exposition of the poems as a whole 
the foimei* appears to he in retreat before the 
vigour and persistence of pantheistic ideas. The 
theism, however, whether or not it is really the 
older stratum in this literature, is in no danger of 
dissolution. The conflict is most apparent in the 
episode of the Bhagavad-Gltd^ where the dignity 
and authority of the divine Krsna have attracted 
to his person a fervour of monotheistic worship 
1 See, further, art. Upanisads. 
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tmequalled elsewhere in the histoiy of India. Yet 
even here the interwoven strands of pantheism ( 
are so intrusive and continuous that the nature of i 
the primitive basis upon which the poem has been 1 
built up is still regarded by scholars as doubt- i 
ful. Unquestionably, however, in the epic period ( 
pantheism as a reasoned explanation of the con- t 
stitution of the universe is gaining ground and j 
commending itself to the thought and acceptance < 
of the people. s 

5. Brahmanism and the Vedanta.— Hence it is < 
in what is known as Brahmanism and the philo- 1 
sophic Vedanta that the stronghold of pantheistic j 
thought in India is to be found. And it is a 1 
tiibute to the energy and conviction of its adherents i 
that their doctrme has so entirely taken possession '' 
of the Indian mind. The process of the extension < 
of a teaching, from the point of view of the 01 dinaiy 1 
man both recondite and unnatural, was certainly 1 
gradual and prolonged. Equally certainly in any 1 
realized or intelligible sense it was a possession of ] 
the philosophers alone. By others it was accepted < 
and professed as a constructive interpretation of i 
themselves and of the phenomenal universe, which < 
they held in theory but made no attempt to bring ] 
into relation to daily life, and of the significance ] 
of which in most instances they had little real 
appreciation. Nevertheless there lies behind the \ 
speculative doctrme a strength of conviction, i 
which has driven it through the inertia of the 1 
minds oi ^ the common people, and has made it i 
philosophically the dominant belief of all classes. 1 
Barth’s assertion is then justified that ‘ India is ^ 
radically pantheistic.’ It would nevertheless be : 
equally correct to affirm that India is radically 
mystical or radically theistic. Ail three statements 
are tme, but need qualification. The pantheism 
of India is of an essentially mystical and visionary 
type, and lends itself to dreamy aspirations, far 
removed from the hard and uncompromising 
theorizings of the West. If carried to a logical 
conclusion, it finds itself in conflict both with the 
practical necessities of life and with ancient theistic 
beliefs. It compromises with both, and succeeds 
in living in harmony with habits and deep-seated 
convictions which to minds differently constituted 
from tlie Indian would appear to be fatal to its 
existence.^ 

6. Sectarian faiths. — India’s popular religious 
systems, on the other hand, are essentially theistic 
in character, and contribute little to the signifi- 
cance or thought of pantheism. This is true for 
the most part of the two greatest of these faiths, 
Vaisnavism and Saivism, which in their varied forms 
share between them the allegiance of the great 
majority of the people. Theii philosophy, how- 
ever, and doctrine of the nature of the universe 
(cosmology) they have borrowed or adapted from 
the speculative conclusions of the Upanisads, The 
Vaisnavite is a professed Vedantist, and holds the 
lattei doctrine with its pantheistic implications as 
a sort of metaphysical counterpoise to the living 
theistic faitli with v.hich his religious craving is 
met and -^ati^^fied. The Saivite is usually, in name 
at least, a follower of the Sankhyan philosophy of 
the universe and of life. In practice, however, his 
theoretic belief is largely overborne by pantheistic 
tendencies. In a broad sense it is true of both 
Vaisnavite and Saivite that they are theist and 
pantheist in one, but that in the urgency of daily 
life the latter creed is, with rare exceptions, 
subservient to the former. Whatever his theory 
may be, the Indian regulates his conduct by the 
desire to propitiate the gods and to receive help 
from them, not by a pantheistic doctrine which 
confuses his personality and merges him in the 
great unknovui. 

1 See art, VetoIitta. 


The mystical and devotional Saivism of the south 
of India is e-sentially opposed to the Vedanta, but 
IS nevertheless permeated to a considerable extent 
by pantheistic conceptions. These would seem, 
again, to represent an encroachment upon an 
original monotheism, successfully effected, m part 
at least, by virtue of a claim to ofler to the thought- 
ful mind a Ingher and more exalted degiee of religi- 
ous attainment, of which the ordinary man was 
supposed to he incapable. It was right for him to 
content himself with an external worship and a 
rudely conceived personal god. Early Saivism 
appears to have been altogether monotheistic ; hut 
the emotional Saivite literature of the south, the 
religious hymns and lyrics of the Tamil bards, 
which are certainly for the most part if not entirely 
of comparatively recentdate, although they lay claim 
to the authority of ancient names, is pantheistic m 
tone and in spirit, and probably owes something to 
the influence of SufiisUc thought. In its more 
recent history at feast, the tendency of this form 
of Saivism has been towards a pantheistic philo- 
sophy ; and, while never ceasing to profess a theistic 
creed, it has been in the Deccan among the most 
powerful agencies in spreading and recommending a 
mystical and \aguely defined pantheism. 

7. Reformed sects. — Of the reformed faiths of 
the north also, the Brahma Samaj and others, it 
may be asserted that, while in creed and profession 
they have maintained a monotheistic belief which 
is affirmed to be the true original faith of India, 
they have been unable altogether to discard mys- 
tical ideas, or to reject conceptions of worship 
in which the pantheistic strain, so characteristic 
of India, is readily discerned. They have thrown 
themselves eflectively and for the most pari 
whole-heartedly into practical and social work, 
which, especially by the Ary a Samaj, has been 
admirably conceived and carried out on the lines 
of European example ; and speculation of a meta- 
physical nature has not been to any great extent 
mtiim their province. Doctrinally tbeii influence 
has been conservative ; and the piactical issues of 
religion and life have generally occupied much 
more of their attentiou than the speculative or 
mystical. 

8. Pantheism and ethics.— Nor has it been true 
generally in India that pantheism has opposed 
itself to the claims of ethics, even in the form or 
forms in which the moral scheme is understood in 
the West. The fatalistic doctrines to which Indian 
thinking and life, in common with the gi eater 
part of the East, have been responsive are, of course, 
inconsistent vith ethical principles in any real 
sense. Pantheistic conceptions, however, have in 
India accommodated themselves to morals, exce])t 
ill the extreme hut logically justified forma in 
which they have exhibited themselves in some of 
the Yogin and kindred sects of both nortli and 
south, and in some of the higher Biahman castes. 
With tho^e men definitions and pimciples that arc 
ultimately pantheistic liave been made the support 
and ju'^tillcation of immoi al piactice The majority 
of the people, however, accept the theoiy on philo- 
sophic grounds, but make no attempt to bring it into 
any sort of harmony with their moral behaviour 
01 allow it to control their ethical habit or belief 
The ruling thought and inclination of a people by 
na lire inion-(‘ly religious is to seek intercourse 
with a personal God; to enlist His interest and 
good-wiu on their behalf, and to satisfy what they 
conceive to be His moral demand. The abstract 
pantheism which they profess is fox the most part 
entirely without effect on daily conduct and life. 

9. Summary, — Historically, therefore, Indian 
pantheism as a philosophic and religious principle 
is based upon two conceptions — that of the dtinan, 
the soul or spirit, the sole reality on which all 
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things depend and in which they subsist, and the 
cosmological thought of the Creator, immanent in 
the universe which He has fashioned. In the 
mutual influence of these, and their ultimate more 
or less satisfactoiy accommodation to one another, 
is to be found the real key to Indian thinking, and 
upon them is made to rest the foundation of Indian 
constructive theory with regard to the universe 
and God. In some directions, as in the final views 
of the Upanisads, these principles have been 
thought out to’ their ultimate conclusions with a j 
remorseless logic that has never been surpassed ; 
but from these conclusions even the thinkers of 
the Upanisads fell back upon a more tolerable and 
practical theory of life, and the majority of those 
who received their teaching made little if any 
endeavour to reduce it to practice. As an abstract 
and philosophic belief, however, the theory gained 
a strong and permanent hold upon a people natur- 
ally inclined to metaphysical speculation. 
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A. S. Geden. 

PAPACY. — 1 . The papacy is theologically the 
formal completion of the hierarchical conception of 
Christianity j politically it is the survival of the 
Koman conception of universal sovereignty. The 
world on which Christianity entered was Koman ; 
the world-religion which was to leaven it Avas 
necessarily cast in the mould and bore the stamp 
of Rome. First this religion projected the idea of 
empire jnto the other world ; then, as it were, 
going back upon itself, it attempted to realize the 
projection in this. The result Avas the imposing 
structure of Roman Catholicism, culminating in 
the papacy ; only so is it formally and actually 
complete. 

2. The hierarchy developed out of the earlier 
charismatic ministry, (1) when, Avith the diffusion 
of Christianity, the spiritual gifts of the first age 
disappeared ; (2) when the breakdown of the belief 
in the Parousia reacted on the enthusiasm of 
believers ; (3) in self-defence, when heresy and 
moral relaxation threatened the unity and life of 
the community; nor (4) can such causes as the 
ambition of the official class and the infiltration of 
pagan culture and ideas he overlooked. The 2nd 
and 3rd centuries of our era, Avhich Avitnessed the 
Church’s struggle with the various forms of Gnosti- 
cism, Avitnessed also the rise and growth of the 
hierarchy : 

* In defending itself against Gnosticism the Ohristianity of 
the primitive age was transformed into the Catholicism of the 
next ’ (R- Sohm, Outlines of Church History, p. 31). 

3 . Up to a certain point the process of institu- 
tionalizing was common to Eastern and Western 
Christendom ; but, from the first, causes were at 
AA^oik Avhich in the one case arrested and in the 
other promoted its fuller development. The 
Eastern Churches have never either in theory or 
in fact recognized the papacy ; in the West the 
papacy has absorbed into itself aU other ecclesi- 
astical institutions, and has become the Church. 
The Greek mind, even in its decadence, retained its 
distinctive mialities—curiosity, love of speculation, 
subtlety. These qualities found an ample, if a 
barren, field in theology, which has been described 
as the ‘last great offspring of the Hellenic spirit’ 
(Sohm, p, 50). ‘The East enacted creeds, the 


West discipline’ (Milinan, Latin Christianity, 
1 . 72). And on the latter head the Greek mind AA^as 
recalcitrant ; to this day it conceives the unity of 
the Church as resting not on hieraichical consider- 
ations — these it relegates to the department of 
canon law rather than to that of dogma — but on 
the doctrine of the communion of saints. And the 
temper of the race was, and is, democratic — in- 
tolerant of the assumption of superiority, take 
what shape it may. Its ideal Avas the small city- 
State, cml or ecclesiastical. Byzantine Csesarism 
Avas a foreign importation, a yoke resting on force 
and tempered by assassination. The conception 
of authority embodied in Rome, imperial or papal, 
is Western, and alien to the Greek mind. 

4. The West was frankly nnspeculative ; it had 
neither interest in nor the faculty of dealing Avith 
ideas. It construed dogma as laA7 and belief as 
obedience ; and the Church, in which this concep- 
tion had taken shape, Avas the one liAong force in a 
Avoild of decay. Hence its deep root in the Euro- 
pean mind. Its mysterious claims and the magic 
of the name of the traditional seat of empire in- 
spired even the barbarians Avith awe. ‘ Tu regeie 
imperio popnlos’ — this Avas the task of Rome, 
Chiistian as well as pagan ; the Avorld-empire Avas 
the foundation of and is the key to the Avorld- 
Church. 

* From every cause, either of a civil or of an ecclesiastical 
nature, it was easy to foresee that Rome must enjoy the respect, 
and would soon claim the obedience, of the provinces,’ sajs 
Gibbon (Deehne and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J". B. Bury, 
London, 1901-06, ii 45); 

and Hobbes has concentrated the history of Latin 
Christendom into an epigrammatic sentence • 

‘If a manconsid''^ orr ’^-1’ o* ~ Treat Ecclesiasticall 
Dominion, he will 1 - * ' * . ^ '^apaej is no othei 

than the GhOst < ' • « » . ■. Empire, sittinu 

crowned upon the giave thereof For so did che Papacy state 
up on a Sudden out of the Rumes of that Heathen Powei ’ 
(Leviathan, ch. 47, ed W. G. Pogson Smith, Oxford, 1909, 
p. 544). 

Like other human institutions, it was the crea- 
ture of circumstances; nor is there anything in 
either its earlier or its later developments Avliich, 
given a knoAvledge of these circumstances, need 
sui prise us. The sufficient reason of the papacy is 
‘Roma caput miindi’ — the imperial tradition of 
Rome. 

5. The exegetical and historical questions of 
Avhich the papacy is the centre are best approached 
by regardmg the alleged evidence not as the cause 
hut as the effect of the institution, as an after- 
thought — the object of which Avas to account for 
an existing state of things. It is on these lines 
that Roman Catholic Avriters explain the forged 
Decretals ; and, up to a certain point, the argu- 
ment must be allowed. The Decretals consolidated 
and extended the poAver of the popes, but did not 
establish it ; rather it is only on the hypothesis of 
its existence that they can be explamed. The 
Petrine texts, and the undoubted prominence of 
the Roman community in the 2nd cent., have been 
useful Aveapons in the hands of controversialists. 
But the papacy rests on other foundations. 
Neither the texts nor the facts gave rise to the 
Roman primacy ; rather it was the primacy that 
gave rise, if not to the texts, at least to their 
interpretation — to the facts, and to the perspective 
in Avhich the facts are seen. 

6 . The earliest sources are theologically colour- 
less. Clement bases the intervention of the 
Roman community, from Avhich the bishop had 
not yet emerged, in the Corinthian troubles, not 
on any special prerogative of Rome, but on the 
suggestion of the Spirit — an obviously primitive 
touch ; and Ignatius accounts for the consideration 
enjoyed by this Church by its good Avorks and its 
local prestige. Before the end of the 2nd cent, a 
disposition to emphasize this consideration shows 
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itself ; the Petrine legend appears. Neither the 
disposition nor the legend made its way without 
opposition ; but each was part of a larger move- 
ment which fell in with the needs and temper of 
the age. In numbers and wealth the Koman 
community soon took the first place. At the time 
of the Decian persecution it had more than 20,000 
members ; and through its constitution, which had 
developed on hieiarchical lines, it rivalled the 
State as a social power. The monarchical episco- 
pate was now in the ascendant. Its apostolic 
ori^n and obligation once recognized, the metro- 
politanate and patriarchate were stages on the 
road to a higher unity ; the papacy was the logical 
completion of the theory and the inevitable goal. 

7. While secondary, however, as sources, the 
Petrine texts and the Petrine tradition have 
played a part in the history of Chiistian beliefs 
and institutions the importance of which it would 
be difficult to overstate. The tradition is older 
than the texts, to which it probably gave rise ; but 
both have made for the legal and ecclesiastical, as 
opposed to the religious, element in Christianity. 
Prom an early date Peter was taken as the repre- 
sentative of this element, because it was desired 
to oppose an original ‘ central party ’ to the larger, 
more spiritual Paulinism, and because Peter’s out- 
standing personality made him the most con- 
spicuous among the immediate followers of Christ. 
This tradition gathered content and volume till 
all propoition was lost, and everything else in 
religion, even religion itself, became suboidinate 
to it ; in the Middle Ages we find it the primary 
fact in Christendom and the central doctrine of the 
Church. The development was continuous and 
consistent— system has from the fiist been the 
strength of Ultramontane theology ; and the doc- i 
trine was brought to formal completeness by the 
definition of papal infallibility at the Vatican 
Council of 1870. Imposing as the structure is, its 
foundations are inadequate ; Peter’s prominence 
in the Gospel narrative is an insufficient ground 
for the belief in a personal or official privilege 
bestowed upon him by Christ. It can be accounted j 
for by circumstances, by temperament, by the 
easy intercourse of friends. And that this is the 
true explanation is indicaLed by tlie absence of 
anything like one-man rule in the Cliiistian com- 
munity after the Ascension. Paul was beyond 
question the foremost figure in the Apostolic 
period : 

‘ If there was any primacy at this time, it was the primacy 
not of Peter, hut of Paul’ (J. B. Lightfoot, TAe Apostolic 
Fatlm s, London, 1889-90, pt 1 . vol. li. p, 490) | 

It is conceivable that, had things taken another ' 
course, * a caliphate in the family of J esns ’ might , 
have been established. As it was, Peter was a 
middle term between Pauline and Palestinian 
Christianity • the former, left to itself, might well , 
have become a theosophy ; the latter would almost i 
certainly have narrowed into a sect. And with 
the disappearance of the Apostles a new age set in. 
They left no successors ; and Peter was no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

8. The ministry of the first age was charismatic 
and universal; there was no clerical class. As 
the numbers of the community increased, specializa- 
tion was inevitable ; hut the rise of an ordei of pro- 
fessional clergy was the most momentous change 
that has ever taken place in the Church. The 
attempt to account for it by the direct appoint- 
ment of Christ was natural ; tiaces of this attempt 
are to be found in what has been described as ‘ the 
most important hook ever written, the Gospel 
according to Matthew ’ (B. W. Bacon, The Making 
of the NT, London, 1912, p. 145). This may be 
called the anti-Pauline Gospel ; the issue is he- 
t^veen a closed Palestinian tradition — modified. 


indeed, from its extreme Jewish form, but still a 
tradition — and the onward moving sweep and 
swing of Pauline thought. The confession of 
Peter (Mt 16^^^ ) occurs, though in a simpler form, 
in the two other ‘Synoptic Co-pn]^ ; hut the famous 
gloss (vv.^’^'^^) is round in Matthew alone. That 
this, even if we retain the passage as it stands, 
will not bear the interpretation put upon it is 
matter of fact rather than of opinion. It is incon- 
ceivable that a saying of Christ so central as the 
mediseval theory of the papacy makes this should 
have been left unrecorded by three out of the foui 
evangelists ; that it should have been omitted by 
two (one of them the Petrine evangelist Mark) of 
the_ three who narrate the incident out of which 
it is said to have arisen; and that no refeience 
should have been made to it by any other NT 
writer, in particular by Paul. 'Panrs leferences 
to the Twelve are those of a man with a grievance ; 
he goes out of his way to proclaim his independence 
of them, and in particular of Peter (Gal 2^^'^^). 
The hostile note is unmistakable; the Tubingen 
school had more to say for itself on this head than 
its immediate successois allow. It is probable that 
the passage is an interpolation made in the interests 
of the lapidly developing official ministry, the 
oiigin of which it was desired to throw hack into 
the fiist age. In any case it is clear that the 
papacy has its roots not in Scripture, hut in 
history ; it is history that must pass judgment on 
its claims. And the historian will ask, not Does 
the Petrine tradition justify the papacy? hut 
How was it that people came to believe that it 
did? 

9. The answer is that, shadowy as this Petrine 
tradition was, it was opposed by no rival. This 
could not he said of the earlier titles to pre- 
eminence advanced by Borne. Was Borne, as 
Tertullian urged, one of a group of apostolic 
churches? There weie other apostolic churches. 
Was it the seat of a patriarchate? So were 
Alexandria and Antioch. Was it the metropolis 
of the world ? When Constantine transferred the 
seat of empire to the East, Byzantium claimed 
this prerogative. And it was not till then that 
the Petrine legend was accentuated, and the pre- 
logative of Borne placed on a singular and incom- 
inumeable foundation — the succession of the 
Christian Dioscuii, Peter and Paul. It is one of 
the ironies of history that it is in a Gnostic source 
-r-the pseudo-Clementine Homilies — that this 
tradition is found in its most explicit form. Thus 
was the organization of the world-Chnrch, modelled, 
in fact, upon that of the world-State, refeiTed to 
a divine sauLtion. The detail was filled in later ; 
and the bioad lines of the fabric stand to this day. 
The diocese represents the civitas*, the archiepi- 
bcopal province the Boman provincial and the 
Catholic Chuich under the absolute rule of the 
pope, the vice-gerent of God, the empire under the 
Vivus Ccesar, 

‘In its old age,’ says Sohm (p 47), ‘the Eoman Ernpiie 
_ hci'ic'.t’ '"d tir.n to the young Church . . . It was its 

’ I‘ jTr.. . , ’’o 1 .1'ue.’ 

It was also its most important ; for in the Church 
it rose from the grave to a new and more enduring 
life. 

10. The advance of this organized Church system 
was not nncliequered ; in Montanism and other 
separatist movements the old spiritual liberty 
resisted the new ecclesiastical law. But, in doing 
so, it became fanaticism and licence. The Boman 
conception of Christianity had no serious com- 
petitor ; and the highest social and religious forces 
then at work in the world were on its side. The 
circumstances of the time hastened its development, 
both by removing possible rivals and by empha- 
sizing the need of stability— of fixed institutions 
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and beliefs. The walls of the world were falling. 
Africa was overrun ; a torrent of barbaric invasion 
threatened the Eastern Churches ; the West was 
the prey of lude tribes whose training was the 
condition of the survival of civilization ; the secret 
of the power of the Roman bishop was the fact 
that he embodied the best spirit of the age. The 
story of Attila retiring, overawed W Eeo the 
Great, is legend, but true legend. The papacy 
represented those forces, not of religion only, but 
of reason and social order, to which men, cultured 
and uncultured, recognize their subjection ; the 
pope was heir by default of the Csesars, and could 
not escape their function of rule. The national 
Churches which came into being north of the 
Alps became rapidly and acutely secularized, while 
Celtic Christianity, admirable as a pioneer force, 
was capable only of group organization and unable 
either to found or to compete with a world-polity. 
The panegyric of the papacy, familiar in Catholic 
apologetic, is not without foundation ; but it errs 
when it is transferred from a period of history to 
history as a whole. Were it limited to the age 
lying between the fall of the old civilization and 
the birth of the new, it would be justified. The 
popes could not save the old woild ; but they 
could and did prevent the forces of barbarism from 
laying waste the ground out of which the new 
world was in due time to arise. Heuce the debt of 
gratitude which civilization owes to the papacy. 
It was our pedagogue; and it was assuredly 
lighter than darkness, if it was darker than light. 

11. The memory of the Roman empire haunted I 
the mediseval world. In the darkest age man 1 
remembered that there had once been such things 
as law, knowledge, and civilization. Remnants of 
the old order had survived among the provincials. 
Was it possible that the august fabric as a whole 
should be revived? To effect such a revival the 
co-operation of the secular and the spiritual power, 
both in sufficient strength, was needed; and, 
when, in 800, Charles the Great received the 
imperial crown from Leo ill., the occasion and the 
man arrived. ‘ Ah omnibus constitutus est Imper- j 
ator Romanorum ’ ; the empire was re-horn. 

12. Great, however, as the idea was, the struc- 
ture contained from the first the seeds of dissolu- 
tion. Each of the concurrent powers claimed the 
supremacy; hut, from the nature of the case, 
neither could either effectually or permanently 
retain it. It was impossible either for the spiritual 
power to acknowledge subjection to the temporal 
or for the temporal to abdicate in favour of the 
spiritual; they were, and remained, two. Not 
was either, as it professed to be, universal. There 
were kingdoms beyond the empire ; there were 
Christian communities outside the Church. Thd 
facts were larger than the frame ; and an age of 
conflict opened. A strong pope was necessarily 
the enemy of a strong emperor, and a strong 
emperor of a strong pope. Charles the Great was 
as truly supreme head of the Church as Henry 
Tudor; but the older Erastianism was on the 
larger scale : the control claimed bjr Henry over a 
local and national Church was exercised by Charles 
oyer the Church as a whole. All the great crea- 
tions of the Middle Ages — the empire, the Church, 
scholasticism, feudalism — bear this stamp of 
universality ; hence the dream of unity which to 
this day haunts Latin religion and the Latin 
world. It could not— it is probable that it never 
can-— he realized. The mind of the time was 
dualistic, and could not escape from the charmed 
circle. An Erigena was suspect ; his time was not 
yet. A more pedestrian philosophy was to provide 
a speculative foundation for the idealisms, the 
aspirations, and the ethics of the age. 

13, The Carlovmgian empire did not survive 


its founder; and on its fall the shado^vy hut 
imposing inheritance of universal power fell a 
second time to the papacy. It at once seduced and 
strengthened ; it misled, hut it inspired. Fear of 
the encroachments of the civil ruler, the desire to 
place the Church above the vicissitudes of secular 
governments, in conjunction with the invariable 
tendency of authority to extend its jurisdiction, led 
to a notable advance of the Roman claims. The 
germs of this development were already m exist- 
ence — the dispensing power, the right to confer 
privilege and exemption, and to act as universal 
metropolitan and court of appeal. The wish to 
place these and similar prerogatives beyond ques- 
tion gave rise to an elaborate series of fabrications 
and forgeries which, in an uncritical age, silenced 
objections and were admitted as evidence. ^ They 
began in the 6th cent, with the Liber Fontificalis, 
and continued with the Decretals of the pseudo- 
Isidore and Gratian to the end of the Middle Ages. 
The memorable change of front by which, on the 
transference of the ^eat of empire to the East, the 
Roman bishop met the pretensions put forward by 
the new patriarch of Constantinople led, in par- 
ticular, to a deliberate and wholesale falsification 
of ecclesiastical literature. The endeavour to 
represent the claims advanced by later popes as 
already asserted and admitted in earlier times 
poisoned the sources; suppressions were made, 
interpolations inserted, documents forged. Hence 
the obscurity in which much of the history of the 
papacy is involved. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the advocates of the papal claims were 
nob the first and have not been the last Churchmen 
to pursue pious ends by dubious means. From an 
early date theologians have been unable to resist 
the temptation to exploit popular ciedulity and pass 
counterfeit coin for true. The so-called Athauasian 
Creed and the famous text of the Three Witnesses 
(1 Jn 5^) are evidence of the power of a false tradi- 
tion over more enlightened Churches and in more 
critical days. 

14. The purpose of the Decietals was twofold : 
to exempt the clergy from the secular courts, 
setting up spiritual over against the civil and 
crimmal tribunals m every country, and to estab- 
lish the immediate jurisdiction of the pope over 
the whole Church. Thus the easily abused power 
of the metropolitans, which excited the jealousy 
of Rome, was broken ; and, as the patriarchates 
were extmct, Rome remained the only source 
of authority. Nicholas i. (858-867) challenged 
Hincmar, Lothair, and Photius with equal vigour 
— in the We'^t with success; but in the East the 
smouldering rivalries of generations burst into 
flame. The Western and Eastern Churches were 
finally separated ; the seamless robe was torn. 

15. The period which followed the fall of the 
Carlo vingians was one of decline for the papacy ; 
internal corruption undermined what external 
attack had failed to destroy. Before the century 
closed it had become the prey of local faction ; its 
deliverance came from a foreign and secular 
power, that of the German Ottonides, who had 
succeeded to the diminished hut still mighty 
inheritance of Charles the Great. The structure 
of the mediaeval State was loose ; the feudal 
system had shifted and divided the basis of 
sovereignty. The aim of Othoi. was to strengthen 
it, and to establish his own power by the elevation 
of that of the Church. He placed more reliance 
on his spiritual than on his temporal vassals, and 
did not foresee that, once conscious of their 
strength, they might prove more formidable 
enemies to the empire than the disorganized forces 
of the feudal lords. Under Henry iii. (1039-56) 
the empire reached its high-water mark; four 
popes owed their elevation to him ; the pontifis 
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were elected in Germany and imposed on Kome. 
But the particularist tendencies of feudalism com- 
hined with the needs of the time and the traditional 
policy of the Roman Church to hinder this state of 
things from becoming permanent. Had the papacy 
not been reformed by the emperor — and only the 
emperor could have reformed it — it woidd have 
fallen under the weight of its own vices. But no 
sooner was it restored to vigour than it turned 
upon its preserver, upon whom it waged a parri- 
cidal war. 

i6. This forward ecclesiastical movement was 
powerfully seconded by the reform of Cluny, with 
which a wave of enthusiasm such as had not been 
seen since the first ages invaded the Church. From 
the first Western monasticism had avoided the 
follies and the fanaticism of Eastern. The monk 
of the West was neither a faglr, like the Syrian 

E illar- saints, nor a dervish, like the illiterate 
ordes who swarmed from the Thebaid into Alex- 
andria with riot and destruction in their train. 
The Benedictine Order,, in particular, was a hive 
of busy workers, sending out a succession of tillers 
of the soil and pioneers of industry, of scholais and 
artists, of saints and rulers of men. But decline 
set in. The primary purpose of the religious life 
was lost sight of ; the setting overlaid the gem. 
The reform of Cluny over-reached itself ; but it 
met both a religious and a temperamental need of 
the time. It expressed the dualism of Western 
thought in its crudest form ; spirit and flesh, the 
supernatural and the natural, the religious and 
the secular, were sharply contrasted ; it was not 
only that they never met — they diverged. It was 
impossible to extirpate the lower element ; but it 
was possible, it was believed, to subdue it; the 
means were asceticism in the inteiior, and sacer- 
dotal absolutism in the exterior, sphere. The 
Cluniac movement was a turning-point in the 
history of the papacy. Till then circumstances 
had played the greater part in its development, 
now the prominent factor was design ; till then it 
had been, on the whole, an element of progress, 
now it became one of reaction ; till then there had 
been no persistent spiritual force behind its grow^th, 
noAV such a force was supplied by the ascetic idea. 
This was reinfoiced by the dream of the theocracy. 
In the secular as in the religious province the pope 
was king of kings and lord of lords. Asceticism 
w^as a protest against much that was ignoble ; the 
theocracy w'as often an assertion of law against 
lawless violence and of right agamst might. This 
is why both commanded the support of many ex- 
cellent men. Celibacy was better than promiscuous 
licence ; one distant pontifi* was to be preferred to 
a hundred lesser but no less tyrannous popes nearer 
home. Unhappily, in neither case was the ideal 
even approached. Laxity made its way into the 
most austere communities. The wrong way to 
meet the evils of the time, the way of law, had 
been chosen ; not so can spiritual forces be guided 
or controlled. 

17. In the person of Gregory vn. (1073-85) the 
monasticism of Cluny 1 cached its highest point. 

‘ I have loved justice and hated iniquity, therefore 
I die in exile,’ were his last words. It would be 
truer to say that ambition and unscrupulousness 
over-reach themselves, and that th^ that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword. For the moment 
the forces at his disposal broke the loose fabric of 
the empire. But their success was partial and 
passing; the claims of the Hildebrandine papacy 
remained in the illusive category of claims. But 
they captured the religious aspirations of the age. 
Mediaeval pietism was, on a larger scale and under 
more favourable conditions, what the Romanticism 
of the post-revolution period was— a protest against 
the secular spirit. As such, each had its justifica- 


tion ; but each was exploited by the Church and 
the clergy for their own ends. In the 12th cent, 
the Church and the world were fused into one, 
the^ Church being the predominant factor. Each 
suffered in the process ; and, though in each there 
was an undercurient, it ran too far below the 
surface waters to be easi^ perceived. The move- 
ment culminated in the Crusades. These wars of 
religion present points of contact with jihad of 
Islam ; they cii^iplay the same chivalry, the same 
fanaticism, the same subservience of spiritual forces 
to secular ends. But, if they served to fix the 
yoke of papal rule on Western Chnstendom, they 
served also to forge the weapon by which this rule 
was in the end overthrown . For they gave occasion 
to the rivalries in which the sentiment of nation- 
ality had its origin ; and they opened up the 
forgotten East in which Greek civilization lay 
buried, but from which, in the shape of the 
Renaissance, it was to rise. 

18. Meanwhile, however, the adroitness of the 
popes and the mystical tendencies of the time, 
which the popes weie quick to use for their own 
purposes, combined to exalt the papacy. It bore 
no rival near the throne. 

‘ Jacobus f rater Domini . . . Petro non solum univeisani 

s-4 s ’ -f ’(Innocent 

1 ■ / u ' < . ! ■' / 'Gesch. des 

Papstiuins,'p 180]). 

There were two swords, the spiritual and the 
temporal : 

‘Utercjue eat in potestate ecclesiae spintuahs scilicet et 
materialis , sed is quidera pro ecclesia, ilia vero ab ecclesia 
exercendus; ille sacerdotis, is manu leguni et nulitum, sed ad 
nutum et patientiam sacerdotis ’ (Bomfice viu , Unam Sanctam 
[m Mirbt, p. 140]). 

The whole was a strange medley of good and 
evil. The mystic fervour of a Bernard, the sei apMc 
fire of a Francis of Assisi — both subserved the one 
end. The papacy has never wanted saints, and 
they have always bulked large in its foreground , 
j but it is not by saints that the springs of its action 
have been manipulated. 

19. The 13th cent, witnessed the victory of the 
papacy and of the forces which it controlled over 
the Biohenstauffen dynast^’’. It witnessed also a 
stirring of the life force of Europe. The age w^as 
still mediaeval ; but it could no longer be described 
as dark. Everywhere there was stir and move- 
ment ; the day was at hand. The pope, it was 
felt, had grown in power and influence at the 
expense of the Church. The episcopate had be- 
come weakened by liis immediate and universal 
jurisdiction ; the mendicant orders formed an 
international force at his disposal — an inner 
Church within the Church. The allegiance of the 
bishops, often great officers of State in their re- 
spective countiies, was divided ; and it was not to 
Rome that the balance inclined. Now that its 
power had become omnipotence, the papstcy, once 
a guiding and organizing force, had become a factor 
of disintegration. The Curia was a sentina gen- 
tiitni ; Simon Magus, it was said, had replaced Peter 
111 Pecer’b see When the lofty theocracj" planned 
by Hildebrand degenerated into a secular dominion 
exercised by worldly men for -w orldly ends, the con- 
science of mankind ie\olted. Tiie ideal sovereign 
of Dante’s De Monarchia is Henry of Luxemburg ; 
to the spiritual Eranciscans the Church was Baby- 
lon and the pope Antichrist ; before the invective 
of Oliva and Gerard of Parma that of the Reformers 
pales. These impassioned protests took legal shape 
in the Defensio Pacts of Marsilio of Padua, and 
^eculative in the nominalism of William of 
Ockham. The Great Schism emphasized the con- 
trast between idea and fact. The Councils of 
Constance and Basel attempted to find a remedy. 
But coneiliarism meant anarchy; men of affairs 
like .^neas Silvins (Pius n.) fell back in despair 
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upon the papacy, not as good, hut as the lesser 
evil, since, after all, in one fashion or another the 
government of the Church had to he carried on. 
No one respected it ; the mediseval dream of uni- 
versal sovereignty had broken down. But it was, 
relatively and provisionally, a necessity of the 
situation ,* it divided Europe less than any alterna- 
tive that could he proposed. And for another half 
century the crumhling structure hung together till 
with Luther the final shock came. It was final in 
this sense, that the Reformation once for all 
abolished both the theory and the fact of the 
mediaeval papacy. Philip il. or Louis xiv. would 
have made as short work of the pretensions of an 
Innocent m. or a Boniface viii. as any Protestant 
sovereign ; the supremacy in temporal matters 
claimed hy modern popes is disguised and indirect. 
The sphere of the Church’s magisterium is now 
restricted to faith and morals — though the casuist 
would he a poor one who could not bring a contro- 
verted question, in whatever order, under one or 
other head. But the mediaeval papacy took with 
ahigh hand what the modem trk"- - 1 ^ . 

the latter frames syllogism^ -- 
but still syllogisms ; the former laid down and 
enforced law. 

20 . Compelled by the growth of the secular 
State -system, and still more by that of the 
secular consciousness, to abandon the visionary 
conception of a theocratic world-monarchy, the 
papacy fell back upon its position as an Italian 
pxincipality. This became the key to its policy, 
the aim of which was the material extension and 
the political predominance of the Papal State. 
If the pope could control Italy, directly or indi- 
rectly, the rivalries of the powers, aided by the 
prestige of the Church, would do the rest. 

‘Was it not profoundly significant,' savs Ranke (JlinL of the 
Pope$y \ 54), ‘tbat a pope should h’-nscif resohe to demousn 
the ancient basilica of St Peter . and riLTeiniine to e’ecta 
temple, planned after those of antiquity, on its site ^ ’ 

It was the opening of a new order ; the old had 
passed away. A notable loweiing of aim and 
outlook accompanied it : an innocent ill. would 
have regarded the vices of Alexander vi. and the 
tiiumphs of Julius ii. with equal disdain. The 
Renaissance afforded a diversion which fitted in 
both with the political designs and with the artistic 
tastes of the popes of the period, who were pi inces 
rather than pontiffs, but it was prematurely 
crushed by what F. X. Kraus calls ‘die hrutale 
Hispanisierung Italiens.’ 

* Hier flieszfc die Quelle des truben Wassers, welche sich uber 
das Land aiisgosz, und hier ist der ei^entliche AuBgrangspunkt 
des model nen Dissidiums zwischen Papsttum und Italien’ 
(Cavour, Mainz, 1902, p. 6). 

As regarded Spain and France, the papacy lay 
between hammer and anvil. The choice fell on 
Spain ; but the Spaniard was a hard master, and 
remained for generations the evil genius of Rome. 
For the Roman temper is not that of the enthusi- 
ast ; it has a certain ease and lightness of touch. 
While Spain was the Prussia of the Ifitli cent.-— 
fanatical, pedantic, heavy of hand — Spanish re- 
ligion had the seriousness which Italian lacked 
But the Spanish God was a Moloch ; the fire 
without was kindled by the fire within. It was 
Spain that inspired the Counter-Reformation, and 
furnished its weapons of predilection— the rack, 
the stake, the cord. 

21 . The Reformation was a spiritual rather than 
an intellectual movement ; it was the greatest 
moral and religious emancipation that the world 
has yet seen, or perhaps will ever see. It over- 
threw false gods — the false conscience of asceticism, 
and the false authority of the priesthood. Men’s 
fetters were broken ; what use they would make 
of their liberty they only could decide. The 
watchword of the counteracting movement was 


repression, its aim the re-estahlishment of the 
captivity of mankind. Open scandals were dis- 
couraged ; the Rome of the Counter- Reformation 
was outwardly decorous ; the Council of Trent 
strengthened authority ; what had been opinion 
became dogma ; questions which had been oj^en 
weie closed. In the beginning there had been a 
desire on both sides — a desire of which Charles V. 
was representative — to avoid schism; the break- 
up of the historical Chuich was a misfortune to 
be avoided at all costs. Now policy and passion 
dictated another attitude ; the object was not to 
comprehend, hut to exclude. The J esuits gave a 
veneer of scholarship to the movement ; hut it was 
a thin veneer. Petavius, who came a centuiy later 
(1583-1652), was their one man of real learning. 

22 . The Inquisition {q.v.) was reorganized, the 
Index {q.v , 1571) established. ‘Sica destricta in 
omnes sci ip tores’ was the judgment of Aonio 
Paleario, a contemporary. A net of falsehood was 
thrown over antiquity : the works even of Catholic 
writers were freely ‘ edited ’ ; 

* Ita quidem ut in posterum non liceat affirmare ex lectione 
ii.. , / . "n ■. -■ 'I . i 

• . i‘ . ( ‘ • 1-’ (ill < . ■ . 

(• * • ' ,1 ’ll !! !■ Ji . I ■ 
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Orthodoxy itself was suspect; Baronius and Bel- 
larmine worked in chains. The period has been 
variously estimated. Such a life as that of Phidip 
Neri, the ‘Apostle of Borne,’ shows that genuine 
spiritual work was done. But this good man was 
in no way rep'esentative of the religious world of 
the time ; neither its temper nor ifcs methods were 
his. More typical figures were Ignatius Loyola 
and Charle«J Borromeo— men of the letter, of rule, 
of organization, of the ecclesiastical machine This 
was the element on which reliance was placed 
The external was emphasized; even the better 
men of the reaction took it for granted that the 
inteiior accompanied, or would accompany, it ; 
spirit wa*^ iernored. The Inquisition was the dis- 
tinctive o:eni ion (n the period. 

It was ‘peculiarly the A\eapon and peculiarly the woik of the 
Popes It IS the pimcipal thing- with which the papacy is 
ider' " ’ ‘ ‘and by which it must be judged.’ 

Its I • - inurdeious, and a man’s opinion of 

the papacj is regulated and determined by his opinion about 
religious assassination ’ {Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Glad- 
stone, ed H. Paul, London, 191S, p. 147 f.). 

Acton conceived the content of morality as less 
changing than in fact it is. We judge of actions by 
their relation not to an absolute standard, but to 
the best morality of their time. This, however, 
will not affect our judgment of the popes of this 
or any other age. Tor a c\i\ me teacher stands, as 
j such, outside the category of relativity. Nor did 
either the best or even the average morality of the 
time sanction their cruelties. 

23 . This nioial declension must he taken in 
connexion with tiie sectionalism of the post- 
Reformation Chuich. Pre- and post-Reformation 
Cathojicism difier fundamentally. The foimer, m 
the West at least, was the Church ; the latter is 
one of the Churches — one of the fragments into 
which the imposing structure of mediaeval Christi- 
anity was shattered in the 16th cent. ; and there 
is all the difference in the world between the 
two things. The mediaeval Church contained 
many and conflicting elements in a state of imper- 
fect equilibrium. At the Reformation the freei 
and more active escaped, those that were left 
entering into new combinations and taking on new 
forms. Post-Reformation Catholicism is Latin, 
not European ; and, as the Latinizing process has 
become more acute, even the remains of the older 
freedom have been extruded : Jansenism, Gallican- 
ism, Fehronianism, in our own time Modernism— the 
iron uniformity of Rome has crushed them out, and 
they have disappeared. The continuity between 
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the Catholicism of the 13th cent, and that of the 
20 th is exteiior — a thing of ritual, polity, and 
formula ; the spiritual kinship of the great figures 
of the Middle Ages follows otner and larger lines. 

24 . By 1630 the Counter-Reformation had spent 
itself ; the papacy could reckon up its gains. These 
were considerable ; not a little of the soil on which 
the Reformed doctrines had fallen was stony 
ground. Northern, or non-Romance, Europe was 
from the first Protestant ; Southern, or Romance, 
Catholic ; but there had been a debatable land be- 
tween the two. In the middle of the 16th cent, 
this was to a great extent Protestant ; early in the 
17th it had been regained for the popes. This suc- 
cess was due paitly to the superstition, more to the 
indifference, of the nations concerned, partly to 
the zeal and ability of the Jesuits, most of all to 
the persistent and ruthless persecution adopted as 
a pohcy by Church and State — the spiritual and 
the civil powers working in close alliance for a 
common end. But Catholicism was unable to ex- 
tract the full profit from its victories; other 
motives, other interests, other combinations, came 
into play. In 1631 the two great Roman Catholic 
powers were in league with Protestants : Urban 
VIII. ’s opposition to Gustavus Adolphus was luke- 
warm ; Innocent xi. was the enemy of the House 
of Bourbon, and looked with at least mixed feel- 
ings on the English Revolution of 1688. The popes 
were secular princes, and concerned with the bal- 
ance of power. Policy masqueraded in the cast-off 
clothes of religion ; the world influenced the Church 
more than the Church the wmrld. 

25 . The middle yeais of the 18th cent, witnessed 
a certain lowering of the temperature ; the reason- 
ableness, not to say the rationalism, of the age 
filtered into the Church. It was the age of Mura- 
tori, of Febronius, of Scipio de’ Ricci. Benedict 
xiv. (1740-58) and Clement xiv. (1769-75) w^ere 
moderate rulers and enlightened pontiffs ; and, 
though in Clement Xlll. and Pius vi. the tide set 
in another direction, it is probable that, but for the 
French Revolution, an era of at least comparative 
conciliation would have begun. But violence breeds 
violence: with the Legitimist restoration which 
followed the fall of Napoleon a new' era of the 
papacy, one of definite political and religious 
reaction, set in. I)e Maistre was its prophet, 
Lamennais its orator, Pius ix. its pope. 

26 . Pius VII. was personally moderate, and his 
minister Consalvi shared his temper. But, after 
the Restoration, the mil uence of the bigoted Pacca 
prevailed ; and tlie next thiee popes weie tools of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg absolutism, enemies of civil 
and religious liberty under every form, The Miran 
voB of Gregory XVI. gave no uncertain sounds : 

‘ Ex hoc putidissimo indilferentismi fonte absurda ilia fluit ac 
erronea seritentia seu potius deliramentum, asserendam esse ac 
vmdicandam cuilibet libertatem conscientiae.' 

The note of the modern papacy is here. This 
reaction reached its climax in Plus IX. (1846-78), 
under whom the tempoial pow’er disappeared. Its 
disappearance marked the end of an old and the 
beginning of a new order. The papacy was left 
free to develop itself as an ecclesiastical institution 
unhampered by the territoiial considerations which 
limit secular sovereignty, however small iTt scale ; 
and it is significant that the same year 1870 wit- 
nessed at once the definition of papal infallibility 
and the Italian occupation of Rome, Politically, 
the pope was influenced by stionger men than him- 
self, in particular by Antonelli ; but, on the religi- 
ous side, his epileptic tendency w^as the key to the 
pontificate, during which the reputation of the 
Church and the papacy sank to its lowest ebb. 

27 . His 1 theological aspirations were, however, 
more successful than his political. The triumph of 
Ultramontanism was complete, though those who 
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looked below the surface of things saw cleaily 
enough that it was evanescent. What was gained 
in intension was lost in extension ; but the central- 
izing and acute Romanizing of Catholicism was 
attained. It was no longer safe to express the 
Febronian or Galilean principles so commonly held, 
even in high places, in the preceding century. A 
series of condemnations directed against indepen- 
dent writers, culminating in a sharp attack on the 
historical school of Munich, warned thought off the 
territory of religion and its ill-defined hinterland. 
Local usages were suppressed, and Italian ritual 
and devotions introduced into the Cisalpine 
countries ; from the shape of an arch to the cut of 
a vestment conformity to Roman usage w'as en- 
forced. But under this surface of uniformity the 
ground was shifting ; a conflict between the Church 
and the historical conscience of Europe w^as prepar- 
ing, in which the latter, defeated for the moment, 
retired to sharpen its weapons and to plan a more 
dangerous and radical assault. 

28 . Resistance from within was crushed by sheer 
terrorism. The thought of being called to account 
by the Roman tribunals haunted Newman like an 
evil dream. It meant, he believed, his death. 
‘Others,’ he wTOte, ‘have been killed before me’ 
(W. Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman , 
London, 1912, i. 588). For, over and above the 
moral power of Rome over a timorous conscience, 
its administrative piessure is enomous; and the 
increasing separation between Church and State 
in the modern world enables this pressure to be 
persistently and ruthlessly applied. By a stroke 
of the pen a layman can be deprived of the use 
of the sacraments, a priest of his functions, 
a bishop of the special ‘ faculties’ without which 
the administration of his diocese is impossible. 
There is a curious ingratitude in the attitude 
taken by the popes to what they call the Revolu- 
tion ; for only under the conditions brought about 
by this movement could their present despotism 
exist. Not for a moment would it have been 
tolerated by the old legitimist monarchies ; these 
■were ‘in all causes and over all persons whether 
ecclesiastical or civil within their dominions 
supreme’ (Bidding Piayer). 

29 . The most important acts of the pontificate, 
because, being dogmatic, they bound the Church 
to permanent and interior assent, were the defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
(1854), the Syllabus (1864), and the Vatican defini- 
tion of papal infallibility (1870). The first was 
rhetoric crystallized into dogma ; the second "w^as 
a declaration of war against modern society ; the 
third v as the formal completion of the theory of 
the papacy, the last stone of a fabric on which the 
labour- of goneiaiioii^ had been spent. The first 
met wills IiflIo oi'I-u-iPoti ; devotion silenced con- 
Lrovcisy. The becond di\ ided the Church into tw^o 
opposing camps; and, while reason was on the 
Liberal, consistency was on the Ultramontane 
side. The logic of the ideas embodied in the 
Syllabus was beyond question ; and these ideas 
were contained in premisses which the Liberal 
Catholics either admitted or were not prepared to 
dispute. The wisest and best men in the Church 
weie on their side ; but their attempts to explain 
away the papal pronouncements were thin, and 
left an impression of insincerity. The plea, e.g.^ 
that the document referred to an abstract and non- 
existent state of things cannot be taken seriously ; 
the Syllabus was put forward as ‘complectens 
praecipuos nostrae aetatis errores.’ A later theory 
maintained that papal utterances of this sort, 
though dogmatic in 101 m, are disciplinary in sub- 
stance, and call for exterior submission rather 
than interior assent. They express, t.e., the ex- 
isting opinion of the governing body, and are to 
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a great extent matter of policy ; in time they will 
in all probability be tacitly, if not avowedly, with- 
drawn. This theory gives a correct account of 
what, in many cases, actually happens ; but its 
value is historical, not theological. It is im- 
ossible to reconcile it either with the terms of the 
ocuments or with any intelligible view of the 
authority of the pope or of the Church. 

30 . Jlo'^tli the name and, in its modern sense, the 
idea of infallibility were foreign to the primitive 
Church. In the first days believers spoke as they 
were moved by the Spirit, whose power attested 
the cre-nuineTie '!‘3 of their utterances. As time 

'!i, \ ^i(. t riiatiswas held to reside 

in the office-holders, and, after the rise of the 
monarchical episcopate, in the bishop, rather than 
in the community as a whole. Usage tends to 
harden into ritual, and opinion into dogma; the 
predominant position early acquired by the Roman 
Church caused a peculiar weight to be attached to 
its decisions, in matters both of discipline and of 
faith. The infallibility of the Roman bishop stood 
in close connexion with his supremacy ; from the 
notion of a final court of appeal in matters of 
doctrine it was an easy step to that of the in- 
errancy of this court. The key to the controversy 
between the two schools which divided the Vatican 
Council was that they looked at the question from 
radically different points of view. To the one 
papal infallibility was an evident, almost a self- 
evident, theological conclusion ; to the other it 
was in palpable contradiction with historical fact. 
The dispute, therefore, resolved itself into one con- 
cerning the relation of theology to history, and 
involved controversies unforeseen, far-reaching, 
and even now but partially solved. The position 
of the Munich divines was not always consistent. 
"While refusing to consider the papacy and the 
Church as convertible terms, they admitted that 
the former rested on divine appointment. *The 
Church from the first was founded upon it ; and 
the Head of the Church ordained its type in the 
person of Peter.' This admission was their weak 
point To the rising critical school, in and outside 
of Germany, it seemed unwarranted, while the 
Ultramontanes, stronger in logic than in history, 
argued that the notions of supremacy and infalli- 
bility weie contained in that of the primacy, and 
that, being necessary to make it effective, they 
had been realized more and more clearly in the 
Church’s consciousness as time went on. The 
forgeries, which they could not deny, had hut 
stereotyped existing usage ; and the plausible, if 
fallacious, argument that at least tOl the 16th 
cent, every considerable reform of the Church had 
been associated with an advance of the authority 
of Rome was on their side. See, further, art. 
Infallibility, vol. vii. p. 256. 

31 . The position of the minority bishops was 
ditficult. They were men of greater distinction 
than their opponents ; they had on their side the 
goodwill of their respective governments and : i 
sympathies of the educated class. But, if history 
was with them, logic was against them. If Rome 
was what the current Catholic teaching, which 
they admitted and by which they were bound, 
made her, the proposed dogma followed. Again, 
wh<atever weight they carried as individuals, as a 
party they had neither discipline nor cohesion. 
Some were timid and half-hearted ; others were 
open to the influence and intimidation which the 
Vatican had at its disposal, and used unscrupul- 
ously. Pius DC had become the object of a more 
than Byzantine cultus. His flatterers adapted the 
Breviary hymns in his honour, substituting his 
name for that of the Deity; Louis Veuillot 
classed him as an object of devotion with the 
Virgin and the consecrated Host (‘Quirinus,* 


Letters from Bome^ Eng. tr., London, 1870, p. 14). 
On the other hand, Gratry denounced the domi- 
nant ‘ 4cole d’erreur et de mensonge ’ (F. Nielsen, 
The Hist, of the Papacy in the xixth Century^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1906, ii. 334); Montalembert 
spoke of * the idol in the Vatican’ {ib.) ; Newman 
stigmatized the party identified with the Univers 
and the Civilth as ‘ an aggressive and insolent 
faction,’ and declared that, ‘if it is God’s Will 
that the Pope’s Infallibility should he defined, 
then it is His blessed Will to throw back the times 
and moments of that triumph He has destined for 
His Kingdom’ (Ward, Life, ii. 2881). But the 
opposition collapsed -with the definition Hefei e 
fiankly acknowledged himself unable to endure 
the consequences of resistance ; Hohenlohe argued 
that, while a formula could be explained away or 
might become obsolete, an act of schism was irre- 
parable, and of two evils chose what seemed to 
him the less {Memoir of Prince Hohenlohe, Eng. tr. , 
London, 1906, ii. 10, 16, 49). It was by such 
reasonings as these that theologians reluctantly 
reconciled themselves to what had taken place. 
The wealaiess of the position had translated itself 
into weakness of moral fibre ; ‘ inopportunism ’ was 
not inspiring, and did not inspire. To the world, 
even the Catholic world, at large the quarrel 
seemed one of the sacristy. Th 0 prof 0 0 ^ r ^ \ 7V' 0 
of religion had been fatal to ii' ii r ic- 

moved it from the cognizance and interest of the 
ordinary man. But, in the improbable event of a 
theological revision of the definition, it is probable 
that canonists would find a sufficient reason for 
holding the acts of the Council null and void in 
the pressure, moral and even material, exerted by 
the Vatican over its proceedings. The Council 
was not free. 

32 . The weapon forged in 1870 has not so far 
been u^^ed in the manner feared by some and hoped 
by otheis. No further positive definitions have 
been made, and no indisputably infallible pro- 
nouncements put forth by the Holy See. Rome 
has taught rather as if it were infallible than 
infallibly, though its dogmatic uttemnoes have 
been more frequent and more detailed than before. 
'V^en, however, it is asked whether these utter- 
ances are or are nob infallible, it must be remem- 
bered that there are other ways of teaching 
infallibly than that laid down by the Vatican 
Council. In opening a new channel for infalli- 
bility the bishops did not block up those already 
existing ; these remain as they were before. And, 
in connexion with such questions, e.g., as those 
raised by the Pontifical Acts of 1907, if the pope 
can speak infallibly and does not, it is difficult to 
reconcile this taciturn infallibility with the func- 
tion of a divine teacher, while, if he cannot, both 
the old and the new infallibility — i.e. that existing 
before 1870 and that defined by the Council — are 
useless and illusory, names not things. There 
CPU be no doubt that, whatever Cisalpine theo- 
I(»gi ,M - may object to the view, Rome regards such 
pronouncements as infallible ; and that, given the 
premisses, Rome is right. 

33 . Leo XIII. (1878-1903) started with this great 
advantage : he succeeded Pius ix. He was no less 
impregnated with the Roman spirit ; by tempera- 
ment he was even more imperious; but he was 
a wise, a wary, and a strong man. From the first 
he made this felt. Caricaturists had represented 
Pius IX. as a querulous, scolding old woman. No 
one — and the fact is significant — ever represented 
Leo XIII. in this way ; the personality of the pope 
imposed itself and carried weight. For a man of 
his years and calling, he possessed in an excep- 
tional degree the instinct for fact. He was of the 
old order, and democracy was temperamentally 
uncongenial to him ; but in his encyclicals on the 
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labour question, as in the encouragement given to 
the Sillon in France and the Democrazia Crisfiana 
in Italy, he recognized and made advances to de- 
mocracy. The critical movement lay beyond his 
personal horizon, but he would not condemn 
Modernism ; he can scarcely have loved the French 
Kepublic, but only a few days before his death he 
assured the French ambassadoi that nothing, 
nothing (he repeated it emphatically), should 
make him break with France. 

34. He could not change the course of events or 
direct their development on other than their own 
lines. But he made the best where others before 
and after him made the worst of the situation ; he 
arrested the forces that made for dissolution ; he 
encouraged the higher and repressed the lower 
elements in the vast and complex society with 
which he had to deal. He left the Church re- 
spected. Under his predecessor it had been, under 
his successor it was to become, a negligible 
quantity. While Leo lived, it was a power to be 
reckoned with, not only politically — that it must 
be for long under whatever government— but in 
thought and life. It attracted not only the static 
elements of the body politic, men — of whom 
Brunetiere was a type — who valued unity and 
action more than speculation, but not a few of the 
progressives ; it was thought possible to graft the 
methods and conclusions of modern science upon 
the venerable traditions of Catholicism, and so to 
make the centuries one. These aspirations took 
shape in Modernism {g/.v . ) — an attempt to naturalize 
criticism, scientific history, and the philosophy of 
spirit in the Church. It overlooked the distinctive 
feature of Catholicism — i.e. the peculiar develop- 
ment of the notion of authority embodied in the 
papacy, and the consequent relation of the Roman | 
Church to the modern mind movement, which is ' 
that of a residuum left behind when the freer and 
saner elements of life have broken away. Were 
Catholicism to lose this character, it would no 
longer appeal to the social and cultural levels to 
which it IS now so imiquely adapted ; its sufficient 
reason would be gone. Leo xiii. saw tliis as 
clearly as his successor ; but he saw what his 
successor did not see — that a Church incapable of 
movement or adaptation must be left behind by 
the advancing world, and that Modernism was 
n. development of the human spirit which it was 
equally impossible for the papacy either to en- 
courage or to suppress. He temporized, trusting 
to events, to the weight of custom, and to the 
preponderance of the fixed over the volatile ele- 
ments in ecclesiastical Christianity — ^\hlch perhaps 
was the wisest thing that a pope could do. 

35 Pius X. (1903-14) was a man of another 
type. A peasant by birth, a country priest by 
tiaining, he possessed at once the virtues and the 
defects of his order — its simplicity and its narrow- 
ness, its piety and its guile. Imposed by the 
Austrian veto on the Conclave, he was the pope 
of a reaction, which, like most reactions, carried 
those concerned in it very much farther than they 
wished or intended. The temper of Rome is not 
fanatical. Rather it is that of the permanent staff 
of a great public department. The men who com- 
pose the Curia are officials— cautious, painstaking, 
unimaginative. They distrusted Modernism, but 
they would have met it with other weapons than 
the Lamentahili and the encyclical Pascendi ; they 
resented the policy of the French Republic, but 
they would not have lost France. Their dis- 
approval of the pope and of his advisers' was un- 
disguised ; and Benedict xv. (1914) is not only by 
temperament and by training unlike his prede- 
cessor ; he was chosen with the express intention 
on the part of the electors of ensuring a pontificate 
which should be the antithesis of the last. His 


distinctive virtue, it has been said, is silence. It 
is a relative virtue. For these are times when 
speech is called for ; in the crisis of a world’s 
history the infallible cannot with impunity be 
dumb. In the technical province of theology it 
may be otherwise; he may be silent because he 
has nothing to say. It is not to be expected that 
the acts of his predecessor will be reversed or his 
policy disavowed. But there will probably be less 
friction, things will be done with greater intelli- 
gence and decorum ; Roman rather than Spanish 
methods will prevail. The laws by which the 
situation is governed are invariable. But they 
will now work normally. Theii operation was 
abnormally stimulated under Pms x. 

36. The history of the Roman Commonwealth 
is reproduced with singular fidelity in that of the 
Roman Church. In each W’’e see a body ot men 
strong rather than either intelligent or spiritually 
minded, indiflerent to ideas, bent on material 
ends, prudent, tenacious, capable of the sacrifice 
of a present to a future good, and of private to 
public interest, rising first to prominence, then to 
domination, and founding a universal State. In 
each religion was employed as an instrument of 
policy. Its sanctions were not wanting to the 
empire ; the imperial city and the Csesars received 
divine honours ; the Church covered secular 
designs under the disguise of piety ; her aims, her 
weapons, were material ; her wisdom was that of 
this world. Here, as there, decline followed close 
upon maturity. Some secret poison, it seemed, 
entered into the system. The governing class, on 
which the institution as a whole depended, lost 
the qualities of an oligarchy. Its tenacity became 
stubbornness, its distaste for ideas ignorance and 
ineptitude, its caution craft. And the world 
changed. New forces came into play ; new 
elements made their appearance in society ; success 

I called for other qualities — intelligence, quickness, 

I adaptability — than those which had been demanded 
in the past. The centre of gravity shifted from 
the empire to the new nations, and from the 
Church to the Churches. In each case the older 
body lingered, vnforrae, rngms—in that of the 
Church it still lingers, and may linger long. But 
it lingers as a survival of a past 'world in a new 
order Slowly detrition worlcs upon it ; slowly 
disintegration advances and cohesion decrease^. 
It may disappear in the short agony of revolution ; 
it may perish, moxe probably, in the long process 
of secular decay. In either case its destiny is the 
same. 

‘ Venit suruma dies et ineluctable tempus 
Dardaniae furnius Trees fuit Ilium, et mgens 
Gloria Teucrorum ’ (Verg. Mn. 11 324 ) 

37. The Latin genius has great qualities — form, 
order, unity ; but they are discounted by one 
radical incapacity — the incapacity for dealing 
with ideas. It conceives belief and religion in 
general primarily as regulation or enactment ; its 
attitude to do^ma is that of the State to law. 
‘Ecclesia non judicat de internis’ -. ‘1 do not ask 
you what you think ; hut you must obey.’ This 
position is not, indeed, that of the pietist or of the 
theologian : but it ^-hat of official Rome. And 
it is probable i hai i ho I'levitablc loosening of the 
dogmatic piinciplo among Liiun Chiistians will be 
brought about lo'- by cru ■< i-m-- for which they 
have in general neither aptitude, equipment, nor 
inclination — than by the relaxation of the political 
and governmental tendencies of the Church under 
the pressure of the rising democracy, by the con- 
ception of the Church as spirit taking the place of 
that of the Church as law. 

38. Meanwhile the papacy remains the most 
complete and consistent expression of the mediseval 
outlook on life. Hence its unfailing attraction to 
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the medieeval mind, where this survives, as it does 
on a larger scale than we suppose, among men and 
women of to-day. For it is possible to live in a 
period without being of it ; the modern mind is 
exceptional even in the modern age. To how 
many the conceptions on which the life of our time 
is based — evidence, sequence, causality — are 
strange and unintelligible ! The scientific founda- 
tion is wanting ; thej live f ragmen tarily, and, as 
it were, piecemeal, in a connected world. This 
accounts for the strange reversions to type, the 
fantastic religious and moral aberrations, differing 
little in form and less in substance from those of 
the Lower Empire, which crop up from time to 
time among us ; much more for a reaction, passing 
indeed but, for the time being, noticeable, in 
favour of an institution so closely bound up with 
the past, so intimately associated with rmigion, 
founded on so long an experience and so close an 
observation of human nature as the papacy. 

39 . Round the dome of the Vatican basilica, 
where, it is believed, all that is mortal of the 
Prince of the Apostles rests, the words stand in 
golden letters, ‘ttj es petrus et super hang 
PETR AM AEDIFICABO ECCLESIAM MB AM.’ It is not 
without significance that the title-deeds of the 
greatest of the Christian Churches should rest on 
a doubtful tradition, an uncertain rehc, and words 
which ill all probability were not spoken by Christ. 
80 m human affairs truth and falsehood are 
mingled ; so the colours of good and evil are mixed. 
But the connexion of religion with external things, 
however close, is accidental. They pass; it re- 
mains. The papacy is a fragment of the Middle 
Ages surviving in a later generation ; and this is 
its_ refutation. For life is a stream ; and, in 
religion as elsewhere, a return to the past is 
impossible ; the past is a stage in the process that 
has been definitely left behind. Those who urge 
that this applies not only to Catholicism but to 
Christianity may be met with Richaid Kothe’s 
summing up of Church history {A%isg&ioahlte 
Schn/ten^ new ed., Halle, 1900, p. 137) : * Das Chris- 
ten turn ist das Allerveranderlichste ; das ist sem 
besonderer Ruhm.’ The papacy has, Christianity 
has not, arrested and excluded change. 
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Alfred Fawkes. 

PAPUANS. — ^It is generally accepted that the 
term 'Papuan’ is derived from’ the Moluccan word 
pap4a (‘frizzly ’or ‘curly’), the word being used 
by the Moluecans to designate people with ulo- 
triclious hair. Outside of Africa this type of hair 
is found among the Negritos, and among the 
inhabitants of New Guinea, the neighbouring 
islands, and Melanesia. Excluding the Negritos, 
we may regard the ulotrichi to have been the first 
inhabitants of western Oceania together with 
Australia and Tasmania, but other stocks have 
entered into this area and more or less hybridized 
the population, perhaps with the sole exception of 
Tasmania. The lan^ages of New Guinea (which 
is sometimes termed Papua) fall into two groups — 
the more ancient and mostly un-related Papuan 
languages, and the Austronesian languages which 
belong to the great Austric linguistic family. The 
most primitive of these closely related languages are 
the Melanesian languages, which are spoken in 


Melanesia and various parts of New Guinea, where, 
from other evidence, we can confidently assert 
that they are intrusive. The culture of the Papuan- 
speaking inhabitants of New Guinea is on the 
whole of lower giade than that of the Melanesian- 
speaking peoples. We may therefore take it for 
granted tliat, as a rule, the Papuan-speaking 
peoples more nearly represent the original stock, 
but they need not necessarily be assumed to be 
of pure ‘ Papuan ’ stock. Melanesian - speaking 
peoples may, in tbe same way, be regarded as of 
mixed origin. For the religion of the Papuan- 
speaking peoples of New Guinea see New Guinea. 

Literature —A. C. Haddon, ‘Note antropologiche sui 
Papua occidentali della Nuova Guinea Inj-lese,’ Rivista di 
Antropologia, TOC [1916]; C. G. Seligmann, ‘A Glassification 
of the Natives of British New Guinea,’ JRAI xxxix. [1909] 

246-268. A. C. Haddon. 

PARABLE (Ihtroductory and Biblical). — i. 
Definition and general use.— The word ‘ parable ’ 
(TrapajSoXii, from irapa^dWeLp, ‘to place alongside 
of ’) implies comparison, the placing of one thing 
alongside of another. As a figure of speech it is 
the assertion of similarity (in some respect) between 
an object or conception and some concrete object, 
action, or scene. When comparison is very simple 
— e.g.f ‘that man is like a lion’ — it is called a 
simile. In a simile the likeness is openly asserted 
(by ‘ as ’ or ‘ like,’ etc. ). When the word denoting 
the comparison is omitted, the figure is called a 
metaphor — e.g., ‘that man is a lion.’ Metaphor 
is more complete when the subject as well as the 
piedicate is metaphor (e.y., Nah 2 ^^). A sustained 
metaphor, i e. an extended statement in which the 
significant terms all stand for something else, is 
an allegory. In this case the hearer or reader 
must make the proper substitutions in order to get 
its meaning. A simile may also be extended in 
various ways. Proverbs frequently imply com- 
parison, often explicitly {e.g.. Pi 10-*'), more often, 
probably, implicitly. The concrete picture sug- 
ge^sted m the proverb is mentally compared with 
the tiiougliL expressed, making it more real or 
impressive. Or the simile may be expanded into 
a story. If the action, in addition to being imag- 
ined, is unreal (animals conversing, etc.), it is 
usually called a fable. If the action is possible — 
if we can say that it might have happened — the 
story is usually called a parable. Usage in regard 
to these terms is not, however, strictly uniform. 
Parable is, etymologically, the generic term, and 
was so used in the LXX and consequently in the 
Gospels (see below). 

In practice the distinction between simile and 
metaphor is easily disregarded {e,g.f Dt 33^*^), and 
it is very common for metaphor and plain speech 
to interchange in the same statement {e.g , Nah 2^*^). 
Fable and parable, when told to apply to particu- 
lar circumstances, often fall just snort of being 
rill'i.-i"”.:: Lof-ri-c the metaphorical meaning of 
• -'.'.•jo --■> plainly indicated. The famous 
fable of Stesicliorus (Aristotle, Rhetoric^ ii. 20) is a 
ease in point. While it is useful and necessary to 
distinguish between simile and metaphor and to 
construct rhetorical rules against mixing figures, 
it is over-iefinement to hold that, because an expla- 
nation of a simple simile is useless, therefore an 
explanation of an extended simile (the parable) is 
not to be allowed, although in the case of metaphor 
and allegory it is quite proper. In actual practice 
such rules are more often disregarded than known 
or obeyed. The use of simile and metaphor in 
all hortatory and argumentative discourse is so 
common and necessary as to need no remark. 
While the proverb, fable, parable, and allegory 
are especially adapted to moral and religious in- 
struction, they hold a recognized place in world 
literature. Aristotle discusses example, parable, 
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and fable as Koival irLa-reis, ‘means of persuasion’ 
{Ehet. ii. 20). Cicero recognizes allegory, and 
Quintilian praises speech in which similitudes, 
allegories, and metaphors {translationes) are 
mingled (see the reff. in La Grange, BB xviii. [1909] 
2021). The book of Proverbs, ^Esop’s Fables, 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim^s 
Progress are conspicuous examples of the universal 
use of this general type of discourse. Of the par- 
able the one acknowledged master is Jesus of 
Nazareth, although Rabbinical tradition assigns 
that place to Hillel (c. 20 b.c.-a.d. 20). 

2. The parable as used by Jesus. — ^The Gospel 
record of Jesus’ teaching shows that He made an 
abundant, and in some respects remarkable, use 
of the parable (in the broad sense of the term). In 
doing this, however, He was not employing a new 
or only rarely used method involving a radical 
departure from the practices common to the JeAvish 
schools of His day. Jesus was a Jew. His audi- 
ence was composed almost exclusively of Jews. 
His and their culture was mainly, if not solely, 
that of Palestinian Judaism, It should be self- 
evident, therefore, that any conclusive study of 
Jesus’ use of the parable must be based upon a 
knowledge of its use in contemporary Judaism 
and not upon the rules or practice of classical 
writers or authorities on rhetoric such as Aristotle, 
Quintilian, etc., with whose views there is not the 
slightest probability that Jesus had any acc[uaint- 
ance. The almost total neglect of this all-import- 
ant principle on the part of Julicher constitutes 
the very serious defect in his learned and sugges- 
tive work, the most influential of modern discus- 
sions of the subject. 

i Hebulw and Jewish use. —(a) The ‘ concrete ’ 
character of Hebrew and J ewish modes of expression. 
— Every reader of the OT or of the later Jewish 
literature knows how rarely abstract terms are 
employed. The language is almost always figura- 
tive, and the terms concrete. Semitic discourse, 
as illustrated by the Hebrew and Jewish literature, 
abounds in suggestive or figurative use of the 
ordinary words for common objects. The concrete 
term suggests the more general or abstract idea. 
Argument carried on by a succession of concrete 
] »’ c i lire - There is frequent use of rhetorical ques- 
lion- Pcr-soniiLcationiseasy. Discourse developed 
in an orderly, logical fashion is almost unknown. 
To a Western mind, or judged by Greek standards, 
all this is rhetorically faulty, but evidently it was 
not so to the Semitic mind. The vivid, almost 
conversational, style of Semitic discourse easily 
allowed for ‘ mixed figures ’ to an extent intolerable 
to our standards. 

[h) The OT mdshal, — ^The antecedent of the NT 
parable was undoubtedly the OT nmshdl, usually 
rendered ‘proverb.’ The Heb. Syo expresses the 
idea of comparison, likeness, similitude (see E. H. 
W, Gesenius and F. Buhl, Hebraisches und chal- 
ddisches Handwbrterhnch, Leipzig 1899; or F. 
Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Hebrev) 
and English Lexicon of OT, Oxford, 1915, s.v.). 
The concrete act implied is the same as that of the 
Gr. '7^apa,3o^^7 (the placing of one thing alongside of 
another, the concrete image or picture placed 
alongside of an idea). 

In OT usage mashed designates (1) a by-word 
{e.g., Dt 28®'^, 1 K 9'') ; (2) a popular pioverbial 
saying [e.g., 1 S 10^^, Ezk 12^*) ; (3) a type of pio- 
phetic utteiance, such as Balaam’s oracles (Nu 23 
and 24, or Is 14^* ; cf Mic 2^, where ‘ lamentation ’ 
is a parallel term, or Hab 2®; ‘taunt’ or ‘satire’ 
and ‘riddle’ are parallel terms); (4) poetic com- 
position (e.y., Nu2T^^*, Ps 49^®^' 78^®*; cf. Job 27^ 
29^) ; (5) sentences of wisdom such as abound in 
the book of Proverbs ; the fundamental form of 
these is the couplet, but in chs. 1-9 and in the 


latter part of the book a more extended application 
of the form occurs; (6) a similitude or parable 
(Ezk (ni’n), ‘ riddle ’ 

or ‘enigma,’ is used conjointly with mdshal, prob- 
ably to indicate that the parable needed exjuana- 
tion. In the light of this passage the omission of 
any special designation for Jotham’s fable (J g 9^®*), 
Nathan’s mi able (2 S 12^'®), the parable in 2 S 14®"'^, 
or that in Ec 9^^* seems only accidental. Mdshdl 
would be the proper term in such cases. Evid ently 
mdshdl was the geneiic teim, designating vaiious 
ways of niaking use of the fundamental principle 
of comparison which is always (explicitly or impli- 
citly) involved. T-- “ f' rqn ‘'"t r - of mdshdl 
with hidd (* riddh' ■ ' si il ■ ■ . . ' r ■' was not 

always perfectly clear or easy of interpretation (cf. 
Pr 1®). Long study, mental discipline, and close 
application were necessary in order to grasp the 
full significance of a mdshdl. The cases cited also 
show that the framer of a mdshdl, or parable, did 
not hesitate about furnishing its explanation. In 
every case but one of the parables cited above the 
explanation or application is pointed out. Finally, 
it is evident that the theoretical distinction between 
parable or fable and allegory was a matter of little 
concern, if indeed known. Jotham’s fable, Nathan’s 
parable, Isaiah’s vineyard shtr (Is 5^®*), Ezekiel’s 
parable-riddle— all have allegorical aspects. To 
employ a rhetorical form only in the strictest or 
purest manner was a rule unknown, apparently, 
to the OT speakers or writers. 

(c) The use of the ‘parable in the apocryphal, apo- 
calyptic, and early Rabbinical literature.— the 
extant apocryphal and apocalyptic literature 
(dating c. 200 B.C.-A.D. 100) the mdshdl is well 
represented in Ecclesiasticus, which is modelled 
largely on Proverbs. Incidentally, the original 
Hebrew of tbis work, with its frequent anticipa- 
tions of the later Rabbinical Hebrew, seems to 
indicate that the cultivation of this form of 
‘wisdom’ was being continued by the sopherim 
(the early ‘scribes’) and their successors, the 
Rabbis of the NT period (note the suggestive words 
in 39^^ and cf . 'NYis 8®}. Since the mdshdl in general 
and the parable in particular belong moie naturally 
to oral than to written discourse, it is not sur- 

{ )xismg that the hulk of the apocryphal and apoca- 
yptic liteiature, except Ecclesiasticus, consisting 
of books whose contents are anything but repre- 
sentative of oral instruction, conversation, or 
oratory, presents very few examples of the parable. 
2 Es 4^-®- 9®*®- aie interesting exertions. The so- 
called parables or similitudes of Eth. Enoch (chs. 
37-71) are hardly such in any real sense. 

On the other hand, in the early Rabbinical 
literature, which, like the Gospels, represents oral 
instruction and discussion, the use of simile or 
comparison for purposes of illustration, proof, or 
otherwise is, as be expected, very common. 

The number of simSitudes and parables preserved 
in the Talmud as spoken by the Rabbis of the 
period approximately contemporary with the NT 
IS mnch larger than is commonly supposed. Onlj^ 
recently have the Rabbinic parables been made the 
subject of scientific investigation. But sufiBicient 
has been done byBugge, La Grange, and especi- 
ally Biebig to make it certain that hereafter the 
exegesis of the parables of Jesus must be based 
upon and start from a knowledge of the signifi- 
cance and use of the parable in the Rabbinical 
schools. The examples collected by Fiebig include 
similitudes, parables proper, fables, and partial 
allegories, as is the case with the Gospels, The 
use of the mdshdl was so common that the full 
formula for introducing one, such as ‘ I will speak 
unto you a mdshdl (Wd nV ; unto what is the 
matter like? Unto — ’ was often abbreviated to 
a mere phrase, ‘ A parable {mdshdl) ; like — or 
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eTen to the mere particle V (‘to,’ ‘like unto ’). 
The Kahhis were oblivious to the distinction be- 
tween similitude, or parable, and metaphor, or 
allegory. In many Rabbinical parables parable 
and allegory are blended. The Rabbis _ also fre- 
quently, possibly usually, made the application or 
e^^lained the meaning of their parables (as did the 
OT speakers and also Jesus, according to the 
Gospels). In this connexion it should be noted 
that in Rabbinic parables certain frequently-used 
terms had a well-understood metaphorical mean- 
ing— e.g'., king = God, seiwants or workmen = men, 
feast = the future blessedness, etc. (cf. Fiebig, 
Die QUichnisreden Jesu, p. 231 f.). Parables were I 
commonly used by the Rabbis to explain OT texts. 
In general they were intended to illustrate or to 
make the meaning clear, hut in many cases they 
were in themselves somewhat eni^atic and needed 
explanation. Very frequently Rabbinic parables 
are somewhat artificial, i.e, the pictures are not 
drawn from simple, actual, and common experi- 
ence, hut are artificially constructed and lack 
naturalness. They smack of the schoolroom rather 
than of the open air or of the experiences of every- 
day life. Finally, the Rabbinical parables often 
show the effects of transmission through oral tradi- 
tion before being committed to writing. Varia- 
tions as to form, substance, and circumstances are 
sometimes so ^eat as almost to result in two 
parables instead of one. 

ii. Jesus’ own use. — ^(a) Extent and 'variety . — 
In the Gospels the Gr. term connotes (1) 

a popular proverb {e.g.j Lk 42 ^) ; (2) a simile some- 
what extended (e.p^., Mk (3) a teaching 

stated enigmatically {e.g.^ Mk 7^®’” j cf, Mt 
Lk 6^) ; (4) a story or parable commonly so called 
{e,g., Mt 13®, and often). Some of these are so 
perfectly complete that they can be taken out of 
their context and stand alone without altering a 
word (e-o., Lk 7 ^ 1 - 424 ^ or In other cases 

only a slight change would give the story perfect 
independence (e.y., Lk 15^^* or Mk 4®^^*}. in many 
cases the brief similitudes (2) might easily have 
been made into stories, hut Jesus did not develop 
them to that extent. 

There can be no doubt that rapa^oXi} in our 
Greek Gospels represents (through the influence of 
the LXX) the Heb. rnashdl or the Aramaic mathld! 
in the speech familiar to and used by J esus. Its 
use for several forms of illustrative discourse was 
in perfect accord with Palestinian- Jewish usage. 

The number of Jesus’ sayings (in the Synoptics) 
that should he considered jrapa^oXal is variously 
estimated. 

Julicher’s list comprises 63, which he divides into three 
classes : (a) Gleichnisse C similitudes *)> 28 , (p) Pardbela, 21 ; 
and (c) BeispipleTzahlunaen (* example-stones ’), 4. Examples 
of class(a)aie Mt 11 I 6-19 or Mk 421 , and to class (c) he gives 
Lk 1029 37 189 14 1216 21 1619 31 Bugge counts 71, divided 

into two classes ; (a) Parabelemlileme (short parabolic utter- 
ances), 36 ; and (&) Parabeln, 35 In addition he distinguishes 
J6 ‘paradoxes,’ which he rightly considers a form of 7ndskcU 
{e g., Mt 529 . 30j Lk 1428 j etc.) Fiebig makes four classes ; 
(a) short proverbial sayings (,e,g., Lk 4^3) , (6) allegories 
3,1k 12iff*); (c) pnre biinihtudes (Gleichnisse—p g , Mk 1328 f); 
and (d) a mixed form (allegory and sumhtude) which lests upon 
familiar metaphor. This class includes most of the parables 
commonly so called. Fiebig gives no enumeration The wide- 
spread but less accurate enumeration of between 30 and 40 
restricts the parable lai^ely to the story form. Trench’s list 
compnses 30. 

In general Jesus used the parable in the same 
way as did the Rabbis, and what has been noted 
above as characteristic of their usage is, in the 
main, illustrative of His. With respect to all that 
was purely formal or technical in tnis matter, He 
was not original, but simply worked along very 
familiar lines. On the other hand, so far as our 
evidence goes, no Jewish Rabbi ever equalled 
Jesus in skill with the parable. The naturalness, 
the lucidity, and the aptness of His parables place 


them in a class by themselves — the perfect ex- 
amples of their kind. 

(6) The problem as to Jesud parables. — ^Do the 
evangelists give us an accurate report regarding 
this matter? According to the Gospels, Jesus’ 
parables were often but thinly veiled allegories; 
they were frequently explained by Him, and so as 
to indicate that they might contain several distinct 
teachings ; they were not always clear, but some- 
times purposely enigmatic ; and, finally, in choos- 
ing to use parables, Jesus at times purposely veiled 
the naked truth from His hearers (cf Mk 41 ®“^®). 
j Julicher, adopting Aristotle’s definition of a 
parable, that it is primarily a ‘ proof ’ and must be 
clear, has subjected the Gospels to a severe ciitic- 
ism with the result that their testimony is rejected 
as contrary to Jesus’ mind and practice. He 
claims that in Jesus’ actual use of them the 
parables were always clear, needed and received 
no extended explanation [Deutung), contained no 
allegorical element, and, in particular, the view 
stated in Mk 4^®"^^ is the evangelist’s, not that of 
Jesus. While Jiilicher’s view is admitted by many 
liberal critics to need some modification, it repre- 
sents the generally prevalent ‘critical’ position. 
Lack of space forbids any extended discussion of 
this theory. Suffice it to say that the remarkably 
close agreement between the evangelists’ repre- 
sentation of Jesus’ use of the parable and that now 
known to have been the familiar and ordinary 
Rabbinic usage makes strongly for the credibility 
of the Gospel statements. In fact, Jiilicher’s 
theory is against all historical probability ; it is 
simply impossible. Mk (and parallels) is 

admittedly a difficult passage, but it cannot be 
explained away as an invention of the evangelist 
(whose own view was really diflerent ; cf. Mk 4®®^*). 
It rests on sound tradition and is limited to the 
parables of ‘the mystery of the kingdom.’ It ex- 
presses Jesus’ consciousness that His message of 
the Kingdom would not be understood, as was 
indicated long before in the experience of Isaiah. 

(c) The general purpose. — Biigge suggests that 
Jesus told His parables in some cases as illustra- 
tions, in others as proving an argument. In 
general this is satisfactory, hut, whether illus- 
trative or argumentative, there was frequently a 
I distinctively didactic purpose, so that the parable 
^ contained a positive teaching. Julicher claims 
that a parable has properly hut one idea — it must 
illustrate but one thought ; its figures are parts of 
one picture which represents but one truth. This 
really useful rule, which operates to do away with 
the abuse of the parables through excessive alle- 
gorizing, is, however, contrary both to the well- 
known use of the parable in Jewish circles and to 
the Gospel report of Jesus’ own interpretation of 
His parables {e.g.^ Mt 13^®®“’). While it is true 
that the main purpose of a parable is to convey 
one general idea, subordinate ideas may easily be 
suggested. The fact is, the purpose of each par- 
able must be ascertained by itself, without the 
application of theoretical rhetorical principles, 
with which Jesus had no concern. The old 
question, whether the parables may be used as 
sources for doctrine, should then be answered 
affirmatively, but the interpretation should avoid 
all allegorical excess and should not go beyond the 
limits imposed by the mashdl itself and its legiti- 
mate use in the OT and early Judaism. 

Litbratuiie — An exhaustive survey of nearly all the literature 
(ancient and modern, down to 1S97) on Jesu^.’ p.l^^bles is gi\en 
by A Julicher, Die Gleichrtsreden Tuuingen, 1910 (at 

present the mosi: compiehensive treatirerit of the vhole 
subject) To this niai be added* BDU ana DCQ, s.v ; 
C. A Bu^gre, Die Haupt- Parabeln Jebu, Giessen, 1903, 1 . 
(a thoughtful and searching criticism of Juhcher’s position); 
G. H. Hubbard, The Teachings of Jesus in Parables, Boston, 
1906 , C. Koch, Gleichnisse Jesu^ Guteraloh, 1910 ; H. Wemel, 
Die Gleichnisse Jesu^, Ijeipzig, 1910 (a brief popular discussion 
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defending Julicher’s main position); P. La Grangre, in RJB 
xvin. [1909] 198-212, 342-367, xix [1910] 5-35 (a comprehensive 
and’ * 5-0 r.‘ t'-c i rf Jul’ch-^^r ard T.oi'v); 

P. ' ■ ■ ' ‘ ; d^e 6- Ji\u, 

T " I/‘ ^ ' Jesu im Lichte der rabbin- 

' ‘ NT Zeitalters, do. 1912 (a collection of 

Eabbinic parables together with a severe criticism of Juhcher 
and a defence of the genuineness of Je®”o* 

Arthur Drews); L. E Browne, T?ieP“i • - o ■ *• “ .. 

the Light of Modern Criticism (Hulsean Prize Essay,* 1912), 
Cambridge, 1913 (an able and helpful discussion), G. Murray, 
Jesus wad His Parables, Edinburgh, 1914. 

Edward E. Nourse. 

PARABLE (Ethnic). — The parable as such is 
not found in the lower culture, but analogies to it 
are not uncommon. Among the folk-tales of 
savages are many in which animals or inanimate 
things act and talk exactly like human beings. In 
this large class of tales no moral is drawn, but it 
was quite easy for such stories to become moral 
apologues with reference to human life and its con- 
duct. Stories describing the wisdom of one animal 
or the folly of another were made to serve as warn- 
ings to men and women, the moral being either 
implied or expressed. Examples of this are found 
in many gioups of savage Marchen — Hottentot, 
Zulu, American Indian, etc. In others some other 
moral is taught — e.g., kindness and the danger of 
ingratitude, as in some versions of the Puss in 
Boots story. ^ Other examples of savage stories 
told of human beings may quite probably have 
been told with some moral purpose. Indeed, many 
savage tales may have had no other purpose 
primarily. Examples of this might be found 
m stories of broken tabus and of the punishment 
involved to the tabu-breaker. They supported a 
custom and pointed a warning — ‘ See what hap- 
pened to So-and-so ! ’ ^ 

Many Marches thus are or may become moral 
apologues or a kind of parable. Following the 
savage beast-stories into higher levels of culfure, 
we find that, as in Buddhism, they have become 
actual parables, even ‘literal incidents of sacred 
history.^ ^ The Buddhist Jatakas (lit. previous 
births of Buddha, but also stories about these) 
compose a sacred volume in which earlier Indian 
beast-stories have become moral tales of incidents 
in Buddha’s previous existences — e.g.,9^ an animal.*^ 
These parabolic stories became so real to his 
followers that relics of these beast-existences sur- 
vive. , Other great collections of similar moral 
apologues, unconnected, however, with a theory of 
lebirth, are found in Indian collections — e.g., that 
of the Pancliatantra ® — or in other Oriental 
or Arabic groups. In Europe similar collections 
are those of the G-reek ^sop and the Homan 
Phsedrus, and in later times the mediasval collec- 
tions, bestiaries, and beast-epics. 


T. Benfey traced all such Western tales to Buddhist sources. 
Later writers have shown that they mijfht have wandeicd 
westwards from India m pie-Bnddhist, perhaps even pie- 
histonc, days, and there is alwajs a possib’ht^* that many 
of them sprang from existing Euiopean oeaxL-jHa/c/i^'n 2so 
question is more debatable than the ougin and i/ransm’&sion of 
popular tales. 

Examples of the moral apologue are found in 
Jothani s story of the trees and their km" in Jg O"®"* 
and in Jehoash’s story of the thistle and the cedar 
(2 K 14^). 

Strictly speaking, the apologue has for its char- 
acters animals or inauiraate things acting as if 
they were human. The paiable deals mainly with 
human characters, and the moral or spiritual lesson 
IS drawn from their words or actions. It has thus 
in itself a probability in reality which the apologue 
has not, and the narrative of an actual incident 


1 E. S. nartland, Mythology and Folktales, London, 1900, p. 9 ; 
MacCulloch, CP, p. 225 ff. 

2 CF, p 336. s Tylor, PC3 i. 414. 

4 The Jatakas have been ed. by V. Fausbbll and tr. by T. W. 
Rhvs Davids, 7 vols , London, 1877-91 , see also the ed. by E 
B. Cowell, 6 vols., Cambridge, 1895-1907. 

6 Ed. and Ir. into German by T. Benfey, Leipzig, 1859. 


might easily become a parable. It was natural 
enough, however, for both apologue and parable to 
be commonly used by peoples fond of illustration, 
of ‘truth embodied in a tale.’ They show tlie 
power of a story, for moral teaching is alwavs of 
more effect when thus illustrated, as preachers, 
ancient and modern, know well. Herodotus 
(i. 141) describes how Cyrus told the parabolic story 
of the piper and the fish to the suppliant lonians 
and iEohans. Buddhism has always been fond of 
parables or similes, and many of these were used 
by Gautama himself. He taught by parables, ‘ for 
men of good understanding w5l generally readily 
enough catch the meaning of what is taught under 
the shape of a parable.’^ This is exemplified by 
the case of a blind man who denies the existence of 
things seen by others. The phy^icijiu traces his 
blindness to former sinful acroii-, Jiiul, when he 
heals the man, the latter admits his mistake but 
learns that he is far from being wise. This illus- 
trates spiritual blindness regaiding the true law. 
The effect of Buddha’s preaching is depicted by a 
variety of parabolic similes ; e,g., the falling of 
rotten-stalked fruits when a tree is shaken, while 
those full of sap and strongly attached remain 
fixed, illustrates the wron^ or right reception of 
the law.® The Buddhist life is parabolically de- 
scribed. As an acrobat clears the ground before 
he shows his tricks, so good conduct i& the basis of 
all good qualities.® Karma is illustrated by the 
parable of various seeds producing all sorts of 
fruits.^ A parable resembling that of the Sower is 
found in the SamyxtUa Nikdya (xlii. 7). Genei ally 
Buddhist paiables draw their lessons fiom inci- 
dents of agricultural life, from the life of kings, or 
from the stones of animals or plants. 

An interesting parable is that of the king who rewarded his 
warriors in various ways, at last giving to the most deserving 
his crown jewel So Buddha rewards those who struggle for 
him, keeping the gift of omniscience to the last ® 

Buddha’s disciples are said to have gained his 
forgiveness by quoting to Mm the parables which 
he himself had taught.® 

Some have traced the souice of Christ’s parabolic teaching 
to the Buddhist use of parables,'’ biit, in viewoi the face that 
parables might arise anj where and already existed on Je '..sh 
soil, while the alleged resemblances, even in t-ie ca«e of the 
Parable of the Sower, are never too close, this is iinlikelj. 


Taoist teachers also made use of parables or 
parabolic stones. Kwan"-tze represents the opposi- 
tion between Taoism ana knowledge by the story 
of the rulers of the southern and northern oceans 
who wished to reward the luler of chaos by equip- 
ping him Avitli an equal number of orifices to those 
of man, since he possessed but one. The result 
was his death and passing away. So the nameless 
simplicity of the Tao passes away before know- 
ledge. Other instances are found here and there 
in Taoist writings.^ Confucius also used parables, 
and is said to have illustrated the idea that where 
the will is not di veiled from its object the spirit is 
concentrated by the story of a hunchback catching 
cicadas by means of intense application.® 

Several parables occur iu the Qm’an, where it is 
said that ‘ God strikes out parables for men that 
haply they may be mindful.’ Some of these, 
however, are more of the nature of similes. 
Somewhat nearer the true parable, though in an 
inverted sense, is the teaching that those who 
expend wealth in God’s way are like a grain which 
produces seven ears, in each of which are a hundred 


1 Saddharma Pun(}arlka, v. 44. 

2 Questions of King Milinda, iv, 7 ff. 

3J6ii. 1. 9. iii, 4. If. 

5 Saddharma Paij-dai^ika, xiii. 44. ^Milinda, iv. 4. 40. 

7 E. Havet, Le Chridianimie et se$ origmes, 4 vols , Paris, 
1S72-84, IV. 53 f., E Seydel, Bas Mangelium von Jesu in 
semen Verhaltnissen zu Buddha-Sage und Bvddha-Lehre, 


Leipzig, 1882, p. 223 ff. 
s 5'Rj^xxxix. [1891] 30. 

10 Qur’aa, xiv. 30, 46 ; of. xiii. 15, 


Zb. xh [1891] 14. 
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grains. Those who expend it, craving the good- 
will of God because of their generosity, are like a 
hill garden on which heavy showers fall so that it 
brings forth twofold. 

* If no shower falls, the dew doth, and God on what ye do 
doth look.’ 1 

See also the preceding art. and art. Fiction’. 

j- , , — _T^. —■) v= v-3ntioned in the article see 

\V A C. ) » P'ictions: thevi Migrations 

' , ' ' ,J. - I.'. ■ irgh, 1887; G. A. vanden 

; ■' P V.' cA- 

nisse una me {jtLeicfinisse jesu^lL\3,t ' ‘ -t, I lex 

vol. [1910], s.-u, ‘Parable.’ J. A. ^l 'i Oc I Iau IL 

PARADISE.— See Blest, Abode of the. 

PARADOX, — Analysis of the connotation of 
this term brings us into contact with some of ^ the 
main conditions affecting human beliefs — ethical, 
religious, and scientific. A paradox is a statement 
or proposition winch on the face of it is (<nr) ‘appa- 
rently self-contradictory, or (6) apparently incredible 
or absurd, or at least marvellous, because contraxy 
to common sense in some wider or narrower sense, 
or (especially) because contrary to ‘generally 
received belief’ on the subject in question. In all 
these usages the implication is not necessarily 
that the ‘paradoxical’ proposition is true — ‘true 
though it sounds false’ (J. K. Seeley, Introd. to 
Political Science, London, 1896, p. 3) — but that the 
proposition is not necessarily false because of its 
‘ paradoxical ’ character. Many times in the his- 
tory of human thought a bold and happy paradox 
has been able to overthrow an old and accredited 
but erroneous belief, and in the couise of time has 
become a universally accepted truth — ‘ sometime a 
paradox, but now the time gives it proof’ {Hamlet, 
III. i. 115). In this sense Hobbes defined a paradox 
as ‘ an opinion not yet generally received.’^ 

As a rhetorical figure, a paradox is a device for 
illuminating as with a sudden flash a neglected 
aspect of the subject or for clinching an argument 
with a memorable phrase. Some of the most in- 
structive examples in literature occur in the NT 
it is sufficient to refer to Mt 5^^ 10**® 18^ Jn 122^*, 

2 Co 6^‘ On the other hand, ethical and spiritual 
principles may become paradoxes of perpetual fresh- 
ness because, while admitted as theoretically or 
ideally valid, they are never acted upon. 

(a) A paradox, as a*j apparent may haA'e 

almoBu any (lc- 2 ;rce of sij^nincance and ’.,'d . , woni a mere state- 
ment of antithetical or conflicting* ouabtiea conjoined m the 
same in^jranoe up to a starement invoh ing* one or more of ihe 
ultimate ‘ antinomies ’ of human thougnt. At ilie former extreme 
stands siioli a merely sagg:estive statement as that of Leslie 
Stephen, ‘ While no man sets a higher \ alue on truthfulness . . . 
than John-Ti. rn T'-an coaM rare 1*-- for rro of 

speculative li it'i of rJnnh^h Tir—'hz ‘i, ‘ i ' 

Century'^, Lo don, Ift"” i . or th.ii o* J " M > 1. iw . 

scions abil'ij lo do w .none J'app'-iO". s >r- r^’o w_-i pre-p'Ot 
of realising ■* ich hai'p rirs- a- is ai’liTiaUe’ {Uidi’ai 
London, 1S95, p. 23). At the other extreme we find that in 
certain ultimate problems we may have an apparent logical 
contradiction between two accepted principles or between con- 
clusions drawn rightly from premisses which have equal claim 
to objective validity * The solution of such an antinomy, if 
solution is possible, consists m the discovery of a still more fun- 
damental principle embracing and harmonizing the truths 
involved in the original antithetical propositions, w'hich thei e- 
fore are shovm to have been one-sided and partial statements 
(cf. art Mean). The solution of the Kantian antinomies consists 
in showing that they are due to the tendency to view as abso- 
lutely true of things-in-themselves prmciples which apply only 
to phenomena 5 

( 0 ) By ‘generally received belief ’ we mean the body of belief 
on a given sub j'ect held in a particular country or a particular 
age, or even by most men, always and everywhere. A. de 
Morgan(A Budget of Paradoxes, 1872, p. 4 ff.) observes 

1 Qur’an, ii. 263 ff. 

^Liberty, Necessity, and Chance {English Works, ed. ^Y, 
Molesw'orth London, 1839-45, v. 804). 

3 Of. BCG ii 319, art ‘ Paradox.’ 

4 Cf. J. M. Baldwin, BPhP^, art. * Antinomy.* 

3Cf. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, ‘Transcendental Dia- 
lectic,* bk li. ch. 2 ; E. Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
Glasgow, 1889, ii. 40 ff. ^ ^ ’ 


that in every age of the world there has been an established 
— X. , . v- -nd dissentient 

1 1 ‘ '1 • - - ! - - ' - - ■ . , fallen slowly 

auugrad . ■ * c “ i ■- r "‘’'■ence 

of some <■ • .* i - I _■ 1 I ‘ “ ■ the 

many. 1 - i ' ' uc”, 

London, ' ■ p » ' >fan 

opinion being ‘"generally received’ implies a pre-occupation of 
X.. - - 1 - - 1 - —-ist hold good until sutRcient reason is 

- . > this extent there is a pi esumption against 

' ’ . ' , ' ’The burden of proof lies with him who 

mamtams it ; an unsupported paradox can claim no attention 
* If a paradox is false, it should be censured on that ground, 

not for being new ; if true, it is ‘■’'c ' 

truth not generally admitted ’(i& .■ ‘1 - ■ 

IS partly the histoiyrf p'urirxei: bir-i ’ irg commonplaces — e q., 
the motion of ■'.'.f raids 'be pc-s r* (ff tb'* 
pressure of the atmosphere (as against the ». _■ 
abhors a vacuum ’), the circulation of the blood, the facts ot hyp- 
[ notism, the electrical pbcnr-n‘''na jri "'1 ' ’ - G' ’ 

TTC't'l nj.. - 1 ■ I ‘ 

. ■ . o:i ( . 1. i» — 1 ■ . c I ' . . -1 . .. 

unknown phenom( ‘ . r. — *• cii 

might have been ■ ■ he 

constituent gases ( > ■ i ■ . ■ t v • . , ■ is 

needed in decidin ' ' • to 

■ 1 ’’ \ ‘ ive men 'parauoxes winch, 

, >1 • J ■ ■ .^prevalent opinions, or even 

\ ‘ --i truths more or less import- 
ant. But we have also paradoxical opinions, false or at least 
doubtful, imagined ' 'im; i .v- <, a'-- iio’ 1 -s 'o- ■: *.)!' '] '”* ■ 
selves from the res O' >».’i .!irn v'l*' \ il". »i ’ < i 

spirit of contradiction. Many the ’ put forwaid 

in the hKJtory of mathematics p.ii*' i-"! i.* pi. d and discussed 
by de Moig.an {op. cit), are of ilie ki'-d 

Philosophers have for long disowned the author- 
ity of popular beliefs, even when wearing the im- 
posing name of common sense. The significance 
of Plato’s allegory of the cave^ has a perpetual 
relevance from the point of view of speculative 
reason ; the ideals which seem, at the best, unreal 
are the fundamental realities ; and the ‘ hard facts,’ 
when nothing else is seen, are of the nature of illu- 
sion. The source of the paradoxical chaiacter 
which speculative philosophy presents has its 
origin, in part, in the opposition between unity 
and multiplicity. Reason aspires to unity, and 
seeks to unify the obvious multiplicity and variety 
of the facts of experience, which none the less 
persist in their mutual difleiences and oppositions. 
The satisfaction of this speculative impulse requires 
more than analysis of the given facts ; it requires 
their co-ordination under a type of higher unity 
given by pure reason. Involved in this is another 
! source of paradox both in philosophical and in 
religious thought. For finite thinkers the inter- 
pretation of experience, and its rational unification, 
lead in certain cases to antinomies {see above) due 
to the conflict of partial truths whose reconciling 
principle is not yet discerned. Those who embrace 
both sides of the apparent contradiction are some- 
times nearer the whole truth than those who 
sacrifice comprehensiveness to a one-sided consis- 
tency. 

Truth may he — ^perhaps even in the end must be 
— ^paradoxical t but not every paradox is true. A 
healthy intellect may welcome and defend a para- 
dox, not because it is contrary to current opinion, 
but because in spite of that it reveals an aspect 
of truth. 

Literature. — S ee references gis^en m the course of the article. 

S. H. Mellone. 

PARAGUAY. — The Indians of Paraguay are of 
heterogeneous stock, by far the most important ele- 
ment being the Guarani tribes of the Tupi-Guarani 
family. Most of these tribes have long been nom- 
inally Christianized, and it- is only by research 
into the customs of the more remote peoples of 
the Chaco region, such as the Lengua, that any 
information can be gleaned regarding aboriginal 
religion. An important addition to our knowledge 
of the customs of the Indian tribes in times past is 
Dobrizhoffer’s Account of the Ahipones, which was 
written in Latiil in 1784 and translated into English 
by a daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge in 1822. 

1 Rep. 515-517. 
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Since then contributions regarding native religion 
have been scanty. 

1. Cosmogony. ■— The Guarani anciently held 

that in the beginning all nations were separately 
created ‘just as they are now’ and distributed m 
their present territories. When all other peoples 
had been formed, it occurred to the creator to 
make a Guarani man and woman, and, as he had 
alieady given away all the earth to the other , 
nations, he ordered the carcara bird to tell them 
that for his part he was sorry that he had no more 
land to distribute, and commanded that the Guar- 
ani should always wander through the territory of 
other nations, killing all adult men, and adopting 
the women and children to augment their number. 
The Lengua of the Chaco believe that the creator 
is symbolized by a beetle which first made the 
material universe and then sent out from its hole 
in the earth a race of powerful supernatural beings 
who for a time ruled the universe. Afterwards he 
formed man and woman, who were sent into the 
world joined together like the Siamese twins. 
These were persecuted by their powerful predeces- 
sors, and appealed to the creative beetle to free 
them from their tyranny. He separated them 
and gave them power to propagate their species so 
that they might become numerous enough to with- 
stand their enemies. Th'' beings 

shortly afterwards became ■ i < u-.'i consti- 

tute the lace of spirits which torments manldnd. 
After granting the request of the first progenitors 
of the race, the creative insect withdrew and left 
them to their own devices. It is remaikable that 
the Lengua Indians (who are cognate with the 
Guarani) should regard the beetle as the creative 
agency, as did the LgyptirU' who employed it as 
the symbol of Ka, the < :cnu\ o god. The fact that 
this insect dwells in the earth and throws up ex- 
coriations of soil may account for the Paraguayan 
myth. The Lengua draw figures of the beetle on 
their gourds, as well as those of the JcihjiJchama, 
or evil agencies, of whom they live in constant 
fear. 

2. The hereafter, — The Lengua Indians regard 
the soul as immortal. To them the hereafter 
{ptschischi) is merely a shadowy extension of this 
life — a continuation of the pre&ent in a disembodied 
condition, which they consider will be dull and 
featuieless But they also believe that physical 
pain as well as physical pleasure will be absent from 
it. The shade of the departed {a^hangaJc) closely 
resembles the man while alive. The clan and 
tribal life continue after death. On awaking to 
post-mortem conditions, the soul is dumbfounded, 
and for a month or so wanders about its village, 
until the funeral feast is held, after which it passes 
to the realms of the dead. As among other 
savages, the personal belongings and even the 
animals of the deceased are destroyed at his death, 
in order that they may prove useful to him in the 
after life. Certain of the Lengua Indians — and 
those the more intelligent — believe that the souls 
of the departed pass over in a north-westerly direc- 
tion to what they term Hhe cities of the dead.’ 
Those cities are described as of large size with 
biick-bnill Ikui-C" and regular streets. W. Bar- 
biooke Grubb thinks that this points to an ancient 
Peruvian Incan connexion. Other Indians seem 
to hold the view that the dead inhabit a subter- 
ranean country — a view usually associated with or 
evolved from ideas connected with the custom of 
interment. 

3. The kilyikhama. — There are various classes 
of hilyikUama., or evil spirits. There is a white 
Icilyikkama who is supposed to be seen sailing over 
the waters of the river Chaco, and who is, perhaps, 
the most malignant of all. To protect themselves 
against him, the Indians wear a special head-dress 


made of the feathers of a rare bird. A thieving 
spirit is regarded with some contempt. Hunting 
and agricultural kilyikhamas naturally exist and 
must be placated. Perhaps the most terrific form 
IS that met with in forests, of a gigantic height 
and ghastly leanness, and with eyeballs flaming 
like firebrands. To meet him is supposed to 
herald instsint death. The great desire of a kilyi- 
khama, according to the natives, is to obtain posses- 
sion of a human body into which he can materialize. 
For a further account of Guarani beliefs see art. 
Brazil. 

Liter aturb.—M Dobnzhoffer, Acc ‘ 

Equestrian People of Paraguay, tr. " ■ 1 

London, 1822, W. B. G — ^ ^ •. , 

guayan Chaco, do 1904 1 . C ^ , 1 

Land, do 1913. LEWIS SPENCE. 

PARASITISM. — When an organism lives in 
or on another of a difterent Icind, derives its sub- 
sistence from the living mate/ial, digested food, 
secretions, or other products of its host, is inex- 
tricably bound up with its host or hosts in the 
continuance of its life, and is rather injurious than 
beneficial in its influence, we call it a paiasite. 
Parasitism is a relation of dependence — always 
nutritive, often more — between the parasite and 
the host, but the inter-relation takes so many 
forms that absolutely precise definition is impos- 
sible, and it is not easy to separate off parasitism 
from other vital associations. A living creatuie 
habitually growing on a plant is called an epiphyte ; 
it IS not a parasite unless it gets its food in wnole 
or in part from its bearer, as doddei and mistletoe 
do. A living cieature growing on an animal is 
called epizoic, like a barnacle on a whale ; it is not 
a paiasite unless it gets its food in whole or in part 
from its bearer, as is the case with many ‘fish- 
lice’ that are borne about by fishes. Symbiosis is 
; a mutually beneficial internal partneiship between 
two organisms of diflerent kinds, such as is illus- 
trated by the unicellular Algse which live withm 
Radiolarians, some polyps, and a few worms. 
Commensalism is a mutually beneficial external 
partnership between two organisms of different 
kinds, such as is illustrated hy some hennit-crabs 
which are always accompanied by sea-anemones 
As parasites are occasionally of some use to their 
hosts, the difficulty of ligidly sepaiaring parasitism 
from symbiosis and commeusalism is obvious The 
unborn mammalian offspimg within the womb of 
liie mother is sometimes spoken of as though it 
were a parasite, but this is an nnfoitunate usage 
Apaitfioin the fact that the concept of paia-itism 
is dealer when it is not ajipliecl to creatures of 
the same flesh and blood, it is the noimal function 
of the mother to nourish and foster her unborn off- 
spring ; she is adapted to it as no host ever is to 
its paiasite ; and, though the offspring is often a 
severe drain on the mother, tlieie is good reason 
to believe that the benefit is not altogether one- 
sided. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter into 
a general discussion of parasitism, but rather to 
suggest how it may be seen in its proper ^rspec- 
tive in our outlook on animate nature. First of 
all, however, a number of general facts must be 
briefly stated. 

(1) Most animals and most of the higher plants 
have their parasites, hut some types, such as 
omnivorous animals, are much moie abundantly 
parasitized than others. The dog has over forty 
parasites, and both man and the pig have more. 
One of the European oaks harbours no fewer than 
ninety-nine different kinds of gall-flies. In many 
cases the association of parasite and host is very 
spepific, that is to say, many a parasite is knoAvn 
to occur in only one definite kind of host, and 
many hosts are unsusceptible to parasites not very 
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different from those which they harbour. There 
are, however, some veiy cosmopolitan parasites 
that occur in many hosts. 

(2) While the number of different kinds of para- 
sites is enormous, there are evidently some types 
of organization which are not compatible with a 
parasitic mode of life. Thus among backboned 
animals the only parasites are the hags (Myxinoids), 
and they are not thoroughgoing. There are very 
few parasitic Molluscs or Coelenterates, and^ there 
are no parasitic Echinoderms. Similarly, in the 
vegetable kingdom the great majority of parasites 
are members of the class of Fungi and relatively 
few are flowering plants. 

(3) There are many grades of parasites, from 
superficial ectoparasites, which often retain great 
activity, to intimate endoparasites, which some- 
times become almost part of their host. There are 
partial parasites, which retain independence dur- 
ing a portion of theii' life, and total parasites, 
which pass from host to host and are never 
free. 

(4) Corresponding to the degree of the parasitism 
IS the degeneration of the parasite, which is some- 
times witnessed in the mdividual lifetime — e.^., in 
many crustaceans where the young stages are free- 
living — and is some times inferred by comparing the 
parasite with related types. The retrogression 
affects especially the nervous, sensory, muscular, 
and alimentary systems. The reproductive system 
is often highly developed, and the multiplication 
very prolific, which may be associated with the 
fact that the parasite is often living without much 
exertion, with abundance of stimulating food at 
ics disposal, and also with the fact that the chances 
of death are often enoimous. The life-histories 
are frequently intricate and full of risks, and those 
types which varied in the direction of prolific re- 
production have survived. In a number of cases, 
such as the liver-fluke and some tapeworms, theie 
is self-fertilization, or autogamy, which is of very 
rare occurrence among animals. 

(5' Thoroughgoing paia^^ites are often very effec- 
tively adppred'to the conditions of their life. 
Thus a tajjeworm in the intestine of its host ab- 
sorbs food by the whole surface of its body ,* it has 
muscular adhesive suckers ff'cl -■■■■ .ic r.ti ■ v' 
hooks ; it can thrive with ;• u* •• .■ (•!' (-Nyg- n ; 

it has a mysteiious ^anti-body ’ which preserves it 
from being digested by its host ; and it is exceed- 
ingly prolific. 

(6) The effect of the parasite on the host is of 
course very varied. It may be quite trivial or even 
slightly beneficial j it mlly mean the disablement 
and death of the host. Some parasitic worms give 
off’ toxic substances and some give rise to serious 
disturbance by straying from their usual habitat — 
by getting into the vermiform appendix. Of 
an unusual t>ype is the life-history of the sturdy- 
worm of the sheep, which develops in the brain 
and spinal cord; and still more remarkable are 
those parasitic crustaceans, such as Saeculina, 
which infest crabs and destroy the reproductive 
organs. The constitution of the castrated male 
crab is profoundly changed towards the female 
type, a small ovary may develop, the shape of the 
abdomen approximates to that of the female, and 
the protruding parasite is actually guarded by its 
bearer as if it were a bunch of eggs. In general it 
may he said that, unless the host be weakly and 
the parasites become very numerous, the effect of 
the parasite upon the host is relatively unimpor- 
tant, partly because of the defensive adaptability 
of the living organism, and partly because very 
aggressive parasites have probably eliminated 
themselves from time to time by killing their 
hosts, which it is not the'parasites^ interest to do. 
Occasionally there are striking structural reactions 


of the host in response to the stimulus of the para- 
sites. Thus galls grow round about many parasites 
and sometimes restrict their injuriousness, and 
some kinds of pearls of fine quality are deposited 
in various bivalve molluscs around the larvae of 
parasitic flukes and tapeworms. 

(7) We are inclined to place by themselves cases 
like virulent bacteria [e.g.^ the plague bacillus) 
and virulent Protozoa (e.p., the trypanosome of 
sleeping-sickness), which are rapidly fatal when 
transferred to a new kind of host, such as man, 
which has no constitutional defences against them. 
These microbes are not in any special way adapted 
to parasitic life ; they might as well be called pre- 
datory, Similarly, it does not seem to us that 
parasitism is well illustrated by cases like that of 
the ichneumon-larvse which destroy so many cater- 
pillars. The larvae develop from eggs which the 
mother ichneumon-fly has laid in the caterpillar ; 
they feed on the tissues of the caterpillar and 
pass into a new phase of life after they have killed 
their host. It does not seem to matter much 
whether a caterpillar is devoured from the inside or 
from the outside, and the ichneumon-larvae are as 
much beasts of prey as parasites. In any case, 
such instances illustrate the difficulty already re- 
ferred to of defining off’ parasitism in a hard and 
fast way from some of the other vital inter-organ- 
ismal associations. Massart and Yandervelde, in 
their essay on Parasitism, Organic and Social, 
have distinguished nutritive, exploitary or pre- 
datory, and mimetic parasitism, and this exceed- 
ingly wude conception of the inter-relation has 
enabled them to suggest a series of very interest- 
ing parallels between parasitism in the realm of 
organisms and in human society. The ideal is 
plainly the replacement of parasitism by sym- 
biosis. 

The number of parasites is legion, and parasitism, ^ 
though not usually obtrusive, is a common fact of ^ 
life. To many minds it seems an ugly blot on the 
fine script of nature, and its repulsiveness must be 
considered. To begin with, we must see parasit- 
ism in its most geueial setting. 

{a) In many cases, probably, it is initiated as 
one of the responses which living creatures make 
to environing limitations and difficulties. Indi- 
vidual organisms hard beset may try to survive 
within a larger organism which has swallowed 
them, or may discover in their searchings what is 
to them simply a new world — ^inside or upon the 
surface of another organism. When a parasitic 
relationship has been thoroughly established, it is 
no longer part of the struggle for existence, but 
the endeavours which led to its being initiated 
and perfected were ; and, though the parasitism 
may be spoken of as an evasion of the struggle for 
existence, it cannot be separated off from any 
other condition of safety and abundance which 
organisms may secure. 

{h) We have already referred to the difficulty of 
drawing a dividing line between some parasites 
and some symbions, and parasitism must be looked 
upon as an expression of the wide-spread tendency 
in animate nature to establish inter-relations 
between oiganisms, to link lives together, to weave 
a web of life. It may sometimes be repulsive, but 
it is to be seen as part of a complex systematization 
or correlation that has been evolved in the course 
of ages and is of great importance in the process of 
natural selection. 

(c) A third general fact is that paiasites often 
play a part as eliminative agents, and may work 
towards conservation as well as wastefully. When 
a parasite enters or attacks a new kind of host — 
neither being in any way accustomed to the other 
—one of three things may happen : the parasite 
may die, being, for instance, digested, as often 
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happens with small nematode worms which are 
swallowed by man in carelessly prepared or 
imperfectly cooked food ; or the host may die, 
having no adaptive resistance to the intruder, 
as is very likely to happen when man is infected 
by the trypanosome of sleeping-sickness and is 
out of reach of medical aid; or the parasite and 
the host may establish a viable inter-relation. 
On the one hand, there is often wasteful elimina- 
tion of newcomers who come within the range 
of a parasite which does not do much harm to its 
wonted hosts, as when horses and cattle enter the 
tsetse fly belt in Africa and are killed off by the 
disease called ‘nagana,’ or when an old population 
of men or animals has introduced into its midst a 
parasite to which they are physiologically non- 
resistant : witness the dire eflects of the introduc- 
tion of some microbic diseases, such as syphilis, 
among uncivilized peoples. On the other hand, 
parasites exert another kind of eliminating influ- 
ence which is apt to be overlooked, namely that 
they often kill off weakly individuals among their 
wonted hosts. It must be clearly understood that 
in an enormous number of cases the parasites do 
not greatly prejudice their hosts — a modus mvendi 
has been established. The thousands of nematode 
worms in the food-canal of many a healthy grouse 
seem to be unimportant. But, if the host be of a 
weakly constitution or enfeebled by lack of food, 
the parasites hitherto trivial may get the upper 
hand and bring about the death of the host. In 
some cases, we^ submit, this sifting will tend 
to conserve racial health. Thus grouse- disease 
may be the nemesis of an antecedent toleration 
of weakly birds. Similarly it should be noticed 
that an exaggerated parasitic infestation not in- 
frequently occurring on or in organisms of which 
man has taken charge may be due to the removal 
of the cultivated plants or domesticated animals 
^ from localities where their parasites find some 
natural check, or may be the result of over- 
feeding, over-crowding, and the like. Thus, to 
give one example, a scale insect of trees may be 
rare in natural conditions and very common 
under cultivation, the close setting of the trees 
favouring its increase. But this is man’s affair, 
not nature’s. 

Certain less important considerations may be 
briefly stated. 

((f) Some parasites are in part beneficial, and 
approximate to symbions. Thus there are beauti- 
ful infusorians in the stomach of herbivores like 
horse and cow, which seem to help in the breaking 
down of the food. Many externsbl parasites assist 
in keeping the surface or the body clean. 

(e) In not a few cases— among crustaceans — 
the parasitism is connected with the continuance of 
the race, for it is confined to the mother-animals, 
the males and young females being free-living. 

(/} While many parasites exhibit degeneration 
and simply lie or float in the food afforded by the 
host, there are many others, such as trypanosomes 
in the blood, which live an exceedingly active life, 
exerting themselves as much as many a free-living 
creature. Moreover, the frequently passive adult 
stage may be prece(led by a very energetic free- 
living juvenile stage. 

{0 The moral and aesthetic repulsion to a para- 
sitic mode of life is in part justified by the fact 
that the parasite may cease to do anything for 
itself, may become a passively absorbent mass of 
tissue, may lose by degeneration all that makes 
life worth living (nervous, sensory, and muscular 
functions), and may become positively ugly. But 
it should be remembered that there is reason to be 
repelled by the extremes in other modes of life — 
e.g.i by animals which kill much more than they 
can eat ; that parasites are not always sluggish or 


degenerate; and that their host is not to them 
what it is to us, but must often be simply a vast 
moving territory which admits of convenient 
exploitation. 

Literature. — J. Massart and E. Vandervelde, Parasitism, 
Organic and Social, Eng. tr., London, 1895 ; P. J. van 
Beneden, Animal Parasites and Messmates^, Eng-, tr , do 
1876; R, Leuckart, Paiasites of Man, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1886 ; M Braun, Animal Parasites of Man, Eng. tr , London, 
1906 ; M. Braun and M Luhe, Handbook of Practical Para- 
sitology, Eng tr , do. 1910 ; E Eni’^nt, Precis de parasi- 
tologie, Pans, 1910 ; J. Arthur Thoir-to \ Wonder of Life, 
Loudon, 1814. J. AETHUE THOMSON. 

pArasnAth . — Parasnath is the name of a 
hill and sacred place of Jam pflgrimnge «i’.tuated 
in the Hazaribagh District of Clun.’i in the 

province of Bihar and Orissa ; lat. 23° 58' N. ; 
long. 86° 8' E. The mountain consists of a central 
narrow ridge, with many rocky pork^ in 

shape, but assuming the general ■ ■ i- ‘ of a 

crescent, rising abruptly to the height of 4480 feet. 
It is one of the sacred places {tlrtha) of the Jains, 
known to them as Sameta Sikhaia, ‘conjoined 
peak,’ and ranking with their other sacred places, 
satrunjaya, Girnar, Chandrapuri, and Pawa. Here 
twenty of the Jinas are said to have attained nir- 
vana, It takes its name from Par^vanatha, the 
23rd tlrthakara, and was doubtless, according to 
the custom of the J ains, selected by them as one of 
their holy places on account of its isolated situation, 
which commended itself to the retiring habits of 
the sect, and the beauty of the scenery. 

When we ascend about three miles irorn Madhu- 
han, a sudden turn in the road brings the Jain 
temples into view. 

‘ Seen from this point, three tiers of temples rise one above 
the other, showing some fifteen shining white (iomes, each sur- 
piounted by bright biass pinnacles, and m the case of the 
Svetambara [the white-robed section] temples, by red and 
yellow flags. The whole forms a dazzling white mass of 
masonry, set ri- i*-;- of Parasnath daik m 
shadow ’ (Rislej , m • '.”'i u • t Bengal, xvi 219). 

There are three important temples, each consist- 
ing of an inner and an outer quadrangle, the outer 
built like a cloiteter with cells for pilgiiins and out- 
houses. Over the gate of the inner quadrangle is 
a musicians’ gallery, where flutes and diums are 
played at daybreak, 8 a,m., noon, and sunset. 
The rest of the inner enclosure is occupied by 
various shrines with foliated domes, containing 
images of the twthakaras. On the summit of these 
domes the Svetambara sect eiect a pole with a 
short cross-bar, surmounted by three brass knobs, 
and also fly a red or yellow nag to indicate that 
Parsvanatha is at home. No such symbol is used 
by the Digambara, or ‘ sky-clad,’ section. In recent 
times no European has been allowed to enter the 
temples ; but a visitor who examined them in 1827 
found the image of Parsvanatha to lepreacni the 
saint sitting naked in the attitude of meditation, 
his head shielded by the snake winch is his special 
emblem. The whole mountain is covered vith 
other shrines, which the pil^iim, at some ribk to 
life and limb, must visit. This rite is followed by 
adoration at the temple of Parsvanatha, and by 
the circuit {pradalmna) of the holy site, involving 
a journey of about 30 miles. 

Literature — H. H. Risley, in Statistical Account of Bengal, 
I..Qnv3on, 1877, xvi. 207 fl in Inch older authorities are quoted ; 
1 J D 'iHoo'&Qx, III malay an J out tin's, do 1801, p. r2fT. , 
Bradley-Birt, C7i(j£<x JVumJcrc, do 1903, p 137 ff.; /(?/ xix 409. 

W. Crooke. 

PARDON.— See Forgive?7ess. 

PARENTS.— See Children*, Abandonment, 
Old Age, Family. 

PARIAH.— -Pariah, properly Paraiyan, is the 
name of a low caste in S. India which has obtained 
some cjelebxily owing to its being considered typical 
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of the depressed castes in India. The mistaken 
use of the term ‘ Pariah ’ as being applicable to 
the whole body of the lowest castes, or even to 
out-castes, became generally known in Europe 
through P Sonnerat’s Voyage (Paris, 1782), G. T. F. 
Raynal’s Hist, des ^tahlissemem et du commerce des 
Eiiropiens dans les deux Indes (Geneva, 1780), and 
other French works of the last quarter of the 18th 
century. The natives of India never designate 
the low castes of other paits of the country as 
Pariahs, nor are the Paraiyans of thp present day 
in Madras regarded as the lowest of the low. They 
constitute the great agricultural labourer caste of 
the Tamil country, their number amounting to 
2,448,295, according to the last census (1911) ; and 
they are not lacking in natural intelligence, as is 
shown by the fact that most of the domestic 
servants of Europeans in the Madras Presidency 
are recruited from this caste. It is from their 
coming into contact with Europeans more habitu- 
ally than any similar caste that the name Pariah 
has been held to apply to low castes in general ; 
but there are several castes in the Tamil country 
lower than Paiiahs — e.g., the caste of shoemakers. 
Moreover, all traditions represent the Pariahs or 
Paraiyans as a caste which has come down in the 
world, and they have retained some old privileges. 
Thus the lower village offices are, in the majority 
of Madras villages, held by persons of the Paraiyan 
caste. At the annual festival of the goddess of 
the Black Town of Madras a Paraiyan is chosen 
to represent the bridegroom of the goddess. The 
Paraiyans seem to be of Dravidian oriffin, and 
their name is derived (according to R. Caldwell, 
A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Lan- 
guages’ ^ London, 1895) from the Tamil word^ami, 
drum,’ the Paraiyans being the class which 
furnishes the drummers, especially at festivals. 
Paraiyans bury their dead ; they do not burn them 
like most other Hindus. 

In the times of native rule in S. India the 
Pariahs used to be treated with great harshness. 
J. A. Dubois (in India from 1792 to 1823) ob- 
serves that the Pariahs ' are looked upon as slaves 
by other castes. . . , Hardly anwhere are they 
allowed to cultivate the soil for their own benefit, 
but are obliged to hire themselves out to the other 
castes, who in return for a minimum wage exact 
the hardest tasks from them. Furthermore, their 
masters may beat them at pleasure . . . They 
live in hopeless poverty, and the greater number 
lack sufficient means to procure even the coarsest 
clothing. They go about almost naked, or at best 
clothed in the most hideous rags. . . . The con- 
tempt and aversion with which the other castes — 
and particularly the Brahmins — ^regard these un- 
fortunate people are carried to such an excess that 
in many places ihoir prc'^ence, or even their foot- 
pi ints, aie con-^ideied sufficient to defile the whole 
neighbourhood. They are forbidden to cross a 
street in which Brahmins are living. . . . one 
who has been touched, whether inadvertently or 
purposely, by a Pariah is defiled by that single 
act, and may hold no communication with any 
person whatsoever until he has been purified by 
bathing. ... It would be contamination to eat 
with any members of this class ; to touch food 
prepared by them, or even to drink water which 
they have drawm ; to use an earthen vessel wffiich 
they have held in their hands ; to set foot inside 
one of their houses, or to allow them to enter 
houses other than their own’ {Hindu Manners, 
Ciistoins, and Ceremonies^, pp. 49-51). Though 
the use of the name Pariah is confined to the Tainil 
country in S. India, the depressed castes whose touch 
causes pollution are, no doubt, a higlily character- 
istic feature of the caste system all over India. 
Thus in Kashmir the Meghs, Dorns, and other low 


castes are still compelled as of old to reside out of 
the village. They have wells of their own, and must 
make a sign when they happen to meet Hindus of 
high caste, or entirely shun their presence. In the 
N.W. Provinces a number of castes, such as the 
Dhobi, or washerman caste, the Rangrez, or dyer 
caste, and the Raysaz, or painter caste, are con- 
sidered untouchable — i.e., if a member of one of 
the castes included in this group touches a man of 
high caste, the latter is bound/ to wash himself. 
The depressed races of Gujarat used to wear a 
horn as their distinguishing mark. In the ancient 
caste system of Manu the most degraded out- castes 
were men called Chandalas. They were not 
allowed to live in villages and towns or to have 
any fixed abode. They could possess no other 
wealth than dogs and donkeys, the two most de- 
spicable animals, and had to eat their food from 
broken dishes, and to wear the garments of the 
dead. Their transactions had to be among them- 
selves only, and their marriages with their equals. 
The execution of criminals was assigned to them 
as their special function, and they were to be dis- 
tingTiished by marks at the king’s command, 
such as branding on the forehead, so as to be 
recognizable from a distance. At the present day 
the name Chandal is throughout India used only 
in abuse, and is* not acknowledged by any caste as 
its peculiar desi^ation. There exists, however, 
in Eastern Bengal a non-Aryan caste, engaged for 
the most part in boating and cultivation, who are 
generally called Chandals. At village festivals 
the Chandal is obliged to put off his aboes before 
he sits down in the assembly, and the ordinary 
^ washermen and barbers decline to serve him. 
The oudras, the serfs of Indian antiquity, were 
also a depressed race, of alien origin probably, and 
are still excluded from the privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread of the higher castes ; but they were 
at least allowed to enter the outer circles of the r 
Aryan system, and include many highly^respectable 
castes nowadays. 

Literatueb. — H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson^Jobson, 
ed. W. Orooke, London, 1903, Census of India, 1911, Madras 
Por.AW-^ w w Provinces Eeport, and General Report , J A. 
r>« , f Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, tr. H. K. 

^ 19^6, H. H. RisI^, The Tnbes and 

' . /, ' .• J ' o - Calcutta, 1891 ; The Laws of Manu, 

’r 0 H ! ’ • '''I'. . [1886]. J. JoLLY. 

PAROUSIA.—Parousiais the transliteration of 
a Greek noun {irapovala) which has become a techni- 
cal term in Chiistian eschatology {EBB v. 383®*) 
for the second coming or the return of Jesus 
Christ, The Greek word meant both ‘ arrival ’ and 
‘presence,’ and in the papyri it denotes especially 
the visit of an official or a monarch.^ In neither 
sense does it occur in the Greek Bible as a religious 
term ; even the later J ewish writings hardly ever 
use it of God or of Messiah, pi’eferring iTna-KoT'n 
when they had occasion to speak of the Second 
Coining for judgment. The primitive Christians 
avoided ^TnaKOTT'ti.^ It occurs as a later variant in 
the eschatological text of 1 P 5® (the allusion in 
1 P 2^2 is probably not eschatological), but rrapovda 
was the favourite term for the reappearance of 
Christ at the end. Paul uses it once (2 Th 2^) 
even of the appearance of Christ’s supernatural 
rival — so fixed had the eschatological sense of the 
word become (cf. the epistle of' the churches of 
Lyons and Vienne [Eus. HE v. 1. 5]). Yet it is 
absent from the pages of the most eschatological 
book in the NT, the Apocalypse of John, and it 

1 Of. G. Milligan, St. Paul* a Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
London, 1908, pp. 145-148. 

2 As a rule. There were exceptions, however ; Polykrates 
(Eus. EE V. 24), e g., writes that Melito of Sardis lies ‘ waiting 
for the Visitation from heaven ’ (tyjv airh rtov oipavtoy emcrKomju), 
possibly with a slight play on the term ktrLa-KOTrov. He has just 
used irapova-Ca in the same eschatological sense. 
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appears within the Gospels only in Matthew’s ver- 
sion of the small apocalypse (Mt 24®* ®^* where 

it denotes the final catastrophe at the return of the 
Son of Man. Paul’s employment of it (cf. EME 
y. 386) appears to have popularized it in the Christ- 
ian vocabulary, however. The term never 

fiouiished in this connexion (ef. Iren. i. 10 ; Acta 
Thomce^ 28) ; Trapovo-ia became more and more the 
technical religious word for the Second Coming. 

The eaily Christian use of the Second Coming 
differed from the Jewish in two respects • it was 
applied to Christ, not to God, ^ and it was ‘ second ’ 
as opposed to the ‘ first’ coming at the Incarnation, 
wheieas for Judaism the ‘ first’ coming meant the 
creation of the world. ^ On the lips of the Greek- 
speaking Christians in the primitive Church 
Trapova-la was almost exclusively applied to the 
return of Christ in glory, in order to complete the 
Messianic work and usher in the Final Judgment. 
But by the time of Ignatius (cf. Phil. 9) it was 
being used of the first coming ® of the Lord at the 
Incarnation (cf. Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 5, etc.), and 
half a century later Justin Martyr explicitly men- 
tions the two Par ousias, in the past and in the future 
{Dial. 14, 40, 49, Apol. i. 52, etc.). The moie 
general sense of irapova-La, as equivalent to the 
presence of God in life, was not forgotten, how- 
ever, and the twofold sense of the term from this 
point of view may be illustrated from the 2nd 
(3rd ’) cent. Ejoistle to Diognetus (7) ; 

‘ He [Qodj will send him [Christ] m ]udg“nient, and who shall 
endure his presence [a reminiscence of Mai 32]? . . You see 

them [Christians] thrown to the wild beasts, that they may 
deny thc'r Lord, and yet not overcome Do you not see that 
the more of them are punished, as many others abound ? This 
does not look like human work , it is God’s power, proofs of His 
presence.’ 

Here the eschatological sense of irapovala is at once 
followed by the usage of the term as an e5[uivalent 
for the divine presence ; God’s presence is visibly 
.shown in the heroic endurance of the martyrs, and 
the end is to bring a judgment which is Christ’s 
Tapovcrla, or visitation. 

The latter conviction was enshrined in the creeds 
and confessions, but its influence on life varied. 
History shows how the relative position of the 
eschatological hope (cf. EPE v. 387 ff.), which 
either receded or assumed special prominence from 
time to time, helped to accentuate the present or 
the future aspect of the divine Parousia in the 
theology of the later Church. The influence of the 
Fourth Gospel, accelerated by the emphasis upon 
the real presence of Christ in the Euchaiist or in the 
heart of the individual believer, laid stress upon 
the conception of the Parousia as the immanent 
presence of the divine being ; both the sacra- 
mental and the mystical phases of doctrine, "which 
often combine, forwarded this tendency. On the 
other hand, from Montanism {q.v.) onwards (cf. 
EPE V. 317 ff.), throughout the history of the 
Church there has been a succession of more or less 
eccentric (cf. EPE i. 177% 781) outbursts of 

the eschatological belief in an imminent Parousia 
of Christ, which have generally fixed the end 
within their own generation,^ arguing as a rule 
from Biblical passages (see Eschatology, § 15), 
literally interpreted.® 

1 The unusual expression in 2 P 312 ( 7 ^^ irapova-tap rijs rod 
e.o? y ai'in,) IS an exception. 

2Cr h/i wxih 1 , where God says to Adam as he is i 

expelled from paradise : ‘ Earth thou art and into the earth 
w'hence I take thee thou shalt go, and I will not ruin thee, but 
send thee w*hence I took thee. Then I can again take thee at 
my second coming’ ^ 

3 Origen, in de Princip. iv. 6, uses ^ ’Ii7<ro0 errtSijjLtta. 

4 It used to be thought that medigeval Europe was shaken by 
terror at the approach of the year 1000 A.D., as though the end 
of the world were at hand. The so-called evidence for this idea 
has been completely disproved (cf. E.. Flint, The Philosophy of 
History, Edinburgh, 1893, i. 101). 

5 In The Ministry of Grace (London, 1901), p. 2, J. Words- 
worth declares that one of the delights offered by the study of 


An eloquent, daring expression of this faith will be found in 
George Gilfillan’s peroration to his Bards of the Bible (s Edin- 
burgh, 1852, p. 336 f.), where he declares that the mimediate 
advent of Christ, God’s Son, is the only hope for the preserva- 
tion of the Bible, God’s Word. ‘We are fast ^ - 

position of the Giecians on the plams of Tro: «; . . 

are pressing us hard on the field, or from the Ida of the ideal 
philosophy throwing out incessant volleys. There are discus- 
sions, distrust, disaffection among oui selves. Our standard 
still floats intact, but our standard-bearers are fainting. 
Meanwhile our Achilles is letired from us But just as when 
the Grecian distress deepened to its darkest, when Patroclus 
the “ forerunner ” had fallen, when men and gods had driven 
them to the very verge of the sea, Achilles knew his time was 
come, started up, sent before him his terrible voice, and his 
moie terrible eye, and turned straightway the tide of battle ; 
so do we expect that our increasing dangers and multiplying 
foes, that the thousand-fold might that seems rushing on us, is 
a token " d that oui Achilles shall “ no more 

besileni ^ ' lift his “bow, his thunder, his 

almighty arm”— “shall take unto him his great power and 
reign.’** 

The term naturally enters even into modern 
religious speculations which attempt to reconcile 
the Biblical language of the eschatological sections 
in the NT with the course of history and the 
present situation. These (cf. the literature quoted 
in BDP iii. 674-680 ; S. D. F. Salmond, The ChrisU 
tan Doctrine of Immortality^, Edinburgh, 1901, 
p. 244 f.) either define the Parousia as having 
occurred at Pentecost or the fail of Jerusalem or 
identify it not with any event in the past or the 
future, but with the general dispensation of the 
divine presence among men. 

Literature — In addition to the references in the article, 
the following studies may be noted : W. P. Lyon, in J. Kitto’s 
Cyclopaedia of Biblical Litei atw^ 1370,1 75-77; 
H T. Grierson, in ExpT yiix. Sr " , r. W. Worsley, 

The Apocalypse of Jesus, London, 1912, pp 142-157; J. Agar 
Beet, The Last Things, do. 1913 , J Davidson, The Second 
Coming, do. 1913, R W. B Moore, The Neatness of our 
Lord's Retut n, do 1913, G. E Hill, Apocalyptic Problems, 
do. 1916. James Moffatt. 

PARRICIDE.— See Crimes AND Punishments, 

PARSIISM IN JUDAISM. —The relation 
between Parsiism and Judaism has been the 
subject of investigation and acute controversy for 
at least fifty years. The date of compilation of 
the most important Avesta documents is more 
uncertain than that assumed by so-called higher 
ciiticMi lor the documents of the Bible. Much 
depends upon this aspect of dates ; for, if it can be 
shown, as is the conviction of the present winter, 
that the Jewish records are much older than the 
Avestan or Mazdsean documents, especially those 
containing similar practices and beliefs, then there 
can be no longer a question of Persian influence on 
the Judaism of the Bible, and that of the post- 
Bihlical period, till long after the final dispersion, 
could still he the object of investigation. On 
these points scholars are iiiO"!: shariny divided. 
Yet it is obvious that from tlie t-ime of Cyius down 
to Alexander, when the Achremenian king-, niled 
over Palestine, nothing positive is known of the 
existence of Zoroastrianism and its doctrines and 
practices. And, even if that form of Zoroastrianism 
had alieady been evolved which we find in the 
time of the Arsacids (PartMans), more is required 
than a mere exercise of suzerain distant pow er so 
to influence the faith of the people as to introduce 
new conceptions of life and death, a new eschato- 
logy, and even new laws of purity and defilement 
in daily life, especially when one nation possessed 
a sacred book and the others had none as yet- 
Such changes are the result of long, intimate 
intercourse between the followeis of different 
religions, during which sufficient appreciation has 
been gained of the merits of such doctrines as to 
allow the one religious body access to the inner 

Church History is ‘ delight in the vision which it opens to us of 
the second coining of the Lord, and of His reign m truth and 
peace.’ 
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sanctuary of the life of the other. Nothing of the 
kind has ha^ened in Palestine. No Persian 
followers of Zoroastrianism lived in compact 
masses in Palestine, nor is there any trace of 
intimate intercourse between the Jewish doctors 
and the Persian moheds. The reverse, however, 
has happened in Persia and Media. The whole 
ancient Babylonian empire was honeycombed with 
Jewish settlements. They spread from the 
northern frontier of Palestine to the northern 
frontier of India and possibly beyond, as far as 
China. They lived there for centuries together, 
before and during the Achsemenian period, down 
to the end of the Sasanian period and the Arab 
conquest — down to this very day. The possibilities 
are much greater, therefore, that Jewish influences 
which permeated the inhabitants of these countries 
should have contributed to the evolution of the 
new faith propounded by Zoroaster. It is errone- 
ous to imagine that the Jews did not develop an 
intense missionary activity among the nations 
with which they came into contact. The reverse 
is the case. They also lived in compact masses and 
preserved the knowledge of Hebrew^ and still more 
of the Aramaic tongue, down to the 10th cent, and 
later. The question of the date of the Avesta, 
however, has still to be settled. The legend of 
the burning by Alexander of the Zoroastrian 
sacred books stands in contrast with the fact that 
Alexander burned neither the sacred books of the 
Jews and Samaritans nor those of the Tyrians or 
the Egyptians. The collection and piecing together 
of the Old fragments in the time of the Ar’sacids 
mav refer to the literary collection of the Gdthds 
and the publication of the Avesta by the Magi, the 
priests and the exclusive exponents of the new 
faith. As Barmesteter has shown in his intro- 
duction to the Avesta {SBB iv.2 [1895] p. Miff.), 
undoubted traces of the Pentateuch in form and 
contents are to he seen in the Avesta, 

Not even after that period (i.e. from the middle 
of the 3rd cent, to the destruction of the Temple) 
has there been so intimate a convivium, or even a 
political unity, between the Palestinian and the 
Parthian kingdoms as to allow for intense influence 
of Zoroastrianism on the Jews of Palestine. The 
Jews weie separated even more than before fiom 
the kingdom across the Euphrates. They gravi- 
tated towards Egypt. The only country in which 
Jews were brought into close contact with Zoroas- 
trianism, in a geographical sense, was ancient 
Babylon with its teeming Jewish population ; but 
it would be a mistake to imagine that the Jews of 
Babylon exercised any appreciable influence upon 
the shaping of the Jewish beliefs and practices 
which had their centre in Palestine and found 
expression in the literature of the time. The 
affinities between the two, however, as well as the 
possible relation between Parsiism and the post- 
Biblical and Talmudic literature, would still be 
worth examining. 

The extent of the Aramaic influence is best seen 
in that extraordinary bilingual Pahlavi literature 
in which the text is written in Ai-amaic and read 
in Persian. No doubt those who wrote it first read 
it also in the language in which it was written, 
viz. Aramaic, but then it was read by the Persian 
Magi in the language of the Avesta. The pre- 
dominant influence, therefore, in Babylon was 
that of the Aramaic-speaking population, among 
them the Jews. 

Three periods have to be distin^isbed in which 
Parsiism might have influenced Judaism and vice 
versa, viz. Achamenian, Arsacid, and Sasanian, 
corre^onding roughly to the Biblical, post-Biblical, 
and Talmudic periods. In these, references wiU 
have to be made to the eschatoloj^, angelology, 
and demonology . Before entering upon this 


investigation, it is necessary to establish a fact of 
fundamental importance. The views and beliefs 
found scattered through the post-Biblical literature 
do not form any essential part of Judaism, nor 
have they any dogmatic value, except the mere 
vague mention of the existence of angels, immor- 
tality and resurrection, and punishment and guilt, 
as abstract theories only, without any detail or 
any concrete shape and form. These are Midrashim 
— ^legendary embellishments of no binding character. 
The descriptions, e.g., of a heavenly hierarchy or of 
the divisions of Gehinnom are left to individual 
believers, just like so many other eschatological 
legends found in the Rabbinical literature. J udaism 
as a faith lays no stress upon them. They are part 
of the religious folk-lore and no more. But even 
among this Midrashic matter we must seek for 
traces of Parsi theories which may have influenced 
the Judaism of Palestine in the first place. 

(1) Aehcemenian. — ^ As already remarked, the 
existence of the Parsi dualistic faith with its 
celestial hierarchy, its hell, the drujs and divs, and 
all the other ceremonial, lustral and sacriflcial 
details, worship of fire, etc., cannot be traced 
positively as far back as the Achsememan rule and 
the time of Cyrus and Darius. No trace of this 
teaching can be found explicitly in the books of 
the OT (the allusion in Is to God as creator of 
light and darkness cannot be strained to express a 
view polemical to Zoroastrian dualism; it rests 
purely on the beginning of Genesis). Nor have 
traces of immortality been found corresponding to 
those of Zoroastrianism. This belief in immor- 
tality in Judaism has not yet been sufficiently 
elucidated (see below). 

We can now follow up a systematic development 
of angelology and divine hierarchy in Ezk and 
especially in Dn 8^® 9^^ IQis-si 22 ^*, to which may 
be added 1 K 22^®, Is 6^^*, Ps 89® 103^®. None of these 
shows the slightest similarity to the Zoroastrian., 
hierarchy, to the Amesha Spentas (which are mere 
shadows), or even to the Fravashis— all probably 
ancient natural gods reduced to ghosts, whilst the 
angel in the Jewish literature is conceived as a 
concrete being. In the introduction to Job Satan 
differs fundamentally from the Zoroastrian Angra 
Mainyu with his hosts of drujs and his hell. The 
attempts made to find in Proverbs and the Psalter 
reflexes of Zoroastrian influence and the theory of 
creative ‘Wisdom’^ have been shown not to be 
well-founded. 

(2) Arsacid. — More important is the period of 
the Arsacids from c. 260 B.c. to A.D. 260, the period 
of the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha, as well 
as the NT writings. During this whole period of 
close on 500 years, except for a few years of 
Parthian domination, the Jews of Palestine had 
practically no communication with the Parthian 
kingdom and with the Zoroastrian fire-worshippers. 
Yet the Jewish literature contains a fully-developed 
angelology, demonology, and eschatology. There 
are, no doubt, various points of contact, especially 
in the last-named, with Parsiism, but a careful 
examination reveals the fact that the similarity is 
only in general principles and beliefs, and, if we 
descend to details, the differences are as numerous 
as they are profound. Tobit shows exactly how 
different the product is under Zoroastrian influence. 
This book was written in the Parthian kingdom, 
amon^ the ten tribes. Rhagse, the centre of that 
worship, is mentioned ; the danger which Tobit 
incurs when burying the dead is understood only 
when one remembers the Zoroastrian horror of 
burial. The angel Raphael acts like a Fravashi, 
but his name is a typological and symbolical Hebrew 
name. Thedemon whopossessesSarahisAslimedai, 

IT. K, Oheyne, in Semitic Studies in Memory of Dr. A. 
Kohut, p. lllff. 
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not Angra Mainyu, a simple diVy AgshmadaevaJ 
There is no fuither reference to any of these 
incidents in the other apocryphal and pseudepi- 

f raphical literature. The heavens through which 
noch, Moses, Baruch, and Isaiah pass as well as 
that of the heavenly halls, Hehaloth, differ in every 
detail from the Zoroastrian heaven, and not one of 
the Amesha Spentas or Fravashis is mentioned by 
name. All the names are pure Hebrew. 

The heavenly economy is built up on a different 
basis. It is the astrological, with the fundamental 
principle of seven — seven heavens, seven angels, 
seven planets. 

Herein lies the key to tbe explanation of the 
relation between Judaism and Parsiism, especially 
at the time when Babylonian beliefs and traditions 
were still all-powerful. The Babylonian system 
of mythology has, unfortunately, not been pre- 
served in the cuneiform literature as a definite 
system. Everything seems to be in a fluid state, 
and the true relation between the manifold divinities 
is rather vague and subject to local influences. 
Out of the mass of gods, however, a heavenly 
hierarchy could easily have become crystallized 
under the prevalent astrological influences. Some 
of the ancient minor gods could have been turned 
into no less vague Amesha Spentas to correspond 
to the more pronounced Jemsh angels. It is 
Judaism that works up the Babylonian material 
and makes it acceptable in a more concrete form to 
the founders and shapeis of Zoroastrianism also. 
This agrees with the tradition recorded in the 
Kabbinical writings (Jer Bosh Hashdndh, i. 4; 
Gen. Bahhdh, 48), that the names, not the principle, 
of the angels had been brought from Babylon and 
not from Persia. Even Metatron, who has been 
compared with Mithra, cannot be identified with 
the latter either ph’iolo«Tie<‘llY or functionally. 
There is no mhhv oc v. lo Mithra in the 

^position assigned to Metatron in Jewish mysticism, 
where he is the substitute for Enoch. The diicct 
mediator between God and man, he stands near 
the throne of God, and it is therefore likely that 
we have here a hybrid combination of the name' 
Mithra with a Greek work like fieradpbvos^ due to 
popular etymology ; in any case he is neither the 
counterpart of Mithra nor derived from him. 

grapha is still ^rther away from that of the 
Avesta. Satan is not like Angra Mainyu in any 
detail. There is no real dualism to be found — 
no conscious rebellious and antagonistic power 
opposed directly and independently to the other 
power, almost equal in strength, which will have 
to be broken at the end of days to ensure the final 
decisive victory of the good over the evil principle. 
This point must be retained, for it is the only 
really characteristic principle of Parsiism, although 
it is not at all improbable, as H. Gunkel,^ W. 
Bousset,® and otheis have showm, that it goes 
back to the ancient Babylonian dragon myth, 
'which, as such, and not in *the Zoroastrian form, 
reappears in some allusions in the OT, especially 
the diagon in Revelation. The dualistic concep- 
tion appears more pronounced in the Gnostic, and 
more definite still in the Manichrean doctrines. 

- But not a trace of it can be found in the ancient 
Jewish literature of the period under consideration. 
The Jewish demonology resembles the Babylonian 
more closely. The names of evil spirits are 
Shiddim and Lilith. There is no opposition to 
God, only the desire of hurting man because of his 
innate wickedness and because of sin. Satan is 
originally an angel 'who has fallen from heaven, 
1 If the form ‘ AshmedaP is the primitive form, then we have 
here a late form, just as it occurs in the Talmud, or this late 
form may be due to a late copyist- 
2 Israel und Babylonien^ Gottingen, 1903. 

3 Hel des Judentn,ms% Berlin, 1906. 


and the evil spirits are also angels who have 
followed their leader. Pride caused their dovmfall 
— a rash act of disobedience — and nowhere are 
they considered as in real opposition to God. In 
the NT teaching the power of Satan is broken by 
the Messiah. 

In the Jewish eschatology the fundamental 
principle is the immortality of the soul and then 
the economy of the world. Various references in 
the OT show that the belief in the life of the soul 
after its departure from this world was known 
from ancient times. The references to Sheol, 
however shadow^y they may be, suffice to ]move it. 
The researches of N. Soderblom ^ and E. Boklen ^ 
have shown how slight the similarity is between 
Parsiism and Judaism even in those points where 
the greatest affinity apparently exists. Except 
fox a few details, which may have been taken over 
directly by one from the other, in all important 
points there is profound divergence of view. The 
very nature of a hell inhabited by drujs — a cold, 
daiK abode without hope of salvation — differs in 
every detail from the Jewish pojpular conception of 
a hell filled with fire and brimstone ; and the 
divisions of hell, the names of the evil spirits, etc., 
have no similaiity. Here the present writer 
ventures to point not only to Babylonian beliefs, 
which seem to be the direct source for the Zoroas- 
trian hell in the Avestan writings, and to some 
extent for the old Jewish conceptions of Sheol, hub 
also to what has not hitherto been considered in 
that connexion, viz. the fully-developed Egyptian 
eschatology with its beliefs in life after death, 
gods (or spirits, or angels), the 
y.> ‘ the soul after death, and the final 

decision as to salvation and perdition. It was 
this fatal decision that every worshipper of Osins 
wished to escape, and this is the ultimate souice 
of so many ceiernonies and practices, and even 
reli^ous movements — the desire to avoid complete 
annihilation after death and to obtain guarantees 
in this life of everlasting salvation, the salvation 
after death from hell and destruction, from punish- 
ment and purgatory, which is the secret teaching 
of many Greek mysteries, Orphic, Ophite, etc. (see 
G. Anrich, Das antike Mysterienwesenj Gottingen, 
1893 ; W. Bousset, Ha'itjptpi'ohle'nie der Gnosis y do. 
1907). 

How much of this is Jewish, how much Egyptian, 
how much can he traced to Thi acian W. Asiatic 
traditions anterior to Parsiism, has not yet been 
decided, though the investigations are moving in 
that direction. Mention may he made here also 
of the Sibylline literature a.kin to the Jewish 
Apocalyptic and yet independent of Zoioa^iriaii 
influences. It is reinnrkahle, howo\er, that these 
notions appear in Judaea inter Alexandei, and 
practically for the fust time in tlie apoci^phal 
literature shortly befoie the Christian era Theie 
is now one factor, the importance of whicn cannot 
be gainsaid, which the pic^ent 'VMitei is able to 
add, as he believes, moie tully, for the first time — 
the Samaiitan angelolog>', demonology and 
eschatology. The information hitherto has been 
so scanty that it is not to be wondered at that 
scholars from A. Reland downwards have gone 
totally astray on the subject. By the aid of the 
material in the present writer’s possession, it can 
be stated that the Samaritans and Jews agree 
most closely in all essentials. The Samaritans 
believe in angels, even mentioning some by name : 
at the birth of Moses angels suriound the place 
and sing hymns, very much as the angels did at the 
birth of Jesus ; Balaam worships seven angels who 
preside over the phenomena of nature, like the 

1 La Vie future d'apr^s le Mazdiisme. 

2 Die Verwandtechaft der judisch-ckristl. mit der parsisck. 
Eschatologie. 
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angels in Enoch ; the angels meet Moses before his 
<leath. The Samaritans know also of ^ the evil 
influences of wizards and demons {shedim of the 
Pentateuch). 

Still more inteiesting is their eschatology. 
Gaster’s Codd. 872 and 1156, especially the latter, 
contain an elaborate desciiption of the fate of 
the soul after death, of paradise and Gehmnom, of 
the joys of the former and the fire and brimstone in 
the latter, of the resurrection of the dead, of the 
Day of Judgment, of p^iinishment and reward, and 
of the advent of ilic Taheb (Messiah), who plays 
as colourless a part as the Messiah in the Test, "of 
Twelve FatHarchs and in the Apoc, Baruch, We 
are moving here in the same atmosphere as were 
the contemporaries of the Second Temple and the 
beginnings of Christianity. The source of these 
beliefs must be Muigliu in Palestine and in the 
beliefs then t-lia>(‘d by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Judaizing mystics. At that time there was no 
connexion between the Jews in Palestine and the 
Parthian kingdom, and it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that the body of practices and beliefs 
which Jews and Samaritans held in common are 
very ancient. They go back to a primitive 
common source. Neither Jew nor Samaiitan has 
bon owed consciously fiom the other. Egyptian 
and other heathen mysteries may have contributed 
to fashion older beliefs of a Judseo-Babylonian 
origin. We are dealing, of course, primarily with 
those beliefs which are held by all the Jews. Local 
influences have produced some particular beliefs 
and practices, but these cannot be put down as 
Jemsh in the wider sense of the word. This 
refers especially to the third or Sasanian period, 
when there "was close contact in Babylon between 
Jews and the Zendiks, or Magi, as they were then 
called. 

(3) Sasanian. -r- Zoroastrianism, as soon as it 
became the State religion and enjoyed the special 
support of the kings, became as intolerant as every 
victorious Church has been. The Parthian kings 
were very tolerant. Greek and Mithraic cults 
flourished side by side -with Jewish ivorship and 
Buddhist faith. Not so the first Sasanian king, 
Ardashir, who succeeded in ousting the Parthians 
and founded a new dynasty thoroughly and fanati- 
cally devoted to Zoioastriamsm. A period of 
peisecution began against the numerous Jewish 
population in Babylon, to be followed soon by a 
5^rilar fanatical outbreak against Christians and 
.Mamcluonri' — in fact, against every heterodox 
worship. Th e relation, h o wever, became gradually 
less strained until the Aiab conquest put an end 
to Zoroastrianism, Traces of the conflict and of 
the relaxation of persecution are found in the 
Talmud.^ 

Friendly relations existed between Sbabur 
(Saporas)the king and Jewish sages like Samuel, 
and during that period many old Persian (Pahlavi) 
words entered the popular language of the Jews in 
Babylon.- In the popular development of angelo- 
logy and demonology some traits borrowed from 
Zoroastrianism have been added to the more 
primitive conceptions of the angels and demons, of 
their attributes of good and evil. Ashmedai 
becomes the king, and Lilith the queen, of the 
male and female demons. Many legends connected 
with life and death have been more embellished in 
conformity with Zoroastrian popular beliefs, but 
nothing fundamental has been added to those 
notions found in older literature, and even here it 
is difficult to distinguish how much of it is origin- 
ally Babylonian or known to us only from the 
Zoroastrian counterpart. Extreme views have 

1 See H Graetz, Gesck derJuden, Leipzig, 1866-78, iv 291 f 

Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ii 629 ff. *’ 

2 See Aruk Hashalem, ed. A. Kohut, Vienna, 1878-92, passim 


been expressed by 0. H. Schorr ^ on the dependence 
of Talmudic practices, but most of them have 
since been discarded and the rest greatly modi- 
fied by the researches of Kohut, Darmesteter, and 
others. What influence Zoroastrian literatm-e may 
have had on Jewish legendary literature, such as 
the Targum of Esther, and other Haggadic stories, 
like the Nimrod legend, must he the subject 
of special investigations on the part of students. 
Possibly through Gnostic mediation, a more 
marked dualism is noticeable in those mystical 
ideas which found their fullest expression in the 
Zoharistic literature (see ZdHAR). On the i eligious 
side, however, with but few exceptions, the Jews 
preserved their original independence. Though 
willing to adopt and assimilate collateral details 
and embellish their primitive creations with 
elements borrowed from elsewhere, they did not 
owe anything vital to Parsnsm and Zoroastrianism, 
Indeed* the contrary can be asserted with more 
plausibility. Principles which are common to the 
whole of Jewry, held also by the Samaritan and 
found in the oldest Apocrypha, may have been 
communicated to the nascent faith of Zoroaster 
and have contributed to lift the latter to the higher 
position of a modified monotheism, far above the 
polytheism of India and Babylon or Greece and 
Egypt. The historical and geographical evidence 
points in that direction. 

See also Jews m Zoroastrianism. 

Litbratuee.— I n addition to tlie Avesta, Fi and Eng tr. by 
J Barincbieier, and the other Pahlavi texts iranslatcu princi- 
pally hj E W West and M. Haug, SBJO v [13^9], xvni [laaJi, 
xxi\ [1885], xxxvii [1S92J, xhii. [1897], rhe follo'Mng are LI e 
rnos>L impoitant pnblicanions oearing^on the relation hetwee i 
Parsiiam and Judaiain . A. Kohut, Cbey die Artri.O,- 

logic und Duiaonolcnie tn Hirer Abnanqigkeit I'om 
Leipzig, 1^66 (see bibliography of h s Pere.ian unlirga Oji 
P aveii-rn m ihe Kohut Memor-al VoLime, also ‘Memoir of Di, 
Alexander Kohut's Literarv Activity,’ by his son, in Proceedings 
of the Fourth Biennial Convention of the Jewish Theological 
New York, 1894, reprinted in Tributes to 
the . . 1 * iV, Alexander Kohut, do 1894, pp 49-64) 

T K C'l. ■ if Psalms, its Oiigin, and its Relation to 

Zoroastrianism,’ in Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev Dr. 
Alexander Kohut, Berlinj..l897 , N Soderblom, Les Fravashis, 
Pans, 1899; E Stave, uber den Einfuss des Paisismus auf 
das Judentum, Haarlem, 1898; M Plugel, The Zend-Avesta 
and T’-"' / T’’ - - N S i ' 

Vie » ' ■’ 

Die ‘ . • . '* / ' mit der parsischen 

Bsc'' ’ . ' . F Cuuionn, The Mysteries of 

Mit ’ \ \ ' Chicago, 1903; L. H. Mills, 

Zai ’ . .do. 1905, 

the . .V « ■ 1906, Awe , ' , 

pared with the Books of Daniel and Reieuiuon, uo. jLyua ; 
M, N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914. 

M. Gaster. 

PARSIS. — ‘Parsi’ is derived from Bars, which 
is identified with the modern Fcirs^ one of the pro- 
vinces of the ancient Pdrsa, the Persis of the 
Greeks. It is the name under which the Persian 
Zoroastrians, who landed on the shores of Gujarat 
in the 8th cent. A.D., are known. No trace is left 
of the different bodies of Persian sefetleis who are 
supposed to have come to other parts of India. 
The refugees were successively called by European 
travellers Porscos^ Perseos, Persec,s. Parsecs, Parsw, 
etc. The Parsis are still found in Gujai fit i Bombay 
Presidency), and the largest population i& in the 
city of Bombay. 

I. Statistics. — It is extremely difficult to form 
an approximate notion of the number of the Parsi 
^pulation under the difierent rulers of Gujar§,t — 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Portuguese, Marflthfls. 
The numbers of the first immigrants are totally 
unknown, and the later estimates of European 
travellers, based on personal or second-hand evi- 
dence, are most uncertain, so that there is no need 
to record them. From the histoiy of the refugees 
themselves we can derive more useful information. 
When they landed in India, it is jirohable that they 
were not very numerous ; for, if they had been, 

1 He-Halits, Lemberg, 1852-56, iv., Breslau, 1859 
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seeing that they came from Hormuz and Kdthi^- 
w^r By sea, it would have required a large fleet 
to convey them. But, being of a prolific race, 
they increased rapidly, and, after spreading into 
villages, they settled in larger localities, and at 
last in the great town of Surat, the emporium of 
the East in the 18th century. A new start was 
made with the beginning of the 19th century, 
when they deserted Surat, being attracted by 
Bombay, the centre of European commercial 
activity. Bombay is at present the headquarters 
of the community. 

The censuses taken by order of the British 
Government are, in fact, the only reliable docu- 
ments for the 19th century. The Account^hook 
of the Parsi Pcmchayet^ Bombay, A.Y. 1281-82, 
A.B. 1912 (Gujarati), gives most accui-ate statis- 
tics of the Parsi population. It contains the 
results of those diflerent censuses and such avail- 
able information as it has been possible to 
collect in foreign countries (see Appendix, pp. 
i-xviii). 

According to the last census (1911), the number 
of Parsis in India, including Aden, the Andaman 
Islands and Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, China, 
and Japan amounted to 100,499, of whom 80,980 
belonged to the Bombay Presidency {Account-hook^ 
App. pp. i, xviif.). The distribution of the popu- 
lation IS as follows : 


I. British Provinces. 

Localities. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

1. Ajmer-MerwirH 

2. Andaman and Nicobar . 

134 

128 

262 

3 Assam .... 

6 


5 

4. Baluchistan . 

93 

73 

166 

6. Bengal .... 

402 

208 

610 

6. Behlr and Orissa . 

25 

10 

35 

including BehS,r . 

[15 

8 

231 

„ Onssa . 


... 


„ Chota,N§gpur 

lio 

2 

12 / 

7 Bombay Presidency 

41,470 

39,510 

80,980 

including Bombay 




Zillas 

r 39, 943 

38,242 

78,186) 

„ Sind 

{ 1,259 

1,152 

116 

2,411 > 

„ Aden 

1 268 

384 j 

8. Burma .... 

9. Central Provinces and 

195 

106 

300 

Berar .... 

1,031 

697 

1,728 

including Central Pro- 


Vinces 

/710 

487 

1,1971 

„ Ber^ . 

tS21 

210 

531/ 

10. Coorg .... 

16 

18 

34 

11. Madras .... 

249 

239 

488 

12 N -W. Provinces . 

41 

8 

^ 49 

13. Panjau .... 

376 

250 

626 

14. United Provinces . 

504 

368 

872 

including Agia . 

/394 

296 

6891 

„ Oudh . 

tuo 

93 

183/ 

Total 

44,541 

41,614 

! 86,155 

IL Native States AND Aoenoies. 


16. Assam (Manipur) . 

16. Baluchistan , 

3 

*1 

4 

17. Baroda .... 

3,420 

4,635 

7,965 

18. Bengal .... 

1 

1 

19. Behar and Orissa . 

20. Bombav .... 

1,333 

1,252 

2,685 

21. Central India Agency . 

689 

641 

1,330 1 

22 Central Provinces . 

21 

8 

29 

23. Hyderabad 

822 

707 

1,529 

24. Kashmir .... 

22 

9 

81 

25. Madras .... 

4 

2 

6 

26. Mysore .... 

27, N.-W. Provinces Agen- 

65 

46 

101 

cies and tribal areas . 

... 

... 


28. Panjab .... 

20 

7 

27 

29, Bdjputana 

30. Sikkim .... 

191 

1 

151 

342 

I 

31. United Provinces . 

... 

... 

... 

Total , 

6,582 

7,369 

1 13,941 





1 

Localities. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Ceylon 

108 

76 

183 

Straits Settlements 

12 

2 

14 

China 

132 

23 

1771 

Japan 

20 

4 

292 

Total . 

272 

104 

403 -J 

Total for whole of India . 

51,123 

48,973 1 

160,096 

Total for other countries . 

272 

104 1 

403 

Total Parsi population . 

1 1 

[ 1 

1 1 


The above is completed by another exhaustive 
table (see App. pp. i-xviii), in which the Parsi popu- 
lation of the towns contained in the above locali- 
ties is given. The largest total is in Bombay, 
numbering 50,931 Parsis (26,764 males, 24,167 
females [p. xvi— see the census of the Bombay 
Parsis, according to the wards or districts]} ; then 
comes Surat, with its small community of 5458 
souls (2404 m., 3054 f.) ; and, in the Baroda State, 
which comprises 7955 Parsis (3420 m., 4535 f.), 
Nausari with its 4221 Parsis (1630 m., 2591 f.). 
The trustees of the Parsi Panchdyat have given in 
the Appendices of their Account-hooks of 1900-01 
and 1913 the result of the diflerent censuses 1811, 
1816, 1829, 1849, 1864, 1872, 1881, 1891, either from 
the P(Lrs% Prakdsh of B. B. Patell or from infor- 
mation derived from various sources, official and 
private. 

Since the middle of the 18th cent, the Parsis 
have been divided into two religious sects, Sha- 
hensh^his, or Kasmis, and Qadimis. The former 
adhere to the era accepted by their forefathers, 
the first emigrants from Khor^s^n, whereas 
the latter have adopted the old Persian year 
observed by the present-day Zoroastrians in 
Persia. 

In 1872 there were in Bombay 40,809 Shahen- 
sh^his and 3282 Qadtmts, and in the Bombay 
Presidency and the whole of India ^ 29,838 Shahen- 
shahls and 1770 Qadimis, forming a total of 70,647 
ShahenshaMs and 5052 Qadimis. In 1881 there 
were in Bombay 43,292 ShahenshS.his and 5305 
Qadimis, and in the Bombay Presidency and the 
whole of India 24,001 SbahenshMiis and 548 Qadi- 
mis, forming a total of 67,293 Shalienshahis and 
5853 Qadimis. But the distinction is not of great 
importance, and the figures are not sufficiently 
comprehensive to be worth publishing, so that 
i we need not investigate this point. A census of 
I the two sects was made in the Baroda State in 
1911, and of the total of 7955 Parsis the Sha- 
henshfihis number 7778, and the Qadimis number 
177. 

IL ETSNOGRAPEY.—^h.^ Parsis, as a race, have 
preserved some of the qualities of their ancestors, 
the Persians, but have undergone changes, due to 
climate, food, and surroundings. Early travellers 
always noted them as diflerent from the other 
natives. The men, in general, are described as 
well-proportioned; their stature, says MandeMo 
{Voyages, p. 186), is not among the tallest, but 
their complexion is fairer than that of the other 
Indosthans, and their women are far fairer and 
handsomer than the natives and the Muham- 
madans. La Boullaye le Gonz {Voyages, p. 189) 
insists on the whiteness of the complexion of the 
Parsis, while Stavorinus ( Voyages, ii. 495 f.) finds it 
little diflerent from that of the Spaniards. Fryer 
{E* India and Persia, ii. 115, letter iv. ch, vi. ; 

1 Including 22 children. 2 Including 5 children. 

3 Including 27 children. * Exclusive of Bombay. 
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cf. i. 294, letter iii. ch. iii.) had already given to 
it the epithet of * straw-colour.' According to 
Stavorinus, the women, fairer even than the men, 
had a slender figure, large black eyes, and finely- 
arched ebony eyebrows, placed at some distance 
from the eyes, as if to enhance their beauty. Their 
forehead was high, their nose slightly aquiline, 
their mouth small with shining teeth, their breast 
well shaped, and their gait easy. Forbes (Or^- 
mtal Memoirs^ ^ i. 112) says that the Parsis are a 
comely race, athletic and well formed. He praises 
the beauty of their women, but deplores the 
reeocious and almost masculine stoutness which 
isfigures them after the age of twenty. The 
travellers add that the Parsis abstained from 
marrying outside of their community in order to 
preserve their purity of blood. Nowadays their 
characteristics are easily summed up as follow^s: 
‘They are, in feature, in the main, of a high- 
Aryan type, somewhat intermixed, perhaps after 
a very long residence in India, and somewhat 
blunted and thickened as compared to the sharper 
and more chiselled northern faces ; but still there 
is generally the prominence of featoe which we 
might expect from an extraction originally Persian’ 
(M. Justice Campbell, JASBe^ supplementary 
number, vol. xxxv. pt. ii. [1866], ‘Ethnology of 
India,’ m 140). 

Ill, HISTORY, — The sole document that we pos- 
sess on the events of the early history of the Parsis 
and their arrival in India is the Kissah4-Sanjdn 
(‘History or Story of Sanjdn’), a Persian book 
written in verse in a.y. 969 (A.i>. 1600). The 
author is one Bahman Kaikobad of Nausari. He 
says that he wTote the book on the authority of 
older traditions and accounts, and of what he had 
heard from his elders (see E. B. Eastvick, JBASBo 
i. [1842] 167-191 ; and J. J. Modi, ‘ A few Events in 
the Early History of the Parsis and their Bates,’ 
in Zartho$ti, i. [1273 A.Y,], ii, [1274 A.Y.]). The 
first MSS of the Kissah-i-Sanjdn were brought 
to Europe by Anquetil du Perron, who gave an 
account of them in his Zend~Avestai vol. i. pt ii. 
pp. xxxiv-xxxv, and a t6suiM in the ‘Bisc. prdl.’ 
pp. cccxviii-cccxxiii. 

The Kissah starts mth the loss of the sovereignty 
of Yazdagird. On the fall and death of the king 
(A.D. 651} a number of Zoroastrians ‘abandoned 
their houses and gardens and palaces for the sake 
of their religion, and lived in Kohistan for one 
hundred years.’ There they also became ‘anxious 
for their religion,’ and went to the city of Hormuz 
(A.D. 751), where they resided for fifteen years; 
but, being harassed by the Darvands (the Arabs), 
they left for India, They landed on the shores of 
Kathidw^r, at Biv (a.d. 766). After a stay of 
nineteen years they sailed for Gujardt, and 
reached Sanidn (A.B. 785), The local ruler (Jdi 
Kdnd or Jddi Kdnd) allowed them to settle and 
found a colony of their own, with liberty to follow 
their religion, on condition that they w^ould adopt 
the language and customs of the country. After 
a time (A.D. 790} they obtained permission to build 
a fire-temple {dtash''bahTdm), Three hundred years 
after this event (A.D. 1090) the Parsis began 
to disperse in difierent directions, and went to 
Vdnkdner, Broach, Variav, Ankleswar, Cambay, 
and Nausari. 

hundred years after this dispersion the 
Muhammadans mvaded the land, and Sanjdn fell 

^ general of Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarah. The Parsis, afterhaving assisted 
the Hmdus in the defence of Sanjdn, in which they 
lost many of their followers, fled with the sacred 
fire to the adjoining mountain of B^rhOt, and 
there (1490). We know very little of 
the life of the Parsis during the centunes which 
elapsed after their arrival in India. The Kissah 


shows that they were active, hard workers, and 
had brought industries with them from Khords^n. 
They seem to have been contented, and were ap- 
parently Hinduized, having become intermingled 
with the surrounding populations, whose dress, 
language, and social customs they assumed, simply 
forming a new caste among the numerous family 
sections of the Hindus. 

The Parsis were divided into two classes : the 
hehdtnSy or laymen, and the athornans, or priests. 

I. Laymen {behdins ). — At the end of the 15th 
cent, the Kissah mentions the name of a layman, 
Ch^ng^h As^, of Nausari, who, as far as is 
known, was the first rich man of the community, 
and who was appointed desai, i,e, farmer of large 
territories, a position which was held henceforth 
by Parsi families under the successive Muham- 
madan and Mar^thfi goverrmen+« («ee Pallonji 
Burjorji Besai, Hist. t' Desais, 

Bombay, 1887 [Gujarati]). He was a pious man, 
and leader, or ddrar^ of the community. He re- 
newed and spread the true religion, and gave to 
the needy Parsis the sacred shirt and girdle, the 
symbols of their faith, by which they were dis- 
tinguished. He brought to Nausari the sacred 
fire which had been transferred from the Bfirhfit 
mountain to Bansdah, and caused a building to 
be built at Nausari (1516) for its installation. He 
sent emissaries to Persia in order to refer doubtful 
religious and social questions to the opinion of the 
learned Irani priests— a custom which prevailed 
till the 18th century. Nausari at the end of the 
16th cent, was a prosperous place among the 31 
mahdls of the sarmr of Surat, being 19th in point 
of area as well as in point of the revenue that it 
brought to the State. Its area was 17,353 highas, 
and its revenue 297,720 ddms (about £740). It was 
noted for ‘ a manufactory of perfumed oil found 
nowhere else’ {Aln-i-Akbarl, ed. H. Blochmann, 
Calcutta, 1873, vol. i. p. 498, 1. 13, col. 1, tr. H. S. • 
Jarrett, ii. 257). 

The Parsis in Gujarat were engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits ; most of them were farmers and 
also toddy-drawers. They appear at Surat as early 
as the 15th century. They are known there by 
European travellers as carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
ship-builders, and, lastly, brokers to the European 
factories. From that time dates the true era of 
Parsi prosperity and importance. In the 18th 
cent, the Parsi community at Surat was flourish- 
ing. The old wards inhabited by them still bear 
testimony that they were numerous (see M. Edalji 
Burjorji Patel, Hist, of Surat , Bombay, 1890 [Guja- 
ifitij). Forbes (i. 110) gives an approximate total of 
the population at the beginning of the 19th cent., 
stating it at 20,000 families. Several Parsis en- 
joyed honour and influence at the court of Belhi, 
and some of them received grants of land, khilats 
(dress of honour), and other marks of distinction. 
They were the first to venture to Chma and 
Burma and to open branches and firms there. The 
famines which desolated Gujarat and the com- 
mercial decline at Surat were the sources of the 
increase in the Parsi population of Bombay. The 
Parsis had settled there even under the Portu- 
guese rule (17th cent.), and, after the arrival of 
the English, they seem to have been associated 
with the fortunes of the latter ; so much so that 
it can be said without exaggeration that Bombay 
owes much of her present greatness to the industiy 
and enterprising spirit of the Parsis (see S. M. 
Edwardes, Cens^m of India^ 1001 ^ vol, x., ‘Bombay 
[Town and Island],’ pt. iv,, ‘History’). White 
marble statues in the squares and public halls per- 
petuate the memo:^ of some of the leading men of 
the community. The Parsis gradually increased 
in number and importance, and their co-religionists 
of the Mofussil came to them for support. The 
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same had happened in the case of Surat, whither 
the surrounding populations had flocked in fear of 
the inroads of the Mar^th^s and Pind&ris. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent, they were rich 
and influential, and were praised for their honesty 
and benevolence. An example of the best type 
of Parsi merchant-prince was Jamshedji Jijibhai 
of Nausari, who in 1842 received the honour of 
knighthood, and in 1857 was raised to the dignity 
of Baronet of the United Kingdom — a title which 
had never before been conferred upon any native 
of India. Later other members of the community 
were similarly honoured by the British Govern- 
ment : Sir D. M. Petit, Sir K. J. Beadymoney, Sir 
M. M. Bhownaggree, M.P., and others. The late 
Jamshedji N. Tata represented the mingling of 
the old energetic spirit of the ancient Parsis and 
the new methods of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. 

In 1852 Briggs {The Parsis, p. 25) could truly 
say that ‘the bent of the Parsi community was 
purely commercial ’ ; but a great change was to 
take place. The Parsis were the first among the 
natives to avail themselves of Western education. 
At first they attended the schools conducted in 
Bombay by Eurasians, but gradually a large 
section frequented those established by the Govern- 
ment, such as the Elphinstone Institution, and 
aimed at university degrees. The first schools 
for the exclusive benefit of the community founded 
by Sir Jamshedji Jiiibhai (Parsi Benevolent Insti- 
tution) were opened in Bombay in 1849. He had 
bitterly resented ‘ the hopeless ignorance ’ in which 
the Parsi children were permitted to grow up, and 
had invested the sum of 300,000 rupees for the 
carr 3 dng out of a scheme to relieve and educate 
his co-religionists, men and women. At the dawn 
of the 20th cent, the intellectual status of the 
Parsis is eloquently witnessed to by figures. 

* If we take the teim ‘educated’ as designating 
one who can read and write in one langua^, we 
find that in 1901 the number of educated Parsis 
in the Bombay Presidency, including the Native 
States, was 51,000 out of 78,552, whne in 1911 it 
was 60,005 out of 83,565, which gives an increase 
of 34-5 per cent in favour of education in the last 
decade {Account-hook, 1901, Aiip. p. 14, 1912, App. 
p. xii). Now a study of the statistics dealing 
with the literacy of the leading religions of the 
Presidency in 1891 and 1901 discloses the following 
movement, which can be summarized ; number of 
literates per 1000— Parsis, 650; Christians, 292; 
Jains, 269 ; Hindus, 59 ; Muhammadans, 41 {Census 
of India, 1901, vol. ix. pt. i. p. 128). Christians 
and Parsis in the first instance are rivals for the 
first place in the literary contest, but the former 
are easily outdistanced by the Parsis when it comes 
to be a question of the proportion of literates 
to the total population. 

Of the Parsis in the Baroda State 4946 persons 
are literate, of whom 2367 are males and 2579 
females. The illiterates are numerically fewer 
than the literates — a state of things not to be met 
with in any other religion. They nutnber 3009 
persons, 1053 males and 1956 females; i.e., the 
illiterates are 60*8 per cent of the literates. In no 
other religion, again, is the propoition of female 
literates so large ; almost one-third of the literate 
females in the State are Parsis {ih, ‘Report of 
Baroda State,’ pt. ii. p, 38). Eemale education is, 
of course, in great favour among the Parsis, and 
some Parsi women have B.A., M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., 
and M.B. degrees. 

By this system of education the Parsis were soon 
fitted for entering such professions as medicine, law, 
and engineering, as also for Government employ- 
ments and political life. They have secured seats 
in the corporations, in legislative and vice-regal 


councils, and even in Parliament. The first Indian 
returned to the House of Commons was a Parsi, 
Dadabhai Naorozji (1892). In the Native States 
the Parsis are usefully employed as diwans 
(ministers) and officials. The same Dadabhai 
Naorozji was the first Parsi diwan appointed to a 
Native State, the Baroda State (1874). 

The change in the social customs has been no less 
remarkable. Through contact with the English, 
European life and habits gradually took the place 
among the higher classes of the Hindu customs 
which had been adopted by the first settlers. A split 
ensued, and the community was divided into two 
classes — the orthodox party, steeped in pure social 
conservatism, causing a confusion between their 
own religious prescriptions and the ways of their 
new countrymen, and the liberal party, bent on 
introducing the Western spirit. Associations and 
newspapers were started on both sides. The his- 
tory of social reform among the Parsis has yet 
to be written. The materials are contamed in 
the Reports of those associations and papers — 
among the latter, the Rast Goftar, which, foi 
half a century, fought in favour of social reform. 
All the changes advocated in its columns by the 
^irited editor, K. N. Kabraji, have been realized. 
The restdts— every one can see them in the actual 
modus mmndi of the Parsis — are due to the energetic 
efforts of men like Naorozji Furdunji, Sorabji 
Shapurji Bengali, Dadabhai Naorozji, Behramji 
K. Ghandhi, K. N. Kabraji, K. N. Cama, K. K. 
Cama, and others. The same spirit had incited 
the Parsis to support the Hindu reformers, and 
it was a Parsi, B. M Malabari, who took the lead 
in the great campaign in favour of the abolition 
of infant-marriages, and was successful enough to 
have the Age of Consent Act promulgated in 1891, 
which is expected to put an end to them. 

In the field of literary activity the Parsis are 
equally distinguished. An absolute command of 
English has taken the place of ‘ the mediocrity of 
the English tongue ’ noticed by H. Lord {Religion 
of the Persees, London, 1630, Introd. p. ii) in the 
17th century. A study of figures shows that in 
1901 the number of literates in English in the 
Bombay Presidency was 163,000, of whom the 
Parsis numbered 20,252. Comparing the propor- 
tions of the various religions, we have for literates 
in English per 1000 of the population : Parsis, 268 ; 
Christians, 209 ; Jains, 9 ; Hindus, 4 ; Muham- 
madans, 2. Thus one Parsi out of every four 
(of every three in 1911) is able to read and write 
the English language {Census of India, 1901, vol. 
ix., ‘Bombay,’ pt. i., ‘Report,’ p. 134). 

Gujarati, which the Parsis, in common with 
the Hindus of GujarS,t, may be said to have im- 
planted in Bombay, is still the familiar, domestic, 
and commercial language of the community, and 
is taught in their own schools. The Gujarflti 
local press is mostly in the hands of the Parsis ; 
it was a Parsi, Furdunji Murzbanji, who started 
the first native paper in the Bombay Presidency 
(1822), the second in tlie whole of India. We 
may mention, as a remarkable speaker and de- 
bater, the Hon. Sir P. Mehta, and, as an eminent 
publicist and journalist, and also a powerful 
English writer and Gujarfiti poet, the reformer 
B. M. Malabari, proprietor and editor of the now 
defunct Indian Spectator and Voice of India, and 
of the magazine East and West. 

{a) Panchdyat. — ^The Parsis adopted for their 
internal government the system of tne Panchfi-yat, 
which commits to a certain nunaber of leaaing 
men the management of the affairs of the com- 
munity. European travellers always noticed that 
they submitted their differences^ to the elders of 
their own nation, and never applied to the judges 
of the ruling Power (Mandelslo, p. 184). Anquetil 
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du Perron, gives few particulars regarding the civil 
organization of the community. He simply states 
that the headman was called ddvar, and that 
the power of the dastiHr dasMrdn was above all 
spiritual and only nominal. But Stavorinus, in a 
very accurate account of the social life of the 
Surat Parsis in the ISth cent., explains how 
the chiefs were entrusted with the settling of 
quarrels without going to law. Eobbery, murder, 
and other crimes were punished by the nawaby or 
governor, of the town j but the latter was obliged 
to be careful, the Parsi population being numer- 
ous and powerful, almost independent in their 
wards (bk. i. ch. xxviii. p. 362). A single glance 
at these old quarters is a ^od illustration of 
Stavorinus’s account. If the Parsis boasted of a 
low proportion of crime, this must be attributed 
to the fact that no stranger was allowed to pene- 
trate into their premises, and no one could control 
the accuracy of this assertion, inasmuch as the 
executions through poison, cudgel, or drowning | 
were always kept secret. | 

The historian of the Parsi Panehdyat has to 
grope in the dark. There are gaps and mysterious 
periods due to lack of materials. The first men- 
tion of a meeting of a Panch^yat held in 1642 
at Nausari is to be found in Pdrd Prakdsh, p. 14. 
As regards Surat, the records of the Panch^yat 
are lost, if anything like written accounts ever 
existed. The headinan was named ddvar (in 
Persian, from Pahlavi ddto-hcuTy ^bearer of iustice ’). 
[The family of the ddmwr of Surat still exists. 
The numerous Jlrmans and parwanas issued to 
them by the Mogul emperor and nawahs are un- 
fortunately destroyed ; but there remain sufficient 
proofs to establish the identity of that family, 
recognized hy the British Government.] The 
ddvar possessed plenary jurisdiction over the 
Parsis, and copld inflict any punishment except 
death. As with the Hindus, excommunication, 
which deprived the out-caste of any intercourse 
with his co-religionists, of any share in the 
religious ceremonies, was a terrible weapon in 
the hands of the elders. The meetings were held 
in open courts in the house of the ddvar; there 
was no limit to the number of Parsis who were 
permitted to attend; the ddvar, after consulting 
the leading men, pronounced judgment. The sen- 
tence was carried out by the corpse-bearers {nasd- 
sdld7') ; as there was no prison, the culprit was con- 
fined in the nasdkhdna, a place where biers are 
kept. 

It seems that before and during ‘the divided 
rule* the ddvar had support from the English and i 
the people of their factory ; but, as the British rule 

f ained ground and supplanted that of the nawah, 
y a strange irony of fate the rights and prestige 
of the ddvar declined. The power of imprison- 
ment was declared incompatible with some Govern- 
ment regulations; and so with corporal punish- 
ment, which had to make way before another 
regulation. But in many cases — in civil matters — 
the courts used to transfer them to the cognizance 
of the ddvar, who is always styled Modi. This 
Hindu surname (‘supplier of provisions ^ was due 
tO' the help given by the ddvar to the British 
factory staff in their struggles with the Portuguese 
and the Muhammadans, and even with the people 
of the Dutch factories. 

It seems that the Bombay Parsi Panchdyat was 
constituted as early as the coming of the English to 
the island in the 17th cent,, and till 1778 its power 
was strong ; but at that time a contest arose about 
the custom of ‘heating’ the delinquent ‘with a 
shoe— a punishment which till then had met 
vith no opposition. A petition to the Government 
was drawn up asking for full permission to resort 
to it. The request was granted ; it was the first 


tijne that the Government gave to the power of 
the Panch^yat a regular sanction, which, later 
on, was renewed. In 1786-87 the regulations in- 
vested the Bombay Pancbdyat, formed of its 
elected members, with full powers to promote 
the welfare of the community, as is the custom 
among the natives, subject to the British rule. 
This continued till 1818, when a meeting at the 
Dadyseth fire-temple elected 18 members (12 lay- 
men, 6 priests), and made useful reforms The 
laws and regulations enacted by the Panchdyat 
were called hundohusts (‘agreements’), and, though 
signed by only some of the members, were binding 
on the whole community. Any sort of affair was 
submitted to and discussed hy the Panchdyat: 
the salary of the i>riests, the expenses of funeral 
and marriage parties, the evils and consequences 
of iniani-niainage, private quarrels in houses, 
cases of divorce, bigamy, etc. As regards the 
morality of the women, they were particularly 
strict. They took care that the Parsi women 
should not he seen at dusk alone in the streets 
or the country, that they should not mix with 
Hindu and Muhammadan religious ceremonies, 
or attend their shrines and durgahs; travellers, 
in fact, testify that it was extremely difficult to 
seduce a Zoroastrian ; and the Parsis can boast 
; that, up to the present time, very few Parsi women 
have anywhere been reckoned among the victims 
of vice and debauche^. 

The power of the Bombay Panch^yat, like that 
of the Surat Panchdyat, gradually decreased as 
the rule of the English became stronger, and 
also on account of a slight spirit of favouritism 
which prevailed and blunted the sense of justice. 
In 1823 there was a sort of dislocation, and in 1836 
a firm and detailed letter from a strong-minded 
and impulsive man, Framji Kavasji Banaji, 
depicted the former high standing and the wane 
of the Panchdyat. Schism commenced. In 1838 1 
the members made a new attempt to recover their 
authority, and asked for a formal investiture by 
the Government Council ; hut it had no efiect. The 
Parsis having neither codes nor written customs of 
their own, like the Hindus, the time had come 
when a new organization was needed. The Parsi 
Law Association, established in 1855, took in 
hand the pioneering work of investigating the 
I old texts and actual requirements. The English 
authorities co-operated in the work, vhich ended in 
1865 with the passing of the Parsi Marriage and 
Divorce Aot and Parsi Succession Act, followed by 
the establishment of the Parsi Matrimonial Courts. 
Henceforth the Panchflyat was deprived of its 
authority — cases being decided by the English 
courts, litigations settled by the new enactments 
— hut it did not disappear. The members became 
trustees of a charitable association. The chairman 
is regarded as the headman of the community, and 
has no other influence than that which belongs to 
a philanthropic and cultured gentleman. The 
funds are managed by the trustees, who, since 
1841, have even the custody, though not the direct 
administration, of those of Surat. The money is 
destined to minister to the wants of destitute 
Parsi families, to maintain schools, fire-temples, 
and dakhmas, to provide for the expenses of the 
gdhdnhdrs and other religious feasts. In the 
territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda disputes 
regarding marriages are still settled by the local 
councils. At Nausari the council, or anjuman, is 
composed of the high priest, or dastdr, and the 
leading priestly families of the desais as chief 
members, and other people of mark as members. 

(6) Social customs, — The social customs of the 
Parsis have been more or less accurately described 
by European travellers (see Literature below), 
i&quetil du Perron has given an account of them 
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{Zend-Amsta, ii. 527-591 )„ whicli is useful both 
as showing the conservatism of the Parsis and 
as offering a comparison with their new modus 
vivendi. Later the Parsis made their customs 
known and explained them to non-Zoroastrians. 

(c) Dress. — According to Herodotus (i. 135), no 
nation so readily adopted foreign customs as the 
Persians, who assumed the dress of the Medes, 
considering it superior to their own. This faculty 
of adopting foreign dress is still one of the charac- 
teristics of the Parsis of India. On their arrival m 
Gujarat, one of the conditions imposed on them by 
the local ruler was that the women were to discard 
their national dress and assume the Hindu fashions. 
‘The next condition,’ says the Kissah-i-Sanjdn, 
‘regards the dress of women, which must resemble 
that of the women of this land. . . . These weapons 
and this armour must be laid aside and discon- 
tinued. . . .’ To European travellers the Parsis 
were distinguished from the surrounding popula- 
tions only by the sudrah and kmti (sacred shirt 
and giHV' (Mandelslo, p. 183). In the 18th cent. 

i: .lu Perron found them at Surat inter- 
mingled with the Banians, and wearing the same 
dress, turban, and tunic as the people of that caste, 
but adding to the sudrah and kusti the penom 
{paddn), a sort of veil which the Parsi priests and 
laymen had to wear, the priests always, the lay- 
men on special occasions, such as reciting prayers 
or taking meals — a custom now totally^discarded 
by the laity. The Parsis are still faithful to the 
Banian dress, and have introduced few changes in 
it ; the men wear the angarakha, but, instead of 
the Hindu dhot% large trousers, and on their head 
they put a dark turban {pagri) worn over a skull 
cap. At funeral and wedding parties they array 
themselves in a large cotton double-breasted coat 
{Jama), with a muslin waistband (pichori), very 
becoming and distinguished-looking. The use of 
Eurcmean leather shoes instead of curved slippers 
has been gradually adopted. The women wear 
the Banian sari, and cover their heads with a thin 
white cloth {mathabana) tied behind the chignon, 
according to the religious injunction which forbids 
a Zoroastrian to have Ms head uncovered by day 
or night. The mathabana is cast off by almost all 
the young generation. We must notice that the 
archaic style still prevails in the Mofussil (out of 
Bombay), and that many Western refinements 
have been introduced among the Parsi women, and 
again that any change in the old ways has created 
a regular battle in the newspapers of the orthodox 
and liberal classes— the names of the women who 
put aside the mathabana or adopted English shoes 
are still remembered. Parsis, when in Europe or 
America, generally dress like Europeans; and 
their wives and daughters are beguining to give 
up their sari and Hindu fi.nery, which is quite 
out of place in colder climates, 

{d) deremomes. — The chief ceremonial occasions 
in a Parsi family are pregnancy, birth, sacred 
cord-gilding, marriage, and death. They are all 
fully treated under separate headings ; see Birth 
(Parsi), Initiation (Parsi), Marriage (Iranian), 
and Death and Disposal of the Dead (Parsi). 

2 . Priests [athornans). — The priests play a prom- 
inent part in the history of the community. 
Accordmg to the Kissahd-Sanjdn, the exiles had 
been guided by dastdrs in all their peregrinations. 
There seem to have been several priestly families, 
though the Parsi tradition ascribes to the priests 
in India a common origin. The priests followed 
the behdtns in their various settlements in Gujarat. 
In 1142 Kamdin Zarthost came from Sanj^n to 
Kausari, and in 1215 the sons of the same 
Kamdin, Bana and Movad, summoned a priest 
of Sanjdn, Horn Bahmanyar, who brought with 
him his son Fredun ^ the latter had three sons, who 


divided the work and the fees, and thus, with the 
two sons of the first comer, Kamin, formed the five 
pols (families) of Nausari. Later the name of 
bhagarias (‘dividers’) was given to the priests of 
the five pols, because they divided the work and 
the fees. In the 13th cent., according to a Persian 
poem written by Dastfir Shapurjt Sani^na (18th 
cent.), the Kissahd Zartushtidnd Einausfdn, the 
Parsi population of Gujarfit was divided into five 
panthaks, or spheres of mfluence and ecclesiastical 
office and jurisdiction, from Sanj^n in the south 
to Cambay in the north, including Nausari, 
Broach, and the villages of the Surat District 
(Godto^h) (1290). The records of the communities 
are not well preserved. Those of Cambay and the 
GodAvrdh are^ apparently lost; at Broach they 
have been dispersed on account of a lawsuit, 
which is much to be regretted, for Broach was 
formerly a seat of Zoroastrian knowledge and 
faith (see A Genealogical Bemembrancer of the 
Broach Dastur Family, Bombay, 1878 [Gujarati]). 
Nausari can boast of its records, and from the 
(registers) and fihrists (lists) much light can 
be obtained on the priestly class (see Ervad B, J. 
Dastfir Meherjirana, The (Genealogy of the Bhagar- ' 
sath Section of the Parses Priests, Nausari, A.y. 
1268, A.D. 1899 [Gujarati]). The history of Nausari 
is interesting : it shows how troubles and disputes 
arose among the priestly class, and how the 
presence of the San]§-na priests who accompanied 
the dtash-hahrdm on its removal from Bansdah, 
by Chdng^h As^, was the cause of a rivalry which 
ended in murders. The Sanjdna priests were even 
obliged finally to remove to Udwada with the 
sacred fire, after two escapes to Bulsar and to 
Surat, to avoid the raids of the Mahrattas (M. S. M. 
De^ai, HisL of Nausari, Nausaii, 1897 [Gujarati]). 
Several religious controversies disturbed the com- 
munity at Surat ; two of these turned upon 
whether the legs of a corpse should be stretched 
or folded, and whether the face of the deceased 
should or should not be covered with a cloth 
{paddn). These q^uestions have not yet been 
settled. The third dispute was about the proper 
reckoning of the year, which ended in the split of 
the Parsis into Shahenshdhis and Qadtmis. It 
had its origin in the discovery made first by a 
mobed named Jto^sp Vildydti, who came to Sui’at 
from Persia in 1721, and then by JamsMd, who 
came from Persia in 1736, of the difference of one 
month between the Persian and Indian Zoroastrians 
in the matter of their rdz-mdh reckoning (calendar). 
It is called the KahisdJi controversy. The town 
of Broach was the scene of deadly riots (1783) 
(see Dastfir Aspandy^rji K^mdlnji, The Historical 
Account of the Ancimt Leap Year of the Parsis, 
1826 [Gujarati], and K. B. Gama, The Yezdzardi 
Tarihh, 1870 [(^ujar^tl]). The feud between the 
two sects is almost settled, and the old passions 
are not likely to be aroused again ; but still the 
j Shahenshfihis and Qadimis continue to have their 
separate temples and priests ; and, if the Parsis 
do not do away with the difference, this is simply 
because ‘the change would create so much con- 
fusion in the dates of old events and records that 
they prefer to do as they have hitherto done’ 
(Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis, i. 113f.). Ill-feelings 
have completely abated, and intermarriage takes 
place between families belonging to the two 
sects. 

For the organization and special functions of 
the priesthood see separate art. Priest (Iranian). 

IV. Modemn Parsiism.-^x, Religion.— -Modem 
Parsiism is considered as the transmitter of the 
tenets of Zoroastrianism, as it was understood and 
practised at the time of the Sasanian princes, 
themselves the restorers of the antique Mazdsean 
creed (see Sasanians and Zoroaster). 
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After the destruction of the Persian empire 
the religion of the great prophet of IrILn was 
enveloped in oblivion for centuries. The faith- 
ful in Persia had to submit to the hardships of 
a foreign and intolerant rule (see Gabars) ; in 
Gujarat they were lost among the Hindu popula- 
tions, and in both countries they were considered 
by the European travellers who came into contact j 
with them as a down-trodden people, supposed still 
to possess some remnants of the teachings of 
Zoroaster. The Western scholars who took an 
interest in the religion and philosophy of the Iran- 
ians had only the classical authors lor reference. 
The large work of B. Brisson, de, JRegio Persarum 
princi'patu lihri tres, Paris, 1590, is the best compi- 
lation from that point of view. H. Lord, chaplain 
to the British factory at Surat, had the privilege 
of conversing with a mobed^ and was able to give 
a more or less accurate account of the religion of 
the Parsis (17th cent ). Pra^ents of their sacred 
books, Vendidddy Yasna, Visparady brought to 
Europe, soon excited the curiosity of the learned 
few who cared for such study, but these remained 
undeciphered, and their language a complete 
enigma. The last work before the Avesta was 
made known to Europe and translated was T. 
Hyde’s exhaustive history, Veterum Persarum et 
Parthorum et Medorum rmgionis Historia (Oxford, 
1790). The conquest of the Avesta was due to a 
Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron, who brought a 
copy of the precious MSS to the Bibliothhque du 
Boi on 15th March 1762 (see account of the dis- 
covery of the Avesta in art. Avesta, vol. ii. 
p. 27 1 f . ). Henceforward Parsis and Parsiism made 
their reappearance, as it were, in the modern 
world, and reassumed their position as a people 
and a religion. As regards Anquetil du Perron’s 
stay at Surat, it left no trace. The community 
was totally ignorant of the consequences of the 
sale of a few MSS to a poor wayfarer. The 
Parsis continued to keep aloof from the non-Zoro- 
astrians, even from men like B, C. Bask (1820) and 
N. L. W estergaard ( 1841 ). At last the dastHrs were 
obliged to come forward and to disclose the precious 
treasure of their faith on account of the attempts 
at conversion made by the missionary J ohn Wilson 
(1839). From that time the leading principles of 
Parsiism were openly discussed by Farsi priests 
even in scientific meetings and congresses. The 
catechisms are easily obtained by non-Zoroastrians 
(see J. J, Modi, Catechism of Zoroastrian MeligioTi, 
Bombay, 1911). 

Parsiism has a claim to rank among the great 
religions of the world, for the reason that we find 
in it the essence of any dogma, i.e. immutability 
in the union of the dogma itself and the liturgical 
prescriptions — a union that still exists in spite of 
the vicissitudes that it has experienced. Its most 
striking^ feature is its traditional character. In 
fact, it is almost incredible that a community lost 
among foreign sects should have been aWe to 
preserve the integrity of its creed, without hold- 
ing councils or synods, simply grouped round the 
living symbol of its faith, hidden in the recesses of 
humble sanctuanes, its priests chanting hymns in 
a language which could not be understood, and 
the bulk of the faithful steeped in religious routine. 

After the renewal of the intercourse with Persia 
(15th cent. ) a regular infiltration of Pahlavi litera- 
ture made its waj to Gujarat through emissaries, 
and a certain activity reigned in the priestly class 
and the elders or leaders of the ,anjumans. The 
PivdyatSy Le. the collections oi questions and 
answers, ai'e most precious and eloquent. They 
are^ in some measure the mouth-piece of the 
indigenous Parsi religion, and show that the 
interest turned exclusively on ritualism or disci- 
pline, never on dogmas. 


Darmesteter says that modern Parsiism is 
partly derived from the essential ideas expressed 
in the Gdthds, according to that sentence of 
Neriosangh Dhaval, that ‘ all the laws and deeds 
contained in Avesta were revealed to Zoroaster 
in the gdthds^ {Zend-Avestay Paris, 1892-93, i. 
l=AMG xxi.], Introd. vii. ‘The G^th5-s,’ p. cv). 
The enumeration of ‘the laws and deeds’ would 
carry us too far ; we have simply to point out the 
leading beliefs of the Parsis ; they are : {a) revela- 
tion, (b) monotheism, (c) immortality of the soul, 
{d) future life, and (e) resurrection of the dead. 

[а] Revelation ; sacred boohs, — Zoroastrianism is 
a religion based on the revelation of the deity, 
Ahura Mazda, to men, through the medium of 
the holy Zarathushtra Spitama, the son of Pouru- 
shaspa, of the royal family of the Peshdddian 
kings. He unites in himself- the threefold char- 
acter of philosopher, poet, and prophet. He is 
elevated to the rank of aohhtondmano yazata, 
i.e. one whose name is mentioned among the 
worshipful beings — a distinction never conferred 

! upon another man throughout the Avesta (see 
Zoroaster). 

! Zarathushtra’s life, date, and mission are the 
subject of much controversy among scholars. The 
data are derived not only from the pure Zoro- 
astrian tradition, but also from Armenian arid Mu- 
hammadan authors. According to A. V. Williams 
Jackson, following to some extent the Parsi tradi- 
tion: (1) Zoroaster was a perfectly historical 
personage, belonging to the Median tribe of the 
Magi ; (2) he fiouri^ed about the middle of the 
7th cent. B.O., and died in 583 B.C ; (3) he was a 
native of Western Persia (Atropatene or Media) 
and went to Bactria (Balkh), where he succeeded 
in converting King Gushtasp ; (4) the Gdthds are 
the oldest portion of the Avesta, and are to be 
considered as the real substance of Zoroaster’s^ 
preaching at Balkh ; (5) the religion of Zoroaster 
spread from Bactria throughout Persia, and became 
dominant in Pars under the late Achsemenians ; 
but it is impossible to fix the date of its intro- 
duction or of its adoption by the people or rulers 
of Pars. 

Outside of the Avesta, the Parsis derive their 
information about Zoroaster from Pahlavi books 
and from a Persian poem of the 13th cent., the 
Zartusht-ndmah (see Anquetil du Perron, vol. i. 
pt. ii. pp. 1-70, ‘ ViedeZoroastre’ ; E. B. Eastwick, 
Parsi Religiony Bombay, 1843, pp. 417 fi*., 477 fi'. ; 
J. Menant, Zoroastre: Essai sur la ^ilosophie 
religveuse de la Perse^y Paris, 1857 ; F. Rosenberg, 
Le Livre de Zoroccstre, Petrograd, 1904; E. W. 
West, SEE xlvii, [1897], Introd. pp xx-xxiv). 
It seems to have been written, according to the 
author, after Pahlavi books. In fact, some frag- 
ments of old MSS handed down to us contain 
glimpses of the history of the prophet ; two of the 
old TiasJcs of the Avesta apparently referred to 
Zarathushtra. 

For the Parsi traditions regarding the Avesta 
see art. Avesta. The books now in possession 
of the Parsis are ; the Vendiddd, the Yasyia, the 
Visparady and the Khorda-Avesta. The same are 
to be found in the bands of the Gabars in Persia. 

For the Avesta and Pahlavi literature see artt. 
Avesta and Literature (Pahlavi). 

There exists also an exhaustive Gujarati and 
Persian literature, which was developed as the 
community felt the need of having translations or 
transcriptions of their sacred books, and also of 
communicating with the brethren of Persia. This 
is also treated in art. Literature (Pahlavi). 

(б) Monotheism. — The Parsis claim to be mono- 
theists. Is that monotheism of theirs in keeping 
with the old texts or the beliefs current under the' 
Sasanians, when the primitive teaching of the 
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prophet was disfigured by the numerous sects 
which undermined Zoroastrianism? We do not 
know which doctrines were brought to India by 
the refugees. To whatever sect they belonged, 
the modern Parsi very properly claims the appel- 
lation of mazda yasndj ‘ worshipper of Mazda,’ and 
believes in one God. That God has all power, all 
knowledge ; He is Ahura, the Lord, Mazda, the 
All- Wise. His bo(^ is the Infinite Light; His 
abode the Supreme Heaven. 

Ahura Mazda, besides having many other attri- 
butes, is spoken of in the Gdthds as having chief 
attributes personified as the Amesha-spenUs (the 
holy immortals). Including Ahura Mazda, there are 
seven AmeshS,-spentSiS : Ahura Mazda, the living 
wise or all-giving Lord; Vohu Man6, the good- 
mind ; Asa-vahista, the best order or the excellent 
holiness ; Kshathra Vairya, the absolute power ; 
Spenta-Armaiti, the beneficent piety ; Haurvat&t, 
the wholeness ; Am^rSt^t, the immortality. The 
last ^ six abstract notions have sometimes been 
considered as archangels, or celestial beings, at 
the head of whom Ahura Mazda is placed. It is 
the same with the yazatas, genii or natural deities 
or existences to whom men pay homage. Ahura 
Mazda is the first of the heavenly yazatas ; Zara- 
thushtra, the first of the earthly yazatas. The ex- 
planation of this hierarchy is extremely difficult, 
and includes the real essence of Zoroastrianism on 
which scholars and dastdrs do not agree. Aliura 
Mazda created two spirits ; good comes from the 
spirit Spenta Mainyu ; evil comes from a destruc- 
tive spirit, Angra Mainyu or Ahriman. 

Zoroastrianism has been considered by Muham- 
madan and Christian authors as the perfect ex- 
pression of religious dualism, and scholars have 
by turns accepted or rejected the doctrine of 
duality. The modem Parsis absolutely deny that 
their Prophet Zarathushtra preached dualism, and 
' they try to restore to Ahura Mazda the character 
of unity and eternity of which misunderstood 
dualism deprives him. We need not enter into the 
discussion here, as the subject is fully dealt with in 
art. Dualism (Iranian). 

The Parsis, pure monotheists as they claim 
to be, indignantly repudiate the appellation of 
‘ fire-'worshippers,’ with which they have been 
branded for ages. Travellers in India always 
recorded their reverence for fire, and gave them the 
name of dtash-parastan. The Parsis are not fire- 
worshippers; they are the worshmpeis of God 
only. Such is the answer made by Parsi children, 
according to their catechisms. Fire, of course, 
plays a conspicuous part in the ceremonies of the 
Parsis. It maims homage from the modem Parsis 
as it did from the ancient Iranians. It is seen on 
the Achsemenian sculptures and on the Sasanian 
coins, and is still kept in the Indian dar-i-mihry as 
Strabo {Eist, xv.) describes it: *in sacred places, 
fed with barkless pieces of wood,’ etc. And 
Pausanias (v. xxvii. 3) places it ‘in a room . . . 
where a priest repairs to put diy wood upon the 
altar, the tiara on his head, singing sacred hymns 
. . . fiom a book in a language utterly unintellig- 
ible.’ The modern Parsis offer the explanation 
that, if the Iranians regarded fire as the symbol 
of divinity, and as such worthy of respect and 
reverence, they never professed themselves to 
be worshippers of fire. Zoroaster, in his GdthdSy 
speaks of fire as a blight and powerful creation 
of Ahura Mazda, and prefers it as a symbol of 
divinity to idols or other objects ; but nowhere 
does he enjoin the worship of fire. 

(c) Immortality of the soid. — Man is represented 
as a compound of physical and psychological parts. 
His nature is double — ^material and spiritual, body 
and soul. His spiritual parts are immortal, and 
were created before his material parts. Of his spir- 


itual parts the principal is the urvan, the soul, with 
its faculties, and the fravashiy a notion perhaps 
of post-Zoroastrian belief The urvan, or the soul, 
is responsible, and, according to its acts, receives 
reward or punishment. On the morning of the 
fourth day after death the urvan enters into 
the spintual world, and never returns to the 
mateiial world. There is no trace of metempsy- 
chosis. As regards fravashiy it is a peculiar inner 
power of urvan^s. most interesting notion, and 
very much like the Platonic lUaL. The fravashi 
of the holy soul is honoured as a holy spirit, and 
its help is invoked as a sort of guardian-spirit of 
the soul. The soul is endowed, during its earthly 
career, with such helps as may enable it to fight 
against the evil influence of Ahriman. These 
helps are knowledge, wisdom, sense, thought, 
speech, the religious conscience, revealed religion, 
etc. It cannot look for any other help ; there 
is no vicarious salvation in Parsiism. Cf. art. 
Feavashi. 

(d) Future life. — Such a struggle deserves a 
reward. The Parsis, according to the Zoroastrian 
creed, believe in a life to come. The Avesta WTit- 
ings of the Edtdxt Nash, the 19th chapter of the 
Vendidddy and the Pahlavi books Dind-i^Maindg-t- 
Xraf and A rid-t-Virdf Ndmak treat of the fate of 
the soul afrer death. ‘ Even in the Gdthds we find 
general hints about it. The soul of the virtuous 
crosses the Chinvat bridge, and is admitted into 
the house of purity and eternal light and song 
{yard demdna), where it en3oys the company of 
holy souls. The soul of the wicked goes to the 
house of impurity and darkness, reproached by its 
conscience, bemoans its state, and utters ciies of 
lamentation. The state of reward or punishment 
is to continue till Frashd-kerefi or Farshogard, 
i,e, the renovation of the world, when the whole 
creation is to start afresh. The notion of the im- 
mortality of the soul and a future life, distinctly 
expressed in the Gdthds, pervades the whole of 
the later Avesta literature, and is entirely accepted 
by the Parsis. See, further, Blest, Abode of 
THE (Persian). 

(e) Besurrectionofthe dead, — The resurrection, or 
Bistdkhez, will take place at the end of the present 
cycle ; then will come the last of the Saoshyants 
(see ZOROASTEE), who 'vvill consummate the work of 
purifying and regenerating the world and remov- 
ing all evil effects of the work of Ahriman. All the 
souls of the wicked vi.ll be brought out from hell, 
and wull be purified through the supreme ordeal ; 
the souls of the righteous, too, will rise, and they 
also will pass through the BistdkMz and be sub- 
mitted to the same trial ; but the flames will not 
bum them — they will cross them as a sea of milk. 
Henceforth the world wiU enter upon a neAV cycle, 
free from all evil and misery, ever young and 
rejoicing. All souls will be furnished" with ne^v 
bodies, and will commence a life of inefitable bliss. 
Hell itself will be purified. The Parsi theories of 
the resurrection, the last judgment, and the fate 
of Ahriman are found in the Bundahishn. 

2. Ethics.— ‘The Zoroastrian religion,’ as has 
been pointed out by Darmesteter {Farsksmy p. 1 If. ), 

‘ was a religion of life in the noblest sense of the 
word; it brought twm things of which the old 
Aryan religions, in the midst of which it rose, 
had no idea, or only a dim apperception ; those two 
things were moral and Aope ’ ; so that ‘ the Zoro- 
astrian faith not only gives its follorver a moral 
rule through life ; not only directs his heart, his 
tongue, his hand, teaching him good thought, good 
wordy and good deed ; but it tells him that the good 
will prevail at last if he does his duty ; that a son 
of the proi)het Saoshyant will come and open the 
eternal reign of Ormazd, and exterminate the 
evil from the world. The poorest, the meanest 
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Zoroastrian in the world knows that he is born 
a soldier of Saoshyant^ and that Ormazd will con- 
quer through him.’ The development of activity 
— free and voluntary — introduces a quite modern 
factor into Parsiism, and enables it to stand on a 
level with the contemporary systems of philosophy 
through the triumph of effort. One is even justi- 
fied in wondering how Zoroastrianism arrived at 
the low ebb which caused the final success of the 
Arabs and Islam ; but, in studying attentively that 
portion of history, we see that it can be fully ex- 
plained by the fact that, having become a State reli- 
gion, it perished miseraloly, stifled by the priesthood 
and weakened by the struggles among the sects. 
In any case, as it appeals at the present day to a 
small number of followers, it divests itself of any 
sacerdotal or sectarian character in order to speak 
only to the reason of the individual. Zoroastrian- 
ism — become Parsiism— appears to us, above all, 
a system of moral philosophy, and it is in that 
direction that it will probably develop more and 
more. Though the Pahlavi writers have handed 
down copious materials on Zoroastrian ethics, 
no special treatise has ever summed them up 
Stiange to say, the sublime precepts of morality 
enjoined by the Zoroastrian religion have never 
been codified. According to the sacred books, all 
morality is divided into three great classes : 
humatay good thoughts \ hHkhta, good words ; 
humrshtay good deeds. Similarly, there are 
three categories of immorality : auzhmatay evil 
thoughts ; dmhuhhtay evil words; and duzhvarsMay 
evil deeds. All good thoughts, words, and works 
are done with wisdom. All evil thoughts, words, 
and w'orks are done mthout wisdom. All good 
thoughts, words, and w’orks lead to paradise. All 
evil tiioughts, words, and works lead to hell. To 
all good thoughts, w'ords, and wmrks (belongs) 
paradise. So (is it) manifest to the pure. Of all 
Zoroastrian virtues, the first, holiness, or mha — a 
very comprehensive term — embraces all sorts of 
purity, truthfulness, and beneficence. The mhem 
mli4y the prayer-formula that every Zoroastrian 
learns, teaches that ‘Holiness is tne best good 
and happmess ; happiness to Him who is the Holy 
one for the sake of the best Holiness.’ Cf. art. 
Ethics and Morality (Parsi). 

The list of Zoroastrian virtues would be too long 
to reproduce here. Most of them are common 
to the great religions of the world — ^Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christianity ; - hut some of them have, 
so to speak, expanded in the modem development 
of Parsiism. Charity, for example, formerly 
restricted to the Zoroastrian brethren, is now ex- 
tended to every caste, race, and religion. Again, 
as a deviation from certain ideas, the m(5em 
Parsis repulse converts, and seem to have totally 
forgotten that it was through preaching and 
proselytism that their religion was established, 
and that the admission of the adherents of a 
false religion to the true religion was allowed. 
The question of investing non-Zoroastrians with 
sudrah and kusti was a pressing one, and was 
settled lately ; the community as a body is averse 
to proselytism. The Parsis do not admit con- 
versions to Christianity, and Parsi converts are 
very few. Moreover, the Parsis have never sacri- 
ficed themselves for their religious ideas; they 
may have suflered, from the storming of their 
old centre San j an, the ordinary evils of war, and 
under the Portuguese from the strict regulations 
of the Damaun and Bassein authorities ; Wt 
their faith was never at stake in India. Hence 
they have no occasion to boast of their modem views 
of toleration, when they enjoy equality of pro- 
tection under an enlightened Government. Those 
views are quite opposed to the spirit of the 
Sasanian kings, who were ardent persecutors of 


alien worships. For them there was only one good 
religion. All others, especially those of the 
Jews, Manichseans, and Christians, were attacked. 
Anj communication with unbelievers was a cause 
of impurity; to eat with them was sinful. The 
same view is found in the Bivdyats, and, among 
the modem Parsis, the adherents of old customs 
clung to it as late as the early fifties. At that 
time the prejudice was still so strong that even 
men like Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai declined to dine 
with the Governor of Bombay. 

It is a most important fact that the Parsis, since 
their arrival in India, may have submitted to some 
Hindu customs in order to please the Rana of 
Sanj4n ; hut they never felt the moral or religious 
influence of Hinduism. Whatever common origin 
the two branches of the Aryan family may have, 
each has separately achieved its own evolution. 
The Parsis borrowed neither the fasts of asceticism 
nor the ecstasy of mysticism — both opposed to 
pure Zoroastrianism. Indian philosophy also they 
Ignored. The great Brahmanical schools vrere not 
meant for alien races, and not open to the Persian 
refugees, who, even at Nausari, did not attempt to 
start a school of their own. Now, in contact with 
European thought, active, living, communicative 
as it is, what will become of the community? 
Neither the Roman Catholic saints nor the re- 
ligions reformers of Christianity will gain influence 
over the Parsi youths; but Darwin, Huxley, 
Stuart Mill, Comte, may perhaps do so, and the 
future of Parsi ethics and philosophy depends 
on the way in which they are understood and 
adapted. See art. Philosophy (Iranian). 

3 . Liturgy : worship and ceremonies. — {a) 
T&rwples . — The Parsi temples for a long time did 
not differ in outward appearance from the better- 
class houses. Now the fronts of some of them, at 
Udvada and Bombay, are decorated in the neo- 
Persepolitan style. The word for temple is dar^ 
i-mihry ‘door or palace of Mithra.’ In India they 
are commonly called dgydrts (from dgy the San- 
skrit agni, ‘fire’). They are of three grades, 
dtash-dddgdhy dtash-ddardriy dtash-bahrdmy ac- 
cording to the quality of the fire kept m them. 
( 1 ) The dtash-dddgdh may he touched both by 
priests and by laymen, never by non-Zoroastrians. 
it is the ordinary fire preserved in a fire-temple, 
or even in the houses of Zoroastrians, and used in 
sacred ceremonies ; ( 2 ) the dtash-ddardn. may not 
be touched by any one hut priests ; its consecra- 
tion requires great ceremonies ; the utmost care is 
taken m watching it and keeping it perpetually 
burning ; (3) the dtash-hahrdm is the highest of 
aU ; its consecration entails heavy expenses and 
a lon« series of ritual — for a year or more. The 
sacred fire is constantly watched by priests who 
have undergone the highest purifications. Its 
extinction would be regarded by the Parsis as a 
calamity. Non-Zoroastrians are not admitted into 
the dar4-mihr. The chief feature of the temples 
is the absence of statues or representations of 
divinities. The temple is divided into two parts : 
the ddardny or place for fire, and the izishn-gdhy 
in which the ceremonies are recited, (i.) Adardn. 
In a small domed room the fire is kept burning 
in a silver or copper-brass um resting on a stone 
stool, or dddshty with a metallic tray hanging from 
the dome [tdj ) ; five times a day (at each watch, 
or gdh) a priest, his mouth covered with a paddn, 
or piece of cloth, to prevent the effluvia from 
defiling it, cleans the room, washes the stool, 
arranges the cinders, and puts fresh sandal or 
other wood on the fire. The ceremony is called Mi 
dM. (ii.) Izishn-gdh. This is a large quadrang- 
ular room, divided by pdvis (small channels), 
and is used for the celebration of the ceremonies. 
There is space enough for a stone stool (dddsTit) for 
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the censer, or dfergdnt, a stone platform {urvis or 
dldt-gdh) on which are laid the implements of 
ritual, a seat for the officiating priest, and the 
Jctmdi for the purified water. 

Devout Parsis generally go to the fire-temple 
every day, or at least on the days of the month 
consecrated to fire ; hut, at certain times, all the 
community go and offer sandal- wood and money, 
and say prayers. Accordm^ to the belief of the 
ancient Persians, however, it is not necessary to 
pray to God in a temple. Nature, in its grandeur, 
was considered the proper temple, and Parsis still 
continue to pray on the beach or facing the sun. 
There are eight dtash-bahrdnis in India (the first 
was founded at Sanj§,n by the refugees in the 
8 th cent. ; it was finally brought to Udvada in 
1742, where it still exists), and 133 dgvdris (see 
the list of fire-temples in India published by B. B. 
Patell in Gujardt Parsis^ Ajppendix i. pp. 65-69). 

[h) Ritual , — The Zoroastrian worship consists in 
the recitation of fragments of the sacred boohs, 
either ^lin-.ply or accompanied with the perform- 
ance of I'lc litual. Generally, every one prays by 
himself, but on some occasions the whole com- 
munity gather at the fire-temple. 

The number of ceremonies celebrated during the 
em when the religion was most flourishing has 
diminished. Nowadays the chief are the Yasna 
(which includes the Gdthds)^ the Vtsparad^ the 
Vendiddd, the Rapithawin^ the GdhdnhdrSf the 
Srdsh Dardn or Bdj, the Afringdrii the GUt- 
hhh'tdi the Zindeh-Ravdn, the Hdmdst. The ritual 
has been carefully preserved; the liturgical ex- 
planations regarding the Yixsnat for example, are 
written on^ the old MSS themselves ; precious 
fragments of ancient treatises of the Sasanian 
period connected with ritualism have come down 
to the present time (see Ntrangistdn, VajarJcard, 
etc.). 

^ The apparatus of ritual for the Yasria are; 
harsom {g.v,), a bundle of from five to thirty -five 
metallic wires, tied into a string of date-leaf, 
evanghini mdhrdf stand for the harsom; hd'oan, 
mortar ; tasMt metallic saucer with nine holes in 
the middle ; cups and dishes. 

The offerings consist of the juice of the haomx 
{Mm) plant, sacred bread [ddruns)^ ght (clarified 
butter), holy water, dry fragrant wood, hm bdi, 
etc. 

In the time of the Avesta some of the liturgical 
ceremonies demanded the piesence of ten priests 
( Visp. iii. 1 ; Vend, v. 57, vii. 17) ; at the present 
day two priests only are required; the chief 
reciter {z6ti) and the minister {rdspt), who fills the 
place of the other absent priests. Some of the 
liturgical prayers must be recited, the ritual per- 
foimed, and the accessaries conducted by priests 
who have to submit to great purifications ; other 
piayers may be recited by all priests, even by 
laymen, as, for example, the Yashts, which are 
not accompanied by any ritual, though it is pos- 
sible that they were formerly recited on the tops 
of mountains or high ground. Some suppose that 
the descnption of the worship of the Iranians by 
Herodotus refers to Yashts. To ail appearance 
these offices are relics of the ancient Sasanian 
worship, and the conglomeration of the Yasna, 
according to Darmesteter’s suggestion {AMG xxi. 
ch. i. p. Ixxxviii) after ISIas’udi, was formed at the 
time of Ardashir Babakan, and has undergone no 
change. 

The daily obligations of the orthodox Paxsi are 
numerous : the untying and retying of the sacred 

g 'rdle (husti) on the sacred shirt (sudrah) is per- 
rmed several times after the washing of the 
hands, face, and feet with pure water, and is 
called pddgdb. The custom of saying grace before 
and after meals still subsists. 


(c) Rurificatory laws. — The purificatory laws 
play a conspicuous part in the life of the con- 
servative Parsi, as eveiy material impurity has to 
be removed if he desires to be a good Zoroastrian. 
There are four purifications foi the use of both 
priests and laymen, men and women : ( 1 ) the pdd- 
ydb, which consists in washing with water the 
arms and hands up to the elbows, the feet up to 
the ankles, and the face ; ( 2 ) the ghosel, a washing 
with gdmez (cow’s urine) ; ( 3 ) the barashndm, a 
long and painful cleansing which, together with 
the subsequent _ retreat, lasts nine days. The 
ntual^ is found in Vendtddd, ix. The si-shoe is 
a diminutive of it. 

From his birth to the day of his death, when he 
has become a prej^ to the drdj nasu, and is himself 
a source of contagion, the Parsi has to fight against 
defilement ; he has to avoid it, and also to avoid 
defiling others. 

A state of perfect purity is indispensable to the 
priest before entering the izishn-gdh for the cele- 
bration of the Yasna and Vendiddd*, he is called 
yaozdathragar mobed ( ‘ mobed in state of purity ’), 
and also barashndm-todld. Not only has the priest 
to undergo purifications, but the Implements of 
worship and the water used during the ceremonies 
have to be made pure. Gdmez is employed in 
minor purifications ; nirang-dm, bull’s urme, made 
pure according to the ceremonial law, is indis- 
pensable in the higher ceremonies, and its prepara- 
tion is most minute. 

The purificatory law^s are, in fact, the bases of the 
Parsi liturgy, ana, as Anquetil du Perron (ii, 644) 
says, ‘if the purifying materials are not well 
cleaned, there is no purification, no purifier, no 
priest, no Parsi ! . . so that, though the re- 
formers have, after a fight wuth the orthodox 
party, objected to the daily use of gdmez, the 
nirang-dinie not discarded. Of. Purification 
(Iranian). 

4 . Feasts and festivals. — The Parsis have some 
religious feasts of a very peculiar character, for 
which see separate art. Festivals and Fasts 
(Parsi). 

LlfERATURB.— I EA.RLYTRAYELLERS—'FnB.TjoidQXmSy ‘Tfae 
Wonders of the East,' cr. from the Latin onginal as published 
m Pans m 1839 m the Recueil de xoy^ges et da meiiioires of the 
Society of Geography, by Henry Yule, London, 1863, p. 21; 
J de Barros On aon feitos, que os Portugiuizei, jizemrn 
‘0 (Psc 0 , c conquista das mares e tenas do Orunte, 

Lisbon, 1777 , 1 blc viii ch ix. T Herbert, Trai els in Aj/ tea 
and Asia the Great, London, IC'jl, pi>. 55-59, 107 , E. Terry, 
in Purchas, Tlih Pilq rimes in Fue Boolces, pt 11 ., do. 1625, ‘A 
Relation of a V 03 n^e to the Easterne India obser\ ed by Edward 
Terry,’ § iv. p. K79 ; H. Lord, * Discover}, of the Banians and 
Parsees,’ in Pinkeiton’s Voyag'd and Tiatels, do. 1S03-14, \ m. 
557-572 ; J. A von Mandelslo, Voyages de Perse aux Jndes 
orzentales, tr. A. de Wicquefort, Leaden, 1717, pp. 179-186; 
F. de la Boullaye le Gouz, Les Voyages et observations du 
Sieur, Pans, 1653, ch xix f pp. 187-190 , P. F. Vicenzo Maria, 
II vmggio air Indie Onen*ah, Ven’^e. ch. ii p 250, 
J. Fryer, A New Account of Ir.va ‘jn i Persia in Eight 
Letteis, being Nine Years' hetm L>J2 and finished 

16S1, London, 1698, pp. 67, 117, 107 , J. Ovington, Voyage to 
Suratt, 1689, do. 1696 ; F. Valeiitijn, Oud enmeuw Oost-Indwn, 
Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 1734-26, vol. iv pt. li. p. 153; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, pt L ‘ Discours 
pr61iminaire ’ ; J. S. Stavorinus, Voyages to the East Inch Cb, 
tr. S. H Wilcocke, London, 1798, u. 494-498, 504 f., m. li , 5 ; 
C. Niebuhr, Voyage en Araf r " e* rv d’ai. Vr,-. ;;; ? r 
Amsterdam, 1776-80, li. 8 '.-J ' , J Ferbos, C/'> / i"l -V,'//.* •: \ 
Londn-i, 1SS1, vol. i cb vi pp 78-83 

II y/Z'sT'./'j'.— Bomanji Byraii^i Patell, Pdrsi Prakdsh, 
ueinj a Ii jord 01 in the Growth of the 

P'liSi C' rirn-'Pi^ , in. ir Ina-'j Bombay, 1878-88 (Guja- 
1 .':) '■‘ries ' , 18.''' , H G The Parsis or Modem 

Zerdusthians, Bombay, 1852 ; Dosabhai Framji, The Parsees, 
their History, Maniiers, Cvstoms, and Religion, London, 1858 ; 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of the Parsis, 2 vols., do., 
1884; D. Menant, Les Parsis, ^Histoire des communaut^s 
zoroastriennes de ITnde ’ (AMG vii.), Pans, 1898 ; B. B. Patell, 
BG ix.pt. ii. [1899], 183, 254, and a reprint. The Gujardt Parm 
from their Earliest Settlement to the Present Time, Bombay, 
1898, Parses Villages in the Sanjan and Surat Pistricts^ in the 
Zoroastrian Calendar for 1^51 Ffizd.,pp. 54-63 (Gujariti). 

m. RBLJGIOJf.—Anqnetjl du Perron, Zend-Avesta, ‘ Usages 
dvxla et religieux des Parses,’^ pp. 627-591, and * Systfeme th6o- 
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tvi/)v'»i » r^p kqo-P''^; J. Wilson, Parser 
M*. I'.-' . 0 / , etc., Bombay, 1843 ; 

M Haup, / / / .f M f '•'■ i L'ji ‘uage, WritingSy and 
/^ ‘ 'j r •[ " ., V( .t t‘\ I.' 'i • l-'T'-' , J Darmesteter, Parsi- 
xsim — its Place in Ristwy^ a Lecture delivered at Bombay, 
2nd Feb 1887 ; S. Laine:, A Modern Zoroastrian^, London, 
1^8 ; J, J Modi, The Beh^iotts System of the Parsis, Bombay, 
1885 ; S D. Bharucba, A Brief Sketch of the Zoroastman 
Religion and Customs, do. 1893. D, MEN ANT. 

PARTHENOGENESIS.— Parthenogenesis is 
the development of an egg-cell which has not been 
fertilized. It is of frequent occurrence (1) in many 
of the lower crustaceans, such as the brine-shrimp 
Artemia, the large freshwater Apus, and some 
water-fleas— Daphnia, Moina, Cypris, and 
Candona ; (2) in some insects, notably among the 
gall-wasps (Cynipidse), in certain species of which 
males have not been found, and among saw-flies 
(Tenthredinidse) ; and (3) in most of the rotifers or 
wheel-animalcules. In most rotifers partheno- 
enesis is the rule ; in some cases males have never 
een found. In most of the cases of partheno- 
genesis among crustaceans and insects males are 
absent for months or years, but reappear at 
intervals. Among plants there are few examples 
of normal parthenogenesis in the strict sense, for 
we cannot include cases, like many of the lower 
fungi, where the whole sexual reproduction is de- 
generate. An undoubted parthenogenesis obtains 
in Ghara crinita, one of the water-stoneworts. 
For in N. Europe only the female plants are re- 
presented. It should be noted that there is no 
leason whatever to associate the dominance of 
parthenogenesis with any loss of racial vigour. A 
hundred successive parthenogenetic generations 
have been carefully observed in the case of Daphnia, 
and there was no suggestion of any degeneration. 
In a few cases the occurrence of variation in par- 
thenogenesis has been demonstrated. 

It may be useful to distinguish several difterent 
grades of parthenogenesis, (a) What may be called 
ftathological parthenogenesis is illustrated when 
the egg-cell, say, of a hen, exhibits without fertiliza- 
tion a number of divisions. In none of these cases 
has the development been known to go far. {b) 
The term casttal parthenogenesis may be applied 
to cases where the occurrence is observed as a rare 
exception — e.g.^ in silk-moths. It occasionally 
happens that worker-ants, not normally repro- 
ductive at all, produce ova which develop partheno- 
genetically. Since the discovery of what is called 
‘artificial parthenogenesis’ (see below) these in- 
stances of pathological and occasional partheno- 
genesis have become more intelligible, (cj Partial 
parthenogenesis is well illustrated by hive-bees. 
The queen receives from the drone a store of male 
elements or spermatozoa, and it rests with her, in 
laying the eggs, to fertilize them or not. Those 
eggs that are fertilized from the store of sperma- 
tozoa develop into workers or queens (according to 
the nurture) ; those that are not fertilized develop 
into drones. The same is true of some other 
Hymenoptera, such as ants, {d) The term seasonal 
parthenogenesis may be applied to cases like green- 
flies or Aphides, wliere one parthenogenetic genera- 
tion succeeds another all through the summer, but 
males re^pear in the autumn and fertilization 
occurs. This is also illustrated by some of the 
water-fleas, (e) The term juvenile parthenogenesis 
may be ^plied to some curious cases in the 
midge Miastor) where larv^ forms exhibit pre- 
cocious reproductivity without any fertilization. 
It becomes difficult, however, to draw a line between 
such cases and multiplication by means of spores, 
such as is seen in the larval stages of the liver-fluke 
and in many plants. Spores are specialized repro- 
ductive cells which develop without fertiiizatmn ; 
they are familiar to every one on the fronds of ferns. 
The formation of spores is a primitive mode of re- 


production, but the parthenogenetic development 
of ova is probably in all cases secondary and deri- 
vative — a relapse from the normal spermic develop- 
ment. None the less it seems to work w^ell in 
certain kinds of organisms and in certain conditions 
of life. 

It may be asked whether egg-cells which normally develop 
without being fertilized are in any way different from ordinary 
ova. But the answer is not at present very clear. In some 
cases (ants, bees, and wasps) the ov' -t’* O’d -ary 

process of maturation, involving a 1 > r of 

nuclear rods or chromosomes to half the normal number In 
some other cases (rotifers, some water-fleas, and green-flies) 
there is no reduction when the conditions of life are favourable, 
though there may be when they are unpropitious. 

Of great interest and importance is the establish- 
ment of the fact that in a variety of cases the ovum 
may be artificially induced to develop partheno- 
genetically. The demonstration of this has been 
mainly due to Jacques Loeb and Yves Delate. If 
the unfertilized eggs of a sea-urchin be left for a 
couple of hours in sea-water the composition of 
which has been altered {e.g.y by adding magnesium 
chloride), and be then restored to ordinary sea- 
water, many of them develop into normal larvae. 
A mixture that Delage found to be very eftective 
for sea-urchin ova consisted of 300 c.cra. of sea- 
water, 700 c.cm. of an isotonic solution of sac- 
charose, 15 centigrams of tannin dissolved in dis- 
tilled water, and 3 c.cm. of normal ammoniacal 
solution. It works equally well if the volume of 
the sea-water or of the saccharose be doubled. 
The ova were left for an hour in the mixture, then 
washed several times, and then placed in sea-water, 
where they soon developed. In a few cases fully- 
formed sea-urchins have been reared. There aie 
two points of special importance: first, that the 
artificial parthenogenesis has been induced in a 
great variety of types (c.g., sea-urchin, starfish, 
marine worm, mollusc, fish, and even amphibian) ; 
and, second, that the artificial stimuli effectively ^ 
used are very varied — chemical, physical, and 
mechanical. Artificial parthenogenesis lias been 
induced by altering the chemicsd composition of 
the water by adding or removing certam salts, or 
by altering the concentration by adding salt and 
sugar, or by subjecting the ova to various influences, 
such as superabundance of carbon dioxide, vapour 
of chloroform, ether, benzol and toluol, the presence 
of butyric acid, blood, serum, and extracts of foreign 
cells, or by exposing the ova to electric currents or 
to mechanical stimulation. Frog’s eggs pricked 
with a needle and washed with blood may proceed 
to develop rapidly and normally. In a few cases 
the parthenogenetic development has been success- 
fully carried beyond the completion of the tadpole 
metamorphosis. The eflective stimuli, such as have 
been enumerated above, differ for different kinds 
of eggs, and even for eggs of the same kind at 
different stages of ripeness. There is probably 
some common factor in all the effective stimuli, 
but what it is remains uncertain. 

It is too soon to make more than a tentative 
statement as to what happens in artificial partheno- 
genesis. According to some, the artificial changes 
in the medium do not in themselves directly induce 
segmentation, but modify the intimate constitution 
of the egg in such a way that, when it is returned 
to its natural medium, it becomes auto-partheno- 
genetic. According to Loeb, the physico-chemical 
agency induces the formation of a ‘fertilization 
membrane’ by a change in the surface of the egg 
comparable to that which follows the entrance of 
a spermatozoon. The first step is a cytolysis or 
partial solution of the cortical layer of the ovum, 
perhaps a liquefaction of fatty substances in the 
cellular emuJsion. The result is the formation of 
the ‘stabilizing envelope’ or ‘fertilization mem- 
brane.’ But the appearance of this membrane 
seems to lead to an acceleration of the oxidations 
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going on in the egg ; the egg is activated, and 
segmentation begins. But this may simply lead 
to disintegration, if there is not also a corrective 
factor, and it has been possible to devise experi- 
mental conditions that induce activation only and 
others that induce activation and stable develop- 
ment,^ Thus the presence of a fatty acid, such as 
butyric, may bring about membrane-formation and 
the activation of the egg, while the presence of a 
hypertonic solution (i.e. with increased osmotic 
pressure) may serve as the essential corrective. 
The life of the activated egg may also be saved by 
putting it after the membrane-formation for about 
three hours into sea-water practically free from 
oxygen or containing a trace of potassium cyanide. 
In either way„ the over-active oxidations in the egg 
may be suppressed. If the eggs are thereafter 
transferred into ordinary sea- water containing free 
oxygen, they often develop normally. Similarly, 
pricking the ovum of frog or toad with a platinum 
needle and the entrance of some blood corpuscles 
may serve to activate, while the return to the 
normal medium may serve as the necessary 
counteractive of disintegration. 

One must not conclude that the rdle of the corn- 
lex living spermatozoon is exhaustively replaced 
y the chemico-physical agencies referred to, for 
normal fertilization implies more than activation 
and a regulation of the subsequent cleavage. It 
implies a mingling of the heritable qualities of the 
two parents. What the experiments show is that 
the ovum is quite complete in itself, that certain 
factors involved in what the spermatozoon effects 
may be artificially mimicked, and that perfectly 
normal larvse may be reared from various un- 
fertilized eggs which are not known ever to develop 
parthenogenetically in natural conditions. The 
remarkable facts that have come to light since 1899 
show that one cannot set limits to the possibility 
of the occurrence of parthenogenesis. Some of the 
experimental conditions which are effective in in- 
ducing parthenogenetic development might find a 
parallel in natural conditions. As yet, no instance 
of either artificial or natural parthenogenesis has 
been observed in the animal kingdom above the 
level of amphibians. 

LiTERATinaE — ^J. Loeb, Artificial PwrthenogeTiesis and Fer- 
tilisation, Chicago, 1918, The, Mechanistic Conception of Inf e : 
Biological do 1912 ; P, Geddes and J. Arthur Thom- 

son, The, FioiiOton of Sex, revised cd , London, 1901, and Sex, 
do. 1914 , J. Arthur Thomson, Heredity^, do. 1912, 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

PARTHIANS.— 1. The country. — The position 
of Parthia was south and a little east of the 
Caspian Sea. It was bounded on the north by 
Hyrcania and the Turanian desert, on the south 
by the great salt desert of central Iran, on the east 
by Ariana, and on the west by Media, Roughly, 
it corresponded with the northern part of Khoiasan. 
The name of the country, Parthia, is regarded as 
having been derived from that of its south-west 
province, Parthyene, 

2. The people. — The Parthians were an Iranian 
tribe named in the inscriptions of Darius Par- 
thavUi called by the Greeks UapOvacoi, Justin 
(xli.) describes them as Scythian exiles, their name 
being explained as meaning ‘refugee’ in that 
language. It is doubtful vmether any of the I 
stories as to the origin of the Parthians are trust- 
worthy. Moses of Chorene calls them descendants 
of Abraham by Keturah, whilst Strabo and others 
regard them as Scythians sent by Sesostris from 
Scythia when he returned from that country. The 
first authentic information concerning them, how- 
ever, is that of Darius, who represents them as 
inhabiting the tract with w'hich they have always 
been associated. It is therefore probable that they 
were added to the Persian empire by Cyrus, the 
conqueror of Babylon, about 550 B.C. Herodotus 


(iiL 93) speaks of them as belonging to the 16th 
division, or satrapy, of Darius, and as paying, 
with the Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Areians, a 
tribute of 300 talents of silver. 

3. History. — However faithful the Parthians may 
have been to their overlord in the years preceding 
the accession of Darius Hystaspes, there seems to 
be no doubt that, while he was at Babylon, they 
revolted, with other tribes or nationalities, in 
favour of one of the pretenders with whom he 
had to contend. Their sympathies were evidently 
with Phraortes the Mede, and in this they had 
the support of Hyrcania. As Darius’s father, 
Hystaspes, was the general who defeated the allied 
rebel armies there, it seems probable that they 
were in the province which lie governed. The 
first battle took place in Vispauzatis (Hyspaostisa), 
in Parthia, but, notwithstanding the success which 
Darius claims for his father on that occasion, it is 
clear that he had not troops enough, and reinf 01 ce- 
ments had to be sent from Persia. The second 
battle, in which Hystaspes was entirely victorious, 
took place near the city of Patigrabana, also in 
Parthia. In the war of Xerxes against the Greeks 
the Parthians were in the same division as the 
Bactrians, and were commanded by Artabazos 
(Herod, vii. 66). To all appearance they remained 
faithful to Persia to the end, serving in the army 
at Arbela against Alexander, to whom, however, 
they made but a feeble resistance when he passed 
through their country on his way to Bactria. 

4. Rise to power.—- Very scanty materials for 
the early history of the Parthian kingdom exist, 
and only fabulous legends concerning it are given 
by Arrian in his Parthica (Photius, cod. 68 ; 
Syncellus, p. 539 f.). Here Arsaces, the founder 
of the great Parthian dynasty, with his brother 
Tiridates,^ originates in the royal house of the 
Achsemenians. The young Tiridates having been 
insulted by the prefect Agathocles or Pherecles, 
the brothers, with five companions (like the seven 
Persian supporters of Darius), slay him, and Arsaces 
mounts the throne. Thei e is nothing improbable in 
all this, but the statement that Arsaces died aftei 
tw'o years and was succeeded by Tiiidates seems 
impossible, in view of the fact that the former 
reigned about 37 years. Arsaces i. maintained 
himself not only in Parthia, but also in Hyicania, 
though constantly threatened by Diodotus of 
Bactria (Justin, 3ai. 4). Arsaces is said to have 
fled, about 238 B.C., to the nomadic tribe of the 
Aspasiacfe, owing to the march of Seleucus il. 
eastwards (Strabo, xi. 513). A rebellion in Syria, 
however, soon compelled Seleucus to retire, and 
Arsaces returned victorious to Parthia. According 
to Justin (xli. 4), the day of this victory was cele- 
brated as that of Parthian independence. Arsaces 
was proclaimed king at Asaak (Kuchan in the 
upper Atrec valley) and founded Dara in Apa- 
varktikine, now Kelat, farther to the east. His 
son, Arsaces li., was attacked by Antiochus ill. 
(the Great) in 209 B.C., and certain Parthian and 
Hyrcanian to-wns were captured by him. The 
successor of Arsaces li., Priapatius (Justin), ruled 
15 years (190-175 B.O.), and Phraates, who followed 
on the throne (175-170 B.C.), subjugated the Mardi 
in the Elburz. This ruler, notwithstanding that 
he had many sons, left his throne (following an 
old Elamite custom) to his brother, Mithridates I. 
(170-138 B.C.). Having subdued the Medes, the 
Elymeans, the Persians, and the Bactrians, Mithri- 
dates extended his conquests in India beyond those 
of Alexander, subjugated Syria, and added Baby- 
lonia (see § 9) and Mesopotamia to his empire, 
which now had the Ganges as its eastern ana the 
Euphrates as its western boundary. Among other 
great rulers of Parthia may he mentioned Phraates 
II. (138-127 B.C.), who defeated Antiochus Sidetes, 
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but was himself slain in a battle with the Scyth- 
ians who had helped Antiochus ; and Phraates III. 
(70-57 B.C.), who supported the younger Tigranes 
of Armenia against his father, and re-obtained 
possession of Mesopotamia in consequence. He 
was murdered about 57 B.c. by his two sons. The 
dynasty of Arsaces lasted until A.D. 229, when it 
was ended by the native Sasanian dynasty of 
Persia, under Artaxerxes I., son of its founder. 

5 . Character. — An active mountainous race, the ; 
Parthians were very warlike and courageous. 
They early learned the value of accurate shooting, ! 
and attained renown as archers, owing to their j 
skill with the bow on horseback. Their fame as ' 
horsemen was for this same reason equally great. 
Even whilst going at full speed, they discharged 
their arrows with such precision that they could 
prevent an enemy from following them in their 
flight. The cavalry formed the strength of the 
Parthian army ; as for the infantry, this was com- 
posed mainly of slaves who had been bought and 
trained for military service. 

6 . Civilization and language. — It is doubtful 
whether the Parthians were of Scythian origin or 
not {§ 2 ), but it is known that ceitain Scythian 
nom'ads became the ruling race in the State. Ex- 
tensive landed property was given to them,^ and 
they formed the king’s council, which appointed 
the successor. These Scythians, however, ulti- 
mately became, as was to he expected, one with 
the Parthian nation. Such an amalgamation was 
rendered all the easier because of the likeness of 
their language, for Parthian was looked upon as a 
mixture of Serbian and Median (according to E. 
Meyer = Iranian). Being, however, ‘j^hilhellenes’ 
and altogether under the influence of Greek art 
and civiEzation, the kings, on their coins, and 
probably also in official documents, used the Greek 
language, so that no specimens of ancient Parthian 
have come down to us. That their language 
should have been the original of that strange 
Jargon, Pahlavi, as contended by some (Meyer 
regards the word as a corruption of Parthavaf 
*■ Parthian ’), is in the highest degree improbable. 
The tongue which, mingled with Pahlavi, made it 
a ‘jargon’ was not Greek, but Aramasan. The 
Iranian element of Pahlavi was Persian. 

7 . Religion. — As the early history of the Par- 
thians is practically unknown, the religion which 
they professed is still a hidden detail. The Scyth- 
ian element in the country is said to have adopted 
the religion of Zoroaster, and this probably became 
its official creed— an ‘ everlasting fire ’ was main- 
tained in the royal town of Asaak, 

8 . Personal characteristics.— The Parthian coins 
show, on the obverse, the king's head in profile. 
He is bearded, and Ms hair, combed down on to 
his forehead, is confined by a fillet. The later 
Hngs have tiaras and shorter beards than the 
earlier. On the reverse of some of the coins is a 
representation of a soldier seated. He is beard- 
less, and wears a hat with a brim, tight-fitting 
breeches, and a short cloak. In his outstretched 
hand he holds the national weapon, the how. This 
apparently gives the costume of their renowned 
arclier-cavalry, 

9 . The Parthians in the late Babylonian inscrip- 
tions.~;;-There is hardly any doubt that more in- 
fonnation concerning the PartMans will come to 
light from excavations and explorations in the 
nearer East. Several large Babylonian tablets, 
Mving very minute details of the history of the 
Arsacidean period, are preserved in the British 
Museum. So^ far, however, the distinguishing 
names of the individual kings of the dynasty are 
rarely obtainable from this source, as they aU hear 
the dynastic appellation ArSakaa or ArSakam, Le, 
Arsaces. 


Ano Af +>.p<ae the Bahvlonians of Seleucia on 

: I : > ! '*■■’- , - < -- ■ j . conflict with the 

' . ' - ’ j I _ w'.i'r’. ■ 1 Parsfi. Antiochus 

> 1 - ■ r ‘i : I ifers to the people 

having fled from certain plunderers {ArMya^ ‘ Arabs ’), who then 
infested the country. Later on (seemingly) fighting took place 
between the Babylonians (people and leaders) and ‘ the son of 
the k’n'" r”"! h''* i p.t' announcement follows 

in V.: ■ " ( . ^ i‘'.i ■ 1 . . - 

(?] to Artabanus, his brothei ; ■ t i ' . • ’ ' 1 . ' ■ j . 

v.r> (rhe enriTP\) j-iu ( fT. 'tid a !;rc:r s'lngrre’ , ana tuose wno 
-aved ;'ic-rnt‘-l' 0 - 'y ^ ir .l (n ‘i'lc'i ir ' i 0 ' o'* the king) were 
p'ii*«ucd Uito ihc nvj r lai i-m ■‘Ct-c- ’J .‘l * A.rabs* thereupon 
ot'^an pi ’.ndcr..'’jf aj:* a-. :i iVin-er rl.i' !■ u uhe writer notes 
liu'l Ai-a'‘c& (-1/^“^ ' la), lie pio*'ed.d m that month 

‘ ‘•’lif i!iO remc' c c ■ of ''iL h'nd Oi (Media), to make 

ba t'e II ina”, from . i’- be coniec'H'red i’mi: The ordered rule 
OI Li‘e l*arth’an'* a i J'^'iise relief fren Tiie anarchy which 
seems previously to have prevailed in some of the lands which 
thev connueied As Artabanus was brother of Arsaces vi 
(Mithri.'laies i , 170-138 b c.), some or all of the above details 
probably refer to his reign. 

The Babylonian insciiptions of the Parthian 
period were written with the object of furnishing 
astrological data for historical forecasts. In addi- 
tion to these, tablets of the nature of contracts 
have also been found. Their dates generally com- 
bine the Greek equivalent era with that of the Arsa- 
cidse. As far as can be judged from the records 
handed down, the national life of Babylonia, as 
well as the religious institutions, went on much 
the same as during the reigns of their own kings, 
and it is probable that the same liberal rule 
prevailed in all the provinces under Parthian 
sway. 

Literattob. — G. Rawliason, The Sixth Great Oriental 
Monarchy ; Tarthia^ London, 1873 ; A. von Gutschmid, Gesch. 
Irons und seiner Naehharldnder von Alexander dem Grossen 
his zum Untergange der Arsacideny Tubingen, 1838 , Smith's 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Geography, London, 1S72, f v. 
‘Parbhia’ ; Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, do. 1880, 5. -p. ‘Arsaces,’ etc, (very detailed), BDB, 
s.v, * Parthians * ; JEJJSrii, s.w, * Parthians,’ ‘ Arsaces,’ ‘ Phraates,' 
‘Mithridaf^s,’ * Orodes,’ ‘Gotarzes,’ ‘Pacorus,’ etc 

T. G. Pinches. 

PASCAL. — Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont- 
Ferrand on 19th June 1623, and died in Paris on ‘ 
17th Aug. 1662. His father, Etienne Pascal, was 
president of the Court of Aids at Clermont when 
Blaise was born. The earliest anecdote told of the 
child recounts that, when he was a year old, he 
was cured by magical means of an illness which 
was supposed to have been superinduced by a 
witch. In 1626 Pascal’s mother, n^e Antoinette 
B 6 gon, died ; in 1631 his father, with his family, 
consisting of Blaise, Gilberte (horn in 1620, after- 
wards married to M. Pdrier), and Jacqueline (horn 
in 1625, afterwards Sceur de Sainte Euph 6 mie in 
Port-Koyal), moved to Paris in order to devote 
himself to the education of his son, whose precoci- 
ousness was remarkable. There he fell into disgrace 
with Richelieu for having protested against an 
administrative reduction or the rentes of the hdtel- 
de-ville, some of which he had purchased. Being, 
however, restored to favour, he was appointed 
intendant oJf Rouen by the cardinal in 1639. After 
nine* years’ residence in Rouen there followed a 
stay of two years in Clermont, and in 1650 the 
Pascal family returned to Paris. Shortly after- 
wards Jacqueline joined Port-Royal (she was 
professed on 5th June 1653) — Gilberte had already 
married Pdrier — and ^ltienne, the father, died in 
Sept. 1651. _ 

Such is the bare outline of the history of the 
family in which Pascal was brought up, and, as we 
shall see, what little light it throws on the origin 
or development of the genius which illuminates it 
comes from the father and the sister Jacqueline. 
We are, nevertheless, forced, perhaps not without 
advantage, to rely for an estimate of Pascal’s place 
in history mainly on the events of his own lire as 
illustrated by his literary remains. And that place 
will be found to be determined by three principal 
factors : his aptitude for mathematics, his writings 
on religion, and his psychology. 
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I. His mathematical aptitude.— Pascal’s sister, 
Madame Perier, is our authority for the statement 
that, the study of geometry being withheld from 
him by his father, he was found one day by the 
latter with the fibres of the first 32 propositions 
of the first book of Euclidiworked out independently, 
and this while still a boy. He was now encouraged 
to study mathematics and was admitted to the 
weekly meetings of a small body of scientists who 
formea the nucleus of the future Royal Academy 
of Sciences. When only sixteen years old, he 
drew up a treatise on conic sections under six 
heads, entitled (1) ‘Generatio coni sectionum 
tangentium et secantium,’ (2) ‘ De hexagrammate 
mystico et conico,’ (3) * De quatuor tangentibus et 
rectis punct^e tactuum jungcntihii«, unde rectarum 
harmonice sectaram et diametioiinn proprietates 
oriuntur,’ (4) ‘De proportionibus segmentorum 
secantium et tangentium,’ (5) ‘De tractionibus 
conicis,’ (6) ‘De loco solido.’ This treatise was 
found among Pascal’s papers after his death and 
was communicated to Leibniz, who, in 1676, urged 
its instant publication on account of its importance 
and originality. A risumi^ however, of its results 
had been published by Pascal himself in 1640. 
The keystone of his theory was what he called the 
mystic hexagram, as to which he proved that the 
intersections of the three pairs of opposite sides of 
a hexagon inscribed in a conic are collinear. From 
this he deduced more than 400 corollaries. 

While assisting his father in the collection of 
taxes at Rouen, Pascal found that long and tedious 
calculations were frequently necessary. His 
impatient spirit and fertile brain hit accordingly 
on the idea of making a machine which should 
automatically work out these troublesome arith- 
metical problems. He was so hampered by diffi- 
culties in the manipulation of the necessary 
material that, though he conceived the idea in 
* 1643, it being, as he said, ‘ the effort of a man of 
twenty years old,’ he did not secure the royal 
privilege for it till 1649, and it was not till 1652 
that he was able to show that final form of his 
machine which is now deposited in the Con^ 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers. 

From pure mathematics Pascal now turned to 
physics, after this excursion into mechanics. In 
the 17th cent, the dispute whether Nature abhorred 
a vacuum or not was unsettled. An intermolecular 
vacuum was admitted on both sides, but it was 
doubtful if any other kind of vacuum were possible 
in Nature. Descartes affirmed such a vacuum 
impossible and inconceivable. The atomists 
affirmed the contrary. The experiments of Torri- 
celli (1608-47) under the inspiration of Galileo had 
resulted in the proof of the weight of the air and 
in the record of this fact in the barometer (the 
‘Toiiicellian vacuum’) which was manufactured 
in 1643. Pascal interested himself in the subject, 
and in 1647 published his Noitvdles expiriences sur 
U mde, follow'ed by experiments in the next year 
in the Puy-de-D6me and m Paris to determine 
whether the weight of the air was identical at all 
heights above sea-level. 

‘ If/ as he said, * it is found that the height of the quick-silver 
is less at the top than at the bottom of the mountain, v\e must 
nece&sanly conclude that the weight or pressure of the air is 
the sole cause, ard not any horror of a vacuum, since it is quite 
certain that tbeie is more'air at the bottom than at the top, for 
nobody could hold that nature abhors a \a,cuum moie at the 
foot than at the lop of the mountain’ (0£uvres, m, ^65) 

It is not too much to say that modern physics 
dates _ from the conclusions of Pascal come to in 
1648. He broke with reluctance, he tells us, from 
the dogmas of the schools. 

*From the first of these principles, that nature has an invinc- 
ible horror of a vacuum, I have passed to the second, that she 
has a horror but not an invincible horror, and lastly, from that 
to a third belief that nature has no horror of a vacuum at all ’ 
(ib. iL 371). 


Pure mathematics still held Pascal, however, as 
is shown by his exercises on the cycloid, which 
date from 1658. Roberval had defined the area of 
the curve and the volume described by its revolu- 
tion lound its axis and round its base. Pascal 
then determined the segments of the area and the 
volumes as well as their centres of gravity, and, 
under the pseudonym of Dettonville, invited the 
leading mathematicians of the day to contend for 
a prize foi the solution of such problems. Though 
Wallis of Oxford and others sent in essays, the 
proposal came to nothing, and Pascal V 
Iished his own conclusions. These g . V.’- I 

h’gV* rnr k amoi^g the professors of the infinitesimal 
j ’M. ( ,il calculus. It is worthy of note 

that, while engaged on this laborious work, Pascal 
was continuously under bodily sufteiing, and that 
his ideas on the properties of the cycloid came to 
him while sleepless through violent toothache. 

It is not possible to fix precisely the date of 
anothei work of Pascal’s which was concerned 
with the theory of probabilities. In that period 
of bis life which preceded his ‘second conveision’ 
and followed the death of his father, he was 
familiar with sundry young men of fashion such 
as the Due de Roannez and the Chevalier de M5r^, 
and out of their experience of the gaming table 
rose a desire that he should treat matliematically 
the laws of chance. On this ensued a corre- 
spondence of Pascal with Fermat (see I. Todhunter, 
Hist, of the Mathematical Theory of Probability^ 
Cambiidge, 1865, pp. 7-21), but Pascal, though he 
seems to nave contemplated a larger work, printed 
in 1654 only a fragment on the arithmetical 
triangle, which, however, was not published till 
1665. 

2 , Writings on religion. — Though Pascal occu- 
pies an honourable place among the leadeis of 
mathematical thought, he will always be most 
widely known for bis writings on religion, especi- 
ally the Pensies and, above all, the Provinciales, 
To appreciate these duly, however, we must first 
understand the ground and consequence of Pascal’s 
relMous outlook. 

The first factor, in order of time, which falls to 
be considered is the atmosphere of the home of 
Pascal’s early days. It might he too severe to 
think of it as darkened by any Piiiitanical gloom. 
The words, ‘We only think of Aristotle and Plato 
as clad in the philosopher’s toga. But they w'ere 
good fellows and like the rest they laughed with 
their friends’ {Pe^isies^ no. 65 [voL i. p. 150]), 
seem to describe accurately the two sides of fitienne 
Pascal’s home. It was the home at once of a 
Stoic philosopher, a grave man of affairs, and a 
cultured man of the world to whom a wise gaiety 
was not unknown. Moreover, the gi eater part of 
Blaise Pascal’s life was spent in Paiis, and the 
nine years spent in the capital of Noimandy— a 
province where culture was specially developed— 
were dignified by the friendship of the illustrious 
Corneille. In any case, whether in Paris or inRouen, 
Pascal was thrown into a society whose polish and 
refinement would effectually open to him whatever 
joys the ‘ morale des bonne tes gens ’ might give. 

On the other hand, Pascal’s fathei was of an 
aristocratic Stoicism, with strong views about the 
education of diis family and belief in his power to 
supply it. He had his ‘ system,’ and this demanded 
the study of languages and literature before that 
of mathematics. It also insisted that the pupil 
should take nothing for granted, hut in all things 
abandon prejudice and think for himself. This 
enables us to understand partly why Pascal stood 
forth in all that he did as original, whether as 
discoverer or inventor or as the champion of 
reli^on. But at the last it, is to the imperious 
genius of Pascal himself that we must attribute 
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that character of masterfulness, self-assuredness, 
and readiness to follow the aigument whitherso- 
ever it might lead which we find in all that he set 
his hand to. 

Two authors have been singled out as having 
contributed beyond others to the development of 
Pascal’s mind — Epictetus and Montaigne — and not 
only because of the ‘entretien sur Epietbte et 
Montaigne ’ held by him with Isaac Lemaistre de 
Saci soon after his entrance into Port-Royal. 
There Pascal maintained against his friendly 
opponent that those two authors were neither 
dangerous nor useless. Of Epictetus he said : 

* Behold the light of this great spirit who has so well known 
the duty of man I dare to say that he would deserve to be 

orshipped if he had known equally well hiS impotence, «ince 
one must he God to teach man both. Also, as he was* e.uth and 
ashes, after ha\ ing so well understood what we ought to do, 
see how he loses himself in the presumption of what we can" 
(* Bntretien de Pascal avec M Saci,’ (Buvres, iv. 35). 

For man to count on himself is to Pascal the sign 
* d’une superhe diaholique ’ {ih, iv, 36), and it was 
this, he said, that led Epictetus to believe that the 
soul is part of the divine substance, and that pain 
and death are not evils. Instinctively Pascal felt 
that the humility of Epictetus (though it might be 
the humility of Jean Jacques Rousseau) was not 
the humility of the Christian. 

Jf Epictetus attracted Pascal by his insistence 
that man was but an actor in a comedy whose 
length depended on the will of the Master, it was 
Montaigne among the critics of ‘ le moi haissahle ’ 
who most deeply affected him. And he did this 
because of a certain affinity of scepticism which 
drew the bold intellect of Pascal irresistibly to 
the mocking humanist who went to Mass because 
Cicero bade him go. Sainte-Beuve has finely said 
that Montaigne can be studied in the bosom of 
Pascal. 

‘ H€ was for him at certain times the fox of the Spartan hoy 
concealed under his cloak. Pascal was frequently laid hold of 
by him, bitten and devoured. In vain he overthrows and 
rejects him ; the wily one returns. He is disturbed by him, he 
quotes and transcribes him. . . . We might sum it all up in 
saving that Pascal in all his life and work has only done and 
only wanted to do two things to fight to the death the Jesuits 
in the Froilnciales, to rum and aniiihilcte Montaigne in the 
Pensies’ {Port- Royal, ii. 3S7f.). 

But Pascal could neither be content with the 
sceptical indifference of Montaigne nor do more 
than justice to the rational Stoicism of Epictetus. 
On the other hand, he was still less attracted by 
sceptical Epicureanism, if only because its ultimate 
moral effect is a general relaxation of the will to 
good. He was sufficiently conscious of man’s un- 
worthiness to draw upon himself the appellation 
of ‘ce sublime misanthrope’ (Voltaire, Lettres 
pMlosoph, XXV.). He testifies to his sense of man’s 
weakness apart from grace when he says that 
‘man is neither angel nor beast, and the evil is 
that he who would make the angel makes the beast ’ 
{Fensies, no. 358 [li. 271]). Again, though a bold, 
keen, and original thinker, he was deeply con- 
vinced of the limitations of reason and of human 
culture in general. This conviction led him to say 
that ‘to mock at philosophy is true philosophy,’ 
that ‘ true eloquence mocks at eloquence, true 
morality at morality ; that is to say, that the 
morality of judgment mocks at the morality of 
feeling, for this is under no rule ’ {ih. no. 4 [i. 17]). 
He sees clearly enough that philosophy can do 
something, but that it cannot do all. A higher 
principle is required to carry on the work of 
philosophy, and he finds this in faith. Pascal saw 
that ‘ there are reasons which transcend our 
reason ’ ,* that, though * all our dignity consists in 
thought,’ yet that that thought is folly ; man’s 
thought never attains to satisfaction, for ‘nature 
confounds the sceptics and reason the dogmatists.’ 
Even from this misery of a nature hopelessly 
divided against itself Pascal draws the consolation 


that, though ‘to know one’s self miserable is 
misery indeed, yet this misery is a mark of our 
greatness since we are conscious of it. It is the 
misery of a grand Seigneur, of a dispossessed King ’ 
{ih. no. 398 [ii. 303]). Pascal’s indomitable spirit 
preserved him from all pessimism of the heart. He 
refused to rest in impotence as the last word about 
man. Impotent though in himself he might be, 
yet he was not left to himself. With him and 
above him was God, and the bridge by which God 
was reached was called faith. The radical contra- 
dictions in man’s nature did not for him point to 
religious indifierence, or to a ‘ religion de coutume,’ 
hut they drove him to that religion which promised 
to show how they could be got rid of or be recon- 
ciled. 

In Jan. 1646 Etienne Pascal fell on the ice and 
dislocated his thigh. Then followed a period of 
retirement, during which he and his family studied 
works by Jansenius, Arnauld, and Saint Cyran, 
fiom which resulted what is called the ‘ first con- 
version’ of Pascal, the nature of the Port-Royal 
appeal and its effect on him being somewhat 
similar to those of the Serious Call on Dr. Johnson. 
This did not lead him to surrender his scientific 
interests, for in the same ;^ear he was engaged on 
his researches on the question of a vacuum referred 
to above. Meanwhile his sister Jacqueline, with 
his sympathy, was being drawn towards Port- 
Royal, though she did not take the vows till 
5th June 1653. At the same time (1647) Pascal 
was attending sermons preached by Antoine 
Singlin, confessor to Port-Royal. There ensued a 
period of worldliness broken by the death of his 
father on 24th Sept. 1651. Soon after he wrote his 
short Discours sur Ics passions deV amour. Much 
has been made of a carriage accident which 
happened as Pascal was being driven over the Pont 
de ]Neuilly, when the horses ran away, and two out 
of the four (or six ’) fell into the Seine. Whether • 
this had anything to do wnth Pascal’s second and 
definite conversion is doubtful. What is certain 
is that towards the end of 1653 he was the recipient 
of an extraordinary spiritual illumination by which 
he was raised above all the interests that had 
before occupied him, or, to he more accurate, was 
enabled for the rest of his life to approach them as 
meiely affording materials for heavenly contempla- 
tion. This ecstasy is dated 23rd Nov. (1653 or) 
1654, and an enigmatic record of it was found in 
two copies, one of parchment and one of paper, 
stitched up in his doublet after his death. It ran : 

‘ The year of pace 1654, 

Monday 23rd No\ ember, day of St Clement, 
pope and martyr, and others of the martyrologium ; 

Eve of St. Ohrysogonus, martyr, and others, 
from about ten at night 
to half past twelve. 

Fire. 

God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, 

Not of philosophers and savants. 

Certainty, joy, certainty, feeling, peace, joy. 

God of Jems Christ. * 

My God and thy God (Joh. 2017) 

Thy God shall be my God (Euth). 

Forptfulness of the world, and of ei erylhing save God. 

He IS only found by the wajs taught 

In the Gospel. Greatness of the human soul. 

Righteous Father, the world has not 
Known thee, but I have knowm thee (Joh. 17). 

Joy, Joy, joy, and tears of joy. 

I have separated myself from it. 

Hereliquerunt me fontem. 

My God, wilt thou leave me ? 

That I may not be separated from thee eternally. 

This is life eternal that they may know thee 
The only true God and him whom thou hast sent, 

Jesus Christ. 

Jestjs Christ. 

I have separated myself from it, I have renounced it, cruci- 
fied it 

That I may not be separated from him for ever. 

He is only to be kept by the ways taught 
In the Gospel 
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Renunciation Total and Sweet. 

Total submission to Jesus Christ and to my director, 

Eterral]'" in icv for one day nf trial on earth, 
chill "■< .11 '-trmonts uio-. Amen,’ 

Of the two copies of this memorial (some- 
times perversely called 'amulet’) the paper copy 
in Pascal’s own handwriting seems to he a rough 
draft for the other, which in the present form is a 
copie figurie made hy Louis P4rier from the now 
lost parchment. Along its left side is written at 
right angles to the text : 

‘ Here is the copie figurie of a parchment found after the 
death of Mr. Pascal, my uncle, written by his hand and sewn in 
the lining of his doublet — P4rier L., Priest and Canon of the 
Cathedral Church of Clermont.' 

This memorial is a decisive landmark in the 
history of Pascal, and serves to mark the transfer 
of his interest from the worldly life and the life of 
reason to the religious and ascetic mode of living. 
He had received the call of the living God, and all 
things else henceforth were to his taste but Dead 
Sea apples. He had before tried what reason and 
custom — ^.e., what the conscious mind {V esprit) and 
the unconscious — could do. By custom he means 
those blind, automatic forces which are stronger 
than all merely conscious activities, and it is this 
that he had in mind when he gave the advice that 
we should follow what the converted do, ‘for in 
doing what they believed in, in taking holy water, 
hearing Mass, etc., you will naturally come to 
believe and you will stupefy yourself (et vous 
ab^tira)’ {Pensiest no. 252 [ii. 185]), where aMtir 
means only that the mind will enjoy the immediacy 
of feeling of the lower animals undisturbed by 
ideal constructions of the intellect. Now, Pascal 
has learned what can be done by a new and higher 
power — inspiration. Before, he would have said 
that the heart is creative in us ; now, he discovers 
that it is God Himself who immediately acts in us 
and through us. The direct result of the experi- 
'ence of this presence and power of God in him was 
the decision to join the Port-Eoyal recluses, which 
he did in Jan. 1655. There he found the solitude 
and ascetic mode of living which had now become 
necessary to him, and there, too, he found himself 
amid kindred spirits. He did not, however, 
definitely enrol himself as a member of the com- 
munity, and did not consider himself as really 
belonging to it. To use a familiar distinction, he 
was an adherent rather than a member of Port- 
Eoyal, and he often left the lay convent to live for 
a time in Paris. 

On Friday, 24th March 1656, an event occurred at 
Port-Eoyal which had a remarkable effect on the 
now piepared mind of Pascal— the miracle of the 
holy thorn. 

An abb4. Hoi de la Porterie, had lent from his private chapel 
to the convent of Port-Eoj’^al of Pans a thorn from the holy 
crown of our Saviour. The relic was placed for adoration in 
the middle of the choir Among' the worshippers came 
Marguerite Perier. the ten-year-old niece of Pascal, w-ho was 
suffering from an ulcer of the eye which had affected the bone 
of the nose When her turn came, she applied the thoin to her 
eye and prayed that it might be cured. It was cured, and the 
cure was proved to be complete. Other miracles of healing 
took place, and the holy thorn refused to do cures outside 
Port Ro\ al 

So much was Pascal impressed that he took for 
his emblem an eye surrounded by a crown of thorns 
with the motto: ‘Scio cui credidi.’ And the 
certitude which he now felt could hardly be in- 
creased by the remarkable conversion of Charlotte 
Gouffier de Eoannez, sister of his old friend, the 
Due de Eoannez. Pascal became for a time her 
director, and in that capacity wrote her a series of 
letters of which only a few fragments remain. 
Mile, de Eoannez was received into Port-Eoyal in 
July 1657, and as long as Pascal lived she resisted 
all efforts to get her back to the world. After- 
wards, however, she left Port*Eoyal, married the 


Due de la Feuillade, and died in 1683 after having 
for twelve years repented her apostasy. 

Les Provinciales , — But a far more important 
work was begun by Pascal before Mile, de Eoannez 
demanded his care. In 1656 he began the series of 
attacks on the Jesuits on which his literary fame 
chiefly rests. The outer history of the Provincial 
Letters belongs to the history of Port-Eoyal (see 
Jansenism) ; we are concerned here only with 
Pascal’s contribution to it. 

On 14th Jan. 1656 Arnauld was condemned by a 
packed^ court of the Sorbonne for false doctrine on 
the point of sufficient as distinct from eflectual 
grace. Port-Eoyal appealed to another court — 
the court of the public— and Pascal was chosen as 
their advocate. He was no theologian and had 
little taste for theological subtleties. On the other 
hand, he felt deeply the gravity of all thataflected 
morality, and with a sure instinct he struck at the 
weak point in the armoury of the enemies of his 
Jansenist friends — the system of casuistry of the 
Jesuits. He wrote in the name of an imaginary 
man of position, Louis de Montalte, to a friend 
living in the country who was figured as desirous 
of knowing what was the meaning of the disputes 
going on in the Sorbonne. The first of these 
Petites Lettres, as they were commonly called, 
appeared on 23rd Jan. 1656, and the eighteenth 
and last is dated 24th March 1657. In the first 
three Letters he was content to stand on the defen- 
sive and discuss with his own peculiar irony the 
questions of sufficient and effectual grace and of 
proximate power. Thus he made play with the 
distinction betw'een words and the ideas for v hich 
words stand, and inquired how giace could be 
sufficient and not eflectual in fact. Was not this 
as good as saying that ^ace is at once sufficient 
and insufficient? Pasesri illustrates the condition 
of the Church by comparing it to a man who is 
left half- dead by robbers, and sends for three 
physicians. The first, on seeing him, declares his 
wounds mortal and God alone able to cure him. 
The second flatters him and assures him that he 
has sufficient strength to get home. The third, 
after examining him, agrees with the second and 
combines with the second to chase away the first. 
On this the sufferer turns to the third doctor, who 
tells him tliat he has sufficient strength for the 
journey because he has legs, and legs are the 
instrument made for Avalking. ‘ But,’ inquires the 
sick man, ‘ have I strength enough to use them ? ’ 

* Certainly not,’ says the doctor, ‘ and you will not 
walk unless God gives you supernatuial strength.’ 
‘Then you are not of the same opinion as your 
colleague as to my real condition,’ and the doctor 
admits that he is not. It would be difficult to put 
more concisely the hollowness of the league formed 
by the Dominicans and Jesuits against the 
Jansenists. Similarly, Pascal, in discussing the 
meaning of ‘proximate power,’ asks whether a 
man would have the proximate poiver of crossing 
a river if he had a boat and oars and whatever 
might be necessary, or whether a man with eyes 
had the proximate power of seeing in the dark 
On being told that a man with the power of sight 
and in the daylight had this proximate power, he 
inquires whether the righteous have always the 
proximate power of keeping the Commandments 
of God, and is told that they have, but that they 
might not have effectual grace to enable them to 
pray to God for that purpose. It came to this, 
then, that the righteous have the proximate power 
when the phrase is abstracted from all meaning ; 
that the phrase had no authority from the Scrip- 
tures, councils, or popes, but that, it being adopted 
by the majority of the court, Arnauld must adopt 
it also or be pronounced heretical. 

In his fourth Letter, which opens like a Catiline 
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oration (‘ There is nothing like the Jesuits ’) Pascal 
turns his guns with a magnificent offensive on the 
Jesuits, but contents himself in this Letter with 
drawing on his Jesuit interlocutor the consequences 
of his assertion that ‘an action cannot be con- 
sidered sinful if God does not give us, before we 
commit it, knowledge of its evil and an inspiration 
which stirs us up to avoid it/ 

In his fifth Letter Pascal addresses himself to an 
examination of what it was that the Jesuits 
actually taught, and attacks the basis of their 
system, which he finds in their underlying deter- 
mination to substitute their own dominion for the 
dominion of God, From this followed as a practical 
corollary that, as the average man is incapable of 
a high degree of saintlmess, religion must be made 
ea^sy for him. And this the Jesuits carried out by 
their doctrine of probabilism. On this doctrine 
and the practical use made of the ‘direction of 
the intention ’ Pascal pours out the vials of 
his scorn and derision in this and the next five 
Letters. 

On the day when the fifth Provincial appeared 
(20th March 1656) the recluses of Port-Royal were 
obliged to disperse as a consequence of Arnauld’s 
condemnation. Four days later occurred the 
miracle of the holy thorn— -a matter of rejoicing 
to the Jansenists, of confusion to the Jesuits. 
Pascal in particular was rejoiced, for God had 
Himself plainly spoken. Moreover, the recluses 
were allowed to return to Port-Royal, and Pascal 
continued his assaults till 2nd Aug., when the 
tenth Letter appeared. 

After this he drops the fiction of the provincial 
friend and addresses himself explicitly to the 
‘reverend Jesuit fathers,’ in the eleventh onward 
to the eighteenth Letter. Kor was he to be 
turned from his purpose of attacking the moral 
maxims of the Society of Jesus by the appearance 
of Alexander vii.’s bull of 16th Oct. 1656, which 
coildeinned the famous five propositions alleged to 
be extracted from the Augustinm of Jansenius. 
This appeared a fortnight after the publication of 
the thirteenth Letter. The seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth Letters are addressed to Francois Annat 
(a Latinized form of his original name Canard), a 
provincial of his order, and loi '■lmccii yoais con- 
fessor to Louis xiy. Pascal writes to him as the 
representative of the French Jesuits. 

It is not surprising that in so heated a contro- 
versy as the Provincial Letters aroused Pascal 
should have been charged with heresy, inaccurate 
quotation, ridiculing sacred things, attiibuting to 
the Jesuit Society as a whole the eccentiic opinions 
of obscure members, and appealing to pruriency. 
But the only charge which is even plausibly seiious 
is that he spoke falsely when he declaied that he 
was not of Port-Royal. In the seventeenth Letter 
he refers his opponents to his previous Letters, in 
which he had declared that ‘he was alone’ and 
that he was ‘ not of Port-Royal.* The passages to 
which he refers aie in the twelfth and sixteenth 
Letters. In the foimer he is alluding to the 
impostures of the Jesuits, and he says : 

* Indeed, fathers, you are more suspect in this matter than I ; 
for lb is not likely that being alone as I am, without power and 
without any human support against so powerful a body, being 
sustained only bv truth and sincerity I should have exposed 
myself to lose all m exposing myself to be convicted of 
imposture.’ 

And in the sixteenth Letter, in rebutting the 
accusation of being a heretic of Port-Royal, he 
says : 

* I know, fathers, the merit of those pious solitaries W'ho have 
retired thither and how much the Church owes to their edifjing 
and solid labours. I know their p,etv and their lights; for 
although I have never been adiiiuted to their estaolibhment (eu 
4 ;tablissement avec eux), as 3011 would fain believe without 
knowing who I am, yet I have unbroken acquaiutanee with 
some of them, and I honour the virtue of them all.’ 


As a matter of fact, Port- Royal was a home of 
recluses, and Pascal was not one of them. Some 
of the Provincials i indeed, were wiitten at the Roi 
David Inn, where Pascal frequently lodged under 
the name of M. de Mons, so that Pascal’s asser- 
tions on this head are abundantly justified. 

On the merits of the dispute it is enough ^ to 
say that Pascal was a champion of the genuine 
morality of the gospel which is founded on a life 
that is mdeterminate, and, therefore, not as such 
patient of formulation in treatises of casuistiy. 
Love, while it remains love, meets each case as it 
arises and decides bj its own intuitions. The 
weakness of the Jesuits’ position lay in the very 
success of their logic. Having begun by legalizing, 
i.e. externalizing, the freedom which is at the 
heart of all morality, they were driven farther and 
farther from life into the intellectual analysis of 
propositions. Nor was it of any avail for them to 
plead that much of what they taught they had 
inherited, or that every man is forced from time to 
time to distinguish, qualify, or even explain away 
a precept of ethics. Their original sin was not 
that they invented, but that they perfected, a 
casuistry which was a substitute for life and love 
— not their living and ever- changing expression. 
Since Pascal’s tremendous indictment of ecclesi- 
astical ethics, that science has passed more and 
more into lay hands, and Pascal may be said to 
have done for morality what Luther did for 
religion — freed it from the perversities of experts 
and made it the business of everybo(^. 

The Pcns6es , — In attacking the Jesuits Pascal 
conceived that he was attacking men inside the 
Church who'were driving out Beelzebub to enthrone 
Lucifer. But he was also concerned with another 
set of free-thinkers who were outside the Church, 
and wielded a gieat inflLuence, especially on the 
educated classes and on society. To bring these 
back to a saving knowledge of God through faith r 
was his second principal desire as a Chiisfcian, and 
he determined to write a constructive plea against 
atheism. In prepaiation for this he studied dili- 
gently the Scriptures, the Fathers, and especially 
St. Augustine, and in particular an anti- Jewish 
polemic of the 13th cent., the Pugio fidei of Raimond 
Martin, which had been discovered by Francois 
Bousquet and reprinted in Paris in 1651 with notes 
by Joseph de Voisin. He also re-read and annotated 
Epictetus and Montaigne, especially the latter. 
Accordingly, he laid before some of his friends at 
Port-Royal about 1658, in a discourse lasting two 
or three hours, the aim and plan of his proposed 
treatise. They were delighted with what they 
heard, but Pascal’s love of perfection caused delay 
in the elaboration of his thesis, and death -'iipci- 
vened before he had set himself to tlie labour of 
writing his Apologia of the Chiistiaii religion. 
After his death a considerable body of rough 
notes was found, which were developed by different 
hands and in different forms into the famous 
Pens6es. Some ^idance in the arranging of these 
notes was derived from the recollections of fitienne 
P4rier, Filleau de la Chaise, and Mme. P^rier of 
Pascal’s sketch of his Apologia. 

Pascal died in 1662, and it was not till 1669 that 
Port-Royal put forth the first edition of his 
PensieSj with a preface by his nephew, Etienne 
P^rier. Their text, however, was incomplete and 
was in some respects ‘ edited,’ as to some extent 
was the edition .of Condoreet in 1776, and of Bossut 
in 1776. The subsequent editions of P. Faugere 
(1844), A. Molinier (1877), G. Michaut (1896-99), 
and L. Brunschvieg (1897) have succeeded in eluci- 
dating the text. But no finality has been, or 
perhaps evei will be, reached in detei mining the 
order of the fragments. The Port-Royal editions 
were content to arrange them according to their 
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subject-matter. The result of this procedure was 
often to join discordant and to separate concordant 
notes. Molinier’s plan was to group fragments 
which seemed determined by the line of the 
Apologia and to relegate the remainder to an 
appendix as illustrative notes. Michaut preferred 
to reproduce the MSS with critical notes by 
Brunschvicg. This method has tlie inestimable 
advantage of letting us into the mind of Pascal, 
and of allowing us to see him at work, jotting 
down his thoughts, erasing, adding, and giving 
alternative readings. 

The thoroughness with which the ’would 

have been treated appears clearly fiom the pains 
which Pascal took to lay down its appropriate 
method. He rejects for his purpose the ‘ geo- 
metrical’ method as incompetent to touch the 
heart, and he insists that the eloquence of the 
heart is superior to rhetoric. It is the heart that 
has to be touched — the human heart which is at 
once infinite and empty. How then to escape 
from^ this ever-present sense of failure and discord ? 
Justice, as we find it, is a matter detei mined by 
the boundaries of rivers and mountains ; morality, 
whether in its Stoic or in its sceptical form, is 
uncertain. Reason argues well, but depends on 
principles beyond reason. Dogmatism and pyr- 
rhonism are each unable to carry us more than 
a short way. Man, then, as a being conscious 
of great powers and needs which he can neither 
get rid of nor satisfy, must have recourse to some- 
thing above himself. God alone can help him ; 
religion must do what philosophy and science are 
unable to do. 

From this Pascal goes on to survey the religions 
of the world, and ends by referring us to that 
religion wliich began with Judaism and is con- 
summated in Jesus Christ. In Him the contra- 
dictions of human nature are reconciled, and with 
Him we are united by love, and then we are able 
to see things fiom the inside, instead of travelling 
on the outside by the w^ay of reason through the 
ever-present contradictions of natural life, 

* All the law is contained in Jesus Christ and Adam ’ {Pemies, 
no. 323 rii US]) Therefore it is that ‘the only religion which 
runs counter alike to nature, to common-sense and to pleasure 
is aftei all the only one which has always held its own ' (ib. no. 
604 [111 11]) 

3. The psychology of Pascal.— So rich and 
complex a character as Pascal’s was certain to 
draw on it, not only the hatred of those to whom 
his ideals were abhorrent, but also the misunder- 
standing which comes from the partial views taken 
by lesser intelligences. To the rationalism of tlie 
18th cent, the claim to superiority made by Pascal 
for faith was particularly obnoxious. Leibniz 
regretted that Pascal’s scientific genius was ob- 
scured by his prej udices for the Roman religion. 
To Voltaire he was a sublime madman born a 
century too soon, and his inspirations were but 
‘aegri somnia.’ Condorcet, as a trueEncyclopsedist, 
regarded him as a tool of superstition, and a writer 
in 1846, L. F. Ldlut, reached the highest point of 
absurdity in a work entitled VAmuUtte de Pascal, 
pour servir d rhistoire des hallucinations. Even 
the story of the Pont de Neuilly, of which Voltaire 
(follo^ng BoHeau) made so much, is of doubtful 
authAiticity, and is not found in the accounts of 
Pascal’s conversion given by Jacqueline and Mme. 
P^rier. 

Nor IS there any good ground for Victor Cousin’s 
theory (1830) of the scepticism of Pascal, according 
to which his faith was an unbelief only half- 
conquered. That in one sense Pascal was a 
sceptic is undoubted. He at one time found fault 
with the philosophy of Descartes as ‘ being useless, 
uncertain, and troublesome — nay, as ridiculous’ 
{Fens6es, no. 79 [i. 98 J). Yet he often quotes 

Montaigne and apparently identities himself with 
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his cynical maxims. He writes that ‘ all men 
naturally hate one another,’ and ‘ men are neces- 
sarily such fools that it would be folly of another 
kind not to be a fool ’ {ib. no. 414 [ii. 313]}. But 
such intellectual or moral scepticism occupies only 
a corner of Pascal’s ample mind, as is shown by 
such passages as the following : 

‘It is necessary to have three qualities, those of the 
’ * "h >: s'-, .if ihe geometrician and of the humble Christian. 

1 1 . 1 . e . . 11 and attemper one another, so that we doubt 

when we should, we aim at certainty when we should, and we 
submit when we should ’ (CEicvres, iv. 63 ; cf. Pensies, no. 245 
[li. 179]) 

‘Two excesses—to exclude reason, to admit reason alone’ 
(Pensees, no 253 [i. 186]) 

‘ Faith tells us what the senses do not tell us, but not the 
contrary of what they see it is above and not in opposition to 
them’ (tb. no. 265 [ii 196]). 

He is quite realty triumph- 

ant proof of the V- :■ • i y <m h . -o explain 
the whole man, and is yet ready to maintain also 
that reason within its limits is trustwoi thy. But 
the certainty which neither the senses nor con- 
scious s’l' !'..*■(. . unattainable by man 

if he VI 1 - ih'.'b '.r ii-t! to God and trust to 

the ‘reasons of the heart ’which are given by inspira- 
tion. Here he parts company with Montaigne, 
who would have had man acquiesce as an ‘ Epicuri 
de grege porcus’ in his helplessness, whereas 
Pascal would bid him rise out of his rational help- 
lessness into the higher region of faith. 

Too much stress has been laid by his critics on 
Pascal’s life-long ill-health as a proof of an 
unbalanced natme. The ‘amulet’ is quoted as 
proof that he suffered from hallucinations — he who 
two years afterwards began that series of powerful 
and solidly reasoned Letters which have made him 
immortal. In fact there is nothing to surprise our 
psychology in his famous vision. It bears every 
mark of being the natural climax of an acute 
mental struggle to find solid ground for belief in 
man’s natural greatness on which to find refuge 
from his vileness and impotence. As is usual, the 
solution was given, and was accompanied by what 
is also customary after such effort, a state of super- 
excited feelings which may seem almost to ceitify 
to the subject the genuineness of the revelation. 
The only woid in tliu vlude ‘memorial’ which 
might perhaps cause doubt ih the one which has a 
line all to itself, the woid fire ; and yet illumina- 
tion as an accompaniment of conversion has been 
remarked on frequently fiom the case of St. Paul 
onwards. But Lelut, of the Salpdtiibre, will have 
it that Pascal’s autopsy showed softening of the 
brain, while P. Just-Navaire, of the Lyons 
Academy, pronounces for tuberculosis. It would 
seem, liovever, on the whole sounder to rely on 
what appears to be good medical testimony, accord- 
ing to w’hieh Pascal’s suffeiings were due to atony 
and disorders of the alimentary canal, affecting to 
some extent the whole nervous system, including 
the brain. There is nothing, however, to show 
that Pascal’s brain was affected to a degree 
sufficient to cloud his mind or disable his judraent, 
unless, indeed, we are to declare all thoroughgoing 
asceticism, such as that of Suso and that of Pascal’s 
iron barbed belt, to be marks of incipient insanity. 
His writings remain, and their testimony is incon- 
testable to the soundness and unimpaired strength 
of his mind. As man, as scientist, and as Christian 
his place is among the heroes of mankind. 

Literature. — The Provincials have been translated into every 
civilized language. A convenient ed. in French is that of 
John de Soyres, The Provincial Letters of Pascal, Cambridge, 
1830. The Pansies also (as is noted in the text) have gone 
[ through many editions Of those mentioned the Pansies de 
\ Blaise Pascal by L6on Brunschvicg, 3 vols., in tiie series of 
[ ‘ Les Grands Ecrivains de la France,* Paris, 1904, will supph a 
I comprehensive study , the references in the text are to this 
! edition. Of complete works the best ed. is in the same series, 
(kuvres de Blaise Pascal, 11 v<d^, do. 1904-14. 

Other works which may be found useful are : E. Boutroux, 
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Pascal, Paris, 1900, tr. Ellen Margaret Creak, Manchester, 
1902 ; F. Strowski, PC' "'I * ' ■‘"'r r-. n vols., Pans, 1907-08 ; 

R. P. A. SuUy-Prudhoin no, T •'' * c lleligxon scion Pascal, 
do. 1906 ; J. Tulloch, Pascal, in * Foreign Classics for English 
Readers,* Edinburgh, 1888; E. Jovy, Pascal inidxt: Notes 
pathologiques sur Pascal et son entourage, Yitiy Ir-Fronfois, 
1912; C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, 6 volt , P.iri-, Isu'-.IO, 
vols. 111 . and iv. , art:, m JSdinhurgh Review, Ixxxv [1847] 
178 ff ; art. in Qaaiterly Review, ccvii. [1906] 526 ff. , H. F. 
Stewart, The Eohness of Pascal, Cambridge, 1916. 

W. F. Cobb. 

PASSIBILITY AND IMPASSIBILITY.— 

We may begin with a definition of passion from 
Baldwin’s JDFkP^ s.v. : 

‘ Generally passion is the condition of being acted upon, of 
being affected, receptive.’ 

In Christian theology the question of passihility 
and impassibili^, or, in other words, according to 
the above definition, of the capacity or incapacity 
of being acted rmon, comes up in the first place with 
regard to God Himself, and secondly with reference 
to the incarnate Christ. In so far as action is associ- 
ated with change, the question referred to is closely 
connected with the other question of God’s muta- 
bility or immutability. 

The Biblical idea of God is religious, not philo- 
sophical, and as such is, especially in the OT, 
frankly anthropomorpliic. Hence God is repre- 
sented as both mutable and passible (Gn 6®, Is 63®, 
Hos 11®^* )• Even in the NT, though a certain 
contact with the atmosphere of Hellenistic culture 
has led to the absence of the same vivid anthropo- 
morphisms, we are yet far from a philosophic 
doctrine of God’s immutability, not to say His im- 
passibiliW. It is noteworthy that C. Hodge {Sys- 
tematic Theology y London and Edinburgh, 1872, i. 
390) takes only one proof text for the divine immu- 
tability from the NT, viz. Ja 1^’. On the other hand, 
the fundamental NT doctrine of God’s Fatherhood 
suggests the very reverse of His impassibility. 
We nave, moreover, a fresh point of contact estab- 
lished between God and passibility in so far as the 
man Jesus Christ is legarded as the in cai nation of 
God {He 1^’®, Jn That passibility is ascribed 

to Him needs no proof ; the whole gospel story is 
evidence. Moreover, the largest part of it is con- 
cerned with His passion and death. It may, how>„. 
ever, be observed that one of the books in the' NT 
which go furthest in stating a metaphysical doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity also lays peculiar stress on 
Christ’s passible nature (He 2®^* 

Such, then, was che original position of theChrist- 
’an iCizgion with regard to the passibility of God 
and Christ, Christianity, however, in passing into 
the world of Graeco-Boman culture, necessarily 
came into contact with the idea of God as elabor- 
ated by Greek philosophy. One of the chief 
features of this idea was the conception of the 
divine immutability and impassibility. The pro- 
test against the anthropomorphisms of religion 

f oes back as far as Xenophanes. It is strongly 
eveloped by both Plato and Aristotle. 

Flato explains that the gods ‘ are exalted above pleasure and 
pain, and are untouched of all evils : he opposes in moral 
indignation the opinion that they can be propitiated, or rather 
corrupted, by prayers and sacrifices’ (E. Zeller, Pie Philosophic 
der Griechen*, Leipzig, 1876-1909, ii. i, 929). 

Aristotle, the great Greek theist, is yet stronger 
in his inculcation of similar views. 

‘The Deity stands, according to Aristotle, in lonely self- 
contemplation outside the world ; it is for man the object of 
admiration and reverence, the knowledge of it is the highest 
task for his intellect, in it lies the aim towards which he with 
all finite beings strives, whose perfection calls forth his love ; 
but so little as he can expect love in return from it, so little 
does he experience also from it in general any operation, which 
is distinct from that of the order of nature, and his intellect is 
the only thing through which he stands in immediate contact 
with it* (lb. n li 791, cf. Eng. tr., Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, London, 1897, ii. 329 f.). 

It is no wonder, consequently, that the contact 
of Christianity with the Greek philosophical tradi- 
tion should have produced difficulties with regard 


to the passibility or impassibility of God and 
Christ. Gnosticism, which Harnack has called the 
acute Hellenization of Christianity, was led to 
Docetie views of the Person of Christ. Either His 
humanity was legarded as merely apparitional 
(Satornil, the Valentinians), or else there was held 
to be no real union between the heavenly Christ 
and the man Jesus (Basilides). In opposition to 
such views, Ignatius, on the other hand, dwells on 
the paradox of the Incarnation. Christ is 'the 
Impassible, who was passible for our sakes’ {ad 
Potyc. iii. 2). So also Irenaeus says that in the 
Incarnation the impassible became passible {adv. 
Hmr. m. xvi. 6). 

An attempt to carry through the religious idea 
of God, in opposition to all Greek philosophy, was 
the Patripassianisni of the 2nd century. Noetus 
said that Christ Himself was the Father, and that 
the Father Himself was boin and suflered. He 
maintained that there was only one God, impas- 
sible and invisible when He does not suffer and die, 
passible and visible when He suffers and dies 
(F. Loofs, Dogmengeschichte*, Halle, 1906, p. 185). 

Tertullian, on the other hand, the great opponent 
of Patripassianisni, was inclined to distribute im- 
passibility and passibility between the Father on 
the one hand and the Logos on the other. 

* Whatever attributes therefore you require as worthy of God, 
must be found in the Father, who is mvisihle and unapproach- 
able, and placid, and (so to speak) the God of the philosophers ; 
whereas those qualities which you censure as unworthy must 
he supposed to be m the Son, who has been seen, and heard, 
and encountered, the Witness and Servant of the Father, unit- 
mg in Himself man and God* (adv. Marc, ii. 27) 

The concluding words of this quotation might lead 
us to suppose that Tertullian has in mind only the 
incarnate Logos, but the previous context shows 
that he is thinking of the pre-incainate Logos also. 
To the same effect he says with regard to certain 
OT narratives (Gn 3® 7^® 18®, Ex 3®, etc.) ; 

w-.'-M not have been believed of the Son cf7 
0 ! I . rn .een written : perhaps they are not to be 

‘i t 1 • ' ■ I Jiiiisr, even though written ’ (atZu. Prax 16). 

It was a further development of the same idea 
when Arius taught that the Logos was by nature a 
-lireature, and as such rpcTrrds. At Nicsea, however 
(A.D. 325), the doctrine that the Logos was created, 
or rpeTTrds, or dWoiccrds, was condemned. Hence- 
forward the orthodox doctrine ascribed all passi- 
bility of every kind only to the human nature in 
Christ. The reality of Christ’s human sufferings was 
a matter of faitli inasmuch as redemption was 
connected with them. Nevertheless, as the suffer- 
ings of the Logos, they were held to have been 
voluntarily assumed, along with all other human 
conditions. 

Thus Gyril of Alexandria ‘considered that the Logos in 
becoming man by a voluntary act, gave to physical laws a 
certain dominion over Himself . took humanity, on the under- 
standing that its laws, conditions, or measures, were to be 
respected In this very act of voluntary self-subjeotion to 
the laws of humanity did the kenosis consist By this prin- 
ciple Ovril explained the facts of birth, growth in stature, and 
experience of sinless infirmities, such as hunger, thirst, sleep, 
weariness, etc., m the earthly histoiy of the Saviour’ (A. B. 
Bruce, The Eumihation of Christ, Edinburgh, 1876, p 70). 

From this view it was only a short step back to 
Docetism, from which Cyril was by no means free, 
inasmuch as he held the kenosis to be real only in 
the physical, not in the intellectual and moral, 
spheres (ib. p, 71 f.). The Latin theologian, Hilary 
of Poictiers, had before Cyril gone even farther in 
the direction of Docetism, holding that the human 
nature of Christ can undergo work and pain of 
body only because Christ has subjected Himself to 
them ; His human nature can suffer pains as little 
as air can be transpierced {de Trin. x. 23) It lias 
been said that there is in the orthodox doctrine of 
the Person of Christ, inasmuch as it makes His 
humanity impersonal, an incorrigible tendency to 
Docetism ; it must, however, be observed that this 
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tendency was not according to the intention of the 
doctrine. 

We may fitly sum up this historical series by 
referring to the classical treatment by Thomas 
Aquinas of the divine impassibility and the passi- 
bility of Christ in His humanity. God Himself is 
absolutely impassible. There is in Him no poten- 
tiality ; as Aristotle teaches, He is pure act. 

‘ God, therefore, to whom potentiality does not belong, is 
immutable. It can also be concluded that God is immutable 
“as regards the several species of mutation, as, for instance. He 
cannot be increased or diminished, or altered, or generated, or 
corrupted. . . . Moreover, He cannot be conquered, or suffer 
violence,” for these only belong to one who can be moved* 
(Summa c. Gentiles^ ii. 25). 

As regards Christ, Thomas teaches {Summa 
Theol, III. xiv. 1) that it was convenient that the 
body assumed by the Lord God should be subject 
to human infirmities and defects, for three reasons : 
(1) that Christ might be able to bear the penalty of 
sin, (2) that men might believe in the truth of the 
Incarnation, (3) that Christ might be an example 
to us in bearing bravely the passions and defects of 
human nature. Further, Thomas teaches (III. xv. 4) 
that Christ’s soul also, as the * form ’ of His body', 
sufiered in His bodily sufferings ; it also sufiered m 
a way proper to itself, that being a mark of human 
nature. 

Modern theology, beginning from the human 
Christ as the revealer of God, instead of from a 
philosophical conception of deity, has shown in 
some of its most distinguished representatives a 
tendency to return to the idea of the divine passi- 
bility. Thus A. M. Fairbaiin finds a passibihty in 
God to be implied in Christ’s representation of Him 
as Father. He says : 

‘ Theology has no falser idea than that of the impassibility of 
God. If V .Q 

wereHe-.^ . n- j': ■ . 1 ’ II" v ’ i * \ ithout 

any feeling of the evil of sin or the misery^ of man. The very 
truth that came by Jesus Christ mar be said to be summed up 
,in the paosibilitj of God. But to be passible is to be capable of 
sacrihce ; and in the presence of sin the capability could not but 
become the reality . To confine the idea of sacrifice to the Son is 
to be unjust to His repiesentation of the Father. There is a 
sense in \shich the Patripassian theoij- is right; the Father did 
suffer, though it w as not as the Son that He suffered, but in 
modes distinct and different. , . . The humiliation of the Son 
involved the \ isible passion and death, but the surrender by the 
Father involved the sorrow that was the invisible sacrifice ’ {The 
Place qf Christ in Modem Theology^ ^ London, 1893, p 483 f.). 

It may finally be observed that philosophy itself 
has in modern times shown an important move- 
ment towards a doctrine of God which admits an 
element of passibility in His being. The beginning 
of this movement is associated above all with 
C. H. Weisse, who distinctly represents his philo- 
sopher as rising out of the heart of the Christian 
religion {Philosophic des Christ enthums, Leipzig, 
1855-62). The greatest modern representative of 
the tendency is, however, Weisse’s di&ciifie, H. 
Lotze, who teaches that God is not to be thought 
of simply as an eternal truth, not even a truth not 
merely valid, but conscious of itself. 

‘ We have a direct feeling of the wide difference there is be- 
tween this personification of a thought and Ining personality ; 
not only do we find art tedious hen it expects''ub to admire 
allegorical statues of Justice or of Love, but even speculation 
rouses our opposition forthwith, vhen it offers to us some self- 
cognisant Principle of Identity, or some self-conscious Idea of 
Good, as completely expressing personality Euher of these is 
obviously lacking in an essential condition of all tiae realitj in 
the capacitv of huffeung’ {ihcrocos'intis, Eng. tr Edinburgh, 
1394, 11 6S2) 

The Infinite Being must therefore be thought of 
as eternally possessing in its infinite life that which 
corresponds to the non-ego in a finite personality, 

* When we characterize the inner life of rlie Personal God, the 
current of His thoughts, His feelings, and Hia will, as eveilast- 
mg and without beginning, as having never known rest, and 
having never been roused to movement from some state of 
quiescence, we call upon imagination to perform a task no other 
and no greater than that which is required from it by every 
materialistic or pantheistic view* {ib. ii 684 f ). 

The ideas of this school of philosophy have not 
been without an echo in theology, ll. Rothe, in 


his Theologischc Ethih? (Wittenberg, 1867-71), 
developed a doctrine of God very similar to that of 
Weisse, while A. Ritschl has definitely attached 
himself to the teaehiim of Lotze in order to justify 
the religious view of God derived from the levela- 
tion made in Christ {The Christian Doctrine qf 
Justification and Beconciliationy iii., Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1900, p. 228 ff.). 

Literature.— T his has been sufficiently indicated thiough- 
out the article. ROBERT S. FRANKS. 

PASSIVE RESISTANCE.-SeeRESiSTANCE, 

PASSIVITY.-J. S. Mill has said: 

‘Christian morality (so-called) has all the characters of a 
reaction ; it is, in great part, a protest against Paganism Its 
ideal is negative rather than positive; passive rather than 
active ; Innocence rather than Nobleness , Abstinence from 
Evil rather than energetic Pursuit of Good ... It is essenti- 
ally a doctrine of passive obedience ’ {On Liberty ^ London, 1859, 
p. 29), 

This passage is perhaps typical; it embodies a 
very common misconception touching the true 
genius of Christ’s religion. The promised gift of 
Christ was ‘life more abundantly’ (Jn 10^^), and 
the aim and scope of the gospel are the heightening 
of life — the lifting of human nature to nobler levels 
of thought and conduct than it could attain in its 
unassisted strength, the supplying of new motives 
and new springs of action. Thus Christianity 
brings an element of intensity into the ordinary 
p^ursuits and activities of men (Ro 12^^, Eph 6®^*, 
Col 3^^). It is essentially a religion of heroisms, 
of ventures of faith. Men of violence take the 
Kingdom by force (Mt 11^^). 

Yet the capacity of man to use his strength for 
the achievement of this moral and spiritual victory 
is a divine endowment and has its origin in a 
divine act. The life of union with God in Christ, 
which is the sole principle of moral fruitfulness 
and power, is regarded by the NT writers as a 
mystical or sacramental fact before it becomes a 
moral fact. In other words, it depends on the 
divine action, yet is realized in human natuie 
through the persistent effort of the personal will. 
We have to ‘ work out ’ our o^vn salvation, even 
while ‘it is God which worketh in us both to will 
and to work, for his good pleasuie’ (Ph 

As a mystical fact, redemption implies a mighty 
exertion of divine power, of v hich mankind is the 
passive subject. The heathen world lay in its 
helplessness and misery, ‘dead in trespasses and 
sins ’ (Eph 2^), tossed to and fro by every gust of 
wayward passion, carried away to ‘dumb idols, 
howsoever it might be led ’ (1 Co 12^), when God 
Himself intervened and put forth the fullness of 
His ledemptive might. This is the theme of such 
passages as Eph 2^'^'^, Col The same 

thought lies behind St. Paul’s massive argument 
in Ro 5. It is implied in our Lord’s teaching 
recorded in Mt 122^(=Lk ll-^'*)-^ Yhe moral lielp- 
lessness of man leaves him utterly dependent on 
the grace and power of God. As Chrysostom says 
(on fier^o-Tijaev in Col 1^^) : rb fih yhp b\ov rov 
Bivros fjVy o5 toO ^ttereX^dvros. Redemption is in the 
first instance wholly and solely the act of God. 
And even the consummation of redemption — its 
completeness— iimfiies the exertion of power by 
God Himself. ELe is all, the creature nothing. 
This is implied in the NT thought of the divine 
indwelling. To be united to God is to be possessed 
by God, indwelt by Him, sustained and securely 
upheld by Him (Jn 10^^* )• 

This, then, is one side or aspect of the life of 
union with God, In St. Paul, however, the pre- 

1 a-KvXc, m this passage (Lk 1122) may be taken to mean 
‘human souls/ as by Bernard, de Error. Abcelardi, vi. 16: 
‘ trtinam ego mveniar in his spoliis, quibus spoliatae sunt con* 
trariae potestates, traductus et ipse in possessionem Bommi ! ’ ; 
cf. Ohrys. in Matth horn xli. 447 B. 
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sentation of this mystical side of theology is com- 
patihle with assertions, not less emphatic, of the 
moral aspect of the new life — its dependence on 
the persevering exertion of man’s will, the cleaving 
of human personality to God. We look to God for 
all that is needed to sustain the life of the soul as 
of the body ; we are wholly ‘ in the hand of God,’ 
but, as Augustine says, ‘ut permaneas in manu 
artificis, bona voluntas facit’ {in Ps 39 [40P^). 
There are means of grace of which an energetic 
and persistent use is necessary if the life of union 
with God is to be sustained. So the gospel incul- 
cates ‘ the religious view of the will.’ it is the 
will to which Christ always appeals ; the will is 
a man’s self. It has been said that to Christ what 
is most valuable and vital is what the man does for 
himself (cf. H. T-a-thcm. Pns*or Pastoritm^ Cam- 
bridge, 1890, p. f),'. the fact implied 

in the words of He 6^, r^v rcXet^riyra 
remains fundamentally true. Progress in the life 
of grace depends upon a continuous self-surrender 
to a divine influence; the yielding up of self to 
be ‘filled with all the fulness of God’ (Eph 
318 ). 

A question thus arises as to the true meaning 
and importance of passivity in h^o. 

The idea and, to some extent, liso vu'd phij a 
prominent part in the wiitings of the Quietists. 
Molinos in the 16th cent., hladame Guyon and 
Archbishop F^nelon in the 17th cent., lay much 
stress on the quietness or passivity needed to 
enable God to work His will freely in the soul of 
the Christian. The doctrine of Molinos (1640-97, 
see Molinism) was rapidly distorted by his 
immediate followers, and tended to encourage a 
dangerous and even immoral apathy. Since 
Christian perfection consisted in the utmost 
possible passivity of soul, all human co-operation 
in the work of salvation was futile and valueless. 
It was easy to draw the further inference that all 
things that might ‘ happen ’ to the body, even bodily 
sins, were indifferent and could not aflect the 
state of the soul. Thus, the doctrine of moral 
responsibility and even the place of repentance in 
the Christian life were apt to he undei mined. 
Fdnelon (1651-1715) was fully aware of the ten- 
dencies of Molinism, and in the defence of his 
book, TAe Maxims of the Saints, he endeavours to 
reconcile the doctrine of passivity with the free 
action of the will. 

‘Tous les Chretiens,’ he saj's, ‘sont appeI6s k la passivity, 
mais ]Jb ne sei ont pas tous appeles a la contemplation passive. 

. - . Eire passu' n’est aucre chose que reurancher I’activite, 
c’est-a-dire les acres inqiiicts et empresses de Tint^rSt propre.’ 1 

What Eenelon feared was anything like the 
intrusion of self-love into the religious life. The 
disinterested love of God, indifieience to self and 
freedom from self-love— these would, he thought, 
he best secured by a ‘ passive obedience ’ to the 
impulses of divine grace. F^nelon is perhaps open 
to the criticism that he lays too little stress on the 
duties of active love and of personal co-operation 
with grace. There are passages of this type in 
his letters, insisting on the need of ‘ a will supple 
in God’s hand, neither asking nor refusing any- 
thing; accepting all He sends unreservedly and 
never seeking what He refuses under any pretext 
whatever,’ * But, on the whole, the state of soul 
which be commends is one of tranquil and serene 
submission to the leadings of grace— a state of 
dependence on God which excludes restless anxiety, 
scrupulousness, and self-love. He stops short of 
the extravagance of that type of mysticism of 
which the only prayer is ‘ Thy will he done,’ and 
the only virtue an unbounded ‘ passivity ’ wdiich is 

1 (Euvres, ii. 365, quoted by Viscount St Oyrea, Frotncois de 
Finelon, London, 1901, p. 112, note. 

2 Letter on ‘Christian Perfection/ in P^nelon’a Spiritual 
Letters . to Men, Eng tr., London, 1880, p. 2i7. 


virtually indistinguishable from complete spiritual 
‘ indolence and nothingness ’ ^ (see Qtjietism). 

It is natural in this connexion to mention the 
leading principle of Quaker worship, viz. the duty 
of waiting patiently upon God and listening for 
the inward voice of the Holy Spirit. This duty of 
passivity follows from the doctrine of the inward 
light, and the consequent rejection of all symbols 
and external foims in worship. 

‘As to the outward sigmfication [of worshipj in prayers, 
praises and preaching, we ought not to do it where and when 
we will, but where and when we are moved thereunto by the 
secret inspiration of His Spirit in our hearts’ (Apology for the 
Qifofcriis, ed 1SC9, prop. XV.) 

On this point see further artt. Quietism, Feiends, 
Society of. 

In the life of practical religion the duty of 
passivity may be said to imply two things: (1) 
the duty of sitbmissiveness, or passive endurance 
under the pressure of the hostility and hatred of 
the world. The virtues of patience and long- 
suffering afb a constant theme of the NT 

writers. They are commended repeatedly as the 
Christian’s way of sharing the experience and 
following the example of our Lord. Indeed, one 
of the cardinal virtues of the Christian character is 
a patience which is practically identical with forti- 
tude (cf. Aug. de Mor. EocL 40-43, de Patientia, 2). 
But it is noticeable that ‘ patience ’ in the gospel is 
transfigured. It becomes itself the highest exhi- 
bition of victorious strength. The humiliation of 
Christ, e,g., is a display not of weakness but of 
strength. It exhibits the triumph of an unswerv- 
ing will under the utmost pressure of trial. He 
was ‘crucified through weakness,’ hut His cross 
was the scene of a mighty victory over the powers 
of evil (Col of a redemptive work accom- 
plished under circumstances of inconceivable diffi- 
culty and pain. Thus, Hilary maintains that even 
the sufferings of Christ were triumphs of love and 
power (de Trin. x. 48), and Chrysostom that the' 
Fassion was itself an action, ‘for through His 
sufferings He wrought that mighty and wondrous 
work of bringing death to naught’ (Bom. in Act, 
i. 3). In the same way the submission of Christ- 
ians to the hostility of an evil world, the ‘ woild- 
resisting’ element in character viewed on its 
passive side, is in itself a display of supernatural 
might (Col 1^^). Passiveness is the spirit which 
recognizes that suffering is an indispensable law of 
the spiritual life, is that which must he — is God’s 
agent in the heightening and purifying of character. 
At the same time we must be careful to guard 
the distinction between Christian quietude, which 
checks the instinct of revenge for a personal injury, 
and Christian resentment, which avenges wrong 
done to another or to the community. The 
Christian may renounce his ovm rights, but not 
his brother’s ; and the absence of moral resent- 
ment, in presence of oppression or lawless wrong- 
doing which tramples on the rights of others, is a 
sinful defect in character. In a larger sphere the 
law of Christian meekness (q v.) is sometimes 
supposed to exclude the authoritative resistance of 
evil by law or by armed force (see Tolstoi, The 
Kingdom of God is within you, London, 1894) ; 
but St. Pam, who forbids private revenge (Ro 12^®), 
also insists that the duty of rulers and States is to 
act as avengers ‘ to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil’ (Ro 13*). In other words, the very 
end of organized government is resistance to evil. 
Mere passivity on the part of a nation whose just 
rights and liberties were imperilled would mean 
the abdication of its true place and function. 
According to the doctrine of the NT, the ruler is 
God’s minister, and his office is exactly that of 
exercising retributive and coercive power (see 
1 The phrase ‘ holy indolence and nothingness ’ is used by 
Molinos (see St. Gyres, p 109). 
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Martineau, National Ditties, London, 1903, 
serm. v.). 

(2) On the other hand, we may think of passivity 
as the attitude of receptivity which lies at the 
foundation of all growth in grace—that quiet 
expectancy of soul, that calm abiding in Christ 
w^hich is the necessary condition of moral fiuitful- 
ness { J n 15^^*). This receptiveness of spirit is akin 
to the teachableness of mind which Christ requires 
in His disciples, and which He commends by 
pointing to the little child as the true type of the 
inheritor of His Kingdom (Mt 18^}. Entrance into 
the Kingdom means, before all else, the sense of 
insufficiency, trustful self -sui render, openness to 
divine influence and divine leading. From this 
point of view passivity is identical with meek- 
ness. 

‘ To be a Christian is not merely to be a believer m Christian 
doctrine or a doer of Christian duty, but to adopt the receptive 
attitude of one who lives not by his own i ‘ i ' i' ’ ” f ’ ^ o'* 
the grace or free gift of the Spirit of God . . * t . i • «. . i- 
tude which looks up to Another, for the protection and guidance 

of life, wh h — — c-* -IIS'* '(J.R. 

Illingwo- I: ‘f V 'i‘ i : i2f.). 

‘Nor ^ 1 ' '1 ir“ f'”ort, by 

those w ' ■ I . • t " I . ■ I r . J *1 , M Christ- 
ian ejBfct \' 1 ■ ■ - 'h . • ese are 

rather the necessary outcome, than the producing cause, of the 
Spirit of Christ. It is by His initiation rather than ours, and 
by the acts of His power rather than ours, that we were first 
brought into relation with Him, and that His Spirit is pro- 
gressively imparted to us ... Essentially we are throughout 
receivers, not workers. The Pentecostal Spirit is bestowed in 
grace, bestowed on faith, bestowed through sacraments, 
anyway bestowed, not earned ’ (R C. Moberly, Atonement and 
Pei sonality, London ylQOly'p 820 f.) 

In religion, then, as in the study of nature, 
WordswortKs maxim holds good, 

‘ We can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness* 

{Expostulation and Reply y 23 f.). 

For all progress in insight, all growth in character, 
a certain calmness, meditativeness, and passivity 
^f the soul are necessary ; ‘ a heart,’ in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, ‘ that watches and receives.’ Onr human 
destiny is fulfilled, not merely by the putting forth 
of effort in sheer reliance on our own unaided 
strength. This was the delusion of Pelagianism. 
It is fulfilled as much by bearing as by doing ; by 
being acted upon not less than by acting; by 
patience not less than by effort ; by yielding our- 
selves to God not less than by seizing opportunities ; 
in a word, by cultivating that temper of mind 
which, before it says, ‘ Lo, I come to do thy will,’ 
breathes the petition, ‘Be it unto me according 
to thy word’ (see J. H. Skrine, Saints and 
Worthies, London, 1901, no, 10, ‘ Ancilla Domini’). 

Literature. — H. Martensen, Christian Ethics (General), 
Edinburgh, 1873, |§ 85-88, 107-110 ; the works of F. de F^nelon, 
St. Francois de S41es, Mme. Guyon, Molinos, and other 
mystical writers may he consulted. See, further, literature at 
art. Mysticism. K. L. Ottley. 

PASSOVER.— See Festivals and Fasts 
(Hebrew). 

PASTORAL PEOPLES.— I. Scope and defi- 
nition of term ; position of pastoral peoples in 
primitive economics. — A typical pastoral tribe, 
such as the patriarchal Israelites of the OT, is one 
whose mode of life is entirely dependent upon and 
conditioned by the possession of fiocks and herds 
of domesticated animals — oxen, sheep, goats, and 
horses— or, in particular areas, of such specialized 
animals as the camel, reindeer, or yak. in such a 
tribe these are not only the principal means of 
subsistence ; they are also the chief or only form 
of wealth ; upon them the position and dignity of 
the individual depend ; they provide him with 
food and clothing ; their acquisition, care, and 
well-being are the occupation of his life ; and they 
or their products are the medium of exchange by 
which he obtains from peoples of different culture 


such commodities not produced by his own people 
as he may require. 

Considered schematically, the pastoral life marks 
an advance both psychologically and socially in 
the history of man. By the acquisition of flocks 
and herds of domesticated animals the shepherd 
and the herdsman have advanced beyond the day- 
to-day existence of the huntsman. Notwithstand- 
ing the intellectual alertness and ingenuity re- 
quired from the individual who depends upon his 
skill m capturing his prey, the possession of a 
permanent source of livelihood gives the pastoral 
tribe as a social unit the advantage in opportuni- 
ties for development and for advancement in 
solidarity. On the other hand, the constant care 
of the cattle and the more or less impermanent 
character of pastoial settlements due to the con- 
stant search for pasture place pastoral peoples at a 
disadvantage relatively to the peoples of settled 
agiicultural habits. The latter are also less ex- 
posed to disaster from excessive or exceptional 
meteorological variations. Consequently, tribes 
which are pastoral in the strict sense make com- 
paratively slight advance in material culture. 
There is an absence of specialization in the pro- 
duction of the simple uten-.ils and implements 
which meet their needs, and any extension of 
interest in material culture by contact with out- 
side influences is met by barter rather than by 
internal adaptation of productive powers. It may 
be noted, however, that this applies only to strictly 
pastoral tribes, many agricultural tribes being also 
cattle-keepers on a large scale. On the other 
hand, a few pastoral peoples practise agriculture 
as a secondary occupation ususully entrusted to the 
women, the needs of the heids still determining 
the nomad life of the tribe, while others have in 
subjection under them a population whose special 
function is an industry or agriculture — e,g., the 
Gallas, Somalis, Masai, and other pastoral peoples 
of E. Africa, among whom despised peoples act as 
agriculturists, hunters, and smiths. 

2. The pastoral life and the influence of environ- 
ment. — In few types of the human community is 
the influence of environment so susceptible of 
analysis as in that of the pastoral tribe. The needs 
of the animals being paramount, such a community 
can develop only in a district where climate and 
soil combine to produce ample food-stuffs at all 
seasons of the year without the necessity of too 
rapid transit from one feeding-ground to another. 
Exception to this rule is found in the case of the 
horse and the camel. The one by its speed, the 
other by its constitution, is able to overcome the 
difficulty of distance, and consequently pastorals 
who depend upon these animals can occupy desert 
areas, migrating from one oasis to another. The 
Arab populations occupying the fringes of the 
Arabian desert and the W. Sahara are cases in 
point. Apart from these cases, however, what is 
practically a continuous pasturage is required. 
Such regions are to be found in the tropics, where 
the equatorial forest land gives place to the grass 
lands, as, eg,, in Africa north and south of the 
equatorial region, and on mountain plateaux like 
those of W. and C. Asia, on the higher lands of 
the mountain valleys, or pf the river valleys at the 
edge of the plateaux where altitude makes the 
land unsuitable for amculture, or on the steppes 
of the temperate, and the tundras of the colder, 
latitudes. In these areas the strictiv seasonal 
character of the vegetation is responsible for the 
nomadrc life of the inhabitants. In the tropics 
the advance of the season burns off the grass with 
the increasing heat, necessitating movement either 
north or south, according to the situation as re- 
gard the equator, or to relatively higher ground 
where springs and grass are to be found in rifts in 
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the hills. In mountainous regions the melting of 
the snows with the advancing season opens up the 
higher valleys with their rich grass, and the cattle 
and sheep follow the snowdine as it recedes. Owing 
to the seasonal character of the vegetation and the 
absence of water without more elaborate irrigation 
than is available, these lands are not suited to 
agriculture, at any rate on the primitive scale. 

The absence of pastoral tribes from America, 
except where this mode of life was undoubtedly 
due to civilized influence through the introduction 
of European animals, shows that it is necessary 
that a region, even if, from geographical considera- 
tions, suitable for pastoral purposes, should pro- 
vide animals adaptable to domestication, before 
pastoral tribes can develop their particular form of 
organization and culture. 

3. Distribution, — In tracing the distribution of 
pastoral tribes on the lines suggested by the 
influence of geographical environment, two dis- 
turbing factors have to be taken into account. 
(1) Outside influence, especially the introduction 
of European civilization, has a modifying eftect. 
In S, Africa both the Hottentots and the Bantu 
were at one time extensive breeders of cattle. 
The more or less constant migrations of the Bantu 
peoples before the advent of the European as settler 
and ruler were possibly due to pastoral habits, or 
an earlier mode of life, but, at present, notwith- 
standing the continued importance of cattle, eco- 
nomically and socially, as the chief form of wealth, 
the restriction of the natives of S. Africa to loca- 
tions and the introduction of the mining industry 
have made them, with the possible exception 
of the Becliuana, sedentary cattle-keeping agri- 
culturists. Further, the introduction of the ox- 
drawn plough, acting through the tabu on oxen 
for wmmen, has tended to transfer agriculture 
from the women, in whose entire charge it formerly 
was, to the men, whose duties previously w’^eie 
confined to the care of the cattle. On the other 
hand, slow development may leave under pastoral 
conditions land suitable for agriculture. Much of 
the area in the Russian empire now under pasture 
may come under cultivation with the increase of 
the resources available for its development. In S. 
Africa the Boers remained in the main a pastoral 
people owing to lack of economic pressure to 
induce them to put their land to more profitable 
uses. 

^ (2) In some cases disturbance in economic equi- 
libiium by an epidemic among the cattle or per- 
sistent raiding by more powerful neighbours may 
produce an entire change in the mode of life. The | 
Masai of the Laikipia plateau, whose cattle were 
visited by an epidemic about 1890, and who were 
themselves subject to constant attacks by the 
Masai of German E. Africa, were forced by their 
loss of stock — a loss from which they never re- 
covered— to abandon pastoral life and to become 
agriciilturists (see C. Eliot, ap, A. C. Hollis, The 
M<uaii Oxford, 1905, p. xiv). In C. Asia there 
are traces^ of the reverse process, in the course of 
which agriculture gave place to the nomad. The 
evidence of abandoned settlements and of the 
irrigation works in the Turf an depiession has been 
interpreted as an indication that a prosperous 
agricultural and industrial community in this dis- 
trict, owing to climatic changes and a consequent 
reduction in the amount of water available, was at 
some period overwhelmed by marauding tribes of 
pastoral Mongols from the neighbouring Mils. 
Owing to the continued desiccation these were in 
turn foiced to withdraw, leaving the land again 
open for agricultural settlement. At the present 
day no Mongol nomads live within 150 miles of 
this depression (E. Huntington, The Pulse of Asia, 


The pastoral mode of life might be described as 
being a marginal type for two reasons : {a) it is 
imposed upon the inhabitants of lands occupying 
a marginal position in relation to cultivability, 
whether these are found on the edge of agricultural 
land, on the fringes of a deseit, or at the snow- 
line of a hill-country ; and (6), as these areas are 
for the most part those of climatic extremes of 
heat or cold, sometimes of both, the conditions 
which make the pastoral life possible at all are so 
nicely balanced that any meteorological change 
to still greater extremes, whether of heat, cola, 
drought, or moisture, is liable to upset the equi- 
librium and to drive the people further afield or 
compel them to modify their mode of life funda- 
mentally. Study of the climatic conditions of C. 
Asia shows that the great racial migrations and 
conquests which have originated in this region 
have depended ultimately upon more or less serious 
changes in precipitation leading to a decrease in 
the pasture-land available as a source of livelihood 
for nomad tribes. 

Regions which offer such conditions extend over 
a fairly well defined area. Speaking broadly, they 
run in a belt stretching from N. W. Africa, across 
the north of that continent, except the lower Nile 
valley, down the E. African plateau into German 
E. Africa (about lat. T N. ). In the Euro-Asiatic 
continent they lie along the steppe-lands of the 
Russian empire, the mountain valleys and high- 
lands of the Balkans and Asia Minon the elevated 
plateaux and basins of C. Asia, including, to the 
south, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Tibet, and pos- 
sibly at one time Kashmir, though, owing to slight 
changes in climatic conditions, it is now an agri- 
cultural country, and extending to the north- 
eastern edge of the Asiatic mainland. 

The relative distribution of the pastoral peoples 
by whom these areas are occupied is broadly as 
follows. In Africa they fall into four main groups. *■ 
(a) In the north-west and north, on the fringes 
of the Sahara desert, and in the highlands of the 
coastal region flanking the cultivable vMleys of 
Mauretania and the Tripolitaine, where live agri- 
cultural and industrial Berber populations, Kabyles, 
and others, are nomad tribes. These are either 
Tuareg, Arabized Berbers who have become pas- 
torals, and are grouped in confederacies such as 
the Beni M’zab, Askars, and others, or Arab tribes, 
more or less mixed in blood, descended from the 
invaders of the 11th century. (5) That part of the 
Sudan which lies west or the Nile, moderately 
fertile in the south, but decreasing in fertility 
towards the north till it shades off into the Bayuda 
steppe and the Libyan desert, is the home of the 
‘Sudanese Arabs,’ negroid tribes containing vary- 
ing and in some cases considerable admixture of 
Negro blood, but predominantly Arab in culture. 
It is a level country dotted with hills, in which the 
earlier Negro population has been able to maintain 
itself in the south but has been absorbed in the 
north. The most powerful tribes in the northern 
parts of this area are the Kababish and Kawahla, 
who, where the country is sufficiently fertile to 
support a sedentary population, use the lands of 
this population as their grazing ground. Further 
south the camel gives place to the ox in the country 
of the cattle-owning Baqqara. The Fulah, who 
now range from Senegambia to Lake Chad and 
were at one time pastorals in the fuU sense, as a 
modified negroid type, probably had their origin 
in some part of the Sudan, (c) East of the Nile 
extending to the Red Sea are the Hamitic Beja 
tribes, of wMch the chief divisions are the Haden- 
doa, the Bisharin, and the Beni Amer, the two 
first-named speaking a Hamitic, the last a Semitic 
language, (a) The fourth group of pastorals con- 
sists of the Nilotic tribes and those closely related 
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S ou^s of peoples for whom the name of ‘half- 
amitic’ has been suggested. It includes the 
Shilluk, Nuer, Bari, and Dinkas, and such tribes 
as the Turkana, Suk, Nandi, Latuka, and Masai, 
the Bahima, and the Banyoro, some agricultural, 
some pastoral, who inhabit the plateau lands of E. 
Africa and Uganda and extend into German E. 
Africa as far as about lat. T N. The Nilotic tribes 
are sedentary and have a highly organized and 
centralized social system, and would perhaps 
be more correctly described as farmers owning 
large herds than as true pastorals. The same 
applies to the Bantu, manjr of whom, like the 
Akamba and the Bantu tribes of S. Africa, are 
great breeders of cattle. But, notwithstanding 
the value and importance which they attach to the 
cattle, their mode of life now belongs to the agri- 
cultural rather than the pastoral type, although at 
the time of their migiations they may have con- 
formed to the latter. The Hottentots, on the 
other hand, were a pastoral people when first they 
came into contact with Europeans. It is in Asia, 
however, especially on the central plateau, along 
the axial ridge, and at the edge of the northern 
plains where they begin to slope down from the 
highlands to the north, that conditions have been 
most conducive to the development of the pastoral 
life. The history of this region, so far as it has 
been possible to disentangle it from obscure and 
scanty records, has been one of almost constant 
tribal and racial migration, apparently brought 
about by climatic changes which by long-continued 
drought rendered the normal seasonal migrations 
from plains to hills inadequate to meet the re- 
quirements of flocks and herds. Evidence of these 
movements is to be seen in the incursions of 
Asiatic peoples into Europe, of which the present 
inhabitants of the Balkans, the Finns, and the 
Lapps are survivals, and in the Arab invasions of 
% Africa. In Asia itself the extensions of Semitic, 
influence, which so profoundly aflfected the history 
of W. Asia, and the Tatar and Mongol conquests 
were due to a similar cause. 

The geographical distribution of pastoral peoples 
in Asia may perhaps best be considered in relation 
to their principal racial groups. The Mongols 
proper of the east fall into three groups ; (1) the 
Kaimuks of Dzungaria, Kashgar, and Astrakhan ; 
(2) the Sharras inhabiting the fringe of the Gobi 
desert, Kokonor, and the Ala-shan and Inshan 
heights ; and (3) the Buriats of Lake Baikal. In 
the N. Mongolic group are the Tunguses, who 
inhabit the Amur basin and most of E. Siberia. 
These peoples on the coastal area and in the river 
basin are nunters, fishers, and agriculturists, but 
in the Amur valley they follow pastoral occupa- 
tions. The Turki or western division of the 
Mongolo-Tatars were at one time a widely-spread 
group of pastorals, now represented W the Turks 
in Europe (no longer pastorals), the Yuruks, and ] 
the Anatolian Turks in Asia Minor, and by the I 
Yakuts of the Lena basin in S.W. Siberia, who, : 
as is shown by their traditions, were at one time a 
horse-breeding people inhabiting wide, open plains 
(Keane, The World's Teo^deSy pp. 156 fl., 172 fl*.). 
In the Turf an basin the Turki were followed by 
the Uigurs, and near them were the T^huz, now 
represented by the Uzbegs of Russian Turkestan, 
the Turkomans of W. Turkestan, and the Osmanli 
in Asia Minor. In the Pamir region the Kara 
Kirghiz and the Kirghiz Kazaks jCossacks), in- 
habiting the greater part of W. Siberia and ex- 
tending from Lake Balkash to the Lower Volga, 
belong to the group, as do the W. Turkomans, who 
combmed with their pastoral pursuits raids upon 
the Persian caravans. In Tibet, belonging to the 
Indo-Chinese group, are the Tanguts, a nomad 
predatory tribe of the north-east borderland, and 


the Dru-pa, a peaceful pastoral semi-nomadic tribe 
of the central highlands. In S. India are the 
Todas, who inhabit the plateau of the Nilgiri hills. 
Another important groi^ is that of the Ugro-Finns 
descended from proto-Finns who migrated from 
the Irtish and Obi to the Urals, whence they dis- 
persed to form the Samoyed, Ostyak, Votyak, and 
Cheremiss tribes of W. Siberia and Russia, the 
Lapps of N. Scandinavia, and the Volga Finns, 
Bulgars, Avars, Magyars, Baltic Finns, Letts, and 
Livonians. The Semitic peoples, who spread over 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Meso- 
potamia, were pastoral nomads when first they 
appear in history. A trace of this is seen in the 
word ‘ city,’ originally = ‘ tent’ (Keane, p. 324) 

Many, as, e.^., the Jews, have long settled down 
to amiculture, but the modern representatives of 
thelshmaelites, the Aiabs proper of N. Arabia and 
the Sinaitic desert, still preserve much of their 
primitive pastoral habits, customs, and beliefs. 

In the central area of the continent hoises, oxen, 
goats, sheep (the fat- tailed variety), and camels are 
the means of subsistence of the pastoral peoples. 
In the north, on the tundras of Siberia, where 
grass gives way to reindeer-moss, they depend 
upon the reindeer. Among the reindeer peoples a 
distinction must be made, liowever, between those 
who are truly pastoral, such as the Lapps, Samo- 
yeds, Votyaks, and others, among whom the 
reindeer is a domesticated animal, and those, like 
the Chukchis and Koryaks, who keep large heids 
of untamed reindeer, which they use for purposes 
of trade, and of which they eat the flesh but do 
not use the milk. A third class, which includes 
some of the Tungus tribes, owing to political re- 
striction by the Russian Government, live in a 
much impoverished condition, and, their reindeer 
being insufficient in number to suppoit them, they 
are compelled to eke out their existence by hunt- 
ing, fishing, and 'trading. 

' 4. Material culture. — The conditions imposed by 

the mode of life of nomadic pastoral tribes, which 
arise out of the necessity for more or less constant 
movement to provide food for their stock and to 
find a new site for the camp owing to the fouling 
of the ground in the pens and near the dwelling- 
place, have had a marked efiect upon their material 
culture. In this respect the line of development 
has avoided. anything fragile, such as pottery, and 
anything heavy and bulky, or at least not readily 
reducible to a size and weight suitable for trans- 
port. Fuither, the fact that wealth consists 
almost exclusively in cattle leaves little oppor- 
tunity for ostentation, except in personal ornament, 
while the preoccupation of the men with their 
cattle and their attitude towards manual labour 
have precluded any substantial progress in the 
I material arts. 

(a) Habitation . — ^The dwelling is a striking 
example of the subordination of material and 
structure to the requirements oh mobility. It 
must be of such a character as to be readily dis- 
mantled and packed to form a load for one or more 
of the beasts of burden, whethei horse, camel, 
mule, donkey, or ox. The typical dwelling of a 
nomad pastoral people is the tent. 

Among the Arabs its traditional form is rectangular ; in 0. 
Asia it IS round and conical. It is usually built on a light frame- 
work, fastened by ropes of camel-hair, wool, or leather thongs, 
according to the material afforded by the stock, and its covering 
may be of linen, skins, felt, or woollen cloths, according to 
circumstances The Kirghiz tent is very simple in form and 
has no partition. It is made of woollen cloths stretched on a 
light frame of ^v'lllow poles, fastened together, as indicated, 
without the use of metal Outside it is covered with large felts 
■ protected by a number of rush mats. In the centre of the top 
IS a round hole for the egress of the smoke, protected against 
inclement weather by a felt cap manipulated by a string which 
hangs near the doorway (Huntington, p- 111). The Yuruks of 
Asia Minor use similar tents of black goat’s hair. The tent in 
use among the Tatars is slightly more elaborate, havmg an 
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interior division providing two compartments, one of which is 
devoted to the women and their culinary operations (E. B. Hue, 
Travels in Tartnry^ Thibet, and China, Chicago, 1898, i. 47) 
The early Yakuts can it-d their tents with them, but left the 
frame-work for the next comer (W. C. Sumner, ‘ The Yakuts,' 
JAI XXXI. [1901] 70). The tents of the Si-Fan of Tibet were 
hexagonal, the black linen covering being' stretched on a frame- 
work of ropes attached to poles some little distance from the 
more permanent character was given to them 
■ ■ . ‘ » around each group of tents of a wall 4 to 5 ft 

high The tendency to -n^or^tice 

was not strong ; the trib * - i» - .u the 

slightest provocation, taking the l''“i^:i of the walls 

with them (Hue, ii. 48). The small .’"'.p o. • ’-which form 
theToda ’.il’. lc al=' c'lri-o’inded .i; .. H. R. Rivers, 

TheTodat, I -idon, !<■ '> p 2i). 

In the A’ - . )-lV\Li ‘in ^'rul'ln among Bisharin, Hadendoa, 
and Beni Ai‘i^.r uiii-c^, m .\liica it is customary at certain 
seasons of the year for groups *-n =plT^ up in '‘‘ri^r that the men 
may drive the camels 'lO '■■ira '’c fted ng-gio lu.K while the 
women and boys remain behind to pasture" the cattle up and 
down the countrv, the character of tne d\\elling \ aries iviLh the 
duration of the stav which it is proi^osed to make at any one 
place. If it IS to be a feivdays onl}, the tent may cons'-^t of 
only three or four mats, or may be a mere shelter of dried 
euohorb’a bo 'ghs set in a nng, “with a domed roof, a shelter of 
’-iTiii M chti.u’ici being provided for the young sbr'*-' .v'.i 
(C G. Serr"'"-^n — f' ©f the Ham ■lb ’ * 

IheAng’.o-l- ■ • " , JH'fxlm [1913] 697). A shelter 

of boughs 18 also used at certain seasons by the Kurds and 
the Yuruks instead of their goat-skin tents. The Yuruk shelter 
has the peculiarity that the doorwaj’- is so low as only to permit 
entrance on hands and knees (Keane, p 176). The Masai, 
though never place, a^so adapt their 

dwellings to ■■ g ' - ■ ’ ' by the pasture. The 

more substar ' ^ i i- > long low structure of 

poles and grass containing several compartments ; but, when 
in the course of its wanderings a tube makes a stay at a 
pasturage which affords insuff cient provision for anj length of 
tune, a teinporarv habitat.on of poles and skins is set up 
(Ilolhs, p, 292). The Siik, on the other hand, practically live m 
the open air. The young unmarried men sleep on the ground 
wrapped m skins, while the married men sleep under rude 
shelters consisting of a few sticks with a little grass kept dow ii 
by a civenng of cow -dung oier which a skin is flung in wet 
•weather (.M "W li Beech, The Suk . their Language and Folk- 
loi'e, Oxford, 1911, p. 7) 

The temporary character of the dwelling or 
its ready adaptation for transport is not, how- 
ever, essential to mobility. Where the character 
of the land or its occupation by agricultural 
peoples restricts the aiea available for grazing, 
occupation of the various pastures becomes a more 
or less regular seasonal routine. Settlements may 
then be permanent, but only in occasional occupa- 
tion at certain seasons of the year. The popula- 
tion migrates from one gionnd to another as the 
year advances. 

Such is the procedure among many of the Kurdish tribes of 
the Armenian Lable-Iands They live in villages from October 
to Febr^nn , migrate to r’ghei ground and live in their tents 
from March to June, and m the hot season live in bowers of 
green woofl, returning to the.r ullages in the autumn (M 
Sy'kes, ‘Tr.e Kuidish Tube's of the Ottoman Empire,’ JRAI 
xxxviii. [1908] 164) The TotLi villages consist of permanent 
huts, half-oarrel shaped structures of wood sunounded by a 
wall These are dotted here and there on the p’atcaux of the 
Xilgiri hills. Each communir-y, usually one famiiv, has several 
villages to which the cattle and those concerned with them 
migrate at different seasons of the y ear. It follow b that, though 
all the villages are occupied in the course of the vear, not all 
are inhabited at one time (Ru era, p. 36 f ). The Diiikas, on tne 
other hand are an example of a cattle-keeping peoole w'hich, 
possibly miluenced by agricultural conditions, is sedentarv and 
has dw'ellmgs of a permanent character The familv groups of 
huts arc scattered over the coiintr.^ in farmsteads, but for 
grazing purposes the cattle of a whole district are herded 
together (G. Schweinfurth, Heart of Afnca, Eng. Ir., London. 
1873-74,1 2159 f) . fa , v 

(6) iTidttstridl It has already been indi- 

cated that the conditions of pastoral life, coupled 
with the attitude of the male members of the com- 
munity towards manual labour, are not conducive 
to progress in the industrial arts ; they are left 
to the women, or their products aie obtained by 
barter from neighbouring peoples. 

Clothing natural! V vanes in quantity according to climate. 
Except when contact with European civilization has introduced 
other fabrics, the comm jnity depends upon the produce of its 
cattle or flocks The heavy garments of C. Asia neces^arv to 
resist the cold are or sxin, leather, or felt, and the scantv atf'c ' 
of the Masai and othei tr.bes of E Africa is entirely of lea ' ( i 
or skin. In the ra’d which follows the election of a chief tne | 
Masai wear a cotton cloth called ‘the \ ow.’ Before the mtro- ' 


duction of American cotton fabrics this was made of skins 
(Hollis, p. 301). The Suk dress is mostly’^ goat-skin, but the 
men’s capes are sometmies of leopard’s skin (Beech, p. 12 ) 
The making of thosi gain » . t- a- well as the preparation of the 
material usually xclia upc i ' r ivomen. Among the Kirghizes 
the women prepare the skin, leather, or felt, and cut out and 
sew the garments,! including t’ ’‘i’.-’ '-ypical 

conical black felt caps. They c'- > > - o - ’ bags, 

and other receptacles of leather, and weave gaily-coloured rugs 
and screens. The leather articles and the gorgeous robes and 
head-dresses of the women are also embroidered with consider- 
able skill in bright colours, of which they are very fond 
(Huntington, p- ill). The Si-Fan weave a coarse linen used 
for clothing and tents. Among the Fur of the Sudan the 
chief industry of the men is the weaving of cotton cloth, which 
is used as currency (Keane, p. 104) These people, however, 
are stock-breeders and keepers lather than pastorals, and the 
field operations are undertaken by women and slaves. The 
Baban Kuids are also expert weavers and tent-makers. 

(c) Utensils, etc. — The domestic utensils of pas- 
toral tribes aie not numerous. Pottery is not 
made as a rule. The usual leceptacles for liquids 
are gourds, calabashes, baskets (in Africa), and 
vessels of wood, such as the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, and of skin or leather. 

Vocot ■*^''«< 5 ’bi'irowing to outside influence, 

Ci* . .n use by pastoral peoples, 

is 1 V' . 1 - I 1 - ,, -m pottery from the agri- 

c .ri \ ; 1 1 1 ■(’ -, ■ ' ’nboo receptacles of native 

manufacture for their milking -vessels, obtain the earthenw'are 
vessels used for churns from the neighbouring Kotas. For cups 
and platteis they use leaves (Rivers, p 50 ff ) Among the 
Kirghizes the milking-vessels are of wood, bui: water is bome- 
times stored in earthen pots. 

{d) Weapons , — The same disinclination to engage 
in industrial occupations is apparent even in such 
an important matter as the mating of weapons. 

None of the pastoral tribes of E Africa make their own 
weapons Among both Somalis and Ma&.ai iLeie aie special 
tnoesCTumalods and El Kunono respectu eh ) who do the smiths’ 
work. These peoples are not allowed to lucci marry with me 
pastorals, and no free Souiali 'vio-ild e ilcr a S'.iithy of shake 
hands with a smith, aV ’e a Ma-a* wo’*ld »'ol r.uj a swoid or 
other weapon from the hand of a smith w:thc”t f rst wiping his 
hand. The Todas have no weapons, rkho iL'.'i retain the 
use of the bow and arrow and club for their ceremonies Their 
only miplements are axes and knives, which they obtain from 
the Kotas. 

(e) Food . — The original diet of all pastoral tribes 
was no doubt derived entirely, or mainly, from their 
flocks and herds. This is m many instances still 
the case, and where modifications have taken place 
thei e are proofs of the earlier practice. 

The Bedawib of the Sudan do not cultivate at all ; they li ve 
on milk and flesh, and it is said that, if they were given grain, 
they would not eat it (Seligmann, p. 699). Among the C- 
A'Jiatic groujis of peoples, W'ho in tins as in other maLterb show' 
much uiiifoimili , milk, curds, and cheese are the staple ot diet, 
kernusb (curdled milk, especially marcs’ milk) in particular being 
held in nigh esteem Biead is very scarce, in niosi districts 
almost unknown (Iluritingcon, p. 117 i.) The far-iailed sheep, 
of which the tail is esteemed the greatest delicacy, oxen, and 
the vak aie also eaten. The Kirghizes consider a young colt a 
gicat delicacy, and Yakut tradition clearlv induates that the 
horse was eaten at the time when it was then clnei stock animal 
(Sumner, p 63) In E. Africa cattle disease has gi eatlv reduced 
the size of the Masai heids, and it is not now possible fo” the 
tribes to cat the meat of their cattle to any gu-a’ extent J'l’ev 
live on what thev s.gnificanlly call ‘savage food ~ina./e nai^- 
anas, nee, etc. Meat is oaten, though usually under restiiction. 
Women, children, and old men (whose usual diet is m Ik) are 
allowed to eat meat only when a beast dies or a saciilice has 
been made at a funeral or other ceremonial The warriors are 
allowed to slaughter cattle for food, but not in the kraal Ac 
least once in two months cattle are driven into the wood and 
slaughtered and eaten there. The Masai never eat the flr-bh of a 
wild animal or bird (Hollis, p. 317 ff ). The Siik, on the other 
hand, eat any kind of wild animal except bea-'^ts of piey and the 
flesh of a certain kind of wild pig Their staple diet, "however, 
is a porridge of millet ; but that this is an innovation on their 
original custom is suggested by the fact that any one who chews 
raw millet cannot dnnk milk for seven days (Beech, p. 9). All 
the tnbes of their region are very fond of raw blood, ^(rhich they 
draw in a peculiar manner from the neck of the living animal 
and mix wth milk. This fondness for blood is also found among 
the Asiatic peopl^. It is probably to be attributed to the desire 
for salt in the diet. The diet of the Todas consists of milk, 
butter-milk, ghl, grains, rice, and sugar, but there is a tradition 
among them that at one time they lived on roots, herbs, fruits 
and honey (Rivers, p. 580). The pastorals of Tibet are nomi 

!Thc pii.ic.pal outer garment of the Kirghizes is a long 
0 lilted tt'i r gown with long sleeves serving the purpose of 
glove®!, of which the material is, of course, impoited (see 
Huntmgton, p 114) 
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nally Buddhists, but all supplement the diet of milk, butter, 
barley-meal, and fruit imposed by their rehgion by the flesh of 
game, yak, and mutton. They are also very fond of blood, and 
the children are fed on a diet of cheese, butter, and blood (Keane, 
p. 190) 

(/) Agriculture . — As has been stated, pastoral 
tribes do not invariably subsist on the produce ot 
their flocks and herds alone, and among many a 
large amount of cereals is consumed. Nomadic 
pastorals do not take readily to agriculture even 
when they have the opportunity. The Arab pro- 
verb, ‘ The ploughshare and shame entered hand in 
hand into the family,’ is typical of their attitude 
{Keane, p. 3211). Among the Kurds, it is true, 
some tribes have settled down to a serai-sedentary 
life, part of which is given up to the care of crops, 
while others — e.^., the Baban Kurds, who are 
extensive agriculturists and wine-growers — employ 
outside labour. This has commended itself to 
other and more primitive peoples, and it is usual 
to find hving in the midst of the pastorals of E. 
Africa not only the smiths and craftsmen already 
mentioned but also agriculturists, either of a 
diflerent race or a branch of the same race much 
impoverished. The Masai of the Laikipia plateau 
are an example of a people who have taken to agri- 
culture since the loss of their cattle. The Suk, on 
the other hand, regard themselves as being a pros- 
perous offshoot of the agricultuial Suk, whose aim 
IS to prosper sufficiently to secure cattle and join 
their more highly esteemed pastoral neighbours. 
The Todas, who are not flesh- eaters, obtain the 
gi’ain which forms a large part of their diet from 
the Badagas, whom they regard as a subject race 
(Kivers, p. 580). The influence of civilization is, 
however, perceptible in some cases. Around Sua- 
kim and in the neighbourhood of Sinkat the strong- 
est and most advanced divisions of the Amara and 
Hadendoa, who have long been subject to foreign 
influence, practise cultivation (Seligmann, p. 599). 

^ 5 . Psycholog^y* — In their mental characters pas- 

toral tribes present considerable uniformity, which 
is reflected both in moral qualities and in their 
social institutions. Their normal attitude towards 
manual labour, which is sometimes, possibly with 
justice, attributed to laziness, is in many cases only 
one side of an aristocratic temper which finds 
expression in their relations with neighbouring 
tribes whose mode of life may differ from their own. 
Not only is there a sharp line of cleavage between 
the Afiican pastoral tribes and the adjacent agri- 
cultural and industrial populations, but the former 
arrogate to themselves the position of a superior 
peo^e. The Bahima of Enkole regard the B^era, 
by whom all the agricultural and industrial work 
of the community is performed, as their serfs. 
To call a man a Dorobo, a member of the people 
among them who live by hunting, is, among the 
Masai, a term of grave reproach, while they hold 
that in the beginning of the 'world they were given 
the right over all cattle (Hollis, pp. 317, 269). The 
nomad Aiab of Mauretania despises the Kabyle 
and other tribes engaged in agriculture or other 
forms of industry (Keane, p. 821 f.), and among the 
Asiatic peoples the same attitude prevails — e.^., in 
the pastoral Kurds towards the sedentary agricul- 
tural tribes. * To be a nomad is considered noble’ 
(Sykes, p. 456). The Zeibeks of the Misoghis high- 
lands, like the Masai, believe that all the cattle in 
the w-orld are theirs by right (Keane, p. 176). This 
attitude, together with the intrepidity, spirit of 
freedom, enterprise, and self-reliance of the pas- 
torals, has endowed them with an aggressive char- 
acter wiiich, among the more primitive, has found 
expression in constant raids and intertribal wars. 
Before their subjection to British rule the Masai 
were constantly engaged in raiding and cattle- 
lifting. ’Where greater mobility was secured by 
the use of the horse, in the management of which 


the horse-keeping pastorals excel, the more aggi'es- 
sive tribes were able to extend the radius of their 
operations and conduct them in an organized 
manner. The great trade-routes of Asia were 
infested by brigands— Kurds, Turkomans, Tatars, 
and Mongols — who swooped down on and plundered 
the caravans and then retired to their mountain 
fastnesses with their booty. This restless spirit not 
only resulted in the great racial migrations of the 
rr.ry pgc-, but, where exploited and utilized by 
of ability and ambition, found its fuU 
expression in the great Tatar, Mongol, and Turki 
conquests which extended over Asia, and of which 
the effects were and are still felt in Europe. On 
the other hand, to the individual the pastoral 
generally shows an upright, courteous, and kindly 
disposition ; Arab hospitality is proverbial, but not 
singular, and even a Masai, notwithstanding the 
doubtful reputation of the people, was bound under 
penalty of being cursed by members of the tribe of 
like age with himself to receive and entertam a 
stranger of his own class (Hollis, p. 288). The duty 
of hospitality was laid upon the pastoral peoples to 
some extent by self-interest, the scattered popula- 
tion and the necessity for distant travel, whether in 
search of strayed stock or for other reasons, making 
it desirable that shelter and food should be offered 
to all comers in hope of a return in kind. In 
C. Asia this assistance was extended to providing 
fresh beasts for the continuation of a journey 
(Huntington, p. 122). 

Nomadic life and the primitive plan of the dw^ell- 
ing have also had their effect in other directions, 
notably in the modification of the Muhammadan 
attitude towards women. Among the Yuruks of 
Asia Minor the women go unveiled and salute the 
wayfarer on the road (Keane, p. 176). Where the 
tent has no dividing partition, as among the Kir- 
ghizes, it is obviously impossible to keep up the 
custom of seclusion ; and frequent absences of the 
men with their flocks not only lay greater responsi- 
bility on the women left behind to look after the 
homestead, but also give them a strong voice in 
the affairs of the community and greater freedom 
in the duty of entertaining any travellmg stranger 
(Huntington, p. 128 f.). In other cases, especially 
in E. Africa, the inferior position of women among 
pastorals is as general as it is among neighbouring 
agricultural tribes. 

Not only are animals prized and consequently 
cared for as a source of wealth, but considerable 
affection is shown to them. The African pastorals 
especi ally are extremely fond of their cattle. They 
give them pet names and sometimes go into mourn- 
ing for them, and cases have occuired in which a 
man has committed suicide through grief at the 
death of a favouiite beast. The preoccupation of 
the Suk ^^’ith their cattle is indicated by the fact 
that the whole of their language revolves round 
them ; when an adjective is used without a substan- 
tive, ‘ cow ’ is naturally understood ; and they hpe 
a special name for every variety of cow, expressing 
colour, shape, type, special malformations of horns, 
and the like (Beech, p. 8). 

6, Sociology. — Among pastoral tribes the social 
unit is, as a rule, small and consists of the family 
group, over which the head is absolute ruler. 
Several groups may be combined to form a tribal 
unit. The Kuidish tribes sometimes consist of as 
many as 2000 families, but for economic purposes 
the unit is the family. The more plentiful and 
accessible the cattle-feed, the smaller and more 
elastic will be the organization. In N. Kordofan, 
where conditions of life are difficult owing to the 
scarcity of water and the seasonal character of the 
vegetation, the unit is comparatively large, social 
organization is more rigid, and migration takes 
place in a strictly regulated manner towards a 
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definite objective. Where pasture and water are 
plentiful, as in the provinces between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, the units are smaller, _ consisting at 
most of three or four tents, and migration takes 
the form of a more or less haphazaid wandering in 
search of pasture wherever it may be found 
(Seligmann, pp. 597, 627). In the case of the 
Yakuts, now a much impoverished people, the unit 
consists of four or five people, who require as a 
minimum fifteen head of cattle for their subsist- 
ence. It has been conjectured, however, from the 
custom which admits as a matter of right all 
neighbours to partake of the food at any ceremonial 
family feast, that at one time, when the Yakuts in 
their earlier home were horse-breeders, the social 
unit consisted of a larger number, large enough, in 
fact, to eat a horse at one sitting. This would 
make for superior mobility by obviating the 
necessity for carrying the unconsumed portions of 
the carcass. The conditions of horse-herding must 
also have required a larger unit (Sumner, p. 68). 
Among the Suk, at a feast held as a means of 
pi eventing the approach of an epidemic, the bullock 
which is sacrificed must be consumed at one sitting 
(Beech, p. 9). Among the Todas each village is 
the property of one family, and the Dinka village 
is supposed to consist of one family. In the latter 
case, should the numbers be too small, several 
families may combine, but then each family has its 
separate quarters (H. O’Sullivan, ^ Dinka Laws and 
Customs,^ J’iJAJxl. [1910] 177). Among the Suk 
several adjacent villages may enter into a loose 
form of allegiance to a village headman of wealth, 
influence, or wisdom, who is known as an * adviser ’ 
(Beech, p. 6), The Suk have no chiefs, nor are they 
under the control of medicine-men as are the 
Masai, Turkana, and other allied tribes of this 
region, among whom this functionary^ virtually 
usurps the power of chief. The institution of the 
* adviser,’ however, is a step towards attaining a 
position con*esponding to that of the ‘elder’ 
in these tribes. But even in these cases, not- 
withstanding their advisory functions, the elders 
and chiefs have little real power, which for practical 
purposes rests with the warrior class and the 
medicine-men. This predominance of the younger 
men in a pastoral tiibe may be paralleled among 
the Yakuts, where a man or woman past the prime 
is neglected and loses all influence and respect 
(Sumner, p. 76). 

Not only does the pastoral mode of life act 
directly on the size of the group, but it determines 
the character of its internal organization. A mode 
of life which is based upon more or less continual 
movement demands a more systematic control than 
either hunting, in which co-ordination of action is 
intermittent, or a sedentar;^ occupation such as 
agriculture or industry in its primitive forms. 
Consequently pastoral tribes are usually organized 
upon a strict patriarchal and patrilineal basis, 
although in many cases, as among the Nilotic and 
Hamitic groups, they show evidence of having at 
one time been niatnlineal. The head of the family 
is the absolute ruler, the supreme judge, and the 
owner of the stock and other possessions of the 
group. The value of the individual member is 
recognized in the exaction of the bride-price, and 
in some cases in the practice of Labanism. Among 
the Hadendoa, Amara, and related tribes the 
husband must reside with the bride’s people for a 
time and the first child must be born among them 
(Seligmann, p. 650). The hride-price takes the 
form of stock, and among the Masai father-in-law 
and mother-in-law are known as the ‘ receiver of a 
bullock ’ and the ‘ receiver of a sheep ’ respectively, 
from the custom of presenting these animals to 
them during the betrothal and marriage ceremonies. 
Relatives of the Masai bridegroom present a beast 


to the bride, and henceforth giver and receiver 
address one another invariably by the name of the 
beast with the prefix pa-. Blood-hrotherhood is 
contracted by the ceremonial eating of bullock’s 
flesh dipped in the blood of the parties concerned 
(Hollis, pp. 302 f., 322; see also his ‘Note on the 
Masai System of Relationship,’ JEAI xl, 477 f.). 
Cattle are an important element in the judicial 
system, fines or compensation for murder and 
other crimes taking this form. Any one guilty of 
assault among the Suk must provide the injured 
party with sheep for food until he recovers (Beech, 
p. 30). The Masai may disregard a small theft, but 
never the theft of cattle. At the making of peace 
the sides exchange a cow (Hollis, pp. 310, 322). 
Among the Fur all contracts are carried out in 
cattle, although the usual currency is cotton cloth 
(Keane, p. 104). 

Pastoral tribes, with few exceptions, are poly- 
gamous, and this custom is closely connected with 
cattle-keeping in more than one way. Not only 
is it aflected by the bride-price, the number .of 
wives depending upon a man’s ability to provide 
the requisite cattle for the bride-price, as well as 
upon his means of supporting his wives, but the 
care of the cattle may demand a plurality of home- 
steads. Among the Yakuts, e.g,, a wealthy man 
may have his cattle in scattered herds, and, before 
monogamy was introduced under the influence of 
Christianity, it was customary for each herd to 
he under the care of one wife (Sumner, p. 94). The 
Chukchis also herd their reindeer in divisions, over 
each of which a wife presides. 

Private property in cattle is fully recognized, 
and it is usual for each group, in some cases each 
individual, to brand his cattle. The Kordofan tribes 
have an elaborate system of brands for their camels, 
and among E. African tribes the oxen, cows, and 
goats all have their ears clipped in a distinctive 
fashion, indicating both tribal and indi vidu al owner • 
ship (Hollis, p. 290). The Bahima of Ankole, how- 
ever, do not recognize absolute private ownership of 
cattle. All the cattle belong to the king ; the chiefs 
are responsible for the well-being of the cattle in 
their respective districts ; the individual owner may 
eat a limited number of his cattle, may use them for 
the bride-price, or may exercise a certain freedom 
in selling or exchanging them within the nation, 
but he may not sell to any one outside ; cattle 
taken in war also belong to the king (J. Roscoe, 
‘The Bahima ... of Enkole,’ JEAI xxxviL 
[1907] 95). 

Land is usuallj^ common property, but, as a rule, 
each group has its recognized limits for grazing. 

In the more fertile parts of the Sudan these tend 
to be ignored, hut in more barren regions trespass 
is a frequent cause of tribal fights. Among the 
Yakuts private property hardly exists, and even 
the house tends to he regarded as common property 
(Sumner, p. 70). 

7* Religious beliefs. — Among the pastorals of 
both Africa and Asia Islam and Buddhism have to 
a great extent overwhelmed primitive beliefs. 
These survive, however, in the form of superstitions 
and practices to propitiate evil spirits. The 
Tuaregs, believe in jinns who live under the 
desert and cause camels to sink in the soft sand by 
pulling down their feet (Keane, p. 323). In N. 
and C. Asia, the home of shamanism, Muhammad- 
anism, Buddhism, and Christianity have had little 
more than a superficial eftect, and shamans and 
shamanistic beliefs continue to exert considerable 
influence. The pastorals of E. Africa for the most 

E art agree in recognizing a supreme deity whose 
ome IS the sky, and it has been suggested that 
this belief represents a survival of a religious 
system in which the rain-god, a deity of obvious 
importance to both pastoral and agricultural 
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peoples, was the chief element (Seligmann, p. 
664 f.). It follows that^ the religious practices 
and beliefs which are more specifically character- 
istic of pastoral peoples are, as a rule, of a sub- 
sidiary character. Ic may be noted, however, that 
among the Todas the conception of the gods is 
vague and shadowy, and their religion has become 
almost completely absorbed in the ritual of the 
daily. There is, however, no indication of the 
worship of the sacred cattle. 

The object of the religious and magical practices 
peculiar to pastoral peoples is to secure the health, 
fertility, and productive power of herds and flocks. 
Their character suggests that some degree of 
sanctity is generally recognized both in the stock 
and in its products, and that any breach of this 
sanctity by the performance of forbidden actions 
would react on the animals to their detriment. 

A significant instance is the attitude of the Masai, and to 
some extent of the Suk, to grass. ‘ Cattle feed on grass, and 
the Masai love grass on this account.’ The women fasten grass 
on their clothes when they pray for rain. If a warrior beats a 
boy on the grazing-ground, ne must stop if the boy tears up a 
handful of grass Grass held in the hand is a sign of a desiie 
for peace. When warriors return from a raid, girls sprinkle 
milk from a small gourd covered with grass over those who have 
killed an enemy. When they move from one kraal to another, 
grass is tied on their gourds (Hollis, p 289 f.). If the Suk, on a 
hostile raid, meet a man with grass on his head, he must not 
be killed, and, if when they enter a kraal a woman succeeds m 
spnnkling milk on them, no one in that kraal can be killed 
(Beech, p 25) 

Among the En-Jemusi, a tribe more or less 
closely associated with the Suk, if there is a dis- 
pute as to stolen property, the parties to the quarrel 
drink the blood of a goat (drawn from the neck) 
mixed with milk. The one who swears falsely will 
die. The same penalty for false witness follows if 
the dispute concerns cattle. Blood is drawn from 
the cattle in question and thrown at accuser and 
accused (Beech, p. 28 f.). 

The highly elaborate ritual of the Toda dairy, 
with its grades of priests strictly segregated from 
the people and its regulations for muking, collect- 
ing, and dealing with the milk, is undoubtedly 
based on a belief in the sacred character of milk 
and desire to preserve it from pollution by the 
profane. The Todas are not alone in regarding 
milk as of special sanctity. Both in E. Africa and 
in the Sudan many precautions are observed in 
dealing with it. 

It IS usual for milk to be milked only into certain kinds of 
vessels, commonly gourds, basket vessels, sometimes vessels of 
skin, never pots of clay or the modem tm vessel. The milker 
should not himself ta^e the milk first, but should give some, 
if only a few drops, to a bystander or to all the bystanders. 
Among the Bahima a boy who has been set aside to dnnk the 
milk of a dedicated cow may not drink or eat anj thing elae 
(Roscoe, p. Ill), The Hadendoa will not cook milk, and in ilns 
the Bahima and some other tribes agree Some, however, cook 
it by dropping hot stones into it, possihlv a ceremonial method 
of some antiquity. Special regulations may affect the milker. 
Among the Dinkas cows should be milked by a boy or girl 
before puberty ; a man may in case of necessit\ milk a cow, but 
this is not desirable The Herero never wash their cooking 
vessels, but leave them to be licked by their dogs. If ihej 
washed them, the cows would run dry (Keane, p. 13S) 
The Suk drive their cattle to salt licks once a month, but the 
cows would run dry if this were done at a time when the moon 
was not MSible (Beech, p. 9). Most African tribes avoid bung- 
ing milk and meat as food into contact— an interval of 24 
hours at least should elapse ; a Suk w’ho chews raw millet mu-t 
ab‘^Laln from milk for seven dajs, while a Nandi who eats a 
forb’dden animal must absta.n from milk lor four months. The 
Bahima are more strict and will not eat even vegetables and 
milk together. Great care is taken that women w'ho approach 
or touch the cattle should be ceremonially pure. No men- 
struous woman must milk or even touch the cattle. The 
Bedawib say that, if a woman in this condition drank milk, 
both she and the cow from which the milk was drawn would 
become sterile (Seligmann, p. 655) These regulations do not 
appear to extend to pregnancy (for detailed references to 
regulations affecting milk among the pastorals of Africa and 
the Sudan see Seligmann, p 654 ff.). 

Among some Bantu peoples women are not 
allowed to toncli cattle at all, and it may be that 
this was the original attitude of all pastoral 


peoples and has only been gradually relaxed, in 
some cases possibly owing to lack of adequate 
labour. The Artega, Ashraf, and ^Jasa allow only 
men to milk camels and sheep and despise the 
Arab Zebediya, recent immigrants fi'om Arabia, 
because they allow their women to milk. These 
tribes have few cattle. Generally in the S. Beja 
country cattle are not held in much esteem. No 
Artega man would milk a cow. It is probable, 
therefore, that cattle have been only rooc’^tly 
introduced {ih, p. 655). Among the A'[\ ic f :bJ' 
there is little evidence of any great disability of 
women in connexion with stock. Among the 
Klialkas, a horse-keeping people of the Sharras, 
not only milking but the care of the stock at foal- 
ing time devolved upon the women. The Todas, 
however, are stringent in regulating the contact of 
women with cattle. The paths over which the 
sacred herds pass are tabu to women ; women are 
allowed to approach the dairy only by a certain 
ath and at a stated hour when they come to fetch 
utter-milk. The floor of the Toda hut is divided 
into two parts marked by the hole in which rice is 
pounded. In the front part the churning is done, 
and with this part of the house women have 
nothing to do. Further, the characteristic women’s 
implements— the broom and rice-pounders and 
sifters — have to be removed from the village when 
the priest [loiirsol) sleeps there, and the women 
take these implements with them when they leave 
the village at the time when the sacred herds pass 
through (Rivers, pp. 27, 29, 585). 

^ Reference has already been made to the sacri- 
fice and eating, after a death, of cattle and sheep 
belonging to the deceased. Among the Yakuts a 
beast was killed in order to accompany the soul of 
its former owner after death. The Bahima, after 
the death of a king or queen, continued to pay 
them a tribute of cattle. 

The body of the dead king, after being washed in milk, was 
wrapped in the skin of a cow which had been killed by having 
its neck twisted. It was then taken to Ussanzi, and after a 
certain number of days was said to have become pregnant and 
brought forth a lion cub. This incarnation of the king was 
kept by the pnests and then turned into the forest, cattle being 
provided for it from time to time The lions of this forest were 
never killed. A similar custom obtained m the case of queens, 
but they became leopards, while princes and princesses became 
snakes (Roscoe, p. 101 f.). 

Among the Suk a very special relationship 
exists between men and cattle. 

Every warrior must have a kamar, an ox with one >> 0 ^. 
pointinsr baclcAard and one forward, or he is made the subject 
of taunts. When the warriors start on a raiciuig expedition, the 
kamamva biougni together, bsdecked with featheis.and sent to 
the liver where warnca collect The warriors dance aiound, 
clap their hands, and shout the war-ci> to excite the ia”.t- 
hearted. A captured kamar is a great prize, and is slaughteied 
and eaten at once (Beech, p. 8). 
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E. N. i’ALLAIZL, 

I PATAGONIANS.— I. General description.— 

The Patagonians inhabit the extreme south of 
S. America, between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
advanced foot-hills on the east side of the Andes, 
from 41° or 42° S. lat. to the Strait of Magellan ; a 
section of them have even spread beyond the 
Strait, and, under the name of Ona or Aona, 
occupy the eastern part of the large island of 
Tierra del Euego. The real name of the Patago- 
nians — the one most frequently used by themselves 
— is Aoniken, which is very like the word Aona. 
The name Patagonians was given them by Mag- 
ellan, the first European who saw the natives at 
Port San Julian. According to some etymologies, 
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this word comes from the Spanish patagones{^ large 
feet’)j hut modem explorers, like Spegazzini and 
Ramon Lista, think that it is a combination of two 
words; patak (‘hundred’) — a name given to the 
Patagonians by their former Quichua rulers — and 
a native word Aoniken, The Patak-Aoniken, con- 
tracted to Patagons, would therefore mean a 
hundred (an administrative division imposed by 
the Quichua) of the natives (who call themselves 
Aoniken). The name Tehuelches, by which the 
Padagonians are also known, comes from the 
Araucanians, their eastern neighbours. Some 
writers call them Tshon or Tsoneka (derived from 
Aoniken ?). 

Scattered over an immense area, including the 
provinces of Santa Cruz and Chubut, half or three- 
quarters of the province of Rio Negro in the 
Argentine Republic, and some territories in the 
south of Chile, the Patagonians were at one time 
very numerous. About 1828 d’Orbigny estimates 
them at 8000 or 10,000 ; but in 1869-70 Musters 
reckons only 1500. In 1892 Ramon Lista calculates 
that they are scarcely 500 (not counting the Ona), 
distributed among the four following localities : in 
the province of Santa Cruz, the valley of Coy 
Inlet and at Karpenk-aiki on the Rio Chico; in 
the province of Chubut, on the banks of the river 
Senguerr ; and near the Laguna Blanca lake, to 
tlie north of Punta Arenas, on Chilean territory. 
More ^recently, in 1900, H. H. Prichard speaks of 
five encampments including altogether *a few 
hundreds of individuals.’ But it must not be 
imagined that so many Patagonians have com- 
pletely disappeared ; a great many of them (especi- 
ally in the province of Rio Negro) live among their 
neighbours— Araucanians on the west, and Puelches 
and Whites (colonists and (jrauchos) on the north ; 
they bear the names of those ethnic groups, which 
are, as a rule, more civilized than they. Mixtures 
of these races— e.g., between Patagonians and 
Aigentme colonists, all speaking Spanish — are also 
very numerous. 

The first travellers who explored Patagonia gave 
most exaggerated reports of the stature of the 
natives, describing them as positively gigantic. 
Later estimates and some measurements — unfortu- 
nately very few — enable us to state that, although 
the Patagonians were very tall (average probamy 
about 6 ft.), they were no more so than several 
other races of the world— e.y., Scots, Serbs, Nilotic 
Negroes, the Sara of the Shari-Chad distiict. 
They are, as a rule, very robust and muscular; 
they have long faces, straight or aquiline noses, 
reddish-yellow skin, and smooth, straight hair. 
They are hospitable, very good to theii' children, 
of a calm disposition, and rather inclined to sad- 
ness. They are very taciturn and seldom laugh. 
Under the influence of alcohol, however, they 
become irritable and quarrelsome, and many of 
their feasts, which are accompanied by libations, 
end in sanguinary battles. 

^ The language of the Patagonians and the Ona, 
like that of almost all the natives of America, 
is agglutinative in structure and polysynthetic ; 
phonetically it is characterized bjr the abundance 
of its guttural sounds. In contrast with what is 
found in the majority of S. American races, the 
Patagonians liave a highly developed system of 
numeration : they count up to 100 and even 1000. 
But this system has been borrowed from the 
Quichua, for the Ona, who have never been in 
contact with the Quichua, cannot count beyond 
three. 

As a rule, the Ona represent at the present time 
what the Patagonians were before the introduction 
of the horse among them, i.e, before the first half 
of the 17th century. They are nomad hunters, 
armed with slings and bows and arrows. Clothed 


in guanaco-skins, they move from place to place in 
seaich of game; their only shelters are huts of 
blanches, and sometimes they simply lie down on 
the ground, squeezed close together, and covered 
on the wind side with some guanaeo skins. Since 
the introduction of the horse the Patagonians 
have improved their material life, although they 
have remained nomad hunters; they have given 
up the bow and arrow, and have adopted the hollas 
as their chief weapon. 

The hollas consists of three round stones attached to three 
strings, which are knotted together at the other end They 
swing these hollas round their heads and then throw them, 
while pursuing the hunted animal on horseback. The annual — 

— iB ‘s^»*f>ngled by one of 

The Patagonians live in large tents {Icau)^ com- 
posed of three rows of posts, diminishing in height 
from front to rear, and covered with guanaco- 
skins. They have learned from the Araucanians 
how to make ornaments of silver and to weave 
cloth. In place of the primitive tinder-box (two 
pieces of pyrites, which were struck against each 
othei), still in use among the Ona, the Patagonians 
have for a long time used the European tinder-box 
and matches. They even have a musical instrument 
— the hoolo ; it is a small bow, one end of which is 
held in the mouth and the other in the left hand, 
while with the right hand the player strikes the 
string with a bone (the humerus of the condor) in 
which there are several holes. The sound of this 
instrument is weak; it imitates the wind or the 
gallop of horses. The tambourine is a Spanish 
importation ; it is used to accompany their only 
dance, called the ‘ostrich dance,’ in which the 
men imitate the movements of that bird, while the 
- women, seated in a circle round the dancers, make 
music and beat time with their hands. 

The Patagonians are skilled in the preparation 
of guanaco-skins, which t>‘^y to the Argentine 
traders. They also r^sr. the saddles and 

harness for their horses ; these are ornamented 
with silver and are often their most valuable 
possession. The dress of the men is almost the 
same as that of the women : a long mantle of 
guanaco-hide, a band of leather or wool confining 
their hair like a crown, and sometimes boots made 
from the skin of any animal. The Patagonians 
paint their bodies with red, black, or white ac- 
cording to circumstances, and practise tatuing, 
with very simple figures— parallel lines, triangles, 
circles, etc. 

2. God and spirits. — Our information regarding 
the religion of the Patagonians is neither abundant 
nor very accurate. According to the evidence of 
Viedma, who wrote about 1781, the Patsgoni.ins 
of that time believed in two supernatural eni iiu--. 
the one good, who governs the celestial regiO'i- 
and has no ^ower over men, the oilier sometimes 
good, sometimes wicked, who takes an active 
interest in human actions. Further, each family- 
group had its patron, its tutelary god, with whom 
men came into contact through the intermediation 
of a kind of shaman. Oul^s, one of the best ethno- 
logists of the Argentine, suggested the idea that 
this was a survival of the clan-totemism which 
prevailed among the primitive Patagonians. He 
bases the idea on the evidence of Falkner, a con- 
temporary of Viedma, who says that each family- 
group of the Patagonians regarded itself as belong- 
ing to a species of animal — ostrich, puma, guanaeo, 
etc. He also sees the confirmation of these ideas 
in certain myths, which tell, e.y,, of the war 
between two clans in consequence of the fact that 
the members of one of the elans had eaten the flesh 
of the ostrich (a totemic animal) ; but this may 
have been simply a dispute concerning an encroach- 
ment on a hunting-ground. Moreover, even to- 
wards the end of the 18th cent, the Patagonians 
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believed in the existence of zoomorphic beings, 
who dwelt in caverns near lakes and hills, and 
who created men, gave them weapons—slings, 
bows and arrows— and taught them how to use 
them. 

A century later, about 1885, Ramon Lista gives 
a description of the religious ideas of the Pata- 
gonians which shows some resemblance to the 
foregoing. The ^preme being is called EUal ; he 
is a strong spirit, clever, and kind ; he is the 
creator ox the world and of the Patagonians. 
After having cleared the world of the wild animals 
which infested it, he taught men the secrets of 
obtaining fire and of building a shelter for them- 
selves. The myths relatmg to EMal were still 
well known to the old men of the end of the 19th 
century. The following is a r6sum6 of them : 

EMal came into the world in a strange way His father 
Nosjthej (a kind of Saturn), wishing to devour him, had 
T — mother’s womb. He owed his rescue to 

'1 ’ . ■ ' « I the tergmrr^ a rodent animal, which carried 

him away to its cave ; this his father tried m vain to enter. 
From the mother’s horrible wound, inflicted by her husband, 

r r* r w’ ^ • t’ , 

! ■ ■ J * , V • I ■ r \ .1 ‘ _ T. 

» ‘ ■ : ! ■ ' * . 'I 1 • ■ !-r, * .■ , 

<■ ■ . ' - . . ■ I » ’ - r. 0 ^ : . -!• 

EMal himself invented the bow and arrow, and with these 
weapons began the struggle against the wild animals — puma, 
fox, condor— and conquered them all. But the father returned. 
Forgetting the past, El-lal taught him how to manipulate the 
bow and the sling, and joyfully showed him the trophies of the 
chase— tortoise shells, condois’ wings, €"•' took up 

his abode in the cave and soon acted as : o Faithful 
to his fierce mstmcts, he wanted to kill his son , he followed 
him across the Andes, but, when on the point of reaching him, 
he saw a dense forest arise between him and his son. EMal 
was saved ; he descended to the plain, which meanwhile had 
boconi'. ■’I'" "-pV d with men Among them was a giant, Goshy-e, 
who <1 ’ C(1 children; EMal tiled to fight him, but he was 

invulnerable ; the arrows broke against his body. Then EMal 
transformed himself into a gad-fly, ti'p oic.r,f»<a 

and w’ounded him fatally with his • g J- * >v . ■ o 
had accomplished all those feats, and had proved himself a 
clever huntsman, that EMal thought of marrying i He asked 
the hand of the daughter of the sun, but she did not think him 
worthy of hei and escaped from him by a subterfuge. l>.s- 
enchanced, El-lal decided to leave the earth, where, he con- 
sidered, his mission was at an end, since men, who had m the 
meantime appeared in the plain and in the inountam-vallej*. 
had learned from him the use of fire, weapons, etc Borne on 
the wngs of a swan across the ocean towards the east, he 
found eternal rest in the lerdant islands which rose among the 
waves at the places wheie the arrows shot by him had fallen on 
the surface of the waters. 

The myth of EMal shows the condition of the 
Patagonians in pre-historic timesand their struggles 
with their conq^uerors, and gives a glimpse into 
religious thought in evolution. 

.Oongside of this superior creative being, who, 
as soon as his work was accomplished, went to rest 
and had no more to do with human affairs, the 
Patagonians believe in the spirit of good who 
protects men, especially in cases of illness; and 
in the spirit of evil, represented by several invisible 
beings gifted with supernatural powers. One of 
these is Maipe, always associated with the dark- 
ness of night, the violent wind of the desert, and 
other phenomena that trouble the minds of primi- 
tive men ; another is Keron-kenken, a monster 
who devours newly-horn children and drinks the 
tears of their broken-hearted mothers. The name 
heren is often given to all wicked spirits. The j 
word loallishen or gualichOf which we find used by i 
certain wi iters to denote an evil spirit, is of Arau- 
canian origin. 

3* Sacrifices, witchcraft, and disease.— As was 
said above, each Patagonian family used to have a 
special shaman, who had charge of the religious 
ceremonies, and who went for this purpose to the 
summit of a hill near the encampment. At the 
end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19tb cent, 
these ceremonies took place in the shaman’s tent. 
At the present day they seem to he abandoned, 

1 This is the case with the young Patagonians to the present 
day. 


but the shamans still exist. Their special duty is 
to cure the sick. 

After having exhausted the meagie resources of his medical 
art— e g , lotions of cold water, blood-letting, and massage— the 
shaman has recourse to the great methods * he sings incanta- 
iions beside the invalid, then procoed«5 to « ick the part of the 
'"l-ich he ’ .ci d' to c\ r.cL the spirit who is 
V - - ( I " He then shows the relatives who surround 

i - i'i ■ I . ' '^‘irit in the form of an arrow, an insect, etc. 
The sacrifice of an animal, usually a mare, is also practised to 
cure invalids All the relatives and friends of the sick man 
meet near the camp, to which the youths and boj^s lead the 
mare to he sacrificed. Some men of the clan fall upon it, and 
the most skilled of them strikes the f atal^blow m the chest with 
a very sharp knife ; he then extracts the heart, and, holding it 
in his hand, walks several times i r lal, which dies 


in convulsions Its flesh is then d i ■ .i - those pre'Jent 
and consumed on the spot The head and hoofs are fixed i.o a 
pole painted with yellow ochre, which is planted on the top of 
a neighbouring hill by a group of horsemen 

The profession of shaman is hereditary, and may 
be exeicised by either men or women. Pern ale 
shamans are even more numeious than male. It is 
a profession in which certain risks are run, for, if 
the patient tieated by the shaman dies, the shaman 
himself is often put to death. 

Shamans are also sorcerers. Usually they are 
taciturn, suspicious persons, who keep aloof from 
the rest of the people. Their magic power resides 
in some small rough perforated stones, which are 
handed from father or mother to son and are 
jealously guarded, for their loss entails the loss of 
the shamans’ magic power. The Patagonians be- 
lieve that the smallest particle detached from the 
body — ^nails, hair, and even the rags of their 
clothes — may become transformed into an evil 
spiiit, possessing magical power; they therefore 
burn these things as quickly as possible. Sorcery 
is called shoiUnt and every man can practise it, 
though to a less degree than the shaman. Thus 
they sometimes try to cure an illness without the 
help of the shaman ; the whole family gather round 
the invalid and shout and yell fiercely ; then some 
of the men go out on horseback and pursue to a 
great distance the spirit which has left the body. 
Sometimes they send the invalid out on horseback, 
quite naked, in intense cold, for, according to 
the Patagonians, the best remedy for all ills is 
great noise and great cold (Prichard, Through the 
Heart of Patagonictj p, 86 f.). 

4. Burial customs. — The Patagonians seem to 
believe in a kind of transmigration of the soul. 
Their custom of buiydng the dead in a squatting 
position, resembling" that of the foetus in the 
mother’s womb, would perhaps not be a sufficient 
proof of this statement, if there were not others. 
But it IS a well-known fact that the Patagonians 
bury with the corpse or burn on the tomb not only 
food, but also most of the things— weapons, uten- 
sils, clothes, etc. — ^that belonged to the dead man. 
In ancient times they even immolated his favourite 
horses.. Nowadays they are satisfied with burying 
the harness, which they unearth after a year has 
passed. All these customs show that they -wish 
to supply the dead with all that is necessary for 
continuing life in a new form. Moreover, Viedma 
categoricEuly states that the Patagonians of his 
time were persuaded that the soul of an old man 
passes into the body of a young member of his 
family, and, if the latter dies before the age of the 
man whose soul he possesses, the soul remains 
united to the body until the expiry of the number 
of years necessary to reach the age of the first 
possessor of the soul. The dead man has to cross 
a mysterious ocean (Jono) to reach ‘ the other side,’ 
where he leads a life similar to that which he had 
led on earth, except that the guanacos there are 
more abundant and hunting is more successful. 
He remains there until he becomes deified and dis- 
appears into celestial space, where there is neither 
suffering nor soirow. "The Patagonians believe in 
another soul, a kind of ‘ double^ or ghost, which 
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continues to live after the man’s death and prowls 
about the abode of his relatives. The fear inspired 
by these ghosts is so great that the Patagonians 
must not pronounce the name of the dead man, 
lest they should attract the attention of the 
‘ double.^ This is sometimes the cause of changes 
in the Tehuelche language ; not long ago fat 
was called ham in that language, but, when a Pata- 
gonian who had this word as a proper name was on 
the point of death, his relatives and friends replaced 
the name by golosjku ; nowadays ham is forgotten. 
The dead are usually buried under a heap of stones, 
sometimes painted red {tckenke). At the present 
time the bones are exhumed after a certain period 
(a custom borrowed from the Araucanians) to be 
painted red. 

5, Marriage customs.— Marriage is endogamous ; 
but even at the end of the 18th cent, chiefs had to 
take their wives from another tribe (Viedma). 
This was probably a survival of primitive exogamy. 
Marriage does not require any religions ceremony. 
In early times, however, the shaman recited some 
invocations and gave advice to the newly- wedded 
pair. The basis of maniage is the purchase of the 
woman from her parents. Perhaps the scaieity of 
women explains the long maintenance of this 
custom. It is said that there are three men for 
every woman among the Patagonians, probably on 
account of the hard conditions of life for the 
woman, on whom devolves a number of laborious 
tasks— the setting up and taking down of the 
tents, the gathering of berries and roots, prepara- 
tion of food, weaving, etc. A marriage takes 
place as follows ; 


After acquiring renown as a skilled huntsman, the young man 
goes to the tent of his future wife’s parents and makes his 

he offers’ for her. Usually he offers two howes to each of the 
future wife’s brothers. If the parents accept this * gift,’ the 
matter is settled; they then give presents to the suitor in 
exchange. Next day the newly-wedded couple lake up their 
abode in a tent ivhich the}* build with the relatives on both 
sides, and there thej receive and entertain their fnends The 
whole affair ends in a ^eat feast, with dancing and immode- 
rate use of Idatna (brandy). On that day dogs are not allowed 
to touch food— not even the leavings of the feast 


Polygamy is allowed, but seldom practised. In 
former times chiefs had as many as twelve wives. 
After the death of the husband, when the period 
of mournmg is over, the wife, especially if she is 
no longer young, may cohabit with any man of her 
tiibe for any length of time. We must not con- 
clude from this that the morals of Patagonian 
women are loose, for young girls are virtuous as a 
rule, and adultery is rare among the married. 

The birth of a child is celebrated with feasting 
and dancing. It is also accompanied by the 
following ceremony : 

The child is placed for a moment in the inside of an animal 
which has just been sacnficed by being slit from head to tail and 
having Its entrails removed. They believe that by means of 
this operation the child will become a good horseman (Prichard, 
p. 96). The child is then measured, and on the following day 
the whole encampment knows how many Tiorres (a native 
measure equal to the length of the hand) he is in height. 

6 , Social organization. — The immediate mem- 
bers of a family all live in the same tent (kau) ; 
but each couple is separated from the others in 
the tent by curtains of skins. They have food in 
common. Property is individual, and is trans- 
mitted from father to son. If there is no son, the 
inheritance goes to the nearest relatives— first to 
the women, then to the men. Consanguinity is 
recognized to the fourth generation. 

The Patagonians have no chiefs of the ordinary 
kind, although they lecognize the superiority of 
certain men who aie richer, more eloquent, or more 
skilful^ huntsmen than the others. The powers of 
the chiefs in former times were more extensive : 
they conducted warlike expeditions, and acted as 
supreme judges in disputes between people of the 


1 same encampment. Nowadays they act as inter- 
mediaries between the Whites ana their compa- 
triots on various occasions ; they also conduct col- 
lective hunts — battues organized by several bands 
of hunters accompanied by their half- wild dogs. 

The Patagonians possess slaves, usually women, 
whom they have captured, after victorious battles, 
as a result of incursions on neighbouring territories. 
Hence we come across Fuegian slaves in their tents 
(Spegazzini, Anales de la sociedad cientijica Argen- 
tina, xvii. 236), 

Literatuee. — ^T. Falkner, Description of Patagonia, Here- 
ford, 1774 ; F. de Viedma, Descnpcion de la costa meridional 
, . . patagonica, in P. de Angelis, Collecion de obras y docu- 
mentos . . . Rio de la Pla*^, 1836-40, v. , G. C. 

Musters, At Home with th I'atn^ i. nni, London, 1871, C. 
Spegazzini, ‘Costumbres de los Patagones,’ Anales de laso- 
ciedad cientifica Argentina, xvu. [Buenos Aires, 1884] 221 ff, ; 
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Segers, ‘ Habitos y costumbres de los indios Aonas (Onas),’ 
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PATAUPUTRA.— See PATNA. 

PATANJALL— Patanjali is regarded in India 
as the founder of the Yoga system. Since, 
however, Patanjali, who is celebrated also as a 

f rammarian, lived m the Sad cent. B.C,, and the 
octrines of the Yoga, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, can be shown to have existed in India several 
hundreds of years earlier, this tradition must be 
understood to imply merely that Patanjali in the 
Yogasufras for the first time gave literary form to 
the Yoga doctrine^. The scanty information that 
we posse-ss on the life of Patanjali is full of legends 
and contradictions. 

Literature —RajendralSla Mitra, Yoga Apkorisms, Cal- ^ 
cutta, 1883, Pref. p. Ixvi ff. ; F. Max Muller, Six Systeins of 
Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, pp. 166 f , 4iqff 

R. Garbs. 

PATARINI (also Paterini, Patrini, Patharistee, 
Patarellij. — This is the name by which the Cathaii, 
or .Mbigenses (q.v.), w’ere frequently designated in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, but, after that time, 
it was more vaguely employed to denote heretics 
in general. The etymology of the term has been 
much disputed (see U. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine 
des Cathares, Paris, 1848-49, ii. 278-279). Its 
earliest use, as applied to the Cathari, is perhaps 
that in a canon of the Lateran Council of 1178, 
where it occurs, along with Publicani [q.v,), as an 
alternative designation for Cathari (C. de Vic and 
J. Vaissette, Hist, gin^rale de Languedoc, Paris, 
1872-90, vi.2 86 ; see also 222). The best authenti- 
cated etymology associates the term with the 
Pataria in Milan, a democratic party in that 
city, in the 11th cent., whom their aristocratic 
rivals contemptuously designated as Paterini,’ or 
‘ ragamuffins ’ ; * eisque paupertatem improperantes 
Paterinos, id est pannosos vocabant’ (Bonizo, 
in PL cl. 825) ; cf. ‘ les Guenx ’ in the Low 
Countries in the 16th century. The Paterins 
largely followed the teaching of Ariald, the 
fanatical denouncer of a married clergy in 
the 11th century. As the Cathari also decried 
marriage on the part of ecclesiastics, and, partly 
on account of their poverty and still more, per- 
haps, from their desire to escape observation 
in their assemblies for worship, also sought out 
obscure localities, their defamers naturally availed 
themselves of these features to transfer to them 
the epithet wliich had formerly been applied to the 
followers of Ariald, while the quarter in which 
they resided also became known as Pataria, and 
in more recent times as Contrada de’ Patari. 

J. Bass Mullinger. 
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PATETS.— See Creeds and Articles (Parsi), 
Expiation and Atonement (Parsi). 

PATH (of the gods or of the soul). — The word 
‘ path ’ and its synonyms, it is obvious, lend them- 
selves readily to specifically religious and ethical 
applications ; but the most highly developed 
technical employment of this nature is found in the 
literatures of India and of Persia. 

I. India. — In the Eigveda and the Atharvaveda 
the word ‘ path * (Skr. jpanthd-t path- ; 

adhvan - ; gdtu-^ and derivatives) has the usual 
literal meanings as applied to ways on earth and to 
the courses of the heavenly bodies either as such 
or as deities, and figurative meanings such as the 
way unto sleep and the path of man’s life. In 
addition, it has two main religious significations : 
(a) the path of the gods, and (b) the path of the 
fatheis. 

(a) The path of the gods is the way between the 
w^orld of the gods and the world of men ; it was 
created and is kept in repair by the fire-sacrifice 
with the drinking of the 5oma-juice, and by the 
devout thought or meditation of the pious wor- 
shippers. Even more definitely, this path or these 
paths (for there is no consistency in the number) 
are said to have been first made by Atharvan, the 
mythical first fire-priest, through his institution 
and practice of the fire-sacrifice, though at other 
times other ancient seers, and the gods Brhaspati, 
Agiii, Indra, and Soma, are severally called ‘ path- 
makers.’ Agni, the fire, both as physical fire and 
as god of the fire, is termed the ‘ knower of the 
ways,’ for by them he comes down to earth to the 
sacrifice and kindles the holy fuel, and by them he 
hastens back to heaven to invite the gods to come 
down to earth to the sacrifice, where they may sit 
on the ^w^a-grass round the holy fiie. With or 
without this formal invitation of Agni, the gods 
(Indra, Varuna, Aryaman, Savitr, Ptisan, Aramati, 
the aivinsy the marutSy the rhhuSy etc., are men- 
tioned in this coimexion) come down by these paths 
to the sacrifice, where they vicariously, through the 
priest, enjoy the drinking of the soma. Elsewhere 
Agni is spoken of as bringing to the gods by the 
paths the viands and the ^oma-drink, or other 
offerings ; by them either the ahins or the eagle 
conveys to Indra the soma ; by them, before the 
sacrifice, the prayers ascend to" Agni and Indra ; 
the soma is appealed to, to put them into fit con- 
dition for the ascent of a new song of praise and 
petition. This is the path of amftay or immortality, 
by which the f^hus, after di inking the were 
able to attain places among the gods ; it was by 
songs, however, that the angirases built their way 
to immortality. But death is warned to keep 
away from this path that the gods tread. At other 
times as well as at the time of the sacrifice the 
gods come to the earth by these paths, which 
extend from the seat of the highest god, far 
beyond the vision of man ; yet man is thought of 
as wandering along the path of the gods, during 
the sacrifice, thou^ arrival at the abode of the 
gods is felt to be beyond attainment. These paths 
are characterized as bathed in light, straight, 
ancient, dustless, easy to go, thornless, god- 
trodden. 

(6) Thepathof the fathers y ox pit fs (the spirits of 
the ancestors), is the path leading from the world 
of the living to the world of the dead. It ’vvas 
originally discovered by Yama, the first of men to 
die, and hence is called *the path of Yama.’ 
Others followed in his path, an(i made their way 
to the abode of the dead, so that it is occasionally 
called ‘ the path of the ancient ones,’ This path is 
dark, fearful, frightful, forward-going, des<^nding; 
Agni, in his manifestation as the fire which con- 
sumes the corpse, is directed to go this way and 


not upon the god-trodden path. As the soul of 
the dead man makes his way to his new abode, he 
must pass the Hwo dogs of Sarama,’ the sun and 
the moon, which are represented now as guarding 
the path and driving away the wolf, and now as 
dangerous obstacles to the passage of the soul. 
Pu§an is implored to protect this road. Those 
who have gone this path cannot come back— a 
Vedic idea, uttered before the origin of the belief 
in metempsychosis ; but, though they cannot re- 
turn to resume life in this world, still the may 
return by this path for a brief space to partake of 
the offerings at the sacrifices wmich are made to 
the souls of the dead. 

The path of the pitrsis not infrequently confused 
with the path of the gods, and is described as 
made by the ancient seers or by the pitrs, and 
extending to heaven or to the lofty sky, bringing 
us into association with day and light, with sun 
and moon. 

In the Upanisads there aie four difierent ways 
or paths for the soul after death : (1) the soul 
arrives at its new home at once after death, with- 
out intervening travel or experiences ; (2) the soul 
returns into the universe ; (3) the soul travels on 
the way of the fathers, through murk and night, in 
the days of the waning moon, to the moon as the 
place of the dead ; (4) the soul goes by the path of 
the gods to the regions of light, whence there is no 
return ; this last is for those who have earned their 
final release from the trammels of the fleshly body, 
and go to the sun as final abode, nevermore to be 
reincarnated. 

Certain other specialized uses of the word ‘ path ’ 
in the Vedic texts deserve mention. 

(c) The path of the soma-juice. — When the plant 
soma is pressed for the extraction of the juice to be 
used in the ritual, the juice is spoken of as flowing 
through the sieve into the pail by a splendid path, 
or by straightest paths, which it makes for itself, 
dustless, hundredfold or thousandfold; it flows, 
trickles, hastens, or rushes roaring along them ; 
the streams of the juice cover the path as by a 
wagon. The mode of expression is the effect of the 
exaggerated Hindu imagery, tending here as else- 

! where to predicate the most exalted attributes for 
that which is being glorified. 

(d) The path of 'fta, or righteousness y is a term 
which may be applied to any path, literal or figura- 
tive, which is not inconsistent with good morality. 

I While at times used almost as we may use ‘ the 
I path of right conduct,’ it is both a vaguer and a 
more inclusive term, sometimes synonymous with 
the path of the gods, sometimes with the conduct 
of the sacrifice, sometimes with proper behaviour, 
and is used even of the course of the waters which 
Indra released (see below (/)), By following the 
path of rta man passes unscathed through evil or 
through sorrow and suffering. 

The arydstdngarndrga (Pali, ariyb atthahgiko 
maggb), or ^ noble eightfold path,’ of Buddhism is 
a somewhat similar idea to this, and is the way 
pointed out by Buddlia for escape from the misery 
of existence, consisting of right views, right 
thoughts, right words, right actions, right living, 
right exertion, right recollection, right medita- 
tions. 

(e) The path to fortunCy to welfarOy to power, to 
the winning of riches, etc., is constantly mentioned 
in the Vedas ; and Indra, Visnu, A^i, Soma, 
Pusan, Bhaga, the dawn, the ahim, the maruts, 
the pbhuSy etc., are implored to prepare it for men, 
or to lead men to it. This path is not sharply 
distinguished from the path of rta, nor from the 
path of the gods, but at times they merge into one 
another. 

if) The path of the waters.—lnAxo, is said to have 
slam the dragon or demon which restrained the 
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waters, and then, hy bursting open the clouds, or 
the mountains, in which the waters weie confined, 
to have set them free to run in their paths over the 
earth. Less often it is Varuna who builds the 
paths by which the waters flow to the sea. The 
myth is, of course, derived from the phenomenon 
of seasonal droughts and rains in India. 

2 . Persia.— In the religion of Zoroaster the word 

‘ path ’ ( Avestan pantay-, pci-tha-) has much 

the same development as in the Veda. In the 
oldest Zoroastrian texts, the Gathas of the Avesta, 
we find the path of asha (identical etymologically 
with Skr. or righteousness, which is straight, 
profitable, and easily traversable, and leads the 
faithful follower of the religion to paradise {gard 
demana, *the home of song’). This path is 
revealed to the pious by Ahura Mazdah and his 
archangels; it is spoken of also as the ‘path of 
Vohu Manah’ good thought,’ one of the Avestan 
archangels), founded hy Ahura Mazdah and Asha 
(personified as an archangel), and taught hy Asha ; 
it is the path to Asha ; it is the path of the religion, 
or of the right teaching. 

The picture of the journey of the soul upon this 
path is given in some detail in the later writings 
of the religion. 

For tliree days after death the soul hovers near the body, but 
on the morning of the fourth day flies away, wafted by a 
fragrant breeze or suffocated bv a stmlcmg w^'nd, according to , 
his deserts. Presently ho i‘' met to a beautiful maidan or by a 
frightful hag, who also h s prevKiuv brc and religion 

He arrives finally at the triDunal of the judges, ilithra, Sraosha, 
and Rashnu, and his good deeds are weighed against his bad 
deeds. If the good deeds prevail, he sets out across the budge 
of the Ohinvat, or ‘ divider,’ which passes across the abyss of 
hell to heaven, and he finds the bridge broad and easy to ascend, 
until he arrives in paradise But the soul whose evil deeds 
outweigh his good deeds finds the bridge growing narrower and 
nanower and more difficult to mount, unbU he plunges off and 
down mio hell for his everlasting punishment. 

3 . General. — In other lands there is hardly the 
same definite use of specific words in these special- 
ized meanings, ^ though every religion naturally 
has itsowm version or versions of the w’ay traversed 
by the soul after death; among the American 
Indians, e.y., the soul is generally represented as 
travelling to the westward, supplied with provi- 
sions, and as reaching the land of ins spirit-ancestors 
after p ’‘"■mg ssic(*o->‘’inI'y some obstacle. 

Liter \TCfiE — x. The passages of the Rigve>1a and Atharvaveda 
may be traoed by H, Grassmann’s Worterhuch zum Big-Vedu, 
Leipzig, 1873, and W. D Whitney’s ' Index Verborum to the 
Atharva-Veda,’ m JAOSxu [1S31J (both of which are complete 
word-concordances), under the appropriate \\ords See also 
R. G. Kent, ‘The Vedic Path of the Gods and the Roman 
PontifeXj’in Classical Philology, \iii [1013] 313-326; and esp 
H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange 
des BvddkismuSi Gottingen, 1915, pp. 106 f., 145, 344 f. On the 
‘ two dogs of Sarama ’ see M. Bloomfield, Cerherus the Dog of 
Hades, Chicago and London, 1905. 

a. The Gathic passages are Yasna, xxxi. 9, xxxiii. 5, xxxiv, 
12, xlni. 3, xlvi. 4, 1. 4, li. 13, 16, liii. 2 ; other passives may be 
traced by means of C. Bartholomae, Altiramsches Worterbxich, 
Sfcrassburg, 1906, pp. 843, 847 f. The journey of the soul is 
described, with references to the sources, by A. V. Williams 
Jackson, ‘ Die iranische Religion,’ §§ 82-34, in W. Geiger and 
E, Kuhn, Gruridriss der vranischen Philologie, do. 1895-1904, ii. 
684 f. 

3. See E. B. Tylor, PC®, London, 1913, i 348-350, 369 f. ; 
A L. Kroeber, * Indian Myths of South Central California,’ in 
the Univ, of California PvIbliaatioTis : American Archaeology 
and Bihnologv, vol. iv. no. 4 [1906-07], p. 217 ; F. G. Speck, 

‘ Notes on Chickasaw Ethnology and Folk-Lore,’ in JAFL xx. 

R. G. Kent. 

PATHSNS.— See Afghanistan. 

PATICCA - SAMU PPADA. — Pafcicca-samup- 
pada (‘causally continuous’ or ‘collective up- 
rising’) is the name of a central doctrine in early 
Buddhism and in all Theravada Buddhism. It is 
also called the Nidana (‘basis’ or ‘ground,’ t.e. 
cause) doctrine, or the PaccaySkara (‘related con- 
ditions ’), and is referred to in the Pali Suttas as 
Ariya-Naya (‘the noble [or Ariyan= Buddhist] 
method or system ’). The first, second, and fourth | 


names are canonical, but the thii'd occurs only as 
a (late) title in the third and more recent section, 
the Ahhidhamma-Pitaka, European Indianists 
call the doctrine ‘ causal genesis,’ ‘ dependent 
origination,’ or ‘theory of the twelve causes.’ 

The doctrine so designated is a formulated series 
of terms ( 1 ) expressing the interrelated or mutu- 
ally dependent order obtaining throughout the 
sphere of sentient phenomena in the life of 
creatures, ( 2 ) considered from the point of view 
of sentience. In other words, it states that the 
salient features of sentient life reveal an order of 
mutually dependent occurrences, throwing off, as 
they evolve, an ever -recurring outcrop of painful 
feeling. 

This is the burden of the formula stated and 
applied in detail. But there is also a concise and 
abstract version of the formula, in which the appli- 
cation to sentient phenomena is eliminated, and 
which is therefore nothing less than a formula of 
causation in general. Sometimes this universal 
statement is prefixed to the fuller formula ; some- 
times it represents it in brief ; once or twice it is 
used independently. It runs : ‘ This being present, 
that becomes (or happens) ; from the arising of 
this, that arises. This being absent, that does not 
become ; from the cessation of this, that ceases.’ 

In the Pali only one and the same demonstrative adjective, 

‘ ill -> * ( •••Ji.'i), xH used, and not the pair ‘ this, that (? if 3171, asi'). 
BatlLia 3ho..ld not lead the reader to see m the formula a sot 
of meiel\ identical propositions. Pah diction does not dis- 
tinguish between two terms m our way, but tlie context 
inyanably shows that thoie are two terms and not one. 

This abstract ver&ion does not occur in cither the 
Sutta or the Vinaya Buddha-1 eg end ; ncveithele^s 
in certain Suttas the Buddha is represented as 
teaching it, and also as calling it Dhamma, and 
Ariyan method {Majjkhim, li. 32 ; Samyutta^ 

V. 388 ; Ahgnttara, v. 184). It is used in discus- 
sions with persons of education, lay and religious, 
but is obviously not suited to the theme of a • 
saviour of his fellow-men wrestling in thought how 
to find a way of escape for the world, nor to the 
language of deep religious emotion and romance in 
which that theme is embodied, and through which 
the Mahapadanay or ‘sublime legend,’ appealed 
so widely and powerfully to all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

The applied and expanded formula is also termed 
Bhamma and identified with it {Majjhima, i. 191). 

It constitutes, in fact, an expansion of the second 
and third of the so-called ‘ four Ariyan truths or 
facts’ put forward in the Buddha’s first sermon, 
and considered as the nucleus of his teaching, viz. 
the truth as to the genesis or cause of ill, and the 
truth as to the cessation or suspension of the 
cause of ill. As expressing a cosmic truth, it was 
considered as valid eternally and from eternity, 
independently of the advent of a Tathagata (or 
Buddha), not to mention any action by a deity. 

As a truth that became buried and forgotten for 
ages at a time, under mythologies and theologies, 
the function of a Buddha was to re-discover and 
revive it. 

‘Whether Tathagatas arise or not, this elemental datum 
idhdtu) stands as the establishing of things as effects . , as 
the cause of this and that. Concerning this ... a Tathagata 
becomes enlightened and penetrates it . . . and he declares 
. . . makes it manifest, and behold ! .he saith ’ (here follows 
the formula in detail). ‘ Thus these stable, constant, immutable 
elements are each called a causal term {pa^icca'Samxvppdda}’^ 
iSarpyutta, ii. 25. 3; cf. Eathdvatthu, vi. 2, tr. in Points of 
Controversy, London, 1916, pp. 187, 387). 

Hence this re-discovery plays a great part in the 
Buddha-legend — the creed as to the process by 
which each Buddha in turn grasps the priricijile 
governing the series of terms as a fundamental 
truth of sentient life. 

The oldest account of the re-discovery of the 
causal order in its application to the facts of sen- 
tient life is probably that contained in the Maha- 
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paddna of the Digha-Nikdya (ii. 1 ; tr. T. W. and 
C. A. F. lUiys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ 
ii. 1). The scene is the shade beneath a tree famed 
thereafter as the Bodhi- (or Bo-) tree (‘tree of 
enlightenment '). Hither, after years of unsatisfy- 
ing study under teachers, and of independent self- 
intiicted austerities, eqiially sterile [Majjhima, 
i. 163-167, 242-249), the Buddha-about-to-be comes, 
not faint and emaciated, but in restored health, to 
grapple, not with systems or abstractions, but with 
the order and tendency of sentient facts as they 
appear to him. The fact of ageing, or decay and 
disease, the fact of death insurmountable by any 
sentient being whatever in earth or heaven — 
because inseparable from the essence of life itself — 
and a passionate pity for all sentient life in helpless 
subjugation to their sway still hold his thoughts : 

‘ And for this suffering no one knows of any way of escape, 
e\en from decay and death. O, when shall a way of escape 
from this suffering be made known ? . . . 

Then to him it occurred: “What now being present, is 
-and-d^ iTig jdso present ’ Conditioned by what is decay- 
a- d-(l,.i'ig ” li { n to him thmkmg as to means arose pene- 
tration ol insight : “Where birth is present, decay-and-dying 
come to be; decay-and-dying are conditioned by birth (i)^a- 
logueSy ii. 23 f.). 

The thinker is npw started on the method of his 
argument, and the exposition of how, by condi- 
tioned sequence, sentient life proceeds on its 
doomed career from one birth to another is given 
in the same terms. The foimula for each linked 
stage gives more concise expression than the fuller 
text of the legend. It is couched, not in proposi- 
tions, hut in a string of qualified terms, as follows : 

* Conditioned-by-hirth, decay-death (with its accompaniment 
of pain and sorrow). Conditioned - by • becoming, birth. 
Conditioned - by - attachment, hecommg. Conditioned - by- 
natural desires (or cravings), attachment. Conditioned-by- 
feelmg, natural desires. Conditioned-by-contaot, feeling. 
Conditioned - by - sense, contact. Conditioned - by;- composite 
organism, sense. Condiuoned-by-consciousness, the com- 
posite organism.' 

• (This IS the formula of ten * bases ’ onl\ , and in backvrard order, 
or the order of re-discoverj-, as gu en in this ancient legend or 
creed, the thmker pushing his way from consequent to ante- 
cedent ) 

‘Then to the Bodhisat this occurred: “ Consciousness turns 
Dack from the composite organism ; it goes not beyond it 

(In other words, we encounter, in sentience, no new fact to 
adduce As a man’s corapobite organism—mmd and body- 
dissolves at death, the resultant consciousness of his last 
mental force snr ngs up in a new emhiy'o, human, bestial, 
ipfi'rnal, or iV And the result of that emhrvo so in- 
form' -.-d 3'! a oigan.sm, or ndma-rupa Hence the 

111 .u.ai c«nd:L''j’’it'j: of ',.n».'-e nvo terms, as in the case of seed- 
fr I't-.v.ed, c'rjT-hL-i-Lgg ) 

“•Only tnus can '"one be bom, grow old, che, fall (from 
one sphere), spring up (in another), namely, conditioned-hir- 
eomposite oigfanism, consciousness. Conditioned-by-conscious- 
ness, composite organism. Conditioned - by - composite 
organism, sense. Conditioned-by-sense, contact Conditioned- 
bv-contacl, feeling Conditioned-by-feeliiig, natuial desire. 
Conditioned-by-natural-desire. attachment. Conditioned-by- 
attachment, becoming. Conditioned - by - becoming, birth. 
Condi tioned-by-birth, decay-and-dy mg, with sorrow* and 
suffering. Such is the coming to he of this entre body of ill.” ’ 

“•Coming to be! coming to be! (samvdayo) at that 
thought there arose to the Bodhisat a vision into things not 
called before to mind, and knowledge arose, and insight and 
wisdom and light. Then to him it occurred : ‘ ‘ What now being 
absent, is decav-and-dy ing also absent ; by the ceasing of what 
does decay-and-dy mg also cease ’ ” Then to him thinking as to 
means arose penetration of insight* “Wliere birth is absent, 
decay-and-dying is absent , when birth ceases, decay-and- 
dying ceases . . . Where becoming, etc , . . . [and so onto] 
consciousness ceases” Then to him this occurred: “Lo* I 
have won to this, the intuition-way to enhghteninent, namely, 
that from the composite organism ceasing, consciousness ceases, 
and conversely; th.at iiom the composite organism ceasing, 
sense ceases . . . Such is the ceasing of this entire body of ill 
Ceasing 1 Ceasing!” At that thought there arose to him a 
vision into things not called before to mind, and knowledge 
arose, and insight and wisdom and light And thereafter he 
dwelt in the discernment of the rising andlpassing away of the 
five attachment groups (of the composite organism) Such is tlie 
material group, such the mental groups, such is their commg to 
he, such is their ceasing. And for him, abiding in that dis- 
cernment, not long was it before his heart, void of attachment, 
was set free from the Intoxicants (of sense desires, of renewed 
life, of wrong view’s, of ignorance).’ 

This is the version of the legend giving the 
fullest context. But it lacks the eleventh and 
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twelfth links, or, taking the formula in its usual or 
forward or time-order, the first and second links. 
These two complete the traditional or doctrinaire 
presentment of the formula, and appear also m the 
other canonical versions of the legend. These 
occur in the Sarnyutta-Nikaya, ii. 5 (or fourth 
Sylita of the Niddna-Samyutta), where the narra- 
tive is also generalized as experience of all Buddhas, 
and in the Vinaya, Mahdvagga, 1st section (cf. 
Vinaya Texts [SBE xiii. (1881)], i. 731). In the 
latter account the exposition of the doctrine is 
given, not as being re-discovered, but as being 
meditated upon after enlightenment was won, and 
as constituting, so to speak, the spoils of victory. 
The account as compared with the other two is 
referred to Gotama Buddha only, and is relatively 
curt, as if, when the rules of the order were being 
completely ‘ edited,’ this doctrinally impoitant 
portion was inserted with the other legends pre- 
facing the books of rules, as a memoiandum. 
Internal evidence is thus rather against its being 
the oldest version. 

The two links in question, taking the order of 
re-discoveiy as in the Samyutta narrative, are : 

‘ Conditioned-by-consciousness, actions. Condi- 
tioned-by-actions, i^orance.’ These may or may 
not be an addendum for the sake of com- 
pleteness. Theravada exegesis sees in them a 
linking up with the previous life or lives of the 
sentient subject, just as, at the other end, the 
next life is outlined by the other two extremes. 
We thus get : 

( birth (in 
earth or hea- 
vens, etc ) 
decay-and- 
dying. 

Thus enlarged and envisaged, the scheme becomes 
more interesting in perspective than if the past and 
future of the three lives had been represented as 
groups of terms identical with those of the present 
fife. It was open to the compilers so to represent 
it. But the taole as compiled shows a greater pre- 
occupation with the working of causation than if 
there had been offered mere repetition. In the 
central group we have the working out of the pro- 
cess of sentience, culminating in the central links 
— sense, feeling, desire — and representing a fresh 
ebullition, a new source of causal force reaching on 
into the next birth. There its resultant is renewed 
sentience, eventually again to he darkened by the 
inevitable disease-decay- death. But the present 
is also itself a resultant— a centre of effects in 
sentience due to causes in the past. Simplifying 
that past, the compilers presented it in abstract 
as causal only. The causes are generalized as two : 
the limited and imperfect knowledge which is 
called ignorance {a-vijjd) — ignorance of how the 
life of sense-desires makes in the long run for 
dnJekha, ‘ ill ’ ; and activities of deed, word, and 
thought, conditioned by that ignorance, and con- 
stituting the karma^oTces which result in the 
sentient effects of the next {i.e, the present) life.^ 
It is very necessary for the reader to keep in 
mind this view of the two past-life terms _as a 
simplified, abstract aspect. Western critics, 
ignoring the Theravada tradition, have speculated 
on how ‘ ignorance’ (i.e. knowledge of a sort, just 
as cold is, scientifically, heat of a sort) can be the 
primal source ( !) of these sentient phenomena. 

‘ Ignorance,* wrote Buddhaghosa, * is here chosen only as a 
starting-point for the exposition, not because it is itself cause- 
less ’ {fisuddhi-Magga, xni.). 

Another difficulty, met by the commentators, is 
the distinction between ‘becoming’ {hham) and 
‘birth.’ They explain ‘becoming’ under two 
aspects : {a) when it conditions birth, the fruition 
or results of past actions is meant {kammabhava ) ; 
(6) in the phrase, ‘becoming is conditioned by 
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attachment/ the general result in future life is 
meant {upapctUi-bhava) (cf. Aung, Compendium 
of Philosophy, p 262). Thus ‘grasping leads to 
hecoming,' i.e. (6) to renewed life (a) through the 
working of action’s results. 

The Theravada tradition has, unlike the Maha- 
yanist schools, consistently kept the Paticca- 
samuppada to the fore in its teaching, and has 
held as authoritative, in exegesis of the doctrine, 
the dissertation contained in Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhi-Maggay xvii. Hence a few notes from 
that dissertation are here added. 

Buddhaghosa, whose erudition was built upon 
the traditional culture of his age, often refers to 
the doctrine by the post-canonical name bhava‘ 
chaicka, 'wheel of becoming.’ He is throughout 
emphatic as to the formula being no mere enumera- 
tion of a series, but a doctrine of certain states 
conditioning the one the other— in other words, a 
scientific doctrine of causation in sentient pheno- 
mena. There were views current that the formula 
was only a list of h- y •: ‘ and 

he insists at leng'Ii on i''f‘ fi.il -ig ‘..hanc- •■f tlie 
old Sutta-tiiXe, paticca, ‘ because of,’ ‘ on account 
of,’ and sam.uppddOy as well as on the yfoxdpaceayd, 
rendered above ‘conditioned by.’ These terms 
expressed a procedure {pavatta) of conditions up- 
rising, contrasting with the views of those who 
denied causation, who advocated chance or irre- 
gular causation {visama-hetu) (on these cf. the 
A dhicca-samuppannilca^s [ = aka rana-samuppan- 
nika, ‘ believers in things arisen without a cause ’] 
of Digha-Nikdya, i. 30) or who believed in over- 
ruling disposers. Paccaya, ‘ condition,’ he defines, 
after the fashion of medissval commentators, as 
^paticca etasmd eti ti paccayod Condition means 
‘ on account of, from that, it makes go ’ (pace- is 
pati before ay, the causative of i, ‘ to go ’). Now, 
he goes on ; 

*The essential feature in “condition” is furtherance [or 
‘ aid,' upa-kdraka] i Thus . is there anything the persistence, 
or the arisinp: of which is a furtherance, that thinj? is a con- 
d'tion of whit is aided Condition, cause Ihetu], reason 
{kdrazia, lit. * causing:-to-inake ’], basis, ground [nidana], and 
such terms are one in meaning, diverse in form.' 

The shortened abstract form he does not take into 
account in this chapter, but in his commentaries 
on it, when it occurs, both with and without the 
fuller formula, in the Majjhima and Samyutta- 
Ntkdyas, he refers to it as the Paccayakara, or 
method of conditions, namely, that ‘given the 
condition, the fruit (consequent) comes to pass.’ 

Whether the formula in its detailed form and 
the doctrine of causation applied to sentient 
phenomena were entirely and originally Buddhist 
or were annexed from pre-existing systems is a 
matter of controversy. The difficulty in deciding ' 
lies laigely in the uncertainty as to which systems, 
as expounded in the earliest records preserved of 
them, are pre-Buddhistic. There are fragments of 
the linked form of exposition, used in the formula, 
surviving in the aphorisms known as Yoga and 
Sankhya sutras, but, whereas these sufras are 
reputed to be ancient, the compilation of them in 
commentarial works is, as regards the Buddhist 
canon, relatively quite modern. No originality, 
however, is claimed either by Buddhists or by 
European exponents for the method — a method 
which may have its roots away back in the 
primitive folk-lore of our race. In the mtras the 
emphasis on the natural law of cause and efiect 
in sentient phenomena remains practically sterile ; 
it was the work of Buddhism, whether it antici- 
pated or annexed, to render insight into natural 
laws a fruitful religious doctiine. Theories of 
first causes and prmium mobile reach back, in 
Indian Vedas, far beyond the date of Thales of the 
Levant. But, if we compare the primitive notions 
Bblatios: (Buddhist). 


of cause itself, anthropomorphically conceived as 
akin to a fiat of will, or to a manual effort, with 
the earliest Buddhist resolution of cause into 
necessary antecedent conditions, each ancillary to a 
‘ fruit,’ or consequent coming to be, if we remember 
that this conception of causation was substituted, 
in the process bringing about sentience, for chance 
or divine fiat, and viewed as natural law which 
man might modify by adapting his actions thereto, 
it may then be that the force of the words, ‘ arose a 
vision into things not called before to mind,’ may 
cause to arise for the historian of human ideas 
a vision not less interesting. 

Literature. — Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. and 
0. A. F. f 1910, ii. 28-61 ; H. C. Warren, 

BuddhiS" '.4/ pp. 168- 

179. C A r. R ^ ’ ch IV.; 

H. 01de.'bc .g, / r . =• rttgart, 1914, div. n ch. ii., where 
references to controversial literature are given; L. de la 
Vallde Poussin, Th^orie des douze causes, Ghent, 1913, giving 
Sanskrit and Tibetan hterature on the subject ; P. Oltramare, 
La Pormule bouddhique des douze causes, Geneva, 1909, 
PMa-ss-'O . T :■ -1.^’- 
RHRh' ' ■ » : 1 '^'-- 

of the i 1 '! >'■ ! fr. .* i . 

isbest&cuOuu ujf S-A’ Aung, m A tj I j,', 

London, 1910, pp. 259-264, note on Paccaya and Patacca- 
Samunn.ada. A. F. BhYS HAVIDS. 


PATIENCE, — Patience, thejSao-tXls tQv dperQp, 
as Chrysostom calls it, is a distinctly Christian 
virtue. In each of the great religious systems of 
history we find that which is related more or less 
closely to it, and a study of these reveals that con- 
tribution to the religious thought of the world 
which must be assigned to Christianity. In the 
East patience is near akin to the dwideta which 
played so prominent a part in the Stoic conception 
of life, ft consists of complete indifference to 
circumstance induced by mental discipline; it 
ignores both pleasure and pain. Later expositions 
of this virtue approximate to^ that power to endure , 
which is indicated in the Latin word patientia, and 
which is prominent in popular and superficial ideas 
of patience. The Yoga system of Pataiijali finds 
its modem exponents in the faglrs who endure 
privations and self-inflicted torture sometimes of 
quite revolting forms. This, it is evident, is mere 
passivity {g-v,), and, when accepted in order to 
acquire merit, so far from creating nobility of 
character, it has a distinctly selfish and degrading 
relation. The Greek idea seems rather inclined to 
the side of courage. In the Thecetetus (177 B) Plato 
speaks of dvdptKCos {/TrofMeiifaL ( ‘ patience ’ = uxo/xoi'ij) 
as the true antithesis to dvdvopm <f>€dyeLv. This 
is a great advance upon both the dirddeLa of the 
Stoic and the passivity of the Indian Yogi. But it 
is not until we come to Christian teaching that we 
see how patience can he a positive and ennobling 
force in human life and character. In turning to 
Christian teachers we are met at once^ with the 
definition given by Clement of Alexandria {Strom. 
ii. 18), iTrKTTTip,^ ip^aeverdbjy Kal oiiK iixyeveriojv, ‘ the 
knowledge of the things which we may bear, and 
of the things which we may not hear.’ Cocceius, 
on Ja 1^^ quoted by Trench [Synonyms of the NT^, 
London, 1876, p. 190 f.), comes nearer still to the 
true Christian conception of the word. He says : 

‘ ‘Xiroftx>vTj versatur in contemtu bonorura hujus mundi, et in 
forti snsoeptione afflictionum cum gratiarum actione ; imprimis 
autem in constantly fidei et caritatis, ut neutro modo quassari 
aut labefactari sepatiatur, autimpedinquominus opus suum et 
lahorem suum efficiat ' 

It is in this ‘ constantia fidei et caritatis ’ that 
we come upon the germinal truth which has so 
developed in the thought of the Christian Church 
as to result in that fuller connotation of patience 
which is our heritage. There are two ideas which 
go to make up the complete conception, and, most 
markedly, they are both shown in the beautiful 
Greek name for the virtue. 'Tiropopiq suggests in 
its two component parts the submission which 
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accepts the will of God and the waiting which rests 
upon both faith and hope. As against the indifier- 
ence of the Stoics, the NT lays stress ujion hope 
{q.v.) as the quality of true patience. St. Paul 
speaks of a patience which through the medium of 
‘experience’ or ‘ probation’ {doKifjii}) issues in hope 
(Ro 5^ 71 dk {jTTOfJLOV^ doKl^^V, 7J Bk BoKlfX^ ikTTlBa.). But 
perhaps the most striking passage in this com 
nexion is that which we find in 1 Th P, where St. 
Paul speaks of hope as the characteristic quality 
(for this is the tiue nilerprotation of the genitive) 
of patience, {iVTjfioveTLfOVTe^ ryjs vyrofiovifs rijs fkiriBos. 
As against the mere passivity of the Hindu, on the 
other hand, St. Paul places * steady per^si^tence in 
a life-work of good’ (Sanday and Headlam, on 
Kdd* vTTOfiov^v §pyov dyaOoVi Ro 2^ [The Epistle to the 
Romani, ICC^ Edinburgh, 1902, p. 53]), and the 
element of hope or expectation is supplied in 
ml TL/ji^v ml dcpdapulav ^Tjrovfft of the same passage. 
For endurance may be dogged, pee\ish, or cynical ; 
it will in such case fail to be formative of Christian 
character. It even becomes destructive by the 
familiar law which says ‘ corruptio optimi pessima.’ 
But Christian patience is both positive and effective 
of good in character, for it is by patience that man 
wins his life (Lk 2P^). 

There is no true patience apart from that sub- 
mission of spirit which gladly accepts the will of 
God, and which waits on in sure and certain hope 
that life ‘ means intensely and means good.’ 

It is a travesty of Patience that describes her as 
‘ sitting on a monument smiling at grief.’ She is 
found m no selfish isolation ; there is no artificiality 
of joy upon her face. She comes down into all the 
pain and sorrow of life ; she looks with steadfast 
eyes at all the hideousness of evil ; but she is 
strong, for she rests upon the unfailing love of a 
divine Person. It is when the love of God comes 
into human courage and endurance that His life 
'•becomes apartof our human experience, and human 
pain becomes illumined and beautified as it throws 
into relief the ‘far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.’ The type of such patience was 
found in our Lord Himself (2 Th 3®), and it is 
through such patience that man is ‘ made perfect 
by the things which he suffers.’ 

Literature.— There is no special work on the subject, but 
reference® ibonrd in honnlerical literature, such as John 
Smith, it iJ'^yj^rrspA^, Cambndjye, 1859, p. 426 f,; J, T. 
Jacob, t.,' Jn'fu 'ler^ London, 1002, ch. xi. See also 

J. McCosh, The Emotions^ London, 1880, p. 131 ; and H. F. 
Amiel, Journal^ Eng. tr , do. 1889, p. 116. 

W. W. Holbswoeth. 

PATIMOKKHA.— This is the name for a col- 
lection of 227 rules to be observed by members of 
the Buddhist order of mendicants. A few of them 
relate to matters that may, in a sense, he ^called 
ethical. But the rules themselves are not at all 
ethical. They determine only what steps are to 
be taken in each case by the order ; and the cases 
are matters of the restrictions as to dress, food, 
clothing, medicine, etiquette, manners, and so on, 
to be observed by the members. In four cases out 
of the 227 the punishment, if it can be called pun- 
ishment, is exclusion from the order. In aU the 
other cases it is merely suspension for a period of 
time. 

There had been other orders before the Buddhist 
order was founded, and no doubt some of the rules 
were based upon rules already existing in those. 
There is nothing exclusively Buddhist about any 
one of them. On the other hand, each of the differ- 
ent orders had, no doubt, some rules which the 
others had not. It would he very interesting if we 
could ascertain whether any, and if so 'which, of 
the 227 rules were followed by the Buddhist order 
alone. But this is not yet possible. The Jain 
order is older ; but the rules observed in it before 
the Buddha’s time, even if they are still extant. 


are not published. We have also a few rules laid 
down in the priestly law-books as obligatory on 
Brahman mendicants (bhiJckhus). These are, hovt 
ever, extant only in law-books centmies later than 
the period in question. And, though the rules 
were probably in force before the date of the la'w 
hooks, it is not possible to say whether or not they 
were valid in the Buddha’s time. Such evidence 
as IS available tends to show that they were not.'^ 
And it is most probable that the particular rules in 
question were meant to he supplied to individuals 
as such, not to members of an order or community. 
The very fact of the small number of rules that it 
was considered advisable to record shows how slight 
was the importance attached by the compilers of 
these law manuals to the matter of the organization 
of a religious order. 

In the absence of detailed knowledge of the rules 
of other previously existing Indian ordeis, European 
writers have so far assumed a similarity between 
the Buddhist order and the European orders muie 
familiar to them that they have applied to the 
Buddhist community the technical terms in use 
in Europe. These organizations are really very 
difierent — as diffeient, in fact, as any two such 
orders could possibly be. To give a few instances 
only : the Buddhist order in India had no monas- 
teries, no establishments hidden behind walls and 
inaccessible to the public, presided over by an abbot 
or superior; there was no hierarchy at all, no 
authority to which the members of the order had 
to submit, no power in any one member of the 
order over any other member, and no vow of obedi- 
ence ; at meetings of the chapter the senior membei 
present, leckoning not by age but by the date on 
which he had been admitted into the order, took 
the chair ; the decisions were by vote of the major- 
ity, and the votes of all membei s, whatever their 
seniority, w^ere equal ; no member of the order was 
a priest who could in any wa;^ intervene between 
any god and any man, or older any sacrifice, or 
declare any forgiveness of sin, or give absolution ; 
no one of the 227 rules inculcates any creed or 
dogma or demands any sort of belief ; any member 
of the order could give up his association with it 
-whenever he liked ; there is a special set of rules 
regulating the manner in which he could do so,^ but 
he’could also leave the order, without any formality, 
simply by putting on a layman’s dress ; ® this was 
no empty form of words, ic was (and is) constantly 
done. To translate the woid hhihlchu by ‘priest’ 
or ‘monk’ is theiefoie a suggestlo falsi mxQ%-pQQ,\, 
of one or more of these matters, all of them of the 
finst importance. The word means, literally, men- 
dicant, but not mendicant in our sense of tlie woid. 
With us the Avord is associated with the false pre- 
tences, the lies, and the trickery habitually used by 
mendicants to trade upon the sentimentality of the 
kind-heaited. And, while there doubtless have 
been periods when some members of the order may 
have laid themselves open to some such imputation, 
yet to charge all the members, at all times, Avith 
mendicancy is neither fair nor correct. Quite a 
number of the rules of the Pdtimohkha are especi- 
ally designed to prevent even the very appearance 
of evil in this respect. 

A further misconception should here be noticed. 
The rules of the Pdtimokkha are not a list of sins. 
No such conception as that of the European notion 
of sin enters even remotely into the Buddhist view 
ot life. The rules of the Pdtimokkha are mainly 
economic ; they regulate the behaviour of membei s 
of an order to one another in respect of clothes, 
dwellings, furniture, etc., held in common. They 

1 The evidence \b collected in Ehys Davids, Dialogues of the 
DvMka, i 212-220. 

^ S^etta Vibhwhga (Fin. iii.), i. 8. 2flf. 

s E.g.f Yinaya T&xts^ i. 275. 
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were originally established in accordance with the 
customs of the time. As the customs changed, or 
as convenience dictated, the rules were changed. 
A number of such changes even in the very earliest 
time have been pointed out in the introductions to 
H. Oldenberg’s edition of the Vinaya^ and to his 
and the present writer’s translation of the Vinaya 
Texts, These changes have also gone on in later 
times, until to-day a large majority of the rules 
have become obsolete. Notwithstanding this, the 
227 mles have been recited every fortnight by the 
followers of the ancient tradition from the Buddha’s 
time until to-day. The institution of this cere- 
mony is recorded m the Sutta Vihhahga?' 

There had been observed from ancient times a 
festival on new and full moon days. The orders 
older than the rise of Buddhism had kept up this 
observance, utilizing the recurring sacred days for 
the exposition of their doctrines. The early Bud- 
dhists followed this precedent ; and once in every 
fortnight on the sacred day, called the ujposatha day, 
the order met in its various districts in chapter, and 
all the rules were recited. There has been consider- 
able difference of opinion as to the exact date of the 
month on which this ceremony should be held. 
The Buddhists liave disputed on the point as fre- 
quently (though without violence) as Christians 
have on the date of Easter. And they still differ. 
There is, indeed, a certain ambiguity in the oldest 
wording of the rule on the point and we know too 
little about the actual practice as followed in India 
in the early days of Buddhism to be able to reach 
a conclusion as to winch of the later schools was 
ri^it in its contention. 

The word patimokkha occurs in on^ of the rules 
— ^the 73rd pdchittiya — and also in the introductory 
phrase to be used at the monthly recitation of the 
rules.® It would seem, therefore, to be older than 
the ri^es themselves. The manner in which the 
word is used in the old passage first enjoining the 
recitation of it upon the bhikJchus^ confirms this 
supposition. We need not, therefore, be surprised 
to find that the early Buddhists ascribed the insti- 
tution, not of the uposatha ceremony, but of the 
Fdtimolckha itself, to a date long antecedent to 
that of the Buddha,® If that be correct, the word 
pdtimolckha must liave been current in Kosala 
when Buddhism arose, and, to be more exact, no 
doubt among the members of the previous orders. 
What it means exactly and what is its derivation 
are^ both uncertain. The Old Commentary (on 
which see below) explains it as follows : 

P&Umohkham This is the beginning', it is the face (mukkam), 
it IS the principal (pamvJchflm) of good qualities Therefore it 
IS called Pdiimokkka'tn. 

This as a piece of edifying exegesis is to the 
point, and it has the advantage of that sort of pun 
fashionable in ancient folklore and exegesis. India 
can claim no monopoly in this department of primi- 
tive literary art. Some fine specimens of it might 
be culled from the classic and sacred books most 
admired in Europe. It Avas supremely indifferent 
to accuracy. And to take it grand s^rieux as 
scientific etymology is not only to miss the point, 
but to forget the somewhat important fact that 
giientific etymology was not yet born. When the 
Buddhists, centuries afterwards, began to write in 
Sanskrit, they (evidently not understanding the 
word) Sanskritized it by prdtimohsa^ apparently 
supposing that it had something to* do with moksa 
j ‘ • course impossible. To have com- 

plied with the economic regulations of an order is a 

1 In bk. iu the Uposatha Khandaka. tr. in Rhys Davids and 
H. Oldenberg, Vtnapa Texts, u 239 Jf. 

2 Cf. 102 vnfch 104. 3 jSee Vinaya Texts, 1 . 1. 

102, tr. in J inaya Texts, i. 241 f. 

there given, containing the 
Ttord patifnokkka, is mciiided in the Dhammapada antholoffv 
as verse 185. 

6 See, e,g,, MaMvastu, iii. 61. 17. j 


very different thing from having attained to the 
mental state deemed, in that order, to be ideal. 
Moksa would mean from the Buddhist point of 
view the latter, not the former. In Buddhism at 
least, though it did not use the technical texmmoksa, 
the regulations of the Pdtimokkha were quite sub- 
sidiary. A man might have observed them all his 
life, and yet not have even entered upon the first 
stage of the path towards arahant-e\ii-^ or nirvana 
(the Buddhist moksa). In some one of the pre- 
Buddhistic orders pdtimokkha may possibly have 
had some such sense — ‘ disburdenment,’ e.g., or 
‘ repudiation,’ ^ or * obligation.’ ® In the Buddhist 
canon pdtimokkha is used, quite frankly and 
simply, in the sense of ^code’ — code of rules for 
members of their order; thus in the constantly 
repeated phrase Pdtimokkha - samvara - samvuto, 
‘ restrained according to the restraint of the code’ j'* 
or, again, in xihhaydni Pdtimokkhdm, ‘both the 
codes’ (the one for men, the other for women).® 

The Pdtimokkha is not one of the books in the 
Buddhist canon. This is not because it is later, 
but because it is older, than the canon. And 
every word of it, though not as a continuous book, 
is contained in the canon, in the book entitled 
Sutta Vxbhahga, ‘Exposition of the Suttas’ (the 
word ‘ Suttas ’ meaning, in this title, the 227 rules 
above referred to). First there was the code itself, 
handed down by memory. Then there arose a 
word-for-word commentary on each of the 227 
rules; we call this the Old Commentary. Then 
both these were encased in a new comnqentary 
with supplementary chapters. It is this third 
edition, so to speak, that we have in the extant 
canon.® 

It is in the supplementary chapters that we find 
evidence of those changes referred to above. One 
is of especial importance for the question of the 
Pdtimokkha. The rules are arranged in seven 
sections con*esponding very roughly to the degree^ 
of weight attached to their observance. At the 
end of eacli section, on the uposatha day, at the 
time of recitation, the reciter goes on : 

* Venerable sirs, the ninety-two rules [here comes the name 
of the rules in the particular section] have been recited. In 
respect of them I ask the venerable ones, “Are you pure in 
this matter’ ” A second time I ask, “Are you pure in this 
matter ’ ” A third time I ask, “ Are you pure in this matter? ” * 
[There foPows an inter\ al of time ] 

‘The \enerable ones aie pure herein. Therefore do they 
keep silence. Thus I understand 7 

It is evident that the original intention was that 
any brother who had been guilty of a breach of 
any of the regulations laid down in the section 
recited— e.y., that the legs of his chair or bed had 
exceeded eight inches in height {pdchittiya 87), or 
that he had left his chair or stool lying about in 
a hut occupied in common {pdchittiya 15) — should 
then and there acknowledge that he had broken 
the regulation in that respect. 

But in one of the supplementary chapters (the 
Khandakas)^ it is expressly laid down that this 
shall not be done. The brother who feels himself 
guilty shall acknowledge the fact beforehand. 
And, if he recollects only on the uposatha day 
itself that he has broken a rule, still he is to go 
(we are informed in another chapter, the Uposatha 
Khandaka) ® to a fellow-member and say : ‘ I have 
committed, friend, such and such an offence ; I 
confess that offence.’ Let the other say : *I>o you 

1 See the passages collected by Rhys Davids, Dialogues ofths 
Buddha, i. 2, 63. 

2 See Oldenberg, Buddha^ Berlin, 1914, p. 381. 

8 Prati-mnc, in pre-Buddhistic works, means ‘ to bind on.* 

4 Digha, lii 77, 267, 285 , Majjhima, i. 33, iu. 11. 

5 Aiiguttai a, ii. 14 , cf. Vin i. 65 and Ahg. iv. 140, v. 80, 201, 

8 See the masterly discussion of this history by Oldenberg in 

the introd. to his ed of the text! 

7 Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, i. 5 f. 

8 Chullavagga, ix. 2 ; tr. m Vinaya Texts, iii. 306. 

s/d. i 282. 
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see it?’ 'Yes, I see it.’ 'Refrain from it in 
future.’ ^ 

The members discovered, no doubt, that any such 
interruption of the proceedings as was involved in 
a confession at the meeting was inconvenient ; 
that it distracted the attention of the other 
members from the main object of the recitation ; 
and that it might lead, if several such cases arose, 
to a very serious prolongation of the formal meet- 
ing of the chapter. So the practice was changed. 
The offending member had to * disburden ’ his con- 
science before the ceremony took place. And in 
any case the recitation of the Pdtimohkha was 
never interrupted in any w^. This is still the 
case in Ceylon and Burma, But the old formula, 
appealing to the members present to speak, is still 
part of the recitation. 

The subsequent histoiw of the PdtimoTckka in 
India is very obscure. It is probable that it was 
preserved and recited regularly by all the differing 
early schools of Buddhism. Afterwards, when, 
some six or seven centuries after the birth of the 
Buddha, there arose Buddhists who abandoned the 
use of Pall, and adopted Sanskrit, it is probable 
that they abandoned also the use of the Pdti- 
moJckha, But we do not really knowv It is not 
used, so far as we have any evidence, by any of the 
numerous sects in China or Japan who follow the 
doctrines of one or the other of these later Indian 
schools The fragmentary remarks of Burnouf^ 
are sufficient only to point out the lines on which 
a future investigation of this problem may be 
made. 

LiTBRATURE.— E. Bumouf, Introd. d Vhist. du Bouddhisme 
(.ndien^ Pans, 1844 ; H. Oldenberg, The Vinaya Pi^aha, 
London, 1879-83; T. W. Rhys Davids and H Oldenberg, 
Vinaya (9^27), Ox^'ord, 1881-85 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
i.f fue Evdilvi (SEB) do. 1889-191C * T)~^h7 c 
td. T' \V. Rnv*, l>a\ ds a-’d J E. Carpenter d:. I- ■ - 

1913; Dhammapaaa, ed. jSuriyagoda toiera {Pi-Sy, do. 19*4, 
MahdvastUf ed. E. Senart, Pans, 1882-97. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

PATNA (PATALIPUTRA) — Patna is the 
capital of the modem province of Bihar, the 
ancient Magadha in Gangetic India, and 

stands on the right bank of the Ganges in lat. 25® 
26' N., long. 85° 21' E. It owes its historical and 
religious importance chiefly to the fact that it was 
the capital of A^oka, the first emperor of India, 
and the great propagator of Buddhism in 273-232 
B.c. (see A6 oka). It was at that time known as 
Pataliputta, the source of the Greek corrupt form 
PaH-bothra, as it was named in the records of 
Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador of Alexander’s 
successor, Seleueus Nikator, to the court of Anoka’s 
grandfather Chandragupta, the Sandrakottos of 
the Greeks.® It was only in process of being built 
in the last year of Buddha’s life (c. 482 B.C.), accord- 
ing to an incidental reference in the itinerary of 
Buddha’s last journey in the Buddhist canon. The 
city continued to be the capital under the same 
name during the greater part of the reign of the 
imperial Gupta dynasty nrom the 4th to the 6th 
century A.D. 

The traditional etymology of the name from the 
A^okan period onwards is the rather fanciful one 
of ' the son of the pdtali- tree, ^ i,e, ‘ the trumpet- 
flower tree ’ {Bignonia suaveolens) ; and a legend 

1 He is to squat on his heels over against the hhiJekhu to 
whom he is confessing. Now, ‘ in front of,’ * over against ’ would 
in post-Buddhistic Sanskrit be pafi-rnuJcha. If this word could 
be traced in pre-Buddfaistic times, it would be possible to 
suggest a denvation of pdtimokkha (from this practice) m the 
sense of * confession,’ viz. that which pertains to crouching in 
fiont of another bhikkhu (cf. upani,^ad, that vilnch pertains 
to sitting down towards, hence ‘ a secret doctrme ')• 

3 Introduetion^ p. 300 ff. 

3 The identity of Sandrakottos with Chandragupta was first 
shown by W, Jones (Asiatick Researches^ iv. [1796] 11); and 
Wilford noticed that the form used by Athenaeus was even 
closer, namely Sandrakoptus (ih. v. £1796] 262). The Andro- 
kottus of Plutarch is the same person. 


therewith states that there was on the site a tree 
of that species sacred to a goddess. No special 
sacred character now attaches to this shrub. In 
the opinion of the present writer, the name prob- 
ably meant ‘son of Patala,’ a famous ancient sea- 
port near the mouth of the Indus from which the 
bulk of Alexandei’s troops sailed on their return 
journey from India. This presumes that a colony 
of Aryans fiom Patala settled m this part of 
Gangetic India and transferred to their new port 
the cherished name of the far-distant old one. 
There is considerable evidence in support of this 
conjecture which cannot be detailed here. It was 
also called ‘ the city of flowers ’ (Kusum-puri and 
Pushpa). The modern name Patna is the English 
form of the vernacular Patana, ‘a city,’ in the 
sense of ‘ the city,’ or capital. 

So magnificent weie the buildings of the ancient 
city in Cyclopean carved stones that the early 
traditions asciibed its erection to giants. These 
traditions aie recorded by the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims, Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
the city and its monuments in the 5th and 7th 
centuries A.D.^ The city was also known in the 
1st cent. B.c., for Diodorus Siculus says : 

‘ Hercules was the founder of no small number of cities, the 
most renowned and greatest of which he called Palibothra’ 
{Hiht 11. 39) 

But after the 7th cent. A.D. the site of this 
famous city was so completely forgotten that, when, 
towards the end of the 18th cent., European in- 
quirers began to try to unearth the past history 
of India, none of the learned Brahmans could give 
any clue to its whereabouts. The geographical 
details in the accounts of the Chinese pilgi'ims’ 
routes clearly showed that the lost city must have 
been situated at or near the modern Patna. When 
the statt of the Government Archgeological Survey 
were deputed to search for it, they reported : 

* Modem Patna consequently does not stand on the site of old 
Pataliputra, but very close to it, tAs old ..‘i 1 . 

ivliat IS now the bed of the Ganges \ ’ * « ' ’ ^ ' 

or the ancnent cUg miist long since have been swept away by the 
Ganges '2 

This continued to be the opinion of local British 
officials at Patna until 1892. In that year the 
present writer, impressed with the importance of 
lecovering the lost site for early Indian history 
and especially for Buddhism, of which this city was 
the greatest stronghold, took advantage of a short 
visit to Patna to explore that neighbourhood, with 
the Chinese pilgrims ’ narratives in hand as a guide. 
As a result he found that not only was the ancient 
site not washed away, but most of the leading 
landmarks of Anoka’s palaces, monasteries, and 
other monuments remained so obvious that they 
could be located without much difficulty, and 
several pieces of Asokan sculptures were found on 
the surface. Exploratory incisions then revealed 
the presence of several of the well-known Asokan 
monoliths, and also one of the huge sculptured 
stones which had excited the admiration of the 
Greeks and early Chinese visitors, in the form 
of a colossal capital in quasi-Persepolitan style, 
which proved to be one of the earliest sculptures 
yet found in India.® But this and the other 
remains were so deeply overlaid by the alluvial 
deposits of the Ganges valley that they were all 
buried to the extent of 14 ft. or more beneath the 
surface, rendering excavation impossible on the 

1 Records of Buddhistic Kingdoms (Fa-Hian), edf. J, Lep:€, 
Oxford, 1886, p. 77 f. ; S. Beal, Si-yu-U, London, 1884, i. p. Ivt 
(Pa-Hian), u. 83 f. (Hiuen Tsiang); T. Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang^s Travels in India, do. 1904-^6, ii. 87-100. 

3 Arch. Survey of India Report, viii. [1878] 24. 

3 A * Persian ’ or Persepolitan influence was remarked over 
half a century ago by James Feigusson, by A. Grunwedel in 
1893 (Buddhistis^ Kunst in Indien, Berim, 1893, pp. 14-17), 
and by Janies Kennedy in 1898 {JJtAS, 1898, p. 284 f,), as 
noticeable in the details of the capitals of the ASokan pillars and 
m small pilasters of the same a^e found in several parts of India. 
Another fine Persepohtan capital was found at Benares in 1914. 
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score of expense. Through the enlightened liber- 
ality of Mr. Tata, a Parsi merchant, the Indian 
Government has been able to undertake duiing 
the past three years systematic excavation of the 
sites thus indicated, and D. B. Spooner of the 
Aichseological Survey has already recovered struc- 
tural remains of stone buildings on a vast scale. 
One of these is a replica of the throne-room of 
Darius I^staspes, the celebrated * Hall of a 
Hundred Columns’ at Persepolis. 

The discovery of the existence of such intimate 
Persian art- influence at the heart of Asoka’s 
empire, confirming the evidence of the colossal 
capital cited above, is of great importance,^ as 
indicating unsuspected sources for Indian civiliza- 
tion and to some extent for Buddhism, For A^oka 
■was the greatest propagator of Buddhism, without 
■whose active patronage that religion probably 
would not have survived. Before Asoka’s time 
there is no independent evidence for the existence 
of Buddhism. Adopting that faith himself, he 
made it the State religion of his empire, and he 
zealously lavished all the resources and wealth of 
his vast empire in building and endowing monas- 
teries and covering the countries with monuments 
to mark sites alleged to have been visited by Buddha, 
or containing relics ; these visible traces of Sakya- 
muni were distributed by Asoka over India within 
great towers. Pataliputra was the centre of all 
Asoka’s active religious propaganda; here was 
held the so-called ^ Third Buddhist Council ’ during 
Anoka’s reign, and from here that ardent emperor 
sent swarms of Buddhist missionaries all over India 
and beyond its frontiers to propagate the new faith 
of his adoption. There is a presumption that 
Asoka’s Buddhism was more developed than that 
of Buddha’s day, while it diflers in many important 
essentials from that of the Buddhist Pali canon, 
the earliest hook of which was not compiled, as the 
resent writer has shown, before the 2nd cent. B C.^ 
t is significant, therefore, to find the presence of 
Persian infiuenee at Anoka’s headquarters in such 
unsuspected strength. 

On the strength of that gieat building of Asokan 
age which \irnU'IIy a replica of the famous Per- 
sepolitan palace-hall, "Spooner propounds the theory 
that the authors, who were presumably of Asoka’s 
d^asty, were really Persian or Parsi in nation- 
ality and JZoroastrian in religion ; and he proposes 
to call the era of the Mauryas (Anoka’s dynastic 
title) the * Zoroastrian ’ period of Indian history. 
In support of this hypothesis he recalls the con- 
jecture of Buhler that, although no monumental 
evidence has been found to substantiate the claim 
of Darius Hystaspes to suzerainty over India, it is 
not impossible that the northern script used by 
A^oka in his northern edicts was introduced by the 
Syrian clerks of that Ach^menian conqueror. F. 
W. Thomas has also shown that the Mathura lion- 
sculpture requires for its interpretation a reference 
to the fa^de on Daiius’s tomb, J. Marshall, the 
present director of the Indian Archaeological Sur- 
vey, finds from the excavations at Benares that 
Ak>ka presumably employed Graeco-Persian masons 
there. And Darius made use of rocks and pillai’s 
for ethioo - religious inscriptions some centuries 
before A^oka. Spooner disbelieves in any Greek 
influence having contributed to the Indian civiliza- 
tion of tj;^e early Mauryan period ; for, had it been 
operative in Chandragupta’s reign, it would doubt- 
less have been referred to, he thinks, by Megas- 
thenes the ambassador, w^ho described the customs 
at Patna^ as if they had nothing in common with 
the Grecian. For Chandragupta the evidence, he 
thinks, points to Persia only. It will require, 
however, further new and more positive material- 
proofs before this theory can be definitely accepted ; 

1 Astatic Review, new ser., vii. [1916] 339 f. 


and doubtless fresh evidence and inscriptions will 
be forthcoming fiom the excavations now in pro- 
gress Darius’s claim to the possession of ' India ’ 
as a ‘ province ’ has never been regarded as imply- 
ing more than the temporary possession probably 
of the Indus valley only, of which even there is no 
inscnptional evidence. 

Pataliputra was also a J ain centre in the days 
of Asoka, who is claimed by the Jains as one of 
their patrons. While Buddhism has been extinct 
there for over six centuries, Jainism is still active, 
and in one of the picturesque many-turreted white- 
washed temples of that cult the inscription dated 
in the year corresponding to 1848 of our era was 
discovered by the present writer in which was 
preserved the ancient name in the form of Patali- 
pura, ‘the city of PatalL’ . 

Litbratueb. — D. B. Spooner, ‘The Zoroastnan Period of 
J... > JBAS, 1915, pp. 63 f., 406 f ; L. A. Waddell, 

, .1 i> J T * C- ' '■ y !■* ^ ^ ^ - 

GieekSti. ' . i ‘ < - ■» 

(Paina). do 1.* .> T-'c i ri‘'‘ *« i*- i 

notes. L. A. Waddell. 

PATRIOTISM. — Patriotism is the sentiment 
in which consciousness of nationality normally 
expresses itself. The qualification of the word 
* normally ’ is required ; it sometimes happens that 
a person is conscious of himself as belonging to a 
nation against his will. This is shown by the 
absence of any desire in him either to identify 
himself with the life of his countrymen or to bring 
their life into accordance with his ideals. Patriot- 
ism may be sho^wm in either of these desires. A 
man may complain much of his people, but show 
his unity with them by labouring to improve them ; 
it is never, indeed, so much by indiscriminate 
admiration as by unfailing attachment that the 
genuine patriot may be known. Persons, how- 
ever, who are unwilling to he nationally what they 
know they are, who have a clear consciousness of 
nationality without a set of the will to develop it 
further, who may, indeed, be called anti-patiiots, 
are obviously abnormal. They are abnormal, 
because the development of national consciousness 
takes place by means of just that set of the will to 
identify self with the national life the absence of 
which is the mark of the anti-patriot. It may 
happen that there are, or have been in ihe nation s 
history, circumstances favourable to the develop- 
ment of this self-contradictory type. It goes with 
the cultivation of the servile will in the weaker 
members of a subjugated or struggling nation 
One of its most repulsive manifestations is the 
attitude of snobbery, as towards the race- type of 
the dominant foreign State, with which every class 
of such a nation may become infected. Anti- 
patriotism thus defined must, of course, he dis- 
tinguished from the mere absence of national 
sentiment in undeveloped members of the nation, 
and still more from opposition to it in alien persons 
a^ociated with the community politically or othei- 
wise. Every nation, whether prosperous or the 
reverse, has many of the two last types within its 
borders. 

Patriotism, then, may be precisely defined as 
consciousness of nationality together with the A\’ill 
to realize such nationality further. It is essen- 
tially an active force in a man’s mind, wliether it 
spends itself on the development of thoughts, feel- 
ings, or deeds. Each man’s individuality in this 
respect colours his character as patriot. Moieover, 
the racial type of each nation colours the prevailing 
type of patriotism in her children. All patriots are 
idealists, imaginative, sentimental, and practical 
more or less, but many are characterized by one 
or other of these (^ualiUes in dominance over the 
other two. ^ Racial character ■with ifcs average 
tendencies is here involved. The Latin races are 
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more imaginative, the German more sentimental ; 
and perhaps the truest thing to say about that 
mixed European race, often erroneously called 
Anglo-Saxon, which attains to its maximum of 
mixture in the United States, is that, not being 
conspicuously imaginative or conspicuously senti- 
mental m its patriotism, it is extraordinarily 
successful in realizing its type and extending its 
borders as a matter of fact. It may be that the 
strongest kind of capacity for acting together is 
apt to be developed as a national quality side by 
side with a habit of subordinating individual 
imagination and sentiment to executive needs so 
energetically as to check the growth of romantic 

E atriotisin The very practical man pretends to 
iraself — at least in quiet prosperous times — that 
it is absurd. This pose, however, used to be more 
common than it is to-day. 

Since patriotism is the normal expression of 
nrtio’‘.r.’’'y. ’ts analysis is, for the most part, con- 
iji'Mdi '.In* analysis of nationality already set 
forth (above, p. 191 tf.). A nation is a community 
of persons profoundly conscious of organic unity 
and bent on the preservation of that unity. It 
becomes a self-conscious nation — a nation in the 
more perfect sense — when it is also bent on the 
preservation and development of its own type. 
Throughout, but especially in the later stage, the 
association of the race with the land plays a large 
part in the consciousness of nationality. Attach- 
ment to the home-land and attachment to the 
home-race are a twin birth and grow together, 
however they may differ in strength. The beauty 
of the home-land, its sweet familiarity, its historic 
associations, its glamour and indefinable charm, 
supply natural images in which the opening mind 
enshrines its vague generalized instincts of racial 
attachment. The home-land is the concrete thing 
chosen in the natural course as symbol of that 
dimly conceived ideal, the home-race, a nation. 
So patriotic songs are sung and patriotic speeches 
made to the fafchei-land or mother-land as fancy 
chooses, or — tenderest of all, and with deeper 
truth, as in the passionate love-song of Irish penal 
times— to the dear young mrl, oppressed it may be 
but ever fair, the immortal sweetheart of the race. 
It is an inteiesting point, worthy of some note, 
that, whereas all lands have something of this 
influence upon their people, in some it has played 
a much larger part than in others. Probably the 
most favourable combination is a land of soft and 
varied natural beauty, in which an early settle- 
ment has been made by a race of accurate observa- 
tion, lively imagination, and literary gift. Such a 
land, so inhabited, becomes clothed over and over 
with story and legend at every point; histoiical 
tradition clings with the persistence of truth and 
good memory to different places ; the race is aware 
of itself and of its history localized in detail. All 
new settlers who come after inherit the tradition ; 
it has them in a solution out of which crystallizes 
a nation passionately attached to its land. 

Three grades of national life have been distin- 
guished (see Nationality), and each is reflected ! 
in the kind of patriotism corresponding to it. The ^ 
complexity of a modern society is heightened by 
the co-existence in it of patriots in every grade. 
The national life as a whole may he lived by those 
in the highest grade, consciously set on the realiza- 
tion of their own ideals in the minds and chaiacters 
of all its members ; yet there will be found among 
these members many whose national sense is of 
the crudest primitive type. Thus we have, in the 
fbrst place, the quiet, patient, unreflective worker, 
who takesEis world as he finds it, * is no politician,' 
but clings to bis own people and his own country 
as against all foreigners and the allurements of 
other climes. The force of this instinctive adhe- 


sion to our own is, in almost all of us, tremendous ; 
it IS perhaps the chief element in the patriotism of 
most. Next to the mere instinctive, we have the 
crude political patriot: he is conscious of his 
nation chiefly as a political State among othei 
States, each State being conceived as a group of 
persons bound to stand loyally by one another in 
case of dispute. ‘My country right or wrong’ 
suffices to him foi the patriot’s creed. He has 
little idea of a national character to be maintained 
or an inner national life to he developed. In his 
worst form he is a hard competitive nationalist 
with a lively conception of the national life as a 
continual getting the better of other nations. He 
appears, however, more normally in several less 
developed and more humane forms — e.g., as the 
responsible militant patriot of the warrior class 
and as the irresponsible war-promoter \Yho takes 
no risk himself. In questions of international 
commerce he tends to he anti-foreign, even more 
than pro-native, in his sympathies. These anti- 
pathies run away with him altogether, of course, 
in case of a war in which the national enemy is 
engaged, even if not the native country itself. 

The higher patriotism in any person may or may 
not be free from association with instincts of 
hostility to other races ; but it is characterized by 
such a centrmg of interest in the spirit ’lal life of 
the nation as must tend to make lliose in-tiiuis 
inoperative, at least in times of peace. In times 
of national danger, no doubt, the primitive 
instincts would assert themselves in force. At 
other times they are submerged beneath peaceful 
manifestations of the civic spirit at home and 
reasonable humanitarian sentiment towards the 
foreigner. The patriot of the developed type is, 
however, something more than a public-spirited 
citizen. An alien who feels himself to be an alien 
can, nevertheless, be a pattern of civic viitue by 
the exercise of the human qualities which hind 
him to his fellow-men. A good patriot at home 
will probably be a good citizen in. any foreign 
community to which' he attaches himself, because 
the moral nature required in both cases is the same 
and the practice which flows from it not dissimilar. 
But the patriot in the home community has, in 
his consciousness of organic unity wiih his people, 
a source of happiness, energy, and understanding 
which is of surpassing value both to him and to it. 
The national history, the national literatuie, the 
national institutions, the language, customs, 
manners — all are his own ; he helps to make them, 
he has been made by them, attachment to the type 
of them is deep in his nature, and his desiie foi 
their perfection has the passion of personal love. 
There is always, therefore, a certain waste of 
human energy when the services of a good citizen 
are transferred from the home to the foreign 
sphere. As regards persons of mediocre or de- 
ficient public spirit, it is obvious that the special 
- stimulus of national sentiment is almost necessary 
to make them realize theii citizenship sufficiently. 

The centre of consciousness in^ the higher 
atriotism is awareness of, affection for, and 
etermination to cherish the national type, guard- 
ing it from decay within even more anxiously than 
from attack without. In a nation thieabened with 
political extinction there will be a jealous zeal for 
the national language, literature, and tiaditions, 
with anxiety as to the education of the young 
accordingly. In a prosperous nation, on the other 
hand, high patriotism will direct itself rather to 
the development of intellectual and spiritual life 
in all forms, to the neutralization of luxury^ the 
redress of excessive inequalities, and the whole 
vast work of internal reform in the complex body 
politic. Por, it should be noted, increase of 
prosperity goes with increase of complexity, and, 
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apart from counteraction on the part of the re- 
former, this carries increase of luxury, poverty, 
and desperate helplessness in its train. In either 
case there is no lack of matter for the labour and 
interest of the patriot in home affairs. The real 
political distinction in this respect is between the 
patriot, on the one hand, and the seekers after self 
or class interest, on the other. 

In foreign affairs the higher patriot is concerned 
to maintain the honour of his nation in the sense 
in which he realizes it as having a national 
character to maintain. His ideas of policy will, 
therefore, vary according to his ideal of national 
character as between nations. This involves the 
whole question of international morality, but to 
the ordinary citizen it does not seem very complex. 
Courage is the primitive element in national 
honour. Good faith is almost, if not quite, as 
primitive, but in actual weight of estimation has 
too often lagged a long way behind ; it is also a 
virtue the possession or non -possession of which 
admits of a good deal of argument either way. 
The advance is great and difficult from an ideal 
based on much courage and some good faith to 
one in which justice is conceived as an essential 
of international virtue. Kevertheless, there has 
always been something corresponding to it in the 
ideas of fair play between tribes or nations of 
which there is evidence at a very early stage. 
The developed conception is, howevei, much more 
than this. It is the product of personal reason 
and personal sympathy as applied to other national 
communities. In so far as the human race is 
making moral progress at all, there is, from 
generation to generation, an increase in ability to 
see and be moved by things as the others most 
nearly concerned in them see and are moved. No 
human need or sentiment can be excluded from its 
operation, nor can any limit be placed to keep 
outside of it the races distant from us in type, 
habit, and blood. The Golden Rule that men 
should do unto others as they would that others, 
in like case, should do unto them is no rule of 
external discipline imposed on a humanity alien 
to it, but springs out of the depths of human 
nature itself. The more a man is man, the more 
certainly is he an organ of reason and sympathy, 
and so, the more men as a whole, and the leading 
races especially, become man-like, the more firmly 
does the Christian ideal of justice dominate them 
in all things, including their sense of what is due 
from the members of one nation to those of 
another. Hence for the patriot, intent on the 
maintenance of the national character as the ex- 
ression of what his nation unanimously ought to 
e, the honour of his country means that her 
conduct among the nations shall be fiee from taint 
of aggressive greed, inordinate love of power, dis- 
regard of nationality in others, as well as from sins 
of individual cruelty, bad faith, and cowardice. 

Thus there are patriots and patriots in every 
advanced political community ; and, under demo- 
cratic government, settled distinctions of party 
and of sections within parties are accordingly apt 
to arise, though disguised, confused, and, to some 
extent, counteracted by the historical causes out 
of which the original distinctions of party sprang. 
The two chief grounds of patriotic variety to be 
borne in mind are (1) the development of the idea 
of internal reform as the healthy life of the nation 
within itself, and (2) the transformation of the 
ideal of national honour with the growth of reason 
and sympathy in relation to it. 

The higher patriotism, as has been pointed out, 
is not dependent on the political condition called 
national independence. A nation, if it has reached 
the stage of national determination to preserve 
itself, may exist as a nation scattered through a 


number of alien political communities. The most 
striking example is that of the Jews with their 
marvellous vitality of race and type. Their early 
history is in this respect even more remarkable 
than that of Christian times. Empire after 
empiie rose and fell. Of the conquering races 
hardly a trace is left. The Hebrew people, sub- 
ject in turn to Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, has survived them all, and has, 
moreover, maintained for hundreds of years a deej) 
national unity with no loss of type in the face of 
a hostile dominant Christendom. The means has 
been simple enough — steady persistence in religion, 
customs, literature, and language, the things which 
pertain to the innermost manifestations of the 
common life. The binding force of a great litera- 
ture should he specially noticed.^ The founders of 
the literary movement in Hezekiah^s time and the 
leaders of the literary renaissance among the exiles 
in Babylon undoubtedly did more for the preserva- 
tion of a nation — apart from higher aims and 
subtler problems— than has ever been achieved by 
States and armaments. It is, of course, another 
question whether it is a good thing that a strong 
nation should remain permanently without a 
national country and a political State. 

Another familiar example is interesting. The 
individuality preserved by the three smaller 
nations within the United Kingdom turns upon a 
sense of national distinctness in history, literature, 
traditional ideals, and racial ways of thought. 
Round all these a sentiment grows up which may 
be the minor or the major or the exclusive patriot- 
ism as compared with the sentiment towards the 
United Kingdom as a whole. The Irish demand 
for Home Rule within the Kingdom is the expres- 
sion of this sentiment on its political side. The 
remarkable movement, however, of the Gaelic 
League in Ireland, Great Britain, and the United 
States is essentially national in the non-political 
sense. Its aim is to maintain and develop the 
national consciousness through knowledge of Irish 
history, literature, music, and art, and by study of 
the Irish lan^age with the valuable literature 
which it contains. The practical claim advanced 
by it is, as in the similar case of Wales, that the 
humanities used in the education of Irish persons 
should be, in the first place, though by no means 
exclusively, Irish. The genuinely non-political 
character of the movement is shown by the adher- 
ence to it of many who take the anti-popular view 
in politics. ^ In the United States, moreover, there 
is no question of Irish national existence except in 
the more subtle inner sense. 

In all movements for the revival or development 
of national literature as national we see the 
patriotic sentiment asserting itself in this subtle 
sense. Such movements occur in the history of all 
nations. They are of the same nature psychologi- 
cally as the individual’s claim to that sincerity of 
self-expression in his work which, as Carlyle says, 
is the merit of originality. A group of young 
poets or artists thus stirred by a common national 
sense inspiring them, and in the presence of an 
established literature which does not express the 
native spirit, will, either of purpose or without it, 
create a literary revival on national lines. Great 
outbursts of fresh literary genius are apt to occur 
in this way. 

laiEEATURB.— See Literature afc art. Nationai/Ity. 

S. Bryant. 

PATRIPASSIANISM. — See Monarchian- 

ISM, 

PAUL. — 1 . Sources. — ^This account of Paul 
proceeds on sources of two kinds*. (1) his own 
lettep, nine of which may now be regarded as 
genuine, viz. 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 
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1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Philemon (Ephesians and the Pastoral 
Epistles contain much that Paul might say, but 
mixed with elements certainly later) ; and (2) the 
Acts of the Apostles. This perplexing work was 
written partly from good sources, but cannot be 
used without thorough criticism. The speeches in 
it are the work of the editor and represent what 
might be heard in various quarters in his day, and 
various theories which must be accounted for are 
spread over the work. 

The 'We*-pieces 20®-i5 27^-28^®) 

and the narrative of Paul’s arrest, appeal to Caesar, 
and journey to Rome are in the main to be relied 
on. The book as a whole belongs to the end of the 
1st century. The uncertainty resting on the sub- 
ject, from the frequent and serious disagreement 
of the letters with the history of Paul himself as 
related by his biographer, is now yielding to a 
large extent to the light shed by the study of 
ancient religions : he is not so nebulous that he 
and all his works must be pronounced unreal, as 
the * modern ’ Dutch school, with its followers in 
other countries, declared; it is possible to put 
together a fairly adequate account of Paul, nis 
writings, and his teaching. 

2. Outlook and early training. — Paul is made to 
declare himself (Ac 21®^) to be a Jew of Tarsus in 
Cilicia; that explains in this passage his being 
able to speak Greek. His phrase (Ph 3®), ‘a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ need not imply that his 
arents spoke Aramaic, though that may have 
een the case ; Paul himself uses Aramaic words, 
and is said (Ac 21^) to have addressed his audience 
at Jerusalem in that tongue. He belonged at any 
rate to the Diaspora, and we may now point out 
what that implied in his religious experience. 

The Jews living in Greek cities had a different 
outlook on the w^orld from those in Palestme ; they 
were not oppressed, but held for the most part a 
good position ; the Gentiles around them respected 
them on account of their pure religion, and many 

it by thei^ wealth and^haracter. The Jews in 
such towns were in a manner missionaries to the 
Gentiles, and all the considerations that are still 
weighed in missionary circles as to the attraction 
of the true religion for those outside, and as to the 
hindrances which kept them from joining it, would 
be discussed among them and made familiar to the 
sharp wits amo]^ their children. Paul could not 
fail to learn at Tarsus what Gentile religion was, 
how much of natural goodness lived in heathen 
minds, how they were led (1 Co 122) follow dumb 
idols which comd not satisfy them, and, more, 
how Jewish practices hindered the spread of J ewish 
religion, what an incubus the Law was to mission- 
ary effort, how the demand of circumcision was a 
special barrier. 

Paul was not of the class of operatives ; the two 
francliises which he possessed show this sufficiently. 
His citizenship of Tarsus implies that his father 
(to go no farther back) -was enrolled in the tribe, or 
ifrvXl, of Jews in that city and had some ^rt at 
least in the public affairs of the town ; his Roman J 
citizenship, which he had from his birth (Ac 22^®) 
and which entitled him to carry his case to the 
emperor (25^^ 26®^), proves that his father, perhaps 
his grandfather, held that rank, being recognized 
by one Roman potentate or another as loyal and 
trustworthy. As Roman citizen Paul would have 
a Roman name, and in the family a Jewish one ; 
hence * Saul who is also called Paul’ of Ac 13®. There 
can be no doubt that he was educated first at home 
in Tarsus, and that, if he proceeded to Jerusalem 
to sit at the feet of Gamaliel, it was latex*, when 
the language had been learned and all the life of 
a Greek town made thoroughly familiar to the boy. 


The language of the Epistles is the ordinary Greek 
then spoken throughout the empire ; the Scripture 
quoted is, with one or two exceptions, the Septua- 
gint, which "was read in the Greek synagogue ; the 
method of composition is not that of the rabbis 
of Palestine but that of the preachers and savers 
of souls of Stoicism and Cynicism. Paul does not 
call himself a rabbi ; he calls himself a preacher, a 
steward of the word, a father of his churches. 

His expressions in Ph show him to have been 
the child of a very strict J ewish home. He would 
be well exercised in the Greek Bible ; he would be 
taken to the synagogue when he was old enough 
and made acquainted with the history and the 
hopes and destiny of Israel ; he would see Gentiles 
sitting beside Jews at the religious exercises and 
would learn to regard them wuth a liberal eye, 
while still remembering that his own people were 
called out of the Gentiles and in many ways dis- 
tinguished from them. He would hear Stoic and 
Cynic doctrine preached at the street corners and 
would pick up their tricks of rhetoric. There was 
also a university at Tarsus — not on the scale of 
Athens or Alexandria, yet a notable seat of Stoic 
doctrine — in which men of world- wide reputation 
maintained a blend of physics and ethics. He 
would not attend the university; for him there 
was a different learning from that taught there ; 
but he would pick up a tincture of what was taught 
and valued tnere and pervaded the whole spirit of 
the city. He would take note of the religious rites 
of heathenism, not only the stated official worship 
of the city, but also the irreralar sporadic out- 
bursts of a more popular religion which drew 
people in processions out to the country and kept 
them there until their god, who had died, pse 
again and changed their mood from sorrow to joy. 
The principal god of Tarsus, Sandan, was a figure 
of this type of dying and reviving deity. In his 
native city also Paul might learn to distinguish 
deities of two kinds or ranks— the deity who dwelt 
aloft and, without being very active, ruled all 
things, and the more familiar being, the working 
god, who gave himself for those who believed in 
him and to whom they addressed their prayers 
(cf. 1 Co 8^**). There are many traces of the Gentile 
atmosphere in which Paul’s early dajrs were spent. 
Of a Jewish training at Jerusalem it is harder to 
find traces in his ■svorks. The national pride and 
consciousness of superiority which mark them 
stiongly were to he found in the Jews of the 
Dispersion as well as at Jerusalem, and of rabbinic 
method there is little trace in Paul. Did he go to 
Jerusalem to he under a famous teacher? In his 
own works he does not speak of it; he could 
‘ advance in Judaism beyond many contemporaries, 
and surpass them in zeal for the traditions of the 
fathers ^ (Gal 1^^) at Tarsus as well as at Jerusalem ; 
his persecuting of the Church, too, might he done 
in either region. 

3. Persecution of Christians. — ^Whether or not 
he sat at the feet of Gamaliel, Paul left Tarsus 
early in life and gave himself with his whole 
energy to the work of persecuting the sect of 
Christians which was spreading in Syria (Gal 
1 Co 15®). He turned Ms back on the career which 
Tarsus no doubt offered him, that he should tread 
in the footsteps of his father and become a leader 
of the Jews in his native city, in order to persecute 
the Christians. How he was brought to take up 
this work we do not know. The evidence of 
the Epistles forbids us to believe that he had any 
personal acquaintance with Jesus. ^ 2 Co 5^® speaks 
of unworthy views of the Messiah which Paul 
might or might not have held, but which he now 
refuses to entertain. And the knowledge which 
the Epistles show of Jesus is too scanty to servo 
as evidence that Paul knew Jesus or was in 
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Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion. On the 
other hand, the spread of the belief in Jesus might 
well appear dangerous to one passionately devoted 
to the Law and regarding it as the one heaven- 
appointed means of salvation. If a Messiah estab- 
lished His authority, that of the Law must come 
to an end. In Ro lO'* Paul declares that this has 
happened ; it may be believed that at an earlier 
time he saw that it might happen, and felt the 
great bulwark of his faith, the foundation of all 
Jewish religion, to be in danger. This was true of 
any Messiah; and a crucified Messiah was an 
ofthnce which a true Jew could not get over; he 
says so later {1 Co and he knew it from his own 
experience. No wonder that, being what he was, 
in earnest about religion with his whole soul, he 
threw himself with the utmost energy into the task 
of persecuting the followers of Jesus. If he was at 
Jerusalem at the time of the death of Stephen, 
Ms convictions which would lead him to taking a 
hand in that muider might be accounted for. 

The high-priest had no power to order the arrest 
and the bringing to Jerusalem of people in distant 
towns ; and this part of the story in Acts cannot 
be accepted. But we have Paul’s own authority 
for it (Gal that he came to Damascus as a 
persecutor and left it as a Christian ; and we may 
take it that those whom he came there to molest 
were not of the Hebrew, but of the Greek part of 
the Church who had tied from Jeiusalem at the 
persecution which arose about Stephen. He must 
have proceeded against them in the legular way, 
laying information against them before the syna- 
gogue and asking for their punishment. He had 
no vote to give agamst them either at Jerusalem 
or at Damascus. In his persecutions, which may 
have been carried on not only at Damascus but 
elsewhere, he would certainly come to know some- 
thing about Jesus, and would learn some of His 
words and the general story of Hi*:* life, as these 
followers knew it, and His resun ection and ex- 
pected coming to judgment, as they believed in 
these articles of their faith. 

4. Conversion.— With regard to the conversion 
of Paul, the three narratives of the event in 
Ac 9, 22, and 26 contradict each other in details, 
as is to be expected in the versions of a narrative 
orally transmitted, but the variations are not in 
the interest of any tendency, and the three versions 
of the story may be traceable to one which Paul 
himself may have communicated to friends, with 
whom he could not hut talk on the subject. Other 
intimations are found in the Epistles. It pleased 
God to reveal His Son in him (Gal i.e, to 
make him know Jesus in His true nature as God’s 
Son, not only as the preacher and wonder-worker 
of Galilee, and not only as the Jewish Messiah, 
but as a Divine Being,' in whom God pleased to 
make Himself known to man, as one of the same 
nature with Himself, and carrying out in an 
intimate way His purpose for mankind. From 
the context of this passage, ‘that I might pi each 
him among the Gentiles’ (1^®), it appears that this 
revelation had a universal scope; the Person 
revealed to Paul was of interest not to the Je-svs 
only, but to the Gentiles as well. In other passages 
it is intimated that Paul considered the Lord Jesus 
to have appeared to him as a lisen and a glorious 
Being. In 1 Co 15®’® he places his vision of Christ 
in the same line with those that the older apostles 
had had ; it was the last vision of the kind to take 
place, but it was not different from the rest. 

1 Co 9\ ‘ Am I not an apostle ? have I not seen 
Jesus the Lord ? ’ is to the same effect. In 2 Co 4® 
he describes the experience through which he came, 
evidently that of the same event, as the sudden 
and irresistible shining within him of a bright 
light comparable to the first shining of light on the 


•wmrld, and flashing upon him the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. The 
irresistibleness of the communication appears also 
in the phrases in Ph 3^^, where he speaks of having 
been ‘laid hold of’ by Jesus Christ. In this 
passage too he speaks of all the advantages that 
he had at a former period, and how he cast them 
all away, ‘like dung,’ in order to win Christ and 
be found in Him. Taking together all these 
passages from the Epistles, we have a picture not 
unlike that of the stories in Acts, of an instan- 
taneous and utter change brought about by_ a 
luminous appearance which was held to be Ciirist 
Himself Considering PaM’s lifelong suscepti- 
bility to visions and ecstasies (Gal 2^, 2 Co 12^*® 
5^®, Ac 16^^- )j it seems vain to speculate as to vhat 
actually took place outside of Damascus. That 
there was suggestion of what he held that he saw 
is plain ; those whom he had persecuted based their 
belief in the risen Christ on the visions of their 
fellow-believers; Paul too had beliefs as to the 
form of heavenly beings— their luminous quality, 
their spiritual substance— which prepared him for 
what was coming. A touch, and all things passed 
aAvay with him and all things were made new. 

Some great scholars have constructed out of this vision of 
Paul the whole of his beliefs as set before us in the great 
Epistles. Here it will be sufficient briefly to indicate the beliefs 
which his vision at once fixed for him, whateier additions 
might be made to them afterwards. He saw Ghnst as a 
Divine Bemg, radiant, all-powerful, with full knowledge of the 
secrets of the heart, not merely as a Jewish Messiah. This 
implied that God had raised Him from the dead, so that the 
Cross was no longer a stumbling*block, since God had taken the 
part of the Crucified One and exalted Him beyond the reach of 
death and accident to dwell with Himself and share His power 
and glory. lie was therefore a Being uho concerned not only 
the Jews as their Mes'^iah, but all men; He was a deiu , He 
was tne Son of God, and all could be called to know and worship 
Him. And crucifixion was not onlv an incideni of llis past 
career, !• il ‘i*i atl"i; :U- of II’'» p.r'son foi c\c’ , Hi wr= 
and fora’ i/cn Cniii-I. (Mi.rirtd anil ^'’nr r.i'-oa fion. i 'i ad 
'.”d C" 3 r*-*-'- • c"’ W*, 5 s 

With divine beings who had died and had risen again, who were, 
in fact, for ever dying, for ever rising again, to the joy of their 
worshippers The faith which Paul’s vision enabled him to 
preach was m form one more cult of this nature, though in its 
ethical contents it infinitely transcended all the others, carrying 
with it, as it did, all the strict morals and all the glorious faith 
and hope of Jewish theism. 

Paul was therefore warranted i’^ r<=‘crprding the revelation of 
the Son of God wh’ch had been 1 rn as bemg at the 

same time a call to bnn to preach Cnr.-.t to tho Genbiles (Gal lfi>) 
Perhaps he was nor me first 10 preach Christ to Ih-mi , theie 
was, ahon"- the fire as Paul was at Damascus, preaf Inng 
toTlf !!-*. HV ‘ to the Greeks’ , but the reading 

‘Grecians’ is bcccer supported and, standing as it dots m 
opposition to Jews, it must mean uncirciimcised persons see 
Westcott and Hort, The ST ni Greek. Cainb and London, 
18S1, note), and the mixed church at Antioch (the first of which 
w'e read) was not founded by Paul We cannot tell what views 
were held of the nature and' position of Christ by those other 
preachers of Him to the Gentiles but in the case of Paul this all 
lies clear before us It w-as lus new knowledge of Jesus as Son 
of God that qualified him to call the Gentiles 10 the Christian 
fold. He called them to bele\e in a Dwme Being who not 
onh’- had died, but had died for them, to effect their dolu erancc- 
from the ills that oppressed them (Gai 1^), w'ho had left His 
heavenly glory, and in Che counsel of the Father had comedown 
to the earth in order to hear the trials that w'eighed on them, 
that thev through His suffering might be saved and made free 
It may not be correct to see the whole of Paul’s doctrine present 
in nuce in his vision ; much may have developed at a later time , 
especially his teaching about the Law and faith belongs to the 
conflict of which the Galatian Epistle tells us. But his doctrine 
of the person of Christ and the object of His sufferings is ex- 
plained to us only by his vision, and Paul must be considered 
to have received it in the revelation of the Son of God which 
was then made to him It w'as his warrant for preaching to 
the Gentiles, and this implies that he did so at once and con- 
stantly afterwards. 

5, Sojourn in Arabia. — The next pait of the 
narrative must be taken from Gal 1. The story 
of this period in Acts places Paul in a different 
light from that of his own Epistle and shows him 
as an obedient and willing subordinate of the 
Jerusalem leaders. Paul’s own account is directed 
to prove how little he came in contact with them 
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or was indebted to them for any teaching or 
doctrine. After his vision, Paul tells us, he did 
not act in what might be thought the natural way 
for a new convert bent on being a teacher of the 
faith ; he did not go at once to the centre of 
Christian teaching to get himself instructed and 
directed to the part of the held that he was to 
occupy. The phrase, ‘ I conferred not with flesh 
and blood ’ (v.^®), must not be taken too absolutely. 
Some one must have baptized him and introduced 
him to the brethren, and the story of Ananias 
may be accepted in the main. Acts, however, does 
not mention Arabia, where Paul says (v.^"^) he 
was for three years, and, the foregoing verse com- 
pels us to suppose, as a missionary to the Arabs. 
At Damascus he could not at once preach ; even 
when he came back after such an interval, it was 
an impossible place for him. In Acts it is the 
Jews, in 2 Co 11^^ it is the representative of 
Aretas, by whom his safety was threatened, so 
that he had to make a precipitate retreat. 

A date is here found for the history of Paul, as 
the imperial coinage ceases at Damascus in A.D. 
33-34, so that Paul’s escape from the ethnarch of 
Aretas would not occur before that date, and his 
conversion would be three years earlier. His visit 
to Jerusalem is attributed by Loisy to the unsuc- 
cessful nature of his mission to the Arabs, and 
to the desire to connect himself with the mother 
church, so that he might not run in vain. This is 
merely a conjectuie. The visit was a private one, 
to make acquaintance with Peter, whom he recog- 
nizes as the principal person in the Jerusalem 
community. Besides Peter, he saw James, the 
brother of the Lord, who joined the community 
in its earliest days and naturally had great influ- 
ence in it. He is called an ‘apostle’ — a title 
which was not confined to the Twelve. He re- 
presented the most Jewish position within the 
, Church, and could not be expected to favour the 
mission to the Gentiles. He is not said to have 
objected to it at this time, but the two heads made 
little of Paul ; he belonged to Stephen’s v.'ay of 
thinking, of which the persecution had rid the 
Church some years before. He was not publicly 
introduced to the church, and 'was so much in the 
background that he could say that the members of 
the church did not know him by sight His visit, 
he seems to indicate, was too shoit to admit ot a 
course of instruction, and he made no application 
to the apostles to define his duties or asbigii to him 
a sphere. His apo-^tleship was not in these 
respects ‘of man or by man.’ His field obviously 
was not to be at Jerusalem, wheie Peter and 
James were at the head ; but, on the other hand, 
nothing of an unfriendly nature occurred, and he 
was free to carry on a mission elsewheie. 

Of the story in Ac 9^'^ it ’^vill be true that 
Barnabas was his friend at Jerusalem, and Acts 
and Galatians agree that from iheie he went to 
Syria and Cilicia — Syria the district ^ where 
Barnabas had influence, and Cilicia his own 
province— and in these regions he worked as a 
missionary of Christ {Gal I’h Ac in touch, 

moie or less, with Barnabas. In that part of the 
world he i emained for a decennmm. 

6. Visits to Jerusalem. — The question of Paul’s 
visits to Jerusalem has here to he faced. There I 
are three statements in the NT that he visited 
Jerusalem in company 'with Barnabas, starting 
from Syria. In Gal 2 and in Ac 15 the purpose of 
the visit is to get the question settled as lo how 
much of the Jewish Law was to be binding on 
Gentile members of the Church. It is impossible 
to think that they went to Jerusalem twdee to get 
this question settled ; and, if the two stories relate 
to the same event, then Paul’s account of it is 
manifestly to be preferred to that of Acts, even if 


there he in the latter certain elements which 
belong to histoiy. As to the date of the journey, 
the two accounts agree that it was made 'v\hen 
Paul had been cairying on missionary work for 
some time in Syria and Cilicia, and before he 
engaged in such work m other provinces (cf. Gal 
with 2^*, and Ac 15‘^* The journey, then, 

is to be placed before the travels in Pisidia and 
Lycaonia, which are detailed in Ac 13 and 14 ; and 
these two chapters are to he regarded as misplaced. 
They come after the report of a journey of Paul 
and Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem 
which is just in the light place for a journey about 
Jewish observances, though the object of it is 
otherwise stated. The result, then, is tliat the 
three accounts of a journey to Jerusalem all refer 
to the same historical event. 

There is another datum, bearing on the story of 
Ac 12 and involving important consequences for 
the history of Paul, which may be best sjioken of 
here. If the statement reported by Philip of Side 
in the 5tii cent, to have been made by Papias m the 
second book of his Exposition of the Oracles of the 
Lord is accepted (Georgios the Monk in the 9th 
cent, tells us the same, and the statement of 
Papias is strongly confirmed by Syriac Church 
Calendars), that John the Divine and James his 
brother were slain by Jews, James and John must 
be believed to have sufiered martyidom together, 
as Mark suggests that they did (10^'*'), and as tho 
Syrian Calendars assume as fact. The martyrdom 
of James is reported in Acts, and that of John 
will have taken place at the same time and not 
been mentioned, for reasons into which we need 
not here inquire. 

But Paul met John at Jerusalem on his visit 
(Gal 2®) ; the visit therefore was before John’s 
death, which took place shortly before the death 
of Heiod, who is known to have died in A.l>. 44. 
Paul’s dating of it agrees with this ; he says that 
it was aiiei the lapse of fourteen years, and we 
know that the date of that event was A.D. 30. 
Ac 11 places it quite in the right position. 

There are few facts to fill up the space of ten 
years between the two visits to Jerusalem. If the 
statement of Acts about the peiiod stood alone, we 
should be led to think that Paul was sent straight 
to Tarsus after his first visit (9^®), and stayed tiiere 
till Barnabas brought him to Antioch a year or so 
before the second. But in Gal he speaks of 
himself in this period as preaching in Syria and 
Cilicia, which would impl}^ free movement; and 
in Ko 15'® he speaks as having had a career as a 
preachei which began at Jerusalem and extended 
to Illyii.i. lie would be at this time in the current 
of the mission to the Hellenists, which is spoken of 
(Ac and wuth which Barnabas was fully in 

sympathy He would be one of the juniors among 
the missionaries ; Ac 13^ gives a list of the prophets 
and teachers at Antioch, in w’hich Barnabas has 
the first place and Paul the last. Views would be 
opening at this time as to the new lands w^hich 
might be visited ; the woik to which Barnabas 
and P^ul were called may have been alieady 
present to their minds. 

The second visit to Jerusalem was occasioned, 
Paul says, by a revelation — to whom he does not 
say. Certain persons of less liberal views had 
been visiting Antioch, spying on the liberty which 
prevailed there, which Peter liked at first, till he 
felt upon him the eye of those who came from 
James. Paul went with Barnabas, vvlio w^as the 
head of the party, and took wuth him Titus, an 
un circumcised Christian; Titus w^as not com- 
pelled to he circumcised; the demand made pre- 
viously at Antioch, and now again (if Acts is to 
be believed) at Jerusalem, was not approved of by 
the church at Jerusalem. 
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No objection was raised to the gospel that Paul 
preached among the Gentiles, though based on 
such diffeient experiences ; if there was anything 
wrong about it, they were to tell him ; no new 
limitations were laid on him or, he might have 
said, on Barnabas ; but, when Galatians was 
written, Paul was already separated from Barnabas, 
and so speaks of himself alone. In spite of the 
differences, in both teaching and practice, between 
the chuiches of Syria and Cilicia and the church 
at Jerusalem, each was recognized as essential to 
the Church, and no schism took place. It was 
agreed that, as Judaism had its scattered members 
throughout the cities of the empire, many of them 
Gentiles, all recognizing Jerusalem as the centre, 
and all contributing to keep up the Temple and 
the sacrifices, so it should be also with tlie new 
Israel. This was what the new agreement came 
to. The success of Paul and his friends in Gentile 
lands could not be denied ; the great church of the 
uncircumcised was a plain fact and had to be 
recognized ; but the financial link was to remain, 
as in the case of the Jewish religion and its 
Temple ; the Gentile churches were to assist the 
finances of the brethren at Jerusalem. Paul says 
nothing of what is so prominent in Acts — the 
regulations laid down at Jerusalem as to the ex- 
tent of observance of the Jewish Law on the 

art of the Gentile Christians. And he not only 

oes not mention here any such feature of his 
visit to Jerusalem ; he mentions it nowhere in his 
Epistles, not even in discussing "with the Corinthians 
the use by Christians of meat offered to idols, and 
we are driven to conclude that no such conditions 
as Acts ^eaks of were laid down for Paul’s accept- 
ance. They were very likely laid down on 
another occasion, for some particular church or 
Wt of churches; the wide-ranging controversy 
which has recently sprung up about them does not 
concern the history of Paul. 

Thus we see that a new combination had so early come to 
pass, and was accepted by the old apostles of Jewish and Gentile 
believers, who agreed to regard what had formerly separated 
them as of no moment compared with the faith of Christ which 
unit d M'O'U. Tt h.id c r.' ' 't in i a* d the result which 
the Jo ^ sT ip'-i- )’i ,) ^ , rr . . ' at, but failed to 

stood accomr^’«h‘»d The signs and watchwords of this 
■ ' ■ j: -'ip, 1 . iO r i' H Paul was not the first nor the 

o - 'i' Lri g t > '• inge about, but he, more than 

any one else, realized the principles on which it was based, and 
the conflict to secure and establish it fell mainly to him. 

Those on the Jewish side had a good deal to suffer from the 
change ; we have a good example of this in Peter A generous 
inan, but eabil> frightened in dangerous circumstances, he gave 
his full approval to the continuance of the Gentile churches as 
they were, Je a' and Gentile sitting at the same table and eating 
the Eucharist together ; and he showed his approval by himself 
fitting at such a table. But he was not strong enough to shake 
off the influence of James, brought to bear on him through his 
tinissaries, and he withdrew from the common table, taking his 
fellow-Jews and even Barnabas with him Thus they did what 
they could to make the Gentile members think that the new 
communion of Jew and Gentile in Christ was a mistake and 
should be given up, and that the Jewish standard of living should 
still be upheld. The speech of Paul which follows is meant for 
the Galatians rather than for Peter. It may be doubted whether 
Paul had so thoroughly matured his doctrine of justification by 
faith at the time of the Antioch mcident as he here makes it 
appear, or whether Peter had then arrived at the conviction, 
with which he is credited, of the total insufl9ciency of the Law 
for salvation. The doctrine of the Thessalonian Epistles, 
written a few years before Galatians, is much less developed on 
this point, and it is probable that Paul’s teaching at thw part 
of his career was not yet so angular. The Jewish attack on him 
had not yet taken place, and we must think that, with Barnabas 
and other missionaries with whom he was associated, he 
preached at this time as he did at Thessalonica, without argu- 
ments from the OT or attacks on the Jewish Law, warning the 
Gentiles of the coming judgment and pointing to Christ as the 
Saviour from its terrors,* dwelling on the requirements of the 
Christian life in various relations, and seeking to build up out 
of the Gentiles whom he had awakened a people who should be 
ready to meet the Lord at His appearing. 

7 . First missionary journey. — We come now to 
the detailed history of the missions in which Paul 
was engaged. The next fixed date in his history, 
the coming of Gallic to the province of Achaia, wall 


be discussed when we deal with that part of the 
narrative. Gallio arrived in A.D. 51, and Paul had 
been there eighteen months before that ; he came 
to Corinth tlierefore in the early part of the ,year 
50. This gives a space of six years after the 
Jerusalem meeting, which we saw was in A.D. 44. 
In this peiiod we have the incident with Peter at 
Antioch ; then a space of time, which is undefined, 
at Antioch before Barnabas and Paul set out on 
their missionary tour in the interior of Asia Minor ; 
then, after that tour, another period, also undeter- 
mined, at Antioch ; and then the second journey, 
with Silas, over the same ground across the ^gean 
to Macedonia and as far as Corinth. Broadly 
speaking, the chronology is satisfactory. The 
detail is well worked out by C. H. Turner, B'DB, 
s.v. ‘Chronology,’ 

A point lying at the threshold of the history 
of Paul’s missionary work is his relations to the 
Jewish synagogue, and the position given to him 
in Acts, of turning his back on the synagogue to 
devote himself to the Gentiles. If he felt himself, 
as he often declares, to be the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and if the Jerusalem apostles, as he tells 
us, recognized him in that character, then why 
should he address himself to the Jews at all ; and, 
if he went to them, is it possible that he turned 
his back on them, as is repeatedly stated in Acts 
18® 28^*2®), with the declaration that it is 
owing to their obstinate unbelief that he does so ? 

Two facts are to be noted as bearing on this 
question. 

( 1 ) Paul probably did not create the missionary 
procedure that he followed, but inherited it. 
Barnabas was an older missionary than he, and so 
were others of whom it is told us (Ac IP®) that at 
Antioch they carried on a mission to Hellenists 
(this is a better supported reading than ‘ Greeks ’ 
[see above, § 4 ]). Paul was initiated at Antioch 
into the procedure of a mission that he did noi^ 
found, and his first journey was in company with 
Barnabas. The Hellenists,^ or Greek-speaking 
J ews, who were sought at Antioch were to be found 
in the synagogues there, and could, if necessary, 
be called out of the synagogue to meet by them- 
selves elsewhere, as by Paul at Corinth (Ac 18^) 
and at Ephesus (19®). The missionaries were all 
Jews, full of the new light which in Christ shone 
on the Jewish hope, and they naturally carried 
the tidings of it first to the synagogue in the hope 
that their fellow- Jews would open their hearts to 
it. This was the natural procedure, and Paul kept it. 

( 2 ) The synagogue did, as a fact of history, turn 
away from the gospel, Paul himself seeing on 
many occasions the evidences of this separation, 
which was to him most grievous. He never gave 
up the hope that Israel would accept the gospel, 
and, though he does not call himself debtor to the 
Jews, as he is to Greeks and barbarians (Ho 1 ^^), 
he no doubt did for them all that he could, even 
though he felt himself less and less a Jew as life 
went on. 

The author of Acts looks on the question of the 
Jews and their r^'ection of the gospel from anotW 
point of view. That rejection is, when he writes, 
an accomplished fact, and he gives an account of 
how it came about and how Paul was unable to 
prevent it. The explanation that he gives may be 
compared with that given, not by Luke indeed, 
but by Mark and Matthew, in connexion with the 
teaching of Christ in parables. The passing of the 
gospel from the Jews to the Gentiles is according 
to a divine decree, and is announced in OT pro- 
phecy. And Paul is made to declare on several 
occasions that it is so. Paul’s own view of the 
situation was very different; he believed that 
Israel turned away from the gospel in order that 
the Gentiles might accept it, and that, when the 
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fullness of the Gentiles had come in, Israel would 
come in too (Ko 11). 

We see, then, that Paul’s procedure in going first to the syna- 
gogue in every new place to which he came arose naturally 
out of the circumstances, and that the speeches put in his 
mouth m Acts, explaining his turning from the Jews to the 
Gentih's w’th h" r^essTcro, I'chons to the ( ^-ior of Acts, not to 
Paul, V ho-L 'I'oug/ s on iho •‘U'-jt ct wf'n d I’erent "V^en 
we con »; Lo \ 'e n urativ j of P.-’””?- 1 “ -.ooj p A" 13f , it con- 
tributes little to our knowledge of his person. Barnabas is 
often named before Paul, and this has led to the hypothesis of 
a Barnabas-source, which the editor here used One does not 
look for much originality in ' -r with 

an older one. On the other' IJ ' -cTthe 

r>ar<-y. +bp BTfir’^^o —the chief speaker ; it is he who is tried 

<n ' 1' - ■■ ' * name IS explained ; instead of Saul he 

■tsi "-i-l >>'. '• Q 

1 ■ - ‘ . ■ .• ^ 

with the pro-consul of C 3 ^rus, Sergius Paulus, may not have 
much significance; the missionary, now a trav eller, not in the 
East but in lands more immediately connected with Rome, has 
a Roman name. 

Paul takes the lead in dealing with the magician Barjesus 
or Eli nctas or Eloimas, who has attached himself to the pro- 
consul, and he shows himself not inferior to Peter in dealing 
v'ith “uch a ''haracter;(cf Ac 814 24)^ inflicting on him a tempo- 
rap pd «. ] Kc iliar from which he had himself suffered 
before Damascus (Ac 98f ) Such were the signs and portents 
expected of an apostle (Ac fii-n, 1 Co 63 b ; cf. 2 Co 1213 etc.). 

It cannot be said that the speeches p’a'‘'‘d P'.r”*: •- 

these two r^'vc''’ r^’ch of i i !’■ •* *- i- 

delivered , ■ p i r .ig ‘l Antioch m Pisidia, in a scene 
which exhibits well the nature of the audience to be found in 
such a building and, according to Acts, the normal course of 
the missions in such circumstances. The audience is a twofold 
one ; Paul addresses first (Ac 13i6) the men of Israel, i,e. the 
born Jews wbo formed the backbone of the synagogue, and then 
‘those who feared God,’ t.e. the Gentile adherents. Paul 
knew from his youth the situation that had to be faced But 
the sermon is wanting in anything distinctively Pauline, and 
closely resembles in its arguments that of Peter in Ac 2, being 
mainly a proof of the resurrection of Jesus from evn«r’e’''‘“ 
of those who accompanied Him from Galilee to I » - ’« • .i . 
who saw the v « ors of Him after the Crucifixion. The Pauline 
to icb attfirp cd (13*'' ’ ) rot very happy , the Jews and the 
Gent le adiijr< n"s aie cVM'K I that he who believes m Jesus is 
justified from all from which they could not be justified by the 
Law of Mcaes, which implies that the Law of Mises d :l pos^c-s 
some po^er to justify, but that it required to V .■«upp!e're’'i(%l 
» by faith in Christ— a doctrine radically differtni iioin Pao’'* 
who to the Galatians (Gal 3) and the Corinthians (2 Co 3) held 
up the crucified Christ as the Being in whom they should 
be]ie\e and to whom alone they were to look for justification 
(On the representation of Paul as turning his back on the Jew s 
and making their unbelief his excuse for demoting himself to 
the Gentiles see above.) 

The sermon at Lystra is for heathens, and forms a prelude 
to the speech at Athens (Ac l732£r) Such theistic arguments 
must have been common in Jewush missions to Gentiles, and 
in Christian polemics thej occur frequently ; heie, how’ever, we 
have rather the lesson from God’s kindness in making the world 
BO suitable for man's needs; in Ro 1 Paul argues God’s power 
and duimcy and w orthiness to be served and worshipped. 

The whole narrative of this journer produces an 
impression of reality, and the elders who are 
elected in each citv need not be premature j 
something of the kind was needed if churches were 
to continue. The geographical and political details 
are correct (see W. M. Karas^, St. Paul the 
Traveller^, London, 1895, and The Cities of St. 
Paul, do. 1907). The apostles act with great 
courage and determination ; diiven from one city, 
they go straight to another and go through the same 
processes ; their message has to be carried every- 
where, and nothing can stop them. Many of the 
hardships and dangers Avhich Paul enumeiates in 

2 Co 11 may have been met wnth at this time. 
Persecution proceeds mainly from the Jews, who 
foil')" ':i 0 ^'iK'cityto another, as Paul himself 
hi. ! ro>'ru' ^y fono\\i ■! the Christians ; they work on 
Greek women and on the Gentile population gener- 
ally ; and sometimes the magistrates are induced 
to lend a hand in the work of persecuting. The 
result is that a number of churches of the new kind 
are founded, and that Paul and Barnabas return to 
Antioch with a good account of the blessing which 
has rested on their labours (Ac 142®*-). 

8. Second missionary journey. — ^Omitting in this 
place the account of the Jerusalem meeting which 
IS in the wrong place in Acts and is full of difficulty 
and unreality, we come to another story at Antioch 


(15®®) which appears to be taken from a different 
source; Paul invites Barnabas to revisit the 
brethren in every city where they have preached ; 
they agree to do so, but disagree about their travel- 
ling companions, Barnabas wishing to take Mark, 
and Paul declaring that he will take any one 
rather than that person who deserted them on 
their former journey. Paul chooses Silas as his 
adjutant — a man of consideration in the mother 
church, hut evidently with liberal sentiments. 
Barnabas takes the former route through Cyprus 
with^ Mark, while Paul goes through Syria and 
Cilicia, his old mission-field, and is said to have 
p’rived at Derbe and Lystra also, as if he had not 
intended to visit these towns. Nor is anything 
said of his former stay in them. Evidently another 
hand furnished the account of the journey. It is 
a marked feature of the narrative that nothing 
is said of Peter’s visit to Antioch, and that the 
breach with Barnabas appears to he a personal 
matter and not a difterence of principle, as in Gal 2. 

In his journey with Silas Paul acts with more 
fieedom ; his companion is a Jew, but Paul is 
distinctly the leading mind of the party. His first 
recorded action at this point, however, appears 
at first sight reactionary. He finds Timothy at 
Lystra, a young believer, his mother being a 
Christian Jewess and his father a Greek, who had 
an excellent reputation both at Lystra and at 
Iconinm. Paul wishes to have him as his com- 
panion along with Silas, and with that view thinks 
it necessary to have him circumcised. Is Timothy 
introduced as a foil to Titus, who, Paul tells ns 
(Gal 2®), was not compelled to he circumcised? 
And was Paul’s act inconsistent with his principles 
as stated to the Galatians (Gal 5^®^*)- It is not 
necessary to think either of these things. Paul is 
feeling nis way to his later position, but in the 
meantime he has a Jew as his associate and he 
looks forward to standing in many a synagogue. 
This he could not do with a man in his company 
who was known to be the son of a heathen father 
and himself uncircumcised. This would have 
scandalized the Jews wherever he went (cf. the 
incident of -Trophimus [Ac 21^**]), and Paul could 
not afford to do so. 

As we saw it to be unlikely that Paul ever was a 
party to such an agreement with the Jerusalem 
pillars as Ac 15 speaks of, we must regard it as 
e(^ually unlikely that he carried the decrees with 
him and handed them to the believers in each to\\’n 
that he visited. 

The following verses (Ifi^f ) are important for their bearing on 
the Galatians question, and also for what thej re^ eal to us of 
the plans of travel iiiuhi^hich Paul set oui on this journey As 
for the first point, v\e ha\e the s'-atement that, after visiting 
Lvstra and Derbe(and also T — “''c pr-*- t'-.v c-^rri 

Phrygian and Galatic land , <• i o -r » r' r; 1' 

to regal d the churches of ttiese ciueb as oclongiiig in uie 
geography oi the '.\riter of Acts to the Galat’c land. W, M. 
Ramsay has expended a great deal of learning and irgenuity 
in the attempt to pro\e the S Galatian t’neoi}, that these 
are the churches addressed in me Epistle. But the verdict 
of antiouity is against Ins contention as are the vords of 
the text before us, which says that it was after touching at 
D - oP r., of T \ and Pisidia that Paul entered Galatia. 

I Ti c Ga’a <c pr^ j ' i L'-c descendants of the Gauls who entered 
I V'-ia M r ■■'r ri '» i.., dwelt farther to the north, and after 
vis ng t'nc^fc c ’i ^ Cl e had to pass through Phrygia to reach 
them. " It IS true Inal me towns of N. Galatia were less consider- 
able than tho-^c cf T -"caoi'a * «ti”i there were towns. And Acts 
ri.ccgi'vc!s t r'‘U Pii <i'd i-’t pan o*' Asia Minor of which little 
li k'io.\ Af’ f r T g Vn .lOi'h ^>r Ephesus (1833), he is again 

said to have visited the Galatic land and Phrygia (confirming 
all the disciples in these regions), m a different order this time, 
and (19^) he is said to have passed through the * upper parts ’ 
before he came to Ephesus. There is accordingly room m the 
narrative, and room in the chronology, for vdsits to the K 
Galatians. . 

Ac 166 gives the reason why Paul vMted Galatia on the 
journey with Silas. It was not his original intention to do so ; 
he wished after Derbe and Lystra and Iconium to go to * Asia,’ 
i,e. the region in which Ephesus Was, on the shores of the 
iSgean. This plan might appear to him, when he first con- 
ceived it, to be a bold one ; the number of Jews at Ephesus w^as 
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very lar^e, and the town was in communication bjj road and by 
sea with everv part of the world But the missionaries were 
prevented by the Holy Ghost fron- - o-d :n 

In which of the party the will of 1 .1 il - ‘ ' 

we are not told, nor whether the divine voice coincided with 
any positive obstacle The route was changed and the party 
went north a ai cK far as the latitude of Mysia, their idea being 
now to enter Bithynia on the southern shore of the Euxine. 
But this plan also was disapproved of by the Spirit, which 
clearly declared itself and could not be disobeyed (v 7). The 
only thing left was to make for the coast, not as at Ephesus, 
where one was still among a multitude of Jews, hut at a point 
where Europe was close at hand and everything spoke of a 
purely Gentile mission. This part of the journey is reported 
an a very different way from that which comes afterwards m 
Europe, and, we must presume by one who did not make it 
along wi*-h P.'uT *, b”r w'har we «een’ to apprehe’^'^ m the e’^’g- 
matic a di - lo on Jh-'il s pai c n y'h r.c idcn !.'d 

with l’ic p’' ■‘■‘■nlo *risr' ruig hiii , ro pre-s r-awai i lo St,f 'Kii 
could li<’* '1 ) ic 11 n* -k' 'b. The coin i*’! on w.ib no 
alieady stining withm him to which in h’s Ep.sUes he gives 
such forcible expression, that the world or the Gentiles was his 
province, and the desire to traverse the whole of it before the 
Master should descend from the skies. He must not build 
on another man’s foundation He tells the Corinthians that 
he feels bound to spread the gospel even beyond Coiinth 
( 2 Go 1014-16). n-- v-.s to 
I ^ 1 - ■ '.I k- ( ' .p C'l I’ she 

<1 - * - •. .k 1 . •• many years to come to them, when 

he travels to Spam (Ro 1523f) This desire may have been in 
his mind, at least in germ, smce he left Antioch, no longer as 
a junior missionary travelling with a senior, but as the leader 
of a party and free to choose his own route, debtor now not to 
the Jews, but to Greeks and barbarians (Ro Ii4). 

9. The gospel in Europe. — From the point of the 
crossing into Europe we feel that we are on more 1 
solid historical ground. Here we come to a piece of 
the journal that one of his companions kept, and of 
which four fragments are preserved in Acts. It 1 
happened to the author of Acts, as to other 
historians of antiquity, that he found his work 
made easier by a document drawn up at the time 
by a companion of his hero, which gave a bare 
sketch of the marked features of the hero’s career , 
to be filled in afterwards. This document, which j 
aiinounees itself where the narrative is in the first ! 
person plural, and may also underlie other portions 
of Acts, was for the most part a bald precis of 
loutes and dates, but sometimes tells an interest- 
ing story of the journey, or even broadens out into 
a connected narrative. The writer shows little 
perception of Paul’s great character or of the 
features of his thought which were to work so 
powerfully in the world in after times, and he 
seems to have known nothing of any of the Epistles 
or of the attacks and per^secutions that called them 
foith. His name U irdilen from us ; there are 
fewer dilhculcies about Luke than about any other 
of Paul’s companions, but about him too there are 
difficulties. The author of Acts uses this work as 
he used the Gospel of Mark for the Third Gospel, 
with the utmost skill, bringing it into his own 
^yle and his own vocabulary (see J. C. Hawkins, 
Morce Synopficce^ Oxfoid, 1909, and A. Harnack, 
Lttke the Phydcian, Eng. tr., London, 1907, for the 
proof of this). For the skeleton which he provided 
of Paul’s route, chronology, and work, from the 
time of his entering Europe, no thanks ai e too great. 

The party had a fair wind to carry them over to 
Europe, and were only one night on board their 
vessel. In Europe their programme is the same 
as in Asia. A party of J ews, they announce them- 
selves in every town where they arrive to the 
Jewish synagogue, if there is one ; and in several 
of the Macedonian towns they are warmly received 
and succeed in founding a church with which Paul 
remains long afterwards on terms of intimacy and 
affection. He desires to visit them again (1 Th 
; he does visit them again (Ac 20^“®) ; he sends 
trusted friends to encourage them and to bring 
him reports of them; they on their side take a 
warm interest in him, send contributions to help 
him with his expenses (Ph and back him up 
with material aid and by sending delegates to help 
in his chaiitable schemes (2 Co 8f.). 


The letters which he wrote to the Macedonian 
churches are more charming than any others; 
these churches were not torn by controversy 'or 
scandal, nor did they ask a multitude of ques- 
tions; they were happy in their attachment to 
Christ and His apostle, and willing to be led in 
the path of duty. These Macedonian Gentile 
Christians (they were nearly all Gentiles) were the 
right material to make Christian chuiches — free 
from intellectual conceit, earnest, simple-minded, 
yet capable of great enthusiasm and ready for 
practical sacrifices. From the time of his ariival 
in Europe light is shed on the Apostle’s history 
from his own Epistles as well as from the Acts ; 
we hear from himself what he preached in this and 
that place, how his message was received, what he 
had to congratulate himself on about his converts, 
and what obstacles he met. 

Acts gives a satisfactory a'''' 1 

the journey Paul followed ■' i ^1 i • .1 !■■*-*- 

way from Asia to Rome, and 1 . . > 

already in his eye. In Ro 113 be - -- ‘ he had often, 

before he wrote that great Epistle, cherished the intention of 
going there, and been prevented from doing =:o His going to 
Athens and Corinth may have been on'L-'dc- ot h’s original plan. 
He stayed at Philippi and at Thessalonica, where theie w^’ere 
coloniesof Jews ; - ■! *. ” ’ - .-i . -j 

they may have ha I ‘ - - '/O 

have been only a smau nunioer of Jew's, ana tne jews were not 

popular ; Paul had to suffer for the unpopiilaiity of his country- 
men T^'C n,ii\ person ’■‘a«''f‘d of tbo'-e who adhei ed to him is 
Lvd'a. a a v v...h -r - in expensive goods and occupying 
a utl'-o house, a G- ni k* udh'Tcrii of ihc humble Jewish com- 
T'l 11 . 1 V V h oh hud r n-Ok': g-s u’u ino riverside The Jews do 
not appear to have made any trouble ; and Lydia pressed the 
v,ho''c party of thf* n'’=s’onaries to stay in her house. The 
iron ole \ 11 ci. aro-'C ai Pb I pp’ was due to Paurs interference 
an iLdL-vliy com uawd* Mih heathenism A girl who 
bd.k,\ed h< I'k'-lr lO bt .a -^d ../a spirit (and was perh ..■>> a 
Nk-i riloou.si) v oh £’ .!)■ d !'■ 1 to answer kkhi.iics mat' ' 10 
iiLi iijiijed I^aod j<j»' ' g 1 'g '-''g between the town and the 
pi V e o" »r..\ cr, a.id 1 a s n ■ 1 n,r of the meaning of the mo\e- 
ip'i: Ilk oi*"! "1 on ; and, m the exercise of her calling, 
too : ro ‘•'.ou.p’g . ^*.ii after the party. \ G • ' ’ ” m’ 

OT iiio n )‘- JiJgn 0 ;d and of the w'ay of - . ■ - ^ 

JeW Pa 1 ’ ; !• ‘ue 1 het as possessed and p’ ■ v ■ - 

ian exorcism on the spirit that haunted her, and she immedi- 
ately lost faith in herself (Ramsays St. Paul the Tmoeller, p. 
216) and ceased to uttei any more oracles. Her enraged owners 

V-OWI fio +Vi A wvo/v,j>f wn+ac o Arti.c’k'O* 

t ■ - V. / . . ■ > 

• • : 

strange religious practices in a Rc’" T < c c 

la oh a g:<i again s"’- the apostles - t- * 

a. n <*. i7'0, of setting " „ , ■ . 

m competition with the emperor— a charge often brought 
against the Christians afterwaids when ihe\ refused to burn 
ir;opr.qp to t’hc image o^ the en’peror as Lord, and said that they 
had ano'i.cr Lord, .lo-u- C i'r t: (cpc- C \ Dussmann, Liaht jtwjn 
the Ancient East, pp 353-368) The raagistrateb acted at once 
and ordered a beating and impiisonment The stoiy of the 
escape from prison is” to a large e\trnt credible (of. Ramsay-, 
St Paxil the Traieller p. 220f ), Ihc jadei’s question is just 
what he would ask if he beheied what the possessed girl said 
about the apostles. Codex D ascribes the sudden resolution of 
the magistrates in the morning to release Paul and .Silas to their 
having heaid about the earthquake But thc\ mgntftf'’ that 
thet had acted hastih They had not heard rue ac-'oed in 
them Oi\'» dc.'i'nce, and Imd made no jiioucr inquiry a-* to ihcir 
statue Paul, always master of his situa..on, shov ed ihtin i ow 
wrong thei had been, but could not refuse to leave the town. 
For the impression that the ill-treatment made on his mind 
see 1 Th 2- But a work had been done at Phihppi from 
which he was to have much satisfaction ; a church of Gentiles 
had been lo’inded, w hich never forgot him 

10. Paul’s earliest Epistle. — At Thessalonica 
there ^\as also a synagogue, and Paul is said to 
have preached there for three veeks. The first 
Epistle suggests a longer stay. 

We follow Acts in the narrative of the external 
facts of the mission in this place now, in a new 
way, so famous. Paul was here to find persecution 
at the hands of Jews, already so well known to 
him in Asia Minor. His work in the synagogue 
met at first with some success ; a limited number 
of Jews were converted, a larger number of Greek 
‘ God-fearers,’ and many of the leading women of 
the place. Of the Gentiles who came straight 
from heathenism to Christianity (1 Th 1®) there 
is no mention in Acts. The flourishing work ended 
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abruptly. The Jews, enraged at the acceptance 
by so many leading Gentile supporters of a doctrine 
that they profoundly distrusted, collected a numhei 
of idlers in the street and stirred up a tumult as they 
well knew how. As they could not lay hold of the 
missionaries to place them before the town meeting 
(Thessalonica was a Greek town with its own 
magistrates), they seized Jason (the name is Greek, 
but was borne by many Jews), their host, and some 
other believers (cf. Ro 16^^) and took them to the 
magistrates, to whom they i epresented the Christian 
movement as a political crime, a disorderly treason 
against the emperor, which had been engineered, 
they said, all over the world, and was now brought 
to Thessalonica. The magistrates took up the 
charge, but refused to help the work of persecution ; 
all that they did was to take bail of Jason and the 
other persons accused. But the apostles could not 
remain in the place ; their converts sent them away 
by night to Beroea, which was not on the Egnatian 
road. Paul’s route may have been deflected by 
this adventure. At Beroea the apostles were well 
received in the synagogue, the members of which 
were set on a course of study of the books of the 
OT to satisfy themselves that the message bx ought 
them had a foundation in these venerable writings. 
There were Jews who believed and ‘not a few 
Greek women of distinction and men.’ But the 
persecution of Thessalonica came after them to 
Beroea, using the same procedure and making it 
impossible for Paul at least to remain there. Silas 
and Timothy stayed, but Paul was conducted by 
some of his converts as far as Athens, whether 
by sea or by land is doubtful, the convoying party 
taking back a message to Silas and Timothy to 
follow him as soon as possible. 

T^o Firct ■R-o’e^'le '•■o the Thessalonians (the earliest Christian 
viriuri-) w.i' v.i "tninih?! r'Pv'' --i <! ]-= 
upueci ayiM ac r*rinib ^ o' C- • '» 

Ac 18^). liniot.h> had joined Paul at Athcii*:, but had been 
dispatched again to Thessalonica before the reunion of ihe 
parr-y at Corinth The Thessaloman church was composed as a 
whole of Gentiles who came straight from the service ot idols to 
tlie g05pel (1 Th 1^) These Gentiles felt Paul’s summons irre- 
sistible and threw themselves with enthusiasm into the service 
of ihc living God, arrested by the tidings that the Dnme Judg- 
ment was on the point of raking place, and by the hope that 
those w no believed in Jesus Cnrist would find Him a Saviour 
from the judgment; and the destruction of that awful hour 
Christ was to descend from heaven , His coining would be 
sudden, and those who sought to be saved bv Him must keep 
themselves prepared, siiice^all depended on their beingready 
for Him when He came. The Spirit winch bad come to them 
must be diligently fostered aud obev ed , they mu&t be full of 
faith, of hope, and of active charitv. The; must be prepared 
for persecution, of which thej had already had some expciience , 
they must aim at the str'Ctest purity and the most irieproaoh- 
able conduct Only in that way could they make sure of the 
bright piospect thal shone on them and enable the Apostle to 
loo'b" forwaiJ to presenting them as his glorv- and j'oy to the 
SaviOur when He came. At Thessalonica for the first time we 
make acquaintance with Paul as a craftsman, refusing to take 
advantage of the convention according to whicli the apostles of 
the Christian community were entitled to be supported by the 
churches The rule is bioken m favour of the Phibppians 
(Ph 4X5), who send him help at Thessalonica at least twice, but 
with tliis exception it is stoutly upheld m Greece (2 Co 
No one is to charge either him or his follo\ver& with being with- 
out a sound financial basis He seems to have sat at his bench 
or at lus loom (it is impossible to sav which) talking to all who 
came, and urging them individuallv to keep themselves rcadv 
for the coming of the Savioui and free from all reproach in the 
ej-es of a hostile world He was a nurse to the converts, en- 
couraging and comforting them and guiding their halting steps 
in the practices of the Cnribtian life ; he was a pattern to them 
of all that they had to do, and he finds much goovd to say of 
their enthusiasm and constancy 

II. The speech at Athens. — Timothy did at 
last join Paul at Athens, and was sent by nim back 
to Thessalonica (1 Th 3^*-), where he himself was 
forbidden to appear (3®"^^). Silas also joined him 
before 1 Thessalonians was dispatched (1^) ; accoid- 
ing to Ac 18®, they both rejoined him at Corinth. 
The letter, written when Paul was no longer at 
Athens, is in the name of all the three. It is when 
both his associates are absent that he encounters 
the philosophers at Athens, and before the Areo- 


pagus, the highest court and one specially attend- 
ing to the aflairs of religion, delivers the famous 
speech of Ac 17, which it is our duty to examine. 
According to E, Norden, whose most inteiesting 
book, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig, 1913), places eveiy 
feature of the story and the speech in a clear light 
as to its relation to the general religious movement 
of that age, there is little that can be reg aided 
as belonging authentically to Paul eithei m the 
situation or in the speech. The inscription of an 
altar is often used in Greek antiquity as the text 
of a philosophical or religious discussion or addiess. 
Athens is praised for its leligiousness by Apollonius 
(Philostratus, vi. 3) as by Paul, and for a similar 
reason, that altais are erected there to unknown 
gods. This striking similaiity of expression is 
taken by Norden to establish a literal y relation 
between Apollonius and Acts; Apollonius is a 
travelling missionary whose aim it is to draw men 
away from idolatiy and fix their thoughts on the 
true God ; he also visited Athens ; though the 
date of his visit cannot be fixed, it would certainly 
fall before the writing of Acts. The type of tlie 
speech bears analogies also with other religious 
utterances of that day. It is in line with other 
appeals to the heathen to open their minds to the 
true knowledge of God and to forsake idolatry. 
Norden places before us a speech from Poimandres 
to this effect, an Ode of Solomon, a piece of the 
Preaching of Peter, and a piece of the Preaching of 
Barnabas, and contends that the speech to the 
Areopagus is an address placed in Paul’s mouth 
such as w'as^ customary in that age in the mouth 
of the missionary of monotheism, whether Jew, 
Greek, or Christian. In all these appeals Stoical 
notions appear — that God is not in need of any- 
thing, that God is not to be worshipped in the 
way of sacrifice, that God’s goodness and care of 
man are evident in the works of creation, in the 
provision made to supply the wants of His creatures, 
and in His creation of man with such a nature that 
he should feel constrained to seek after his Maker. 
The blending of Jewish with Stoic thought was 
singularly effective in this whole argument, and 
meets us in all the philosophical and religious 
thought of the period (cf. Bo 1, Ac 14). But what 
of the inscription that Paul is said to have seen at 
Athens, ‘ to the Unknown God ’ ? Philostratus 
speaks of altars at Athens to ‘ unknown gods ’ in 
the plural. Pausanias attests a similar inscription 
in the neighbourhood of Athens, and J erome thinks 
that the inscription to which Paul refers was not in 
the words that he gives, but ‘ to the gods of Asia 
and Europe and Africa, gods unknown and foreign.’ 
The inscription in the singular is found only in 
this passage in Acts. The unknown God spoken 
of is not simply the God of Judaism, That being 
was spoken of in the Greek and Roman philosophi- 
cal circles not as unknown, but as mysterious, 
unrepresented, In Gnostic writings the 

unknown God is frequently addressed as the 
highest being of the various systems. The term 
was well-known in the time of Paul, though it did 
not appear as the inscription of an altar. 

If Norden is right in this, the writer of Acts 
supplied the inscription as a text for Paul’s address, 
which consists largely of the sentiments of Stoicism 
and is furnished with a quotation from a Stoic 
poet. The idea of a trial is not very closely ad- 
hered to, though a charge is mentioned, similar to 
that brought against Socrates, that he introduced 
new deities. These are Jesus and Resurrection, 
which in Acts is Paul’s mam doctrine. Paul does 
not mention any charge, but delivers himself, as 
other missionaries did, of a discourse against 
idolatry, and ends with a Christian conclusion on 
the Judgment and the Messiah. The speech is 
kept admirably in the required tone and setting. 
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as are all tlie speeches in Acts. Yet only a small 
success is claimed for Paul in this city of dilettantes 
and idlers. Only a few converts weie made, and the 
Apostle went, after an unsatisfactory visit, to a 
very different scene of laboui — the busy harbour 
town of Corinth, where also (this may have been in 
his thoughts) there was abundant opportunity of 
travelling to Rome, and the call of the metropolis 
grew in insistence. 

12 . Hostility of the Jews. — We have come to 
the point at which Paul’s own letters begin to shed 
abundant light on his history. Those to Thessal- 
onica were written from Corinth in his early days 
there, and afford important suggestions as to what 
he felt his position to be at this time. As we saw 
above, 1 Thessalonians gives a satisfactory account 
of his missionary aims and practice ; but it also 
affords hints as to his inner history which are not 
to be neglected. Up to this time he had stayed 
only a short time in any one place, and the reason 
was that the hostility of the Jews everywhere 
broke out against him and compelled his removal. 
In the following part of his career he spent years 
instead of weeks with a newly-founded church, 
detaching himself early from the synagogue and 
devoting himself in some other building to his 
work in a community composed chiefly of Gentiles. 
The reason of this change is not far to seek. In 
1 Th a passage which many scholars have 
regarded with suspicion as being alien to Paul’s 
temper and probably an interpolation, but which 
can he amply justified on historical grounds, Paul 
considers the inveterate hostility with which the 
Jews regard and treat him. The Jews, who killed 
the Lord Jesus and the prophets, have also perse- 
cuted him and forced him away from what he was 
trying to do for the Gentiles. They do not wish 
him to preach to the Gentiles ; they do not wish 
the Gentiles to be saved. It all pioves the con- 
trariness of their nature ; they are contrary to all 
men. It proves that they are filling up their cup, 
and that the day of vengeance must soon come for 
them, since they set themselves to oppose the clear 
will of God for the salvation of the Gentiles. 

The hatred of the J ews for Paul was one of the 
most powerful, external, determining causes bear- 
ing on his history. It had already deflected his 
journey and made it impossible for liim to go back, 
at least meanwhile, to Thessalonica, though Silas 
and Timotiiy were still free to go there ; and, as 
Acts shows, it was to pursue him to the end. What 
was the cause of theii* seeing in him their arch- 
enemy? The accusations which they brought 
against him to the magistrates at Thessalonica 
and Corinth do not make this clear. It was not as 
an insurrectional y against the Roman power that 
they hated him, though that charge was made 
against him, as it had been against Christ. Nor 
was it that he preached Jesus as the Messiah ; his 
fellow-missionaries did that too. I^or was it in 
the first place that he drew away from them the 
rich and influential adherents of their synagogues, 
though that was no doubt a bitter experience foi 
them. They bore him a special personal hatred ; 
and the reason why they did so is revealed to us 
afterwards when we come to his last visit to Jeru- 
salem. They saw in him the enemy of their Law, 
who was seeking to draw the Jews away from their 
national observances, bidding them give up circum- 
cising their children and abjure the religious 
practices of Judaism (Ac ^ 24^^ 258 ). This is 
what underlies the charge (Ac 17®^*) in which Paul 
already bears the character, reported about him 
from synagogue to synagogue, of a deliberately 
subversive and dangerous teacher. We do not now 
inquire how much of this was true ; the conse- 
quences to Paul of its being made were very serious 
and made it difficult for him to carry on his mission 


as before He began his work both at Corinth 
and at Ephesus in the Jewish synagogue, but he 
was inevitably thrust more and more into the arms 
of the Gentiles, who heard him readily and with 
whom he felt himself at home. He was confirmed 
in his apostleship to them ; his absences from the 
East grew longer. As his own nation thrust him 
aw'ay from them, and his work among the Gentiles 
was full of interest, he must have felt himself less 
and less a Jew. When he counts up in Ro his 
obligations to his fellowmen, it is of the Gentiles 
that he thinks ; he is debtor to Gentiles of every 
class, hut he does not say that he is debtor to 
the Jews. 

13 . Order of the Epistles. — We may here say 
a word as to the order of the Epistles which are 
chiefly to direct us in the rest of this article. 

1 Corinthians was written from Ephesus m the 
spring of the year 54, after Paul had been there 
nearly t^vo yeais and three months, besides mak- 
ing a journey to the East and very likely other 
journeys. 

Now, 1 Corinthians has a sulnect in common with 
Galatians, 2 Corinthians, and Romans — a practical 
subject which it appears unlikely that Paul would 
leave in suspense mr a number of years, viz. the 
collection that he instituted in Galatia, Macedonia, 
and Greece on behalf of the poor saints at J eru- 
salem. In Galatians he intimates that he is bound 
to do something of this kind. He does not in that 
Epistle suggest the practical steps that the Gala- 
tians are to take in that direction, but in 1 Corin- 
thians he tells us that he has made the suggestion 
in Galatia which he now makes at Corinth. In 

2 Corinthians there is much more on the subject, 
and Romans is written when he is just about to 
start for Jerusalem, carrying the money with him. 
Galatians appears to have been written before 
2 Corinthians. In both the Apostle deals with 
attacks made on him and with designs made on 
his church in his absence ; of these attacks there 
is little evidence in 1 Corinthians, and it seems 
reasonable to think that Galatians was written be- 
tween the two Corinthian Epistles ; the doctrine 
of all three is closely similar. In Romans that 
doctrine is set forth in a more developed and calmer 
statement. We go on to look at the history as 
set before us in these Epistles and in the relevant 
statements in Acts. 

The Corinthian Epistles.— Acts 18 shows 
us Paul at Corinth, with its predominantly Greek 
population, its tendency to talk, its love of poetry, 
its quick-witted application of principles even to 
extremes, its susceptibility to religious impressions. 
He lives with a Jewish family who follow the 
same trade as he does, and he goes, as he scarcely 
could do otherwise, to the synagogue to make a 
beginning.^ He has some success at first, but 
on the arrival of Silas and Timothy he comes to 
closer quarters with the Jews, and a breach soon 
takes place, Paul forsaking the synagogue as his 
place for preaching, and opening another locale 
close to it in the house of Titus Justus, a ‘ God- 
fearer.’ His preaching goes on for eighteen months, 
till a new proconsul arrives at Corinth, before 
whom the Jews accuse him of preaching an illicit 
religion. Gallio sees that no crime is charged 
against Paul, that the dispute is entirely one of 
the Jewish religion, and declines to interfere, con- 
sidering the matter, quite rightly, outside his 
jurisdiction. 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians was written four years 
after the foundation of the church and gives few details of its 
outward circumstances, being entirely occupied with questions 
vhich had newly arisen, A few facts of the early da>s of 
the foundation do, however, appear. Paul came to Corinth 
somewhat depressed, but with a definite idea in his mind 
of what he had to preach to such a community and of the 
standards that he had to put before them. Among the first 
things that he stated to them were the great facts about Christ 
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(1 Oo 15) * Ho ’r «*’'« r'‘'’r»rd'*''^ to S'"* rc, 

that He ’rti' ■ u < . ili ' 1 . d ji»' o » l < i • l< 

aceordinj? lo wie &cripiures. mis shows Pauia meuioa; ne 
took his stand on the books of the Old Covenant, and brought 
forward the texts which showed the death of Christ for our 
sms, and His resurrection, to have been foretold m these old 
writings The faith of Christ is not a thing of yesterday , it is 
the continuation and r*''’rt of the dealings of 

God with man '■ ‘n ' _ iii . i.**-.! * ■ ! were continued in 

the prophets. >■ fi.r--. >». n. < ( > ■*-om being merely a 

mystery-religion — one in which the suggestive acts done were 
everything— that it was from the first a religion of a book, 
based on the promises of God, to he found in its mam features 
in the prophets. This is the secret of what appears at first 
sight to be Paul’s immense self-confidence. It is the momentum 
of the OT religion that carries him forward ; it is the system of 
God’s promises, of the prophetic declarations that he adminis- 
ters, in a career that nothing can withstand. If the Apostle is 
asked what is his principal doctrine, his answer is ready ; he 
came to Corinth determined ‘ to know nothing hut Jesus Christ 
and him crucified ’ (2^) — to preach Jesus as the Messiah, as all 
the apostles did, but a Messiah crucified, who, hy a supreme act 
of love, gives Himself up for the salvation of men and now calls 
on them to take advantage of the surrender made for them 
This is the way of salvation that Paul placed before the 
Corinthians, knowing well that it had no philosophy to recom- 
mend it, and that Jews must regard it with prompt aversion. 
God, however, had chosen this way to save men, and it had 
virtue in it ; the divine purpose was accomplished in it m spite 
of every objection and of the absence of rhetoric on the part of 
the preacher. No show of wisdom or ornament of words was 
wanted when this weapon was employed. It was a power of 
God, a miracle, and the use of it was promptly followed by 
miraculous effects on the hearers , the Spirit at once came to 
them, with His gifts. 

Paul no doubt appeared to those who heard him at Corinth 
as one of tho '^ompany of those who at this time were bringing 
Eastern relig-vin- to' the Wes"- 'ri «{y only a 

H'- '"•‘•a t a being 

I * ' ! ■ . The Apostle’s preaching, however, 

was iinmediatelv successful. Once separated from the numbing 
influence of the synagogue, and placed on its own independent 
basis, the church quickly realized itself and became conscious 
of its powers. It numbered few persons of d’ot-nctm’' ' ^nt 
among the few names preserved of the first bi ’ . era ,.rc* •>»'- 
of people m good station. Aquila and Priscilla are especially 
to he mentioned; Crispus had been a head of the syna- 
gogue and was baptized by Paul’s own hands (l^^) along with 
his family (Ac 188), as also were Gaius, a premm^^'t Ohr’stian 
(Ro 1623), and Stephanas, whose house w. is i>‘o of 

Achaia (1 Co 1615). Erastus, the town chamberlain, maj be 
added (Ro 1623). Most of the membeis vere of the cLisb of 
shop-keepers and artisans, whose income varied from week to 
week Paul, it is true, sajs that more might be expected of 
them financial’v than of the brethren of Macedonia (2 Co S f.) 
Most were Greeks, but there -were also Jews among them, and 
Slav es too in their number. And, as the church was composed 
of very different elements, it developed what appear to us to be 
strange freaks of opinion and conduct. Of any settled constitu- 
tion there is little trace. Baptism is into the name of Christ ; 
any one apparently could administer it The Lord’s Supper, 
as the Corinthians at fiist took it, was equally formless It 
lesernbled the common meal of a Greek club, each member 
bringing to ii his ow'n provisions. It is held, indeed, bv C F. G 
Ileinricii that the Greek club provided the form on which the 
Greek churches were at fiist constituted, and it seems very 
natural that a Dody that was a re\olt from the ^vnagogue 
should avail itself of the easy and fle.\ible ariangements usual 
in the country. Office-bearers do not appear in the Corinthian 
Epistles The nearest approach to them is m the case of 
Stephanas and his household, whose services to the church are 
held up bv the .A.postle as entitling them to consideiation and 
influence ‘in it (1 Co 1615) The church is a pure demociacy 
with the Apostle, its father, founder, planter, above it and con- 
necting it in an informal way w'lih other churclses. "VN hen any 
serious question arises it is to him that they turn, there being 
no constituted authority short of him. Every matter is broug ht 
to him ; w'hen absent, he is still watching them and informed 
about them by manv a chance comer or messenger, writing to 
them and receiving letters from them (For the occasion that 
called forth the Second Epistle see § i 8 .) 

15. Third missionary journey.— Paul remained i 
at Corinth for some time after the attack on him 
before Gallio and then set sail for Syria, in the 
company of Aqnila and Priscilla ; we are not 
told on what errand this journey was undertaken. 
Ephesus, where he landed, was the capital of that 
Asia where he had formerly desired to preach 
(Ac 16®). This time the desire was gratified, but 
nothing is told us except that in the synagogue, 
where ne began his work, he was asked to return 
and said he would do so. Of the further journey 
to Syria also little is heard. J erusalem is not spoken 
of, though it may be inferred from the phrase ‘ he 
went up’ (Ac 18“), nor is any object for going 
1 Erkldrung der Korintherbruife^ Berlin, 1880-^7. 
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there ; and Codex D says at 19^ that he wished 
to go to J erusalem but was specially prevented by 
the Spirit from doing so. He landed at Caesarea 
and stayed, after a visit to Jerusalem (if there was 
one), some time at Antioch, from which city he set 
out, ^ probably in spring, on the return journey, 
passing through the Galatian country and Phrygia, 
which are mentioned in a different order from that 
in ch. 16, where the same journey was made before. 
He is also said (19^) to have traversed ‘the 
upper regions ’ before arriving at Ephesus again. 
The writer of Acts has not much information 
about this journey ; there is room for the surmise 
of those who hold the N. Galatian theory, that it 
may have included the second visit to the churches 
of Galatia (Gal 4^®). 

After Paul’s return to Ephesus from the East he 
went to the synagogue again and continued preach- 
ing there for three months (Ac 19®). The accus- 
tomed Jewish hostility was longer in breaking out 
here than in other places, but break forth it did ; 
‘the way’ — the new plan of cultivating the 
Gentiles without asking them to live as Jews — 
aroused here also bitter animosity, which was ex- 
pressed even to the heathen crowds in the street. 
JPaul therefore ‘separated the disciples,’ as he had 
done at Corinth, and gave daily lectures in the 
school of Tyrannus (Cod. D adds, ‘from the fifth 
to the tenth hour,’ i.e. after the hours of business). 
The anecdotes of Ephesus which follow in Acts 
need not detain ns; Paul claims (2 Co 12^^) that 
the signs of an apostle are not wanting in Ms 
ministry, and there is humour in the overthrow 
of the heathen exorcists who try to use the name 
of Christ as an instrument, and in the rum of 
Ephesian magic and the burning of the magical 
books that takes place in the great stronghold of 
magic in contact with the gospel (Ac 19^®'^^). 

When the soul-shaking experiences at Ephesus 
took place, to which reference is made in both the 
Corinthian Epistles, cannot he made out. Paul 
‘ fought with beasts at Ephesus ’ (1 Co 15®^). Were 
this to be taken literally, he could scarcely have 
been alive afterwards to speak of it. In 2 Co 
he speaks of a situation in which he despaired of 
life and was compelled to set his trust in God who 
raises the dead. Acts contains nothing to justify 
these phrases. In the story of the tumult about 
the silver images of Diana (19^®®*) Paul is dis* 
siiaded by his friends, the Asiarchs, from going to 
the theatre and facing the mob; and the end of 
1 Cor. is written in a calm atmosphere, and by one 
who is able to determine his movements a long 
way ahead. Timothy is to be sent back to him at 
Ephesus. And the perilous passage of which he 
speaks must have been behind him when he wrote 

1 Cor., which was witten at the same time as the 
dispatch of Timothy, but was not earned by him, 
for it gives instructions as to his receMiom 

16. New Judaizing opposition.— The dispatch 
of the first Epistle did not make an end of the 
troubles in the Corinthian church, hut the new 
troubles were different from the old. From 
Ephesus Paul paid a second visit to Corinth 
(2 Co 13^^- )» which did not end happily ; it was 
followed by another letter, desciibed in 2 Co 

2 and 7, and said to have been written with tears. 
Trouble sprang up for the Apostle at this period 
in another part of his missionary field. It was a 
trouble that was bound to come ; the false brethren, 
of whom Paul speaks in connexion with the Jeru- 
salem meeting, found their opportunity in the mixed 
churches ; of these there were now more, and the 
desire to make mischief in them had not ceas^. 
The Apostle now came to be confronted with 
adversaries who were not Jews but Christian 
believers ; but they Wieved in Christ as the 
Messiah of the Jews, who had been a Jew, and 
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they wished the Law to continue in honour. They 
desired the promises to be confined to Abraham’s 
children, and one was not in their eyes fully a 
child of Abraham without circumcision and observ- 
ance of the religious customs of the Jews; they 
would not eat iMth Gentiles; they required that 
the Gentile who became a Chiistian should become 
a Jew at tlie same time. On these terms the 
Christian mission would have been condemned, 
like the Jewish mission which preceded it, to per- 
petual sterility. They went great lengths in 
their controversy ; at Ephesus we read of their 
denouncing Paul to the Gentiles, as if it were 
better not to be a Christian at all than to be a 
Christian on his terms. 

In Ac 18 ^® we have the character repre- 
sented to us tliat Paul had in the eyes of the 
Jew^s, in Ac the character that he bore in the 
I ves of tiie Jeivish Christians a year or two later. 
Tiie persecution which he had to endure from the 
Jewish Christians ^vas as hard to bear as that of 
the Jews, and has left a distinct trace on his 
writings. Tliey could not beat him or stone him, 
but they had access to his churches and could 
poison the minds of his converts against him and 
could uige them to desert him. As a fact, they 
did belittle his authority, his work, his preaching 
— both the style and the substance of it — liis 
personal apjiearance his motives. They denied 
his apoatle^lup, which, it is true, rested on no 
formal nomination by other apostles ; they said 
that he set himself up as an apostle and had no 
right to do so. They did not directly controvert 
his teaching, not even his Christology, so much as 
lace in competition with it their *oivn simpler 
octrine, which had no Cioss in it and called for 
piactical obedience to an ancient system rather 
than a mere faith and receptiveness. 

This aversion to Paul must have been growing since the time 
of his ’ri^sion at .\ntioch, and it broke out in serious attempts 
in tv'o of hi-i churc'ies about the same time A number of 
indications combine to lead us to regard the Galatian and the 
second Corinthian Epistles as written almost at the same time. 
In both the collection is urged ; Gal lo u'‘ 2 rc« to 

Christian teachers, but goes on to urge to all 

one’s fellow-Chnstians And, if Gal 4^^ is to be taken in its 
natural sense, ‘ I preached to you the former time/ i e on the 
earlier of two occasions of his preaching to them, and not, as 
KirsiOpp Lake proposes,^ on only one former occasion, then the 
Epistle must come after the visit to Galatia of Ac 18H and 
belong to the residence at Ephesus In both Epistles we hear 
of ‘ another gospel ’ which is preached by intruders ; in both 
the two Covenants are contrasted with each other, one making 
for freed'^’U, ’ he other (e\ idently that favoured bv the intruders) 
tor ■ 5 er\ I'de Of the agents of this invasion the Corinthian 
Epi^D'-e give:? the clearer picture. The intruders at Corinth are 
men who pi ide themselves, as Paul himself does, on their pure 
Jewish lireau'e , vet they are good speakers to a Greek audience. 
Tnev hclo m t;> ercfore, it seem'? probable, like Paul himself, to 
ihe DiaspOia, and have laid themselves out, as he has, for a 
mib" on to ihe Gretks, There is no reason to think that they 
( line from Jeriisaitm or weie countenanced bv the apostles 
tnere. Tliei c is ple»ity of ev idence that the Jews of the Diaspora 
woic as narrow and bigoted as those of Palestine, and the 
Diaspora Christians could show on occasion the same character, 

17. The Epistle to the Galatians. — The begin- 
ning of ihe Epistle to the Galatians is austere. 
Paul’s apostleship is impugned and he WTites 
himself down in his opening words as apostle 
by special divine arrangement, *not of man nor 
through man hut by revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 
The writer then goes into a historical statement 
to show how independent he is of any human 
authority. It was not man that instructed him, 
but God that revealed His Son in him ; he kept 
away from Jex'usiilem for three years after his 
conversion; neither the apostles nor the churches 
of Jud.ea were much concerned wuth him at that 
tinie.^ His visit to Jerusalem after fouiteen years 

1 TAe EarliPi ETn<itlcs of St. p. 263 f. 

2 A. Loisv 'siiggescs (l/EpUre aux Galateh) that the three 
years in Arabia were spent in preaching to the Aiabs, and that 
the mission was not successful ; we know nothing about that 
period of his life 


(this must be dating from his conversion) made no 
important change in his methods or his position. 
He appeared there to plead for the freedom of the 
Gentile churches, and his plea was successful. No 
objection was made to Paul’s doctrine when he 
stated it, and no additional burden or observances 
were imposed upon him. Each side reco^ized 
the other as borne forward by God in its mission, 
and the right hand of fellowship was exchanged 
on the understanding that the work should go 
on as before, James, Peter, and John going to 
the Jews, Paul to the Gentiles, with the link 
between the two provinces of the Church, that 
the Gentiles should do something for the poor at 
Jerusalem, as the Diaspora had always sent gifts 
to the Temple. Paul’s independence of the older 
apostles was also signally shown on the occasion of 
Peter’s visit to Antioch, when he withdrew from 
the common meals where Jew and Gentile sat 
together, not because he thought them wrong, 
but in order to stand well with the people at Jeru- 
salem. The speech which Paul says he addressed 
to Peter before all the members at Antioch, 
broadening out into a moving statement of hw 
own personal ground of hope, is very difficult if 
we attempt connexion of each verse with that pre- 
ceding it ; in this Epistle in general the expiession 
is far from adequate to the rushing fullness of 
thought. 

The Apostle reminds the Galatians that their Christian life 
began with Christ crucified, whom Paul in his preaching held 
up clear before them ( 8 I). It was from that exhibition that the 
Spirit came to them, ana now they are on the point of turmny 
from the Spirit to the flesh, to trifling observances, to the 
keeping of a code of laws, to seeking their salvation in them ' 
The Law had no power to give life ; it was a constraint imposed 
on sinful mankind until the day should come when the promise 
should be given to those who believed In haptmn the 
Galatians have ‘put on Chiist/ who has made theui fite fiom 

: » u <1 r p ‘ u «i s 

'i* , ..u ; ' I ^ \ , i' p - 

session ot tne promise maae to tnem 

FVom a masterly appeal on the ground of the history ot 
religion fchf Auo-''lc it®'-''* to a mo*. ”'£rpcrs:rrl appeal on the 
ground of wli..: . 0 ii ii en ,.,rs c ’ e C« .. 1 - a’ ! they of him. 
How kind was their treatment of him at his first visit ! How 
they treated the illness which then overtook him (w^hat it W'as 
we know not), not with disgust, but with the most affectionate 
solicitude to find something that would help him ! They cannot 
feel for those who are now courbmg them as they did for him ; 
they are aiming at nothing but a personal triumph ; he wishes 
to wm them wholly for Christ, that the form of Chnst may he 
fully produced in them Seeing that Christ has freed us for 
freedom, what have the Galatians to do’ No summary of this 
passage is possible ; it is a passionate outburst taking up one 
feit.ir" a'ter another of the sitvat’on a'^d dca’’rcr w ‘■h ec ir 
i renvhtt’ r word-. Ii v as '^^artch tr. e i i-ar 0 ‘■oin-'o -.on oK gert 
ore 10 keep I’pe whole Law. Paul Inn.-cih n .ru*. iiad leir 
tr.r who’** e’ihl of the cMigar un. N'T v as .1 qj.Lc ir'ic that 
to be /.I r.'K'l 'v' i.rc L's.v vva- to fa” avii’ gra' i- The 

Ihiul'iif '.s.iaii d <J 'Oi IV for il.L hnpe rf I’g'* r- ■, n the 
spir’t and from faith, without any thought o7 contributing to it 
hj any performance of his own. Fieedom from the Law’ did 
not impl”, as opponents said, that a man nrght do anv thing he 
liked Tne Spirit must be the ruling ])ri"ciple in 'life; the 
individual has power to make it so, and then he wnll not feel 
the pressure oi the Law' With 6 ^ the AposLie begins to bring 
the letter to a close He contrasts the motives of their new 
leaders, should they prove so, with his ow n The new leaders will 
be able to point to'this person and to that and say, ‘ A Gentile, 
circumcised, and he owes it to me ' ’ Paul’s borst i- diffeient 
lie looks not to small personal tnuiaplis, but to the great vvoild- 
tnumph oi the Cross'in w'hich he too is taken up into his right 
position. Looking to it, he rorgets the gicat dcban- of circum- 
cision, and thinks only of the new creation that the Cross has 
brought This is his canon, his great rule, enunciated thrice in 
his Epistles— Qal 6 ® 6^^, and 1 Co 7^0. Those who think thus 
are to him the true Israel. The ‘marks of the Lord Jesus/ to 
which Paul appeals in conclusion to guard himself against 
further troubles, might be spoken of in analogy to the marks of 
a god borne by his votaries, or of a master by his slave ; but 
thejihrase is intelligible without this. 

18, Troubles at Corinth. — Of the Galatians we 
hear no more in the NT, and what was the effect 
of the letter to them we can only surmise. Paul’s 
thoughts at Ephesus were in another direction. He 
was proposing a journey to Macedonia and Greece, 
then to Jerusalem, and then to Home, and was in 
con’espondence with Corinth on this subject (Ac 
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19^^ 2 Co He thought now of the sea-ioute 

to Greece, then of the land ; the Coiinthians 
thought that he changed his mind too easily. He 
ultimately chose the northern route through Mace- 
donia ; but something had to be done before he 
could mesent himself. He had paid a visit to 
Corinth which had turned out very unpleasant for 
him ; he had been grossly insulted or injured by a 
member of the church there (2 Co 2®'^^). He could 
not go to Corinth till the church made some 
expression of regret for the treatment which he 
had suhered and had dealt with the offender. To 
secure this, Titus was sent with a letter which 
Paul says he wrote with tears. Can this refer to 

1 Corinthians ? It evidently was not composed in 
a tearful mood. Or can 2 Co 10-13 be meant ? It 
also is scarcely in such a key. It is the opinion of 
most scholars that the letter written with teais is 
lost. Titus was to present this letter and to return 
to Paul with the account of its reception, so that 
Paul might know with what confidence he could 
present himself at Corinth, and he was to hurry on 
the financial business as to the collection (2 Co 1^ 
•je-ie gsff.). 

To judge from 2 Cor., Paul set out for Greece 
weighed down by anxiety about Corinth. Acts 
gives a different impression, connecting the depar- 
ture from Ephesus with the trade disturbances 
engineered by Demetrius. Paul was face to face 
with death at Ephesus, but some time earlier, in 
fact before wilting 1 Cor. ; and in the Demetrius 
story Paul’s life is not in danger. The story in 

2 Cor. places us on firm ground when it tells us 
that his anxiety about Corinth was banished only 
when he met Titus and received his favourable 
report. The letter had been well received ; the 
Corinthians were loyal (2 Co 7®'^®). On this follows 
the great burst of praise and exultation for the 
triumphs of the go'jpel w’hich God bring'^ about 

• through him, and the alternation of mood fioin 
humiliation and depression to the highest tiiiimph 
and joy leturns again and again in the Epistle and 
may be legarded as its chaiacteristic movement. 

The principal question that criticism has to consider about 
2 Cor IS whr-iijei there arc t*A'0 Epistles in it, or three, or oriI\ 
one The tncoiy piedominaiit m Britain is that chs 
aic to be tircn as an Epistle by itself ^h’ch has lost its be^in- 
nin'„s and that chs 1-f are part of another Epistle, the end of 
vhich is wanting-. In Germain, the biuliplace of this theory 
it> tiU but eMiiict, while in Biitain some ot the arguments oy 
which it was at first supported are no longer relied on. The 
transition at IQi is certamly abrupt, but there arc in Paul other 
such transitions which are not held to warrant the rot rlnsion 
that we are passing to a different w'ork of rhe Apost’e (cf Pn 3i) 
The passage 614-71 is also taken by manv comraertators to be , 
a late addition to the Epistle, but here too the reasons lor ^ 
thatopmion are in course of fading awa> , the piece ceitainly 
interrupts the sense of the passage, but the Apostle is likely to 
have put it there himself ; a later hand would have been more 
careful. The Epistle can be fairly well undei stood as it stands, 
as Marcion read it, and as all the ancient authorities ha\e it; 
there is no MS evidence whatever to the contrary. Thus lead, 
the Epistle opens on a theme w’hich is pursued to the end, viz | 
an approaching visit of the Apostle to Coiinth The questions ] 
of his credentials and of the forthcoming collections having ! 
been dealt with, Paul makes an attack upon the intinding 1 
preachers who deal m another gospel than the true one, which | 
is his ; their claims are sec foriralh over against his own , he ! 
has been w'eak, but will now’, though it is a foolish tiling to do, j 
draw up the account on both .sides. In point of pure Jewish ' 
lineage he is on a level wnth them Yet thev give a better 
address in Greek than he which shows where they come 
from Their afflictions for the gospel are not to be compared 
with his, which he sets forth in full detail, ending with all the 
cares that he has to bear for his variou«i churches ; he feels with 
every weak brother in them all ; his heart is set on fire with 
every offence -with which they meet. His visions and revelations 
have been of a distinguished older, he has been earned to 
aradise and has heard unspeakable w’ord? * but along with this 
e has had very painful experiences which keep him from 
boasting of his spiritual distincnons— the thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet him, lest he should grow too great 
in his own eyes. That he was not an epileptic is clearlv show’n 
by A. Seeligmuller, War Pauhis EpilepfiKer Leipzig, 1910 
(see also Eamsay, The Teaching of Paxil^ p. S06ff ). This ex- 
perience was the orowning expression of the conviction which 
we find so often in his wntmgs, that strength always comes to 


him from a higher source out of his many humiliations and 
depressions— ‘ When I am weak, then am I strong.' The Epistle 
ends with words affectionate 

greeting, and thewt .• ji; , . , i (-r it may be 

ti-ii, ^ 1 he grace oi 

, ■ of the Holy 

Spirit, which are the sum of all his teaching. 

19. Epistie to the Philippians. — The Epistle to 

the Philippians, th ^ r - ’1-/ treated as belong- 
ing to the capti’ ' Rome, is thought 

to have its place and time fixed by D®, where the 
‘palace’ {irpaLT^pLov) is taken to be the barracks of 
the imperial praetorian guard at Rome, and by 
where ‘ Caesar’s household ’ is also taken to imply 
the neighbourhood of the imperial family. In 
Lightfoot’s commentaiy the arguments for these 
positions are fully stated. The great accumula- 
tion of inscriptions in recent times has seriously 
■weakened these arguments ; any building is called 
‘ praetorian ’ in which an official might dwell even 
for a short time, the term being applied even to 
private houses ; or the term might designate the 
persons connected with a court of justice, ‘a 
judicial authority with its assistants and subal- 
tt ras. ’ ‘ Caesar’s household, ’ again, was a term used 
of any collection of slaves of the emperor, and these 
were to be found anywhere in the empire. Neither 
term limits us at all to Rome. The Apo^itle often 
suffered imprisonment, as he tells us in 2 Co 11^. 
There are substantial reasons in the contents of the 
Epistle why we should think of some other captivity 
than that at Rome. To place it in the Roman 
captivity would bring it close to the Colossian 
Epistle, which deals in doctrine of quite a different 
stamp. It has been suggested that the captivity 
was at Ephesus, and the many journeys and mes- 
sages spoken of would agree with this. 

The Epistle to the Philippians is very O’-'ate crc’-’f'p. 
and doctrine is introduced only for p .rp( -('■ 0* iJiv-am . 
It 's c*’i‘d *0“ tv r. P’ 

3V 1 uMi N.ii b ..iL liv'dfc I lia t-oh.'. ■' t 

r, 1 r\d vv, » sjo ■ re ., »' 0 .: it : ■- ‘i tnib '‘f I'...- 1 ■ iia225ff) 

Tr( ‘.r*.! i'a«i o' i r c.'-u ii u”- .)C .. f " ■ his im* 

, pr ’I O’ ’o'-k’rg :»■ i 0 j'-'d the 

: new that it will at once unite him lo Chiisl, not, as in 1 Hi 4 or 
IC0I5, that the union with Christ wdl take p’ace onl} at the 
[ Paruusia He no doubt had a way of reconciling the two views 
m his own mind (cf *2 Co 5’-9) In the great Cnristological 
passage, Ph 25 u, his view of the history of Chr.st’s person 
api'icars more clearlv than anvwheie else, and He seeiii^ lo be 
contrasted with other great spiritual beings, one of who’-*! d d 
‘think equal.tv vitn God a tning to grasp at,’ and w.io bad 
grei’C names, which His great rame, JesiisT C'Jir *-i Loid given 
ll.m bv God aftei liis earthh Cxarecr. cast iiiio the shade ihoie 
are adveisaries, hoih vv’thoui the church, Jews, the tiiought of 
wnom leads the ApotOe to ie=iate his claiiLS (.d U), and vhihin 
(3IT-2’) The giateiul acknowledgment of the Philipp’ars’ 
present conchulos the Epistle he dots not need ir , he has 
learned to be without wants, vet is tha’ ktiil for it, as for former 
attcnl’on': at The'^sulonica and at Corinth (see also 5 22) 

There i& no direct infoimation as to the eflfect 
produced by 2 Coi. ; in tliat tlie Epistle is not 
singular. .Sets tells u^ (20-^ that the journey there 
spoken of through Macedonia was accompli''hed, 
and that Paul stayed three months in Gieece ; ])ut 
nothing i': said of his thoughts or of his coiie- 
spondente. It pa^-^es over the time when, if all 
indications do not deceive us, Paul ivrote his great 
Epistle to ihe Roman'^, without mentioning that 
Epi'=>tle or that church, and goes on to tell of his 
journey to the East. 

20. Epistle to the Romans. — There is almost 

complete historical that Romans was 

written, as we have \ . Mg the three months’ 
st^ in Greece mentioned in Ac 20^. The critical 
difficulties in the way are not very serious. They 
are the omission of iv 'Ptbfixi in some early MSS 
at H* ; the various conclusions which the piece 
appears to have after 14^® and at the end oi the 

I work ; and the alleged likelihood that ch. 16 was 
addressed to Ephesus rather than to Rome. To 
this may be added the disjointed arrangement of 
certain chapters which look like old essays on this 
i and that topic, loosely put together. 
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The omission of in ch. 1 was known to 

Origen, and suggests that the Epistle existed early 
in a form from which the geographical indications 
had been removed, making the Epistle a general 
one like Ephesians. As for the vaiious conclusions, 
there is a good deal of evidence that Marcion cut 
out the last two chapters, and this procedure may 
have led, in the tiansmission of the text, to the 
insertion of the conclusion after 14^. _ But 15 is 
certainly contmuous with 14, and contains nothing 
that Paul may not have written. 

Ch. 16, which Renan considers to have been 
addressed to Ephesus rather than to Rome, has 
been ably defended, from a study of the names 
that it contains, by Lightfoot and other Bible 
scholars as possibly addressed to Rome. The whole 
q^uestion of the integrity of the Epistle is thoroughly 
discussed in the introduction of W. Sanday and 
A. C, Headlam’s great commentary on Romani 
{ICG, Edinburgh, 1902). 

In Romans we find the Apostle writing to a church that he 
himself had not founded ; in and 15^ 32 he describes his 
position towards that church. He regards it as in his sphere 
of missionary labour, has thought of it much, and has often 
wished to visit it, though he has been often prevented. Now 
he sees a near prospect of carrying out his wish. He is on the 
point of travelling to Jerusalem, to carry there what has been 
collected for the poor saints The Romans are to pray that he 
may be delivered from the dangers which he clearly sees wll 
threaten him there ; and after that duty is discharged he will 
come with joy to profit by their sympathy, perhaps to do some- 
thmg for them- He is to go to Spam, and will see them on 
the way. This explains to some eirtent the difference between 
Romans and the Epistles that we already have had from him. 
These were all to churches that he knew, and were occupied 
with questions which arose in them, with advice, encourage- 
ment, often with pamful control er'.y. That control ersy is now- 
past, and he is not intimately acquainted with the domestic 
matters of the Roman church The discussions in this Epistle 
are therefore impersonal and general; he can di‘-cuss the 
great matters which interest all Christians alike , he is now at 
liberty to do so. His tone is serene and open , ive gain the 
impression that he has reached *a season of calm weather,’ that 
he feels his position assiiied and can forget asperities and set 
forth the truths of the gospel which he has attained through 
many a struggle, as if there were no doubt about them now. 
He wishes the Christians at Rome to understand clearly where 
he stands, and we have the same arguments as in Gal and Cor., 
varied wall new arguments and with new quotations fiom the 
Jewish books, and rising at times to great now er and eloquence 
We have the same historical proof that God’s new mode of 
saving men is by faith, not by works , the same definition of 
the place of the Law in God’s deahngs with man, only that in 
Romans we have the p^chological proof of ch. 7, that the Law 
does so act as to multiply transgressions, and does not act as a 
schoolmaster for Christ. The bnef statement in 1 Co 1522 , ‘ as 
in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all he made alive,* swells in 
Romans to a massive section, chs. 5 and 6 showing how much 
more to be expected it is that grace and forgiveness should 
increase than that sin and condemnation should ; and the action 
of the Spirit m the mner Christian life, touched on in all the 
earlier Epistles, is the mam theme of Ro 8 The blessedness of 
the Christian salvation is mo\ ingh set forth, both m ch 6 and 
in ch. 8, each of which forms the climax of a profound ascending 
argument ; and the triumph of the Christian over all the unseen 
pow-ers W'hich rule over this world and threaten to crush them 
sums up all that the earlier letters contain as to those shadowy 
foes of human welfare. 

With ch, 9 the Apostle enters on a theme comparatively new, 
how the unbelief of the Jews in the Christian gospel is to be 
accounted for and reconciled with the divine promises. Various 
solutions are propounded to this dark riddle, the obvious one 
that the believing Gentiles are now to be regarded as the seed 
of Abraham, -whom God has preferred to the Jews, and the 
harsh one that God is entitled to have mercy on w’hom He will, 
as the potter has power over the clay. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the unbelief of Israel is brought about by an act of God 
and has a definite intention— viz. that, while the Jews thus 
hold ba.ck, the fullness of the Gentiles may enter. When this 
has happened, then the salvation of Israel wll take place. The 
object of their being shut up into unbelief is that (^d may have 
mercy on all, and the whole discussion closes with a great 
doxology to God for His unsearchable wisdom. Chs. 12-14 are 
the practical working out of the principles stated in ch. 6, that 
the Christian is not to continue in sin, but to yield his members 
instruments of righteousness for sanctification. A fuller cata- 
logue of Christian duties is given than Paul has hitherto 
attempted ; the duty to the State is not forgotten, nor the 
proper limits to be placed on social enjoyment, while the rules 
for the use of indifferent things and as to the regard to be paid 
to the weak brother m one’s attitude towards them, are to the 
same effect as m 1 Co 8. The last chapters of Romans have 
already been spoken of. 

21 . Arrest and imprisonment. — The rest of the 


story of Paul, after the writing of Romans, is to 
be found in Ac 20®-28. The plot on the part of 
the Jews which made Paul alter the route of his 
journey eastward was probably to have him assas- 
sinated on a vessel carrying pilgrims for Jerusalem, 
or on another ship on which he was likely to travel. 
The route through Macedonia avoided that danger ; 
the party appear to have chartered a vessel for 
themselves for the coasting voyage to Patara or 
Myra. The narrative appears trustworthy for its 
facts, to the end of the book. The speeches are 
skilfully conceived for the various situations ; the 
views of the writer appear in the repeated assertion 
of the Apostle that his preaching the Resurrection 
was the cause of his persecution by the Jews (23® 
26’^), which does not agree with 21^^ The Gentiles 
who were his fellow-travellers no doubt wondered 
to see him defray the considerable expense of a 
sacrifice for the four men with a vow, which both 
showed him now to be in easy circumstances and 
proved him still a Jew in spite of all that he had 
said against the Law, and minded to do more rather 
than less than the Law required of the faithful 
child of Abraham. The charitable mission which 
brought him to J erusalem is mentioned only once 
in a late speech (24^'^) ; it did nothing to placate 
the Jews, as he had prayed that it might (Ro 15®^) ; 
they plotted again and again to kill him, and 
forced him to regard the Roman magistrates with 
whom he came in contact as his true defenders 
and the powerful guarantee of the growth of the 
infant religion. The account of the trials before 
Eelix and Festus is said by Mommsen to be, in 
spite of editorial touches, quite in accordance with 
Roman legal form, and he says that in this report 
alone is a case of appeal to the emperor placed 
before us in living reality. In the story of the 
voyage and shipwreck the Apostle appears as a 
skilled navigator and a man of sufficient courage 
to continue to hope for himself in a desperate pre- 
dicament, and to sustain the spirits of the whole 
ship’s company. When he reaches Italy, the 
brethren are ready to welcome him, though we 
hear nothing of the great Epistle of three years 
before ; and the fact of his imprisonment is stated. 
But, before the statement on this subject is con- 
cluded, Paul’s attitude towards the J ews, as it has 
been repeatedly declared in Acts, is finally made 
lain. Two interviews take place with the leading 
ews at Rome, the soldier to whom he was chained 
standing by Paul’s side ; and the negotiations are 
summed up by him in the words of Isaiah ), in 
Nvhich the hardening and the rejection of Israel are 
prophesied. The gospel is for the Gentiles ,• they 
will hear it. Acts concludes with the statement, 
which may be implicitly believed, that Paul re- 
mained two complete years in his own lodging or 
inn, and that all had free access to him. The 
editor sums up the subject of the preaching of this 
eriod in his own way (cf. P 19® 20^). What 
appened at the end of these two years we are not 
told. The persecution of Nero was in A.D. 64, and 
Paul may have fallen a victim to it. Those who 
ascribe to Paul some of the later and shorter 
Epistles know what he was doing in this period, 
and see him at a later time escaped from Rome and 
carrying on a renewed missionary activity. It 
seems certain at least that the author of Acts 
knew no sequel to the statement with which he 
closes his book. 

22 . Genuineness of remaining Epistles. — ^In the 
silence of Acts as to the subsequent fortunes of 
Paul we are left to gather what we can from the 
remaining Epistles which bear his name, viz. 
Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, 
1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus. But, before they can 
be used as evidence, the preliminary question of 
their genuineness has to be settled. It is outside 
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the scope of this article to discuss in detail the 
critical questions involved ; but it may he said in 
general that a place can he found in the known 
life of the Apostle for the first four. They are all 
Epistles of the Captivity, and, while it is possible 
to assign them to the Caesarean imprisonment, 
during which Paul cannot be supposed to have 
been altogether idle with his pen, they may with 
greater probability be referred to the two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome (Ac Of these, 

Philippians and Philemon are all but universally 
accepted ; Colossians by a considerable number ; 
Ephesians by fe’wer. The Pastoral Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus are in a different category; 
they fall outside the period covered by Acts ; they 
presuppose Paul’s release from the Roman imprison- 
ment, and, at least in their present form, are to 
be regarded as having least claim to be the work 
of the Apostle.^ 

23 . Epistles of the Captivity. — The situation 
implied in these Epistles is consistent with that 
described in Ac 28®^* . Paul is a prisoner, but not 
entirely cut off from intercourse with the outside 
world. His friends have liberty of access to him ; 
they can visit him ; they bring reports and carry 
letters. Names already known to us from Acts 
recur in the salutations (Aristarchus, who is a 
Tellow-prisoner,’ Luke, Mark, Timothy, Tychicus); 
others are new (Jesus Justus, Demas, Onesimus). 
Paul in prison has still the care of the churches ; 
his authority is recognized even in places that he 
has not visited. 

(a) The Efxstle to the Philippians is included in 
the former part of this article (§ 19 ), where the 
reasons are given for placing it in the earlier im- 
prisonment at Caesarea. The reasons, however, are 
not conclusive. Granting that doctrinally Philip- 
pians stands nearer to Romans than to Colossians, ! 
it does not follow that the three Epistles stand to 
^ach other in the same relative position as regards 
date of composition. The circumstances of Colosse 
were peculiar ; the heresy which made its appear- 
ance there did not touch Philippi ; the two churches 
were far apart, and the absence of doctrinal simi- 
larity need occasion no difficulty. The references 
in Ph 1 ^® 4®® are most naturally understood of 
Rome. Philippians is wTitten in a tranquil spirit. 
Tlie Apostle is already reconciled to the irksome 
interruption of his missionary activity and recog- 
nizes that there are compensations (1^®"^®). He 
has not given up hope of being released, but he is 
prepared for death ( 1 ^*®®). 

(5) Epistles to Philemon and Colossians, — The 
Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians are 
very closely connected. The situation is the same ; 
the greetings are from the same persons ; and the 
two Epistles are linked together by the statement 
in Col 4® that Onesimus, who is the subject of the 
letter to Philemon, is being sent to Colosse in the 
company of Tychicus, who is the bearer of the 
Colossian Epistle. 

Philemon is a charming little private letter to a 
Christian at Colosse, pleading with him to receive 
kindly his slave Onesimus, who, after running 
away from his master, had in some way come under 
Paul’s influence at Rome and had embraced the 
Christian faith. The Epistle contains no specific 
statement of doctrine; its value lies in the side- 
light which it casts on the Apostle’s personality 
and the bearing of Christianity on the social con- 
ditions of the time. Slavery is not condemned; 
Onesimus is sent back to his master ; but the new 
spirit of Christian brotherhood (v.^®) has already 

1 The Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, dis- 
puted from early times, is now for the most part abandoned, 
it has been ascribed in turn to each of the great figures associ- 
ated in Acts with Paul or Timothy (He 1323)^ to Luke, Barnabas, 
Silas, Apollos, and Priscilla ; but the truth of the question still 
remains where Origen left it, as being known to Grod alone. 


gone far to change the relationship of master and 
slave, and to prepare the way at least for a social 
order in which slavery will be impossible (v.^^). 
As in Philippians, Paul expresses a hope tliat he 
will be released (v.®^). 

The Epistle to the Colossians, like that to the 
Romans, is addressed to a church that was not 
founded by Paul, though individuals in it may 
have owed their conversion to him. He knows 
the Colossian church only by report ( 1 ^), hut he is 
greatly interested in it ; he has friends \vith him 
in his activity belonging to that part of Asia, of 
whom Epaphras is one (4^^) ; and he has friends 
there to whom he can send greetings. He also 
knows of the church at Laodicea, and has written 
a letter to it which he wdshes the Colossians to 
read in exchange for the one he is sending to them ^ 
The occasion of his writing to the church at Colosse 
is the appearance there of a new form of teach- 
ing whicn Paul recognizes to he subversive of the 
sovereignty of Christ and His sufficiency as 
Saviour. It is not defined, but seems to have been 
of a semi-Gnostic character, having its roots in the 
popular religions of Phrygia, but exhibiting Jewdsh 
elements also ( 2 ^^* At an earlier period Paul 
appears to have had a presentiment or the danger 
to which the churches in Asia were exposed from 
this quarter (Ac 20^^'®®), and recent report has con- 
firmed his fears. The worst feature of the new 
doctrine is the worship of the o-rotxeia rov Kixrpov, 
best understood as cosmic angels, occupying the 
position of intermediaries between the supieme 
deity and humanity, and presented in a mystery. 
Paul’s way of dealing with this heresy is to exalt 
Christ to the utmost, above all * thrones, dominions, 
j mincipalities and powers ’ (Col 1 ^®** 2 ^®* as the 
Head of creation, containing in Himself the whole 
fullness of God and all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and as having by His Cross 
brought a sufficient and univers^ reconciliation of 
all things in heaven and in earth. To the mystery 
into wMch the false teachers would initiate the 
Colossian Christians by their philosophy and 
ascetic practices Paul opposes the true mystery of 
Christ (1^®^*)> iiito union with whom they have 
been brought, in whom they are already complete, 
and by whom th^ are delivered from moral evil. 
Throughout the Epistle characteristically Pauline 
doctrine is repeated... Christ has made peace 
through the blood of His Cross (1^ 2 ^*) ; Christians 
ai’e buried with Him in baptism, and also rise with 
Him, and will appear with Him in glory {2^** 3^* ; 

the true circumcision is that not made with hands 
( 2 ^^) ; and there is neither Greek nor Jew in Him 
( 3 ^). 

(c) Epistle to the Ephesians , — ^When the genu- 
ineness of Colossians is accepted, it becomes 
difficult not to accept that of the kindred Epistle 
to the Ephesians. The two are connected by the 
identity of much of the matter. The order of 
presentation is not the same, but most of the 
phrases used in Colossians are to he found also in 
the other Epistle, and the phenomena of likeness 
and difference can he accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that the two Epistles were written about the 
same time, when the Apostle’s mind was full of 
the same ideas. Ephesians does not, however, 
reflect so clear a situation as Colossians ; there is 
less to lay hold of ; and the name of T;^hicus is 
the only one mentioned alongside that of Paul, It 
is certainly a difficulty that, in writing to a church 
with whicii Paul had so long and so familiar inter- 
course, there should be an entire absence of remi- 
niscence and personal greetings, and that the whole 
Epistle should be written in a manner so impersonal 
and detached. The expressions, ‘ I heard of your 

1 The Laodicean letter has not been preserved ; the so-called 
* ad Laodioenses ' is a later forgery. 
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faitli ’ (1^®), ‘ if ye have heard of the dispensation 
given unto me ^ (3^), sound strange on the lips of 
one who has spent such a long time at Ephesus. 
This difficulty is lessened if the supposition is 
accepted that Ephesians is a general Epistle in- 
tended to he circulated among a number of churches 
of which Ephesus was one — a supposition supported 
by the omission of the words iv ’B0^<r<p by the best 
textual authorities. Was the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans (Col 4^®) another copy of the same 
letter ? The theory of a circular letter does not ! 
remove all the objections based on the style ; and 
the references to ‘ the holy apostles and prophets’ 
(3® ; cf. 2'*^®) look like the ‘ water-marks of a later 
age’ (J. Moffatt, Introd. to Lit. ofNTy p. 386). Eph- 
esians, unlike Colossians, does not directly combat 
false teaching ; but stress is laid on the exaltation 
of Christ and His superiority to all other spiritual 
beings. The great theme is the union in Christ of 
Jew and Gentile (1®^- 3^12)^ 

24. The Pastoral Epistles. — While it is possible 
to hnd a place for the Epistles of the Captivity 
within the two years of the Roman imprisonment 
(Ac 28®®), it is otherwise in the case of the Pastoral 
Epistles. They form a closely connected group, 
marked off from all the rest by differences of 
language, aiml and historical situation. It is im- 
possible to believe that they were composed during 
the time that Paul was suiting the other Epistles ; 
they must at leavSt he later than all the rest, and, 
if genuine, they presuppose Paul’s release and 
subsequent missionary activity. 1 Tim. implies 
that Paul has been at Ephesus, where he has left 
Timothy, himself proceeding to Macedonia (P), 
and he has hopes of returning to Ephesus (3^* 4^*). 
According to 2 Tim., Paul has been at Troas, 
Corinth, and Miletus (4^- ^). At present he is a 
prisoner (I®* 1®), and apparently at Rome He 

has made a ‘ first defence ’ (4i®). He has none of 
his friends beside him save Luke (4^^), though 
others are associated with him in sending greetings 
<4®^). Some have forsaken him (1^® 4^^), others 
have been sent by him on various missions (4“^®* ^2). 
Timothy is urged to come to him before winter 
and to bring Mark Epistle to 

Titus implies that Paul has been in Crete and has 
left Titus there to regulate church affairs. The 
letter is carried apparently by Zenas and Apollos, 
who are travelling to Crete and beyond (3^®) ; and 
Paul asks Titus to meet him at IsTicopolis, where 
he intends to pass the winter, as soon as he can 
send either Artemas or Tychicus to relieve him 
Attempts have been made to fit these historical 
notices into the knovm life of Paul, but unsuccess- 
fully, and this quite apart from the difficulties 
connected with the marked divergencies of lan- 
guage and doctrine exhibited by the Pastorals as 
compared with the earlier Epistles. Accordingly, 
the defenders of the Pauline authorship are obliged | 
to postulate for the Apostle a period of freedom ^ 
after the Roman imprisonment, during which he i 
visited Ephesus, Macedonia, Epirus, and Crete, I 
followed by a second imprisonment and martyrdom. I 
The evidence for this, apart from that of the I 
Pastorals such as it is, is very scanty, Clement of | 
Rome, in a highly rhetorical passage, after saying ' 
that Paul suffered bonds seven times, says that, 

‘ having taught the whole world righteousness, 
and having gone to the limit of the West 

r^s ^iJcrews), and having borne witness before 
rulers {juapTVpi^ffas irrl rdv “^yavpipi^v), thus was he 
released from the world and went to the holy 
place.’ ^ The ‘ limit of the West ’ may mean either 
Rome or Spain, accoiding to the standpoint of the 
speaker ; but the way in which the arrival in the 
West and the jxaprvplo. are connected with his 
release from the woild suggests one locality for all i 
1 Bp. ad Cor. 5, i 


three events, viz. Rome. The Muratorian Canon 
speaks of Paul ^ setting out from tlie city to Spain ’ ; 
but there is nowhere else any mention of such a 
journey, or any evidence that the hope expressed 
in Ro 15^^ was ever fulfilled. To the statements of 
the romancing Acts of Peter and Paul no import- 
ance can be attached. 

25. The martyrdom of Paul, — It has been urged 
that the abrupt ending of the hook of Acts implies 
that Paul was released at the end of the t’wo years. 
But, if that was the ease, it is strange that the 
writer did not, even in a few sentences, add what 
would have been a fine climax for his book and 
a strong apology for Christianity in the Roman 
empire, viz. Paul’s triumph over his adversaries 
in Rome. If Luke knew of Paul’s further activity, 
his silence remains a mystery. There is no reason 
to believe that he meant to write a third book for 
Theophilus. 

The close of Paul’s life, therefore, like its begin- 
ning, is enveloped in obscurity. That he suffered 
martyrdom at Rome there can be no doubt. 
That it was by beheading, and that the place of 
execution was three miles outside the city on the 
Ostian Way, is the consistent tradition of the 
Roman Church. The date will lie between A.D. 64 
and 67, most probably nearer the former than the 
latter limit. 
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William Edie. 

PAULICIANS. — The PauHcians, of whom 
Gibbon says that they shook the East and enlight- 
ened the West,^ were an anti-Catholic sect which 
originated in the 7th cent, (possibly earlier), 
experienced many alternations of imperial favour 
and ruthless peisecution, remained influential till 
the 12th cent., and is not without descendants in 
Eastern Europe to-day. Making its appearance 
first on the eastern borders of the empire, and 
having its natural home in Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
andN. Syria, itspiead, partly through ^iiopaganda 
and partly through the transplantation of its 
votaiies, westwards through Asia Minor, then into 
Eastern Europe to establish new centres in the 
Ealkan Peninsula. The speciftc opinions which 
have been ascribed to it include a dualistic con- 
ception of the government, if not of the origin, of 
the world, an Adoptianist doctiine of the Person 
of Christ, a vehornent and stubborn rejection of 
Mariolatry and the worship of saints and images, 
a similar rejection of sacramental symbolism, and 
a special emphasis on adnlt baptism as the only 
valid form. The basis of these opinions is found 
in a concentration on Scripture as the sole and 
sufficient autliority to the exclusion of tradition 
and the 'teaching of the Church.’ In view of 
these commonly accepted characteristics of Pan- 
licianisin, both its histoiy and its tenets have 
naturally been subjects of heated controversy. The 
Paulicians have been celebrated uncritically as 
early Protestants against ‘ Catholic’ abuses, or they 
have been condemned unheard as deadly heretics. 
A just and critical estimate will be arrived at only 
when all such presuppositions have been laid aside, 
and when to the Greek sources, on which alone 
until lately historians have lelied, have been 
added the Armenian, and, fuither, when the 
literaiy relations between the Greek sources have 
been thoroughly sifted and established. 

I. Sources. — It cannot be said that this task 
has yet been accomplished, but it is plain that 
considerable caution must be used in handling 
those sources from, which most information as to 
the ^rly history of the sect has hitherto been 
drawn. These are Photius, in his four books 
Against the Manichceans, and what purports to 
be his contemporary, Petrus Siculus, History of 
1 See Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. liv. 


the Manichceans. As to the first, C. Knimbacher ^ 
notes that his work presents a problem not yet 
fully solved. The second book of this work, in 
winch Maniclisean and Paulician doctrines are 
controverted, does not correspond to what the close 
of the first book would lead us to expect, and the 
two parts of the first book itself have no construc- 
tive relation to one another (1-9, 10-27), while 
they contain much repetition and not a little 
mutual divergence. As to Petrus Siculus, who re- 

S reduces the contents of Photius almost verbatim, 
Ikrttschian has shown that he is dependent upon 
Plmtius, and also that the personal narrative of a 
sojourn m Tephrike, which provides a setting for 
the argument, presents a tissue of improbabilities. 

' Petrus Siculus’ is, in fact, a tract against Pau- 
licians, written at a time when they were alieady 
active in Bnlgaiia, thrown into the form of a 
pseudo'histoiieal writing — a fact which is not 
obscurely suggested in the opening words. ^ But 
Photius is not itself original, for it is pretty clear 
that the document bearing the name of Petrus 
Hegumenus, which was edited by Gieseler in 1849, 
is not, as Gieseler supposed, a copy from Photius 
or Siculus, but, as Mkrttschian has shown (p. 9f.), 
the source fioin which both Photius and Siculus 
and also Georgius Monachus have drawn their 
information. The situation was further com- 
plicated, or possibly simplified, through the publica- 
tion in 1896 of a document which is incoiporated 
in the MS of Georgius Monachus in the Libiary of 
the Efecorial, and probably represents the earliest 
source of the material common to all the foregoing ; 
it adds to the common material one important 
paragraph, and also a fully detailed method of 
oor.^ut'ug the Paulicians which throws fuither 
l’g"{ nnon their views. This document {Codex 
EcoriaUnsis), with the valuable commentary of its 
editor, J. Friedrich, must in future take the first 
place among the Greek authorities. 

The Armenian sources, wfith one possible excep- 
tion, pioceed, as do the Greek, from ho-stile writers 
who are more anxious to overwhelm their Paulician 
opponents than to give an account either of their 
opinions or of tlieir history. The possible excep- 
tion is The Key of Truth, which i\as disco veied by 
F. C. Conybeare, translated from the Armenian, 
and edited by him m 1898, with an exhaustive 
introduction and valuable appendices.® 

The Key of Truth, now presort ed in the archives of the Holy 
Synod au Etchm’adzin, was found in 1897 m the possession of 
a group of ‘Paulician' or ‘new Mamchaean’ families in the 
Russian Caucasus. It bears a subscnption to the effect that it 
■vvas ‘ .-kritten* in 1782, meaning, according to Conv beare, that 
it wa'^ copied then, the work itself being of inacli oldei date, 
belonging indeed (apart from the caiechibiiiiit the ei'.d, v.hic.'. is 
later)' to the 10th c?nt , and probabij incoinoraiirg material 
tnat IS considerably oldei stdl It isanianaaloi ‘Thoiidrakian’ 
or Paahviian teaching ard practice, rru‘ I’ated unforcurareh by 
the r^.Ir' 0 ^al of ainu.&t a quarter of its lea’.-.'. t au-c-'g 
the most nnpo’-tant, as the^ must ha^e con'?. M-d y - pai ■■ Man 
criticism of Catholic doctrine and practice, ‘vid ;ircoajl. j.is. an 
exposition of Paul cian Cnri'sLology Conjoeire, .’i V t ■ ‘lo- 
duotiori, exhibits ‘ the detailed agi eement of The Kty of Tiidh 
on the one nand witn the Aimeuian writers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and on the other hind aith the Gieck 
iiotii-es of an earlier date,’ and he concludes i-hat this is ‘proof 
enough that in it we have recovered an early and authoritative 
exposition of Paul’cian tenets ’(p. xliv) It is no valid objec- 
tion to this position (th.ough one of Oonybeare’s critics has 
calkd r ‘ i! p '‘k.‘ r. t en’ . i l.d: ci .‘"c) th.at thf vnitrr shovs 
; ‘('"'•i 'Ll' ’-.I Cl “''Cl' L^'l u I ii ) 'lI' . 01 ■ i-t lir- 

tr * ■ - a*' u '01 h. - !■ pu-t ni 1 ''i '■•f v , . i l "a ' ino I t .\i 
a-.d V-'. ■ ■ V 1 r s p.i* " rrom 5’ i Gut Ic .lU ■-•'rt' 

1 (f(\'ch. d(' h'v.iit Jituatur, Munich, la'L', p. 75; 

see also JiViedrich, SMA, 1896, p. 861., and MKrttseman, Die 
Paulicianer, p 8 ^ ^ ... 

2 Xlerpov 2txeXtwTov toropia . . . 7rpotr(o7rQirot7}9eiO'a. cos 
Trpbs rhy ’Ap;^t67rtiTK07ro»' BovXyaptas, 

3 Important reviews in The Guardian, 12th Oct 1898, p, 
1591 f (replies and rejoinders, ib., 19th Oct , 26Lh Oct., 16th Nov., 
pp. 1637, 1676, 1793) , The Critical Review, viiL [1S9SJ 383 (by 
5 . V Bartleb) ; ThL2! xxv. [1900] 304 (by E. Preuschen) , Theol. 
Jahresberwht, xviii. [1899] 232. 

4 The Guardian, 12th Occ. 1898, p. 1692. 
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tiesl that precisely this sole dependence on the NT was 
recognized as a characteristic of the Paulicians. ^ Oonybeare 
conjectures that the author may have been Smbat (i e. Sindbad) 
Bagratuni, the founder of one of the Armenian dynasties and 
one of the creative forces of the Paulician Church. 

2 . Doctrine. — The Greek authorities from Cod, 
Scot, downwards are practically tmaninous in 
classifying the Paulicians as ‘ Manichseans,’ and the 
description has generally been accepted by his- 
toiians. It is, however, very doubtful whether 
the classification is not at least misleading. Con- 
troversialists of the 7fch and following centuries 
were only too ready to use the term ‘ Mauichsean * 
quite uncritically as an opprobrious description of 
almost any sect which deviated from orthodoxy. 
Photius, e,g,, charges the Western Church with 
ractical surrender to Manichseism because of its 
octrine of the double procession of the Spirit, and 
the Bulgarian bishop Clement on the same ground 
charges the Westerns roundly with the same heresy. ^ 
There is no doubt that the term was loosely applied 
to cover various ^adations of dualistic theory 
ranging from a dualism which is absolute and non- 
Chnstian to that which is found within the NT 
itself. And the Paulicians themselves neither 
claimed nor admitted any connexion with Mani 
and his teaching. On the contrary, it is plainly 
stated in the Greek sources that they anathe- 
matized Manes, and also ‘ Paul and John,’ sons of 
a Maniehsean woman, in whom the Greeks see the 
founders of the sect. This is confirmed by Gregory 
Magistros, the chief Armenian authority {in The 
Key of Truths pp. 142, 147). The latest investi- 
gators (Mkrttschian, Friedrich, Conyheare) are 
aisposed to set aside the elaborations of the charge 
of Manichseism as the natural development of a 
mistaken classification, and connect the Paulicians 
with either the Marcionites (Mkrttschian) or the 
Adoptianists (Conyheare), or with no well-marked 
earlier form of heretical teaching (Friedrich). 

The presence and importance of an Adoptianist 
element in the Paulician system have been forcibly 
maintained by Conybeaie on the evidence of The 
Key. But it does not depend on that alone. In 
that part of Cod. Scor. which has not been excerpted 
by the subsequent chroniclers (ed. Friedrich, xix.~ 
xxii.) the Paulician view of the Incarnation is 
clearly indicated. According to Scor. xix., God 
out of love to men commanded an angel to go 
down to earth and be bora of a woman, and on this 
angel He bestowed the title of Son. The same 
assertion is repeated and expanded in the instruc- 
tions for controverting the heresy which follow.® 
With this accords the teaching of The Key^ where 
the Baptism is definitely marked as the beginning 
of the Sonship : 

‘Ic wastiien be became chief of beings heavenly and earthly, 
then he became the light of the world, , , , then he was filled 
with the Godhead * (p. 75). 

Everything of importance that is authoritatively 
rejported hy the Paulicians grows naturally out of 
this Christology, the rejection of the worship of 
the Yirgin with the denial that she was OeordKos 
{Scor. vii. 15), the keeping of a feast of the 
Baptism, followed by a forty days’ fast, the insist- 
ence on adult baptism as the only valid form of the 
rite (‘church and church ordinances they utterly 
reject—its baptism,’ etc, [Aristaces, ap. Conyheare, 
p. 140]), and the equating of the ‘ elect’ with Christ 
according to the formula of the Spanish Adoptian- 
ists, ‘ Et ille Christus et nos Chnati.’ They were 
further said to ‘blaspheme both the Eucharist 
and the Cross,’ but it would appear that they gave 
a spiritual interpretation to both, finding the 

^ Cod.^ Scor, ii, : S*iv irepav gC^Kov -njv oiovovi' 

ayar^vu>(rK€Lv tfi ro evavyeAiov koX rhy avoerToXov. 

2 Photius, de S. Spir. Mystagogia (PG cii. 315 ) ; Clement, ed. 
P. Miklosich, p. 13, ap. Friedrich, p. 92. 

^pod, Scor,^ ed. Fnedrich, p 76 1 pro. cttI tov ’O/wajStov 
Ka^opoc . . . yeyi(rBa.L xapvn ruv rroptoy koX rov 

TfXecrac rgv ivroXgyrov Xpurrhy vlhv rov 0€ov, 


Eucharist in the words of Christ and the Cross in 
Christ Himself {Scor. viii. 1). This is consistent 
with the general principle that the function of 
Christ was to save men by instructing them, while 
the charge on which the Greek authoiities dwell 
with horror, that the leadeis of the Paulicians 
oflered themselves for adoration as Christs, prob-' 
ably arose from a misunderstood exaggeration of 
the sanctity of the irveufiarLKol as members of the 
Body of Christ. They rejected the Catholic priest- 
hood and hierarchy, and with special emphasis 
image-worship and the monastic life. Their own 
clergy were known as ffwiKd7)ixoL (cf. Ac lG^®), and 
there was no distinction in dress or in habits 
between them and the rest of the sect {Scor. 
xiv.). 

In all these matters they made their appeal 
exclusively to Scripture, which they were in the 
habit of describing as rb ei/ayy^Xiov Kal 6 dTrScrroXos. 
Interpreting this to refer to the Gospel of Luke 
and the Epistles of Paul alone, Mkrttschian (taking 
up a suggestion made by Gibbon and by Neander) 
finds in it a proof that the Patdicians derived from 
the Marcionites. But Friedrich has shown (pp. 
93-98) that there is no good ground for so limiting 
the Paulician canon (though they probably rejected 
the Epistles of Peter ^ and the Acts of the Apostles), 
and that Paulicianism has nothing in common 
with Marcionism beyond a general emphasis on 
dualism. With all these material divergences 
from orthodox faith and practice, the Paulicians 
claimed to he the true Catholic Church, ‘holy, 
universal and apostolic,’ emphasizing therein the 
internal quality against institutional continuity.® 

3. History. — The eailiCht extant reference to the 
Paulicians by name occurs in a.d. 719, when John 
of Otznn, catholicos of Armenia, warns the ortho- 
dox against mixing with the sect ‘ of obscene men 
who are called Paulicians’ (Conyheare, p. 152; 
Mkrttschian, p. 62). The name itself is commonly 
understood to point to some connexion, real 01 
alleged, between the sect and^ some Paul, who was 
influential either in its founding or in its reforma- 
tion. And this eponymous Paul has been variously 
identified with the apostle Paul (so pseudo- 
Photius, FG cii. 109), with an unknown Paul, 
belonging to Samosata, brother of John, who, 
according to the first paragraph of Cod. Scor., 
learnt the Manichaean heresy from his mother 
CalUnike, and propagated it in Armenia, and 
finally with Paul of Samosata himself, as was 
asserted by Gregory Magistros : 

* Her© then you see the Paulicians, who got their poison from 
Paul of Samosata.' 

The last is the filiation which has commended 
itself to Conyheare {Key, p. cv). But the report 
of the Paulician view itself given in Cod. Scor. ii. 
is probably to he preferred to the theory advanced 
in section i., viz. that the founder of the sect was 
Constantine Silvanus.® The form of the word 
‘Paulician,’ as Mkrttschian has pointed out 
(p. 63), indicates a name not claimed by the sect 
but imposed upon them by their opponents, the 
suflSx 4c or 4k in Armenian having the force of a 
depreciatory diminutive. It is probable that, in 
the absence of any specific name, this was bestowed 
upon them either because of an assumed connexion 
between their teaching and that of Paul of Samo- 
sata or because, as Cod. Scor, infers, the name of 
the apostle was constantly on their lips.^ The 
same authority states definitely that they repudi- 

1 On the question of the Paulician attitude to Peter there is 
discrepancy between Cod. Scor. (ed. Friedrich, p. 78 : o crol tw 
p.iafM aTrorp^Traio; IleTpoff) and The Key (pp. 92, 93 ; cf. cxxx) 

2 The Key, pp. 73, 80, 87, etc, ; Greg. Mag , ap Con>beare, 
p. 147 ; cf, Nerses (c. 1160) (ib, p. 155) : ‘ dicentes, Ecclesia non 
est ilia, quae ab hominibus aedincata est, sed nos tantum.’ 

^Cod.Scor.ii TovToyoZv exovrcv apxgyovrioy SiSacrKoXoty avruiV, 
ovx^ vby IlavAoi'. o'DTOy’ydp avrots rra^eSuKt rd^ aipeVeic avrov. 

* Ib. XX. : b dyrocrroXos HavXos by i-rt oroparoj ^ep?t9. 
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ated Paul, the son of Callinike, together with John 
his hrother and Manes (hi.). 

This Constantine, for whom a probable date is 
c. 640 (though Friedrich, j). Ill, puts it two cen- 
turies earlier), left no writings of his own, but 
sought to concentrate attention on ‘ the gospel and 
the apostle,’ maintaining that men ought not to 
read any other book whatever besides these {Cod, 
Scot. h. ). His propaganda met with success among 
‘the Armenians’ {%b, i.), where the township of 
Phanarea-Episparis became the headquarters of 
the sect. The Greek authoiities record the names 
of six leaders who succeeded him, each of whom 
adopted the name of one of St. Paul’s companions, 
and also the names of the centres where they es- 
tablished churches (Cibossa, Mananalis, Aigseum, 
Mopsuestia, and Cynochoritse), to each of which,! 
they gave the name of a Pauline field of labour. 
The outline which is given by the Escorial docu- 
ment may be supplemented from such later wiiteis 
as pseudo-Photius and Petrus Siculus. According 
to these, Constantine Silvanus, after twenty-seven 
years of leadership, was stoned to death by order 
of an envoy sent by the emperor Constantine 
Pogonatus (668-685). The like fate, however, 
befell the persecutor, who, having been conveited, 
succeeded his victim in the leadership of the sect. 
The sons of Paul, who followed, strove for the 
succession, and one of them, Gegnesius, summoned 
to Constantinople, was able to give an account 
of his views that satisfied the patiiaich. Under 
Baanes the sect sufiered through a lowering of the 
moral standard, but it was restored under Sergius 
Tychicus, whose labours, extending over thirty 
years, qualified him to be regarded as the reformer 
or even second founder of the Paulicians. Quota- 
tions from his Epistles are found in Petrus Siculus. 

‘I have run from East to West, and from North to South, 
preaching the Gospel of Christ until my knees were weary’ 
36). 

The charge specially levelled against Sergius is 
that of inordinate exaltation of himself, as ‘the 
porter, and the good shepherd and the leader of 
the body of Chnst, and the light of the house of 
God,’ to the point of identifying himself with the 
Holy Spirit and offeiing himself to be worshipjped. 
But even his opponents admitted the purity of his 
character and the sincerity of his beneficence {ih. 
p. 44), and the charge, like others of a similar 
character, may have grown out of a misunder- 
standing of an emphasized doctrine of the Church 
as the Body of Christ. 

Probably under the influence of Sergius, the 
Paulicians increased greatly in numbers and im- 
portance. They were found chiefly among the 
hardy mountain peoples of the Taurus, and, alike 
as defenders of file empire and as objects of im- 
perial persecution, they showed the greatest stub- 
bornness and courage. By one emperor (Constantine 
Copronymus[741-77o],himselfprobablyaPaulician) 
they were protected and invited to settle in Thrace ; 
by Nicephorus (802-811) they were employed in 
the protection of the empire on its eastern frontier ; 
by Michael and Leo v. they were ruthlessly perse- 
cuted. But the Paulicians were too numerous, 
too warlike, and too well-organized to be dragooned 
into orthodoxy. They resisted, revolted, and even 
retaliated by raiding Asia Minor from their moun- 
tain fastnesses. After twenty years of comparative 
tranquillity they were exposed to still more violent 
persecution under Theodora (842-857), which under 
Basil developed into a war of extermination (see 
Krumbacher, p. 1075). The Paulicians were driven 
into the arms of the Saracens, and with some 
assistance from them, under the leadership of an 
able ruler Chrysocheir, they not only successfully 
resisted the imperial forces, but forced them back 
and pillaged Asia Minor up to its western shores. 


Their success, however, was shortlived. Chryso- 
cheir was defeated and murdered ; his chief strong- 
hold, Tephrike, was taken and destroyed ; his 
followers were decimated and dispersed 
Though their political organization thus came ^ 
to an end, the Paulicians continued to exist in 
scattered communities in Armenia, in Asia Minor, 
and especially m the Balkan Peninsula, to which 
consideiable bodies of them had been transplanted. 

In Armenia they again experienced revival and 
expansion under Smbat (middle of 9th cent.), who, 
according to Conybeare, may have been the author 
of The Key of Truth. From the town of Thondrak, 
where he had his headquarters, his followers 
received the name of ‘ Thondrakians.’ Another 
branch from the same root is probably to be found 
in the sect known as ‘Athingani’ referred to by 
Theophanes {Chronog^raphia, 413), and yet anothei 
in the ‘ Selikians.’ The biogiapher of the patriarch 
Methodius claims for him the credit of having 
converted to orthodoxy one Selix and his followers, 
who held ‘Manichsean’ opinions— opinions which 
in detail correspond with those charged against 
the Paulicians in God. Scor.'^ 

A second deportation of Paulicians on a large 
scale from Armenia to Thrace was carried out by 
John Tzimiskes (970), and, while the Latin crusaders 
found the sect in Syria in the 11th cent., Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu found them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philippopolis in the 18th. In Europe 
they developed into or amalgamated with the 
Bogomils [q.v.)^ and their views and influence were 
propagated throughout the Middle Ages by various 
anti-Catholic sects — e.y., Cathari, Albigensefc^— 
whose filiation with the Paulicians is probable, 
though difficult to trace. Their name, like ‘ Mani- 
cheean,’ became in turn a geneiic description for 
any of these movements which opposed the develop- 
ments of Catholic hierarchy and doctrine. This 
makes it impossible to decide whether the ‘ Pope- 
licani,’ the ‘ Fiphles ’ of Flanders, or the ‘ Publicam ’ 
who were condemned and branded at Oxford in 
1160 (because ‘they detested Holy Baptism, the 
Eucharist and marriage ’) ^ were directly descended 
from the Paulicians or bore their name as a term 
of reproach. 

The Paulicians are best understood as a section 
in that continuous stream of anti-Catholic and 
anti-hierarchical thought and life which runs 
parallel with the stream of ‘orthodox’ doctrine 
and organization practically throughout the histo^ 
of the Church.® Often dwindling and almost dis- 
appearing in the obscurity of movements which 
had no significance for history, it swelled from 
time to time to a volume and importance which 
compelled the attention even of unsympathetic 
historians. The initial impulse of such reaction 
and of successive renewals of its force was probably 
practical rather than intellectual— an effort after 
a ‘purer,’ simpler, and more democratic form of 
Christianity, one which appealed from tradition 
and the ecclesiastics to Scripture and the Spirit. 
The Paulicians have the notes common to nearly 
all the forms of this reaction— the appeal to Scrip- 
ture, the criticism of Catholic clergy in their lives, 
and of (Catholic sacraments in the Catholic inter- 
pietation of them, and the emphasis on the pneu- 
matic character and functions of all believers. If 
The Key of Truth be accepted as evidence of the 
opinions held by the Paulicians in the Middle Ages, 
they were Adoptianist in their Christology j in- 
1 jPG cxl. 284 ; see Friedrich, p. 82 ; Bonwetsch, xv. 

53: *die Selikianer . . . waren offenhar Paulicianer^; Krum- 
hacher, p. 987. , . ^ 

a Evans, Through Bosnxa and E^rzegovina, pp. xxixand 
xlvii, qn^'ting Radulphua de Ooggeshall, Chron. Anglic. ; Evan<? 
thinks that they were Bogomils. , . . . ,, 

s Krumhacher, p 970: the Paulicians ‘setsten emer verwell- 
lichen Keichsorthodoxie ein eoht apostolisches Bihelchristentum 
entgegen. 
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sisted on tbree sacraments and three only, viz. 
repentance, baptism, and the Body and Blood of 
Christ; declared infant bai)tism invalid, laying 
great stress on the necessity of follovdng the ex- 
ample of Chiist in being baptized at the age of 
thiity ; denied the perpetual virginity of Mary ; 
and rejected the doctrines of Purgatory and the 
intercession of saints, and the use of pictures, 
crosses, and incense. In the obscure and singular 
teaching about the Eucharist 'which we find in the 
catechism (Conybeare, p. 124) there is probably an 
underlying survival of the early (? primitive) con- 
ception of the actual oneness of the Church with 
Christ, in consequence of which the self-offering of 
the Church is the equivalent or the re-presentation 
of the offering of Christ. They incurred the danger 
to which all such movements are exposed in cutting 
themselves off from cieed and learning as well as 
from tradition, laying themselves open to the in- 
fection of non-Christian ideas in the atmospliere 
«around them. The spread and the tenacity of the 
Paulician systena were due in the first place to 
the racial characteristics of those who formed the 
nucleus of its adherents, and, further, to elements 
of simplicity in its teaching combined with direct- 
ness in the moral demand which it made which 
have always made a stiong appeal to the popular 
mind. 
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PAUPERISM,~See PovEETY. , 

PAWNEE. — Strictly speaking, the Pawnee 
were not a single tribe but a confederacy of four 
minor tribes, held together by two forces ; (1) 
belief^ in a common cult, and (2) a governing 
council in which all the minor tribes were officially 
represented. 

I. Name. — ^The term ‘Pawnee’ belongs to the 
nickname class. It is probably derived from 
^arihi, ‘horn/ and referred to the manner in 
which the people adjusted the scalp-lock; the 
braid of hair was stiffened ivith a mixture of paint 
and fat so that it could he made to stand erect and 
he curved like a horn. 

2 « Language. — The Pawnee language belongs to 
the Caddoan linguistic stock, and the people call 
Chtirhihs-i-cKarliilcB^ ‘men of men.’ 

3 . History and organization.— The first recorded 
meeting of the Pawnee with the white race was 
diuing Coronado’s expedition of 1541, when it was 
joined by a native, who, it is now thought, was prob- 
ably a Pawnee. The Spaniards jestingly named 
this man ‘ Turk.’ It was he who induced the expedi- 
tion to follow him out on the plains of W. Kansas 
in a s^ph for gold. At that time the Pawnee 
were living in the vicinity of the river Platte in 
the present State of Nebraska. They remained in 


that region until 1876, when they ceded their right 
of occupancy on the land to tne United States 
Government and moved to a reservation in the 
northern part of the present State of Oklahoma. 
Later, under the Severalty Act of 1887, every 
Pawnee man, woman, and child was allotted an 
individual portion of land within the reservation, 
given a trust-patent, and made subject to the laws 
of the State. At the present time, through the 
influence of missionary work and changed enviion- 
ments, the ancient customs, voc^lLioii^, and relig- 
ious rites of the Pawnee are rapidly disappearing, 
and they will soon be forgotten. 

The minor tribes of the Pawnee confederacy 
were organized similarly to the confederacy itself. 
Each tribe was made up of a number of kinship 
groups, or villages, each village being officially 
represented in the tribal council. Each village had 
its shrine and attendant rites in charge of a heredi- 
tary keeper. 

4 . Cosmological beliefs ; rites and ceremonies. 

— The Pawnee shared the common belief of the 
Plains Indians of the United States concerning 
nature and its relation to man, as well as the 
general anthropomorphic view of the dual forces 
of skjr and earth (see Plains Indians). Among 
the Pawnee the latter aspect was elaborated in a 
peculiar manner and exeicised a controlling influ- 
ence on their religious beliefs expressed in their 
rites, vocations, and social organization. 

The Skidi, one of the four minor tribes of the 
Pawnee confederacy, seem to have held to their 
ancient rites more tenaciously than the others, and 
to have offered greater lesistance to the influence 
of the white race ; we may use them, therefore, to 
show an ancient Pawnee type. 

The Skidi tribe \va3 composed of thirteen villages, 
each having its poi table shrine (‘bundle’) with 
ceiemonies consi-,tmg of ritualistic movements, 
recitations, and songs that referred to the sacred ^ 
symbolic articles within the shrme. The shiine, 
it was believed, had been bestow'ed upon the village 
by a particular star, Avhich gave its name to the 
shrine and became the name of the village. If the 
village received another name, it referred to some 
incident connected with the shrine or was descrip- 
tive of the place where the village was located. 
The villages of the Skidi were placed in a certain 
order : four villages formed a central group, as if 
placed at the corners of a great square; at the 
■western end of an imaginary line running through 
the centre of the square was the idllage that had 
the shrine of the star of the west, 01 evening star ; 
at the opposite end of this imaginary line was the 
village that had the shrine of the star of the east, 
or morning star. Round the six villages thus 
grouped were placed the other seven villages of 
the Skidi, each one in a position corresponding to 
that occupied by the star that gave the shrine to 
the village; consequently, to the Skidi their 
villages on the earth reflected the picture of their 
stars in the heavens. 

The order and the teachings of the ceremonies 
connected with these shrines predicate a duality 
throughout nature. The heavens were divided ; 
the east was regarded as male, the west as female, 
and the stars partook of the sex attributed to the 
region where they were. Again, the stars of the 
six leading villages were in pairs ; the masculine 
star at the north-east corner of the great central 
square \vas mate to the feminine star at the south- 
west corner ; the masculine star at the south-east 
corner was mate to the feminine star at the north- 
west corner; the feminine evening star, in the 
west, was the mysteiious mate of the masculine 
morning star, in the east. Detailed explanation of 
this singular interlacing of the parts of the heavens 
and the influence thus exerted upon tribal welfare 
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is not necessary here. Speaking generaUy, the 
shrines and ceremonies of the four central villages 
pertained to tribal vocations — hunting, planting, 
harvesting, the installation of war-leaders, the 
conferiing of honours on wanriors. The shrine 
and ceremonies of the evening star and the shrine 
of the morning star had nothing to do with secular 
affairs, un]e«!S the people fell into sudden and dire 
distress ; tlioy (leak with cosmic forces, with man’s 
dependence nx^on th(i supernatural for life, food, 
and happiness. 

The ceremonies of the various shrines took place 
in a yearly sequence and followed a definite older, 
with certain changes, so that a full circuit was 
made every four years. The general movement of 
the yearly sequence was from west to east. The 
ceremonies of the shrine of the star of the west 
always led, and a part of this rite was repeated so 
as to form the opening of all the other ceremonies, 
making them, as was explained, branches of that 
shrine. The rites of the shrine of the star of the 
west were long and elaborate; in them was re- 
counted the advent of the human race, together 
with the assignment of vocations ; to the man 
belonged ihc duty of being the provider and the 
piotector of the family ; to the woman was shown 
a vision of a garden, where life-giving plants grew 
— ‘ the corn was there ’ — this vision and its song 
forecasting the woman’s duty to be the conserver of 
the life of the family. To this teaching of the 
obligations laid upon the sexes was added the in- 
auguration of rites by which the people were to be 
continually reminded of their dependence upon 
Tirawa. 

The time for the beginning of the yearly sequence 
of ceremonies was determined by a natural phenom- 
enon. As soon as the sound of rolling thunder 
was heard after the ‘silent sleep of winter,’ the 
keepers of the shrines of the different villages 
rushed to the keeper of the shrine of the star of 
the west to tell him that the people were alert and 
ready to respond to the summons of Tirawa and to 
begin their ceremonial appeal to that power for 
roteetion and for the gifts of life. The rites 
egan with the ceremonies of the shrine of the star 
of the west, and culminated in the ceremonies of 
the shrine of the star of the east, which included a 
human sacrifice, typifying the conjunction of the 
west and the east, the above and the below, thus 
ensuring the productivity and the perpetuation of 
all forms of life. 

This ceremony affords the only instance of human 
sacrifice among the native tribes living within the 
limits of the United States. It bears a resem- 
blance, in some of its details, to the sacrificial rites 
of the Aztecs, and it may be a trace of a former 
influence exercised upon the Pawnee wdien living 
in their earlier, southern home. 

The 'vactim was a captive. After being set apart for sacrifice, 
she was well fed and cared for, given a name, meaning ‘belong- 
ing to the morning star,’ and treated as sacred. Her fate was 
kept secret from her At the ceremony she was led to a sort 
of shoit ladder and, while her feet rested on a rung, her anldcs 
were ried to the upright poats by consecraied ihonp*, and hci 
anns extended aboveher head and tied at tihe w r.sU to ihe post's 
in the same manner as her ankles At the appointed lime a priC'-i 
'shot the fatal ariow and the heart was cut out of the bo(b and 
burned All capons and implements were passed thi ough the 
'"onsecrating smoke, and the ashes strewn on the fields Thus 
weie "Success and abundance secuied to the iieople and the con- 
servation of hfe everywhere. 

If the other tribes of the Pawnee confederacy 
ever practised this rite, it had been lost as the 
tribes moved northward and came under other in- 
fluences. The Chaui, one of the four Pawnee 
tribes, protested against its practice, but without 
avail. 

In ISU a Comanche girl was taken captive by the Skidi and 
dedicated to the morning star. A young Chaui warrior, named 
Pitalesharu, conceived the daring plan of rescuing the victim. 
He dashed into the midst of the as^mbled throng, cut the con- 


secrated thongs from the hands and feet of the girl, mounted 
with her on hia fleet horse, rode to where another horse was 
awaiting him, and hurried with her to her father’s tribe The 
Skidi were dumbfounded by the act ; but, when Pitalesharu 
returned to Ins home soon after, no one challenged his deed 
The recounting of this brave action led to other ^ 
attempts at rescue, not all of which were success- 
ful, but the rite has been obsolete for over eighty 
years. 

The Pawnee sequence of ceremonies reveals Iiow 
the native mind tried to explain to itself the 
means necessary to the peipetuation of living forms 
and man’s duty in assuring their stability. The 
modern mind has become so accustomed to regard 
all phenomena as controlled by natural laws that 
the Pawnee explanation seems far-fetched and in- 
conclusive. A thoughtful study of these ceremonies 
shows the working of the native mind, and opens 
up a broad vista in the mental history of the 
human race, revealing how abstract ideas struggled 
for expression through symbolism, and that among 
these efforts was the personification of those un- 
seen forces that are ever bringing about new life 
and growth, with its incident changes. Our own 
and all other languages bear witness to this early 
form of expression. Following similar lines, a 
supposed truth was promulgated and taught 
through its dramatization. The realistic Pawnee 
drama representing the joining of the two potent 
forces supposed to be dominant in the west and in 
the east should not conceal from us the earnest and 
even reverent teaching, hidden beneath the re- 
pellent act of human sacrifice, that man cannot be 
exempt from co-operating with the order estab- 
lished for the benefit of all the people by Tiiawa. 

The Pawnee shared with other tribes living with- 
in the drainage of the Mississippi River in the 
observance of a religious and intertribal ceremony 
having for its purpose the establishment of peace- 
ful relations between unrelated groups of people. 
Fragments of objects belonging to this ceremony 
have been found in the caves of Kentucky and in 
ancient burial sites, bearino’ witness to the anti- 
quity of the rite and to its observance over a wide 
area and among tribes belonging to different lin- 
guistic stocks J. Marquette witnessed the ceie- 
mony among an Algonquian tribe, and, when 
about to descend the Mississixipi in 1672, lie was 
given one of the peculiarly decorated pipes belong- 
ing to this rite by a friendly tribe, and the reverent 
re-xicct shown this sacred object enabled hmi to 
journey in safety down the unknown river. 

During the latter pari of last century the present 
writer was fortunate enough to secure a complete 
version of this rite from an old priest of the Chaui 
tribe of the Pawnee confederacy, which has been 
published under the title ‘The Hako.’ The cere- 
mony^ being intertribal, was not the exclusive 
property of any one tribe. The writer has wit- 
nesseci it among" four tribes, not all of one linguistic 
stock. Its ritualistic songs and teaching are of a 
high order and touch the most advanced thought 
of the native race. 

The rites of the Pawnee are replete with symbol- 
ism and contain much that is poetic in character 
and ethical in teaching. Quite distinct from these 
rites were the practices of the secret societies, 
which were concerned with occult powers, charms, 
and devices to work one’s will on (ithers. Some of 
these societies were noted for their skill in tricks 
by sleight of hand, performed apparently without 
any means for concealment. 

5 . Medicine.— The Pawnee were noted for their 
successful treatment of wounds ; instances of their 
skill have been recorded by various travellers 
when passing through their country. Disease w^as 
jfrequently treated by herbs and other simple 
remedies, although the appeal to occult powers 
was not uncommon. 
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6. Ethics. — The general ethics of the Pawnee 
are those common to the other tribes of the Plains. 
Hospitality was enjoined as something never to 
be avoided. Literal truthfulness was inculcated 
,and was very generally observed. Honesty was 
demanded and piactised. Murder was severely 
punished. The duty of the chiefs was to preserve 
social order, adjust grievances, effect restitutions 
if property was disturbed, and secure tranquillity 
within the tribe. A family was accountable for 
the action of any of its members, and had to pay 
the penalty of wrongdoing and defend in case of 
attack. A sense of justice was observable in the 
tribal government and family life. Warfare was 
regulated according to tribal custom, and honours 
were won only through personal bravery ; the men 
were apt to fight to the finish and not ask or give 
quarter. They were capable of friendship and 
generosity anA practised both, but th^ were high- 
spirited and brooked no insult. The Pawnee have 
never been at war with the United States, and have 
faithfully and courageously served the United 
States army as scouts during periods of Indian 
hostilities. 

Literatcrb — ^J. B. Dunbar, ‘The Pawnee Indians,’ Maa. of 
Amer. Hist. iv. and v. , G B Grinnell, Pawnee Hero 
Stones and Folk-Tales^ J -'i , G. A. Dorsey, ‘Tradi- 

tions of the Skidi Pawnee,’ Mem, Amer. Folk-lore Soc. viii. 
{1904], Paimiee Mythology^ Washington, 1906 ; G. P. Wmship, 
‘The Coronado Expedition,’ Ih RBEW [189(>], pt i. p. 339 ff. , 
A C. Fletcher, * The Hako : a Pawnee Cerenionj',* RBEW 
[1904], pt.ii., ‘Pawnee Star Cult, ’Amer, Anthropologist, newser., 
IV [1902], * Pawnee Folk Lore,' JAFL xvii. [1904], 

Alice C. Fletcher. 

PEACE. — In proclaiming peace as the highest 
good and as an actual piesent possibility for man, 
the gospel at once transcends the limits of ancient 
thought and fulfils the visions of the OT. For 
that which is a dream, a promise, an aspiration in 
the OT is a gift and actual possession in the 
religion of the KT. The ancients indulged in 
sentimental dreams of an age of universal peace, a 
pacatus orbis, which seemed to be brought within 
reach by the establishment of the empire. The 
Fax Eomana was not, indeed, merely a dream of 
enthusiasts. It represented an ideal ; it was an 
element in the settled policy of the imperial 
government, and it became a factor in the exten- 
sion of Christianity. The prophets of Israel, 
again, had spoken of peace as a characteristic 
blessing of the Messianic age; but it was the 
gospel that first set peace before men as a blessing 
to he ‘sought and ensued’ (1 P 3^^ = Ps 34^^), and 
made the peaceful temper an essential feature in 
the Christlike character (Mt 6^ Mk 9^). The 
‘ blessing of peace ’ is implied in the very name of 
the city, ‘new Jerusalem,’ the establishment of 
which IS the end of the ways of God : 

‘ Nam et ipsius civifcatis [Dei] mysticum nomen, id est Hieru- 
Salem, , . . visio pads interpretatur ’ (Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
xix. 11) 

^ The work wrought by Christ for man’s redemp- 
tion is summed up in the single phrase, ‘ He is our 
peace’ (Eph 2^^); His gospel was a ‘gospel of 
peace’ (E^ 6^®) ; His parting gift to His disciples 
was peace (Jn 14^); tne God whom He revealed 
bears in the NT the characteristic title ‘ the God 
of jpeace’ (Eo 15®® etc.). The ultimate blessing 
which Christianity promises is peace (He 4®).^ 

X. The nature of the peace proclaimed and 
promised by Christ. — (1) This peace is bound up 
with Jesus Christ and with the issues of His 
redemptive work (Jn 16®^). It is the outcome of 
all that He wrought and suffered for man’s salva- 
tion ; it is bound up with the mystery of His 
passion and witli the glory that followed. The 
peace of tlie Christian arises from the conscious- 
1 Aquinas, Summa, n ’ q-’. r* 
lutura benefida . . . ))••;'. ;> i 'i ‘ * i t - ' . , 

Deo, vel m praesenti per gratiain, vel m futuro per gloriam ; 
quae efciam flgurabatur per observantiam sabbati.’ 


ness that Christ has won a victory over the world 
and over all that mars or hinders the spiritual 
well-being of man (Ko 5^). 

(2) This peace is also the gift of God (Eo 15^®, 
2 Th 3^®) and is attainable in this life (‘ in via,’ as 
Aquinas says). We must, however, distinguish 
between that perfect peace which consists in the 
unhindered fruition of the chief good — the vision 
of God hereafter — and that imperfect state of peace 
which is possible in this life, f.e. a relative freedom 
from outward hindrances^ and disturbances — a 
relative freedom from the importunity of conflict- 
ing impulses and desires. In any case, however, 
the statement of Aquinas is true ; 

‘Sine gratm gratum faciente non potest esse vera pax' 
(Summa, n. ii. qu. xxix. art. 3).i 

(3) Peace regarded as a personal endowment, a 
blessing vouchsafed to the individual soul, implies 
a condition of inward wholeness, soundness, or 
well-being ® which depends upon the acceptance of 
the gospel, regarded as a law of life and an 
explanation of the universe. A petition in the 
Liturgy of St. James implies that peace is synony- 
mous with salvation : 

*Yfl-cp TTjf av(i)9ev elprjyrji Kal Trjs (rf^Trjpia^ tS>v ‘/'vywv rov 
Kvptov Se7)0up.fy (F. E. Bnghtman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, Oxford, 1896, p 36). 

This blessing of peace includes such elements as 
the following : {a) freedom from personal anxiety, 
care, and foreboding in respect of the future. The 
truth of the nearness and providence of God was 
set by Jesus in the very forefront of His message 
(Mt Lk 1222'®2 ; cf. Ph 4«, 1 P 5^). In Christ the 
love of God was made manifest. His discriminating 
tenderness and watchful care for the individual, 
His power to control or overrule all things in 
furtherance of His purpose of grace (Eo 8^®-®®). 
Care is, indeed, represented by Christ as one of 
the great enemies of the soul, as a conspicuous sign 
of faithlessness, and even a cause of ruin to the 
soul (cf. A. Harnack, What is Christianity ?, Eng. 
tr.®, 1904, p. 87 f. ). (h) Deliverance from perplexity 
of mind — intellectual repose, the temper which St. 
Paul describes by the phrase ‘ peace in believing ’ 
(Eo 16^®). In the light of the cross and the empty 
tomb of Christ the enigmas of life no longer seem 
insoluble, the anomalies no longer inexplicable. 
Christ’s victory over sin and death, and the exalta- 
tion of human nature in Him to the throne of God, 
are a pledge that the promised destiny of man will 
ultimately be fulfillea (He 2®"^®); the sorrows of 
humanity are not vain and purposeless ; the 
apparent victory of evil and the failure of good 
causes are not final and irreversible. There is nope 
of redemption for the creation which ‘ ^oans and 
travails in pain together until now ’ (Ko ; cf. 
B. F. Westcott, Christus Consummator, London, 
1886, no. ii.). (c) The satisfaction of affection. 
In every age the changes and chances of human 
life and the instability of human affection drive 
man to echo Augustine’s cry : 

* Inquietum est cor nostrum, donee requiescRt in te ’ (Conf. 
1. 1). 

‘Peace,’ says Aquinas, ‘implies two things: first, that we 
should not be disturbed by external things ; second, that our 
desires should find rest in One ’ {Summa, ii. i. qu. Ixx. art. 3). 

For peace is the perfection of joy, and the 
supreme joy is the fruition of God. It is in this 
respect that the Christian conception of peace 
standsf arthest removed from the ‘ tranquillity ^com- 
mended by the Stoic. For peace implies, not the 
mere negative absence of disturbing desires and 
passions nor even merely the masterful control of 
them, but chiefly the right direction of them. The 
Stoic ideal was drapa^ia or dirddeia, a soul emptied 

1 Ct. Hor. Ep. I. xviii. lllf. : 

‘ Sed satis est orare Jovem, quae donat et aufert : 

Det vitam, det opes, aequum mi animum ipse parabo.’ 

2 See the Lexicons, s,v, dW. 
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of passion and desire.^ The Christian peace is a 

f )ositive principle ; it is the efiect and reward of a 
ove which has found its only true and enduring 
object, and has so ‘ overcome all inner unrest ’ (cf. 
Gal 5^’) because it rests in God. So Augustine 
bears witness : 

‘ Sero te amavi, pulchritudo tain antiqua et tarn nova ! sero 
te amavi ! . . . Gustavi, et esurio, et aitio. Tetigisti me, et 
exarsi in pacem tuam. Cum inhaesero tibi ex omm me, 
nusquam ent mihi dolor et labor ; et viva erit vita mea, tota 
plena te ’ (Con/, x. 27 f.). 

{d) The restfulness of a surrendered will. The 
misery of the heathen world was largely the con- 
sequence of that aimlessness which the Bible calls 
‘vanity.’ The Gentiles walked ip fjLarcLLdT'rjri rov 
po6s air&p (Eph 4^^) — no faculty being directed 
aright, no unifying principle controlling the life of 
thought, action, or desire. We may contiast this 
restless state of mind with that which Dante de- 
scribes : 

‘ Frate, la nostra volont^i quieta 
Virtii di carit^i, che fa volerne 
Sol quel ch’avemo, e d’altro non ci asseta. 

E la sua volontate h nostia pace ; 

E”'; ^ O"'’! "'aro al qual tutto si move 
( a T**'., e che natura face ’ 

(Farad, m. 70-72, 85-87) 

In the same spirit Irenseus had written : ‘ Subjectio 
Dei requietio est aeterna ’ {Hcer. IV. xxxix. 4) ; and 
T. Wilson’s book, Maxims of Piety and Morality 
(Oxford, 1870), opens with the words ‘In Deo 
quies’ (cf. maxim 615). {e) The chief ingvedient, 
how^ever, in that ‘ peace with God ’ (Ro 5^) which 
IS also the ‘ peace of God ’ is a quiet conscience — 
pardoned, cleansed, and reconciled to God. When 
the complaint, ‘ There is no rest in my bones by 
reason of my sin ’ (Ps 38^), yields to the certainty 
of forgiveness through the blood of Christ (Eph 1% 

1 Jn 1^), the soul is at peace and ‘ turns again ’ to 
its rest (cf. Jerome, on Fs 116). 

The peace, then, that the gospel promises is a 
blessing which Christ has won through His suffer- 
ings and Himself imparts to man. It is the fruit 
of redemption. It is^ synonymous with the 
Kingdom of Heaven within us. So Augustine 
says of the peacemakers : 

‘ Pacifici autem in semetipsis sunt, qui omnes animi sui motus 
componenteg et sub 3 icientes lationi, id est menti er spiritui, 
carnalesque concupiscentias habcntes edomitas, fiunt regnnrn 
Dei ’ (de Scrrn. Dorn, in montEy i 2 (9)). 

Peace is no negative absence of disturbance. 

Rather ‘ it is the h]e;hest and most strenuous action of the 
soul, but an entirelv harmonious action, in which all our 
power's and affections are blended in a beautiful proportion 
and faustaiii and pei feet one another. It ib more than silence 
after storms. It is as the concord of all melodious sounds. 

It is a conscious harmony with God and the creation [cf 
Job 523f ], an alliance of love with all beings, a sympathy with 
all that 18 pure and happy, a surrender of every separate will 
and interest, a participation of the spirit and life of the 
universe, an entire concord of purpose with its Infinite Original, 
This is peace, and the true happiness of man ’ (W, B. Channing, 

' Remarks on the Character and Writings of Fenelon,* m TForfe, 
London, 1884, p. 416 f.). 

Further, * the fruit of the Spirit is . . . peace ’ 
(Gal 5^2). It follows that peace in the heart of the 
individual Christian issues directly in peacefulness 
of temper — ^that habit of self-restraint which is the 
safeguard of peace between a man and his neigh- 
bour. This peaceful temper is in fact enjoined as 
a duty (Mk Q®®, Ro Ph 2^5, 2 Ti 2“ He 
It is the spirit of love working for the well-being 
of the community— reconciling opposites, inspiring 
forbearance, making due allowance for inevitable 
contrarieties of temperament and conflicts of 
1 Cf. Cic. Ttisc. Qucsst. iv 17 : ‘ Ergo is, quisquis est, qui 
moderatione et constantia quietus ammo est, sibique ipse 
placatus, ut nec tabescat molestiis, nec frangatur timore, nec 
sitienter quid expetens ardeat desiderio, nec alacntate futili 
gestiens deliquescat, is est sapiens, quern quaerimus, is est 
beatus . . . His [perturbationibua] vacuus animus perfects 
atque absolute beatos efficit.* Ct Aquinas, Summay n. i. qu. 
V. art. 2, ad S ; * Nulli beato deest aliquod bonum desider- 
andum, cum habeat ipsum bonum infinitum, quod est bonum 
omnis boni.’ 


opinion,^ overcoming evil with good. The teaching 
of our Lord Himself and of St. Paul (Ro 12^®) implies 
that other virtues besides those of peace find a 
scope in the life of any human community. Theie 
are occasions when conflict and resistance to evil 
are inevitable, not only in international relation- 
ships, but also in ordinary social intercourse and 
even in matters of faith and religion. The peace- 
ful temper, however, is that which is ever on the 
watc^ against the personal or national vanities and 
jealousies which endanger peace; against the 
spirit of faction {ipLdela)^ inordinate notions of 
personal importance, the implacable temper, the 
absence of the sense of humour and of the sense of 
proportion, which usually engender and perpetuate 
strife (see Gal 520 - 2 ®, Eph , Col 

Ja 4^). And in the seventh Beatitude (Mt 5^) our 
Lord pronounces a benediction on the self -rest laint 
which makes for peace- Cf. Bernard, Serm. de 
Divers, xvi. 3 (Opera, i. 2350 D) ; 

‘ Quia sociale animal sumus, ex his quae in nobis sunt, ad ea 
quae circa nos sunt transeamus ; ut, si fieri potest, q ;ri c\ 
nobis est, pacem habeamus cum omnibus . oiriuiibi'- 
enim est lex naturalis societatis, ut omnia quaecumque nobis 
fieri nolumus, aliis non faciamus. . . . Sicut ergo debemus 
sanitatem corpori, puntatem cordi; sic et fratri pacem.’ 

2. Peace between nations. — This is not the 
place for any discussion of the principles involved 
m the Christian sanction of war (see J . B. Mozley, 
Univ, Sermons, London, 1876, no 6 ; J. Martineau, 
National Duties, do. 1903, serm. 5 and 6) ; hut we 
may usefully recall the observation of Augustine 
that, even when they wage war, men are aiming 
at peace [de Civ. Dei, xix. 12), and, while war 
itself in the modern woild has been more and more 
completely brought under the control of inter- 
national law, it has also yielded in a measure to 
the practice of arbitration. In this region also 
the Christian spirit is a force that makes for inter- 
national unity and concord. 

‘ We can check in ourselves and in others every tempei which 
makes for war, all ungenerous judgments, all presumptuous 
claims, all promptings of self-assertion, the noxious growths of 
isolation and arrogance and passion’ (Westcott on ‘Inter- 
national Concord,’ in Lessons from Work, p. 338 ; cf. Church, 
The Message of Peace, p. 21 f.). 

See, further, artt. Arbitration, War. 

LiTBaATURK.— Augustine, de Civ. Dei, xix, 11-13; Aquinas, 
Sumrna, n ii qu xxix. ; John Smith, Select Discourses, 
London, 16C0, ch m . ‘The Excellenc} and Nobleness of Triie 
Religion,’ pp. 412-423 ; H. P. Liddon, Easter in St. Paul’s, do 
1885, n Iff.*, R W. Church, The Message of Peac% do 1895. 

I serm \ , Cathedi aland Crniersitj/ Sermons, do 1892 serm xi , 

I Phillips Brooks, The Law of Grouth, do 1902, serm xiii , 

I B F. Westcott, Lessonk from Work, do. lOCil, p. 327 ff , 

I G Salmon, Cathedral and L'm I e.r.-}ity Sct mens, do 1900, serm 
i xvii (this sermon, like Liddou’s, deals with the moaning and 
' histori of oar Lord’s salutaiion m Jn 2Qi‘>) J. B Mayor, The 
Epistle of St Jude and the Second F.pi'-tle of St PeUr, do 
1907, pp.*183-187; W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel m the Gospels, 
New York and London, 1906, pp 114-117. 

R. L. Ottley. 

PECULIAR PEOPLE.— I. The term.— The 

LaAm y^ord jpeculium [iiom pecus, ‘cattle’) meant 
a person’s private purse, what was especially or 
exclusively one’s own J erome used this word and 
its adjective pecuUaris to translate many, though 
not all, of the Biblical passages which refer in the 
OT to Isiael as a chosen people (Heb. 'am s^gtdlah) 
and in the NT to the Church of Christ as God’s 
new Israel (see especially Ex 19®, Dt 7® I 42 26'®, 
Ps 135^ Tit 2^S 1 P 2®). Tindale, in his translation 
of the NT in 1526, put into current use the English 
phrase ‘a peculiar people,’ which has ever since 
been a familiar term. The Revisers changed the 
phrase ‘a peculiar people,’ in Tit 2'^ and 1 P 2*, 
into the words ‘ a people for his own possession.’ 
The English Revisers of the OT inclined towards 
the retention of ‘a peculiar people’ (‘a j^euliar 
treasure’ in Ex 19*), while the American Revisers 

1 Sumrna, u. ii. qu. xxix. art. 3, ad 2 : ‘Nihil prohibet aliquos 
charitatem habentes in opinionibus dissentire. Nec hoc 
repugnat paci,’ etc. 
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iis.ed the phrases * a i)eople for his own possession ’ 
and ‘mine own possession.’ The word ‘peculiar’ 
in present-day popular usage refers ‘•o 
distinctive in character, uncommon, - ni: .1; !. o*.-. 
or strange, and for that reason Lhe Aiueiicaii 
Eevisers avoided it. 

2. The Hebrew ideal.— The original idea in the 
mind of the OT writers was that the Lord had 
chosen Israel out of all the peoples of the earth to 
be His very own possession, His precious treasure, 
and to be, in a special exalted sense, the instrument 
of His inscrutable purposes. Israel was, in the 
Heuteronomic passages, ‘peculiar’ only in the 
sense that it belonged to God as His possession in 
a way unparalleled by any other nation. But 
after the return from the Exile the Deuteronoinic 
ideal steadily grew into a fixed idea that the Jewish 
nation was to be ‘peculiar’ in a double sense — (1) 
God’s elect, and (2) a people distinctly marked off 
and separated from all other peoples by special 
badges and special tokens of favour. The eftbrts 
of the spiritual leaders of the nation to resist the 
encroachments of Hellenic culture after the con- 
quests of Alexander did much to give this national 
ideal its special content, and in its most highly 
developed form we have the Pharisaic ideal of ‘ a 

eculiar people. ’ This ideal embodied the following 
istinct points of belief: (1) the true Israel was 
God’s one treasure in the whole world, His precious 
jewel, the apple of His eyej for their sake all 
other peoples existed ; (2) those who constituted 
this ‘ true Israel ’ alone w’ere heirs of salvation and 
alone would inherit the Kingdom of Heaven ; (3) 
in order to ensure the consummation of this divine 
event, God in His ineffable mercy had given them 
His holy word, His law, to he their sure guide ; 
this was the supreme mark of His favour to them, 
for apart from it as the instrument of grace no one 
could be saved, i.e. could inherit the Kingdom ; 
(4) special badges or tokens of their peculiar 
relation to God and of their separation fffun the 
rest of the world had been divinely conferied upon 
them. Foremost among these badges was the 
mark of circumcision. The holy sabbath was 
another mysterious mark of their peculiar relation 
to God. The sacred temple, with its holy of holies 
and its divinely ordained priests, was another, and 
eventually in their minds the possession of the 
holy land of Palestine was thought of as another 
badge of special favour, 

3. Greek and Gnostic societies. — It was, how- 
ever, not only among the Hebrews in pre-Christian 
times that the idea of ‘a peculiar people’ found 
place. The PyLliagoiean society, oiigmally founded 
in Magna Giu'cia by Pythagoras (boin c. 575 B.C.), 
was also a heroic attempt to prepare * a peculiar 
people.’ It A^as a rebgious fratei niby whicli culti- 
vated asceticism for the moral life and mathema- 
tics for the mental, which believed itself to be in 

ossession of special divine secrets, leading to the 
eliveranee of the soul, and which had an elaborate 
s5^stem of sacred badges separating it from the 
common world. The ‘Orphic circles’ were other 
attempts among many that might be mentioned to 
prepare ‘ a peculiar people,’ possessed of a special 
way of deliverance from the evils of this world. 
The Gnostic sects in the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
were again all possessed of the idea that they were 
‘ peculiar peoples.’ 

4. Primitive Church usage.— The early Christ- 
ians felt themselves, even more emphatically than 
had the inner circle of the Jewish nation, to be 
‘a peculiar people.’ Two NT writers explicitly 
adopted the Jewish ideal as the ideal for the 
Church of Christ, who, the Epistle to Titus (2’^) 
says, ‘ gave liimself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people ’ (K v ‘ a people for his own posses- 


sion ’). And the First Epistle of Peter takes over 
en hloo the ancient Jewish claim and transfers it to 
the new Church (1 P 2^''^). But it is not only in 
sporadic texts that this idea of ‘ a peculiar people ’ 
appears. It is embedded in the very structure of 
the primitive Church. Its members, its ‘saints,’ 
are ‘ chosen ’ out of the world ; they are given special 
‘gifts’; they only know ‘the way of life,’ and 
are the ‘ saved ’ ; they are God’s people ; they live 
a ‘new’ life; they possess an access to God which 
others do not have; and they have their special 
marks and badges wliich make them separate 
from the world and in the modern sense ‘ peculiar.’ 
As the Homan Catholic Church came into being, 
with the slow unfolding of history, it again put 
forward, in the most emphatic fashion, the claim 
to contain in its fold God’s own exclusive people. 
Out of all the world it was elect. It possessed, and 
it alone, the miraculous means of grace. It had 
the only true and efficacious priesthood. It alone 
held the key to the invisible Kingdom of the 
future, and only through its mediation could any 
soul be saved. All and more than all that any 
pious Jew had claimed for his holy nation the 
Koman Catholic believer claimed for his pecu- 
liarly divine Church — ‘ extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus.’ 

5. Pre-Reformation sects.— Each of the pre- 
Reformatiori sects which showed an anti-ecclesiasti- 
cal bias took over to itself the claim, which the 
Church made, to be God’s own special instrument 
In one age the Montanists, with their immediate 
possession of the Holy Spirit, were ‘the peculiar 
people.’ In another age the Waldenses, hjr their 
stricter moral life and by their assumption of 
unbroken connexion with apostolic Christianity, 
claimed to be ‘ the peculiar people ’ of the Lord, as 
did later also ‘the .spiritual Franciscans’ The 
mystics, too, of the 14th cent , though not ex- 
plicitly separatists, believed intensely that they 
were God’s ‘peculiar people,’ and that they by the 
secret ‘inner way’ had found an absolute union 
with Him denied to all others. 

6. Post-Reformation sects. — With the Reforma- 
tion the idea of ‘the peculiar people’ remained a 
dominating concept. All the reformed State, or 
established, churches were built round the absolute 
idea that this particular church was the Church, 
exclusively God’s own and the only means of 
salvation. Its dogma constituted the truth ; its 
sacraments were alone efficacious; its ministry 
was the only authoritative ministry.^ So, too, all 
the dissenting sects came forward with a similar 
claim. Every Protestant denomination has claimed 
at least in its beginning to have possession of a 
special means of grace, and has believed itself to 
he in a peculiar way an instrument of the Lord for 
ministering salvation to men. No other modern 
denomination has perhaps made its claim to be ‘ a 
peculiar people’ so explicit as did the Society of 
Friends m the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Friends, from their first origin in the mid- 17th 
cent., believed that they were divinely chosen, 
inspired, enlightened, equipped, and guided to be 
‘the restorers of apostolic Christianity.’ They 
expected that the inward light which they hai 
re-discovered as the basis of religion would in 
time he accepted as the principle of authority of 
world Christianity (see Thomas Hancock, The 
PeciiUum, London, 1859). As this hope faded, 
the Quaker leaders of the 18th cent, set themselves 
to the task of perfecting the Society of Friends as 
‘a holy Zion of the Lord,’ a faithful ‘remnant’ in 
the midst of the world, ‘ a peculiar people,’ apart 
not only from the world hut also from all other 
forms of Christianity as well, and elected especially 
to be God’s people in a crooked and perverse 
generation. They believed that they alone were 
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‘apostolic’ and that a special mission had been 
given to them. Like the members of the Jewish 
model nation, they made much of their distinguish- 
ing marks; a special garb, a special form of 
address (the ‘ thee’ and ‘thou’), a special group of 
‘ testimonies,’ refusal to pay tithes, refusal to fight 
or take life for any reason, refusal to take an oath, 
refusal to remove the hat before a magistrate or 
in^ a public place, the maintenance of fiee gospel 
ministry and of a special form of marriage. The 
faithful Friend of this period gloried in these 
badges of a peculiar faith, not for their own sake, 
but because he believed that through separation 
from all other peoples and through ‘testimonies’ 
which cost suffering and sacrifice God could best 
form and perfect the people of His own possession, 
which, in His wisdom, they were to be The 
Quaker Journals of the hundred years from 1750 
to 1850 are full of interestmg concrete material for 
an appreciation of what this strange ideal of ‘a 
peculiar people’ once vividly meant. 

7* Other uses of the name. — The word ‘ Peculiars ’ 
was often used in the early period of the Oxford 
Movement as a nickname for the members of the 
‘Evangelical’ party. E. S. Purcell, in his Life of 
Cardinal Manning (London, 1895), refers to ‘ Pusey- 
ites and Peculiars,’ and London is said, in H. P. 
Liddon’s Life of E. B. Pusey (London, 1893), to be 
overrun with ‘ peculiarism.’ 

A small sect which appeared in London in 1838 
was called ‘ Plumstead Peculiars.’ The members 
of this sect refused to use medical aid for the relief 
or cure of disease, and put their entire trust in the 
divine power and m prayer. They weie called 
indisciiminately ‘ Faith Healers’ or ‘Peculiars.’ 

Literature —There are no special woilcs on the subject Cf. 
ADA s.y. ‘Peculiar’, su, ‘Peculiar Treasure, Peculiar 
People ’ ; JjS, s.v, ‘ Chosen People * 

Rufus M. Jones. 

PEEVISHNESS. — There are two forms of 
excess in that emotional tendency which, whether 
as a natural disposition or as an acquired habit, 
is variously spoken of as irascibility, initability, 
temper, anger, etc. One form is commonly de- 
scribed as ‘ quick temper,’ that is, a tendency to 
sudden explosions of angry passion, which for the 
mo&t part suddenly subside. The other, known as 
‘peevishness’ or ‘fretfulness,’ is a chronic insta- 
bility w'hich may not in general burst into 
violent expression, but is readily provoked by any 
trivial annoyance. On its physical side peevishness 
may often he traced to hypersesthesia, a morbid 
excess of sensibility which makes every nervous 
stimulation, even the most ordinary sensible im- 
pression, exceed the limit of healthy agi-eeablc 
excitement. In such eases moral culture calk for 
a physical culture which may reinstate the sensi- 
bility in normal vigour. But, from whatever cause 
peevishness may arise, moial neglect may leave the 
natural excess of sensibility free play to develop 
into a tyrannous habit of the moral 3iie Then it 
creates the common illusion of irritable tempera- 
ment. Instead of chaiging himself with the fault | 
of his irritation, the irritated man throws^ the 
blame of it upon any other who may be associated 
with it in the most incidental way It is thus that 
peevishne-s OLten becomes a foimidable impediment 
to the growth of sympathy and the gentler virtues, 
while it offers a fruitful soil for all types of malice. 
See, further, art. Anger. 

Literature.-— All the great works on psychology give more 
or less adequate analyses of the various forms of anger, but 
an unusually exhaustive treatment of the subject is given in 
A. Baui, Tha Emotions and tnc London, ISSO. On the 
ethical as well as the psycholog lord aspect of the subject a 
prominent place has always been assigned to Seneca’s mono- 
^ph, de Im, in ancient liteialure, and, in modern, lo J. 
Butler’s sermons ‘ Upon Resentment ' and ‘ Upon Forgiveness of 
Injuries,’ Forfcs, ed. W. E. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896, u. 136-167. 

J. Clark Murray. 


PELAGIANISM AND SEMI-PELAGIAN- 
ISM. — I, Introductory. — (a) Its ftmdammtal in- 
terest. — Few of the controversies which distracted 
the early Church are so full of perennial interest 
as that which raged round the teacliing of the 
British monk Pelagius. The principles at issue 
were of more than purely Christian interest, for 
they were concerned with the very elements of 
human character and raised fundamental problems 
as to the nature of man’s ethical and religious 
relation to the divine which are of lasting and 
world- wide significance. The contioversy did not 
itself cieate the two great types of thought which 
in its course were ranged m sharp antithesis ; 
rather it was the occasion of the first open clash 
within the Christian Church of two irreconcilable 
tendencies, which had not only long existed side 
by side both within and without Christendom, but 
are destined to reassert themselves rc’ 
throughout the subsequent developme’ii o.' ■ ■» '1 
aud religious theory. For at bottom the contro- 
veisy was concerned with the age-long problem of 
free will and determinism, and its dramatic interest 
consists in the opposition which always asserts 
itself between an essentially rational and natural- 
istic moiality and the jirofoundest convictions of a 
vital and fiist-hand religious experience. In the 
study of no other controversy can we learn so much 
about the connexion and the distinction between 
morality and religion. 

{b) Its place in the development of dogma, — As 
was but natural in the development of a religion 
which had its origin and centre m a definite 
historical personality, Christianity in its effort to 
realize and define the contents of its tradition was 
concerned first with the objective side of its 
doctrine, the nature of God and of the person of 
Jesus Christ. So long as men’s Thou'.:'Vi’' 
primarily exercised by theological ana Cnnsto- 
logical problems, questions o— more 
subjective and aiitlno)»ologic. . ci Christian 
teaching lemained m the background. Concerning 
human nature and it» relacioh to God the Church 
had instinctively maintained from tlie first that 
man had free will and was accountable for his 
actions, that human nature was eonupted and m 
a fallen and evul state, and that for its rectos atiori 
and salvation the a-isisiance of God, afforded 
through Je&us Cliri'^t and the Holy Spirit, was 
an absolute necessity. But, while none of these 
propositmn^* hod boon «crior’-‘’’'v called in question, 
no attempt to vein ibem into a coherent system 
of docuine had as yet leceived foiinal authoriza- 
tion fioni the Church, and teacher- and schools of 
thought diliored con-'ideialdy as to the siies^ which 
the\ laid ui)on Lhem ; on the whole it. may be said 
that Ea&tein theologians had been chieti v intei e^^ted 
in aiiiiming the freedom of the will, while those of 
the West h<ad emiihasized the nece-sity foi divine 
assistance, or ‘grace.’ As to ihe sinfulness of 
human nature as it actually existed, theie was 
little room for doubt, but various theories had 
been propounded by teachers of repute to the 
origin ana woiking of this geneial conuption and 
it^- connexion with w hat Sciiptuiei elated concein- 
ing the ‘ fall ’ of Adam. 

(c) Its relation to Nestonanism. — Such was the 
general condition of Christian thought on these 
matters towards the close of the 4th cent. ; the 
Allan controversy had worked itself out ; the 
dogma of the Holy Trinity had just been leaffirmed 
at the Council of Constantinople (381), which had 
also marked the first stage of the Christological 
controv ersies by condemning Apollinarianism. The 
completeness of the human nature of the Incarnate 
having thus been asserted, its relation to the 
divine Logos was already engaging the interest of 
theologians, and notably of the famous Antiochene 
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expositor, Theodore of Mopsuestia. It is obvious 
that theories concerning the relation of the human- 
ity of Christ to His divinity must have an intimate 
healing on theories concerning the relation of 
humanity in general to God ; and it is here that 
we find the ground of the close connexion between 
Nestorianism, of Avhich Theodore was undoubtedly 
the father, and Pelagianism, Avhich has also been 
deiived from his paternity.^ If "the thought that 
Christ possessed a free will was the lode-star’ of Anti- 
ochene theology,^ the thought that every man pos- 
sessed a free will was the lode-star of the Pelagian. 
The progress of the controveisies revealed so many 
affinities between the two systems that they may 
well be regarded as constituting together a great 
consistent scheme of thought, of which the Eastern 
(Nestorian) expression was mainly speculative and 
theological, and the Western (Pelagian) mainly 
practical and moral. It has been justly said that 
‘ the Nestorian Christ is the fitting saviour of the 
Pelagian man,’ and it was no accident that the 
Church condemned both systems together at the 
Council of Ephesus in 431.® 

The Pelagian controversy proper was fought out 
between the years 411 and 418, the Council of 
Ephesus merely giving official sanction to a judg- 
ment which had been for all practical purposes 
complete and final thirteen years earlier. But 
difficult problems arising out of the condemnation 
of Pelagianism remained unsolved, and these con- 
stituted the subject of the long-drawn-out Semi- 
Pelagian controversies, which found an ecclesiasti- 
cal settlement only ;at the Council of Orange in 
529. Though the whole process of thought from 
411 to 529 IS closely connected, it will be best to 
trace separately the history of the Pelagian contro- 
versy and to appreciate the issues involved, before 
passmg on to ^ve an account of Semi-Pelagianism. 

2. The course of the Pelagian controversy. — {a) 
Pelagianism in Borne (c. 400-409 ), — At some time 
in the episcopate of Anastasius (398-402), if not 
earlier, tliere had arrived in Kome a British monk 
of mature age named Pelagius, Of his former life 
we know little : his chaiacter shows no signs of 
having passed through any serious moral crisis in 
its development. We have it on the authority of 
his bitterest opponent, Orosius, that he Avas of too 
humble origin to have had a liberal education ; Ave 
have no evidence that he had ever studied in the 
East ; * but before he became famous as a heretic 
he had shown himself possessed of sufficient ability 
and learning to write three books of unquestioned 
orthodoxy upon the Trinity, which Avere recognized 
as useful text- books for students. He was a lay- 
man and never sought orders. Among his friends 
he numbered Faminus of Nola,® and also one 
Bufinus, a Syrian,® who first introduced him, so 
Mercator informs us, to the characteristic tenets 
of Antiochene theology. 

Appalled by the lax morality of the great mass 
of nominal Christians in Borne, he set himself to 
rouse them to a sense of their responsibility to God 
for their actions. He was already held in great 
honour in Borne for his rigorous and ascetic life, ^ 
but^ he used his influence cautiously and quietly, 
avoiding public controversy, from Avhich he was 
averse. He prepared a book of Eulogimy or ex- 

1 By Manus Mercator, ComimrUtcrium adv, HceresimPelagii 
(Liber Sub-JSfotantium in Verba Juliani. prsef. i, in PL xlviiL 
100 ). 

2 Plarnack, Eist of Logman iv. 165 J cf. v. 170, note. 

3 Yet there was a marked contrast between the Pelagian 
conception of grace and Theodore’s ; the latter came closer to 
Augustine, in so far as he regarded it as an inward inspiration. 

* Chronology forbids us to identify him with a Pelagius men- 
tioned b}’ Chrysostom (Ep, 4) 

5 Aug. Ep. ISG. 

® To be distinguished from Rufinus of Aquileia. 

" He spent ‘a very long time there '(Aug. de Peec. Oriq. 24 . 
of. de Gest Pelag. 46). ’ 1 


tracts from Scripture selected to emphasize the 
strength and fo’eedom of the will, and especially 
set himself to counteract what he considered the 
enervating effects of Augustine’s Confessions, 
which, written about 400, were soon after Avidely 
read in Borne. Augustine’s famous prayer, "Da 
quod jubes, et jube quod vis,’ particularly aroused 
his anger, as conducing to a passive and listless 
frame of mind.^ Pelagius preached the need of 
moral effort and the sufficiency of man’s natural 
free will to achieve its duty Avithout relying on 
supernatural grace ; from this he was led on to 
call in (Question any idea of inheiited sinfulness 
which might serve as an excuse for moral slackness. 
He circulated privately a commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, in which, in the guise of objections 
raised by critics of current teaching, he indirectly 
set forth his OAvn chief tenets. 

Associated with him Avas another layman, 
Ccelestius, a keen-witted dialectician, who had 
practised at the Boman bar, hut under the influence 
of Pelagius had given up his worldly career to 
become a monk. In character this outspoken 
young man was a great contrast to his elderly and 
cautious master : an agitator ‘ incredihili loquaci- 
tate,’ as Augustine tells us, his method Avas 
* fortiter scandalizare ’ ; he quickly attracted atten- 
tion and was regarded by many as the real leader 
of the movement.® 

(6) In Africa {411-4i^\ — Alaric’s invasion led 
the two friends to leave Borne in 409 and to travel 
by way of Sicily to Africa, where they arrived in 
411. Pelagius did not come into personal contact 
with Augustine,® though the latter, busied as he 
then was with the settlement of the Donatist 
schism, remembers that he was disturbed by 
rumours of his teaching about the baptism of 
infants. Pelagius, however, soon after set out 
for Palestine. But Ccelestius stayed behind and 
applied for ordination as a presbyter at Carthage ; 
his candidature was opposed in 412 by Paulinus, a 
deacon of MOan, on the ground of false doctrine, 
at a synod presided over by Bishop Aurelius. 
The lihellus, or formal indictment, attributed to 
Ccelestius seven heretical propositions ; 

(1) Adam was created mortal and would have died whether 
he had sinned or not , (2) Adam’s s"n 

not the human race ; (3) children £. .■* in 

which Adam was before his sin ; (4) the whole human race does 
not die through Adam’s death and transgression, nor does the 
whole human race rise through Christ’s resurrection , (6) the 
law sends men to the Kingdom of Heaven just as the gospel 
does ; (6) even before Christ’s coming there were men without 
sin ; (7) man can he wilhout sm, and keep God s commandments 
easily if he Anil. 

Ccelestius refused to condemn these propositions : 
he claimed that he had heard Catholic presbyters 
deny the transmission of sin, Avhich ought to be 
treated as an open (question; moreover, since he 
did not deny that infants need baptism to be 
redeemed, he was no heretic. The synod never- 
theless excommunicated him. He thereupon wrote 
his Lihellus hrevissimus, explaining that in his 
view infants were in no Avise baptized for any 
remission of sin, but received actual benefit through 

; un- 
Avere 
This 

tract occasioned AugusHne’s first anti-Pelagian 
treatise, de Peccatorum meritis et remissione (412), 
notable as containing the first use of originate 
peccatum, that * infelicitous phrase ’ which was to 
play so prominent a part in the controversy. 
tJcelestiuB left for Ephesus, where he was ordained 
presbyter, and thence proceeded to Constanti- 
nople. 

J De Dono Persev 53. 

2 Of. Aug. de Pecc. Oriq. 13, for a contrast between the 
methods of Ccelestius and Pelagius. 

3 De Gest. Pelag. 46. 


baptism and a share in Christ’s redemption 
baptized infants forfeited "eternal life,^ but 
admitted into ‘the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
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(c) In Palestine {411-4-15 ) — Meanwhile Pelagius 
had settled quietly in Palestine. But his foiend- 
ship with Bishop John of Jerusalem, combined 
Mith reports of his teaching, attracted the un- 
favourable notice of Jerome, who wrote against 
him his letter to Ctesiphon^ and his Bialogus 
adversus PelagianoSy styled by Harnack ^ ‘ a model 
of irrational polemics.’ Pelagius replied with his 
de Natiira, but his cause was considerably 
damaged bv the circulation of Coelestius’s rash 
Libellus, The arrival in Palestine in 415 of 
a devoted disciple of Augustine, the hot-headed 
Spanish priest Orosius, brought matters to a 
climax. He brought a letter from Augustine to 
Jerome, and was invited to attend a synod of 
Jerusalem clergy convened by Bishop John to con- 
sider the Pelagian difficulty. He there related 
what the Carthaginian synod had done with 
Coelestius, and read aloud a letter from Augustine 
to the Sicilian Hilarius on the possibility of human 
sinlessness and the need of divine grace. Pelagius 
was thereupon introduced to the meeting; he 
evaded the charges brought against him, and, 
when pressed, cried ‘ Anathema to him who 
teaches that man can become sinless without God’s 
aid ’ ; but the crucial question, as to vdiether by 
‘ God’s aid ’ Pelagius meant merely the example 
and teaching of Christ accepted by man’s natural 
free will or a direct inward working of God on the 
spirit ‘ transcending both natural capacities and 
opportunities of moial instruction,’* was not dis- 
cussed. John knew no Latin and Pelagius no 
Greek, and the synod, failing to grasp the true sig- 
nificance of the dispute, agreed to the suggestion of 
Orosius that the matter, being of Western origin, 
should be referred to Bishop Innocent of Home. 

{d) The Synod of Diospolis {415 ). — Before the 
end of the year, however, Pelagius found himself 
once moie face to face with Western accusers 
^ before an Eastern court. Two Gallic bishops, 
Her os of Arles and Lazarus of Aix, expelled from 
their own sees for obscure reasons and sojourning 
in Palestine, brought a foimal accusation against 
Pelagius and Coelestius before a synod of fourteen 
bishops which met at Diospolis (Lydda) in Dec. 
415 under the metropolitan of Palestine, Eulogius 
of Csesarea. Illness prevented the accusers from 
appearing in person, and Pelagius made skilful 
use of his opportunity : the Libellus^ drawn up in 
Latin, was translated by sections; Pelagius in- 
geniously contrived satisfactory explanations of 
most of the phrases complained of, and disowned 
the rest; he denied responsibility for certain 
opinions attributed to Ccelestius, and professed 
himself ready to condemn them ‘ according to the 
judgment of the Holy Church’ and to anathe- 
matize every one who held or had held them, 
though he protested that the dispute did not con- 
cern matters of dogma. ^ The synod not unnatur- 
ally declared him innocent ; but it is clear that he 
‘ stole his acquittal ’ by prevarications as faithless 
to his friend as they were dishonourable to himself ; 
and, however cunningly he may have subsequently 
explained away his denial of othei Pelagian tenets, 
he cannot escar>e from the fact that he denied a 
proposition which both previously and .subsequently 
was cardinal for his system—* that God’s grace is 
given in proportion to our deserts, to such as are 
worthy.’® Jerome was furious at the decision of 
the ‘miserable synod,’® but Augustine judged it 
more fairly when he explained it as acquitting not 
the heresy but the man vlio denied the here-'V. 
Nevertheless, the Synod of Diospolis pioved cleaily 

1 Ep, 133 (132). 2 V. 178. 

3 Cf. Bright, Age of the Fathers, ii. 178. 

4 De Gest. Pelag, 57 f. ‘ Anathematizo quasi stultos, non quasi 
haereticos, siquidem non est doraia ’ {ib. 16) 

5 Cf Aug de Gest. Pelag. SO ^v.) and 40 (xvu.). 

fl Ep 143. 2. 
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that * the Eastern church had not embraced in its 
entiiety the doctrine of grace as formulated by 
Augustine in the West, and that, provided fiee 
will and grace were recognized as joint factors m ^ 
the production of human goodness, it was not 
anxious to define by precise distinctions the exact 
limits of each agency.’^ The Easterns also prob- 
ably sympathized Avith Pelagius’s own unwilling- 
ness to extend the sphere of authoritative dogma.* 

{e) In the West {415-41S). — Pelagius and his 
friends immediately made all possible use of their 
success. News of the acquittal was promptly 
spread abroad, especially in the West, whithei 
carefully edited accounts of the synod were dis- 
patched. Pelagius answered Jeiome with four 
books, de Libero Arhitrio, showing clearly that by 
‘grace’ he still meant the natural influence of 
Christ’s teaching, helping men ‘ more easily ’ to 
obey the divine commands, and that he still held 
that ' we are procreated as without virtue, so with- 
out vice ’ — Avhich shows the value that was to be 
set on his protestations at Diospolis.* 

Augustine realized that its ecclesiastical triumph 
was the moral defeat of the Pelagian cause.^ The 
African bishops, nothing daunted, reaffiimed most 
emphatically tlieir previous condemnation at two 
largely- attended synods which met in Carthage 
and Milan in 416. Both synods sent letters to 
Pope Innocent, desiring to secure the support of 
the Apostolic See to reinforce their ov n decisions. 
Augustine, Aurelius, and three other bishops 
further Avrote to the pope a personal letter urging 
him to examine carefully Pelagius’s teaching. All 
these letters ® contain careful explan*.tions of the 
issues at stake, which are represented as essential 
to the entire Christian position as thw Church bad 
received it : it Avas not only that Pelagian teaching 
made the practice of infant baptism sui)eifluous, 
but it made the Avhole redemptive Avork of the 
Saviour Himself unnecessary ; if human nature be 
indeed what the Pelagians say it is, it must be 
capable of Avorking out its oAvn salvation unassisted, 
depending solely on ‘the results of its original 
creation ’ ; no need therefore for any divme de- 
li veier, to afford supernatural assistance to men's 
inAvard wills, no need for any grace or means of 
grace. The letters Avere accompanied by an earlier 
tieatise of Pelagius (’), de Js'atura, together AAuth 
Augustine’s reply, de Nafura et Gratia, composed 
in 415. 

Innocent consulted his clergy and replied in Jan. 
417,® in a sense wholly favourable to tlie Africans, 
asserting man’s continual dependence on God’s 
inward grace not only at baptism but throughout 
life ; in Pelagius’s treatise he found nothing that 
pleased him, but he refrained from commenting on 
the action of the Sjmod of Dio.spolis until he 
should receive an authentic account of its pro- 
ceedings. A feAV weeks afterAvards he died. His 
successor was a Greek, Zosimus, and haidly had 
he been insiaUed Avhen Ccelestius, recently expelled 
from Constantinople, appeared in Rome, to appeal 
against both this recent indignity and his earlier 
condemnation in Carthage Zosimus’s interests 
Avere Eastern, and he had piobably but little 
understanding of the real issues of this Western 
controversy. Coelestius secured a hearing, at 
Avhich it was evident that he still continued to 
deny ‘ transmitted ’ or ‘ original ’ sin ; but he 
avoided either condemning his own tenets or 
hearing them condemned, Zosimus wrote to the 
Africans, asserting that Ccelestius had abundantly 
indicated the soundness of his faith, and that those 
who still desired to impugn it must appear in Borne 

1 DCB, $.v ‘Pelagius,* iv. 287. 

2 Cf. Hamack, v. 169, note 3, 179, note 4. 

3 His de Natura appeared about the same time. 

4 ‘ Ibi omnino cecidifc haeresis vestra' (see Bright, il 1S9). 

s Aug. Ep. 175 , 177 6 Ib 181-184. 
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within two months or else give up all doubts on 
the subject. Shortly afterwaids he received under 
cover of a letter of commendation from Praylus, 
the new bishop of Jerusalem, a statement of faith 
from Pelagius. This is a treatise of ‘luminous 
orthodoxy ' as regards the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, but on the real points at issue 
artfully vague : all men had free will, all had need 
of help from God,^ but as to the nature of this help 
nothing was said ; the statement concluded defer- 
entially : Pelagius was leady to receive correction 
from him ‘who held the faith and see of Peter J 
Zosimus rehearsed it to his admiring ecclesiastics 
and wrote once more to the African bishops, de- 
claring that the statement of Pelagius had cleared 
him of all suspicion, and sternly rebuking them 
for their hasty and uncharitable credulity in ad- 
mitting unfounded charges against men of ‘ perfect 
orthodoxy ’ ( ‘ absolu tae tidei ’ ). 

Meanwhile Augustine had received the official 
minutes of the Synod of Diospolis, and immedi- 
ately wrote his d& Gestis Pelagiij comparing them 
with Pelagius's misrepresentations or what had 
taken place Upon the reception of Zosimus’s 
letters the African bishops, assembled in a great 
synod of over 200 members, indignantly determined 
to stand by their condemnation of both Pelagius 
and Coelestius, and to uphold Pope Innocent’s 
sentence against them, until they should explicitly 
acknowledge that ‘God’s grace aids us through 
Jesus Christ, not only to know hut to do what is 
right, in every single act, so that without grace 
we cannot have, think, speak or do anything that 
pertains to true and holy religion.’ 

This hrm and dijilomatic action aroused Zosimus 
to the need of caution j with much grandiloquence 
as to the prerogatives of Peter he replied (21st 
March, 418) that he had not come to a final de- 
cision or given entire credence to Coelestius ; the 
case stood where it was when he last wrote. But 
the cause was decided both in Italy and in Africa 
without further consideration for Zosimus: the 
emperor Honomis on 30th April issued an edict 
to Palladius, the pisetorian prefect, denouncing 
Pelagiufe’s opinions as contrary to the Catholic law, 
exiling the two leaders of his heresy, and permit- 
ting the persecution of their followers ; and on 
1st May (two days after Zosimus’s pitiable letter 
reached Africa) a great council of the African 
Church in Carthage, without reference to any 
doctrinal pronouncements of Roman bishops, 
anathematized Pelagianism in a series of nine 
uncompromising canons. ^ No direct connexion 
between these practically simultaneous imperial 
and ecclesiastical actions can be proved ; the 
former was possibly due to Italian opposition to 
Pelagianism emanating from Milan ; ® Augustine, 
however, expressed his hearty approval. 

Zosimus effected a complete change of front; 
there is some ambiguity as to dates, and it remains 
doubtful whether he contrived his volte face before 
or after the promulgation of the imperial edict, 
which in any case shows no si^s of having been 
affected by the remarkable Epistula Tractoria 
issued by the pope. In tliis memorable document 
Zosimus condemns Pelagius, Ccelestius, and their 
opinions, and affirms the doctrines for which the 
Africans contended, with an explicitness equalled 
only by that with which he had but a few months 
previously acquitted the heretics and rebuked their 
accusers. The incident has more than a merely 

1 ‘ Liberum sio confitemur arbitrium, ut dicamus nos indigere 
dei semper auxibo’ (Pelagms’a Confession of Faith, given in full 
ill Hahn, Bthliothek d&r Symhole und Glavbensregeth^t p. 288). 

2 Of Harnack, v. 185. The canons anathematize those, p'rong 

others, Mho derive death from natural a ho dor. \ Jlie 

presence of original sm in children, ivi'j .a^-ign any lor’m of 
salvation to infants dying unbapiized, and who do not see in 
grace the indispensable condition of \iitue. 

s So Harnack suggests (v. 185, note 7) 


historical interest, in view of the claims of his 
successors in the see to infallibility. Zosimus 
acted throughout in his official capacity, and the 
matter was doctrinally of the greatest importance. 

The subsequent histoi y of the controversy may 
be briefly stated *. Zosimus required subscription 
to his letter as a test of orthodoxy ; eighteen 
Italian bishops refused, of whom one, Julian, the 
youthful prelate of Eclanum, was to prove himself 
the ablest advocate of a cause already lost ; Pelagius 
himself disappeared from view ; Coelestius was 
banished from Italy; Julian, with a group of 
sympathizers, betook himself to Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and later joined Coelestius in Con- 
stantinople, when in 429 the patriarch Nestoniis 
interceded for them with Pope Ccelestine, to his 
own hurt no less than theirs, for Rome thought the 
worse of Nestoiins for consorting with Pelagians, 
and the East thought the worse of the Pelagians 
for sorting with Nestoiius ; and so it came 
aboui T M . i li'o third general council at Ephesus 
in 431 the ‘ Pelagians and Coelestians ’ as well as 
the Nestorians were finally condemned. 

3. Appreciation of the principles at issue. — {a) 
Jtihan and Augustine. — The real theologian of 
Pelagianism was Julian of Eclanum, who, con- 
scious though he was that he was the champion 
of a lost cause, continued systematically to work 
out his principles with admirable completeness. 
Pelagius and Coelestius had been primarily con- 
cerned to arouse men’s wills to worthier moral 
effort ; they were missioners rather than^ theo- 
logians, with a practical object in view, to induce 
men to practise monastic asceticism But Julian 
was no ascetic ; Ms ideal of conduct was essentially 
naturalistic; as a man of the world he frankly 
admired the moderate and reasonable self-contiol 
inculcated by philosophers, and above all desired 
clear and rational thinking about God and morality. 
Harnack fitly describes him as ‘ the first, and up to 
the sixteenth century, the unsurpassed, unabashed 
I’epresentative of a self-satisfied Christianity.’^ 
His theology adds nothing in principle to that of 
Pelagius and Coelestius, but he expresses with 
greater force and lucidity their chief contentions. 
He maintained a vigorous and voluminous con- 
trovensy with Augustine, who always treated him 
with respect, and often answered him sentence 
by sentence. It is possible, therefore, to recon- 
struct liis system fairly accurately from Augustine’s 
works. The two men were diametrically o;pposed 
both as to the form and as to the matter ot their 
theology. As to form, Julian was a rationalist, 
Augustine an authoritarian ; Julian denied that 
authority could strengthen what reason proves : 
‘we ought to weigh and not count opinions’;^ 
Augustine, as a result of the experiences which 
led up to his conversion, W'as profoundly conscious 
that lie had received the very gospel itself on the 
authority of the Church,^ after reason had led him 
through countless aberrations. Julian claimed to 
have the philosophic few on his side, and despised 
as a blind rabble the majority which he could not 
deny sided with Augustine. And the content of 
his theology was as essentially the gospel of free 
will as that of Augustine was the gospel of irre- 
sistible grace. 

(6) The Pelagian system summarized. — The 
Pelagian system as presented by him may be 
summarized as follows:® 

(1) God is above all just ; therefore everything^ that He creates 
is essentially good, and cannot be in its nature convertible , 


1 Cf. the synodal letter of Pope Ccele'itine, confirming their 
condemnation by Rome (C. J. von Hefcle, Rx^t of the Church 
CouncxlSy Eng. tr , 5 vols , Edinburgli, 1S94-96, ni. 69 ; G D. 
Mansi, Sa&iorurfi Conciborum nova et arnpCissima Collectxo. 
Florence, 1769, iv. 1330-133S) 

2 V. 171. 3 Aug. c. Julian ii. 85. 

4 0. Rpist. Munich. 5. 5 Cf. Harnack, v. 191-203. 
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consequently human nature remains indestructibly good, and 
BO there can be no such thing as a sinful nature, or * natural * 
(i e ‘ original ’) sin. 

(2) Th<^ T-an’s constitution are his reason and 

his free * ■ . lt * . absolute and indefectible freedom 

of choice (‘ire'*a cnpa^’ti^ [nossibilitas] utnusque * i), which 
momentarily ('cTcrrri'' ■» and remains unimpaired by 

previous choices Sin is choosmg that which is contrary to 
what reason tells us is righteous ; every man is at every moment 
of his career perfectly free to avoid choosing it (‘Liberum 
arbitnum et post peccata tarn plenum est quam fuit ante 
peccata ’ 2). By virtue of this free will man is rendered mde- 
pendent of God.s 

(3) The desires of the flesh are not as such evil, seeing they 
are part of God’s creation ; therefore sin consists not m desire 
{libido) itself as such, but in its excess, which is due solely to 
the free choice of each individual will. Marriage is not per se 
in any way sinful. 

(4) Every man created by birth is in precisely the same con- 
dition morally as Adam was before he sinned, i e. endowed 
inalienably by divine grace {gratia) with ‘natural holiness’ 
(=ieason and free will). These are sufficient to enable men to 
remam sinless ; hence there can be (and Pelagius asserted that 
there had been) sinless men. 

(6) Adam sinned through free will ; his descendants also sin 
through free will , neither in his case nor in +heirs is physical 
death a consequence of sm, but spiritual dci l.. (da niiai’o'n) , 
this is m no sense mherited from Adam, but is acquired by each 
man through his own sins. 

(6) The idea of inherited sin {traduce peecat% peccatum 
ongmie) ojid of inhented guilt is both unthinkable and blas- 
phemous, for not only is it inconsistent with the notion of sm, 
which implies the exercise of free will, but it also suggests that 
God’s good creation has become radically evil, and that He 
either unjustly regards as sinful natures which have not yet 
themselves committed sm or else is responsible for creating evil 
natures. The only difference between the condition of children 
born now and that of Adam before the Fall is one not of nature 
but of environment : the former are born into a sociel^^’ m 
which evil customs and habits prevail * 

(7) By divine grace or aid {gratia, adjutorium) is meant 
either man’s natural constitution (‘ the grace of creation ’), by 
virtue of which some heathen have been perfect men, as good 
in every respect as perfect Jew^ or perfect C^'nstians, or the 
law of God (an auginentum jo mi //<»,) oj which He has 
leveaJed to man what he ought to do, to aid man’s reason 
darkened by sin, or else the grace of Christ, which, no less than 
the law, is essentially enhghtenment and teachmg {illuminatio 
et doctflna) working through Chiist’s own example, through 
His autnontative a-Sburance of forgiveness lo all who aie 

^ bapti7cd, cuid through the dogmas and mysteries of the Charch 
C'laoe, of whatever Kind, is cm]ihaticall> not an inward powei 
enabling the will, for ' homo hoeio arbitrio eivanripatus a Deo ’ , 
it lb lather somethincr e.xternal, which the will i*ia\ grji«p if it 
chooses to. Law ancl gospel are alike in operaiion, and men 
can enter the Kingdom of Heaven as well through the one as 
through the other. 

(8) Grace is given according to men’s merits ; it would not be 
consistent witn God ju'*tice to give it to sinners. 

(c) Critidsiii of the sijstem , — Such in brief out- 
line was the system which the Church rejected as 
a mischievous innovation, endangering the very 
essentials of the Christian religion. 

How far was it an innovation In temper and 
spiiit it was undoubtedly in marked contrast with 
the instinctive religious attitude reflected in every 
writing of the NT and in the traditional piety of 
the Catholic Chuich. Its wliole conception of 
human nature and of virtue was more akin to 
Stoicism than to the gospel ; hut for some of its 
propositions it would be difficult to find definite 
lefutations in the wiitings of many of the earlier 
Church Fathers of repute, and the system which 
Augustine opposed to it may in some important 
respects be as justly accused of innovation. 
Pelagianism may be defined as Christian Stoicism, 
and as such it is'probably to this day the undefined 
theology of the great majority of ‘plain men,’ 
especially perhaps in the busy, competitive con- 
ditions of modern Westein civilization. ‘God 

1 Pelagius taught a possibihtafi boni as distinguished from the 

poshtbilitas utriusque of Julian (a’g Grat 5, Op, Imp 

i, 7S-S1) 

2 Op, Imp. i. 91. 

^ Ib i. 78 * ‘ Libertas arbitni, qua a Deo emancipatua homo 
est.’ 

^ For infant baptism Juhan had no real rationale , he accepted 
it as implying a certain consecration of the infant, with a refer- 
ence to his futuie sins Children dying unhaptized did not 
forfeit ‘ eternal life,’ though they would fail to enter its fullest 
blessedness, the ‘Kingdom of Heaven.' 

5 For a full consideration of the previous development of the 
doctrine of original sm see art. Original Sm and F.B. Tennant, 
TTie Sources oj the Doctrines of the Fall and Ordinal Sm, 


helps those who help themselves’ is a favourite 
proverb of the English, and expresses in rough 
and ready^ form the Pelagian doctrine of grace. 

But, if it be true that genuine Christian ethics 
are superior to all others ‘ not so much through the * 
presence or absence of particular articles, as 
through a view of life which substitutes submission 
for independence, huniility for self-content,’ ^ then 
‘Christian Stoicism’ is a contradiction in terms, 
and Pelagianism is more pagan than Christian. 
Yet we must remember that Pelagianism does 
assert that the possibility of human righteousness 
and perfection originates in ‘ the grace of creation,’ 
that bounty of God which endowed men with ‘ free 
will,’ and so it is not fair to say that it makes 
righteousness a matter of human merit entiiely 
independent of God. In practice, however, it issued 
in a frame of mind which set God and man over 
against each other as independent parties, and 
tended to reduce religion to the levels of merit and 
reward and to make of morality simply a question 
of copying good or bad examples. 

Ceitain individual propositions of the Pelagian 
system the subsequent development of Christian 
thought has tended to confirm ; its unwillingness 
to consign unbaptized infants to perdition, its 
readiness to recognize the possibility of good and 
Christlike characters being found outside the 
direct influences of the gospel and the Church, its 
insistence that the natural desires and functions of 
the body are in themselves in no way evil, its 
recognition of the fact that physical death cannot 
be regarded simply and solely as a lamentable 
outcome of human sin, but is an inevitable (and 
indeed beneficent) element in the general process 
of nature, are all points on which later thought 
and wider experience cannot but recognize that 
the Pelagians were nearer the truth than their 
opponents. 

On the other hand, the whole Pelagian psycho- 
logy of the will must be judged superficial and in- 
adequate ; its conception of sin is ‘ atomistic ’ j it 
ignores the phenomena of habit, and treats the 
growth of character as a mere succession of wholly 
independent and uncorrelated decisions of an 
abstract faculty of choice which remains quite 
unaffected by its choosing; it leaves the whole 
problem of the nature of personality unexplored, 
and so fails entirely to explain the possibility of 
temptation, and above all the reality of man’s 
responsibility for his actions, the very thing that 
it set out to maintain. It is essentially self- 
contradictory, for, by treating personality as a 
bare series of states of mind, it leaves us in the 
last resort sceptical as to the reality and persist- 
ence of that very will the indestructible freedom 
of which is of the very essence of its contentions. 

{d) Augustinus doctrine of sin and grace, — The 
ground of the difference between the Pelagians and 
Augustine is to be found in their views of the 
actual condition of human natuie ; the former 
thought of it as still morally sound, the latter as 
utterly corrupt ; the foirner held that the faculty 
of choice remained unimpaired, and that men 
could be good if they wished, the latter insisted 
that the will itself was perverted and depraved at 
its very root, and incapable in its own stiength of 
choosing and doing even what it knew to be good ; 
and there can be little doubt that, with ml his 
over-statements, Augustine was truer not only to 
the traditions of Christianity, but to the facts of 
human experience. It is when we come to con- 
sider the theory by which Augustine sought to 
explain the fact of this univers^ perversion of the 
will that we find that not only modern tliinkers, 
but his predecessors among the theologians of the 

I Of. H, Kelly, Eist. of the Church of Cknst, London, 1901-02, 
ii. 296. 
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Churchy are far from unanimous in his support. It 
is not merely that Augustine is the originator of 
the famous term ‘ original sin ’ {peocatum oo'iginis), 
or that this term is infelicitous, in so far as by 
*sin’ we mean an evil for which the individual 
who * sins’ is himself responsible, in a manner in 
which he cannot possibly be for anything which 
he simply inherits ; nor is it that for the Scrip- 
tural foundation of his theory he relies on an 
indefensible Latin rendering of the Greek of St. 
Paul ; ^ it is not merely that in his explanation of 
the universality of human sinfulness he asserts 
that the nature with Avhich an infant finds itself 
endowed at birth is a perverted nature, inclined to 
sin, and that this perverted inclination—no less 
real because merely potential — is due to heredity, 
for others before" Augustine had taught this, i 
though with less lucidity it is that Augustine is 
obsessed with the idea that this inherited sinful- 
ness consists chiefly and almost entirely in that 
very < concupiscence ’ by which the race is propa- 
gated and increased. Such is the form in which 
Augustine presented his theory of original sin to 
Julian, and Julian naturally accused him of 
Manichseism. The idea was not in itself novel, it 
was a commonplace of Gnostic heresy ; what was ^ 
novel was its presence at the heart of a system 
which claimed to be Catholic and orthodox. 
Augustine, indeed, explained in reply that he did 
not reg.ird marriage in itself as sin, hut insisted 
that as things actually are it is invariably attended 
with passions which nave the nature of sinfulness 
and that this is due to the radical corruption of all 
human nature j the general impression made by 
his arguments is that he himself is convinced that 
both in its origin and in its subsequent propagation 
the sinfulness now inherent in human nature 
manifests itself principally in this connexion.® 
There can be no doubt that Augustine’s personal 
history coloured his presentation of the character 
of inherited sinfulness, which practically, if not 
theoretically, involved ihim in Alaniohsean dualism. 
His contention had wide-spread and lasting in- 
fluence in the development of monastic asceticism, 
which from his day till the Reformation was to 
be both officially and popularly regarded as the 
liighest ideal of Christian conduct. 

Yet it is clear that this conception of the nature 
of ‘ original sin ’ is not essential to the idea of an 
‘ inherited sinfulness ’ as such ; and, if there are 
weighty reasons for rejecting Augustine’s theory of 
concupiscence, there are weightier ones for support- 
ing his doctrine of original sm — rea'sons w’hich can 
be adduced not only from the earlier traditions of 
the Church, but from the general study of human 
nature ; and, as J. B. Moriey has pointed out, not 
only has it been maintained by orthodox theolo- 

1 Aug. c duas Bp. Pelag. iv. 4, where Ro 512, n-ap'res 
Tjputprov, 13 translated * in quo omnes peccaverunt,'an impossible 
rendering. Ro 51221 is the Scriptural !ocus clasHCus for the 
doctnne of original sm; but a strict exegesis, though it shows 
that St. Paul certainly deduced the unnertal prevalence of 
death from the effect of the sin of man’s common ancestor 
Adam, does not show that he clearly stated any inheritance of 
sinful tendency from Adam, though it may be held that his 
argument implies this. Of. W. Sanday and A. 0. Headlam, 
/CCt *Ep. to the Romans,’ 0 Edinburgh, 1902, pp, 130-147; 
Tennant, Th^ FaU and On^incbl Sin, ch. xi. ; J F. Bethune- 
Baker, An Introd. to the Early Hist, of Chr. Doetnnef London, 
1903, p. 309, note 2. 

2 Notably Tertullian (irtiiuwi originis, traduxpeccatC), Cypnan, 
Ambrose in the West, and in the Elast Ongen (in his later 
works) and the Cappadocians Irenseus, Athanasius, and Cyril 
of Jerusalem recognize the unii’ersahty of sin and the fallen 
state of the race as a wliole, without definitely teaching in- 
herited sinfulness ; the Antiochenes, including even John 
Chr\sostoni, can be quoted as opposing this conception. None 
of his predecessors insisted on the utter depravity and corrup- 
tion of hiniian nature so strongly as Augustine (see Tennant, 
pp. 2^3-315) 

^ Or his own statement of the purpose of his de JS'upths et 
concupi^centia (1. 1) ; ‘to distinguish between the evil of carnal 
concupiscence, from which man who is born therefrom con- 
tracts original sin, and the good of marriage.’ 


gians, but it is asseited by ‘worldly philosophers 
and poets.’ ^ Spirits so contrasted as Kant‘S and 
Shelley ® can be quoted in its support, and it is the 
common assumption of the thought of plain men 
about themselves. For who would dare say that 
the will of any human being was at any stage of. its 
moral development all that it ought to be ? Even 
those who maintain the doctrine of man's ‘ perfecti- 
bility ’ here on earth hold that it consists in the 
elimination of previous imperfection. And, if the 
will of man be thus universally perverted, what 
other explanation of its perversion will satisfy the 
facts except that which says that it is innate? 
The thougnt of the present day, fascinated with 
the spectacle of the marvellous ascent and progress 
of mankind from crude beginnings towards all that 
makes for a richer civilization, is indeed apt to 
express itself impatiently on the doctrine of the 
Fall ; but the experience of the present day is at 
one with that of previous ages as to the universal 
prevalence of opportunities missed, of faculties 
misused, and of that fatal facility with which 
even the greatest and best of men fall short of 
their ideals. ‘The good that I would I do not: 
but the evil which I would not, that I do ' (Ro 7^^) 
is still the cry of candid self-criticism.^ How 
this ‘ radical evil ’ originated who shall confidently 
say ? But that it is woven into the very texture 
of that human nature which every child inherits at 
its birth who will deny? The modem investiga- 
tion of heredity leads us to understand more 
clearly than was possible for the men of the 5th 
Christian century the intricate solidarity of man- 
kind, and to perceive how 

‘In the fatal sequence of this world 
An evil thought may soil our children’s blood.’ * 

It was precisely the presence of this formidable 
perversion of the will at work throughout the mass 
of humanity that led Augustine to call it massa ^ 
perditionis,^ and to believe that God could be in 
any way lesponsible for or satisfied with such a 
state of things was rank blasphemy. Human 
nature as such — as it actually exists — is deserving 
of His displeasure : to the human race as a universal 
entity guilt attaches, and every particular indi- 
vidual sharing human nature shares in its guilt ; 

I he is born in sin, his very origin is tainted, and it 
I is not merely a matter of legal status before the 
bar of divine pei'fection, but a matter of positive 
wrongness of life. The ‘results of the original 
creation ’ of human nature have been so weakened 
and degraded that it is helpless of itself to help 
itself, from the very nature of the case. Hence 
the whole Pelagian conception of grace is hopelessly 
inadequate to describe what man needs if he is to 
escape from himself as he actually is to that per- 
fection for which he was made. It is not enough 
that in Christ the ideal he displayed with all 
imaginable distinctness ; man may see it, and may 
love it, but remains powerless to realize it ; what 

1 Lectures and other Theological Papers, Lonclo’i, 1SS3, pp. 
148-162 

2 ‘The perfect accordance of the vill with the moral lavv is 
holiness, a perfection of which no natural being in the sensible 
V orld 13 capable at any moment: of his existence ’ (Crit of Pract. 
Rf'ason, tr. T. K. Abboit<>, London, 1909, bk. ii. ch. 11. § 4, 
p 218); Kant, while rejecting the traditional conception of 
‘ original sin,’ insisted on a ‘ radical badness ’ innate in human 
nature (cf. Religion within the Lnmts of Pure Rtason, pt 1., tr 
T K. Abbott®, London, 1909, 11 335 f., iiL 339) 

3 Prometheus, act i. opening speech, act ii sc, 4 , and cf. 

B3 ron, Childe Harold, canto iv. 126. 

4 Tennyson, The Ancient Sage On the vexed question of 
the origin of the soul — which has obviously a very direct bearing 
on the subject of ‘original sm’ — Augustine mamtained an 
attitude of uncertainty, between ‘ Traduciamsm,' to which he 
rather inclines, not unnaturally, and ‘Creationism,’ which was 
the general assumption of the Pelagians; see his letter to 
Optatus (Ep. 202 bis), and his four books to Vinoentius Victor 
(de Anima et eius origin?). Augustine had appealed in vam to 

I Jerome for his \iews on the subject (Ep 166). 
i 0 De Pecc. Orig. 31, de Corrept. et Grat. 7. 
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lie needs is a transforming force within, at the 
very root of his personality, directly strengthening 
his will, not only putting into his mind good 
desires, but enabling him to bring them to good 
efiect. And it was just such an inward trans- 
forming force that Augustine, like Paul before 
him, had experienced. He knew it not as issuing 
out of his oivn natural will, but as enteiing into it 
from beyond ; and in his experience it was derived 
solely from that spiritual contact with Christ 
which had led him at last in spite of himself to feel 
it at its fullest within the fellowship of the Catholic 
Church. 

Such were the convictions of Augustine, and, so 
long as Christian religious experience remains 
confident of the activity of a grace such as that 
which made all the difierence to him, so long will 
the Christian Church reject Pelagianism. 

4 . The transition to Semi-Pelagianism. — (a) 
Incipient criticism of Augustine, — The Church, 
however, proved readier to reject Pelagianism than 
to accept in its entirety the system wliich Augus- 
tine constructed to oppose it. It recognized 
instinctively that Augustine’s description of indi- 
vidual religious experience, with its unequivocal 
derivation of all human goodness from divine 
grace, was what Christian piety demanded ; but, 
when he proceeded to elevate ‘the necessary self- 
criticism of the advanced Christian into a doctrine, 
which should form the sole standard by which to 
judge the whole sphere of God’s dealings with 
men,’ ^ it hesitated to accept his conclusions. For 
Augustine’s basal conviction that he had been con- 
verted and saved in spite of himself by a divine 
love that overwhelmed all opposition and foiced 
him to surrender led him to assert that God’s 
grace was irresistible, and that the human will 
was simply passive in the working out of its 
salvation. Bfe recognized indeed a ‘free will’ in 
men, in that he held that there remained in them, 
perverted though they were, a faculty of choosing, 
itself ‘ poised in indifference,’ a mere capacity for 
either part ; ^ but he regarded this not as the core 
of personality, but merely as an instrument of 
which the personality makes use, a good person- 
ality using it well, an evil badly.® It is not the 
instrument but its user that has been changed and 
corrupted by the Fall. The user’s power of con- 
trolling his faculty of choice is \yhat Augustine 
really means by ‘will’,* and this ‘will,’ he believed, 
could be a good will only tluoughthe operation of 
the irresistible grace of God , ^ consequently the 
all too obvious fact that some men aie being 
moulded by grace into Christian perfection, while 
others are not, was only to be accounted for in the 
last resort by postulating a divine choice and pie- 
destination, in the absolute and inscrutable exeicise 
of vrhich God extends His sovereign and irresistible 
grace to some, but withholds it from others. 

The implications of this doctrine were as great a 
stumbling-block to Christian piety as were the 
tenets of the Pelagians, and before Augustine’s 
death this aspect of hi.s teaching caused many 
searchings of heart. Criticism first became articu- 
late in the monasteries; at Hadrunietum the 
monks began to question the use of good woiks or 
of reprimanding the sinful, seeing that free will, if 
what Augustine taught were true, was unreal. 
Augustine replied in 426 or 427 with two treatises, 
de Gratia et Libero Arhitrio and de Gorreptione et 
Gratia^ in wdiich he endeavoured to maintain the 
reality of free choice and the moral effectiveness of 
rebuke, along with the sovereignty of gratuitous 

1 Harnaofc, v. 249. 

2 De Pecc MeritiX it SO, 0. d,uag Felag, Bp. i. 6, 7. 

s De Gratia Christi, 4f. 

4 Cf. his famous distinction between the ‘posse non peccare* 
of natural free will, and the * non posse peccare ' of the free will 
assisted by supernatural grace {de Corrept. et Gratia, 8S [xiL]). 


grace; both free choice and rebuke, he argued, 
were means employed by grace for its redemptive 
purposes, and therefore as means included under 
God’s predestination of the end ; the text ‘ God 
wilieth that all men should be saved ’ (1 Ti 2^) he 
explained hy interpreting ‘ all men ’ as ‘ all sorts 
of men.’ 

Shortly afterwards there appeared in Carthage 
itself the contention which was soon to be recog- 
nized as the characteristic tenet of what its 
opponents later came to call ‘ Senii- Pelagianism.’ 
One Vitalis was accused of teaching that the first 
beginning of faith was due not to the grace of 
God, but to man’s own free choice ; in other 
rppects he was, apparently, no Pelagian. Augus- 
tine addiessed to him a weighty letter {Ep. 217), 
hut the same proposition was destined to call forth 
a fuller refutation from the mreat doctor before his 
death. Two of his most devoted disciples, the 
laymen Hilary and Prosper (of Riez in Provence), 
wrote to tell him of the state of theology in B. 
Gaul, especially among the monks of Marseilles, 
under the presidency of their founder, the well- 
known teacher John Cassian, formerly a deacon of 
John Chrysostom. 

{b) John Cassian' 8 doctrine of grace. — John 
Cassian held Augustine in great veneration ; he 
believed in origmal sin and in the universal need of 
grace, as Augustine did ; on these crucial matters 
he was no Pelagian. But he held ; ^ 

(1) That the first movement of faith by which man grasps 
grace and profits by it is the effort of man’s native capacity 
unaided ; (2) that grace is not irresistible ; man can of his own 
free choice reject, just as he cana'*.'-r'^ tb*’ r'" h* 

accepts it, he remams powerless to . 0 ■ I* . ' 

offers His grace freely to all men, .."I jr( .1 « a < - 11. 
wills all men to be saved ; that all men do not pront oy grace 
IS due solely to their own rejection of it ; (4) that, consequently, 
God’s predestination, of which Scnpture certainly speaks, is 
grounded on His foreknowledge of those who would accept or 
reject His grace, not on any arbitrary selection of His sovereign 
choice. 


Cassian opposed Augustine’s teaching on election 
and irresistible grace as tending to fatalism and 
dangerous to morality. It is clear that his piotest 
had little in common with Pelagianism proper; 
Cassian himself had indeed been nurtured in 
Eastern rather than Western theology ; but the 
principles which he formulated were also main- 
tained by men such as Hilary of Arles, whose 
thought was built up with characteristically 
Augustmian ideas. The whole movement was 
occasioned by Augustine’s teaching, and is not 
unjustly described by Hamack as ‘ popular Catholi- 
cism made more definite and profound by Augus- 
tine’s doctrines . ’2 

The weak spot in the theory was its unwilling- 
ness to allow that even in the first movement of 
the soul towards faith the prime mover is God ; 
Christian instinct, no less than Christian logic, 
insists that for this, very often its hardest task, 
the will needs and finds divine assistance no less 
than in the effort to continue faithful, and Christ- 
ian piety recognizes as the outstanding element of 
its experience the grace of God presiding at its 
very inception. 

It is not surprising that Augustine would have 
none of it; just before his death he composed a 
work in two parts to refute his Gallic critics, de 
Predestinatione Sanctorum and de Bono Perse- 
verantioe (428-429). The writings add little of force 
or clarity to what he had already written ; they 
contain the interesting confession that he hati 
himself earlier held the views which he no^v 
rejects,® while they deal adequately enough with 
the illogical nature of Semi-Pelamanism, in that, 
while it insists on the need of ‘ co-operating ’ 
grace, it denies the need of ‘ prevenient ’ or ‘ origin- 

1 Ca$sian*s teaching is formulated in his CoUationes Fatrum, 
xiii I cf. Hamack, v. 248, note 2, 

2 V. 246, note 3. ® Persev. 55. 
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atixig’ grace. They do not soften the rigours of 
his own theory of the irresistibility of grace, and 
of the absoluteness of God’s predestination. ^ Still 
busy with his ‘ unfinished work ’ in refutation of 
Julian, Augustine died on 28th Aug. 430. 

(c) The after Aiigustine^s death . — 

Prosper • o:* .. i. ‘ i 'ic campaign against the monks 
of Gaul, but without convincing them, although he 
allowed that Augustine spoke ‘too harshly,’ and 
distinguished between ‘ predestination ’ as to salva- 
tion and ‘prescience’ as to reprobation. He was 
supported by a letter from Pope Coslestine, insist- 1 
ing on the need of prevenient grace, and containing 
a panegyric of Augustine, yet the^ opposition did 
not languish, and among the critics of predesti- 
narianism with whom Prosper tried to deal was a 
certain Vincent, not without reason identified by 
many scholars with the famous Vincent of Lerins, 
author of the Commoriitorium. This writer cannot 
be accused of maintaining the characteristic ‘ Semi- 
Pelagian ’ theory as to grace ; he concentrated his 
criticism on the inferences which were to be drawn 
from a strict application of Augustine’s theory of 
predestination and irresistible grace ; here, through- 
out the controversy, was the real rock of offence, 
and we may well believe that, ‘ if grace had not 
been called irresistible, Semi-Pelagianism might 
never have been heard of.’ ^ 

The controversy was continued for close on a 
century. About 450 two remarkable anonymous 
wiiters made their contribution to it, the con- 
ciliatory Augustinian author of the de Vocatione 
Gentimn and the bitter anti-predestinarian author 
of the Proedestinatusj a cruel parody of Augustin- 
ianism. Semi-Pelagianism held its own in S. 
Gaul, and found its most influential champion in 
Faustus, bishop of Riez and formerly abbot of 
Lerins, a great patron of monasticism. Around 
his opinions the controversy revived; he insisted 
that original sin and free will were not mutually 
exclusive ; that the latter, though weakened, was 
yet able always to co-operate with grace, which, 
indeed, he thought of mainly as external aid, con- 
centrated in the doctrine and ordinances of the 
Church; he taught a rudimentary doctrine of 
merit, which was by now becoming one of the 
implicit conceptions of theology. He was every 
whit as strong in his support of original sin as he 
was in his antipathy to predestination. 

Paustus’s teaching came, after his death (c. 500), 
to the notice of the authorities at Pome, and of 
certain African bishops living exiled in Sardinia ; 
one of these, Fulgentius of Kuspe, wote replies to 
Faustus, upholding Augustinianism out and out, 
and in 520 Pope Hoimisdas, while declining offici- 
ally to condemn Faustus’s writings, declared that 
the doctrines of the Roman Church as to sin and 
grace could be seen from the writings of Augustine. 

{d) The Synod of Orange {5B9), — In S. Gaul the 
Semi-Pelagian party still maintained itself, but 
the ablest and most respected bishop of the times, 
Csesarius of Arles, though himself a pupil of the 
monks of Lerins, ^oke out as a vigorous champion 
of Augustine.® Under his presidency an important 
synod assembled at Orange in 529,^ composed not 
only of clergy but of laity; 25 canons were pro- 
mulgated, and these were subsequently invested 
with more than local importance by the official 
approval accorded them by Pope Boniface ii., 
which has caused them to be accepted by Latin 
orthodoxy as embodying its final decisions on the 
subject,** 

1 Briai-ht, Age of the Fathers, ii 400. 

2 His most important work was the de Gfratia et Idhero 
ArhitriOf now lost. 

* Known officially as the Second Synod at Orange, Arausicana 
Secimda (see Hefele, iv. sect. 242^. 

* Boniface’s confirmation is m a letter ivrongly dated ‘ Jan. 
25, 630,’ hut written m Kov. or Dec, of that year. 


The canons were based on selections made for 
the use of the synod by Pope Felix iv. from the 
writings of Augustine and Prosper. They emphati- 
cally exclude Semi-Pelagianism, in so far as they 
repeatedly insist on the need of prevenient grace. 

Kg., ‘The grace of God is not granted in response to praj'ei, 
but itself causes praj er to be offered for it ’ (3) ; ‘ that we may 
be cleansed from sm, God does not wait upon, bub prepares, our 
will ’ (4) , ‘ the beginning of faith is not due to us, but to God ’ 

(5) ; ‘ undeserved grace precedes meritorious works . . Grace 
is not nature ’ (21) ; ‘ to love God is the gift of God ’ (25). 

But no less significant is the absence of any 
definition of grace as irresistible, and of all refer- 
ence to predestination and election, exoejit an 
anathema against any, ‘if any there were,’ who 
should maintain a predestination to evil.^ 

The Fathers of Orange cannot be held to have 
solved the problems of free will and determinism, 
but theirs is at least the credit of excluding from 
the traditions of Christian orthodoxy a demoraliz- 
ing fatalism which did violence to men’s most 
sacred instincts concerning the justice and all- 
embracing love of God, while the dictates of piety 
and humility were generously obeyed in their clear 
insistence on the supremacy of grace. The definite 
though modified Augustinianism of Orange became 
the accepted theology of Western Christendom as 
to sin and grace ; history has proved that it can be 
combined sdl too easily with those tendencies which 
developed the mediaeval doctrines of merit and 
good works and produced a type of religion which, 
for all the difference in its external expression, 
was for all practical purposes Pelagian rather tiian 
Augustinian in its effects, in that it sought to earn 
by acts of piety that grace which in theory it pro- 
fessed was freely given. 

5 . Conclusion. — Predestinarianism, like Pelag- 
ianism, dies hard ; if the * common-sense logic ’ of 
the latter still satisfies the ‘ plain man ’ so far as 
he concerns himself with such things, the pro- ^ 
founder and more imposing coherence of the former 
has continued to attract ardent supporters, more 
especially in times of religious and intellectual 
stress. After an acute recrudescence in the Cai- 
lovinman renaissance of the 9th cent., when Gott- 
schalk’s crude Augustinianism was combated by 
Rabanus and Hincraar (848-853), the conti'oveisy 
was quiescent for centuries. The Schoolmen were 
content to systematize the doctrine of grace on the 
basis of a recognized ‘ mystery ’ ; it was enough 
for faith that ‘God “knew” how efficaciously to 
incline the will, without infringing on its liberty.’ ® 
But in the turmoil of the Id^th cent, the gieat 
problem of grace once more became vital : for 
Luther, and overwhelmingly for Calvin, predesti- 
nation emerged as a foundation principle, while 
the Roman Catholic Church was faced 'with the 
difficulties raised by the systems of Molinos, Baius, 
and Jansen. In England the conflict between Cal- 
vinist and Arminian became more than academic, 
and in the great Evangelical Revival of the 18th 
cent, proved real enough to cause the separation 
between Wesley and Whitefield. In the 19th cent, 
the amazing progress of natural science seemed for 
a -while to ensure the triumph of determinism, and 
suggested to the theologians affected it strange 
: combinations of a naturalistic conception of ‘ grace ’ 
with an equally naturalistic idea of predetermining 
‘Providence’; but Pelagius and Augustine were 
not thus easily to be reconciled. Meanwhile 
evolutionary systems of ethics and theology, no 
less than the scientific study of religion itself by 
the anthropologist, the historian, and the psycho- 
logist, are necessitating a radical reconsideration 
of those traditional conceptions of sin and grace 
and free will which were the lingua franca of the 

1 A further synod at Valence in 629 or 630 served only to 
reiterate the conclusions reached at Orange 

2 Of. ERE Vi. 3691>. 
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earlier controversies. Yet the problem which the 
study of the Pelagian controversies raises remains 
the same, and its solution must continue to he of 
the most vital interest to morality and religion; 
for it is concerned with the discovery of an ultimate 
synthesis between three basal and undying convic- 
tions—the responsibility of the individual, the 
solidarity of the race, and the supremacy of God. 

See also artt. Augustine, Baptism, Calvin, 
Free Will, Grace, Original Sin, Perfection, 
Predestination, 
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PENANCE (Roman Catholic). — Penance 
designates (1) a sacrament of the Roman Catholic 
Church, (2) a punishment inflicted for sins com- 
mitted, and, more particularly, (3) an ecclesiastical 
or canonical punishment. 

The most satisfactory method of investigating 
the nature and character of penance, as understood 
and practised in the Church, is to follow its histoii- 
cal development from its origin. 

The very idea of the religion of Christ is that of 
m a redemption from sin, through the suflerings of 
Jesus, the salutary eftects of whose vicarious expia- 
tion are imparted to each individual soul at its 
conversion to the faith, as accompanied and. evi- 
denced hy baptism and admission into the Church. 
As a consequence, some uncertainty in doctrine 
and practice was bound to result as to the atti- 
tude which the Church should observe towaid& 
those who, once regenerated through baptism, feJl 
into sin again and applied for reconciliation. 

In the Roman Catholic view the emphatic state- 
ment of Jesus bestowing on His apostles without 
any restriction authority to forgive sins (Mt 16^® 
18^®, Jn left no doubt in the minds of the 

early Christians as to the general power vested in 
the Church to forgive all manner of sins. Such is 
at least the Roman Catholic belief reasserted in 
the decree Lameniabili (3rd July 1907), in which 
are condemned two modernistic propositions (46, 
47) which assert that ‘in the primitive Church 
there was no idea of the reconciliation of the 
Christian sinner hy the authority of the Church,’ 
and that, ‘ even after it came to be recognized as 
an institution of the Church, it was not called hy ■ 
the name of sacrament.’ ' 

M’cvrr^’'' ir> e earliest times there were ’ 
iMioe kiii'i' of ( n-i ' - considered so atrocious that 
they were punished hy perpetual excommunication ; 
idolatry, homicide, and adultery or fornication. 
This did not imply that such sins were considered 
unforgivable, but merely that the Church did not 
want to assume the responsibility of pronouncing 
on them, leaving them to be settled between the 
conscience of the sinner and God Himself. Very 
early, however, it came to be realized that such 
a rigorous attitude was more detrimental than 
beneficial, and already the Pastor of Hermas 
(c. 140-164) contains assurances of forgiveness for 
all sins except blasphemy of the Name and betrayal 


of the brethren {Sim, ix. 19). Hermas cleaily 
expresses at the same time that the forgiveness 
which he announces is in the nature of a unique 
concession, to be had once only and for the time 
being, and that those who sin afterwaids will be 
unworthy of the grace, for ‘there is but one 
repentance for the servants of God ’ {Mand. iv. i. 8) 
—a restriction which Roman Catholic authors 
understand of public leconcihation only. 

Clement of Alexandria [Strom, ii. 13}, Denys of 
Corinth (m Eus. HEiv. 23), and the Didache of the 
Apostles do not seem to admit of so many restric- 
tions, and Tertullian {dePcen. v.-xi.) distinguishes 
two kinds of penance, one as a preparation to 
baptism and the other to obtain forgiveness of 
some grievous sin after baptism. In his ‘ peiemp- 
tory edict ’ Pope Callistus (218-222) declares : ‘ I 
forgive the sms both of adultery and fornication to 
those who have done penance’ — whereupon Ter- 
tnllian, now become a Montauist, protests in his 
de Pudicitia against Callistus’s error, that the 
Church could forgive all sins, and likewise takes 
Hermas to task for favouiing the pardon of 
adulteiers. Much rigour was still exhibited in 
piactice ; in most cases reconciliation was defeiied 
to the moment of death, and Cyprian (Ep, Iv. 
[li.] 21) expressly alludes to the ‘ancient bishops’ 
who kept adulterers for ever excluded from the 
Church. It seems, however, that forgiveness was 
everywhere gi anted to the sinners who had obtained 
the intercession of the maityrs in the shape of 
a Lihellus pads, although (Jyprian at Carthage 
refused to recognize such an indulgence. In Spain, 
as late as 300, the Council of Elvira pronounced 
I perpetual exclusion against the idolateis. 

But the old time rigour began giadually to be 
mitigated at the example and lead of the Church 
of Rome. Pope Cornelius (251-253) extends foi- 
giveness to the Ictpsi of the peisecution, and recon- 
ciliation is denied only to those v ho have deferred 
asking for it until at the point of death. Against 
the concessions of Callistus and Cornelius, Hi^oly- 
tus and Novatian (condemned in a Synod, of Rome 
in 251) formed schisms, the latter originating a 
sect which lasted tw'o centuries (see NOVATIAN- 
ISTS). Yet Cyprian {de Lapsis{2ol]), while lebuk- 
ing the lapsi] exhorts them to penance ; foi the 
‘foigivenets granted hy the priests is acceptable 
to God.' 

I. Public penance. — ^Public penance, which was 
necessary for the re-admission of the sinner within 
the pale of the Christian community, was preceded 
hy a confession {i^ofiQ><6YocrLs], public or private, 
according to the cases ((Drigen, Ho7n. in Lev. \l 4 
[PG xii. 418]; Augustine, Sermo cli. ; Teitullian, 
de Pcen. ix.). The confession was followed by 
penitential practices exercised under the supei- 
vision of the proper authority, who was in the 
West the bishop, and in the East a special peni- 
tentiary appointed hy the bishop. 

The nature of those penitential exercises varied ; 
according to Tertullian [de Pmn.), they consisted 
in prnjci, fasting, prosttation at tlie feet of the 
p^iC'•t^ 01 tlie Church, dressing in sackcloth and 
lyiug in ashes, using the plainest food and 
di ifik TO! liie sole purpose of sustaining life, and 
haish treatment of the body. 

In the East, according to Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus (263) and Basil {Ep. cxcix. 22, ccxvii. 66), a 
classification of penitents into^ four groups was 
observed : the dKpodiiMevoL, assimilated to the cate- 
chumens, and excluded from all participation in 
the mysteries ; the oTroTrlirrovres, or ydvv Khlvovres, 
who were permitted to attend the services kneel- 
ing ; and the auardpTes, who attended the services, 
but were debarred from communion ; each of those 
groups had its special place assigned in the Church ; 
the fourth class was anded later, the TpoaKhaiovres, 
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who remained outside the Church door. These 
distinctions seem to have been ignored in the 
West, where all penitents were assimilated to the 
catechumens. The whole penitential process was 
closed by a solemn function held on Holy Thurs- 
day, when, after a consultation {concilium) of the 
bishop and the clergy, the penitents received _ a 
solemn absolution from the bishop or even, in 
case of necessity, from a deacon (Cyprian, Ep. 
xviii. ) ; this fact showed that such reconciliation ; 
was understood to be ‘ in foro externo ’ only, and 
not sacramental, although some writers hold the 
opposite view. 

At the point of death such reconciliation, at 
that period, was never refused even for the most 
grievous sins, although sometimes communion was 
even then denied to apostates (cf . Leo I. [442], Ep. 
cviii. 4 [PIr liv. 1012 f.] ; also Ccelestine [428], Ep. 
iv., ‘ To the bishops of Vienne and Narbonne,’ 2 ; 
and Nicsea [325], can. 13; Arles [314], can. 22). 

Public penance could be permitted only once, as 
is evident from Heimas, Tertullian, Ori^en {Horn, 
in Lev. XV. 2), and Ambrose {de Pcen. ii. 10 [95]), 
the reason being, according to Augustine, ‘lest 
the remedy become common ’ {Ep. cliii. ‘ ad 
Maced.’ 7). The principle was renewed as late 
as 589 by the Council of Toledo. 

The primitive discipline was severe, even extreme 
in some cases (Innocent, Ep. vi. 2 [405]), but was 
gradually mitigated through the subsequent period 
and throughout the Middle Ages. In 390 a public 
scandal in Constantinople induced the patriarch 
Nectarius to suppress the charge of penitentiary, 
which was followed by the s^olition of public 
penance throughout the East. The practice was 
kept up in the West, but not extended to the 
newly-converted peoples like the Anglo-Saxons. 
Among those, as well as in the Eastern Church, 
the exomologesis is henceforth always secret. 

From contemporary documents we see that the 
career of penance was inaugurated by the imposi- 
tion of the hands and the bestowal of a hair shirt. 
The penitent must shave his head, w’ear mourning, 
abstain from the management of business, law- 
suits, and military service, and practise perpetual 
continence (if married, only with the consent of 
his consort). Clerics guilty of a capital crime had 
formerly been subjected to the same penance as 
laymen ; in the 4th cent, the custom was estab- 
lished of deposing them without excommunica- 
tion, thereby reducing them to the lay communion 
{Can. Apost, 25). In the Homan (not, however, in 
the Galilean) Church they were not allowed to 
submit to public penance. 

In the West public confession was finally sup- 
pressed by ordinance of Pope Leo I. (t 461 ; Ep. 
clxviii. 2) ; but public penance was maintained. 

During the contemporary period the texts of the 
Fathers became both numerous and explicit in the i 
assertion of the power existing in the Church to 
forgive all sins ; Augustine Christ, xxxi.) 

states that ‘the Church of God has power to 
forgive all sins ’ ; Ambrose (t 392), rebuking the 
Novatians {de Pc&n. I. ii. 6, II. ii. 12), claims for 
the priests of the Church the authority ‘ to pardon 
without any exception’; Pacian of Barcelona 
(t 390) maintained that the forgiving of sins done 
by the priest is ‘the doing of God’s own power’ 
{ad Sympron. \PL xiii. 1057]). In the East St. 
Cyril of Alexandria (t447 ; in Joan, xii., on 20^® 
[P^rlxxiv. 722]), Chrysostom (t407; de Sacerdot. 
iii. 5f.), and Athanasius (t373; Fray. c. Novat. 
[PG xxvi. 1315]) inculcate the same notion. The 
idea of transmission of the power of forgiving sins 
is clearly expressed in the Canons of Hippolyhis 
(xvii. ) and the Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 5 f PG 
1 1073]).^ 

Penitential books. — The period wdiich wit- I 


nesses the gradual diminution of public penance 
and its supersession by the private exomologesis 
is also characterized by the appearance and dittu- 
sion, in both the Eastern and the Western Church, 
mostly from the 7th cent., of the Penitentials, or 
penitential books, which held sway in the practice 
and administration of penance until the codifica- 
tion known under the name of the Decree of 
Gratian (1140), and the rise of the Scholastic 
theology which superseded them. 

Those hooks, the nucleus of which was the peni- 
tential canons laid down by councils and bishops, 
were compilations of regulations and decisions 
intended to guide the confessors in the practice 
and administration of penance. While granting 
the part that they played in educating the bar- 
barian races in Ireland, England, and Frankland, 
we must admit that they represented no real pro- 
gress, but a growing complication of the peniten- 
tial discipline, and grew so numerous, sometimes 
conflicting and often tending to a relaxation of 
moral rules, that they caused in the 9th cent, a 
sort of reaction and hostile revulsion. Some of 
them had been published with the sanction of the 
Church and followed the ancient canonical decrees 
and the statutes of St. Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and others ; others were merely private works 
which found wide circulation, while some called 
for reprehension and condemnation at the hands of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Among the most important of the Penitentials 
may be mentioned, in the East, those of John the 
Faster and John the Monk, in the West the Liher 
de Pcenitentia of St. Columhanus (t 615), partly 
based on the earlier ‘ canons of St, Patrick ’ and 
of St. Finian (f 552), and the Penitentials of 
St. David (f 544) and Gildas (t 583). The work of 
St. Columhanus had considerable influence on the 
Continent. The Penitentiale of Theodore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (t 690), was of great authority 
in the Anglo-Saxon Church and throughout the 
AYest during the next four centuries. The Peni- 
tential of St. Cummian (8th cent.) and the Liher 
Pcemtentinm of Rabanus Maurus (841) also exer- 
cised considerable influence at the time. There 
is no proof, so far, that there existed any real 
papal Penitential. 

It is interesting to gather from those books some 
definite notions as to the rules and practice of 
penance throughout the period in the Celtic and 
Saxon Churches in En^and. In two so-called 
‘Synods of St. Patrick’ it is prescribed that he 
who commits any of the capital sins shall perform 
a year’s penance for each offence, at the end of 
which he shall come with witnesses to be absolved 
by the priests, and ‘let penance be short, rather 
than long, and tempered with relaxation’ (D. 
AA^ilkins, Concilia^ London, 1737, i. 31). In the 
Irish Church the confessor was called anmehara, 
‘ soul’s friend ’ (animae carus). 

The Leahhar Breac states that ‘ the soul is healed by confes- 
sion and declaration of the sms, with sorrow, and by the prayeis 
of the Church, and a determination henceforth to obser\e*tbe 
laws . . . because Christ left to His Apostles and Churcli, 
to the end of the world, the power of loosing and bmdmg ’ 

The necessity of confession before communion is 
expressly recommended (can. xxx.) in the Peniten- 
tial of St. Columhanus, and the practice of public 
penance is also regulated in detail in the Peniten- 
tials. In the Anglo-Saxon Church penance was 
called hehreowsung, the confessor was the serif t, 
confession the scrift spraec^ the parish the scrift 
scire, and the Penitential the scrift hoc. In the 
Penitential of Theodore it is stated that ‘ there is 
no juiblic penance in this province ’ ; that not the 
deacon but the bishop sliall impose penance on the 
laymen ; and that, while communion should be 
defeired to the end of the penance, it may be 
allowed after a year or six months. The Peniten- 
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tial of Egbert of York (f 266) says that the bishop 
shall not refuse confession to those who desire it, 
though they be guilty of many sins (Wilkins, i. 
126). For stealing Cumraian prescribes that a lay- 
man shall do one year of penance, a cleric two, a sub- 
deacon three, a deacon four, a priest five, a bishop 
six. For mui’der or perjury penance lasted from 
three to twelve years according to the rank of the 
penitent. For perjury over the gospel or holy 
relics Egbert enjoins seven or eleven years of pen- 
ance. Usury was punished by three years, infan- 
ticide by fifteen, idolatry by ten ; for violations of 
the sixth commandment from three to fifteen years 
weie enjoined, and from three to twenty-five 
years for incest. During that period, or a speci- 
fied portion of the time, the penitent was to fast 
on bread and water, or, if unable, to recite daily a 
certain number of psalms ; he was, moi cover, to 
scourge himself or perform some other penitential 
exercise as determined by the confessor. 

During the period which extends to the end 
of the 11th cent, the penitential discipline was 
steadily mitigated, and public penance was infl.icted 
only for public sins. On the other hand, the 
number of sins to be publicly expiated was notably 
increased, while public penance was not merely 
offered but enjoined and imposed by means of 
ecclesiastical censures and often enforced by 
recourse to the ‘secular arm.’ It took the form 
of fasting, exile, distant pilgrimages, scourging, 
claustration, etc. The Synod of Worms (868) 
removed the prohibition for penitents to live in 
the state of marriage. 

The habit had been gradually introduced to 
redeem with alms, after the fashion of the Teutonic 
Wergeld, the various penalties. The Penitentials, 
from the Sth cent., enumerate the sins considered 
equivalent to the fasts or other austerities which 
the penitent could not observe. The first authentic 
instance of the partial redemption of public penance 
occurs at the Synod of Tribur (895) ; but soon 
abuses crept in, and the Council of Rouen (1048) 
forbade ax'Ditrary changes in the pecuniary com- 
pensation required. 

On the other hand, excommunication had grown 
into a general interdiction from all intercourse 
with the Christian world. The interdict, extended 
to entire districts for the first time in the 9th cent. 
(Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc, viii. 31, ix. 15), 
and consisting in the suspension of all religious 
functions -within the territory aftected, is now being 
applied to considerable regions (Limoges, 1031) ; 
at the same time it is rendered less rigorous and 
absolute, private reception of baptism and of the 
last rites and even private celebration of the ser- 
vices being permitted. 

In the Middle Ages the practice of redeeming 
penance had become general. A penitent would 
be excused from the prescribed works of penance 
at the cost, c.q.^ of equipping a soldier for the 
crusade, of building a bridge or a road, etc. The 
consequent diminution of the practice and spirit of 
personal penance resulted in the Church imposing 
at the Fourth Council of Lateran, on all the faith- | 
fill without exception, the obligation to confess, at I 
least once a year, to an authorized priest during 
Easter time, “and to fulfil the penance enjoined 
by him. As a consequence, in the 14th cent, 
general public penance practically disappears, and 
in the 16th cent, it occurs only exceptionally. 

3 . The Scholastic doctrine.— The rise of the 
Scholastic philosouhy, with its sustained effort to 
organize the Cattioiic beliefs and practices into 
a systematic doctrinal whole on tlie basis of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, resulted in an interpreta- 
tion of tlxe subject of penance which "was received 
without opposition. It is to-day held by all 
Roman Catholics. As, however, the subsequent 


rise of the Protestant Reformation with its doctrine 
of justification by faith alone brought into question 
all the theological development of the past ages, 
three centuries afterwards the Church saw herself 
forced to re-state her own beliefs and practices in 
answer to the new doctrine. She did this by prac- 
tically defining as her own at Trent (1551) the 
principal conclusions of the Scholastic doctors, the 
definitive expression of which is found principally 
in the works of Thomas Aquinas, especially in the 
Summa Theol ill. qu. 84-90, supplem. qu. I-2S ; 
and in Sent, rv., dist. x-vii., xviii., xix. To avoid 
repetitions, we shall, therefore, while giving a 
summary of the Scholastic doctrine, indicate in 
parenthesis the sessions and canons of the councils 
which raised each individual conclusion to the 
dignity of a dogma of the Catholic faith. 

P enance is a vii tue, more probably a special vii tue. 
It was at all times necessary for the remission of 
sins (Trent, sess. xiv. can. 1). In the Christian 
dispensation sins committed after baptism are 
actually and judicially forgiven by the Church m 
virtue of the power of the keys in a rite which is 
truly a sacrament of the new law, and based on 
the words of Christ in Jn 20^^'^ : 

^Receive ye the Holy Ghost* whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them ; whose soever sms ye retain, 
they are retained* {ib ). 

Like all conceivable things in this material 
world, that sacrament has its matter or quasi- 
matter (Florence, 1439 ; Trent, xiv. 2), consisting 
of the three acts of the penitent — contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction — and its form, the absolu- 
tion {q.v. ). The effect of that sacrament is deliver- 
ance from sin (Florence ; Trent, loc, c%t.)y which 
implies remission of the guilt and the eternal 
punishment due to sin, but requires satisfaction for 
the temporal punishment into which it is com- 
muted (Trent, xiv. 3). That sacrament is distinct 
from baptism {ib. 2), against the Protestant con- 
I tention that it was at most a statement and 
declaration of the forgiveness already obtained 
once for all, through faith alone. While the 
sacrament is indispensable for the remission of 
mortal sins, it is not for that of venial sins which 
can be forgiven otherwise, but which are rightly 
declared in confession (Leo x., in the hull Exsurge 
against Luthei’s contention [H. Denzinger, En- 
chindioniP-^ Freiburg, 1911, no. 753J). The only 
minister of that sacrament is the priest and not 
the laity (Martin V., against Wyclif and Hus, 
1418, in bull Inter mnctas [Denzinger, 670] ; Leo 
X., against Luther in hull Exmrge [ih. 753] ; 
Trent, xiv. 6). The valid administration of that 
sacrament requires a double power (or ‘key’), 
that of order, conferred in the sacerdotal ordma- 
tion, and that of jurisdiction over the faithful, 
dependent on the delegation of the ecclesiastical 
authority, so that absolution pronounced by those 
i not having ordinary or delegated jurisdiction was 
invalid and of no effect (Trent, xiv. 7). The 
ecclesiastical authority may limit or restrict the 
exercise of the said delegated jurisdiction over 
the faithful by reservation of cases, except at 
the point of death. 

Being a sacrament, penance can have no effect 
on the unbaptized ; on the baptized themselves it 
can have no effect of reconciliation unless accom^ 
panied by repentance. Of this theie are two 
kinds ; perfect contrition and imperfect contrition, 
or attrition (Trent, xiv. 4) ; the former is a repent- 
ance consisting in the hatred of sin as an offence 
to God, the latter is based on the fear of ever- 
lasting punishment. Even perfect contrition, 
while in itself suJB&cient to reconcile the soul with 
God, cannot do so without the actual reception of 
the sacrament, or, in case of impossibility, ‘ apart 
from the desire of the sacrament which it includes’ 
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(£6.). In line with this canon is the condemnation 
in 1571 by Pius V of the proposition of Bains, that, 
except in case of martyrdom or necessity, perfect 
contrition does not remit sin without the actual 
reception of the sacrament (Denzinger, 724), and 
of the proposition of Peter Martinez of Osma (by 
Sixtus IV. in 1479) that mortal sins are blotted out 
by contrition alone without reference to the power 
of the keys. 

Imperfect contrition, while in itself insufficient 
to reconcile the soul with God, becomes so in the 
sacrament by virtue of the absolution, but never 
without it, even m case of necessity. 

The sacrament of penance is not an institution 
the use of which is left to the option of the peni- 
tent ; it is as necessary to baptized sinners for sal- 
vation as is baptism to those who have not yet been 
regenerated (Trent, xiv. 2) ; for confession, or the 
declaration of one’s sins specifically and in detail 
(£5. 5), is indispensable for the remission of sins. 
There is no necessity for such confession to be 
public rather than private or auricular ; private 
confession is sufficient in all cases ; for public con- 
fession is neithei of divine institution nor com- 
manded of God (id.). To obtain forgiveness it is 
therefore indispensable to confess at least all 
mortal sins, and none can be forgiven separately, 
so that the wilful concealment of a single mortal 
sin is a sacrilege that invalidates the entire con- 
fession ; grievous sins inadvertently omitted must 
be accused in the next confession (id. 8). The 
same sins can be appropriately confessed over 
again, each new accusation, in the view of Aquinas, 
resulting in a diminution of the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin. 

Inviolable secrecy (except by express permission 
of the penitent), even at the cost of life or honour, 
is enjoined on the priest and on any one, inter- 
preter or the like, wiio has in any manner be- 
come informed of the contents of a confession 
(4th Council of Lateran, ch. xxi. ; Denzinger, 
438). The penalty of deposition, confinement, 
and perpetual penance is pronounced on any trans- 
gressing confessor, be the revelation direct or 
indirect, and neither the care of public safety nor 
that of securing the fulfilment of legal justice, nor 
any cause whatsoever, excuses from that strict 
obligation. It is not even permitted to make use 
of any knowledge so obtained (decree of the Holy 
Office, 18th Nov. 1602). 

Sacramental confession ‘ by divine right neces- 
sary and established’ is not therefore a human 
invention devised by the Fatheis of the Lateran ; 
they only prescribed ‘ that the precept of confess- 
ing at least once a yeai should be complied with 
by all and every one when they reach the age of 
discretion’ (Lateran, ch. 21). 

Sins f 01 given by absolution, while pardoned as 
to the guilt and the c\oila-iing punUhnicnc dim to 
them, must neverthele-.^ be expiated by saii-'fjic- 
tion for the temporal punishment which they leave 
after them ; this obligation is fulfilled by the sacra- 
mental penance imposed by the priest, as well as 
by private good works, prayers, alms, fasting, 
works of merit, indulgences (g.v.), etc. Accord- 
ingly, the Council of Trent (cans. 12 and 15) 
expressly condemned the Protestant doctrine that 
the entire punishment due to sin is always forgiven 
with the guilt, and that it is a fiction to say that 
there remains to be paid a tempoial penalty j for 
‘of all of the parts of penance, satisfaction was 
constantly recommended to the people by our 
Patheis.’ 

Such is, in succinct outline, the doctrine of the 
sacrament of penance, as elaborated by the 
Schoolmen and adopted by the Council of Trent, 
It had been in quiet possession of the whole Church 
for 300 years, on the admission of Calvin, befoie 


the doctrine of justification by (fiduciary) faith 
alone was proclaimed by the Reformers. For 
supplementaiy information on the subject of the 
vaiious parts of the sacrament see the special 
articles on Absolution-, Expiation and Atone- 
ment (Christian), Indulgences, etc. We may, 
however, give heie a somewhat more complete 
account of its most characteristic feature, viz. 
confession. 

4 - Confession. — Confession is consideied by 
Roman Catholics (cf. Trent, loc. cit.) as of divine 
institution. That it should he a logical conse- 
quence of the interpretation of Jn 20^-, in the 
sense defined by Trent, is admitted even by such 
unsympathetic historians as Lea (Hist, of Auricular 
Confession^ i. 181 f.), since no judge can authorita- 
tively loose or bind without a .knowledge of the 
case, so that general confession without a detailed 
statement of sins would not answer the idea. The 
practice of confessing one’s sins is already incul- 
cated in Ja 5^** and 1 Jn P, and has therefoie its 
foundation in the NT. An examination of the 
various texts of the Fathers which we have 
mentioned above will show that they understood 
the power of penance as distinct fiom that ol con- 
ferring baptism, the latter being conceived and 
described as a spiiitual rebirth, the former as a 
second plank after shipwreck. 

The Didache commands individual confession in the con- 
gregation (iv 14, XIV. 1) Ireneeus (130-204) mentions the fact 
that some sinners ‘perform their exomologesis openly also’ 
(adc Hcer. i. xiii. 7 [FG vii 591]), and Clement of Kome says • 
‘ It is better for a man to confess his sms, than to harden his 
heart’ {ad Cor. i. li. 3). Oiigen (t254) says: ‘If they accuse 
themselves and confess, they at the same time vomit the sin 
and cast oft every cause of disease* (Horn. li. in Ps. xzxoti 6 
[P<T xii. 1386]) C 3 Tprian recommends merev to the sinner 
* because m hell there is no confession and exomologesis cannot 
be made there’ {Ep.li [Iv.] ‘ad Antonian.’ 2D), and he praises 
those ‘ who confess m sorrow and simplicity to the pnests of 
God’ {de LapstSy xxvm,). 

Lactantius (t 330) states : ‘ that is the true Church in which 
there IS confession or penance ’ (Diu Inst iv. SO) Exhortations 
to confession are found in Augustme (in Ps Ixvi. 6), m Jerome, 
in his sermon on penance, and in Ambrose (de Poen i. u 7), 
and Basil (Reg. brev U act 229) refers to the priests as the only 
fit recipients of the avowal of the penitents. 

The idea of confessing to God alone, afterwards revived by 
X- -- cccxcii 3 

['V w' ’7 ' U _ > ■ ■ I ; I were given 

to the Church?’ 

Leo the Great (440-461), who w t’’ t^'* 

i ist of the practice, . - 1 . a- : r* ’ * .,/ ? • 

ov • [PL hv. 1210, 1011]) !’. r ■ v i . • o : 

Gregory the Great (t604, in I Reg. lii. 13 [PL ixxix. 207]) 
expressly refers to it as a well-established practice. According 
to Lea (i. 228), the decree of tlir T rtcra’’ made of the necessity 
of confession a new article o: .c .ii , ■li’'" rowever, is contra- 
dicted expressly by the Council of Trent, and by the practice 
of the Oriental Church, which separated from the Western as 
early as the 10th cent., and m wh’'*^ tho 
IS both habitual and obligatory. J «■' k, • ' 

Ages who does not pronounce decisively for the necessity of con- 
fession is Gratian (Decret. n. ‘ de Been.’ dist. i. [PL clxxxvn. 
1519-63]); with the other doctors the only que^ion is about 
the origin and sanction of the obligation and the value of the 
Scriptural texts That question is settled definitely by Aqaina-i 
(c iv. 7?) He also interpret® the decree of the Lrtevan 

11 ev Tifirih.u the old griLioii of co ''e— nig nvei'i. sms uige-, 
noru-» ®oO’i a® po^-ible aitei ®’nning(Al')eitLU- "Magnus), but on’y 
during time 

Such are some of the principal authorities on 
which the Roman Catholics base their doc t line and 
ractice and which induced the Council of Trent to 
efine penance as a dogma of the Church. 

For the convenient and public regular exeicise 
of penance there have been introduced, not earlier 
than the 16th cent., among the furniture of the 
Roman Catholic churches confessionals, either 
movable or immovable (sometimes pieces of real 
artistic value in woodwork). They consist essen- 
tially of seats or stalls affording a central lodge 
with a seat for the confessor and kneeling accom- 
modation at the sides for the penitents, with the 
view and purpose of securing enough publicity 
and, at the same time, enough privacy for both 
safeguard and convenience. The canonical regu- 
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lations insist that they must he established ‘in 
loco patent! ’ and provided with a wooden or metal 
paitition or crate between the seat of the confessor 
and that of the penitents. 

Their use is practically enjoined everywhere, 
except in the case of necessity, when hearing the 
confessions at least of women ; and, if theie may 
still be found churches where they are not in use, 
and where, e.y., confessions are heard at the 
communion railing, these conditions must be con- 
sidered as irregular and uncanonical. 

With the proclamation of the principle of justifi- 
cation through faith alone, consisting in the 
external imputation of the merits of Chiist, it 
followed as a logical consequence that justification, 
once obtained, was certain (according to Calvin, for 
the predestined alone) ; equal in all, and inamis- 
sible except by loss of faith (for Luther, and not 
even by that for Calvin) ; so, therefore, there 
could be no real wiping off of sin by any sanctify- 
ing giace as taught by the Schoolmen, nor any 
sacrament of penance, nor, consequently, any 
necessity for confession. 

The Lutherans, accordingly, soon dropped the 
obligation of private confession altogether, through 
various ordinances, as in 1657 in Saxony and in 
Brandenburg in 1698, although the private practice 
was not prohibited. Since the beginning of the 
19th cent, it has been somewhat revived among 
orthodox Lutherans. 

In England the Wesleyans have Church dis- 
cipline, and so had, as is well known, the Calvinistic 
and Presbyterian bodies, but no confession, while 
the Salvation Army practises and recommends 
public confession. The Anglicans do not prescribe 
auricular confession ; they merely advise it, when 
necessary to satisfy one’s conscience, and to the 
sick if they feel their conscience troubled. The 
Oxford Movement revived it to a considerable 
extent, and Pusey in 1878 published an adapted 
translation of J. J. Gaume’s Mamcal for Confessors i 
moreover, efforts were made in 1873 to obtain 
from convocation the licensing of confessors, but 
without success,* for the view ‘that post-baptismal 
sin of a grave sort can receive forgiveness in no 
other way [than through confession] , . . cannot 
be found within the covers of the English Prayer- 
Book’ (W. 0. Burrows, s.'o. ‘Confession,’ in EBr'^'^ 
vi. 904^). 

When one recalls the severities of the public 
penance of bygone ages and contrasts with them 
the comparative insignificance of the sacramental 
penance usually inflicted nowadays, one cannot 
help wondering how such an extraordinary mitiga- 
tion can harmonize with the theory and practice of 
the past. It must be remembered, however, that, 
if the sacramental penance has been immensely 
lightened, the purpose of that leniency is ‘ not to 
repel’ the sinner, since lepentance hereon earth is 
much more essential than satisfaction, and since 
all ‘ unpaid debts,’ in the Boman Catholic belief, 
will be fully discharged in the life hereafter in the 
purifying flames of purgatory. 
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E. L. VAN Becelaere 

PENANCE (Anglican). — The n^ox&b poomUntia 
and fjLerdvoLa are both used in each of three distinct 
senses ; (1) the emotion or sentiment of penitence ; 
(2) the penance, penalty, or couise of humiliation 
assigned or undertaken ; (3) the institution, ordin- 
ance, or sacrament of penance. This article is 
mainly concerned with penance as an institution, 
ordinance of grace, or sacrament of the Christian 
Church. 

The commission of our Lord to the Apostles on 
which the practice of penance is based is recorded 
in Jn 20^^’'^®. The Lord hieathed on them, and 
said : 

‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whose soever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retam, they 
I are retained,’ 

This commission might be applied in two ways 
(Cyril Alex, in loco ) : by baptism, for those who 
were not yet members of the Christian Church ; 
and hy penance, for the children of the Church 
who had sinned and fallen from grace. Penance, 
which is here under consideration, has to do only 
with baptized Christians who have sinned aftei 
baptism. 

In the history of the Church there have been 
extraordinary variations alike in the scope and in 
the methods of penance. As regards scope, there 
may be contrasted the prevalent conviction in the 
I 2nd and Srd centuries that the Church could not 
reconcile in this life oftenders in the three capital 
sins of apostasy, adulteiy, and bloodshed ; and the 
teaching of St. Pacian of Barcelona at the end of 
the 4th cent, that it was for these three capital 
forms of ofience and only for these that penance 
was needed {Parosnesis ad Peemtertiam). As re- 
gards methods, the publicity of the course of 
penance or humiliation in the early centuries may 
he contrasted with the privacy of later methods as 
already shown in the practice of the priest peni- 
tentiary at Constantmople in the 5th cent., hut 
not universal in the West till 1000 years of 
Christianity had passed. A brief survey of this 
varied history will he the best exposition of the 
subject. 

In the apostolic period St. Paul exercises the 
commission of retaining in the case of the in- 
cestuous Cormthian. He does so with some cir- 
cumstance. 

‘ For I verilj", being absent in body but present in spirit, have 
already, as though I were present, judged him that hath so 
wrought this thing, in the name of our Lord Jesus, ye being 
gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord 
Jesus, to deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the ^irifc may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus’ (1 Co 6®-5) 

St. Paul also exercises the commission of remit- 
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ting, whether the person forgiven is the incestuous 
Corinthian or another oflender : 

‘For what I also have forgiven, if I have forgiven anything, 
for your sakes have I forgiven it in the person of Christ* 
(2 Co 210). 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews appeals 
already to take the ngorist view as regards apos- 
tates : 

‘It IS impossible to renew them agam unto repentance* 
(jt.erdvoLa.v) (He 60). 

The story of St. John and the robber shows the 
Apostle ready to reconcile a bandit guilty of re- 
peated bloodshed (Clem. Alex. Quis dives salvetur 
4*2). 

In the sub-apostolic period the first authority to 
notice is Hermas, In the Shepherd Hermas, ad- 
dressing the angel of penitence (the Shepherd), 
says : 

*I have heard, Sir, from certain teachers that there is no 
other jLteravoia, but that when we went down into the water, 
and received remission of our former sins’ (JW and. iv. 3). The 
angel replies : *Thou hast well heard for so it is.’ 

The attitude taken up is that normally there is no 
remission of capital sms after baptism in this life. 
But the message to be given is that, under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of {a) an impending perse- 
cution, and {h) the approaching end of the age, one 
fjL^rdvoia after baptism may be admitted, except in 
the case of the more wilful apostates. This is the 
inception of the Church rule that only one penance 
after baptism might be admitted. 

In the period a.d, 150-250 the principal writers 
— ^Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytns, Tertullian, 
and Origen — all favour Hgonsm. Clement holds 
with Hermas that the normal situation is to admit 
only the penitence preceding baptism, but that 
after baptism penance m^ be admitted once for 
sins not properly wilful {Strom, ii. 13). In Rome 
Hippolytus strongly condemns the new policy of 
Callistus which tlnows open the gate of reconcilia- 
tion to offendeis in the matter of purity {EefuU ix. 
7). In Carthage Tertullian, now a Montanist, 
makes an attack on the same policy in his de 
Pudieitia. Origen, who may be taken as repre- 
sentative at once of the Churches of Syria and of 
Egypt, is similarly severe. 

He writes of those who ‘ overstep the bounds of the priestly 
in ’^-'latry, and to commit 

iifin -«V a i forinOt. 'f ii ’ (n i* 

Such sins to Origen are sins incurable (dpiara). 

While the great writers are thus at one in the 
rigorist attitude, there was evidently at the same 
time a body of opinion which made for leniency or 

was Sionysius of ?3orinth (c. A.D. 171 ; Eus. 
iv. 23). The outstanding champion of the present 
mercy of the Lord to the penitent offender in fleshly 
rin was Callistus, bishop of Rome. He admitted 
such offenders to reconciliation after due penance 
performed ; and his action carried with it the mind 
of the Church for all future ages. The next class 
of capital offenders to be admitted to reconciliation 
was that of the apostates. It was after the Becian 
persecution (A.D. 250) that the question became 
urgent. The Eirst Council of Carthage under 
Cyprian (251) ruled {a) that lihellatici might in 
approved cases be restored after considerable pen- 
ance, and {h) that sacrificati might he restored on 
fche approach of death. The Second Council of 
Carthage under Cyprian (252), in view of the 
impending persecution under Gallus n., agreed to 
leconciie without delay all the penitent lapsed. 
At Antioch in the same year a council under 
Demetrianus appears to have united the East in 
the same policy of mercy. At Alexandria the case 
of Serapion shows St. Dionysius ready to restore 
on the approach of death (feus. EE vi. 44), The 
homicide also was in time admitted to reconcilia- 
tion before death. The Council of Ancyra (314) 


regulates the penances for these offenders (canons 
22, 23). Finally, the Council of Nicsea (325) ruled 
by canon 13 for all capital sins that reconciliation 
was open to penitent offenders before death. 

Meanwhile the procedure of penance had been 
developed in much detail. The de Pmmtentia of 
Tertullian (ch. 9) shows a discipline in use in 
Carthage, and evidently also at Rome, which in- 
cluded (1) a sordid garb, sackcloth and ashes; (2) 
dietary restiictions; (3) public lamentation; (4) 
prostration before the presoyters ; and (5) kneeling 
before the faithful. Tnis course of ordered public 
humiliation was styled exomologesis. There must 
have been a confession of offence in words in con- 
nexion with this exomologesis; but there is no 
evidence of any public confession in detail. Half 
a century later, again in Carthage, the system of 
procedure is spoken of by St. Cjqjrian as or do {Ep. 
11), as ordo dtscipUnce {Ep. 9), as disciplina Dommi 
{Ep. 11). It was admissible in the ordinary course 
rin minoribus peccatis’ {Ep. 9), such sins being 
minor as compared with the capital sins of apostasy 
and bloodshed, though probably including sins of 
impurity. It involved {a) pcenitentia, (6) exomolo- 

f esis, and (c) the imposition of the hands of the 
ishop and clergy {Ep. 9) for the admission of the 
persons to communion. Confession was not made 
publicly, but ‘ apud sacerdotes,’ the word sacerdos 
being at this time used of bishops only {de Lapsis, 
28), 

A few years after the Becian persecution a ^eat 
missionary bishop of Pontus, St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, organized in his diocese {rbp irddde 
rdvov) a system of penitential discipline by grades 
{Canonica Epistola, can. 5). Five grades are 
commonly enumerated : (1) mourners {h ^p(5(r/cXau- 
<ns), (2) hearers {h dicpiaorts), (3) fallers {h inrSirrucris), 
(4) bystanders (ij <ri5crTacris)> and (5) the restored to 
communion {h tup dyiaa-pdrup) (can. 11). Of 

these, two are not grades of penitents. The 
mourners are supplicants for penance, who are 
as yet altogether outside the Church. The final 
grade of restored communion is the grade of those 
whose penance is done. The grades which are in 
fact grades of penitents are those of hearers, fallers, 
and bystanders. The distinction of hearers and 
fallers may have already been in use for catechu- 
mens (Origen, c. Cels, iii, 51 ; Council of Neo- 
Ccesarea, can. 5), the provision thus made for 
catechumens being now utilized for penitents 
The grade of bystanders seems to have been created 
to meet the case of advanced penitents. 

The system of graded penance spread from 
Pontus to the neighbouring provinces of the Asian 
peninsula, and finds recognition in the canons of 
Nicsea. But it was not in force in Antioch, in 
Rome, or, indeed, anywhere outside of the Asian 
provinces. As introduced by Gregory, the terms 
of penance in each grade for particular sins are not 
yet fixed. In the Canonical Epistles of St. Basil 
a customary scale of terms of penance is shown 
in force. Some of the terms are of great length. 
Thus penance for thirty years is imposed for cei*tain 
sins of impurity (can. 7). The discretion of the 
bishop, however, tempered this severity in practice 
(can. 74). 

The conversion of the empire would make the 
application of this severe system impracticable 
except in limited areas. Thus, in Antioch, of 
200,000 inhabitants in the time of St. Chrysostom 
100,000 were Christians. St. Chrysostom repudi- 
ates the Asian system as an * intolerable publica- 
tion’ {de Incomprehensibili Dei Natura^ horn. 5). 
Similarly its long terms of penance have in his 
judgment no hidden virtue. Five days of contii- 
tion are worth years of wooden penalty {de Beato 
Philogonioj 4). The distinctive teaching of St. 
Chrysostom is that penance may take many forms, 
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and that they all reach up to heaven. Thus (1) con- 
fession, (2) contrition, (3) humility, (4) almsgiving, 
(5) prayer, and (6) forgiveness of others are alleffica- 
cious for the forgiveness of our sins {de Diaholo 
Tentator&i horn. 2, de PcRnitentia, horn. 2, In Ep. 
li. ad Gonnt/iioSt horn. 4). In an enumeration 
employed after his advancement to Constantinople 
he specifies as one such means ‘ recourse without 
reserve to the priests ’ {rb Tpbs robs lepGis olKclm), 
where the word oUelcas appears to signify intimate 
or confidential intercourse. It may be noted that 
this was after the abolition of the priest peniten- 
tiary by Neclanus {In Epistolam ad Hehroeos, horn. 

6 ). 

According to Socrates {HE v, 19), it was follow- 
ing on the Decian persecution that priests x^eniten- 
tiary came to be appointed in various churches. 
Up to this time the ministry of penance had been 
mainly in the hands of the bishops. Now a priest 
is empowered to hear the confessions of penitents, 
to assign their penances, and to give absolution. 
All tins is seen in operation in the scandalous case 
1 elated by Socrates {HE v. 19) and Sozomen {HE 
vii. 16), which led to the suppression of the priest 
penitentiary in Constantinople by Nectarius in 
391. It is to be noted of the administration of the 
penitentiaries that not only was the confession 
private, but the penance and the reconciliation 
were also withdrawn from publicity. 

These features, taken with the ministry of the 
priest in reconciliation, show already in use all the 
characteristics of the piivate system which in the 
West was not adopted till several centuries had 
passed. The ready acceptance of the action of 
Nectarius would seem to indicate that in Constan- 
tinople in 391 the penitentiary was already only a 
survival. From this time recourse to penance in 
ordinary cases was left to the conscience of the 
person. The words of Chrysostom imply that, 
though there was henceforth no penitentiary, 
recourse might be had to any priest. 

In Rome, and in the West generally, the use of 
penance developed on different lines. From the 
days of Marcellus (A.D. 308t309) there were in 
Rome 25 priests of the titles of the city, and their 
functions included the administration of penance 
{Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, Paris, 1886, 
i. 164). They had much in common with the priest 
penitentiary of the East. The priest heard the 
confession of the offender ; he admitted him to the 
status of the penitent ; he assigned him his penance, 
which included both private exercises and public 
humiliations ; and he indicated a definite duration 
for such penance (St. Innocent i., Ep, 25, ‘ad 
Decentium ’). It was, however, the bishop who on 
the Thursday before Easter gave effect to the 
judgment of the priest, and reconciled the peni- 
tent in a public function of much solemnity (f5. ; 
The Gelasian Sacra^nentary, ed. H. A. Wilson, 
Oxford, 1874, p. xxxviii). 

The distinctive features of the Roman usajge 
were employed throughout the West for centuries 
to come, ihe confession was private, as, indeed, 
always and everywhere except in the case of 
bishops of Campania and Saninium condemned by | 
St. Leo {Ep, 167. 2). But the penance was publicly I 
performed, the penitents having their place 
assigned at the solemnization of the liturgy ; and 
not only was the penance public, but the reconcili- 
ation also was a public and solemn function. The 
officiant in the reconciliation was throughout the 
West the bishop. 

To the Western practice a necessary exception 
had to be made in the case of persons in peril of 
death : the works of penance had to he dispensed 
with, the absolution was given in the sick-room, 
and the minister was not commonly the bishop, 
but a priest. The difficulties attending puldic 


penance in time of health had the effect that com- 
paratively few persons came under it. Some sought 
It voluntarily, and on some it was imposed by 
authority. But the general tendency was to put 
off penance till death was in sight (St. Csesaiius of 
Arles, Sermo 256, in App. to St. Aupi-tim^ PL 
xxxix. 2217). It thus came about ovei ilio whole 
of Western Chiistendom that people became 
familiM with a system in which not only the con- 
fession, but also the penance and the absolution, 
were privately exercised, and in which the mmis- 
trant was a priest. 

Meanwhile in the Celtic churches of the British 
Isles there had spmng up a procedure widely differ- 
ing from the public penance of the Continental 
churches. It found its inception in the Celtic 
monastic system, which had peculiar featuies. 
The lush monasteiy was a community at once of 
monks, students, and penitents, under the rule of 
an abbat, who was within the monastery supreme. 
The penitential books, or schedules of penances, 
which were first issued from these monasteries, 
contemplate piivate performance without counter- 
part in the public lituigy, and reconciliation by 
admission to communion on the completion of the 
penance. There is no provision for a public and 
solemn reconciliation, nor any recourse to the 
bishop. Passing over the eailiest fragmentary 
documents, we come to the Penitential of St, 
Fmian (c. A.D. 550), which shows this system 
at work (F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die Bicssord’ 
nungen der abendlandischen Kirche^ Halle, 1851, 
p. 109) ; and the Penitential of Columhanus^ 
which is largel;^ based on Finian, is a further 
development of it which, through the monasteries 
of the foundation of Columbanus, introduced the 
system on the continent of Europe {ib. p. 355). 

Archbishop Theodore states that in the English 
churches of his time there was no public penance 
{Pcenit, i. 13). The British churches had never 
practised it ; and it appears that the Continental 
missions had not introduced it. Theodoie, him- 
self of Eastern origin, frankly accepts the private 
procedure which he finds in use ; and in the Peni~ 
tential he puts forth an ordered system of penances 
superior to any penitential yet produced. The 
Penitential of Theodore is stated to contain the 
archbishop’s replies to a series of questions 
addressed to Mm, mainly by the priest Eoda, who 
framed his questions fiom a Celtic penitential ex 
Scotoruni libello ’) in his hands. 

The significance of all these penitential books, 
alike tbe Celtic and that of Theodore, is that they 
are handbooks of the priest in the administration 
of the Celtic or private system of penance. On the 
continent of Europe the normal minister of recon- 
ciliation was the bishop, whose public and solemn 
service of reconciliation was held on the Cceyia 
Domini, Under the system accepted by Theodoie 
for the i\hole of England there was nothing of all 
this. Not only vas the confession private as else- 
where, but the penance and tlieieconciliation weie 
' private too, and the minister was not the bishop, 
mt a priest. 

The gradual extension of this system over the 
whole of Western Christendom may be traced in 
the following centuries. That an impulse of the 
kind should spread from the noitli -.outhw.iulb 
may appear prima facie unlikely ; and scholars 
like Bishop Schmitz have been at much pains to 
show a Roman origin for the Penitentials (H* J , 
Schmitz, Die Bussbuoher mid die BussdiscipUn der 
KirchCy i., Mainz, 1883, ii., Dusseldorf, 1898). The 
evidence to the contrary is, however, hardly to be 
refuted. It will be found at length in 0, D. Wat- 
kins, A History of Penance (in the press). ^ The 
beginnings of tne private system on the Continent 
came from the monasteries of Celtic type which, 
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starting with, the foundations of ColumbanuSjWere 
extraordinarily multiplied in the Frankish lands in 
the 7th century. The penitential books of these 
houses were extensively copied and also variously 
adapted, and Penitentials now came into wider 
use in the hands of priests outside. The so-called 
Pcenitentiale Bomanum is a penitential mainly of 
Celtic origin, to which are appended two Roman 
offices of the public system. When the Peniten- 
tial of Theodore was later on introduced from i 
England, it obtained a great vogue, and was copied 
or modified as suited those who used it. Thus a 
variety of Penitentials based upon Theodore, 
but compiled in the Frankish lands, were 
now introduced. Next to be noted is the wide- 
spread influence of the English missionaries in the 
Germanic countries. Such were St. Boniface, or 
Winfried of Crediton, the apostle of Germany ; 
St. Willibald, hisliop of Eichstadt ; St. Willehad, 
bishop of Bremen ; St. Willibrord, archbishop of 
Utrecht. All these represented and gave exten- 
sion to the English system of penance. Not less 
important is the influence of Alcuin and Ms little 
band of English scholars, who from the palace 
school of Aachen, or later from St. Martin’s abbey 
at Tours, are strong supporters of the English 
system. The times of Charles the Great show the 
conflict of the two systems in the dioceses. Every- 
where on the Continent the public system survives. 
The confession is private, but public penance is 
imposed in an ordered course wluch assigns to the 
penitents their place in the solenonization of the 
public liturgy, and the reconciliation is in every 
diocese an annual solemn office which takes place 
on the Thursday before Easter, or Coena Dominiy 
and of which the bishop is the ministrant. By the 
side of this has grown up in the various monasteries 
the new system in which not only the confession, 
but also the penance and the reconciliation, are 
private, and the ministrant is a priest. The 
enances imposed by the penitential books tend to 
e much less exacting than those of the ancient 
public system. In the 9th cent, there comes an 
angry clash of the two systems. The reform 
councils of Charlemagne in 813 show it in course. 
The Council of Chalons holds that penances should 
be based upon (1) canons, (2) Scripture, and (3) 
custom, ‘the books which they call iienitentials 
being repudiated and altogether banished.’ The 
Council of Tours, noting the variety of penances 
in use, recommends that the imperial assembly 
about to meet at Aachen shall indicate which -of 
the penitentials is to be preferred. A little later 
the Council of Paris (829) rules that the bishops 
should ‘ diligently make enquiry for these same 
faulty documents, and should deliver them when 
founi to the flames, so that in future unskilled 
priests should not by their means deceive men.’ 
Such was the conflict of the two systems in the 
first half of the 9th century. But the triumph of 
the private system was only matter of time and 
extension. So far, indeed, it was unknown in the 
southern lands. In Lombardy outside Bobbio and 
in the Italy of the popes the public system ruled. 
Ho, too, in S. Gaul, and in whsat remained to 
Christendom of Spain. But by the time of Gratian 
(c. 1150) the private system is in general use even 
in Italy, though not of obligation. Putting for- 
ward the question whether confession of sin to a 
priest is required, or whether contrition and 
secret satisfaction without oral confession will 
attain forgiveness, Gratian cites a long array of 
89 authorities pronouncing on either side, and 
sums up that both opinions are well supported 
{Decretum, ii., causa xxxiii. qu. 3). It is, how- 
ever, only three-quarters of a century later than 
this that at the Fourth Council of the Lateran 
(1215) the edict goes forih to the whole of Western 


Christendom that every Christian who has attained 
discretion must confess his sins at least once in 
every year. 

Attention has now to be given to the growth of 
the practice of recurring or habitual confession. 
Penance proper, in the sense of an ordinance or 
sacrament for the remission of sin, is concerned 
only with such capital or mortal offences as have 
placed the sinner in a condition of sin or death 
from which he needs to be rescued by sacramental 
grace. It is to be expected that such grave sin, if 
it occurs at all in the case of a Christian after 
baptism, will be exceptional ; and in the ^ early 
centuries penance was admitted only once in the 
lifetime. In the 4th and 5th centuries this was 
the rule throughout the West, as at an earlier 
period it had been also in the East. As late as 
the Third Council of Toledo (589) the prohibi- 
tion of a second penance is re-affirmed for Spain. 
While, however, in the earlier ages the mind of 
the Church was against the admission of repeated 
penance, there had grown up in the monastic 
societies the practice of recurring confession of 
offence as a habit of the devout life (Cassian, de 
Coen, Inst. iv. 9 ; St. Benedict of Nursia, Begnlay 
7). This was not the penance of the Church. It did 
not contemplate in ordinary cases the sacramental 
forgiveness of mortal offence. In the rule given by 
Donatus, bishop of Besan^on, to the nuns of Joussa- 
moutier (592-651) confession is to be made to the 
abbess (*matri spirituali nihil occultetur’). The 
first notice of the extension to the lay people of 
the practice of confession as a habit of the devout 
life comes from these islands. In the Dialogue of 
Egbert, archbishop of York (between 732 and 736), 
the following statement is made : 

* Since tbe times of pope Vit'uun and I’J-eodore archbishop of 
Canterbury a custom has oblamed in the Cnuroh of the 
Enjylish, and has come to be held as ha\ ing tne foi ce of law, that 
noo only the clercfv in monasteries, but also the laymen with 
their xrtves and families should betake themselves to their 
confessors’ (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
EocumentSf iii. 413). 

This was to be in the twelve days before 
Christmas. It will be understood that under the 
private system of penance the old prohibitions 
against repetition no longer maintained their 
ground. Confession could be admitted as often as 

nest and penitent were agreed in admitting it. 

uch confession should not ordinaiily be concerned 
I with mortal offence ; and, when it was not so 
' concerned, even though the words of absolution 
* were employed, it was not in the strict sense to he 
regarded as an exercise of the sacrament of pen- 
ance. It was a practice of the devout life. But, 
if grave sin had in fact been committed, the 
priest was prepared to exercise the commission of 
forgiveness, and his absolution was understood 
to convey the grace of tiie Church ordinance or 
sacrament of penance. The spread of the private 
system of penance on the continent of Europe has 
already been adverted to. With it followed the 
practice of recundng confession. In the period 
950--1215 the private system is found to strengthen 
its hold of the regions north of the Alps, and also 
to enter into possession of the southern lands. 
The partial use of it becomes a general use. Its 
voluntary character gives place to a sense of obliga- 
tion, though without positive enactment. And 
this sense of duty has come to bear not only on 
the soul conscious of deadly offence, and in need of 
the loosing of the Lord ; it is becoming a recognized 
duty for every adult Christian to confess again and 
again at intervals, the interval which by ecclesi- 
astical custom should not be exceeded being the 
year from Easter to Easter. At last in the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran (1215) all this is embodied 
in a definite decree for the whole of Western 
Christendom : 
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‘ Every fidelis of either sex shall after the attainment of years , 
of discretion confess his sins with all fidelity to his own priest 
at least once in the year.’ 

It was soon found necessary to relax this rule as 
to the th?^ the confession of Jidehs 

must priest’; but the require- 

ment of an annual confession from every Jidehs is 
still the rule of the Koman Catholic Church. 

In England at the Reformation the position 
taken up was very much that of the Church of 
Constantinople after the action of Nectarius in 
suppressing the priest penitentiary. The use of 
confession was left to the conscience of the Christ- 
ian, and he was free to make his confession to any 
priest whom he might choose. The prerogative of 
the priest is affirmed without hesitation. The 
formula of the oi dination of a priest has the 
woids ; 

‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven : and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained.’ 

In the exhortation to he read on notice of Holy 
Communion the final paragraph runs : 

‘ And because it is requisite, that no man should come to the 
holy Communion, but with a full trust m God’s mercy, and 
with a quiet conscience : theiefore if there he any of you, who 
by this means cannot quiet hia own conscience herein, but 
requireth further comfoit or counsel, let him come to me, or 
to some other discreet and learned Minister of God’s Word, and 
open his grief , that by the ministry of God's holy Word he 
may receive the benefit of absolution, together with ghostly 
counsel and ai’-'-- ~ conscience, and 

avoiding of all • . d ' - ’ 

The form of absolution after private confession 
given in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick is 
one of the forms partly j^recatory, partly declara- 
tory, which had come into use from the 13th 
century. 

‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church 
to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of his 
great mercy forgive theo thine offences : And by his authority 
committed to me, I ab*ol\e thee from all thy sins In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ 

On point of much dispute in the Reformation 
period no pronouncement is made. It is not ruled 
whether a person guilty of mortal offence o'ught to 
have his conscience troubled till he has betaken 
himself to the penance of the Church. This point, 
which St. Augustine in the early years of the 5th 
cent, would answer in the stricter sense {Sermo 
892), and which is shown by Giatian as variously 
answered through the centuries in his long catena 
of citations, is in fact dealt with by the Church of 
England as Nectarius had dealt with it in Con- 
stantinople The matter is left to the conscience of 
the offender. In other words, if he approaches the 
Holy Communion, he does so at his own risk. But 
the 'Church does not bar his access. In the history 
of the Church of England after the Reformation 
confession to a priest with a view to absolution 
was for three centuries not greatly used, though 
it may be said that it nevei f dl entirely out of use. 
Since the Oxford Movement there has been a con- 
siderable use of such confession. 

Confession. — It has been repeatedly stated for 
centuries that in early times confessions were 
made publicly. The statement is already found in 
Sozomen {HE vii. 16), who regards such public 
confession as supplying the reason for the intro- 
duction of the priest penitentiary. Sozomen wrote 
about 200 years after the period to which he 
refers. He speaks of such confession as made ip 
eedrptp—the phrase of St. Chrysostom. St. Chryso- 
stom had in view the public penance of the Asian 
churches ; and it is to the confusion of this exo- 
mologesis with verbal confession that the long 
series of misunderstandings must he mainly attri- 
buted. To later writers the very word * exomolo- 
gesis" ("confession forth’) seemed to imply that a 
confession in words was at least part of this public 
exercise. But by the time of TertuIIian’s de 


EaniUntia {c. A.D. 198) exomologesis was already 
even in the Latin churches the teclmical word for 
the public course of penance; and it cannot he 
shown that a detailed confession in words was ever 
part of this. The references to actual confessions 
are to confessions privately made. Origen {zqi 
L ev. horn. 2) speaks of the sinner "who does not 
shrink from showing his sin to the priest of the 
Lord’ {sacerdoti in the Latin of Rufinus — not 
necessarily a bishop). In Cyprian’s enviionment 
confessions are ‘apud sacei dotes,’ sacerdos here 
meaning a bishop. St. Basil {Ep. Can. ii. 34} 
states that the admitted practice in the case of 
‘adulteresses who had made confession through 
piety or whose sin was otherwise proved ’ was to 
peimiit the penance to be commenced in the grade 
of bystandeis, so that the ofience should not be- 
come matter of public knowledge. St. Gregoiy of 
Nyssa {Ep. Can. 6 [PG xlv. 233]) deals with the 
case of secret theft when the offender has confessed 
to the priest (5t' i^ayopeijffem rb TrXTjfjLfiiXrjfjia abrov 
kpcL i^v6p(jb(ras). St. Innocent i. {Ep. xxv. 10) says 
that it is the office of the piiest to attend to the 
confession of the penitent. In Africa St. Augustine 
states that those doing public penance must have 
committed grave ofiences, as adultery, homicide, 
or sacrilege, from which it may be inferred that 
moie was unknown to him [Sermo 252). There is 
one exception. St. Leo Magnus, writiim to the 
bishops of Campania, Samnium, and Picenum, 
states {Ep. 168) that he has heard of the practice 
by some in those districts of public confession. 
He rules that it must be bi ought to an end : 

‘ X mean that m the matter of the penance which is demanded 
of the faithful there should be no publ-c recuat om of the 
nature of particular sms, such profession being written m a 
statement (lihellus) For it suffices that the accusation of 
conscience be indicated to the pnests {sacerdotibiis) alone in 
secret confession ' 

With Leo sacerdos is not confined to bishops. 

From this time onwards, so^ far as is known, 
confessions have always been private whether they 
were made (1) as a preliminary to public penance 
and episcopal absolution, (2) on the sick-bed, or 
(3) in connexion with the system of private penance 
and absolution by a priest. When, under the 
rivate system of pentaiice, confession to a priest 
ecame laigely used, tome prepaiation for this 
ministiy on the part of the clergy was seen to be 
called for. Thus in the 9th cent, it is repeatedly 
laid down that the clergy should be prepared to 
distinguish the eight principal vices {e.g. , Council 
of Rheims, A.D. 813)— an enumeration which had 
come down from Cassian. An early directory for 
the penitent is that of Othmar, abbat of St, Gall 
(A.D. 759). This is published in Wasserschleben, 
p. 437. 

Absolution.— The absolution of the penitent has 
in history been conveyed externally in four modes, 
used separately or in combination: (1) by the 
laying on of hands, (2) by precatory forms of wordb, 
(3) by declaratory forms of words, and (4) by ad- 
mission to communion. 

(1) The laying on of hands by the bishop was 
used {c, A.D. 260) in the Syrian Church of the 
Didascalia (ch. 10 [tr. from the Syriac by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, London, 1903]), and is found in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 41), reproducing 
the Didascalia. No other evidence is forthcoming 
of its use for absolution in the churches of the 
East. In the churches of the Asian provinces, 
while there was an elaborate ceremonial for the 
imposition of hands upon penitents in the course 
of the liturgy (Council of Laodicea, can. 19), there 
is no indication of the use of such imposition or of 
any other outward symbol or expression for the 
purpose of effecting reconciliation. Nor has any 
mention been found of the laying on of hands for 
absolution at Antioch or at Constantinople, In 
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the West the African churches employed the 
laying on of hands for absolution in a puDlic and 
solemn function alike in the times of St. Cynrian 
and in those of St. Augustine. In S. Gaui the 
first Council of Orange (A.D. 441) knows of a 
‘ reconciliatory imposition of the hand’ which 
should be given in a public function, after the 
fulfilment of penance, to a penitent who had 
already been admitted to communion in time of 
sickness. The usage of Rome is not easily deter- 
mined. There is repeated evidence of some imposi- 
tion of hands in the course of penance, and also 
of the 'employment of such imposition in the 
reconciliation of heretics, hut there is no mention 
found of the imposition of hands as used in the 
public and solemn reconciliation of ordinary 
penitents by the bishop on the Thursday before 
Easter. 

(2) The verbal expression of absolution or recon- 
ciliation was in the early centuiies usually made 
in the form of prayer. No verbal absolution in 
any form hut that of prayer is knoivn to have been 
preserved. The reconciliatory prayers employed 
in Rome are given in the Gelasian Sacramentary, 
In the Eastern chuiches the supi^licatory forms of 
absolution have been retained to modern times (J. 
Goar, Euckologiony Paris, 1647, p. 666). 

(3) No indicative form of absolution as ‘ Ego te 
absolve ’ is known to have come down from the 
early centuries. It cannot, however, be certainly 
affirmed that no such form was ever used. St. 
Ambrose writes : 

‘ For neither do they remit sins in their own name, but in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
They ask, the Godhead grants : the service is human, but the 
niumhcence is of supernal power' (de Sjiiritu Sancto^ m. 18). 

The asking is the prayer of remission; hut, if 
the clergy i emitted sins in the name of the Father 
and of the tton and of the Holy Ghost, it is difficult 
to see how this could be done except in some form 
of direct pronouncement. The description given 
by St. Ambrose would apply exactly to the com- 
posite forms of absolution — half prayer and half 
pronouncement— which have been generally used 
since the hist half of the 13th century. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in his 22nd Opusculum — a short 
treatise addiessed to the master-general of the 
Dominicans on the subject of the form of absolu* i 
tion, in which he defends and indeed requires the 
indicative form — ^mentions the statement made by 
some of those with whom he is arguing tliat only 
thirty years had passed since all used the precatory 
form beginning ‘ Absolutionem et remissionem.’ 
St. Thomas does not deny this, but merely notes 
that none could speak for all. It may be under- 
stood that precatory forms were in general use in 
W. Europe till about the middle of the 13th century 

(4) It was not in every case that any formal 
expression of absolution found place before the 
admission of the person to communion. Thus in 
Egypt the viaticum was sent to the dying Serapion 
by means of a messenger lad. Serapion thereupon 
proceeded to make bis communion. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, the bishop, remarks that Serapion 
had been kept alive till he was absolved \ve^ 
[Eusebius, EE vi^ 44]). How was the absolution 
conveyed? Certainly not by imposition of hands, 
or by a piayer of leconciliation said over him by 
the piiest, or by any pronouncement of absolution 
in Ins presence. Serapion’s was the extreme case 
of a lapsed person who had been debarred from 
communion till death should he imminent. Wlien 
at last he is absolved, the procedure in fact adopted 
IS simply admission to communion. Again, when 
in the 13th canon of the Nicene Council it is luled 
that on the approach of death all peisons in 
penance may be admitted to communion, there is 
no suggestion of formal absolution before such 


communion. Again, in the Asian provinces 
penances were severe and prolonged ; hut, when 
the penance was fulfilled, the person was to ‘ pro- 
ceed to communion,’ to ^partake of the sacred 
things,’ to undertake * the communion of the good ’ 
(St. Gregory of Nyssa, Ep. Can. [PC xlv, 229. 
232]). The impression conveyed is that, when the 
I person had fulfilled his penance, he simply stood 
i no longer bound. Communion was open to him. 
The same may have been originally the practice of 
the Iiish monasteries (cf. Pcenitentiale Vinniai, 
§ 6 : * altario reconeiliatur,’ §§ 15, 21, 35 ; ‘ jungatur 
altario,’ § 14 : ‘ restituatur altario,’ § 53 : ‘intrandum 
ad altare’ [Wasserschleben, p. 108 ft'.]). 

It should, however, he stated with all clearness 
that nowhere and at no time in the history of the 
Church has the Holy Eucharist been regarded as 
the actual means of absolution. It was not open 
to any person who had not found forgiveness to 
approach Communion in order that the Holy 
Eucharist, coming into touch with the unabsolved 
sinner, might thereby absolve him. Of the cleans- 
ing power of the Eucharist to wash the forgi\eii 
sinner ‘ more and more,’ of the yearning that so 
^our sinful bodies may be made clean by His 
Body, and our souls washed through His most 
precious Blood,’ the Church is ever conscious. 
For the unreconciled is the warning that ‘the 
danger is great if we receive the same unworthil 3 ^ 
For then we are guilty of the Body and Blood of 
Christ our Saviour ; we eat and drink our own 
damnation, not considering the Lord’s Body’ 
{English Prayer Booh). 

LiimATTOE. — See list under Pekanch (Roman Catholic). 
J. Morin, Comment, hist, dedtscipUna PcemtenticBt Pans, 1651, 
a monument of learning, remains the most complete treatise on 
the subject ; N. Marshall, The Penitential Discipline of the 
Primitive Chmchfor the first four kii'ndred Years after ChtisU 
London, 1714, interesting as representing the Anglican position 
in the time of (^ueen Anne, is largely indebted to ^ 

in Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, Qxfoirl, ?. 

Batiffol, ‘Les Or’gnres la penitence,’ in Etudes d'histoire et 
dethiologie j>c i , Pii 1902, pp. 45-222, is an excellent 
presentation of modern historical results. On exomologesis see 

E. B. Pusey i, -r ’ t’ fxu. 

Fathers, Lor : ■ 't*. p .i77 ■ > L W H. 

Wassersch-' 'z: . ' J Sc’Mr ‘ > re- 
ceding art. ; -n I* (1 1'.r I '..K *1 - A W ri-i. is 

andW. Stu~»js cr - /.r 7 ■ < » /"- ‘ \ , 

! Oxford, 1869-78 ; for St ColU’^b'’.'-ui: A Malr.r.ry. C’ "d 
Luxovienses rmnachx discipuK sn ■ - i ''' i 

monasteriorum atque ad communem Ecdesice profectiim 
^ P, 5,1894. For Anglican practice, E. B. Pusey, 
ii'.r.tu Confession (adapted fro7n J. J. Gaum^i), 
with Pieface tmhodyinq Enqlish Au^koi ities on Co7ifesston\ 
Oxford, 1877-80 , O. D. Watkins, A His*, of Penance, now :n 
the pre-is, is a series of srudies of primary authorities, of v.h’cli 
a full collection will be found printed m the orig.nal langoages. 

Oscar D. Watkins'". 

PENITENCE. — Penitence is a sorrow for sin 
as an offence against God, and involves a purpose 
of amendment A regret for sin not based on its 
intiiusic sinful character, viz its often siveness to- 
wards God, w ould not be penitence ; and a regret 
not involving the purpose of amendment, or a re- 
solve of aiiieiulment without hatred of sin, would 
not he penitence. On the other hand, a purpose 
of expiation or satisfaction does nob seem to be of 
the essence of true penitence, except in so far as 
such satisfaction is inseparable from the process of 
amendment itself. Thus, a murderer may sincerely 
lepent for homicide, he firmly resolved not to 
commit it again, and yet endeavour to evade the 
punishment if he can. 

Accordingly, the common Protestant view of 
penance or repentance for sins is that, as a con- 
version of a soul to God, it involves, by the mercy 
of God, complete forgiveness both of sin and of the 
penalty due to sin, without the necessity of woiks 
of penance or expiation, for which the satisfaction 
of Christ is considered fully sufficient. 

In the Roman Catholic doctrine penitence is 
considered a distinct virtue or disposition of the 
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soul. The Council of Trent (1551) defines (sess. 
xiv. can. 1) that it was at all times before Christ 
necessary for the remission of grievous sins, and 
that in the Christian dispensation sins committed 
after baptism are actually and judicially forgiven 
by the Church, in virtue of the power of the Keys, 
through a rite which is truly a sacrament of the 
New Law, and based on the words of Christ (Jn 

2021 - 23 } . 

‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose soever sms ye forgive, 
the}’’ are forgiven unto them , and whose soever sins ye retam, 
they are retained.' 

Cf. Penance. E. L. van Becelaere. 

PENTECOST.— See Festivals and Fasts 
(Chnstian). 

PERCEPTION. — Simple as perception may 
appear as set forth in a psychological system, yet 
in^ the history of speculation its discussion has 
raised the deepest questions in philosophy. We 
need not recall the answers to the question of the 
possibility of knowledge, on the supposition that 
mind and matter were separated by the whole 
diameter of being. It would mean writing a 
history of philosophy — at all events from the 
time of Descartes. It would mean writing the 
story of Scottish philosophy, and an account of 
the Scottish answers to Hume, especially the 
answer of Reid. For these answers relate to the 
question, What do I perceive ? What is the object 
before me when I perceive ? Is it always a state of 
my consciousness, an idea, which is not external to 
me, but only somehow related to an external 
reality? Materialism, idealism, and realism give 
their answers to the question each in its own way. 

Science in its speculative moods has been busy 
with the question. Those who approach it from 
without, and are mainly concerned with the natural 
and physiological processes which precede and 
influence the act of perception, seek to show that 
perception is conditioned by the constitution of 
the whole world. The simplest act of percep- 
tion, they say, involves for sight all the properties 
of the ether and all the laws of optics; and for 
hearing they indicate what are the laws of sound, 
and how these condition the act of hearing. After 
sho^ving the conditions imposed by the constitution 
of the external world on the process which issues in 
perception, they proceed to investigate and describe 
the conditions imposed by what may be called the 
physiological procedure of the body. This usually 
describes the sense-organs, the afferent and efferent 
nerves, and the connexions of the surface of the 
body with the central nervous system and the 
brain. It is not usually contended that the subject 
is conscious of the strains and stresses of the 
nervous system or of the movements in the brain 
Avhich accompany sensation and perception. But 
it is often implied that consciousness results from 
and is conditioned by those nervous movements. 
On the whole, it may be said that, taking into 
consideration the mateiial conditions imposed by 
the external world and those imposed by the con- 
stitution of the sense-organs, the outcome is to 
regard consciousness as an eftect, and an effect to 
be explained by the convergence of physical and ! 
physiological antecedents to the possibility of 
having a sensation. It may be admitted that 
sensation is impossible apart from these physical 
and physiological conditions. Sight needs both 
the etherial vibrations which we call light and the 
nervous system with all its complications. But, 
-while these are necessary conditions of vision, 
vision itself implies something more. 

It is necessary to make another preliminary 
remark. After we have studied, as far as we may, 
the external conditions of the possibility of sensa- 
VOL, IX. — 46 


tion and the physiological processes which issue 
in having a sensation, it is necessary to look at 
sensation as a conscious experience of the subject. 
This is another inquiij, to he conducted under 
other conditions and with other modes of investi- 
gation. The machinery that we i^: in^ro^’jo^- 
tion, and the method is by the of 

consciousness. Introspection has its difficulties. 
Tliere is the difficulty arising from the swift 
movement of states of consciousness and the fact 
that, when we fix attention on a state, it has 
already passed into the background. Each move- 
ment has its content, and it is difficult to arrest its 
progress ^^ithout changing it. Indeed, it is a 
question whether we can fix our attention on a 
state of consciousness without influencing that 
state in some way. This difficulty has been dis 
cussed by F. H. Bradley : 

* We all, when our attention is directed to our extremities or 
to some internal organ, may become aware of sensations which 
previously we did not notice. And with regard to these sensa- 
tions there may be a doubt whether they were actually theie 
before, or have on the other hand been made by our attending. 
Andtho.’!^ ■ M - '5 M MS difficult. 

Can we J - ■ : m 1 -■ i . ■ ■ < .t ^ « 1 ■ something to 

which w«* 1 y ... ' 1 .. '.<1 !(> i 1 . affirmative 

appears not easy. Can we then recall what we have not noticed, 
ana, now attending to this, compare it with some other object? 
If reproduction necessarily depended on attention, any such 
process would seem imposs'hle. But since in any case this 
view of reproduction n ist be it^ecitd as erroneous, we mav 
reply confidently that the above comparison is a thing which 
actually happens Still asserting the possibility and the general 
principle, we have not removed all doubt as to the special fact 
For how do I know in a given case that my present attending 
has not vitally transforir-i t 

in principle attention ( 1 - •> .1 I .. r.- > .■> ’ • ‘i ' 

Such an assumption, so f r'^-i *»' ■ i* c. 1 ' ' 1,. ■ 1 , ■ • tc' 

Certainly, apart from si ■ ' s - . ‘ . . • . ( 

any efiect of attention 1 1 c m ■ it'- 1 i 

sensation appears as soon 'as we attend, the sensation must 
have preceded. And this mference is strengthened when w^e 
are able to pass thus repeatedly and with the same result from 
rat‘'cr‘t-'on to Still, at its s'-'*- 

Oil i-tk d Si e’v- ■ 'r born conclusive. ' : 1 f“w <. ! ■ - 

not think that no more than this is the actual ground of our 
confidence when we refuse to believe that r** n ■ d. 

the thing that we feel. I agree that in some < « 

our state before attention supervened, though such a recollec- 
tion in most cases, I should say, is absent. And, again usuallj , 
and if you please always, we have the persistmg after-sensation 
or after-feeling of our previous condition But, all this being 
admitted, the question as to the actual ground of our confidence 
remains. In order to compare our previous state we ear hypo- 
thest are now forced to attend to it, and there is a doubt, 
whether we can assume generally that attention does not alter. 
We have therefore to ask whether we aie in a maze with no 
legitimate exit, and whether such a rebulc, if accepted, does 
not throw doubt on the whole subject [of immediate experi- 
ence] ' (Essays on Truth, and Reality, Oxford, 1914 , pp. 161 - 163 ) 

■Whether there has been a time in the history of 
life in which immediate experience was possible is 
a question not easily determined ; it is also iniTOs- 
sible to say that there will be a time in which 
immediacy is altogether transcended. For life has 
never been a matter of pure feeling^ or immediacy, 
and for the most developed human intelligence the 
immediacy of feeling is a fact that is never tran- 
scended. Perception is something^ different from 
feeling and from sensation. It is at least the 
cognition or the recognition of something related 
to the feeling in some way or other. It is an 
activity of the subject, in which it seeks to deter- 
mine and interfjret, or at least to recognize some- 
thing in sensation which is more than the sensa- 
tion. 

At this stage it is expedient to deal with a new 
term — ‘presentation ’—which seems to avoid the 
difficulty elaborated by Bradley regarding the 
intervention of attention and the result of that 
intervention. This word plays a great part in tlie 
psychology of "Ward and Stout. 

^ All that variety of mental facts which we speak of as sensa- 
tions, perceptions, images, intuitions, concepts, notions, have 
two charactiTistics in common (1) they admit of being more 
or less attended to, and (2) can be reproduced and associated 
together. It is here proposed to use the term presentation to 
connate such a mental fact, and as the best English equivalent 
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for whafc Locke meant by idea and what Kant and Herfaait 
called a Vorstolliing 

A presentation has then a twofold relation, — first, directly to 
the subject, and secondlj , to other presentations. By the first 
*s meant the lact that the presentation is attended to, that the 
subject is more or less conscious of it : it is “ in his mind” or 
presented. As presented to a subject a presentation might 
with advantage be called an object, or perhaps a psychical 
object, to distinguish it from what are called objects apart from 
presentation, i e., conceived as independent of any particular 
subject. Locke, as we have seen, did so call it ; still, to avoid 
possible confusion, it may turn out best to dispense with the 
frequent use of object in this sense. But on one account, at 
least, it is desirable not to lose sight altogether of this which is 
after all the stricter as well as the older of object, 

namely, because it enables us to exi'u-aSs del m ely, without 
an” th'^orv, we have so far seen 

• ‘ , I r ‘ f r: psychology. Instead 

of depending mainly on that vague and treacherous word “con- 
scio J-iness,” or committing ourselves to the position that ideas 
are modifications of a cerbam mental substance and identical 
wth the subject to \shicn they are presented, we may leave all 
this on one side, and say that ideas are and the 

of objects to subjects — that whereby ttt #i*«‘ o * a- ■! i e 
other subject—ia presentation ’ (J. Ward, arc. ‘ Psychology,’ m 
EJBr^ XX. 41). 

It is well to have a term to fulfil the useful 
function described. We carry with us the fact 
that presentations admit of being more or less 
attended to. But, as we read on, we find : 

‘ As to the subjective relation of objects, the relation of pre- 
sentation itself, we have merely to note that on the side of the 
subject it implies what, for want of a better word, may be 
called attention^ extending the denotation of this term so as to 
include even what we ordinarily call inattention.' 

This adds to the difficulties expressed by Bradley 
as to the effect of attention on that to which we 
attend. If we extend the meaning of attention to 
include inattention, what becomes of the xdle 
which attention plays, according to Ward, in our 
mental experience ? The relation of a presentation 
to a subject is the fact that it is attended to, he 
says, hut then it appears that it is still a presenta- 
tion, even if it is not attended to. If the meaning 
of attention is extended to include inattention, 
then it is wholly indistinguishable from conscious- 
ness— that ‘ vague and treacherous word ’ on which 
Ward refuses to depend. Presentation in the 
language of Ward seems to mean anything of 
which the subject is aware, whether attended to 
or not. 

On the other hand, Stout, while keeping the 
term ‘presentation,’ uses it in a sense and accord- 
ing to a definition of his own. He writes : 

‘ I have endeavoured to bring out clearly the special nature 
and function of Presentation. It will be seen that I do not here 
follow Dr. Ward in his comprehensive use of this word as 
covering ** whatever is the object of the understanding when 
a man thinks ” I cannot do this because the term is the only 
convenient one which I can find for a certain special kind of 
objecc, possessing a distinctive character and function of the 
utmost importance. ... It is convenient to have a common 
name to cover all the varieties of i’^imeiiate experience which 
have an objective character We ma\ agre e to call all immedi- 
ate experiences which are primarily objective “ Presentations”’ 
{Mamial of Psychology^^ London, 1913, pp, v, 10 f ) 

The term, whether in the sense of Ward or in 
the more limited sense of Stout, enables them to 
set forth a large part of our experience without 
any attempt to delineate that side of experience 
which involves the activity of the subject, and 
without forcing them at that early stage to grapple 
with the difficulties of subjective experience. When 
they come to deal with cognitive process, w’hether 
perceptual or conceptual, they have the advantage 
of all that they have formulated under the name 
of ‘ presentations.’ Presentations are largely treated 
as if they went by themselves, and under that 
treatment hardly anything is said about the subject 
for which the presentations are. It may be that 
foi purposes of exposition psychologists are com- 
pelled to isolate ceitain pioblems, to treat tJiem 
as if they were in fact isolated, and to try to solve 
them with the moans wiiieh they have in hand at 
the stage at which they have arrived in their ex- 
position. But, w'hen we look at the solution, w^e 
find that they have, unconsciously perhaps, assumed 


the resources of the mind, and brought in for use 
all the higher categories which they have not yet 
leached. 

We submit that the function ascribed to pie- 
sentations is one which they are unfitted to dis- 
charge. Presentations are retained, associated, 
and reproduced not from any viitue in themselves, 
but because these are the ways which the mind 
has of arranging its experiences or of recognizing 
ways in which order has to be won. 

We have made this caveat because it seems of 
importance in relation to the question of perception 
with which we more immediately deal. Here, too, 
we have to complain of the way in which problems 
axe isolated by psychologists. Perception is treated 
in isolation, and its processes as if it was a process 
by itself. ‘Conceptions without perceptions are 
empty, and peiceptions without conceptions are 
blind.’ It may be well to have this oft-quoted 
maxim in the words of Kant himself, ‘ Gedanken 
oline Inhalt sind leer, Anschauungen ohne Begrifle 
sind blind’ [Kritik der reinen Vernun/t, original 
ed., Riga, 1781, p. 51, in Gesammelte Scht'tften, 
Berlin, 1900-13, I. iv. 48). The maxim has been 
translated by Max Muller as follows • ‘ Thoughts 
without contents are empty, and intuitions without 
concepts are blind. ’ A nschauungmy here translated 
‘intuitions,’ is translated by almost all English 
commentators ‘perceptions.^ It is so used by 
Edward Caird in his great work on Kant, and by 
John Watson {The, Philosophy of Kant Explained^ 
Glasgow, 1908), who invariably translates it hj ‘ per- 
ceptions. ’ Thus, when describing Kant’s ‘ Axiomen 
der Anschauung,’ he writes ; 

‘These fundamental judgments, or principles of understand- 
ing, he classifies as (1) axioms of perception, (2) anticipations of 
observation, (3) analogies of experience, and (4) postulate's of 
empincal thought ’ (p. 179). 

It IS to be observed that Watson translates 
Anschauung by ‘perception,’ and Wahrnehmung 
by ‘observation.’ Now, Wahrnehmung is the 
usual word for ‘ perception ’ and is mostly used so 
in German philosophical literature; eg., in F. 
Kirchner’s Worterbuch der philosophischen Grund- 
hegriffe (Leipzig, 1911), s.v. ‘ Wahrnehmung,’ it is 
written : 

‘ Im wesentlichen deckt sich also der Begnff der Wahrnehm- 
ung mit dem der Anschauung. Will man beide unterscheiden, 
so kann dies mit Wundt «c man bei dem Aus- 

druck Wahrnehmung mi s \‘i ' — i- ^ des Gegenstandes 
nach seiner wirklichen I!:- L i> ■ . b:. dem Ausdruck An- 
schauung dagegen vorzugweise die dabei vorhandene Tatigkeit 
unseres Bewusstseinea im Auge hat ’ (p. 1085) 

Something like this distinction must have been 
in the mind of Kant when he wrote ‘ Axiomen der 
Anschauung’ and ‘ Anticipation en der Wahrnehm- 
ung,’ the latter of which Watson renders ‘ antici- 
pations of observation. ’ It is no t a happy renderin g. 
There is no doubt that Kant’s language lays stress 
on the activity of the mind when he deliberately 
and consistently uses the word which Max Muller 
translates ‘ intuition. ’ W e may use the translation 
‘perception,’ if we remember that stress is laid on 
the activity of the mind in perceiving. 

Kant nowhere formally dealt with perception in 
itself, nor did he give an account of it from the 
psychological or metaphysical point of view In 
fact, the reference to Anschauung in the ‘Tran- 
scendental ^Esthetic ’ is not consistent with that in 
the ‘Transcendental Analytic.’ 

According to Kant, the process from peiception 
to knowledge is possible because of our continued 
consciousness in time. It is governed by certain 
principles and determined in certain ways. 

‘ These principles depend upon the part played by space and 
time in all our perception, and the manner in which we employ 
time and space m piecing together our discontinuous perceptions. 
Now, obviously it is quite possible to hold this position without 
having thought out w'hat is implied in being present to the mind 
in perception This is what Kant did. He describes perception 
I m different and inconsistent ways The reason for this incon- 
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sistenoy is that Kant is not concerned with the nature of per- 
ception, hut with the relation of what is immediately perceived 
to what IS not but may be immediately perceived, and he there- 
fore never worked out any consistent account of perception. 
He sometimes talks of perception reaching objects directly, and 
refutestheviewthat we perceive only what is in our mind. . . . 
But usually he takes the ordinary idealist view that we do not 

' - - - ^ \ r. 

1 . “ < ' . r ■ I g' 1 - - ^ .r 1 ■ • 

all that he says about knowledge bemg confined to phenomena 
and not extending to things m themselves. When he talks of 
our knowing only phenomena, he sometimes seems to mean that 
we know objects, things in themselves, only in part, in so far as 
they appear to us. That would make the distinction between 
the phenomenon and the thing in itself a distinction between 
the same thing imperfectly and perfectly understood. He 
sometimes, and this is the more usual view, seems to mean that 
we are aware of appearances, entities separate and distinguish- 
able flora the objects which produce them in our minds. But 
if we work out m any of Kant’s arguments the point of his 
appeal to the fact that knowledge is only of phenomena, we 
shall find that in every case the difference between a subjective 
idealist and a realist view of perception, of what “ being present 
to i ” ans, is irrelevant, and V 1 - 4.rt v' c-'t * •/ 1- 

on • > • (A. D. Lindsay, The /7 / 1 ‘ > I . i. at ?" ‘ 

Kant, London, 1913, p 43 f.). 

As we aie not concerned with the main argument 
of the Kantian philosophy, hut only with perception, 
we may accept Lindsay’s statement as sufficient. 
Yet it must be said that Kant’s treatment of per- 
ception is not satisfactory. At one time perception 
seems to be purely passive, as when he says : 

‘ Our knowledge springs from two fundamental sources of our 
soul;_ the first receives representations (receptivity of im- 
r tb-' .'•> 1 is the power of knowing an object by 

' ’ . • - (spontaneity of concepts). By the first 

an object is given us, by the second the object is thought, in 
relation to that representation which is a mere determination 
of the soul Intuition, therefore, and concepts constitute the 
elements of all our knowledge, so that neither concepts without 
an intuition corresponding to them, nor intuition without con- 
cepts can yield any real knowledge’ (Critique of Pure Reason, 
tr. F, Max Muller, London, 1881, p. 44). 

Immediately Kant is met with the difficulty of 
showing that representations which are passively 
received can become elements in the activity which 
makes knowledge. Generally he so separates the 
understanding from the perceptive experience that 
he has great difficulty in finding any point of contact 
between them. But, as he goes on, we find that 
he is constrained to discover a very" close connexion, 
though only at the cost of attributing an intellectual 
activity of a sort to perception. In the ‘Tran- 
scendental Analytic’ he seeks to connect the work- 
ing of the understanding with perception. This he 
accomplishes through the synthetic power of 
imagination. 

He begins with the phenomenon, * which, if connected with 
consciousness, is called poiception Without its relation to an 
ai least po-^'-ible consciousness, the phenomenon could ne\er 
become to us an object of knowledge. It would therefore be 
nothing to us , and because it has no objectne lealiii in itself, 
but exists only in its being knowm, it would be nothing al- 
together Ab every phenomenon contams a manifold, and 
different perceptions are found in the mind singly and scattered, 
a connection of them is necessary, such as they cannot ha\e m 
the senses by themselv es There exists therefore in us an acth e 
power for the synthesis of the inamfoid which we call imagina- 
tion, and the function of which as applied to perceptions I call 
apprehension. This imagination is meant to change the mani- 
fold of intin non into an image; it must therefore first receive | 
the impio-sions In its own activity, w’hich I call to apprehaad ’ 
(il>. p. 105 f.). 

This is not the only place in which Kant em- 
phasizes the activity of the mind in relation to 
perceptions. But, if there is an activity of thought 
manifest in sensuous perception — and Kant’s account 
-rf v'hrt 1 - by ‘ a vdv oh':’r'«ioT’ ’ is decisive in 

I. .i ■’! -il’.enpi lo-. » i»(! the merely 
passive process on which he lays so much stress in 
the foregoing quotation. Perception and thought 
cannot be two wholly distinct activities of con- 
sciousness. Passive perception is meaningless, and, 
if perception be an activity, it cannot be shut out 
from thought in the way postulated by Kant, 

The present ^vriter’s contention is that perception 
is an activity, that it is part of the cognitive process, 
and is at least the active reaction of the mind 


against what has been presented to it. Nor can 
we refuse to the perceptual activity of the mind 
the^ help of those categories which appeal in all 
their activity at a further stage of the evolution of 
knowledge. It is not at all certain that what is 
presented to us as given is a manifold. Sensuous 
presentations are sifted in the act of being presented. 
They are not a ‘big buzzing confusion’; they aie 
so far ordered in the very presentation of them. 
It is not necessary to enter on a desciiption of the 
senses from the physiological side. All that we 
need here is to mtnaon that it is an ordered sensi- 
bility that is desciibed. The relation of light to 
vision, the relation of atmospheric vibrations to 
hearing, and the relation of odours to smelling do 
not give one the impression that he is reading of a 
mere manifold, into which older is to be introduced 
by the categories of the understanding. The eye 
may he said to select out of the external univeise 
those manifestations to which it is adapted. The 
same may be said of all the othei senses. Kant, 
it must be said in faiimess, does not dwell on this 
aspect of the inquiry. He is concerned with the 
problem of how the univeisality and the necessity 
which are essential for a valid judgment can be 
introduced into our sensations and perceptions. 
From the fact that he has ‘denied to peicejitioii the 
power of apodictie judgment, and fiom his doctiine 
that a concept is necessary for a universal j udgment, 
we conclude that he has forgotten that in the given 
there is already a principle which consciousness 
does not make, but only recognizes. He has wnth 
fullness discussed the question of the way m which 
we effect necessary synthesis in sense-perceptions. 
He deals with such propositions as ‘ The room is 
warm,’ ‘ Sugar is sweet,’ and insists that these are 
only references to the same subject, and only to 
the actual state of the subject at the moment. 
They are not judgments of experience; they are 
only judgments of sense-perception. When he 
deals with sense-perceptions which are to have 
universal validity, ne introduces the additional fact 
that they are referred not only to the same subject 
but also to one another. But, if they are ref ei red 
to one another, there are plainly recognized 
elements which do not depend on the meie sensi- 
bility or the idiosyncrasy of the subject, but aie 
common to all subjects. Kant, however, always 
insists on the view that judgment pioper belongs 
to the understanding alone, and that necessity and 
universality do not belong to^ sense ; it is the 
characteristic of the understanding. 

Perception, therefoie, is more than Kant allows 
to it. It is already intelligent, active, and syn- 
thetic. And the relation between perception and 
conception has to be considered afresh and on 
their mei It?. Take the view of Heibert Spencer, 
which is aKo that of Holfding ; 

‘ In all ca=!e3 Me ha\e found that Perception is an cstab i-Ii- 
metit ot specific relations anioni^ staUb of consciousi'es- , and 
thus (lo’jnjfuished from the establit-hment of iht-e btutes of 
consciousness themsehes. W'hen apprehending a .'-er^atiou 
the mind ib occupied Wiih a single hubjectu e affection, which m 
classes as such or siub , but when appicnend'ng ti.e tMenial 
so-iiething produeng it, the ni.nd is occupied w.th the rela- 
tions bet'* ■ t’ either past or present, 

which it < ' ' ' I spencer, TAe Rnnapl^^s 
of Psyche ). 

Clearly in this passage, and, indeed, in his 
whole treatment of perception, Spencer attributes 
to percejition functions hich, accoiding to Kant, 
belong to the understanding alone. AVe may aI?o 
quote Hoffding on this important point: 

* The complex nature of perception affords an important con- 
tribution to the determination of the relation between sensuous 
perception and thought. Since perception rests on a process 
which mav be described as involuntary comparison, it mam- 
fesls itself as an activity of thought, by^ means of which we 
appropnate what is given in the sensation, incorporate the 
sensation into the content of our consciousness If, then, an 
activity of thought is manifested m sensuous perception, it is 
evident that sensuous perception and thought cannot be two 
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wholly distinct activities of consciousness- Tliere is no such 
thing as absolutely passive sensuous perception. What is 
received into consciousness is at once worked up in accordance 
with the laws of consciousness ’ (Outlines of Psychology ^ Eng. 
tr., London, 1891, p 130). 

It may be well, at this stage, to assert boldly 
that the cognitive process is one from beginning to 
end. It is no more possible to divide it into separ- 
ate phases than it is to partition off the mind into 
separate faculties. It may be valuable to dis- 
tinguish various stages of it, and indicate what 
seem to be points of departure, but these dis- 
tinctions are not to be pressed as if they were 
absolute. For a rational being perception is not 
possible without thought, and the first act of cog- 
nition achieved by the infant mind involves think- 
ing, and thinking of the same kind as is manifested 
in grasping the formula of the law of gravitation. 
Thus we are unable to follow in the steps of 
James or Stout when they deal with the percep- 
tive process as if it could go along without the 
guiding power of thought. James quotes wuth 
approval the following definition of perception 
from Sully’s Outlines : 

‘Perception may be defined as that process by which the 
mind “supplements a sense-impression Cyan accompaniment 
or escort of revived sensations, the whole aggregate of actual 
and revived sensations being solH’^ed or ‘ inte£rrat<*d ’ into the 
form of a percept, that is, an r.ppa .^rirly irur-ediafe apprehen- 
sion or cognition f'* rn ^resent in a particular 

locality or region ' ■<. ’ m PsycAoZop2^, London, 

1905, h 79). 

Or, as James says in his usual picturesque and 
incisive fashion, and in italics, * Kvery perception 
is an acquired perception,’ Every percept is so far 
built up by the mind itself, in accordance with its 
own nature and disposition. Thus a presentation, if 
we call it so, is an object of which the subject is 
aware, but, wdiether it is a percept or a concept, it 
has been constituted as an object by the activity 
of the mind. In other words, we utterly disagree 
with the view that speaks of presentations as if 
they can exist for the mind without representa- 
tions. Sully’s definition and J ames’s maxim alike 
involve tlie fact that presentations imply represen- 
tations, that cognition even in its most elementary 
form implies recognition. 

W;i,h -«! c . Vr u-i r"i:e i ’I'lt ‘ perceptual intelligence, in its 
pure 'erm, iS cvcms \ t.’.v cvUicemed with the guidance and 
control of motor activity m relation to an immediately present 
situation and to its acquired meaning as conveyed by implicit 
ideas in'!cparabl\ coalescing ViLh actual sensations. Thus, the 
perceptual cousdou^-ness cannot deal wurh past, future, and 
absent objects except m the act of dealing with what is given to 
it hero and now. In the pursuit of ends it is circumscribed by 
the necessity of alwaj.s working forward step by step from the 
actually given situation through a series of others until the 
goal 13 reached. It is limited in a waj comparable to actual 
motion ; just as in actual motion we cannot transport our- 
selves from one place to another except by passing through the 
series of intermediate places, so in perceptual process we cannot 
transport ourselves in thought into the future except tibrough 
an immediate series of presents ’ (p, 365). 

Stout has limited his description of perceptual 
intelligence by postulating that it is ‘ m its pure 
form.’ He seems to find the realization of that 
pure form in the picture of the kitten at play. He 
grants that perceptions ‘form series having a 
certain unity and continuity similar to trains of 
ideas ox trains of thought,’ But all these are 
dominated by the present situation, and continue 
to be so dominated, for apparently in the percep- 
tual process we never get beyond the present situa- 
tion. But one asks, How is the present situation 
constituted ? Confessedly it is a complex situation, 
for it has an acquired meaning as conveyed by 
implicit ideas. ^ That is curious in a situation which 
cannot deal with past, future, and absent objects 
except in the act of dealing with them here and 
now. ^ What of the acquired meaning ? Is there no 
consciousness of how that meaning arose? Stout 
describes an impossible situation. It is not 
possible so to delimit the perceptual attitude as to 
confine it to a present situation. Even if we grant 


that it is possible in merely animal intelligence, it 
is out of the question in beings who are implicitly 
rational from the beginning of their existence. 
The presence of rationality transforms all intelli- 
gence, such as intelligence in beings who are irra- 
tional through and through, and to isolate per- 
ceptive intelligence from thought in general is an 
illegitimate procedure. It does not help us to 
limit perceptual intelligence to a situation described 
as present, for it has elements which are not pre- 
sent in what is actually in the situation, and the 
perceptive intelligence is aware of them. 

Perception has in it all the characteristics which 
belong to intellectual activity at its highest. 
Organized perception succinctly describes all the 
activity of the intelligence. Instead of dividing 
the substance of mental action into successive 
planes or grades of sensibility and understanding, 
it would be more to the purpose to recognize in 
percipience an implicit mental activity which has 
only to be made explicit in order to givens all that 
we need to know regarding the procedure of the 
mind in the acquisition of knowledge. If every 
perception is acquired, and if the process of acquisi- 
tion is as prolonged and as complex as psycholo- 
gists descidbe, how are we to snut off from the 
process of modification and growth of percepts that 
process of evolution which is subsequently described 
as conception ? May not conception he an element 
in the formation of a percept? Psychologists do 
not limit the perceptual process to a description of 
the simple reaction of the mind against a sensation. 
Nor do they limit it to what is actually present 
to the mind in that reaction. For they postulate 
retentiveness and reproduction, and they also prove 
that attention is involved. As is observed by 
Stout, * attention is always in some manner expect- 
ant or prospective’ (p. 367). If attention is an 
element in our appreciation of the present situa- 
tion, then the present situation is not altogether ^ 
present, nor can the past be shut out from the 
present situation, for there are the phenomena of 
retentiveness and reproduction to be taken into 
account. What Stout has given with the one hand 
he seems to take away with the other. 

If we work out any situation Avhich is the object 
of perception, we find it inextricably connected 
with the past and the future. Ought we not to 
extend the meaning of perception to make it cor- 
respond to the facts? Looking at the facts, we 
find that there is no presentation which is not also 
a representation, and no cognition which is not also 
a recognition. W e cannot find an object which is not 
complex, and which is not an object until somehow 
it is differentiated and discriminated fiom other 
objects. It is vain to seek to make distinctions the 
aim of which is to shut out all reference to those 
principles which we set forth explicitly when we 
have so far completed the analysis of the mental 
processes. For the principles which have come 
to clear consciousness through analysis are there 
in every act of knowledge, and we simply delude 
ourselves by calling them by names which seem to 
involve less than the whole action of the mind, and 
yet do involve all that action. It is not possible 
to keep, as Stout seems to try to do, the action of 
thought at the perceptual level, for at every step of 
the description the power of thought is present, 
intrusive, and active. 

W'e may observe here that the ordinaryuse of lan- 
guage is against such a limitation as is presented 
in these treatises of psychology. We may take 
two illustrations of the meaning of the word ‘ per- 
ceive’ from the AV of the Bible. We need not 
refer to the fact that the word ‘perceive’ is the 
translation of two different Greek words, for our 
purpose is simply to illustrate the usage of the 
En^ish language. 
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‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet’ (Jn 4»), says the 
woman of Samaria, and the perception was the outcome of the 
whole previous conversation, and of all that she had learned 
and understood of the character and function of a prophet It 
is a conclusion drawn from ,a long- process of thought and re- 
flexion, and she puts it as a ‘perception.’ Was she wrong, 
from a psychological point of view ? If so, she errs m good 
company. The other Scripture passage we take from the 
speech of Peter to Cornelius : ‘ Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons ’ (Ac 1034). But this perception was 
the ifcsuli of a long and complicated process of persuasion 
thrr.-r'' -’-I'i'-i' Pctci Ird'-o u 'i "-'iir^udices, and 

to’ - L ■ * to himself 

ana oiners. We need not detail the steps' Dy which Peter was 
led to this conclusion. The significant thing is that he can call 
the conclusion to a long and complicated series of experiences 
by the name ‘ perception.’ In this we plead that he was psycho- 
logically correct. It is consistent with ordinary experience 
And a perception may be the justifiable outcome of an experi- 
ence in which all the factors of intelhgence have been obviously 
at work. 

We quote an instance fiom another writer, 
which illustrates anothei aspect of the problem. 
Hort, speaking of the Western Text of the NT 
and of its rejection by many critics, says : 

‘ This all but universal rejection is doubtless partly owing to 
the persistent mfluence of a w himsical theory of the last centur 3 % 
ignorirp. all Non-Latm Western documentary evidence 
fcxcjTi, iht* hard-’u! of extant bilingual uncials, maintamed that 
the Western Greek text owed it? pecubant’e« to translation 
from the Latm ; partly to an inpirfeir aopi\.lK-n‘- on of the 
antiquity and extension of the Western text as revealed by 
patristic quotations and by versions Yet, even with the aid of 
a true perception of the facts of Ante-Nicene textual history, it 
would have been strange if this text as a whole had found much 
favour’ (B. F, Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, The NT in the 
O'iiginal Gicefc, Cambridge and London, 1881-82, ii., ‘Introduc- 
tion,’ p 120). 

We quote the passage simply for its use of the 
word * perception.’ It is good English. Is it also 
good psychology ? Is Hort justified in his use of 
the word * perception ’ to describe the result of a 
long process of observation of the manifold facts 
and phenomena of MSS, versions, Patristic quota- 
tions, and so on ? It is as complex a series of facts 
as ever was presented to the human mind, and yet 
' Hort called the outcome of it all a ‘perception.’ 
If he is justified, then we may rightly call the out- 
come of all experience in any sphere a ‘ perception ’ 
-—all our investigations, afl our conceptions, all 
our generalizations, may go to form a perception. 

If this is psychologically justifiable, as well as 
consonant with the usage of the English language, 
it will be necessary to revise our ps;^cIioIogy. It 
will be necessarjr to look at perception as a final 
term, recapitulative of a long process of experience 
in wMch all the resources of the mind have been 
at work. At present, mainly under the influence 
of Kant, percepts are regarded as raw material 
waiting to be gathered up into a unity by means 
of rules brought to bear on them by the under- 
standing This view is partial and has some 
justification, in so far as pexcepts have to be 
organized and brouglit under rule. But what is 
the source of the rule? Are we to pass into a 
country foreign to the perceptual powers and wait 
for a rule to he given by something outside of the 
perceptual process ? Is not the rule given already 
in the very description of the perceptual process ? 
At all events, the perceptual process cannot be 
described without the rules which are supposed to 
be brought to it by the higher faculty. 

It is to be observed that there is no recognition 
in our text-books of psychology of the reverse 
process, which issues in a perception as the out- 
come of a long experience. And this is a real 
experience, familiar in every department of liuman 
activity. It is indeed a commonplace of liteiature. 
Experience does attain to a prophetic stiaiii and 
culminates in insight into a situation of the most 
complex order. Illustrations of the fact abound, 
and are so obvious that they hardly need be men- 
tioned. It may be useful, however, to lefer to the 
part which language plays in the evolution of the 
mind of a child. It has been contended by some 


J. T. Merz, Religion and Science, Edinburgh, 
1915) that the first impression on the mind of a child 
is made through persons. This, at all events, is 
true, that a child begins very early to speak and to 
understand speech. This fact must have a great 
influence on our view of perception ; for crude 
perception, if there ever is such a thing, is certainly 
modified by it. All language is abstiact, and one 
part of the education of a child is to attach mean- 
ings more or less definite to the words that he has 
learned — ^to find concrete illustrations of them. 
Tins is true of the ordinary intercourse in a family ; 
it is still more so when the child begins to lead, 
and to use language more abstract than that used 
in the family. In fact, a great part of the educa- 
tion of a man is to translate out of the books that 
he has read into the language of common life the 
words that he happens to come across. Geneial 
ideas are only pale ghosts until they are touched 
with the vividness of a perception. As the know- 
ledge of the mind grows, and the words become 
more technical and more abstract, the necessity of 
translation into perceptions becomes more urgent. 
But, as knowledge grows, so the perceptions glow 
until a man learns to perceive a whole situation as 
the immediate thing to be grasped by the mind in 
an intuition or a perception, as the case may he, 
for from this point of view perception and intuition 
mean the same thing. We can never be sure that 
we have grasped the essential meaning of a 
situation until we have gathered it into a percep- 
tion which enables us to come to a decision or to 
take appropriate action. 

Instances of the way in which the whole experi- 
ence of a lifetime may be gathered into a view of 
the situation present at a given moment that will 
enable a man to make a decision adequate to the 
circumstances, and fit to initiate or to terminate 
a course of action, aie of everyday occurrence. 
Whatever a man’s trade, occupation, or profession 
may be, his success in it will depend on how much 
of his experience he may be able to gather up in 
view of a situation with which he has to deal. 

From Schopenhauer, who, whatever we may 
think of his philosophy in general or of his personal 
attitude towards life, has flashes of insight and ap- 
prehension worthy of all admiration, we learn some- 
thing which we cannpt find in any other thinker : 

‘ strictly speaking, all thinking, i.e. combining of abstract 
conceptions, has at the most the i ecollectiontt of earlier percep- 
tions for its material, and this only indirecth , as far as it con- 
stitutes the foundation of all conceptions Real knowledge, on 
the contrary, that is, immediate knowledge, is perception alone, 
new, fresh perception itself. iJow the concepts whicli the 
reason has framed and the memory has prc'scr\ca cannot all be 
present to consciousness at once, but onlj a very smail nuii'bev 
of them at a time On the otnei hand, the energy with w-luch 
we aiiprehend what is pre-ent in perception, in which really all 
that IS ebseniial in all t^’ings generally is virDuall\- contained 
aiid represented, is apprehended, fills the oonscousness in one 
moment with its whole pow er Upon this depends the infinite 
supenonty of geniu^- toleaiiung; they stand to each other as 
the text of an anevrt classic to its commentaiy. All truth and 
all wisdom really lies ultimately in perception. But this un- 
fortunately can neither be retained nor communicated The 
objective conditions of such communication can certainlj be 
presented to others purified and illastrated thiovgb plastic and 
pictorial art, and even much more directh thron^di poetr\ , but 
it depends so much upon Rub/e^tiie condil.ons, ^^h’ch arc nc;t at 
the command of e\erv ore, and of no oi t at rll cimc'-, 
indeed, in the higher degrees of perfection, aic only the gift of 
the favoured few’ {'Ine Woild ns Will arid idea, U R B 
Haldane and J. Kemp, London, 1883-86, li. 247 f.). 

Agam, a little later on, he says : 

* Perception is not onlv the source of all knowledge, but is 
itself knowledge <ar c^ox^v, is the only unconditionally true, 
genuine knowledge completely worthy of the name. For it 
alone imparts insight properly so called, it alone is actuallj 
assimilated bv man, passes mto his nature, and can with full 
reason be called his ; while the conceptions merely cling to him 
In the fourth book we see indeed that true virtue proceeds from 
knowledge of perception orintuiiave knowledge ; for only those 
actions which are directly called forth by this, and therefore 
are performed purely from the impulse of our own nature, are 
properly symptoms of our true and unalterable character ; not 
so those which, resulting from reflection and its dogmas, aa‘e 
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often extorted from the chaiacter, and therefore have no un- 
alterable ground in us. But ivtsdom also, the true view of life, 
the correct eye, and the searching judgment, proceeds from the 
way in which the man apprehends the perceptible world, but 
net ^r'-rr ^ s ri''ro abstract knowledge, that is, not from abstract 
coiM'.p: " 1 - Die lU'H or ultimate content of every science 
consists not in proofs, nor in what is proved, but m the un- 
proved foundations of the proofs, which can finally be appre- 
hended only through peiception So also the basis of the 
ti ue wisdom and re"*' " -'i'h man does not consist in 

conceptions and in i ■■ 'J ' knowledge, but in what 
IS perceived, and in the degree of acuteness, accuracy and 
profundity with which he has apprehended it’ (p. 252). 

Schopenlianer’s doctrine of perception is helpful, 
hut must he amended in two respects : (1) in rela- 
tion to his contention that perception is personal 
only and incommunicable ; and (2) there is no 
recognition of what we regard as true and essential, 
namely the fact that conceptions, and abstract 
reasoning generally, may add to the contents, 
extent, and validity of a perception. Schopenhauer 
says : 

‘ If perceptions were communicable, that would be a com- 
munication worth the trouble : but at last every one must 
remain in his own skin and skull, and no one can help another 
To enrich the conception from perception is the unceasmg 
endeavour of poetry and philosophy ’ (p. 248). 

In this Schopenhauer approaches very near to a 
contradiction in terms. He asserts that perceptions 
are incommunicable, and yet adds that poetry and 
philosophy are striving unceasingly to enrich con- 
ceptions from perception. Are philosophy and 
poetry incommunicahle ? Are not poets and philo- 
sophers incessantly stiiving to communicate their 
perceptions to their readers? Aie they unsuc- 
cessful in this endeavour ? Let the popularity of 
poets — the popular appreciation of poets from 
Homer downwards— give the answer. The man in 
the street may not he able to see the poet’s vision 
in all its splendour, but he sees something of it, 
sufficient at least to discern that the poet has had a 
vision, and by diligence he also may have some 
share in it. For all humanity is in every man, 
and all the gains of humanity may become his 
portion. But the second assumption is, after all, 
the more important. Our contention is that, as 
perceptions enrich conceptions, so conceptions may 
enrich perceptions. We are aware that the possi- 
bility of this has been ignored altogether by most 
thinxers on this subject, and yet we believe that it 
is true. Here again illustrations abound in every 
department of human activity. Let us select one 
which may he regarded as typical. 

Before me is a picture of the Forth Bridge. I have a clear 
perception of its lorm, and I see that it la stretched across the 
Hrth at a sufficiert height to allow ships to pass beneath it. 

I see also that it is of suflicient strength to bear all the trains 
which need to cross it on their way from south to noith or from 
noith to south. I can also see how’ much it shortens the 
railway journey, and how' greatly it faciliLates traffic These 
thoughts arise within me as I lo'ok at the bridge, and all are 
part of its meaivng to me. That is the perception which the 
bridge presents to an ordinary traveller. But the peiception 
ot the bridge varies with the experience and culture of the 
tiaveller , it ma^ mean much or little, but it does mean some- 
thing for cverybodv . Ever; one sees that it is something which 
can afford coiiiniunication flora one shore to another, and everv 
one understands something of its usefulness But the range 
of the perception varies with the culture of the individual, and 
the perception will grow from more to more according to 
the particular interest, knowledge, and experience w’hich the 
spectator carries with him towards the mere appearance, which 
is the same for every one. There the bndge stands, stretching 
from shore to shore, and across it trains speed night and day. 
It has some meaning for all, but to each the meaning is greater 
or less according to the number of concepts which he can pack 
into the perception. 

Let us lay aside for the moment the perception of the bridge 
as It appears to the ordinary traveller, and consider how it 
became what it is. The outcome of the whole process of its 
becoming is that it stands there visible to the eye, and men can 
perceive it. But before it became a visible and tangible fact it 
was present to the miri 'f 'c a -i a hope and an 

aspiration. The hope >’ , r dg.‘ and to afford 

a shorter and easier way for traffic to be earned. But the 
purpose needed realization, and the engineer set himself to 
design the bridge He had to study piofoundly all that mathe- 
matics and mechanios could tell hnn of curves, strains, wind- | 
pressure, climatic conditions, the allowance for expansion, if i 
the bridge was to be made of steel, and also the height to winch I 


it must be raised in order to leave a fair sea-way and to afford 
an easy gradient for trains to ascend from the level of the 
neighbouring land. Then he had to calculate the strength of 
material, and the mathematical form of the curves which would 
give at once the greatest strength and the greatest economy of 
material. A thousand other qualifications were also necessarj , 
but we have enumerated a sufficient number to explain oiu 
' "■' * r ’^’'c 1 i-'.ci the benefit of all the experience of 

■ . began, and that has been condensed 

for him into books and formulae He had his own experience 
also, and he had to use them all if his work was to be success 
fully done. This is our point — all the experience of engineers, 
all the experience of this particular engineer, all the formulae 
of mathematics, all the achievements of physics, and all the con- 
ceptions available for this p irpocp hv'c to be used to produce 
the design of the bridge, a* ti to com.'''' ■>; it into a perception, 
which may become a picture for the eyes of the ordinary man 
^11 have been constrained into the service of 

- r ^ ,r is this perception incommunicahle, as 

" “ ■ . r - The plans and specifications are drawn 

< i, ii ji' - ■ t the contractois There are drawings of 

the most specific and detailed order , there are specifications 
dealing with every part of the bridge , and the contractors must 
master these before they offer to construct the bridge. The 
work of the engineer is comniunicaced to the contractor. What 
the engineer has condensed into the picture of the bridge in his 
design the contractor must translate into the material of which 
-a ■he built Thus the perception of the bridge can 
be * u t 1, and it can be re.ali/cd We do not see any 
reason why w e should not call the thought that we have of the 
bridge a perception (it has all the marks a ppr('«'pt’on^ a'ld 
the knowledge which we have of it, or la-i ’! c tnowi, 1^ 
which the engineer had of it, when his design was complete. 

Direct, immediate knowledge of a situation may 
be the outcome of long meditation, of endeavours 
which have employed all the resources of science, 
all the powers of reflexion, and even all the powers 
of thought, in order to understand all the forces 
and characters which have entered into the situa- 
tion and made it what it is. Not until we have 
thus defined the situation can we be said to have 
it undei our control and be in a position to form a 
resolution and pass it into action. 

But in truth this power of gathering up into a 
present whole the experience of a life and bringing 
it to bear on any given situation is one which is 
characteristic of every master of men — admiral, 
general, or political leader. If he is unable to see 
a situation, or if he is unable to avail himself of his 
knowledge and experience, if he cannot focus them 
all into a living whole and perceive them as 
present, he will break down at the moment when a 
decision has to be made, and action which ought 
to he inevitable will become vague, indefinite, and 
confused. This power is, so far, present in every 
man, and the perceptions of every successful man 
may he seen to be of gradual gi’owth and of growing 
intensity. There is no difference in kind between 
the perceptions of one man and those of another ; 
the difference lies in the power which a man 
acquires of utilizing his experience and of focusing 
it into a perception which is the necessary pre- 
supposition of intelligent action. 

Litbratuee.— I n addition to the works named in the article the 
following may be consulted : R. Adamson, The Development of 
Modern Philosophy , 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1903; J. M Baldwin, 
Developmeoit and Evolution, New York, 1902 ; B, P. Bowne, 
Introd. to Psychological Theory, do. 1886 ; E. Caird, A C'ntical 
Account of the Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1877 ; William 
Hamilton, Discussions on Philosophy, etc , Edinburgh, IS.'iS 
(particularly the article on ‘ Philosophy of Perception,’ pp 39- 
H7), ‘ On the various Theories of Perception,’ Dissercaiion 0, in 
The Works of Thomas Reid^, Edinburgh, 1849, p 816 f. ; L. T 
Hobhouse, Development and Purpose, London, 1913 ; G. T. 
Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, New York, 1897 , S. S Laurie, 
Synthetica, 2 vols , London, 1906 ; W. McDougall, Body and 
Mvnd, do 1911; D. C. Msickintosh, The Problem of Knowledge, 
do. 1916 ; E. Wallace, Aristotle*s Psychology, Cambridge, 
1882; J. H. Stirling, Text-Book to Kmt, Edmburgh, 1881. 

James Iverach. 

PERFECTI (or Boni Homines). — The Perfect! 
were the pastors or teachers of the Cathari, or 
Alhigenses, who, in recognition of the spiritual 
perfection to which they were supposed to have 
attained by virtue of their approved practice of 
the ascetic doctrine of the sect, had been admitted 
to the number of the ‘ Consolati,’ i.e. those who 
had received the Consolamentum (see AlbigenseS). 
They were also generally distinguished by their 
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superior learning and intimate Icnowledge of the 
Scriptures, which they studied in a different ver-- 
sion from the Vulgate. George Carleton, bishop 
of Chichester, as late as 1626 refers to what he 
characterizes as * the Pharisaical prides and di earns 
of the Cathari and Perfectionists^ [An Examina- 
tioriy London, 1626, p. 135). The Perfect!, gener- 
ally speahing, abstained from intercourse wuth 
mixed society and often passed several days to- 
gether in complete isolation from the world, but, 
when called upon to defend their peculiar tenets 
against the Catholics, exhibited the utmost leadi- 
ness to meet their antagonists in a formal dis- 
putation. An early instance of this occurs in 
the year 1165, in connexion with the Council of 
Lom'bers in the diocese of Albi (Mansi, Concilia, 
Venice, 1759-98, Pans, 1901 ff., xxii. 157; C. de 
Vic and J. Vaissette, Hist, g^nirale de Languedoc, 
Paris, 1872-90, lii. 4, vi. 3-5 ; C. Schmidt, Hist, et 
doctrine des Cathares, do. 1848-49, ii. ch. iii.). 

J. Bass Mullin-gee. 

PERFECTION (Buddhist). — Broadly speak- 
ing, perfection relates either to the nature or state 
of a given unit of thought or to achievement by such 
a unit In the light of mankind’s imperfect and 
fluid knowledge, evolving or degenerating in its 
ideals, the former meaning is usually expressed 
either in negative terms or in terms of bare super- 
lativeness. Thus the Buddhist books also speak of 
a perfect nature or state as an-uttara, ‘ beyondless,’ 
or as parama, sammd, ‘supreme,’ or hrdhnia, 
settha, ‘ best,’ or agga, ‘the highest.’ 

* So Kassapa ... ere long attained to that supreme goal of 
ti'.p lifg (anuttarar^i ' i • . • . )’ 

‘.I the Buddha, i. 24( ** " ‘ --N . .t' - ' -5 

' - n -'dered ‘highest peift ' ‘ r* • - ‘ _ . . • » 

‘ One that IS pure, perfect (jparamarn) and sane, I see . . . 


Who here below hath known the ?s ’ 

(Sutta-JS '//J- 75® ^7 ■ ii • - J> 

This perfect or ideal state was spoken of by the 
negative term ni hhdna {nirvana), or extinction 
(interpreted hy commentators as ‘going away 
from extinction referring to the elimination of 
all sinful qualities and painful conditions. Since 
the latter were wholly and permanently expug- 
nable only with the extinction of life itself, earthly 
or heavenly, the peimanently perfect state was 
incompatible with life. But, since thought and 
language are limited by life, the perfect state was 
both inconceivable ana inexpressible. Hence no 
Buddhist tries to describe any such state, but con- 
fines himself (1) to maintaining the aspiration to 
such a supreme goal both during life and at final 
death {sa-npadisesa-anupadisesam nibbdnam), and 
(2) to depicting in positive terms the foimer, or 
relative, nihhdna attainable in this life, despite 
its brevity and hindrances, by the perfected man, 
or arahant. 

In the characteristics ascribed to the perfected 
man or woman two salient features may be noted : 
(1) in no religion is the perfection of the saint as 
something won and realized during life so emphati- 
cally conceded and insisted upon as it is in early 
Buddhism ; (2) but it is a perfection of achieve- 
ment, the completion of a strenuous career, the 
attainment of an end. It is akm to the rAetos of 
the utterance in Matthew’s Gospel (5^®) : ‘Be ye 
perfect,’ ‘ Be ye such as have attained a rAos, 
an end.’ It is true that, in the Buddhist canon, 
groups of qualities, intellectually and ethically 
desirable, are predicated of the arahant. The Sutta- 
Nipata, e.g., and the Psalms of the Brethren {Thera 
gdthd) abound with such descriptions. But the 
staple formularized description of arahanL^ip and 
the arahant, repeated throughout the Suttas, is a 
rosary of epithets relating to an end accomplished, 
a goal won, a task finished, a summum bonum 
secured. The arahant is he ‘who has destroyed 


the intoxicants {dsavas), has lived the life, has 
done the task, has laid down the burden, has won 
the good supreme, has broken away the fetter of 
becoming, is emancipated through peifect know- 
ledge.’ ^ To be perfect was to round off the line of 
life by maturing certain potentialities in it, and 
thus to attain a certain attitude regarding it. To 
this line of life there had been no beginning- 
beginnings are anthropomorphic conceptions, to 
a Buddhist mere conventional notions — but theie 
might, in one way only, be an ending. This was 
in the maturity, the fruition, the dying out, as a 
living unit, of the ‘ fulfilled ’ life of the arahant 
Beyond that dying out neither thought nor lan- 
guage could follow any further development : 

* In whom th’ ^ i ’ 

Whose range \ « 1 i 1 ! c I 

And Libeity *-as flight of birds in air 
So hard is it to track the trail of him ’ 

(Psalms of the Brethien, 92) 

It is m the terms ‘fulfilled,’ ‘fulfilment’ {pari- 
punna, pdripurl), and ‘maturity’ 1 /.r/?-?//-/ /!/>'' - 
that Buddhist thought comes nearest 10 ihe Latin 
term ‘perfected.’ The figure of the rounded orb 
of the moon is frequently used to illustrate the 
former notion. Punna and Punna were personal 
names, and sister Punna is admonished ; 

Fill up, Pupija I purassu) the orb of holy life, 

E’en as cn iv ■‘■h*' ■•-’''-''rbf'd 

Fill full *. *. • i r . 'n (j ’ 4 J' ' r.' n: » ’ 

J-','., 

Again : 

Lo > lam he whose purpose is fulfilled (jparipuxLXia’Sanihappo) 
And rounded as the moon on fifteenth day ’ 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 546) 

Arahant {ar{g]hat) means, it is true, neither 
‘perfect ’ nor ‘ saint,’ but ‘ he who is worthy ’ (from 
the root arh). But it was the beneficent example 
and influence of perfected lives that made such 
subjects the worthy and ‘ perfect {anuttaram 
hhettam), wherein the faithful should sow their 
homage and fostering care. 

So organically conceived was this maturity of the 
perfected that it was judged heterodox to suppose 
that they could revert to immature stages {Kathd’ 
vatthu, 1 . 2, tr. in Points of Controversy, PTS, 
London, 1915, p. 64 f.). 

The fulfilled quest of the arahant is well brought 
out by the scriptures cited {ib.) to support this 
verdict. 

‘ Not twice they fare who reach the further shore . . . 

For whom no work on self is still un wrought . . , 


. . . there is no building up again, 

Nor yet remaineth aught for him to do,’ 

This absolute completeness of achievement along 
a certain line of eftort came to be confused with 
competence in general. Thus in Points of Contro- 
versy, ii. 2-4, xxi. 3, it is asked whether, m worldly 
matters, such as finding his way in a new district, 
or in arts and crafts, the arahant may not show 
less knowledge, more doubt, than others, whether 
also, if he overcomes ignorance as the last barrier 
at the threshold of arahant-^hvg, he is to rank as 
omniscient. 

The specific nescience theie and then overcome 
was lack of that perfect insight into the relation 
between life and suffering, cause and ettect, sum- 
marized as the ‘ four true things ’—the ‘ one thing 
needful ’ for the earnest Buddhist. His quest of this 
insight was held to have led him clear of the nine 
‘ fetters’ in succession, of soul-theory, doubt, belief 
in rite- and rule-efficaey, clear of all residual desires 
of sense, enmity, desire for prolonged life in py 
lower or higher spheres, conceit, and distraction. 

1 See, e.g., the voter’s index vol. to Saipi/uUa Pikdya, 

a Of. ^arpyv^JSikdya, v. 36, lOS f., 200 f , iv. 105 ; AiigvUarct, 
Ntkaya, iv. 314 f,, 356 1, etc. 
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Then, as the mists of ignorance rolled a^vay, there 
hnrst on him the supernal clarity of vision that 
revealed the lonely pinnacle on which he stood — the 
climax of a life to which there had been no first 
birth, but of which there was to be, here and now, 
the last end. 

‘ And glad is he, for he hath won the top (agga-patto pamodati). 

Whoso hath all his trai’" 

And cannot fall away, 'i - - - 

Supreme, and doth behold the fading out, 

The end of births— -lo ' him I call a seer, 

“Last-body-bearer,” and “abandoner 
Of all illusions,” “ crossed-beyond-decay ” ’ 

(Iti-vuttaka,^ 90, 46). 

To become perfected, in this sense of completed 
achievement, was for the earnest disciple the 
positive motive or spring of religious life, com- 
plementary to, and supervening on, the negative 
motive of escape fi'ora diikkha^ or misery. Con- 
viction of his liability at all times to sufi’ering 
-purred him to turn from worldly interests; the 
n.vilizanon of a perfection, a goal or fruition to be 
attained, gradually replaced that vim a tergo (cf. 
Points of Controversy j p. 230 f.). 

Literature —See the sources quoted throughout. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

PERFECTION (Christian).— I. NT CONCEP- 
TION. — Some phase of the idea and ideal of perfec- 
tion has a place in the Christian thought of every 
generation. The term itself, however perverted in 
the history of fanatical sects, is of too frequent 
occurrence in the NT to be overlooked. It stands 
for a conception of the completeness and blessed- 
ness of Christian experience which has attracted 
the wistful desire of orthodox and sectarian alike. 
As Christian it is to be distinguished from the 
metaphysical perfection of speculative thought and 
from the ideal or summum oomim of philosophical 
or naturalistic ethics. Its more direct lineage is 
discernible in the OT. But from that conception 
also it is differentiated by definite characteristics 
by being evangelical rather than legal, 
positive rather than negative (Mt 
1415-33 j . ijy taking account of inward disposition 
as well as of outwaid act (Mt 5^* Jn 3^* ® etc.) ; 
and especially by setting forth the perfect love of 
God and man as the fulfilling and fulfilment of the 
divine law, thus raising the righteousness of the 
law to its highest power in the perfection of obedi- 
ence through faith and love (Mt 5^-^, Ro 13^®, 
Ja 2^, 1 Jn 3^®- etc.). It is also distinguished in 
Christian thought from holiness (q.v.) and from 
sanctification (q.v.) as a question of degree, or as 
the specific from the generic. Many Christians 
who urge the possibility of holiness plead the im- 
possibility of perfection. 

The essential significance of ‘ perfect ’ (rAecos) in 
the NT is that of an ideal relation of the Christian 
to the divine end, or r^Aos, in regard to his charac- 
ter and seiwice. But, as this ideal is progressively 
realized, every rAos, both in revelation and in 
experience, is also an — a beginning. Hence 

‘ perfect ’ is a relative terra. Christian perfection 
is never identical with absolute perfection. That 
belongs to God only (Lk 18^®). In the measure of 
the human that is perfect which is complete in all 
its parts and powers, which possesses all that is 
necessary to the integrity of its nature, and 
reaches its divinely desi|jned end. Thus, as a 
possibility and an obligation, Christian perf^tion 
signifies the full cluster and maturity of the speci- 
fically Christian graces which give the Christian 
character its completeness for life and service 
within the conditions of its earthly environment. 
The NT term ‘ perfect,^ itself general and abstiact, 
only materializes its meaning in organic relation to 
its context. ^ This varies according to the immedi- 
ate conception of the nature of the divine law 


which reveals the ideal end for the perfect man in 
any particular age or circumstance. 

‘ The TeXe .05 is one who has attained his moral md, that for 
which he was intended, namely, to be a man in Christ * (R. 0. 
Trench, Synonyim of the NT^, London, 1876, p. 74). 

It is of primary importance to bear in mind that 
the context in which ‘ perfect ’ occurs in the NT 
varies very considerably (cf. Mt 5"^®, 1 Co 13^® 2®, 
He 7^® 12®). There is a perfection, possible and 
obligatory, recognized as crowning each stage of 
the Christian life. (1) At the beginning of Christ- 
ian discipleship there is the perfection that consti- 
tutes a perfect conversion : ‘ If thou wouldest be 
perfect, go, sell that thou hast . . . and come 
follow me * (Mt 19®^). This perfection refers to the 
completion of a preparatory state, which is initial 
to a discipline for further perfection more truly 
Chiistlike. (2) The estate of justification has 
its perfection in a redemption perfect as regards 
evangelical status and privilege : * For by one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified’ (He 10^^). (3) A perfection attaches 

to the state of obedient faith which ‘knows the 
things which are freely given to us of God,’ ‘ How- 
beit we speak wisdom among the perfect ’ (1 Co 2®; 
cf. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation^ ^ p. 
647). (4) A perfection attends the leligious status 
marked by the attainment of the end of a ritual of 
privilege (He 7^® 9® KF), or the perfection for leader- 
ship and official ministry reached through long 
discipline (He 2^® 7^^ 9^^). (5) There is a perfection 
realized only in the consummation of another ordei* 
of life— ‘the spirits of just men made perfect’ 
(He 12®)— and with this may be associated that 
perfection of eternal spiritual progress anticipated 
in the words, ‘When that which is perfect is 
come, that which is in part shall be done away’ 
(1 Co 13 W). 

But the sense in which ‘ perfect ’ is usually under- 
stood in Christian thought has reference to^ that 
ethical and spiritual completeness of Christian 
character which crowns the faith and discipline of 
the religious life. In this sense Jesus used it in 
what may be regarded as the great charter for the 
Christian ideal: ‘Ye therefoie shall be perfect 
[imperatival future], as your heavenly Father is 
perfect’ (Mt 5^®). He states perfection in ethical, 
not in legal, ritual, or eschatological terms ; it 
consists in moral likeness to God, in perfect sonship 
to the perfect Father ; it is a quality of character, 
an ethical achievement resulting in the * Christian- 
izing of the Chii^tian,’ rather than a privilege of 
Christian status or imputation. This is the ideal 
towards which all NT teaching looks and moves. 
It is stated most fully in the profound and daring 
petitions of the apostolic prayers for Christian 
believers (Eph l^®-!® 3'^-i®, Col I Th 5®, 2 Co 
13®). These find their all-comprehendmg unity in 
a supreme exposition of the law of love ; they 
unfold an ideal of ethical and spiritual excellence 
that cannot be surpassed : ‘ May your spirit and 
soul and body be preserved entire, without blame 
at the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ (1 Th 5®), 
that ye may ‘know the love of Clirist which 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all 
the fulness of God ’ (Eph 3^®). The aspiration of 
the Christian soul can go no further. No limit is 
set to Christian privuege. The main question 
before which faith and practice have halted 
througliout the Christian centuries is whether 
St. Paul here prays for such perfection as a spiritual 
blessing obtainable in the present life. He appears, 
however, to have anticipated this natural hesitation 
and forestalled it in the doxology that follows one 
of these prayers : ‘ Now unto him that is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh in us,’ 
etc. (Eph 3®}, and in the sure note of confi- 
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dence that closes the other : * Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who will also do it’ (1 Th 5^"^). These 
passages indicate the possibility of a state of 
Christian experience that can be described as ‘ un- 
blameable in holiness ’ (1 Th 3^®), in which in this 
life Christians may stand hallowed through and 
through (oXoreXets), in every part of their nature 
{6X6K\7}pop)f subsisting by grace in a spiritual con- 
dition able to bear the scrutiny of their Lord’s 
presence without rebuke. It is to this achievement 
that the fidelity of God to His pu^ose in calling 
men to be Christians is pledged. The obligation, 
moreover, to be ‘ sincere and void of offence unto 
the day of Christ ; being filled with the fruits of 
righteousness’ (Ph P®) rests upon all Christians 
and is not regarded in the apostolic ideal as a 
‘ counsel of perfection ’ for a privileged few ; for 
the acknowledged end of the apostles’ labour was 
‘ admonishing every man and teaching every man 
in all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Chnst’ (Col 1^®), * always striving for 
you in his prayers, that ye may stand perfect and 
fully assured in all the 'v^^l of God ’ (4^^). 

{a) The closer definition of Christian perfection 
is almost invariably stated in the NT in terms of 
love. The injunction, ‘Become ye imitators of 
God, as beloved children; and walk m love’ (Eph 
5^^*), which compi esses the ideal of perfection into a 
phrase echoing Mt 6^®, arose from the contempla- 
tion of God’s tireless tenderness in merciful dealing 
wdth the evil and the good, the just and the unjust. 
God’s perfection is perfect love ; man’s is in bemg 
like Him. Love with all the heart and soul and 
mind is the last sign of the perfect (Mt ; for 

every relationship, human and divine, * love is the 
bond of perfectness ’ (Col 3^^), and ‘ he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him. Herein 
is our love made perfect. . . . There is no fear in 
love ; but perfect love casteth out fear’ (1 Jn 4^®^*). 
The boldest and most beautiful interpretation of 
Christian perfection in sacred literature is St. 
Paul’s great hymn to love in 1 Co 13 (cf. also 
2 P 1^"^, Ja 1^) ; for, * if we love one another, God 
abideth in us, and his love is peifected in us ’ (IJn 
4^). Obedience to ‘ the royal law according to the 
scripture,’ ‘the perfect law, the law of liberty,’ 

‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ’ ( Ja 1-® 
2®), becomes the vanishing point of every prophecy, 
precept, promise, and privilege in the NT ; for on 
this ‘ hangeth the whole law, and the prophets ’ 
(Mt 22^'^). Such love is the harmonious expression 
and completion of the whole human personality- 
mind, will, and feeling— not of feeling alone (1 Th 
52 ®). But this love is always set forth as dependent 
upon the recognition and reception of ‘ the love 
which God hath in us’ (1 Jn 4^®}; ‘We love, 
because he first loved us ’ (4^®). God’s love towards 
us is first ‘ peifected in us’ ( 4 ^ 2 j^ < emptied forth in 
our hearts through the Holy Ghost which was 
given unto us ’ (Ro 5®), in order that, by ‘ the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection,’ ‘ fear that hath 
punishment ’ may he cast out, and the soul ener- 
gized in all its activities Godward and manward by 
a human love made perfect thiough the divine. 
Only thus may we ‘ have holdne'*'^ in the day of 
judgement ; because as he is, even so are we in 
this world ’ (1 Jn 4^'^). 

(&) Hence Christian perfection is constantly de- 
clared to he wrought by the grace of God through 
Christ who dwells in our hearts by faith, ‘ to the 
end that, . . . being rooted and grounded in love,’ 
we ‘ may be strong to appiehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge,’ that we ‘may he filled unto 
all the fulness of God ’ (Eph ‘ confident 
of this very thing, that he which began a good 
work in yon wDl perfect it until the day of J esus 


Christ’ (Ph 1® ; cf. He Ph This peculiar 
quality of perfection as Chiistian is basal in the 
NT teaching: ‘perfect in Christ’ (Col 1^); ‘for 
in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in him ye are made full ’ (2®** ; cf. 

1 Co 1®®) ; it is realizable only in Christ, and tins 
in every aspect of its origin, progress, and end. 
Something m His life and death is regaided as 
essential to its inception and hope : ‘ The law 
made nothing perfect ’ (He 7^®) ; ‘ For by one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified’ (10^^); the ethical discipline by which 
perfection is attained finds its centre and sanction 
in Him : ‘ Having been made perfect, he became 
unto all them that obey him the author of eternal 
salvation ’ (He 5® ; cf. 12®). Moreover, He is Him- 
self the only perfect man — the complete type to 
which all human perfection must conform ; we are 
‘foreordained to be conformed to the image of 
his Son, that he might be the firstborn among 
many brethren ’ (Ro 8^), so that ‘ the perfecting of 
the saints ’ tarries ‘ till we all attain . . . unto a 
fullgrown man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ’ (Eph 4^ ; cf. v.®® 5^ Ph 2®). 

(c) Nevertheless, perfection is considered to he 
dependent upon the effort of man in co-opeiating 
with the grace of God : ‘ But whoso keepeth Ins 
word, in him verily hath the love of God been 
perfected’ (1 Jn 2®) : ‘ If we love one another, God 
abideth in us, and his love is perfected in us ’ (4^^ ; 
cf. Ph 2^®, 2 Co 7^, Ja 5®). In order to be Christian, 
perfection must also be the perfection of the puie 
intent, the single eye (1 Co 10®^ 1 P 4^1, Mt 6®^), of 
the entii’e renunciation of self (Lk 14®®), the com- 
plete discipline of the tongue (Ja 2^®), as well as the 
full cluster of the fruits of the Spirit (Gal 5®®**)- 

[d) The lofty ideal of Christian perfection thus 
presented in the NT raises two questions of great 
importance and of equal difficulty, w'hich have 
been the chief grounds of controversy in the history 
of the doctrine 'within the Church. To these the 
NT gives no categorical answer ; such answers as 
are available, while valuable as far as they go, ^e 
at best equivocal or inferential, (a) Hoes Christian 
perfection imply a state of sinlessness ? The Johan- 
nine writer asserts plainly concerning the children 
of God: ‘ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not. . . . 
Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because 
his seed abideth in him ; and he cannot sin, be- 
cause he is begotten of God’ (1 Jn 3®’®). And 
yet the same writer asserts with equal plainness : 

‘ If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, ana the truth is not in us. If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
If we say that we have not sinned, we make Mm a 
liar, and his word is not in us ’ (1®®*)* It is obvious 
that these assertions present an exceedingly diffi- 
cult exegetical problem. Taken at their face value, 
they are contradictory. Considered in the light of 
the doctrine of perfection, they depend much for 
their meaning upon the significance attached to the 
common term * sin,’ and upon the nature of the 
qualifying words chosen to express its closer defini- 
tion. Some relief has been sought in distinctions 
between sin as outward or indwelling, voluntary 
or involuntary, momentary or habitual. The issue 
is too fine for discussion here. Cogent reasons for 
regarding (Christian perfection in the NT as the 
destruction of all sin are given by John Fletcher 
(‘ Essay on Christian Perfection,’ Worhs^ v, 40-50), 
and for the opposite view by P. T. Forsyth {Christ- 
ian Ferfectior^f pp. 1-49). Commentaries [in loc,) 
should also be consulted. But, whichever view is 
adopted, there can be little doubt that Christian 
perfection is regarded in Scripture as compatible 
with infirmity of knowledge and mth other natural 
and inevitable human limitations consistent with 
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the persistence to the end of life of a state of ethical 
and spiritual probation (Jn 17^^ Ro 8 ^*^* ^^3 1 Co 15"^® 
9®^, 1 Jn 20. This implies a constant need of the 
grace of the atoning work of Christ (1 Jn F) and 
the continued possibility of further progress in 
spiritual attainment (Ph 

(/ 3 ) Is the attainment of Christian perfection 
possible in the present life ? The answer to this 
depends largely upon that given to the previous 
question. While it is extremely doubtful whether 
specific NT passage gives an answer in the 
afcmative, it may fairly be said that the general 
tenor of the NT teaching forbids a negative reply. 
This may be gathered from the passages already 
quoted in this exposition. But it must he acknow- 
ledged that the use made of these for this^ end 
frequently depends upon whether their exposition 
OTOceeds upon lines detei mined by antecedent 
Calvinistic or Arminian tendencies. Moreover, 
it should be noticed that the great ethical and 
spiritual experiences that constitute finality in the 
Christian life are mostly presented in timeless 
relations in the NT. Nevertheless the obligation 
to regard perfection as the attainable goal of the 
Christian estate is undeniable (Mt 5^3-48^ 2 Co 7b 
Ph He 6 b. The privilege, possibility, and 
promise of reaching this blessedness are not, how- 
ever, declared chiefly in definite textual state- 
ments; they are too deep for words. What the 
NT here reveals is not so much a doctrine as a con- 
sciousness — and a consciousness of indescribable 
wealth and power — that He who hath begun a 
good work in us will also perfect it. In this vital 
and vitalizing consciousness the expectation of 
Christian perfection lived, moved, and had its 
being in the Apostolic Church, 

11. Historical. — Each of the main theological 
systems has preserved, in the form of doctrine, 
experience, or tradition, one or other of the aspects 
of Christian perfection presented in the NT ; but 
there is no consecutive history of the doctrine. It 
will be more satisfactory, therefore, to consider 
the types of theory exhibited than to attempt any 
chronological arrangement of the material avail- 
able. 

I. Patristic. — This type appears in fragments 
mostly continuing the strain of thought and 
phraseology of the NT; Christian perfection is 
the perfection of love achieving through grace 
the righteousness of faith. 

* By love were all the elect of God made perfect. , . . Those 
who have been perfected in love through the grace of God attain 
to the place of the godly, . . . Blessed were we, dearly beloved, 
if we should be doing the commandments of God in concord of 
love. . . Blessed is the man to whom the Lord shall impute 
no sin, neither is guile in his mouth ’ (Clement of Rome, ad Cor. 
49 f.). 

Speaking of faith, hope, and love. Polycarp writes : ‘ If any 
man be in these, he has fulfilled the law of righteousness, for 
he that hath love is far from all sm’ (ad Phil 3 ). 

Ignatius repeats this testimony ; * Faith is the beginning of 
life and love the end ; and the two being found in unity are God, 
while all things else follow in their tram unto true nobility. No 
man professing faith amneth, and no man possessing love hateth’ 
(ad Eph. 14 ). ‘Seeing ye are perfect, let your counsels also be 
perfect ; for, if ye desire to do well, God is ready to grant the 
means ’ (ad Smym. 11). 

IrensBus understands that the apostle Paul * declares that 
those are ** the perfect*^ who present unto the Lord body, soul 
and spirit without offence ; who not only have the Holy Spirit 
abiding m them, but also preserve faultless their souls and 
bodies, keeping their fidelity to God, and maintaining right- 
eous dealings with their neighbours ’(odt. Hcer. V. vi. 1; cLalso 
Didache^ 1 , vi , x. , xvl). 

Clement of Alexandria, influenced by Gnostic tendencies, 
illustrates how early the wavering faith of Christian thinkers 
was drawn in two wa\8 respecting Christian perfection: *A 
man maybe peifected, whether as godly, or as patient, or in 
chastity, or in labours, or as a martyr, or in knowledge. But 
to he perfected in all these together'l know not if this may be 
said of any who is s et man, save only of Him who put on human- 
ity for us (Stroyn. iv 21 ) Yet he wr'tes again : ‘It is a th ng 
iTnpos.-ible that man should be perfecr as God'is perfect ; but ii 13 
the Father's will that we, living according to the Gospel in blame- 
less or unfailing obedience, should become perfect ’ (ib vn. 14 ) 

Jerome may serve to illustrate a later phase of Patristic 


thought when Pelagian wevs of found cunenc^ * 

‘ We maintain also that, c'- 0 ir i”*if place and bodily 

weakness, we can avoid sinning, ir we will, as long as our mind 
'r-" t and the string of our harp is not slackened by 
A ■ . , (Dial, against the Pelagians^ 111, 4 ). 

2. Methodist. — This type is considered at this 
stage because (a) the doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tion is pre-eminently the distinctive doctrine of 
tliis community, which at present constitutes the 
largest Protestant Church ; (6) it presents tlie fullest 
and most definitely articulated statement of the 
doctrine, and claims to be a direct continuation in 
modern times of the apostolic teaching; (c) it is 
claimed by J. A. Faulkner, of the Drew Theological 
Seminary, that ‘the Methodists were the hrst Christ- 
ians who ofticiall;^, and as a united body, without 
deviation, and with the power of a church behind 
them to make it effective, taught the NT doctrine 
of Christian perfection’ (0. A. Curtis, The Christ- 
ian Faith, p. 525) ; they also embodied it in their 
standaids and expounded and defended it as ‘the 
grand depositum which God has lodged with the 
people called Methodists, and for the sake of pro- 
pagating this chiefly He appeared to have raised 
us up’ (J. Wesley, Letter's, 15th Sept., 26th Nov. 
1790) ; (d) it is claimed that the state of Christian 
perfection has been attained and enjoyed in living 
experience. The doctrine is stated in ‘A Plain 
Account of Christian Perfection, as believed and 
taught by the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, from 
the Year 1725 to the Y ear 1777,’ and ‘ Brief Thoughts 
on Christian Perfection’ ( The Works of the Bev. J ohn 
Wesley, London, 1840, xi. 351-428). The spiritual 
values of the doctrine find their highest expression 
in The Methodist Hymn Booh, particularly in the 
unique section ‘For Believers seeking for Full 
Redemption.’ W. B. Pope (A Compendium of 
Christian Theology‘s, iii. 27-100) gives a careful 
dogmatic and historical review of the doctrine. 
From the days of the Holy Club at Oxford (1730) 
the Wesleys persistently sought perfection. Their 
earliest conceptions of it were mystical and ascetic, 
but intensely ethical. The influence of these char- 
acteristics remained even when, after their conver- 
sion, their conception of perfection had become 
strictly evangelical ; their theory progressed from 
a preparatory ethical discipline, whose elements 
were but imperfectly understood, to a clearly 
apprehended and, as they profoundly believed, 
Scriptural conviction of the privilege open to eveiy 
Christian believer of ’m-ing perfocced ihe lev e 01 
God and man, and of being wholly delivered from 
indwelling sin. The doctrine formed the natural 
sequel to the joyous assurance of acceptance with 
God that was the seal of justifying faith ; Christ- 
ian perfection was the further seal of the Holy 
Spirit set upon the earnest striving of the regene- 
rate will accompanied by a faith working by love ; 
such faith made this blessing its direct object, 
received it as a gift of grace, and retained it by the 
obedience of faith which became fruitful and effec- 
tive through an abiding union with the crucified 
and risen Redeemer. Indeed, the doctrine of a 
complete deliverance from all sin was regarded as 
the logical and experimental outcome of the pro- 
clamation of a free, full, present salvation as tlie 
gift of grace to every penitent sinner. The exposi- 
tion of the doctrine is marked by reasonableness 
and^ moderation, by great frankness and spiritual 
daring. Definitions often state what it is not. 
The main features of the Methodist doctrine are 
as follows: (l) itis not absolute, nor Adamic, nor 
angelic perfection, nor is any one ‘ infallible while 
he remains in the body’ (Wesley, Works, xi. 400) ; 
nor is it a perfection of justification (p. 424) ; it is 
not legal, yet it is relative to a given law — the law 
of love ; hence (2) it is perfect love : 

‘By perfection I mean the hiimhlc. afentle, patient love of 
God and our reicfhb )iir, i.iUr.j; our rf mpers, words anrl aolions, ‘ 
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(p 428) * Pure love reining alone in the heart and life— this 

18 the whole of Scriptural perfection ’ (p 385) * There is noth- 

ing higher in religion ; there is, in effect, nothing else ’ (p. 413) 

(3) Perfect love is the one law stated in the 
gospel to which we are now subject in the Christian 
dispensation ; this is not a mitigated law, but a 
liiglier law than that contamed in ordinances ; it 
IS the only law possible for us to obey and by 
which we can he judged. Because it is the royal 
law, the law of Christ, obedience to it constitutes 
Christian perfection in the Methodist sense (cf. p. 
399). This is the plain doctrine found _ in vary- 
ing words throughout John Wesley’s writings (cf. 
Joxtrnal, 27th Aug. 1768). Wliile mystical and 
ascetic teachers of perfection, who make love its 
essence, have seldom related it to the ethical obedi- 
ence of faith, he boldly declaies that the iighteous- 
ness of the law is fulfilled in those in whom faith 
working by love is reckoned for perfection. Hence, 
as his Clitics admit (cf. C. Hodge, Systematic 
Theology, iii. 258), there is no tolerance of anti- 
nomianism in Wesley’s doctrine. Moreover, ‘this 
law of faith working by love is plainly different 
horn the law of works’ (Wesley, Worl^, xi. 400). 
Only in obedience to the law of love can Wesley’s 
doctrine be regarded as (4) sinless perfection. He 
writes : 

‘I do not contend for the term “sinless,” though I do not 
object against it ’ (p. 428). ‘ Is it sinless ? it is not worth while 
to contend for a term. It is salvation from sin * (p. 424) 

Yet in answer to the question, Hoes being made 
perfect in love imply that all inward sin is taken 
away he says : 

‘ Undoubtedly , or how can we be said to he saved from all 
our uncleannesses?’ (p. 371 f , cf. p. 360 fl.) 

‘The Methodist doctrine is the only one that 
has consistently and boldly maintained the destruc- 
tion of the carnal mind, or the inbred sin of our 
fallen nature’ (Pope, iii. 97), It goes further than 
certain mystics and the Pietists of the school of 
Spener in asserting that the newness of life im- 
parted by perfect love depends for its full exercise 
upon a perfect death to sin. 

'Tlie combination of the two elements, the negative annihila- 
tion of the principle of sin and the positive effusion of perfect 
love IS, It mav he said, peculiar to Methodist theology as such’ 
\ib.\ cf also A Lowrey, Possi&iZities 0 / Oace, New York, 1884 ; , 
R. S. Foster, Christian Purity). 

Nevertheless M'esley frankly admits that, while 
those who are perfected in love are freed from all 
unholy tempers, pride, anger, self-will, and sinful 
desires, they are not free from mistakes, infirmities 
of judgment, involuntary negligences, and ignor- 
ances. These, however, though they are indeed 
deviations from the perfect law, are not, strictly 
speaking, sins. He recognizes the difficulty of 
accurately discriminating between sinful and sinless 
faults (cf . xi. 381 ), but nothing is sin properly speak- 
ing save ‘a voluntary transgTession of a known 
law.’ 

‘ I believe there is no such perfeciion in this hie as excludes 
ihe&e involuntary transgressions which I apprehend to be 
naturally consequent on the ignorance and mistakts in-separable 
from monahty Therefore “sinless perfection’ is a phm^c I 
never use, lest I should ‘■erm lo co’-'irad-c*. v \ ^•*lf. I hc.icvc a 
person filled with love of God is slul l.a >ie to -n- 

voluiitarv transgres''>'OTi5 8uch tiaii-grc-s mis you lua,’ c'ul 
sin*!, if vbu please , I do not, for the Te.-co' above ment’cncd’ 
(xi 380‘, cf. also p 36s) , ^ i. 

Still such f.i.lts, thouffh not pioperly sins, cannot hear the 
rigour of God’s jiictice, and thcrerore ‘the best of men need 
Christ as their Pno^, their Atonement, their Advocate W’th 
the Father : not onlv as the continuance ot their every olessing 

dependsonHisdeath and t rn a-r 

coming short of the law of h f 1 vi < ■ ■ i n. . ■ . ■ ■ - '*■> - ' 

. . . The most pcifect may pr;i : or ■ -t . ■ . « 

for their brethren, say, “Forgive us our tresp^ses • • • ^ ^ 
want of duly considering this, some deny that they need the 
atonement of Christ. Indeed, exceeding few ; I do not re- 
member to have found five of them m England. Of the two I 
would sooner give up perfection ; hut we need not give up 
either one or the other. The perfection I hold, ‘^ye rejoicing 
evermore, praying without ceasing, and m eve^hing giving 
thanks,” is well consistent with it; if any hold a perfection 
which is not, they must look to it ’ (xi. 401 ; cf, p. 3/9). 


(5) Perfection is received instantaneously by 
faith. 

As to the manner. I believe this perfection is always 
wrought m the soul by a simple act of faith , consequently m 
an instant But I believe a gradual work, both preceding and 
following that instant ’ (xi. 428) ‘But God does not, will not, 
give that faith unless we seek it with all diligence in the way ^ 
which He hath ordained,’ namely ‘ in vigorous, universal obedi- 
a /'V ’"f ■ ' of all the commandments, in watch- 

I ] ' - in denying ourselves, and taking up 

IS m earnest prayer and "jr and i 
close attendance on all the ordinances of Go 1 i’"!) ‘ K- 

these aie not necessary in the same sense or same degree as 
faith ... they are remotely necessary ; faith is immediately 
and directly necessary ’ (vi 50). 

(6) Perfection is possible in this life. Wesley 
frequently urges this, but admits that it is a rare 
experience, though ‘ several persons have enjoyed 
the hlessmg without interruption for many years.’ 

‘ I know many that love God with all then heart ’ 
(xi. 402 ; cf. pp. 393, 389, iii. 96-100). His mature 
judgment was : 

‘As to the time I believe this instant {generally is the 
instant of death, the moment before the soul leaves the body 
But I believe it may be ten, twenty, or forty years before. I 
believe it is usually many years after justification ; but that it 
may be withm five years or five months after it, I know no con- 
pi '« 3 ’'^rary ’ (xi 429 , cf. p. 373) Yet, as 

I - -j ’j ' I <’ae moment, ‘we are to expect 

it, not at aeacn, out every moment ; now is the accepted time ’ 

(p. 367 ; cf. p 378 f ). Still ‘ I believe that in the case of most 
they gradually die to sm and grow in grace, till at, or perhaps 
a little before, death God perfects them in love, but not all , 
sometimes He “cuts short His work”; He does the work of 
many years in a few woek®. r>«~h''ra « we^v r an hour’ 

(p. 406) ; ‘ so that o. ( .i r i'*, ^g- 1 .. another, 
it IS instantaneous, without any manner of contradiction’ 

(p. 407). ‘ But those who are perfect can undoubtedly grow in 
grace, and that not only while they are in the body, but to all 
eternity ’ (p. 409). 

(7) Assurance and profession . — Wesley applied 
his doctrine of assurance to the attainment of 
Christian perfection as he did to the clear conscious- 
ness of justification. The Spirit of God bore 
witness to the reality and certainty of each of 
these spiritual states. This witness and the 
‘ marks ’ in expeiience of a total death to sin and 
an entire renewal in the love and image of God 
were essential to the human confidence that the 
state of perfection had been reached (pp, 385 f., 
404). This interior evidence was not always equally 
clear; it was susceptible of intermission and of 
increasing degrees of certainty (p. 403). As to the 
profession of Christian perfection, his statements 
are characterized by great caution and a sane 
reserve; he is at pains to admonish professors 
against the presumption of pride and the penis of 
enthusiasm, yet he favours a humble confession of 
enjoyment of the hlessmg to the glory of God. 

‘ Be particularly careful in speaking of yourself ; you may 
not indeed denv the work of God ; hut speak of it when you are 
called thereto,' in the most inoffensive manner jio'i'sible. . 
Indeed, you need give it no general name , neitlv^r pcrferdion, 
sanctification, the second blessing, nor the liiiMiig attamed 
Rather speak oi the particulars which God hath wroughc for 
you. You mai sa; , “ At such a lime I fclD a change wmch I 
am not able to express; and since that time, I haie not felt 
pride, or self-vill, or anm, or unbebef; nor anj thing hut a 
tulness of lo\ e to God and all mankind ” ’ (xi 417 ; cf pp 382, 
390) 

It seems doubtful whether Wesley himself ever 
profe^^sed to hfive reached this state (for the 
opposite view cf. Curtis, p. 374 fil). Later Metho- 
dists have been extremely shy of profession. 

‘Asemploxec’ (■' T'C ind*’ ’dual Chilst anco--— 

1 perfection s a <f ’■m i 'Orc .■pi-ropr . ,e to h:- .-pii i' ,>n inrin b s 

; ni.-«-==-d "fcor' (^\ H. Foil A Uijf'- Ov 

'p t ' p. 275). ‘There 18 no consciousness 

- . of - ■ f than that of perfect holiness and love * 

(Pope, Cor/ip oj Chr. Theol.^ in 56) 

(8) Wesleys later judgment, con- 

trary to some of his earlier statements, was that 
Christian perfection as a state of grace might be 
lost by unfaithfulness ; it was never beyond the 
reach and reality of temptation. 

♦I do not include an impossibility of falling from it, either in 
part or in whole. Therefore I retract several expressions m 
£ur Hymns, which partly express, partly imply such an im- 
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possibility ’ (xi. 428). ‘ We are surrounded with instances of 
thoae who lareh experienced all that I mean by perfection. 
Thev bad both the fruit of the Spiiit, and the witness; but 
they have row lobt both’ (p. 409f. ; cf pp. 

Jonr'rl Q.'tb ^rnlv 1774, and Letteis^ 27tli Jan. and 12th Feb. 


3. Arminian.— Methodist doctrine generally was 
Arminian in type, and its doctrine of Christian 
perfection found a starting-point in the teaching 
of the Remonstrant divines. The early Anninians 
wrote much on this doctrine ; it was a conse(5.uent 
of their primary theological principles j but their 
views lacked clear definition. It was exhibited 
rather in its opposition to the Roman doctrine of 
works of supererogation and the Calvinist ten- 
dencies to antinomianism than as the clear obliga- 
tion and privilege of evangelical religion. For the 
views of Arminius himself, who died early (1609), 
which are less sharply defined than those of his 
followers, see Worhs of ATTniniuSj tr. J. Nichols, 
London, 1825-29, i. 608, ii. 408. Charged with 
Pelagian tendencies because he asserted that it 
was possible for the regenerate perfectly to keep 
God’s precepts, he repudiated the Pelagian position 
by basing this possibility wholly upon the grace of 
God, and therein claimed alfinity with the teach- 
ing of Augustine. His followers dwelt upon a 
perfection of three degrees : (1) that of beginners ; 
(2) that of proficients— the perfection of unimpeded 
progress in the regenerate life ; and (3) that of the 
truly pexjfeot — the perfection of an established 
maturity of grace in which the sinful habit is sub- 
dued. Of the last stage little is positively taught 
concerning its limitations, means, or certitude. 
Episcopius says : ^ ^ ^ „ 

‘ The commandments of God may be kept with what He 
regards as a perfect fulfilment, in the supreme love which the 
Gospel requires according to the covenant of grace, and in the 
utmost exertion of human strength assisted by Divine help. | 
This consummation includes two things, (1) A perfection pro- 
portioned to the poweis of each individual; (2) A pursuit of 
always higher perfection ’ (ap. Pope, Cowp. of Ohr. Theol.^ia* 
84; cf. Hodge, iii. 253). P. van Limborch describes it as 
‘ perfect, in being correspondent to the prov'isions and terms of 
the Divine covenant It is not sinless or an absolutely perfect 
obedience, but such as consists in a sincere love of piety, 
absolutelv excluding every habit of sin ’ (InstitutKnies Theologim 
Christtanoe^, Ainsitei dam, 1715, pp. 65Sa, 659b, 661a [tr. W. 
Jones, London, 1702]). ^ : 

Similar positions were regarded sympathetically j 
by the Cambridge Platonists ; their exposition | 
and enforcement of Christian perfection formed a 
transition stage between the Arminian doctrine 
and its more definite and evangelical development 
in Methodism. It was natural that the Arminian 
type as elaborated and deepened by Methodism 
should he met antagonistically by the type of 
thought characteristic of Calvinism. 

4. Lutheran and Calvinistic. — In general this 
offers a dizect negative to most of the positive 
claims regarding (Jhristian perfection ; perfection 
is never realized in the present life ; in no case is 
sin entirely subdued ; the most advanced believer 
daily needs to pray for the forgiveness of sins to 
which guilt attaches. It is admitted that a direct 
obligation lies upon the Christian to be ‘perfect 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect ’ ; 
that the gospel provision for Christian perfection 
is all-sufficient ; that a perfection involving ulti- 
mately a complete deliverance from all sin is the 
sure promise of God in Christ. The essential 
question, however, is whether this promise of 
perfection is intended by God to be fulfilled in this 
life, and whether cases are known in which the 
promise has been actually fulfilled. 

Whilst ‘ all admit that God can render His people perfect 
before death as well as after it, . . . the answer given to these 
questions by the Church universal is in the negative ’ (Hodge, 
ill. 246). 

The grounds for this view are: (i.) the spiritu- 
ality of the divine law with the absoluteness and 
immutability of its demands ; for it condemns as 
sinful any want of conformity to the standard of 


absolute perfection as exhibited in the Bible ; (ii.) 
the express declaration of Scripture that all men 
are sinneis — and this not in the sense that all 
men have sinned and all are guilty, but that all 
men have sin constantly clinging to them;^_ (iii.) 
passages of Scripture which describe the reality of 
the conflict between the flesh and the spirit— e.y., 
the fragment of Paul’s autobiography in Ro 7, the 
confession of persistent imperfection (Ph the 

lusting 6t flesh and spiiit in Christian living 
(Gal5^®‘2®) ; (iv.) the unceasing testimony of Christ- 
ian experience, corporate and personal, in the 
confession of sin and the prayer for forgiveness. 

A Christian ‘ never is in a state which satisfies his own con- 
viction of what he ought to be. He may call his deficiencies 
infirmities, weaknesses, and errors, and may refuse to call them 
5—5 -n-*- Whatever! ” ^ 

1 . ■ I (. .’-pardonmgn -il 

, \ ^ s. I ■ d^es not cone ■ < t i 

i\i‘ . ’m. 1 . ■ - ' I V’- herefore, need atonement, 

they are sins in the sight of God ' (I'l p. 265). 

The one sense in which Christian perfection is 
acknowledged in the standards of the Reformation 
—Lutheran and Reformed, and particularly in 
modern Calvinism— is perfection by imputation. 
This assumes that his status as perfect as well as 
his status as justified is for the Christian believer 
completed in Christ, and applied to him as a 
free gift in the covenant of grace. His perfection 
is the imputed righteousness of Christ. Col 2^®, 

1 Co and He 10^* are quoted in support. It is 
the perfection of Another reckoned to the^ elect 
believer, ‘ given to them for whom it is appointed^ 
(cf. Conf Aug, xxvii. ; Calvin, Inst. III. xxii. 2, 
IV. i, 17, viii. 12 ; art. * Yollkonmienheit,’ in 
XX. 733 ff.). A modified form of this view appears 
to be taken by Forsyth {Christian Perfection^ 
chs. i. and ii.). Perfection thus tends to become a 
subject for dogmatics rather than ethics in the 
Christian system ; for moral character is not trans- 
ferable. . In the keen controversy on Christian per- 
fection at the time of the Evangelical Revival the 
Calvinistic arguments were met by John Fletcher, 
vicar of Madeley, himself not only an authoritative 
exponent of the Methodist position, but a beautiful 
example of its grace. His Last Check to Antino- 
miamsm (London, 1787), written in reply to a 
polemical pamphlet, A Creed for Arminians and 
Perfectionists, by Richard Hill, Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, seeks to show the Scriptural 
character of the Methodist doctrine, and that it 
was sanctioned by the best theological writers 
{Works, iv. 406-v. 226). Whilst the doctrine of 
the Wesleys has been generally condemned by the 
Churches, it is not difficult to establish sympathetic 
relations between it and the higher spiritual 
aspiration and teaching of the Church of England, 
of which the Wesleys and Fletcher were clergy- 
men. 

5. Anglican.— Here the strong desire for com- 
prehension in doctrine and devotion made room in 
the articles and offices of the Book of Common 
Prayer for both Calvinistic and Arminian tenden- 
cies. The former tendency is seen chiefly in the 
doctrinal colouring of the articles, the latter in the 
devotional wealth of the liturgies of the Church. 
The Arminian positions weie favoured by High 
Churchmen of the Nonjuror type. The Wesleys 
came by ancestry from that stock, and strong 
spiritual sympathy with its traditions deeply influ- 
enced their teaching. In this atmosphere their 
doctrine of Christian perfection was bom, and its 
development was nourished by these traditions. 
John Wesley declares that the doctrine of Christian 
perfection, which he held until the close of his life, 
was essentially identical in principle with that 

1 Luther is quoted as saying : ‘The sins of a Christian are for 
his good ; and if he had no sin, he would not be so well off, 
neither would prayer flow so well ’ (K. H. Bogatzky, Golden 
Treasury, London, 1773, p. 328). 
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which he preached in a University sermon, in St, 
Mary’s, Oxford, on 1st Jan. 1733, live yeais before 
his evangelical conversion; he also traces its 
starting-point to the reading of Jeremy Taylor’s 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and Holy 
Dying I he acknowledges the influence of k Kempis 
upon it,^ and expresses his great indebtedness to 
the Avritings on Christian perfection of the fearless 
Nonjuror, William Law {WorkSj xi. 351 ff.). He 
considered that the type of Christian perfection 
which he expounded was in harmony with the 
^iritual ideals and devotional formularies of the 
English Church; it was not forbidden by her 
articles and was sanctioned by the language of her 
offices, collects, and homilies.^ Fletcher shows 
how ‘ this vein of godly desire after Christian per- 
fection runs through her daily services’ (iv. 436- 
453). Attention may be called to the confirmation 
of the view that (i.) Christian perfection consists in 
perfect love ; the words of the collect in the ante- 
communion service, * Cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may perfectly love thee, and worthily magni^ 
thy holy Name, through Christ our Lord’ — in 
themselves stating a doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tion satisfying every evangelical claim — find echo 
in other collects and exposition in certain of the 
homilies {e.g., the collect for Quinquagesima, the 
homily on ‘Charity,’ and ‘for Good Friday’); 
Wesley quotes Archbishop Usher as confirming 
his conception of being perfect : 

‘To have a heart so all-flaming with the love of God, as con- 
tinually to offer up every thought, word, and work, as a spiritual 
sacrifice, acceptable to God through Christ’ (IForis, xi 369) 

(ii.) Christian perfection implies cleansing from all 
actual and inbred sin ; this is a burden of desire 
and expectation in several parts of the liturgy ; 
e.g., in the ancient liturgical creed of the Church, 
the ‘ Te Deum ’ : ‘ Voucusafe, 0 Lord, to keep us 
this day without sin ’ ; it is the refrain of many of 
the collects (cf. those for the Circumcision, the 
first Sunday after Easter, the first, ninth, eight- 
eenth, nineteenth Sundays after Trinity, Innocents’ 
day, St. Luke’s day, etc.); the baptismal office 
definitely contemplates and desires a death to all 
inbred sin, that the baptized ‘ may crucify the old 
man, and utterly abolish the whole body of sin ’ ; 
the proper preface for Christmas day in the com- 
munion office regards the end of the Incarnation 
as ‘without spot of sin, to make us clean from 
all sin ’ ; lest these should be regarded as aspira- 
tions for the unattainable, the faith of the Church 
is directed to God who is * wont to give more than 
we desire or deserve’ (twelfth Sunday after 
Trinity). 

6. Earlier views. — Behind Protestant theories of 
Christian perfection lay the influential systems of 
philosophical and psychological theology — Gnostic, 
Pelagian, Augustinian — wnich never Avholly pass 
out of sight. Each of these had its doctrine of 
perfection. 

(a) Gnostic, — Influenced both by Platonic and 
by Stoic philosophy, the Gnostic re^rded perfec- 
tion as the prerogative of the ^spiritual’ — those 
redeemed from the bondage of matter and the flesh 
— for it was assumed that sin was an inseparable | 
association of matter. Consequently a meta- 1 
physical perfection took the place of the ethical 
and evangelical privilege of the NT; it was 
attained by way of knowledge possessed onfy by 
the initiated, and as a gift independent of the 
exercise of faith and the ethical grace of love ; it 
was an esoteric state entered through theosophic 
insight and had no living connexion with Christ 
through obedience to His perfect law of love (cf. 
Clem. Alex. Peed, i. 6). 

i ‘ The power of the Ohuroh of England lay noc so much in its 
formal theology as m its liturgy *(A. V. G. Allen, The Continuity 
of Chnstian Thought, London, 1884, p. 324). 


(b) Pelagian. — Perfection here was the croAvn of 
natm*al processes — the supreme effort of the 
inherent power of the human will ; God required 
nothing unattainable by the exercise of native 
faculties succoured by natural means of grace; 

erfection was in the wise adjustment of the ♦ 
uman organism to its appointed environment; 
no inherent tendency to evil interfered with com- 
plete obedience to the divine law ; education was 
the means and instrument of perfection ; the reve- 
lation and example of Jesus, together with favour- 
able circumstances, were aids of the highest order 
to its achievement; by their means a self-disci- 
plined spirit might, and in some eases did, attain, 
without the specific help of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, to the perfection of character which satisfied 
the merciful Judge of mankind ; the same merciful 
regard covered the inevitable faults of imperfect 
adjustment; the grace of God was original in 
human nature, and perfection was its instinctive 
q^uest and attainable goal ; grace merely enabled 
the recipient to reach it more easily. Hence the 
Johannine saying, ‘ If we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves,’ is, for such as ‘ attain,’ the 
hyperbolism of humility, and the petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘Forgive us our trespasses,’ is a 
corporate confession used only as expressing the 
desire and need of others (cf. Pela^us, ap. Augus- 
tine, de Perf. Jnstif. 2f., 6). Obviously perfection 
of this type is naturalistic rather than distinctively 
Christian ; it was on this account condemned at 
the Council of Carthage (A.D. 418). 

(c) Augnstinian. — Excessive dread of Pelagian- 
ism fettered the mind of Augustine, its great 

, antagonist, in his 3udgment as to th^ossibility of 
attaining Chnstian perfection. Hesitation in 
accepting the full im^ications of his doctrine of 
grace is a marked feature of his teaching. Perfec- 
tion is possible ; for divine grace is irresistible ; 
the human will might be so constrained by the 
divine that perfect concurrence with the good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God would be 
effected. Moreover, he connects such a concurrence 
directly with perfect love— a supreme delight in 
God which overcomes every opposite tendency. 

It may not be asserted that God cannot so make 
Himself present to the soul that, the old nature 
being entirely abolished (‘tota penitus vetustate 
consumpta’ [de Spir. et Lit. xxxvi. 66]), a life 
should be lived in this world such as will be lived 
in the eternal contemplation of Him in the Avorld 
to come. But, in the inscrutable wisdom of the 
divine sovereignty, God has restrained His grace 
so that no soul may reach perfection on earth : 

* Et ideo ejus perfectionem etiam in hac vita esse possibiiem, 
negare non possnmus, qma omnia'possibiha sunt Deo, sh e quae 
facit sola sua voluntate, sive quae co-operantibus creaturae suae 
voluntatibuB a se fieri posse constituit Ac per hoc quicquid 
eorum non facit, sine exemplo est quidem in ejus openbus 
factis ; sed apud Deum et in ejus virtute habet causam qua fieri 
possit, et in ejus sapientia quare non factum sit ’ (ib v. 7). 

In a word, Augustine dismisses the hope of perfee- 
'tion in this life, while acknowledging that it is 
possible, because the will of God permits and 
appoints that sin should persist in the most perfect 
Christians as essential to true humility ; this view 
harmonizes with his theory that sin is a defect 
that in the divine scheme works a greater good. 
Hence all saints confess themselves sinners, though 
he hesitates about including the Blessed Virgin. 

These earlier views entered as determining fac- 
tors into the conceptions of perfection prevalent 
in Homan Catholic teaching and practice. From 
(Gnostic sources came the ascetic tendencies, Pela- 
gianism contributed the element of human ability 
which lay in the doctrine of merit, while the 
doctrine of concupiscence and the power of sacra- 
mental graceare closely allied with Augustinianism. 

7. Ascetic and Roman.— (a) Asceticism in some 
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form has been a popular and persistent variant for 
perfection in Christian history (cf. Harnack, HisL 
of Dogma^, i. 238 f.). For its self-discipline apos- 
tolic authority is claimed (cf. 1 Ti 4^, Ac 2#®). 
Perfection is possible only as the fruit of long, lone 
vigilance, ever-deepening humility, and ceaseless 
self -mortification. Macarius of Egypt (t 391) is a 
typical exponent. 

Perfection is to burn with ‘ ardent and inextinguishable love 
to the Lord ’ {Horn x. 2), to reach perfect freedom and punty, 
‘the perfect cleansing from sin, and freedom from base pas- 
, . = :,"d highest reach of virtue, that is, 

- ' j' i! r. . ‘ heart, which takes place through the 
indwelling of the Divine and perfect Spirit of God in perfect 
joy * (Horn, n 2). But, while * every one of us must attain 
blessedness through the gift of the Holy Spirit, he may in 
faith and love and the struggle of the determination of his free 
will reach a perfect degree of virtue, that so he may both hy 
grace and b\ iightcousness win eternal life ' (de Perfect, in Spir. 

11 1 , cf Horn MX ) 

Stress is laid upon the co-ordination of human 
meiit and divine grace, in winning peifection ; this 
is a tendency of ascetic writers generally. A 
further typical movement legards concupiscence as 
remaining in the soul for its discipline in humility, 
even when desire for the extirjiation of sin had 
become a ruling passion. Hence Christian perfec- 
tion never becomes more than aspiration and 
approximation in religious experience. Macarius 
confesses 

‘ Never have I seen a Chubtian man peifect and entirely free, 

. T jl'.’ naj bav^ rciohed that pomt sometimes, but have 
V ; ‘I. vL no n an is perfect ’ {Bom. viii 6). 

It is common testimony that the perfect destruc- 
tion of sin in the heart lies beyond human experi- 
ence — Nilus (to. 440), atypical representative 
of Greeli ascetieisin {de T&mper. ii., de Octo Vitus)y 
Marcus Eremita, a 5th cent. Egyptian hermit {de 
Temper. 27), Maximus Confessor (f 662; Cent. iv. 

* de Charitate,’ Cent. iii. 46, 79), and especially 
Cassian ( [ c. 450 ; GonferenceSf passim). Reference 
should heie be made to the association of Christian 
perfection with the obligations of a ‘religious’ 
vocation ; it was not the calling of the many, but 
of the few ; it implied ‘ counsels of jierfeetion ’ — 
chastity, poverty, and obedience — ^which only the 
elect could receive. The resultant idea of a two- 
fold standard of perfection, which arose in the 
early history of the Church (cf. Didache ; Cyprian, 
de Opere et Eleemos. ; Ambrose, de Officiis Cler.^ 
etc.), deepened into a fundamental principle in the 
ascetic quest for perfection. 

‘ The C'buroh re''OloLeU declared wai on all bhe>«e attempts to 
delate Ck angelica’ pcrrectiou as an inflexible law for all, and 
overthrew her opponents She pressed on in her world-wide 
miSbion and appc.ised her conscience by allowing a two-fo’d 
mortality ivitmn her bounds' (Harnack, if. 123 ; cf a discussion j 
of ‘The Two Lues,’ in C. B’gg, The ChitsUan Platoaxsts of 
Alexandria-, Oxfoid, BUJ, pp 4d, 115-122, E. Hatch, The 
Irifumce of Greek Ideas, London, loJO, p. 164 ff.). 

This doctrine lay at the loot of the mediaeval 
theory of Christian perfection. Thomas Aquinas, 
adopting the distinction in the Christian life 
between ‘ beginners, progressing, and perfect,’ held 
that the highest perfection attainable by the 
‘ beginners ’ and those ‘ progressing ’ is that which 
excludes mortal sins, which oppose the love of 
God, and all that hinders the soul from turning 
wholly to God. Ascetic practices weie the mean^ 
though only the means, of true perfection {Summa, 
II. ii. 184). 

(5) Jdommi Catholicism.— \n practice this was 
ascetic; only the discipline of the monastic life 
secured an ordering of temporal circumstances 
sufficiently favouiable for its pursuit. In doctiine 
the most important stress lies upon the recognition 
of the distinction between mortal and venial sin. 
This distinction deiiends, m turn, upon the concep- 
tion held of the nature, scope, and oidigation of tlie : 
moral law to which those enjoying the Christinn 
estate aie amenable. Consequently the possi- 
bility of perfection in this life was favoured by 


Franciscans, Jesuits, and Molinists, and depiecated 
by Dominicans and Jansenists, the last-named 
modifying the doctrine in the spirit of Augustine 
and modern Calvinism. Indeed, interpretations of 
Christian perfection conforming more or less closely 
to most of the theories mentioned in this article 
may be traced in the history of Roman Catholic 
thought. Perfection, exhibited in the sanctity 
Avhich has received the Church’s seal in canoniza- 
tion, reveals considerable variety in specific doc- 
trine and practice. Attention here must be con- 
fined to sanctioned dogmatic standards and to their 
approved exponents. These make a clear dis- 
tinction between * Christian ’ and ‘ religious ’ per- 
fection. The former is attainable by ‘ seculars ’ ; 
the latter is the privilege of the devout who bind 
themselves to obey the ‘counsels of peifection’ 
which are the means and instrument of attaining 
the higher state. 

(a) ‘ Christian ^perfection. — The Council of Trent 
determined that to those infused with the grace 
conveyed in baptism, by which all of the nature of 
sin is removed from the soul, perfect obedience is 
possible ; nothing need hinder their full conformity 
to the divine law ; they may avoid all sin j good 
works pel formed in this state of grace are perfect 
from taint of sin : 

‘Si quis in quohbet bono opere justum saltern venialiter 
peccare dixerifc . . , anathema esto’ {Canon and Decrees of 
Couned of Trent, sess. vL cap. 26), 

But this law, to which the regenerate may, and 
often do, render perfect obedience, must be specifi- 
cally defined ; it is not the absolute moral law, but 
the law so modified as to he accommodated to the 
fallen estate of men—-* pro hujus vitae statu ’ ; it is 
to be distinguished from the perfect law of love. 
Only the law in its accommodated form is binding 
upon all ; justice cannot demand more from man 
in his present state ; this relaxed law may be and 
ought to be obeyed. When this obedience is 
accomplished, the Christian man is perfect. But 
this perfection does not imply the highest degree 
of moral excellence. An obedience beyond the 
demands of the law may be offered ; this, however, 
is a work of supererogation and constitutes the 
merit of the saints. Perfection, therefore, in the 
Roman sense is perfect justification rather than a 
fuither and distinctive Christian experience ; it is 
compatible not only with the absence of beatitude, 
but also with the presence of human miseries and 
lebellious passions. Those who attain it are not 
free from venial sms; these may be committed 
without prejudice to their perfect state ; for such 
are only condemned by the highest law of love ; 
indeed, these defects are not properly sins, judged 
by the law to 'which obligation is now due, for they 
do not forfeit grace ; they are rather signs of con- 
cupiscence — the remains of original sin, tendencies 
that are not removed by baptism, but for which 
the perfect are no longer accountable. On the 
ethical q^ualities of venial sins the Council of Trent 
did not dwell. The expositions of Bellannine and, 
later, of J. A. Mbliler should be consulted. 

‘ The defect of charity, for instance, our not performing good 
works with as much fervour as we shall exhibit in heaven, is 
indeed a defect, but not a fault, and ib not sm "Whence indeed 
our charity, although imperfect in compaiison ^\ith the chanty 
of the Blessed, yet may absolutely be called perfect ... If the 
precepts of God were impossible they would oblige no man, and 
therefore would not be precepts ’ (Bellarnune, de Justificatione, 
iv 10 [Disputationes, Paris, 1608, iv. 933bl). 

Mohler indicates that this position is still held ; 

* In modem times some men have endeavoured to come to the 
aid of the old orthodox Lutheran doctrine by assuring us that 
the moral law proposes to men an ideal standard, which, like 
everything ideal, necessarily remains unattained If such 
reallv be the case with the moral laiv, then he who comes not 
up to 1C, can as little incur responsibility as an epic poet for not 
equalling Homer’s Iliad’ {Si/inbohsm, Eng. tr , London, 1S94, 
beet, xxni p 172 , cf. also sect x\i.). 

(S) ‘ Religious ’ perfection . — Obedience to the law 
of love may ‘ by the will of God and His gratuitous 
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liberality ’ acMeve the merit of a state rising abo^ e 
the law ; the saints are more than peifect. Never- 
theless even within them the fomes peccati remains ; 
there is no provision for destruction of sinful desire, i 
and therefore no guarantee of the soul’s final | 
ethical peifection ; even purgatorial discipline I 
removes only the stain, not the pimciple, of sm. j 
F urther, both ability and disposition to seek per- ■ 
fection are the gift of grace conveyed only | 
sacramentally]. Yet ‘Christian’ and ‘religious’ 
erfection spring^ from and are sustained and tested 
y the act, pursuit, and practice of charity. Suarez ; 
explains the necessity of charity in three ways: i 
(i.) essentially, because the essence of union with ' 
God consists in chaiity ; (ii.) principally, because it ' 
has the chief share in the process of perfection; 
(iii.) entirely, because all other virtues necessarily 
accompany charity and are ordained by it to the 
supreme end. Faith and hope are prerequisites 
foi perfection, but they do not constitute it ; for 
in heaven, where perfection is complete and 
absolute, faith and hope no longer remain. The 
other virtues belong to perfection in a secondary 
and accidental manner, because charity cannot 
exist without them, but they without charity do 
not unite the soul supernaturally to God {de Statu 
Perfectionis, I. iii. ; cf. also H. R. Buckler, The 
Perfection of Man hy ChaHty'^, p. 68 fl.). 

8. Mystical. — Tendencies towards this type were 
associated with the several theories of Chiistian 
peifection already mentioned and pervaded almost 
every stage of their expiession. These have 
common religious characteristics, which should be 
carefully traced in the rapidly growmg literature 
dealing with mystical religion in general (see 
Mysticism). Their chief feature is that perfection 
is realized in the entire detachment from the 
creature and in perfect union with the absolute 
Creator, the all-perfect All. Conceptions of this 
type of perfection originated mostly in the pan- 
theistic systems of the East (see Perfection 
[Buddhist]). They came to permeate the atmo- 
sphere of Christian thought largely as the result of 
the doctrines of Neo-Platonism {q.v.), which over- 
flowed into the ways of mediaeval religion, quicken- 
ing a wistful desire to seek perfection in identifica- 
tion with the nameless, uncreated Essence of whom 
no attribute can be predicated. They tended to- 
wards the exclusion or suppression of the religious 
and ethical consciousness of the individual, and 
therefore to the confusion of the distinction between 
God and the creature. Neglecting the historical 
processes of the Christian redemption through the 
Incarnate Word, the mystical views of perfection 
in the Church have often lost any essentially 
Christian features that they claimed to possess. 
E.g,i the German phases of mystical peifection 
leaned decidedly towards pantheism, the French 
and Italian issued in Quietibin, and the Spani’-li 
ran into a type of antinoniian Illuminism (cf. Pope, 
Comp, of Chr. Theol.^ iii. 77). In each the method 
of attaining perfection may be comprehended within 
the three stages of the mystical way — the way of 
purification, of illumination, and of union (cf. 
Bigg, Christian Platomsfs ; W. B. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism, London, 1899 ; R. M. Jones, Studies in 
Mystical Beligion ; E. Underhill, Mysticism^, do. 
1912, and The Mystic Way, do. 1913 ; F von Hugel, 
The Mystical Element of Beligion, Eng. tr., do. 
1908 ; W. K. Fleming, Mysticism in Christianity, 
do. 1913). The more distinctively Christian type 
of mystical peifection may be illustrated by the 
teaching of the Society of Friends {q.v.), which 
holds a mediating position between the opinions 
tending to antinoniian indifference and those 
associated with ascetic discipline. The Quaker 
view is evangelical • conformity with the law 
of God in the obedience of good works is not 


possible to man in his own stiength and of his 
own will. 

‘ Yet we believe that such works as naturally proceed from 
this spiritual birth and formation of Christ in are *>" 1*0 
holy, even as the root from whence they come i r * ' 1 < 
God accepts them . . . Wherefore their judgment is false and 
against the truth who say that the holiest works of the saints ^ 
are defiled and sinful in the sight of God ’ (R. Barclay, Apology'^, 
Manchester, 1869 [1st ed 1678\ prop 3). ‘ In whom this 
pure and holy birth is fully fo ih, the body of death 

and sin comes to be crucified and removed , and their hearts 
' ' ' 1 ' 0 the truth ; so as not to obey any sug- 
* ^ i 1' ‘ ' - of the Evil One, and to be free from 

actual sinning and transgressing the law of God, and in that 
respect’ I r'* * T 1 \ , . _j. 

and the‘ 0 'i - - s i ‘ ■ j. 

where! «. : • d- ■ ic - 1 /e • - a; i ; a 

unto the Lord ’ (zb prop viu ). 

9. Fanatical.— Most theories of Christian pei- 
fection have suffered from the teaching or piactice 
of extremists whose exaggeration or caricature of 
leading featuies has issued in foolish or hurtful 
excesses. Historically these have mainly been 
associated with claims for abnormal effusions of 
the Holy Spirit deeper and richer than the experi- 
ences of His descent at Pentecost. Montanisni 
(q.v.) in the 2nd cent, favoured the assumption 
that the Paraclete was not given to the apostles, 
but was reserved for a third dispensation. This 
fuller gift of the Holy Ghost, of v hich Montanus 
declaied himself the prophet, raised its recipients 
to a higher perfection, such as elevated them to 
the rank of spiritales or TrvevfjLarLKol, whereas before 
they were meiely or ‘ carnal.’ 

‘ They will say that the Paraclete has revealed greater things 
through Montanus than Christ revealed through the Gospel* 
(pseudo-Tertulhan, de Prcescr 52 [PL ii. 91]) 

Perfection was possible, but only to those who had 
received this ecstatic gift of the Holy Spirit. The 
boast of a plenary, but exclusive, outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit has appeared also in several 
fanatical sects which have claimed perfection in 
mediaeval and modern times. On this ground the 
Novatianists {q.v.) of the 3id cent and some of the 
Catharists (see Albigenses) of the 12th and 13th 
appropriated to themselves the term rikem, 01 
Perfect! (g.-y.), in contradistinction from the gener^ 
body of Cfredentes, or believers, who were depreci- 
ated as persons to whom had been vouchsafed only 
the ordinary gift of the Spirit in the grace of re- 
generation (cf. Harnack, li. 121; and Reinerus, 

‘ Liber contra Waldenses,’ in Bibl. Max. xxv. [1677] 
266, 269). Frequently those who have thus appro- 
priated the term ‘ perfect ’ exclusively to themselves 
have assumed in teaching and practice that their 
spiritual privileges and prerogatives have lifted 
them to a state beyond the obligations of the moral 
law. This unethical perfection has been illustrated 
not only by the Fraticelli, the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit in the Middle Ages, the Anabaptists 
at the Refoimation, and certain fanatical Per- 
fectionists of the Puritan period, but also in recent 
times, chiefly in America, by Bible Communists, 
Free Lovers, and other fanatical sects (cf. J. H. 
i Noyes, Salvation from Sin the End of Faith, 

: Oneida, 1869, The Perfectionist, Putney, Vermont, 
1843-46, and Hist, of American Socialis}n$, Phila- 
delphia, 1870 ; W. worth Dixon, New AmeHea, 
London, 1867 ; C. Nordhofi', Communistic Societies 
. of the United States, do. 1875). While, however, 

, in no serious degree depreciating the ethical values 
. inseparable from Christian perfection, some of its 
, evangelical advocates also regard it as consisting 
0 in a new and distinct dispensation of the Spink 
e The gift of the Spiiit for perfection in sanctification 
h and service of love is distingui&liable in kind from 
s and superadded to that received already by the 
e regenerate rather than a richer degree of His grace 
r previously bestowed. In this sense Christian per- 
V fection is frequently referred to as the ‘second 
t blessing ’ (cf. A. Mahan, I'he Baptism of the Holy 
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Ghost ; also the literature of the Pentecostal League, 
and, in criticism, Forsyth, p. 7). Although this 
teaching has doctrinal affinities with the character- 
istic principle of Montanism, it would he unfair to 
class it witn fanatical types. 

10 . Present-day tendencies. — Most of these are 
simply heirs of the past whose inheritance is modi- 
fied by eclectic or syncretistic methods character- 
istic of modern doctrinal teaching and ethical * 
systems. But some fresh features emerge, par- 
ticularly as a result of a renewed social emphasis 
in the conception of religious idealism. 

{a) The more recent interpretations of Christian 
perfection in regard to the individual have been 
much influenced by psychological and ethical 
principles underlying the theology of the Oberlin 
school — an American type of teaching in affinity 
with the Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian theories of 
human nature (cf. A. Mahan, The Scripture Doctrine 
of Christian Perfection ; C. G, Finney, Systematic 
Theology ; J. H. Fairchild, Moral Philosophy and 
Elements of Theology^ Oberlin, 1892). 

According to this school, perfection is *a full and perfect dis- 
chaige of our entire duty, of all existing obligations to God, 
and all other beings’ (Alahan, Christian Perfection^ p. 7) 
‘Nothing more nor less can possibly be perfection or entire 
sanctification than obedience to the law. . . . Nothing can 
possibly be perfection in any being short of this : nor can there 
possibly be anything above it ’ (Mnney, Oberlin Evangelist^ ii. 
nSiOJ 1). 

The perfect law of God consists in disinterested 
benevolence ; happiness is the only ultimate good ; 
the highest virtue is that which seeks voluntarily 
the well-being or blessedness of the whole sentient 
universe including God. But the principle of love, 
the only virtue, resides in the will. Good will is 
the summum honum^ all responsible character 
pertains to the will in its voluntary attitude and 
action ; this action of the moral agent is free ; 
hence moral obligation is limited by the agent’s 
power ; sin is a voluntary failure to meet obligation, 
and nothing else is sin ,* anything which lies beyond 
the range of voluntary action is not a matter of 
immediate obligation, and can be neither holiness 
nor^ sin. Consequently, when a man’s generic 
choice or purpose is at any moment to promote the 
happiness of the universe, he is perfect ; the sincere 
man is the perfect man. But the law does not 
assume that our powers are in a perfect state, as 
if we had never sinned; the service required is 
regulated by our ability and condition. The prin- 
ciple of perfect obedience is our own natural abuitj^, 
though divine grace may of sovereign choice aid 
our effort at every point through the Holy Spirit. 
Nevertheless a free moral agent must he’ able to 
be and to do all that the law can justly demand, 

‘ It is a first truth of reason that moral obligation implies the 
possession of every kind of ability which is required to render 
the required act possible* (Finney, Sermons, New York, 1839, 
voL iv. no. 18). { 

As God, therefore, expects from every man, at any | 
given moment, only the best that he can do witn 
his impaired faculties, perfection is simply doing 
one^s best. In other words, perfection is in full 
consecration, in an entirely surrendered will. This 
may be regarded as a sinless state, because nothing 
outside the will — no motive or tendency to evu 
resident in the nature of man as such — is sinful ; 
feeling, e.g., has no moral character. Hence per- 
fection resides in free volition alone, not in the 
complete personality ; it is wholly relative and ; 
subjective also— a goodness limited by present 
ability, which marks the boundary of present 
responsibility. The moral law has been superseded 
by the law of faith. Thus the life of faith is the 
perfect life, and, when perfectly maintained, ex- 
cludes the presence and power of sin. Moreover, 
this gift of faith which makes perfect is a distinct 
bestowment of the Holy Spirit— a * second blessing ’ 
following the primary gift of faith (cf. ‘Have ye ! 


received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ? ’ [Ac 19^], 
and Mahan, The Baptism of the Holy Ghost, p. 34ff‘.). 
The prevailing teaching among those who to-day 
advocate the possibility in the present world of a 
perfect Christian life is to regard it as thus realized, 
i,e. in an entire surrender of the will to God, issuing 
in the power and joy of full consecration to His 
service and in the sustained habit of the life of 
faith. What is known as the Keswick school may 
be considered here as typical. 

This ‘ sets before men a life of faith and victory, of peace and 
rest as the rightful heritage of the child of God, into which he 
may step not by the laborious ascent of some “Scala Sancta," 
not by long prayers and laborious effort, hut bv a deliberate 
and decisive act of faith’ (C. F. Harford, The Kesii ick Conhen- 
tion, London, 1907, p. 6 f.). 

The ‘ Scriptural possibilities of faith in the daily 
life of a Chiistian,’ particularly in attaining 
‘victory over all known sin’ in (iis^riiiction fioni 
the eradication of inbred sinfulness of nature, 
which is characteristic of the Keswick movement, 
applies also as their main feature to similar modem 
movements in America and in Europe generally. 

(b) The difficulties emphasized by the modern 
mind in respect of current views of individual 
Christian perfection are such as relate to (a) the 
extent to which the Scriptural support claimed for 
the doctrine can be acknowledged in face of the 
scientific method of using Scriptural proofs now 
considered essential in Biblical theology (cf. Curtis, 
p. 385); (/S) the fact that they generally assume 
an original ethical and spiritual perfection of the 
human race rather than accept the evolutionary 
view of the persistent progress of the race towards 
a goal of perfection never yet attained; ( 7 ) the 
degree to which the sharp distinctions made be- 
tween actual and original, voluntary and involun- 
tary, sin are admissible, and how far the whole 
problem of human nature and sin is modified by 
the acceptance of modern views regarding the re- 
lation of man to his animal ancestry, the doctrine 
of divine immanence, the evidence adduced by the 

1 psychology of religion, and the social implications 
of personality ; and (5) the strong desire of the 
modern mind to state the ideal of moral and 
spiritual perfection in terms of practical ethics 
rather than in the doctrinal values of theology and 
metaphysics (cf. Ritschl, pp. 171, 333 f.). 

(c) Tne defects frequently exhibited in practice 
by most theories of Christian perfection have been 
an exaggerated individualism and a preference for 
the unsocial habit of life ; separateness has often 
entered as an essential constituent into their 
ideals. The present-day authority of social obli- 
gations and the recognition of the principle of 
solidarity in ethical and spiritual relations en- 
courage the interpretation of Christian perfection 
in terms harmonious with the inseparable con- 
nexion of personal religion with the social organ- 
ism. The conception of the Kingdom of God is 
now set in the forefront of theological thought. 
Frequently obscured in earlier Protestant con- 
ceptions of perfection, it is at present the all- 
comprehending theological ideal of finality. The 
individual and the community cannot be severed 
in thought. Perfect personality can he realized 
only in perfect fellowship. This clearer insight 
into the social nature of personality, characteristic 
of modern psychology, contributes a distinctive 
feature to the modern view of perfection. The 
tenor of NT teaching is that the perfection of the 
individual Christian is not something apart from 
his relation to the Christian community, hut is 
realized in it and through it.^ Perfection as the 
end of personal religion can never be divorced from 
the coming of the Kingdom; for the Christian 

1 Of. the use of x<tTaprK« (a medical term) to denote Christian 
perfection in the NT as the setting' of each man in his right 
moral relation to the social whole— the body of Christ (Eph 41^, 
He 1321, Gal 6^, 1 P 510, 2 Co 13»). 
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ideal of perfection is a social order constituted 
by an oiganized body of individuals standing in 
definite leligious relations to one another as well 
as to God. Hence Christian perfection excludes 
all forms of ethical idealism which state the goal 
of human perfection in terms of the relation of the 
individual soul to God. The Christian’s relation 
to his fellows is not simply a means to an end ; it 
does not fall away as a transition stage when per- 
fection is ultimately attained, so that his relation 
to God alone remains. ‘ That is the mystic ideal, 
bub it is not Christian ’ (W. Adams Brown, 
Christian Theology in Outline^ p. 194). In Christian 
perfection * the relation of man to his fellows re- 
mains as an integral element in his relation to 
God now and forever ’ (t6.). Christian perfection, 
theiefore, is not individual pr social alone, but the 
full self-realization of the individual in society; 
the perfection of these is reciprocal ; Christlikeness 
is their common goal ; only the complete attain- 
ment of this characteristic achieves the ideal of 
Chiistian perfection. Moreover, its attainment is 
obviously synonymous with entering into the life 
of pel feet love, which is the social bond of perfect- 
ness. The law of the Kingdom of God is as the 
nature of God ; it is holy love ; this also consti- 
tutes the fellowship of the life eternal, and, as he 
who dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, he who 
loveth God loveth his brother also (cf. 1 Jn 4^-'^^). 
Such an interpretation of Christian perfection 
obviously goes much beyond the meaning which 
Kitschl attributes to it when he uses the term in 
harmony with the Augsburg Confession merely 
in the sense of life in the Kingdom of God lived in 
the conscious assurance of God’s fatherly provi- 
dence and personal reconciliation ‘together with 
humility and the moral activity proper to one’s 
vocation,’ and in the spirit of prayer (p. 647 j cf. 
Augshiirg Conf. xx. 24, xxvii. 49). If, then, the 
modern exponent of Christian perfection means by 
it not simply ‘that victory over deliberate and 
wilful sin which ought to characterize the normal 
Christian experience,’ but also mastery over ‘the 
subtler forms of selfishness from which God would 
set us fiee,’ and such complete subordination of 
self to God in each new social situation in life as 
characterized the experience of Jesus, the question 
lecurs to him as to the older advocates of perfec- 
tion : Is it possible? Can we, within the limits 
set by our nniteness, our individuality, and en- 
vironment, live in the spirit of submissive trust, 
complete obedience, and self-sacrificing love which 
exhibited His perfection on earth ? 

‘ To answer this in the negative would he to set a gulf be- 
t\\cen Jesus and other men which would not only imperil the 
genuineness of his humamtj, but would render impossible of 
accomplishment the end for which he gave his life’ (W Adams 
Brown, p. 415). 

A similar reply constitutes the main point of an 
able plea for co-ordinating the eschatological per- 
fecting of the Kingdom of God on earth wdth the 
perfected faith and love of the personal Christian 
life presented by A. G. Hogg, Christ’s Message of 
the Kingdom (cf. also R. Mackintosh, Christianity 
and Sin, London, 1913, pp. 202-205). Neverthe- 
less the modern tendency to bind up the attain- 
ment of individual perfection with the realization 
of the social ideal of the Kingdom of God demands 
as its complement faith in that unbroken con- 
tinuity of spiritual life which is characteristic of 
the gospel of the Kingdom and constitutes the 
Christian hope of immortality. 
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PERFECTIONIST COMMUNITY OF 
ONEIDA. — See Communistic Societies of 
America. 

PERFUMES.— The use of perfumes may have 
first been suggested to man by the scent of flowers 
and of various vegetable substances, while some 
animal substances had also a fragi'ant odour — 
civet, musk, castor, and ambergns. The prepara- 
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tion of them attained great perfection in early times 
in Egypt and Arabia, and the East generally has 
always been famed for the manufacture and use 
of perfumes. Without detailing the processes of 
manufacture, it is sufficient to say that they were 
obtained easily from gums and resins exuding from 
trees, by pouring boiling fat or oil over odoriferous 
substances, by distillation, intincture, or infusion 
of flower-petals, leaves, woods, barks, seeds, and 
the rind of fruits, as well as from the animal sub- 
stances mentioned. 

WV-’V o distinction between pleasant 

m 1>I -i.' ' « ■ T I- 'I ‘ made, and while classifications 

' - ; in » 1 ■ j i-J have been attempted, i it is 

certam that savages can endure and apparently enjo}^ odours 
whiih levolt ciMlvecl men. There a var"’ngr porc^pt’on of 
and liking for odours both among d .•r-'ren, ra'‘e5 avd airoig 
different individuals. 

1. Flowers. — Odoriferous flowers are worn by 
some savage races — e.^., the nativesof TorresStraits 
and the Polynesians. ^ They were also worn by 
members of higher races — Nahuas, Mayas, Chinese 
women, Tibetans,® Hindus (see art. Flowers), 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Romans (see art. 
Crown [Greek and Roman]), and modern Euro- 
peans. Hence, as flowers were pleasing to men for 
their fragrance, they were used ritually, as part of 
the offerings to the dead and to spirits and gods. 

The Polynesians presented flowers to the embalmed body of 
the dead.4 Flowers and sweet-scented gums were included 
among the sacrifices of the ancient Peruvians.® The Egyptians 
made daily offerings of flowers on the altars in the cult of Aten, 
as well as in other cults, either loosely or made into bouquets, 
garlands, and wreaths, while the mummy was also adorned 
w ith flowers.® Flowers were placed in the graves of Babylonian 
women and girls, and offered to the gods.7 In the rituals of 
the Northern Dravidians of India the offering of flowers has a 
conspicuous place, and in Hindu cult one of the stages of adora- 
tion includes a floral gift to the gods, while in the Institutes 
af VisViU (Ixvi. 5 ff.) an odourless or evil-smelling flower is for- 
bidden as an offering, but one with a sweet smell is approved. 
This has passed into the ritual of Tibetan Buddhism, m which 
flowers for decking the hair of the god are offered, but the 
offering of flow ers in Buddhism is general and dates from early 
times.o In India the Bhagavad-Gltd speaks of offering flowers ’ 
with devotion, and Ersna is himself said to wear celestial flowers 
(ix 17, 32). In the domestic rites of Shinto vases of flow'ers 
invariably stand on the ‘god-shelf* or shrine.9 The Aztecs 
offered flowers on graves during the four years in which souls 
were passing their ■nro’^a’-atorv stages in heaven.i® Flowers 
were also offered in aN".oii. j-ngoar cult, and the sacrificersm 
Greek and Roman rituals wore or carried garlands ; victim and 
altar were also thus adorned. Flow^ers w'ere offered to the 
gods or placed as chaplets on their heads n Among Muham- 
madans sweet basil or other flowers are placed on tombs during 
the two great ’ids, or festivals of the year ^2 The early Christ- i 
ians retained the pagan custom of strewing flow’ers on graves, 13 
and the decking of altars and churches with flowers has been 
customary for many centuries. 

2 . Anointing with perfumes, — The practice of 
rubbing fat or oil on the skin was extensively 
followed among savages, as an ordinary or cere- 
monial custom. The substances used were often 
fragrant, though by no means always so. The 
practice was also followed by higher peoples — 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans — either to render the 

lO. Stoll, Das GescMecktsleben in der Volkerpsyehologiet 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 804 f . 

2 A. 0. Haddon, JAI xix. £1890] 869 ; W. Ulis, Polynesian 
Researches^, London. 1881, i. 135. 

8 NR li 256, 734 ; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese^ 
London, 1866, ii. $75 *, L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Ti^et, 
do. 1895, p. 425. 

4 Ellis, 1. 401. 

® W, H. Prescott, S%st» of the Conquest of Peru, London, 1890, 
p. 50- 

6 E. A. "Wallis Budge, The Cods of the Bgyptians, London, 
1904, ii. 80 ; J. G. Wilkinson, The Manners ana Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, do. 1878, lii. 417 ; H. M. Tirard, The Book of 
the Dead, do 1910, p. 14 ; ERE v, 239a. 

7 G. Maspero, The Davm <tf Civilization, Eng. tr., London, 
1894, pp, 681, 686. 

8 See Dravidians, Bengal, passim ; Waddell, p. 424 f. 

8 G P. Moore, Mist of Religions, Minbuigh, 1914, i. 112, 
lOWRii. 018. 

jEgean Religion, vol. i. p. 146® ; Crown (Greek and Roman), 
vol. iv. p. 342 f. 

13^ E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 
1883, p. 23 f. 

jr. Bingham. Origines Ecclesiasticce, London, 1825-29, vii. 


limbs supple or for hygienic reasons, the fat or oils 
used being often perfumed with the products of 
various plants. 

This custom became so luxurious and the substances used ao 
costly that laws were passed against the sale or use of them 
both m Greece and in Rome StiU the custom increased, both 
native perfumes and fragrant oils and those of Egypt and 
the East being used in anointing the hair and body, and in 
other ways. Man\ of these were costly, and a street in Capua 
iitcvf of ops d^'. o‘ » i to their sale. The peoples of Egypt 
a? d I id'i iv'idj s.nn’ar use of perfumed oils, ointments (made 
of strong-scented woods and herbs pr.r-ded and td .i 'th ^P), 
scents, and powders. Among the 11' jre.'o . "o n* ng v ih 
fragrant oils and unguents was c si- I'l.u; (c Ca In. I'lc 
method used in making the latter being to mix the fragrant 
ingredients in boiling oil or fat. Fragrant substances were 
strewn on beds, placed among the clothing, or carried m bags 
or boxes (Pr 7^7, ps 45s, Ca is $20). Among the more 
civilized peoples of ancient America simfiar customs existed. 
Zaporec women miv'’ d with their pigments, and, 

when these were r.") they emitted perfume. 

The people of Tehuantepec washed tneir bodies and clothes in 
water scented w ith the root of an aromatic plant. Among the 
Mosquitos a bride was washed and perfumed dunng three days. 
The Mayas carried sweet-smelling barks, herbs, and flowers 
for the sake of their odour, and used perfumes m the toilet.1 
Perfumed water for anointing or washing the body is also used 
m the East, and forms part of the offering to the gods for their 
use.2 In Egypt images of the gods were anointed with 
fragrant oir^ment's by the king or pri''«t, the miimriv wms 
»>‘ i.ali\ 'ino r.td •> In Polynesia U' Rils and !■ .ih*"- of Magr.int 
flowers were fastened to the stalk or !.-e c ' 'o-riui loaf virroh 
was anointed with scented oil and placed in each ear or m the 
native bonnet. Body and hair were smeared with fragrant oil, 
as were also the images of the gods.^ The use of fragrant oiia 
m Hindu cult is illustrated by the fact that Krsna is said to have 
‘ an anointment of celestial perfumes.* ® 

Divine beings and places are often said to pos- 
sess a fragrant odour (see Incense, § 2). 

3. Embalming. — The use of fragrant substances 
in connexion with embalming or other death ritual 
found its greatest vogue in ancient Egypt, and has 
been described under DEATH AND Disposal of 
THE Dead (Egyptian). But it is found elsewhere 
either to aid in the preservation of the body or as 
a seemly action towards the dead. 

In Polynesia the eviscerated body was filled with cloth 
saturated with perfumed oi»s 6 The Aztecs washed the body 
with aromatic '..ii t ii-.d --o’l'etimes used embalming with 
aromatic substa’.«‘''s " describes the washing and 

-,or -,vith rich o’l and img.ients nme -"'ar'! old of the body 
or J'j.i'" .-,8 and i ’ d r' ■- o"i v a- fo low <l m later times. 

AriCir*-'»“g the corpse with oil and perfumes was usual among 
; iiL vn5 Flowers and burning -v-r* ■‘.’'i", 1 

the chamber where the dead lay. \"" o' ..... 

later Jews anointing and wrapping the body in fragrant 
O’ n CO, a^'d spicf*« '•’'’as uaual (2 Ch 16^4 
J.k Jn 1 7) ■ ‘ Rurnii'g for Lh - piobil.lv 

r. L hi’ripr.g Oi aioin ir sp.ce:? -is re.( rred ro in 2 Ch iC-i 
.krill'’ Ml. nun r.adaps aiLC-r v.ishngihp ‘■'o.'i' . 'spnr'k'c it 
v.iih r, a'-d h water mLxod wiih poilnioci camphor 

and leaves oi uhe lotub-iree 8 

4. Perfumes in social observances. — The burning 
of aromatic woods in houses for the sake of their 
fragrance was common in Greece in Homeric 
times. Hippocrates is said to have delivered 
Athens from plague by burning such wood in the 
streets and hanging up packets of perfumed flowers. 
At banquets, after the first course was finished, 
perfumes and garlands were distributed to the 
guests. In ancient Mexico the royal palace was 
perfumed with the odour from numerous censers in 
which spices and perfumes were burned, and at 
banquets among the Nahuas guests were given 
reeds filled with aromatic herbs, which were 
burned to diftuse fragrance, the smoke being 
inhaled. Tobacco mixed with liquid amber and 
aromatic herbs was also burned.^® In Eastern 
countries — e.g., in Egypt — ambergris, benzoin, 
aloes-wood, or other substances are burned on 
braziers in houses, especially at feasts, and the 
beard and moustache are perfumed with civet, or 
rose-water is sprinkled on the guests. Perfumes 

1 NR 1 , 651, 654, 730, ii. 734. 2 Waddell, p. 424 f. 

3 Wilkinson, iii. 419, 429. 4 Eihg, j. 135, 301, 351. 

® Bhagavad-Gita, xi 17. 8 EIIis, i. 401- 

7W/?ii. 603 8 xviii. 345f. 

9 Lane, Arab, Society, p. 259, Modem Egyptians, London, 
1846, iii. 154. 

70 NR ii. 161, 287. 
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are sprinkled on the persons composing a wedding 
procession, and their use is very common, especi- 
ally among women. ^ 

5 . Perfumes in ritual use.— -Thus used in daily 
life, perfumes were naturally employed in the 
worship of the aU'-l -r-irits and also in magic. 
The burning f*r agreeable to the smell 

in the cult of the gods has already been considered 
under Incense. Here we shall discuss their use 
apart from such an offering. As already seen (§ 3 ), 
the images of gods were sometimes anointed. But 
offerings of perfumes in various other forms were 
made. 

The Aztecs offered reeds of thr rrv."'^ r" the dead 

dunng the four » i».,» . - ! ancient 

Egypt oils and < . ■ . . ? . • > gods in 

large quantities, as many as ‘a thousand bodies of ointment’ 
being mentioned ^ Perfume vases were sometimes made of 
turquoise, as in the m3 steries of Osiris at Denderah.-^i Flasks of 
fragrant oil, perfume, and unguents were buried with the 
mummy for his use m the other world. Previous to burial the 
dead man was anointed, perfumed, and crowned with flowers, 
perfumes being supposed to give him the vigour of renewed 
life, and as man^^ as seven diflferent kinds were used. The 
ceremony concluded with a prayer m which the perfume of 
Horus was desired to place itself on the dead man that he 
might receive \ irtuc from the god The cerenonv of pur’flea- 
tion by incense cons’seed of presenting five guiinsof in'^cn<?e to 
mouth, eye, and hand 5 In Bahvioma fragrant herb^ oils, 
and incense were offered to the gods, and bottles of pertume 
were placed m the tombs of women as part of the grave-goods.6 
Ti-r v?hich were used as incense by the 

^ I « ' ' ■ - ■ ! to the gods Without being burned, and 

aromatic cakes were presented as a separate rite m the cult of 
various divinities 7 An essential pait of Il.ndu worship is the 
offenng of perfumed water for washing the body of the god, as 
well as sandal-wood, saffron, and hoh powder. The ImtituteB 
f-ry ’ - ■^hat the householder must not make an 

••O'**'.. ' ' • ial, musk, 

or fragrant wood of • . • ■ , "camphor, 

or saffron, or the wood of the ontlohaUx-tvQe Sandal-wood 
paste IS also used as an offering, "in the funeral rites perfumes 
and flowers are set out for the dead man, and during the 
haddha the gods are honoured with fragrant garlands and 
sweet odours. In Tibetan worship perfumes (gmiake) form one 
of the ‘five sensuous qualities’ offered on the altar.8 In 
ancient Persia there are frequent references to the peifume of 
• the wood-billets used m the sacred fire. ‘I offer the wood- 
billets with the perfume for thy propitiation, the Fire’s' ; ‘ this 
wood and perfume, even thine, 0 Fire ’ The ground was 
sprinkled with water and perfumes m the barashnum ceremony, 
or nine nights’ purification ^ In China the great sacrifice of the 
Kau dynastj' began with libations of fragrant millet spirits to 
attract the divimties or spirits worshipped and to secure their 
presence at the rite. A vase contained the spirit, in which 
fragrant herbs were infused, and ‘ the fragrance partaking of the 
nature of the receding influence penetrates to the deep springs 
below. ’10 

In magical ceremonies perfumes have their part 
to play. 

Thus in Muhammadan methods of consulting the future 
the burning of perfumes is used, perhaps by way of affecting 
the vision. The diviner is said to obtain ‘ the services of the 
Sheytan ... by the burning of peifumes.’ii 

Fumigations by burning either pleasant or, more 
usually, obnoxious substances are common, especi- 
ally to drive away evil spirits. See art. Incense, 
§ 2 , and EBE iii. 437, 445, vii. 250^. 

Literature.— P liny, EN xUl ; Petrus Servius, de Odonbus , 
O. Schrader, Bealleanilconf Strassburg, 1901, s.vv. ‘ Aromata,’ 
‘Narde,’ ‘Galbanum,’ etc ; R Sigismund, Die Aromata in 
%hrer Bedeutung fur Religion . . . des AlteHhum.% Leipzig, 
1884 ; Theophrastus, de Odonbits ; H. Zwaardemaker, Die 
Pkysiologie des QeruchSy Leipzig, i895. See also Asoiktikg, 
Flowers, Incense. J. A, MacCuLLOCH. 

PERIPATETICS,— The Peripatetics were the 
followers of Aristotle, the name probably being 

I Lane, Arab. Society^ p. 167, Modern Egyptians, i. 186, 217, 
246. 

^ NR li 618- ® Wilk’ii'ion, iii. 416 f 

4 Budge, Oi'iris and the Egyptian Resurrpciion, London, 1911, 
ii. 40 

* Tirard, p 31 f. 

® M. Jastrow, Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, 
p“. 661 ; Maapero, p. 686. 

7L. F. A Maury, Hist des religions de la Gr^ce antiqimy 
Paris, 1857-69, ii. 116 f. 

a Waddell, M?. S94, 424. 

» Tama, in. 2, 21, iv. 1, vii. 21, xxu. 20 {SBE xxxi. [1887] 
208 ff.) ; Yendidddy ix. (SBE iv. [1896] 122 ff.). 

10 Shik King, ode i. (SBE iii. [1879] 804, note 2) ; 14 Ki, ix. i. 
2ff., iii. 16 f. (SBE xxvii [1885] 417 ff., 443ff,>. 

II Lane, Arab. Society, p. 86. 


derived from the fact that he at one time lectured 
in a shadv walk of the Lyceum, for his 

school is iuo-ely i Mi. one l ic Lyceum and 
at another the Peiipatos. The history of the 
school falls into three periods : ( 1 ) that of the 
earlier Peripatetics to the death of Strato (322- 
270 B.c.); (2) the long decline from Strato to 
Andronicus (270-70 B.C.); (3) the last three cen- 
turies (c. 70 B.c.-A.D. 230), when Andronicus and 
his successors devoted their energies mainly to 
editing and commenting on the Aristotelian writ- 
ing.s. 

I. Earlier Peripatetics. — Scientific research and 
original thought are to he sought only in the first 
period, while the impulse given by Anstotle to his 
immediate circle was still a living force Their 
starting-point was of couise their master’s mature 
system, wdiich has been elsewhere dealt with 
(see Aristotle) A few leading tenets, however, 
may be recapitulated heie. Viewed on one side, 
the system is empirical realism. Particulars exist, 
but genera and species are absti actions. The 
natural world is eternal in its present ouler and 
works out its own salvation like a phy-uiau pie- 
scribing for himself The leading thong lit is an 
ordeily process of determinaf ion, 01 (if the term 
could be freed from modern associations) develop- 
ment, envisaged as motion. On the other hand, to 
Aiistotle, the pupil of Plato, knowledge is impos- 
sible through sense alone. If the concrete par- 
ticular claims reality, it is the universal that is the 
object of knowledge. We must go behind facts to 
the laws and causes which they presuppose ; from 
motion we necessarily infer a prime mover, from 
the natuial woild a transcendent deity whose 
eternal life is self -thinking thonghi- So, too, m 
man creative reason enters from Aviihoui: (6i5pa0ev), 
pure and impassive, free from states 01 emotions 
[rcddri), such as love, hate, memory, and discursive 
thinking, whicli form the texture of individual 
life. Many difficulties remain unsolved, for as to 
the relation of God to Nature, of the rational soul 
in man to the divine reason, or, indeed, of particu- 
lar to universal, nothing is stated explicitly in the 
'writings of the Stagiiite. There is no doulit that 
his pupils drank deep of their master’s spuit and 
from the first endeavoured to carry on his work by 
fresh researches in philosophy and science. While 
content as a rule to amplify and expound with few 
innovations, they came giadually to show uninis- 
; takable signs of a leaning to natuialibin. From 
this tendency Eudemus of Rhodes, a favomito 
pupil, to whom Anstotle is said to ha\e submitted 
the text of his Metaphysics, was wliolly fiee 
Besides courses on physics, ethics, and tlie cate- 
gories based upon corresponding Aristotelian 
treatises, he wrote a history of arithmetic, a history 
of astronomy, and a history of geometiy. Of the 
last-named work Piocliis has pieserved a sumniai y, 
and it is also cited by Simplicius and Eutocius in a 
way which proves it to have been for centuries the 
standard work on the subject. In his tieatise on 
ethics (for we have no hesitation in ascribing at 
least four books of the Eudeiman Ethics to him), 
V bile following Anstotle in all the mam positions, 
he yet displays a certain freedom and independence. 
He connects human action, which is successful 
without being due to the intellectual virtue of 
prudence, with a natural uprightness of will and 
inclination, a gift from God who is the source of 
movement in me world. Indeed, prudence itself 
{(f>p6py}(ns), being a rational Quality, must ultimately 
be referred to God. ^Still more striking is his 
identification of the ethical end with the contem- 
plation and laiowledge of God. Hence he can 
formulate the standaro, of conduct by saying that 
everything is a good in proportion as it promotes, 
or an evil in proportion as it hinders, the know^- 
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ledge of God. This defines right conduct more 
exactly than Aristotle’s mean 

It was not, however, Eudemus, hut Theo- 
phrastus of Lesbian Eresos, who succeeded Aris- 
totle in the headship of the school, which he held 
for over thirty eventful years (322-288 B.C.h during 
which the two new schools of Stoics and Epicureans 
sprang up. His numerous works served to develop 
his master’s doctrine, increasing its utility as com- 
pletely as possible on every side. In logic, it is 
true, he refused to admit that all contraries fall 
under the same genus and denied that everjr asser- 
tion of possibility implies the opposite possibility. 
Further, he added to the four moods wdiich Aris- 
totle had assigned to the first figure of the syllogism 
five new ones out of which the fourth figure was 
afterwards constructed. Along with^ Eudemus he 
introduced the theory of hypothetical and dis- 
junctive syllogisms. His metaphysical problems 
{dvopLai), which have come down to us in a series of 
excerpts, prove that he possessed an acute and 
subtle intellect and unusual skill in discerning all 
kinds of objections. 

JE g.t how, he asks, is the supra-sensible object of fir«t philo- 
sophy related to the sensible things with v^lnch ph>-ios. deals? 
How is a common bond between them po TliC higher 

principle necessary for the solution of this problem can be 
found only m God. Thus we are led to a cause of motion 
acting as an object of desire, the precise doctrine of Aristotle 
(Met. xii. 6 f.). But, continues Theophrastus, if there be only 
one moving cause, wh} ha\e not all the spheies the same move- 
ineiit If several, hou are their movements harmonized ^ Why 
are there Tnan\ opheres, and why should the\ desire motion 
rather than rest Does not desire («<^e<rts) presuppose a soul, 
and therefore motion'? Are motion and desire accidental or 
essential attributes of the heavenly spheres’ Another set of 
objections turns on the necessity of deducing not merely some 
hut all reality from first principles. Can design be attributed 
to e\er> thing, however insignificant? Or, if not, how far does 
Older extend in the world, and why does it cease at that point 
(cf Arist. Met.xii. 10 a.dtnit.)’^ New difficulties surround the 
conceptions of rest and matter. Is matter endow ed with poten- 
tial reality while non-existent, or does it exist, though void of 
determinate form ’ And so forth, as a consideration of know- 
ledge in i.3 vat \ mg degrees or again of the cham of causation 
or the assunintion of design in nature raises at each turn its 
peculiar perplexities 

But we get no hint of any departure from his 
master’s system and are forced to conclude that the 
purpose of this elaboration of conceivable objections, 
like that of Aristotle in Met. iii., is purely didactic. 
But it is in physics ratlier than in logic or meta- 
pliysics that Theophrastus sliines. Ah a historian 
ot science he won by his Physical Opinions even 
greater fame than Eudemus by his Geometry. This 
great work, of hich only a priceless fragment has 
been preserved, was the storehouse from which 
generation after generation drew infoimation in the 
term of summaries, epitomes, and excerpts respect- 
ing the speculation of the past until 'sve trace its 
last diluted perversions in the Christian writers 
Epiphanius and Hermias. His two extant botanical 
treatises, Historice Plantarum and de Cansis JPlan- 
tarum, afford a striking proof of his attainments 
as a naturalist, of his powers of observation, and 
of his wise caution in usings the testimony of 
informants. The two treatises so far .super- 
seded previous works that later critics even deny 
that Aristotle ever wrote on the subject, though 
he certainly does refer to a treatise of his own 
as alread;^ written in Hist. An, v. 1, 539® 20, de 
Gen. An. i. 23, 731* 29. The eternity of the world 
in its present order was of course hotly contro- 
verted Dy the Btoics, and the acuteness of Bernays 
has brought to light from Philo, de Incorrupti- 
hilitate Mundi, some of the arguments used by 
Theophrastus and Zeno respectively. The same 
scholar has also drawn from Porphyry, de Ahstin- 
entia {Trepldirox^^^p-'^vx^'v)^ ^ defence of vegetarian- 
ism wliich undoubtedly comes from Theophrastus 
and embodies his views on animal-sacrifice. On 
the nature of life and the human soul he shows 
some degree of independence. Thus, while agree- 


ing that the lower activities of the soul should be 
referred to the body (even as to imagination he 
doubted whether it was not irrational), he differs 
when he comes to the activity of thought, which he 
does not hesitate to describe as physical motion. 

If so, the soul is no longer an unmoved cause^ of 
bodily movements. On the relation of the passive 
to the active reason he unfolds as usual a series of 
most acute and formidable difficulties, but here 
again there is no hint of reconstruction, and it 
seems probable that he quieted his scruples by 
-assuming that various terms, when applied to 
reason (active, passive, potence, act, form, mattei, 
and evolution or development), bear a different 
sense from their ordinary acceptation. Yet we are 
also told that he regarded the souls as well as the 
bodies of all animals as made up of like elements 
{oL8Ld<popoi) — sensations, desires, passions, and. 
reasonings — though in some (namely, man) these 
elements attain a higher perfection. In ethics he 
was a true follower of Aristotle and refused any 
concessions to the Stoic doctrine that virtue alone 
was sufficient for happiness. Indeed, he empha- 
sized the utility and importance of external goods 
as means and indispensable instruments of virtuous 
activity in a manner which has led hini to be 
accused, most unjustly, of differing from his master 
on this head. For the rest, the Characters 
sufficiently attest his study and assimilation of the 
Aristotelian account of the virtues as well as the 
keenness of his observation. 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum and Dicaearchus of 
Messene were Peripatetics of the first generation 
who attained a high reputation, the former as an 
authority on music, the latter as a 'ivriter on 
politics. Aristoxenus, who had been a P^ha- 
gorean, revived the theory combated in the PhmdOy 
that the soul is a blending or adjustment {&pjj,oyta,) 
of bodily elements, and Dicsearchns not only agreed 
with him in this but argued against the immor- ^ 
tality of the soul. This open breach with the 
master’s teaching (see de Anima i. 4) is significant. 
Strato of Lampsacus followed Theophrastus, and 
was head of the school from 288 to 270 B.O. His 
predilection for physics gained him the title of 
‘the physicist,’ and under him a transformation 
of the system was attempted. He made natural 
forces suffice for the evolution of the world, thus 
dispensing altogether with the hypothesis of 
a transcendent deity. How he earned out his 
assumption in detail we do not know, except that 
he was no convert to the atomism which Epicurus 
had again brought into fashion. On the contrary, 
he took properties (8vydju,eis), corporeal forces, heat 
and cold, as his elements, like Empedocles and 
Zeno the Stoic, with whom Plutarch classes him. 

It is tine that, instead of dividing bodies into light 
and heavy, Strafco as well as Epicurus made all 
bodies heavy : they press towards the centre, and 
this pressure explains an occasional upward move- 
ment. From Simplicius, in Physica^ iv. 9 (693. 

13 ff., Diels), Strato seems to have argued that 
without empty interstices the passage of light or 
heat or any other corporeal property through air, 
water, or body in general would be inexplicable. 
Yet he is also cited by Simplicius as refuting the 
accepted arguments for the existence of empty 
space (ih. 663. 4 ff. , Diels). He rejected^ Aristotie^s 
definition of time as counting of motion (dpidyoi 
Kiv'fi<r€m)i remarking that time and motion are con- 
tinuous and cannot therefore be counted like dis- 
continuous quantities. Time is continually begin- 
ning and ending, whereas parts of number exist 
simultaneously. Why, again, should not the 
‘ measure of earlier and later ’ apply as much to 
rest as to motion? By his own definition (to h 
TOLs TTpd^^cn TToffov) he seeks to distinguish between 
time (duration of events) and the events which are 
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m time {ih, 789. 34, Diels). As regards motion, 
again, he confirmed the assumption of its accelera- 
tion hy simple observation of falling bodies. We 
have more information respecting his psychological 
innovations. He sharply criticized the doctrine of 
dvdjj.v7]cn$ in Plato’s Pncedo ; Why can there be no 
knowledge without demonstration ’ Why can you 
not play the flute without practice and without 
instruction (Olympiodorus, 126. 31)? Other Pla- 
tonic arguments are also rejected. Strato demands 
that in considering the soul we must adhere to the 
same conditions as when we are dealing with what 
is corporeal : if the body needs a substratum, so 
also does the soul. Following Theophrastus, he 
defined all mental activity, thought and perception 
alike, as movement. W e cannot think without a 
sense-image, Aristotle had said {de An. iii. 7), and 
Strato went further by denying any separation 
between sense and reason. On the other hand, 
sensation is conditioned by thought, since often 
when we are thinking of something else we do not 
attend to impressions of sense. Here he struck 
out a new path, propounding views on sensation 
which even now are deserving of respect. Reason 
or consciousness, which, like the Stoics, he called 
the ruling power {r6 Ti^eixoviKhv), alone had feeling 
{dp<il<rd7}Ta yap rk XoLTk rod ijye/iovLKOV [Plut. 
UtrumAn. an Corp. sit libido ^ frag. i. 4. 2, p. 697]). 
In the central organ, then, objective bodily change 
is converted into subjective feeling, the rest of 
the frame, even the sense-organs, having only the 
capacity of receiving an impression. When we 
believe ourselves to feel a pain in the part affected, 
this is merely the same delusion as when we think 
we hear sounds at a distance outside us. The 
carrier of the impression and its intermediary -with 
the central organ (which he placed between the 
eyebrows) is a current of bieath or ‘ spirit ’ {Tvev/ia). 
If this connexion be broken, we never feel the pain 
or whatever else the impression was. Aristotle 
had only spoken of the impression travelling from 
the periphery to the centre, but Strato also called 
attention to the fact that the impression is reflected 
from the centre back to the periphery or the out- 
side world. These positions seem to require that 
reason should not be confined to man but extended 
to other animals and that all activities should be 
held to cease at death. 

If, however, we wish to obtain a just view of 
the early Peripatetics and their scientific activities, 
there is additional evidence which should not be 
overlooked. Various portions of the Aristotelian 
Corpus as it has come down to us are proved by 
internal evidence to be the work of his pupils. 
Such are the treatises de Motu Anhnaliumy de 
Colorihus, d£>Audibilibus,dePlantiSiZi£L^Meelmniea. 
In the Organon th.QPostprmdica^imnta {Categ. 10 ff.) 
are a later addition. The second book of the 
Metaphysics was ascribed to Pasicles, the nephew 
of Eudemus. A collection of Prohleim^ relating 
to a variety of subjects and arranged in 38 books, 
is of very unequal merit. This collection, un- 
doubtedly the work of numerous authors, has been 
compared to papers read before some learned 
academy or the Royal Society. The short tract 
de Lineis Insecahilihus is of great interest to the 
mathematician, while that entitled incorrectly de 
Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia is an example of the 
class of writing called hypomneniatic, analogous 
to memoirs read before the historical department 
of an academy. Here also it may be mentioned 
that two most important discoveries, one of the 
nerves by Herophilus and Erasistratus, one of the 
electric properties of amber by Theophrastus, fall 
within hhe period considered, Wt bore no^iuit at 
the time. So much error still clung to the ' science * 
of the ancient world. The taste for antiquarian 
1 esearch produced, besides the histories of science 


mentioned above, the Menonian work on the pro- 
gress of medicine {^larpiKk Mepdveia), brought to 
light in 1891. 

2 . The decline, — The school which had staggered 
on for a time as best it could under the load be- 
queathed by its founder seems after the death of ^ 
Strato to have come to a dead stop. The headship 
passed successively to Lyco of Troas and Aristo 
of Ceos, both eminent for their style, and to 
Critolaus, who in 155 B.C. accompanied Carneades 
apd Diogenes on the famous embassy which in- 
cidentally introduced philosophy to the unphilo- 
sophic Romans. After them Diodorus of Tyre 
and Erymneus were heads. Other Peripatetics of 
eminence were Hieronymus of Rhodes, who adopted 
the conception of painlessness, not pleasure, for his 
snmmum bo7ium; Prytanis, a trusted agent of 
Antigonus Doson in State affairs ; Phorraio, who 
had the audacity to lecture to Hannibal on the art 
of war ; Herachdes Lembus ; Agatharchides, the 
historian; and Antisthenes of Rhodes. Of all 
these it is safe to say that they did not rise above 
mediocrity. For two hundred years there was no 
Peripatetic who was a thinker of note or even 
capable of carrying on the scientific researches of 
his predecessors. In the Alexandrian age, it is 
true, the various sciences had grown more and 
more independent of philosophy, but still this 
school trained no Eratosthenes, no Archimedes. 
Among its scholarchs it boasts no name to lival a 
Chxysippus, a Carneades, or a Posidonius. Instead 
of science or metaphysics its professors cultivated 
rhetoric and devoted themselves to gi’ammatical, 
historical, and literary studies, not excluding 
popular ethics. Thus Sotion rn'ote a valuable 
history of philosophy, and Hermippus and Satyrus 
collections of biographies (Bi'ot) no less important. 
The school remained one of the chief centres of the 
learning of the time and in ethics taught a moderate 
doctrine, opposing to Stoic apathy a sane indulgence 
of emotion {peTpLoirdSeia) and assigning to goods of 
body and intellect or to external advantages gener- 
ally a due place beside virtue in the scheme of an 
ideal life (see Stob. Pci. Eth. vii. 13-26 [pp. 242- 
334, Heeren ; p,116.19ff.,Wachsmnth]), an epitome 
which justifies and explains many references of 
Cicero and later writers. The Magna Moralia in 
the Corpus Aristotelicxim is a tolerably faithful 
summary of what the master and Eudemus had 
wu'itten, whereas the de Virtutibus et VitiiSy some- 
times attributed to Andronicus of Rhodes, betrays 
signs of eclecticism, a tendency which invaded all 
schools in the 1st cent. b.c. The spirit of com- 
promise, coming after the weariness of endless 
polemics, had produced indifference as 'to the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of conflicting sects. It must 
have been in the air when the spurious work de 
Mundo was written and published in Aristotle’s 
name with a dedication to Alexander prefixed. 
Its date is certainly after Posidonius, for it com- 
bines a large admixture of Stoicism in the form in 
which he cast it with the genuine tenets of 
Aristotle. 

3 - The later Peripatetics.— -Strabo (xiii. 608f.), 
in his well-known story of the for times of Aristotle’s 
library buiied in a cellar at Scepsis, distinctly con- 
nects the barrenness of the school under the suc- 
cessors of Theophrastus with the loss of these auto- 
graph rolls This cannot be, for even Strabo would 
not have maintained that the Aristotelian writing 
remained all this time unpublished ; but indirectly 
the recovery of the originals by Apellico of Teos, 
who conveyed them to Athens, brought about a 
momentous change in the aims and studio of the 
later Peripatetics. Henceforth the task of editing, 
expounding, and commenting upon the Aristotelian 
writings absorbed their best energies. Authority 
circumscribed, where it did not altogether check, 
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original speculation. In the middle of the 1st 
cent. B.C. Andronicus of Rhodes was the head of 
the school, the tenth after the founder. When 
Sulla brought the library of Apelhco to Borne, 
Andronicus and a grammarian named Tyrannio 
^ obtained access to it, arranged the works of Aris- 
totle anew', and did their best to render the edition 
of them which they caused to be made as correct 
as possible. It is all but certain that our MSS 
derive fiom this edition. From this start Androni- 
eus went on to write commentaries on the Physics^ 
Ethics i and Categories. The impulse thus given 
to the study, criticism, and exegesis of the founder’s 
works was shared by other members of the school, 
pupils and contemporaries of Andronicus. Among 
tliem may be mentioned Boethus of Sidon, Strabo’s 
instructor in philosophy, who thought that the 
student of Aristotle should begin with physics and 
not (as Andronicus held) with logic; Aristo of 
Alexandria, a convert from the contemporary 
Academy of Antiochus; Eudorus of Alexandria, 
who wrote on the Metaphysics and the Categories ; 
Nicolaus of Damascus, the contemporary and 
fellow-student of Herod the Great, for whom he 
compiled a universal history in 144 hooks; and 
Xenarchus of Cilician Seleucia, who controverted 
Aristotle’s assumption of a fifth element {alditjp ) — 
a remarkable proof of philosophic independence at 
this epoch. So, too, we are told that Boethus 
denied that the universal is by nature prior to the 
particular, and by substance in the strict sense 
[irpdiTTf otxrla) he understood not form but only 
matter or at best the concrete thing made up of 
form and matter. In the time of Nero Alexander 
of commented upon the Categories and de 

Cmlo. In the 2nd cent, a.d Adrastus of Aphrodi- 
sias in Carla wrote a work on the arrangement of 
the Aristotelian writings, while Aspasius was the 
author of an extant commentary on the Ethics and 
of other commentaries, now’ lost, on Physics, Meta- 
physics, and de Interpretation. Aristocles of 
Messene w'rote a complete history of philosophy. 
His fame was eclipsed by his pupil, Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, who became head of the school in 
the reign of Septimius Severus (a.d. 195-211) ; he 
dedicated his de Fato to that emperor and Cara- 
calla (A.D. 198). Besides Aristocles, Herminus and 
Sosigenes had been his instructors and he soon 
won such distinction that the surname of 6 
the ej^ositor par excellence, was bestowed upon 
him. His numerous writings included treatises, still 
extant, entitled de Anima,de Fato, de Mixtions, and 
Qucestiones {airoplaf. ml XiJffeis), as Avell as the various 
commentaries on w'hich his fame chiefly rests. 
That on the Metaphysics is the most valuable of 
what has come dowm to us, though flve books of it 
alone have retained their original form. His w’orks 
were a rich mine for later commentators who, like 
Themistius and Simplicius, name him only when 
they dissent from him, and pass over their huge 
obligation to him in silence. He W'as respected by 
Plotinus, who mentioned him in his Canon, while 
Syrianus, another Neo-Platonist, borrowed largely 
m>m him* Alexander, however, stood aloof from 


the mystical tendency of the age which sw'ept away 
Plotinus and his successors, and, except Aristocles, 
he scarcely names any of his contemporaries. In 
spite of a ary scholastic formalism and divergence 
in detail, he really wished to follow Aristotle and 
defend his doctrine, not to set up philosophical 
principles of his own. He shows his independence 
when he holds, with Boethus, that the individual 
is prior to the universal not only for us but also in 
itself. Even the deity must be regarded as in- 
dividual substance. lie denies the reality of time. 
Form is everywhere inseparable from matter and 
reason is bound up with the other faculties in in- 
dissoluble unity. At first it exists in man as a 
disposition or capacity merely {vovs iXiKbs koX 
fv(fiK6i) and is afterwards developed into actual 
intelligence (yo0s iTiKryjros), This transition is 
effected by active reason (rods TroiT^nKSs), which is 
no part of the human soul but simply the divine 
reason acting upon it. The influence of God upon 
Nature is reduced as far as possible to a mechanical 
process, a diffusion of force to the first heaven and 
thence through the different spheres to the earth 
at the centre, each receiving less the farther it is 
removed from the source. This identification of 
vovs in man with the divine reason involves the 
denial of individual immortality, although the 
eternity of one immortal impersonal reason is still 
tenable. Shortly after Alexander the Peripatetics 
were absorbed, like all their contemporaries, in 
the Neo-Platonxst school, hut the work of exposition 
and commenting went on briskly for the next three 
centuries under Porphyry, Tamhlichus, Themistius, 
Dexippus, Syriauus, Ammonius, Simplicius, and 
Philoponus. Thence it passed to the Arabian 
philosophers and lastly to the mediseval scholastics. 
Thus it comes about that Alexanders version of 
Aristotle was followed in due course by those of 
Averroes and Aquinas. 
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Christian- 

Early Church (H. M. GwATKlIT), p. 742. 

Roman Catholic (A. Fawkes), p. 749. 

Modern (W. T. Whitley), p. 755. 

PERSECUTION (Early Church). — i. Intro- 
ductory, — Persecution consists in making an 
offence of certain religious beliefs, or of their 
natural expression in speech, writing, or religious 
observances. The word may be loosely used of 


Indian (A. S, Geden), p. 762. 

Jewish.— See Anti-Semitism. 

Muhammadan {T, W, ARNOLD), p. 765. 
Zoroastrian. — See Missions (Zoroastrian). 

moh violence, which is sometimes encouraged or 
connived at by the authorities ; but on the whole 
it is better to take account only of legal action. 
The sanction may be either positive, in the form 
of definite penalties, or negative, consisting of dis- 
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abilities ; and it may be imposeci only on overt 
acts, or it may extend to words, or even make 
inquisition into unspoken thoughts. 

rersecution is sometimes defended on principle, 
on the ground that misbelief is of itself offensive 
to God and abominable, or that it is a moral pesti- 
lence which must not be allowed to infect the faith- 
ful. More commonly, however, political reasons 
are given, as that the heretics are enemies of the 
State, that the existence of heresy imperils its 
unity, or that certain doctrines or practices are 
contrary to its welfare and good order. As there 
may sometimes be more or less of truth in some of 
these chaiges there may also be some doubt of the 
exact point where political precaution passes into 
religious persecution. The principle seems to be 
that punishment of religious belief is always per- 
fcecntion, and that interference with religious 
action is also persecution, except so far as it can 
be justified by real public danger or by gross and 
public scandal or disorder ; also that it is not to be 
presumed without evidence that the guilt of an 
mdividual is shared by others who hold the same 
religious beliefs. 

But the principle is not always of easy applica- 
tion. Take the case of a public speaker. He may 
be using insult instead of argument, inciting to 
disorder, or preaching immorality, while his 6p- 
ponents may be endeavouring to suppress by 
violence opinions differing from their own. At 
what precise point must the duty of protecting 
free speech give place to that of preventing scandal 
and violence? Ciicumstances will vary; but a 
wise government will not act till that point has 
clearly been passed. Again, if the government 
does well to suppress widow-burning in India and 
polygamy in Britain, the reason is not simply that 
the government declares them crimes, for any 
government might treat the most innocent re- 
ligious observances as an intolerable outrage on 
* the feelings of orthodox persons, but that these 
particular practices are considered abominations 
by the civilized world, not simply by the immediate 
opponents of the sects inculpated in them. 

All this was not thought out in ancient times, 
or in modern times till fairly recently ; and even 
now it is hard to say how far the professed 
principles of toleration are fully understood even 
in the most civilized coimtries. Ancient society 
was essentially intolerant. Israel and Persia had 
gods whom they believed to be lords of all the 
earth, so that others were not merely gods of their 
enemies, hut enemies of their gods. So the Jews 
spoke of them as shames, dungs, nothings, or 
abominations, and were commanded^ to destroy 
their altars, images, etc., while the Persians, 
when they came to Greece, rifled the statues 
of the gods and burned their temples, and utterly 
destroyed the shrines of the local deities. The 
Greek looked with horror and amazement on 
these ‘shameless’ outrages.^ Deeply religious as 
he was, zeal for the gods was not his inspiration. 
Unpopular opinions might be dangerous, as Anaxa- 
goras and Socrates experienced, but even Antiochus 
Epiphanes contended rather for Greek civilization 
than for Greek religion. 

As Rome was more strongly organized than 
Athens, so Roman religion was stronger than 
Greek. Its strength was not intrinsic. Its gods 
were formless numinay of whom nobody cared to 
know anything but the proper formula of prayer 
to the particular god required, and. there is little 
trace of hearty worship, except in the ancient 
rustic festivals. Nor had it a stiong hierarchy, 
for it was a layman’s religion, and the punishment 
of offences came straight from the magistrate. 
The change to a clerical religion, rather than the 
1 Dt 122f . 2 iEJsch. Pers<»f S05-S16. 


adoption of Christianity, is the greatest change 
that it has undergone from Numa’s time to our 
own. Nor had it any definite creed, and least of 
all was it a teacher of moiality. The State, the 
philosophers, the Eastern worships, might he 
schools of virtue ; the old Roman religion was not. 
Its strength was that it formed part of the dis- 
cipline of the State. No man was required to 
believe in the gods, but no man was allowed to 
refuse ‘the Roman ceremonies,’ as the emperor 
Valerian calls them.^ And not only were these 
ceremonies fixed in detail, but they referred only 
to a definite list of gods formally recognized by 
the State. The law is laid down by the Twelve 
Tables : 

‘ Nemo privatim habessit decs, neve novos sive advenas msi 
publiceadscitos pnvatim colunto.’ 

And this law was never deliberately ignoied till 
well on in the time of the empire. True, pagan 
Rome admitted new gods as freely as papal Kome 
manufactures saints ; hut they had to be admitted 
before they could lawfully be worshipped. First 
came Greek gods in the time of the Tarquins, then 
the Magna Mater {205 B.C.), and Rome made a 
practice of worshipping the gods of the conquered 
copies, and even boasted that she had won the 
ominion of the world by bringing into her vast 
pantheon all the gods of aU the peoples of the 
world. 

There was one exception ; the J ews were licensed 
nonconformists. Unpopular and politically danger- 
ous as they were, the operations of Titus were 
war rather than persecution ; and, if so, the only 
real persecution was under Hadrian after the war 
of Bar Cochba, when for a short time (135-138) 
Rabbis were burned along with the rolls of the 
law. In general, however, Judaism was officially 
respected as an old national religion, and it could 
safely be left alone when it ceased to be missionary. 
There was not much more persecution, except of 
Christians, under the heathen empire. The druids 
of Gaul were not persecuted, though some of their 
practices were forbidden and Tiberius put to death 
a Roman knight for using a druidical charm. Nor 
were the Manichseans molested till the edict of 
Diocletian in 297. 

The Christians were first of all unpopular. 
Their monotheism was barbarous, their ‘niorose- 
ness’ ofiensive, their secrecy suspicious. They 
would have nothing to do with the public amuse- 
ments, and their own secret rites weie a cover foi 
the foulest abominations. Worst of all, they were 
very Jesuits for slipping into houses and perverting 
their inmates. There was a real bitterness in the 
family divisions which they caused, and a real 
panic was often created by the uncertainty as to 
who was Christian and wmo -was not. They were 
already unpopular in Nero’s time, and scandal im- 
puted to them the foulest orgies ; ^ and thence- 
loiwvard is a long record of mob violence. The 
riots at Ljrons under Marcus and at Alexandria in 
Philip’s time are fair samples, even if they were 
worse than usual. But in course of time there 
were no more riots. The last of which we read 
were under Gallus (251-253), and the later per- 
secutions were purely official. When the Christ- 
ians became better known, they were found to be 
decent neighbours, with a few Quakerish scruples, 
and in ordinary times Christians and heathens 
lived peaceably together, as they did at Eumeneia 
till the massacre of Diocletian’s time. _ 

The Christians were at first a Jewish sect, and 
as such the Roman government protected them 
through the greater part of the Apostolic Age. 
Gallio and Festus refused to decide ‘ questions of 
their law.’® But, when the Apostolic Conference 
decided that Christians need not become Jews, 
1 Acta Proe. Cypriani. 2 Ac 18^^ 25^9. 
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and Panl taught that they must not become Jews, 
they ceased to he a sect of a national religion, and 
sank to the position of an unlawful cult {I'eligio 
non licita). This, however, was perceived only in 
course of time ; but Titus, in 70, was aware* that 
Christians were not Jews, and the diderence must 
have been clear to the next generation. It could 
not be more than affected ignorance if Christianity 
in high places was described as ‘Jewish super- 
stition.’** 

Once the difference was recognized, the Christ- 
ians became in many ways obnoxious to the law. 
In the first place, they formed unlawful societies 
{hdcBrimy collegia illicita)^ and of such societies the 
empire was always jealous. Next, these societies 
practised a new and unlawful worship {religio nova 
et iUicita)^ for the Galilsean was neither a national 
god nor recognized by public authority ; and they 
were also secret societies, and lay under suspicion 
of magic {religio maUjiea)^ for which the punish- 
ment of burning prescribed by the Lex Cornelia 
was never mitigated by the emperors. Worse 
than this, they refused the ceremonies which the 
State required, and reviled its gods. If the Jews 
would not endure Caesar’s image in the Temple, 
the Christians were ready to pull down Jupiter’s 
from the Capitol. Hence arose a double charge — 
of atheism and treason. Atheism, however, was 
not what we mean by atheism ; it meant a denial 
of the gods of the State. But the real god of the 
State was the emperor, who was more terrible to 
his blasphemers than any of the gods. As Ter- 
tullian says, ‘ men forswear thems^ves more will- 
ingly by all the gods than by Caesar’s genius.’® 
The Christian might occasionally he called on to 
worship the gods, but he was far more commonly 
brought before an image of the emperor and com- 
manded to offer incense. He came into court as 
a suspected personj and the readiest test was to 
make him clear himself by sacrifice, incense, or 
the oath by Caesar’s genius. If he refused, he was 
guilty of treason (rnajestaSf in the form of impietas 
cxroa principes), and committed his crime in open 
court, so that he could be sent straight to 
execution. 

This was the full process, used chiefly for 
Roman citizens ; and even this left a considerable 
discretion to the magistrate. He might encourage 
accusations, or he might refuse to receive them, or 
nullify the usual test of loyalty by allowing the 
accused to swear by Caesar’s safety — an oath w^hich 
the Christians were willing to take. His discre- 
tion was still freer in the more usual case of 
oognitio, or summary jurisdiction. The Christians 
were m unlawful society, and might he punished 
like brigands or any other disturbers of the peace. 
Then the only question would he whether the ; 
accused was a Christian. If he confessed it, he I 
might be executed or tortured either by way of 
punishment or to make him renounce it. 

“The number of the persecutions is indefinite. 
The traditional figure is ten. Orosius counts Nero, 
Bomitian, Trajan, Marcus, Severus, Maximin, 
Beeius, Valerian, Aurelian, Biocletian. But this 
number is too high for general persecutions, too 
low for local. Aurelian hardly reached an actual 
persecution, and (given a Neronian date of the 
Apocalypse) there is no reason to suppose that 
Bomitian’s action extended to the provinces. | 
Others spread farther, but of general persecution 
known to have been actively carried on throughout 
the empire we cannot safely count any but those 
of Beeius and Biocletian, and perhaps Valezian. 
()n the other hand, local persecutions were con- 
tinually breaking out. A governor might he 
hostile, and almost any accident might start the 

1 Tacitus, ap. Sulpicius Severus, Chron, ii. 30. I 

2 Dio Case Ixvii. 14. 3 J.pol, 28. I 


cry, ‘ Christianos ad leonem t ’ Private malice and 
trade jealousy would come in, though in the 3rd 
cent, Christians and friendly heathens could make 
things unpleasant for an informer. But of fanaticism 
— genuine enthusiasm for the gods — there is hardly 
a trace. The priests were not zealous persecutors. 
They were commonly magnates, like the Asiarchs 
who warned Paul to keep away from the theatre,* 
and cared more for the dignity of their office than 
for vindicating the honour of the gods. If a story 
makes them the prime movers of persecution, it 
may almost he summarily set aside as a legend. 
Thus there might he a fierce persecution in one 
province and perfect quiet in the next. It would 
therefore be very unsafe to assume that the ac- 
counts which have come down to us represent 
anything like the whole of the persecution which 
went on. For instance, scores at least must have 
perished in Bithynia in 112; yet no Christian 
writer seems to know anything of the matter, 
except from Pliny’s letter.** There may have been 
any number of similar local persecutions which 
have left no trace behind. 

2. History. — As to the persecutions themselves, 
we do not need a formal history of them. Our 
business is nob to count up their illustrious victims, 
or to detail their shames and horrors, but to trace 
from reign to reign the changes in the character of 
persecution made by successive emperors in accord- 
ance with changes in the state of the empire and 
the trend of heathen and Christian opinion. For 
a long time it is almost incidentaL Christians are 
put to death when they turn up in court, and 
sometimes they are brought into court by mobs, 
but on the whole the officials are not very zealous 
in searching for them. The empire is seriously 
alarmed only by the conversions in high society at 
the end of the 2nd cent., and by the rapid growth 
and consolidation of the churches in the 3rd. So 
from Severus onward we see a series of laws against 
special classes of Christians or necessaries of Christ- 
ian worship. There is more or less peace in the 
first half of the 3rd cent., when the Syrian emperors 
were willing to tolerate, and again in the second, 
when the Illyrian emperors were too busy to perse- 
,cute, with a ten years’ interval of active persecu- 
tion. Thus Beeius and Valerian link up Severus 
and Maximin (Thrax) before them with Biocletian 
I and Maximin (Baza) after them, and the whole 
! history becomes a mighty drama, leading up in 
ordered sequence to the last great struggle (303-313) 
which left Christianity the religion of the future. 

{a) The $nd cenfwy,— After the great fire in 
Rome (July, 64) Nero had to recover the favour of 
the populace. As the Christians were already 
odious, they were the most convenient victims. 
First, individuals were charged with arson, and 
confessions were obtained by the usual tortures. 
These implicated a large number of others, and 
the charge of arson was gradually changed for one 
of ‘hatred of mankind,’ by which Tacitus® means 
disaffection to the empire and to society generally. 
The evidence of this would be the practice of magic 
and secret crimes; but it cannot have been long 
before the avowal of Christianity was taken sum- 
maiily as a confession of the abominations ascribed 
to the Christians, and an administrative order was 
made against Christians as such. The victims 
were worried by dogs, or crucified, or burned as 
lights for the performances in Nero’s gardens, with 
Nero himself in a jockey’s dress mixing with the 
crowd or driving a chariot. The worst of the 
matter in the eyes of Roman society was that 
disgust at these vulgar theatricals led to some 
commiseration for miscreants who richly deserved 
their punishment.^ 

1 Ac 1931. 2 xevi. [xcvn.3, ‘de Christianis.’ 

3 Ann, XV. 44. 4 /6. 
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There must have been many victims, but we can 
name for certain only two — the two great apostles. 
Clement of Rome ^ significantly joins the names of 
Peter and Paul, and Gains ^ refers to their tombs 
on the Vatican and the Ostian Way, while Diony- 
sius of Corinth® (c. 170) says that they suftered 
martyi'dqm at the same time. As regards Peter, 
the date is not clear. As he does not seem to have 
come to Rome till late, perhaps not till the persecu- 
tion was in full course, we can hardly account for 
the impression which his work made without put- 
ting his death considerably later, or even among 
the occasional executions which went on after 
Nero’s fall (June, 68). 

Did the persecution extend to the provinces? 
The 1st Epistle of Peter is full of allusions to 
persecution ; and, even if the Babylon from which 
it is dated means Rome, its address to Christians 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia 
shows that they were sufferers. If the Apocalypse 
is of Neronian date, as to the present writer it 
seems to be, we find patience at Ephesus, tribula- 
tion at Smyrna, Antipas a martyr at Pergamus, 
the saints slain with the axe for refusing to wor- 
ship the emperor, and Rome drunk with their 
blood, 

Vespasian cannot have been friendly to the 
Christians, and there may have been executions in 
his time, though none is recorded, but there is no 
serious evidence that he troubled himself much 
about them. The next active persecutor was 
Dcmiitian (81-96) towards the end of his reign. 
His action differed widely from that of Nero. 
Domitian was always jealous, and had now come 
to a pass when he kept his power only by a series 
of sudden blows, striking do^vn one suspected 
person after another. He was never so dangerous 
as when he seemed most friendly. As the Christ- 
ians were many in the palace, they were likely to 
attract his notice, and, as he was a religious man 
in the heathen sense and a restorer of religion, 
they would get their full share of his attentions. 
There -must have been a number of victims, for 
Clement looks back on ' the sudden and repeated 
calamities which befel us ’ ; ^ but they seem to 
have been (at least in general) persons of import- 
ance. When the grandsons of Jude the Lord’s 
brother were brought before him and he found that 
they were only humble f aimers, he scornfully dis- 
missed them. The only victims known to us by 
name are his niece Domitilla, who was exiled to 
Pandateria, and her husband Flavius Clemens, 
Domitian’s cousin and colleague in the consulship 
of 95, whom he put to death as soon as he was 
out of office. Domitilla was certainly a Christian, 
and we may safely read as Christianity the charges 
against her husband of atheism and J ewish practices, 
and of contemptible inactivity. To these we may 
perhaps add Giabrio ; but there is no sign of -whole- 
sale execution as in Nero’s time, and we have no 
reason to suppose that the persefcution extended 
to the provinces, unless the Apocalypse be assigned i 
to a Domitianic date. ’ 

The curtain rises again in Trajan^ s time, about 
112. Christians were brought before the younger 
Pliny, then governor of Bithynia. Without troub- 
ling himself about any particular charges, he simply 
asked them whether they were Christians, and 
sent straight to execution those who persistently 
avowed it, of course reserving Roman citizens for 
trial at Rome. Whatever their worship might 
be, obstinacy and unbending perversity desei^ed 
punistoent. Pliny has no doubt at all that Christi- 
anity is worthy of death, apart from the crimes 
ascribed to the Christians. Difficulties arose only 
when further anonymous charges were laid before 

1 ad Cm. 5. ^ Ap. Eus. HE n. xxj, 6. 

3 It. ii. xxT. 8, ^ ad Cor. 1. 


Mm, implicating numbers of all ranks in to^vn and 
country. Some of those cleared themselves by 
proper worship of the gods and the emperor’s image, 
ana by further cursing Christ. Others admitted 
the offence, but said that they had given it up for 
three, ten, or even twenty years, and were quite 
ready now to worship the gods in proper form. 
They did not seem to have committed any crimes 
beyond their unlawful worship, and the examina- 
tion of two deaconesses by torture elicited nothing 
further. No abominations came to light; only 
a perverse and arrogant superstition. So Pliny 
hastened to consult the emperor. Was it good to 
go on punishing as many Christians as might be 
found ? Might not youth or sex or frank abandon- 
ment of Christianity be allowed to mitigate an 
offence not complicated by further crime ? In any 
case a milder policy might be worth trial, especi- 
ally in view of the numbers implicated. 

Trajan replies that Pliny must use his discretion. 
The Christians are not to be sought out, but must 
be punished if accused and convicted ; but anony- 
mous accusations are not to be received ; and any 
one who says that he is no longer a Christian, 
and proves it by worshipping our gods, must be 
pardoned. 

The Christian is here acquitted of abominable 
charges ; hut he is none the less acriminalj though 
he need not be noticed till some accuser brings him 
into court. Trajan’s chief care is to protect the 
heathen who went wrong in past years and is now 
in danger from informers. But the Christian in- 
cidentMly gets some protection too. If his life 
does not cease to be at the mercy of an informer, 
the informer is forced to come forward publicly ; 
and the heathens themselves in ordinary times had 
no great liking for this business. Tertullian is not 
far wrong when he says that Trajan ‘ partly frus- 
trated ’ the persecution.^ 

Hadrian (117-138) carried Trajan’s policy a step 
further. When informers renewed their activity 
in Asia (c. 124), he instructed the proconsul Minu- 
cius Fundanus that acciiseis must prove some crime 
in open court, and not try to force a conviction by 
prayers or clamours. The case was to be tried sum- 
marily [cogyiitio] and the offender punished as he 
deserved ; but Fundanus was to take great care 
that, if the charge proved to be vexatious, the 
accuser was sever^y punished {suppliciis severiori- 
bus). Hadrian, like Trajan, was thinking chiefly 
of protecting good heathens from false charges ; 
but, like Trajan, he gave incidentally some shmter 
to the Christians. As Trajan forbade Pliny to 
receive anonymous charges, so Hadrian forbade 
Fundanus to listen to mobs. The accuser must 
come forward in open court ; if he made good his 
charge, he was a marked man ; if he failed, severe 
punishment awaited him. This placed the Ohrist- 
ians in the most favourable position which they 
had yet reached ; but it was by no means one of 
tolerable security. If the rescript was strictly en- 
forced, they were still almost at the mercy of any 
one who ventured to accuse them ; and, if it was 
not, the mobs would have their victims, and hostile 
governors could encourage accusations. 

Titm Antoninus Piws (138-161) merely continued 
the policy of Trajan and Hadrian; but, as his 
reign marks a senatorial reaction, the administra- 
tion of the law was more hostile to the Christians, 
and the number of martyrs seems greater. But 
there is no change of general policy till we come 
to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (161-180). As a 
conscientious Stoic, and as a zealous observer of 
the ceremonies, Marcus had a double dislike of the 
Christians. He must have known a good deal 
more of them than he tells ns, tor Ms only refer- 
ence to them is a contemptuous phrase about the 
1 Apel. 6 . 
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bravado ^apdral.s) of 

Ewlmini^tration became more “,i. 1’ 

and now tl.e Christians were sought out foi 
punisliment. Thus the persecution ^yons and 
Vienne in 177 began with lawless outiages, was 
takerup in form by the magistrates and sane- 
tioned by the emperor, and ended with insults to 
the dead which are rare in Koman history. 

So far Tertullian was not entirely wrong ™ 
theory-the fond belief of many Christians-that 
only bad emperors persecuted them. Nero and 
Domitian were certainly bad, 
empeiois Trajan and Hadrian were made out to 
be more friendly than th|y 

nolicv of Marcus was a difficulty, and iertuUian 
gets over it by telling the story of the Thundermg 
ie^on-how^the mayers of a Christian legion 
obtained rain for the army in its great distress m 
Germany, and thereupon Marcus stopped the per- 
seontion.“ In point of fact, he never relax^ it, 
and it only died out gradually in the e“|y y®^^ 
of his unworthy son Commorfica (180-192). Now 
Commodus had neither his father s philosophy nor 
his father’s legard for B.om&n religion. So far as 
his beast-fights left him leisure for religion, his 
devotions went to Serapis rather than to Jiyiter ; 
and he was further much influenced by his devout 
concubine ’ Marcia, who was friendly to the Christ- 
ians. So after a whUe they had peace for the 
rest of his reign— excepting only the occasional 
executions which never ceased till the time of 

Oriental emperors With Sep 

timius Sererus (193-211) we enter on the 3rd cent., 
and with it comes a new phase of persecution. 
Christianity does not cease to be a crime by what 
we may call the common law of the empire ; and 
under this there is always some persecution, and 
often a good deal. It was not without cause that 
Tertullian wTote his Apology in 197, or remon- 
strated with the proconsul Scapula some years 
later for burning the Christians instead of behead- 
ing' them. But now the emperors began to supple- 
ment the common law by special enactnients 
against converts or clergy, against Chri^stian 
worship, or against officials who were Christians. 
Severus himself was no fanatic for the gods of 
Rome. His belief was rather given to the stars, 
and he was influenced by his Syrian empress Julia 
Pomna, who was interested in Eastern worships. 
So for a time he was almost friendly, and even 
went out of his way to protect people of high rank 
whom he knew to be Christians. It Avas not till 
202 that he took alarm at the growth of un-Roman 
worships among the ruling classes. If Cjiristians 
of higii rank were not many, there had always 
been some since the days of Pomponia Graecina 
and Flavius Clemens. Ignatius had influential 
friends who might possibly have saved him 
the beasts ; the Fomponii, and perhaps the Acilii 
Glabriones, were Christians in the 2nd cent, and in 
the time of Commodus the senator Apolloniixs. 
Christianity had always been strong among the 
louver officials of the palace, aaid it was now spread- 
ing rapidly in the highest circles. It was time to 
dieek that growth, and Beverus forbade conversion 
to Christianity— the confession before men in bap- 
• tism without which no man could he more than a 
friendly heathen. Hence the distinctive feature 
of his persecution is that, alike at Carthage and at 
Alexandria, the stress of it fell on converts like 
PeVpetua and Herais. It was not that older 
Christians escaped, but that converts were singled 
out as they had never been singled out before. 

The persecution died out after the great emperor 

1 Comm. xi. 3. See also art Marcus AxjrbIiIus Anxonhujs, 
voJ, viii. p. 410 f. 

s ApoL 5. 


was gone (211), and there was ‘peace’ for more 
than thirty years. We catch glimpses of local 
troubles, bL many Christian circles almost forgot 
that persecution might return. CaracaZfa and 

Maennas (211-218) were busy with the 
m Gahal (218-222) was a genuinely leligious 
emperor, a fanatic of the foul worships of 
He was one who sought first the kingdom of B^l, 
and strove to bring all the gods of the empire into 
subordination to the Baal of Emesa. Ihe one 
thing that connects him with the Christians is his 
rSk that they ought to transfer their worship 
to the temple of the sun-god. This may have been 
meant for a friendly invitation ; but it was as well 
for the Christians that El 

His cousin Severus Alexander (222--.35) s^t 
back the black stone to Emesa, and settled down 
into what we may call a ‘liberal eclectmism. 
Christianity could no longer be ipored as Marcus 
had ignored it, and as some of the hterary^ circles 
managed to ignore it long after Constantine s tim^ 
Alexander felt something of 
statue of Christ adorned Ins private chape , along 
with the statues of Orpheus, Abraham, ^P^Ilonius, 
and the deifled emperors. He commended the 
Christian custom of probati semoreSf and adjuagea 
a piece of waste ground to the Christians rather 
than the cooks, on the ground that any worship 
whatever of a god was better than a cook-shop. 

With Maximin (235-238) we come to a short 
interval of persecution, though we hear ot no 
executions. So rude a soldier may have had no 
deliberate policy beyond dislike of ^exandei s 
friends ; yet he began a new policy of ammg at 
the officials of the chniches. Hitherto they had 
run no greater risk than others, except m so f^ as 
they were likely to be better known than others. 
Henceforth they were deliberately singled out for 
attack by Maximin and his successors. 

Passing over the obscure reign of Gordian (.-38- 
244), we come to Philip (244-249), the last of the 
Syrian empeiors. Philip was 
Christian, and, though this is 
mav take it that he was as friendly as ^exander. 

(c) The interval of persecution (^>^5-^55).— Christi- 
anity had now reached the steps of the throne, 
and a Christian Csesar was no longer an impossible 
idea. The literary victory had long since been 
won, for no heathen writer after Tacitus (Plotinus 
excepted) will for a moment compare with the 
Christians, and the political triumph might seem 
not far off. Yet the hardest of the struggle 
still to come. The Syrian emperois had not been 
a success, and there was now a reaction to ola 
Roman ideals, and therefore against the Christians, 
who seemed the worst of traitors to the good old 
customs of their ancestors. ^ -oi-t j ^ 

The reaction was heralded in Philips time by 
savage riots at Alexandria, and the new emperor 
Decius (249-251) began his reign m full determina- 
tion to stamp out Christianity. Hitherto per- 
secution had been generally local, hut now an 
edict was issued requiring all persons to saenhee 
all persons, for women and boys were not spared. 
This was systematic and thorough work, and pro- 
duced more apostates than even the later persecu- 
tion. At first the object was to avoid martyrs ; 
so some of the earlier victims (not bishops) were 
set free after all tortures had been exhavisted on 
them ; afterwards they were left to die of famme 
in prison. Thus the Decian persecution resumed 
Maximin’s attack on the bishops, and assailed 
Christians with a definite policy throughout the 
empire. But it does not seem to have had much 
popular support, for it ceased as soon 
left Rome for the aimy in the autumn of 250, and 
a few riots under his successor Gallus^ (251-2od) 
were the last outbreaks of the old mob violence. 
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Valerian (253-258) was an old senator, and a Claudius to tlie peace witli Persia (268-297), to 
model of Roman virtue like Decius. But he was restore some tolerable order in the empire, and 
still more soldier than senator, and began his reign for more than forty (260-303) the Christians had 
%vith marked favour to the Christians. It was not peace, broken only by the threats of Aui elian and 
till 257 that he turned against them. The change an occasional military execution, due sometimes 
was ascribed to the influence of his general Mac- to the brutality of a heathen officer, sometimes to , 
rianus ; but there was much to which Macrianus the fanaticism of a Christian soldier. So they 
might appeal. In the midst of calamities which flourished as they never had flourished before, 
threatened ruin to the empire and civilization the built stately churches, and overflowed the palace. 
Christians stood aloof, and!" some of them were half Diocletian's chamberlains were Christians, and his 
inclined to welcome Goths and Persians as avengers wife and daughter were supposed to be Christians, 
of the saints. Apart from this treasonous isola- So, when he took up the sword of persecution, he 
tion, the gi*owth of the episcopate was forming an had a harder task before him than Decins or 
imperium in imperio which might have alarmed Valenan, and it was nearly t^-enty years before he 
the most tolerant of heathen sovereigns. Valerian’s made up his mind to undertake it. As Diocletian 
first rescript (257) is lost, but it followed the lines was a man of serious religion, and that leligion 
of Decius in ordering all persons to conform to was of the old Roman type, he must always have 
‘the Roman ceremonies,’ and in striking at the been hostile to the Christians, even if he was 
bishops. But there were two important changes, genuinely attached to individuals. Rut he was too 
For the first time the penalty^ was not death — only wise to attack hastily their gieat and strongly 
banishment even for great bishops like Dionysius organized corporations, even after he was freed 
and Cyprian — and for the fiist time the Christians from his worst troubles by the peace with Persia 
were expressly forbidden to hold assemblies or to in 297. There was no want of incitement, for 
enter the catacombs. Maximian and Galerius hated the Christians, and 

Xystus of Rome replied with a defiance, in the the court was full of soothsayers and philosophers, 
solemn transference (29th June, 258) of the lemains About 300, when Diocletian was in the East, the 
of the two great apostles from the Vatican and the sacrifice one day was a failure — which the chief 
Ostian Way to the forbidden catacombs. There- karuspex ascribed to the presence of profane 
upon Valerian issued a second rescript.^ The persons. Diocletian at once ordered all persons in 
clergy were to be executed forthwith; senators, the palace to sacrifice on pain of scourging and 
egregii viri, and knights were to lose their rank disgiace, and all soldiers similarly to be dismissed 
and property, and their lives too if they still per- from the service. But this, however ominous, \\ as 
sisted in Christianity ; the great ladies were to be only a burst of superstitious terror, and seems to 
deprived of pioperty and banished ; Ccesariani have been very imperfectly earned out. Christ- 
(almost certainly ‘ Csesar’s household,’ the lower ians continued to hold high office, and it was not 
officials) who weie or ever had been Christians till the winter of 302-303 that Diocletian decided 
were to lose their property and to be sent in chains to persecute in earnest. Lactantius ^ reports that 
into slavery. This is a new development. The he was wonied into it by Galerius, who was no 
penalty of death is limited (so far as the rescript doubt importunate; but Diocletian was a statesman, 
goes) to clergy and persons of rank, and non-official ana never aaopied the ruthless policy of Galerius. 

* Christians escape unpunished. The idea is to The first edicts (24th Feb. 303)^ ordered all 
destroy the Christian corporations and root out churches to be destroyed and the Scriptures to be 
Christianity from the higher classes, leaving it a burned. Officials were to lose all civil rights, and 
floating superstition among the vulgar. Ccesariani {oi h olKeriaLs) to be i educed to slavery. 

(d) The long peace {260-30S), — Valerian perished This is a careful revision of the rescript of Valerian 
in the East, and his son Gallienus (258-268) can- The cleigy are not summarily executed, noi the 
celled the rescripts, and more than cancelled them, great ladies exiled, nor Ccesariani who had ceased 
by a public edict. This is lost ; but we have the to be Christians reduced to slavery. On the other 
rescript which enforced it in Egypt in 261. It is: hand, the churches are not only closed, but do- 
addressed ‘ To the bishops,’ and the restitution, stroyed, and there is a new clause for the burning 
first of places of worship, then of burial-places, can of the Sciiptuies, Hadrian had burned the rolls 
have been made only to the Christian coiporations. of the law, Diocletian himself the books of the 
Here at last was practical toleration ; and, if the Manicheeans in 297, and now the same measure is 
common law of the empire was not repealed, there dealt to the Christians. Destroy their books, stop 
seemed little reason to fear that it would ever their meetings, and root them out of the public 
again be seriously enforced. service ; they will soon be put down, and that 

The empire sank to its lowest in the days of without bloodshed. 

Gallienus, and the great soldieis who reigned after Tjien came disturbances and two fires in the 
Min were fully occupied with its restoration, palace, which of course were attributed to the 
Only Aurelian (270-275) had any dealings with the Christians. The government was in a panic, and 
Christians. Unfriendly as he was— perhaps only put down the riots in Turkish style. To this 
his death prevented active persecution — he had to period probably belong the great massacre at 
deal with them as lawful corporations. When a Eumeneia and the wholesale burnings mentioned 
council deposed Paul of Samosata from the see of by Lactantius® and Eu&ehius.'* A second edict 
Antioch, he refused to give up the church propeity, ordered the imprisonment of all Christian clergy, 
and the bishops appealed to the emperor. Aurelian hut still no bloodshed. When things (Quieted 
decided that it belonged to that bishop wdiowas in down, Diodttiaii issued (about Nov.) a third edict 
communion with the bishops of Rome and Italy, as an act of grace. It allowed the imprisoned 
Later ages might have demurred to this ‘very cleigy to go free if they sacrificed, but it also 
reasonable decision ’ ^ of a heathen emperor ; but allo^^ed the use of torture to compel them. Those 
the fact remains that, if a church is not put outside who refused remained m prison, some till the end 
the law^ questions of property must necessarily be of the persecution, like Donatus, who was tortured 
decided by the State ; and this means that the nine times in the interval. 

State must necessarily determine for itself what it This is as far as Diocletian himself went ; and 
will recognize as orthodoxy. it will he noted that no man could lose his life 

(e) The Great Persecution {SOS-^SIS), — It was a under these edicts, unless it were for refusing to 
work of nearly thirty years, from the election of i jifprt. Pers. lOf. ^Eus. EE ym. ii. 

1 Ojprian, 80. 2 Eug, vu. xxx. 10. s De Mori, Pers. 1^. 
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give up the hooks. There were to be no martyrs, 
though the punishment of Christians who com- 
mitted any further oftenee (such as a saucy ans\yer 
in court) was atrocious. Then, while Diocletian 
was laid aside by fourteen months of illness, 
MacGimian in Rome (April, 304) issued a fourth 
edict, commanding all persons without exception 
in their respective cities to oiler sacrifice. This 
was a new policy. Diocletian had aimed skilful 
blows at the churches, the hooks, the clergy; 
Maximian’s only idea was to force on every private 
Christian a plain choice between sacrince and 
death. 

Cruelty overreached itself, as usual. The 
heathens themselves were shocked at the horrible 
scenes which followed. They voted the persecu- 
tion * vulgar, and very much overdone,’^ and at 
Alexandria they ended by hiding Christians in 
their houses.® Even the Roman mob which howled 
for blood when the fourth edict came out w^as glad 
to see it abolished a couple of years later. Thus 
the persecution was very far from being steadily 
carried out for ten years throughout the empire. 
In Gaul and Britain Constantins pulled down a few 
churches, but did nothing more. Maximian was 
zealous enough in Italy, but his son Maxentius 
(no friend of the Christians) found in 307 that he 
could gain popularity hy stopping the persecution. 
Even Caleriusj who controlled the lands from the 
Hadriatic to the Taurus, grew slack in course of 
time, aud turned to more innocent occupations. 
But for ten long years (303-313) the full fury of 
the persecution fell on Egypt and Syria, which came 
under Maximin Dam after Diocletian’s abdication 
in 305. Daza was as cruel as bis uncle Galerius, 
even more malicious, and much more shrewd. By 
308 he came to the conclusion that public burnings 
were better avoided, and of his clemency issued a 
fifth edict, that the Christians were to have the 
left leg disabled and the right eye cut out and 
seared, and so to he sent to slavery in the mines, 
where further cruelty could be used without 
attracting too much notice. Once thirty-nine 
were put to death in one day. But public execu- 
tions did not cease, for the fourth edict was 
lenewed, though they grew rarer, and the last of 
the recorded Palestinian martyrs was given to the 
beasts on 3rd March 310. 

Of the number of the victims we can only say 
that it must have been large. Some statements of 
Lactantius and Eusebius may be too sweeping, 
though we have seen one of the worst of them — 
the wholesale burnings— confirmed by the inde- 
endent evidence of the inscriptions at Eumeneia ; 
ut it would be very uncritical to suppose that 
they have recorded anything like the whole 
number of martyrs. We Know very little of what 
was going on except in Palestine, and even there we 
do not seem to have full information. Meanwhile 
the inscriptions and other incidental hints leave 
no reasonable doubt that the general impression of 
murderous ferocity given by Ensebins and Lactan- 
tius is substantially true. But the horrors enacted 
inupen court are a very small part of the mischiefs 
of persecutiou. We must take account of imprison- 
ments and hardships fronr which even death is 
sometimes a relief, and of the sufferings of those 
who live in fear of death or yield to fear of death. 
Worse than this is the brutalizing of the perse- 
cutors, and worst of all the demoralization of the 
persecuted. The strong grow hard, the weak 
'despair, church government is throum into con- 
fusion, and every discord is inflamed to fever heat. 
There is no more odious chapter of Cliurch history 
than the inquest -which the survivois of the perse- 
cution hold upon their fallen brethren. I 

1 Elis. Mart, Pal. ix. 8. 

‘ 2 Athanasius, H%st. An'otJiomm, 64, p. 302. I 


(/) The £ diets of Toleration, — The deliverance 
was near. Galerius was stricken with a mortal 
sickness, and issued the first Edict of Toleration in 
April 311. 

He tells us how he had formerly endeavoured to bring back 
the Christians to the old laws and discipline of the Romans, for 
they had been foohsh and self-willed enough to forsake the 
institutes of perhaps their own ancestors, and were making 
themselves laws at their own pleasure and gathering congrega- 
tions from various peoples. ^When, therefore, we commanded 
them to return to of j— vp 

overcome by hare-' -p, \ i' ' ,> >> i- .’l . i . « > 

resistance, and the ■> "i- -n-i ’ . - ' ■ . s , M 

not worship our gods, they could not worship their own So 
we extena Lo them our usual clerziency, that Christians may 
exist again and hold assemblies, proi ided they do nothing con- 
trary to the disr’.nhne Particular instructions for our officials 
will follow. And' for rhi'> indulgence the Christians will make 
the prayers of loj'al subjects to their god.’ 

Let us put this intensely heathen thought in 
other words. 

We never quarrelled with the Christians for worshipping their 
God ; we quarrelled with them for not worshipping our gods 
also ; and our endeavour to compel them was well meant. But 
we forgot that our persecution made it impossible for them to 
worship their own God ; and in this we did him wrong. We 
still regret ’‘r oven so, it is better to 

letthem v.u-'. j- i* » (»<■ I H '- r oa.'i way than to prevent 
him from i g . i d ..i !. ■ 

This is (^uite straightforward, and, from the 
heathen point of view, quite true. Galerius is 
confessing a serious mistake, and frankly asking 
the prayers of the Christians. He is not now 
unfriendly, and the further instructions to officials 
are not likely to have contained ‘ many hard con- 
ditions.’ Christianity is now definitely recognized 
as a religio lieita^ with all the rights therein 
implicit. 

After the death of Galerius there were four 
emperors. Constantine had Gaul and Britain, 
Maxentius governed Italy and Africa, Licinitts 
ruled from the frontiers of Italy to the Black Sea, 
while the Asiatic provinces and Egypt fell to 
Maodmin. So the natural alliance was of Constan- 
tine and Licinius against Maxentius and Maximin ; 
and this corresponded to the religious position. All 
four, of course, were heathens, but Constantine 
favoured the Christians, while Maximin was a 
bitter enemy ; and, though neither of the others 
had been persecutors, Maxentius, standing for 
Rome and the senate, was hostile, while Licinius 
leaned the other way. 

As Maximin could not entirely disregard the 
edict of Galerius, he issued it as a mere instruction 
to the officials that they need not go further in the 
matter. This was not toleration ; and, though it 
stopped the persecution for the moment, Maximin 
resumed on a new plan less than six months later. 
Brute slaughter having failed, executions were 
limited to men of note, and a more subtle policy 
was adopted for the rest. The mimicipalities 
were stirred up to petition for the expulsion of 
Christians from their cities. Then the strong 
organization of the Church was copied, and a 
pagan hierarchy was established with regular 
services to confront the Christian, It remained to 
give education a polemical turn hy ordering that 
a slanderous forgery called Acts of Pilate should 
be diligently taught and studied in the schools. 
These were skilful measures, and they were new ; 
and Maximin must have the credit of them. 

Meanwhile, after the defeat of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra (28th Oct. 312), Constantine and 
Licinius met at Milan (Jan. 313) and issued an 
edict which is a landmark in history. The original 
is lost, but Licinius recites the substance of it a 
few months later. 

They say that they had long given liberty in religion to all 
men, but the rescript (of Maximin) issued in pursuance of this 
edict (of Galerius) had encumbered it v?ith so many detailed 
conditions that it was practically useless. Then Licinius goes 
on to sa}”- that all these conditions are utterly abolished, so that 
every one who desires to observe the Christian religion may do 
so without trouble or annoyance. The same liberty of confession 
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and of worship is extended to other religions o"'' 

may freely practise the worship which he ) i o ‘ 

Churches formerly belonging to the Christiar ■,», i', - i ! 

Christians, present 

< '■ - ' ■■■■ 1 ■ . V. -K ' ■ ’ r il bounty. So also all 

< . L' : ‘ ■. d'-r to the Christians. 

Maximin was in a difficulty now that he had 
lost_ his ally, and felt that he must keep the 
Christians quiet while he made his attack on 
Lieinius. So before the end of 312 he issued 
another rescript to his prefect Sahinus. It is a 
strange document, alternately justifying the per- 
secution and apologizing for it, and actually deny- 
ing that there had ever been any persecution since 
305. He showed little of his usual cleverness if 
he fancied that the Christians could be conciliated 
by such a mystification as this. But, when the 
attack had failed, and Maximin was not only 
expelled from Europe hut driven behind Mount 
Taurus, he had no mioice hut a real reconciliation 
with the Christians ; and this time there was no 
fooling. He issued a public edict to all his 
subjects. 

Its purport 18 that under pretence of the edict of Diocletian 
^-. 1 , j-i ^ .X ..1 . p stians many spoliations and 

c;:*- r r. . >y the officials ‘When these 

abuses (so painful to all good rif'-rc) -jan'e to cur ’-r.owledge, we 
sent out letters (the icsci pu to '' * 'a* , *f auv one wished 

to follow such a nation or worship, he might do so without 
hindrance But even now we cannot help seeing that some of 
our judges have mistaken our - - - *5-, that our subjects 
hesitate to use the liberty we . • .i them. In order 

then to remove all doubt, wc p ib’-^h ‘■h s d^'cree, that it may be 
plain to all, that such as ''U > o fol’o a l i •» sect and worship 
are at liberty to do so— namely, to adopt and practise this 
religion. They are also allowed to build Lord’s Houses ; and, 
if houses or lands belonging to the Christians have been con- 
fiscated by our treasury or by the cities, they shall be restored 
to them.’ 

There are lies enough here, but Maximin is 
qiiite straightforward, now that he has no choice. ' 
He died very soon after, however (e. June, 313), 
and his death closes the age of persecution. The 
Christians suffered some vexation from Licimus 
(before 323) and. a good deal from Julian (361-363), 
but these fall outside our limits, and it must be 
noted that neither Lieinius nor Julian repealed the 
Edict of Milan, so that the Christians experienced 
in their time rather a hostile administration than 
direct persecution. 

Comparing the three Edicts of Toleration, 
we find them agreed in frank allowance of 
Christian worship. But Galerius allows it on the 
heathen principle that every god is entitled to the 
worship of his own people, while Maximin states 
no principle at all. Only Constantine and Lieinius 
lay down the new principle that every man is 
entitled to choose his own religion and to practise 
it in his own w'ay. True, neither of them carried 
it out consistently ; hut the principle was declared, 
the omnipotent State for the first time recognized 
a reserved domain of conscience, and there was a 
good deal of toleration in the age which followed. 
It died out with Theodoric the Ostrogoth, to 
reappear only in William the Silent. 
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PERSECUTION (Roman Catholic). — i. Con- 
ditions and causes, — Tlie conditions which gave 
rise to religious persecution he far back in and even 
beyond history. It would be too much to say that 
they are extinct; but they have to so great a 
degree ceased to be operative that it is only by an 
effort of imagination that we can thiow ourselves 
back into them and realize what their force once 
was. Cohesion was the first need of primitive 
societies; it was moie important that the group 
should cohere than that it should progress. In- 
novation, therefore, was put down with a strong 
hand : it introduced disunion and dissipated energy 
— the argument is not unknown in our o>vn time. 
The earliest religions, like the earliest civilizations, 
were tribal and local ; the deity could be worshipped 
only by his tribesmen and on the tribal soil (1 S 
26^^) And their demands were ceremonial, not 
ethical or dogmatic; religion resolved itself into 
the observance of a traditional ritual which was 
refused by few. In cases of revolt — such as the 
mutilation of the Hermce at Athens in 415 B.C — 
the penalty was sharp. But such cases were 
exceptional, and on a small, i.e. a civic or class, 
scale. 

The Roman empire "was tolerant of customary 
usage. The rulers knew how to make this usage 
subserve their policy, and, with regard to religion 
in particular, to employ and even exploit it for 
secular ends. The cosmopolitanism of the Stoics, 
which conceived mankind as a unity, accentu- 
ated the social bond. Like Positivism, it sub- 
ordinated the individual to the community. The 
emperors who were most under Stoic influences 
were the most hostile to Christianity, which they 
regarded as a violation of both natural and estab- 
lished order. J udaism, sej^aratist as its tendencies 
were, had an ancient nationality behind it ; the 
Church was of yesterday, yet Tertullian’s rhetoric 
is scarcely an exaggeration — ^it had leavened the 
world. The conception of the supreine and all- 
inclukive State survived in the Christian empire. 
The genius of Constantine discerned in the hier- 
archy of the 4th cent, a unique instrument for the 
unification of the nations and for the realization 
of the ruler’s political aims. The unity of the 
Church was the keystone of the unity of the emjpire 
and of society ; the Trinitarian and Christologxcal 
controversies of the period were engineered^ by 
secular politicians for secular ends. Heresy was 
the equivalent of wffiat a later age styled * incivism ’ ; 
the sporadic persecutions of the past gave way to 
a settled policy of repression, Constantine, a cool 
calculator rather than a fanatic, destroyed the 
images of the gods ; Theodosius excluded wor- 
shippers from the temples and forbade sacrifice ; 
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Justinian closed the schools of Athens ; the shadow 
of the coming night of the Middle Ages fell upon 
the world. 

Scarcely second to the tradition of the empire 
in its hearing on the development of intolerance 
^ was the authoritative assumed by the 

Hebrew Scriptures in 'u, re) i From thebe- 
ginning the OT had been a stumbling-block. The 
conceptions of comparative religion and scientific 
history were unknown; and to Gentile converts 
much of its content was meaningless and ofiensive 
— the barbarous I'ecord of a barbarous tribe and 
age. Mai cion and the Gnostics weie the outcome 
of this sense of contrast. They siniplified the 
situation by throwing the OT and the OT God, or 
Demiurge, overboard ; and thus, though they in- 
volved themselves in difficulties of another order, 
they lightened the ship. But, as Grmco-Roman 
civilization declined, the opposition between the 
Hebrew records and the actual conditions of life 
was felt less acutely ; and by the end of the 2nd 
cent, the terminology common to J ewish and pagan 
worship, hitherto studiously avoided by Christian 
writers, had become naturalized among them ; we 
read of temples, altars, sacrifices, and piiests. 
Originally metaphor, the rhetoiic hardened imper- 
ceptibly into dogma ; the climate changed. This 
lowering of the temperature did not take place 
without opposition. But the externalizing process 
was too consonant with the circumstances and 
temper of the age to miscarry; the belief in the 
divine right of the hieiarchy* and in the duty of 
imposing submission to it by force — a belief destined 
to deluge Europe with blood for centuries — was 
taken over from Hebrew antiquity by the Christian 
world. The downfall of the empire gave impetus 
to the movement. The times were rude ; a dark- 
ness that might be felt descended on the nations ; 
the method of the Church was violence, not per- 
suasion ; her rule rested on the two swords of the 
Apostle rather than on the Cross of Christ. It 
may be urged that the difference did not go beyond 
that which separates applied fiom puie science; , 
it will not be denied that the fall from primitive 
standards was great. 

This fall was brought about by the transforma- 
tion of primitive Christianity into Catholicism, of 
the little company of enthusiastic believers into 
the mixed multitude of a world-Church. Its causes 
were; (1) what seemed the increasing need of 
authority in the Christian community; (2) the 
natural conservatism of the official class ; (3) the 
superstition of the multitude, which feared the in- 
(liscriminate vengeance of the outraged deities; 

(4) the policy of the magistrate, which regarded 
religious unity as the guarantee of public order ; 

(5) the appeal to OT precedent ; and (6), above all, 
the belief in the exclusiveness of salvation, which 
was to he had, it was held, only in the Church. 

(1) In the dawn of Christianity relapse, or, in 
general, post-baptismal sin, was not contemplated. 
The venial faults inseparable from human fiailty 
were met by the instinctive resipiscence of the 
offender, by the reception of the Eucharist, or by 
alms and prayer ; and, when graver transgressions 
appeared, they were dealt with either by what was 
believed to be supernatural intervention (Ac 5) or 
by the mysterious delivery ^unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh’ (1 Co 5®, 1 Ti 1^). Later, 
when the age of marvels had ceased, the treatment 
of ^offenders, and especially of the lapsed, became 
a problem. The good sense of the community 
solved it on lines which, while in themselves 
reasonable and moderate, increased the growing 
power of the official ministry. Mt 18^^ — with which 
may be taken 2 and Tit indicates what 
we may suppose to have been the primitive practice ; 
bnt, in proportion as society became Christian, this 


discipline ceased to he purely spiritual ; it passed 
over into the temporal sphere. The Edict of 
Constantine (325) makes the possession of the 
writings of Arins a capital offence; and that of 
the Three Emperors (380) denounces heretics as 
‘ divina primum vindicta, post etiam motus nostri, 
quam ex caelesti aibitno sumpserimus, nltione 
plectendos.* 

(2) An official class is instinctively conservative, 
and slow to admit reform. This is so in every 
department of life, and the Church is no exception. 
Material indncements co-operate with professional 
jealousy — ' they which wait at the altar are par- 
takers with the altar’ (1 Co 9^^) ; and the esprit de 
coiys of a privileged class is strong. ‘ No salvation 
without the Church’ is an abstract proposition; 
the concrete equivalent, which is seldom far distant, 
is * No salvation without the priest.’ That higher 
motives were also at work need not be questioned ; 
the springs of conduct are various. But men do 
not easily destroy that by 'which they live. 

(3) The populace is and has always been an in- 
calculable element. Its intelligence is low, its 
knowledge small, its self-control weak ; it is easily 
moved by superstition, by -UL_r-rion, by passion, 
and, above all, by fear. I uui- Neio the mob of 
Rome was roused by sheer terror against the 
Christians; that of Paris in 1792 against the 
aristocrats; that of Constantinople m our own 
time against the Armenians; and the distinctive 
psychology of the Middle Ages, with its emotional- 
ism and its unique openness to suggestion, made 
the crowd an easy prey not only to designing 
persons who worked upon its susceptibilities for 
their own purposes hut to its own unreasoning 
fears. The popularity of the Inquisition has been 
overstated, iDut there is reason to think that it 
w’as not generally condemned by popular feeling. 
Heresy was regai cled as a danger to i i w* cc • m n u 'k i y, 
and the heretic as a public enemy to be les trained 
for the public good. 

(4) The conception of the State elaborated by 
Roman law, while it led those who held it to an 
extreme suspicion of corporations as infringing on 
its own sovereignty and self-sufficiency — a piivate 
society was, as such, an imperium m imperio — l«i 
them also to be content with an external homage 
on the part of the citizens to the State gods. The 
Christian empire was more exacting : it demanded 
interior conformity to the State worship and in- 
terior assent to the State creed. This demand, 
made professedly in the interests of orthodoxy, 
was in fact dictated by regard for the public peace. 
It is difficult to put ourselves in the place of the 
Byzantine Caesars. But -we are mistaken if we set 
them down as fanatics ; they were for the most 
part skilful and unscrupulous men of affairs. To 
us the quarrels of the school and the sacristy 
which inflamed the dregs of Constantinople and of 
Alexandria are meaningless. But the thoughts 
of men vary : 

‘A latent and almost invisible spark still lurked among the 
embers of controversy . by the breath of prejudice and passion, 
it was quickly kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal dis- 
putes of the Oriental sects have shaken the pillars of the church 
and state ’ (E. Gibbon, Dechna avd Fall of the JRoman Empire, 
ed. J, B Bury, London, 1901-08, v2. 106). 

And mental climates change slowly. From the im- 
partial standpoint of the magistrate, concerned in 
the first place for the maintenance of order, there 
was little to choose between Catholic and heretic, 
papist and Protestant. The Reformation, benefi- 
cent in so many respects, was a leaven of civil 
dissension. All were for supremacy, none for 
toleration ; nor was freedom of conscience, as we 
now understand it, possible till the keen air of 
rationalism had cooled the ardours of religious 
zeal. 

(5) The Church was heir by default of the Syna- 
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gogue ; and the inheritance of the OT was a con- 
dition of her fulfilment of her mission. But these 
sacred hooks steeled the heart of the persecutor ; 
they sharpened his sword and kindled his unholy 
fires. They were an obstacle to moral and intel- 
lectual pi ogress, because, as they were understood 
and could not but be understood at this period, 
they stereotyped ^ and canonized the ideas and 
customs of a semi-civiIized age. They contained, 
indeed, their own criticism: ‘The times of this 
ignorance God overlooked’ (Ac 17®®). But till 
yesterday the theologian would have been suspect 
who attempted to explain them in this way. 

(6) The belief in exclusive salvation covered less 
specious motives with the segis of piety ; under 
its shelter they worked unsuspected and undis- 
turbed. To this day religious intolerance finds 
its firmest foundation in the belief that there is no 
salvation outside the Church. Where this belief is 
sincerely held, intolerance haunts it as its shadow, 
though circumstances may determine its method 
and its degree. In the eyes of the theocratic 
hierarchy heresy is rebellion, and rebellion of a 
peculiarly heinous character, being directly against 
God. The conviction that all who do not accept 
a particular creed will perish everlastingly, and 
that God punishes a theological error as if it were 
the most atrocious of crimes, has two results, (a) 
It lowers the standard ot veracity. If a slight 
departure from truth — the suppression of an in- 
convenient fact, the manufacture of testimony, 
the suggestion or assertion of falsehood, the mani- 
pulation of documents or sources — will save souls, 
romote the cause of religion, and further the 
ighest intere^its of mankind, the temptation is too 
great for human nature, and the most fervent are 
the first to fall. Here is the origin of the Donation 
of Constantine, of the Isidorian Decietals, of the 
accumulation of forgeries and fictions which plays 
so great a part in the history of religion, (b) It 
leads naturally and inevitaoly to persecution. 
Zealots are slow to admit the axiom ‘Deorum 
injuriae deis curae ’ ; another maxim, ‘ Compelle 
intraie’ (Lk 1423) comes in. It becomes a duty to 
impose orthodoxy, seeing that men’s eternal destiny 
depends on their professing it ; and to hinder error 
from spreading, because error is the death of the 
soul. Heretics are more mischievous than ordinary 
criminals ; and to rid the earth of them is a just, 
beneficent, and necessary work. Their virtues, 
such as they are, are no defence. ‘ Splendida vitia ’ 
the Fathers of the Church characterized them ; an 
echo of what was once the universal belief of 
Christians survives in the Anglican Article xiii., 
which declaies of works done before justification 
that ‘ we doubt not that they have the nature of 
sin.’ 

The earliest Christian apologists urged the rights 
of conscience. Eveiy sect, when it is in a minority, 
clamours for toleration ; and the language of cir- 
cumstance is easily confused with that of principle. 
The Christians of the first two centuries, if not 
always persecuted, were always liable to persecu- 
tion ; they advanced, naturally enough, the plea 
of conscience, and argued for the futility of com- 
pulsion as a means of ensuring belief. Tertullian’s 
words, which suggest the philosophy of the 18th 
cent., might have come from Locke : 

‘Humani luris et naturahs potestatis est unicuique quod 
putaverit colere ; nec alu obest aut prodest alterins religio 
Sed nec religioms est cogere i-eligiouLin, quae spon.e <5UbCipi 
debet, non vi : cum efc hostiae ab ammo libenti e^postaloiitur. 
Ita etsi nos compuleritis ad saciincandutn, nihil praebLabitis 
diis vestris • ab invitis enim sacnihMa non desiderabuni, nisi si 
contentiosi sunt ; contentiosus autem deus non est' (ad Scapu- 
Icany ii.). 

So also Lactantius v 

‘ Religio sola est, in qua libertas domiciUuni conlooavifc. Res 
est enim praeter caeteras voluntaria, nec iraponi cinquam 


necessitas potest, ut colat quod non vult. Potest aliquis for- 
sitan simulare ; non potest velle ’ (Epitome' Div. Inst. Uv.). 

And again : 

‘ Defendenda rehgio est non occidendo sed monendo, non 
saevitia sed patientia, non scelere sed fide. . . . Nihil est etum 
tarn voluntanum quain religio, m qua si animus sacrificantis 
aversus est, jam sublata, jam nulla est ’ (Eiv. Inst. v. 20). 

It would he unjust to question the sincerity of 
such piotestations; the content of the legal and 
dogmatic ^ conceptions destmed to take shape in 
ecclesiastical Christianity was as yet im^ieit. 
But the martyrs died for conscience rather than for 
liberty of conscience ; the notion of religion as a 
fixed quantity incapable of variation— a deposltum 
(1 Ti 020 Vulg.)— led inevitably to its defence, 
where the State could he enlisted in its service, by 
the civil swoid. ‘Quae pejor mors animae quam 
libertas erroris ? ’ asked Augustine [Ep. cv. 10 
[PL xxxiii. 400]) ; in such subject-matter no risks 
could be run. As time went on, both belief and 
practice were systematized ; and in this process of 
systematizing the papacy, the greatest systematiz- 
ing force that the world has known, plryod a de- 
cisive part. But fiom Constantine to I’ij'lii) n., 
and from St. Augustine to Torquemada, the suc- 
cession is unbroken. At every step of the blood- 
stained way the advance was necessitated by the 
logic both of thought and of things. Only when 
men were sick of slaughter did it dawn upon them 
that they had taken the wrong turning, and that, 
till the road had been retraced, those who followed 
it found themselves in every generation farther 
astray. 

The theological motive of persecution w^as a con- 
ception of religion common to theChiistianity of 
the time and held by orthodox and heterodox 
alike. This is shown by the fierce intolerance of 
the heretical sects— in particular of the Arians, 
who planted in Spain the seeds of that bigotry 
which found its first fruit in the execution of 
Priscillian (385) and its most recent in that of 
Francesco Ferrer (1909). It was in self-defence 
that Athanasius, Gregory; Nazianzen, and Hilary 
argued for that ‘dulcissima libertas’ which the 
laS)-named [ad Constantium^ ii. 4f,) declares to be 
the one remedy for religious strife. Salvian (430) 
writes of the heretics of his time : 

* Errant, sed bono animo errant, non odio, sed afTectu Dei, 
honorare se Dominnm, atqne amare credentes . . . Quahfcer 
pro hoc ipso falsae opmioms errore in die judiGii pnniench sint, 
nnllus potest scire nisi judex’ (de Gubematime Dei, v. 2). 

Policy, however, was stronger than piety, logic 
than philosophy. Scarcely had the Edict of Milan 
(313), which relieved the Christians from persecu- 
tion by recognizing Christianity as a religio licita, 
been published "vAen the drift of the new age 
declared itself. The best and wisest men in the 
empiie— a Symmachus, a Themistms — protested : 

‘ Non uno itinere perveniri potest ad tarn grande secretum ’ 
(Symmachus, Relationes, iii. [Ep. x 3], in MGH, ‘Aiictores 
antiquissimi,’ vi 1 [Berlin, 1883], p 282). 

No nobler words ever came from a religious 
teacher, but protest was in vain. Constantine, 
whose motive was political in each case, exiled 
first Arius and then Athanasius, under the pre- 
text— not, it must be confessed, an unreasonable 
one— of danger to the public peace. His successors, 
with few exceptions, followed his example, enforc- 
ing conformiW to the various standaids of popular 
orthodoxy. The more mysterious the tenet, the 
more embittered, it seemed, was the controversy ; 
at the Council of Chalcedon ‘ an invisible line was 
drawn between the heresy of Apollinaris and th^ 
faith of St Cyril ’ ; and it w'as declared bv 500 
bishops that its decrees might lawfully be enforced 
'even wdth blood.’ 

2. History.— The most authoritative nan^ in 
the black record of intolerance is that of the great 
Augustine. Both for good and for evil his influ- 
ence over Christianity has been more powerful 
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Kave done mS fosten the fetters of ecdesh 
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was not speculative, and the ecclesiastical beliefs 
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^ssaySt London, 1870, p ooo). ^ 

Tins is the dilemma presented m 
the mixed State by Catholicism. Logicaby it is 
i^oluWel and practically in certain, 
sodety it has ma^e Catholic disabilities inevitable. 
It could be escaped only when the presuppositions 
on which it is based had ceased to carry conviction. 
We can afford to-day to smile at them ; our an- 

“®Mem.while the enactments of Theodosius II. ^d 
^''ilentiuiaii in., ^^hioh punished the slightest 
deviation from the received orthodoxy as acrwien 
nuhlicum gave the Augustinian theory the force 
of law tnd^laid the foundation of the Inamsition 
hack into darkness for more 

* The Code rf^ustinian (529) collecte, co-ordinates, 
t «n ftnfl.otments against here- 


and completes au previuu» 

tica, schematics, apostates Wa®E^®’f ®J?> 
and Jews ; and Isidore of Seville (6Jb) imposes 
on the ruler the duty of repressing error in religion. 
ThrlaSn invaders ^f the empire brought 
with them from their native wilds a high conception 
If nerenal liberty. This acted as a check upon the 
imperial legislation, the use made of which in tlm 
SSier Miifele Ages was moderate. . 
imponerenon possumus, qnianemo oogitur ut credat 
in4us,’ wasfce answer of .Theodoncus when the 
Jews of Genoa asked permission te rebndd their 
svnagogne; and Cassiodoms (480) puts into the 
So^tli of the Gothicking Theodatus 4e fine words, 
^um divinitas patiatur diversas relmipnes esse, 
nosunam non andemus imponere 
But the evil root was there; it ne^ed only a 
favourable season to put forth its fatal growth. 

‘Entre temps avait commence la s6rie des ineurtoes 3^^^" 
quefp^r dX d-opmion- (S. Eeiuaoh, Orpl^em, Par«, 1909, 

ThfLderation of a Gregory the Great 'v®® <iue ^ 
circumstances rather than to 

was extinct, heresy infrequent— the Latin mind 
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Of the bloody crusade against the Stedingers 

ThTdSv o/inqidS into offences whether against 
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office But episcopal zeal was htful. 

laries of Char?es the Great instruct 

make the visitation of their dioceses, te teach 

tmth to correct morals, to ensure the ^ 

oYtiie clergy, and, on the Saxon border, 

+A mark what was amiss in morals. , An emer 
crencv beyond the powers of the local hierarchy was 

ft hind Languedoc was an oasis of civilization 
in a desert of barbarism ; and with civilization had 
Sme expansLn of thought. lutercourse ^^ith the 
Snanish Moors was frequent and easy; Cb^®®^ 
toavellers and traders li^ n®turalized *® j'P®^"^ 
Hons of the East on Western soU. ihe clergy 
were held in general contempt; the papacy h^ 
lost credit and authority; the 
Tatholic theocracy was imminent, and extreme. 
Trom this period dates the technical u^ of the 
tims anqu^^^^^^ and ‘Inquisitor/ From an 
eSSopal tL Inquisition became a papal 
Innoc^it III. commissioned certain Chstercians to 
exeSle-atine powers in the suspected territories : 
the result was that carnival of sheer wickedness o 

foot as m the Albigensian war’ (ffist 0 / Latm 

CftmtiamV, London, 18/2, V 4-6). 

Arnauld of Giteaux, AVTitmg to Innocent, thus 
describes the sack of Beziers : 


Bscnoes me km. 

diviSa in earn mlrabiliter saeviente (see Lea i. Io4) 

Csesarius of Heisterbach adds that, when the 
tevaders drew back, fearing that certain of then 
wn faction might be involved in the qqmnion 
Simssacre, the legate urged them on to finish the 

novit enim Dominus qoi sunt ejus; sioque 
toSi^bui^oi^i^aSt in oivitate ista’ iD.alogv^ M.racu- 

By the middle of the 13th cent, the Inquisition 
had fallen into -the hands of the a®Y]y/®®“de^ 
Dominican order, the appeal being only to Rome. 
This pontifical Inquisition was even more mei clips 
and more atrocious than its better known Spanish 
i fo^teTpart (see INQUISITION and OFFICE, THE 
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Holy). It sent to the flames Albigenses, Wal- 
denses, Spiiitual Franciscans, Hussites, and so- 
called sorceiers by the thousand ; it was the instru- 
ment of political intrigue and of private vengeance ; 
terror and desolation followed in its train. And 
it was as hypocritical as it was cruel and corrupt. 
Joseph de Maistre has the effrontery to plead 
that it shed no blood. No, it left the last penalty 
to the magistrates, who incurred excommunication 
if they lefused or delayed to inflict it. The form 
of death by burning was introduced in 1231, indul- 
gences being granted to those who contributed fuel. 

‘ 0 sancta simplicitas ! \ said Hus, when a country- 
woman threw her faggot on his pyre. 

Its procedure was, if possible, more odious than 
its penalties. The Directorium Inquintorum of 
Nicolas Eymerich (Rome, 1585} gives a detailed 
account of the methods employed — the spy system, 
delation, secrecy, torture, the union in one person 
of judge and accuser, the hindrances put in the 
way of the victim’s defence, the direct interest of 
the tribunal in a condemnation which secured the 
confiscation of the property of the accused. This 
procedure exercised a corrupting influence on the 
criminal jurisprudence of the Continent which has 
not been wholly exorcized even in our own day. 
Lea, the historian of the Inquisition, writes : 

‘Of all the curses which . . [it] brought m its tram this, 
perhaps, was the greatest— that, until the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, thro"c:h'i th'^ 'jriratr'* o* Lrronc, *‘lie 
inquisitorial process, as ao *. i ( <1 fo' -..-e ci - • .w. v •' o* 1 u. - 
became the customary n’»’Jvjil oi ckal ug . u‘i all who wtie 
under accusation ’ (i 660) 

England escaped the contagion : its laws leflect 
the lay, not the clerical, mind. 

A relative toleration was extended to Jews — 
partly from historical, more from economic motives ; 
financial necessity set bounds to religious zeal. 
And pagans were technically exempt from eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, though the exemption was 
less real than nominal, few, if any, pagans being 
found where it prevailed. In each case two con- 
flicting theories lay side by side unreconciled. 
Neither Jews nor pagans, being unbaptized, were 
subjects of the Church ; yet, on the other hand, 

‘ Compel! e intrare’ applied with no less force to 
aliens without than to wanderers from within. 
The inconsistency was solved in practice. The arm 
©f the Church was long, and neither Jew nor 
pagan who came within its reach had reason to 
boast that his lot was more tolerable than that of 
the heretic, though the latter 'svas its more legiti- 
mate prey. 

In tne Middle Ages, as at other times, an under- 
current of rationality ran under the tide of ignor- 
ance and fanaticism. In his Defensor Pacis (1324) 
Marsilius of Padua repudiates the^ dominant OT, 
or theocratic, interpretation of Christianity. 

‘ Moysi legem Deus tradidit observandam in statu vitae prae- 
senti8,”ad contentiones humanas dirirnendas, praecepta talium 
specialiter contmentera ; et ad boc proportionahter se habentem 
humanae legis quantum ad abquam sui partem Veruui hujus- 
modi praecepta in Evangeuca lege non tradidit Chiibiu'*, sed 
tradita vel tradenda supposuit in hivranis leg.bus, quae ooser- 
vari et principantibus secundum ea=i oumcm aniuiam humanain 
obedirepraecipit, in his saltern quod non ad\ ei saretur legi salutis' 
(li. 216 ; cf. Milman, vii 406). 

The gospel, he says, is the only authoritative law of Christian- 
ity ; it gives no coercive power or secular jurisdiction to pope, 
bishop, or priest. The Church is the whole assembly of the 
faithful. With regard to the clergv, the question is not what 
power was possessed b\ Christ, but what He conferred on the 
apostles, what descended from {'■'em to the bishops and presby- 
ters, what lie forbade them to a'-surae, what is meant by the 
power of the keys The clergy, then, have no coercive power 
over heretics, Jews, or infidels. Judgment on them is by Christ 
alone, and m the other world, though they mav be punished by 
the temporal ruler if they offend against the civil law He 
remarks acutely that the observance of the di\ me precepts is 
by no means invariably enforced by the human legislator, and 
draws the conclusion that the heretic is pumshed because he 
transgresses not divine but human lawr. 

It is a short step from this to the reflexion that 
liberty of conscience is not properly open to any 
VOL. ix,--48 
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restrictions except such as are imposed in the 
interests of public order and for the safety of the 
State. 

Such speculations, however, were for the few ; 
the many were not ripe for radical solutions; 
they took, as their custom is, the middle way. 
The popular mind is liable, generally under the 
ressure of fear, to sudden accesses of fanaticism ; 

^ ut, at least in the later Middle Ages, while accept- 
ing the principle that the heretic was an oflender, 
it resented the execution of law« here®v 

where this execution was < '(( •■ii ’!y 1 1 . « 1 •h 
on a large scale. Our own attitude to capital 
punishment is not dissimilar. We acquiesce in the 
death penalty in extreme cases ; hut with the pro- 
viso, ‘odiosa restringenda sunt.’ We are ready to 
find reasons_ foi^ not inflicting it, and we should 
resent its being indiscriminately or lightly applied. 
This temper gained ground, though slowly; and 
its growth explains the disci edit into which, except 
in Spain, the Inquisition had fallen in the 16th 
century. This discredit was a condition of the 
Reformation. Had the Reformers found them- 
selves opposed by the resistless forces disposed of 
by Innocent Hi. and Simon de Montfort, the 
movement would in all piobability have gone down 
in blood and fire. 

In Spain, where the unity of the monarchy was 
of recent date, patriotism and zeal for Catholicism 
went hand in hand. Three main causes led to the 
hold obtained by the Incjuisition over the Peninsula : 

(1) the distrust with winch the forced converts from 
Judaism and Muhammadanism were generally 
regarded ; (2) the desire to strengthen the monarchy 
against separatist tendencies; (3) rapacity-— the 
victims were i ich, and the confiscations on a large 
scale. The tribunal began its work in 1481 . Bef oi e 
the year was out, 298 victims had been burned in 
Seville;^ and the Jesuit Mariana computes the 
victims in the two dioceses of Seville and Cadiz at 
2000. Llorente gives a total of some 32,000 (Reinach, 
writing in 1906, more than trebles the figures) sent 
to the lames between 1481 and 1809, when the last 
heretics suffered, a Jew being burned and a Quaker 
hanged. But the executions represent a fraction 
only of the injury inflicted on the nation. Jews, 
Moors, and Moriscos, or Christianized Moors, were 
banished to the number of about 3.000,000 : and, 
as they -were the most prosperous and intelligent 
members of the community, the loss to trade, 
industry, and agriculture was incalculable; in 
seventy years the population sank from 10,000,000 
to 6,000,000. Spain, once the rival of France and 
Britain, fell to the rank of a power of the third 
class. 

Both in Madrid and in Rome the Inquisition 
struck high. An archbishop of Toledo died under 
a capital sentence, the last Catholic archbishop of 
Canterbury, Pole— ‘Carnifex et Flagellum Eeclesia 
Anglicanse’ — under a charge of heresy. And it 
h ad the courage of its opinions. The condemnation 
of Galileo, 

‘ reo d’aver veduto 
La terra volgersi intomo al sole,* 

placed the Church in a dilemma from which she 
suffers to this day. Either the condemnation was 
infallible, in which case infallibility is shattered, 
or it was fallible, in which case (for it was not till 
1835 that the Copernican teaching was tolerated) 
for more than 200 years Catholics were bound to 
give interior assent to what was untrue.^ A recent « 
apologist uiges that one error is an insufficient 
ground for questioning the com^tence of so august 
a tribunal as the Inquisition. He adds, however : 

‘ Malgr^ tout les “ gens de pen de foi" dont parleTEvaiigile— 
et Us sent nombreux— craignent encore instinctivemeni que ce 
qui est arrive nne fois ne se renouvelle. Et cette frayeur, cette 
tentation de doute, qu’on le veuilJe ou non, est ime consiiquense 
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li"'intame et d'lrable de la condamnation de Galilee’ (E. Vacandard, 
£hides de o Uique, 1st ser , Pons, 1906, p 386). 

The historian will hesitate to endorse Vacandard’s 
praise of the ‘ prudence bien connue des congre- 
gations romaines.’ The Inquisition has been as 
impotent for good as it has been potent for 
evil. 

‘ It introduced a system of jurisprudence which infected the 
criminal law of all the lands subjected to its influence, and 
rendered the administration of penal justice a cruel mockery 
for centuiies It furnished the Holy See^ with a. powerful 
Weapon m aid of political ac{?r"*ndi7ement, it tempted secular 
sovereigns to imitate the exan pie, and it prostituted the name 
of relimon to the vilest temporal ends. It stimulated the 
moibid sensitiveness to doctrinal aberrations until the most 
^ _ fi r r Po v'ls z* 1 C i=ng insane fury, and of 

\ ' -’’ij- • ' .op. '1 I lOi’d. O’ the other hand, when 

M.i ”1 I ■. ,j * 1 in I i ulnces, its thunders were 

r. .ci~‘ ’ 0 ’ 111 jl. V .. li 1 . a powers might have been 
•ii-cJ on li.e ? ue of \ r iw, ic hc’.d ii.'i iiand' (Lea, ui 650). 

3 . Modern attitude. — ^Wheu the question of the 
attitude of the Koman Catholic Cliurch of to-day 
towards persecution is raised, a distinction must 
be made. The members of this Church, being men, 
are involved in the human movement ; and, as this 
is humanitarian, it is natural that they should 
resent the charge of intoleiance, and endeavour to 
shift the inconvenient burden from the Church to 
mediseval society and the mediseval State. So argue 
not oniy popular writers, but scholars such as 
Hergenrother {Cathohe Church and Christian 
State^ Eng. tr., London, 1876, essays xvi. andxvii). 
But the Church is precluded by her principles from 
taking this position : the Decree Lammiahili, 
1907 (prop. 53 f,), excludes the notion of develop- 
ment or process fiom religion ; and, as the Chmch 
stands or falls with the papacy, so the papacy | 
stands or fails with the principle of persecution. 
The Syllabus of 1864 condemns the proposition, 
‘Eecle-iia vim inferendi potestatem non habet’ ; 
and Leo X. condemned among the errors of Luther 
the proposition, ‘Haereticos comburi est contra 
voluntatem Spiritns* — from which, says Hergen- 
rother, with a certain naiveU^ ^it only follows that 
it is not contrary to sir'”!'- of Christianity to 
punish heretics with (’• ■.! i oy 1 .: ■ ’ (ii. 309). In the 
words of Lord Acton, 

‘ The Inquisition is peculiarly the weapon and peculiarly the 
work of the Pope® Tt 'ih'i "ds out f’ oni all those thmiis in w h-ch 
they co-operated ed, or assouted as tne distiimru e feature 
of papal liome. Ic v.as •-et up, renewed, and perreoted b^ a 
long acnej! of acts emanating from the supreme aufchoiili in the 
Chun h No other ii'btiiut’on, no doctrine, no ceiemonv is so 
distinctly the cieation of the papicv. except the Dispensing 
poweis It IS the nnncipal thi«g with which the papacy is 
identified, and by which it nvi'it be judged. 

The pii'iciple of the Inquisition is murderous, and a man’s 
opinion of the papacy isiegulated and determined by his opinion 
about rchgious a-ssa'-siriat on. 

If he bonesrh looks on it as an abomination, he can only 
accept the Pnniacv witn a drawback, with precaution, suspicion, 
and crMon for its acts 

If he ac 'tuts tne Pruiacy with confidence, admiration, uncon- 
dit.oiial obedience, he must have made terms with murder’ 
iLetters to Mary Glad^toni*. ed. II. Paul, London, 1913, p. 
147 f.). 

^ The greatest names of the Counter- Reforma- 
tion are not free from this stain ; the hands of 
its saints are red with blood. And to argue that 
these men acted in accordance with their prin- 
ciples and the principles of their religion, as no 
doubt they did, only throws the difficulty farther 
back. 

The catena of authorities is unbroken. Pius y. 
and Gregory XHI. were privy to conspiracies against 
the life of Elizabeth, and Gregory applauded the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ; Clement yiii. 
denounced the Edict of Nantes ; Innocent X, the 
Peace of Westplialia : Pius vii. protested against 
the freedom of conscience clauses in the Bavarian 
Constitution of 1800 and the French Charter of 
1814. In the Encyclical Mirari ms (1832) Gregory 
XVI. proclaims ; 


* Ex hoe putidissimo indifferentismi fonte, absurda ilia fluit 
ac erronea senten*"’ ~o" - *1 ’*iv' ■i="i C'-r 

ac vindicandam c • 1 ■ ‘ ‘ • i* , 

and the ideas of Leo Xlii., though expressed in 
milder form, do not emerge from the iron ciicle of 
necessity in which the Catholic theory of revela- 
tion and the doctrine of exclusive salvation compel 
the received teaching to move. The good faith of 
the popes—even the popes of the Alhigensian 
Crusade and the Counter-Reformation— need not 
be questioned} they thought to do God service, 
by stake, axe, and cord. But, says P. von 
Hoensbroech {Das PapstHim in seiner sozial-kul- 
Uirellen WirksamJceit^ Leipzig, 1906-07, p, ISO), 
there can be no more conclusive disproof of the 
divine ori^n of the papacy than the good faith of 
the popes in their age-long work of blood. 

It is probably safe to say that the Church will 
never again be able to reduce these principles to 
practice. The world’s tide runs strongly in the 
opposite direction ; and, this being so, the question 
of what would be her policy under circumstances 
which are in fact excluded does not arise. Bub 
domestic tyranny is more than a possibility. The 
saner and more moderate elements in Roman 
Catholicism have suffered, even in our own time, 
under the tyranny of the hierarchy ; and the 
Church is, and will he for long, so important a 
social and political factor in European life that 
this cannot be a matter of indifierence either to the 
civil power or to the community at large. A sect 
may administer its own affairs unchecked — *de 
minimis non curat praetor ’ — ^but a Church wdiich is 
a world force cannot he entrusted with unlimited 
autonomy ; the pre-Revolution absolutisms, taught 
by long experience, saw this more clearly than the 
new democracies of to-day. Ruffini {Religious 
Liberty^ ch. xxi.) gives the modern State the alter- 
natives of separation — as in the United States and 
in France since the abolition of the concordat of 
1801 — or W'hat he calls * jurisdictionalism,’ under 
which, as in England, and in France before 1906, 
the Ciiuich of the majority, while cnj(»\ Iiilt certain 
official privileges, is kept ipkili {i \(!u!''ri State 
control. If the former is better adapted to com- 
munities in which no religious body possesses a 
decided preponderance in numbers or influence, 
there is much to be said for the latter, where the 
majority of the citizens belong to one communion 
and profess, or at least accept, one creed. Here 
‘ a free Church in a free State ’ may be a doubtful 
benefit: majorities need restraint; and the con- 
science of the community as a whole is more to be 
trusted than that of any section of it, clerical or 
lay. Where the control of the community is absent 
or ineffective, the clerical caste, expeiience shows, 
magnifies its office unduly. The clergy are good 
servants, but bad masters ; the wisest ruler is he 
who distrusts ecclesiastical liberties most pro- 
foundly, and proclaims the sovereign as 'in all 
causes and over all persons whether ecclesiastical 
or civil within these his-dominions supreme.’ But 
it is less to external circumstances or political 
arrangements than to the slow growth of the 
reason and conscience of mankind that we may 
look for the solution of the problems — many of 
which, it will be admitted, are still open— which 
an older world than ours cut by the sword of per- 
secution. The unity of religion, as in general of 
all that falls under the head of spirit, is a unity 
not of content, but of idea, of direction, of move- 
ment. 

Litetr^ture, — H, C. Lea., Mist, of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages^ New York and London, 1908-11, The Inquisition 
in the Spanish Dependencies^ New York, 1908, F. Ruffini, 
Religious Liberty^ Eng-, tr., London, 1912, J B Bury, A Ilisf 
of Freedom of Thought^ do 1913 , W. Paley, The Principles of 
Moral and^ Political Philosophy ^ do 17S5 ; J. Locke, Letters 
on Toleration^ do, 1689-92; W. Warburton, Alliance letioeen 
Church and State ^ do. 17S6. Al-FRED FAWKES. 
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PERSECUTION (Modern Christian),— At the 
close of tlie 15th cent. Christendom was at a low 
ebb, geographically and numerically. The once 
nourishing churches of the B'ar East had been 
almost destroyed by the Mongols, those of the 
Near East subjugated by the Tuiks. But the 
northern States of Scandinavia and Britain were 
in communion with Rome, the kings of France had 
adjusted their quarrel with the popes, and the 
Holy Roman Empire seemed again a reality when 
the vast possessions of Spain were under the same 
ruler. W estern Christendom was compact, united 
in doctrine and in organization. The Fifth Lateran 
Council sat without realizing that the whole system 
was undermined, and that within eight months of 
its rising the match would be lit. 

Two theories which led to persecution as a duty 
held the field. The one was that a body of truths 
existed, some still latent, some explicitly stated in 
dogmas, necessary and vital ; so vital that, unless 
a man accepted them, he would without doubt 
erish everlastingly. The other was that Christen- 
om formed a single body, with a spiritual arm 
and a secular ; when the former had done its best 
to reclaim an erring member and had failed, the 
latter must punish.^ There was room for discus- 
sion as to the precise inter-relation of the two 
arms, but there w^as no room to doubt the duty of 
suppiessmg every book and person challenging 
received truth. 

The characteristic of the last four centuries is 
that these theories have been emphatically tra- 
versed, that their corollaiy of pci-'CCuLion [\i\< been 
repudiated, that a counter- theoiy is now widely 
held, asserting the soul’s direct responsibility to 
God and the freedom of conscience from the ] 
dominion of man. Thus the history of persecution 
in this period will show it regarded (1) as a religious 
duty, (2) as a political expedient, (3) as a political 
blunder, and (4) as a sin against God. 

I, A religious duty. — For centuries it had been 
seen that it was needful not to wait for outwaid 
manifestation of error, but to probe into possible 
sources, and for this purpose there had been many 
forms of the Inquisition (o.v.). As episcopal inde- 
pendence had lessened, diocesan inemisitors had 
become unimportant, and the Roman Curia had its 
own agents Thanks to the zeal of the Spaniard 
Dominic, the Black Friars were usually the papal 
inquisitors. In the 16th cent, others came to the 
front, but, however agents and methods vaiied 
the theories and policy of the Curia remained, with 
only natuial growth. 

Hadrian vi. had served an apprenticeship as in- 
quisitor in Aragon before he became pope 

He brought to Rome ‘the Spanish idea of rigorous discipline 
within the church and merciless iniolprancetowaid insubonhna- 
tion of every land. The Inq ’I'.u.on, li he could ha\e had his 
wav, ^^ould have been establiahcd v^hcrever heresy lifted up its 
head.’ 2 

Spain, indeed, had worked out a most effective 
form of Inquisition, as will be seen ; after expeii- 
ence with it Caraffa reorganized the papal Inquisi- 
tion on its lines. Thus in 1542 a special Congiega- 
tion of the Holy Office was founded in Rome. 
Six cardinals — their number was afterwards in- 
creased to thirteen— were empowered to arrest and 
imprison all suspected heretics, and to try all cases 
of heresy, on both sides of the Alps. They might 
institute minor tribunals, and thus create a world- 
wide organization. Within the papal States there 
was no conflict with civil authorities, and the 
inquisitors began at once ; by negotiation with 
Italian princes they soon acted more widely ; but 
most rulers declined to admit their jurisdiction, 
and preferred to deal with heresy by other machi- 

1 See Trans, Royal Mist,. Soc., 3rd ser., v. [1911] 63. 

2 A. H. Newman, A Manual of Church History , Philadelphis, 
1903, li. 353. 


nery. The Congregation was quite successful in 
Italy; eight or nine Piorestant congiegations 
were dispeised, and persecution ceased because 
uniformity was restored. 

The Holy Office saw that to deal only with man 
was futile, and it systematized the censorship of « 
books (see Office, the Holy). Caraffa, now 
Pope Paul IV., drew up an ‘ Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum,’ which forbade the use of any book 
from any one of 61 printers, or written by any one 
of a much longer list of authors, including even 
Eiasmus. This was so drastic that it ^\as dis- 
cussed at Trent, and a commission framed ten 
rules to be obseived in revising it ; the Tridentine 
Index came out under Pms IV in 1564. The work 
proved so gi-eat that Pius V. created a special Con- 
gregation of the Index (see Index). 

Spain furnished Rome with another great agency ; 
Ignatms T 1 ■ .ght his military ideas to the 

service of ' .■ and the Jesuits {q.v,) soon 

surpassed the Dominicans in zeal and ability. An 
early instance of their success may be given from 
Upper Austiia, where most of the nobles had 
accepted Lutheranism.^ 

Ferdmand gave the Jesuits permission to settle in Tienna, 
and in a few years they had rejuvenated the universities. In 
1692 one of their pupils was made vicar-general of Styna; 
under instructions from Clement vn,, and with the aid of 
Ferdinand gi\en contrary to his guarantees, the entire Protes- 
tant population was forcibly converted or expelled within 
24 years. 

The Jesuits were the soul of the Counter-Refor- 
mation ; their methods in Bohemia weie of the 
same type, and equally successful ; the Anabaptists 
were driven into Hungary at a month’s notice ; the 
I Moi avian Church was almost obliterated, and the 
name of John Hus passed into oblivion. 

To trace the activities of these two Congrega- 
tions and of the Jesuits were needless ; their prin- 
ciples are unchanged. Even such mystics as the 
Spaniard Molinos and the French benelon were 
condemned, and the Jansenist movement was 
stopped. But, when Jesuit influence became 
paramount in Rome, the papal assertions deserve 
record. 

Bible societies were in 1816 termed by Pius Vli. 
a * fiendish instrument for the undermining of the 
foundation of religion/^ Leo XII. said ten years 
later : 

‘Every one separated from the Roman Catholic Church, how- 
ever unbh’lra‘^le ui otner resp-'crs r.i'- I'fc ii'ai be, hicaise of 
this sole o'rtnce, rhar he is sundcied from Ihc uruej of Christ, 
has no pait :n eleinai lire ; God’s 'a rath ha'-igs over him ’ 

Pms VIII. began his pontificate by tienouncing 
liberty of conscience. Gregoiy xvi. in 1832, con- 
sidering the Belgian declaration in favour of 
religious liberty, pronounced this a mere ‘ delira- 
men turn.’ Pius IX. in 1864 codified many papal 
principles in bis Syllavns of Eri'ors : 

Error 21 is. ‘The Chorch has not the power of defining 
dogmat’callv tint the rtlij, on of t’ne C'atl’oLi* Church is the 
oiih tine iclmiou , error 24 i^ . ‘Trie Chuich has not the 
power of a\ariing herseii of force, nor anv temporal power 
director ludi reel’ , error 7d is ‘In certain ‘Catholic countnes 
it IS riohi^v provided bj law' that imm'grants thither shall erijo\ 
puhhc exercise of their own rehgmn ’ '• 

Six years later ilie Vatican Council acknowledged 
that the authority of the Roman pontiff is immune 
horn eiror ; and in 1878 Leo Xiii iieclaied that the 
utterances of the Syllabus are clothed with that 
authority. Modernism is denounced ; modernists 
are excommunicated. Pius X. reorganized the 
Roman Curia into eleven congregations, of which 
the Holy Office is first and the Index seventh, 
and they are closely related. 

The former, says Benedetto Ojetti, ‘Judges heresy, and feb« 
offences that lead to suspicion of heresy ; it applies the canom- 
cal punishments incurred by heretics, schismatics, and the like. 
In this the Holy Office differs from all the other congregations.’ ^ 

3 NAwman, in 384. ^ Ih, li. 446. * /A in 448 f. 

4 Aota Sanctos Sedis^ Rome, 1865 , Newman, ii. 507. 

5 CB xiji. 
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And it is the only congregation of which there is 
no other president than the pope himself. 

The Jesuits, thanks especially to J. P. Poothaan 
and P, J Beckx, have won almost complete control 
of the Curial thought, policy, and machinery. 
One illustration of summary action may suffice. 

Henri Lasserre translated the Gospels into French, and pub- 
lished the version in 1887 with the imprimatur of the archbishop 
of Paris and the approval of the pope On 19th Dec the Con- 
gregation of the Index forbade it to be published, and ordered 
all copies to be surrendered ; next day the pope approved this 
decree, without comment or explanation, in the most solemn 
form. 

Joseph Blotzer^ justifies such action on the 
grounds that religious belief is * something objec- i 
tive, the gift of God, and therefore outside the 
realm of free private judgment ’ ; that the Church 
is ‘ a society . . . whose first and most important 
duty must naturally be to retain unsullied this 
original deporit of faith.’ James Bridge® states 
that, ‘ though the Church exercises that right [of 
coercing all Christians] for the most part by 
spiritu^ sanctions, she has never relinquished the 
right to use other means.’ To a Roman Catholic 
such action is not technically ‘persecution’ — this 
can be inflicted only on the Cliurch, not by the 
Church ; it is simply the lawful and necessary 
exercise of discipline. 

Hitherto we have dealt only with proceedings 
initiated or approved by the court of Rome, where 
its responsibility is not denied. Its principles may 
now he considered as applied by the Hapsburgs in 
Spain and the Netherlands. 

(a) Spain, — Ferdinand and Isabella obtained a 
bull in 1478 empowering them to establish a royal 
inquisition to investigate the genuineness of the 
^ religion of the * New Christians ’ of Jewish descent ; 
the scope of this was soon enlarged to enable those 
of Muslim descent to be dealt with also. Under 
Torquemada the Holy Office was allowed to frame 
its own rules. Soon it became independent of the 
bishops, entitled to call in the aid of ^1 civil author- 
ities, able to disobey even the pope. Thirty-two 
years after its foundation an inscription was placed 
on its headquarters at Seville to the effect that 
about 1000 people had been burned, and about 
20,000 had been condemned to penances. In 1609 
Philip III. was persuaded to banish all the Moriscos, 
or Christians descended from the Muslim Moors ; 
the measure was carried out so thoroughly that 
more than 2,000,000 are supposed to have been 
exiled. Thenceforward the Inquisition turned its 
energies in other directions. It spread throughout 
all tlie Spanish possessions, except where special 
arrangements were made, as in Naples, Sicily, and 
the Netherlands. Thus all the New World allotted 
to Spain by the Roman See was under its jurisdic- 
tion, and any native who relapsed from Christi- 
anity to his ancestral faith was at its mercy. 

More dubious were the rights of the Inquisition 
over foreigners, and an illustration may be given 
which displays the normal procedure, without any 
sensational features.® 

Hugh. Wingfield of Rotherham, with five other soldiers from 
the * Ga.hriel,’ was captured m the ordinary course of war during 
1592, and was put in the royal prison of Teueriffe. The pro- 
moter fiscal of the Holy Office appeared before the inquisitor, 
denouncing him as a pirate, heretac, and apostate ; a prima foGie 
case was established, and he was removed to the cells of the 
Inquisition These were so far from being places of torment 
that the prisoners used to open them after dark and spend the 
evening together. Within a week Wingfield was examined, and 
he acknowledged that he had ‘ never heard Mass, as it is not said, 
but only the service used by the Protestants of England] and 
tha4^ this is the religion instituted by Calvin,’ further, he 
declared that he could not abandon a rehgion that he knew, and 
promise to follow one that he did not know , but he desired to 
know the truth After mstruction for a fortnight, he aefcnow- 
l edged that the new religion of bis country was bad, th at in her 

1 CE Yiii 26^ 2 Xb, xi. 703*. 

s * English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the 
Canaries,’ Royal Bist, Soe,^ 1912, pp. 33-62. 

/5. p. 41. 


and all her opinions lay the soul’s i ' ” Vi' .i a* 
received into the Holy Catholic ' ’ II^ *< - ■ 

the prayeis ; as befell ill, he was ■< ' ■ ' ' *' * 

in June 1693 he was released on parole. This he broke, and 
escaped, and it is recorded sadly that this usually happened. 
The mcident elicited orders from Seville not to deal with such 
cases, b"'*’ '' — r>r-iv when they 

offendterg- - ■ . > ‘ i • - o- , he Spanish 

crown, or while the ships were anchored in the ports. The local 
inquisitor disobeyed these orders, and on 21st Dec. 1597 some of 
Wingfield’s were among eleven Engli'=:’^men dealt 

with at a r de f6 by impnsonment, confiscation of 

goods, etc * 

The Spanish Inquisition came to be detested 
by orthodox Spaniards.^ A young priest named 
Padron was admitted about 1790 to discussions 
with Protestant ministers at the house of George 
Washington in Philadelphia (the date and place 
are highly significant). Being asked how he could 
defend a Church that had invented the Inquisition, 
he attacked the Spanish Inquisition, declaring it 
to be the work not of the Church, but of the royal 
power, and to be contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel. Franklin invited him to preach this 
publicly, which he did in the Roman Catholic 
church of Philadelphia. The sermon was trans- 
lated into English, and repeated by a parish priest 
to an enormous audience. Padron then toured the 
States with the same theory. Such was the story 
told by Padron in 1813, when he was deputy from 
the Canaries to the Cortes of Cadiz, met to discuss 
the suppression of the Inquisition. He denounced 
it there as a spurious growth, a clog upon the 
Church, an insult to Spanish loyalty to Catholi- 
cism, and a usurpation of episcopal authority. Such 
attention did his speech attract that it was trans- 
lated by the EnglisTi admiral and published.® 

Meanwhile Joseph Bonaparte, who had sup- 
pressed the Inquisitioii in 1808, turned over the 
archives to Llorente, its former secretary, that its 
history might be written. The results were pub- 
lished in Paris, 1815-17, much to the subsequent 
discomfort of the author. His accuracy was chal- 
lenged but never disproved, and an English abridg- 
ment appealed in 1826. Meanwhile Ferdinand vii. 
had restored the Inquisition, but it was again 
abolished in 1820. 

The tlieoiy propounded by Padron w6ls elabor- 
ated and defended by Joseph de Maistre, a Savo- 
yard whose works include a treatise on the Spanish 
Inquisition, and a book entitled The Pope; con- 
sidered in his Relation with the Churchy Temporal 
SomreigniieSf etc.® The latter work, originally 
published in 1815, is a classic for U1 tramontanes, 
and the modern starting-point of the development 
culminating with the Vatican Council. His theory 
has the great advantage for orthodox Roman 
Catholics that they can lay the blame of the ex- 
cesses of the Inquisition on royal shoulders, not on 
pap^l. To American readers they can protest : 

authority of the Inquisition began and ended with the 
crown. . . . When I denounce the cruelties of the Inquisition, 
I am not standing aloof from the Church, but I am treading in 
her footsteps. Bloodshed and persecution form no part of the 
creed of the Catholic Church.’ 4 

It is further possible to praise the pope for ‘ pre- 
venting the Spanisli Government from establisliing 
its Inquisition in Naples or Milan, which then 
belonged to Spain, so great was his abhorrence of 
its cruelties.’® This appears to imply that the 
Inquisition in Calabria was not the Spanish, but 
the papal, as T. M. Lindsay also implies ; so that 
the treatment of the Waldenses at Cosen za from 
1555 to 1561 was the work of the Holy Office more 
directly. 

♦They were exterminated by sword, by hurling from the 
summito of cliffs, by prolonged confinement in deadly prisons, 

1 'English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the 
Canarie*:,’ Royal Hist. Soc., 1912, p xi. 

2 British Museum, 4071. b. 37. 3 Eng. tr., London, 1850. 

4 James Cardinal Gibbons, The Faith of our Fathers, Baltb 
more, 1893, pp. 293, 286. 

5 Ib, p. 296. 
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at the stake, in the mines, m the Spanish gralleys One hundred 
elderly women were first tortured and then slaughtered at 
Montalto. The survivors among the women and children were 
sold into slavery-’ ^ 

It is regrettable that the sword was used for the 
effusion of blood, for ‘the Popes denounced and 
laboured hard to abolish its sanguinary features/ 
say s Gibbons.® On the whole theory of de Maistre, 
be it noted that the Spanish Inquisition was based 
on a papal bull, and was enlarged by a papal brief 
of 1571, that popes heard appeals from the Inquisi- 
tion, exempted whole classes from its scope, and 
intervened often in its doings. As in 1816 torture 
had been abolished in all the tribunals of the In- 
quisition, it is hard to see why the popes had not 
exercised their authority, which had availed to 
suppress Templars and Jesuits, to curb the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

(b) The Netherlands. — Motley has told in detail 
how Charles V. and his son Philip of Spain dealt 
with the Low Countries. In April 1522 Charles 
appointed Van den Hulst as iim nisi tor-general, 
and by brief in June next year Hadrian vi. com- 
missioned him to act concurrently with the epi- 
scopal inquisitors. Emperor and pope acted most 
harmoniously, Clement vii. and Paul ni. confirm- 
ing the successive heads, Charles issuing their in- 
structions. Philip confirmed these instructions 
before he had been a month on the throne, besides 
appointing fourteen new bishops, each with two 
special inquisitors. It was asked why the Spanish 
Inquisition was not introduced, and Philip ex- 
plained to his half-sister, ‘ LTnquisition des Pays- 
Bas est plus impitoyable que celle d’Espagne.’ ^ A 
few illustrations of his statement be given j 
details will be found in T. J. van &aght, Eet 
Bloedigh Tooneel^ Dort, 1660, Eng. tr., Lancaster, 
Pa,, 1837 ; and Gerrit Brandt, Historie der Ee- 
formatie, Amsterdam, 1677, Eng. tr., London, 
1720-23. 


Tlie town-clerk of Antwerp was obliged to stand on a plat- 
form, to retract certain opinions said to be setfoith m a preface 
that he had written, and to burn the book ; he was then im- 
prisoned and banished. Jan Walen of Krommemesdijke and 
two friends were bound to stakes with chains, and, a fire being 
laid round them, they were slowly roasted to death This 
form of capital punishment was reserved for Anabaptist men, 
the women being drowned When the Anabaptiste tried to 
emigrate, five vessels on W’hich they were sailing were sunk 
with all on board ; the others were taken back, and the heads of 
the leaders were exposed on poles. After eight years of this the 
Anabaptists began to defend themselves, and the fall of Munster 
was the signal for a special edict against them Men who made 
converts were to be burnt to death ; men who were re-baptized 
but recanted were to be slain with the sword, women were 
‘ only to be buried alive.' ^ 

The papal-imperial Inquisition of the Nether- 
lands must not he confounded with the ancient 
episcopal Inquisition, nor Avith the secular Council 
of Tumults created by Alva in 1567. This dealt j 
not with heretics, hut with traitors treason was ; 
defined so as to include signing petitions against 
the Inquisition and tolerating field-preaching. By 
this time there were other heretics than Ana- 
baptists, and these were more defiant. Alva wrote 
to the king saying that early one Ash Wednesday 
he had arrested 1500 in bed, and adding, ‘ I have 
ordered all of them to he executed.* Before long 
there was an insurrection, which did not, and does 
not, seem to be regarded with such horror as the 
defence of Munster. By 1607 the Spaniards had 
to own themselves beaten so far that the northern 
provinces were treated as independent. From that 
day the Netherlands has been the home of religious 
freedom, where the new theory assailing the founda- 
tions of persecution took shape and whence it was 
spread abroad. 

I T. M. Lindsay, Histary of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1907, 


U. 6011. 

2 P. 296. 

3 J. L. Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, new ed., London, 
1878, pp. 168-174. 

4 Lindsay, ii. 236. ^ Ib. u. 266. 


2 . A political expedient.— In the cases considered 
thus far the impelling motive was religious, the 
emphasis being laid on the peril to the soul. Bui 
persecution has often sprung from another motive 
—the desire to unify and consolidate the State 
This may be illustrated from the history of 
Germany, England, New England, Russia, France, • 
and Portugal. 

{a) Germany.— The precedent was set here by 
the Elector of Saxony in 1528, when he sent 
Melanchthon and other visitors round his domains 
with instructions to deprive nonconforming priests 
and to banish dissenting laymen. 

‘For tbe prevention of mischievous tumult and other incon- 
veniences, we will suffer neither sect nor separation in our 
territory.’ l 

Three years later Melanchthon consideied the 
fate of Mantz, drowned at Zurich by the Zwing- 
lians, and he wrote to Myconius that the Ana- 
baptists were diabolical and not to be tolerated ; 
their leaders everywhere ought to suffer the utmost 
punishment.® He and Zwingli based their views 
on the political need of unity, for no Anabaptist 
had given sign of active resistance. The policy 
was crystallized into the maxim for Germany, 

‘ Cujus regio, illius et religio.* This was applied 
against Lutheians in 1731, when some 300 iepi*e- 
sentatives assembled in Salzburg to consider the 
danger in which they stood. They entered into a 
salt-covenant to hold fast to the evangelical faith 
This was treated as rebellion ,* soldiers were quai- 
tered on all evangelical families; and on 31st 
October ail w^ere ordered to he banished because 
of the covenant. Most went to Lithuania, and a 
few to Georgia in America, which was founded for 
their benefit by C^lethorpe. 

(b) England.— The Tudors laid stress upon uni- 
formity, which was almost unknown before, as 
they believed that it was necessary to make and 
keep England great. Henry vii. applied the 
method in secular departments, his son in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. A dramatic exhibition was given 
when on 30th July 1540 six preachers were drawn 
from the Tower of London to Smithfield, where 
three were burned for heresy and three were 
hanged and quartered for treason in denying 
Henry’s supremacy over the Church. Thiee Acts 
of Uniformity were passed under Edward and 
Elizabeth; similar enactments were frequent for 
half a century after 1640. Ejectments of clergy 
who failed to change quickly enough were common 
till the reign of William and Mary. Persecution 
was most violent under Mary Tudor and Elizabeth. 
The former acted on the advice of Spaniards, and 
doubtless from religious motives. S. R. Gardiner® 
reckons that in three years 277 persons were burned 
to death for their religion. Elizabeth reverted to 
her father's ideal, and aimed at a united England ; 
as she sought a via media, she had to deal with 
two parties. The Roman Catholics, who reckon 
^3 martyrs from Cardinal Fisher in 1535 to Arch- 
bishop Plunket in 1681, claim 189 in the reign of 
Elizabeth, who must he allowed the benefit of the 
plea of her father and Alva, that these men were 
executed for treason ; and, further, that most of 
them came to England knowing the law and in- 
tending to defy it ; that the pope had by bull de- 
posed her and absolved all persons from allegiance ; 
that most of the accused could he pardoned on 
taking the oath of allegiance. On the other side. 
Hutch Anabaptists were burned ; English Separa- 
tists were hanged, imprisoned, fined, or banishe^. 
The legislation of 1593 typifies the Tudor position. 
Popish recusants were confined to a circle of five 
miles round their birth-place. The balancing Act 
The Reformation in its Relation to Modem 
1883], London, 1888, p. 177. 
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against Protestants decreed that any person refus- 
ing to come to his parish church had the option of 
forfeiting all his property and going abroad per- 
manently or of being executed. Under this Act 
six Baptists were condemned to death as late as 
^ 1664; it was to avert the scandal of such an 
execution that Bunyan was illegally detained in 
prison for twelve years. 

The distinction between spiritual and secular 
was retained. An ecclesiastical court only excom- 
municated, but, if an accused person did not make 
his peace within forty days, the fact was signified 
to Chancery, whence a writ went to the sheriff to 
arrest and imprison until the ecclesiastical court 
was satisfied. The last case of burning for heresy 
occurred in the reign of James I., and it gave such 
scandal that no later writ of significavit is extant. 
From that time the High Commissions became the 
favourite courts. Penalties now seldom amounted 
to death. Roman Catholics were either fined £20 
a month or, if that did not affect them seriously, 
deprived of two-thirds of their lands. For Pro- 
testants prison and branding were preferred. 
Dorothy Trask died in 1645 after having been 
fifteen years in jail for the crime of regarding 
Saturday as the Sabbath. 

The period 1640-60 must be separately studied. 
After that the reign of Charles il. showed the inten- 
sified difficulty of the situation, which again was 
met by violent persecution, always under the forms 
of law. Charles had the task or trying to restore 
unity, when Dissenters plotted with Holland and 
Roman Catholics with France, when the navy 
yard struck if the new Conventicle Act was 
enforced, and Parliament voted no tiaoney till it 
was carried out. The jails were crowded ; in 
December 1661 there were 289 Baptists in Newgate 
alone ; a year later there were 214 Baptists and 
Quakers. Even in 1672, on the intercession of a 
Quaker who had assisted his escape from England 
twenty years before, Charles found 491 men to 
delivei fiom piison, whose sole offence was peace- 
able worship outside the parish churches. Fearing 
that his crown was in danger if the persecution 
continued, the king issued a declaration of indulg- 
ence, and licensed 4215 dissenting teachers or 
houses. Next year, on financial threats from 
Parliament, he withdrew the declaration. As it 
was supposed to have been prompted by favour to 
the Roman Catholics, popular fury turned towards 
them, and a series of judicial murders took place 
on the initiative of some perjurers. Then the see- 
dipped on the other side ; more ministers died 
in jail; and after the abortive invasion of Mon- 
mouth the progress of Jeffreys gave rise to a new 
Western martyi’ology. 

Peace was restored to England only by the com- 
promise of 1689, which conceded a limited freedom 
of worship at the cost of civil disability. Since 
then persecution has been either sporadic or illegal, 
or of the privative kind which confines fran- 
chise, office, and emoluments to certain favoured 
classes. 

(c) New England . — Much less known is the 
action of the Pilgrim Fathers. In 1650 they 
passed a law forbidding people to meet on the 
Lord's Day from house to house in Plymouth.^ 
On 2nd October nine men and women were pre- 
sented for so doing. There was no suggestion of 
any riot ; they were worshipping quietly. Governor 
William Bradford, who signed that law, had four 
years before described the early experience of 
himself and his fiiends, keeping ‘their meetings 
every Sabbath in one place or anoLher, exercising 
the worship of God among themselves.' “ He must 

1 Journal of the Friends* Soc. xiiL [1916] 37. 

2 Bradford MS, folio 31; piinted by E. Arber, The Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1897, p. 70. 


have had a very strong sense of the need of keeping 
his little colony homogeneous. Under his successor 
the Pilgrims used the stocks, the cage, the jail ; 
they fined, confiscated, whipped, banished, till the 
Restoration ended their scandalous doings. ^ When 
such things? were done in the gieen tree of 
Plymouili. the state of affairs may be readily 
imagined in the dry tree of Boston. There the 
persecution culminated in hanging four Quakers 
on the common early in 1660. But the Puritans 
at least were thoroughly consistent, and acted 
from loftier motives. With them the desire for a 
unified territory was accessory to a genuinely 
religious feeling, as with Calvin, whose conduct in 
the case of Servetus had set them the example. 

(d) Russia . — In few lands is there such close 
blending between Church and State as in Russia. 
It arises out of the circumstances in which Muscovy 
achieved independence. The clergy did much to 
promote the organization by which the rule of the 
Muslim Mongols was ended, and the invasion of 
the Roman Catholic Poles was repelled. Before 
the 15th cent, ended, a grandson of the Kaisar at 
Constantinople had as Tsar transplanted the 
Byzantine traditions to Moscow, whose archbishop 
he caused to he recognized by the four Eastern 
patriarchs as a fifth colleague. The royal house 
soon died out, and a grand national assembly chose 
a son of the patriarch to be Tsar. In the middle of 
the 17th cent, the patriarch Nikon instituted many 
reforms with the support of the Tsar and of all the 
bishops but one, who was deposed, flogged, and 
kept in prison till he died mad. The laitv and 
many clergy resisted ; persecution led to civil war. 
In 1667 Nikon was deposed by an ecclesiastical 
council, but the schism continued ; even to-day, 
after constant oppression, the Old Believers are 
supposed to number 12,000,000. Peter the Gieat 
averted the risks arising from future pretensions 
of any patriarch by abolishing the office and 
instituting a holy governing synod, composed 
chiefly of bishops nominated by himself, and pre- 
sided over by himself or a lay deputy — very like 
a Tudor High Commission with Thomas Cromwell 
at its head. This change was enforced by more 
persecution, and a new rebellion was subdued. 

Two generations later Catherine il. took over 
all the capital of ecclesiastical property, paying 
the clergy and monks regular salaries ; it was a 
good precedent for the French National Assembly, 
though the Ecclesiastical Commission of 1886 
applied the principle in England only to the 
bisiiops. But Catherine's extension of boundary 
brought under her sceptre Lutherans of the Baltic 
and Roman Catholics of Poland, so that the homo- 
geneous province of 1600 has swollen to a hetero- 
geneous empire, with new ecclesiastical problems. 
To-day in a population of 125,000,000 there are 
14,000,000 Muslima and 6,000,000 Jews, the perse- 
cution of whom is not here dealt with ; in the 
Christian population Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Old Believers, and Armenians are large factors, 
though altogether they are not a quarter of the 
number of the State Church. In theory there is a 
general toleration ; in practice there is nothing of 
the kind.2 Propaganda is forbidden ; at the best 
of times a minister of a sect can he registered only 
for one building and one congregation, while police 
frequently attend to watch. Prison, flogging, 
removal to the Caucasus or Siberia, and exile are 
the constant experience of such ministers, and also 
of many lay Dissenters. 

{e) France . — The religious wars of the 16th cent, 
resulted in the Edict of Nantes securing a certain 
privileged position of toleration to the Huguenots 

Journal of the Friends* Bist ^^oc. xiii [1916] 37. 
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iq.v,). Louis XIV. could not brook such division, 
and, prompted by others with different motives 
from his, he set to work to unify his realm. Bitter 
persecution led up to the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, the expulsion of all ministers, and 
the most strenuous measures for the conformity of 
the laity. The reaction came with the French 
Revolution a century later, but the proclamation 
of • liberty, "equality, and fraternity’ on 14th July 
1789 proved illusory. The National Assembly 
adopted Catherine’s plan with ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and went farther. The monastic orders 
were abolished, and a new civil constitution was 
framed for the Chuich. Of 136 bishops only four 
took the oaths, and 79 new prelates had to be 
found ; the parish clergy resisted, and 600 are said 
to have been massacred at Avignon alone. The 
Legislative Assembly was anti-Christian. It 
ordered Paris to be cleared of priests, and three 
weeks later 300 clergy were massacred in prison, 
thus ushering in the Reign of Terror. ^ This 
culminated in November 1793, when Christianity 
was formally abolished, and the existence of God 
was denied. 

if) Portugal .— country affords an earlier 
case when a great Roman Catholic corporation 
suffered persecution. In 1750 the kingdom was 
under clerical influence, especially that of the 
Society of Jesus. ^ A series of economic reforms, 
the organization of trading companies, and the 
development of the colonies Drought the State and 
the Jesuits into sharp collision. If Richelieu 
would not tolerate an ecclesiastical imperium in 
imperiOy no more would Pom bah In 1759 the 
Society was expelled from all the Portuguese 
dominions, and its funds were sequesteied. In 
extenuation of this action, it may be pointed out 
that the governments of France and Spam, also 
staunchly Roman Catholic, felt obliged to take 
similar steps eight years later, that the pope 
refused to permit the Spanish Jesuits to land in 
Italy, that even the Austrians withdrew support, 
and that tlie next pope suppressed the whole order 
for ever. He set in the forefront of his reasons 
that the Jesuits ruined souls by their quanels and 
theii compromises with heathen usages. The bull 
has nevei been withdrawn. Another pope, equally 
infallible, reconstituted the order, •which silently 
re-established itself in Portugal, and was a second 
time expelled m 1834, and a third time in 1910. 
On neither occasion was any action taken against 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and parocliial 
organization or against public worship. The State 
has till ice been obliged to defend itself against a 
powerful international organization, whose charac- 
ter was declared by the papacy to be bad. Roman 
Catiiolicism is still the religion of Portugal. The 
constitution both permits the Protestant religion 
and lays it down that no one can be peisecnted for 
religions reasons so long as he respects the religion 
of the State and commits no offence against public 
morals. Nor is this a dead letter ; a priest who in 
1904 caubed a Protestant worker to be assaulted 
and robbed was sent to prison for 35 days. 

3 . A political blunder.— When different religious 
parties were more evenly balanced, the rulers some- 
times saw that the only chance of internal peace 
was a wide toleration, and that persecution would 
be a mistake. An early example is found in 
Poland, where, to avert civil war, Calvinists and 
Lutherans were tolerated from 1552, and Mennon- 
ites were invited by the king to come and settle, 
with the promise of religious freedom. On his 
death a compact of Warsaw during the interregnum 
assured on 28th Jan. 1573 absolute religious liberty 
to all ^dissenters from the religion.’ So also m 

1 A- Weld, The Suppression of the Society qf Jesus in the 
Portuguese PominionSj London, 1877. 


the Netherlands, where William of Oiange, himself 
successively Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, had to 
insist that there must he mutual concessions as the 
piice of bare existence in the face of Spanish 
troops. He carried his point first in 1576 with a 
Pacification of Ghent and again in the Union of 
Utrecht. * 

Eulers were assisted to see their way to this, by 
the wide acceptance of a new political theory 
originated by Calvin,^ published in his Institutes^ 
and thus spread over the whole Western world. 

It reached English readers first in the Politike 
Power of Bishop John Ponet, 1556 : 

‘Men ? 'tt" V- --5 ■), • that shall commaunde 

them tc < •; ■ . _ Word . Princes 

abusing their ofhee may be deposed by the body of the whole 
congregacion or commonwealth ’ 

Five years later all could read Calvin’s closing 
V ords : 

* If they [the three estates in everie realme] wmhe at kinges 
wilfully raging over and treading down the poor communaltie 
. . . thev deceitfully hetrav the lihertie of the people, whereof 
they know il cirselus to bee appointed protectors by the ordi- 
nance of God ’2 

Acting on Knox’s exposition of this theory, the 
Scots deposed the queen regent in 1559, and the 
parliament ratified the Revolution on that ground. 
Beza’s Droit des magistrats (1573) and Philippe de 
Moinay’s Vindicice contra Tyrannos (1579) gave full 
scope to the theory ; and in 1581 the Ebtates of the 
Netherlands solemnly deposed Philip, justifying 
the act in their declaration of indej^endence. ^ 

The Italian jurist Hierom Zanchius, teaching in 
Germany, added to Aquinas’s doctrine of passive 
resistance the obligation to active lesistance. 

‘ If for the sake of rehgion you oppose yourself to the king, 
you oppose j ourself not to power but to tyianny, and unless 


you do so oppose yourself, you act contrary to divine and human 
law.’ i 

The doctrine was repeated at Heidelberg by the 
German David Parens : 

‘Inferior magistrates may justly, even b the 

commonwealth and church or rehgion . ga ‘■i aLiJci.or 
magistrate."* 

His book had the honour of being buined by 
Janies I., Avho blinded himself to the fact that 
most of his thinking subjects accepted this theoiy. 

These books were chiefly political, many by 
lawyers and statesmen ^ they ^^ere \\ideiy circu- 
lated and translated. England demanded new 
editions after 1640, and the dogma that persecu- 
tion for the sake of religion justifies armed resist- 
ance and deposition led again to appropriate 
action. And, whereas the Continental thinkers 
were from the upper ranks, it was a representative 
council of the army which in August 1647 drew 
out sixteen proposals as the basis of a treaty with 
the king. One proposed to abolish all coercive 
power in ecclesiastical officers, another to repeal 
the Uniformitv and Conventicle Acts, a third to 
make the recent Covenant voluntaiy rather than 
obligatory. Two months later a body of deniociats 
presented to this council a manife''to styled ‘ the 
Agreement of tlie People,’ which they considered 
and amended. After an inteilude of a second war 
the army presented it formally to the House of 
Commons in January 1648-49. 

The ninth clause deals with religion, and provides ‘ that, to 
the public profession so held forth, none be competed b\ penal- 
ties or otherwise , . that such as nrottss faith m by 

Chr'st, however differing in judgment from the docir.ne, 
woi^V.P. or disc'ipime pub-io'y set forth, as aioresaicl, shad not 
he it-liaiiied from but >iiall be protected in, the profession of 
the’r -ai' n and e\ercise of rehgion, according to their conscienc^, 
m anyplace except such as shaU beset apart for the public 
worship ’ ® 


1 H B. Foster, ‘The Political Theory of Calvini^ before ffie 
Puritan Emigration to America/ m Axner Mist, Mev, xxi. 

[1916] 481. ^ ^ V 

2 Institutes, rv. xx. 31 (Norton’s fcr.X 

3 Op, TUoU Heidelberg. 1613, iv. TW. 

4 Com, on Eomctns, Heiaelberg, 1617, p. I(w9. 

6 Gai^iner, p. 870 
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This document is the careful definition of ‘the 
Good Old Cause’ fox which the army declared 
itself to have fought. In the Instrument of 
Government (16th Dec. 1653), defining the constitu- 
tion under which the Commonwealth was governed, 
the above provisions were incorporated word for 
word. 

The nation was by no means ripe for such ideas, 
and the six years of the Protectois did not educate 
it as the forty-five years of Elizabeth had done. 
Moreover, from the beginning Cromwell was 
recreant. When he confined recusants within 
their radius of five miles, he was only continuing 
Elizabeth’s plan, and availing himself of a special 
exception in the Instrument. When he heavily 
fined prelatists who rebelled, he again applied 
Elizabeth’s plan, and might say that rebels came 
off lightly with only fines. But he forbade ejected 
ministers to teach in schools, and set new prece- 
dents of persecution destined to be used against 
his supporters. And he turned on them also; 
orders went to Scotland to see that no Baptist 
should teach in a school or hold any office of trust. 
Faithless to his own express announcement a few 
years earlier that the State regarded efficiency and 
not opinions, Cromwell did the very thing that he 
had forbidden Crawford to do, and w^eeded the 
army of Baptist officers. Before his death he w’as 
persecuting many parties, and was fiercely de- 
nounced by the leaders of 1647, some of whom 
republished the Calvinist doctrine in the pamphlet 
Killing no Murder ^ in May 1657. After his death 
‘the Good Old Cause ’ revived, but its leaders were 
in a minority, and, with the restoration of the 
Presbyterians to power in 1659, persecution was 
both legalized and practised freely for a generation. 

The literary campaign continued, dealing with 
the political aspects of the matter ; and it called 
forth wTiters of very different types. Sidney and 
Locke were of the Christian school ; the essay 
Concerning Toleration was drafted at Oxford dur- 
ing the cruelties of 1666, but was completed and 
was first published most appropriately in Holland.^ 
Almost immediately Parliament accepted the view 
that persecution had failed to secure unity and was 
a political blunder. The Toleration Act was passed 
in 1689. The Rainbow Club of the Huguenots 
discussed the matter, and P. Bayle’s Dictionnaire 
historique et critique (4 vols., Rotterdam, 1697) 
leavened Continental thought. Voltaire, after an 
English sojourn of 1726-29, returned to ring the 
changes for half a century on the motto ‘ Ecrasez 
Finf^rae ! ’ ‘Down with persecution I ’ The deists 
and the Unitarians took up the cause. It found 
champions such as Mill, Buckle, and Lecky. A 
statement from an agnostic standpoint was repub- 
lished in 1893 by Leslie Stephen in lus essay on 
‘poisonous opinions.’ ^ 

4. A sin against God.— There was a momentary 
glimpse of this view by Luther at Worms, but he 
soon lost sight of it ; and the familiar confessions 
of the Reformation admit the right of the civil 
authority to coerce in matters of religion. Speci- 
ally noteworthy is the general unanimity of Cal- 
vinist theologians in affirming not only the absolute 
independence of the spiritual courts in matters 
spiritual, but also ‘the duty of the civil authorities 
to carry out their spiritual sentences to their ap- 
pointed civil consequences.’* Against such a doc- 
trine the continuous, direct, and elaborate Biblical 
in<Rctment of persecution begins with Englishmen, 
enjoying the actual liberty secured at Amsterdam 
by the wisdom of William in the teeth of the 
Calvinist ministers. 

1 Bpistdla de Tolerantia, Gouda, 1689. 

^ J Apology and other Essays, London, 1893. 

^Toleration,’ p. 242 ff. 

^EEEm. 862 «. 


A group of exiles from Gainsborough set down 
twenty short propositions in 1609, one stating that 
excommunicated persons are not to be avoided in 
what pertains fco civil affairs. This was soon 
complemented by this statement : 

*The magistrate is not by vertue of his office to meddle with 
religion, or matters of conscience, to force and compell men to 
this or that form of religion, or doctrine ; but to leaue Christian 
religion free, to euery mans conscience . . for Christ onelie is 
the king, and lawgmer of the church and conscience ' l 

In 1614 a citizen of London residing in Holland 
presented to King James a small book called 
Religions Reace : or aqilca f or liberty of conscience. 
Wherein is contained certain reasons against perse- 
cution for religion. Next year appeared another 
little work, Ohiections answered by way of dia- 
logue, wherein is proved . . . that no man ought to 
he persecuted for his religion, so he testifie his 
allegeance by the oath appointed by law. In 1620 
another pamphlet came from the same group, 
A most humble supplication of many of the king^s 
majestfs loyal si^jects . . . who are persecuted 
only for differing in religion, etc. Eight editions 
appeared of these three works, quite apait fiom 
antiquarian reprints. ^ 

The next assertion of the principle of liberty was 
made, not against the Stuarts, but against refugees 
from them w'ho reproduced their policy on Calvin’s 
principles. Anne Hutchinson arrived in Boston 
m 1634, was refused admission as a member of 
John Cotton’s church, and so began a conventicle 
in her liome.^ As Cotton tried to stop it, Roger 
Williams copied ont some extracts from the 1620 
book and sent them to him, initiating a war of 
pamphlets. The Company formally forbade new 
churches to organize without consent of the officers 
and of the elders in existing churches ; whereupon 
the^ elections turned on this prohibition The 
sitting governor was defeated, and Henry Vane, 
the champion of freedom, was chosen; but with 
1637 the persecutors returned to power. They 
secured their victory by expelling Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Williams, and many other opponents. Others left 
in disgust, some going to Connecticut, but Vane 
to England, where he continued his championship 
against the Scots commissioners in the Westminster 
Assembly, breaking with Cromwell in 1650 largely 
on the same issue, and being imprisoned by him in 
1656 because he protested against the Protector’s 
persecution of the Episcopalian clergy. 

Meanwhile the victorious ministers and elders on 
Massachusetts Bay followed up many refugees, and 
tried to assert authority over the Island of Rhodes. 
Williams was sent to London to secure exemption 
from the Company’s jurisdiction. There he pub- 
lished in 1644 a long criticism dedicated to Parlia- 
ment and entitled, The BloudyTenent of Persecu- 
tion,for Cause of Conscience, discussed. This is a 
standard work, examining the question on a 
Biblical basis. It led to a long debate in New 
England. 

Old England also was roused to the question. 
Christopher Blackwood proclaimed that compulsion 
of conscience^ was a pillar of Antichrist. Seven 
London Calvinistic Baptist churches, issuing a 
confession of faith, were equally clear, and, as the 
confession was keen^ criticized, they revised it, 
and dedicated it to Parliament, which was about 
to enforce uniformity. They declared that they 
would willingly submit to all civil laws, but could 
not submit to some ecclesiastical laws ; therefore 
they would accept the consequences in persecution. 

One of the signatories toot stronger ground next 
year, propounding 50 questions to the Assembly of 
Divines on the subject of compulsion. Obtaining 
no answer, he expanded them into a book on the 
*Ijohn Smyth, _ Worhs, Cambridge, 1915, li. 682-634, 748. 

2 Tracts on Liberty of Commence and Persecution (Harserd 
KnoIIys Society), London, 1846. 
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necessity of toleration, with a long title defying 
the Assembly and Pailiament* This he printed 
and published without the censor’s imprimatur.^ 
The same year Rhode Island codified the laws 
passed hitherto without legal authority. On 10th 
May 1647, summing up what had been already 
stated and acted upon for nine years, the four 
towns enacted under their^ charter that * all men 
may walk as their consciences persuade them, 
every one in the name of his God.’ ^ 

Two years later Lord Baltimore, Roman Catholic 
proprietor of the colony of Maryland, sanctioned a 
Toleration Act which drew the line only at two 
points : reproachful words against the Virgin Mary 
were punishable with fine, whipping, ana banish- 
ment ; denial of the Godhead of any of the three 
persons of the Trinity entailed confiscation of 


goods and death. This law, however, was repealed 
five years later after a revolution, when the Puritans 
from Virginia obtained the upper hand ; they 
banned *pcmery, prelacy, and^ licentiousness of 
opinion.’ ® The policy and practice of Rhode Island 
remained unchanged. Jews were welcomed as 
settlers, and enjoyed the right of public worship as 
early as 1658. Five years later a charter was 
obtained fiom Charles, with a provision that ‘no 
person within said colony at any time hereafter 
shall be in any wdse molested, punished, disquieted 
or called in question for any difierences of opinion 
in matters of i eligion. ’ ^ Thus the theories adopted 
and expounded by Englishmen fifty years earlier 
had won their way to permanent embodiment 
under the auspices of the same religious com- 
munion. Freedom was won, and was not used 
selfishly to enslave others, but was held for all as 
a trust from God. 

5. The antithesis in practice.— Issues were now 
fairly joined, and the results exhibited. Persecu- 
tion was either a duty to God or a sin against God. 
The results in a few countries may be glanced at. 

The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts on 
9th Dec. 1774 resolved in words ‘ that the establish- 
ment of civil and religious liberty to each de- 
nomination is the sincere wish of this congress’ 
but no deeds followed. In August 1789 a com- 
mittee of the Baptist churches in Virginia memo- 
rialized Washington, and next month the first 
amendment to the draft constitution of the United 
States declared that Congress should ‘ make no law 
respecting any establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press.’® In 1832 
even Massachusetts, the earliest and the latest 
home of intolerance and persecution, gave up the 
relics of the union of one favoured Church with 

the State. „ , , i 

Progress was slower in England. Money penal- 
ties were exacted regularly in the city of London 
till a legal decision of 1767. Tithes are even yet 
payable throughout Great Britain to the Estab- 
lished Churches. Freedom of the press came 
almost by an oversight, not because of Miltons 
Areopagitica. Persecution under legal forms con- 
tinued till after the Napoleonic wais, when, at the 
cost of acquiescing in large money grants to the 
Church of England, Dissenters obtained the repeal 
of the Conventicle Act ; the Test and Corporatmn 
Acts also disappeared in 1828. Only within living 
memory have the grammar-schools and univermies 
in England been opened again to all, or otticeb 
iBobert Walsh, 

Britain respecting the CT.S., Philadelphia, 1819, pp, 4^ 4 . 

2 Records of the Colony, etc., 10 vols , Providence, ISSG-bS. 
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1766 , Original, Patent Boll, 16 Charles n. pt 15, no. 3, at the 

Progress of Baptist Principles, Boston, 
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been made technically available. Still there is a 
social boycott in many respects ; in some towns no 
one need hope for the mayoralty, whatever eminent 
services he may have rendered, unless he will be 
at least an Occasional Conformist. 

Latin America was Ion" governed by men ^ 
imbued with Roman Catholic ideals. After the 
political revolts last century the opposition was 
headed by men largely indifterent to religion, if 
not actively hostile. A typical case is Mexico ; 
the issues %vere clearly stated, and literally fought 
out between 1857 and 1867. The Plan de Tacuhaim 
upheld the special rights of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Roman Catholicism as the sole 1 eligion, 
and censorship of the press. The liberals fought 
for freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
nationalization of Church property, and abolition 
of special tribunals for ecclesiastics. They won, 
but the temper of the clericals remains. In 1887 
the Defensa Catolica declared that ‘true charity 
consists in opposing one’s neighbour, m injuring 
him in his material interests, in insulting him and 
in taking his life, always supposing that it is done 
for love of God.’^ This is not empty talk. At 
Atzala in 1876 a Protestant church was set on fire 
during service, and, as the worshippers came 
out, they were hewn down by a fanatical mob. 
Even in 1898, at Iiapuato, a Protestant girl \vas 
dragged to the public squaie and threatened with 
burning. 

Some other States have not yet reached the 
Mexican position even in theory. The fourth 
article of the Peruvian Constitution declares that 
the nation professes the apostolic Roman Catholic 
religion ; the State protects it, and does not permit 
the public worship of any other. The penalty is 
no longer death, but there are severe disabiUties. 

In practice every one doing Protestant work must 
be prepared to risk his life. In 1909 a colporteur 
was mobbed at Dores do Turvo in Brazil, the priest 
calling on the people to bum him. In Paraguay 
a priest stirred up the people to kill the heretic if 
he did not leave, and he was restrained only on an 
appeal to the government. Nor are such incidents 
peculiar to the other side of the world. Tales like 
these are constantly being reported as to Roman 
Catholic priests on the Continent. In the diocese 
of Trier a worker finds a priest walking beside 
him all day and every day, warning the people ; 
in Styria, Italy, and Brittany workers are boy- 
cotted, food is refused, and any one who heeds 
them is threatened with eviction ; mobs are raised 
against them in Carniola and Posen; they are 
arrested illegally in Lemberg, Spain, and Portugal. 
So strong is Roman Catholic influence in these 
countries that protection can seldom be obtained, 
redress hardly ever. Such conduct is the logical 
issue of the Roman Catholic theory. Under neces- 
sity a Roman Catholic may indeed abstain from 
molesting a heretic ; only, as one of themselves 
states it, ‘if expedient, he would imprison you, 
fine you, possibly he might even hang you. But 
be assured of one thing, he would never tolerate 
you for the sake of the “glorious principles of 
civil and religious liberty.’ * 

A"ainst such dangers the counter-measures or 
Portugal in 1910 have already been noted. Very 
similar measures had been constitutionally taken 
by France between 1901 and 1905. Religious orders 
were forbidden to teach in school ; then they were 
dissolved ; Napoleon’s concordat with the Vatican 
was formally abrogated ; liberty of conscience affd 

1 H. W. Brown, Latin Amenea, New York, 1901, p. 347. The 
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the free practice of public worship were guaranteed 
to all. 

But, when a State finds itself confronted by a 
g^reat iutei national organization like the Homan 
Catholic Chmch, powerful enough to defeat Bis- 
marck in fourteen years and make liim come to 
Canossa despite his defiance, then even ordinary 
legislation seems sometimes insufficient. It is no 
small tribute to the insight of the Rhode Islanders 
that in 1638 they drew the line between freedom 
of worship, assured to all, and the franchise, 
granted only to those who upheld that principle as 
fundamental. They were careful to have the dis- 
tinction made again in their charter of 1663, which 
guarantees absolute leligious liberty to all settlers, 
whethei freemen or not. And substantially the 
same point is made in the Constitution of 1789 ; 
freedom of wor^ship is promised to all, hut no one 
can become a citizen of the United States without 
acceding to that constitution which promises it. 
Americans discern that an unlimited toleration 
risks suicide ; those who would persecute, had they 
the power, are not admitted to power. Roman 
Catholics therefoie try to minimize their principles 
in the United States. Gibbons has a chapter 
gloi dying civil and religious liberty, which opens 
thus ; 

‘ A man enjoys religious liberty when he possesses the free 
r'ght of wo^'5htppn^2■ God according to the dictates of a right 
coucCieMce, and di i-uu*. -'ng a form of leligion most in accord- 
ar'uo ivilh ms d itit'* to God . . . The Catholic Church has 
always been the zealous promoter of religious and civil liberty.’! 

But two years later the pope declared : 

‘That kind of civilization which conflicts with the doctrine 
and laws of Holy Church is nothing but a worthless imitation 
and a meaningless name * 2 

He blamed severely every State which grants 
* equal rights to eveiy creed, so that public order 
may not be disturbed by any particular form of 
religious beliei* In his*^ encyclical on catholicity 
in the United States it gave him pleasure to 
acknowledge that this was exactly the state of 
afiairs there. In another on allegiance to the 
French Republic in 1892 he declared tliat the 
separation of State and Church was equivalent to 
the separation of human legislation from Christian 
and divine legislation, an absurdity. Writing on 
the chief duties of Ohiistians as citizens, he stig- 
matized it as an act of consummate wickedness to 
ignore the rights of the Church under pretext of 
keeping the civil law ; in contrast he required 
‘ complete submission and obedience of will to the 
Church and to the Roman Pontiff as to God 
Himself.’ 

American statesmen realize the issues. One 
vice-president wrote : 

‘The immigrant . . . must learn that we exact full religious 
toleration and the complete separation of Church and State.’ ^ 
Grover Cleveland declared at his inauguration : 

‘ He who takes the oath to-day to preserve, protect and 
defend the constitution of the United States, only assumes the 
solemn obligation which every patriotic citizen . . . should 
share with biiii.’< 

No Roman Catholic has ever been faced with the 
conscientious problem involved in taking that 
oath, hut every alien who desires naturalization 
shares the obligation to the extent of swearing to 
support the constitution. An official message of 
another president states plainly that against all 
who come to war upon free speech, a free press, | 
free thought, free schools, the free and unmoles.ted 
right of religious liberty and worship, the gates 
must he piomptly and tightly closed.® 

Such nttei ances of statesruen are based only on 

1 P. xvii. 

2 Gieat JSnci/clical Letters of Leo XIJI,, New York, 1902, pp. 
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political gTounds of expediency. It is well to 
recur to the fundamental religious differences. 

* The true Church,’ sn’i s Joseph Pohle of Breslau, ‘ can tolerate 
no strange Churches beside PCI ^c■I! . . . She regards dogmatic 
intolerance not alone as her incontestable right, but also as a 
sacred duty.*! 

G. H. Joyce states that ‘the right of the Church to invoke 
the aid of the civil power to execute her sentences is expressly 
asserted by Boniface viii ’ This, he adds, is theologically' 
certain, but practically impossible at present 2 
The counter-theory was lucidly expressed more 
than 300 years ago by Leonard Buslier • 

* It is sin for kings and governors to destroy their subjects for 
difference of religion, at the persuasion of their bishops. 

Literature. — This is indicated in the article. 

W. T. Whitley. 

PERSECUTION (Indian).— In the indigenous 
literature of India, whether Vedic or classical 
Sanskrit or of more recent date, there is little that 
would suggest the existence of a state of religious 
persecution. References are abundant to the 
rivalry of creeds and systems, giving evidence of 
conflicting beliefs and the worship of many gods, 
whose spheies and authority are not always recon- 
cilable. Previous, however, to the irruption of 
Muhammadanism, whose fierce and intolerant 
character is i effected in its records, Indian litera- 
ture shows little trace of religious differences com- 
posing themselves by other than peaceful means. 
This result is perhaps to be anticipated on the 
basis of two ooiisidei aliens at least, (1) On the 
one hand are the nature and contents of the litera- 
ture itself, wanting as it is for the most part in 
the historical element. The motive power of the 
persecution may be religious bigotry or zeal, but 
its conduct and execution are within the domain of 
history, and, where the records fail, deeds of perse- 
cution may also pass unnoticed. Moreover, the 
early literature is the creation of Brahman writers, 
and has been preserved almost entirely in the 
hands of the dominant caste, and gives expression 
to their point of view. They would be little likely 
perhaps to record deeds of violence and wrong 
done to others whom they regarded as inferiors, 
especially wheie religious prejudice entered into 
the account. Such acts would either be unheeded, 
as in the natural order of things, or be as speedily 
as possible consigned to oblivion, as occasion not 
for boasting but lor silence. That the latter argu- 
ment does not in all instances hold good the 
example of Muhammadan historians serves to 
prove. 

(2) Indians also, like all Orientals, are naturally 
tolerant of variant belief. Differences appeal to 
them ordinarily as basis for discussion and con- 
troversy, not for violent repression ; and the 
victory at which they aim is dialectic, and relies 
upon argument and persuasion, not upon brute 
force. It is only under the influence of excite- 
ment, as at the great festivals, or of pressure from 
without that they endeavour to put down religious 
differences with a strong hand, and to enlist 
authority and the social order in the service of 
creed and the rights and privileges of an estab- 
lished faith. In this respect the change in Indian 
feeling and practice within the last half century 
has been most marked (see below). Under such 
circumstances all Orientals are liable to passions 
of frenzy, wliich exhibits itself in deeds that have 
little relation to the ordinary rules of conduct and 
life. 

Although the early and successive invasions of 
the Aryans brought into the Pan jab and N. India 
a cult differing from and superior to the crude 
animism of the aboriginal tribes of Dravidian or 
other origin, in the course of which the latter 
were either destroyed or more usually became the 
bondmen and slaves of their conquerors, there is 

! CE xiv. 766 2 CE xil 266. 
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no indication of religious animosity or persecution. 
If the Athar'daveda, as is probable, gives expression 
to the thought and religious habit of these pximi- 
tive peoples, the contact inspired contempt and 
abhorrence in the minds of the ruling caste, but the 
ultimate issue was stringent non-intei course, not 
forceful repression of distasteful opinions and 
practices. A broad and simple animism, whether 
of a more or less advanced chaiacter, is indeed 
little likely to persecute in the name of religion. 
Neither are its convictions sufficiently deep and 
strong, nor are they differentiated in sufficiently 
marked a degiee from the beliefs and usages of 
the surrounding animistic tribes of lower cultuie. 
It is the higher religions, with more definite con- 
ceptions and securely held creeds, that deliberately 
adopt a policy of compulsion towards those whose 
cherished beliefs differ from their own. 

There is therefore little or no real evidence of 
persecution in India even on a limited and local 
scale prior to the advent of Islam. In the Hindu 
law-books and elsewhere references are to be 
found to atheists and heretics, but they hardly 
convey the impression of an active intolerance, nor 
do-they enjoin repression or interference in any way 
with heterodox custom or belief. The high-boin 
Snataka, e.g., is not to honour heretics, even by a 
u . *■ '-g.’ On the other hand, he is not to dispute 

' , : Elsewhere atheism is declared to be 

a minor offence, involving loss of caste.® The 
Brahraana who is an atheist is unworthy to partake 
of the oblations to the gods and ancestral spirits ; ^ 
and a kingdom where these prevail or hold rule is 
speedily ruined ; ® in such a land the Snataka 
should not dwell.® Perhaps the nearest approach 
to a suggestion of persecution is where the king is 
enjoined to banish heretics together with gamblers 
and others from his realm. ^ There is little indica- 
tion of ill-feeling, much of the claim to or^ con- 
sciousness of superiority, so familiar in later times. 
The contact also of ancient Hinduism with the 
daughter or separatist forms of faith, Buddhism, 
Jainism, and others, cannot be shown to have 
been generally, or except accidentally and under 
unwonted conditions, associated with violence. 
Orthodox Hinduism has usually been a kindly 
parent to the numerous rival or reformed sects 
which have originated from within its broad and 
tolerant creed during the course of its long history ; 
and most of these after a brief and troubled career 
have returned into the communion of the faith 
or church from which they sprang. The mutual 
relations have been characterized by dispute and 
controversy, but rarely by active measuies of 
repression, unless these have been provoked by 
aggressive conduct on the part of the heterodox 
teachers or communities themselves. Itsmissionaiy 
work also in the days when Hinduism was an 
expanding force was accomplished, as far as we 
know, by peaceable means, not by compulsion. 

This is essentially true of the relations and inter- 
course between Hinduism and its greatest rival in 
India, Buddhism. The causes and history of the 
disappearance of the latter from Indian soil are 
obscure. There is no real evidence, however, that 
it was hastened by persecution from the side of 
Hinduism. Natural and perhaps inevitable decay, 
on the one hand, a revival and rekindling of the 
national faith, on the other, contributed to a result 
which was consummated by the destructive and 
persecuting zeal of the Muhammadan invader. 
The witness of the Chinese pilgrims, especially of 
Hiuen Tsiang in the earlier part of the 7 th cent . , is the 
most instructive in this respect. Their testimony 
to the wide-spread influence and very numerous 

1 Manu, SO. 2 /&. i39. 3 JZ,. xi. 67. 

* Ib. iii. 150. ® Ih. viii. 22. ® /&. iv. 61. 

7 Ib ix. 226. 


adherents of both faiths in India is unequivocal ; 
but the decline in the numbers and prestige of the 
Buddhist schools in the expeiienee of the later 
traveller in comparison vith the inci easing ascen- 
dancy of Hinduism is marked. The rivalry of the 
two faiths, however, was maintained by keen dis- 
cussion and argument, and the victories won were • 
victories of persuasion, not of authority and force. 

It is possible, perhaps probable, that sporadic in- 
stances occurred of the use of persecuting methods 
to secure the downfall of a despised or dangerous 
heresy or heretical teacher. These were of local 
and transient importance, and do not invalidate 
the general rule and practice ; and, apart from 
vague tradition, there are no instances on lecoid 
where the evidence is sufficient to command assent. 

In the 9th cent, the great constructive teacher and 
dialectician Sankaracbarya, in the course of his 
extended travels in the north of India, is said on 
occasion to have used his influence and success in 
controversy for the forcible silencing of his adver- 
saries; and of an earlier thinker and philo^ophci, 
Kumarila-bhatta, there is a tradition preserved that 
he promoted a persecution of the Buddhists. It is 
doubtful whether in either case the tradition has 
any firmer basis than the natural derire of later 
times to glorify the zeal and ascendancy of a 
famous teacher. A more normal and typical 
example of the relations between the sects is 
certainly afforded by Hiuen Tsiang’s account of 
the great assembly convened at Allahabad by the 
emperor Haishavardhana {A.D, 643), when friendly 
discussions took place between the leaders of the 
different sects and statues were elected on suc- 
cessive days of the festival in honour of the 
supreme divinities of the several faiths lepresented. 

\Yith the coming of Muhammadanism all was 
changed ; and the various religious faiths, which 
hitherto had existed amicably side by side, bent 
and suffered together befoie the torrent of fanati- 
cism and lust of conquest that swept over the 
land. Islam made no distinction between the 
differing forms of belief and creed that it encoun- 
tered on its onward march. The adherents of all 
alike were infidels and idolaters, whose convel^iou 
by forcible means, if others failed, was a religious 
obligation ; and death was the penalty of refusing 
to accept the creed of the conqueror. When the 
early waves of invasion had spent themselves, and 
fanatic zeal and hatred ceased to be stimulated by 
the expeiienee of actual waifaie against the infidel, 
there was a gradual relaxation of the tension. 
Except w’hen a revival of persecution took place 
under the influence or at the instigation of a stern 
and fanatic ruler like Aurangzib, the mutual 
antipathy of conqueror and conquered learned to 
accommodate itself to the necessities of a common 
life. And only at the religious festivals or when 
the people -were carried away by extraordinary 
excitement was there any manifestation of angry 
feeling or recrudescence of persecuting zeal. It 
remained true, however, that, in spite of a not 
inconsiderable degree of reciprocal borrowing of 
tenet and observance, the fanatic spirit w as and is 
always present, though latent, and an aY)parently 
trivial circumstance may at any time precipitate . 
an outbreak. In the early centuries of conflict 
and persecution Buddhism seems to have suffered 
most and very many of its adherents were put to 
death Thus the final blow to a faith already 
decadent, and in process apparently of passing 
away, was administered by Muhammadan per*e- 
cuting zeal. The cessation of the more active forms 
of repression came too late to save the Buddhist 
faith for India. It lives in Bengal and elsewhere 
only in the permanent mark which it has left on 
Hindu usage and belief, and in the borrowed 
figures and names of Hindu gods. 
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Towards Hinduism the attitude of the conquerors 
ultimately became changed. To crush and eradi* 
cate the Hindu faith proved impossible. ^ Violent 
ersecutions and massacres were inefiective to 
ring about an alteiation either in the spirit or in 
the passive endurance of an entire people. Very 
^ many, however, sutlered death for their religion in 
many parts of India ; and the desolation caused, 
even if the numbers of the slain have been exag- 
gerated in the somewhat boastful records of the 
Musalmans themselves, extended over wide areas, 
and was with difficulty repaired in the course of 
centuries. More peaceable relations were brought 
about when the governing race found its need of 
the assistance of Hindu ministers and officers of 
State to control the country and to gather in the 
revenue. Muhammadan usage and law proved to 
be inapplicable, and could neither be eniforced nor 
made fruitful of good results in the presence of 
immemorial prescriptive right and custom tenaci- 
ously held. Native administrators, judges, and 
collectors provided the necessary intermediaries; 
and the asperity of religious prejudice and dislike 
on either side was softened by mutual intercourse 
and the felt need of mutual aid. Thus the two 
creeds learned to live together for the most part 
in peace, the dominant faith out of self-interest 
abandoning its weapon of violence and persecution, 
and the leadeis of the subject peoples lending their 
aid in the establishment of order and the mainten- 
ance of civil light. Fanatical manifestations of 
the dormant spirit with their accompaniment of 
strife and murder were never entirely checked. 
On both sides, however, men of influence were 
found sufficiently wise and strong to see the evil 
and discourage the use of force against religious 
belief. The occasional rioting and outrage which 
harassed and hindered the giowth of tolciance and 
mutual understanding^ eie due to special leligious 
excitement or the sinister promptings of self- 
interested and bigoted men. With the extension 
of inter- communication and with a ^vider sympathy 
and knowledge such dissensions will become more 
rare, and will finally altogether cease. It is prob- 
able that the influence of wise and far-seeing 
leaders of both parties is already sufficiently strong 
to frustrate other than merely local expression of 
the persecuting spirit and the lust to destroy. 

_ It is remarkable that the Muhammadan aggres- 
sion, which completed the ruin of the Buddhist 
faith upon Indian soil and its expulsion from 
India, although it took full effect upon the kindred 
comnaunity of the Jains, left the latter with greatly 
impaired vigour and diminished numbers, but m 
possession of a religious life and organization 
which have endured to the pre.sent day. Mrs. 
Sinclair Stevenson, in her recent book,^ makes the 
interesting suggestion that the J ain survival and 
the eflective if passive resistance which the com- 
munity offered to the creed and power of the 
conqueror were due in part at least to the provision 
made by them for the participation of the laity in 
the recognized order and life of the church. Official 
Buddhism took cognizance only of the monastic 
rme and estate, and found no place for those who 
did not feel themselves called upon to assume the 
monastic vow, or to undertake tne duties and share 
the privileges and hopes of the monk. Jainism 
recognized and made legal the position of the 
layman in the ecclesiastical scheme equally with 
the monk, and thus entered into the national life 
a-^id secured such a hold upon the affections of 
the people that it survived the onslaught when 
less firmly founded Buddhism was overthrown. 

Perhaps the most striking example in India of 
the effect of a cruel persecution in consolidating 
and defining the religious life of a community is 
1 The Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 1915 . 


that of the Sikhs in the Pan jab. Originating in 
the 15th cent, in a protest against Hindu laxity in 
morals and idolatry in worship, they found them- 
selves ultimately brought into conflict with the 
dominant power of the Mughal emperors, and 
were forced in self-defence to take up arms to 
maintain their existence and religious liberty. 
With definite and fixed convictions which they 
had learned partly from Islam itself and partly 
from a reformed and purified Hinduism, they were 
confronted with the alternative of acceptance of 
the formula and creed of the ruling faith or destruc- 
tion. They refused to submit to either, but en- 
deavoured rather to maintain their freedom and 
rights with the sword. The persecution which 
ensued had the effect of welding a community and 
organization in its origin purely religious into a 
militant order and a nation of soldiers, tenacious of 
military right and norm no less than of creed and 
faith, who proved their prowess later against the 
British themselves and in warfare in many lands. 

Thus Islam is responsible for the introduction 
into India of the conception of persecution for the 
faith, and of its application in the most terrible 
form of fire and slaughter. When these methods 
proved ineffective to break the spirit of Hinduism 
or destroy a national religion, a practical truce 
was made, due in part to the discovered need for 
mutual help and support, and the two faiths 
learned to live more or less amicably together and 
to tolerate differences of belief and observance. 
The history of the other great monotheistic re- 
ligion whicn found its way to India was altogether 
diflerent. Christianity in India has never been in 
a position to persecute, even had the will been 
present. A weak and scattered minority of the 
population, insignificant in numbers, the Christians 
were of necessity apologetic in attitude, and their 
complete civil and political aloofness left them no 
choice but to profess and practise toleration of all 
alien faiths. That this was consonant with their 
wishes and ideals, and in harmony with their truest 
interests, is, of course, correct. Nevertheless the 
aggressive spirit and action of the new religion, 
and its denunciation of popular religious customs 
and festivals when these were contrary to true 
morals and purity of worship, provoked a counter 
persecution, which in many instances was carried 
out with the utmost concentration of bitterness 
and dislike. Moreover, the Indian Christian from 
the lower castes, whence the great majority of the 
converts weie derived, learned to assert his rights, 
and refused to render that abject deference to the 
Brahman priest or high-caste landowner which 
for centuries these men had been accustomed to 
exact. His principles also, the conception of duty 
with which he had been imbued, and the obliga- 
tions of his faith, if realized and consistently 
discharged, forbade him to rest satisfied with 
freedom to worship God in his own way, but urged 
him to press upon others with all the force and 
insistence at his command the acceptance of his 
own creed and submission to all the rules which 
his code of faith and morality affirmed. Thus in 
two respects especially the Indian convert to 
Christianity found himself in conflict with the 
usages and beliefs of the people among whom he 
lived ; he refused to recognize the gods whom 
they reverenced, but claimed, on the other hand, 
to have learned the better way of worship of the 
one true God ; and in regard to social relations it 
was impracticable for him to take part in a family 
and village life which in nearly all its ramifications 
was so intimately ^sociated with idolatrous con- 
ceptions and practices, or to share the burdens, 
financial or other, which custom required of the 
community. His new status, moreover, entailed 
various civil and legal disabilities, especially in 
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regard to man i age and to funeral ceremonies ; and i 
these wei e g-un i ji lly j (nnid lo press upon him most ’ 
heavily in the Native States, where the legal code i 
had not yet been advanced to the degree of re- < 
ligious tolerance and strict impartiality enforced ■' 
in the parts of the empire directly administered i 
by the Crown. These disabilities were the result i 
of loss of caste. The Christian convert Avas ipso 1 
facto out-casted, and thereby became unable to < 
fulfil the duties and obligations which were or 1 
seerned to be essential to the maintenance of the i 
fabric of Hindu society. In all these instances the i 
initiative in persecution and in a social boycott 1 
which entailed very serious consequences and was j 
frequently accompanied by violence was taken by j 
the Hindu leadei s themselves. The Muhammadans i 
as a rule stood aloof, and regarded the movement 1 
towards Christianity with indiderence ; they at 
least took no overt part in opposition or persecu- i 
tion, unless a co-religionist 'were involved, when j 
the vitality and strength of the old fanatic spirit J 
quickly reasserted them selves. Thus the r die of the . 
religious persecutor seemed, curiously enough, to 
have been transferred fiom the hands of the one 
community to the other. The Hindu actively 
resented his neighbour’s change of faith, and ■ 
exerted all the power which custom or a defective i 
law or administration put into his hands to make i 
the convert feel the weight of his resentment. ' 
The^ Miisalman w^as more in sympathy with the 
Christian standpoint and belief, and saw no need 
for forcible intervention or repression, unless the 
prestige of his own creed or the loyalty of a 
member of his own faith seemed to be endangered. 

Most of the records of this persecuting movement, 
which is practically co-extensive with the entire 
Indian peninsula, are contained in the published 
literature and reports of the Chiistian missionary 
societies. The experience of every missionary 
includes instances of attempts to deprive native 
^ Christians of 'village rights, of unjust oppression 
and eviction by high-caste Hindu landlords, of 
fictitious charges in the law-courts sustained on 
ingeniously concocted evidence and sworn to by 
false oaths, and of violence and cruelty employed 
to\vards young converts to induce them to recant. 
Where these attempts are successful, restoration 
to caste and Hindu society is gained only by way 
of degrading ceremonies.^ In the principal towns 
the force of public opinion is already sufficiently 
strong and enlightened to discountenance such 
methods. In the country districts, however, re- 
mote from European influence, where ancient 
pi’ejudice and custom reign supreme, and where 
Uhristianity has endeavoured to obtain a footing, 
incidents of this character are of common occur- 
rence. In part at least the persecuting action of 
the dominant religion is prompted by the instinct 
of self-preservation. The Christian faith is aggres- 
sive ; and a true instinct warns the loyal adherent 
of Hinduism that between his own system and 
creed and the new religion which lays claim to 
universal acceptance no compromise is possible. 
A similar claim had been made, it is true, in the 
past by Islam, and supported with even greater 
insistence and vehemence. But Islam was too I 
powerful to be resisted, and the persecuted Hindu 
suffered for the most part in silence and resigna- 
tion. Christianity, weak in numbers and social 
prestige, lay open to reprisals, and it seemed that 
religious animosity might with impunity gratify 
itself in the oppression of its adherents. Moreover, 
the rapidly growing influence and popularity of 

1 A 6udra community in the Deccan has, within the last few 
months (1016), led the way in a formal declaration that no one 
of their members shall he penalized or in any way made to 
suffer for becoming a Christian, or be debarred from re- 
entrance into caste and the full exercise of caste rights should 
he return ia the IRndu faith. 


the latter faith did appear to threaten Hinduism 
with disaster. But the persecuting spirit is not 
natural to the Hindu, nor in accord with the pre- 
cepts of his faith. In all probability, however, it 
will be only by degrees, and coincidently with the 
spread of enlightenment and the growth of a better 
understanding and public spiiit, that a barrier will 
be raised against open manifestations of fear and 
dislike. ^ The ancient fanatical and persecuting 
tendencies of Muhammadanism may then wake 
again in the presence of a powerful and progressive 
rival, and a new chapter in the strangely one-sided 
history of Indian persecution be written. For the 
present the Indian Christian is the only sufferer 
from the spirit which he has himself by his attitude 
and cou'victions of necessity evoked in the ancient 
Indian faiths. 

Literature —The Muhammadan historians themselves furnish 
the evidence for the relations of victorious Islam to the sub- 
jected Indian peoples For the rest the relevant literature 
IS to be found almost exclusively in the reports, etc , of the 
missionary societies. See also Julius Richter, A Hist, of 
Mmiom in India, Eng. tr., Edinburgh and I or don, IPOS 

A. S Gedkn. 

PERSECUTION (Muhammadan). - The 
theory of the Muslim State draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the true believers who accept Islam 
and the protected communities {ahl al-dhinwia, 
dhimml) who follow other faiths. This twofold 
division is employed in the following article. 

I. Muhammadans.— The early Arab conquerors 
appear to have been satisfied with a formal accept- 
ance of Islam and to have made no inq^nisition into 
private opinions ; but, as their empire oecame more 
firmly established and sectarian divisions made 
their appearance, the bitterness of controversy 
evoked a fanatical spirit, and open hostilities 
broke out between the adherents of ditiering 
theological opinions ; and, as these often denied 
the validity of established authority, the history 
of Muhammadan sectarianism became largely 
political in character, and in some cases, especially 
in those of heresies aiising within the boundaries 
of the old Persian empire, represented a revolt 
against Arab domination. The vicissitudes of 
such movements thus belong rather to political 
history, and the conflict of the ruling power with 
the Khawarii (g'.u), the various ^Alid factions, 
etc., can hardly be described as persecution. The 
effort to suppress religious opinion as such, apart 
from political opinion, would seem to have begun 
with the persecution of the Mu’tazilah. HishUm 
(724-743) put to death Ghaylan al-Bimashcii for 
maintaining the doctrine of the freedom of the 
willj first his hands and feet were cut off, and, 
when he continued to inveigh against his perse- 
cutors, his tongue was cut out (Tabari, Annals, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879-1901, ii. 1733 ; 
Ahmad b. Yahya b. al-Murtada, Al-MuHazilak, 
Leipzig, 1902, 'pp_. 16-17). The same kkaltfah 
ordered the execution of Ja’d b. Dirham for teaching 
that the Qur’an was created (Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 
ed. C. J. Tomberg, Leyden, 1851-76, v. 196 f.) 
Harun (786-809) sought to check freedom of theo- 
logical speculation by throwing into prison the 
Mutakallinis, or scholastic theologians (Ahmad b. 
Yahya, p. 32). But the first systematic inquisition 
into heresy was the mihnah (‘ test’) instituted by 
Ma’mun in 833 for the conviction of those who 
denied the doctiine of the creation of the Qur’in. 

, Ahmad b. Hanbal and other learned theologians 
were subjected to cruel sufferings to induce them 
to give assent to the doctrines accepted by th(f 
■ khallfah, Ma’miin defended his position in a 
letter to the governor of Baghdad (Tabari, ih. 
J 1117), by maintaining that God expects a r^er 
> whom He has entrusted with the care of His 
; servants to instruct his snbjeets in the way of 
salvation, define for them the limits of their faith. 
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remove their doubts and explain their difficulties, 
and bring back to the truth those who have gone 
astray. This persecution of those who denied the 
creation of the Qur’an was continued by his suc- 
cessors until 848, when Mutawakkil forbade the 
holding of this doctrine on pain of death, and the 
Mu’tazilah in their turn became the victims of 
the persecution of the State ; in 1029 Qadir-billah 
summoned all the ^ulanm ‘to his palace and made 
them sign a confession of faith, especially con- 
demning Mu'tazilite doctrines. A rigorous per- 
secution was also carried on against the Zin&qs 
(or crypto-Manichseans), who appear to have been 
numerous in cultivated circles under the early 
'Abbasids (Al-Nadim, Kitah al-Fihrist^ p. 338, 
gives a list of them). Mahdi cruciffed a number 
of them in the city of Aleppo in 780 (Tabari, iii. 
499), and during the last two years of his reign 
instituted an inquisition in Baghdad and other 
towns, under the direction of 'Umar al-Kalwadhi, 
who hunted down many victims {%h. 519-522, 588) ; 
his successor, Hadi, continued the persecution dur- 
ing his brief reign of thirteen months (^6. 548 f.). 

As the political power of the 'Abbasids declined, 
the fanaticism of the \ilamd appears to have 
increased. Ahu IJanifah (f 767) had already 
declared that death was the penalty for the 
Muslim who apostatized from the faith as taught 
hy Muhammad, and later theologians spread the 
net wider, demanding the blood of any Muslim 
who denied the prophetic mission of Muhammad 
or even doubted a single letter of the Qur’an, or 
maintained that God did not speak with Moses 
(Tyad, al-Shifa^ Cairo, 1272, ii. 259 f,, 337). 
Under Mutawakkil (847-861) the orthodox 'ulamd 
had the support of the government in the persecu- 
tion of every form of heresy, as well as the 
sympathy of _the fanatical mob; in his reign a 
certain Ibn 'Asim, accused of reviling the com- 
panions of the Prophet, was scouiged with 500 
stupes and left in the sun until he died, his body 
being afterwards thrown into the Tigris (Tabari, 
iii. 1424 tf.); he also put to death a man named 
Mahmud b. al-Faraj, who claimed to be a prophet 
and maintained that the angel Gabriel had revealed 
to him a Qur’an {ih. 1349). But, apart from such 
individual cases of heresy, the zeal of Mutawakkil 
was directed against whole sects, such as the 
Shi'ahs, whom he persecuted throughout his reign ; 
he destroyed the graves of 'All and Husain, and 
forbade pilgrimage to their site. 

This persecution is typical of the treatment that 
Shfahs have from time to time had to suffer at 
the hands of a Sunni government (for a summary 
of such persecutions see Hammer, Gesch. des 
o^anischm Reiches, i, 706-708). In 1029 Qadir- 
billah drove the Slu'ahs out of the mosques and 
installed Sunni preachers in their place, and put 
Shi'ahs to death for heresy on several occasions in 
his reign. Two centuries later Musta’sim insti- 
tuted another persecution against them. The 
general recognition by Shi'ah theologians of 
taqiyyak (lit. ‘fear,’^^ foresight’), i,e, concealment 
of a man’s real beliefs through fear of the con- 
sequences of an open profession of faith, and their 
approval of such a practice, are evidence of the 
dread which the Shi ahs had of being persecuted 
by the Sunnis (I. Goldziher, ‘Das Prinzip der 
Takijja im Islam,’ ZDMG lx. [1906] 219-222). Ibn 
al-Mntahhar al-^Jilli, a Shi'ah controversialist 

1326), maintains that in most periods the Slii'ahs 
nave hidden tliemselves *in the corner of taqiyyah* 
in terror of the rulers of their time (Goldzilier, 
Beitrdge zur Literaturgesch. der Vienna, 

1874, p. 469). But the most appalling persecution 
of the Shfahs was that organized by Sultan 
Salim I,, who made a search for them throughout 
the Turkish dominions, and had 40,000 either 


massacred or imprisoned for life (Hammer, i. 709 ; 
de la Jonquihre, Hist, de V empire ottoman, ^ i. 139), 

After their triumph over the Mutazilah the 
followers of al-Ash’ari {q.v.) had themselves to 
suffer persecution. In 1046 the Seljiiq sultan 
Tughril Beg was persuaded by his wazir, Abu 
Na§r Mansur al-Kunduri, to forbid the Ash'arites 
to preach in the mosques or to teach their distinc- 
tive doctrines ; many learned men of this sect fled 
from the sultanas dominions, hut some were cap- 
tured and imprisoned (Schieiner, ZDMG Hi. 488). 

The orthodox reaction of the ilth cent, fostered 
a spirit that was as dangerous to philosophers as 
to heterodox theologians. Mutadid (in 892) had 
forbidden the sale of all philosophical books, and 
Qadir-billah (in 1018) issued an edict against all 
free-thinkers and heretics (A. von Kremer, Culture 
gesch. des Orients, Vienna, 1875-77, ii. 465 f.). 
Under the Almohads in Spain a storm of persecu- 
tion burst upon the philosophers, particularly in 
the reign of Ya'qub al-Manstir (1184-99), who 
banished Ibn Rushd from Cordova. 

Several of tbe Sufi mystics under Muhammadan 
rule suffered martyrdom under the charge of 
heterodoxy, ^allaj was cruelly put lo dctiin lii 922, 
after having been scourged with a thousand stripes 
and having his hands and feet cut off’(E. G. Browne, 
A Literary Hist, of Persia, London, 1902-06, i. 
430). AbuT-Qasim al-Qushayri, the author of an 
important treatise on Sufiism, was imprisoned 
during the persecution under Tughril Beg (1046). 
Shihab al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi, reputed to be 
the most learned man of his time, was imprisoned 
and then strangled by order of Malik al-Zahir, son 
of Saladin, in 1191, though this prince had at first 
extended to him his patronage ; but the orthodox 
clergy in Aleppo succeeded in convicting Mm of 
heresy (A. von Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden 
Ideen des Islams, Leipzig, 1868, p. 89 ff.). The 
founder of one of the Sufi sects, the Biurufis, 
Fazl-ullah Tabriz!, was ’put to death by Miran 
Shah, son of Timur, in 1393 ; one of his disciples, 
the Turkish poet, Nasimi, was condemned to be 
flayed alive in 820 (1417-18), having been found 
guilty of blasphemy by t\iQ" nla7)id of Aleppo, and 
a few years later some 5uiufis were burnt alive 
in Adiianople (E. J. W. Gibb, Hist, of Ottoman 
Poetry, London, 1900-09, i. 346, 381-383, 387). 

It is not possible here to give an account of the 
numerous individuals put to death for heresy — 
e.g., Muhammad b. ^Ali al-Shalmagliani, who 
taught the transmigration of the soul and was 
considered by his followers to be an incarnation of 
the divine, and other false prophets (Schreiner, p. 
472 f.) — nor of the many claimants to be the pro- 
mised Mahdi {q.v.) at various periods of Muham- 
madan history (for instances of such persons put to 
death in Tuikey see Hammer, i. 798, ii. 594, 639, 
ui. 172; J. Darmesteter, Le Mahdi, Paiis, 1885). 

2 . Protected communities.— (a) Christians . — 
The Qur’an, and the prescriptions of Muslim 
jurists based upon it and the practice of the 
Prophet, granted to the followers of other faiths 
a certain measure of freedom of religious life and 
practice ; but Muhammadan history is full of 
examples of persecution, especially of the various 
Christian sects. One of the earliest instances^ of 
such persecution is that of the Banu Taghlib. 
The members of this Arab tribe who remained 
Christian had been treated with special considera- 
tion and allowed to pay tribute in such a form as 
to make them appear as equals of the converted 
Arabs and not as a subject people. But it seems 
to have irked the Muslims that any members of one 

iThe expulsion of the Chri«tians of Najran by ‘Umar i. 
appears to nave been prompted hj pareh political considera- 
tions (L. Csetani, A'linali dnl Ibldm, Milan, 1905-14, iv. 353 fP. ; 
H Lammens, Le Cabjat de Yazid Beirut, 1013, p.351ff.) 
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of the great Arab tribes should continue to stand 
aloof from what had become the national faith of 
the Arab people, and tradition attributes to *Ali 
the expression of a savage wish to put all the ' 
males of the tribe to death and enslave the rest of 
the population (Csetani, iv. 228). Even the tolerant 
fUmar is said to have ordered Ziyad b. Hudayr to 
deal roughly with them (Abu Yusuf, Kitdh ah 
Khardji p. 69), and Walid put Sham*alah, the 
chief of the tribe, to death because he refused to 
accept Islam {JA IX. iv. [1894] 438 f.). 

With this exception the Christians enjoyed an 
ample toleration under the early Umayyads, but 
severe measures began to be taken against them by 
Umar b. "Abd al-Aziz, induced eith^er by zeal for 
his own faith or out of umbrage for the failure of 
the assault on Constantinople in 717. He decreed 
that no Chi istians should ue appointed as magis- 
trates or allowed to ride on saddles; that, if a 
Muhammadan killed a Christian, the penalty 
should be not death, but a fine ; that Christians 
should not be allowed to bear witness against 
Muslims in the couits;^ nor were they to uplift 
their voices in prayer ; at the same time he abol- 
ished the tax levied on houses, land-rents, etc. , for 
the benefit of churches and monasteries, ordeied 
all crosses in public places to be pulled down or 
effaced, and forbade the Christians to wear silk or 
fine linen (Michael the Elder, ChroniqXLe, ii. 489; 
Abu Yusuf, p. 73 ; Theophanes, in P(r cviii. 808). 

But hatred of the Christians appears first to 
have taken a popular form under the theocratic 
rule of the 'Abbasids, who looked upon the State 
as a religious community and themselves as in- 
vested with spiritual as well as temporal power. 
To the later period of this dynasty belongs the 
compilation of the so-called Pact of 'Umar, which 
was often appealed to when restrictive measures 
were imposed upon the dhimmls ; in accordance 
with this document, no new churches were to be 
built, and no proselytism attempted; outward 
respect was to be shown to the Muslims, and 
their diess, etc., was not to be imitated; the 
Christians were not to ride on saddles, bear arms, 
display their crosses on the churches or in the 
streets, or celebrate religious worship in a loud 
voice; a distinctive dress, particularly a girdle 
round the waist, was to he worn, and so on 
(Gottbeil, in OT and Seinitic Studies in Memory 
of William Rainey Enrper^ ii. 3S2-3S4, where 
references are given to the various %’'ersions of this 
document). These regulations ceitainly did not 
exist 111 the time of the ruler whose name they 
bear, nor w’ere they put into force rigidly or con- 
sistently; they represent the more intolerant 
practice of a later age, and some outburst of 
fanaticism was generally needed for any demand 
to be made for their application. In a period of 
persecution even more vexatious measures weie 
sometimes enforced, as in the reign of Mutawakkil 
(in 850 and 854), who ordered the dhimnns to affix 
wooden images of devils to their houses, to dis- 
tinguish them from the houses of the Muslims ; 
their graves were to be levelled with the ground; 
their children were not to be taught in Muslim 
schools, nor by any Muslim teacliei , as -well as 
the girdle, they w^ere to wear yellow scarves, and | 
have two patches of cloth, each of a difieient 
colour, sewn on the back and front of their dress ; 
they were to ride only on mules and asses, with 
wooden stirrups, etc. (Tabari, iii. 1389 f., 1419). 

In such periods of persecution there w^as gener- 
ally some destruction of churches, especially of 
such as had been erected since the Muslim con- 

1 DioDVsius of Tell Mahre (Chronique sj/naqtte, ed. J. B. 
Chabot, Paris, 1896, p. 18) attributes this regulation to the son 
of 'Umar, Yazid u. <720-724), who decreed that the testimony 
of a Synan should not be accepted against that of an Arab. 


quest. Walid (705-715) appears to have been one 
of the first khf^lfnhs to order churches to be pulled 
down (Michael the Elder, li. 481); but under the 
'Abbasids such instances became more common, 
beginning_ with Haiun (Tabaii, iii. 712) and cul- 
minating in the violent persecution set on foot by 
Mutawakkil (847-861). Numerous instances are 
found scattered throughout the pages of Christian 
and Muslim historians ; hut for no country do we 
find so long a senes as for Egypt, beginning with 
the 2nd cent, of the Hi j rah down to the troubled 
days of Maraluk rule {Ast.ofthe Patriarchs of the 
Coptic Church of Alexandria, ed, B. Evetts, Paris, 
1904 f.; Maqiizi, Khitat, Bulaq, 185.3, ii. 492-500). 

Eorcible conversion to Islam was frequently the 
accompaniment of such persecution. One of the 
earliest instances w^as that of the Christian Aiabs 
of the tribe of the Banu Tanxikh in the reign of 
Mahdi (775-785) ; seeing a number of them who 
lived near Aleppo and learning that they w^ere 
Christians, he angrily ordered them to accept 
Islam; under compulsion they complied, to the 
number of 6000, but one of them sutteied martyr- 
dom rather than apostatize (Gregorius Abulphar- 
agius, Chronicon Syriacum, ed. P. J. Biuns and 
G. G. Kirsch, Leipzig, 1789, p. 134 f.). A long 
series of such compulsory conversions might be 
given from the history of various parts of the 
Muhammadan wwld ; as the power of Muham- 
madan governments declined, so such compulsion 
tended to assume a character of greater feiocity ; 
e.y., during the persecution of the Christians of 
Crete in 1670, 15,000 Christian boys aie said to 
have been circumcised in a single day, and most 
of them died in consequence (x4. D. Kyinakos, 
Gesch. cler orient alischen Kirchen, 14^53-1898, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 12). 

The death penalty for apostasy (see Apostasy 
[Muhammadan]) xvas often imposed in a cruel 
manner, in the case of Christians who had promised 
to become Muhammadans in a moment of w’eak- 
ness or despondency, or even in jest, or under the 
influence of drink, or through some misunder- 
standing (Dozy, Hist, des Musulmans dHspagm, 
ii. 51 ; de la Jonquiere, i. 34 ; M. Febure, Teatro 
della Turchia, Venice, 1684, p. 39 f.). The boy- 
martyr, Elias, was held to have become a Muslim 
merely because he had thrown away his girdle 
Avhen dancing to amuse his master’s "guests, and 
was put to death because he refused to abjure the 
Christian faith (F Combefis, Christi martyrum 
lecfa trias. Pans, 1666, pp. 156-192). 

The persecution of the Christians w’as sometimes 
connected with economic conditions — e.q., iealousy 
of the piosperity and wealth of individual Christ- 
ians (E. Renaudot Hist. Patmarcharum Alex-- 
nndrinoruni Jacohitarum, Paris, 1713, pp. 432, 
607 ; Nasii - 1 - Khusrau, Safar-ndmah, ed, C. 
Reliefer, Paris, 1881, p. 155 f. ; MaqiizI, Khitat, 
ii. 498 ; Shedd, Islam and the Oriental Churches, 
pp. 117 fit., 247 f.), or resentment at the fact that 
high offices of state wmre given to non-Mushms 
(Arnold, The Prenrlring of I slam^, pp. 63 f., 107). 
From the earliest dayh of the Arab conquests the 
new rulers had found it impossible to can-y on the 
complicated machinery of goveinment without the 
assistance of the trained officials ot the old regime, 
i and, in spite of fiequent protests, non-Muslims 
ha\e been similarly employed up to modern times. 
But, in deference to popular clamour or the protests 
of theologians, such non- Muslim employees of the 
State have from time to time been driven fr4^i 
their posts. Mansur (754-775) removed all dhimmls 
from the administration, and several of the later 
'Abbasids issued decrees to the same eileot, as also 
the Mamluk sultans of Egypt [ib, p. 75 f.) Sucli 
I administrative changes were generally accompanied 
by much sufiering for the Christians. 
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In some cases (but these the less frequent) the 
persecution originated in a decree of the Muliam- 
madan government ; in others it was stirred up 
by the fanaticism of the mob (Shedd, pp. 244-246) 
or the bigotry of the ^ulama. Some of the later 
Muslim theologians went so far as to ascribe 
to the Prophet forged traditions, expressly contra- 
dicted by his own conduct and by his authentic 
utterances ; an Egyptian jurist of the 14th 
cent, puts forward as sayings of the Prophet the 
following intolerant principles : 

* No church shall he built in a Muslim land, nor shall those 
that have fallen in rums be repaired,* and ‘ No churches (are to 
be permi^-ted) in Islam ’ rv. xviii. [1851] 513). 

Similaily, they sometimes attempted in vain to 
force the hands of the government that protected 
the tolerated communities; a theologian of 
the 18th cent., after enumerating the enormities 
of the Christians, exclaims : 

‘ The *ulama consider this state of things ; they weep and 
groan in silence, while the rulers who have the power of 
checking these criminal abuses only shut their eyes to them’ 
<ib. xi.\ “[1851] 10f») 

It is not possible here to give in detail the annals 
of the sufferings of the Christians under Muham- 
madan rule, but certain epochs may be referred to 
as signalized by special severity of persecution. 
One of these was the period of the conversion of 
the Mongol princes to Islam ; the Muhammadans 
remembered their sufferings during the Crusades 
and the overbearing conduct of the Christians 
after the destruction of 'Abba^id rule by the 
Mongols in 1258 ; when the city of Damascus 
surrendered to Hulagu in 1260, the Christians 
destroyed the mosques in the neighbourhood of 
their churches, made the Muslims bow to the cross 
carried in procession, and spiinkled with holy 
water the clothes of the Muslims and the doors of 
the mosques that were spared (H. H. Howorth, 
Rist. of the Mongols, London, 1876-88, i. 210). 
Such behaviour stirred up a resentment that led to 
terrible reprisals when the reins of power again 
passed into Muslim hands. Consequently we find 
that, as the Mongol princes adopted Islam, the 
condition of the Christians rmder their rule tended 
to grow worse ; e.y., the conversion of Ghazan, the 
llkhan, in 1295 was marked by a cruel persecution 
of the Christians {ih. iii. 396-398). 

In the Turkish dominions the various revolu- 
tionary movements among the subject races, 
which began eaily in the 19fch cent, with the 
struggle for Greek independence, were largely 
stimulated by a feeling of exasperation at the 
religious repression from which they suffered 
under the corrupt Turkish administration of the 
time, and the reprisals and the administrative 
measures taken by the ruling power were acerbated 
by religious fanaticism, and often took the form of 
religious persecution, as in Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Armenia (see Parliamentary Papers on the condi- 
tions of Christians in Turkey from 1854 onwards). 

(^^) Jews . — Despite the opposition of the Jews to 
the mission of Muhammad and the severe refer- 
ences to them in the Qur'an (ii. 70-73, v. 64-69, 
etc.}, their condition under Muhammadan rule ; 
appears to have been generally more tolerable j 
than that of the Christians. But in periods of j 
persecution they ran the risk of sharing the suffer- - 
ings of the other dhimmis ; the restrictive regula- 
tions of the Pact of 'Umar were applicable also 
to them. Along with the Christians they were 
victims of the bigotry of Mutawakkil and $akim. 

Jn Spain they were tolerated until the arrival of 
the Almoravids, when Yusuf b. Tashfm threatened 
to compel the Jews of Lucena to become Mu- 
hammadans, but w^as persuaded by rich gifts to 
let them retain their old faith (Dozy, iv. 254 f.). 
The Almohad 'Abd al-Mu’min, after his capture 
of Morocco in 1146, gave the Jews the choice I 


betw’een Islam and death, but was afterwards 
persuaded to let those who wished to remain Jews 
go into exile ; he promulgated a similar edict and 
destroyed the synagogues in all the cities of N. 
Africa cong^uei ed by the Almobads, and, when he 
extended his dominion over Spam, meted out the 
same treatment to the Jews there (Giaetz, iii. 
367 f.}. 

In Persia the Jews had enjoyed a brief pros- 
perity under the Mongol Arghun (1284-91). On 
his death the Muhammadans wreaked their ven- 
geance upon the Jews for the humiliations which 
they had suffered from the Mongol conquerors (?5. 
iii. 672) ; and, when Arghun's son, Ghazan, was 
converted to Islam, the Jews suffered as much as 
the Christians (see above). They were persecuted 
also in the reigns of Shah 'Abbas (f 1629) and his 
great-grandson, 'Abbas ii. (f 1667), and under the 
rule or the Afghan conquerors (1722-29). Perse- 
cutions occurred also during the 19th cent., in 
Hamadan (1892), Kiimanshah (1896), and Tihran 
(1897). 

In N. Africa they had to suffer arbitrary treat- 
ment and frequent persecution from the barbarous 
Moorish population {ib. iv. 417). Mulai Yazid, in 
1790, ordered their houses to be pillaged {BEJ 
xxxvii. [1898] 120; Budgett Meakin, The Mooi's, 
London, 1902, pp. 431 f., 45111.). In 1840 a fierce 
persecution broke out in Damascus, as the result 
of the Jews being accused of a ritual murder, and 
spread into a number of towns of Syria and Turkey 
(Graetz, V. 677f.). ^ 

(c) Among the religions that were tolerated as 
having been mentioned in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73) 
was that of the Sabians ; but they too were ex- 
posed to persecution; at the beginning of the 
reign of Mahdi, in 775, the great temide at Edessa 
1 in which they met for religious worship was 
destroyed, and many Arabs practising Sabiism 
were put to death [JA Vlli. xix. [1892] 84).* 

Although the J^oroastrians are not expressly 
mentioned in the ‘Qur’an, the Muslim legists in- 
cluded them ar.ong the granted 

them the same degre'eTOritJTeration [q.v.). Perse- 
cution seems to have been rare up to the close of 
the'Abbasid period; but they fell upon evil days 
in the 18th cent., under the rule of the degenerate 
descendants of Shah 'Abbas (who had himself 
been generally tolerant to his non-Muslim sub- 
jects), and many of the Zoroastrians of Ispahan 
were forced to embrace Islam (Corneille Le Bruyn, 
Voyages, Pans, 1725, v. 1701); those of Kirman 
and Yazd who welcomed the Afghan invaders 
suffered cruel reprisals when the Afghans were 
expelled from Persia in 1730. Fresh troubles 
befell them under Nadir Shah, and in the terrible 
sack of Kirman in 1794 by Aga Muhammad Khan 
(the founder of the present dynasty) their quartei 
of the city was entirely destroyed. By the 19th 
cent, the condition of the Zoroastrians in Persia 
was veiy low, and they were almost exclusively 
confined to Yazd and its neighbourhood. The 
extortionate manner in which the jizyah was 
collected led to great suffering, and some Zoroas- 
trians apostatized to save themselves from torture, 
until this tax was abolished in 1882 (D. F. Karaka, 
Hist, of the Farsis, London, 1884, i. 55 fl ; D. 
Menant, 'Les Zoroastriens de Pei'se,’ EMM iii. 
fl907]205ff, 421 ff.; and art. Gabars). In 1888 
the Zoroastrians were still subjected to many 
petty annoyances: they had to wear a yellow 
raiment to distinguish them from true believers ; 
‘they are not permitted to wear socks, or to wind their 
turbans tightly and neatly, or to ride a horse ; and if, when 
riding even a donkey, they should chance to meet a Musulman, 
they must dismount while he passes, and that without regard 
to his age or rank’ (E G. Browne, A Year amongst the Per- 
sians, London, 1893, p. 370 fif.) 

There w'ere some other non-Muslim religions 
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bodies, numerically of less importance, who 
sufiered persecution on account of their faith. 
The Yazidis of Mesopotamia were subjected to a 
series of persecutions during the 19th cent, with 
the object of compelling them to conform to the 
faith of their Turkish rulers (0. H, Parry, Six 
Month% in a Syrian Monastery t London, 1895, pp. 
256 ff., 358; J. Menant, Les Yizidis^ Paris, 1892, 
p. 1641F._; Al-Mashriqy ii. [1899] 834 f.). For the 
persecution of the Babis, Druses, and Manichaeans, 
see artt. Bab, Sects (Christian), MANiCH-ffiANS. 

The severe condemnation of idolatry in the 
Qur'an (iv. 115-120, xxi. 98-100, Ixvi. 9, etc.) 
seems to make it impossible for any Muslim 
ruler to grant toleration to idol-worshippers, and 
Ma'mun once stated very clearly that idolaters 
must choose between the acceptance of Islam or 
one of the religions recognized by the Qur’an and 
death (Al-Nadim, p. 320) ; and it was a commonly 
accepted principle that war should be waged 
against the people of the Book until they paid 
jizyah^ but againjt idolaters until they accepted 
Islam (Yahya b. Adam, Kitdh al-kharaj, ed. T. W. 

J uynboll, Leyden, 1896, p. 12). Consequently the 
heathen races that have come under Muhammadan 
rule have generally suffered harsh treatment, and, 
even when political policy has prompted a more 
considerate treatment of their religious observ- 
ances, they have been constantly exposed to out- 
bursts of fanaticism. 

The political and social disabilities from which 
the non-Muslims suffered were directly connected 
with the fact that their creed was different from 
that of their rulers, and, when the Muhammadan 
government was weak or corrupt, religious intoler- 
ance found easy victims. When money was to be 
extorted, the ahimml had the least power of re- 
sistance, and justice could be denied him, since his 
evidence was not accepted in a Muslim court of 
law. Some fanatical theologians inter pi eted in a 
brutal spirit the last woid of the verse in the 
Qur’an (ix. 29) : 

* Fiffht ag:ainst such of those to whom the Scripture has been 
given, as believe not in God nor in the last day, nor declare 
unlawful what God and His apostle have declared unlawful, nor 
profess the religion of the truth, until they pay jizyah out of 
hand, being humbled.’ 

The clhimml must be kept standing a long time 
Ayhen he comes to pay the jizyahy he must bend 
his head and back low, and the Muslim official 
who receives it must seize him by the beard and 
strike him on both cheeks, so that his humiliation 
may be complete. This contemptuous attitude 
towards tlie non -Muslim reaches its culmination 
m the offensive burial permits which were issued 
in the 18th and 19th centuries when a Christian 
died (Denton, The Christians of Turkey, p. 117 ; 
H. C. Lukach, The City of Dancing Dervishes, 
London, 1914, p. 181 ; G. B. Chirkov, Dva Lyubo- 
lyytnych arabskich doJcumenta k istorii vnutrenn- 
yago hyta vostocnych Christian, Moscow, 1900, p 2). 

The non-Muslim has thus run the risk of being 
exposed to a constant series of petty annoyances, 
reminding him of his inferior status, at the hands 
of unjust officials and vicious persons of all kinds, 
throughout most periods of Muhammadan history, 
though organized persecution by the government 
has been rare (see art. Toleration [Muslim]). 

Ltteeatcre. — ^No separate work has been devoted to the sub- 
ject of Muhammadan persecution ; the facts are to be found 
scattered throughout the annals of Muhammadan historians 
(e.g,, ^ahari, Ibn al-Athir, etc ) and the Christian historians 
who ^ve lived under Muhammadan rule (e g , Barhebraeus, 
Eutychius, Mari b. Sulayman, Severus, etc,). Tne following 
works may also be consulted . Abu Yusuf, Eitob al-Khardj, 
Cairo, 1302 a.h. ; Al-Nadim, Kitdb al-Fihnst, ed G. Flugel, 
Leipzig, 1871 ; Michael the Elder, Chronique de Midiel U 
Syrien, 4 vols., ed. J. B. Chabot, Paris, 1900-10 , Al?mad b. 
Yahy3.b. al-Murta^a, Al-MuHazilah: being an Extract from 
the Kitdh al-mUal wa* l~nihal, ed. T. W. Aruold, Leipzig, 1902 ; 
'lyad b. Musa al-Yah^ubl, AUShifdfl ta'rif liuquq al-mus' 
%afdl Cairo, 1272; M. Belin, ^Fefeoua relatif h, la condition 
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desZimmis* (tr. from Arab, n JA v'- ■■i-"!' "7) 

W. M. Patton, A1}.med ib. 

1897 ; R. J. H. Gottheil, ‘l>ii *. :• i- an.' 'I -.i - ■ l,_; ■■ 
and Semitic Studies in Memory oj Wiuiam Rainey 'Harper 
Chicago, 1908, ii ; R. P. A Dozy, Hist .b 
d’Espagne, Leyden, 1861; J, von Hammer, G^sck. f!ti> • 
ischen Reiches'^ 4 Pe.sth, 1934-35 ; A. de la Jonqii.dre, 
RisL de Vempire Pans, 1914; T. W. A.nolJ ’hw 

Preaching of Islam^ London, 1913 ; M, Schreiner, ‘ Beitrage 
zur Gesch. der theologischen Bewogiir.gen in U'ltiro A ZDMG In. 
[1898] 463 ff. ; H- Graetz, Hiii' tf fhe ,Je u, 5 vols., London, 
1891-92; C. H Churchill, The Druzes and the Maronites 
under the Turkish Rule from ISUO to 1860, do. 1862 ; W Denton, 
The Christians of Turkey, do. 1876 ; Malcolm McColl, The East- 
^ ' ■* 1-7” VA A, SheddfCslam and the Oriental 

^ ‘ • . P .'i » '14, Mikau Mashaqa, Mashhad 

' - ‘ ‘ i 1 A t • wa Libndn, Cairo, 1908 , A. For- 

ri-' c'io. y ' • ' ■ m Church, London, 1907, p 233 ff , 

L i- •'! • es, do. 1913 , Martm Hartmann, 

Die islamiscke Verfassung und Verwaltung {pie Kultur dej 
Gegenwart, i. iL 1), Leipzig, 1911, p 66. 

T. W. Arnold. 


PERSEVERANCE.— The subject of persever- 
ance may be treated either (1) from the doctrinal 
point of view as an element in a system of theology, 
for which a basis may be sought in the teaching 
of Scripture confirmed by reason and experience ; 
or (2) from the practical and ethical point of view, 
as a virtue to be striven after by the Christian, 
the ethical conditions of which may be inquired 
into and set forth. 

I. Doctrinal. — From the doctrinal point of view, 
the assertion of the perseverance of the saints is 
the affirmation that those who who have become 
once truly regenerate, or united to Christ by 
genuine faith, ‘ can neither totally nor finally fall 
away from the state of grace ; but shall certainly 
persevere therein to the end, and be^ eternally 
saved ’ ( Tf‘^est7mnster Confession, ch. xvii. ; Larger 
Catechism, 79 ; cf. Canons of Synod of Dart, ch. 
v. can. 3). This is a characteristic doctrine of the 
Augustinian and Calvinistic theology, fiovdng logi- 
cally as it does from the Augustinian and Calvin- 
istic conception of the salvation of sinners as due 
to unconditional election and irresistible divine 
grace. This doctrine is rejected by the Roman 
Catholic Church, which teaches the possibility of a 
mail once justified falling away from grace. 

‘ If any one maintain that a man once justified cannot lose 
grace and therefore that he who falls and sins never was tralv 
justified, let him be accursed ’ (Council of Trent, sess, vi. ch. xi 
can 23). 


Similarly, the Arminians and the Lutherans 
teach that those who were once justified and re- 
generated may, by neglecting grace and grieving 
the Holy Spirit, fall mto such sins as are incon- 
sistent with true justifying faith, and, continuing 
and dying in the same, may finally fall mto perdi- 
tion [Confession of the Bemonstrants, xi. 7 ; 
Formula Concordias, p. 705). In support of the 
doctrine of the certam filial perseverance of the 
saints various passages of Scripture ai*e adduced ; 

Jn 1027-29 * My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me : and I give unto them eternal life ; and they 
shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of my 
hand. My Father, which bath given them unto me, is gi eater 
than all ; and no one is able to snatch them out of the Father’s 
hand*; Ro 8^®^ ‘Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ,' etc. ; 1129 ‘The gifts and the calling of God are with- 
out repentance ’ ; Ph 1® ‘ Being confident of this very thing, 
that he which began a good work m j ou will perfect it until the 
day of Jesus Christ.* 

The doctrine is inferred also from the nature of 


regeneiation and renewal as a work of divine grace. 
Au those passages of Scripture which lay emphasis 
on the working of the Holy Spirit, or on divine 
grace, as the cause to which the spiritual life in indi- 
vidual human persons, alike in its beginning and 
in its progressive continuance, is due, seem to leCJd 
logically to the doctrine of certain final persever- 
ance as guaranteed by the steadfastness of the 
Spirit’s working and the victorious power of 
divine grace (e.g., Eph 2?, 1 P 1» Jn 
2 Co 12^^ etc.). . 

If the beginning of Christian life in the mdi- 
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vidual is due solely to unconditional divine election 
(Ac 13^®, Ro 8^^) and its continuance is due entirely 
to the inward working of the Holy Spirit (Ph 2^®), 
then it stands to reason that perseverance unto 
the end is certain in the case ot all who have be- 
come regenerate, because no room seems to he left 
for any possible falling away or any failure to 
attain. But the responsibility of the individual 
for the development of his character and the issue 
of his life seems also to be done away with on this 
conception of the matter. The free exercise of 
will power by the individual as a morally respon- 
sible agent seems to be ignored or left out of ac- 
count. 

So argue the Romanists, Anninians, and others, 
who are so anxious to safeguard human freedom 
p a factor in determining the issues of life for 
individuals that they feel constrained, not only to 
deny unconditional election and irresistible grace 
as the determining factors in regeneration and con- 
version, hut also to leave room for a possible final 
falling away from grace, through subsequent per- 
versity, of those who were once justified and regen- 
erated.. They aie wont to charge those who ad- j 
vocate the doctrine of the certain final perseverance 
of the saints with thereby fostering a dangerous 
and unwarrantable sense of security in Christians, 
in place of that * fear and trembling ^ with which 
it becomes them to ^ work out their salvation ’ as 
persons liable to fall away and therefore needing 
to exercise continual watchfulness (Ph 2^®). Be- 
sides the exhortations to diligence (such as 2 P 1^<^) 
and the warnings of danger in ease of carelessness 
(such as Rev 3®, 1 Co 10^^) addressed in the Scrip- 
tures to believers, apparently implying the possi- 
bility of their falling away from gi'ace, those who 
reject the doctrine of certain final perseverance 
are wont to quote such passages as Lk 14^°, Mt 
Jn 15®, 2 P 2^®^*, and especially He in 

favour of their view, and to point to experience as 
fuinishing examples of those who once were pro- 
fessing Christian believers but have fallen away 
into unbelief or ungodliness (Jn 17^^ 2 Ti 4^®, Rev 
2^). The issue in dispute, in so far as it is of a 
psychological character, turns on the question 
whether a man^s will, in order to he and to 
remain free, must always remain unstable or un- 
certain as to its choices ; or whether it is possible 
that the human will may become established in 
goodness without ceasing to be free, so that its 
free choice of good will become a certainty. The 
will of God is conceived of as free, yet as invari- 
ably choosing with certainty the light and the 
good and rejecting the evil. If the vill of man 
can, in any way, attain to a similar stability in 
goodness, while still remaining free, the certainty 
of his final perseverance is assured ; so that certainty 
of final perseverance is not inconsistent in idea 
with the retention of freedom of will. It is psy- 
chologically possible. The question then comes 
to he whether, and by what means, a man’s wiU 
may become permanently established in goodness 
in this life, so as to guarantee his final persever- 
ance. 

Calvinists affirm that this is effected when the 


regeneration and conversion ; for thereby the indi- 
vidual becomes a member of Christ’s Body, linked 
to Him by a vital bond of union, and tSie whole 
power of Christ and of the ^irit becomes pledged 
to'^nsure his perseverance ( 1 Co The remnants 
of indwelling sin in the believer may lead to tem- 
porary lapses or backslidings ; but the dominion of 
sin over that individual has been finally broken 
(Ro 6“), and his ultimate perseverance in choice of 
right is ^sured. This seems theoretically sound 
and conclusive. But, in practice, an overweening 


confidence or a careless security is excluded by two 
considerations of a practical kind, (a) Even if 
final^ perseverance is assured through God’s w^ork- 
ing in us, care and watchfulness are needed to 
prevent temporary lapses or backslidings, which 
are deplorable and hurtful to the soul. Many ex- 
hortations to watchfulness and prayer and earnest 
moral effort addressed in Scriptuie to belie vens 
may be taken as counteractive warnings against 
such lapses and backslidings to which Christians 
are liable {e.g.y Mt 24^^ 25^® 26^^ Ph 2^-^ etc.). (6) 
Further, the conditions of true regeneration and 
union T^dth God through Christ are such that it is 
possible for individuals to be self-deceived as to 
their true standing, and to assume a security 
which is not warranted by their real condition. 
Hence the need for the exhortation given to pro- 
fessing Christians to ‘give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure’ (2 P P®). Tlie falling 
away of some who at one time had a place among 
professing Christians is explained in various pas- 
sages of Scripture as due to the fact that, notwith- 
standing the fair appearance of spiritual life in 
the sight of their fellow-men, they were from the 
beginning without that real power of godliness 
which comes from vital union wuth Christ (1 Jn 2^^, 
Rev 3^). Where ‘regeneration’ is minimized or 
robbed of its true ethical significance and tians- 
formed into something of a magical or mechanical 
nature effected through an external rite, it is easy 
to understand why the possibility of the ‘regener- 
ate ’ falling away should have to he insisted on as 
borne witness to by experience. Tbe possibility 
of men being self -deceived as to their real standing, 
through being content with what is merely formal 
and litual or external, and failing to realize the 
high ethical and spiritual significance of regenera- 
tion and all that it implies, should serve to counter- 
act any danger of a too easy security in connexion 
wdth a doctrine of final perseverance. 

In view of these possibilities of self-deception, as 
well as the possibilities of deplorable and hurtful 
temporary backslidings on the part of the truly 
regenerate, the apostolic exhortations and warn- 
ings addressed to professing believers are not with- 
out justification, even though the doctrine of the 
certain final perseverance of the truly regenerate 
be a sound doctrine. Even such solemn warnings 
as we find in He 6^'® 10^® (which furnish the 
strongest Scriptural support of those who contend 
for the amissibility of grace and deny the doctrine 
of certain final perseverance) may he interpreted 
as needful warnings addressed to ’ a concrete prac- 
tical situation and not necessarily involving any 
theological implication inconsistent with a doctrine 
which seems to be well founded in Scripture and in 
reason, and from which many humble Christians 
have deiived comfort and help in fighting the good 
fight of faith. The doctrine of the certain final 
perseverance of those whose wills become estab- 
lished in goodness through freely yielding to the 
Holy Spirit’s gracious influence in regeneration 
and renewal is usually held in conjunction with 
the Calvinistie doctrines of particular and uncon- 
ditional election and the irresistibility of divine 
grace in conversion. It may, however, he held by 
those who reject these other doctrines as unethical 
Q-pd inconsistent with human freedom and responsi- 
bility. Thus^ Martensen, though he accepted the 
Lutheran position on most points of doctrine, pro- 
fesses his adherence to the Reformed, in opposi- 
tion to the Lutheran, doctrine on this question of 
final perseverance ( Christian Dogmatics, § 235). It 
is in the free act of yielding to the drawings of the 
Spirit and the influences of divine grace in regenera- 
tion and renewal, which leads up to the gradual 
establishing of the will in goodness, that place is 
found for human responsibility and for human 
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freedom as an important factor in determining the 
issues of life (Mt 23^, Jn 5^^, Bo 2^). 

2 , Ethical.— Regarded from the more purely 
practical point of view as a virtue or grace to be 
aimed at by earnest moral endeavour, pei severance 
is Bj duty to which Christian believers are urged in 
Scripture by many and varied considerations. ! 
Thus our standing as sons of God, together with ^ 
the assured hope of being like Christ when He ; 
appears, is adduced by St. John as a stimulus to 
the Christian to ' purify himself, even as he is 
pure’ (1 Jn 3®). St. Peter also adduces the be- 
liever’s position as ‘ purified ’ in soul by ‘ obedience 
to the truth ' through the Spirit as a reason why 
we should ‘love one another with a pure heart 
fervently’ (1 P 1^-). St. Paul, too, freq[uently bases 
his exhortations to believers to perseveiance in 
holy living on a consideration of the believer’s 
position as justified by faith and in union with 
Christ (Ro 6®"^^ 12^** 13®*' etc.), while he urges 
the consideration that ‘God is working in us’ to 
ensure the success of our efforts, not as a reason 
for sloth or easy security, hut rather as a stimulus 
and incentive to earnest moral endeavour (Ph 

The wiiter of the Epistle to the Hebrews also 
makes strong appeal to those to whom he writes, 
because of their past experiences of gospel grace 
and privilege, and the indications which they have 
shown of true spiritual life, to ‘shew the same 
diligence unto the fulness of hope even to the end ’ 
(6^^), while he enforces his appeal by a solemn 
warning as to the danger of those who fall away 
after having gone a ceitam length and gained some 
experience of the influences of prevenient grace 
(6^"®; cf. 1 Co 10^^). Earnest moral endeavour, 
therefore, grounded in faith, and stimulated by 
hope and love, is one of the ethical conditions of 
perseverance unto the end, viewed as a Christian 
virtue. But it is not the sole or mam condition. 
Indeed, moral struggle and effort are apt sometimes 
to beget a spirit of independence and self-reliance 
which is alien to the true spirit of the Christian 
life. For that is essentially a life of conscious 
dependence on a power greater than ourselves 
which is woi king for us and in us— the power of 
God as manifested in the crucified and risen Christ, 
and in the Holy Spirit who applies the Christian 
redemption to us. Hence the main ethical condi- 
tion of perseverance as a Christian grace is repre- 
sented in Scripture as being. ‘abiding in Christ’ 
thiough steadfast and continuous exercise of the 
will in faith and self-surrender {Jn 15^^'*). Or, 
inasmuch as the function of the Holy Spirit is to 
take of the things of Christ and show them unto 
us (Jn 16^®^), the main condition of perseverance m 
holy living is represented as being a continuous 
yielding of ourselves in believing self-surrender to 
the motions and promptings of the Holy Spirit 
given to us by God as an ‘ earnest ’ of our salvation 
(2 Co 5®, Ro* 8^^). Perseverance in holiness may 
call for moral effort and striving, hut it is not the 
effort of self-reliant independence or self-sufficiency, 
but ratlier the effort to keep ourselves in touch 
with Christ through faith (Ph 3*®, Gal 2^), to ‘ walk 
in the Spirit ’ (Gal 5^®) and allow ourselves to be 
‘ led by tlie Spirit ’ (Ro 8^^). The main condition 
of perseverance as a Christian virtue is indicated 
by St. Paul in 2 Co 3'® : 

* We all, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, are transformed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.’ 

With a view to thus keeping themselves in the 
‘fellowship’ of Christ (Ph 3^*^) and in ‘the love of 
God’ (Jude ^), and so making their ‘ calling and 
election sure ’ (2 P 1^®) and securing their persever- 
ance unto the end, believers are exhorted to make 
a diligent use of the means of grace— the Word 
(Eph 6^^), the sacraments (X Co 11^), and prayer 


(Eph 6^®)— and not to forsake the assembling of 
themselves together for common worship (He 10^). 
Thus abiding in Christ, and having Him abiding in 
them through con -t.int hiiili aiai wr.ti htulue-- and 
willing self-surrender to the Holy Spirit’s leadings, 
believers are enabled to bring forth the fiuit of the 
Spirit and are ‘ guarded by the power of God 
through faith unto a salvation ready to he revealed 
in the last time ’(IP P). 

LiTBRATmtE — Weiitminster Cmifessiori of Fa/ith^ ch. xvii. § 1 f. ; 
Canons of Synod of Fort, ch v. can, 3 , Ooimcil of Trent, sess. 
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Formula ConGordiai, pp 591, 705, Apol Aug Conf., pp 7l, 
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Amiss. Oi atice, sess. xw ch. 6, Caivip bk. n. ch. 
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PERSIA.— See Ach^menians, Avesta, Ga- 
BARS, Iranians, Parsis, Sasanians, Zoroaster. 

PERSONAL IDEALISM.-See Pluralism. 

PERSONALISM.— I. History and definition.— 
The earliest suggestion of the lelationship between 
personality and nature was made by Anaxagoras, 
v.liose ‘ thought- "tulf’ was conceived as the self- 
moving purposive force in natural phenomena. 
Aristotle laid the foundation for personalism by 
affirming self-consciousness as the highest being, 
but Hellenism generally considered personality 
limiting and not to be predicated of the supreme 
being. Prst held fast to the experience 

which pe* •< 't \ - of itself as its highest prin- 

ciple. ihe uniqueness and individuality of the 
human soul or the inner experience were to him 
vital to any true theory of God and the world. 

1 Descartes found in personality alone the basis of 
union between thought and thing. Up to this point 
personality had been considered in the light of 
lundamental truth rather than of fundamental 
: reality. 

The idea of personality as the foundation of 
knowledge was further developed by Berkeley, 
Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Lotze. They 
agiee that the immediateness of self-consciousness 
is the starting-point of philosophy. In this sense 
Eucken, Howison, Bergson, James, F, C. S. Schil- 
ler, Waid, Royce, and others of the modern school 
may be called personalists. 

From the metaphysical point of view, we may 
distinguish between those personalists of pluralistic 
turn to whom the ultimate realiiy is a system of 
related selves and those of monl^tic temper to 
whom the ultimate reality is a single peison which 
differentiates itself into the many personalities 
and objects of the world. Neither of these 
of thought leads to a consistent personalism. The 
latter tends towards pantheism, and the former 
leaves us in an impossible pluralism. 

Personalism, in the proper sense of the term, 
asserts a system of selves related through a supreme 
personality. It conceives of the supreme person 
as existing in and through the conciete continuous 
exercise of his personality, thinking, willing, and 
sustaining all things. Tlii» personality, far from 
being subject to analysis, is the ultimate^ fact 
which alone makes the world as a whole intel- 
ligible Lotze affirmed personality of the divine 
being, but neglected to carry out the implication 
to its deeper theistic conclusions. Renouvier, who 
first employed the term ‘ personalism,’ thought 
necessary to escape pantheism by assigning the 
world of being to a single primary creative a(?t. 
Bowne, however, insisted upon a supreme person- 
ality creatively present in the on-going of the 
world, . , , , 

Personalism in this stricter sense is closely allied 
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with the thought of Augustine, and accords uuth 
the Christian demand for a personal relationship ot 
man to the infinite world-ground 'vhich is a Peraom 
Personalism may then be defined as that system 
of nhilosopliv which views personality as the active 
gr<mnd of the world, an(f as oontonmg m the 
mystery of its own unKpue being the key to all the 
a/tinomies of metaphysics. It is Jate^ fom 
of theism and has been most conipletely woiked 
out in the writings of the American philosopher, 
Borden Parker Bowne. It occupies a mediatmg 
position between pure empiricism and ideal- 

ism, and is to he judged by its definition of r|ahty, 
its doctrine of knowledge, and its craception of 

space^d definition of reality.— The 

real is that 'svhich can act or he acted upon, i -lie 
materialist, assuming that 

in the atom, negates the validity of all mental 
pVcesses. He is faced hy the double problem of 
how the atom can produce mistaken perceptions 
and how it is possible to account for reflective 
knowledge. Pure idealism, approaching the qu^- 
tion from the opposite direction, encounters dim- 
culty with the problem of evil. ^ If all that we see 
is the manifestation of the divine, whence comes 
evil in the world ? 

The personalistic inteimretation of reality is 
designed to meet these difficulties. The world of 
things is not a mere succession of phenomena, but 
depends upon the causal activity of a divine person- 
ality The mutual relations and interactions ot 
the world spring from the unity of the supreme 
wiU. The mind grasps a true world because both 
thinker and thing are included in the one creative 
harmony. This truth is foreshadowed in the 
experience of causal efficiency hy the human per- 
sonality. 

Out of this definition of reality flows the pewon- 
alistio definition of being. Being is neither abstract 
supreme idea nor unknowable substance lying 
behind phenomena. Being is implied in the capacity 
for intelligent causal action, or in the capacity tor 
beiuf^ acted upon. All that exists is the result or 
manFfestation of a supreme, active, in- 

telligence which creates and sustains the world of 
lesser intelligences and things.^ It has no meanmg 
aparo from this purpose which is its ground. Mind 
can understand the movement of matto because 
both proceed from the same source. The mind 

g asps the meaning of the world because it o\yps 
nship with the intelligence 'wlnch creates the 
world. It is itself purposive, self-directive, ^d 
causal within the world-order. By this definition 
personalism escapes the pantheistic conclusions ot 
absolutism and the mechanical determinism of 


empiricism. ^ , . 

Personalism is saved from the vagueness of most 
forms of idealism hy its pragmatic requirements. 
E,g,y the purposive causal intelligence is not taken 
as pure abstraction existing independently of the 
world. As the very essence of human personalty 
lies in its self-directive freedom and causal effici- 
ency, so these qualities are affirmed of the divine 
personality. The divine being exists in, and not 
apart from, his activity. 

If the question is raised how, on such an assump- 
tion, we escape the dilemma of a fore-ordered 
universe, or a fatal dualism raised hy man’s free- 
dom to do evil, it may be replied that human free- 
dom is a part of the divine purpose within certain 
liffiits allotted to man. If it be asked what then 
becomes of the divine purpose and forelaiowledge 
when man acts contrary to the will of God, it may 
he answered that foreknowledge does^ not include 
those iudividual facts which lie within the range 
of human action, but applies rather to that i 9 ,rgm’ 
purpose, the development of character, which 


would be impossible apart from freedom. It ma> 
well he that from the eternal view-point an event- 
ual world of voluntary righteousness is of vaster 
impoitance than a world of involuntary sinlessness. 
The thing desired seems to he a growing 
personality in man like that which exists m God. 
Personality, then, which we must believe to he the 
supreme treasure of the eternal consciousness, is 
likewise the supreme gift and task of man. 

The personalistic definition of thought.— 
Thought is that form of mental activity the aim 
of which is knowledge or truth. Its fundamental 
conditions are an enduring self-conscious thinker, 
the possibility of common understanding ot terms 
used, and a sure correspondence between the 
thinker, the thought, and the thing. 

Continuing the thought of the mediating char- 
acter of personalism, let us apply the dennition 
of knowledge. Empiricism endeavours to trace 
mental images to movement in nerve-cells. Eut^ 
when the perception of roughness has been traced 
from the resistance of matter to the cells of the 
brain, we are forced to explain how the shockmg 
of nerve-cells becomes an idea of roughness. It is 
no answer to assume a ‘double face to nervous 
action ; for then each nerve-cell must he endowed 
with all the magic powers of brain and personality. 
The only way to bridge the gap is to assume an 
enduring personality which interprets the nervous 
shock as roughness in the object. Were the move- 
ment of nerve-cells to cover the whole process, 
there would he no place fox error, for one man s 
sensation of the fundamental reality would he as 
good as another’s. But empiricism meets its gr eatest 
difficulty in the problem of reflective knowledge. 

If we try to think of nerve-shocks stored in the 
cells of the brain to he called forth by sensation or 
association, we are forced to explain how reiiective 
knowledge can be more than a hodge-podge ol 
sensational memories. What povyer is present to 
produce a new result in reflective kno'wdedge . 
Would a physical mixing of the cells of old sensa- 
tions pioduce reflective knowledge? If, on the 
other hand, there be a self-identifying peisonality 
interpreting impressions according to a growmg 
knowledge, misled often, but coming hy repeated 
experience to enlarging conceptions, we have the 
crucible in which matter and mentality may come 

%his interpretation is also far removed from the 
view of the absolutist to whom the fundamental m 
thought is an abstract divine idea. To the per- 
sonalist knowledge exists only in the concrete. 
Thought is not the mere replica of the divine idea. 
It isaself-iealized result of individual action and 
freedom. It may he tinged with error or ignor- 
ance, hut its distortion cannot he laid to the 
charge of the supreme thinker. 

How may we know that there is a reality corre- 
sponding to our knowledge? We succeed only a'^ 
we assume that the world of things and persons i-' 
created and upheld hy a purposive intelligence 
In this supreme personality, source of thinker and 
thing, lies the final unity. 

4. Personalism and other philosophical prob- 
lems. — [cl) Spao& cLnd Until the days 01 

Kant space and time had been generally conceived 
as fundamental realities existing independently Of 
all intelligence. It was Kant who set them forth 
as merely the forms under which the thinking 
mind relates the world of things and events to 
itself and to each other. Personalism agrees with 
Kant in his view of the subjective nature of space 
and time, but goes on to assert an objective 
validity as well. I may say that time and space 
are only the forms under which I think, hut are 
they peculiar to me? If purely subjective, as 
Kant taught, there is no way of granting them 
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general validity and no assurance that our calendars 
or , geographies will agree* Both time and space 
must he given objective validity to free them from 
the disjunctive caprice of the individual and make 
possible a world united in space and time relations. 
The forms of time and space gain a validity uni- 
versal for intelligent beings mrough a supreme 
personal inteHigence who creates and upholds all. 

(b) Causality , — With materialism the mind can 
never grasp the real thing, but only its phenomena. 
Hence, in dealing with causality materialism is 
for ever hiding its processes under a figure of 
speech. Keality is shifted from mass to molecule, 
from molecule to atom, from atom to seon, from 
aeon to electron, and always that which is invis- 
ible. Out of these imagined actions and reactions 
all causation is said to spring. 

Idealism sweeps this whole world of phenomena 
into subjectivity. But by subjective we may 
mean either one of two things. We may mean 
that which is peculiar to the individual alone or 
that which is true for intelligence anywhere and 
which has no existence apart from it. Failure to 
make this distinction is fatal to idealism. Unless 
it is made, the system of experience becomes the 
fiction of the individual. 

In describing causality personalism makes a 
distinction between phenomenal and efficient caus- 
ality. Phenomenal causality has reference to the 
true order or succession of events. We name this 
succession ‘cause and effect.’ We say that the 
effect can be traced to its cause, which is correct 
enough for practical purposes; if we speak of 
efficient causation, it is not adequate. Retracing 
from effect to cause in the phenomenal world, we 
are committed to the infinite i egress. Moreover, 
we have a closed system, as all effects are potenti- 
ally present always. There is no place for the 
new. We are finally forced back upon the 
‘ assertion of the unknowable. We might oe satis- 
fied with this affirmation of nescience, did not two 
considerations arise to disturb us: (1) that the 
human spirit revolts against such a conclusion, 
and (2) that our "Own experience of personality 
gives an example of efficient, uncaused causality. 
Human laws are founded upon this fact. The 
human personality is not the prey of driving 
molecules and brain-storms. In the recesses of 
personality lies the possibility of starting new 
successions of cause and effect. If, then, we are 
to have efficient causation, we must find it not in 
unthinking atoms, nor in their combination, nor 
in impersonal laws of succession, but, rather, bound 
up with the purpose and intelligence of a person- 
ality. 

Phenomenal causation is the succession of ap- 
pearances common to all. We can mark the pre- 
existences and successions which hold universally | 
in the world of experience, and we can formulate ! 
their laws without granting them^ causal efficiency 
or assuming anything concerning their meta- 
physical ground. Efficient causation, on the other 
hand, deals not with the order of succession but 
with the ground of being itself. 

Causal explanation must he in terms of person- 
ality or it must vanish altogether. Any world- 
ground capable of real causation, not itself involved 
in the atomic flux, must be both personal and 
intelligent. 

(c) Change and identity . — With materialism 
change is impossible. What we call change is a 
1 e-arrangement of atoms. Even thought can be 
no more than that. We have a static universe 
with its prescribed number of atoms, and^ all 
possibilities lie in their permutations and combina- 
tions. With absolutism change is a mere appear- 
ance, In the ultimate reality, the divine thought, 
all is static. 


Entertaining a lively sense of this problem, 
Bergson posits duration as the abiding element in 
change. Change can mean something only to that 
which retains its identity through all changes. 
But abstract terms have no way of relating events. 
This can be done only by an abiding personality.-* 
If, then, the human personality is to locate itself 
in the universe or to image that which survives the 
passing world of events, it is driven to affirm a 
supreme enduring personality, in which the world 
and all lesser personalities find a common unity. 

[d) Unity and plurality. by criticism 
to acknowledge the dualism that exists between 
thought and thing, and with no basis of mediation, 
some minds are tmrr'g affiimation of 

pluralism (g.-u.). 11.;. i .i, universe is as 

much an impossibility for thought as a world pre- 
detei mined by a divine idea. The pluralist canuot 
make his world disjunctive enough to be con- 
sistent. Unless he preserves a certain amount of 
unity — the unity of a mind able to grasp the 
fleeting events of time and the baffling appearance 
of change — knowledge is meaningless. 

Personalism affirms that the only real unity of 
which we are directly aware is the umty of the 
free and conscious self. The self survives the 
passing events of experience, relates them to itself 
under the foims of time and space, and makes 
itself the centre of its changing world. That there 
is any higher unity is due to the fact that one is 
not alone, but is surrounded by a world of self- 
conscious intelligences, themselves comprehended 
in synthesis by a supreme personal intelligence. 
Through self-conscious and self-acting personality 
alone can the world he brought into substantial 
unity. 

Thus are we rid of the conflict between mind 
and matter, noumena and phenomena, and the 
disjomted world of pluralism. This is done also 
without resort to an idealism which, though 
.grand in conception, is death to the maintenance 
of freedom. 
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R. T. Flewellino. 

PERSON ALITY.—What is a self, and how 
are we conscious of it? The words ‘self’ and 
‘person’ may he taken as equivalent, and, as 
‘ personality ’ is a more familiar term than ‘ self- 
ness,’ we may put onr question in tliis form, What 
is peisonality, and how do "we know it? 

The quality of personality is known to me because 
I have perception— in the strict sense of the word 
— of one being which possesses the quality, namely, 
myself. The view that I perceive myself is not a 
very common one, esjiecially in recent philosophic 
thought, but a discussion of it is absolutely essential 
for the comprehension of the nature of spirit. 

In this article the \vord ‘ perception ’ is used to 
denote that species of awareness which we have of 
the existent — awareness being a mental state which 
is not a belief, though it is knowledge. It is of 
great importance to be clear as to what is meant 
by ‘awareness’ and ‘perception.’ The present 
writer uses both terms in the manner introduced 
by B. Russell, and explained by him in his paper 
on Knowledge by Acguairdance and Knowledgt by 
Description. 

I am aware of an object, or am aoquahited with an object— 
the phrases are used as synonymous— when ‘ I have a oiri^ 
cosfnitive relation to that object. ... In fact, I think the 
relation of tfubject and obje<^ which I call acquaintance is 
simply the converse of the relation of object and subject which 
con»tifcntw presentation, tthat is, to say that S has acquaint- 
ance with 0 is essentially the same thmg as to say that O is 
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presented to S. . . . When we ask what are the kinds of objects 
with which we are acquainted, the first and most obvious 
ex.ainple is sense-data.’ When I see a colour or hear a ^ise, I 
have direct acquaintance mth the colour or the noise We are 
also acquainted in i::tr.-i=n‘ction, with *obje^s ^ 
co-n.tivc and conative k. -o ourselves. When J see the 

sun, ’t often happens that I am aware of my seeing the sun, 
-in add.!' on to being aware of the sun, and when I desire food, 
it often happens that I am aware of my desire for food. . . . 
The awarenesses we have considered so far have all been aware- 
nesses of particular existents, and might all in a larger sense 
he called sense-data. For, from the pomt of view of theory of 
knowledge, introspective knowledge is exactly on a level with 
knowledge derived from sight or hearing. But, in addition 
to awareness of the above kind of objects, which r ■ v l-c c. i .rd 
awareness of pcbTticulciTs^ we have also what U'f" ne caUco 
awareness of vt/iiiv&rsoXs. . . . Not only are we aware P®''" 
ticular yellows, but if we have seen a sufficient number of 
yeUows and have suffic’ent in^-clligence we are aware of 
universal yellovj ; this uni\ eisal is the ‘‘Ubject in such judgments 
as “ yellow differs from blue” or “\eilow resembles blue less 
than green does.” And the universal j-c-llow' is the predicate m 
such judgments as “ this is yeUow,” when “ this ” is a parucular 
sense-datum. And universal relations, too, are objects of 
awarenesses ; up and down, before and after, resemblance, 
desire, awareness itself, and so on, would seem to be all of them 
objects of which we can be aware.’ l 

is what ‘awareness’ means. By 
the awareness of what 


This, then, 
‘perception’ is 


^ __ meant the awareness 

Bussell calls ‘ particular^,’ or ^en^e-data in a large 
sense. All of aic "ii’u'^.aru e-;. And we can, 
of course, ^ aware of them only when they exist. 
Perception, therefore, is always awareness of the 
existent. But awareness which is not perception 
need not he of the existent. If I know what any 
simple characteristic means, I am aware of it. 
But my awareness, e.g,, of yellow, does not prove 
that there is any existent thing which has the 
characteristic of yellow. 

Perception, however, is not limited to the per- 
ception of substances. There is, indeed, no percep- 
tion except when a substance is perceived, but, 
along with the substance, we are able to perceive 
some particular characteristic of the substance. 
This is proved by the fact that we make ^ 
which no one would assert were in al 
correct, that a substance has certain characteristics, 
for which our only evidence is our awareness. 
And, since the judgment is that a particular ex 
istent substance has the characteristic, the aware- 
ness on which it is based must he perception. 
Since the characteristics of the existent themselves 
exist, the best definition of perception will be that 
it is awareness of the existent. 

What existent things do we perceive? It is 
clear that I do not perceive physical objects (as 
oppos^ to sense-data) or other people’s minds. 
My only ground for believing in them is by an 
inference from the sense-data which I do perceive. 
This does not mean that every belief in them is a 
deliberate and conscious inference from a premiss 
about sense-data. On the contrary, I often judge 
that there is a table in the room, or that I have 
met a friend, without making any judgment 
whatever that I have perceived any sense-data. 
But, although my judgment that there is a table 
in the room is not an inference from sense-data, it 
will not he a judgment which I have any right to 
make unless I have experienced sense-data such 
that the existence of the table in the room conld 
be legitimately inferred from them. And, if any 
doubt is thrown, by myself or others, upon the 
correctness of my judgment as to the table, the 
only way in which it can be justified, is by an 
inference from sense-data.^ 

1 Bussell, pp. 1-4. The present wilter cannot accept, without 
some reservation, the account of what objects it is that we are 
aware of by introspection, hut this does not affect the meaning 
of awareness, 

2 In the same way the only way of justifying my belief that 
another person exists will be by an inference from sense-dato 
which (except for a Berkleian) will lead first to a behef in his 
body (or a reality appearing as his body) and then to himself, 
Of course the sense-data which are the basis of such an inference 
need not be as closely connected with the object inferred as to 
be a case pf what is commonly called seeing, touching, etc., the 


We do perceive, then, sense-data (using this 
word in the larger sense, to include our perception 
of mental events by introspection). We do not 
perceive physical objects or other people’s minds. 
But one question still remains. Does each of us 
perceive himself ? 

The present writer believes that this is the case. 
The reasons which have led him to this view were 
suggested by a passage in Bussell’s paper already 
quoted above.^ 

I am certainly aware of certain characteristics— 
e.g,, the characteristic of equality. I kiiow, then, 
the proposition, ‘I am aware of equality.’ If I 
know this proposition, I must know each con- 
stituent of it. I must therefore know ‘ I.’ What- 
ever we know must be known by acquaintance or 
by description. If, therefore, ‘ I^ cannot he known 
by description, it must be loiown by acquaintance, 
and I must be aware of it. 

Now, how can ‘I’ he described in this case? 
The description must he an exclusive description, 
i,6. one which applies to nothing but ‘I,’ since I do 
not know what ‘ I ’ means unless I know enough 
about it to distinguish it from everything else. I 
am aware, as already said, of equality, and I am 
aware, by introspection, that there is an aware- 
ness of equality. Can I, by means of these, 
describe ‘I’ as that which is aware of equality? 
But it is obvious that this is not an exclusive 
description of ‘ I,’ for it could not be that unless it 
were certain that I was the only person who ever 
possessed awareness of equality. It is obvious 
that this is not certain, and that it is possible that 
some one else besides me was, is, or will be aware 
of equality. (In point of fact, I have overwhelm- 
ing empirical evidence for the conclusion that some 
other persons are aware of equality.) Thus we 
cannot get an exclusive description of ‘I’m this 
way. 

It may be thought that an exclusive description 
could he reached by going a step further. I am 
not only aware, it may be said, that there is an 
awareness of equality, but I am also aware that 
there is this awareness of equality, the particular 
mental act which is my awareness of equality here 
and now. Now, if ‘I’ were described as that 
which is awaie of this awareness of equality, 
should we not have reached an exclusive descrip- 
tion? For no one else, it may he argued, could 1)6 
aware of this awareness of equality except * I ’ myself 
who have it. Of course, in oider that this may be 
an exclusive description of ‘ 1/ I must know what 
I mean by this awareness of equality. But this 
would be a case of knowledge by a\\ areness. This 
awareness of equality would he a sense-datura, of 
which we could be aware by introspection, since 
no one denies that sense-data can be known by 
awareness. Thus, it is said, we can dispense with 
the necessity for awareness of self, and hold that 
the only awareness of the existent— the only per- 
ception — is of sense-data. 

This argument, as has been seen, has, as one of 
its steps, the assertion that no one can be aware of 
an awareness of equality except the person who 
has that awareness. To this point we shall return 
later. Bnt first we must point out that, even if 
this step were correct, the argument would not be 
valid. 

The judgment which we are now considering is 
the judgment, ‘I am aware of this awareness.* 
Now this is not merely a judgment that some 
person, however identified, is aware of the aware- 
ness. It also asserts that the person who is aware 
of the awareness is the person who is making the 
object itself. I never saw the Andes or the death of Csesar, 
but my belief in them is an inference from visual sense-data in 
reading books about them. 

1 Bussell did not, however, work out his contention in detail, 
which was not essential for the main design of his paper. 
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judgment. And how can I be entitled to assert 
this identity if * I ’ can be known only by descrip- 
tion ? In that case I am aware of this awareness, 
and of making a judgment, and I may be entitled 
to conclude that there is some one who is aware of 
the awareness, and that some one is making the 
judgment, since both awarenesses and judgments 
require persons to make them. And it may be the 
case that ‘ the person who is aware of this aware- 
ness ’ is an exclusive description of the person to 
whom it applies. But how do I know that the 
person thus described is the person who makes the 
judgment ? If I am not aware of my self, the only 
thing I know about the person wlio makes the 
judgment is just the description, ‘ the person who 
makes this judgment.’ And, granting that this is 
an exclusive description, I am still not entitled to 
say, * I am aware of this awareness,’ unless I know 
that the two exclusive descriptions apply to the 
same person. If the person is known only by these 
descriptions, or by other descriptions, it does not 
seem to me possible to know anything of the sort. 
Thus, if ‘ I ’ can be known only by description, it 
seems impossible that we can know that I am 
aware of this awareness, or of anythin cr since 

the judgment, *I am aware or X,' means 

that the person who is awai(‘ oi X i- also the 
person who is making the judgment. 

On the other hand, if I do perceive my self, there 
is no difficulty in justifying either the judgment, 
‘I am awaie of this awaieness,’ or the Judgment, 
‘I am aware of equality.’ There is no need now 
to find an exclusive description of ‘I,’ because I 
am aware of it, i.e. know it by acquaintance, and 
therefore do not require to know it by description. 
And I can now justify the assertion, implied in 
the use of ‘I,’ that the person who is aware 
(whether of this awareness or of equality) is the j 
person who makes the judgment. For in perceiv- 
ing my self I perceive also, as was said above, some 
of the characteristics of my self. And, if I perceive 
it to have the character of being aware, of equality, 
or of an awareness, and also perceive it to have 
the characteristic of making this judgment, I am 
justilied in holding that it is the same person who 
i.s aware and who makes the judgment.^ 

We have thus good reason to assert that I can 
perceive my self — i.6., if I can know my self at all. 
For it would be impossible for any one who believed 
that the self could be known to deny the truth of 
some proposition which takes the form ‘ I am aware 
of X.’ And we have seen that such propositions 
cannot be justifiably accepted unless I can be aware 
of — i e. perceive — my self. 

Thus the attempt to describe the self which is 
aware of equality by its identity with the self 
which is aware of this awareness of equality has 
broken down, even if we grant the premiss which 
it assured — that ‘ that which is aware of this i 
awareness of equality ’ is an exclusive description 
of the substance to which it applies. But we must 
now examine into the truth of this premiss, for, 
although the argument would not hold even if it 
were valid, the question of its validity is important 
in itself. 

It IS very commonly held that it is impossible for 
any person to be aware of any mental state except 
the person who has the state, and, therefore, that 
only one person can be awaie of it. With regard 
to awareness which is not perception, it is univer- 
sally admitted that more than one person can he 

1 It may possibly be said that tho awareness is never simul- 
taneous with the judjjmeni assertii.:; the awaieness The 
l»esent writer would be inclined to doubt this. But at any 
rate it is clear that the judgment can succeed the awareness 
very rapidly, and in that case we are probably justified in 
asserting that the self which is aware and the self which judges 
the awareness -are the same self. This point will be discussed 
later. 


aware of the same thing. It is only by awareness 
that we can know what any simple characteristic 
means— since, being simple, it cannot be defined 
— and the meaning of compound characteiistics 
depends on the meaning of simple character- 
istics. If, therefore, two people could not be 
aware of the same simple characteristic, it would ^ 
be impossible for one person ever to communicate 
his thoughts to another. 

Opinions differ with regard to sense-data in the 
narrower sense of the word — excluding those 
admittedly gamed by introspection, and including 
only those which come, or appear to come, from 
the external senses. Some thinkers regard them 
as such that two people can perceive the same sense- 
datum. Others, however, hold that each sense- 
datum can be perceived only by one person, 
although sense-data perceived by difierent people 
may be caused by the same object and may justify 
inferences as to the existence of that object. 

But that which falls wholly within a mind is 
usually denied to be perceptible by any mind except 
that in which it falls, whether it be a state of the 
mind, a relation between two states of the mind, 
or a relation between the mind and one of its own 
states. Thus those thinkers who hold, as some do, 
that sense-data in the narrower sense are states of 
the mind are invariably to be found among those 
who hold that each sense-datura can he perceived 
only by one person — ^who is, of course, the person 
of whom they are states. And, in the case of the 
remainder of sense-data in the wider sense — tliose 
which are admittedly mental, and reached by 
introspection — it is generally held, or, rather, 
tacitly assumed, that they can have no other per- 
cipient than the mind within which they fall. 
Among these, of course, are all awarenesses. 

Now it does not seem that we are justified in 
asserting this as an absolute necessity. No doubt 
it is the case that I do not perceive any state of 
mind of any person but myself. I nave good 
reason to believe that none of the persons whom I 
know, or who have recorded their experience in any 
way which is accessible to me, has ever perceived 
the states of mind of any other person than hina- 
self. Nor have I any reason to believe that any 
other self in the universe has done so. But the 
fact that there is no reason to suppose that it does 
happen is very far from being a proof that it 
could not happen. Is there any reason for sup- 
posing that it could not happen ? Even if it is 
asserted that we have no reason to suppose that 
any self does perceive anything hut its own states 
(a view which involves that sense-data in the 
narrower sense are states of the self), there^ is 
no impossibility in its doing so. That relative 
isolation of a self (of course it is not complete 
isolation) which would prevent it from enteiing 
into a relation of perception with anything outside 
itself need not he essential to the self because it is 
true of it throughout our experience If, on the 
other hand, sense-data in the narrower sense are 
not parts of the self, then I can perceive something 
which is outside me, which is one step toA\ards 
perceiving what is inside another self. The fact 
that in our experience this second step is never 
taken does not prove that it is inijiossible. 

It must be remembered that, if A should perceive 
a state of B’s, that would not make it a state of 
A’b or any less exclusively a state of B’s. To have 
a state and to perceive it are two utterly difierent 
things. In our present experience, as we have jifet 
said, no one does the second who does not do the 
first. But the first often occurs without the second. 

I often have a state, even a conscious state, with- 
out being aware of that state, ^ and this does not 

31 If this were not ao, every conscious state would start an 
infinite series of perceptions, since a perception is itself a state, 
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make it any the less my state. Since the two &Te 
so distinct, A might perceive a state of B’s, which 
perhaps B liimseH did not perceive, and yet it 
would he B’s state and not A’s. Confusion on this 
oint has had a good deal to do with the prevailing 
elief that one self cannot perceive a state of 
another self. 

It is, therefore, not intrinsically impossible that 
one self should be aware of a state of another self 
(or that more than one self should be so), and, as a 
self can be aware of its own state, it is not intrin- 
sically impossible that two selves should be aware 
of the same awareness. We cannot, therefore, be 
certain that * the person who is aware of this 
awareness ’ is an exclusive description of a person 
of whom it is true. And, if ‘ I * can be known only 
by means of this description, I cannot be certain 
Avho * P is, and cannot be certain that I know the 
meaning of the proposition, ‘ I am aware of this 
awareness,’ or of the proposition, * I am aware of 
equality’ (since the ‘I’ in the latter was to be 
described by means of the former). But it is 
certain that I know the meaning of these proposi- 
tions, and it is certain that I am certain of their 
truth. Thus, for a second reason, the attempt to 
show that ‘ I ’ can be known by description in this 
manner has broken down. 

An attempt might be made to know ‘I’ by 
description which would not be liable to the second 
objection. Bor it might be said — and truly — that, 
while it is not impossible for more than one self to 
be aware of a particular awareness, it is impossible 
for more than one self to have the same particular 
awareness. If I am aware of X, it is not impossible 
that you, as well as I, should be aware of my 
awareness of X, but it is impossible that my particu- 
lar awareness of X should also be your awareness 
of X, or anybody else’s, since what is a state — i.e. 
a part—of one self can in no case he a state of 
another self. 

This view the present writer believes to be cor- 
rect, Ife has been denied, both on the ground that 
my awareness of X is not a part of me and on the 
ground that two selves might possibly have a 
common part. But it is not necessary to decide 
these points here, as it can be shown that, even if 
the view is correct and no two selves can have the 
same awareness, it will still he impossible to know 
‘ I ’ by description. 

The attempt to know it by description on this 
basis would be as follows. If we start from * I am 
aware of equality,’ and wish to describe the ‘ I,’ we 
must proceed to the further proposition, * I have 
this acquaintance with equality,’ which will always 
be true if the other is. Then the * I ’ in the latter 
proposition can be described as the self which has 
this acquaintance with equality. This description 
cannot apply to more than one thing, and is there- 
fore an exclusive description of it. And the thing 
so described is the * I ’ in both propositions. Ana 
in this way we do avoid the second objection. But 
our new attempt is still open to the first objection 
—that it involves that two descriptions apply to 
the same self, and that we have no right to make 
this assumption. For, when I assert the proposi- 
tion, '1 have this awareness,’ it means that the 
self who has this awareness is the same as the self 
who asserts the proposition. Now, I can only 
describe the one — if it is to be described at all — as 
the self which has this awareness, and the second 
as the self which makes this judgment. Both of 
tlffese are exclusive descriptions. (Of course, by 
J this judgment ’ is meant the psychical fact of 
judgment, not the proposition which is asserted.) 
and I should hare to be ag-am aware of that, and so on. We 
know that this is not the case. We do not very often perceive 
a perception, and perception of a perception of a perception 
scarcely ever happens except when we are engaged on epistemo- 
logical or psychological investigation. 


But I have no reason to suppose that they refer to 
the same self, and therefore I am not entitled to 
say, * I have this awareness,’ or, consequently, ‘ I 
am aware of equality.’ 

If, on the other hand, I am aware of my self, I 
am entitled to say, * I have this awareness,’ because 
I am aware of my self with the two characteristics 
of having the awareness and of making the judg- 
ment. Once more, then, we are brought back to 
the conclusion that, if I am entitled to make any 
assertion about my awareness of anything, I must 
be aware of my self. 

Nor is this all. The same line of argument will 
show that, unless ‘ I ’ is known by awareness, I am 
not justified in making a7iy statement about my 
self, whether it deals with awareness or not. If I 
start with the proposition, ‘ I am angry,’ and then, 
on the same principle as before, describe * I ’ as that 
which has this state of anger, my assertion will 
involve the assertion that it is the same self which 
has this state of anger and which is making this 
proposition. And, if ‘I’ can be known only by 
description, there is no reason to hold that it is the 
same self which both has the state and makes the 
assertion. 

It is not, of course, impossible for us to have 

f ood reasons for believing that two descriptions 
oth apply to some substance which we know only 
by description. I know other people only by 
description, but I may have good reason to believe 
of my friend X that he is both a socialist and a 
post-impressionist. But the case now before us 
is not analogous to this. My beliefs about X 
depend for their correctness on the correctness of 
various inferences from sense-data of which I am 
aware— perhaps auditory sense-data which I hear, 
and which I infer to be due to his desire to com- 
municate his opinions to me. But, when I judge 
that I am angry, the conclusion that it is I who am 
angry is not an inference from my awareness of a 
state of anger whose characteristics are such that 
it can only belong to a particular person. I am as 
directly certain that it is I who am angry as I am 
that the state of anger exists. And, if * I ’ is not 
known by awareness, the only alternative is that 
‘ I ’ should he described as that which is involved 
in the simple fact of the existence of the state of 
anger— the only element in the proposition of 
winch, on this hypothesis, we are aware. That is, 
it must be described simply as the self which has 
this state of anger. And m this description there 
is nothing from which we can legitimately conclude 
that this IS the same self as that which makes the 
assertion. 

Our conclusion, then, is that, if *1’ can be 
known at all, it must he known by awareness, and 
that, if it cannot be known by awareness, we are 
not justified in asserting any proposition in which 
the term *1’ occurs. Unless we take this ex- 
tremely sceptical alternative, we must admit that 
‘ I ’ is known by awareness. 

It may he asked why this result has not been 
accepted by so many — perhaps most — recent 
philosophers. The explanation may he partly that 
they saw that ' the self which has this state’ is an 
exclusive description of a self, when this state is 
known by awareness, and that they did not see the 
further point that this description gave us no 
ground to identify the self which has the state 
with the self making the assertion, and that this 
identity is implied in the use of * I.’ But probably 
the chief reason is that they looked for the aw’^are- 
ness of the self in the wrong way. They tried to 
find a consciousness of self which had the same 
jpositive evidence for being an awareness as is 
found in an awareness of equality or in an aware- 
ness of some particular sense-datum. And this 
attempt failed. For the * I ’ is much more elusive 
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than the other realities of which we are aware. It 
is divided into parts which are not themselves i 
selves (unlike the parts of sense-data, which, if ’ 
perceptible, are also sense-data); and of these i 
parts we can be aware, and generally are, or can i 
be, when we are aware of the * I.’ It is easy, ; 
therefore, to suppose that it is only the paits — ; 
the actual states — of which we are aware, while ( 
the^ ‘1/ known^ only by description, and the i 
belief in it can be justified only by inference from 
the states. This view also gains plausibility from 
the fact that *1’ has no content except parts of 
this sort. For it is natural, though erroneous, to 
argue that, if all the parts of the ‘ I ’ can be per- 
ceived separately, it is impossible to peiceive the 
‘ I ’ as a whole except by perceiving all those parts. 
And, of course, in perceiving the ‘I’ w^e do not 
perceive all its parts. 

Thus, if we merely inspect our experience, the 
awareness of the ' I ’ is far from obvious. The only 
way <of making it obvious is that suggested by 
Russell and employed in this article. We must 
take propositions containing the ‘ I,* and, to test 
the view that * I ’ is known by description, en- 
deavour to replace ' I ’ with its description. Only 
then does the impossibility of knowing ‘ I ’ except 
by awareness become clear. 

Our conclusion is that ^ I ’ must be known by 
awareness, if it is to be known at all. The alter- 
native remains that it is not known at all, and 
that no statements which contain ‘ I ’ as a constitu- 
ent are justifiable. 

Of those philosophies which, without falling into 
complete scepticism, deny the reality of the self 
the two most important are Hume’s and Biadley’s. 
Hume {Treatise of Human Nature^ I. iv. 6, ed. T. 
H. Green and T. H Grose, 2 vols., London, 1909, 
i. 533 fF.) seems to take the view that we must be 
aware of the self if we know it at all, since he 
contents himself with proving to his own satisfac- 
tion that we can have no 'impression' of it, and 
does not discuss the possibility that I might have 
a ' compound idea ' of it, as I have of the death of 
Caesar, which I did not see. He offers two argu- 
ments against the possibility of an impression of 
the self. The first is that the impression, if there 
were one, must be the same throughout life. 

‘ But there is no impression constant and invariable. Pain 
and plea'^ure, grief and 30y, passions and sensations succeed 
each other, and never all exist at the same time It cannot, 
therefore, be from any of these impressions, or from any other, 
that the idea of self is deriv’d ; and consequently there is no such 
idea ' 

In answer to this we may say, in the first place, 
that it is not necessary that the impression should 
be the same throughout life. If I had it^ for a 
minute, it would be enough ground to believe in 
the self then. Whether there was any reason to 
suppose that the same self existed before and after- 
wards would be a matter for further argument. 
But, whether it did or did not, a self that lasted 
for a minute would still be a self. As for the 
passage quoted, no one would deny that no impres- 
sion of ' pain and pleasure, grief and joy, passions 
and sensations ’ could he an impression of the self, j 
But to conclude at once, as he does, that no other 
impression can be an impression of self is entirely 
uinustified. 

His grounds for making this illegitimate step are 
probably the fact that, if there is a self, it has 
parts, all of which are pains, pleasures, griefs, joys, 
passions, sensations, or something else which is not 
a self, and his supposition that, in that case, there 
can be no impression of the self which is not an 
aggregate of these. And this becomes explicit in 
his second argument, 

Mankind, be says, * are nothing but a bundle or collection 
of different perceptions, which succeed each other with an 
inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flax and move- 
ment.’ 


Without accepting the detail of this, we may 
agree that all the content of a self falls within 
various mental states, not selves, and that — at any 
rate, within certain limits — these change while the 
self remains the same self. But it does not follow 
fiom this that the self is not an existent reality, 
any more than it follows that a college is not an 
existent reality, because it is made up of men who 
are not colleges, and who jom and leave the college 
while it remains the same college. 

Moreover, Hume’s attempt to account for the 
arrangement of the mental states without accept- 
ing the reality of the self, when looked at more 
closely, seems to involve the ver;^ reality that it 
was meant to exclude. For what is meant by say- 
ing that the perceptions which exist form different 
‘bundles or collections’? It does not mean that 
those which form the same bundle are connected 
in space with one another more closely than they 
are with those in other bundles, for Hume does not 
regard the perceptions as being in space. Nor can 
it be that they are connected more closely in time, 
or by resemblance. For, if there is really a bundle 
wherever there is, on the ordinary theorj^, a self, 
then similar and simultaneous j^erceptions are 
found in different bundles, and dissinrilar and non- 
simultaneons sensations in the same bundle. It 
seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
contents of each bundle must be determined to be 
parts of that bundle by their relation to, or inclu- 
sion in, some reality which is not any one of the 
contents, nor the aggregate of these taken as a 
plurality, but is something as ultimate as, say, 
one of the contents. If we reach this, we have 
reached the self. 

It is not necessary to consider in detail all the 
stages in Bradley’s searching and brilliant analysis 
of the various possible meanings of the self, on 
which he founds his conclusion that the self is not 
absolutely real. It is clear that, if the view which 
we have taken is to he refuted in consequence of 
any of his criticisms, it will be by those which he 
offers in respect of the sixth sense of the word 
which he discusses— that in which the self is a 
subject which becomes an object (Apmarance and 
Reality^ London, 1908, ch. ix.). For the self 
which, as we have decided, each of us knows by 
awareness as his ‘ I ’ is, as we saw, that which is 
the subject which perceives and judges. We do 
not say that it is only that, that it does nothing 
else. On the contrary, it is that which loves when 
my judgment, ‘ I love,’ is true, and which is angry 
when my judgment, ‘ I am angry,’ is true. But it 
is also that which is the subject in all knowledge. 
If Bradley has succeeded in disproving tne 
reality of a self which is the subject of knowledge, 
he has disproved our conclusion. But, if he has 
not done this, he has not weakened our conclusion 
at all, since none of the other senses of self which 
he discusses is such that its validity is involved in 
the validity of self in onr sense. 

The self, Bradley says, is a concrete group. 
With this we may agree, since Bradley apparently 
means by it only that there is a plurality of 
parts in the self. He then points out that most, if 
not all, of the content of the self can become an 
object, and from this he concludes that very little, 
if any, of the content of the self can belong to it 
essentially. His view is that what becomes an 
object becomes ipso facto part of the not-self, and 
' that what is not-self cannot be the self, or part of 
* it. If Bindley is right in holding that whatev^be- 
■ comes an object must be removed from the self, then 
‘ it is clear that no self can know its own existence. 

For no self could know its own existence without 
^ being an object of knowledge to itself, and a self 
‘ cannot be its own object H the object ipso facto 
ceases to be self. Thus not only must we abandon 
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tlie view that I know my self by awareness — ^wbich 
we had found reason to think was the only way in 
which I could know myself — but, more generally, 
all knowledge of my self by my self is directly 
shown to be impossime. 

But what leason is there for holding that a self 
^ cannot be its own object, remaining all the time the 
self which has the omeet ? There appears to be no 
reason whatever. The presumption is certainly 
that it can be its own object, for, if it could not, I 
could never know my self (whether by awareness 
or by description), and consequently could never 
know any pioposition in which ‘ I ’ occurs. Now, 
there are propositions in which ‘ I ’ occurs which I 
do assert, and which are prima facie true. The 
present writer can see no ground why this presump- 
tion should be rejected. It cannot be denied that 
there are certain relations in which a substance 
can stand to itself, and what is there in the ease of 
the relation of knowledge which should make us 
reject theprima/acie view that this is one of them ? 
So far from that being the case, the more we con- 
template our experience, the more reason we find 
for holding that it is impossible to reject knowledge 
of self. If we are right in this, Bradley’s objection 
to the reality of the self, in the sense in which we 
have taken self, falls to the gi’ound. 

I am, then, aware of my own self. We now pass 
to a question of considerable importance — the rela- 
tion of the self to time, or to that real series which 
appears as a time-series. It is a common view that 
the definition of substance should include perman- 
ence in time, or, at least, persistence through a 
certain amount of time.^ But it is better to adopt 
a different definition, by which that which existed 
at a single and indivisible point of time would also be 
a substance. With regard to selves, the view that 
nothing is a self unless it is persistent through 
time is still stronger. Indeed, many refutations 
of the reality of selves confine themselves to show- 
ing, or attempting to show, that a self, defined in 
whatever way is being criticized, could not persist 
for the period covered by the life of a human 
hody- 

What can we say, on our theory, as to the per- 
sistence of the self ? I know my self by awareness, , 
and I can therefore be certain only of those of its 
characteristics of which I am aware, or which are 
involved in those of which I am aware. Am I 
aware of the persistence of my self through time ? 
It seems to me that I am. For awareness lasts 
through the specious present. At any point of 
time, then, I may perceive my self at that point 
of time, and also my self at any previous point of 
time within the limits of a specious present. And 
if, between these points, I begin or cease to perceive 
something else, I shall, if I attend to the relation 
between the two perceptions, he aware of my self 
as persisting while other things change, and so as 
persisting in time.^ 

^ This period of time is, of course, very short I'ela- 
iively to the life of a human body. Have we any 
reason to suppose that the self which we perceive 
through a specious present persists itself through 
any longer time? It has been held by some 
writers that, for past periods which are earlier 
than any part of the specious present, hut yet 
relatively near, our memory gives us absolute 

1 For the sate of brevity, * time ’ ig used as an equivalent to 
‘time, or that real series which appears as a time-series/ when- 
ever the context removes any danger of ambiguity. 

2 does not, of course, follow that a thing begins or ceases to 
exist because I begin or cease to perceu e it, but at any rate the 
perceptions will begin and cease. Since the perceptions are 
parts of the self, a follows that the same self can contain parts 
which exist at d'ffeicnt times. It is also obvious that it can 
contain parts whiai exist simultaneously. If I loiow- that I am 
angty, my self contains simultaneously a state of anger and a 
state of awareness (of the anger). Again, I am sometimes aware 
that I am both hot and happy. 


certainty that the things which we remember diu 
occur. If that is the case — it is not necessary 
for us to discuss whether it is or not — I can have 
absolute certainty that I existed at a time which 
falls within the limits where memory is absolutely 
trustworthy. If, at the present moment, I re- 
member that I was aware of myself in the past, 
then the ‘ I ’ who now remembers and the ‘ I ’ who 
was then aware must be the same ‘ I,’ unless the 
memory is erroneous — which it cannot be, by the 
hypothesis, within these limits — and therefore the 
same ^ I ’ must have persisted fi*om the moment of 
the remembered awareness to the moment of the 
remembrance. 

Beyond this, there is no certainty of the per- 
sistence of self. If, outside the limits of certain 
memory, I remember that I did or was certain 
things in the past, that professed memory may be 
deceptive in two ways. It may, in the ordinary 
sense, be false, as when, in a dream, I remember 
that I committed a murder ten years ago. In the 
second place, even if the events which I now re- 
member did happen to some one in my body, I 
may be in error in thinking that I experienced 
them. There may then have been another self 
related to ray body, whose experience I now know 
and mistakenly judge to have been ray own. The 
latter alternative is not at all probable, but it is not 
impossible. But, although there is no absolute 
certainty that my present self has lasted longer 
than the specious present and the short preceding 
period of certain memory— if there is sneh a period 
— yet there may be very good reason for holding 
that it is extremely probable that it has done so. 
There is very little reason to doubt that the 
feelings with which I now remember that I saw 
Benares really did occur more than twenty years 
ago, and the self which experienced them was the 
same one which is now remembering them. And 
there is very little reason to doubt that the same 
* I ^ of which I am now aware did have various 
experiences ever since the birth of my present 
body, although I have no memory whatever of 
most of them. On similar grounds there is very 
little reason to doubt that, unless my body dies 
within the next week, the ‘ I ’ of which I am now 
aware will still exist at the end of this week. 

The grounds on which we come to such con- 
clusions will, of course, be empirical. But the 
results which we have reached as to the nature of 
the self, and as to my absolute certainty of my 
own existence within certain temporal limits, will 
have an important bearing on the validity of the 
conclusions as to further persistence. For, when 
objections have been offered to the common-sense 
view that each self — at any rate under usual 
circumstances — persists through the whole life of a 
living body, they have generally been made on the 
ground either that we do not know what the self 
is which is said to persist or that its persistence is 
incompatible with the changes in the ‘ bundle ’ of 
mental events. But we are now able to say that 
by the self we mean something of which the ‘ I ’ 
of which I am aware is an example. And so the 
question of any self existing to-day, whether it 
existed twenty years ago, is a perfectly definite 
question, whatever may be held about the true 
answer. ^ We are also now able to say that, within 
the specious present, we are aware of a sell which 
remains the same while changes occur among the 
mental events. 

We have thus justified the statement at the 
beginning of this article. The quality of being a 
person is known to me because I perceive one 
being which possesses the quality, namely, myself. 
To be a person is a quality which I perceive in 'I,’ 
when I perceive ‘I,’ and which I do not perceive in 
anything else which I do perceive, though I believe, 
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rightly or wi-ongly, that it is possessed by other 
substances which I do not perceive. But is it a 
compound of various other qualities, or is it simple 
and indefinable ? It would appear that it is the 
latter. Theie is a quality of personality, which, 
like redness, is made known to us by our perception 
of substances which have it, and, like redness, is 
simple and indefinable. 

What is the relation of consciousness to person- 
ality ? When we say that a self is conscious, we 
mean that it is conscious of something, i.e. it 
knows something. It would be a difficult question 
to decide whether the possession of personality 
necessarily involved the possession of conscious- 
ness, and, if so, whether a self had to be conscious 
at all times when it was a self, or whether its 
personality could continue during intervals when 
it had not consciousness. 

A self-conscious self is one which knows itself, 
which, by our previous results, involves that it is 
aware of itself. Must a self be self-conscious ? It 
has been maintained that it must be so. Some- 
times it is said that consciousness is essential to 
the self, and that no being could be conscious 
unless it were self-conscious. Sometimes it is ad- 
mitted that a being might be conscious without 
being self-conscious, but then, it is said, it ought 
not to he called a self. The present writer dis- 
agrees with both these views. It seems to him 
quite possible for a being to be conscious without 
being self-conscious. It is true that the only 
conscious being of whom I am ever aware is neces- 
sarily self-conscious, since it is myself. But I am 
not always self-conscious when I am conscious. 
Memory gives me positive reason to believe in 
states when I am not aware of myself at all — not 
states that are either abnormal, on the one hand, 
or mystic, on the other, nor states in which in any 
sense I am not a self, or am less a self than at 
other times, but a perfectly normal and frequent 
state in which I am conscious of other objects and 
am not conscious of myself, because my attention 
does not happen to be turned that way. I seem 
to remember such states. And, even if I did not 
remember them, it would still be perfectly possible 
that there should he such states, though there 
might he no reason for supposing that there were. 
And there is no reason why there should not be 
beings who are always in the condition in which I 
am sometimes, of being conscious without being 
self-conscious. 

In answer to such considerations as these, it is 
sometimes said that self-consciousness is always 
found when consciousness is found, but that the 
self-consciousness is so faint that it escapes observa- 
tion when we try to describe the experience which 
we remember. If there were any impossibility in 
the existence of consciousness without self-con- 
sciousness, it is doubtless to this hypothesis that 
we should be driven. But there seems no reason 
whatever why I should not be conscious of some- 
thing else without being conscious of myself, and 
therefore no reason why we should conclude to the 
existence of this faint self-consciousness, ot hich, 
by the hypothesis, we can have no direct evidence. 

Again, it is said that there is always implicit or 
potential self-consciousness. By this is meant that 
a conscious self could always be self-conscious if 
circumstances turned its attention to itself, instead 
of away from itself, that theie is no intrinsic im- 
possibility of self-consciousness. This is doubtless 
the case with me, and selves like me, at the times 
when we are not self-conscious. But it does not 
alter the fact that, at those times, we are just as 
really not self-conscious as at other times we are 
really self-conscious. Why should there not be 
beings who were conscious but whose nature was 
such that they could never be self-conscious? 


It has also been maintained, as we said above, 
that, even if there could be beings who were con- 
scious without being self-conscious, the name of 
self should he reserved for tliose who are self- 
conscious. This usage, it seems, would not be so 
convenient as the one which we have adopted. 
To call a conscious being a self only when it was 
self-conscious would involve that each of us would 
aiu and lose the right to the name many times a 
ay. It would be leas inconvenient if the name 
of self weie given to those conscious beings which 
are ever seif-conscious, even at the times when 
they were not so. But there is a more serious 
difficulty. We are invited to define personality as 
hemg conscious of self. And consciousness of self 
is a complex characteristic which can be defined 
only when it is known what we mean by a self. 
Therefore, if self means the same on the two 
occasions when it enters into the statement, ‘a 
self is that which is self-conscious,’ we have a 
circular and unmeaning dehnition of selfness. 
But, if we avoid this by self not meaning the same 
on each occasion, it is obvious that we are using 
the word in a very inconvenient manner. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems better to say that self- 
ness does not involve self-consciousness. 

We have now determined what is meant by self, 
and how it is that we have the eharacteiistic of 
personality. Spirtva'^ty r^'^y hp defined as the 
quality of having -i: t ■ i ■ all of wffiich 

is the content of one or more selves. Fronn this it 
follows that all selves are sphitual substances, but 
that they are not the only spiritual substances. 
Parts of selves, such as thoughts and volitions, or 
the parts of thoughts and volitions, would be 
spiritual. And so would groups of selves, whether 
those groups are important, such as a nation, or 
trivial, such as a bridge-paity, or purely arbitiary, 
such as the group made up of Louis xiv., Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxali, and Sir Isaac Newton. (So, 
also, we may note for the sake of completeness, 
would be a gi'oup made up of some selves and some 
parts of selves. But this has no practical import- 
ance.) These are all spiritual substances, but they 
would not all be called spirits, since usage confine^ 
the phrase ‘a spirit' to what is also called a self. 

It would sometimes be maintained that our de- 
finition of spiiit is too narrow. Whatever falls 
within the substantial content of any self, it would 
he said, is certainly spiiitual, hut spirit also in- 
cludes content which is not part of any self Tli ere 
is, or may be, knowledge, volition, emotion— in a 
word, experience — -vNliich does not fall wnthin any 
self, and is not the experience of any self, and all 
this, it would he said, falls within spirit. 

It might perhaps be admitted that, if there Aveie 
such non-per&onal experience, it would have a good 
claim to be called spiritual. But the present writer 
submits that it is impossible that there should be 
This is not a question about names. The assertion 
is that w^e mean the same thing by the names 
‘knowledge,' ‘volition,' and ‘experience’ as ib 
meant by the advocates of this view, and that we 
mean the same thing by the term ‘self.’ (At any 
rate, any slight difterence that there might be in 
the meanings of the ivords would not account for 
the difierence of opinion about impersonal experi- 
ence.) The assertion is that there cannot be ex- 
perience which is not experienced by a self because 
it seems evident, not as part of the meaning of the 
terms, but as a 'ynthelic liuth about experience. 
This truth is ultimate. It cannot be defended 
against attacks, but it seems beyond doubt. _ The 
more clearly we realize the nature of experience, 
or of knowledge, volition, and emotion, the more 
clearly, it is submitted, does it appear that any 
of them are impossible except as the experience 
of a self. 
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Nor are we led to doubt this conclusion by find- 
ing that it leads us into any difficulties. For 
nothing that we know suggests to us in the least 
the existence of impersonal experience. We never 
perceive it, since each of us perceives only himself 
and his own sense-data — and none of the facts that 
we do perceive is better explained on the hypo- 
thesis that there is non-personal experience than 
on the hypothesis that there is not. 

All substantial content of spirit, then, must fall 
within some self. But now another point arises. 
Can any substantial content fall within more than 
one self ? In that case either one self would form 
part of another or two selves would overlap, having 
a part common to both. Is this possible ? It seems 
impossible that any part should be common to two 
or more selves. Wnen I contemplate, to begin 
with, what is meant by an act of knowledge, a 
volition, or any other part of my experience, it 
seems as impossible to me that such a state should 
belong to more than one self as it is that it should 
not belong to a self at all. It may be said that 
this still leaves open the possibility that there 
should be parts of a self of Avhich that self is not 
and cannot be aware—which are, in the ordinary 
phrase, unconscious parts of the self — and that 
these may be common to more than one self, 
though conscious parts could not be. 

It is doubtful whether this view, that unconscious 
parts can be common to two selves though conscious 
parts cannot, has ever been maintained. When- 
ever it has been held that two selves could have a 
common part, it has always been held that one 
self could be part of another. And, since all selves 
are always held to have some conscious parts, this 
would involve that some conscious parts were parts 
of two selves. But, whether the view has been 
maintained or not, it seems false. From the nature 
of the case I cannot observe an unconscious state 
of a self, and all that I could know about it would 
he that it was a state of a self, and an unconscious 
state. But this is enough. For, when I consider 
what is meant by a self, it seems to me clear that 
a self is somethmg which cannot have a part in 
common with another self. The peculiar unity 
which a self has puts it into a relation with its parts 
which is such that a part could not have it to two 
selves. Or, to put it the other way round, any 
relation which a substance could have to two 
wholes, of each of Avhich it is a part, cannot be the 
relation of the state of a self to the self. 

Since selves persist through time, each self is 
divided into parts persisting through the parts of 
the self’s persistence. (And these parts it would 
have, even if we were wrong in our view that acts, 
of knowledge, volition, and the like, are parts of 
the self who knows and wills. ) It seems eq^ually ! 
impossible that any part in this dimension should 
be common to two or more selves. 

The impossibility of any part of any self belong- 
ing also to any other self is, we may say, an 
ultimate truth, and cannot be proved. But it can 
be indirectly supported by discussing various ways 
in which it has been said that it is possible that 
one part should belong to more than one self. In 
the first plac^ it is often said that one self (and so 
the parts of it) can be part of another, if the in- 
cluded self is a manifestation of the inclusive self. 
This view has always been popular, because one of 
the chief grounds for wishing to show that one self 
can he part of another has been to make it possible 
for man to he part of God. For various religious 
motives many people have been anxious that a 
personal God — a God who is a self — should he the 
whole of what exists, or the whole in which all 
spiritual life falls. And, if man is to be part of 
God, it is a natural and attractive view to regard 
man as manifesting God’s nature. If a self could 


be part of another on condition of its being its 
manifestation, it would cover those cases in wliich 
people are generally most desirous to show that 
one self is part of another. Now, it is no doubt 
true that a self can manifest the nature of a whole 
of which it is a part. Thus we may say that Dante 
manifested the nature of the society of the Middle 
Ages, and that Chatham manifested the nature of 
England. But England and the society of the 
Middle Ages are not selves. Again, one self can 
manifest the nature of another. Thus a theist, 
who was not a pantheist, might say of a good man 
that he manifested the nature of God. But the 
manifestant is not part of the self whose nature he 
manifests. It seems that in many cases in which 
it is said that one self can he part of another the 
assertion is based on a confusion about manifesta- 
tion. It is said that the inclusion can take place, 
if the included self manifests the other. And, 
because a self can he conceived to manifest the 
nature of a whole of which it is a part, and can be 
conceived to manifest the nature of another self, 
it is confusedly held that it can be conceived to 
manifest the nature of something which is both a 
whole of which it is a part and another self. But 
this, of course, is an illogical inference. 

In the second place, it is suggested that, if a self 
A perceived a self B, and all its parts, and had 
other contents besides those perceptions, then B 
would be a part of A, and the parts of B would 
also be parts of A. This suggestion also applies 
chiefly to the inclusion of man in God. For we 
know of no case where a man can perceive another 
man, or his parts, and it is generally said (though, 
as said above, probably erroneously) that this 
would he impossible. But in the case of God it is 
often thought that this limitation need not apply. 
It is possible, no doubt, that B and its parts might 
be perceived by A, whether A was God or not. 
But this will not make B and its parts into parts 
of A. B perceives its own parfcs, or some of them, 
but the relation of having them as parts and the 
relation of perceiving them are quite different re- 
lations, and, if A should have the second, it does 
not follow that it wall have the first. The con- 
fusion is probably due to the fact that, in our 
ordinary experience, no one perceives the part of 
a self except the self of which it is a part, and it 
is therefore mistakenly assumed that anything 
which did perceive it must be a self of which it is 
a part. 

These considerations dimmish any doubt which 
might fall on the truth of our position that the 
inclusion in selves of other selves or their parts is 
impossible. If it really is an ultimate truth, it 
may he said, why have so many thinkers believed 
that it is not true at all ’ But any force that there 
might he in this objection is diminished when we 
see that many of the people who asserted that the 
inclusion was not impossible had confused it with 
one of various other things wffiich are quite possible, 
hut are not the inclusion in question. 

It is sometimes asserted, not only that such an 
inclusion is passible, hut tliat we have empirical 
evidence that it does occur in those comparatively 
rare instances usually known as cases of ‘ multiple 
personality.’ The most striking of these, and the 
one best adapted to prove the contention, if any of 
them could do so, is the case recorded by Morton 
Prince in his well-known work, The Dissociation 
of a Perso'nality (New York, 1906). It does not 
seem to the present writer that any of the most 
interesting facts recorded in this book, or any 
other facts of the same class of which he lias read, 
are incompatible wnth the view that only one self 
is, in each case, concerned "with all the events 
happening in connexion with any one body, the 
characters, and the events remembered by that 
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self, suffering rapid oscillations, due to causes not 
completely ascertained. That such oscillations do 
take place has been certain since the time of the 
first man who became quarrelsome or maudlin 
when drunk, and reverted to his ordinary character 
when sober. The oscillations in sucli a case as we 
are now considering differ in degree, no doubt, 
from those seen in every-day life, but they introduce 
no qualitative difference. 

Whether all the facts recorded of multiple 
personality can be explained in this way is a 
question into which we cannot now enter. But, 
if there were any of such a nature as to be incom- 
patible with the theory that a single self was con- 
cerned in them, they would necessaiily be of such 
a nature as to be compatible with the theory that 
they were caused by two selves, neither of them 
including the other, or any part of the other, which 
happened to be connected with the same body — 


a connexion which we do not come across in any 
otheT part of our no 

.’■I’.r **' 0 :• Ip.)—! 'Iii v [’i'll- any a. L of multiple 
pL-r-o-'i.l. \ i' ] trsonality 

” ■'*0 g . oi (‘■/•l.'I o'li rr-i ior without 
requiring the hypothesis of inclusion, and no doubt 
can arise from these facts as to the correctness of 
our view that the impossibility of the hypothesis 
of inclusion is an ultimate truth. 

Since such inclusion is an impossibility, it follows 
that, unless I am the whole universe, the universe 
cannot be a self. Tor I am aware of myself as a 
self, and, if I am not the whole universe, t am pait 
of it. And the whole of which a self is part cannot 
be a self. This result is the same whether, of that 
part of the universe which is not me, all, some, or 
none consists of other selves. 

Litbrature.-- See the authorities cited throughout 

J. Ellis McTaggart. 
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American. — See Nature (Ameiican). 

Egyptian (A. H. Gardiner), p. 787. 

PERSONIFICATION (Introductory and 
Primitive). — Personification may be defined as the 
act of attributing a living, conscious, and active 
personality to inanimate natural objects (from the 
smallest object to complete portions of tbe physical 
world, and even the whole world itself), to forces 
and phenomena, to manufactured objects, or to 
abstract ideas and words. 

There are two great difficulties in studying a 
subject like personification: (1) to discover the 
exact significance to primitive man (or, failing him, 
uncivilized man) of what we call ‘personality’; 
and (2) to reconstruct, as far as possible, the psy- 
chological mechanism behind the process of personi- 
fication. The first of these problems need not be 
tieated here (see Life and Death [Primitive], 
Personality). With regard to the second, there 
are so many examples of personification collected 
by modern bibliography that our only practicable 
plan here seems to be to arrange the facts roughly 
in classes and, noting as we go along the partial 
explanations that they suggest, try to come to a 
general conclusion. The examples in each class 
are so numerous that only a few can be mentioned, j 
Tor further details see the literature at the end of 
the article. 

I. Classification. — i. Inanimate natural 
objects.— The forces of nature and portions of the 
physical world (as primitive man imagines them) 
everywhere form the most important subdivision 
of the first class of personifications. It is impossible 
to draw up a complete list of all the varieties in use 
among the extinct primitive religions, and of those 
of which present-day uncivilized races give us a 
poor and distorted idea. But we may present a 
list in which the order followed is that correspond- 
ing, roughly, to the principal divisions of the 
universe as conceived by the most typical of those 
religions. 

First there are the elements themselves, or, 
rather, what primitive man imagines to be the 
principal elements forming this universe. Water, 
fire, and earth we find universally conceived as 
persons. But this generalization presupposes^ an 
effort of fairly far advanced synthetic conception. 
A rougher or more childish subdivision is usual, 
the more elementary naturism generally resulting 
in the following classes : 

(a) The sky, or (much more frequently) the 


Greek (E. A. Gardner), p. 792. 

Indian. — See Nature (Hindu). 

Roman ( J. B. Carter), p. 794. 

Semitic (W. H. Bennett), p. 800. 

different skies or portions of the world that is con- 
ceived as above the earth and separated from it by 
the world of air. These are sometimes superim- 
posed regions and sometimes real separate worlds. 
For the process of personifications of this class see 
art Sky-Gods. 

(&) The intermediary space between tbe sky, 
conceived as a solid world, and the terrestrial 
world is formed by air or airs. See art. Air AND 
Gods of the Air. 

(c) The terrestrial waters form one of the 
commonest classes of personification. The sea or 
the different seas {e.g., the ocean of Dahomey, the 
glacial sea of the Eskimos, the Ouajit Oirit of 
the Egyptians) are wide-spread types. These per- 
sonified waters are quite different from the waters 
of lakes and rivers (see below’-, I. z They are 
maritime waters. A point to be noticed is the 
general predominance of a special personification 
for the water -which forms the boundary of the 
inhabited world— the old of Homeric 
Greece. In most cases it serves to connect the 
mass of terrestrial waters with those held up by 
the sky or those of the ‘ abyss ’ on which the earth 
rests. This notion throws light on primitive 
cosmogony, and on the primordial water of so 
many mythologies, from which every thing and 
every personified spirit, even the Supreme Being, 
came forth in the beginning (cf. art. Water-Gods). 

{d) The personified earth (not as an element, but 
as an expanse) has a place in most ancient myths ; 
it appears at the very dawn of cosmogony in its 
creator r6le. Almost all the religions which 
reached the stage of outlining a world-history 
show the earth in this r61e, either alone or, more 
frequently, with the co-operation of the personified 
sky (see Sky-Gods), tfsnally the earth is con- 
ceived as female and consequently as a mother (cf. 
Earth-Gods), but in exceptional cases {e.g., in 
Egypt) it is personified as a man. He engenders, 
and the role of giving birth to the world is reserved 
for a female sky. The necessary concourse of 
the two elements is identical; but the maten^al 
idle of the sky shows a more philosophic idea of 
origins. 

1 No great difBcalty is represented by tbe fact that, on this 
theory, one self wonld someffmes « remember* what had 
happened to the other. Two such selves would have an im- 
portant and unusual connexion, in tbe occupation of the samv 
wdy, which might well be sufficient to account for this. 
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(e) Quite distinct from the person of the earth 
are the chthonic personifications of the under 
world. They correspond to various conceptions 
among primitive peoples, and concern not the 
super! cial living layer of the soil, but a region 
quite diil'ereni from the earth, about whose struc- 
ture and extent races have had very different ideas 
(see Death anp Disposal of the Dead, State 
OF THE Dead). Tt «ometimo« regarded as a single 
division, sometime- a- a ^or;e'> ol divwon- of i lie 
organized world. For these underground regions 
see Under World. 

if) At the foundation of the series of personifica- 
tions created by naturism we find the ‘abyss,’ or 
the primordial mass, usually imagined as liquid. 
In some cosmogonies it is the olden of all persons, 
before the sky and the earth, which are only its 
emanations or persons sprung from it (^ee Skv- 
Gods)— e.^., the Egyptian mm and the Sumero- 
Ghaldsean abyss in advanced religions, and ‘the 
waters’ of the Bushongo and of the myths of S. 
Africa at the earlier stage. 

Such a series of personifications is the product 
of an advanced naturism. It presupposes a com- 
plete view of the supposed subdivisions of the 
world, and, consequently, quite a power of generali- 
zation. W e may therefore reasonably suppose that 
it is far from representing the primitive stage of 
the personification of nature. Much more ancient, 
to all appearance, are the fragmentary personifica- 
tions found in everjr part of the universe. Before 
the sky was personified as the one universal sky, 
man personified separately, and as so many distinct 
entities, the different parts of the fiimament, the 
various regions of the different skies (not to mention 
their inhabitants [see below, 1 . 2 (a)]) ; he imagined 
and pel sonified the ‘lower sky,’ the ‘upper sky’ 
(as still seen in the Pyramid Texts at a much later 
date), the sunset sky and that of the sunrise, the 
‘ skies of the horizons,’ etc. ; in the same way the 
spaces of the air were divided into quarters and 
domains, each of which was a person. As for the 
waters which sleep or roll on the surface of our 
planet, the enumeration of their personifications 
would be endless — springs, fountains, brooks, 
streams, rivers, ponds, lakes, marshes, etc. Their 
characteristic traits also suggested other personifi- 
cations, viz. cascades, torrents, rapids, and cata- 
racts. It should be noticed that the pre-historic 
religions of the valley of the Nile and tliose which 
we find to-day on the Black Continent or in Poly- 
nesia point towards the same conclusion : it is in 
springs and especially in remarkable irregularities 
of surface (rapids, cataracts, etc.) that the most 
ancient personifications of w^ater seem to occur; 
t.e.f the notion of force or energy superseded 
that of expanse. The phenomena peculiar to an 
aquatic region, like Morbihan in Brittany or the 
lagoons on the west coast of Afiica (cf, K. E. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man^s Mind, 
London, 1906, and Nigerian Studies, do. 1910), 
reveal a similar mechanism for the particular 
cases. 

The same infinite variety of persons is found for 
the solid element. The whole book of Nature is 
included, from the great peaks and high mountain- 
summits and the promontories and headlands on 
the coast to isolated rocks, from forests to isolated 
clusters of trees, from the great Arctic iceberg to 
isolated islands of ice. 

The personifications of the chthonian domain 
has^e less numerous manifestations : grottoes, 
caverns, and especially passages supposed to be 
entrances to the other world. The akir and 
amentit of ancient E^pt have their equivalents 
in many a semi-civilized race in Africa at the 
present day, Just as the various ‘passages’ in the 
subterranean domains of ancient Chaldsea or of 


Homeric Greece have theirs in the remains of 
uncivilized religions. 

2 . Natural forces and phenomena. — The long 
list of pel Bonifications of physical nature shows us 
a constantly-recurring fact : among the objects 
most frequently pei sonified we always find in the 
first rank those which attract man’s attention 
either by their characteristic, exceptional, or ab- 
normal appearance or by their apparent activity 
and its direct efiects on man for good or ill. And 
if, as is probable, r.f the first 

causes and of the g . ■ - ii.w / physical 

phenomena is beyond the intellectual power of 
primitive man, we again reach the hypothr-’^ that 
pei-sonification originated not in 1 lie gn-p,i ni\ i-nm-. 
of the mateiial universe, but 111 11 ^ -mall 
fragments or portions when they seem to" at tract 
attention by an exceptional activity or power. 
It is therefore by isolated things, or small portions 
of space, of the earth or of the waters, and especi- 
ally by manifestations of their energy apparent to 
the senses, harmful or beneficent, that personifica- 
tion must have arisen. This seems to be proved 
by an examination of the various personified 
natural forces, which we shall class, for convenience’ 
sake, in the same purely artificial order as before. 

{a) Thus, in the domain of the celestial we find 
personified alongside of regions of the heavens 
having no apparent rdle, like the Milky Way, all 
bodies whose movements and courses attract atten- 
tion, and especially those whose activity seems to 
influence terrestrial phenomena or the state of 
human beings. This process of personification 
seems anterior to real deification and to any astio- 
logical system (see Sun, Moon, and Stars). The 

E ersonification of the solar or lunar eclipse as a 
ostile monster is a universal religious phenomenon 
and is everywhere of fiist importance As a genei al 
rule we notice the pre-eminence of comets over 
fixed stais in their normal aspect, that of planets 
over the constellations, and that of the moon over 
the sun (generally found among uncivilized races). 
Here we get fresh light on the origins of personi- 
fication. We also see the importance attached 
to the personified thunder-bolt, lightning-fiash. or 
thunder-peal, as to all fragments oj moti'oiiiC'' tind 
fire-balls, and especially to the rainbow, to which 
so many primitive religions give an important place 
among sacred personifications. It is only at the 
second stage of religious evolution {e,g., in N. 
Africa, in Nigeria, among the Gallas, among the 
Hereros, in Ethiopia, and in Egypt — to mention 
only the African region) that these manifestations 
of the world above are connected with the personal 
activity of the sky- god ; they become his voice, 
his appearance, or his material fragments (cf., e.g,, 
the thunder-god or the ram-god of Dahomey). 

(5) In the personification of air phenomena we 
find the same state of affairs, sometimes with more 
definiteness. iEolus in classical mythology and 
the Chaldeean Demon of the South Wind are only 
two among many survivals of a great number of 
persons who, before being gods or spirits, in the 
proper sense of the word, were the ‘animation’ 
(see Animism) of the most violent and remarkable 
phenomena of the air. The north winds of the 
savages in northern regions, the tempests of the 
Ainus, the winds of the whole of pre-Columban 
America, the storms, great rains, hurricanes, 
cyclones, and water-spouts of so many savage races 
throughout the world did not become real gods 
until a much later stage (China, Kandhs, Melanesia, 
New Zealand, W. and S. Africa). Later still they 
became the attributes or the manifestations of 
great gods. But that is not to say that they were 
always directly personified for their own sakes. 
A careful examination of cases shows that these 
activities are usually connected with a fixed and 
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visible point of the material world; it is with a 
peak, a summit, an iceberg, or a headland that the 
gusts of wind, storms and hnrrienne« are connected 
(6 g.. Lake T.‘i Tig, niyiUa and Lake Vn’.oiia, Vyanza, 
the Cameroon and riic llnwen/oii moun- 

tains), and not with the spirit dwelling on these 
peaks or headlands, but, on closer examination, 
with the _ personified peaks or headlands. The 
problem is more difficult in personifications of 
phenomena such as the aurora hormlis among 
races of cold countries, the St. Elmo fire, and the 
zodiacal light ; and great caution is necessary here. 

(c) But the region of ‘persons’ of the water 
(torrents, rapids, cascades, cataracts, etc.) shows 
the same facts (see above, I. i (c)), as do also the 
chthonian manifestations. Points where earth- 
quakes are frequent, the volcanoes of Kilimanjaro 
in Africa and those of Mexico, Eu3iyania in Japan, 
and the Icelandic geysers were personified for their 
own sakes, and as distinct persons, from, the very 
fact of their activity, before becoming simply the 
habitat of a spirit or a god who shows his particu- 
lar energy through them. 

This review of the inanimate physical wmild and 
its chief manifestations of power seems to lead to 
the conclusion that personification (without con- 
sidering yet whether it proceeds from pure anim- 
ism or from a kind of dynamism) originated m 
man’s encounter with a series of objects, and in 
phenomena attributed to those objects, and sup- 
posed to be endowed with will and intelligence, or 
at least passions, and consequently torming a per- 
sonality, as primitive man understands it. But 
this explanation is only partial, and, as a matter 
of fact, the process of formation of the personality 
is much more complex. The naturistic world is 
only one part of the domain of personification ^ 

In the very undeveloped stages of non-civilized 
societies we find a complete group of personifica- 
tions which apparently cannot be explained in this 
simple way. Such an abstraction as time, e.g,, 
seems a priori likely to escape personification, in 
the concrete sense of the word (the only accept- 
able sense in the case of primitive or non-civilized 
man). But we find that this personification is of 
general occurrence, in pie-Columban America {e.g., 
Aztecs and Mayas) as w'ell as in proto-historic 
Africa (the Nile Valley) or non-civilized Africa 
(Yorubas, Ashantis, Ealiomans, etc ), wffiere the 
‘persons’ of the chief seasons or divisions of the 
meteorological year, of the type of the American 
Nipumukiie and the Pipuniklie, the Egyptian taru. 
etc., play an impoitant part. And these are real 
ersonifications, not rdles or ‘ appearances ’ assumed 
y the spirits or gods, of whom tiiese divisions of 
time would be simple emanations. 

The problem thus becomes very complex. At 
first there may have been the conception of per- 
sons whose activity shows itself in a group of 
regular phenomena, classified by the human mind 
under such simple terms as ‘months,’ ‘seasons,’ 
etc. From this a generalization would take place 
in time and space of those more humble personifi- 
cations which we find in the forms of personifica- 
tions of germination and maturity, of the return in ! 
spring of certain vegetable or cereal species, or 
more commonly in the form of the ‘gram-spirit’ 
or the spirit of the crop‘s or harvest. These^ minute 
personifications, arising paitly from animism and 
partly from dynamism (see below, 1. 4), would pro- 
ceed, as in tbe cases mentioned above, by more and 
more extensive generalizations up to an elaborate 
series of phenomena considered in their complete 
evolution. But the explanation becomes very 
doubtful in a case of personification of larger 
divisions of time, such as the year (cf, Pebsonifi- 
CATIOK [Egyptian]), cycle, period, etc. The stellar 
explanation is not sufficient, for it is evident that 


these ‘ persons ’ have a real existence, independent 
of the stars and the celestial movements to which 
tliey ultimately adapted themselves. 

Taking- time-divisions in descending older, we find personi- 
fications of the divisions of the season ; of the month and its 
subdivisions into four weei. '■ ■ Vi.'i c 

day and its parts, hours or • • ' • - " : « . 1 v . ■< i ^ 

systems of the non-civilizec ' . t . i i*. 1 

of W. Africa show independent (and sometimes ingenious) 
types of these groups — But here we must 

notice • ( 1 ) the purely ■ » i . artificial character of 

many of them, and ( 2 ) their dependence, real though often 
difficult to prove, on spirits or deities ; t’. -=c 1 •''’o i-cr-a.f* 

m reality dependences or ‘virtues’ o, ( ( i-, -1 ••i'' '.lv 

oftener than entities with an existence of their own 
A similar reservation must be made vath regard to the 
divisions of space, not the natural divisions which are enumer- 
ated above (I. z (a)), but the symmetrical ones invented bj the 
half-knowledge of savage races or t' * 
stage— -e.i? , the foi ’ c* idi* a’ 1 c cf ■ ‘ ' 1 

houses’ persomfie'l C .n . ' '1 . ^ ■ 
studied up to the Mf'C’ii., ( \' r — . 1 . - im ' 
of some spirit or d ■ Il i .i} i ‘.'I’d, o' i vw 'i i , at 
the sp MC or god assumed the personifications, or that he was 
originally subordinate and became detached from them But 
closer exan mat. on s!ho'\s <hat, as a general rule, he isanteiior 
to them The pi.i^o» it.caiions, then, always slightly artificial, 
depend on the god from ihe \ ery beginning, and not the god on 
them 

3. Manufactured objects. — We now reach a new 
set of personifications, which cannot be entirely 
explained by dynamism any more than by direct 
animism— artificial divisions of the earth made by 
man himself, or inanimate things which man has 
produced or shaped with his own hands. The 
most characteristic examples of the former are the 
personified State, province, or domain ; of the latter 
the personified human constructions (city, town, 
village, fortress, isolated buildings, and, most 
naturally, temple or chapel). Another important 
group of ‘persons’ is the vast crowd of objects 
woiked on or manufactured by man, from the 
gathered sheaf of gram or bunch of plants to imple- 
ments, weapons, machines, and instruments of all 
kinds. The most remarkable gioup of personifica- 
tions of this type consists of constiuctions such as 
bridges, or cult-objects such as tabernacles, altars, 
etc. (cf., e.g., artt. Altar, Bridge), in which 
the distinct personality is clearly seen. We must 
reserve the examination of the mechanism control* 
ling the formation of this class in the meantime ; 
the following groups may help to explain it. 

4. Abstract ideas.— Perhaps we may find new 
light m another class of personifications, winch 
seem at first sight to proceed from a kind of anim- 
ism grammatically applied by human language 
to pure abstractions. The personification of good 
or evil forces and of harmful qualities or ^powers, 
such as will, force, justice, order {e.g*, the Egyptian 
Ma'et), health, illness, death— in a word, abstrac- 
tions — is a religious phenomenon not only of uni- 
versal occurrence but also of the greatest antiquity. 
Although our data have been enriched by hundreds 
of excellent new examples since the facts and 
arguments of Max Miiller and E. B. Tylor were 
advanced, the theory itself does not seem to have 
made corresponding progress. It is wise to regard 
as a kind of ‘disease of language’ a great many 
personifications, which in any case do not appear 
to he primitive— e.y., functions or function^ 
qualities of an intellectual kind (calculation, arciu- 
tectuxe ; e.g., the Safkhet-'abni of Egypt) or of a 
physical kind (hunting, fishing)— and to consider 
many of these personified activities or characters 
as detached dperal, so to speak, of certain demons, 
spirits, or gods, with whom they are eonstanti| 
associated in all religions; and, lastly, we must 
reieet as artificial and purely conventional all 
that is oompris^ to-day under the very vague 
name of ‘alfegory’— vices, virtues, arts, sciences, 
commerce, industry, eta -as these are late inven- 
tions to which a real personality has never beeu 
seriously accorded outside of rhetoric or poetry. 
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But, even after these eliminations, there remains 
an imposing number of abstract persons who 
defy any single interpretation. Is time, con- 
sidered in abstractor a person ? The Greek XpSpos 
points to an affirmative. Space and Destiny 
ligure as personalities in more than a hundred 
religions, fi'om the most humble to the classical 
systems of antiquity, and not only distinct from all 
the divine persons, but often superior to them or 
hostile towards them. Matter (B^p. nun) exists 
in several non-civilized systems. Neither pure and 
simple animism nor animism working through 
language can explain these abstract entities satis- 
factorily. 

Some light, however, is thrown on them by the 
present-day religions of some savage races. If, 
we look at the personification of the idea of 
disease, we find that abstract generalization is 
beyond the conception of primitive man. There 
are diseases, but not disease in the abstract. 
Every affection or pain is either the definite wmrk 
of a spirit or demon or a definite person The 
wealth of amulets, fetishes, and attempts at 
images (painted, carved, and sculptured) estab- 
lishes this fact beyond all doubt. Now, fetishism 
proceeds from dynamism as much as from animism ; 

in W. AMca malaria, sleeping sickness, 
abscesses, gastric derangements, and smallpox have 
special representations or separate feti^es and 
form persons having^no connexion with each other. 
Similarly, Oro, the Dahoman disease-god, is origin- 
ally the personification not of disease in general, 
but of internal bodily pain (probably lumbar or 
intercostal pain). There were as many real per- 
sonifications as there were localized diseases and 
pangs, including hunger and thirst, which are 
real beings. It is only at a much more advanced 
stage that we find the personification of disease 
or pain in general ; and still later (needle.ss 
to say) that of beings such as Evil, etc. We may 
say that such fictions as Death holding in her hand 
Anxiety, Pain, and Misery (e.y., the Hel of N. 
European myths) are purely literary and belong to 
the period oi the creation of myth and folklore. 

Here also we apparently come to the same con- 
clusion as in the case of the cosmographic and 
cosmogonic personalities : the earliest personifica- 
tions wwe not inclusive or general, but myriads of 
small personalities bom from objects, events, or 
fragmentary experiences. More thorough research 
into the metaphysics of the non-civilized will 
probably lead to the same conclusions for person- 
alities such as Force, Health, Knowledge, etc 
The religious texts of proto-historic and prehistoric 
Egypt are valuable here as the only written evidence 
of primitiv e though t. From them we see that there 
-was not one physical force, hut several ; more than 
one kind of health and productiveness ; twenty 
kinds of * knowledge ’ — of deceit, of * cleverness,’ of 
''magical powers,’ etc.-— and not one Knowledge. 
And everywhere the tendency of primitive personi- 
fication to form separate entities reappears. 

^ This leads us to the very important personifica- 
tion of death. There is hardly a single race among 
whom Death, under the most diverse forms, has 
not been a person and had its place in myth. We 
need not consider the stage during •which it is a 
purely allegorical figure, as in classical and modem 
literature. Death personified, and a real person, 
is found almost everywhere. Are we to think that 
it also is a later generalization, and that origin- 
g^ly there were ten or twenty different kinds of 
death, forming as many personalities ? The nature 
of death among the various races (see Death and 
Disposal of the Dead) seems to lead to a different 
conclusion. To primitive man death is not anni- 
hilation, but a rupture of several elements, all more 
or less perishable, but each keeping, at the 


moment of what is called death, its own separate 
life, capable of being prolonged. Death is there- 
fore not a state, but an energy or an act. It is 
always the act of a person, every kind of death 
being the result of the evil activity of one of these 
persons. Death is thus an effect, a consequence, 
and yet it has become, at the same time, a single 
personality like each of the other personified 
energies. 

We find in many religions a Death with its kingdom, a Death 
with its court, ministers, and army ; and this at first gives the 

.. ' ' ' "St distinctly personal as the 

c ! -1 r - i{. ' > -eath of so many myths and 

1. - ii't- -v , ong to primitive soil. The 

A j ‘ -J ' ■ - . 'ustralian death shows that 

1 m of the huge formidable 

' r > .e ’ semi-civjliyed mythologies 
r • M - a ■ ^ . 1 ‘ ‘ , e learned religions of the 

I * < - . - Europe It is even doubt- 

!>i 1 ■' r ]»'t ' imban Mexico is a distinct 
p. 1 ■ “ :• ■■ I- i‘. I'-e }“. ibly an attribute, a force 

i I,. _r _r . /i. I a- I <* < . - > with the supreme god of a 
region of Black Africa. And it should be noted here that 
ancient Egypt (which ,‘kepfc so closely to the ideas of non- 
civilized races in many respects) is not acquainted with 
a personified Death ; the monster Tiat is not death, but the 
destruction which consumes ghosts. 

It has seldom been remarked that death has 
always been personified, while life has not been 
personified to the same extent. There are few 
indications so valuable as this fact in reaching by 
synthesis the conception of death that prevailea 
among primitive men. Life was not the opposite 
of death. When death became a personification, 
it was by the ordinary process of personifying 
acts and energies. But life defies definition by 
the savage mind ; it seems to be neither a state 
nor an energy, but, in the majority of the cases 
examined, a thing inseparable from various frag- 
ments of matter, and, consequently, impossible to 
personify separately. We can only mention this 
peculiarity in passing ; it is common among non- 
civilized peoples, and may lead to important results 
in the study of primitive psychology. 

II. Conclusions as to origins and process. 
— I. Personification forms. — However incomplete 
our enumeration of the various kinds of personi- 
fications may be, its first result is to show the 
(perhaps preponderating) importance of the notion 
of force. But how was this notion expressed? 
The material forms given by man to the various 
personifications supply^ important elements for the 
consideration of the origin and nature of personifi- 
cation. And, while the material classification of 
so many hundreds of persons is difficult, the 
bibliography at our disposal gives a sufficient 
number of distinct types for the vaiious religions. 

(1) The first category comprises anthropomorphic 
forms. The sex of these personifications is deter- 
mined sometimes by the material objects which 
are their corporeal essence, sometimes by their 
activities, and sometimes by language. The Sun, 
man or woman, the Moon, of male or female sex, 
the Stars, of different sexes, the Father- or Mother- 
Earth, are examples which might he supplemented 
throughout the whole of the cosmographic series 
examined above (I. 2 («)). 

(2) Animal forms (apart from the difficult <jues- 
tions of zoolatry and totemism [^.-y.]) constitute 
the second of the great classes. The ram- thunder- 
bolt, the serpent-rainbow, the dragon-tornado, the 
dragon-eclipse, the ^Yhite-bear-tempest, are among 
hundreds of examples. As a general rule, animal 
figures seem to be the form preferred for personifi- 
cations of awe-inspiring energies, rapid action, 
and terrible aspect. ‘Mixed’ forms, i.e. half- 
animal and half-human, do not seem ever to be 
direct formations, but result from the union of two 
or more personalities originally distinct. 

(3) Lastly, monsti’ous or fantastic forms, of 
strange or horrible aspect (e.y., the South Wind in 
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the Chaldsean religion), for very simple psycho- 
logical reasons, are reserved for wicked personifi- 
cations. An examination of the chief forms of 
persons of this category, as represented m the 
iconography of N. Em ope, Polynesia, Africa, and 
pre-Columban America, yields abundant facts in 
support of this. 

But do these three forms (anthropomorphic, 
zoomorphic, and monstrous) represent the really 
primitive way of expressing personalities? An 
affirmative answer amounts to admitting that 
idolatry preceded fetishism. The study of the 
crudest forms of personification among savages 
shows a different mechanism, which at the same 
time gives us a closer vie’w of the manner in which 
a great many of these personalities are elaborated. 

Of course, we must eliminate all the personifica- 
tions introduced by a later age — pu-* poetical, 
allegoiical, conventional, or lO — as 

artificial and without foundation. They are often 
simple pictographic devices, if we may say so, 
implying no real belief in a positively existing 
person. We shall also omit the various personali- 
ties that are merely hypostases (see below, II. 4 ) of 
deities of superior rank. They are simply lingu- 
istic 01 pictographic means of expression and not 
truly primitive. 

In the first place, then, the process of pure and 
simple animism, as Tylor defines it {PC^ i. 425), and 
the psychological mechanism by which Keane [Man, 
Past and Present, pp. 279 f., 421, 502 f.) explains 
anthropomorphism {q.v.) are contradicted by an 
increasing airay of facts, and it wmuld be most 
incorrect to assume here (as has been so improperly 
done in many other problems) that the mentality 
of the savage is the same as that of the child, j 
Pure and smiple animism is perhaps reconcilable, 
strictly speaking, with the statement that in 
naturist personifications the spirit is independent 
of the object or thing which it personifies (the 
system of inflexions of the Bantu languages is a 
striking example of this conception) ; but it 
clashes with the personifications of acts, forces, 
and energies. If it connects them with specifically 
distinct spirits or gods, it at the same time destroys | 
the real existence of these personifications. If it | 
allows them to exist, it cannot explain, in the ! 
majority of cases, either their characteristics or j 
their material appearance. It is undoubtedly true 1 
that for primitive man everything lives, and that 
there is no such thing as an inanimate object. 
Everything has an anima (or several), and each 
thing manifests by its real or imagined activity 
the existence of a conscious voluntary principle 
endowed with instincts, feelings, and passions. 
But what do we find to be the favourite material 
means employed to express or fix these personali- 
ties and make them real? As a rule the forms 
have no direct connexion with the forms that we 
should, expect to result from the beliefs attached 
to the - personalities. Theriomorphism or zoo- 
morphism, e.g., is proved to be the result of most 
complicated processes (as is usually the case among 
savages, because they cannot see the simple, the 
general, or the synthetic); it is manifestly the 
product of ultra-conventional, symbolical concep- 
tions, as far removed from the real nature of 
the personality which they express as, e.p^., the 
Christian representation of the dove is from the 
theological idea of the nature of the Holy Spirit. 
The most common and most ancient practice of 
uncivilized races was to translate and incarnate 
their personifications in aniconic objects. 

The great number of personifications of plants, 
fruits, stones, pebbles, animal or vegetable debris, 
and especially the fantastic combinations of them 
made by the hand of man, are indications of vital 
importance. It is well known that even in the 
VOL. IX .— 50 


fetishes with human or animal form (real semi- 
idols) the force or virtue — ^in a word, the soul or 
the* person of the fetish— does not depend on the 
form or the characteristics of the puppet of wood 
(or any other material), but on the collection of 
bones, feathers, hairs, nails, leaves, grasses, or 
other substances that cover it 01 are fixed in its 
head, on its back, or in front of it. Now these 
medleys are not magically connected with the 
spirits or demons of the beings from whom they 
proceed ; it is an entirely different personality that 
IS named and fixed in the fetish by such collec- 
tions. The relation, therefore, is not animistic. 
It may be objected that the fetish itself is not a 
person, but the momentary shelter, the abode, of 
a person. But even this objection (supposing it to 
he true for all so-called fetishes, which is far from 
being the case) would tend to confirm the dynamist 
character of the origin of peisonification in the 
instances examined so far. 

2 . Symbolical representations. — We shall ex- 
amine briefly the methods of the dyna’iii-t expres- 
sion of personifications. They aie ex^'iemciy 
varied. Sometimes primitive man proceeds by 
allusion to the supposed affinities of the entity to 
be personified with the whole class of substances 
the separate members of which produce part of the 
energies belonging to it; this is the origin of 
fetishes. Sometimes he proceeds in the same way, 
but by antinomy or antiphrasis. Sometimes he 
employs the animal or vegetable forms, simple or 
complex, by means of which the person usually 
manifests one of his activities (this process is quite 
different from direct animistic representation of 
the ordinary habitat of a personality ; that has 
to do with animism pro;^erly so called, zoolatry, 
dendrolatry, and, later, idolatry). In other cir- 
cumstances he proceeds by symbolism or sympa- 
thetic magic. the objects whose 

virtues or 'h.^ru'' , 1.-1 ■<- i>.ost resemble those of 
thepersonalities which he wishes to express (of., 

J. Henry, VAme (Pun penple africain: les Bam- 
hara, Paris, 1909, p. 212tf ). Sometimes theie are 
allusions (very difficult for us to understand) to the 
virtues expressed by colouis, personifying some 
superior force, or by lines, strokes, or geometrical 
combinations, or by stones whose clearness, 
brilliancy, and texture are the material expression 
of the qualities of the personality. Easier to 
understand are the processes which express the 
conception of the personality in lifelike representa- 
tions, by association of ideas, the effect for the 
cause, or vice versa--e,g , the effects of inundation, 
fire, death, or disease— by material allusions or by 
symbolical parallels, by means of objects that 
suggest to the mind their first causes or, on the 
other hand, their results ; examples are the per- 
sonification of thunder by fragments of stone or 
meteorites (which later become the basis of litli- 
olatry), the use of horns to personify strength, and 
of all kinds of brilliant objects to personify light, 
etc,, or the representation (in Dahomey) of a pole 
painted blue, with red dots, to personify smallpox 
(because the body of a black-skinned person suffer- 
ing from this disease assumes that appearance). 
In the anthropomorphic class the different personali- 
ties of the various pains and physical ills (including 
hunger and thirst) are translated by the repre- 
sentation of the result of their energy— a man 
with a twisted neck to personify wryneck, a man 
as thin as a skeleton to personify consumption, 
etc. This class is unlimitea and includes^ <all kinds 
of expressions of good and bad personifications. 
It leads, by extension, to the representation of the 
personality by the figure of a being who, in 
character or powers, comes nearest the activity 
imagined in the personality represented — an 
important process, as it is the origin of fully half 
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of the zoomorphie or theiiomorphic figures. ^ A 
still more curious development is the materializing 
of the personification in the representation of- an 
object which produces effects similar to those pro- 
duced by the personality to be expressed ; the 
stick, the sword of hard wood, the arrow, the 
lance, the stone axe, and the imitation of lightning 
are the most remarkable examples of this class. 
It has had a most important result, in the much 
later idea of placing these representations in the 
hands, on the head, or on the body of images with 
human features, in order to complete, by gestuie 
or attitude, the manifest expression of the activity 
displayed, and it has contributed in large measure 
to antnropomorphism and idolatry. 

3 . Personification of energy. — These examples 
are perhaps sufficient to throw a little light on the 
difficult question of the origins of personification. 
The originating elements are many, and there is 
every appearance that all have been active separ- 
ately ana from the very beginning. It cannot be 
denied that pure and simple animism was first 
responsible for a lar»e number of the persons 
believed to exist in the physical world of rocks, 
mountains, waters, winds, etc. — in a word, of 
nature broken up into thousands of objects. 
Direct animism also explains the personality given 
to the products manufactured by man. The need 
of concrete images of words, even the moat abstract, 
the. need of giving them, so to speak, flesh and 
bones and visible attributes, was also the source 
of a number of personifications, and for this gram- 
matical animism the views of Tylor, correcting the 
exaggerations of Max Miiller, are an excellent 
scientific basis. 

But, besides these forms, and at the same time, 
another feeling led primitive man to peisonifica- 
tion. Neither the mana nor the ormaa of recent 
theories seems to define it exactly, any more than 
the ‘feeling of immensity’ or of in coercible 
force’ of F.B. Jevons’s ingenious theory {Introd. 
to the Study of Oomparahve Religion^ p. 114 ff.). 
Conceptions so strongly synthetic are beyond the 
mentality of the savage. If we may make an 
attempt at a moie correct explanation, primitive 
man seems to have confusedly guessed the exist- 
ence of an impersonal force, united to matter, 
distinct and different from spirits, demons, or 
gods, whose existence and activities he also recog- 
nized. He never attempted to define this force 
theoretically ; he did not even try to conceive it 
in its unity any more than he could, in the case of 
matter itself, do anything but perceive some of its 
fragments or aspects. But here and there he dis- 
cerned its manifestations, either in duration [e.g., 
the seasons) or in space {e.g., the celestial regions 
or quarters of the sky), or in both at once 
germination), or, lastly, in the encounters with in- 
visible forces which he experienced. Whenever he 
discerned these more or less fragmentary mani- 
festations, he detached them from the mass of the 
inaccessible and the unknown, and by this very 
act he created a ^rsonification. It became 
detached from the whole with the same ease which 
in developed religions gives so many multiple 
souls, essences, or attributes to one and the same 
god. 

4 * Personification and syncretism.— This capac- 
ity of breaking up into different personifications a 
single force confusedly surmised (but never seen) 
justifies one of the most noteworthy charaeter- 
isticjs of the evolution of the savage’s notion of 
personality. 

Such personalities were naturally, and by pre- 
vious definition, deprived of all moral character. 
They had, for good or ill, only the qualities which 
best explained the physical manifestations whose 
activity had led man 40 imagine as first causes of 


such activity the existence of certain persons. 
Now, this is something entirely different from 
anthropomorphism — though many writers 
Jevons) have imagined it to be so oiiginally— viz. 
that man proceeded by first imagining beings like 
himself, and then endowing them with passions 
and manifestations of energy similai to his own. 
Certainly, when primitive man, in order to define 
the appearance of these personifications, tried to 
realize their desires, appetites, instincts, passions, 
and beneficent or harmful emanations (benevol- 
ence, anger, pity, resentment), he had no other 
resource in his thought, still less in his spoken 
thought, than to use as models the images and 
words which he used of himself. We often do the 
same when our poor terminology forces us to say 
‘ God hears,’ ‘ God sees,’ He ‘ understands,’ He ‘is 
grieved,’ or He ‘pardons,’ or even when we say 
that He ‘ knows.’ 

A discussion on this point would be useless, as 
it is merely a question of terminology. At bottom 
the process of ascribing a character to a certain 
personality has resulted chiefly from the supposed 
experience and the knowledge claimed of its 
material manifestations, by observing the most 
characteristic phenomena of the life of nature — 
its winds, its waters, its various aspects, and its 
apparent convulsions. These are the essential 
characteristics of all these personifications; and 
the inevitable consequence was that they must 
have been originally totally indifferent to the 
human being. They were neither friendly nor 
hostile to him (these words are devoid of meaning 
to primitive man). They lived and showed their 
powers in the direction which satisfied tlieii 
aptitudes and needs. Where man felt their 
activity to be helpful or harmful, they were in the 
end classified as good or bad. But this process 
was very slow, for the effects of the activity of 
those persons on the human being determined the 
relations of reverence and fear, and suggested 
inveigling them long before men thought of loving 
or hating them. Such relations, aiming at self- 
protection or utility, v’ere neither hostile nor 
friendly; they were utilitarian. They were not 
measured by the theoretic power of the pei sense, 
but by the frequency of the relations with man. 
A far-oft and quasi-inactive personification, like 
the sky, e.y., maj be among many uncivilized 
races the most ancient, powerful, and remarkable 
of personifications, while at the same time it is 
the one with which they are least concerned, and 
to which they pay only the most meagre of 
reverential or propitiatory rites. 

This simple formation of the characters of 
personifications from observation explains syncre- 
tism — in a way which at first sight is almost 
jiaradoxical — much more easily than it could be 
explained if the question of moral qualities had to 
play a part. As a matter of fact, the conferring 
on a certain personification par excellence of a 
separate definite activity, then later of a permanent 
activity (equally definite), has given rise to specifi- 
cally functional personifications. But, in propor- 
tion as the complexity of an activity of nature 
was better understood by man, he detached from 
the first personification separate new personalities, 
corresponding to the separate new forces which he 
understood. But such a mechanism, by its very 
facility, must just as easily work in the opposite 
direction. For at the same time the advance of 
thought and research on the principle of causality 
was constantly connecting with each other succes- 
sions of activities at first believed to be separate, 
so that, alongside of the continual multiplication 
of personifications by more complete knowledge 
of the complexities of life, tliere was found in the 
world a gradual (and not less continuous) uniting 
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of personifications originally separate. Thus new 
persons constantly appeared, and the former ones 
at the same time gradually merged into each 
other, by the play of the multiple souls of a single 
being or by the theory of ‘aspects’ or that of 
hypostases of one and the same person. In this 
incessant double process a sort of primitive syn- 
cretism tended to evolve. Sprung at one and 
the same time from the various animisms and 
from what, for want of a better name, we must 
call dynamism, primitive personification, having 
reached this point, enters the sphere of semi- 
civilized and advanced religions (for which see the 
following comparative articles). 

Literature — J. G. Frazer^ GJ53, London, 1907-13 , Goblet 
d’Alviella, CroyanoeSy riteSy institutions, 3 vols,, Pans, 1911, 
Origin and Growth of the Conception of God (HL)y London, 
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George Fotjcart. 

PERSONIFICATION (E^tian).— i. Scope 
of the article.^ — In this article it is intended to 
deal only with those deities which can reasonably 
be called ‘ personifications ’ ; and these are deities 
of which we have reason to believe that they were 
suggested more by inward reflexion than by obser- 
vation of external things — deities, in fact, m which 
the conceptual or thought element looms larger 
than that of sense or perception. The distinction 
is an artificial one, for the act of deification 
obviously implies a highly conceptual view of the 
thing deified; the sun, e.g., though an object of 
perception, could not have become a god except 
through certain (qualities of power and the like 
attributed to it. The value of the term ‘ personi- 
fications ’ as a means of classifying our facts is that 
it enables us to attack the problem of god-making 
at its nearer and more easily explorable pole. 
Starting with gods of a highly abstract character 
like 3ike’, ‘ magic,’ we thence pass on to more 
concrete deities — &.g., personified geographical 
terms like Amentet, ‘the west.’ At the border- 
line of onr subject are certain psychical entities 
like Bai, ‘ soul,’ Khaibet, ‘ shadow,’ and symbolic 
deities like Shesinu, the god of the ‘ oil-press ’ and 
•* wine-press,’ and Meskhenet, the goddess of the 
‘birthplace,’ Beyond the border we find it con- 
venient to place nature-gods, animal-gods, fetishes, 
and all classes of gods whose names immediately 
evoke the image of particular objects or pheno- 
ttiena in the visible world. 

The propriety ot including symbolic gods under this head 
might be questioned on the ground that their names, unlike 
those of other personifications, do not correspond to the pre- 
cise thing that it is intended to personify, but symbolize it by a 
generalized concrete object intimateli’ connected vnth it, to 
which personality is attributed. Thus Shesmu is the god who 

resides over viritnery and the production of oils, but his name 

oes not signify these activities, but means the ' piess ' used in 
connexion with them. From the Egyptological point of view, 
however, it would be inadvisable to separate this category of 
deities from those which can more jusch be called pei'jouifica- 
tions , Meskhenet, ‘birthplace,’ e g., is usually found associated 
with Shay, ‘ fate,* or Renenet, ‘ nursing.’ 

The ground to be covered in this aiticle has been demarcated 
in reference to the psychological notions of perception and con- 
ception, but we nnght equally well have ■''_fi’’od peiso'^i'^ca- 
tipns in terms of ‘things’ and ‘names’ Tli-* Eg’ 
themselves to ha\ e regarded the- matter in t^'at ' g''‘-,_f'"- the 
following words are put into tri<‘ ’j.M'-h oi rue god lITer’ ‘I 
am that name which the Sole Lcid ^leatod, when as \ui there 
were no two things upon the earth ’ (P. Lacau, Textes rehgieux 
■igyptiens. Pans, 1910, no, 78, line 5 f,). 


1 The WTiter is deeply indebted to Dr. A, Wolf for valuable 
•criticism and advice in the use of terms. 


2. Personification and language. — Language 
is full of metaphor from personal life, and, since the 
meaning of every name is coloured by the predi- 
cates and epithets used in connexion with it, a 
sort of amniatism is involved in all speech, as, 
indeed, it is in all thought. But, when the 
Egyptian says that a fire ‘ gives ’ waimth, or that 
right ‘ brings ’ its venture safe to port, it is hardily 
coiTect to cite this as sufficient evidence of personi- 
fication ; the speaker may have been utterly 
unaware that his expressions implied the attribu- 
tion of personality either to fire or to right. A 
second Egyptian, on the other hand, in the 
moment of pronouncing the same phrases, may have 
had a dim mental image of fire and right as peisons, 
in which case personification of a rudimentary and 
momentary kind would undoubtedly be involved. 
Language, then, using personal metaphors, does not 
necessarily attribute personality, though it pro- 
vides a fertile soil out of which a more real because 
more conscious and permanent peisonification 
springs np almost inevitably. 

3. Causes of personification.— (a) Analogy.— 
We are not here seeking the origin of the earliest 
gods, and are therefore entitled to start our inquiry 
at a point of time when the Egyptians already 
possessed a multiplicity of deities. It seems obvious 
that in such an atmosphere new deities would be 
created with the utmost ease, if only to sustain the 
character and style of a mytholo^cal passage. 
When it was related that the sun-god emerged 
upon a lily from the primeval waters, called Niu or 
Nunn, it became almost inevitable that those 
waters should be spoken of as engendering R^, and 
the repetition and variation of the same theme 
would soon convert Niu or Nunu into a fully- 
fledged deity, whom Re’ addressed as ‘ my father,’ 
and who was accounted ‘ the eldest god.’ In quite 
different contexts analogy and close association 
might work very similar results ; thus in one 
Theban tomb the ‘lifetime’ {'aUe) of the deceased 
owner and the ‘false door’ (ah*e), where offerings 
were laid before him, are exceptionally co-ordinated 
with ‘his soul,’ ‘his fate,’ and other entities both 
here and elsewhere considered divine; and in the 
next sentence all the substantives thus co-ordinated 
are referred to as ‘ these gods ’ (N. de G. Davies 
and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of Amemmhet, London, 
1915, p, 99 f. ), This is an instructive instance of 
the way in which gods were artificially multiplied. 

{b) Pictorial art.—k. second highly important 
cause of personification was the wide extension 
given to painting and sculpture^ as a means of 
recording ideas and facts. The inability of pic- 
torial representation, as such, to meet all the 
exigencies of expression imposed by tiiought and 
language early led to its bifurcation into the two 
separate branches of illustrative art and hiero- 
glyphic writing [Journal of Egyp. Archceology, li. 
[1915] 71-75). These two branches pursued their 
development pari passu and in constant combina- 
tion with one another, and it not seldom happened 
that one of them encroached upon the domain of 
its fellow. There can be little doubt that the 
actual step involved in personification was often due 
to an encroachment of this kind ; sculpture en- 
couraged personification by usurping the function 
of writing and by attempting to express pictoriaUy 
things which in reality rather called for expression 
in language or writing ; e.g., a frequent theme in 
the adornment of eaily tombs was the bringing ^ 
the deceased of funerary supplies by his couriti-y 
estates; the latter, however, could hardly be 
depicted otherwise than by allegorical methods ; 
the word for ‘ estate ’ {n^et) being feminine, it was 
natural to represent the list of contributing estates 
as a procession of women with offerings in their 
hands. The adoption of thp pictorial medium may 
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thus have been the accidental means by which the 
image of a personal agent became perpetuated in 
the minds of the Egyptian in connexion with 
names of things that had hitherto evoked no 
very definite or tangible images. In the early 
temples this procedure was extended. The obvious 
analogy between the fruitfulness of the provinces 
and the fertility of the Nile was seized upon by the 
artists, who depicted the provinces in the image of 
the Nile-god, giving to them, as to him, the head 
of a male deity but the milk-laden breasts of a 
mother. Nor did this artificial multiplication of 
gods end here ; material prosperity could almost 
equally well be attributed to such abstract causes 
as ‘riches/ ‘ peace,’ or ‘health,’ or else to general 
conceptions like ‘seed/ ‘summer,’ or ‘creative 
command ’ ; all of these might accordingly he 
represented in human shape, their sex being deter- 
mined by the grammatical gender of their names. 
It is noteworthy that these wholly artificial heinsr® 
are apt to he associated in the •'culptmc" \miii 
deities of a far Jess dubious character — a fact 
which could not fail to assist the legitimation of 
their existence ; by this aie meant a readiness to 
consider them on the same footing as the old, 
universally-recognized gods, and an absence of any 
feeling tliat they were mere inventions of the 
mind, not to be taken seriously. 

For some early and t 3 pical representations of this kind see 
L Borchardt, Das Gwldenkmal des Konigs Leipzig, 

1913, vol 11 plates 20, 29, 30, with the comments by K. ^the, 
pp.99f., lOSf. 


(c) Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, 

being bom in the fashion described above (^), 
never succeeded in purging itself entirely of its 
original pictorial elements. These survived, in 
particular, in the class of signs known as ‘ deter- 
minatives,’ which are simply picture-signs placed 
after phonetically written words in such a way as 
to determine or suggest their meaning. All written 


names of gods are followed by the sign 


s- 


repre> 


sen ting an ordinary male deity, or else by, 


, the 


falcon-god Horns, the type of the gods, upon a 
standard such as was carried in religious proces- 
sions ; the latter was the earlier method. God- 
desses similarly were indicated by the presence of 


the sign for which is sometimes substituted 


either one of the two determinatives of male 
deities or else the image of the typical serpent- 

goddess, Buto, Now this very habit of writ- 
ing* together with the fact that only few words 
were allowed to dispense with determinatives, 
would naturally tend to bring the question of 
personification or non-personification actively into 
the field of consciousness. For Egyptologists the 
pr^ence or absence of such determinatives is the 
m^t natural test: when, we find the word 
‘ life’ with this clear meaningand determined with 
a si^ of divinity, then we can hardly refuse to 
spealc of it as personified. 

((^ The fundaTnmtal The causes of per- 

sonification considered hitherto axe, however, con- 
tributory rather than fundamental. At the root 
of all god-making lies a respectful attitude of 
j;innd towards certain phenomena, physical or 
mental, arising from a consciousness that they are 
sources of poAver difficult to control, yet necessarily 
to be reckoned Avith. It is in connexion with 
either the practical or the intellectual interests of 
mankind that this respectful attitude of mind 
manifests itself, and a broad survey of the concepts 
personified wiU show, that they represent either 


facts that have a direct bearing upon human 
Avelfare or notions that appeared essential to a 
mythological interpretation of the world. Of 
course personification did not always necessarily 
follow immediately upon the realization of the 
importance of a conception ; it is a definite, more 
or less 'conscious step taken at a given moment. 
Psychologically considered, personification appears 
to he the reaction against the vagueness and con- 
sequent elusiveness of conceptions as compared 
Avith perceptions — in other words, the tendency, 
upon realizmg the forceful, influential nature of a 
phenomenon, to form a mental picture of it more 
vivid and therefore more in accordance with its 
supposed importance. The method in Avhich this 
Avas done will be explained below ; meanAvhile it 
must be said that, looking beyond this general 
statement, we cannot really account for the selec- 
tion of the concepts personified except as due to 
chance, i.e. to causes too complex to be summed up 
in one general formula. Certain points, however, 
stand out clearly. There is sometimes an alter- 
; native to personification : attributes deemed of 
impoidance may attain to a sort of personal reality 
by being made characteristic of one or other of 
ihe gieat gods. Thus Thoth became the god of 
learning, Ptah the god of handiAVork, Min the god 
of procreation. Personification and attribution 
may co-exist; Ma'et, the goddess ‘right,’ is 
found beside Ptah, ‘the lord of right’ {neb md'et). 
Affiliation often serves as a means of reconciling 
the two ; the sun-god Re‘ had a clearly-markea 
ethical aspect, and in consequence ]Sta‘et was 
described as his daughter, A point of a different 
i kind worth noticing is that, on the whole, the 
personification of evil things was avoided in Egypt ; 
Send, ‘ fear/ is one of the rare exceptions. This 
reluctance to attribute power and importance to 
what is bad speaks volumes for the optimistic out- 
look of the Egyptians. 

' 4. Personification and visualized form. — All 

personification, by definition, involves a certain 
change of appearance, visual or other, Let us 
consider what happens when the sky is personified, 
though strictly this example lies beyond the scope 
of the present article. Language and thought 
being unable to escape from the human analogy, 
it follows^ that the more ‘meaning’ the sliy 
acquires, i.e. the more numerous the attributes 
and functions ascribed to it, the less able will the 
perceived physical reality be to do ju tice to the 
augmented conception as a whole. Clearly the 
deliberate positing of a personal agent in place of 
or beside the perceived reality will provide a much 
better peg upon Avhich to hang the previous and 
subsequent conceptual accretions, and will alloAv of 
the expression of these in much more vivid, because 
more personal, language. The visual sense being 
by far the most important of the senses, personifi- 
cation usually manifests itself in a visual form, 
Avhether this he actually externalized (sculpture or 
painting) or merely implied by verbal imagery. 
Sometimes one word is kept for the physical reality, 
like^c#, ‘sky,’ Avhilean old synonym is employed 
for the personified concept, like Nut, the heaven- 
goddess. In the visual forms that personifications 
assume the specific characteristics of the things 
personified tend to be indicated : the Nile-god has 
the swelling breasts of a mother and a body covered 
with wavy lines suggesting water ; Nut, the 
heaven-goddess, forms an arch Avith her body, 
supporting hei*self with hands and feet above the 
recumbent earth-god, Geb; the ‘exteinal mani- 
f station,’ bai, is a bird with human face, the 
hird-like appearance apparently being intended to 
symbolize the ease Avith AAffiich the bai could ascend 
to heaven and take a place among the stars ; the 
or ‘character,’ being nothing more than the 
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spiritual image of a man, follows the changes of 
his growth, the ha of the child being a child, and 
the ka of the grown man being a grown man. 
Elsewhere cinder methods are used for repiesent- 
ing the specific character of a personification ; 
Sokhet, the marsh-goddess, is sometimes shown 
with a plantation of reeds and flowers placed upon 

her human head; Ma'et, ‘right’ wears 

the feather which for some unknown reason is the 
symbol of right ; Sia’, ‘ understanding,’ either has 
his name written in hieroglyphs over him or else 

has the characteristic phonetic sign in the 


written word sid actually touching his head. 
Personification, curiously enough, does not always 
demand that the deities which it forms should be 
depicted outwardly in the form of a person ; all 
that is demanded is that there shall be some con- 
crete and easily visualized rallying-point round 
which the attiibutes of personality can group 
themselves. The harvest-goddess Ernutet is repre- 
sented either as a woman with the head of a cobra 
or as completely a cobra ; this is doubtless because 
that snake was so frequently found among the 
ripe com. The names of certain personifications 
may suggest concrete symbols of this kind 
(symbolic gods); thus Shesmu, the god of the 
wine-press and of the oil-press, really personifies 
the making of wine and oil, which is symbolized 
under this mental image ; the picture of the wine- 
press occurs incidentally in the hieroglyphic writing 
of his name, and it is doubtless mere accident that 
the god himself was not pictorially represented in 
that form. 

5 , Degrees of personification. — In its most 
rudimentary form personification was, for the 
Egyptians, little more than a natural mode of 
emphasis, analogous to our use of capital letters in 
ivriting. But bet-vveen this embryonic form of 
deification and the most fully developed personifi- 
cations almost eveiy stage of growth can he 
observed and exemplified, until at last there is no 
distinction between them and the principal gods 
of the pantheon. Indeed, the main interest in the 
study of personifications is the prominence which it 
^ives to the fact that the vast majority of gods ^ 
difter from them not in kind but only in degree, 
that their characteristics are not those of real 
persons, as the language of the older school of 
mythologists would often seem to imply, but that, 
since they are merely concepts decked out in the 
semblance and trappings of real persons, their 
individuality is at all times of a very precarious, 
unstable, and indefinite kind. Tneir gradual 
acquisition of substance and externality can 
nowhere better be seen than in the evolution of a 
personified abstraction. The metaphors of Ian- 
^age, as we have seen (§ 2 ), give the primary 
impulse ; but it is to sculpture and, in a less degree, 
to ideogiaphic writing (§ 3 ( 6 ) (c)) that is laigely 
due the definite creation of a personality that is 
visualized with some clearness and even with a 
certain measure of consistency (§ 4 ). Around this 
nucleus the theologians and the myth-makers 
weave their tissue of legends and adulatorj'- epithets, 
each new tale and each new title adding to the 
appearance of objective reality, making the per- 
sonification more lifelike. At last men may he 
prevailed upon even to worship it. The history of 
Ijike’, ‘magic,’ may serve us as an illustration. 
Originally perhaps a mere descriptive term pre- 
dicated of individual acts of a certain mysterious 


1 Some g-oda, of course, were really persons. The Pharaoh 
was a god, and a certain number of human beings, both kings 
and private persona, were deified after their death. See art. 
Heroes and Hero-worship (Egyptian). 


quality, it first becomes a collective term for a 
number of such acts, and then a designation of the 
particular quality that they possess in common.^ 
As such 5ike’ is described in the Pyramid Texts 
as speaking threats against unfriendly gods. 
Thanks to exaggern,ted verbal imagery of this kind, 
giike’ is next found in the Vth dynasty, depicted 
upon a temple wall as a male deity at the head of 
a procession of personified districts. This develop- 
ment marks his definite entrance into the pantheon ; 
henceforth it is easier to describe the functions of 
magic in refeience rather to the vividly remembered 
image made familiar in sculpture than to the 
remote and somewhat elusive concept, and mythical 
tiaits now tend to be invented which have but 
little 1 elation to the observed facts that gave lise 
to the word ‘magic.’ The process, we must be 
careful to observe, is one not of substitution, but 
of diflerentiation ; the old general term kike' con- 
tinues to exist and have its uses, but side by side 
with it is the conception of a god ^ike’, which 
comes into play when the mind, so to speak, is 
dilierently attuned, when the imaginative, emo- 
tional tendencies are being given more rein. In 
a Middle Kingdom text J^ike’ figures as a deity 
created by the sun-god R^-Atum ‘ when as yet no 
two things existed ’ ; and from his activity as 
dejiuty of the sun-god sprang all living things. 
The fantastic idea now gamed currency that dead 
men might become reincarnate in the likeness of 
so potent a divinity, and spells having this end in 
view were invented. Next 9ike’ is found escort- 
ing R^ through the nether world, as he sails by 
night underground from west to east; in the 
temple of Luxor we behold him in attendance at 
the birth of a new Pharaoh. Lastly, in Grseeo- 
Roman times, he is discovered at Esneh as the son 
of the god Khnum and the goddess Nebuu, actually 
receiving a cult under the name of 5 ike’-pe-khr 6 d, 
‘ magic - the - child ’ ; here doubtless his image, 
visible and tangible and as living as any god can 
ever become, was preserved in its own shrine and 
attended by his own priestly servants. It is not 
maintained, of course, that Rike’ ever took a 
place among the highest gods of Egypt, but in the 
end he appears to be hardly at all more spurious 
than the best of them. 


On Hike’ see an article by the present writer in PSBA 
xxxvu. [1915] 253-262, also ib. xxxviii. [1916] 129. 


6 . Instability of personifications. — {a) Instability 
of visual form. — There was very little stability as 
regards the outward forms of personifications; 
nor were human shapes necessarily prior to animal 
or other shapes. The goddess of the harvest, 
Erntitet, was a cobra-goddess from the start. A 
good instance of a god with secondary and variable 
animal shapes is Shay, ‘fate,’ who in his earliest 
occurrences — in tne papyrus of Ani (ed, E. A. 
W. Budge, London, 1913, vol i pi. 3)— is human- 
headed. Later, and perhaps through assimilation 
to the creator-god, Khnum, he is represented as a 
goat (Budge, Greenfield Fapyrus, London, 1912, 
pi. 108) j and later still the writing of his name 
shows Wm to have been imagined in the form of a 
serpent, or else in the semblance of the animal 
of Seth (see G. Mdller, Die beiden Totenpapyrus 
Bhindi Leipzig, 1913, p. 54, no. 370). Symbols 
can likewise be secondary. The spelling of the 


god P ® Sekhem, ‘ power,’ in the 

Pyramid Texts shows that he was not at tlmt 
time invariably considered to manifest himself in 
the outward appearance of a sceptre (a word for 
sceptie is s^rn ) ; but in the tempfe of Abydos we 
see sculptured upon the walls a sceptre accom- 
panied by the words ‘Thdth, sl^m of the gods,* 


1 This is mere hypothesis ; ^ee below, § 8, ad finem. 
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where sj-w, ‘sceptre-power/ is the abstraction 
^ power ’ visualized in the form of a sceptre, imbued 
with personality, and finally identified withTh^h. 

For references to see W. Spiegelberg, m RTAP xxviii. 
[1906] 164. 

(&) Singularity and multiplicity. — The very indi- 
viduality of personifications was of a dubious 
quality. W e have j ust seen that Sekhem, * power, ’ 
could be merged into Thoth and so lose its identity 
and independent existence. Some different ex- 
amples of a similar variability must now be quoted. 
Meskhenet, goddess of the birthplace, at some 
moments appears with a single, distinct person- 
ality of her own, as a deity accompanying the 
other divinities of birth (KJinum, 5 .eqet, etc.) from 
childbed to childbed, there determining the length 
of life decreed for the new-born babe. Elsewhere, 
however, we gather that every man possesses his 
own Meskhenet (Davies-Gardiner, loc. at .) ; accord- 
ing to Abydene tradition, there were four goddesses 
of the name (R. Lepsius, Todtmhuch der Agypter, 
Leipzig, 1842, ch, cxlii.), who were sometimes 
identihed with Tefenet, Nut, Isis, and Nephthys 
respectively {e.q.^ Lepsius, Denkmaler, iv. 82a). So 
too we have Sia’, the god of understanding, but 
elsewhere we read of the personified understanding 
of every god (K. Sethe, Die altagyp. Pyramiden- 
texte^ Leipzig, 1908, no. 411).^ Even old-established 
gods might multiply their personalities in a similar 
way. Khnum, e.a., not only acquires a new and 
separate personality for every new locality in 
which he was worshipped, but he is also on rare 
occasions named as a private creator-god of whom 
eveiyr man might possess an example of his own 
(Davies-Gardiner, pp. 99, 113). In snort, the world 
of deities reflects, on the one hand, the unity, on the 
other hand, the infinite variability, displayed in 
the mental world ; it can difierentiate and identify 
in the same manner as thought can distinguish 
and compare. No rule can he set up as to whether 
a god will first manifest himself as a unique or 
as a multiple being : in the case of Khnum we 
can hardly doubt that Khnum, absolute, preceded 
‘his (particular) Khnum.’ On the other hand, 
personified ‘character,’ clearly started as a 
'general term, innately deified and varying with 
each individual possessor of a ; nor is it until 
the New Kingdom, and then only very rarely 
indeed, that Ka is found as an absolute, single 
deity, equivalent almost to our ‘ Providence ’ and 
apt to he equated with the Nile as the fount of all 
well-being. About the same time it became usual 
to attribute to the sun -god Ee* and to his descendant 
the Pharaoh a stereotyped list of fourteen kas, or 
attributes, each of which had its own specific 
nature and name, such as ‘power’ or ‘brilliancy.’ 
They are often depicted, together ^vith a series of 
female counterparts, in the late temples. 

The hitherto unrecognized meaninff ‘ Providence ’ for Ka (e.g 
J. F. ChampoUion, Momtments de VMgypte et de laNubie, Pans, 
1835, pi. 264 ; H. Brugsch and J Diimichen, Reeueil des tnanU’ 
numta tgyptieiis, lieipzig, 1862-85, m. 92) is due to the same 
order of ideas as that which connected the ka with shay. 

* fate,‘ Ghr. or *A.yaLdh£ AaCyitav (see W. Spiecrelhers:, in ZA 
xhx. [1911] 126). For the fourteen kas of Rh' see PSBA 
xxxviii. 83-89, 94 f. 


past. 


_ . - - -- existence lay in a far distant 

To these IS sometimes implicitly added a third and future 


aspect-'«.jy., when we find the hope expressed that a dead 
man may assume shape as some personified being like ^ike' 

7 . Personification and cult. — There is no inherent 
reason why personifications even of abstract ideas 
should not become the objects of a cult, but as a 
matter of fact few of the deities dealt with in this 
article were ever honoured in that way. The one 
really important exception is the 7ca, the personi- 
fied chaiucter or individuality of a man ; this was 
1 Hereafter quoted as Fyr. 


supposed to cleave eternally to the tomb after the 
death of its owner, and from the earliest times 
both kings and their subjects possessed ‘ servants 
of the ka,' or ‘^cs-priests,’ who administered to 
their cult. Of Eenenet and Meskhenet (§ 9 [a) 5, 
(1) 1) we read in the XVIIIth dynasty that offer- 
ings were made to them among other gods at 
Specs Aitemidos (Sethe, Urkunden des agyp. 
AlterUmis, Leipzig, 1906, iv. 389). ^ike’, as we 
have seen, was in Greek times worshipped at 
Esneh (§ 5 ). Sesha’t, the goddess of writing, seems 
to have had a cult even in the earliest periods. 
When, however, priests of Ma’et and !(Jike’ are 
mentioned in Old Kingdom tombs, it must not be 
at once concluded that those deities possessed 
temples and an organized cult of their own ; it is 
clear from the contexts that the holders of these 
titles were always judges or doctors respectively, 
and it may well have been merely the exercise of 
these secular functions that constituted the ritual 
of their priesthood. 

8 . Personifications and epithets. — We now re- 
turn to a subject touched upon already in § 3 {d). 
In the light of the last paragi*aphs personifications 
now appear as conceptions inflated with a new and 
spurious mode of being, which they enjoy, so to 
speak, in their own right, not by virtue of a para- 
sitic existence as attributes or epithets. The most 
jp^rfect examples are infinitives personified, like 
‘Onekh, ‘life,^ ’Aut-yeb, ‘elation of heart,’ ‘joy,’ 
for the infinitives are by their very nature abstract 
and withdrawn from the actual objects, here living 
creatures and joyful beings, from which they derive 
their essential characteristics. In Egyptian texts, 
however, a technical difficulty prevents us from 
xeco^izing such personifications as easily as we 
could wish t no vowels being written, it is seldom 
possible to discriminate personified infinitives from 
other personified parts of speech. Hence it is 
usually necessary to examine the context very 
carefully in order to decide whether an apparent 
personification is really such or is an epithet. 
Epithets may be participles, adjectives, or common 
nouns, or may be paraphrased by expressions like 
‘lord of right’ instanced above (§ 3 (c?)). The 
important feature of epithets is that they serve to 
qualify, not the idea inherent in themselves, like 
personifications, but deities whose existence is 
qyiite independent of them, resting upon wholly 
different postulates. Thus, when we come across 
the god Shm, the question arises whether this 
means ‘ power ’ in the abstract or ‘ the powerful 
one,’ referring allusively to Osiris or to some other 
god. This the context alone can settle. 

The above statement must not be read to mean that all per- 
sonified abstractions are in the infinitive. On the contrary, 
Egyptian, like other languages, often conveys the idea of the 
abstract through the concrete , e.g.^ the name of the goddess 
Maet, ‘right,’ is piobably a feiumine particle, ‘she or that 
which is direct,’ Gr. to BCko-iov, the Egyptian language express- 
ing a neuter sense by means of the feminine gender. Why 
‘ writing ’ should have been personified as a goddess and not as 
a god IS obscure , the name Sesha’t possibly, but not certainl 3 % 
means ‘ she who writes.’ Hike’, ‘ magic,’ is a substantive per- 
sonified ; but whether the nominal formation involved in this 
name is one appropriate to common nouns or to abstractions is 
beyond our knowledge. On symbols see above, | 4 . 

9. The more important personifications.— Com- 
pleteness is here out of the question, and the follow- 
ing enumeration is intended merely to give some 
idea of the field covered, and of the various degrees 
reached by personification in different cases. The 
vocalization of the names is usually quite hypo- 
thetic, and the classification makes no pretence to 
have a scientific principle. 

(a)Idfe, death, fate, etc. — ( 1 ) ‘ 6 nekh, ‘life,’ depicted as a 
Nile-god(J. E Gautier and G. J 6 quier, Fouilles de Licht, Cairo, 
1902, p. 26, Xnth dynasty). He is also named on the Turin 
altar (TSBA hi. [1874] 112 ), a monument of quite late date, not 
of the TIth dynasty, as sometimes supposed. Elsewhere he 
appears with head of orux ansata and body and limbs of a man, 
carrying a divine banner {e.g., A. St. G. Caulfeild, The Temple 
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of the Kings at Abydos, London, 1902, pi 14, XIXth dj'n^ty); 
this IS a mere decorative device. 

(2) Mont. ‘ deaf^/onh’ o’'''c in a porticai pa=«!aq-c of la^o date ; 
F»,eart I iiu Li \i.i (Ljtm'- <i'0, s %. 

''0) fconh Mi'a'in,’ a*- \ le-'^od (Gintvr, he «*M. in an 
ri'*r.‘ I X K)' \s' f ' I'a.rrs of • 111- bodi a»e ideirifiod .'.iTi ’..ronij 
di-'.i' ‘ l 1 i\ ! 1 -- '’’t'.ar' liih 'lA.L'n ‘/a ’.'i-' ■ . ht i; r 
Mn .trnt’dK '’d, tei-o,.!,* m-ti> '.l> *:■ ,) - i. ■ ' > "'l.t' 

(4) Shay, ‘ fate,’ Gr. xf/ati and ’ V; - a . . • me place 
described as 6 jaeya? 5atp,«v 6 tfxvovPox^ovLo^ (see Moller, loe. cit., 
and, for his various visualized forms, § 4). For the shay of 
individuals see Davies-Gardiner, loc. cit . ; ‘ his shay ’ is later 
‘his ka.* 

C , li.ru . .■ ’ personified as a woman; to be care- 

d > ■ - SI •,' '«! Emutet (Z (3)); often coupled with 

&hay (a(4hor witn Meskhenet (Z (1)) ; at Edfu identified with 
Sesha’t, the goddess of writing (Lepsius, iv. 41c). For the 
renenet of individuals see Davies-Gardiner, loc, at . ; for her 
cult, above, § 7. 

See also ‘Ah’e, ‘ lifetime ’ (§ 3 (a)) , Meskhenet, ‘ birthplace * 
(below, Z (1)) ; and, for the ci''''>^''r-'rod § 6(6)). 

(6) Attributes of living ht , i,') MV.’, seeing,’ and (2) 

Sozem, ‘ hearing,’ m late times depicted as male deities ; there 
was also a combined deity Ma’a’-Sozem, ‘ seeing-hearmg.’ Cf. 
PS BA xxxviii 85, n. 13. 

(3) !ip!u, * commanding utterance,’ and (4) Sia*, * understand- 

' V,’-.’ jii u. ’'L-'r la-, '‘’c 
'n r.. T C' .‘.O'- 1 >'• ' ii *.•11 b 'i*' ' ■; 

. '>1 A'‘“ ■’■d oil" n. •’(*, ) 1 li 

the unr.'t rsc owes its existence— a Memphite variant of the tale 
make*' out P’ah to be ilie cosmic god, from whom emanated 
Horns as ‘ tongue ’ and Thbth as ‘ heart,’ i.e. intellect. Among 
the fourteen has, or attributes, of Re’ !Hu, as an active agency to 
whom material prosperity can be ascribed, is coupled with Zefa’, 

* plenty,* whence Hu has often been misunderstood to signify 
‘ food * or ‘ taste.’ When associated with Zefa’, and rarely, too, 
when associated with Sia’, 9u is one of a pair of Nile-gods ; but 
Sia’, as the more passive attribute of the two, is seldom re- 
garded as a source of material prosperity and only once is found 
named among the kas of Re’, and Sia’ are two of the chief 
attributes of royalty, and as such are often associated with 
Ma’et Lastly, Hu seems to have been one name of the Sphinx 
—the image in which the power of Pharaoh and that of the sun- j 
god Atum often found expression. 

(6) Sekhem, ‘ power * (see above, §§ 6 (6), 8). 

(6) User, ‘ influence,’ and (7) Nakht, ‘ victory,* are names of ! 
two of the fourteen kas of R§'. 

(8) *Aat-yeb, 'elation of heart,’ ‘.joy,’ as a woman (Bor- 
chardt, pi. 30, Vth dynasty) ; also on the late Turin altar (TSBA 
iii 112) 

(9) Hab, ‘sport’ or ‘festivity,’ as son of Sokhet, ‘country’ 
0 (3)) (Pyr, 555). 

(10) Sond, ‘fear,’ depicted in human shape on the sarco- 
phagus of Sethos 1,. but with lion's head on later monuments 
(R. V. Lanzone, Dizionano d% mitologia egizia^ Turin, 1884, 
p 1079 f . ; BTAP xxv. [1903] 30). At the festival of Osiris his 
image occupied one of the thirty-four illuminated boats used in 
the ceremonies (JtTAP iv. [1883] 28). 

(c) Attributes of living persons and their acfio7W — (1) Hike’, 
‘magic ’ (see above, § 5), He is also named as one of the four- 
teen kas of Re', 

(2) Ma’et, ‘ right,’ the most frequently mentioned of all per- 
sonifications. Her name appears to mean ‘that which is 
stra’ght or direct’ (Lat rectum}, w'hether ethically (‘right’) or 
intellectually (‘ truth ’) , this suggesis that The conception of 
her may have been born in the law-courts, where both aspects 
come mto plav at the same tune. Sometimes we find the god- 
dess conceived of as double (Ma'ty, ‘the two rights’ [already in 
Pyr. 317]), perhaps m allusion to the rival claims of two liti- 
gants. Ma'et is figured as a goddess, either sitting or standing, 
with a feather on her head. In mythology she is the daughter 
of Re' and closelv related, probably as spouse, to Thotb, the god 
of regularity, law, and learning. There are no clear indications 
that she possessed a real cult in early times (see above, § 7). 
On Ma’et see A, Wiedemann, in AMG x 561 ff. ; Lanzone, 

f ) 276-280 ; H, Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alien 
qypter, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 477-482; Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, London, 1904, 1, 416-421. 

(3) Sesha’t, the goddess of writing. Her name may mean 
‘ she who writes ’ or ‘ she who paints ’ (the verb has both senses), 
but she was more often referred to by the epithet Safkhet- 
‘abui, ‘ she who puts off the two horns.* This epithet would 
appear to hint that she was originally a cow-goddess, who had 
taken to a less bovine occupation ; but her identity with Isis- 
Hathor, though well attested for late times, is not proved for 
the Old Kingdom. If such were her real origin, she could 
hardly rank as a personification in the sense of this article. 
Sesha’t possessed priests of her own at a very early date, and 
appears to have been associated with Thotb at Hermopohs 
Magna, though for this the evidence is not very early. She was 
the goddess of painting as well as of writing, and presided over 
the ceremonies connected w’lth the planning of temples and 
other buildings. She was represented reed in hand and usually 
sitting. She wears a skin and has on her head a kmd of rosette 
with seven or five rays (sftt can mean ‘ seven ’), above which 
and separated from which is seen what may be interpreted as 
the horns rejected by the goddess ; the combined head orna- 
ment is perhaps a mere rebus for the name Safkhet-’abui. See 
the very detailed art. ‘Seschat* by G. Boeder, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, 


(d) Attributes of the external — 
depicted as a woman (Borchardt, 1 I'i 
(2) Zefa', ‘plenty,’ depicted as . 


^h dynastj^; Gautier, ^. 24, XI 1^ 


T" ' ‘ ‘ peace,’ 

' ' I 

• , ■ ■- 25, 29, 

. , I- ■ - ie, TAe 
^empte of Deir el Balkan, London, 1901, iv. 110, XVIIIth 
dynasty); in all three cases together with ‘commanding 
utterance ’ (above, b (S)) Uu and Zefa’ occur later also as two 
of the fourteen kas of B5‘ (see above, § 6 (b), ad fin ). For 
Zefa’ as a Nile-god associated with Ha'py, ‘the Nile,* see • 
Gautier, p 34. 

(e) Attributes peculiar to the s‘'in-'’od --.\mcnff the fourteen 
kas of Re* enumerated in late tin.i- are C; lib ‘glory,’ (2) 
Pesd, ‘shining,’ and (S' ‘cp- ’-'’(§ 6 (6), ad fin.). 

(J) Names connected ■ ' ''.growth . — (l)Muyt, 

‘seed,’ of human beings and animals, depicted as a woman 
(Borchardt, pi. 29, "Vth dynasty). 

(2) Nekhbet, ‘ budding,’ depicted as a woman (ib. pi. 30 ; 
mentioned also Pyr 4, 1451). 

gods of’ *’r’'V’(Z (:0)* 

I P# , ■■ nature t ■ ' i . ‘((rn’^Fi/r. 

1005), frequently depicted as a Nile-goa (Borenardt, pis. 25, 26, 
30, Vth djna3t„» ; Gautier, p. 34, XHth dynasty), and named 
as the patron of harvests (e.g., ZX xxxiv [1896] 46, PSBA 
xvm. [1896] 202) ; fabled to be the son of Ernuteb, the harvest- 
goddess (Z (S)), and born on the first day in the summer or 
harvest season (Brugsch, Recueil des monuments, 1. 67) ; some- 
times identified with Osiris , a spell to enable a dead man to 
become reincarnate in his image is occasionally found (Lacau, 
no. 68). A goddess Nepnt sometimes takes the place of the 
god Nepn (see G. Maspero, Bist. ancienne des peuples d'Orient, 
Paris, 1894, i. 81, n 2, where further references are given). 

(2) Noub, ‘ gold,’ occurs as a goddess from the Middle King- 
dom onwards. Presumably she must have originated as a 
separate personification ; in our existing sources, however, she 
is always found identified with Hathor, the goddess of beautj , 
dance, and ornament (see T. Dev6ria, Memoirs et fragments. 
Pans, 1896, 1. 1-25) 

(3) Tayt, ‘ clothing,’ a goddess often named as the maker or 
giver of clothing or the bandages for mummification (e q., Pyr. 
66, 737, 738, 741 ; PSBA xvm. [1896] 202, RTAP xxxiiL [1911] 
92) The name, which also appears in the more fuUy developed 
form Taytet {Pyr. 66, 2094), seems to be derived from a word 
meaning ‘ garment ’ {RTAP xxxii. [1910] 84) or m a more special 
sense ‘awning’ (Budge, Book of the Bead, London, 1898, 1. 

I [text] 206) 

1 (4) Dua’-wgr, ‘ the great mommg-god,’ is depicted in human 

form (Borchardt, pi. 19). His name is written with the symbol 


, and Sethe has shown (text ad loc., p. 97) that he is 


nothing more or less than the royal beard personified In the 
Pyramid Texts (1329, 1428, 2042) his name is associated not 
only with the act of shaving hut also with other incidents in 
the morning toilette — e g , face-washing— and the royal barbei 
appears to have been called ‘priest of Dua’-wer.’ 

(A) Cosmic and similar daties. — Over this topic we shall pass 
lightly, omitting all reference to the air-goci Shu, since our 
object IS to deal rather with the later and more artificial 
gods whose beginnings are not completely shrouded in dark- 
ness. 

(1) Kaku, ‘darkness’ (male), and (2) Kaket, ‘darkness’ 
(female), are a pair out of four pairs of frog- and snake-headed 
mvinities that play a part in the cosmogonicallegend of Hermo- 
polis Magna (Khmunu, ‘eight-town’), where there suddenly 
emerged from the primeval waters a hill upon which lay the 
solar egg. The names of the other pair'^ were (3) Nunu and 

(4) Nunet, ‘the primeial waters,’ (5) Hchu and (6) Hehut, 
‘space ' (’), and (7) Niuand (S) Niut, ‘ negation’ (variants Goreh 
and Gorljet, * quiescence ’). Some violence has been done to 
these conceptions by the attempt to make them square with the 
early Greek cosmogonical ideas ; nor has sufficient attention 
been paid to their negative character, from which point of view- 
they appear to be aspects of a pnmitive, undifferentiated chaos. 
Offerings w^ere made to these eight gods at Specs Artemidos m 
the XVIIIth dynasty (see Sethe, Urkunden, ly. 389). For de- 
tailed discussions of these gods see Lepsius, ‘ l.ber die Gotter 
der vier Elemente,’ in ABaW, 1S56 ; Brugsch, Religion, pp. 
123-146 ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, i 282 ff. 

(9) Ikhekhu, ‘dusk,’ is occasionally personified— «.flr , Pyr, 
761. 

Here a purely mythological goddess must be mentioned, as 
she illustrates in a striking manner the lengths that the Egyp- 
tians were prepared to go m their artificial manufacture of 
deities. As cosmogonic god Atum was originally wifeless, and 
legend states that he created the first pair of gods (Snu and 
Tefenet) by an obscene action of his hand {Pyr. 1248). In the 
Middle Kingdom a goddess (10) Zaitef, ‘his hand,’ was invented 
as wife of Atum ; she was perhaps a passing fancy of the pnests 
of Lycopolis, and she is merely named for the purpose of pro- 
viding Atum with a spouse {Bulletin de Vlnstitut frangais 
d’Arai4ologie orientale, x [Cairo, 1912] 159). 

(i) Conceptions o/fiTne.— Only direct personifications of i^aces 
of time are here considered The months (Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii 292 f.), the decans (i5- p. 309 1), and the hours 
hb. pp. 300-302) had tutelary gods of their own, some of whom 
were deities familiar in other connexions, while others seem to 
be names of particular stars. We also read of * the 866 gods 
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(1) Eonpet, ‘ year,’ represented as a goddess on whose head is 

seen the shoot 4 , the hieroglyphic symbol for ‘year’ ; not of 
I ® 

very early occurrence, for the Turin altar (TSBA iii. 112) is 
late, and not early, as Wiedemann {PSBA xxxvi. 208) sup- 
poses. This goddess of the ycr fou’^d ’dentified 

With Isis, Hathor, or Sothis (se“ Ur' - inscHp- 

r ,/!</., ‘ T 1 /*' ' T ’ ^ 

r . ” . ‘I '! ■ of thV hot period of the year, 

■ rinonths. These are named the 

‘great burning’ and the ‘little burning,’ respectively, deities 
depicted in the Eamesseuin with human heads, and with hippo- 
no^-a^ui'i hpp.ds at Fd'‘'u (see E. Meyer, ‘ Nachtrage zur agyp. 
Cl '0* o'og-o ’ .ri ABA W, 1907, p. 16). 

Of the three seasons (3) ’Akhet, ‘inundation,’ (4) Proet, 
* spring ’<our winter), and (6) Shomu, ‘summer’ (the harvest- 
season), the first two are fibred as goddesses and the last as a 
Nile-god in sculptures of the Old Kingdom {ZA xxxviii. [1900] 
107) and later (Meir, unpublished, Xllth dynasty; Biugsch, 
Recvcii, 1‘iO, Ptolemaic), m agreement with the grammatical 
gendoi of their names ; but sometimes all tliree are represented 
asNile-gods(Brugsob, Geographtsehe lascknftenaltanyp Bcvk- 
nuder, Leipzig, 1357-60, iii. pi 4; abo^e, § 3 (p)). Shomu, 
‘ summer,’ as more fertile than the othei seasons, is the one 
most often represented {e.g., Gautier, p 25, Xllth dj nasty). 

(?) G^o'trapfiic'i^ forms, inermi'^ into naiure-gods, which aie 
excliulfd ^roin t!u*= art''‘'iO (-ee Natlri ;■Eg\ p laii’) 

(’; 'Ji-'veh’i, 'lower Lg.pi.’and (J) ahfii'V ‘ IppcrEgypt,’ 
\erv Troipiciih dep ‘t.*d :i3 .Niie-god** (a r , Bor«.'‘ardl, pis. 24, 
29, 8", \ -li , fifi'Uier, jp. 2i, ’j, 33, XI 'Ih dynasty; 

Brugseh, Recue.1l, VI. 129, 331, 134, etc., Graeco-Roman period). 
(3) Sokhet, ‘countrj-',’ a goddess with the hieroglyph for field 


upon her head, often seen among the nome-gods shown 


bringing offerings in proc'^^s’on (S 3 (6)) (e.g., Brugseh, ReemU, 
vi 129, 332, Gnoco-ltoii'an por'o^l). In earlier times she is 
usuallj' named m connexion with scenes of fowling in the 
marshes (P. E, Newberry, Beni Hasan, li., London, 1894, p. 24), 
and fowling is called her ‘craft’ (Borctiardt, p 88) She is 
already mentioned m Pyi 555, where Hab, ‘sport’ (6 (9)), is 
called her ‘ son.’ 

(1) Ha, an earlj god whose name is written with the desert- 


sign upon a standard 


and in whom it is tempting to 


see a personification of the desert ; in this case j(ia* would be an 
obsolete word for ‘ desert.’ The alternative is to re^rd the 
desert as merely an attribute or possession of this god, whose 
origin then might be quite different ITa was* worshipped 
in the Xoite nonie ; for the endenoe bearing upon him, tomhei 
with some theories that cannot here be discussed, see Newberrj-, 
in Aj^nals of Aichce'/iony, Liverpool, 1908, 1 24-29. A deity 
wlio'jc name is written & milarly, and who from hi.s association 
with lla'py, Hu, Ka', and the nome-gods must personify the 
dtserc, IS named (Brugseh, ilecneU, 111 92, XIXtn dynasty). 


(5) Amentet, ‘ the west, ’a goddess on whose head is seen ' 


the symbol for ‘west’ {eg., Borchardt, pis. 1, 29, Vth 
d3masty ; Davies-Gardmer, pis. 10, 27, XVIIIth dynasty , and 
often) The dead being by preference buried in the west, she 
earlj'- becomes the goddess of the necropolis, and as such is 
named or depicted as welcoming or protectmg the dead, as she 
does for the sun. She is very frequentlj identified with Hathor. 
Plutarch {de Is. et Onr. 29) gives ’A/xeVe-tj? as the name of the 
place whither the souls of the dead pass, and his fanciful etj'mo- 
logy, ‘hew’ho gives and takes,’ implies that he believed the 
corresponding personification to be a male deity, hke the Greek 
Hades- 

(6) Yebtet, ‘ the east,’ a goddess with , the sign for ‘ east,’ 

on her head (Davies-Gardiner, pi. 27, XVHIth djmasty). 

(7) Waz-wer, ‘the great-green,’ i.e. the sea, depicted like a 
Nile-god (Borchardt, pi. 30, Vth dynasty ; Gautier, p. 24, Xllth 
dynasty ; Naville, Detr el Bakari, v. 128, XVIIIth dynasty). 

(8) 9**Py» ‘the Nile,’ is too ancient and important a god to be 
dealt with here 

It is hardly necessary to illustrate m detail the personifica- 
tions of nomes, towns, and villages, which are frequent both in 
the temples and in the tombs. The existing nome-lists are 
enumerated by G, Steindorff m A89 xxvii. [1909] 864-868; 
admirable statues of certain nomes as deities, mole or female, 
were found by G. Reisner in the pyrannd-temple of Myceiinus 
(see Maspero, Hssais stir Vart Paris, 1912. pp. 27. 29. 

31. IVth dynasty) . 

{k) Psychical entities —These are by their very nature 
multiple, that is to say, deemed to be as numerous as* the indi- 
viduals to whom they belong, though they may also sometimes, 
hke ICa, ‘ Providence ’ (§ 6 Q>) ad Jin ), become single and uni- 
versal. For a popular account see A. Wiedemann, The Ancient 
Egyptian Doctrine of the ImmoHahty of the Soul, Eng. tr., 
London, 1895. Here onlv two of the principal kinds of ‘soul’ 
will be dealt wnth, sinco the present writer dissents from the 
ordmarilj*^ accepted views. 


(1) Thel;a 



is usually explained either as the * double ’ 


(Mo«pf'rc) or a« the ‘genius’ belonging to a man or a god ; for 
I'.iO diac I-- ^■ri's that have arisen over this question see the 
literature quoted in Davies-Gardiner, p. 90, n. 7, and RTAP 
xxxvii. [1915] 78 The view here favoured is that enounced bj' 
H. Brugseh {Hieroglypkisch.demot Wbrterhuch, supplement, 
Leipzig, 1882, p. 1230), according to which the ka is a man’s indi- 
vidual ‘character’ — the sum of his attributes. Not only gods 
bub also men are sometimes named as possessing a plurahty of 
has, their ‘ attributes ’ then being meant. These two rendenngs 
are naturally too modern and too specific to cover the w^hole 
meanmg of the term, and in certain contexts it maj be better 
translated ‘ psychic self,' ‘nature,’ ‘genius,’ ‘double,’ or even 
‘master* ; the best course of all is to retam the original word. 
The objection to the renderings ‘double’ and ‘genius’ is that 
they lay excessive stress on aspects of the ka which are con- 
nected less with the conception which is personified than with 
the bare fact of personification and its consequences. For the 
visualized form of the ka see § 4, and for its cult § 7. The pro- 
minence of the sepulchral aspect of the ka was perhaps due to 
the bel’c^* in Ihc- rhanireahi^lt’ , aftci death, of the other principal 
c jpsi i .0 “s of ii man’- per.-onal'Tv , 101 . while his ‘ incarnation ’ 
01 ‘CMuii.J niai-.ftsuition,’ nan J (w-v- a=-”n-'' 

various new forms, his fca, ^ e ' - v ; ^ 1 ■•■s 

name was very nearly i-a" ci constant, and was 

believed to persist in tht . ■ Im ■// lould, by definition, 

assume many shapes ; as a volatile, visible being, capable of 
ascending to the heavens, its most ordinary form was that of a 
b • nv -biidei b id P" assessed seven bai, but no man ap- 
I - 1 - 1 i '.'j n Mf' ! “* one at a time. Naturally, the ba% 
received no cult, as its essential characteristic was that of a 
‘living* thing, able to look after itself. On the ka see, further, 
above, § 6 (b) In connexion with the ntual of the dead it is 
exceedingly important to bear in mind that this was based on 
the belief that the man himself continued to hve after his 
physical death ; it is he, and not his ka, who is primarily the 
recipient of the funereal sacrifices. The speculations which 
hj^ostatized the ka and the bai may, for all we know, be as old 
as the funerary ritual itself ; the latter, however, is comprdben- 
sible without it, for it arises, not from any intellectual self- 
analysis, but simply from the passionate refusal to ackno'A ledge 
the possibilitjr of death. See art Life vxu Death (Egyptian). 

(9 Symbohe gods (see § x).— (1) Meskhenet, ‘ birthplace,’ the 
name of the bnck or pair of bncks upon which women crouched 
in giving birth, \vas persomfied under the form of a goddess mth 

the sign (bicomate uterus?) on her head. In the texts 

she is coupled with Khnum or Eenenet {a (5)), and can be either 
single or multiple (§ 6 (6)) , we read of ‘ thy Meskhenet ’ alreadj^ 
inPyr. H83 (see W. Spiegelberg, Aegyptologisehe Randglossen 
zum Alien Testament, Strassbuig, 1904, pp. 19-25). 

(2) Shesmu, ‘press,’ whether for the making of oil or for the 

making of wine; the word is determined by the ideographic 
sign of the press {e g., Pyi. 402). As god of wine he appeals 
already m Fyr. 1552 : ‘Shesmu comes to thee with liquid (■') 
wine ’ For Shesmu as tl'c god v/ho prepare^ the and 

oils for embalming see tre ie'ei.’'''c- gnen b \I '’Icr, p n 
50; RTAP xxxvii. 76. ShCMUii u 1 e o.'in‘i''rij> ('.« iruui.-bcd 
from the god Sbesmety a-id rbt nocidcss ^ icsn’cEc'.— : 

Horus and Sekhmet re-pectn ely— who derive their namt-a from 
the land Shesniel, perhaps the region of Kosseir (Sethe, in 
Borchardt, p. 82) 

(3) Ernutet, * cobra,’ in later times exclusively the goddess of 
the haiv^est, ‘lady of the granary * or ‘ladv of sustenance,’ who 
gave her name to the ninth (later eighth) month Pharmuthi 
(see Lanzore, pp 472-477, where, however, there is some oon- 
fu'»ion with Renenet (a (5)), see, too, under p (3) above) The 
earliest references to Ernuter (Pyr. 302 and Erman, ‘ Hyinnen 
an das Diadem ’ m SBAIF, 1011, col 7, 1. 4) appear to have no 
reference to the goddess’s function in connexion w'lth the 
harvest; she is there apparenib, identified rather with the 
snake-goddess upon the biow of the Pharaoh If this be her 
original nature, then she cannot be cor- dered as essentiallj a 
svmbolie deity on the same footing as Meskhenet or Shesmu. 

Litjsraturb.— T his has been given m the body of the article. 

Alan H. Gardiner. 

PERSONIFICATION {Greek).-i. Introduc- 
tory. — ^The habit of assigning a conscious and 
active personality to all kinds of natural objects, 
and even to abstract ideas, seems to be almost 
universal at a certain stage of human development. 
The tendency is nowhere, perhaps, more prevalent 
than among the Greeks, whose intensely anthro- 
pomorphic imagination here finds full scope. The 
word * personification,’ in its narrower sense, is 
often used to imply a more or less artificial and 
allegorical invention, such as Apelles’ pictuie of 
Calumny with her attendants Ignorance, Suspicion, 
and the rest, or figures such as Peace and Britannia 
in a modern cartoon ; and some even of the earlier 
Greek personifications may be of similar natuie. 
But it is convenient to use the word here in a 
wider sense, as referring also to persons who have 
acquired a definite religious or mythological char- 
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acter, without, however, losing the direct sigirific- 
ance of their names. 

2. Classes of personifications.— Personifications 
may he conveniently divided into three classes : 
they may be [a) of natural objects, localities, etc.,* 
(6) of collective bodies, such as cities or peoples, or 
(c) of abstract ideas, such as Fear, Strife, Justice, 
etc. 

(a) Natural objects , — The sun-god (Helios) and 
the moon-goddess (Selene) are hardly to he regarded 
as impersonations, since they have a definite myth- 
ological character in some regions ; but there is a 
general tendency in Greece for their mythological 
and religious side to be merged in Apollo and 
Artemis, while Helios and Selene come to be mere 
personifications of the sun and moon, often used in 
art to give a cosmic setting to a scene — as in the 
east pediment of the Parthenon. A good example 
is otloied by the Blacas vase in the British Museum, 
where sunrise is depicted by Helios rising out of 
the sea in his chariot, preceded by Eos (the dawn, 
Aurora), while Selene rides away on her horse, 
and the stars, in the form of boys, dive into the 
sea. 

A similar conception occurs in the personification 
of times and seasons — Day and Night with her 
children. Death and Sleep; and the hours or 
seasons (djpai [see HOR®]). Later artificial inven- 
tions of the Hellenistic age were the Year (Eniautos) 
as a man and a Four-year Cycle (Penteteris) as a 
woman. Chronos, too (Time), sometimes confused 
with Kronos, and iEon were included in some 
Orphic beliefs later developed by the Gnostics. It 
is doubtless the result of Greek influence that in 
Christian times the days of the week come to be 
personified, especially 'Ayla ILapa<rK€v^ and *AyLa 
KvpiaK'^ (St. Friday and St. Sunday), who are re- 
presented as richly draped female figures. On 
later mosaics personifications of the seasons of the 
year, with tiieir distinctive attributes, are a 
favourite subject. 

Personifications of place are commoner than 
those of time. Earth (Ge or Gaia), in early times 
a distinct goddess and the mother of the giants, 
becomes later a merely allegorical figure or personi- 
fication. Ocean, as distinguished from various sea- 
gods, has virtually no mythological character, 
though Homer calls him the origin of the gods ; he 
appears on the Francois vase, and on the Perga- 
mene altar. On the Tower of the Winds at Athens 
the eight winds merely serve to indicate the 
(Quarters of the sky. Earlier we find winds per- 
sonified as winged figures; but none of them, 
except Boreas, acquires any mythological standing. 
The clouds in Aristophanes’ play are evidently a 
meteorological personification; the name of Nephele 
(Cloud) occurs as that of a mythical character also. 
In the case of rivers, again, we find two distinct 
usages. River-gods in early times are important 
and efficient deities ; but figures of rivers come 
frequently to be used as mere allegorical repre- 
sentations of localities. This was the case, accord- 
ing to Pausanias (v. x. 7), on the east pediment of , 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, where the re- 
cumbent figures of the Alpheus and Cladeus define 
the boundaries of the Altis at Olympia ; the 
Kephisus (or Ilissus) of the west pediment of the 
Parthenon ofters another similar example; but 
both identifications have been disputed. Later we 
often find figuies of rivers, such as the Nile with 
his sixteen cubits playing around him as little 
children. Similar personifications are common in 
later art, mountains, springs, meadows,^ etc,, 
being represented by human figures, often in the 
form of nymphs. Nymphs or personifications of 
places are sometimes more individual in locality, 
when they represent well-known places such as 
Nemea ; and the eponymous hero or heroine of 


any place or district is in a cei tain sense an imper- 
sonation, as in the case of .Egina or Corinthos. 
Iji some instances the eponymous hero or heroine 
was really an earlier god or goddess ; e.g.y Cyiene 
has a relation to her city more like that of Athene 
to Athens. But other representatives of cities and 
peoples fall rather into class (6), collective personi- • 
fications. 

(6) Collective — This class difiers from 

class (£3^) mainly in the fact that, even when the 
personification is local in character, the pe^le 
rather than the actual locality is typified. The 
Demos of Rliegium, a dignified bearded figure, 
appears as a peisonification of the people of the 
city on its coins early in the 5th cent. B.c , and 
about the same time the corns of Tarentum repre- 
sent the Demos of that city ‘ who is conceived in 
the likeness of Taras the founder of Tarentum, and 
so is figured as a youth.’ ^ Similar personi iications 
of the Demos of cities are not uncommon nr later 
art ; another example of the hero as representing 
the people is offered by the figure of Coiinthos 
already quoted on a bronze mirror ; ^ he appears 
seated, while a standing female figure, the colony 
Leucas, places a wreath on his head. The Demos 
(of Athens) is introduced as a character in the 
Knights of Aristophanes, and was doubtless repre- 
sented as a typical citizen. Boule, the Senate, ap- 
pears as a draped female figure on an Attic relief, 
and similar representations are very common on late 
coins. The reliefs heading treaties or deci ees often 
contain figures representing the people conceraed ; 
but these are sometimes the deities of the cities ; 
e.g.y Athens and Samos are represented by Athene 
and Heia. In later times a city or country is 
commonly personified in the form of a female figure, 
often wearing a mural crown. Sometimes the 
personification takes a more definite form as the 
Fortune of the city (Tibc**? 7r(5X6ws) ; the best known 
example is the figuie of Antioch by the sculptor 
Eutychides, made at the time of the foundation of 
the city about 300 B.c. ; this is said to have been 
worshipped with divine honours in the district. 
The figure of Megalopolis, in a group with Zeus 
and Artemis in that city, is also a clear instance 
of personification. It was by Cephisodotus and 
Xenophon ; unfortunately it is not certain whether 
the Cephisodotus was the elder, of the early 4th 
cent., or the later, the son of Praxiteles ; it cannot 
be earlier than 370 B.O. Figures of Hellas and of 
Salamis appeared on the screens of the throne of 
Zeus at Olympia {c. 430 B.C.). Similarly, Helte 
and Asia are seen among gods and other allegori- 
cal figures on the well-known vase at Naples, re~ 
presenting Darius preparing for his war with 
Greece. Perhaps the most extreme example of 
such a personification is the (habited) Earth {OIkov- 
fiivr})y on the relief of the Apotheosis of Homer in 
the British Museum, representing ‘ecumenical’ 
assent — a conception very far removed from that 
of Earth (Ge or Gaia) on early monuments, 
.ffitolia, as a warrior-maiden or Amazon, with one 
breast exposed, appears seated on coins of the 
iEtoUan league ; and this or similar figures sug- 
gested the type of the goddess Roma on coins. 
The statuary type of this goddess was based upon 
that of Athene, which, as we have noticed, was 
used sometimes as a personification of her chosen 
city Athens. 

(c) Abstract The third class of personi- 

fications is very miscellaneous in char^ter, but is 
not easy to subdivide either chronologically or%y 
subjects. A distinction might he drawn between 
such as actually have a place in wor^ip and ritual 
and such as are merely creations of a ^etical or 
artistic imagination; out among the Greeks we 

1 P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coinsy Cambridge, 1883, p. lOL 

* Mmummts grecSy i. {Paris, \&1S} pi 3. 
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find many in the former class which we should 
rather expect to belong to the latter only. Thus 
in Athens there were altars to Eleos, Aid os, Phen^e, 
and Horme (Pity, Shame, Rumour, and Impulse) ; 
in ^arta were sanctuaries of Gelos (Laughter) and 
of Phobos (Fear). Again, Cephisodotus’s statue 
of Peace (Eirene) nursing the infant Wealth 
(Plutos) looks like a transparent allegory, yet 
both divinities had a share in the State worship of 
Athens. At the other end of the scale are such 
deities as Eros (Love) and Nike (Victory), though 
these are by no means of the same nature. Eros, 
in some places, notably at Thespise, was a primi- 
tive and independent god; elsewhere he was 
w'orshipped mainly with his mother Aphrodite. 
In these cases, apart from the direct significance 
of his name, he can hardly be called a personifica- 
tion. But he has practically no mythical char- 
acter or personality m early times, though in the 
Hellenistic age tales about him become common ; 
the best known is that in which he is joined 
with another allegorical personification. Psyche 
(the soul). This, however, belongs to the region 
of romantic invention rather than genuine mythol- 
ogy (see Love [Greek], 1. 3). Nike, on the other 
hand, has hardly any place in myth, and, when 
she is worshipped, it is usually as a particular form 
of another divinity — e,g., Athene Nike in Athens, 
Several similar personifications occur in apposition 
to the names 01 deities, almost as epithets — 
(Athene) Pronoia, (Artemis) Eukleia, (Artemis) 
Eupraxia, (Aphrodite) Euploia ; most of these also 
occur independently. Tyche (Fortune) was in 
many places worshipped, apart from her impersona- 
tion of certain cities mentioned above (6), as a 
great goddess, sometimes in the form of 

A common class of personifications are 
those that occur as companions of Aphrodite or of 
Dionysos. These are common on artistic repre- 
sentations. With Aphrodite, besides Eros, we 
also find Himeros (Desire) and Pothos (Yearning 
for the absent), Peitho (Persuasion), who has a 
more distinct mythical personality, Eunomia, 
Harmonia, Paidia, Eudaimonia, etc. Dionysos is 
accompanied by several of these, as by Dithyrambos, 
Tragedia, Komos (Revel Rout), Methe (Drunken- 
ness), and even Kraipale (its after effects). Telete 
seems to be a personification of the mysteries. 
Ethical personifications are found not only in 
worship — e.g .3 Dike, Dikaiosyne (Justice) — hut 
also in literature and art. In early art Dike smites 
Adikia, her opposite, in the form of a hideous 
woman ; the symbolism continued into the Christ- 
ian viitiies and corresponding vices. Eris (Strife) 
plays an important part in early myth, as also does 
Ate, in the belief ‘ quern deus vult perdere, prius 
dement at.’ A similar rdle in the drama and in 
art derived from it is played by Lyssa and Oistros 
(Madness). Nemesis, also, may in certain cases 
be regarded as a personification, though at 
Rhamniis she had a temple where her cult as a 
goddess was primitive. A well-known Homeric 
^sage {IL ix. 502) describes the Airai (Prayers) 
as daughters of Zeus, who halt after the steps of 
Ate. A/xtt also (Curses) are often personified ; but 
in this case they tend to be identified with the 
Eumenides, or Furies, and so to pass from personi- 
fication to definite mythical personality. Kratos 
and Bia, Strength and Violence, who fetter Prome- 
theus in dEschylus’s play, have their place in 
systematic genealogy. Even in the case of personi- 
ficiStions w’hich appear to be mere inventions of the 
poet’s or artist’s imagination we often find some 
reference to accepted worship or belief. Pei'haps 
the clearest instance of such invention is to be 
found in a picture like Apelles’ Calumny, already 
mentioned, or a relief such as the Apotheosis of 
Homer. Here the allegorical figures include the 


Iliad and Odyssey, Myth, History, Poetry, Tragedy, 
Comedy, Nature, Virtue, Memory, Faith, Wisdom, 
Time, and the World, Another example, of earlier 
date, is seen in the dedication of Mieythos at 
Olympia, where, besides various gods, were Agon 
(Contest) with or Jumping- weights, and 

*BK€xeipla (the Sacred Truce of Olympia) crowning 
Iphitus, the founder of the games ; this group was 
set up early in the 5th cent. B. c. Logos (the Word) 
and Sophia (Wisdom) are prominent m the mingled 
Hellenistic and Oriental philosophy which finds ex- 
pression in apocalyptic writings, and, through their 
influence, in some forms of early Christianity. 

3. Conclusion. — These instances are necessaiily 
somewhat miscellaneous ; hut they suffice to show 
the manifold developments of personification in 
Greece. It is by no means surprising to find the 
tendency so common in the literature and art of a 
people endowed with so intensely anthropomorphic 
an imagination as the Greeks. But, considering 
the highly developed and systematized polytheism 
of their religion, the existence and recognition in 
State worship of so many personifications of places, 
of communities, of physical or mental conditions, 
and of moral qualities call for some comment. 
There even seems at first sight some resemblance 
to the many mimina that preside over every action 
in the Roman Indigitamenta (g;-v.) ; hut there is, 
on the other hand, the essential distinction that 
the Greek personifications are thought of as in 
human form, and have attributed to them a human 
character. It has been noted how some of them 
come to he closely associated wiljh the chief gods 
or goddesses, sometimes as companions or attend- 
ants, sometimes, so to speak, as incarnations or 
manifestations. In this way they found their 
place in the polytheistic system. Moreover, the 
anthropomorphic imagination of the Greeks filled 
every region of earth and sea, rivers and springs, 
mountains and trees, with beings of human form, 
Nereids or nymphs or river-gods. These were not 
originally personifications ; but the belief in their 
existence facilitated the creation of imaginary 
beings of a similar character to personify the 
various ideas that have been enumerated. And, 
in later times, as a belief in the actual existence of 
these supernatural beings waned, it became easier 
to invent personifications of all sorts, and to give 
free scope to a poetical and artistic imagination. 
Such later examples in Greece are not essentially 
different from those which we find in more recent 
literature and art. Bu t the earlier personifications 
are of a different nature, and arise from the same 
anthropomorphic tendency that gave so clear and 
personal a character to the chief Olympian gods. 

LiTERATtrRB.~-H. Steudiog, * Lokalpersoni&kationen,’ and 
L. Deubner, * Peraonifikationen,’ in Roscher; P. Gardner, 

* Countnea and Cities in ancient Art," in JHS ix, [18^3 47 ff. 

E. A. Garpnek. 

PERSONIFICATION (Roman). — Personifi- 
cation is a psychological process which plays an 
important part in the development of religious 
concepts. In a general sense it is the process of 
conceiving of inanimate and even immaterial and 
abstract^ objects as possessed of life and soul. 
This primitive form of personification, which 
might he called ‘ vivification,’ lies at the base of 
that early religious stage known as animism. As 
animism passes over into anthropomorphism, so 
vivification develops into personification, as we 
are accustomed to think of it ; hut the change is 
quantitative rather than qualitative, and the 
power which in pre-historic times endows jcmus^ 
the physical door, with a heavenly counterpart 
J anus, the spirit of the door, and the power which 
develops Janus, the spirit of the door, into Janus, 
the two-faced bearded god, are one and the same. 
It is simply a question of development. Owing to 
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certain tendencies in the psychological conA;itu- 
tion of the ancient Roman^ personification plays 
an especially important part in Roman religion. 
In fact an intimate study of personification is 
perhaps the best means of obtaining in this latter 
day a fruitful idea of the essence of ancient 
Roman religion. It is almost the only road 
through the thickets of conventionalism and 
formality which have always hidden the heart of 
Roman religion from the vision of the moderns. 

The earliest concept of the divine among the 
Romans was in the nature of a function ; they 
believed in divine powers, numina, unseen, 
unknown, unnamed. These powers were pos- 
sessed of life and soul, and were thus in the primi- 
tive sense personified. Gradually out of the thick 
mist of cosmic forces the Romans began to see 
gods as men walking, and they straightway 
equipped these gods made in the fashion of men 
with all the functions and attributes which had 
originally belonged to the unknown mtmina 
Each god, therefore, had many powers and attri- 
butes, and these were expressed by what were 
called cognomina^ adjectival (more rarely nominal) 
addenda to the name itself (on these early cog^ 
nontina cf. J. B. Carter, De deorum Romanorum 
cognominibus gucestiones selectee^ Leipzig, 1898). 
Thus Jupiter as the patron god of freedom was 
called Jupiter Liber, and as the god of victory 
Jupiter Victor. The Roman genius from the very 
beginning was characterized not so much by 
imagination as by the power of abstract thought. 
This was characterized in its turn by an extra- 
ordinary ability to transfer the abstract into the 
concrete and back again. The Roman mind found 
one of its favourite employments in sending ideas, 
like free balloons, into the void of abstract, and 
then making them captive and concrete by attach- 
ing them to earth again. But there was also a 
great continuous fermentation in the realm of the 
gods. The Romans took a pre-eminently practical 
interest in their gods in spite of the fact that 
gi-adually the anthropomorphic concept had won 
the day ; they cared for their gods not so much for 
what they were as for what they did ; hence the 
adjective attached to the god, describing the 
function, was so much emphasized, and the god 
relatively so neglected, that the adjective or noun 
often took the primary place and in many cases 
eventually broke off from the god and set up an 
independent existence of its oto {e.g., Portun^ as 
originally Janus Portunus, Mercurius as origin- 
ally Hemes Mercurius, Biespiter as originally 
Jupiter Biespiter). In certain cases, however, the 
Roman mind, with its extraordinarily keen develop- 
ment of the philosophical-philological sense, realiz- 
ing that the adjective was the expression of an 
abstract idea, changed it into an abstract noun 
and, personifying the noun, worshipped it as an 
independent deity. 

In all this material, attempts at chronological 
determination meet with great difficulty. We 
can only say that certain abstracts seem to go 
back to pre-historic times, and among these is 
undoubtedly the goddess Fides. She seems to be 
the earliest illustration of the process just de- 
scribed, Jupiter as the god of oaths and fealty 
became very early known as Biovis (or Bins) 
Eidius (Zei/ff HitTrios), and out of the adjective 
Fidius by constant accentuation came the goddess 
Fides, who is said to have had her own cult even 
in the mythical regal period and her own sanctuary 
on the Capitoline in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the chapel of Jupiter Lapis (the patron deity 
of international good faith). This much at least 
is certain, that in 254 or 250 B,C. a temple was 
dedicated to her on the Capitoline by Atilius 
Calatinus. 


FIDES.-— On the oldest sanctuary cf. Dion. Hal n 75 ; on 
the temple dedicated by Calatinus, which was restored in 115 
B 0. by M ^milius Scaurus, Oic. de Nat Dear ir. xxih. 01, de 
Off. III. XXIX. 114: ; cf. de Leg. ii. xi. 28 ; apocryphal temple, 
Fest p. 269. 8 ; festival of pSdes, 1st Oct , Fast. Arv. Amit. 
Paul , peculiar ritual, Livy, i. xxii. 4 ; Serv. jEn. i. 292, viu 
636; Hor. Carm i. xxxv 21 f. ^empie, 

CIL 111. 916. 10; dedicatory • ’ 'y rare, 

ib.Ti 4497, vi. 148=sxiv. 5, ix ■ 6903 3 

Eph. Ep. iv. 79 ; head of F - ■■ ■ ri ! i . ■ - ; also 

frequent on imperial corns. 

Apparently younger, but still of very great age, 
aie two other personifications, Libertas and 
Victoria; like Fides, they both giew out of 
Jupiter. Jupiter Liber Avas originally the god of 
plenty rather than of freedom, but the word liher 
gradually^ changed its meaning and came finally to 
express individual freedom and to stand by itself 
as Libertas. Probably the goo=; back to 

the very beginning of the iv,piib''ic, even though 
our earliest date is the second half of the 3rd cent. 
B.C., when Ti. Sempronius Gracchus (consul, 238) 
dedicated a temple to her on the Aventme. 

In similar fashion Jupiter Victor seems to go 
back at least to the early republican times, and 
has his place in the ritual of the Arvales immedi- 
ately after the Capitoline triad. As early as 
295 B.C. Q. Fahius Maximus vowed him a temple. 
As for Victoiia, we do not know when she began 
her independent existence, but she has a temple 
dedicated to her in 294 B.C. on the Clivius Victoria} 
on the Palatine— a temple which ninety years 
later served as the first home for the Magna 
Mater on her arrival in Rome. With the coming 
of the empire the impoitance of the worship of 
Victoria was immensely increased. Each rival 
claimant for the supreme power thought of her in 
personal relation to himself, so that the goddess 
Wame the ‘ Victory of Csesar,’ or the ‘ Victory of 
Vespasian,’ etc. Here impel ial coins give ample 
testimony. Finally, the statue which Augustus 
I had caused to he erected in the senate-house in 
29 B.C. became the symbol of all that was old and 
conservative in the religion of the Romans, and 
the last battles of official paganism against Christi- 
anity were fought under its shadow. 

LIBERTAS.— On the temple, Paul, p 121 ‘ ‘Libertatis 
templum in Aventino fuerat constructum ’ ; dedicated by Ti 
Sempionius Gracchus, Livy, xxiv xvi. 19, festival, 13fch-April, 
cf Ovid, 623 f , sanctuary on the site of Cicero’s house, 

erected by Clodius, Dio Cass, xxxviir xvii 6; Plut. Cic. 33; 
Cic de Domo, lOSff., 131, cf. de Leg. 11 42; in 46 B.c. Julius 
Caisar decreed a temple, Dio Cass xlhi xliv 1 ; statue in the 
Forum under Tiberius, ib lviii xii 5 , Libertas Rescituta and 
Libertas Publica. ^ . 

1 VICTORIA.— On the temule on the Palatine, Livy, x, 
xxxiii. 9; cf. XXIX. xiv 13, Fest 262; Notitia and Curiomm, 
10th region : near the temple was a chapel of Victoria Virgo 
dedicated b\ M Porcius Cato m l-^a b c , L\vy, xxxv. ix. 6; on 
the statue in the senate-hou'-e, Dio Cass. ti. x\ii. U. ; Fa&t, 
Matr. , on the rOle oi this statue in the closing years of 
paganism cf. Ambrose, Ep. i. xmi IS xvii- 32, Ivii. 4-6; 
S\mn liel. in 4, many inscnptions from the empire (see 
indices to CIL) ; reprcbented on the so-called * Victoriati’ of the 
lepublic, and frequently on imperial coins. 

Somewhat similarly the cult of Mars seems to 
have given birth to the closely connected pair of 
abstracts, Honos and Virtus. Here, however, we 
are not able to trace the process with any degi'ee 
of accuracy, but the connexion is undoubted. 
Their most important temple was outside the 
Porta Capena in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the temple of Mars, and they weie so identified 
with Mars that, e.g., in referring to the starting- 
point of the parade of the knights, writers refer 
indifferently to the Mars temple or to the temple 
of Honos. This temple of Honos was vowed by 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus in 233 B.C.pfma 
later dedicated. It was subsequently restored by 
M. Claudius Marceilus, who wished at the same 
time to change it into a temple of Honos pd 
Virtus, but the pontiffs objected on technical 
grounds. He was able, however, to compromise 
matters by adding a separate temple for Virtns, 
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wMcli was dedicated by Ms son in 205 B.c. The 
two temples were famous for their art collections. 
Later these two goddesses enjoyed special favou^* 
at the hands of Pompey, who gave them shrines at 
the top of his stone theatre. 

HONOS and VIRTUS.’-On the temple outside the Porta 
-Capena, Cic. deUat. Dear, ii xxiii 61, Livy, xxvii. xxv. 7 ft., 
^xxix. xi. 13 , of. Val- Max. i. i. 8 ; Plut Marc. 28, de Fort Rom 
5, p. SIS E , restoration under Vespasian, Pliny, SF xxxv. 
120 ; references to the parade of the knights, Dion. Hal vi. 
xiii. ; Victor, de Vir. ill. xxxii. 3 ; on the art treasures m the 
temple, Livy, xxv. xl, 2, xxvi. xxxii. 4; Oic. Yen', iv 121, 
Ascon. p. 11 (Kiesslmg) ; Pliny, HN xxxv. 120 ; another temple 
outside the Porta Colima, Oic. de Leg. n. xxiii. 68 ; cf. OIL vi. 
3G92 , still anothei teniple, built by C. Marius, Fest. p.844 ; OIL 
i.2 p. 195, xviii. 16 ; shrines in Pompey’s theatre, Fast. Amit.j 
12th Aug. , shiine of Virtus founded by Scipio Numantmus, 
Plut. de Fort. Rom. 6, p. 318 D; temple of Honos at Puteoli 
(105 B.C.), OIL X 1781 ; Collegium Honons et Virtutis at Narbo, 
ib.xii. 4371; Collegium Viit litis at U^epet, ib. xi 3206; games 
atTarracina, to. x. 8260 , numerous irscnptions from all parts 
of the empire, both singly and together, on republican and 
imperial coins. 

It is important to notice that this ability to 
emphasize a specific side of a deity’s activity, by 
changing the adjective into an abstract noun and 
making an independent deity of it, was not con- 
fined to the earlier and more child-like period of 
Roman religion, but was still present at the close 
of the republic. Here we have the following 
remarkable instance. Sulla’s belief in his own 
fortune and his fondness for the cult of Venus 
caused him to worship Venus Felix ; when Pompey 
came to power, he in turn preferred Venus Victrix, 
but be avoided offending Venus Felix by worship- 
ping Venus Victrix and Felicitas ; finally Julius 
C^sar chose to honour Venus Genetrix, but he 
joined to her Victoria and Felicitas. In this ease 
we are not justified in saying that Felicitas came 
into being as the result of the breaking off of the 
comomen Felix from Venus, for she existed long 
before this time, having received a temple in the 
Velabrum at the hands of L. Licinius Lucullus in 
146 B.C. Her real prominence began with Sulla, 
who called himself Sulla Felix. Pompey’s teniple 
to Felicitas was connected, as we have seen, with 
one to Venus Victrix on the top of his stone 
theatie, and a similar combination occurred on the 
Capitoline. Julius Cagsar influenced M. iEmilius 
Lepidus to build a temple to Felicitas on the 
site of the old senate-house, the Curia Hostilia. 
Under the empire Felicitas was much sought after 
and was a special favourite of Augustus, and under 
Tiberius the senate caused a statue of Felicitas to 
be erected at Tiberius’s birthplace. Fundi. In all 
the subseq^uent empire she was invoked in behalf 
of the emperor, both in public and in private, 

FELICITAS —Oil the temple in the Velabrum, Strabo, 
vm. VI. 23, p. 381 ; Dio Cass, frags. Ixxv. 2 (Muller), xlm. 21 ; 
cf. Suet. CcBS. 37 , shrine in Pompey’s theatre, Fast. Urhin , 
CIL 1.2 p. 339 ; shrine on the Capitol, Fast, Ant , 1st July and 
9th Oct. ; temple on the site of the Cuiia Hostiha, Dio'Cass. 
xLiv. V. If : on the connexion with Augustus, Cum. Fer.^ CIL 
X. 8375, 15th April , Fat,t Preen., I7th Jan. ; cf. Mommsen, CIL 
i 2 p. 308 ; statue at Fundi, Suet. Tib. 5 ; frequent saciifices by 
the Arvales, cf. G Henzen, Acta Arvalium quee suversunt. 
Beilin, 1874, pp. 71 f., 74, 84 f., 168. 

Thus far we have discussed six abstracts — Fides, 
Libertas, Victoria, Honos, Virtus, and Felicitas. 
We have dealt with them first because they illus- 
trate the close connexion of absti-act deities and 
adjectival cognomina. All six go well back into 
the republic, and certainly one of them (Fides) goes 
back into the kingdom. In addition to these six, 
there are thirteen other abstracts which arose 
certainly before the 2nd cent. B.O., and eight seem 
to go back into the kingdom. 

0:^fchese eight. Ops and Salus occupy a peculiar 
position. The very great antiquity of Ops is 
guaranteed by her old cognomen, Uonsiva, connect- 
ing her with the old Roman god Census, in whose 
control lay the blessing on the harvest. The exist- 
ence of Ops is thus proved for the earliest stratum of 
Roman religion, but Wissowa makes the sugges- 


tion'fchat Ops may be there, to he sure, but not as 
an abstract deity. This point of view the present 
writer considers incorrect, and merely the result of 
reading into primitive conditions our sharp distinc- 
tion between abstract and concrete. Ops as the 
guardian of plenty and Ops as the idea of plenty — 
the essence, and so the essential abstract quality 
of plenty — would be scarcely distinguishable in a 
world where all inanimate things had life and 
soul, and soul consisted in the exercise of functions 
always practical and yet often abstract. In the 
old calendar Ops had two festivals — ^the Omconsima 
of 25tli August and the Opalia of 19th Becember. 
In those days she had no special sanctuary of her 
own, but the sacrifice took place in the chapel in 
the Regia, accessible only to the pontifex maximus 
and the Vestal virgins. In fact she was such a 
secret and retired goddess that the legend soon 
arose that she was the mysteiious guardian of the 
city of Rome, whose name no man dared to betray. 
Later she received two temples — one on the 
Capitoline (first mentioned 186 B.C.) and one in the 
Forum, probably the temple dedicated between 
123 and 114 B.C. by the pontifex L. C^cilms 
Metellus Balmaticus. On 10th Ang. A.D. 7 an 
altar to Ops was dedicated in the Vicus Jugaiius. 
Ops had a temple at Prseneste; as Ops Augusta 
she appears on the coin of Antoninus Fius, and as 
Ops Divina on the coins of Pertinax. 

OPj 8.— Relation to Consus, Varro, de Ling. Lat, vi 21 ; Fest, 
p. 186 ; Macrob. m. ix, 4 ; sacrifice in the Regia, Varro and 
Fest. tocc. dtt. ; Fast. Arv , 26th Aug ; on the secret name, 
Macrob. loc. ait. ; temple on the Capitoline, cf. H. Jordan, 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, Berlin, 1871-1907, 
vol. 1 . pt 11 . p. 43 ; Fast. Vall.^ 25th Aug. , the matrons met at 
this temple for the Ludi Sieculares of Augustus, Fph, Ep. viii, 
254 ; the Arvales met here on 7th Dec. a.d 80, CIL vi. 2059. 11 ; 
another temple to Ops, as Ops Opifera, dedicated by Metellus 
Dalmaticus, Pliny, MN xi. 174 ; sacrifice on the Volcanalia, 
23rd Aug., Fast. Arval. ; altar of Ops Augustus in Vicus 
Jagarius, Fast. Amit. ; temple atPraeneste, CIL xiv. 3007. 

Salus, like Ops, belongs also to the oldest period, 
and the proof is similar, the presence or Sahis 
i Semonia proving that Salus is the counterpart and 
companion of the old god ‘ Semo Sancus dius Fidius. ’ 
It is probably no accident, therefore, that dedica- 
toiy inscriptions to Semo Sancus have been found 
on that part of the Quirinal which was commonly 
called Cfollis Salutaris, with the Porta Salutaris. 
Her cult is therefore much older than her temple, 
founded in 302 B.c. by the dictator C. Junius 
BubuZeus. This old Roman goddess was doubtless 
the Salus Publica, the Commonweal, and is to be 
kept quite distinct from the later identification of 
Sains with the Greek goddess Hygeia. The old 
Salus was preserved even into the latest times as 
the ‘Salus publica populi Romani Quiritium’ in 
connexion with emperor - worship, or as Salus 
Augusta in the same connexion. 

SALUS. — ^Salus Semonia, Macrob. i. xvi. 8 ; cf. Arch.-epigr. 
Mitt. Oesterr. xv. [1892] 77ff. ,* ‘Salutes pocolom,’ C£L i. 49, 
from Horta ; votive mscription in the grove of Pisaurum, ib. t. 
179 ; old altar at Praeneste, ib. xiv. 2392, with verj ancient le.v 
arce; temple on the Quirinal, Livj, ix. xliii, 25, x i. 9; dedica- 
tion day, 5th Aug , Fast Vail. ; temple founded bv Nero after 
the conspiracy of Piso, Tac. Ann. xv. 74 ; temple at Ferentinum, 
lb. XV. 53 ; cf. CIL x. 5821 , many inscriptions from provincial 
cities ; found on both republican and impeiial coins. 

Tw'o more abstracts, Fas and Fines, the concept 
of righteousness and the deification of the boundary- 
line, can lay claim to a venerable age because they 
are invoked in one of the formulse of the ancient 
priesthood of the Fetiales, who gave to the Roman 
world the primitive concept of international law. 

FAS and FINES.— Livy ^ i xxxii 6: *audi Jupiter, inquit, 
audite Fines — cuiuscumque gentis sunt, nominat— audiat Fas » ’ ; 
cf . the soldier’s dedication from Vinxtbach near Brohl : ‘ Finibufs) 
et Genio loci et 1. 0. M.,’ Cl RMn. 649. 

Much more difficult to understand is the story of 
the next twD abstracts, Fors Fortuna and Fortuna. 
They are unquestionably connected, and they are 
both associated in legend with the name of Servius 
Tullius. 
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Fors Fortuna had an old shrine on the r%ht 
bank of the Tiber in Trastevere, Later, in 293 

B. C., the consul Sp. Carvilius vowed a sanctuary 
to Fors Fortuna ; the older sanctuary was situated 
at the first milestone of the Via rortuensis and 
the second one at the sixth milestone. Both had 
a festival on 24th June, in which the lower classes 
took special part (notice the coincidence of date 
with the modern popular festival of San Giovanni). 
Fors Fortuna seems to have been at first an agri- 
cultural goddess, the personification of the attend- 
ance on chance which characterizes a farmer’s life. 
Gradually the special agricultural relation was 
forgotten, and she became in general the goddess 
of blind uncontrollable chance. It is probably m 
this more general sense that the third temple in 
Trastevere — that of Tibeims in the gardens of 
Caesar — is to he understood. 

FORS FORTUNA.— Old temple in Trastevere, Varro, de 
Ling. Lat. vi. 17; Dion. Hal. iv. xxvii. 7; Ovid, FasUy vL 
783 f ; Carvilius’s temple, Livy, x. xlvi 14; cf. Mommsen, 
C/Li.2p 320 >on the festival c/ 2"^"' I'-.r. Fc"* -Im** ; Ovid, 

Fasti, VI 775 f. ; cf. Cic. deFii \ 7 ' , . . • No , »p. 144, 

425 ; votive inscnptions found at the sixth milestone, OIL vi. 
167-169 ; on Tiberius’s temple, Tac Ann. li. 41 (Dio Cass. xlii. 

26, wrongly sets the temple in 47 b.o.); cf. Plut Brut. 20, de 
Fort. Rom. 5, p. 319 A ; ‘ Schola Fortis Fortunae’ from Veu, J. 

C. von Orelln Inscr. Lat., Zurich, 1828-56, m. 5791; altar at 
Aquileia, CiL v. 8219; dedication by a soldier ‘numini Fortis 
Fortune,’ ib. vi. 170, 

Akin to and yet distinct from Fors Fortuna is the 
goddess Fortuna, who seems to have gone through 
very much the same development, beginning as an 
agricultural goddess and developing into the re- 
presentative of the general concept of chance in 
the world. Her oldest temple stood in the Foium 
Boarium and was associated with Servins Tullius. 
Her cult in later times grew to extraoidinaiy pro- 
portions, and her functions were specialized and 
emphasized in a multitude of cognomina. For 
fuller details the reader is refeiTed to art. Foetune 
(R oman); J. B. Carter, De deorum Bomanorum 
cognominihus, and, * The Cognomina of the Goddess 
Fortuna,’ Trans, of the Amer, Phil, Assoc, xxxi. 
[1900] 60 f. 

FORTUNA —Three temples to Fortuna in the general sense, 
without special adjectives : (1) in the Forum Boarium,^ Ovid, 
FasU, VI 569 fif. ; Dion. Hal. iv xxvii. 7 ; Val, Max i. viii 11 ; 
Pliny, EN xxxvi 163 ; (2) in the region of the Circus Maximus, 
Notitia, 11th region ; (3) ‘ad lacum Aretis,’ CIL vi. 9664. 

The following are the more important cult-titles : airorpoiraios, 
sanctuary ascribed to Servius Tullius, Plut. Qucest. Rom 74, p. 
281 E , augusta, frequent dedications and sanctuaries , also 
frequently on imperial coins; bahieans, CIL ii. 2701, 2763; 
Fronto, de Oral. S. 157 (Naber); cf. also balneorum, CIL vi. 
182; barbafa, Aug. de Civ. Dei, iv. 11, vi. 1; Tertull. 

Nat. ii. 11; bona, inscriptions and imperial coins; brevUt 
sanctuary ascribed to Servius Tullius, Plut. Qucest. Rom. 74, p. 
281 D ; consernatrix, CIL iii. 1938, vii. 211, 954, ni. 4289, 4558; 
diubia, Bas Capitol., 13th region, ‘ nco Fortunae dubiae’ ; duca, 
A.D. 214, sacrifice by the Arvales, CIL vi. 2103 b. 7f ; cf, CILix. 
2194 : on imperial coins ; equestns, temple near the theatre of 
Marcellus, vowed m 180 b.c. by Q. Fulvms Flaccus, Livy, XL. xl. 
10, xliv. 9 ; dedicated 173 b.c , Livy, xLii. x. 6 ; Vitruv. ni. lu. 

2 • Obseq. 113 ; temple at Antium, Tac. Ann. iii. 71 ; «veA.7rt9, 
sanctuary attributed to Servius Tullius, Plut. Qucest. Rom 74, 
p. 281 £ ; altar, Plut. de Fort. Rom 10, p. 323 A ; fehx, on 
imperial coins; huiusce diei, a temple in the Campus Martius, 
dedication day, 30th July, Fast. Alhf. ; cf. Fast Fine. > cf 
Plut M.ai\ 26 ; possibly another temple on the Palatine, Bas 
Capitol , 10th region ; mala, altar on the Esqmline Cic. de 
Nat Dear. in. x\v. 63, de Leg it xi 28 ; Phnv, HN n. 16 ; 

Bas. Capitol ,12tb region, ‘iicoFoitunaemammosae’, 
manens, coins of Coramodus ; memor, CIL vi. 190 , muUebris, 
ganctuarv at the fourth milestone of the Via Latina, Nal. Max, 

I viii 4;“Fest p 242; Dion. Hal vrii hi 4, Serv. JEn. iv 19, 
Tertull. de Mnnog 17 , on coins of Faustina : obsequens, sano- 
tuarv' attubnled to Servius Tullius, Plut. Qucest. Rom 74, p 
2S1 E, de ]'o)t. Rom. 10, p. 322 F. , Bah Capitol., 1st region, 
‘vico Fouunae obsequentis’ ; CIL vi. 191, from Como, ib \ 
5247 , from Cora, ib x. 6509 =i. 1153 ; on coins of Antomniw Pms ; 
omfeya, dedication from Tibur, Orelli, 1753; ^dvrav, temple 
Trajan, dedication day, 1st Jan,, Ljd. de Mens iv /, p. 
(Wunsch); prcesens, CIL vi. 181b ; pnmiaema, temple on the 
Ouirinal, dedication day, 13th Nov., Fast Arval . ; temple on the 
CapitoUne, ascribed to Servius Tullius, 


sanctTaary on uu^ a a ^ ^ , 

Qucest. Rom. 74, p. 281 E ; publica, temple on the Quirmal, 


dedication day, 6th April, Fast. Preen . , Ovid, Fasti, iv. 375 f. ; 
cf. Dio Gass. XLII xxvi. 3 ; CIL ix 1543, x. I"',"® . r*’ 

R’.jtfini Qutitl''/rn pn’nt'g >!>'«, tempi f on . v ■ (. 

ij,c. by P '•enp'O’i 'H Li’., .% x 

dedicated 194 B c., ib xxxrv. liii. 5, dedication day, 25th May, 
Fast. Ccer. ; Ovid, Fasti, v. 729 f. ; dedicatory inscription from 
Britain, C/D vii. 7'''" «, » • ” ■ ’ i • ’'C - -^.redzix, 

dedication of an i ■ ,n. .] a . ■ i . on the 

return of August - . * L - 1^ ) ( - ' 3; Mon. « 

Anc Or. vi 7 ff. , celebration on 12th Oct , Fast. Amit . ; 
regular dedication day, ISth Dec , Cztm Fer . ; Domitian built a 
temple in the ,'■>:= Mr v’" ’*:v 1 f. ; for sacrifice 

by the Arvale- ‘ - on imperial coins , 

respiGiens (eTrtcrTpe^o/xooj), temple, Dio Cass. xlii. xxvi, 4 ; Plut. 
de Fort. Rom. 10, p. 323 A, Qucest. Rom 74, p. 281 E; Bas. 
C-'n'^o’ , 10th ‘ vico Fortunae respicient(is) ’ ; cf. Cw'ios, 

a-.i Nt ‘ , CIL vi. 184, 201 f., ni. 3313; y- 

dedication from Veleia m Noncum, ib. lii. 6156 1 ; . n Kin, 
Arnob li. 67 ; virgo (trapOevo^), sanctuary, Plut. Qnvst. . 

74, p 281E, de Fort R'’^ p p 2 ov. , p. 

189 , wniis, sanctuarv I - i- ■ ■ ■ V est. 

Rom. 74, p 231 E , Fast Ur . - i - I I' m. 

10, p. 323 A; viscata (j [I i '-) '■* - -i' «' n i ■. p. 

281 E, de Fort. Rom 10, p. 322 F. 

Closely connected witb Fortuna is Bonus 
Eventus, a sort of masculine parallel to Felicitas. 
He seems originally to have been a deity of agri- 
culture, in whose power lay the success or failure 
of the crop. Hence he is included by Varro in his 
famous list of the twelve deities of the farmer. 
But his scope soon broadened and became general, 
and it is in the general sense that he is the re- 
cipient of many inscriptions from the provinces. 
These inscriptions indicate the private worship of 
individuals rather than a State cult. But a State 
cult must also have existed, because Bonus Eventus 
had a temple m the Campus Martius, The head 
of the god Nvith inscription occurs on denarii of 
Cfesar’s time, and frequently on coins of the empire. 
The statues of the god represented him somewhat 
in the type of Tnptolemos, as a youth making 
libation at an altar, and holding in his left hand 
stalks of wheat or a cornucopia. It is interesting 
to note that the statue in the symbolism haiks 
back to the primitive agricultural side of his nature, 
BONUS FVFRTUS.—On the eaxly agricultural character 
cf. the praver in Cato, de Aarie. 141: ‘cum divis volentibiis 
quodque bene eieniat, . . uti tu fruges graudire beneque 
e venire siris*; Varr, de Re Rust i. 6; provincial inscriptions, 
CILii. 1471, 2412, 8095, 4612, iii. 1128, 6223, suppl. 8244, v. 3218, 
4208, viL 77, 97, 425, viii. suppl. 16366, 17213, ix. 1560, xi. 622; 
Cl Rhen. 983, 1034 ; Roman inscription. CIL vf. 144, 795 ; 
temple in Campus Martius, Amm. Marc. xxix. vi. 19 ; on the 
statue, Phiiy, HN .xxxiv. 77, xxxvi. 23, and cf. 0. Marucchi, 
Bull Arch. Com. vi. [1878] 205 ff. 

There follow three abstracts, which give every 
appearance of being very old cultSj though w^e have 
no definite date. luventas had a little chapel in 
the cella of Minerva, in the old Capitoline temple 
of Jupiter. For every boy who_ came to man's 
estate and assumed the toga virilis a tax was paid 
into the treasury of luventas, while at tiie same 
time an offering was brought to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. She Nvas the goddess of incipient man- 
hood, the ‘ dea novoruni togatorum,’ patroness of 
those who had put on the toga for the first time. 
What was true of all young men was pre-eminently 
true of the emperor ; hence luventas Augusta and 
the special imperial festivals in this connexion. 
This was the old Roman luventas, quite distinct, 
though often difficult to distinguish, from the 
Greek Hebe, who was present in Rome at least in 
the time of the Second Punic War and took part 
in the lectisternium of 218 B.C. It was Uvmtm, 
the Greek goddess, to whom M. Livius Salmator 
vowed in the battle of Sena (207 B.C.) a temple, 
which was dedicated at the Circus Maximus by C. 
Licinius Lucullus in 191 B.C. ^ . -a- , 

iCrjBNTAfi't— Chapel in the Capitolina 
HI Ixix ; Pliny, HN xxkv. 108; ct Livy, v. fiv. 7; 

I 1 7f.- Ani. de Civ. Dei, iv. 23; tax for all nonJ^cOt, 
attributed to Servius Tullius, Kon. HaJ. iv. 6 ; Pam- p. 
104; Cic. adAU. hxvuI. 3; mpplica^ 
sary of the days when Augustus put on the toga, Cum, Fer. 

^ tolu^Itas-Hebe: temifie 

xxxvi 6 ; Dxo Cass, uv- nx, 7 ; Mon. Anc. ir. 8 , Plray, UN 
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xxix 57 ; lectisterniurn of 218, Livy, xxi. Ixii 9 ; occasional 
provincial dedications to luventas. 

It is Open to question M^hether Pudicitia formed 
a part of the State religion during the republic ; 
she certainly did during the empire, and was wor- 
shipped by private persons during the republic. 

^ Under the name of Pudicitia Plebeia she had an 
old chapel in the Vicus Longus, in connexion with 
which there arose a legend of the cult of Pudicitia 
Patricia in the Forum Boarium. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful whether Pudicitia Patricia ever 
existed. Pudicitia was the special protectress of 
the purity of married life, and was worshipped 
therefore only by married women living in first 
wedlock {matroncB univirice), or by widows who 
had married but once. During the empire she 
naturally became the patroness of the empresses, 
from Plotina onwards. 

PUDICITIA.— 'BadicitlSk Plebeia, Livy, x. xxiii. 6flf. ; cf. 
Juv. vi. 308 ,* Prop. ii. ii. 25 ; the legend of Pudicitia Patncia, 
Livy, X. xxiii. 3 ; Fest. p. 242 ; MatronoB univincB^ Livy, x. xxiii. 
9 ; for connexion with Plotina see her coins with altar and in- 
scription ‘ ara Pudic(itiae) ’ ; dedication of a statue of Pudicitia 
Augusta in a temple of the Dea Cselestis in Karpis (Africa) by a 
* flammica divae Plotmae,’ OIL vii 993 ; comparison of Pudicitia 
and Livia, Val. Max. \d. 1. 

Quies is another goddess whose official worship 
seems to have begun under the empire, but who 
had a private cult during the republic. We hear 
of a sanctuary outside the city on the Via Labicana. 
After they liad abdicated, Diocletian and Maximian 
caused medals to be struck with the inscription 
‘ Quies Augustorum.’ 

QUIDS.— IV, xli. 8 : ‘lain consul via Labicana ad fanum 
Quietis erat’; Aug de Civ. Dei, iv. 16: ‘Quietem, cum aedeiu 
haberet extra portam Collinam, publice illam suscipere nolu- 
erunt,' seems to rest on a misiunderstanding of the passage in 
Livy; on the coins cf. J H von Eckhel, Doctrina Nuimrum 
veterum, Vienna, 1792-98, viii. 14. 

Another group of abstracts which go back well 
into the republic consists of Concordia, Spes, and 
Pi etas. 

Concordia has an interesting and important 
history,^ She makes her first appearance in our 
records in the year 367 B.C., when the dictator, M. 
Furius Camillus, founded a temple at the nortliern 
end of the Forum in celebration of the cessation of 
strife between patricians and plebeians. In 121 
B a, at the close of the tumults connected with 
the Gracchi, L. Opimius restored the temple. On 
16th Jan. a.d. 10 Tiberius dedicated this temple 
anew, under the name of Concordia Augusta ; and 
about this time Livia dedicated a shrine to the 

f oddess in the newly-built Porfcicus Livia on the 
!squiline. In 218 B.O., in connexion with a 
military revolt in Gaul, the praetor, L. Manlius, 
vowed a temple to Concordia, which was erected 
on the Capitoline and dedicated 6th Feb. 216 B.c. 
Near the main Concord temple in the Forum a 
small chapel to Concord had oeen erected nearly 
a century before (304 B.C.)by the^dile, Cn. Flavius, 
in gratitude for the ending of the quarrels which 
the censorship of Appius Claudius had called forth. 
In 164 B.C. the censor, Q. Marcius Philippus, erected 
a statue of the goddess in the hope that by her 
favour his censorship might be a peaceful contrast 
to the stormy times preceding. At the beginning 
of the fateful year 44 B.C., when it looked as though 
civil war had ceased, the senate decreed to build in 
Cmsaris honour a temple of Concordia Nova. In 
10 B.c. Augustus erected an altar to Concordia, 
and ornamented it with a statue. In 16, 
after the suicide of Scrihonius Libo, the senate 
gaver thank-offerings to Concordia. Nero sought 
her favour, and under him Concordia appears in 
the list of deities to whom the Arvales make sacri- 
fice. From this time onwards Concordia Augusta 
or Concordia Augiistorum figures frequently on 
imperial coins. Finally, Concordia is the recipient 
of dedicatory inscriptions in many parts of the 


empire, connecting her with collegia, municipali- 
ties, provinces, armies, etc. 

CONCORDIA. — Camillus’s temple, Ovid, Fasti, i. 637 ff , 
Plut. Cam. 42 ; restoration by Opimius, Pint. C. Gracchus, 17 , 
Appian, de Bell. Civ. i. 26 , Aug. de Civ. Dei, in. 25 , re- 
dedication by Tiberius, Fast. Preen., CIL 1.2 p. 308; Ovid, 
FasU, i. 645 fP. ; Dio Oass. lv. vui 2, Lvr. xxv. 1 ; Livia’s chapel, 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 637 ; Manlius’s temple, Livy, xxrr xxiii, 7, xxiii. 
xxi 7; Fast. Preen., CIL 1 2 p. 309 ; Flavius’s chapel, Llv^ , ix 
xlvi. 6; Pliny, HN xxiii. 19; Philippus’s statue, Cic. de Dom. 
130 f., 136 f ; temple in Csesar’s honour, Dio Cass. xl£v. iv 5 ; 
altar by Augustus, ^&. liv xxxv. 2 ; Ovid, Fasti, in. 881 f , 
senate’s thank-offering (a.p. 16), Tac. Ann. 11 32 ; Nero and the 
Arvales, CIL vi. 2039. 10, 2041. 17, 2041. 31, 2042 6 ; sacristans 
of the Concordia temple, ib. vi. 2204 f., 8703 ; altar in Syracuse, 
Livy, XXIV. xxii 1 ; temple in Gales, CIL vin. 757 ; statue in 
Cora, lb i. 1154 -x. 6508 ; dedication from Casinum, ib x, 5159 ; 
frequent dedications to Concordia Au^sta or Concordia 
Augustorum; noticeable are the Concordiales Augustales of 
Patavium, ib. T. 26S ; on coins of both republic and empire. 

Possibly the cult of Spes goes well back into the 
republic. An indication of this would seem to be 
the existence of a region called ‘ ad spent veterem,^ 
outside the city near the later Porta Labicana. 
The earliest temple, vowed by A. Atilifl.s Calatinus 
I during the battles of the First Punic War, with 
its dedication day, 1st Aug., stood in the Forum 
Holitorium. This temple was destroyed hj fire in 
31 B.G., and dedicated anew by Germanicus in 
A.p. 17. In addition, we have a reference to the 
existence of a * templum Spei novum * in the seventh 
region. There was a special festival to Spes and 
luventas on the anniversary of the day wlien 
Augustus put on the toga virilis. In A.D. 63, when 
Nero and Poppma returned to Rome from Antium, 
Spes appears in the list of the goddesses to whom 
the Arvales make sacrifice. This Spes Augusta 
occurs frequently in inscriptions and on coins, also 
as Spes Populi Koinani and Spes Publica. See, 
further, art. Hope (Greek and Roman). 

SPES.— ^ Ad spem veterem,’ Livy, ii. h 2; Dion Hal. i\. 
XXIV. 4 ; cf. Frontm de Aq. v. 19 ff., 65 ; CIL xv. 5929 , temple 
in Forum Holitorium, Oic de Leg ii. \i. 28; Tac Ann. 11 49, 
Dio Cass. L. X. 3 ; Livj , xxi. Ixii 4, xxv vii 6 , Fast. Vail, to 
1st Aug. ; the templum novum, in the supplement to Notitia, 
7th region ; festival to Spes and luventas, Cum. Fer., CIL x. 
8375 , sacrifices by Arvales, CIL vi. 2043. 2, 10 ; temple at 
Ostia, lb. XIV. 375. 32 f , priestess at Gabii, ib. xiv. 2804 ; ‘ cul- 
tures Spei Augustae,’ in Antium, ib. x. 6645 ; cult at Aricia, ib. 
xiv. 2168 , at Capua, ib. x. 3775 ; statue with inscription, it. vi. 
767 ; cf. T. Schreiber, Villa Ludovisi, Leipzig, 1880, no. 292 ; 
simulacra are mentioned, CIL xiv. 2853, 2867, ix. 4663, x, 
8295. 

Pietas is, strictly speaking, the ideal of the 
relationship between parents and children. Judg- 
ing from the great emphasis laid upon the sacred- 
ness of this relationship among the Romans, it 
seems highly probable that Pietas existed in private 
worship from very early times. In 191 B.C., at the 
battle of Thermopylae against Antiochus, the 
consul, M’. Acilius Glabrio, vowed her a temple. 
Ten years later his son, also M’. Acilius Glabrio, 
carried out this vow and dedicated the temple of 
Pietas in the F orum Holitorium. W e do not Know 
what incident in the battle gave rise to the vow — 
possibly, as Wissowa suggests (Eeligmi undK^dtus 
der Itomer\ p. 331), an incident similar to that 
between P. Cornelius Scipio and his son, Scipio 
Afrieanus Major, at the battle of Ticinus. In the 
absence of facts, legend copies a Greek model, 
telling of a daughter who by the milk of her breast 
had nourished her mother in prison. The only 
connexion with the temple was, however, that 
the prison had formerly stood on the same site. 
This temple gave place in 44 B.c. to the theatre 
of Marcellus. Another temple of Pietas, with its 
dedication day 1st Dec., was situated near the 
Circus Flaminius. On the coins of M. Antonius 
(41 B.C.) and also on those of the empire Pietas 
is represented accompanied by a stork. This is 
piobably a refeience to the cult statue of one of 
these two temples. In tlie course of the empire 
the sharp edge of the meaning of Pietas was worn 
off, and she came to mean the general harmonious 
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relationship between the members of the impirial 
family. Cf. art. Filial Piety, vol. vi. p. 18*. 

PIET AS,— On Acilius Glabrio’s temple, Livy, XL. xxxiv. 
i f£ ; cf, Val, Max. ir. v. 1 ; destroyed by the coming of the 
theatre of Marcellas, Dio Cass, xliii. 49 , Plmy, vii. 121 ; 
temple in the Circus Flaminius, Fast Amit.^ IstDec., OIL i.2 
p S35; Obseq. 64 (114); Cio. de Div. i, 98; on the coins of 
M. Antonius, E. Babelon, Monn. Consul., Pans, 1885, i. 173 f. ; 
altar vowed by senate on account of the illness of Livia, Tac 
Ann. iii. 64 ; dedicated by Claudius, a.d. 43, CIL vi. 562 ; 
Pirtas \uiii'3la (or Augustorum) on imperial coins from 
Anroii.nu', P.ui and riiusiriii on ; dedication from Rome, ih. vi. 
663 ; a ‘ ponfcifex perpetuus domus Augustae ’ (in Baetica), ib. 
ii. 1663 

Mens occupies a peculiar and rather interesting 
place in our list of abstracts. We have seen 
Roman abstracts influenced by Greek ideas, as, 
<3.p., in the case of luventas-Hebe, but we have 
not met as yet an abstract which arose entirely 
through Greek influence. This is the case with 
Mens. In 217 B.C., after the tendble defeat at 
Lake Trasimenus, the Romans, in addition to other 
propitiatory acts, vowed two temples, one to the 
Venus of Mount Eryx in Sicily and the other to 
Mens. These temples were built close together on 
the Capitoline, and were dedicated in 215 B.c. 
One hundred years later M. ^Emilius Scaurus 
restored the temple of Mens. Mens was introduced 
into Rome at the command of the Sibylline oracles, 
and this, entirely apart from her close connexion 
with the Greek goddess, Aphrodite of Mount 
Eryx, is sufficient proof of Greek origin. A 
goddess, Bona Mens, occurs on the coins of Pses- 
tum, and ive have several inscriptions from 
Central and Southern Italy to Magistri Bonse 
Mentis. The Bona Mens was what was lacking 
at Trasimenus, and, interpreted in this sense, she 
would be the equivalent of 2o)i>poa6v7]. 

MENS.— ThQ Capitoline temple, Livy, xxii ix. 10, x. 10, 
xxm. xxxi. 9 ; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 241 fP ; Lace Du\ Inst, i xx. 
13 ; restoration by Scaurus, Cic de Nat Eeor ii xiii. 61 ; Pint 
de Fort Rom, 6, p 318 E, later dedication day, 8th June, 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 241 ff ; Fast, Venus , Fast Afa^ , Mens Bona 
n at Paestum, CIL x. 472 ; at Cora, ib. x 6512-6.‘)14 ; at Cales, ib 

X. 4636 , at Puteoli, ib. x. 1550 ; at Tibur, xiv. 3564 ; at Alba 
Fucens,£6. ix. 3910 f. , inscriptions by private persons . Luna, ib. 

XI. 1327 ; Aquileia, Arch.-epig. Mitt. Oesterr. xix. [1896] 206 ; 
Lugdunum, CIL xni. 1673. 

Beginning wdth Julius Caesar and extending 
^ through the empire, we have a large and appa- 

rently constantly increasing number of abstracts ; 
but here, as always, we must take account^ of our 
general inability to date inscriptions within a 
century, and of the probability that in many cases 
the goddess in question may have existed long 
before, and these by chance may be our first 
references. Let us consider the more important of 
these deities in alphabetical order. 

>Equitas. — We meet with her first in an archaic 
inscription from Vulci, ‘ Accetiai pocolom ’ ; her 
statue is dedicated to Fortuna Piimigenia at Prse- 
neste ; Amobius (iv, 1) mentions hex as a goddess ; 
and she occurs on coins from GaJha to Maximianus 
Hercules. 

>Eternitas. — Her name and a picture of her 
temple occur on the coins of Augustus and Tiberius. 
j®ternitas Imperii soon became the official form, 
and Nero performed special games ‘ pro aetemitate 
imperii.' Thus in A.D. 66, after the disco veij of 
the conspiracy of Piso, the Arvales sacrificed 
to her. 

Annona. — The personification of the crops, along 
with Ceres as the giver of them, and sometimes 
without her, occurs on coins from Nero onwards. 
She has a dedicatory inscription from Rome, 
'Annonae Sanctae,’ and possibly two others, one 
from Spain and one from Ostia. 

Clementia is the personification of mercy and 
pardon as illustrated in the emperor. She received 
a temple in honour of Caesar in 44 B.C., and later 
an altar in honour of Tiberius ; in A.D. 39 a regular 
yearly sacrifice was decreed in honour of C^igula, 


and in A.D. 66, when Nero was kind to Tiridates, 
the Arvales sacrificed to her. On imperial coinh 
she appears as Clementia Augusta, and later as 
(?lementia Temporum, the only form from Galli- 
enus onwards. 

Copia is, Wissowa thinks (p. 332), merely the 
ersonification of the copia of cornu copice, and he^ 
enies her existence in actual worship ; but an 
inscription from Avignon, and the fact that two 
Roman deities, one at Thurii (193 B.C.) and one 
at Lngdunum (43 B.c.), were named Copia, seem to 
point clearly to a real cult. 

Disciplina is at least as old as Hadrian. She 
occurs on the coins of Hadrian (as Disciplina 
Augusta) and in inscriptions from Africa anti 
Britain. 

Fecunditas appeals first in A.D. 63, when the 
senate ordered a temple to be built in her honour, 
in gratitude for the successful deliveiy of Poppsea 
in childbirth. Probably at the same time the 
Arvales made saeiifice to her. The name and the 
representation of the goddess are found on coins 
beginning with the older Faustina. She is repre- 
sented as carrying a child in one arm and a sceptre 
in the other, and sometimes as carrying a child in 
each arm. Under the name of Fecunditas Tem- 
porum, she appears on the coins of Baihia Orbiana 
and Otacilia. 

Gloria is the recipient of a dedicatory inscription 
from Nnmidia ; she appears as Gloria Exercitus on 
medallions of Constantins il. and Constantine II. , 
and as simply Gloria on many imperial coins. 

Indulgentia seems to come into existence under 
Hadrian ; Marcus Aurelius dedicated a temple to 
her ; she was the recipient of a chapel with a 
bronze statue in Cirta, Africa ; and she appears 
i frequently on imperial coins, usually as Indul- 
gentia Augusta. 

lustitia, as lustitia Augusta, received a statue 
in Rome on 8th Jan,, A.D. 13 ; we have mention 
also in Rome of a * sacerdos lustitiae,’ a dedicatory 
inscription from Ancona, and a reference to a 
statue from iEquiculi.^ 

Pax, a blessing which can best he appreciated 
after a long period of war, appears on the denarii of 
L. .iEmilius Buca in the year of Csesar’s death. 
After this premature appearance she disappears 
again, to return under Augustus, when her cult 
was definitely established. In 13 B.C., when 
Augustus returned from his expedition to Spain 
and Gaul, the senate decreed an altar to Pax, which 
was dedicated on 30th Jan., 9 B.C. In the niean- 
time (10 B.C.) Augustus himself had dedicated 
altars to Pax Augusta, Salus Publica, and Con- 
cordia. Under Caligula the Arvales sacrificed to 
Pax on the anniversary of the dedication day of the 
Ara Pacis ; and in A.D. 66, when Nero closed the 
temple of Janus, they made an ottering to her. 
Finally, under the Flavian emperors the great 
Templum Pacis in Vespasian's Forum was built. 

Providentia goes through an interesting develop- 
ment, beginning probably as eaily as the Augustan 
age. She is the personification of the foresight of 
the emperor himself, by means of W'hich peiils 
and disasters are fortunately avoided. Offerings 
were made to her after the fall of Sejanus, 
after the murder of^ Agrippina, after the 
discovery of the conspiracy of Piso, and after 
Galha had assured a successor to the throne. 
Gradually, however, the concept shifted, and 
Providentia began to be thought of as the pro- 
tecting power of the gods. It is to Providentia 
thus thought of that the Arvales sacrificed in A.D. 
183 for tlie health of Comraodus. The same 
Providentia Deorum occurs at intervals on coins 
from the time of HaJdrian onwards. 

Securitas, as Augusta, Publica, or Temporum, is 
the deification of the abiding sense of peace and 
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security. On 10th Jan., A D. 69, the Arvales sacri- 
ficed to her because Galba, in adopting Piso 
Licinianus, seemed to guaiantee the security of 
the empire ; on another occasion the people 61 
Prseneste dedicated an altar to her ; and we have 
an inscription from Cirta, in Africa, recording the 
r erection of a statue. She is, of course, frequent 
on coins. 

Tutela, the goddess who unites in herself all the 
ideas and concepts of protection, seems to belong 
to the empire, but to have come into existence in 
a fashion similar to that in which the oldest 
abstracts were made. Thus she bears a splendid 
testimony to the absolute conservatism of all the 
religious processes of ancient Kome. In a word, 
she seems to have grown up out of the idea of the 
genius loci — the ‘ deus in cuius tutela hie locus est’ 
— the deits tutelcB, or genius tutelce* Finally, 
Tutela broke off and became an independent deity, 
and a rival of the genius. The Tutela Augusta 
thus is equivalent to the Genius August!, and is 
often preferred by the empresses. In the closing 
years of paganism we meet with Tutela in household 
worship, in connexion with the laj'es^ as a sort of 
female genius. 

Valetudo belongs to the circle of Salus, The 
name appears in lepublican times on the denarii of 
M’. Acilius Glabrio, in connexion with a repre- 
sentation of Hygeia (Salus is on the obverse of the 
same coin). She is also the recipient of several 
dedicatory inscriptions from the provinces. 

CIL i. 43; Praeneste, ib. xiv. 2860; 

Amob. iv. 1. 

JBTJSRJS'ITAS.— On the coins of Aug:u«5tus an(i Tiberius cf. 
H. Cohen, Midailles impMales^ Pans, 1880-92 ; on the phrase 
‘ aeternitas impeni,’ CIL vi. 2064. 45, 2065, 2067. 40 ; cf. Phny, 
Ep. ad Trai. 59, 83 ; Nero’s games, Suet. Eero, li. ; sacrifice of 
A,D. 66, CIL Vi 2044. i. 6. 

ANNOEA. — ^Rome, ClLxi. 22 ; Spain, ib. li 4976. 1 : Ostia, 
tb. xiv. 46. 

CZ/JBiVJ&jV'riAL.— Temple (44 b.c Plut. Cces. 57 ; Appian, de 
Sell. Civ. ii. 106; Dio Cass xuv. vi 4; altar for Tiberius, Tac. 
Ann. iv. 74 ; yearly sacnfice for Cahgula, Dio Cass. lix. xvi 10 ; 
sacrifice of a.d. 66, CIL vi 2044. 1. 

COPIA —On the cornu capias, Plaut. Pseud. 671, 676 ; Hor. 
Cam. Soec. 60, Epist. i. xii. 28 ; inscription from Avignon, CIL 
xii. 1023 , for Thuni cf. B V. Head, Eumoritm, new ed., 
Oxford, 1911, p 88. 

P ISCIPLI^ A.-— EckheJ, vi. 503; CIL viii. 9832, 10657, vii. 
896. 

EEGCTEDITAS —The temple of a.d. 63, Tac. Ann. xv. 23 ; 
Cf. Henzen, p. 85 ; for the corns cf. Oohen^, nos. 205 (Fausfcine 
Mfere), 93-105 (Faustme jeune), 18-26 (Lucille), 17 (Crispine), 
34-45 (Julie Domne), 39-46 (Salonine), 8 (Orbiane), 18 (Otaoilie). 

GLOEIA.—CIL viii 6949; ‘Glonae Aug. Sacrum*; W. 
FVohner, Mid. de Vemp. rom , Pans, 1878, p. 361 ; Coheu^, 
nos. 131, 132 (Constantin ir. le Jeune) 

IE PULCEET I A.— Pomhle connexion with Hadrian, CIL 
viii. 8813 f.; temple of Marcus Aurelius, Dio Cass Lxxi. 
xxxiv. 3 ; inscription from Cirta, CIL vui, 7095 ; for the coins 
cf. Eckhel, vii. 183, 190, 204. 

lUS'IlTlA. — ^The statue of A.n 13, Fast. Preen. , 'sacerdos 
lustitiae,’ CIL vi 2250 ; Ancona, ib ix. 5890 ; ASquiculi, ih ix. 
4133 , the altar from Capua (ib x. 3812) dedicated to * Justitiae, 
Nemesi, Fatis ’ belongs to Greek and not Roman religion. 

PA JT.— Denarii of JEmilius Buca, Babelou, li. 23; on 
Augustas cf. m general the Augustan poetry, Tibull. i. x. 45 ; 
Hor. Carm. Scee. 67 ; on the Ara Pacis, CIL i,3 p 320 ; Fast 
Amit.f 4th July; cf. Fast. Ant.; Fast Preen., 30th Jan. ; cf 
Fast Ccer. ; Mon, Anepr. ii. 37 ff. ; Dio Cass. liv. xxv. 3 ; Ovdd, 
Fasti, i. 709 ff. ; on Augustus’s dedication (10 b.c,), Dio Cass 
LIV. XXXV. 2 ; Ovid, Fasti, in. 881 f. ; sacrifice under Caligula, 
CIL vl 2028 b. 8-10 ; a.d. 66 , vi, 2044. i. 12 ; cf. Henzen, 
pp, 78, 82 ; Vespasian’s temple, Dio Cass. Lxvi. xv. 1 ; Suet 1 
Vesp. 9. 

^ PROVIPEETIA. — Coin of Augustus with altar and inscrip- 
tion, Eckhel, Vl. 1*2, 128; an ‘ara Providentiae Augustae’ m 
the Acta Frat, Arval., CIL vi. 2028 d- 15, 2033. 6, imder 
Caligula and Claudius ; Sejanus, H, Dessau, Inscr, Lat. selectee, 
Berlin, 189211., i., nos. 157, 168; Agrippina, etKS. ; of. Acta 
Frat. Arval., CIL vi. 2042 a. 14, 2044 i. A, 2061 i. 29; Tra]an, 
ib, X, 6310 ; the Seven, ib. iii 1439 ; Prox identidB Augustas, ib. 
V, 18^, viii, 841 , offering for Gommodus, ib. vi. 2099, in. 18; 
on Providentia Deorum cf. Eckhel, vi, 507 ; Phny, Paneg. 10, 

SECURITAS. — Securitas Publica, Tac. A^r, 3 ; An'alsacn- 
llce (A.D 69), CIL vi. 2051 ; Prseneste, ib. xiv. 2899 ; Cirta, ib. 
viii. 7095. 98 ; Securitas Perpetua from Viminacium (Servia), 
Oest Jahreshefte, iv. [1901], Beiblatt, p. 115, 

TUTELA. — Henzen, p. 146: ‘deus in cuius tutela hie locus 
estr*: CIL ii. 3021, 3377, 4092: ‘deus tutelae*; ib. ii. 2991: 
♦geniusttttelae*; ih. iii. 4445, vl. 216: ‘Tutela hums loci’; cf. 


lb '‘T'dPetro” Iv'ii. 105 ; ‘Tutela Tarraconensis,’ <7/1/ ii. 

4091, ‘T .Ja (In** s RupiUanae,’ ib. v. 3304; * Tutela Candi- 
diana,' ib. vi. 776 ; Tutela alone, ib ii. 2538, 3031, 3226, 4090, v. 
4982, vi. 774 f. ; on Tutela Augusta cf. CIL iii. 3349, 4066, v. 
4982 ; Tutela in late household worship, Hieron. in Esai. 67 ; 

7 * , -c— j K. 4. 

l‘ ■ . . -v'"' Noricum, CIL in. 5149; 

from Lecce, ib ix. 3812 f.; from Mauretania, ib. vui. 9610; on 
republican corns. 

There are nine abstracts which seem all to have 
been the recipients of a cult, for in each case we 
have either a dedicatory inscription or a reference 
to an altar. For most of them we have only one 
reference, but of course this state of affairs is 
doubtless largely accidental. They are as follows : 
Amicitia, to whom in A.D. 28 an altar was erected 
in honour of Tiberius ; Civitas (dedicatory inscrip- 
tion from Rome) ; Dies Bonus (dedicatory inscrip- 
tion from Caesarea in Mauretania) ; Kama (dedica- 
tory inscription from Cologne), Fama Augusta from 
Bsetica; Maiestas (dedicatory inscriptions from 
Rome and from Halicarnassus) ; Natio, said to 
have been worshipped in the region of Ardea ; 
Sanctitas (dedicatory inscription frotn Antiana 
[Pannonia Inferior]) ; Ultio (altar under Tiberius 
in A.D. 20) ; Vis (dedicatory inscription from 
A(mileia). 

Finally, there are several abstracts which occur 
only on coins or in the poets, and regarding 
which we are justified in being very sceptical as to 
the actual existence of a cult : Abundantia, on 
coins from Elagabalns to Valerius Maximus ; 
Constantia, on the coins of Claudius and his 
mother Antonia; Hilaritas, on imperial coins, 
also as * Hilaritas Augusta, populi Romani, 
tempomm ’ ; lucunditas Augusta, on a coin of 
Alexander Severus ; Lsetitia, on imperial coins, 
also as Lsetitia Augusti, Augustse, Augustorum, 
Fundata, Publica, Temporum ; Liberalitas, on 
impel ial _ coins, also as Liberalitas Augusta ; 
j Moderatio, on imperial coins ; Patientia, on coins 
I of Hadrian ; Tranquillitas, on imperial coins, 
also as Tranquillitas Aug., Aug^., Beata Tranquil- 
litas ; Ubertas, on imperial coins, also as Ubertas 
Sacculi. 

In connexion with personification an interesting 
piece of work remains to be done, namely a study 
of the various pictorial types, with special atten- 
tion to the language of symbolism. The basal 
concept is practically always the same (except in 
the case of Spes and Virtus), a draped female 
figure, hut the variations in attributes and their 
permutations and combinations suffice to indicate 
a multitude of distinct deities. This language of 
symbolism, which was spoken fairly consistently 
at least until the time of Hadrian, merits diligent 
study, and such an investigation will throw much 
additional light on the history of personification 
among the Romans. 

Literature — On the general subject cf. W. Warde Fowler, 
Raman Ideas of Peity, London, 1914; G. Wissowa, Reliaion 
und Kultus der Romer, Munich, 1902, 21912 . These are both 
most reliable. L. Deubnej's art in Roscher, iii. 2 2068 ff, 
needs considerable correction, hut contains much valuable 
material. For individual abstracts consult the separate artt 
in Darembergr-Sa^lio, Pauly-Wissowa, and Roscher. 
R. Engrelhard, Pe personificationihus quex in poesi atque arte 
Romanorum invemuntur, Gottingen, 1881, is of no value. 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 
PERSONIFICATION (Semitic). — 1 , Primitive 
form.-- Animism, the primitive form of religious 
personification, underlies the Semitic religions, 
W. Robertson Smith {Eel. Sem.^, pp. 54, 86 f., 131, 
134) is explicit on this point. 

Among the Semites, as elsewhere, primitive man ‘ feels himself 
to be environed by innumerable dangers which he does not 
understand, and so personifies as invisible or mysterious enemies 
of more than human power ’ (p. 54) 

Such men ascribe to all material objects a life akin 
to their own ; an unseen life is supposed to inhabit 
the heavenly bodies (sun, moon, stars) and natural 
objects upon earth (animals, trees, stonevS, wells, 
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brooks). Thus, these sacred objects come to be 
thought of as living beings, persons — in other 
words, they are personified. This process was not 
confined to objects ; it is also found in connexion 
with forces and activities— winds and diseases. 

‘Wherever the spontaneous life of nature was manifested m 
an emphatic way, the ancient Semite saw something super- 
natural ' (lb. p. 134). 

All this, however, is instinctive and unconscious, 
and so to be distinguished from the deliberate, 
elaborate peisonification of later Semitic theology. 

[а) Babyloiiia and Assy primitive form 
of personificanon was doubtless found in the early 
stages of Babylonian religion. Thus A. H. Sayee : 

‘ Deep down in the very core of Babylonian religion lay a 
behef in what Professor T>lor has called animism. It belonged 
to till ‘?,uneiian c’ -• ’n t^r faith of the people, and, as we 
•.liall ''L'. no\Lr ua -x a-^i’M.lr.red by the Semitic setdeis * 
<3nTT«o not regard th s pr.mihve per<»onificatioii 

'i' ..'1 ■ 1.1 t ■•■■nt m ]ial)\!('nin re’’jriop — a view not 

ir* *‘<'1 - \ ■ (i ii’ o means certain. We need not, however, 

<!' 0 1 -*“ ]»o.’ ■ i as Sayce says : *Iu spite of Semitic m- 

i! ’ id 0 .' ‘ .1 .sbtempts to explain it away, it was never 
(‘i. d . .'cl II »r y. ■ uopular creed, and it left a permanent 
impress upon iIil folv-’oie ai'd >ui'er‘“titio*is of the nation* 
(The Religions oT .he. /,' I'ni ir Edinburgh, 

1902, p 27G). 

Traces of it abound in Babylonian and Assyrian 
remains. Many of the innumerable demons are 
personifications of diseases, winds, etc, — e.^., 
Kamtar, the demon of plague, and Ashakku, the 
demon of wasting disease (M. Jastrow, Bel. of 
Babylonia and Assyria^ p. 260). 

(б) Syria and Palestine. — There was much in 
common between the primitive ideas of the Aram- 
aeans, Canaanites, Israelites, and other inhabitants 
of Syria. Probably our evidence for Israel is 
wholly derived from a period subsec[uent to the 
settlement in Canaan; it is especially difficult to 
decide which elements of the popular religion are 
characteristic of Israel and which are borrowed 
from the Canaanites, hut we need not discuss the 

roblem here. What Israel appropriated of this 
ind was congenial to its religious temper and in 
accordance with the principles of its primitive 
faith. The natural objects which we find sacred 
in Israel had doubtless been sacred earlier to the 
Canaanites, but Israel had known such while it 
was still a group of nomad tribes. Among these 
are the wells, trees, and stones associated with the 
patriarchs, and the pillars, stone masfebhdh and 
wooden dsherdki erected at the sanctuaries, notably 
Jachin and Boaz that stood before Solomon’s temple 
(1 K 7^1). A typical instance is the massebhuh at 
Bethel, associated with Jacob (Gn 2822)._ Originally 
the stone itself is the house of God [Beth El6Mm ) ; 
the spirit, the genius loci, actually dw'elt in the 
stone, was the stone personified. So, again, 
Kobertson Smith : 

‘ The old Hebrew fables of trees that speak and act like human 
beings f Jg 2 K 149] have their original source in the savage 

personification of vegetable species ’ (p. 133) 

This ascription of personal qualities to natural 
objects easily passed to a somewhat higher stage 
in which spirits were thought of as embodiments 
of the life supposed to dwell in natural objects 
and phenomena— the spirit as distinguished from 
the stone in which it dwelt. 

(c) .4 Similar forms of thought can be 

traced in the remains of pre-Muhammadan Arabia, 
and still survive in the East. 

2 . Later developments. — So far we have been 
speaking of the naive personification of primitive 
peoples, but by a gradual transition it becomes 
more conscious and elaborate. W e need not com- 
mit ourselves to the complicated theories of 
Winckler, Zimmern, Jeremias, etc., as to the 
wholesale dependence of the developed religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria on astronomy, but there 
can be no question that these systems are largely 
dependent on the personification of heavenly 
VOL. IX.— 5 1 


bodies and phenomena, of natural objects, pro- 
cesses, and forces. Such personification in some 
(Mises originated in the primitive animi'.iu ; in others 
it may have been suggested by it. Xoie, e.g., the 
fact that the animals that furnish names and 
imaginary outlines for the constellations of the 
zodiac appear in mythology as monsters in the* 
train of Tiamat, the dragon of the abyss. The 
personifications connected with the greater deities 
piobably represent a more advanced stage of 
thought. 

Tammuz la ‘the personification o* iral activity’ 

r?}). Shamashwas ‘the p r.-o- i-. a -ui of the sun 
^ ; r . ■ ' and the sun as a whole ’ (p. 68), Ea was the 

.... Anu, ‘from being merely the 

• , I .1 • c s : ‘ , I > - .18 raised to the still hig^her 

o-‘ , ' « sen puts it, the abstract principle 
of which botn the neavens and earth are emanations’ (p. 155 f.) 

— obviously not a primitive idea. 

Such examples might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely. 

3. Eponymous ancestors, etc.— There is also 
another species of personification, aceoiding to 
which a deity or legendary hero originates through 
the personification of a city, tribe, or nation. 
Possibly the Assyrian deity Ashur is an example 
of this. 

According to Jastrow (p, 195), ‘ one is bound to confess that 
the evidence does not warrant us m regarding Ashur as any- 
! li "c ’ . till* nail or of the city of Ashur. Nowhere do we find 
I II. .•■Ihision fion. u'. <*i v 0 are justified in concluding that he 
( • gv'iall; rt-piosioi tud ‘•on 0 elemental power or phenomenon.* 

Others, however, regard Ashur as a form of the 
name of an ancient deity, after whom the city was 
named. In any case, this kind of personification 
was common amonp the Israelites and Arabs, and, 
indeed, among primitive nations generally.^ A 
frequent example is the setting forth of the political, 
racial, and geographical relations of peoples in the 
form of genealogies of persons. Gn 10 is a striking 
illustration ; the geographical contiguity, and poss- 
ibly also the political connexion of Ethiopia, Egypt, 
and Canaan, are indicated by speaking of them as 
‘brothers.’ In the same way, the narratives of 
the patriarchs are largely tribal history in the 
form of accounts of persons ; it is impossible now 
to say how far this method has been carried. 
According to some, Israel and the Twelve Patriarchs 
are ‘ eponymous ancestors.’ How this method was 
understood by the ancients is doubtful. Skinner 
writes : 

‘ When a writer speaks of Lydians, Lybians, Philistines, etc , 
as “sons’ of Eg^pt . . lu is difficult to think . that he 
believed the Lvdians to be descended from a man named 
“Lydians” . . ” ; and we may begin to suspect that the whole 
system of eponyms is a conventional symbolism which was as 
transparent to its authors as it is to us. That, howevw, would 
be a hasty and probably mistaken inference . . . On the whole 
it is safer to assume that, in the mind of the genealogist, they 
(the names] stand for real individuals, from whom the different 
nations were believed to be descended’ (ICC, ‘Genesis, Eain- 
burgh, 1910, p. 190). . , , , 

It is not, however, safe to lay down any general 
i*ule ; there are instances where it is clear that the 
I writing of tribal history in the form of personal 
narrative is a mere convention. For instance, 
when Jg 1» states that ‘ J udah said tmto Simeon his 
brother,’ it is clear, both from the context and from 
the chronology, that the writer cannot mean that 
the ancient patriarch Judah said to the ancient 
patriarch Simeon (see also the present witer 
[Chronicles, London, 1894, p. 876] on 1 Ch 7 *). 
Possibly Skinner’s words are specially applicable 
to genealogies. ^ 

4. Influence on theolog^y, etc. —It is important to 
recognize that personification, being closely ^n- 
nected with anthropomo^hism and anthropop™- 
ism, has exercised great influence on ^th popular 
religion and official theology. This being a matte 
wheie language largely controls thought, the rela- 
tions between persons and other personal qualities 
and activities have been automatically transie^ed 
to the deities, to their relations with one another, 
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and to their relations with their worshippers, 
individual and collective. The various Semitic 
gods have their wives ; the Babylonian Nebo 
the son of Merodach. The more important the 
deities, the more various are the relationships 
, ascribed to them : the Babylonian Ishtar is the 
daughter, sometimes of Sin, sometimes of Ami ; | 
according to Jeremias {OT in the Light of the Anc. 
East, Eng. tr., i. 127), Ishtar is variously the 
bride, wife, mother, or sister of Tammuz, besides 
having other lovers. Belationships arise out of 
olitical changes ; when two cities are connected 
y conquest, alliance, or amalgamation, the god 
of the one may become the master, husband, or 
father of the other. Similar relationships arise 
between eponymous ancestors : thus, when the 
tribe of Joseph was divided into Ephraim and 
Manasseh, Joseph was said to be the father of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. Similarly, the deity is 
said to be the father, mother, or husband of the 
people. So Jahweh is the father (Hos IP), or the 
husband (2^®), of Israel. 

5. Personification of divine attributes. — ^Again, 
there is the personification in Jewish literature of 
the attributes, activities, and manifestations of 
God, and perhaps even of abstract qualities. In 
the later hooks there is doubtless pure literary 
personification, consciously used as a fi^re of 
speech and nothing more (see below on ‘ Wisdom,’ 
etc,). But figures are apt to be popularly under- 
stood in a literal instead of a literary sense, and 
what is merely personified to the man of culture is 
a person to people generally. The most notable 
examples are the spirit of Jahweh, the Word, and 
Wisdom. 

The ideas connected with the spirit {ruali) of 
Jahweh would be partly determined by the* fact 
that ruah in the concrete meant * breath ’ and also 
‘ wind,’ and that man had a ruah both in the sense 
of ‘breath’ and in that of ‘principle of life,’ etc. 
These facts would make for understanding the 
spirit of Jahweh as an emanation or manifestation 
or even a part of Jahweh. But other passages 
speak of the spirit of Jahweh in terms commonly 
used of persons ,* in the early literature it ‘ rushes* ’ 
or ‘ leaps ’ upon men ; in Gn 1^ the sjnrit of Elohim 
broods over the waters as a mother-bird over her 
young. In Is 48^® KV we have : ‘ The Lord Jahweh 
hath sent me, and his spirit,’ which is sometimes 
understood as AV, ‘ The Lord God, and his spirit, 
hath sent me ’ ; hut both text and meaning are 
doubtful. On such passages Piepenhring wiites : 

* It; is evident that in these passaffes the spirit; and the word 
of God are persomfaed, but that these personifications naust he 
placed on the same level with others of the same kind ’ (Tkeol. 
of the OT^ Eng tr,, p 251). 

The OT passages just referred to dealiim -with 
the Word are numeious — e.p'., Ps 33®: ‘By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made.' The 
advance of the Word, through personification, to 
the status of a person belongs chiefly to post- 
Biblical Jewish literature, in which the Jewish 
idea is influenced and ultimately dominated by 
tlie Logos of Greek philosophy. Thus in the 
Targum of Onkelos the action of God is fiequently 
ascribed to the Word {m^nra ) ; e.g.. Ex 19^’, Moses 
at Sinai brought forth the people to meet the Word 
of God. Again in Philo the Logos is * Son of God,’ 

‘ God,’ ‘ high priest,’ ‘ archetypal man ’ (B. E. West- 
cott. Gospel of St J ohrif London, 1908, p. xxxiv). 
But m these matters Philo, Jew though he was, 
wSs the disciple of PJato rather than of the Rabbis, 

In the OT and the Apocrypha the tendency to 
personify is most strongly marked in connexion 
with Wisdom, Sophia (Job 28, Pr 8, 

Wis, passim, Sir 24, Bar In some of these 

passages Wisdom seems to be spoken of as a person 
(cf. Marti, Gesch, der isr. Religion, p. 328, with 


special reference to Wis as ‘ Hypostase’ re- 
presenting the aggregate of the divine attributes 
(of. also Pr 8^®, where Wisdom is made to say of 
the time ivlien Jahweh created the world : ‘Then 
I Avas by him, as a master Avorkman’). Similarly, 
in the Secrets of Enoch, xxx. 8, Wisdom is com- 
manded to create man. The identification of 
Wisdom with the Tdrah (Sir 19^® etc.) exemplifies 
a tendency to personify the law Avhich is more 
marked in later Judaism. Thus W. 0. E. Oesterley : 

‘The idea of imputing personality to the Torah . . . receives 
•' Si. c. 29, where it says that 

the iuiah i-in:idb before 1 le One and intercedes for Israel’ 

{Jeutsh iHiitrnie 0 / Loudon, 1910, p, 69). 

In some directions the process upon which Ave 
have touched xmehed its climax in the Chalce- 
donian doctrine of the Trinity; and, in a verj^ 
different Avay, in the Gnostic systems, with their 
feons, Sophia, Nons, etc. ; and the Jewish counter- 
part of Gnosticism, the ^abhala, Avith its s^firSth, 
or emanations, Wisdom, Intelligence, etc. 

6 . Various examples.— In view of l^e elasticity 
of the idea of personification and its frequent use 
as a literary figure, it Avould be easy to multiply 
further examples, but it may be sufficient to men- 
tion a few which possess special interest. 

We note first various terms for God or for 
activities or attributes of God which are sometimes 
spoken of in a quasi-personal fashion : ‘ the glory 
of Jahweh ’ (Ezk 10^) ; ‘ the divine name ’ (Ex 23^^} ; 
‘the divine presence,’ lit. ^ i&ce,’ pdntm (Ex 33^^). 
In the Rabbinical literature Ave find ‘the Name’ 
{sh^md), ‘the Place’ (md^dm), and ‘Heaven’ {shd- 
maytm). In this connexion we may also mention 
the sh^fcMndh and the bath qdt Sh^kMndh, ‘ dwell- 
ing,’ as an abstract noun, is used Avith great lati- 
tude ; it is sometimes the radiant manifestation of 
God in the concrete ‘dwelling,’ the Tabernacle, 
mishkdn, but it is by no means confined to this 
usage. 

It ‘ is sometimes practically equivalent to Mbmra, Adyo?, but 
we maj distinguish between them by regarding the one as the 
medium of a passive, the other of an active, manifestation ' the 
one as creative, the 'other as “overshadowing” or indwelling’ 
(0. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^, Cambridge, 1897, 
p. 44) 

The hath gdl, ‘ the daughter of the voice,’ is a 
name for a species of oracular utterance, supposed 
to he heard by men : 

* Every day Bath Qol goes forth from Mt Horeb, and make's 
proclamation and says, Woe to the creatures for contempt or 
Torah’ (Pirqe Abhdth, vi. 2). 

The voice from heaven in Mk Avould have been 
described by the Rabbis as bath qCl (cf. ‘ Daughter 
of Zion,’ for the city and its inhabitants [Is 1® etc.]). 

The ‘ angel of the Lord ’ [maVdJeh Jahweh) may 
possibly be regarded as in some sense a personifica- 
tion of a manifestation of Jahweh ; perhaps, too, 
at some stages of thought, angels and demons, 
together Avith the Muhammadan jinns, may have 
been, or been regarded as, personifications of natural 
objects 01 forces, like the numina of primitive re- 
ligion Avhom they replaced. Satan, at any rate, 
has at times become the personification of the 
powers of evil, and this view does not seem foreign 
to some aspects of Semitic thought. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that Aaron 
(Ahardn) is simply the personification of the Ark 
{ArSn), and this is not impossible. 

A curious example of personification is found 
among the Falashas, or Abyssinian JeAvs; they 
worship the Sabbath as a goddess. 

A beautiful example of purely literary personifi- 
cation is Ps : 

‘ Mercy and tmth are met together ; 

Eighteousness and peace have kissed each other. 

Truth sprmgeth out of the earth ; 

And righteousness hath looked down from heaven ’ 

Litebaturk.— M orris Jastrow, The Civilization of Babylonia 
an^ Assyria, London, 1915, pp. 190-236, Hebrew and Babylonian 
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Traditions, do. 1914, pp. 26-32, The Religicm of Bahylonh and 
Assyria, Boston, 1398, pp. 46-144, The Study of Religion, 
London, 1901, pp. 101-108; A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light 
of the Ancient East, Entr tr., do ]Q11, pp 1-141, 2’3, pp. 

343-487 ; K. Marti, (resch der isr Religion, Strassburj? 1907, 
pp. 2f-’-32 101 195, 110-179, 264-270, 332-336, H Memhold, 
JJi4 c T' •' ' 

the 0/, Jli'^r ^ Vi. '‘j .7 ’ 7- : O 

Pfleiderer,Jp > o' .7, /• . ! i* 

1894,1, 102-13 W R Sin.-:’ . i ■» i !, T. . 

28-212 ; B. Stade, Bibl Th- o' de ,17, Tubingen, 1908, pp. 92- 
102, 178-190, EDB, s vv, ‘Holy Spirit,* ‘Logos,’ ‘Wisdom’, 
PREi, s.vv * Geist, heiliger,’ ‘ Weisheit,* ‘ Wort Gottea.’ 

W. H, Bennett. 

PERU. — Our knowledge of the religion and 
mythology of Peru is gleaned chiefly from the 
writings of its Spanish conquerors, in whose re- 
cords we are confronted with a bewildering array 
of religious types— animism, stone- worship, toteni- 
isni, and fetishism appearing singly and simultane- 
ously in different areas. A pantheon more or less 
developed exists side hy side with these, and, if 
certain writers are to be believed, even mono- 
theism and agnosticism made some headway in 
Incan time?. 

If it be admitted that the first four classes alluded 
to all fall to be included under the head of animism, 
then wc may say that at the period of its destruc- 
tion Incan religion had succeeded in evolving a 
pantheon possessing at least several anthropo- 
morphic figures from an animism which still 
flourished side by side with it. This circumstance 
should render Pei uvian religion a study of profound 
interest to students of cnmna^ativo roligmn, as it 
exhibits a phase of pecib.'.i i** i’m’ -1 idenb. 

Moreover, there is perhaps no mythology in which 
compound myths exliibiting definite religious strata 
are so well exemplified. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest Incan 
animism had reached the agricultural stage. The I 
food compact with the crop-gods was not so well 
marked as in the case of ancient Mexico, but, 
although human .sacrifice was rare, it is a mistake 
to consider it as altogether absent from Peruvian 
litual. It is only reasonable to suppose that 
totemisni, some relics of which remained, had 
preceded this agricultural cult, but there is per- 
haps no progressional existence of type in early 
religion, and two types may exist side % side and 
even oveilap. Be that as it may, we are informed 
by Garcilasso de la VegaHhat in ‘ the idolatry of 
the first age’ each district, family, village, and 
house possessed its own god, each different from 
the otheis, and that these were generally material 
objects, such as herbs, plants, trees, mountains, 
caves, precipices, large stones, small pebbles of 
different colours, and animals— jaguar, puma, bear, 
ape, fox, lynx, and cougar. The list includes 
examples of fetishistic, animistic, and totemistic 
worship, the first of which certainly survived until 
late times. Caves and precipices were worshipped 
as paccariscaSt or places of oiigin, plants as the 
homes of animistic spirits, stones as fetish objects, 
and animals as totemic eponyms. 

All things sacred were known to the Penivians 
as huaca. The most common visible objects of 
veneration among the agricultural portion of the 
population were the ccompas, or gods of the irriga- 
tion channels to he found in every maize-field. 
The ccompa was sacrificed to at the planting of 
the seed and earnestly invoked during the growth 
of the plant, and no type of pagan worship was 
extirpated with greater difficulty. Others called 
huancas were situated in each plantation and were 
^ carved out of stone to represent a gigantic corn- 
stalk, which was placed there for the purpose of 
encouraging the plant to grow to the greatest 
possible size. * Maize-mothers ’ were known as 
sarammtiay * potato-mothers’ as acmmamaf BAid, 

‘ cocoa- mothers^ as cocaniama. These remained 
1 Historia general del Peru, Lisbon, 1617, bk. 1 di. ix. 


mere rustic fetishes and did not blossom into 
anthropomorphic gods of vegetation. 

- This arrestment was probably due to the fact 
tiiat throughout Peru there existed a definite con- 
ception of a univeisal spirit of animated things 
(Pachacamae) and the close association of tms 
conception with those of a creator-god (Paeharurac)^ 
and a ruling or dircotmir god (Pa^'flayacliaohic). 

The Pachacaniac v. ilio g^eat &]>ii Ii li om whom 
proceeded the k ->01 of aiiinii-tic tvi)-? who 

inhabited the various vegetable plants, whilst his 
consort Pachamama was supposed to have oiigin- 
ated all those who haunted larger physical objects 
such as mountains and rivers. Pachacamae came 
to be identified with the creative agency (Pacha- 
rurac) from the circumstance that the function of 
both was regarded as the bestowal of the breath of 
life. He was represented in the ccoricancha, or 
temple, at Cuzco by a stone statue in the form 
of a man, and his evolution into the form 
Pachayachachic, in the late Incan period, may 
.safely be ascribed to the grovi-b and ^tabilify of 
Incan rule. Indeed, Inca Pacdianinc builr foi* the 
new god a separate shrine at Cuzco, known as the 
Inisuarcancha, in which he is said by Molina to 
have placed a golden statue of the universal deity, 
thus, perhaps, attempting to further a monothe- 
istic ideal. Older forms died hard. Viracoclia, a 
deity representative of water and its powers of 
fertilization, was sometimes identified with Pacha- 
yachachic, and is perhaps anterior in origin to the 
cult of Pachacamae, as was Con, or Cun, the 
thunder-god of the Collao. Fish deities were also 
prominent in the coastal districts. 

Sun-worship. — It remains only to mention sun- 
worship in a sketch of a religion which has already 
been dealt with in art. Andean s. The name * Inca ’ 
means ‘ people of the sun.’ They gave the sun an 
anthropomorphic shape, but did not derive racial 
or royal descent from him, calling themselves 
* children of the sun ’ honoris causa ; and it was 
only at a comparatively recent date that this con- 
nexion vdth the sun was embodied in a religious 
form, having probably been introduced by the 
great-grandfather of the Apu-Ccapac-Inca, who 
ruled at the conquest. The figiiie at Cuzco repre- 
senting the sun was attired in the robes of^ a 
monarch, and a special ritual was attached to its 
worship. The warrior class practised a private 
and esoteric worship of the sun, totally distinct 
from the popular form, the idol winch they adored 
being called Huaina-Punchau, *the young sun,’ 
representing an infant a year old moulded in solid 

Literatubk.— S ee literatture at art. Ajtobaks. 

Lewis Spence. 

PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM. — These 
rival interpretations of existence have one circum- 
stance in common : both are designated hy super- 
latives ; and the loose employment of the terms 
in ordinaryphraseology renders it needful to point 
this out. To justify their use in a philosophical 
sense it is not enough that a gi\ en view of things 
should dwell hy preference on tlieii more forbidding 
or more engaging aspect respectively. The terms 
are more strictly opposed than this, and each is to 
be understood in its literal sense. For pessimistic 
theory this is the worst of worlds ; if it were to 
be a world, it could not have borne to be worse 
than it is. Some rudiments of order and welh 
being Schopenhauer himself will allow to it, since 
otherwise it could not cohere or continue in e^t- 
ence at all. But, so much being granted, the con- 
tention is that its irrationality, misery, and worth- 
lessness could not be more than they are. And 
optimism also expresses itself in the same unquali- 
fied way, maintaining that all is for the best in 
I this best of all possible worlds. 
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The facts on which the former of these views will convenient to deal with the various phases 
rests axe many and undeniable. Whatever a of each in the order of their historical appearance, 
maturer reflexion may suggest, man and his en^ i. Buddhist pessimism.— In its earliest form 
vironment do not, superficially regarded, seem to pessimism appears, singularly enough, as the 
he well fitted to each other. By the essential characteristic and determinative feature of a 
conditions of his existence man is subjected to popular religion. As a doctiine of redemption 
'hindrance and disappointment, to suffering, decay, Buddhism starts from a comprehensive assertion of 
and death, and necessarily his awakening conscious- the evil and pain inherent in human existence, 
ness is painfully arrested hy such experiences. Life is misery, misery undiluted and unrelieved, 
An anxious and resentful attitude to life may be from which there is no deliverance so long as 
said to be the natural reaction of the mind's hist personal consciousness persists. This grievous 
contact with reality, and spiritual growth there- condition is not accounted for by anything external 
after to signify, at least temporarily, a deepening to life itself. It cannot be construed as penal, nor 
sense of the unsatisfying nature of the world, its is it consequential upon anything else. Human 
instability, its evanescence, and the xnconsideration agents, it is true, may themselves, in some degree, 
which it manifests for ends humanly felt to be add to its huxdensomeness ; as, similarly, they 
desirable. Hence not only the elegiac note which may lighten it. But in the main it is life itself 
pervades so much of the world’s most moving that is at fault. Its radical conditions do not per- 
fiterature, hut also the strain of world- weariness mit of happiness, and, if its sorrow is to he cured, 
present in the thinking of every people which has these must first he altogether altered or removed, 
risen above the most elementary level of culture. Little is to he said for the suggestion that would 
Every age supplies its instances, more especially trace this belief to an experience of accumulated 
among the poets, from Homer, who, for ail his distress which had during long ages oppressed the 
healthy-minaedness, can find it in his heart to say Indian mind, and finally generated so despairing a 
that * there is nothing more wretched than man of conviction. Historical evidence is entirely lacking ; 
all things that breathe and are’ (7Z. xvii. 446 f.), and, besides, so deeply considered an attitude to 
and Sophocles, from whom is wrung the cry that existence could scarcely be the outcome of acci- 
‘not to be horn is the most to be desired ; but, dental circumstances. Its roots are to be found in 
having seen the light, the next best is to go that monistic tendency of thought which made its 
whence one came as soon as may be ’ {(Ed, Col, appearance so early, and which is expressed in the 
1225 f. }, to our more passionate modern singers of Upani^ads with so rigorous finality. If only the 
the pitiless sway of wrong and pain and death, dtman (q.v,) is real, it follows that existence other- 
And yet such utterances may be expressive merely wise must he illusory and evil. In the langu^e of 
of a subjective attitude or mood wfliich is tran- the Vedanta philosophy it is avam, ‘emptiness,’ 
scended in a larger view. The writer, while not ‘vanity’ ; it is Ttiotyd, ‘mirage.’ To think other- 
fundamentally rebellious, may derive a pensive wise is the supreme error and the source of all 
satisfaction from the indulgence of morbid feeling, further error and sin. On the other hand, to 
and may even find life worth living while be displays realize this truth is wisdom and salvation. He is 
before the world the pageant of his bleeding heart, a fool who takes the reflexion for the substance, 
Or, again, his seeming despair may bring otherwise and expends himself on objects essentially shadowy 
its more express correction with it. The Hehiew and deceptive. The instructed man knows better, 
teaching on life, e.g„ owmg to the intensity of the How the world aiound him came into qua&i-exist- 
religious belief present throughout, is in the main ence, indeed, he compiehends no more than another: 
of a finely robust and hopeful temper, yet in one it is a spectral projection, a shadow cast by the 
signal instance it betrays a different character, sole divinity, an evil dream which even so is 
Koheleth takes rank as one of the classics of the powerless to disturb the blisbful repose in which 
literature of reflective melancholy ; nowhere are Brahman is wrapped eternally. Yet the wise man 
the bewilderment, dismay, and exhaustion of is at least aware of its unsubstantial and evan- 
human nature, baffled by the contradictions of its escent character, and, being disillusioned, may 
lot, realized more poi^antly. Nevertheless, there cherish the hope of ultimate escape fiosu the 
is no sign of spiritual collapse in the book. The meshes of its infinite deception into the unbroken 
conclusion reached does not surest either the peace of the one-and-all whence he came 
despairing or the immoral mind. On the contrary, Now from such a doctrine the pessimistic judg- 
the ground-tone of the writer’s view is furnished by ment upon life is a direct, if not a necessary, infer- 
tile spiritual tradition which he has inherited. His ence. The pantheism which once and again has 
faith, though semi-paralyzed, holds out, and at emerged in the history of European thought has 
least a working solution of the w’orld-riddle is tended for the most part to the enrichment and 
arrived at : if man do not ask too mucli from life, glorifying of existence. Identifying God with the 
a sober degree of worthiness may he found in it world, it has greatly quickened the instinctive 
still. And ultimately his chastened trust in exist- sense of the wonder and beauty of nature and added 
ence expresses itself thus ; * Fear God, and keep a new sacredness to life in its meanest forms. But 
his commandments, for this is the whole duty of the Hmdu mind— not in all its phases, but prevail- 
man ; for God will bring every w^ork and every ingly— solved the problem of the one and the many 
secret thing into judgment, whether it he good or in the more strictly logical or acosmistic fashion, 
whether it be evil.’ For it the world is -pure appearance ; it is unreal. 

For the most part, then, the instinctive sense of phantasmal, wholly lacking in validity and value, 
the incongruity between the spirit and its environ- The creation, or rather the emanation into being, 
ment, together with the depession of feeling thus of nature and man is the fundamental mystery and 
occasioned, does not in point of fact give rise to catastrophe. As making up the varied, ever-, 
the sceptical view of life, but is, consciously or un- perishing scene that offers itself to perception, they 
consciously, taken up into a more comprehensive must he conceived to be in a state of diremption 
esribate of things. Where, however, this is not from that to which they properly belong or in 
the ease, the result is pessimism, the doctrine that which they inhere. And while, accordingly, essen- 
existence is fundamentally and essentially evil, tial deep distraction is seated at the heart of the 
The theory is found both in Eastern and in Western \vorld, pervading its members in every pait, this 
thought. Optimism, on the other hand, in the rises into consciousness in man, in whom the pheno- 
proper sense of the term, belongs to one special menal w’^orld pronounces judgment upon it^^elf oa 
period in the development of the latter only. It altogether worthless and wrong. 
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It is important to note that to the speculative 
ideas involved here early Buddhism was professedly 
indifferent. In the eyes of Gautama, as would 
appear, all dogmas of the thinkers were vain ; for 
himself he sought only a practical askesis by the 
adoption of which the soul might effect its emanci- 
pation from life’s ills. Nevertheless, the ultimate 
presuppositions from which his doctrine is derived 
are unmistakable and further, just in so far as he 
departs from these does its pessimistic character 
become still more pronounced and thoroughgoing. 
Thus from the metaphysic of the past he discards 
entirely that idea of an absolute reality of the 
world, the inner core or substance of all pheno- 
mena, which, indeteiminate though it was, had 
seemed to offer the mind something positive to rest 
in, and retains only the correlative thought of the 
instability and evanescence of the finite. The 
original ilinmination which broke upon him under 
the bo-treQ already betrays this : ‘ Cfoming to pass, 
coming to pass — at that thought there arose in me 
a vision into things not called before to mind’ 
{Digha-Nikdya, ii. 1) ; and to the same effect is 
the saying which tradition reports to have been 
his last, and which summarizes all his teaching : i 
* That which came into being dissolves into non- i 
being again ; work out your own salvation’ {SBE \ 
xi. [1900] 114). That is, the apprehension of the 
impermanence of things is fundamental in the 
system. It is indeed the sole philosophical prin- 
ciple on which it is all built up. If earlier reflexion 
had asserted the bemg that is behind all becoming, 
the Buddhistic doctrine maintains that the only 
reality of being is becoming — no sooner bas any- 
thing begun to be than it has begun to lapse into 
non-being again. Hence its insistence on the 
weary round of biith, old age, and death which all 
life treads perennially. In other words, life is 
change ; mere change or ;process unqualified, aim- 
less, and endless. Again, if Gautama ignores the 
conception of man as properly a portion or spark 
of the infinite, pure spirit therefore, unconditioned 
and free, and achieving his destiny only in return- 
ing to the central fire or focus of being whence he 
came, all the moie does he lay stress upon the view 
(which also belongs to the psychology of the 
Ujpamsads) that, as the subject of a time-and- 
space experience, he is ‘ wholly made up of desire,’ 
with the corollary that peace is to be attained only 
through its extirpation. This, indeed, is cardinal 
with Gautama. The ‘ four excellent truths ’ are 
little more than an elaboration of the position, 
setting forth with the usual Oriental cumbrousness 
of phrasing that all experience whatsoever, includ- 
ing as it does an element of appetition always, is 
of the natuie of suftering; conscious life is a 
restless striving, an insatiable thirst ox craving, 
the sole remedy for which lies in * letting desire go, 
expelling it, separating oneself from it, giving it 
no room.’ And in one further particular the posi- 
tive yet free relation of Buddhist teaching to the 
past, as also the enhanced gloom attaching to it 
thereby, deserves to be notea. As incorporated in 
a system otherwise so spiritual and rarefied, the 
transmigration idea in Hinduism is clearly a 
survival from a ruder time, its retention probably 
representing the attempt to do some sort of justice 
to those indestructible convictions of personal 
identity and moral retribution which a self-con- 
sistent pantheism would contradict too violently. 
But m the Buddhist doctrine even this accommo- 
dation to ordinary human instinct is still fuither 
attenuated and reduced. The notion of the self 
having been surrendered, no use can any longer be 
made of a conception which suggests, in however 
illusory a manner, a continuous substrate of con- 
sciousness passing on from life to life ; that of the 
transmission of the ethical result or outcome of ex- 


erience takes its place : s’" -I r r r t that r"'" - 

efore the individual is 1 1 iji .* :i iiii c- « ’i 

cflE lives, each determined in character, according 
to the laws of an inherent necessity, by the quality 
of the deeds done in the preceding, until thelcarma 
iq.v,) involved is exhausted, and with the breaking^ 
of the chain of existences liberation from the 
burden of being is achieved. 

Of the three conceptions just referred to it 
might be hard to say which is the most fitted to 
suggest a despairing estimate of life. Plainly there 
is a close affinity between each and the other*two, 
and together they yield a view of existence the 
most essentially sad and sceptical that has ever 
been accepted by mankind. It is true that the 
Buddhist scheme contains elements of spiritual 
value and attractiveness, and without these its 
power and vogue must have been unintelligible. 
The desires of average human nature are so largely 
foolish and hurtful that no well-considered method 
that aims at their repression could fail to rid 
experience of many ills. In particular, it was 
nothing less than a moral discovery of the first 
order that led Gautama to substitute for the 
senseless austerities of Brahmanisni a regimen of 
internal purification and self-discipline as the 
‘path that leads to the extinction of desire.’ The 
ethical is the universally human, and doubtless it 
was in virtue of the emphasis which it laid on the 
excellence of the ethical element in experience, 
especially in certain of its most gracious and 
winning fonns, and on the accessibility of these to 
the lowest Sudra in the land, that the doctrine 
achieved its astonishing success at the first and 
has since proved capable, in versions however 
j adulterated, of satisfying the needs of so large a 

E ortion of the race. That in the effort to reach 
is ideal a real measure of happiness is also open 
to the Buddhist disciple cannot be denied. The 
way to arAo^-ship is always pleasant, in the sense 
that at every step pain is more completely left 
behind ; there are lives to be passed through, 
especially in one or other of the seven heavens 
recognized by the system, as the individual fulfils 
his appointed course, which are full of happy 
experiences ; and mrvdna, that ‘ gain which no 
other gain surpasses,’ is hailed from afar as a joy 
beyond compare. Yet all this cannot conceal the 
essentially negative character of the conception of 
existence involved. In truth, it is not, as will be 
seen later, peculiai to Buddhism to seek to com- 
bine a relative optimism with a philosophy of 
being which is profoundly unbelieving and hope- 
less. It remains that life is desue, and desire is 
pain, and only where both are at an end is the 
craving of the soul at rest. On these terms liter- 
ally no definable good is left to be the object of 
pursuit. Condemnation has been passed upon all. 
Even the morally good is not good absolutely ; 
ultimately it also proves a hindrance, since in its 
most passive forms a tincture of desire is apparent 
and life and individuality still assert themselves. 
Only with their cessation is the goal attained. Of 
the resultant state, nirvana (g.'i? ), all that is really 
predicable is that it is devoid of those elements of 
experience which give life content and significance. 
The last thread which hound the soul to the world 
of activity and change has been destroyed ; and, if 
it is at peace, the meaning is that it has made 
good its escape into a region or condition from 
Avhich consciousness itself has disappeared^nd 
where being and non-being are indistinguishable. 

So subtle and profound, then, is this Oriental 
pessimist philosopny. It is a dogmatic pessimism, 
not so much basing itself upon an inductive survey 
of experience and a comparison of its pleasures 
and pains as concluding from its inherent nature 
that ail its conditions are out of joint, and. that the 
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outcome, so long as it shall last, can be only suffer- 
ing and frustration. The modern version of the 
creed, being conceived in another milieu, presents 
necessarily somewhat different features. Never- 
theless, in essentials the two do not vary greatly. 
ff>In certain cardinal features the resemblance is 
almost startling. 

2 . The optimism of Leibniz.—European pes- 
simism i'l preceded historically by its opposite. 
Optimistic theory represents a phase of 17th and 
18th cent, thought, and is found in two main 
forms. On the Continent its classical exponent is 
Leibniz, and to him its definition as a doctrine is 
due. In England it appears in a more diffused 
shape, characterizing the attitude and spirit especi- 
ally of the Deistic school and finding a more casual 
expression in various writers of the age. By 
Leibniz himself, however, it is not always set 
forth in the same manner, nor would it be fair to 
gather his views from the Thiodic^e alone. That 
treatise, originally composed foi the edification of 
Queen Sophia Cnarlotfce of Prussia in 1710, is 
essentially popular in character and cannot he 
rightly understood unless in conjunction with his 
more expressly philosophical writings. In this 
connexion the Systhne nouveau de la nature et de 
la communication des substances (1695), the Mona- 
dologie, and the Principes de la nature et de la 
grdce fondts en raison (both published in 1714) 
require to be taken into account. 

Leibniz’s was essentially a catholic mind, and it 
has been truly said that harmony is the dominant 
idea of Ms philosophy. In early life he had been 
fascinated ny the mechanical doctrines of the 
ounent Cartesianism j later he learned from his 
study of Plato to regard final causes as no mere 
human imagination projected on things, but as 
objectively founded ; ana, in effect, his effort is to 
combine tne aetiological and teleological aspects of 
existence in a unified scheme. Its formal starting- 

E nnt is a criticism of Spinoza’s notion of substance. 

eibniz agrees with Spinoza in regarding substance 
as that which is independent of all else, so that its 
characters must be determinable from itself alone ; 
but there agi'eement between the two thinkers 
ends. In Leibniz’s view the conception of exist- 
ence as essentially one is a pure abstraction and 
no more helpful for the understanding of the 
world than is the atomic hypothesis of Cartesian 
science itself. Reality is a manifold. It is con- 
stituted of particulars or unities of being, each 
of which is substantial as being independent of the 
restand intelligible through its own inner nature, 
and from each, indeed, could it be understood 
rightly, the whole of existence might be construed. 
Further, each is active. For the real is not, as 
Spinoza taught, essentially passive. Substance, 
on the contrary, denotes capability of action, and 
the monads, to use Leibniz’s technical term, are 
centres of living force in which being and -work are 
one. They are to be construed on the analogy of 
that one among them of which we have the best 
and most intimate knowledge, namely, human 
personality, and must be conceived as being all 
more ox le^ both perceptive and active. These 
ultimate constituents of things, in short, are so 
many points of view from which the world may be 
regarded or so many special forms in which it is 
mirrored or expressed. And, seeing that, although 
thus independent of one another, ‘having no 
windows through which aught might come m or 
go out,’ the monads nevertheless make up a 
coherent whole, it follows that a superior principle 
of combination must needs have brought this to 
pass. In the organic unity of experience a ‘ pre- 
established harmony ’ stands revealed ; or, in 
other words, in the constitution of the world as a 
system of elements connected by physical laws, 


together with the fact that all individuals agree 
in the main in the representation which they form 
of it, there is already implied the existence of a 
power of wisdom and goodness on which aU depend 
and in which the various perfections of the creatures 
are present in an eminent degree. How their rela- 
tion to this principle is to be understood is nowhere 
clearly said. If the monads are, indeed, ‘ simple 
substances ’ in the sense described, how can they 
proceed from a creative power, whose beneficent 
purposes they are to observe? And if, on the 
other hand, they are emanations from His being 
rather, ‘ the continual out-flashings {fulgurations) 
of His divinity from moment to moment ’ {Mona- 
dologie, § 4), do they not at once relaj^e into mere 
appearance, as on Spinoza’s view? That Leibniz 
understood himself to have avoided the pantheistic 
conclusion is plain : he expressly repudiates the 
doctrine of an anima mundi as incompatible with 
the freedom and worth of the individual. But the 
ambiguity remains one of the outstaciding diffi- 
culties of the Leibnizian system, only veiled by a 
profuse employment of theological language not 
conducive to speculative clearness. 

For present purposes, however, it is more 
necessary to observe the tendency to self-realiza- 
tion which he finds characterizing existence every- 
where. TMs pertains not only to all actual forms of 
being, but to those also which never emerge out of 
the region of mere possibility. Since possibility, in 
all its infinite variety, is not just nothing,^, it must 
be credited with a degree of being, or at least with 
a nisus in that direction. In the case of necessary 
truths, indeed, the sole test of whose objectivity 
is the absence of contradiction, to be possible 
ensures existence ; but with contingent trutlis it is 
otherwise. The ground of their reality lies else- 
where. The concrete fact or event being finite 
does not explain itself, and can just as little 
furnish a true or ultimate explanation of anything 
else. In itself it may be reckoned arbitrary, and, 
abstractly considered, it and its opposite are equally 
possible. But they are not equally possible in 
conjunction, or ‘ compossible.’ An actual world 
composed of a multitude of diverse elements must 
be the result of a selection made among all the 
conceivable configurations of being according to 
the law of sufficient reason ; or, to express the 
matter in religious terms, among the infinite 
number of possible worlds eternally embraced 
within the divine thought the actual existing 
world represents that one which has been chosen 
by the divine will, and brought into being by the 
divine power, as the most fitting and best ( ‘ le plus 
convenahle’). Hence, though the existence of the 
world constituted as we find it cannot be shown to 
be a metaphysical necessity, yet not only its non- 
existence but also its beiim constituted otherwise 
is morally unthinkable. God necessarily wills in 
accoi dance with His wisdom and goodness ; and 
the universe which we know, though but one of an 
infinite number conceivable, is nevertheless that 
one among them which could not but be. 

One further feature must he taken account of in 
order to reach a right understanding of Leibniz’s 
unqualified faith in existence. The monads, it is 
obvious, differ qualitatively from each other, and 
especially in respect of their fundamental character- 
istic, the clearness or obscurity of their percep- 
tions. Highest of all among them are those which 
are termed minds {esprits), although whether, on 
the general principles of his philosophy, Leibniz is 
entitled to consider this type of monad generically 
distinct from every other is more than doubtful. 
Nevertheless, they are consistently so regarded, no 
doubt in view of those ethical interests of the 
individual which he is everywhere so anxious to 
conserve. To them is ascribed the power of con- 
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sciously apprehending not merely the world ^ut 
also the Power whence the world has sprung, so 
that, if souls in general are living mirrors or 
images of the universe of created things, human 
minds are also ‘ images of the Deity or Author of 
Nature Himself,’ capable of knowing the system 
of the universe and to some extent of imitating it 
through spiritual creations and activities of all 
sorts, each mind being ‘a small divinity in its 
own sphere.’ To God, therefore, intelligible 
natures are related, not as the parts of a machine 
to its inventor (as is the case with the other con- 
stituents of creation), but as subjects to a monarch, 
or, rather,^ as children to a parent who seeks to 
reproduce in them his own perfection. To this 
under His guidance all things minister. Just as 
efiacient aha final causes are found to imply each 
other, so does there appear a perfect harmony 
between the physical and moral orders. Nature 
itself ‘leads to grace, and grace by the use it 
makes of nature brings it to perfection ’ (PrincipeSf 
§15),^ In ffhe, existence in its deepest interpreta- 
tion is a City of God, under whose perfect govern- 
ment, as at once architect of the mechanical 
universe and moral lawgiver and king, good and 
evil conduct are rewarded with unfailing if not 
immediate justice, and not merely the advantage 
of the whole but the absolute well-being of the 
individual also is secured infallibly. Human 
shortsightedness, it is true, must often mar the 
vision. 

But ‘if,’ to quote the conclusion of the Monadologie^ ‘we 
could sufficiently understand the order of the universe, we 
should find that it exceeds all the desires of the wisest men, 
and that it is impossible to make it better than it is, not only as 
a whole and in general but also for ourselves in particular, if we 
are attached, as we ought to be, to the Author of all, not only as 
to the architect and efficient cause ’ " ■ r ^ . but as to our 

master and to the final cause which c _ » , the whole aim 

of our will, and which can alone make our happiness ’ (tr. Latta, 
p. 271). 

There is here, it will be understood, no desire to 
ignore or minimize the known evils of the world. 
On the contrary, evil is held to he inevitable. 
Thus, God alone finds the reason for His existence 
within Himself, and contains an independent full- 
ness or perfection of being ; the created world, 
consisting of a vast congeries of elements differing 
in respect of the adequacy \vith Avhich they express 
the totality of existence and all inherently crav- 
ing an ever fuller expression of it, involves imper- 
fection— evil in this sense — ^in its warp and u oof. 
And this in truth, urges Leibniz, is the whole 
significance of the conception. Evil is nothing 
positive or real, nor is there, properly speaking, a 
principle of evil any more than of cold or darkness. 
It is a defect or a negation. Such perfection as 
the creatures exhibit in themselves and in their 
conduct comes directly from God ; their imperfec- 
tion is merely privative. Even moral evil par- 
takes of this cliaracter. The activities of the 
monads result from their perceptions, and it is 
because these perceptions are so often at fault that 
the former go astray. It is not ignorance alone, 
then, but (moral) error and malice also that 
‘ formally consist in privation ’ : the creature in 
causing sin is ‘ une cause d^ficiente ’ ; while, as for 
the physical evils with which the world doubtless 
abounds, they are the necessary penal consequence 
of sin under a divine government which every- 
where makes nature subservient to righteousness, 
although to our limited vision the immediate con- 
nexion of the two may not he always apparent. 
Evil, that is, as a thing reprehensible in itself and 
casting a reflexion upon either the power or the 
goodness of the Creator, disappears. In any case 
there is a vast overplus of happiness in the world ; 
and,^ for the rest, the ‘ evil ’ to he found in it is 
justified. Certainly, the non-existence of a 
creaturely world is conceivable, as involving no 


self-contradiction ; on the other hand, it would 
contradict the necessity which an infinite power of 
wisdom and goodness is under of expressing itself 
ii? a world reflecting its own perfections. But of 
such a world limitation or imperfection is a neces- 
sary feature, and that evil in this sense should be 
eliminated therefrom is inherently impossible. All 
that can he legitimately asked is that it should be ^ 
controlled by the good and made to serve its ends, 
and that the case indeed stands thus there can be 
no doubt at all. The law of the sufficient reason 
itself ensures it, and experience ‘ ordinarily ’ 
furnishes confirmation Evil, in short, is a neces- 
sary ingredient in the actual goodness of the world, 
as the sweet becomes insipid without an admixture 
of the bitter and discords are necessary to richest 
harmonies. The existing combination of things is 
best. Remove any most sinister evil visible in it, 
and it would no longer he the world which, all 
things considered, is the most desirable. It might 
have contained no Judas, but how then should the 
Saviour have died ? In other words, the world is a 
progressive achievement, in which an element of 
necessary limitation is always present, and from it 
the utmost to be expected is that the divine power 
will at no point suffer real defeat, but will every- 
where overcome evil with good. 

3 . Deism. — To a dogmatic optimism of this kind 
speculative thought in England has no parallel to 
show, nor would it be easy to trace there any dis- 
tinctively Leihnizian influence at work. Never- 
theless, contemporary English rationalism exhibits 
broad affinities with the corresponding Continental 
tendency, and both alike find the optimistic atti- 
tude and temper congenial. In both an unhesi- 
tating confidence is placed in human reason ; the 
Cartesian test of logical clearness is erected into 
a supreme standard of truth, at the expense, as a 
later age would say, of those deeper intuitions of 
the soul to which alone final reality is revealed ; 
philosophy is treated with scholastic assurance as 
the handmaid of religion ; and the ultimate truths, 
whether of the one or of the other— really they are 
identical — are held for a body of doctrines logi- 
cally demonstrable. On these terms scant justice 
islilcely to he done to those elements in experience 
which threaten the reasonableness of the univer- 
sal scheme, and just this is found to be a prevail- 
ing feature in the thinking, whether theological 
01 non -theological, of the age. Deism {q,v.) enter- 
tains the most complacent views of existence. ^ Of 
that characteristic phenomenon of the Hiumina- 
tion a crude apriorism may be said to he the 
foundation. Subsequent writers had learned from 
Locke to be distrustful of innate ideas, hut no 
more than Locke himself had they attainad to a 
consistent experientialisra. No conception is more 
chaiacteristic of their thinking than that of an 
all-comprehending harmony in existence which 
(they will admit) an imperfect experience could 
never of itself furnish, hut for which they claim that 
it is at least illustrated by experience everywhere. 
So Shaftesbury speaks throughout of a ‘ coherent 
scheme of things,’ this ‘mighty union’ or ‘con- 
sistent fabric,’ whose orderlinep is ‘abundantly 
confirmed’ by all that we see ‘in every rank and 
order of beings to the remotest spheres,’ apparent 
defects or irregulaiilies being the necessary accom- 
paniTnent«! of piienoinena which are only parts of a 
greater whole and disappearing in a larger view, 
which in its present state, however, the human 
mind may not always he able to take. Boling- 
broke and others follow him here, and defiled 
support is furnished for the affirmation of the 
henefi.cence of nature by the natural theologians, 
such as Derham and Ray, who handle the argu- 
ment from final causes in the most naively anthro- 
pomorphic manner. So, too, as regards human 
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nattixe : tlie microcosm reflects the symmetry of 
tlie macrocosm. Failure to maintain internal har- 
mony, indeed, is a serious and frequent ; the 
passions break loose and play havoc with the sou^s 
Lalth and peace. But this represents no schism 
mthin the soul itself ; it is due to ignorance, which 
enlightenment will remove. ^ The disorder, then, 
which we witness, whether in the physical or in 
the moral world, is in neither case anything posi- 
tive. In the one it is an illusion ansmg from our 
incomplete understanding of what is so vastly 
beyond us — 

r ‘ All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Direction which thou can‘5t not see 

(Pope, Ussai/ on Man, ep 1 . 1. 289 f ). 

And in the other a better understanding of our own 
being would enable us to avoid that dispropoition- 
ate indulgence of its various impulses which ineyi- 
tabiy entails the hurt and ruin of the whole. 
Essentially, then, whatever is is right. 

‘ The gen’ral Order, the whole hegar 

Is kept m Nature, aiul i- kodi mi Man Qo 171 f ;• 

Ultimately, the position is scarcely distinguishable 
from Spinoza’s own. Through its doctrine of Uod 
as revealed exclusively and sufficiently m narare 
deism inevitably leaned in this direction ; and in 
Pope’s shallow and pretentious piece the creed or 
the time once for all assumes that semi-mystical, 
but essentially naturalistic, form in which the ills 
of life are pantheistically explained away. 

4 . Transition to modern pessimism. — English 
deism, however, in the nature of the case proved 
to be a transient phase of thought. It was in no 
sense a constructive movement, but represents a 
traditional orthodoxy with all its more vitalizing 
truths eliminated j and the century which gave it 
birth saw also its disappearance, yanoim circum- 
stances conspired to bring about this result. •^Jer 
all, the watchword of rationalism was a zeal for 
knowledge (‘Sapexe aude’), and, as the investiga- 
tion of nature took a wider range, phenomena dis- 
closed themselves on every side to which the 
current apologetics were altogether inadequate. 
The eudmmonism, also, which characterizes m some 
sort the ethic of all the contemporary schools, 
orthodox and free-thinking alike, provoked its 
inevitable reaction, and a deeper analysis of human 
nature, illustrated in one phase by the cynicism of 
Mandeville and Swift and in another bj the pro- 
found seriousness of Butler and William 
brought to light features of moral experience which 
could not be ignored. Nor must the historic 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755 be forgotten — a cata- 
strophe which gave so rude a shock to the easy- 
going geniality of the age and left its mark upon 
the thinking of many of its foremost minds — 

* Tout est bien, dites-vous, et tout est u^cessaire. 

Quoi I I’univers entier, sans ce gouffre infernal. 

Sans engloutir Ljsbonne, eUt-il 6t6 plus mal ? ^ 

(Voltaire, Poeme mr le Disastre de Lisoonne). 

But above all is to be reckoned here the influence 
of David Hume Against his searching 

inquiry into the validity of human knowledge the 
philosophy of the day was powerless, nor from this 
quarter was any Justification forthcoming of the 
actual ills of life as his dispassionate scrutiny 
laid them bare. With the Treatise of Human 
Nature and the Dialogues a chapter in the history 
of European thought and feeling about existence 
definitely closes. The famous *four evils’ passage 
is fatal to all such vindication as could then be 
offered for a reasoned contentment with the order 
of tiie world. Another explanation, furnished 
perhaps from the side of * revelation,’ Hnme him- 
self professed to be ready to accept, but to the 
human mind ‘unaided’ the world-problem was 
insoluble. We have no line by which to measnre 
it. In the main experience teaches that it does not 


woik to the production of happiness, and for the 
rest we must hold our Judgment^ in suspense. It 
is ‘ a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery. 

5 . The pessimism of Schopenhauer.— It is to 
this British scepticism that the pessimistic doctrine 
of later times is, at least indirectly, due. To the 
Kantian criticism of experience Schopenhauer owed 
his emancipation from the ‘wickedness of the 
Leibnizian representation of the world as fair and 
good, and, when he says this, he refers, of course, 
to the metaphysical presuppositions on which the 
representation rests. In the period of his dog- 
malic slumber’ Kant had himself leaned in that 
direction (see the essay on Optimism ot 1<9^)* I^ 
its more characteristic phase also his philosopny 
had undertaken to preserve for man an apmelien- 
sion of ultimate truth sufficient to Justify faith and 
hope ; and later the Hegelian endeavour had been 
so to develop the doctrine of the Critique that 
thought is constitutive of experience as to claim 
for existence a completely rational character and 
for ‘evil’ a necessary place in the <?volution ot 
the Idea. Nevertheless, the withdrawal of reality 
fiom the grasp of reason remains the corner- 
stone of the critical system, and to this leaxnre 
of it Schopenhauer attaches himself resolutely. 
Already in his Fourfold Root of the Pnnciple 

of Sufficient Ii'‘ had maintained that 

the intelligtr.' e, in a' I n- varioi^_ activity, is 
inadequate to the attainment of ultimate truth, 
and in his classic treatise the severance of the two 
is carried out rigidly. The inner substance of 
things is hidden from us. We never perceive 
reality, but only appearance. Bpaee, time, caus- 
ality itself, belong to the phenomenal region, and 
to apply such categories — or any others— to the 
thing-in-itself is to impose upon the matter of 
knowledge a form which is foreign to it and to dis- 
tort it fatally. Thus ‘life and dreams are leaves 
of the same book.’ The veil of wzaya—Schopen- 
hauer is fond of the Indian terms— blmds the eyes 
of mortals, deceiving them, with an illusory repre- 
sentation of existence which is no other than a 
mirage. And yet, it is added, if we will be content 
with that which is not properly knowledge but 
rather supra-ratioual intuition, a certain sense of 
the very truth of things is not inaccessible to us 
after aU. We are ‘ let into the citadel by trickery. 

In immediate feeling, namely, we realize our inner- 
most self as will, and, could we know other things 
with a like directness, we should be constramed 
to conceive them similarly. Not that such a 
notion can adequately represent the absolute 
nature of the world. Will suggests causation, and 
causation is merely subjective. As predicated of 
the totality of existence, will must be taken for 
a general concept, construed through its highest 
species. But, in default of a better— and force, 
energy, and the like are far less satisfactory ^we 
may legitimately apply it to the determination of 
the substance of things, and sum up the world 
accordingly in the formula ‘Idea and Will ; 
my idea, together with the One-and-All of infinite, 
endless, aimless activity and desire. 

Thus Schopenhauer solves the problem which 
Kant gave up. If it be said that this is not vrm 
as commonly understood, the objection cannot be 
gainsaid. Yet Schopenhauer’s system hing^ upon 
its l^ing conceived in Just this character. Reality 
has no part or lot in reason. Intelligibility belongs 
to the phenomenal alone. The ultimate is ‘abso- 
lutely gToundless’; apprehensible, if at all, by 
means of this inner volitional faculty through 
which it most intimately reveals itself ; and inter- 
pretahle, therefore, as an indeterminate craving, 
a blind, insatiable striving, or hunger for being, 
which surges up unceasingly in us and in all things, 
and which we and they truly are. And with thLS 
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tlie essentially deceptive and worthless natnr% of 
life is at once given. True, the appearance of a 
spiritual consciousness, able to pass such a judg- 
ment on that which gave it birth, is nowdiere 
accounted for. Admittedly it has enkindled itself 
in the human brain in a manner quite inexplicable. 
Here, indeed, is the true ^ fall ^ of man, wnich has 
been followed by more than all the unhappy con- 
sequences of the Biblical story. With its emer- 
gence the entire illusion of existence necessarily 
arises. Once for all change and multiplicity have 
arrived, ^rincipmm iridividuationis has begim 
to weave its endless spell, and in the shadowy 
panorama thus evoked Schopenhauer, curiously 
enough, recognizes the working of reason freely. 
For nature’s immanent teleology, e.p., he has a 
frank and appreciative eye. The unity of the will 
as thing-in 'itself secures that the parts of the 
Avorld shall be thus inter-related, and in particular 
expresses itself in those successive grades of being 
which constitute an ordered series culminating in 
man. Yef^his rational quality attaches merely 
to the shimmering illusion which we take for the 
world of time and space ; behind it reality retains 
its inherent character, essentially contrary to in- 
telligence, a-logical. The fact is apparent m man, 
in whom the will’s self -objectification is complete 
and the secret of the world is declared — man whose 
doom it is to furnish the final illustration of the 
will’s intrinsically nugatory character and to toil 
and yearn in a shadow- world of mere appearance 
after that which for ever eludes him. 

What function, then, is to be assigned to human 
intelligence in the economy of things? Schopen- 
hauer’s reply is twmfold. On the one hand, it 
serves to discover the sorrowful truth as to the 
essential character of experience. In the dawn of 
experience we are deluded by the fancy that exist- 
ence is desirable and good, but from a belief so 
shallow the development of reason delivers us. 
To its wide- opened eye life presents a scene of 
meaningless monotonous labour, pursued to-day as 
yesterday and accomplishing mere disappointment 
and weariness. Not the most favoured can be 
designated happy ; life swings between the poles 
of desire experienced and desire attained, i.e. 
between the pain of empty craving and the still 
more unendurable pain of satiety and ennui, and 
the bitterest complaints of a Byron or a Leopardi 
are justified. Nay, psychology demonstrates how 
well-grounded these are by showing that of the 
two emotional elements of which our life is made 
up only pain, not pleasure, is positive. Of pleasure 
we are aware only in the moment of its gratifica- 
tion ; it dies in the birth, and its place is taken by 
want or yearning. From the nature of the case, 
accordingly, man is the victim of an undying 
ache, his pleasures are the alms thrown to 
the beggar, keeping him alive to-day that his 
misery may be prolonged till to-morrow. On the 
other hand, the intelligence which thus lays bare 
life’s inward character avails likewise, in a true 
degree, to afford deliverance from its restless 
torture. Once awake to the illusory character of 
the world and of the satisfactions which it offers, 
the soul may make shift to effect its escape from 
the whole maya world, andfthis it achieves, in the 
case of t)ie more highly gifted natures, in aesthetic 
contemplation and enjoyment. The universality 
of the object with which art confronts the mind 
opens a way of salvation. In admiration of the 
beautiful in' its ideal forms personal feeling, preju- 
dice, and desire disappear •, the individual, losing 
his individuality, becomes gure subject of know- 
ledge, ‘will -less, painless, timeless’ — subject and 
object ure one. And with this comes emancipa- 
tion. Reason, no longer the servant of the will, 
devising means for the fulfilment of its impulses 


and furnishing ever renewed illustration of the 
wretchedness attending the futile task, has become 
its vanquisher. The gnawing of desire is allayed. 
Ilie wheel of Ixion stands still. The nature, if 
not in bliss, is at peace. 

Ajod yet this, happily, do#^« not exhaust the 
power of reason to cltecL'the soul ^ release from the 
misery of which it has rendered it aware. The 
way of aesthetic appreciation is, as Schopenhauer 
acknowledges, for the few ; and even so it con- 
ducts them only to a momentary halting-place in 
the tread-mill round of experience, the satisfaction 
which it yields being always the more brief in'pro- 
portion to its purity. But in morality, a passive 
and ascetic morality, a more catholic and abiding 
redemption is attainable. Human nature, indeed, 
is of itself a mass of egoistic impulses, and the 
ordinary virtues are only more or less refined 
forms of selfishness. Nevertheless, all human egos, 
by right of a common origin, have a latent sense 
of kinship, and this may be developed and ex- 
panded by reflexion. Of a mmmttm bonum in the 
light of which to order life there can on this 
system he no word at all. Yet metaphysically 
man is a moial being ; on the phenomenal side of 
his nature subject to necessity and a creature of 
mere greeds and whims, he is, more truly under- 
stood, a part of the great totality of existence, free 
as constituted properly of will, and fulfilling him- 
self in sympathy, seif-sacrifice, and love. The 
ultimate issue is self-denial in the form of denial 
of the will to live, and at this point religion comes 
in to confirm and make finally effective the 
moi alist’s teaching. Condemning the world wholly 
and insisting on the necessity of re-birth, it 
delivers man finally from his selfhood and unites 
him with that from which he came. In its full- 
ness such a consummation, it must be allowed, 
only beckons him from afar. Nor can its very 
character be truly descried by us. To speak of 
it with the saints under the denomination of 
ecstasy, trance, illumination, and the like, is to 
feed the mind with one last illusion : how name an 
experience from which the whole coniMtions of 
intelligent apprehension, including the distinction 
of subject and object itself, have been removed? 
The soul has reached nirvana, a state to be 
described only by negatives. It is the region of 
‘the relative nothing.’ And accordingly, as its 
author acknowledges, this philosophy closes in a 
universal nihilism. 

* If we have recognised the inmost nature of the world m 
will and all its phenomena as only the objeetivitj*- of will , . . 
we have no desire to evade the consequence that with the will's 
denial and surrender all those phenomena \ani!sh That con- 
stant struggle and effort, without end and without reason, at 
all the grades of objectivity, in which and through which the 
w’orld consists; the multifarious forms succeeding each other 
in gradation ; the whole manifestation of the will ; and, finally, 
the universal forms of this manifestation, time and space, 
together with its last fundamental form, subject and object- 
all are abolished. No wnll , no idea, no world ’ {Die Welt als 
WiUe und Vo'istellu'ng, Eng. tr., i. 530 f.). 

6. Hartmann, — Fatal as are the metaphysical 
flaws in the view now sketched, one merit at least 
must be allowed to it. To Schopenhauer belongs 
the credit of a resolute attempt to i enlace the 
unknown thing-in-itself of the Kantian philosophy 
by a principle positively revealed in experience, 
and, had he construed the Will which sustains and 
informs the world on any tolerable analogy with 
that of whose working we are aware in ourselves, 
he might have ranked as one of the founders of 
that ethical idealism which in modern days^has 
been found the best speculative support to faith. 
His refusal, however, to concede to this last ground 
of the world any share in reason necessitated the 
sceptical conclusion, and proved, indeed, too 
violent a contradiction to be maintained. On 
these terms how account, e.y., for the organic 
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teleology of nature, of which Schopenhauer himself 
makes so much? Or for those typical forms of 
things in the contemplation of which he finds for 
the soul a respite from its unrest? Or for tRe 
emergence of reason upon the scene at all? As 
though, observes Hartmann, the only thought in 
^ the universe had arrived there by chance I For 
himself, most convinced of pessimists as he is, 
Hartmann sees the clear traces of intelligence at 
work everywhere. No natural theologian has 
ransacked the world more thoroughly to discover 
fresh illustrations of it. In nature, animate and in- 
animate, instances, he urges, abound ; in man him- 
self also, alike on the physical and on the spiritual 
side of his being; and in the human world of 
language, custom, polity, and religion which he 
has slowly built up around him. Above all does 
the order pervading the world betray itself in 
history, which for Hartmann is no mere spectacle 
of meaningless change, but an impressive march of 
events, not unhindered, yet sure, to a definite goal. 
Yet reason in all this, it is maintained, does not 
work self-consciously, but rather after the manner 
of instinct. In its conscious form in man it pro- 
claims itself a faulty and feeble instrument for the 
attaining of its ends ; in the world — and in the 
subconscious region of human experience also — it 
is unaware of its own procedure, and operates the 
more infallibly on that account. At the heart of 
existence, in snort, is a great Unconscious, which, 
as universal immanent providence, nnwearyingly, 
without error or hesitation, fashions all phenomena 
and guides all issues to their predetermined end. 

The Leibnizian flavour of such a view seems 
tolerably pronounced, and indeed Hartmann cordi- 
ally adopts the position that of all worlds this is 
the best— could a better have lain in the omniscient 
Unconscious, it would have come to pass instead 
of the present one. Much of his ethic, too, is 
couched in the same paradoxical strain. The 
ascetic solution of the moral problem has no more 
contemptuous critic. From Schopenhauer’s pre- 
misses certain of his disciples had drawn the 
conclusion that virginity and suicide alone opened 
a way of escape from life’s ills, to which Schopen- 
hauer’s reply nad been that the denial of the will 
to live must include the refusal not only of its 
sorrows but of its joys. Hartmann, however, 
teaches a more robust doctrine. He would recon- 
cile men with life, and bids them lose themselves 
in the service of the whole. To make the ends of 
the Unconscious his own is the individual’s all- 
comprehending duty, and for the toil and sacrifice 
required of him he is to find support and impulse 
in mystical communion w'ith the supreme power 
whose servant he is. Hartmann is very much in 
earnest about these vieivs, as his various writings 
on ethics and religion show, and aims professedly 
at nothing less than the engendeiing of the resolu- 
tion to lead a truly divine life, in which each finite 
task of the earthly course shall be transfigured in 
the divine light (see the Fhanomenologiej Berlin, 
1879, passim). 

Nevertheless, although the best that is possible, 
the world is not on that account necessarily good, 
and on the basis thus laid down Hartmann en- 
deavours to rest a demonstration, more sweeping 
than Schopenhauer’s own, that life is an essentially 
undesirable thing. The proof is partly experi- 
ential. Happiness is that for which all things 
strive. Nothing ‘so affects the world-essence in 
its inmost core,’ nor is anything else Recoverable 
whidi could he regarded as a final end. But 
happiness remains for ever beyond us. Pleasure, 
it is true, is a positive element in feeling, and only a 
shallow psychology could have led Schopenhauer to 
make the contrary assertion. Yet, when the pleas- 
ures and pains of life are summed and compared, 


thep latter predominate vastly. The individual’s 
life on earth is a prolonged disappointment ; its 
fairest flowers and fruits wither as he plucks them. 
Equally illusory is the notion that satisfaction is 
attainable in the hereafter, since experience, so 
long as it remains conceivable at all, always 
retains this deceptive character. Nor does devo- 
tion to the cause of the world avail to bring true 
contentment, the world itself hemg doomed to 
ever-increasing suffering. True, the world ad- 
vances, hut with its advancement come the multi- 
plication of its pains and an enhanced sensitivenes.s 
to them. Evolution, therefore, is no cure. We 
must forward, yet here is our curse. And, if in 
the acceptance of the end of the Unconscious lies 
a destiny indeed to be coveted by us, this is because 
the Unconscious, in His unswerving guidance of 
the world, is aiming at no positive ponsummation 
of its age-long labour, but rather at its redemption 
from all effort and desire and the infinite frustra- 
tion to which these necessarily lead. 

Just this, Hartmann argues, is the tf*ase, and, in 
support of the dismal estimate of life to which a 
survey of its facts has led, he adds a metaphysic ot 
his own. Alike in Eastern and in Western pessi- 
mism, it will have been observed, the root of the 
world’s sorrow had hitherto been found in the 
existence of the individual ; only with his dis- 
appearance may this be healed. And probably 
this thought is always implied in the pessimistic 
doctrine. But Hartmann gives it a turn of his own . 
Individuation for him also is an unsolved problem ; 
the creation of a world of finite things can only be 
rated a wholly inexplicable blunder. But at least 
the Unconscious ‘ foresaw ’ the possibility of its 
redemption. Within His nature are embraced both 
idea and will ; in other words, He is all- wise as 
well as all-powerful, and guides the world which 
blind will has oiiginated with a skill which never 
fails. In particular, He brings consciousness upon 
the scene with a view to the world’s salvation. 
How it is accomplished is again mysterious: the 
self-contained peace of the unconscious is inter- 
rupted by an idea which ‘ falls upon it as from the 
skies.’ But with this the critical step has been 
taken. The more consciousness deepens and 
expands, the clearer and more commanding be- 
comes the discovery of life’s essentially evu and 
futile character, and with the progress of intelli- 
gence and the evolution of mankind the conviction 
may be expected to spread and take possession of 
all men, until by a common act of will the race 
decrees its own extinction, and along with that 
the disappearance of the world-system of which 
man is the consummation. So existence should 
relapse into the Unconscious again. What the 
unconscious idea never could have attained, to v it, 
the emancipation of the will, together with the 
entire creaturely world to which it has given rise, 
from its unblessed condition, consciousness, when 
developed to the full, either in humanity or in a 
race of supermen who will succeed us in this 
planet, shall have secured, ‘ hurling back ’ in this 
way the total volition of the world into nothing- 
ness, so that the world-process ends without a 
residuum left from which to set out once more. 
Thus pessimism is reconciled with optimism. 
This is the best world possible-such a Avorld, 
namely, as attains salvation, not one whose torture 
is pe™tuated for ever, 

7 . Critical remarks. — It isnot possible to examine 
separately the various doctrines sketched above ; 
in so far as they represent divers types of philoso- 
phical theory their detailed criticism falls beyond 
the scope of this article, and Leibniz’s theistic 
^ologia is dealt with elsewhere (see art. Theodicy). 
There need be no hesitation, however, in assert- 
ing that the metaphysic on which the pessimist 
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view is founded is an impossible one. No cohe^nt 
account of things can be erected on the presupposi- 
tion of their inherent irrationality. All that can 
be meant is that, in the world as known to ns, 
there is much that baffles intelligence and which 
we never succeed in bringing into line with our 
desires, and so much may be admitted freely with- 
out accepting the pessimistic conclusion. Indeed, 
neither inference, the optimistic as little as the 
pessimistic, is capable of being sustained. It is a 
mere extravagance of speculation to contend that 
this is either the best or the worst of conceivable 
worlds. How shall the human mind, which is but 
one of its innumerable constituents, rise to a point 
of view from which to judge the universe as a 
whole and relatively to anything else ? The 
standard by which to try its worth must neces- 
sarily be furnished from within itself ; nor may we 
go further than to say that, tested so, existence is, 
on the balance perhaps, desirable or the reverse. It 
must be acjjnowledged, further, that in the judg- 
ment which asserts this there is always a subjec- 
tive element, with regard to which nothing more 
(.•an be said. It is a value-judgment, and values 
can only be asserted, not proved. In the contro- 
versy as to the goodness of the world, that is, there 
comes a point at which discussion is closed. If 
that which to one disputant is good to the other is 
merely evil, what can further argument avail ? It 
is always possible to deny the worth of that which 
the world generally has agreed to hold most worthy, 
and to consider it to be the aim of all praiseworthy 
effoit to arrest the wheels of progress and to empty 
life of desiie. And to such a contention what 
answer can be given? Unless, indeed, that the 
light is sweet and it is a pleasant thing to behold 
the sun, and that it is just by those interests and 
ideals which the pessimist despises that men live I 
and in them is the life of the spirit. 

At the same time, two general remarks maybe 
offered with regard to this whole mode of apprais- 
ing existence. It will have been noticed that the 
standard applied throughout has been broadly the 
eudsemonistic one. On both sides it has been as- 
sumed that the supremely desirable thing is happi- 
ness. The universe is to be judged by the measure 
in which it lends itself to its production, and all 
that remains is to interrogate experience as to this 
and register the finding reached. But this in itself 
would seem an impossible task. It may he pro- 
secuted so far, indeed, and the result may not I 
improbably be to furnish the pessimist philosophy 
with a partial justification. It is at least well to 
be confronted with the facts of existence, and to 
the more searching examination of nature and 
humanity by later times it is due that the flimsy 
geniality or the deistic mood can never return 
again. Yet it must always be beyond us to cast up 
the sum of the pleasures and pains of the universe 
and weigh them against each other; and in our 
own human case the inherent futility of the attempt 
to estimate in this way the worth of life becomes 
more than ever apparent. Here these elements of 
emotional experience prove extraordinarily elusive, 
and even dissolve into one another in the most 
baffling manner. From pain itself a singular satis- 
faction is not seldom derived. Effort and labour, 
hardship and danger, self-abnegation, martyrdom, 
and death are what prove able most of all to 
summon forth men’s energies and to yield them 
what they crave, plainly implying that pleasurable 
feeling is at most only one element in the object 
of desire. In truth, the pessimist’s inventory of 
life’s disadvantages and lirawbacks is manifestly 
at fault. Experience candidly examined discloses 
compensations of which he fails to take account, 
and, above all this, that the possession of a ‘good 
will ’ infinitely outweighs, anJ is altogether incom- 


parable with, the indubitable ills to which he 
points. 

.^That it should leave no room for the recognition 
of such a factor in experience, or, in other words, 
for the appearance of free ethical personality in 
the world, is a fuither and final defect in the pessi- 
mist view of things. Such a creed is necessaiily ^ 
monistic, and monism is incompatible with all 
those interests in the light of which alone existence 
can be rightly judged. It is indifierent whethei, 
as in the case of the doctrines adverted to, the 
monism be of a spiritualistic order or take the 
shape of that scientific naturalism which is perhaps 
still more widely accountable for the despairing 
strain to be detected in modern thought and litera- 
ture. In either case the essence of the world 
permits of no disintegration of its unity, and in- 
dividuality, human or other, has no reality or 
rights at all. As against all such metaphysical 
perversity the soul must ever assert her own sup- 
remacy. Free in telligent personality is the highest 
form of being acees'sible to us. In it alone is a 
medium furnished thiough wdiich to construe the 
cosmic process, and only when viewed in relation 
to its perfecting does that process become intelli- 
gible or even tolerable. Even so it may be impos- 
sible to say why human nature should be fashioned 
thus— why the whole creation should groan and 
travail in pain together in order to the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God. It is enough that that 
supreme result is being achieved. Amid the Avorld’s 
evanescence, unreliability, and manifold suffering 
the production of moral character goes steadily for- 
w’ard, the soul being, as Boehme says, ‘bruised 
and pressed and set to endure much, yet is it the 
servant in God’s vineyard which prepareth the 

S recious wune of righteousness to be drunk in His 
kingdom.’ Nor is it knowm what righteousness 
is unless it be acknowledged that no age-long, 
heaviest cost should be too great a purchase-price 
to pay for its realization. 

Literaturb.— For Buddhist pessimism see Asoeticism: (Bud- 
dhist), Buddha, and literature there referred to, esp. H. Olden- 
berg:, Buddha^ Berhn, 1881, En^. tr., London, 1882. Leibniz’s 
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ally, of which there are many edd. (the latest by 0 J. Gerhardt, 
Die philos Schriften von G. W. Leibniz^ Berlin, 1875-90) The 
Monadologie, with certain shorter pieces, has been translated by 
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Colleded, Forfes, do. 1753-64, and is treated m all histones of 
philosophical and religious thought dealing with the period 
(e g,, G. V, Lechler, Geseh. des englischen Deismus, Stuttgart, 
1841, and Leslie Stephen, Hist, of English Thought in the 18th 
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pessimism are A. Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Witle v.nd.Vor- 
stellung, Leipzig, 1819, h859, Eng tr by R B Haldane and J. 
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si^cle, Paris, 187S ; E. Diihring, Der Werth des Lebetis, Breslau, 
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Dorner, Pessimismus, Nietzsche und Naturahsmus, mit hesoa- 
derer Beziehung aufdie Religion, Leipzig, 1911. See also artt. 
Good AND Evil and Theodicy. AlEX. MaRTIX. 

PESSIMISM (Indian).— I. Types of pessi- 
mism, — Three types may be distinguished : en- 
vironmental, temperamental, and philosophical. 
The first is due to the hardships of one’s surround- 
ings, the trying nature of the climate, etc. ; the 
second to tfie tendency, temperamentally, to4ook 
upon the dark side of things ; and the third to 
one's philosophy of life. Three kinds of pressure, 
then, may weigh down the human spirit and make 
its mood and outlook pessimistic. Moreover, men 
may be pessimistic concerning either the life which 
is or the life which is to come, or concerning both. 
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The most hopeless pessimism is when neither this 
world nor the next is regarded as of any value, 
when * vanity of vanity ’ is written upon all tlmt 
is. Such is the pessimism of the Charv5,kas, the 
Indian analogue of the Cyrenaics. 

2. Causes of Indian pessimism. — ^As to the fact 
r of Indian pessimism there is no doubt; Indian 

literature is a sufficient proof. But as regards 
its cause or causes there is much doubt and dis- 
cussion. Some scholars hold that the cause is 
environmental. 

‘Iiifl'a h^reolf. •^h'-''”Crh hor rl irate, her nature, and her 
p' ,j '^1 . » .' 1 : K)' . ir;n«'''C'- r-M'-oti.'.! 1. or sin’ 

(U '■on n 'cl r /o, ’i>. 

‘Wilt." ve i'ov'o . to (‘OM-s.il r Inc nie-irina wa and ’nt 1- 
lo'-lual fao ItiC", ihe in^ of <->i\ iici’ii.i-nr i- no less 1 . 1 - j 
poitant. The great majority of the population inhabits the ; 
plains. . . . Nature here displays herself m her more ruthless 
moods— torrential rams at one season, scorchmg heat in another, 
hailstorms or earthquakes, outbreaks of disease the dangers ot 
which are intensified by the neglect of sanitarv precautions 
habitual to the people. Congestion of population in many parts 
involves a struggle for bare exitlence which begins wath child- 
hood and ends only with the grave This condition of things 
encourage*^ a pc "S'm’-tic mrdor^ hebef, an apathpticsiihm’«;=icn 
toihcs-p riia, Tuo-iI> muJ’.'nani, vir.icn are beht'.pd to co’Miol 
hn'iiaa iii< \ poweihn priL^icood and ihe bondage of - e 
le j< s rr cd"rl.tv of *-hoigh*' and freod'^ri of action Hence 
<‘u’ ' v r iL .ja. 'U.id of the people of the plains which 

s„' a-' c ' f r* ooserver ’ (\V (Jj ockc, J\ ati' es of Northern India^ 

There is some fouudatiou, too, for holding that, 
as the fusion of the invading Achseans and Dorians 
with the Minoans of the Mediterranean may have 
helped to mould the artistic temperament of the 
Greeks, so the fusion of the invading Aryans with 
the aboriginal Dravidians may have helped to pro- 
duce a melancholy temperament. It is certainly 
true that the history of the Indian Aryans from 
the beginning of the Vedic age down to the great 
Upanisads may be characterized as a movement 
from optimism to pessimism. And there were 
other changes scarcely less significant. Phallic 
worship is scorned in the Migveda (vn. xxi. 5, X. 
xeix. 3), but later it becomes common. There is 
no clear trace of transmigration in the Btffveda, 
but by the time of the Upanisads it is a runda- 
mental article of faith. These changes in mood 
and worship and doctrine require explanation. 
The climate and life of India may have gradually 
affected the temper of the invading Aryans without 
appreciably diminishing their powers of thought.^ 
Some facts of modern India strengthen this possi- 
bility: Kipling’s Kim is a picture (quite true to 
life in particular instances) of a European lad born 
in India who so felt the lure of Eastern w^s that 
he became the disciple of a wandering Tibetan 
monk. The Anglo-Indian population are especially 
open to such influences and not infrequently dabble 
in the magic practices of India. In their case not 
only the influence of environment but also that of 
blood seems to tell. But Indian pessimism presents 
itself not primarily as a feeling of world- weariness 
due to the pressure of an untoward environment, 
nor as a temperamental tendency to look upon the 
dark side of things, but rather as an articulated 
swtem of thought, the product of Indian meta- 
^ysical speculation, ^uch is the opinion of 
uldenberg and Barth, and in fact of most scholars. 
But such speculation may have had its roots in a 
trying environment or in a bias towards pessimism 
due to a melancholy temperament. 

3. Psychology of Indian pessimism. — ^There are 
three antitheses which are significant for peasi- 

1 ‘ Die Trennung der Inder von den Iraniem war fur die naeh 
Sudoeten ziehenden der Verzicht Oder der letzte alisciiliessende 
Sehritt zum Verzicht auf die Theilnahme an dem grossen Wett- 
kampf der Volker gewesen, in welchem die gesnnde Mannlich- 
keit der westlicheii Nationen herangereift iot. In der uppigen 
Stiille ihres neuen Heimatlilandes haben jene Aner, die Bruder 
der vomehmsten Nationen Europas, mit der dimkeln Urbevblk- 
erunglndtms sick o&nmschendf immer mehr die Oharacterznge 
dea Hindnthnma in sich entwickelt’ (Oldenberg, Die Religion 
dee Vedity p, 2). 


mifim : (a) false knowledge, or illusion, versus true 
knowledge, or reality ; {b) unpleasant feeling, or 
suffering, versus pleasant feeling, or bliss ; and (c) 
wrong volition, or evil, versus right volition, or 
good. The intellectual and the emotional anti- 
theses alone have significance in Hindu thought. 
Bondage is due to nescience {avidya), and nescience 
manifests itself in suffering. In other words, what 
on its intellectual side is false knowledge is on its 
emotional side suffering. Such is the teaching of 
virtually all the six systems of Indian philosophy. 
The same connexion between the intellectual and 
the emotional is indicated in the famous definition 
of Brahman as reality, thought, and bliss {sachchi- 
dananda). The third antithesis, the ethical, is the 
one emphasized in Hebrew and Christian thought. 
The doctrine of peisonality, which is the doctrine 
of the will, has received scant justice in India. Of 
the three directions of mental function — cognition, 
feeling, and willing — the Indian systems of philo- 
sophy have to do with cognition and fpeling, with 
the first predominantly, with the second to a less 
extent, but with volition hardly at all. Volition, 
the crown of the whole mental process, is largely 
left out. Hence Indian mental life, being divorced 
to a considerable extent from liealthy volition, has 
been marked by extravagant thinking and morbid 
feeling. Volition, while having its roots in know- 
ing and feeling, should react upon them in the way 
of criticism. Only a strong volitional life, whether 
individual or national, can prevent thought from 
being erratic and feeling from being morbid. Now, 
according to Indian thought, bondage is defined as 
false thinking and unpleasant feeling, but not 
(except perhaps in the case of Buddhism) as wrong 
willing. That is, bondage is defined in intellectual 
and emotional, but not in ethical, terms. Herein 
lies the great difference between Indian and 
Hebrew thought. In harmony with the emphasis 
in India on knowing and feeling is the fact that 
Indian thought is in general rationalistic and 
Indian life not infrequently hedonistic. The poles 
of Indian experience seem to be the rationalistic 
calm of the ascetic philosopher, on the one hand, 
and the hedonistic excess of the wealthy prince, 
on the other. The pessimism of the ascetic philo- 
sopher is due to his feeling of the worthlessness of 
the phenomenal world as contrasted with the 
changeless bliss of the dtman ; that of the wealthy 
prince, to the feeling of satiety and disgust due to 
unbridled excess. Bhartrhari’s patakas are a good 
illustration of the latter. The failure of the Indian 
mind rightly to estimate the importance of volition 
may be due partly to the influence of climate. In 
reference, further, to the relation between knowing 
and feeling, it is well known that cognition usually 
piecedes feeling, and feeling colours cognition. 
We see a picture and admire it. We hear a dis- 
cord and loathe it. But sometimes even prior to 
cognition there is present a great mass of feeling, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, which furnishes 
the atmosphere in which, so to speak, cognition 
does its work. Nothing can easily make a man 
pessimistic who looks at things through the atmo- 
sphere constituted by a pleasant feeling tone ; and, 
on the other hand, nothing can easily make a man 
optimistic who looks at things through the atmo- 
sphere of an unpleasant feeling tone. What has 
apparently taken place in India is this. Cognition, 
having to do witm uncomfortable environmental 
conditions, has been *wicompanied by xmpleasant 
feeling; and, on the other hand, a melancholy 
temperament, possibly the fruit of the fusion of 
Aryan and Dravidian in India, has been the 
medium through which the Hindu people have 
looked at the facts of life. Neither thinking nor 
feeling has been tested and controlled by willing. 
The result is that in India we have a reasoned 



pessimism, which apparently has its outwsli’d - 
source in an untoward environment and its inner . 
soui'ce in a melancholy temperament, the thought : 
which elaborated the pessimistic view of life nevei 
having been adequately challenged and tested by ; 
the activities of the volitional life. The provisional 
result, then, is that Indian pessimism is at once 
environmental, temperamen&l, and speculative. 

Of course, this is all very tentative and hypo- 
thetical. 

4 . Pessimism as related to the great Brah- 
manicai doctrines. — Indian pessimism can be 
understood only as it is related to the great 
doctrines of Brahman, karmay and transmigration 
— in other words, only as it is set in the context of 
Indian thought. Thus Bloomfield (p. 212) refers 
to ‘ tlie twin factors of metempsjmhosis and pessi- 
mism' as the doctrinal differentia of any truly 
Hindu system. 

{a) Bralmian and jpessimism . — The watchword of 
the adhaita doctiine of Sankaracharya is identity. 
The great cofifession of faith is ekam evadvitlyamy 
‘ one only without a second,’ and the personal 
assurance of the emancmat-ed soul is aham Brah- 
mety ‘ I am Brahman.' The theory is that, as soon 
as I am able to realize this identity, then the whole 
machinery of multiplicity, of karma and transmi- 
gration, falls away, and there is nothing left but 
Brahman, ilie 'one only without a second,' and ‘ I 
am Brahman.’ Brahman is declared to be ‘ reality, 
thought, and bliss,’ and the way of realizing one’s 
identity with this supreme reality is the way of 
knowledge. This way is theoretically open to all, 
some time or other, in the course of the process of 
rebirth— the way into the highest reality, thought, 
and bliss. Why, then, should not the doctiine of 
Brahman be regarded as a splendid optimism, a 
message of good tidings for every soul ? It seems 
to hold out to every one the hope of ultimate union 
with Brahman — certainly a magnificent goal. 
Why, then, is pessimism connected with such a 
splendid conception? One reason may he sug- 
gested. The indefinable Brahman, being imper- 
sonal and without action, cannot be conceived as 
a source of comfort and help for needy mortals. 
He (or it) may be thought of as the sum of all 
perfections, but the glorious Brahman, perfect in 
reality, thought, and bliss, is not a god of grace, 
but only an ultimate reality posited in such a way 
as to suggest overwhelmingly the worthlessness of 
the phenomenal world. 

‘ The glorification of the .^tman becomes involuntarily an ever 
increasingly hitter criticism of this world ’ (Oldenberg, Buddha . 
his Lifeyhis Doctriney his Order y Eng tr., London, 1S82, p. 42). 

How difierent might it have been, had the 
ethical and gracious Varuna been the ‘one only 
without a second’ in a true theistic devotion on 
the part of the Indian people ! Then, in spite of 
an unhappy climate and possibly a melancholy 
temperament, the religious life _ of the Indian 
people might have been radiant with hope. 

(b) Pessimism as related to karma ana trammi' 
gration.-^-The psychological explanation of the 
origin of the doctrine of kamna (g.v. ) is not diffi- 
cult. It is the experience of all that in the case of 
moral merit or demerit there are numerous illus- 
trations of the truth of the saying that ‘ whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.’ Such facts 
of experience furnish the starting-point for specula- 
tion. That which is true in general of ethical 
action in this life is extended in seveial directions, 
so as to cover not only moral action, but also all 
action without exception, and not only the deeds 
done in this life, but also the deeds done in past 
and future lives. 

The twin doctrines of karma and transmigration 
first appear definitely in the Upanisads, There is 
no clear trace of either in the hymns of the Mig- 


veda. It was only when the personal gods of the 
Eigveda had become merged more or less completely 
into the pantheistic and impersonal one and all of 
thS Upanisads that the doctrine of an automatic 
principle of retribution arose. The passing of the 
Vedic gods left a place for karma. Karma is the 
theory of recompense, and transmigration states , 
how the decrees of karma are cariied out. ^ Now it 
is highly significant that karma and transmigration 
and a pessimistic view of life arose together in 
India. Some hold that karma is the cause of 
Indian pessimism. Whether this is so or not, it is 
by virtue of karmay the creative effect of de^s, 
that, according to Hindu belief, the soul is bound 
for ever to the lound of phenomenal existence, 
unless some means of release is found. This 
dreary round of repeated births and deaths consti- 
tutes for Hindu thought the tragedy of life. 
Phenomenal existence is miserable existence, and 
the two doctiines which govern phenomenal exist- 
ence are karma and transmigration. They are 
both linked up naturally, then, with a pessimistic 
view of life. It is true that karma and tiansmi- 

f ration are, intellectually considered, in^ressive 
octrines. For every soul the ‘ one far off divine 
event’ is emancipation from the hond^e of re- 
peated births and deaths and union with Brahman. 
Thefoimnla is simple: every man the arbiter of 
his own destiny, and salvation virtually an eternal 
process. Why should not this profound conception 
fend itself to an optimistic view of life? One 
reason may he this : the whole burden of the 
achievement of emancipation rests upon man, and 
man knows himself to be needy, sinful, helpless — 
in fact, too weak to carry such a burden. Hence 
the prospect of emancipation recedes into the far 
distant future, and the ordinary Hindu hardly 
dares to hope for release before he has passed 
through countless births. Thus he is chained to 
the phenomenal, and the phenomenal is illusory 
and sorrowful, and ‘hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.’ 

5 . Effects of Indian pessimism.— The doctrine of 
the illusory and worthless character of the world 
has had its effect upon the mind and life of Indvj 
Thought and feeling are consonant with the woit^*- 
lessness of the woild, but volition means adju^r- 
ment to a real world ; and, if great deeds aie to be 
done, the present world must be regaidetl as real and 
worthful. This is the explanation of the statement 
of Macdonell that early India wrote no historjs 
because it never made any. 

‘The Brahmars . . . bad eariy embraced the doctiine that 
ali aLLion and existence are a po-idne e»il and could therefore 
ha\efelt but little inclination to chronicle historical eients’ 
(J/wt. of Sanskrit Literature, p. 11) 

Still another effect of the theory of the worth- 
lessness of the world is seen in the tremendous 
hold which the ascetic life has ahvays had upon 
the people of India. The worthlessness of the 
world and the evil of activity logically involve the 
renunciation of the ’world and a life of meditation. 
Again, as Bloomfield points out (p. 264), 'there is 
in all Hindu thought no expression of /tope for the 
race, no theory of betterment all along the line.’ 
We may find a reflexion of this mood in the reten- 
tion of the ancient and widely accepted system of 
the four yugasy according to which the golden age 
is placed in the past rather than in the future, a 
thing to look back to rather than to look for^vard 
to, the direction of things being steadily down- 
ward from good to bad and finally to the wqyst, 
and the four yugas repeating themselves endlessly 
, without making any advance. In tliis programme 
is embodied the hopelessness of India’s social out- 

• • rru- 

i 6 , Influences qualifying Indian pessimism,— i he 
' pessimism of India, however, must not be exagger- 
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ated. There are many things which tend to break 
its force. No one can be a pessimist (except in 
theory) when life is joyous and hopeful ; ana the 
people of India have, on the whole, their share of 
the natui'al joys of life. Then, too, all theistic and 
devotional movements tend to be optimistic/ such 
as the various hhakti movements and the theisms 
of modern India— Islam, ^ Sikhism, Christian- 
ity, the Brahma Samaj, the Arya Saniaj, etc. In 
the case of the Arya SamSj the pessimistic influ- 
ence of the doctrines of karma and transmigration 
is more or less counteracted by the acceptance of 
the%m. It is the same in the case of Islam, where 
the belief in fate is robbed to a considerable extent 
of its sting by a belief in Alah, the author of fate. 
In creating an appreciation for things belonging to 
this world, such as good government, freedom, 
equality, education, social reform, good bank de- 
posits, etc., the British Government has exercised 
very^ great influence. The effect of Christian 
missions has been equally conspicuous in helping 
to produce an attitude of optimism. 

7. Chronology of Indian pessimism.— One of the 
most striking contrasts in the history of Lhonghl h 
that between the optimism of the Veuic ago and 
the pessimism which gradually settled down like n 
pall upon the spirit of India and finally obtained its 
creedal statement in Buddha’s doctrine of suffer- 
ing. The Bigyedic age was an age of appreciation 
of the good things of life, and of strenuous effort 
to secure them. The interesting thing is that the 
growing appreciation of the value of the present 
life, now observable in India, marks a kind of 
return to the spirit of the Rigveda, 

Thus there are three stages in the history of 
Indian pessimism : (a) from optimism to pessimism, 
the movement extending from the Rigveda to the 
great XJpanisads {c. 1400-800 B.C.); (6) pessimism 
attaining in the 5th cent, B.C. its climax in 
Buddha’s four noble truths (800 B.O.-A.D. 1800) ; 
(c) from pessimism to optimism, the British 
Government and Christian missions (A.t). 1800 to 
the present time). 

Literature — M. Bloomfield, 17ie Rehgion 0/ the Veda^ 
New York, 1908, A Barth, The Iiehqinnsof Ind%at tr. J Wood, 
London, 1S82 ; E W Hopkins, 2'ke Religions of IndicOy do 
189C ; G F, Moore, Hist of Rehgwns, i,, Ediiihurcfh, 1914 , 
J, N. Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism, London and New 
York, 1913, Modem Religious Movements in India, New York, 
191.5 , W Crooke, Natives of Northern India, London, 1907 ; 
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H. D, Griswold. 

PETITE EGLISE (ANTICONCORDA- 
TAIRES). — When on the point of concluding the 
concordat with the French Government (see artt. 
Concordat, Gallicanism), Pope Pius vn. re- 
quested the French bishops who had fled the 
country to resign their sees within ten days. The 
concordat was signed on 10 th Sept. 1801, and on 
29th Noy., by the bull Qui Chrisii Domini, Pius 
vn. abolished 157 archMshoprics and bishoprics 
and established 50 new ones m place of them. 
Several of the bishops holding sees resigned as the 
^pe demanded; but others refused to do so. 
Fourteen of the latter, residing in London, issued 
on €3rd Dec. 1801 a memorial in which they stated 
the reasons which prevented them from complying 
with the pope’s demand. They admitted h^ pos- 
session of a primacy derived from St. Peter, which, 

/ * The super-imposition of the Yoga on the atheistic Sankhya 
l»htened tihe gloom of even that ultra-pessimistic si’-stem ’ (G. F. 
Mooire, Hist ^ Religiom, i, 350). 


hcvvever, far from placing him above the canons, 
was a special reason why he should observe them 
and cause others to do the like. They added that 
the bishops are by divine right leadeis in the 
Church; that their connexion wdth their own 
Church can he broken only by death, by a legal 
judgment in conformity wnth the discipline of the 
Church, or by a voluntary and canonical resigna- 
tion; that, speaking for themselves, they had 
always during their exile cared for their dioceses ; 
and that the new concordat was in their judgment 
more likely to destroy than to benefit religion. 
Several other bishops agreed to this memorial. 
Next, 38 bishops in conference in London addressed 
a canonical remonstrance to Pius vii. on 6th April 
1803. This document is not merely a work of 
learning and eloquence, but an important ofificial 
utterance, in which these prelates, appealing to 
Scripture and tradition, develop the principles set 
out in the memorial of 1801. These bishops, then, 
continued to administer their dioceses through 
priests who shared their convictions •In regard to 
the concordat. It is these ‘ Anticoncordataires ’ 
who were henceforth called the Petite Eglise. 

The members of the Petite Eglise, and especially 
the priests, were subjected to many persecutions 
and annoyances from the government, both under 
Napoleon i. and under Louis xviii. and Charles X. 
Gradually the clergy of the Petite Eglise diminished 
in number. It is remarkable that the bishops 
ordained no priests, » believing perhaps that tlie 
concordat would not last long. The fast survivor 
of these prelates, Alexandre de Clis^mines, bishop 
of Blois, even refused to ordain some candidates 
who were presented to him, because they held 
Jansenist opinions. Some groups in the Petite 
Eglise were imbued with tne latter ideas, while 
others were extremely opposed to them. 

^ After 1830, when the clergy were reduced to the 
bishop of Blois (de Ch^niines) and some priests, 
the question arose whether, m view of the fact that 
the pre-concordat bishops were dead, the bishops 
of the concordat ought not to be regarded as law- 
ful. A negative answer was arrived at, on the 
principle that, the apostolic succession having been 
bioken, the effects of the rupture were enduring. 
The decisions of ancient councils were aNo appealed 
to. One of these, held at Beneveuto in 1087 by 
Pope Victor m,, had decreed as follows : 

* The sacraments of penance and communion are to be received 
only at the hands of a Catholic priest , if none such is to be 
found, iL IS belter to remain wthout communion and to receive 
It invisibly from our Loid.' 

And this soon became the state of the members of 
the Petite Eglise. By death and defections their 
numbers gradually diminished, so that towards 
the end of the 19th cent, there remained no more 
than a few groups in France, and one in the 
Belgian diocese of Malms. 

The largest group is that of Deux- Sevres and 
La Vend6e. This has more than 3000 members, 
and is growing. Its centre is a hamlet of Plaine- 
lifere, a commune of Courlay (Deux-Sbvres), Here 
there is a large church where laymen sing the 
ofifiees in Latin, according to the ancient liturgy 
of Paris, and read instructions in French. Every 
Sunday 600 or 700 worshippers, and on high festi- 
vals as many as 2000, attend service. 

The congregation of Lyons has also a place of 
worship where divine service is held in French, 
according to the ancient liturgy of Lyons. This 
group, although ^eatly reduced, still has some 
hundreds of members at Lyons and in the neigh- 
bourhood. In 1869, when the Vatican Council was 
sitting, these two congregations petitioned Rome 
for the recognition of the pre-concordat bishops, as 
the condition of their own return to the Roman 
obedience ; but the attempt failed ; and the 
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Council, by declaring the pope to be iramediaHly 
the bishop of each diocese, laid down a principle 
the diiect contrary of that by v'hieh the opponents 
of the concordat had been giiM.rt! 

The congregations of ihe (Sa 6 ne-et- 

Loiie) and of Fareins (Ain) contain about 300 
persons each ; those of the Isfere and the Hautes- 
Alpes contain each scarcely 30 persons; that of 
the neighbourhood of Fougk'es (Ille-et-Vilaine) is 
reduced to a few persons ; that of Massat (Aribge) 
is almost extinct ; and the congregation at Mont- 
Saint- Jean (Sarthe) has joined the Church of 
the concordat, with the exception of a few old 
people. 

The members of these groups read privately in 
their own homes, in French, the offices of the 
Church, generally according to the ancient liturgy 
of Lyons, and, in addition, the Holy Scriptures 
and works of piety. Each house has a private 
chapel, jealously screened from vulgar eyes. It is, 
indeed, a tradition among the Anticoncordataires, 
except thosS of Deux-Sbvres and La Vendee, that 
their religious practices must be veiled in mystery. 
This is no doubt a consequence of the perse- 
cutions which they had to endure in the first half 
of the 19th century. 

With all of them the only sacrament adminis- 
tered is baptism. This is mven by a member of 
the community chosen for the purpose. The same 
member conducts funerals, reciting the ancient 
liturgical prayers of the Church, and also presides 
at marriages. Children are taught the ancient 
diocesan catechism by their own parents, who also 
prepare them for a first (spiritual) communion. 
They all strictly observe the old festivals abolished 
by the concordat, as well as the days of fasting 
and abstinence, according to the usage of the 
ancient Church. Some of them have desired 
the re-establishment of the ecclesiastical ministry, 
but the greater number appear not to feel the 
want of it, and seem almost to regard their present 
condition as the normal one. 

The members of the Petite Eglise lead an indus- 
trious, simple, and peaceable life, which wins the 
respect of their neighbours. Their morality is 
generally high. They number in France at the 
present time over 4000 individuals. 

Literature.— des dvSques frangais Hsidant A Lon- 
dres, and Tradiietion des Reclamations canoniques (reprints), 
Ljons, 1898 ; Controterse pacifique sur les principales questions 
qm diilsent ettrouulcnt VEalise gallicane^ parunmembre de 
VEghse gallicane, 2 vols , London, 1802 ; R. F, X. Beaunier, 
jDes Retractations, VendOme 1838, L. S4ch4, Les Dermers 
Jansenistes, 3 vols , Pans, 1891 ; J, E. B, Drochon, La Petite 
Eglise, do 1894 ; J Bricaud, La Petite Eglxse anticoncorda- 
taire, do. 1906. GeORGES VoLET. 

PEYOTE RITE. — 'Peyote’ is the name of a 
small cactus plant (the Anhalonnim or Lophophoi'a 
of systematists), found along the lower Rio Grande 
and southward in Mexico. It resembles a radish 
in size and shape, only the top being visible above 
the ground. The wdiite blossom is later superseded 
by a tuft of white down, which is sliced and dried 
into the so-called ‘button,’ w^hich alone is eaten 
north of the Mexican boundary, while south of it 
the entire plant is sliced, dried, and used in decoc- 
tion. The peyote must not be confounded with 
tlie mescal oi maguey cactus. 

Much more widely diffused nowadays than the 
peyote plant is the peyote cult, wdiich has spread 
northward so as to reach the Kiowa, Comanche, 
Ajapaho, Cheyenne, Pawnee, Omaha, Winnebago, 
and Oglala Dakota. Among the Winnebago it 
has caused a schism, the peyote-worshippers being 
shai’ply distinguished from and even hostile to the 
beHe’^ers in the traditional Winnebago religion. 
The feature that is naturally shared by all the 
tribes mentioned is the eating of the peyote button, 
which produces a distinctive sensation of spiritual 


exaltation. The Arapaho form of the ceremony 
may be described as fairly typical. 

{d Held jji an ordinal”, Lodpre at night One 
11 i'- r, moulding the rite ai'cording I,:* i dream or 

a vision experienced during some previous performance. In 
this way individual mod irt^od'mc^ though 

essential features persi? . Ino -v m jlt of p..i l : ja'sca ' . m* o- , 
thus, on one occasion t ert wor- oi' ‘hreJ (l< o- a’ .t 
another there were aboir a do/co ■.o-'e C’Wv-’ i -e 

visi^'^’*® r; , n- • ^ i i* 'I'-.l'' aud 'Jt-JT." 

by ‘ n .. ■! for each indi- 

vid . -i- ■ L ' V. i maximum of 

thirty o * ' J ' time is spent singing round a small fire, 
between which and the rear a simple sort of altar is made on 
the ground. Only one participant sings at a time, to the ac- 
companiment of a gourd rattle shaken by himself and a drum 
beaten by his neighbour. After four songs the instniir ent«4 are 
passed to the next performer, and thus each has 1 tun The 
songs refer to the peyote, the birds regarded as its messengers, 
andt''" ." 2 '^^ v-.j. i morning 

starf*. ■ M . ‘ ■ he worshippers 

eat, 1 I « ‘ ,1 I I, ■' together m a 

comfortable wotj with occasional singing and rattling but no 
drumming. During this day new songs, suggested by the 
nocturnal experie'"ce'» are often composed At noon a meal is 
served, a. n h ‘b a sng',* spoo” ipu*-: lie ’.'•i 1 by the entire com- 
pany. Ac daik the mec irg hie.i,.'- up The proceeding is 
a=a'' r-^cp*: on of rca': .''-d 'v ” Vr 

ti rr; ar ,! .■tn-r - 'im' . i -‘i- i-c >*.*.» . -■ i 
tl * I !0''g‘ T.l' f ! •• '.'0 . 

pef'uliar (^ecorat^vo chcracter— e.p., yellow is the predominant 
co’our, the featiiers used be.ng those of the yellow-hammer and 
oihcr spooicb of woodpeckers 

The peyote rite has been of special interest to 
ethnologists because it has spread in so recent a 
period that the conditions of its diffusion have 
sometimes come under their direct observation. 
It has thus been possible to note in this instance 
the circumstances favouring the assimilation of a 
new religious practice, the influence of religious 
leaders, the conflict and harmonization of new and 
old conceptions. All this has been most suggestive 
as to the rise and spread of 

On the whole, it appears th;* uvr • r'lc . • 1 *^ 15 . 
monial innovators cannot lift themselves by their 
bootstraps, but automatically conform to certain 
pre-existing ceremonial routines current among 
their people. Thus, a recent Arapaho modification 
of the peyote cult adapts the rite to a new purpose, 
that of curing the sick ; but the processes adopted 
are those which the Arapaho ordinarily employ in 
the treatment of patients. Similarly, the Winne- 
bago have not otily adopted the peyote cult but 
incorporated -with "it various Christian doctrines 
and practices ; nevertheless the organization of the 
ceremony conforms closely to the ancient ceremonial 
system of the tribe. A cult, in other words, may 
indeed be borrowed, but in the boi rowing it is 
almost invaiiahly cast into a different mould, that 
of the borroweis. 

Literature.— J. Mooney, ‘Calendar Hist, of the Kiowa 
Indians,’ 17 C1S981, pp 237-239 ; C. Lumholtz, XTn&noim 

Mexico, Few York, 1902, 1 . 357 flf ; A. L. Kroeber, The Am- 
paho, do. 1907, iv. 398-410 , P. Radin, ‘ A Sketch of the Peyote 
Cult of the Winnebago : a Study in Borrowing,’ Journal of 
Religious Psychology, iii. [1914] 1-22 ; A. Skinner, Societies of 
the Iowa, Kansa, and Ponca Indians, New York, 1915, pp 
724-728 , W. E. SafFord, ‘An Aztec Narcotic,’ Journal of 
Heredity, vi. [1915] 291-311. R. H. Lo\VIE. 

PHALLI SM. — Phallism may be defined as the 
worship of the reproductive powers of nature 
symbolized by the organs of sex. A very large 
share of the worship of relatively primitive and 
even advanced societies has been claimed for a cult 
w’hich appears to us, in a high state of civilization, 
to be strange and repulsive. And all sorts of 
figures, wdiether engraved or plastic, have been 
pressed into the service of the theory as_ more or 
less disguised sexual symbols. It is obvious that 
the mere fact that a cult is remote from our ideas 
of worship, that it is repu^ant to our manners, 
and that the objects of adoration seem to us to 
have no element of divinity is no reason for denying 
its existence or its real importance as a socm 
bond ; so many and so various, often so grotesque 
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and cruel, have been the inodes in which hmnan 
beings have conceived and approached the higher 
powers. 

Worship may be said to be the ritual presenfe- 
tion of offerings supposed to be specially grateful 
to the divinity, or object of adoration, accompanied 
by obeisances and other acts designed to express 
humility and subservience, and usually by the 
uLteirtiice of sacred formulae — praises, prayers, 
thanks, or narrative. It is the suitable honouring 
of a power from which good or evil has been 
received and may be expected or dreaded in the 
futdre. It is addressed not only to what we 
should call gods or spirits, but to any object which 
the worshipper may consider to be, or to represent, 
a power which he has reason to fear, to wnich he 
is mdebted, or from which he may hope for favours. 

Zn India * the Soldier worships hie sword, the cultivator his 
plouffh, the monej’lender hie ledger’ (H. H llisley. People of 
London, 1©16, p 236 ; cf J. A Dubois, Bindu Manners^ 
Customs^ and Ceremonies'^ Oxford, 1906, p. 668). Among the 
Ewlie of what was German Togoland the weaver worships his 
loom, the smith his anvil (J. Spieth, Die Bwe-stamme^ Berlin, 
1006, pp, 309, 443). T-’ ar G'-* - ‘ of Hephaestus 

was W'orBhipbm 1 m . . ' Aeneas set up 

a spear in the , r ■ i ’ i '< I ‘ , le worship it* 

OV H. D. Rou'-c, C7/tvA Offerings, Cambndge, 1902, p. 

375). 


In these cases the object worshipped seems not 
to be regarded as a symbol, or as the outward and 
visible form of any indwelling divinity, but to be 
honoured for its oivn sake. The rite is more or 
less simple. Where it is addressed to any higher 
power it is analogous in framework, though it may 
be more splendid and elaborate. 

Worship is thus an expression of religion. For 
religion no satisfactory definition has yet been 
propounded; no form of words hitherto invented 
will in all circumstances distinguish it from magic. 
But for our purpose we may regard religion, in 
accordance with common usage, as concerned with 
the relations between men in general, or a tribe or 
family, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
higher powers which, so far as they are personal, 
are endowed with free will, and are to be approached 
with reverence, with offerings, and >vith prayers 
which they may or may not grant. Such powers, 
though frequently capricious and cruel, are amen- 
able to appeal. They are held to prescribe niles 
of conduct which, beginning in the lower culture 
as ritual, tend more and more as civilization ad- 
vances to shed their ritual character and become 
truly ethical. Magic, on the contrary, conveys the 
notion of power, however acquired, wielded by 
the magician as his own, and not as that of a 
higher being. The co-opei ation of higher beings, 
when necessary, is obtained by spell. Compliance 
with the call is then not dependent on them good- 
will ; it is compulvSory. The tendency of religion 
is social, of magic anti-social. The one is usually 
open, public, recognized, and approved by society, 
and tends to strengthen social bonds. The other 
is apt to be used for private ends of malice or 
gain, is upaJly secret, forbidden, disruptive. 
This definition, however, cannot be insisted on as 
a mathematical formula. In practice it is found 
that no religion is free from magical practices, and 
that magic ^ often apprcmriates and adapts the 
ceremoni^ of religion. In the higher religions— 
Christianity and Muhammadanism— it has appeared 
as an anti-religion, having its own divinities and 
worship in pronounced hostility to the dominant 
cult Indeed, in the form of * black magic’— 
m^ic hostile to membeis of the same community 
— is everywhere reprobated and repressed (see 
the present writer’s Uitual and Belief. London, 
1914, p. 66ff.). 

1* Symbols.— -Men everywhere have desired and 
attempted to imitate in art any interesting object, 
and to represent in a visible and tangible form 


id^s either imagined or drawn directly from 
external nature or from daily intercourse with 
their kind. It is natural that, when their power 
over their mateiials had so far advanced as to 
delineate even roughly the human form, any 
member or attribute on which it was intended to 
fix attention should be exaggerated. This ten- 
dency, ajiplied for the purpose of satire, is the 
essence of the art of caricature. In religious 
matters it has given to an Indian idol its multi- 
plicity of heads and hands — a clumsy symbol of 
power that has been taken over and even exagger- 
ated by Tibetan Buddhism — and has produced the 
Ephesian ‘ many r breasted Artemis.’ The same 
tendency has emphasized the sexual organs of 
various divinities in many parts of the world, such 
as, in ancient times, the images of Priapus, and the 
Hermie set up at the boundaries of a territory 
or of private property. Priapie or ithyphallic 
figures are, in fact, common to the lower cmture. 
They are found wherever man has attempted to 
sculpture the human form, whether ^o represent 
deities proper or the dead. The size of the phallus 
in many cases has no special intention, beyond 
that of expressing the sex represented, and may 
arise from want of skill on the part of the uncivil- 
ized artist. In some instances the intention is 
declared (though with more than doubtful truth) by 
the natives to be simply that of causing ridicule 
and amusement, as a caricature does (K. de Zwaan, 
Die Heilkunde der Niasser^ Hague, 1913, p. 65). 
In general, it has beyond dispute a deeper signifi- 
cance; the exaggerated organs are intended to 
represent for cuitual purposes the powers of repro- 
duction, paternity, fertility, the powers that 
multiply the people and provide abundance of 
cattle and crops and all other things necessary for 
prosperity. Priapus was worshipped as a god of 
fertility, giving increase of flocks, w^atehing over 
gardens and fruit-trees, bede'wing them with 
friendly showers, and caring foi thebees(Pau&anias, 
IX. xxxi. 2; Vergil, EcL vii. 34, 26, Georg, iv. 
lipfl.). He was reckoned the son of Aphrodite, 
His worship was a late introduction into Greece, 
perhaps from Lampsacus on the Hellespont, where, 
according to Pausanias, he was esteemed above all 
the gods. When it penetrated to Borne, he was 
identified with Mutunus, an indigenous phallic 
god ; and his statues, in the shape of Hermse, 
represented him as bearing fruit and a sickle or 
cornucopia. The ancient Teutonic deity Frey, or 
Fricco, was the giver of abundance, presiding over 
rain, sunshine, and the fruits of the earth. Adam 
of Bremen, speaking of Upsala, says that he dis- 
pensed peace and enjoyment to mortal men, that 
his image was represented with a very large 
phallus, and that at marriages sacrifices were 
offered to him {Descnptio insularum AmtUoniSi 26, 
quoted in J. (irimm, Teutonic Mythology^ tr. J. 
S. Stallybrass, London, 1880-88, pp. 212, 1354), 

In the E. Indian Archipelago ithyphallic statues 
are frequently found. Among the Nuforese of 
New Guinea there is in every village a house that 
serves the double purpose of a temple of ancestors 
and the sleeping-place of the youths and unmarried 
men. From the description of that at Borei we 
learn that the posts on which it is supported are 
adorned with human figures, or with those of 
crocodiles, snakes, and fishes. All alike a^e said 
to represent ancestors, whose respective' names 
they bear. Both the male and female figures have 
exaggerated jiudenda. Moreover, on the eastern 
and western sides of the building, and outside it, 
are two pairs of rude wooden statues, each pair 
representing a man and a woman in the conjugal 
act. Beside the pair on the western side is the 
ima^ of a child lying on its back. Other parts of the 
building also are adorned with suggestive carvings 
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(G. A. Wilken, VerspreicU Geschriften, 

1912, in. 213 f.). The people of Nias, an island off 
the coast of Sumatra, are in the habit of represent- 
ing their adu, or supernatural beings, by means of 
wooden images. In many of these the male sex is 
emphasized in the usual way. When a man dies, 
such an image is carved in his honour, and is called 
an adii zatua. Offerings are made to it ; and the 
Niasese are accustomed to implore it for a 
numerous offspring When a child is born, a 
thank-offering is presented. Before the dwellings 
of chiefs and persons of rank stones are erected in 
honour of deceased members of the family. They 
are called goive salawct,^ and are sometimes in 
human form, sometimes in that of a phallus. The 
Battak of Sumatra pray to the images of their 
long-dead ancestors for offspring. These images 
aie ithyphallic. Among the Bare’e-Toradja m 
Celebes buildings described as temples for the 
souls of those who have fallen in war also contain 
ithyphallic figures, and in almost every temple of 
importance f^iale breasts and genital parts or both 
sexes have been found represented on the support- 
ing columns. In the village temple of Langgadopi 
se.xual intercourse was represented by the union of 
the detached organs. The natives, it is true, 
declared that such figures had no meaning save to 
delight the eyes. But they were accompanied by 
images of crocodiles, the symbol of bravery ; and 
bravery and fecundity are the highest of savage 
virtues, ensuring as they do the concinuancc of the 
stock and the prosperity of the community (de 
Zwaan, pp. 18, &2 .1.', (’ inn Adrian! andKruijt, De 
Barde-sprekende loradjas, Hague, 1912). We can 
have little doubt therefore that all these cases are 
associated witli a cult of fecundity under phallic 
symbols. This is made very clear in the case of 
the festival of Upu-lero (see below, p. 822 f.) as it is 
celebrated in the Babar Archipelago. 

An emblem of the generative and creative force of the sun, in 
» whose honour the feast is held, is erected, m the form of a 
standard fl\ing a pennant of white cotton, aImo«?t 5 ft long. 
The pennant is cut m the form of a man bearing, fastened to it, 
a stuffed phallus and testicles— an apt suggestion of the orgies 
enacted below (AE viiL [1S95] 134). 

Throughout the Slave Coast of W. Africa the 
worship of a divinity named Legba or Elegba is 
prevalent. 

Among the Ewhe his image ‘ is made of red clay, and rudely 
represe’its the human figure, generally male, rarel;, female, and 
alwajs ent'reh nude. It is aluavb represenled as squatting 
clo\yn and looking at the organ oi generation, which le enorm- 
ously dispropoi tionate. . . . When female, the figure is pro- 
vided with long pointed breasts, and the other necessary 
adjuncts ’ (A B. IDlhs, Eu'e-speaking Peoples of the Slme Coa^i^ 
London, p. 41 f.) -Among the neighbouring Yoruba the 
(masculine) image of Legba ‘ is found in front of almost every 
house, protected by a small hut roofed w ith palm-lea\ es.' * lie 
IS supposed alwavs to carr^ a short knotted club, w’hich, 
originally intended to be a lude representation of the phnllvSj 
has, partly through w-ant of skill on the part of the modellers 
of the images, and parth- through the growniig belief in Elegba’s 
malevolence, come to be regarded as a weapon of offence.’ 
Ellis further notes ; ‘ In the case of Priapus we find a similar 
connection between the phallus and a cudgel. See Catullus, 
XX., “The Garden God”’ (Yoruba-gpeahing Peoples^ London, 
1894, p. 65). 

Certain of the Shinto gods of Japan are ithy- 
phallic. They are represented in wood and stone, 
and are the object of offerings and worship (W. 
G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 71, 188 ft'.). 
Whether similar deities were honoured by the 
ancient Gauls we do not know. It is certain that 
in the Middle Ages, and since, in various parts of 
France and Belgium, ithyphallic saints have been 
worshipped foi the purpose of obtaining offspring or 
curing impotence and sexual disease. Perhaps the 
most famous ot these was St. Foutin {whose name 
is variously spelt), by tradition the first bishop of 
Lyons. • His cult was wide-spread in the south of 
France. Wlien, in 1585, the Piotestants took the 
town of Embrun, they found among the sacred 
relics of the principal church an object said to he 
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his phallus. Its extremity was reddened by the 
libations of wine offered to it by women m need 
of his help. Further north a similar divinity was 
honoured in the diocese of Bourges under the name 
of Guerlichon or Grelichon, at Brest under the 
name of Guignolet, and (without enumerating 
otheis) there was one said to be called Ters, whose » 
figure appealed over the gateway to the church of 
St. Walburga, in the Rue des P^cheurs at Antwerp 
(J. A. Dnlaure, Des Divmites ginlratriees, Paris, 
1905, p. 204 f., ch. xii. ; E. S. Hartland, Primitive 
2 vols., London, 1909-10, i. 63; both 
t authorities). In Italy at TrSiUi 

during the Carnival a priapian figure called %l 
santo memhro used to he paiaded through the 
to\vn (Dulaure, p. 219). On Treiidle Hill, just 
above the village of Cerne Abbas in Dorset, an 
ancient known as the Cerne giant, 180 ft. 

long, ' - ' n Ml'' turf. It is represented as flourish- 
ing a club in the right hand (cf. the club of Legba). 

It is nude, with very distinct and exaggerated 
sexual organs. Like the White Horse of Berk- 
shire and other effigies cut in the turf of the chalk 
hills in the south of England, it used to be cleaned 
and put in order every seven years. This custom 
exhibits the importance attached to it by the 
villagers, and seems to point to a religious origin. 

Naturally it is less easy to repiesent the female 
figure with a corresponding exaggeration. At 
Ephesus Artemis as the female principle of fertility, 
the All-mother, was represented with manv breasts. 
The Yornba on the Slave Coast of W. Ariicii have 
a goddess in the fonn of a pregnant woman, who 
is invoked against barrenness and difficult labours. 
She is probably identical with Odudua, the earth- 
mother, generally depicted as a seated mother 
holding a child — a common emblem of such a 
divinity. She is the pationess of love, and many 
stories are told of her adventures an'd amours. On 
the doors of her temples, as well as on those of her 
male counterpart Obatala, the phallus and kteis 
(the female eni)3leni) in contact are often carved 
(H. H. Floss, Das Weih, Leipzig, 1891, i. 439, citing, 
without a reference, Bastian ; Ellis, Yoi'uha- 
speaking Peoples, p. 41 f.). F’emale figures, how- 
ever, with the organ of sex exaggerated are 
by no means unknown in various parts of the 
world. 

On the Consro, e.q , *in the forests between Jlanyanga and 
Sranlej Pool :t I'l not rare to come upon a little rustic temple, 
ni.ade of palm-fronds and poles, within which male and female 
fiiyiires, nearly or quite life size, may be seen, with dispropoi-iion- 
ate ccenitii I organs, the figures being intended to represent the 
male and female principle Around the-’e (^rr^ed and painted 
statues [preimiislj' described in similar terms In the a-’il or 
quoted, p. 154] are man\ offerings of plates, knives and cloth , 
and frequenth also the phallic symbol may be seen dangling 
from the ratf-ers. Tnore is not the slightest suspicion of ob- 
scenity m all this , and anj one quaiifiing this worship of the 
generatue power as obscene does so hastih and ignorantly IL 
13 a solemn mysten to the Congo native, a force but dimlj 
understood ; and like all in\ stenous natural inanifestaticns, 

It IS a pow er that must be propitiated and persuaded to his 
good'(H. H Johnston, The Rieer Congo^ London, 1SS4, p 405 , 
JAI xiu, [1883-84] 473). We are, indeed, expresslj told not 
only that this worship ‘is not absociated with an\ r tes that 
might be called partnmlarh obs-cenc,’ bi't al&o chat ‘ on the 
coast, where manners and morals aie particularly corrupt, the 
phallus cult is no longer met with ' (Johnston, loe' cvt ), 

Nor are such female effigies confined to the 
pagan natives of tropical wilds. They were fre- 
quently carved on churches in the Middle Ages. 
Many have been preserved until lecently in Ireland, 
as, e,g,, on a doorway of Cloyne Cathedral, Co. 
Cork. The Royal Irish Academy in Dublin pos- 
sesses a very good specimen removed from a chuicli. 
They are known to Irish antiquaries by the name 
of »heila-na-gig. Most of them, however, have 
now been destioyed under ecclesiastical influence. 

On this side St. George's Channel they are very 
raie. One remains as a figuie in a corbel-table 
around tlie beautiful little Norman church at 
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Kilpeck, in Herefordshire, close to the Welsh 
border. -There is said to be another in Cornwall. 

But the representation of the detached organs of 
both sexes, often called, from their common desig- 
nation in India, the lingain and yom, is very 
widely distributed. Several examples have already 
been incidentally mentioned. 

Pausanias observes that at Cyllene * the image of Hermes, 
which the people of the place revere exceedingly, is nothing but 
the male organ of generation erect on a pedestal ’ (vi. xxvi. 3). 
Similar objects were from remote times common 
in Italy. Down into the Middle Ages ceremonies 
apfJear to have been performed in connexion with 
them. Ecclesiastical legislation prescribes a pen- 
ance of bread and water during three Lents for 
any one who shall perform incantations to the 
phallus (‘praecantaverit ad fascinum’), or indeed 
any spells [prcecantationes) save the Creed (5ym- 
holum sanctum) or the Lord’s Prayer (anon.. Essay 
on the Worship of the Generative Powers ^ amended 
to K. Payne Knight, Le Culte de Priape^ Luxem- 
bourg, 1866 [original Eng. ed. 1786], p. 121, citing 
Judicia sacerdotalia de crimimbusy vii. 35). This 
legislation was repeated by councils and synods to 
the end of the 14th century, Ex-voto stones at 
Roman settlements and forts in England and 
Scotland have been dug up, bearing phallic figures 
{ih, p. 117). 

At Isernia, in the Abruzzi, Saints Cosmas and 
Damian, usually invoked for all sorts of diseases, 
and being in the official calendar represented more 
decently than the French saints just mentioned, 
found their medical practice concentrated almost 
entirely on the gratification of the feminine desire 
for lovers or for children. 

At their feast on 17th Sept, their relics were carried in pro- 
cession. The fair which was held on the occasion was attended 
by people from all the villages round. Maidens, married 
women, widows, and donne di piacere wore each a distinctive 
dress. Objects in ?srax representing the parts affected and for 
which relief was desired were sold at the fair, and were after- 
wards kissed and reverently presented, together with an offer- 
ing, in the vestibule of the church Inside the church the 
suppliant who suffered from any ill presented himself or herself 
to a priest at the high altar and then and there uncovered the 
part of the body afRicted, which the priest anointed ceremoni- 
ally with consecrated ‘ oil of Saint Cosmas ’ Although the 
wAen effig’PS offered for sale represented various members and 
oigans of vhe bodj, little trade was done in an\ thingbut phalli. 
Women were the chief suppliants; and in effect the whole 
proceeding centred in sexual matters. The ceremomes con- 
tinued to be performed until the year 1780, when, the attention 
of the Government having been called to them, they w'ere sum- 
marily stopped (letter from Sir William Hamilton to Sir Joseph 
Banks, enclosing and commenting on a letter from an Italian 
correspondent, prefixed to Payne Knight’s book ; the illustra- 
tion of the votive effigies shows most realistic figures). 

It -would seem that votive offerings like those of 
Isernia were not unknown in antiquity ; for Payne 
Knight (pi. iii.) figures a gem from the Townley 
Collection portraying a scene -which is unmistak- 
able. JSor is it only at Isernia that such votive 
offerings have been knowm in later times. Models 
in wax of either sex were offeied to St. Foutin at 
Varailles in Provence in the 16th century. They 
were suspended from the ceiling of his chapel, and 
were so numerous that w’hen the wind stirred them 
they struck against one another, to the disturb- 
ance of the devotions of the faithful (Dulaure, p. 
205 ; anon.. Essay ^ in Payne Knight, p. 132 ; both 
citing Journal J Henri III, Coifession de Sa7\ci, 
V. i. 22, and the notes of Le Duchat on the chapter 
in question). 

Cakes in phallic form were among the sacred 
objects earned about in Greece at the Thes- 
mophoria, and in the \Uvov, or basket of first- 
fruits, at the Oiphic rite of the Liknophoria, as 
well as at maruages. They were included in the 
mystic food partaken of by the women at the Haloa. 
They were, there can be little doubt, part of the 
sacra presented to the fxija-TTjs in the Eleusmian 
mysteries (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion-, Cambridge, 1908, pp. 122, 


51^, 522, 530 ft'., 148, 151, 154, 157; cf. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. ii.). At Syracuse, on the day of 
the Thesmophoria, cakes of sesame and honey 
representing the female sex, and thence called 
fihWoL, were carried about and offered to the god- 
desses — probably Demeter and Kore (Athenseus, 
xiv. 56 ; Farnell, CGS iii. 99, and the authorities 
there cited). The Romans made cakes or loaves in 
the form of either sex (Martial, iv. 69, ix. 3) ; and 
similar cakes are said to be still, or to have been 
within comparatively recent times, made in various 
parts of France, doubtless on certain festival 
occasions (Dulaure, p, 195 ; cf. F. Liebrecht, Zur 
Volhskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 438). (Jakes 
shaped like the female breast were borne by the 
chorus of women who followed the bride and sang 
her praise at a wedding in Sparta ( Atheneeus, xiv. 
54), 

On the posts of the houses raised in honour of 
fallen warriors by the Bare’e-Toradja in Celebes 
representations of women’s breasts and sexual 
organs are found. The case of the village temple 
at Langgadopi, where the organs of both sexes were 
shown in the act of union, is probably not singular 
(de Zwaan, p. 63). In S. Celebes a favourite 
object of worship is Karaeng lowe (a name signify- 
ing ‘great lord’), who is not regarded as a god in 
our sense of the word, but as a powerful spirit. 
He is figured usually under the form of lihgam and 
yon% though there is at least one example of his 
image in ithyphallic form and made of gold. It 
has been supposed that he is no other than the 
Hindu god Siva, imported by way of Java; but 
this is very doubtful. Incense and candles are 
burned before him; and he is served by special 
priestesses, called pinati. Once a year a great 
feast is celebrated in his honour at Gantarang 
keke, at the first full moon after the end of the 
fast of Ramadan. Karaeng lowe dispenses good 
and evil fortune. Life and death are said to be 
in his disposal. The sick seeking restoration to 
health, the would-be mother seeking a child, the 
trader seeking fortune, the gambler luck, the 
farmer a good harvest, all turn to Karaeng lowe 
with vows that he may grant their wishes. Nor 
will they willingly anger him by neglecting to 
fulfil their vows, lest he should manifest his wrath 
by sending disease or misfortune upon them (A. C. 
Kruijt, Aniinisme in den indtschen Archipel, 
Hague, 1906, p. 500 ; Wilken, iii. 263). He is thus 
not meiely the giver of increase, but a being who 
holds a general power of good and evil, luck and 
unluck. And the fact that the name of Kaiaeng 
lowe is also applied to the regalia or palladia of a 
kingdom is possibly significant of the genetic con- 
nexions of a mighty, though subordinate, divinity. 
An ithyphallic god with similarly extensive at- 
tributes was formerly worshipped by the Ulisiwa, 
one of the two tribes of Ambon and Uliasa. It 
was called Butu- Ulisiwa, ‘the phallus of the 
Ulisiwa,’ and was i epresented by an idol 7 ft. high. 
Despite the efforts of the Dutch Government at 
repiession of idolatry, it was cherished by the 
people, as the cause of the fruitfulness of their 
women and the bestower of good fortune at sea 
and victory over their enemies, until in 1656 it was 
discoveied in the inaccessible hiding-place to which 
their pious care had transferred it (Wilken, iii. 
236). 

Fetishes in phallic form are in use among the 
Bayanzi, on the eastern bank of the Kwilu in the 
Congo basin. They are made of clay moulded on 
wooden cores and adorned with featliers. Female 
emblems, hut of more conventional shape, were 
also found by E, Torday. Both male an4 female 
emblem^ aie propitiated by the sacrifice of a cock. 
Kola is chewed, and the juice expectorated over 
them. Torday seems to have witnessed the cere- 
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mony bj a chief, whose prayers were usually 4or 
the fertility of his wives and slaves (Ji?^/xxxvii. 
[1907] 141). 

Such fetishes (whose shape, however, is not delineated) were 
found by Grenfell among the E. Bakongo, of which we are told 
‘ not that the representations of the generative powers, male or 
TT-er'' h ’t thr«c ride images were the 

. ' a •«’ • - rghtly propitiated, 

I ' I ■ *( I I't men and women’ 

‘ • I I ■ London, 1908, h. 

' ’i- 'i 1 ‘ V , ’ . , „ 1 1 i _ ‘every street from 
'' I... .I'l ' ’■‘.•ip* r.l ‘ ' -ymbol, and the old 

ones are not removed* (H. M Westropp, and 0. S. Wake, 
Ancunt Symbol Worship^ New York, 1875, p. 46, quoting 
Burton). East and west from Dahomey along the Slave Coast 
‘ the phallus is seen everywhere, in frontof houses, in the streets 
and public places, sometimes alone, but more frequently in con- 
nection with the image of Legba, to whom the organ is sacred, 
and whose principal attnbute is the exciting of sexual desires.’ 
Both the Ewhe and the Yoruba ‘ attribute sexual desires to 
possession by the god ’ ; and he removes barrenness The 
knotted club which among the Yoruba is placed in the hand of 
his image has already been referred to (Ellis, Ew&, pp. 41, 44, 
Yoruba, p. 65 , cf. the club of the giant of Oerne Abbas, above, 
p. 817b) 

In the ol^ Shinto religion of Japan the use of 
the detached phallus was frequent. It was set up 
everywhere along the roadsides (Aston, p. 71 f. ; cf. 
Nature [Japanese], II. 7). 

In identifying phallic symbols , other than real- 
istic representations, however, the greatest circum- 
spection is required. All sorts of objects have 
been claimed as phallic by writers whose imagina- 
tion outpaces proof. Some actual or fancied 
resemblance has been too often deemed adequate 
evidence, without shomng the beliefs attached to 
the obj'ect, or the rites performed in relation to it. 
We may begin with some emblems the meaning of 
which is not in doubt. Around the Mediterranean 
Sea in antiquity the fig (perhaps fiom its shape, 
whether compared with the male organ or the 
womb, or, like the pomegranate or the fir-cone, 
from the number of its seeds) was a favourite 
emblem of fecundity ; and artificial phalli were 
often formed of fig-tree wood. 

‘ The peach is in Ohina and Japan the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of the kteia, as the pestle and the mushroom are of 
the phallus’ (Aston, p. 189). 

Aston also notes that, though the meaning has 
now been forgo.tten, the Japanese term wo-basldra 
(‘male pillar’), from its shape, is applied to the 
terminal post of the railing of a bridge, or of the 
balustrade of a staircase ; and that the same term 
is applied to the end-tooth of a comb. In India the 
Ungam is a common cultual object. It is the 
emblem of the great god Siva, and is usually repre- 
sented united with the ^oni as ‘ a smooth round 
black stone, apparently rising out of another stone, 
formed like an elongated saucer, though in reality 
sculptured from one block of basalt’ (E. Sellon, 
Mem. Anthrop. Soc. i. [I860] 327). Such a repre- 
sentation is a mere conventional symbol, no more 
than remotely recalling the creative and repro- 
ductive attributes of the god, and can awaken no 
erotic thoughts in the worshipper’s mind. Minia- 
ture copies of this emblem are worn by devotees in 
their hair or round the arm or neck. The followers 
of Vi^nu paint on their foreheads the namam, or 
emblem of the god, consisting of three lines, a 
perpendicular line in the centre and an oblique 
converging line on either side, sometimes abbrevi- 
ated to a single red perpendicular line, and some- 
times figured as a trident. The namam is the 
sign of the female sex (Dubois, p. 112). The 
Hindus themselves seem^ early to nave felt the 
ijeed of explaining the lihgam as the emblem of 
►Siva, To this end a not very creditable story of 
the god is related in various places of the Purdnas 
(id. p. 629). 

Thr<?lighout the northern and eastern shores of 
the Levant and its islands and neighbouring 
countries in ancient times a usual sacred symbol 
was a pillar or pole, called in the Bible respectively 


massebhdh and dsherdh. These objects do not 
appear to have been peculiai to any one deity, but 
toJiave been an ordinary divine emblem. Origin- 
ally in all probability a rude stone, or the un shaped 
trunk of a tree, they were developed in course of 
time with increasing mastery over materials into 
conical forms, into obelisks, columns, or masts, 
and further adorned with sculptures, painting, and 
draperies. From this aniconxc form the (Jreeks 
and Romans evolved the statue, the intermediate 
form of winch— a head and bust descending to a 
merely squared base — is familiar in the represez^ta- 
tion of many divinities, especially Hermse and 
boundary-stones. It has been contended that these 
pillars and poles are phalli. In aid of the conten- 
tion are the express words of the author of the ch 
Dea Syria (xvi. ), who so describes the obelisks or 
columns in the vestibule of the temple of the 
goddess at Hierapolis, He adds that they bear 
the inscription: ‘I, Dionysus, dedicated these 
phalli to Hera, my stepmother.’ This only proves 
that under Greek influence later times identified 
the objects as phalli, and ascribed their erection to 
a god in whom they recognized the son of Semele, 
himself a late adoption into the Greek pantheon. 
It cannot prove (though it satisfied the author of 
the treatise) by whom, or with what intention, 
they were erected. In fact, all the evidence obtain- 
able goes to show that these obelisks or poles were 
erected indifferently in connexion with the wor- 
ship of any deity, whether conceived as male or 
female, not excluding even Jahweh Himself [EBif 
s.vv . ; art. Ma§SEBHAH, vol. viii. p, 487 f. ; cf. 
Robertson Smith, Bel. Sem.\ London, 1894, p. 
188 f.). In the same way our own maypoles have 
been called phallic emblems upon the slenderest 
grounds. There is evidence that megalithic monu- 
ments, whether shaped by art or not, or even 
natural rocks and other objects of a suggestive 
form, have been taken for phalli, or at least thought 
to have procreative power. But the application 
to them of the phallic idea is not necessarily 
primitive. Ancient it may be and sometimes 
undoubtedly is. It is more likely to be a specific 
outgrowth of a vague and general sanctity and 
power once ascribed to them, which has developed 
all the more fully, since every other attribute of 
divinity has been lost, and worship in the strict 
sense of the word has been diverted in other direc- 
tions. Their frequently gigantic size and the 
mystery, nameless awe, ana surmise that hung 
about them after their original purpose had been for- 
gotten would be potent aids to such a development. 

One emblem of wide currency appears fairly 
certain. A mode of producing fire early adopted, 
and widely prevalent even yet among savage races, 
is that of the drill. Fire is made by rapidly rotat- 
ing a stick of hard wood upright upon a piece of 
softer wood lying on the ground and held firmly in 
its position by the foot. The action is so sugges- 
tive, and the result is so analogous to life and so 
mysteiious, that it need not be wondered at that 
the two sticks have been usually called the male 
and female sticks lespectively, and that their use 
has almost universally received a sexual interpre- 
tation. As the author of the anonvmon^i 
already quoted points out, the u-e 01 ibc Inc-unl' 
long survived in W. Europe, where it -was applied 
for the purpose of obtaining need-fire (^.v.), as^ a 
protection for cattle on the occasion of an epidemic, 
or for lighting the midsummer and other fires. 
Need-fire \vas prohibited by that name in the 
Capitularies of Karloman, king of the Franks, 
along with other pagan rites (anon., Esmy, in 
Payne Knight, p. 153). It is still used by many 
peoples when sacred fire is necessary for ritual 
purposes. 

In Egypt the monuments yield many priapic 
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tigures. Osiris as the principle of life is often thus 
represen i?ed. The well-known story told by Plutarch 
[de Is. et Osir, ) of the search by Isis for her husband’s 
missing member, when after his murder and the 
cutting up of his body by Typhon she had collected 
all the rest, is the mythological form in which the 
leverence for his phallus is accounted for. Not 
being able to find it, she caused a wooden surrogate 
to be made. But, beyond the realistic lepresenta- 
tions of the phallus, it has been suggested that the 
Egyptian tau cross (like the similarly shaped 
hai?imer of Thor) and the symbol known as the 
cmx a 7 isata are emblems of the same object. Of 
this there is no direct or cogent proof. The cross 
in various forms is a widely distributed symbol in 
both Eastern and Western hemispheres. It has 
been claimed to be everywhere phallic ; but real 
evidence in support of the claim is, generally 
speaking, still to seek. On the other hand, it is the 
simplest symbol that can be found, and may be 
(and doubtless has been) made to do duty for many 
purposes. Likewise the crescent moon, the horse- 
shoe, and othr-T ‘ ikI’i fi:urr- ii.ivo bc^n in-istentjy 
jmesented as ii'-' oi' i*' (■ ! ‘'igfemale 

organ, usually with as little justice. It is true 
that many things in nature and m art do lend 
themselves by form or use to such an interpreta- 
tion, and probably have been sporadically and 
occasionally accepted. He who is preoccupied 
with the subject will see phallic emblems every- 
where. But a wise scepticism will insist on proof, 
not merely of sporadic and obscene, hut of serious 
and cultual, or at least magical, employment. 

2. Ceremonies. — Phallic ceremonies are very 
numeious. Some of them have already been in- 
cidentally referred to. 

The population ol Marv§.r in Rajputana fear a Ihut, or 
mahgTjant spirit, called ITathurain. ‘ This Xathuiam ij? said to 
have been a scamp from some part of the ^ollh-^Vestern l*io- 
vinces [now called the United Provinces] who settled in Maruar 
and seduced manv Maruan ladies uiuil he was detected iMid 
put to death. Then he bfcame a malignant ghost, and began 
to torment wiies and children, and now his spint can be 
appeased only by the most obscene songs and gestures per- 
formed b\ the ilarw an women . No household can be with- 
out an linage of Nathuram,’ w’hich is laguelvdescubed as nude 
and ‘of a monstrous and disgusting appeamnce.* ‘On the 
night the bnde first visits her husband an image of Nathuidm 
is placed beside her couch. Barren w'onien and those who^'C 
children do not live look to Nathurdm for deliverance from 
their troubles ’ (NINQ iii [1893] 92), He is, in short, as Crooke 
observes, ‘a phallic fetish.’ Nor is he bv any means the only 
one in India, Among others, in Dharw.ii w omen of the Ambig 
cjiste carry about an image called Jokamar, ‘whose pruaie 
parts are three times as large as the rest of his bodv,’ and SiUg 
his praises in front of each house, getting in return smad 
presents (J?(r xxii [1884] 183 f.). In Upper Burma at the New 
Year feast ‘an indecent figure’ is paraded, and obscene antics 
are indulged in all along the route {Gazetteer Uppei Burma, i. 
pt, ii. [1901], p 440 ; the present winter is indebted to Mr Crooke 
for these two references) At Roman marriages the bnde was 
required to sit upon the image of Pnapus (Augustine, de Cio. 
I)n, Ml. 24 ; Lactantius, Div Inht. i. 20) If we may trust an 
allusion by Arnobms {adn Genies, iv. 7), women already married 
sometimes pei formed the same nte. In India about Pondi- 
cherry, in Clanara, and the neighbourhood of Goa, brides are 
reported actually to sacrifice their virginity to a similar idol of 
Siva (Dulaure, p. 80, citing Diiquesne, Voyage dans Vlnde, ii ; 
Liehrecht, Volkskunde, pp. 397, 611, citing linschoten and 
Barbosa) On the island of Java, at Batavia, an old and use- 
less cannon, lying in a field, was regarded by the nativ ee as a 
divinity in phallic form, and daily worshipped vvitli offerings of 
nee and fruit, mimature sunshades, and coppers. It was held 
to cure sterility in women, for which purpose it was necessary 
t«:> sit astnde on it for some time. Women might be seen — 
sometimes tw'o at once— dressed m their best and adorned with 
flow'ers, doing this at any period of the day. For years the 
priests encouraged the practice, to their own pecuniary benefit, 
until at length the cannon was removed by the Dutch Govern- 
ment (JAI vi. [1376-77] 359). 

is clear that practices like these are intended 
to secure otfspring. They are a magical proceed- 
ing to obtain fecundity. "And it is not unnatuial 
that they should develop into a moie etlectual 
proceeding, in which the god is repiesented by his 
priest. There is no recoid of such an evolution in 
iiome ; we may be quite sure that the Christian 1 


Ethers would have seized upon it wdth pious 
alacrity as a weapon against the heathen if they 
could have done so. But in India the practice is 
not unknown. The most famous examme is that 
of the tem]^e of Jagannath in Orissa (Dubois, p. 
602 ; cf. F. jBernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, 
London, 1891, p. 305). Elsewhere in India it is 
enough to subject a barren ivife to the embraces of 
any chance stranger (often more than one), in 
pursuance of a vow to that effect. The occasion is 
usually that of some religious festival (Dubois, p. 
596 ; TEH, new ser., vii. [1869] 264). 

In the JCttaha we are told how the ’ O" ’ ‘ka, m 

despair because his favourite wife '.i' sent 

her, magnificently arrayed, out into the >^‘r-"ot« on r dnv 

as a religious act. There she was mei o. rne '•■i ‘a, 

disguised as a Brahman a lev:!' o’ rk he ren- 

dered her pregnant of tbe f i.r.tr P/'nlii.-.i a (,/■'' //■., ed. E. B. 
Cowell, 6 vols , Cambridge, 1895-1907, v 141). 

This story probably gives us the clue to the 
meaning of a practice described by Heiodotus and 
Strabo as taking place at the temple of Mylitta, in 
Babylon. Every Babylonian w^oraan^vas required 
once in her life to prostitute herself there to the 
first stranger who threw a silver coin into her lap 
(Heiod. i. 199; Strabo, xvi. 1. 20). A stranger 
was a person of unknown powers ; he might even 
be, as in the tale from the JdtaJca, a god in dis- 
gni-i* Fiom tin- qiiasi-supematural character 
geiici.illv airnbuced lo him in the lower cultuie it 
Nvouhi loUov Thai iniorcourse with him might be 
p’oducliveof bJe— mgs. The greatest of blessings 
to women is fecundity. If, as is probable, the rite 
was a sacrifice of virginity at puberty, the 'woman 
was thus consecrated for married life, with itn 
special duty of bearing and rearing offspring. A 
similar rite, it would seem, was practised in many 
other places, as far west as the Troad. It has been 
confounded with two other customs of the voluptu- 
ous East. One is that of dedicating girls at the 
temple of a divinity of fertility as prostitutes, 
whose gains went to the support of the worship 
and the priests. This seems, e.g., to have been a 
feature of the cult of the Armenian goddess Anaitis 
(Strabo, xi. 14. 16). There are indications that it 
was not unknown even in worship of J ahweh. It is 
still largely piactised in India, and is preceded by 
a solemn ceremony in which the new recruit to the 
service of the deity is ‘ married ’ to him (authorities 
numerous ; see Dubois, pp. 310, 584 ; A. M. T, 
Jackson and R. E. Enthoven, FL Notes, ii. 
(Konkan), Mazgaon, Bombay, 1915, p. 74 ; Ethnog, 
Survey of Mysore, Bangalore, 1906, ii. 8 [Holeya 
caste]). The other custom was tliat by which a 
girl earned her dowry by prostitution. This is 
said to have been followed in Lydia, on the island 
of Cyprus, and elsewhere. It was not a religious 
practice, but was perhaps a survival of the social 
arrangements of ruder races. Girls among many 
of such races are before marriage accorded com- 
plete liberty, of which they take full advantage, 
ultimately wedding one or other of their lovers 
(the subject lias been lecently fully discussed ; see 
artt. Prostitution ; GB®, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, London, 1914, i. 37 n., 57 ff., 70 ft. ; W. M. 
Ramsay, Cities and Fisheries of Phrygia, Oxford, 
1895, pp. 94, 115, 135 ; L. R. Farnell, Greece and 
RaftyZow, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 268 ff. ; F. Cumont, 
Les Religions orientales dans le paganism e romain, 
Paris, 1907, pp, 143, 286; Ml' 444; E. S. 
Hartland, Ritual and Belief, p. 266 ft' ). 

The priapic deity of the Slave Coast, Legba, has, like some 
of the Eastern gods just referred to, women called his ‘ wives,’ 
who are dedicated to his service, and give themselves indis- 
criminately to his worshippers at the time of the celebration of 
his mysteries. The excesses committed on these occasions are, 
we are told, ‘of a nature which does not admit of anv descrip- 
tion.’ ‘At the com men cement of the ceiemon> tne priests 
cause the worslnppeis to dunk a nuatic draught, containing 
powerful aphrodisnc® The mys^-eries invariably lake place at 
n’gnt, and iisualh m ihe “ bush,” at some little distance from 
human habitaiioin,’ (Ellis, Bioe, p. 44 ; cf. A. J N. Tremeame, The 
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T I ' 't 17 > ‘ London, 1912, p 205). Inde»|dl, 

■ ‘ ■•e erotic dreams by consorting in hi8 own 

r ‘ or in female form, with women or men 
during their sleep. His sacrifices are ‘ ‘-goats, 

chosen on account of their amorous p* a* ■ > ' ■ on very 

impoitant occasions a human victim is offered ’ (HUlis, JToruba, 
pp 67, 66). When implored to remove barrenness, ‘ a sacrifice 
is_ offered, and the worshipper anoints the organ of the figure 
wii-h palm-oil, in order that the required fertility may be at- 
tained.’ On festival occasioncj iq home aloft in pro- 
cession with great pomp, * ■ . end of a long pole. 

The worshippers dance and sing round it, and the image is 
waved to and fro, pi-'d vc towards the young girls, amidst 
the laughter and .> “’a naiio is of the spectators Sometimes 
the phallus is concealed by a short skirt, or petticoat, which a 
man causes to fly up by pulling a string ’ (Ellis, JSwie, p. 44 ; cf. 
JToruda, p. 65). 

An officer of the French marine reports having witnessed, m 
1787, a festival in the kingdom of Congo, when masked men 
executed a pantomime, carrying an enormous priapic figure 
worked hy means of a spring (Dulauie, p 41, citing L. de 
Grandpr6, Voyage a la c6te occidentale d*Af}ique, i. 118) 
Higher up on the river Congo, between I- 1 1 ■ u M ang , 

f’-.-l- - - s; .. -e , .. „f ,J,, , (jt (;vb( 

I - . ' !i r ( ■ ■ ‘ ii id it IS intimately con- 

1- ■ .! ! ‘ , ‘ When the new moon 

appears, dances are performed by the eunuchs, who sacrifice a 
white fowl — wmch must always he male— in its honour. The 
bird is thrown up into the air and torn to pieces as it falls to 
earth. I was told that in former days a human victim was 
offered up on these occasions, but that in later times a white 
fowl had been substituted ’ (Johnston, River Congo^ p. 409) 
Further details on this cult, which is said to be ‘ a vague phallic 
worship,’ are much to be desired, in order to arrive at an ac- 
curate estimate of its extent and meaning. It would seem, 
however, to be an orgiastic cult, similar in some respects to that 
of Attis 

Further north, among the Ekoi of Nigeria, there is a jmic 
named Eja, whose festival, celebrated at the time of new yams, 
is the chief festival of the year. Amaury Talbot, who inquired 
into it a few years ago, compares it to ‘the old Adonis-Attis- 
Osiris worship ’ He saysj ‘ The ecstatic frenzy of the dancers, 
the trances into which some of them fall, and the jealousy with 
w a” «trr Igor's are '•\r’vd:d, -bow that this ceremony holds 
a •. f i\ '•pt''irJ r-’gr 'Ica'i ■- Tre o ’t is supposed to produce 
pKniif.li lime.' !• .d u'-.o lo pu) ect human beings, farms 
a'ld Caiile ' 0 >'i daiiuiLv 1' ig and thunderbolt' It is 

said to have been brought froni the irlenor of Hie continent, 
and to ha\ e been held ev ery tw o yeais To ensure the continued 
cfficacj of the guju, however, sacnfices must he offered everv 
two 5 ears. For this celebration ‘ medxirie’ jS necessarj— pit- 
auinably to doctor the worshippers, a very comnion practice m 
Africa Of the medicine the most essential ingicd’ent is the 
sexual organ of a human being slain for the purpose, or bv the 
act of removing the organ. The Ekoi prefer a female victim 
But the rite is knowm elsewhere , and in the neighbouring 
Cameroons men are also sacrificed. Eja being a jvju of 
ieuilitv, It should be added that one of the chief ceremonies at 
the festival is the offering of fir&tfruits ; and until it comes 
round neither fu-fn (^ams and other things beaten up into a 
paste) nor fiesh rams inav be eaten (P. Amaurj Talbot, In thp 
Shadow of the Bubhj London, 1912, pp. 74-78). The character 
of the cult leads to the su<-pi<‘ion that it culminates in sexual 
intercourse , but Talbot repoiis no evidence of tins 

There seem to have been moie than one god of 
fertility in ancient Egypt, This is not to be 
wondered at. The religion, like the State, was an 
amalgam. The gods of the petty States absorbed 
into the kingdom were similarly absorbed into the 
pantheon. Either they were recognized as identi- 
cal with those of the State-religion, or, maintain- 
ing an independent existence, they became the 
special divinities of certain nomes. The chief god, 
in later times at all events, was Osiiis, who, what- 
ever else he may have been, was a god of vegeta- 
tion, a god of creative energy who renewed the life 
of all living things. To this his myth, his pictorial 
lepresenfcations, and his ritual unmistakably point. 
In all these his phallus was emphasized. Herodotus 
relates (ii. 48) that on his festival pnapian images 
were carried about the villages by the women. 
They were each about a cubit in heiglit, with a 
phallus almost as large as the rest of the figure, 
and worked by string's. We may assume that the 
antics performed with them by the bearers were 
substantially the same as those on the Slave Coast 
and in the Congo. Osiris was identified by the 
Greeks with their own divinity Dionysus, a god of 
similar character, to whom similar rites were per- 
formed. These were probably Osirian mysteries ; 
there certainly were mysteries connected with the 
worship of Dionysus. In the latter, as well as in 


his worship outside them, the phallus was carried 
about and prominently exhibited (Clem. Aiex. Pro- 
ii. ; Amobius, adv. Gentes, v. 28, 39). Dio- 
nysus was not indigenous to Greek soil. He was an 
intrusive deity, piobably from Thrace, whose cult 
was accepted in Greece only after considerable 
opposition. His worship was celebrated at the 
festivals by men and women with orgiastic rites, 
in the coui'be of which victims ofiered in sacrifice 
were torn in pieces and devoured raw, and the 
devotees indulged in sexual intercourse. The 
excitement, heightened by cries, wild dancing, 
and draughts of wine, was ci edited to possession 
by the god himself. Under cover of darkness 
(for night was the season when the performances 
culminated) all sorts of excesses were committed. 
Whatever was done in this mad rout, the votar- 
esses acting under the inspiration of the god were 
held not to have sacrificed their modesty (Euripides, 
BacchcBi passim). Such a cult, it is obvious, was of 
barbaric origin. In this connexion it must be 
remembered that the Greeks had themselves 
emerged from a low state of civilization, and still 
retained many and startling survivals of that con- 
dition. The savage orgies introduced from Thrace 
and elsewhere found 'vmhng and powerful allies in 
the barbarous elements yet struggling in the midst 
of a glowing culture. Thus reinforced, their 
victory was inevitable, whatever the better minds 
thougnt of them. They held the immense advan- 
tage that they provided an outlet for religious 
excitement, largely wanting in the more staid and 
regulated worship of Greece. The memory of the 
conflict passed away into the region of myth, 
whence it continued to exercise an influence, hy 
no means negligible, in favour of the cult on the 
superstitious of all classes. It i^ probable, how- 
evei, that comae t with Greek thought and institu- 
tions re lined and softened the ntual, purging ir of 
its grossei elements. 

A performance much modified, but containing 
some genuine hints of the barbarous ai c haic ritual, 
still takes place in the neighbourhood of Viza, the 
old Bizye, the capital of the Thracian kings. 

Christians of the Greek Church are the actois. It is performed 
on the Nondaj of the last, w eek of Carnival. Tw o KoXoydpoL plav 
the chief parts, disifuised wnth head-dresses made each of an 
entire {;oal-skin without the horns, but stuffed with bay and 
railing down o\ er the face, thus formiiijy a mask, with holes cut 
for the e> es and mouth One of them carries a mock bow , the 
OLiier (the principal personage) welds a wmorten phallus. Tw’o 
ho^s dressed as girls are called Koptrerta, or iii some of the 
\ illages Ki/0es (‘ bi .des ’) There are silso Karo-t.SeAoi, or psie", 
among the performers. Another man personates an old 
woman, called the Babo (cf. Baubo), carrymg a doll tAtKvCrq^) 
m a basket on her arm This part in some places is taken by 
one of the Karfri^eXoi, who is dressed as a W’oman Another of 
these gvpsies, with the a'!3:3tance of his wife, foiges a plough- 
share The play includes the pursuit and marriage ov tne 
chief KoAoyepo? of a Koptrcri He is subsequently snot bv his 
male companion, and mourned by his bride and other actoi-s. 
The preliminaries of burial are gone through; out he suddenly 
jumps up and comes to lire again. The rites of the Gietk 
Church are parodied both in the marriage and in the funeral. 
A house-to house collection by the jccAoytpoi dancing wuth the 
KopiVo-ia, begins the masquerade, while on the straw-heaps in 
front of the houses the Karo-t^eA-os and his wife carry out from 
time to time an obscene pantomime. After the plongh'share la 
supposed to be finished, ploughing is represented The ploagh 
IS draw’n cont^ar^ to the course of the sun round the village 
square When the play was witnessed by E. M Daw k’ ns m 
1906 at Haghios Geoighios, two of the (copJrcria were h.*! nessed 
to the plough Thc'N w'ere led bj one of the /ccD.oyepoi , the 
othei iea\oyepos was atfche plough-tail In front marched the 
«aTon'^€Aos and his wufe with long rods; but after the second 
circuit of the square they were themselves harnessed to the 
plough A man scattering seed followed, amid cries of ‘May 
w heat be ten piastres the bushel ! Rj e five piastres the bushel I 
Barley three piastres the bushel • Amen, 0 God, that the poor 
may eat * Yea, 0 God, that poor folk be filled I ’ The eveitmg 
was spent in feastmg on the presents collected during the day 
CJES xxvi. [1906] 191 ff.) 

It can hardly be denied that m this carnival 
custom we have the survival of an arcliaic agricul- 
ture ritual. Its object evidentljr is to obtain a 
plenteous harvest and probably increase of men 
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and cattle. Of the oigies of which we read in the 
Dionybiae cult the remains are here decayed, hut 
unmistakable. Dawkins points out that the Ka},o- 
yipoi wear padded backs and that the Karirl^eXoL 
bear wands suggesting that the victim was origin- 
ally beaten. The slayer even yet pretends to hay 
^ the slain /faXoy^pos. And Dawkins conjectures with 
probability that the latter represents the Thracian 
Dionysus, and that the part was once taken by a 
human victim put to death in downright earnest. 

Compared with the Dionysiac rites, those of the 
Th^smophoria were from our point of view inno- 
cent. The Thesmophoria were celebrated by 
women alone, in honour of Demeter and Kore, in 
the autumnal month of Pyanepsion. Swine Aveie 
offered in sacrifice. Phalli and snakes made of 
dough were carried about and dedicated to the 
goddesses, together with fir-cones as emblems of 
fertility and the remains of the sacrificed swine, 
by being thrown into the fiiyapa^ or underground 
vaults appropriate to them as earth-goddesses. 
Men being excluded, there was no sexual indulg- 
ence ; but there was flyting — coarse and indecent 
chaff— between the participants. This ribaldry 
was part of the ceremonies ; it was prophylactic, or 
intended ‘to stimulate the fertilizing powers of 
the earth and the human frame.’ Such was indeed 
the object of the entire ritual. Primarily agri- 
cultural, it was connected with the autumnal 
sowing. And its limitation to women probably 
relates back to that earliest stage of agriculture 
when the labour was done entirely by women. 
But, as elsewhere, the idea of vegetable fecundity 
was inseparably mixed up with that of human 
beings. The fasting and abstinence from sexual 
relations required on the part of the celebrants 
doubtless were directed to this double end {CGS 
iii. ch. ii. ; J, E. Harrison, p. 120 ff.). 

Less important than the Thesmophoria were the 
Haloa — like the former, an Attic festival. Their 
centre was at Eleusis. The festival, we are told, 
was held on the threshing-floor; and it seems to 
have been an autumnal celebration which had been 
displaced to mid-winter. Originally in all prob- 
ability dedicated to the goddesses Demeter and 
Kore, as symbolizing the fruits of the earth, it has 
been conjectured that its displacement was due to 
the intrusion of Dionysus, who received divine 
honours together with the goddesses on the occa- 
sion. However this may be, men played very 
little part in it. The offerings were bloodless, 
therefore consisting of vegetable products, and 
were presented by the priestess. The sacred 
symbols of both sexes were handled, the priestesses 
secretly whispered into the ears of the women 
pi-esent (the men were absent) words that might 
not be uttered aloud ; and the women themselves 
indulged in jests and flyting similar, it would seem, 
to those of the Thesmophoria. The feast culmi- 
nated in a banquet set out by the ai chons, but 
partaken of by the female celebrants alone. The 
banquet included cakes shaped like the symbols of 
sex (Harrison, p. 145 ff.; C^r^iii. 45 ft*.). At Greek 
marriages the rite of carrying the phallus in the 
XUvoVi with other emblems of reproduction and 
plenty, was doubtless a charm to produce these 
results. 

Tlie Eleusinian mysteries were deeply penetrated 
by Dionysiac influence ; and disgraceful things are 
said to have been done at them, as the Christian 
Fathers do not fail to remind their opponents. 
The»most recent researches of scholars, however, 
have failed to discover, among the fragmentary 
hints supplied by ancient writers, any certain 
evidence of practices grosser than those of the 
Thesmophoria and the Haloa. In the worship of 
the Great Mother, introduced from Phrygia, and 
certain other foreign cults the sexual idea was 


prT/minent, though in the case of Cybele the orgies 
seem to have taken an ascetic and unnatural de- 
velopment. Aphrodite was one of such alien god- 
desses ; and her cult, in some places at all events, 
was of a most voluptuous description. But we 
need not here follow the matter into detail. 

In Rome Tutnnus or Mutunus, otherwise Fas- 
cinus, later identified with the foreign god Priapus, 
was a very ancient divinity He was represented 
under the form of a phallus. His office,, it was 
said, was to avert evil and evil spirits ; to this we 
shall return below. Another god. Liber, was held 
to preside over fertilitv. including the cultivation 
of the vine and the nit i case of all fruits of the 
field, as well as of animals. He was worshipped 
in connexion with Ceres and Libera, feminine 
deities having a similar office, and, like Tutunus, 
was represented as a phallus. An indigenous 
Italian divinity, in course of time he was identified 
with Bacchus. St. Augustine hints at licentious 
rites, and quotes Varro as an authority for the 
celebration of his cult at cross-roaas. At his 
festival his image was mounted on a car and 
carried round the cross-roads in the country, and 
thence into the city. At Lavinium the feast lasted 
for a month, during which a kind of Saturnalia 
prevailed. The image was then brought through 
the forum into the temple of the god, and the most 
honourable matron placed a wreath u^n it before 
the assembled peo^e (Aug. de Civ, jDeiy vii. 21). 
Libera was identified with Venus, and represented 
in the temple by the image of the feinale organ. 
The excesses of the Bacchanalia at lei^th com- 
pelled the senate to suppress them in Rome {ib, 
vi. 9). 

Sexual excesses on such occasions were, no 
doubt, like those of the archaic Dionysiac worship 
in Greece, of a ritual character. Rites of this kind 
betray their origin in savagery. It is probable 
that they were unknown to few of the European 
peoples of antiquity ; hut we have little or no 
evidence of the fact outside the Balkan Peninsula 
and Italy. Throughout mediaeval Eurojie the 
various spring festivals seem to have been similar. 
Of some we have definite evidence to this effect. 
Of others it is only a matter of inference from the 
remains in modern times. Histoiy affords no 
account of their origin; they dated back to ‘a 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary ’ ; and such a time was one of bar- 
barism. They were joyous, mirthful occasions, 
on which young men and women took a prominent 
part, mingled and paired off. Though these feasts 
and merrymakings may not have been always 
directly connected with agiiculture, they were 
celebrated with the eft’ervescence and abandon of 
renewed life and enjoyment, when all natuie was 
reviving from its wintry death ; and they com- 
memorated, if they did not promote, that revival. 
There can be little doubt that they culminated in 
orgies generally recognized and tacitly permitted 
(W. Mannhardt, BaumkultuSy Berlin, 1875, ch. v.). 
This was, indeed, one of the charges brought by 
the English Puritans against the May-day festivals 
(anon., Essay ^ in Payne Knight, p. 153, quoting P. 
Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses y London, 1583). 

Analogous customs are still or were lately in 
existence in the south-western islands of the E. 
Indian Archipelago. 

The inhabitants of the islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor pay 
divme honours to Upulero, Grandfather Sun, and Upimusa, 
Grandmother Earth. They are two spirits residmg m the sun 
and earth respectively. Every year at the easterly monsoon 
the mmtt-tree (a species of Ficus) changes its leaves It is 
then that Grandfather Sun comes down to fertilize Grand- 
mother Earth. For this purpose he descends into the mcred 
menu of the village-community ; and under this tree a great 
feast IS held The organization of the feast is a weighty matter 
of State ; for it lasts a whole month. Pigs are contributed bj 
the members of the community according to their ability, to be 
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slain in honour of Upulero, and afterwards eaten by the^par- 
takers of the feast. Thrice in varying terms durmg the feast 
the village pnest calls upon Upulero to come and eat and 
drink ; the pork and the chickens, the cooked nee and the 
drink, are ready. In return he is asked to give all good thmgs 
to his expectant children, and to increase the number of the 
nobles and of the people. He is besought for ivory and gold, 
he IS prayed to fill the fishing-boats, the paddy-baskets, the 
sago-vessels, to multiply the goats and pigs, to give food and 
drink, and to cause children, to be safely brought mto the 
world. Dances of vanous kinds (among which one is danced 
Itv w<^’'''en 

d 1." •- ■ ,i” ■ 1 ''»i oi » j > t • , 

M'\p. “O' . •_ o- I I i ' ' I .» 

and share m his enjoyment. p*- Uoai, while the feast 

lasted the men and women .'I ■ • . > .■ access to one 

another (J, G. F Eiedel, Be sVaik- en kroeshange Rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, Hague, 1886, p 372). 

Every year when the ^aZ-tree is in blossom the 
Oraons of Bengal celebrate the mairiage of the 
earth-goddess with Dharme, the sun-god (see 
Oraons, § 6). 

But not every licentious rite can be accurately 
described as phallic worship. Many are purely 
magical. 

Among the Naga tribes of Manipur a month after the paddy 
IS sown, and again before the firstfruits are cut b\ the Milage 
nest '•'i ' rj general tabu, accompanied by a festival, is 

eld, . I * of war ’ takes place, the women and girls 
pullmg against the men and boys. The object of this is said to 
be to take the omens for the future of the crop. More probably 
it is intended to assure its future. The rite is attended by 
considerable bcencc (T. C. Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, 

I OTidori, i'*l 1, p loa). 

The licence attending puberty ceremonies in 
various parts of the world is often great. It is 
sometimes ceremonial, as among the newly-made 
adults on emer^ng from the rites in many Bantu 
tribes. Even in such cases it cannot he called 
religious without an abuse of terms. It is rather 
a fiist assertion of adult life, a testing of new con- 1 
ditions, physical and social, at the most a magical 
proceeding to ensure fertility. Some sexual rites 
are prophylactic in intention, and will be con- 
sidered later. 

The ancient Nicaraguans, in whose ordinary life 
sexual relations were fairly strict, were reported 
to hold a yearly festival at which women were 
permitted to give themselves up to any men they ; 
chose (J, G. Muller, Amer, U'i'religionen, Basel, 1867, i 
p, 663). A hint is given by Dumont in the 18th j 
cent, of a similar practice at the harvest festival 
of the Natchez, in Louisiana. This, however, 
seems to have been confined to the youth of both 
sexes, and may have been no more than an example 
of the ordinary courting customs (quoted by J. R. 
Swanton, fiS Bulk BE, 1911, p. 121), In both 
cases details which would have enabled us to judge 
of the meaning of the festival are lacking. 

The tribes of the N. American Plains, at any 
rate, had ceremonies, known as the Sun-dance, 
which were definitely religious. They were 
lengthy and elaborate, extending over eight days. 
We possess an excellent account of them by G. A. 
Dorsey. He witnessed them on more than one 
occasion. 

The Sun-dance is performed by the Arapaho in accordance 
with a vow made by a member of the tribe at some crisis of his 
life. The entire community joins in the performance A great 
lodge IS bujlt, every portion of which with its accessaries is 
siunbolic. One of the chief functionaries is the Lodge-maker, 
and another is his official ‘ grandfather,’ called the Transferrer. 
At a certain point of the performance the Lodge-maker’s wife 
and the Transferrer leave together the Rabbit-tipi, a lodge 
where the secret preparations are made for the dance. 
Deliberateh , soleninh , and in ritual order they prepare for this 
dut}. Each is clad m a single lobe, all other clothing being 
iuno\ed. While a sacred song is sung and intense emotion 
prevails m the lodge, they pass out by a sunwuse circuit over 
the fumes of rising incense and proceed to a spot a short 
distance away. It is midnight. After a few moments’ prayer, 
in w^ch they both emphasize the fact that they are about to 
do that which had been commanded at the time of the on^n of 
the ceremony, and that what they are about to do is m 
keeping with the wish of their Father, the woman throws 
her covering on the ground and lies down on her back. 
The Transferrer, standing by her side, prays and offers her body 


to Man-above, the Grandfather, the *^orr-0¥i -nd -various 
’"■’“‘r D to •s-ippo^e af,' r preface, that 

a i 111 ' • ill 1 follow ’r foiii.-i tm i-j* »! it is to 

1;)^ gathered from the statement of one of the priests that in 
fact it took place. But it is averred that it is now prohibited— 
that abstention is necessary, else ‘the connexion does not 
benefit the people ’ , although it is admitted that ‘ the tempta- 
t ir '= g’er.*- ’ D -r -’g r-'* c‘ whether real or 

O’. I'.d, ‘I i’. ■ - >• r- ’ . the woman’s mouth a ^ 

piece of root, which he has brought from the tipi, and which 
represents the seed or food given by the All-Powerful (Man- 
above). On her return to the tipi she transfers it to her 
■■‘’ll ^ from her own. Re-entering the tipi, 

' . 'j; ‘ I have returned, having performed 

the holy act which was commanded ’ , whereupon he and the 
other dancers thank her and pray for her success. The gite is 

repeated on 1 with similar formalities. 

It IS a dram ‘ " ■' . itimate relation wuth the 

myths of the tribe. The Transferrer represents Man-above, 
while the woman represents the mother of the tnbe. ‘The 
issue of their connexion is believed to be the birth of the people 
r,Y OT' j+j jg aigQ a plea to all 

‘ V p ^(r'■ iri-' . . I J ■ Thus it has a potent 
r,' i e ‘ I. ^ {field Columbian Uv^ 

/>• '. Vi ■ ^ 1 . ]">, ■ i; \\, are told by another 

authority that ‘ at the sun dance an old man, crying out to the 
entire camp-circle, told the young people to amuse themselves , 
he told the women to consent if they were approached by a 
young man, for this was their opportunity ’ ; and he deprecated 
jealousy on the part of husbands. The old women, moreover, at 
such dances encouraged the girls to licence (A. L. Kroeber, 
Bull Amer Mus. Sat Ihst xviii. [1902] 16). The Cheyenne 
had an a j: ■ - r' o at the Sun-dance (G. A. Dorsey, Field 
Columbi’>ti M>‘i P .h , Anthrop. ix. [1905] 130). It was also 
comprised in some other of the sacred ceremonies of the 
Arapaho and other tribes— perhaps taken over from the Sun- 
dance (Kroeber, pp. 193, 200, 226 ; Anthrop Papers, Am, Mus. 
Nat. Hist. 1 . [1908] 244). 

On the other hand, the Buftalo-dance of the 
Mandans can only he designated as magical. Ith 
object was to obtain a plentiful supply of buffaloes, 
the mainstay of Indian economy. It was part of 
a great annual religious celebration, including 
solemn prayers and otierings to the ‘ Great Spirit ’ 
and other supernatural powers, and the young 
men’s puberty ordeal of abstinence and tortures. 

The entire series lasted for four days, during which the 
Buffalo -dance by eight men, disguised in buffalo-skms and 
horns, and imitating in their movements a herd of the animals, 
was repeatedlj performed. On the last day, while they are 
thus dancing, there enters to them a grotesque and horrible 
personage, naked and covered with black pamt of charcoal and 
grease, who, careering about, scatters terror and dismav among 
the spectators. He is provided with a wooden phallus of colossal 
dimensions, and a buffalo’s tail. At first he pursues the women, 
but is ritually foiled by the intervention of the master of the cere- 
monies armed with the sacred mf'd’cine pipe After repeated 
onsets of iri’'»kip(l by Liriis bis a tenlion to ’.he eight'o’iffalo- 
dai.s.‘e'‘-and(.n.i(”swit!» ro 'ref rne-r .isi’oas ti part of a nut ng 
bull .'qipeari. l-i e.'.hau-i him. Tne ivo’nen and cl .’d'C-ii, 

iht’i no longer afra dof r 'i>\ crovul aioirid and biistit h-n , zi e 
women dan<*mg up lo him and ehal tngiPL*' h I'l w th 1 j iv -j. s 
ati’iudt-^ ITe « thus dro-'ii awav, lii phahii'- I'e "ir i.l.’- 
inatc’v wiesU'd h\ one of the women fn.iiu ms ood' [L'-J t 

was affixed by a thong) and carried in cnuniph into the \ illage. 
There from the roof of the medicine-lodge ‘ she harangued the 
iiMlc’T.de for "Oinc tine, ciain'’‘ng that she held the power of 
creafon and of life and death over them, that she was the 
father of all the buffaloes, and that she could make them come 
or stay awav as she pleased ’ This giv’es the clue to the real 
meaning of the weird figiue, w'hom Gatlin, in desciibing the 
scene, takes to be ‘the Evil Spirit.’ Having possessed herself 
of his distinguishing implement, she temporal ilj assumed Ins 
character, she claimed his power, she became ‘the Father of all 
the Buffaloes.’ In that capacity she stopped the dance and 
ordered the tortmes to be commenced in the mediciut-lodge. 
In exchange for her trophv she received from the ma'^ter of the 
ceremonies the handsomest dress in the tribe, and vv as appointed 
to ‘the envied position of conductress of the Feast of the 
Buffaloes, to be given that night’ (G Gatlin, N, Armr. Indians, 
new ed , London, 1876, i letter x\n &nd folium reservatum) 

In this extraordinary scene we clearly have a 
pantomimic representation of a magical nature ; 
for to its strict observance the Mandans attribute 
the coming of buffaloes to supply them with food 
during the season. The performance was, in 
short, believed to ensure the multiplication of the 
animals so necessary to the life of fche^ 4ribe. 
Gatlin, preoccupied with the dance and with the 
horrors of the medicine-lodge, says nothing of a 
scene during the same festival witnessed by Lewis 
and Clark some thirty years earlier. ^ various 
young married men offered the use of their respec- 
tive wives to certain elders in place of a doll which 
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the latter were about to embrace, and regarded 
their acceptance as a great honour (M. Lewis andW. 
Clarlv-, hxpud. to tko :<ource of the Missouri ^ reprin};, 
J^ondon, 1905. i. *210). The account does not fully 
elucidate the intention of this lite. It is treated 
as if it were the only rite of importance at the 
feast. But the writer was not himself an eye- 
witness ; he writes from the report of companions. 
We may conjecture that its object was similai to 
that of the Babylonian and Indian customs already 
mentioned. Such an object in the mind of a 
savage would not be inappropriate to the Buffalo- 
dande. Indeed, the proceedings of the women at 
the corresponding feast among the Hidatsa recall 
to another wiiter the women at the temple of 
Mylitta (Dorsey, 11 RBEW [1889-90], p. 505, 
citing Maximilian, Prince of Wied). More obscure 
is the meaning of the medicine-dance, celebrated 
by a Mandan desirous of doing honour to his 
‘medicine’ or fetish. A dance by the young 
unmarried women w^as part of the ceremonies, in 
the course of which they challenged and received 
in public the embraces of the youths (Lewis and 
Clark, i. 211). 

It is thus apparent that what we call licentious 
rites are by no means ahvays to be described as 
woiship. They are ritual performances, but prob- 
ably in the vast majority of cases they are intended 
to serve what may more properly be called 
magical purposes. Mimicry, either of the pro- 
cedure or of the result to be attained, is one of the 
most widely adopted of the processes of magic. 
It has been fully expounded and abundantly illus- 
trated by Frazer in The (xolden Bough. Worship, 
however, has been so widely mixed with magic, 
especially in the low^er culture, that it is not at all 
times easy to distinguish them. And, where magic 
relies to any extent, as it often does, on the assist- 
ance of supematuial heings, mimicry may be 
interpreted as an acted prayer, intended to make 
clear to the being wdiose aid is sought exactly 
w'hat services are required. It is especially note- 
worthy that licentious rites are frequent (if a 
scronger word may not be used) at agricultural 
festivals. Nor is it overstating the facts to say 
that such rites are most fully developed and prac- 
tised by a settled agiicultural community. At 
agricultural festivals the gladness for the opening 
spring or the gathered harvest finds overflowing 
expression, the hopes, the aspirations for future 
increase of men, cattle, and fiuits of the earth are 
uttered m a crescendo of acts as well as w'ords; 
dancing and alcohol pow'erfuily contribute to an 
excitement of growing inten.sity; and worship 
becomes an orgy. 

Indeed, a recent investigation of the aboriginal 
tribes of Mexico goes farther, and attributes liter- 
ally and physically the continuance of the Tara- 
humares to their agricultural festivals. 

The national drink of the tnbe is tesvino, an intoxicating 
liquor made from Indian corn. It is ‘ an integral part of the 
Timthumare religion. It is used at all its celebrations, dances, 
and eereinonies.’ At the festivals food and drink are offered to 
the gods, speeches are made, and dances performed. ‘ While 
the dancing and singing, sacrifiomg and speechmaking are 
going on, people behave with decorous solemnity and 
formafity. T!he ceremonies are never interrupted by unseemly 
conduct ; everybody deports himself with grave sobriety, and 
retrains from loud talking and laughing, and from making any 
disrespectful noise. But after the gods have been given their 
share, the people go in, no less energetically, for enjoying them- 
selves.’ It is, m tact, the avowed aim and in^ntion of every- 
body to get drunk ; and the drinking ends in a sexual debauch 
‘Under the influence of the liquor, men and women rapidly lose 
that bftshfulnes'> and modesty which in ordinary hfe are such 
charactei istic traits of their deportment . Aside from social 
and religious considerations, the drinking of tesvino is a vital 
factor in the national life of the tribe Incredible as it may 
sound, yet, after prolonged and careful research into this 
interesting psychological problem, I do not hesitate to etaie 
that m the ordinary course of his e\isteuce the iincm ’-cd 
Tarahumare is too bashful and modest to enforce his matri- 
monial rights and pnvileges ; and that by means of tesvino 


chiefly the race is kept alive and increasing. It is especially at 
the feasts connected with the agricultural work that sexual 
promiscuity takes place’ (C. Lumhoitz, UrOcnown Mexico, 
2 vols , London, 1903, i 263, 350 flf.) 

But sexual indulgence in a ritual form occurs on 
other occasions. 

Thus at the time of the blossoming of the rice, and for the 
purpose of increasing the yield, in some districts of Java, the 
owner of the rice-field and his wife run round it naked, and 
then and there unite in conjugal embraces (Wilken, in. 41). 
Among the Pipiles of Central America, after four days’ absti- 
nence, the husband and wife on the night before planting 
mdulged their passions to the fullest extent. This was ‘ enjoined 
... by the priests as a religious duty, in default of which it 
was not lawful to sow the seed.’ ‘ Certain persons are even said 
to have been appointed to perform the sexual act at the very 
moment when the first seeds were deposited m the ground’ 
(GrjB3, pt i., The Magic Art, ii. 98). On the other band, on the 
• T.” in order to promote the fertility 
^ ^ o^oes to the 

plantation by night, alone d ’ . i .i' d ■ simulates 

coition with one of the trees r . . i W • - ’ (Wilken, 

lii. 46). 

These performances are unaided by festival 
stimrdus. They are an obvious api^ication of 
mimetic magic to agiicultural purposes, or are 
intended, as Wilken suggests, to excite the sexual 
passions attributed to the growing crops regarded 
as living things, and so to promote their fecundity 
(hi. 175). In Java, at the ingathering of the rice, 
bundles of ears aie tied up to represent a bridal 
pair; and the harvest is carried out with the 
ceremonies of a marriage {ih. 41 ; cf. 175). 

The Egyptian procession of Avomen in honour of 
Osiris, to which reference has already been made, 
seems to have been at least tinged with worship. 
As described by Herodotus, it was led by a flute- 
player; and the women followed, singing the 
praises of the god. They carried priapian figures, 
worked by means of strings. We may suspect 
from this description that in origin it was a magical 
rite, which had grown up independent of strictly 
cultual associations. The influence of such asso- 
ciations may have purified it of its grosser features ; 
for the historian gives us no hint of sexual licence 
on the occasion. In India, where Siva is wor- 
shipped under the form of the lingam, the idol has 
a purely conventional shape, and is not of itself 
suggestive of sexual ideas. Siva seems to have 
been a non- Aryan deity, adopted subsequently to 
Vedic times into the Hindu pantheon. There he 
has obtained a highly exalted position. His 
worsl^ip has spread more or less throughout India. 
The Saivas do not connect his synibol with eroti- 
cism ; indeed, an erotic tendency is markedly 
absent from his ascetic cult (art. Hinduism, vol. 
vi. p. 701 ; cf. Sellon, Mem. Anthrop, Soc. i. 327), 
though it is said that certain sectaries among the 
worshippers of Visnu, by whom the female emblem 
is honoured as the manifestation of the power or 
energy of the god in female form, and the Vama- 
charis, who worship the female counterpart of 
6iva, at times indulge in an orgiastic puja^ com- 
parable to the Avorst things recorded or imagined 
of Eskimo feasts or the nocturnal revels of mediaeval 
witches (Dubois, p. 286 ; Census of India, 1911, 
Report, xvi. 76). These rites may he survivals of 
an aboriginal practice ; they may, on the other 
hand, be an abuse of comparatively modern date. 
In this connexion it is not unimportant to mention 
the fact to Avhich Crooke calls attention, namely, 
that, if phallic practices — and indeed phallic wor- 
ship in general — be a non-Aryan cult, it Avas by 
no means universal among the aboriginal races of 
India. 

Whatever be the case of the Vaisnavite and 
Vamachari practices, phallic rites, asAv’e have seen, 
were an ancient institution in Borne; but/-.the 
Avorst excesses seem to have arisen after the' im- 
portation of foreign deities, and jieihaps hs part of 
the depravation of manneis among ceitaiii classes 
of the population at a time of increasme^ luxurv 
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and leisure. The Roman god Fascinus was swved • 
by the Vestal Virgins as priestesses (EN xxviu. 7), ' 
whose rule of chastity was proverbially strict. The ^ 
rites of the Bona Dea probably had relation to the . 
promotion of fecundity of the earth and of women, 
as part of the geneial prosperity. They weie 
celebrated by women alone ; and, though we 
gather that they w^ere more or less orgiastic, it 
was only after the admission of men in the early 
days of the empire that disorders resulted (L. 
Preller, Bom, Mythologies^ 2 vols., Berlin, 1881-83, 
i. 403). We must, however, be on our guard 
against supposing that all the Roman rites in 
honour of fertility were originally 'what we call 
innocent. We have little or no direct evidence on 
the subject. But w'e cannot be far wrong in think- 
ing that, not only in Rome but throughout Italy, 
the festivals of Liber and the Saturnalia (held at 
the completion of the sowing) confoimed to similar 
festivals elsewhere in including sexual relations, 
which w^ere, in origin at all events, magical in 
their obj^t. Attention has been already called 
to the probably similar charactei of the May-day 
and otW celebrations of mediaeval Europe. 

Reference has also been made to megalithic 
monuments. Evidence of their use as phallic 
lepresentations is particularly abundant in France 
and the neighbouring countries. On many of these 
stones, as well as on certain natural rocks, women 
desirous of children or of being married rub them- 
selves. Sometimes the husbands take part in the 
ceremony. Nor is it confined to stones and rocks : 
trees of suggestive appearance or statues of saints 
and other objects are equally resorted to for this 
and similar practices, and are doubtless equally 
effective. Menhirs, indeed, are frequently the 
centre of rites, such as dancing, singing, and kiss- 
ing} which can be nothing else but survivals of 
religious observances. Some of them have been 
surmounted by a cross, and thus (possibly, too, 
with other rites) consecrated to Christianity. The 
legends that have gathered round consecrated and 
unconsecrated alike bear witness to their pagan 
origin, and to the enduring devotion of the peas- 
antry, which has here and there conquered the 
aversion of their spiritual guides and compelled a 
compiomise with the old heathenism. The popu- 
lation w^as converted only by slow degrees to a 
higher religion. The ancient sanctity of these 
objects, the potency once ascribed to them, \vould 
linger on, though with decreasing influence. 
Their shape would alone remain to fix the specu- 
lations of generations that had foi gotten the 
religious beliefs and the plenitude of the rites of 
their forefathers. Round that shape the vague 
remains of those primitive beliefs would crystallize 
and be expressed in tale and superstition, some- 
times thinly overlaid by Christianity, but more 
often stuidily independent of it. Elsewhere in 
Europe and the surrounding islands, and in many 
other parts of the woild, analogous rites for the 
cure of sterility are, or have been, performed. 
They frequently exhibit a mixture of magic and 
religion profoundly interesting to the student of 
anthropology (Hartland, Primitive Paternity,, i. 
124 ft., and the authorities there referred to). The 
illustration of the subject belongs to the considera- 
tion of sympathetic magic rather than to the 
present inquiiy. It is enough to observe in this 
place that it is but one application of a wide-spread 
notion that contact with something to which 
sacredness or power is for any reason attributed 
will result in conferring an appropriate benefit. 
Where in the progress of civilization the practice 
of eSdeavouring to secure fertility in this manner 
has been abandoned, survivals in jest or proverb 
are often found. Thus at Cerne Abbas, if an 
unmarried girl becomes pregnant, the current ex- 


pression is, ‘She has been sitting on the giant’ 
In the same way, in Provence, a girl was said to 
Mve offered her virgin robe to St. Foutin (anon., 
Essay, in Payne Knight, p. 134). 

Another magical proceeding is the employment 
of phallic figuies as amulets. It was well known 
in classical antiquity, and many such amulets foa 
personal wear, especially from Italy, are still 
extant. The priaplc form of boundary-stones is 
probably due to a belief in its prophylactic value. 
This form, or perhaps the god whom it represented 
and embodied, was held to have power to aveit 
evils of various kinds, as w^ell as to ensure ferfility. 
Negatively consideied, indeed, to ensure fertility 
is to avert evil. An emblem of fertilizing power, 
the phallus was the foe of sterility, of death, and 
of all the ills that flesh is heir to. It protected 
fields and vineyards alike against birds and 
human thieves and the subtler influences that 
withheld the fruit or spoiled the crops. It was 
sculptured on the w^alls of b”.ild’’^e« as at Alatri, 
near Rome, w'here it is -i 'I ,(' - en, but where, 

by a revulsion of custom, it has long been a semi- 
reiigious practice for the inhabitants to go out en 
masse to mutilate the figures on Easter Monday 
(A. J. C. Hare and St. C. Baddeley, Days near 
Bome^, London, 1906, p. 140). Yet the same in- 
habitants doubtless commonly carry it as a talis- 
I man on their own persons. The emblem has also 
been found scratched on Roman buildings m 
Britain. The continued belief in its apotropeeic 
power seems to account for its appearance on the 
doorways of the cathedral at Toulouse and other 
churches in France ^anon. Ess'yy, in Payne Knight, 
p. 124) and a coiie''ponding belief foi uio^'^heila- 
na-gig in these islands. The same reason possibly 
accounts for the ‘ pillars of shamelessness ’ which 
Clement of Alexandria {Protrept. iv.) twits the 
heathen with setting up in their houses and guard- 
ing with scrupulous care. The passage as it 
stands appears to extend to other images and 
mythological pictures ; but we must perhaps make 
allo'wance for the author’s puritanical bias and 
controversial purpose and for Ibis rhetoric. So the 
phalli reported to have been brought away by 
those wdio were initiated into the mysteries of 
Aphrodite at Cyprus were probably amulets secur- 
ing the piotection of the deity [ib, ii. ; Arnobius, 
adv. Gentes, v. 19). Small medaJs in lead bearing 
phallic representations have been found in the 
Seine; they seem to be identifiable as amulets 
(anon., Essay, in Payne Knight, p. 137). 

The furniture of ancient tombs frequently in- 
cludes phalli — perhaps to ward olf evil from the 
dead (a striking example from Egypt is mentioned 
in Dulaure, p. 43). Large stones of phallic shape 
have repeatedly been found in graves of the 
Viking age, in Norway, both on the nuineious 
fiords and inland. Some of them are preserved in 
the museum at Christiania. Their exact purpose 
is unknown ; but it has been conjectured that they 
were in fact phalli, and were intended to serve a 
binrilar purpose to that of the smaller objects in 
blie Mediterranean area (the writer is indebted for 
this information to the late Dr. Heiny^ Colley 
March, who had examined the stones and discussed 
their intention with the curator of the museum). 
On the other hand, it may be that they are to be 
classed with the ‘ pillars of white stone ’ frequently 
set up on barrows in Scandinavia, which were 
probably connected with ancestor-worship, and 
may have been, as their shape suggests, phalli 
(Goblet d’Alviella, The Migrainon of Symbols, Eng. 

; tr., London, 1894, p. 107). 

The phallus broke through witchcrafts. Against 
. the evil eye it Avas potent. Therefore victorious 
generals had the image of Fascinus before their 
cars in their triumphal ^processions in Rome. From 
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the use of the symbol at Rome the god Fascinus 
probably atiquired that name, and the word fasci- 
num (‘enchantment,’ ‘witchcraft’) became ajt 
ordinary word for the phallus. Even to-day, in 
Italy and other Mediterranean countries, the figure 
of a phallus is among the commonest amulets worn 
#by men, women, and children, though often dis- 
guised as a closed fist, with the thumb protruding 
between the first and second fingers. In this form 
it is called the y?co, or ‘ fig ’ j and the action of 
forming the jico is a customary prophylactic im- 
provised against a suddenly suspected witchcraft, 
such* as an assault of the evil eye (g^.v.). In 
Minahassa (Celebes) the same gesture is made. 
It is not only a defence from, but also a defiance 
of, the evil eye. By an extension of the idea it 
becomes a defiance of a human opponent in a 
quarrel ; on the island of Ambon, when men are 
quarrelling, one of them will uncover his sexual 
organ as a challenge to the other (Wilken, iii. 318) 
— probably, with its innuendo of magic, ail the more 
deadly. In India a tiny plate of gold, called the 
tali, shaped like the leaf of the Indian fig-tree, and 
lepresenting the phallus, is tied about a woman’s 
neck at her marriage. When, in the 18th cent., 
Roman Catholic missionaries endeavoured to sub- 
stitute the cross, they met with such resistance 
among their converts that they were forced to a 
compromise : the tali was still permitted to be 
worn, but a cross was engraved upon it (Dulaure, 
p. 81, citing Sonnerat), On the island of Nias the 
centre of the panels composing the walls of a 
house is filled with a sort of rosette; but very 
often the rosette is replaced by a phallus, more or 
less disgirised, but still recognizable, ^¥hen an 
epidemic has broken out in a kampong^ (whence 
our word ' compound ’), or enclosed family settle- 
ment, grotesque and horrible figures are set up at 
the entrances to neighbouring kanipongs to frighten 
away the evil spirit causing the sickness. Often 
these figures are adorned with extraordinarily large 
organs of sex. In the northern district of the 
. island tlie sexual organs forming part of the image 
of the adu (which, as we have seen, is ithyphallic) 
are avowedly emphasized to frighten away the 
hostile spirits, rather than as a symbol of fecundity 
or an amulet against the evd eye (de Zwaan, pp. 
66, 64). 

These purposes, however, are not incompatible 
with one another. 

Just as the phallus came in the ancient world to have a 
much extended significance, m Japan, from represen tinff the 
generative or procreative power, ‘ it has become the sj-mbol of 
the more abstract conception of lusty animal life, the foe to 
death and disease. Hence its use as a magical prophylactic 
appliance. In Shinto this latter prmciple is much the" more 
prominent It is embodied m the name Sahe no kami, which 
means “ preventi’v e deities ” The application of this epithet is 
clear from the circmn'stance that in anoriio [liturgical prayer] 
they are invoked for protection against the “unfriendly and 
savage beings of the Root Country,” that is to say Yomi or 
Hades. These by no means imaginary personages , . . repre- 
sent, or rather are identical with, diseases and other evils 
associated with death and the grave. Epidemic and contagious 
diseases are specially intended. Hence the Sahe no kami are 
also called Yakushm, or “ Pestilence Deities,” meamng the Gods 
who ward off pestilence, a phrase wrongly taken in later times 
to signify the Gods who produce pestilence ' (Aston, p. 187). 

We have seen that the peach is in Japan the 
representative of the kteis. In conformity with 
this symbolism peach-wood staves were used in 
the demon-expelhng ceremony on the last day of 
the year. At the festival in honour of the Sahe 
no Kami, or phallic deities, held at the first Ml 
moon of the year, boys used to go about striking 
the younger women with potsticks employed in 
the making of gruel on the occasion. This -was 
held to ensure fertility. The sticks were of willow, 
whittled near the top into a mass of adherent 
shaving; and it is suggested with probability 
that they had a phallic significance (Aston, p. 
189 f.). The Ainu, the Arunta of Central Aus- 


I tralj^a, and other peoples, it is true, use similar 
wands in their sacred ceremonies appaiently with- 
out any phallic meaning. The practice at the 
J apanese festival, however, coincides with that of 
the Luperci, who pursued and struck women with 
thongs of goat-skin for a fertilizing purpose. It 
resembles also that of striking women and girls 
with willow- or birch- twigs at vaiious modern 
European festivals. About Roding in the Upper 
Palatinate the bride is thus struck as .she walks up 
from the church-door to her seat at the marriage 
service (Hartland, Prim, Paternity^ i. 103, citing 
authorities). It is reasonably clear that in all 
these cases the intention is to promote fertility. 
This intention is quite certain if we compare with 
these rites one reported from the Konkan, Bombay 
Presidency, India. 

We are told that the Konkan villagers on the day of an 
eclipse ‘ strike barren trees with a pestle, in order that thej 
may bear fruit and flowers. A barren woman is also beaten 
with the same motive.’ Presumably it is meant that the 
woman is beaten with the same instrument as tlm trees. The 
pestle IS obviously regarded as a phallus (Jackson-Enthoven, 
FL Notes, ii. 9, recording a report by the schoolmaster, at 
Kalse, Ratnagiri) 

Phalli were used with ritual significance by the 
heathen Norsemen. An ancient poem in dialogue 
still exists in which is delineated a ceremony 
apparently performed in the family of a Icarlj dr 
peasant-farmer. 

The goodman himself, his wife, son, and daughter, and the 
thrall and bondmaid take the phallus m turn, each repeating an 
appropriate stave or spell, and handing it on to the next 
Three guests, however, are present ; and one of them, unknown 
to the goodman, is the king, St. Olaf. When it comes to his 
turn, he seizes the object and casts it to the dog, to the no small 
consternation of the goodwife With the family’s recognition 
of him the poem breaks off abruptly (G. Vigfusson and F. Y 
Powell, Corpus Poet Boreale, 2 vols , Oxford, 1883, li 380). 
Such objects seem to be included in those de- 
nounced in the Scandinavian Church law under 
the name of hloeti, ‘ hallowed thing ’ or ‘ talisman ’ 
{tb. i. 408). Their precise use is, however, un- 
certain. 

The origin of the wide-spread custom of circum- 
cision and of the related mutilations of the sexual 
organs, both male and female, has often been dis- 
cussed (see art. CIRCUMCISION), and needs no more 
than a passing notice here. These lites are 
unquestionable evidence of the preoccupation of 
the savage mind with sexual matters, whatever 
other motives may have contributed to their 
institution, there can be no doubt that they are 
above all a preparation for adult life— -that is to say, 
foi the sexual life— and are intended to facilitate 
the procreation of children. This was, of course, 
in normal cases quite needless; but the practice 
had legard not merely to individual convenience 
and comfort, but also to the wider interests of 
society. As a social act, it is found connected 
with religion in very rudimentary grades of 
civilization. In the lower culture generally it is 
performed on a number of patients at the same 
time, at or near adolescence, and avowedly as an 
initiation into adult life. Instruction in their 
future duties, and in fact the whole moral code of 
the tribe, but especially in relation to sexual 
matters, and in the religious traditions and sanc- 
tions which form the tribal belief, is commonly an 
important part of the proceedings. The religious 
element, to be sure, in this definite form is not 
invariably found ; but, where the practice survives 
into a more advanced stage, a distinctly religious 
motive is usually imputed. 

Among the Ewhe and Yoruba of the Slave Coast it seems to 
be an act of sacrifice to Elegba (Elli^, Fwe, p, 43, Yorvba, 
p. 66) A similar rite w^aa enacted by the Totonacs of E. Mexico 
on presentation of the infant boy in the temple on the twenty- 
eighth or twenty-ninth day after birth; and Acosta states 
generally of Mexico (perhaps meaning the city and dominant 
tribe of the country) that the mother brought the child to the 
priest in the temple, and that he made a small cut in the ear 
and in the prepuce (H. H. Floss, Das Kind^, Leipzig, 1884, i. 
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366 f.). But the accounts do not clearly show the extentpf the 
operation Among the Hebrews it certainly was a rehgious 
ceremony ; moreover, the importance attached to the male 
organ was such that oaths were taken upon it, and that admit- 
tance ^-*0 -c privileges was debarred to those 

who ^ I ; « ‘ • d to toose whose organs, on the 

other hand, were not perfect in every other respect. Among 
the Muhammadans (as probably among the ancient Arabs) 
circumcision is likewise a religious rite. In Arabia at the 
present day it is performed at a festival, formerly, there can be 
little doubt, of a licentious character, and probably^ a survival 
of the spring festival in which the ancient Semitic mother- 
goddess was honoured (G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic 
Or mins, Xev York, 1902, pp 99, 110) Circumcision takes place 
among Muhammadans at an earlj age, and it is not now, what- 
ever it may have been in ‘ the times of ignorance,’ in strictness 
a puberty rite. But it may he noted that puberty ntes are 
very commonly the occasion of licentious outbursts and mis- 
cellaneous sexual commeice 

General considerations.— The various prac 


tices, then, commonly and collectively known as j 
phallic worship are a^ congeries of rites partly 
cultual and partly magical. While many of them 
are easily distinguishable into these two classes, 
many, on the oimer hand, are on the border- hne 
between %ult and magic. Religion and magic 
alike originate in the emotional nature of man- 
kind, rather than in the reasoning faculties j and 
only in the highest civilizations, if completely 
even there, are they separated. 

In savage and barbaric stages of culture sexual 
matters are discussed with more openness than 
with us. They are taken more as a matter of course. 
The literature of every country discloses how long 
this habit may persist into the higher civilization. 
Greater or less laxitj^ of sexual morality, despite 
individual jealousies, is likely to be an accompani- 
ment of this freedom of speech. It is notorious, in 
fact, among a large number of peoples. Races, to 
be sure, differ in this respect. Some are com- 
paratively cold ; amon^ others erotic passion is a 
prominent characteristic, impelling them to con- 
tinual gratification and change of object. That 
it should freq^uently be encouraged and consecrated 
by religion is only what we might anticipate. 
Thus it comes about that religious festivals— 
prepared for by days or weeks of anxious obser- 
vances, fasting, and asceticism, during which the 
emotions are gradually excited and wrought to a 
high tension — culminate in a recoil of wild indul- 
gence of the pent-up passions. The community 
comes together in general assembly on such 
occasions. The social instincts are gratified, and 
the imagination and the feelings are stimulated, 
by the dances and other ceremonies performed and 
witnessed in common. All the physical needs, all 
the desires previously repressed, are satisfied ; 
and, since sexual impulses are as crude and almost 
as powerful in primitive humanity as the craving 
for food, their unrestrained indulgence is paralM 
with the unlimited eating pd drinking on these 
occasions. This consecration of outbursts of 
debauchery by religion, when once it has taken 
place, preserves them for long periods as a physical 
and social pleasure and, more, as a religious duty, 
amid the changes of culture and growing refine- 
ment of manners. 

While a dispassionate view of religion refuses to 
identify it with sexual and amatory passion (see 
art. Female Principle), these are, notwithstand- 
ing, intimately related. Emotion, once excited 
in any direction, is often either diverted into 
another or carries with it in its vehemence objects 
not at first contemplated — nay, even fills and over- 
flows all the channels of life. The very strength 
of sexual passion, upon which the continuance of 
the race depends, renders it peculiarly liable to 
attract and unite with religious emotion. That it 
ha#done this in all historical ages is shown not 
merely by phallic practices and the use of phallic 
emblems such as we have considered, but equally 
by the sensual or the ascetic excesses into which 


religious fanaticism almost everywhere falls. The 
crazy votaries of the Mother of the Ciods, who in 
her honour deprived themselves of their manhood, 
Vere the subjects of sexual obsession no less than 
the worshippers of Anaitis or Elegba. Vowed 
celibacy, whether solitary or in communities, of 
all religions is preoccupied with the sexual ide% 

It leads to nauseous developments, like those of 
St. Teresa or St. Catharine of Siena; or human 
natuie gives way under the strain to unregulated 
physical satisfaction of the very passions which it 
has endeavoured to suppress. Thiougli intense 
erotic passion in its higher manifestations, ^ as 
through intense religious passion, there runs a rich 
vein of mysticism. The religious devotee and the 
lover are alike impelled to union with the object of 
devotion — union which is envisaged as more than 
corporeal, loftier, more intimate, merging the 
being in that which is so eagerly adoied.^ All 
others are renounced, contemned. In religion, 
where the object is by the nature of the case 
incapable of possession, of appropriation, the 
worshipper has no means of complete satisfaction 
of his passion. Especially where the object is 
conceived as of the opposite sex, his passion in 
extreme cases becomes monomania. Even where 
it falls short of that, it often drives him to extra- 
vagances and fantastic surrogates for the satisfac- 
tion which is denied him. The lives of ancient 
hermits, the annals of the cloister, as well as the 
history of many a Christian sect, bear abundant 
witness to the evil ; and Christianity has had no 
monopoly of it. 

Save in a few instances, however, such as the 
worship of Cybele, the eroto-religious fervour in 
paganism exhausts itself in occasional oigies. In 
the intervals the worshippers are sane ; the intoxi- 
cation past, they resume their normal selves. 
Usually intermittent outbreaks are sufficient to 
satisfy the human craving for excitement. When 
sexual passion is crude and easily expended on 
other objects, and when the religious ideal is child- 
like and undeveloped, so that the divinity is 
imagined as quite apart from humanity and without 
any intimate sympathies with the individual 
worshipper, but rather as the ruler of a tribe or 
community, sexual passion does not morbidly and 
continuously project itself into the religious 
sphere. The periodical religious orgies afford 
ample scope for the gratification of the sexual 
instinct beyond the normal indulgence. In that 
stage sexual and religious mysticism asks no more 
than the belief that the orgies are an imitation, a 
dramatic representation,^ of the divine procedure, 
or an assistance to it — in either case a religious 
duty— and a social enjoyment crowned with the 
privilege of sharing it in some sense with the god. 

For illustrations of the stage in question we may 
refer to the festivals in honour of Grandfather 
Sun and Grandmother Earth in various E. Indian 
islands and to the Sun-dance of the tribes of the 
N. American Plains. The worship of the old 
Semitic mother-goddess and of the cognntc divini- 
tiesof S.W. Asia seemsto have been no i 
To this type we may probably also refer the 
ancient Thracian worship of Dionysus. When by 
a missionary movement he entered Greece, his 
cult became more individual; it was raised to a 
higher plane and refined ; Orphic influences and 
speculations, originating perhaps in Crete, gave it 
a new tone and content. 

The divinity associated with these perwdical 
orgies, as soon as he has assumed definite character- 
istics, is found to he one among whose attributes 
fertility is prominent. To him the mild and genial 
sunshine, the rains and revival of nature, all the 
conditions of the fruitfulness of earth, the increase 
of food, and the multiplication of the people are 
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ascribed. His worship is directed to obtain these 
blessings, '^^ithont which life is impossible. The 
rites are not confined to prayer and sacrifice, as to 
a strictly peisonal being. What we call magic 
mingles with these and rivals them in potency. 
It is, in fact, an essential part of the performance. 
The social gatherings and the rites are no doubt 
Ifar older than the divinity, far older than any 
practical aim beyond that of pleasure and grati- 
fication. They were m tlieir rude beginnings an 
expression of the emotions of the community 
before the divine personality was dimly imagined. 
His Worship and symbols have grown out of them. 
The piocess was probably unconscious. Many 
generations may have elapsed before a motive less 
vague than social enj<^ment was evolved for the 
periodical reunions. But, when man’s curiosity 
about himself and his surroundings^ led him to 
discover the connexion of sexual passion with the 
mystery of birth, then the dance, the rhythmical 
cries, and the sexual indulgence practised in the 
assemblies of the group would be fitted with a 
deeper meaning. They would be held to arouse 
the emotions and kindle the appetites of the 
animals and the crops, more or less personalized and 
interpreted in human teims, or to act as spells 
directly on them j or they would become appeals 
to, and perchance a species of co-operation with, 
the higher powers conceived as ruling the course of 
nature. Social amusement would thus he trans- 
figured into obligation, and the welfare of the 
community would be held to he dependent on its 
punctual observance. 

A cult like this is apt to become specially devel- 
oped in a population dependent for the supply of 
food and other necessaries and comforts of life on 
some form of agriculture, though not, as we have 
seen, exclusively confined to these. Its rites relate 
to the immediate needs of the community. Their 
symbols are drawn from those needs. The festi- 
vals are held at periods when the chief labours of 
the year are about to be undertaken or ai-e just 
completed — before sowing, in the interval between 
sowing and harvest, and after the crops have been 
gathered in. These are the times when the col- 
lective emotions are liveliest and the pause in the 
collective labours gives opportunity for feeling the 
awakening influences of the spring, the anxiety 
for the success of the operations of the year, or the 
satisfaction, gladness, and sense of security of the 
results. It IS no wonder that they overflow in 
words and actions repressed (it may be sternly) at 
other times, and regarded with disgust by a civiliza- 
tion that has risen above such coarse and biutal 
exhibitions. For what an experienced observer 
says, describing the harvest festival in Borneo, is 
of wide application : 

^The whole festival is a celebration or cult of the principle of 
fertility and vitality— that of the women no less than that of the 
padi* (0. Hose and W, McDougall, Pagan Tnbe.s of Borneo^ 
2 vols., London, 1912, i. 112). 

Borne of these festivals took the form of a sacred 
marriage — marriage, t.e., of the god and goddess 
of fertility, such as the marriage of the sun-god 
and earth-goddess celebrated by the Oraons and in 
the B, Indian Archipelago. 

* At Calah/ once the capital of Assyria, ‘ the marriajfe of the 
god Nabu appears to have been annually celebrated on the 
third of the month lyyar or Aim, which corresponded to Mav ’ 
pt. 1 ,, The MoLgic Art, ii, 130). The marriage of Zeus and 
Hera was performed annually in various parts of Greece In 
India, m the Salem district of the Madras Presidency, the 
Malayahs, a Tamil tribe, celebrate the marriage of their tribal 
god, Swvarayam, ivith the goddess of the Cauvery river. This 
muon Is supposed to feii'Iizcche cultivated lauds of the tribe 
(FZ/icxu. [19111229). Among the Bambara of the Isiger basin 
in W Africa the male and female idols are believed to couple at 
tlie time of the annual sacrifices offered before the raint season 
(J L'Sme d'unpeupieaf}\tin.i)x Les Hi/nt&ara, Munster, 

1910, p 151). Frazer suggests that the King and Queen of the 
Slay at Euiopean spring festivals are relics of a similar ceremony . 
In this connexion it is interesting to not-e that at the Holi 


festival, a peasant celebration of a similar obaracter, in Ouiarat, 
a moek-marriage is performed betw een ‘ In o pool btup’d persons’ 
0-2 v-i- 1 - f T''''’c‘C''-Eiithoven, jVotea, 

I.; '• ■ . '.,8). Whether Frazer’s 

conjecture be correct or not — and it is not unfeasible — we 
frequently find m such ceremonies the pait of the goddess 
played by a mortal woman. In Athens Dion j sus was married 
every year to the queen, the wife of the king archon Probably 
the annual spring festival in Scaudinai la, uhen the image of 
Frey was drawn round the country in a waggon, 
by hia young priestess, who was called the god’s - , ■ . ^ a 
similar nte (Grimm, Tetcf. Myth. i. 213 ; pt. i , The Magic 
Arty 11 . 143). The Blackfeet of N. America are said to have 
marned the sun every year to the moon, represented by a 
maiden or a woman who had had only one husband. The 
r.? ’ — two young girls of six or seven 
‘ ' -,1 , I'j they were virgins); and the 

i r > - I- ■ , ' them {GB^y-gt.i. The Magic 

Ally n. xaui.). u,ii. ’rc ’ ' ’ i 

plenty. be expected, m ■<■•>-! >■ 

union . ■ - to be enac' ■ 1. 

Dionysus m Athens; ‘but whether the part of the god was 
played by a man or an image we do not know’ (ib p 136). 
Among the Oraons the priest and his wnfe repiesent the divine 
personages. Jagannath’s bride is put into the god’s bed, and 
a Brahman is said to 30 m her there, to play the god’s part. 

A further stage is reached when t^e god is 
provided with a permanent wife or wives. 

The ancient Eg 3 ’ptian queen was held to be wedded to the 
2 rod A milder, who r.nproached her in the likeness of her eaithly 
CO’ -on, ' c I*'* n.iOh‘ as Uther Pe. dia£<"r. approached Igrajne 
and the hero Aatrabakus the v il 01 Ak^hOp,' king 'Sparta, 
c . t’\ i-i - woman was kept m the lou’ ti'nuple of 

r ! - i« ^ V * * 1 Indians of a village m Per i bi ' n 

known to marry a beautiful girl, about fourteen years of age, to 
a stone shaped like a human being, which they regarded as a 
god (AMdca). All the villagers took part in the mainage cere- 
mony, which lasted thiee davs, a’ld wms attended with much 
revelry. The girl thereafter lemained a viigm and sacrificed to 
the idol for the people Thev shew’ed lier the uttermost rever- 
ence and deemed hei d vino’ {th p T46) 

In such cases the provision of a wife was probably 
looked upon as an ordinary duty to the god, who 
was thought of in anthropomorphic terms. Such 
wife frequently became his priestess. And the 
relation between the god and his wife may not 
always have been the direct cause of feitihty or 
other blessings to the worshippers, though doubt- 
less the neglect to piovide a wife would have 
aroused the divine resentment. 

In India, where prostitutes are attached to a temple, they are 
first marned to the god. The Kaikolans, a caste of Tamil 
weavers, deem it right that at least one girl m every family 
should be dedicated to the temple service. At Coimbatore the 
marriage ceremony 13 performed before the idol, presumably 
Siva. A Brahman ties the ta’’-' upon her ; and rt ’^'ght the god 
IS represented hy a sword, - .'id O’ hci -s u. u, foie any 

one else is allowed to appi -a' h J ci. So le.i' ’.he 

relation between the god r* d I’lc a ’I <*o icc. td inai .ir tier 
death the idol, as her husi '’'il, las 10 ou-^i’e rhe i-'iomary 
death-polIuLion , consequeiii y i o jr.a perfo”" 1 ”i +he 
temple until her bodv has been dispo-ed of (E Thurston, Cartes 
and Tnhes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 111 . 37 ff ) A c^rremony 
widely pract sed in India is that of marrying Vimiu lo a tufal- 
plant, or of marrv mg an aiiiaffAa-plant to a niurcoh'a-plant. and 
so forth This IS performed bv hiisba’^db and wives to obtam 
offspring {Cetmis of India, 1911, Repoit, vn. 03, xvi 176, 
XXI tj9). 

Generally, when from various causes a pantheon 
develops, the individual divinities become more 
or less specialized, and the patronage of sexual 
love and human fecundity is often severed from 
that of the multiplication of flocks and herds and 
the seeds of the field. This has been the case with 
the Negro divinity Legba. In Greece the imported 
goddess Aphrodite tended in the same way to 
become the goddess of beauty and human love, 
obscuring the wider functions that she originally 
exercised and in many places continued to share 
yvith other divinities. In such eases the licentious 
rites are often emphasized and turned to uses in- 
volving more than a disregard — a conscious defiance 
— of all moral regulations. Societies deeply pene- 
trated with this cancer are on the way to dissolu- 
tion. 

But a much more legitimate motive dictates re- 
course to these divinities. The desire for ofisprfhg, 
so vital to the species, is deeply imprinted in every 
normal individual. It is, indeed, limited by the 
necessity for finding room and .subsistence. Where 
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this condition presses on the community, as among 
very low race- and peoples hemmed in by geo- 
graphical or political obstacles, it is counteracted 
by infanticide ; but elsewhere it impels to repro- 
duction. Women as well as men, and even more 
than men, wish for children. Nowhere is the wish 
more in evidence than among patrilineal peoples, 
where women are held in esteem according as they 
are, or aie not, blessed with children, and it is a 
reproach to a married woman to be childless. So 
strong is the desire for offspring that a man often 
cares not who has begotten the children reckoned 
to him. He will marry a woman who has proved 
her capacity for childbearing, in order to obtain 
not only the children she may hereafter bear, but 
those she has already home. He will subject his 
wife to other men’s embiaces with perfect indiffer- 
ence, so long as the children resulting become his, 
or even for the purpose of thus aonuir-ing children. 
In such a community, it need liaidiy be -aid the 
issue of adultery — i.e. the wife’s connexion with a 
man unhctnsed by the husband —is usually claimed 
by the latter, though he may dissolve the marriage 
or piiu’-h the ’"'ife even with death. Here, then, 
re-.oi 1 io di\ mn ie- of lec unduy to procure offspring 
is natural and, granted their ability to bestow it, 
reasonable. Wherever the desire lor children is 
strong, such resort is witnessed in custom and told 
in story. Ancestor- worship lends itself to the 
practice. An ancestor who founded or continued 
the family is interested in its permanence. If he 
be possessed of power, which his worship presumes, 
he will, when properly approached, exercise that 
power to grant increase to his seed. It is, theie- 
foie, not without signiffcance that his image should 
be, as in some cases we have seen it to be, repre- 
sented in ithyphallic form. 

The rites employed to attain the object are, as 
we have learned, very various. Vows, prayers, 
and offerings to the god are things of course. 
When he is in phallic form, he is embraced ; and 
for this purpose many objects are deemed phalli 
that were not so intended. A human representative 
may play the part of the god. Mere contact with 
a sacred object is often sufficient. Phallic amulets 
are everywhere in request. They may be placed 
in or about the dwelling, or, moie likely, are worn 
on the person, so as to secure continuous contact. 
Special kinds of food, or food prepared with special 
rites, may he prescribed, or the drinking of, or 
bathing in, various liquids (Hartland, Prim, 
Paternity,!, ch. ii, f.). These and other methods 
are mainly magical, and often have little or 
nothing directly to do with worship in the strict 
acceptation of the term. In either case recourse is 
had to the mysterious— a region in which worsliip, 
magic, and medicine are as yet hardly distin- 
guished. 

Examples have already been given of the sexual 
act in relation to a^icnltural rites. At festivals 
the object of sexusd licence, in the promotion of 
general fertility, the revival of nature, and^ the j 
germination of the fruits of the earth, is sometimes ! 
obscured by the social chaiacter of the occasion. 
This is not the case where conjugal relations are 
ordained for the express purpose of assisting the 
growth of crops. But the magical influence of 
the sexual act is deemed powerful over a much 
wider sphere. Many ceremonies must be performed 
only by virgins, or by persons who have abstained 
for a period from intercourse with the opposite sex, 
and who are consequently held to be in a state of 
ritual purity. 

Contrary to this, the Akaniha require the head of the village 
aii?^hi& wife to cohabit on the second and fourth nights of 
their preliminary occupation of the new site, when the village 
is removed (C. W. Hobley, Ethnology of A'Kamba and^ other 
E, Af)ican Tribes, Cambridge, 1910, p. 58)— probably a rite in- 
tended to lead to all sorts of good luck. Among the same 


people the father and mother must cohabit two days after their 
child’s chcumcision; otherwise the father irink 

beer at the feast, and the child’s wound ■ . • « < heal 

hb. p. 09). In the month of January t ( old a 

general assembly of all adult males, on a day fixed by the 
chief, at the great kraal of the tribe. Certain ceremonies, ap- 
parently of a purificatory nature, are performed ; and they are 
repeated by each man upon his own family at home That 
night every man ritually sleeps with his chief wife If he is 
away from home and unable to re ■ • t \ ,ii T ]»' • 'M'* 
be a year of calamity for him, and »i"- * t' '■o.'sin’.u _ 
are slight. When he returns, he c.i iMct < f j i i..? 

until after the next year’s ceremony. The danger rests not 
only upon him, but also upon her, if the ceremomal cohabita- 
tion be omitted. She may, however, call in the assistance of 
another man, m case of her husband’s absence ; and she is 
perfectly free from blame in so doing , but the husb'S.nd is 

under a grave interdict unti’ ’ -g been 

performed over him by the • - i , / . ' ' [1905] 

311). Nor IS a sexual rite of this kind confined to the Bantu 
race. It is difficult to say whether the Todas of the Nilgiri 
tt - 1 - , . ’ - . 1 ’ Bantu and their « fvo 

. It IS certain ^ 'is 

■ . I there is no word for adultery in their lan- 

guage ; the evidence, indeed, points to a total absence of the 
concept of adultery, despite the fact that there i 1 

husbands and wives. The Todas are composet 

^ _ i-v.- -y-j-tharol and the Teivaliol The tt 

• r- -I K ' ' , known to them. It comprises a 

»’i .1 . . . her of dairies and grazing districts 

tended by dairy -man priests Th ' i 1 ■ 1 ’ 

to one or other Tarthar clan, but -‘i ' m -i - < ( 

aTeivali He must be celibate. T- ■ . - i- ■ 

for eighteen years, he performs ■ o ■ 
pletely naked on an appointed day witn a xarihar woman, 
«v. 1 1 ’ , i_htfor+’'r r 

• • t. I* • ' r ng t . if” - . ’ . " 

■ <. . • I ‘1 ! i ■ - not - ) .! - 1 r\ . I ■ ’ ^ 

priestly duties. That the act has some ritual value seems clear, 
from the very fact that it is directly contrary to the moral and 
religious usages, but it is not known exactly what its value is 
(W. H. E. Eivers, The Todas, London, 1906, pp 629, 83, 103) 

When a sexual act which infringes the accepted 
morality has no ritual value, it is often held to 
produce evil results on the weather or the harvest, 
blighting the crops and causirc: of women 

and of cattle, and other n . - (Frazer, 

Psyche's Task^, London, 1913, p 44 ff. ; pt, i., 
The Magic Art, li. 107 ff.). So much importance 
is attached in the lower culture to the act of sexual 
union. 

Whatever may be the exact import of the Toda 
rite, the apotropseic intention of the rites just 
previously cited is manifest. The same is to be 
said of a certain Australian rite. 

When the Kurnai of Gippsland saw the aurora Australis, 

‘ they thought it to be Mtinr^aiis fire, wlvch might burn them 
up. 'The old men then told them to exchaiiLre wnes for tnc 
day, and the Bret (the dried hand of one oi thew cIcL.d kinsf>)!i*:) 
was swTing backwards and forwards with cries oi “Send it 
away’” (A W. Hoivitt, Nattve Tnbes of S -E. AubtraUa, 
London, 1904, p. 277) These are ob\ lously magical proceedings 
to a\ert the danger. 

In the course of this article we have referred to 
several dances and other ceremonies^ in which the 
actors who were charged with the priapic perform- 
anceb weie masked. Possibly our own Jack-in- the 
Green is a survival of such a figure. In these 
cases the personages represented appear to he 
spirits of fertility, and their actions to be intended 
to bring about by sympathetic magic the mipregna- 
I tion of nature, the reproduction of men and beasts 
and fruits of die earth. 

The KoXoyipot in the modern Thracian performance are dis- 
guised with goat-skins In the Mandan dance the performers 
are buffaloes. Among the Karayas of Brazil, who live largely 
bv fishing, a man is reported on such an occasion to have been 
masked as a dolphin with a gigantic phallus (_Anthropos, vu. 
[1912] 208, citing P. Ehrenreich, Bea^iage zur Voli^rkunde 
Bramiens, Berlin, 1891, p. 35). 

In each case the supernatural being represented 
takes the shape of the creature w’bose multiplica- 
tion is of the greatest importance to the com- 
munity. In this way he embodies the reproi^ctive 
power and process in general. 

Such presentations are not confined to seasonal 
festivals and rites at the opening or close of agii- 
cnltural or hunting labours. Perhaps the last 
connexion in which we .«<hould look for them is 
that of death rites. In various parts of the world, 
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however, the sexual act is associated with the 
customs ojjserved on the occasion of a death. It is 
very commonly tabued for a certain period either ^ 
the relatives or to the entire neighbourhood. But 
sometimes ceremonial cohabitation is enjoined. 

When a man dies among the Akamba, his father and mother, 
if living, must on the third day have conjugal relations, prior 
^ to their ritual purification and to the resumption of normal 
relations by the other men and women of the village (Hobley, 
p. 67). \ ’v.’oo'Vr''*", q mourning ceremony which 

he had ’ g ■ i. jj.l about Delagoa Bay, tells 
us that at a certain stage an elderly woman came forward sing- 
inc hcentiT*! soncrs ard m’uiick’ng the coitus amid the plaudits 
ui he a-sen.iil^d /.o.s'.n; and ‘.I'lother old woman of at least 
.N-i Li' \ I i’ ' c f age foll'iv 1 nrd ri;’'n''r 2 r with a mincing 
ga'i tbrough iru' place, ''.o^ u of the same kind.’ 

Junod’s comment is interesting . the period of mouniing, he 
a margluil period, ^'ar 

lerminolog: , belae^.ri two ".'i'" < f ^ i v - ■ , 

‘and these pluitth of life are ii iri t<l f.;r .ul 15^. i b i ' •* 
Strange contrast-prohibition of sexual intercoiir«e ard a shame- 
less overflowing of impure words ami gcsaculaiion® ’ The 
final rites purificatory of the death-pollution include ritual 
coition between the respective husbands and wives, after which 
ordinary life is renewed (H. A. Junod, The Life of a S. African 
Tribe, 2 vols., NeuchS,tel, 1912-13, i. IW, 162-166). On the Aaru 
Islands it is customary to exhume the corpse after a certain 
period, sometimes as long as three years, and to clean and pre- 
pare the bones for their permanent deposit in a cave. Until 
this IS done the widow wears mourning garb and ma 5 ' not leave 
the house The decayed corpse is brought down to the beach 
The inhabitants of the village are there assembled. All the 
mourning clothes of men and women, together with the corpse, 
are burned. The men carrv a wooden phallus, the women a 
kteis. Singing all sorts of obscene songs, they leap round the 
flames like demoniacs, thrustmg the phallus into the kteis and 
imitating the movements of copulation The object of this is 
said to be to incite the widow to cohabitation, or to intimate to 
her in a forcible manner that she is now at liberty to marrj' 
again (Riedel, p. 268). Beyond this, however, it is probable 
that the ceremony is a formal resumption of the normal life 
of the village and a spell to stimulate reproduction. On the 
Upper Alary, in Brazil, a German explorer witnessed a few 
years ago a mourning dance by masked figures representing 
spirits, w'ho attacked and stormed the dwelling of the deceased 
to the no small terror of the women and children. Ultimately 
the wild scene ended in laughter ; and there followed dances by 
masqueraders disguised as various animals. In one of these all 
the performers took part. They were provided with dispropor- 
tionately large phalli, with which they mimicked the act of 
copulation — a proceeding regarded by both the actors and the 
spectators in a thoroughly serious fashion. The explorer con- 
cludes that it w'as intended to produce fertility in human 
beings, animals, and plants alike, in the w hole settlement — ‘ an 
idea,* he says, ‘full of deep moral impoit and quite free from 
indecenc}’’ in our sense ’(T Koch-Oiunberg, ZweiJahre unter 
den Indianem, 2 vols., Berlin, 1909-10, i. 133 ff.). 

Thus the sexual organs as the gi-eat instruments 
of reproduction are the enemies of sterility and 
death; and as such they are exhibited and em- 
ployed, actually or by symbol — that is to say, 
magically — to counteract the depredations of 
mortality. For the same reason they are regarded 
as having prophylactic virtue against all sorts of 
evil influences. The destructive attacks of evil 
spirits and the more insidious blasting power of the 
evil eye are alike subdued by them. This general 
prophylactic virtue accounts for the common use 
of priapic figures and ithyphallic statues, whether 
of gods or of ancestors. Much more than the 
specific gift of offspring or of abundant harvests 
was expected of the personages thus represented, 
whether gods or ancestors. They were often 
tutelary divinities, warding oflf all kinds of evils. 
Here we have, there can he little doubt, an ex- 
planation of many rites in various parts of the 
world to be performed naked. 

Pliny tells us that in his time it was believed that storms 
could be diverted and driven away by a woman simply un- 
covering herself (EN xxviii. 2S). In order to secure his seed 
against the depredations of birds, in some of the Saxon settle- 
ments in Transylvania the farmer is recommended to go to 
the field before sunrise and, stripping naked, walk round the 
crop, ending by repeating a Paternoster. Then, dressing again, 
he must kindle some sulphur-fumes, take an ear of com in his 
mouth; and return straightway to the house without speaking 
to anybody. Elsewhere it is the fanuei’s wife who performs 
the ceremony, holding a candle in her hand Against smut or 
damage by hail she also walks naked round the field by night at 
the first full moon after sowing (H. von Whslocki, Volksglaube 
der Stebenb Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, pp. 127, 129). Among the 
Tsfil tribe in Morocco, when rain is wanted, women i,o to a 
retired place where they cannot be seen by men, and plai, 


conmietely naked, a certain game of ball with wooden ladles. 
The'game itself has a — 1 ard oi<*«wh''rp : Vit its 

virtue is emphasized > • . «. ■.(--•'f -i p ^ir- V*«ster- 

marck, Ceremonies a' • li .r V- • ", I! 1- _ < r- 1913, 

p. 121). In the Tr ■ . i -p <*,- r-i o. '•.Id , ‘wN.! the 
tanks and rivers threaten to breach their banks, men stand 
naked on the bund and beat their drums ; and if too much lain 
falls naked men point firebrands at the sk.v. Their nudity is 
supposed to shock the powers that bring the rain, and arrest 
their farther progress ’ p. 130 n., quoting Thurston, Omens 
and Superstitions of Southern India, London, 1912, p. 309) 
The Oraons and Muijdas of the Chota Nagpur plateau perfoini 
the yearly ceremony of driving away from the village the e\ il 
spirits that cause cattle disease It takes place at night. All 
the young unmarried men (who, because unmarried, are pre- 
sumed to be virgin and therefore possessed of ‘greater soul- 
power than married men’) are the performers. They are 
naked, and with sticks in their hands, bellowing like cow’s, and 
bieaking to pieces the earthen pots which they find in front of 
the houses, thev rha«!e dermn, represented for the nonce 
by the village calile-beicU, aoro‘.s tne boundary to the next 
village (JRAI xli* ri914J 3i4) In Russia tie peasant girls, 
clad only m Ihcir slnfis ''itb loo-t liair and hart footed, ward off 
the cholera from their i sll.'ge^lw riraggiiig a pV-.’gh round it 
at midnight (an example is recorded m baili 3rd 

July 1905). Here the one remaining garment left to the girls 
appears to be a modern concession to decency. In the same 
way it seems probable that originally the Luperci in Rome ran 
round the base of the Palatme stark naked, to perform the 
lustratio of the city. Throughout the E. Indies a woman w^ho 
dies m childbirth is the object of great dread. She becomes a 
pow'erful and malicious spirit. She misleads wayfarers, she 
attacks pregnant w^omen and those in childbed, she seduces 
and emasculates men. Special precautions are taken against 
her. In the Philippines a Tagala husband whose wife is in 
travail mounts on the roof of his hut with his swurd, shield, 
and spear, completely naked or with only a loin-cloth, while 
sundiy friends surround the hut below similarly accoutred 
They rage, they lunge, they hew the air, holding that by this 
fury and their nakedness they will frighten the patianak, as 
this mahgnant ghost is there called, and drive her away. 
Wayfarers who have lost the right path, believing that their 
misfortune is due to the patianak, ‘strip themselves and un- 
co\ er their genital organs, whereby the patianak is terrified 
and no longer in a condition to lead them astray’ (Wilken, hi. 
319). It has been suggested that the patianak has a more than 
ordinary fear of the phallus, because that was the cause of her 
pregnancy and therefore in the long run of her death. The 
inference does not seem necessary The relation to the cata- 
strophe, which the patianak, like all ghosts of persons djing 
violent deaths, so bitterly resents, may have laid stress m 
popular belief on the terrifying power o' t>’c 
there is no direct evidence of this. I* '•cirugh ii - l ■- i 
hostile spirit, a spirit of sterility and destruction ; against such 
the phallus is a defence and a countervailing power. 

There are, of course, many rites performed in a 
state of nudity, for which other reasons may be 
assigned. It is not intended here to suggest that 
all cases of ritual nudity are to be accounted for 
by the apotropeeic power of the sexual organs, 
which is manifested in the foiegoing illustrations. 

To define the geogiaphical limits of phallic 
symbols and ceremonies is not possible in the 
present state of our knowledge. Their range is 
wide. They owe their inception to emotions which 
are the ijecessary outcome of the animal part of 
our nature. The probability is, therefore, that 
they are well-nigh universal in the lower planes of 
culture, even where they have not hitherto been 
recorded. And they are long preserved in spite of 
the growing refinement of the geneial advance of 
civilization. In some cases this is due to the fact 
that they have become interwoven with a definite 
reli^on. In other cases they are an atavistic re- 
version generated by intense religious emotion. 
More often they persist in the shape of spells and 
amulets. Magic, like religion, deals with the fears, 
the hopes, and the desires of mankind. Religion, 
becoming more and more sublime, leaves the baser 
elements of which it has been purged to magic, 
which, on the other hand, becomes more and more 
degraded. The worship of the sexual organs, or of 
deities or nature-powers under their form, is, so far 
as our information goes, an uncommon phenomenon. 
Prominence of sexual attributes in an object of 
worship from whom fertility and plenty are ex- 
pected by the worshipper is more frequent, whether 
that object be conceived as god or as ancestor. In 
such a case phallic lites may oi may not be part of 
the cult, but peihaps are hardly ever unmixed with 
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magic. Magic, indeed, is the predominant element 
in phallic rites ; in the vast majority of suclArites 
all trace of woTship strictly so called is wanting. 
When magic becomes an outlaw from society, as it 
does in the liigher cultures, one of the chief means 
by which it maintains its existence is the ministiy 
to sexual impulses. ^ Love-spells and philtres are 
a large portion of its stock-in-trade; rites and 
amulets to obtain children are hardly less in request 
in many communities. These spells, rites, and 
amulets are generally phallic, and often obscene 
and repulsive. Their consideration belongs rather 
to magic and witchcraft than to phallic worship, 
and it has been possible to give only very few illus- 
trations here. 

Wide-spread, however, as are the practices with 
which this ariicle is concerned, and intimately as 
they are related to some of the deepest emotions, 
it is worth while to remind ourselves that they 
form a portion only of the history of religion. The 
caution is the more necessary since the subject 
exercisesisuch fascination upon some minds as to 
have given occasion to the taunt that no one who 
studies it remains sane. Concentration of atten- 
tion is apt to cause any subject to assume an 
importance which it may not in itself deserve. 
The sexual element is indigenous in human nature. 
But it is only one element, and its direct influence 
on religion may be exaggerated. There are many 
departments ^ of life, and a variety of human 
interests, desires, and aspirations, represented by 
cults in which the sexual element has normally 
little or no share ; and they increase with the pro- 
gress of civilization and the intellectual expansion 
of mankind. Beligious conservatism may preserve 
the sexual element for a time in a cult inherited 
from savagery. In the higher religions it lingers 
chiefly in the negative form of asceticism, rising at 
times into delusion and monomania, or in other 
equally abnormal manifestations of fanaticism, 

Literatitre. — T he literature of the subject is voluminous. 
Some of the most important works have been indicated through- 
out the article. In addition to them the following may be con- 
sulted : Clifford Howard, Sex Worship*, Chicago, 1902 ; J. G. 
R. Forlong, Rivers of Life, 2 vols., with separate chart, 
London, 1883. 

Among various German works there is an art. by F. Maurer, 
in Globus, \cii. [1907] 256, entitled ‘Der Phallusdienst bei den 
Israeliten und Bab} Ion, cm.’ Ir contains a good summary of 
what IS kno A n or alleged relating to phalhc -worship among* the 
ancient Bab}lonians and Israelites 

E. S. Haetland. 

PHARISEES. — Some difficult problems arise 
in connexion with the earlier history of Pharisaism 
which cannot be said yet to have been definitely 
solved. An attempt will be made in this article 
to give some indication of these and of the import- 
ant discussions that have been devoted to their 
elucidation within recent years. See also art. 
Saddttcees. 

I. Origin and name.— As an active movement 
Pharisaism emerged from the Maccabeean conflict 
with surrounding heathenism, and became quies- 
cent only after the annihilation of the Jewish 
national life in the reign of Hadrian ; that is to 
say, its activity extended over a period of nearly 
three centuries, from the reign of John Hyrcanus 
(135-105 B.c.) to A.D. 135. The Pharisees already 
appear in the reign of Hyrcanus as a powerfully 
organized party (Josephus, Ant. Xlli. x. 5-7), and 
no doubt were in existence even eailier (ib. v. 9). 
Their general aim was to continue and make 
effective the work which the earlier teachers of 
the Law liad begun, viz. the application of the 
Tdrah to the practical affairs or everyday life. 
But Pharisaism, though dominantly legalistic in 
clmracter, was more than mere legalism. As 
Elbogen^ has pointed out, 

1 Die Reliqio7is<msck(mimgen der Phansaer, p- 2. The 
italics are Elbogen's. 


‘ Pharisees are usually described as the party of narrow 
!r_r.’ ^ -'b • , . and it is forgotten how strenuously they 

b. ‘ ' I ti . I ( IT, ’ ! 'A u'v vement fQr the mainten- 
ance of 7tw7ioinewn ; . v- j ■ ■ -at they built up religious 

^individualism and ; i-t ' ■' worship-, that it was 

through them more especially that belief in a future life was 
deepened ; and that they carried on a powerful mission (pro- 
paganda). They are represented as merely the guardians of 
the Pentateuch, and the fact is overlooked that they no less 
esteemed the Prophets and Hagiographa, and w'ere not less 
careful to make it their duty, in the weekly expositions of tl^ 
Scriptuies [in the Synagogues}, to preach to the people the 
truths and hopes of religion out of these books.’ 

In the famous passage of Josephus referred to 
above the rupture between the Pharisees, already 
a powerful party, and the governing auttvority, 
represented by the ruler, is placed by Josephus in 
the reign of John Hyrcanus. According to the 
story, the breach grew out of an incident at a 
banquet given by the ruler, when a Pharisee was 
indiscreet enough to suggest that the ruler should 
divest himself of the high-piiestly functions and 
content himself with the civil government. When 
ressed to give a reason, the Pharisee is said to 
ave mentioned a rumour (which was in reality 
baseless) that the mother of Hyrcanus had been 
a captive.^ The result was an open rupture, and 
Hyrcanus is alleged to have withdrawn from the 
Pharisaic party, of which he had been hitherto 
a zealous member. In the Talmud, however 
[T. B. QtddusMn, 66(Z), the story is referred to 
Alexander Jannai (Jannaeus), who reigned 104-78 
B.C., and this is probably its correct setting. The 
reign of Hyrcanus, as Josephus himself says, was 
eaceful and happy, while that of Alexander 
annai was characterized by war and bloodshed, 
and also ^ violent conflicts with the Pharisees. 
As Israel Fnedlander says,^ 

‘ The whole story points clearly to the unfortunate conditions 
as they existed in the time of Jannai and, when looked at in 
this light, the Talmudic account, though curtailed m some 
parts, receives its proper historical setting such as we would 
seek in vam in the version of Josephus.' 

We may conclude, then, that the Pharisees first 
appear as an influential party under that name in 
tne reign of John Hyrcanus ; that the latter ruler 
favoured them throughout his long and prosperous 
reign, and was under their influence ; and that the 
breach between the party and the ruler took place 
in the reign of ‘ King ’ Alexander Jannseus. We 
need not follow the later fortunes of the party in 
detail, their persecution under Jannceus and tri- 
umph under his widow, Queen Salome Alexandra 
(reigned 78-69 B.C.). For a long time they con- 
tinued to exercise great political power, not 
always, perhaps, wisely. The separation of the 
high-priesthood from the kingship may be traced 
to their influence. In the so-called Psahns of 
Solomon the impression produced by the terrible 
events that followed the break up of the Has- 
monsean dynasty and the intervention of the 
Romans under Pompey, who mas««acred thou- 
sands of the Jews in Jerusalem, is reflected in a 
Pharisaic writer. The psalmist evidently regards 
the bloody chastisement which the Jews had to 
endure at this time as proceeding^ from the hand 
of God. It was the punishment inflicted on the 
people for having acquiesced in the usurpation by 
the Hasmongeans of the royal dignity which had 
been reserved for the Messianic prince of the 
House of David. The Jewish scholar Moritz Fried- 
lander, in his stimulating and suggestive work, 
Die religiosen Bewegungen innerhalb des Juden- 
turns ini Zeitalter Jesu (Berlin, 1905), takes a 
very unfavourable view of the Pharisees of this 
period and later down to the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (a.b. 70), regarding them as 

iTMs would be a legal disqualification for the high- 
priesthood. 

2 ‘ TheXlupture between Alexander Jannai and the Pharisees,' 
in JQR, new ser., iv. [1913-14] 444. The whole article is 
1 important 
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a narrow legalistic party, who were corrupted by 
being mixed up with politics. This is hardly just 
to the parfy as a w^hole. Doubtless there was an 
extreme element, represented later by the Zealots^c 
who took an active, and sometimes sinister, part 
in political movements. But there also existed 
a large section who were truer to the ideals of 
ftheir spiritual ancestors the J^^astdim, or ‘pious,’ 
who were primarily interested m the maintenance 
and fuitheranee of religion as they understood it, 
and, so long as those interests were not menaced 
by the political regime, were content to leave 
politics alone. 

The explanation of the name ‘Pharisees’ is 
a difficult and unsolved problem. The Hebrew 
form of the name, pcrushtm, apparently means 
‘separatists,’ and, if originally given, as seems 
probable, by opponents, may have been intended 
to brand the party as disloyal, those who separated 
themselves from loyal obedience to the king. Or 
it may have originally meant ‘the expelled’ or 
‘dismissed,’ viz. from the Sanhedrin. It seems 
probable that a division did take place in the 
Sanhedrin by which it became finally separated 
into two groups or parties, the Saddiicees ( = the 
priestly group) and the Pharisees ( = the lay 
members of that body representing the popular 
party). Later the Pharisees, accepting the name, 
seem to have given it a different meaning, viz. 
those who sep^arated themselves from the wicked 
Sadducees.^ Kohler ^ explains the name as mean- 
ing ‘ “ one who separates himself,” or keeps away 
from persons or things impure, in order to attain 
the degree of holiness and righteousness requiied 
in those who would commune with God.’ He cites 
in support of this explanation the term 
which means ‘ abstinence ’ or pious self-restraint. 
But, on the face of it, this meaning has all the 
appearance of being secondary, and it is to be 
noted that the Kabbinical literature itself uses the 
term perHsMn in the sense of ‘ seceders. ’ ^ Another 
and most ingenious explanation is that proposed 
by Leszynsky in his \\oik on the Sadducees.'^ 
Leszynsky argues that the Pharisees were in no 
sense a ‘separatist’ party, as is commonly as- 
sumed, hut arose from the ranks of the people as 
the champions of popular religious custom. So 
far from separating themselves from ordinary life 
and affairs, they flung themselves 'with fierce 
energy into these. Against them were arrayed 
the Sadducees, opposing to their oral tradition the 
written Tdrah. The opposition, of course, affected 
only certain specific points, hut on these the 
Pliarisees did not hesitate to exalt their own tradi- 
tion, even when this was in apparent conflict with 
the written word of the Law. Leszynsky explains 
the name ‘ Pharisee ’ as connoting originally * ex- 
pounder ’ or ‘ interpreter’ lather than ‘ separatist.’ ® 
It is supposed that the party came to be called 
‘ expountfers ’ or ‘interpreters’ {perusMm) as the 
result of a long dispute. For a long time con- 
troveisy raged within the Pharisaic party on the 
issue whether the oral tradition should he adjusted 
to, and find its justification in, the written Law. 
At first the section of the Pharisees opposed to 
this policy triumphed; but after the time of 
Simeon ben Shetah { flourished before and after 
78 B.C.) the policy of linking up the oral tradition 

1 Cf. Lauterbach, in Stvdies in Jemsh lAterature in Hotwut 
of Kohler^ p. 196 

2 Art. ‘Pharisees,* \n JB ix. 661». 

3 Cf. T, B. Pes. 70&, where ‘ the argument of seceders * is 
referred^, ?* e. those who have left the college and established 
a school of their own. 

4 Pharisaer und Sadduzaer. 

5 The term is constantly used in the Rabbinical literature 

in the sense of ‘ explain ’ or * make explicit ’ (of. BAIT'S, * explana- 
tion’) Just as B'is = syii and 'S = so 

(i.e. ‘interpieters ’), according to Ijeszynsk 5 \ 


with Scripture prevailed. Leszynsky finds suppoit 
for ^is view in an obscure passage of the Mishnah 
{j^ag. ii. 2) which he explains in an ingenious 
manner of his own. The name ‘ Pharisee,’ accord- 
ing to this view, means ‘inteipreter ’ (of Scriptuie) 
in the interests of the oral traditional Law. It did 
not originally denote the whole party who cham- 
pioned the oral Law, but only a section of it. 
Their original name was ‘^La-sidiraj’^ but in time, 
when the new policy prevailed, the name ‘ Phari- 
sees ’ naturally attached itself to the whole party. 
A not inconsiderable difficulty attaching to 
Leszynsky’s theory is that the form of the word 
ph'-dshtm^ which is passive, does not lend itself 
easily to tlic mccning ‘interpreters.’ On the 
whole, the t-xplaiiaiion proposed by Lauterbach, 
that the name = ‘seceders’ or ‘expelled’ (viz. from 
the priestly Sanhedrin), is most probable. It 
suits admirably the historical circumstances of the 
time when the Pharisees first emerge into promi- 
nence as an active and influential party. According 
to Lauterbach, the original name of the^Pharisees 
for themselves was ‘the wise of Israel’ 

Another name, used by the Pharisees among them- 
selves, wasM&er, ‘colleague’ or ‘fellow -member.’ 
This connoted membership of a close association, 
or Tidhurdh, to which only those were admitted 
who ‘m the presence of three members, pledged 
themselves to the strict observance of Levitical 
puritj’', to the avoidance of closer association with 
the *Am ha- Are? [^.6. those living outside the 
standards of the Law], to the scrupulous payment 
of tithes and other imposts due to the priest, the 
Levite, and the poor, and to a conscientious regard 
for vows and for other people’s property.’ ® But it 
is doubtful how far, if at all, such an organization 
existed in Palestine before A.d, 70. 

2. Antecedents and development. — It has already 
been pointed out that the Pharisees carried on, 
and made effective, the work which the earlier 
teachers of the Law had begun, the application of 
the Tdrah to the practical affairs of everyday life. 
This earlier class of teachers of the Law went by 
the name of ‘ the Sof^rim,’ being so called because 
they taught the people out of ‘the book of the 
Law ’ ha-t6rdh). Their teaching was based 
directly on the simple and plain text of the Law, 
no doubt with a certain amount ojf interpretation 
and explanation, hut all of the simplest character. 
The period of the Sofdrim came to an end with 
Simon the Just (the first of that name), about 
300-270 B.a*^ It therefore ceased just about the 
time when Greek influence had begun powerfully 
to affect Jewish communal life in Palestine, and 
new conditions had begun to grow up in the life of 
the people. 

The period during which the Sbfgrim controlled 
the religious teaching and exeicised supreme 
authority in regulating the religious affairs of the 
community thus covered the Persian period and 
the transition period that followed. During this 
time the circumstances of the Jewish community 
in Palestine underwent no great changes. 

‘The Book of the Law accepted from Ezra by these early 
founders and organizers, with the few simple interpretations 
given to it by the Soferim, was therefore sufficient for almost 
all the needs of the community throughout the entire Persian 

period.’ 5 


1 The Hasidim (* Assidaeans *) appear as an organized party in 
the early Maccab»aii period. They are mentioned in I Mac. 
as strict observers of the law (2^^), and abstainers from things 
unclean (l62t) Possibly these !^asidim are referred to in some 
late Psalms (e.^r. 149). 

2 Cf. also the constantly recurring expression in the early 
Rabbinical literature D"D;3rt n''n‘7n, ‘ the disciples of the wise,* 

3 Kohler, in JE ix. 661 (citing Bern li S). ^ 

4 In Pi roe SJho*h, i 2, he is designated as being ‘ of the last 
suiinois of the ni( 11 of the Gieat Synagogue,’ i c "he belonged 
to the last of the SCfSiiiu. 

Lauterbach, mJQR, new ser., vi 34. 
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No doubt slight changes did develop in the inlet 
life of the community, and these were reflected in 
new religious customs. But, as Lauterhach rightly 
points out,^ 

‘ -'ll t’-.c-? r.e:c«sai y and even the few new law-s 

■ ](' ; ' 1 d; I'l'-' oo'ild (. read into the written Law 

'' ' ■ ' '■-! - ' 01 en einbodv the same in the 

■■ ht i\d eaiions in the text itself. 

’I ' ' ' . i - 1 i *. . . r> .of the Law all the teachings they 

requiied. 

The Sofenra were able to do this because they were also the 
actual scribes whose business it was to prepare copies of the 
JBook of the Law. If they desired to teach a ceiLam law, 
custom, or practice, because they considered it as part of the 
religious teachings, although it could not be found in, or 
interpreted into, the Book of the Law, the 5 * would cause it to 
be indicated by some slight change in the text. . . . They did 
not hesitate to do so, because the^. did not m any way change 
the law as they understood it The changes and corrections 
v'hich th'^y allowed themselves to make in the text were of 
*■ il' ii i-aiure that they did not affect the meaning of the 
passage, but meiely gave to it an additional meaning, thus 
suggesting the law or custom which they, desired to teach. In 
this manner they succeeded in grafting upon the written Law 
all these newh developed laws and cu&toms which they con- 
sidered geiiUinily Jewish ’ 

Simou the Just, the last of the SofSrtm (f not 
later than 270 B.c,), was himself high-priest, and 
no doubt the body of teachers of which he was 
the head was mainly priestly in character and 
personnel. But after his death the activity of 
these teachers as an authoritative body seems to 
have largely ceased. 

‘ Even the authority of the High-priest was undermined. . . . 
Laymen arose who had as much influence among the people 
and w’ith the government as the High-priest, and they became 
leadeis ’ 2 

The old control over popular religious custom by 
the high-piio-t and the body of teachers under 
him — II .( ii 1 i,kI been possible while the community 
was stable and (to a large extent) self-contained — 
was no longer possible. New customs and prac- 
tices gradually arose for which there were no pre- | 
cedents in the old- tradition, or in the text of the j 
Law itself, and gradually established themselves 
among the people Still the need was felt for 
maintaining the authority of the Law and tradition, 
and so there arose a body of lay teacheis, who 
piivately devoted themselves to the study of the 
Law, which now became *a matter of private 
piety, and as such . . . was not limited to the 
priests.’® No doubt there Avere faithful piiests 
who assisted this movemenc. Thus for some 70 or 
80 years — from about 270 to 190 B C, — there seems 
to have been a bieak in authoritative teaching. 
The text of the La-vv and the study of it Avere pre- 
served during this interval by the piety of indi- 
vidual teachers, both priests and laymen About 
190 B.C., or a few years earlier or later, it is prob- 
able that this state of things Avas brought to an 
end by the organization of the Sanhedrin, an 
authoritative body consisting of priests and lay 
teachers, which ^was able to regulate officially the 
religions aflairs of the people. It Avas their task 
to harmonize the laws of the fatliers Avith the life 
of their own times ; and this task had become 
exceptionally difficult because the neAv religious 
customs that had groAAm up among the people had 
noAv (oAving to lapse of time) come to he regarded 
by them as traditional, and meauAvliile, also, the 
text of the LaAv had become rigidly fixed — ^it AA^as 
no longer possible to introduce slight veihal modi- 
fications, as the earlier Sofertm had done. How 
AA^as the problem to be solved ? It was apparently 
in connexion w ith the issues raised by this difficulty 
that that division took place in the Sanhedzin 
Avhich later led to the secession (or dismissal) from 
that body of those who came to be called ‘ Phari- 
sees/ as explained above, ‘ seceders.’ But, 
before this critical state of aflairs was reached, a 
long period of discussion and controversy seems to 

1 Lauterbach, in JQK, new aer , vi. 34, 36. 

2/&. p. 37. P 43. 
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have ensued. The priestly, at that tiiuQ the most 
poAverful, element in the Sanhediin Avished to 
nguintam the sacred and obligatory character of 
the wiitten Torah, as apart from the iicav religious 
customs. According to Lauteibach, they Avished 
to give authoritative recognition to the latter by 
special decrees, issued and modified from time to 
time, to suit varying circumstances, by piiestly 
authority in accordance Avith Dt 17^“^®. These 
decrees Avere not to he put on a level with the 
sacred text of the written LaAV, but Avere to be 
legarded as authoritative so long as they remained 
in force. On the other hand, the !y!asidini, or 
members of the ‘ pious ’ party, largely represented 
by the lay teachers, in the Sanhedrin Av^ould not 
accept^ this solution. They Avere unwilling to 
recognize any such extension of ’.■ui»’y priv^^i’A' 
authority, and contended that tUeii crwi ii.u:'v()i 'y 
as teachers Avas eq;ual to that of the piiests, and 
that all authorized religious custom must be based 
directly upon the Law or its equivalent. 

‘Acknowledging the Law of the fatheis to be the sole 
authority, these lay teachers now had to find all the decisions 
and rales necesoarv for thf I’fe of their time contained 

or implied in the La'a Tn.' a.'^o ’..d to devise methods for 
conneciing with the Law all those new decisions and customs 
which were now universally observed b 5 ' t’lc nc'^pl'', thus 
making them appear as part of the laws of t*'e -a.n-r'i ’ ■ 

Tavo methods, according to Lauterbach, Avere 
adopted to secure this result. One Avas to extend, 
by means of neAv exegetical methods, the system 
of Midrash, i.e. to deduce from the letter of the 
LaAv itself justification for particular rales and 
customs. This method was, as a matter of fact, . 
adopted on a large scale and developed by the 
Pharisaic teachers, and has given birth to a vast 
hermeneutical literatui e. The methods used were, 
as IS well known, highly artificial and complex, 

‘The other method was to enlarge the definition of the term 
“ Law of the Fathers,” so as to mean more than mereb the 
Avntten Book of the Law with all its possible inteipretations. 
In other words \i meant a declaiation of the belief that not all 
the Ia\\« or tne fatiicm were handed down in the written w'ords 
of the Book, but that some religious laws of the fathers were 
transmitted oralh’, indcpendenLlj of any connexion with the 

Book.’ 2 

This 'oral Law’ (n# AAhich later, in 

an expanded fonn, Avas embodied in the official 
Mishnah, was regarded as coei’a! and of equal 
authority Avith the AATitten Tdrah. Thus, according 
to Lauterbach, the oial Law is a figment invented 
by the Pharisees to lend authority to popular 
religious customs which had become established. 
However this may be, Lauterbach’s reconstruction, 
sketched above, gives the best explanation that 
has yet been proposed to account for the somewhat 
complicated facts.® It accounts for the separation 
of the Pharisees from tlie Saddncees (in the earlier 
Sanhedrin), and for their emergence as distinct and 
bitterly opposed parties at the time when their 
party names Hist eineige into the light of history ; 
it also makes plain how this diveigence had been 
piepaied for by previous events and by the re- 
ligious situation that had in consequence arisen. 

3. Aims and religious position.— The age-long 
contlict betAveen the Saddncees and the Phaiisees 
Avas the most irapormnt factor in the development 
of Judaism. The Phaiisees, as we have seen, were 
the champions of the oral LaAv Avhich at hist was 
uite independent of the AAiitten Toiah, and AA'as 
eeply entienclied in old populai 011*51001 and usage. 
On the othei hand, the Saddncees mainly repre- 
sented the old consei Amative positions of the priest- 
hood, and inherited the tradition of^ the older 
scribism. The *' scribe,’ as he is depicted in Sirich 
(e. 190 B.c,), is a judge and man of aflairs, a culti-' 
vated student of ‘wisdom,’ Avell acquainted, of 
course, with the contents of the Avritten Luav, and 
1 Lauterbach, io JQK new ser. , vi. 67 f. 2 /&. p. 58 . 

s It has nab been possible to state fully the arguments which 
support these views. They can be read in the articles already 
cited. I 
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a frequenter of the courts of kings. ^ He belongs to 
the leisured^ aristociatic class, and is poles asunder 
from the typical Pharisee and teacher of the Lafr, 
who was drawn from the ranks of the people. It 
was in the reaction against Hellenism that Tdrah- 
study, among the people and in the sense explained 
above, was born. The public reading and exposi- 
tion of it in the synagogues probably dates only 
from the Maccabsean period. Both mrties were 
compelled now to devote themselves to Tdrah-study 
in the new and exacting way demanded by the 
times, the Sadducees because, on their view, the 
Law was the only valid standard for fixing juristic 
and religious practice, and the Pharisees because 
it was necessary for them to adjust their oral 
tradition, as far as possible, to the written word. 
The first result of Pharisaic activity in this direc- 
tion was the development of a remarkably rich 
and subtle exegesis. A further result was the 
evolution of new laws by exegetical methods.^ 

The Pharisees were thus essentially a democratic 
party in the sense that they were themselves mainly 
drawn from the people and safeguarded the re- 
ligious rights and privileges of the laity as against 
the aristocratic and exclusive priesthood. The 
reaction against the Hellenizing movement was 
largely strengthened by their work in succession 
to that of the earlier ^^sidlm ; they democratized 
religion by making the Scriptures the possession 
of the people, and expounding these in the weekly 
assemblages of the Synago^e. In marked con- 
trast with those of the Sadducees, their judgments 
in questions of law were, as is well known, of a 
mild and compassionate character. When it is 
realized how they spent their energies without 
stint in the work of rnstructing the people in the 
T^rah, and in bringing religion to bear upon 
popular life, their enormous influence with the 
people generally, to which Josephus testifies, is 
explained. 

Josephus says that the Pharisees led the people, compelling 
e\en the priestly anstocracy to yield to them, ‘Practically 
nothing: was done by them [the Sadducees] ; for whenever they 
attain o^ce they follow— albeit uuwilhnp-ly and of corrpul^’on 
—what the Pharisees ‘'.ay, because ol’^crwitc chej not he 

endured by the people ’ (Ant. xviii i 4) 

In manifold nays the influence of the Pharisees 
made itself felt upon the religious life and institu- 
tions of the people. The observance of the Sabhath 
and holy days was invested with special sanctity 
in the home. As at the sacrifices in the Temple, 
wine was used in honour of the day. * Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy ’ was interpreted : 
‘Remember it over the wine,’ and Avas embodied 
in the ceremony of qXddusK, ‘ sanctification. ’ ^ They 
made the observance of these days popular, and 
succeeded in imparting to them a character of 
domestic joy. Whereas by the conservative priest- 
hood such occasions were regarded mainly as 
Temple festivals, the Pharisees strove to bring them 
into the common life of the people. Their influence 
on the Temple services was also of a democratic 
character. They introduced the recitation of daily 
prayers beside the sacrifices {Tamid, v. 1), and 
founded the institution of the McCWmadoth^ i.e, 
the deputation of lay Israelites which was present 
in the Temple at the daily sacrifice.® They also 
proclaimed the doctrine that the priests were 

1 The thirteen exepretical principles of B. Ishmael (developed 
from an earlier nucleus attributed to HiHel) are set forth in 
S. Smgrer^s Hebrew-English A^Ohormd Daily Prayer Book^ 
London, 1914, p. 13. They are explained and illustrated in M. 
Miei*«iner, Introd. to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1894. 

2 For a description of this ceremony see W. O. E. Oesterlev 
*and G. H. Box, The JRelijion and Worship of the Synagogue^ 
London, 1911, p. S76fP. 

8 Only a deputation was present in the ifemple. The other 
members of the ‘course' on duty who had been left behind in 
the towns and country districts assembled in the local syna- 
gogues (at the time when the sacrifice was being offered in the 
Temple} and engaged in prayer and the reading of Scripture 
(see Tadnith, iv. 2, andcf. Scl^rer, SJP iii. 275 f.). 


hiii the deputies of the people (cf. Mislmah, 
YSmd, i.). 

‘While the Sadducean priesthood,' sajs Kohler, ‘regarded 
the Temple as its domain and took it to be the privilege of the 
high priest to offer the daily 

treasury, the Pharisees demanded * i. • ■ . 'I ic.* the 

Temple treasury, which contained the contributions of the 
people.'! 

Further, they secured Temple sanction for certain 
popular customs which were not enjoined in the 
Law. Such Avas the great festival of the Avater- 
draAving at the Feast of Tabei nacles, Avhen a liba- 
tion of water was brought in procession fiom the 
Pool of Siloam to the Temple and solemnly poured 
on the altar. It was, perhaps, originally regarded 
as symbolical of rain. Duiing the feast, Avhich 
lasted seven days, the libation of Avater was made 
each day at the time of the morning sacrifice, and 
it is to this custom that Clirist implicitly refers in 
Jn 7®^ ‘ If any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink.’ This was one of the most popular of 
Temple ceremonies, and the Mishnah Referring to 
it and its accompaniments says : 

* Re who has not seen the joy of the water-drawing has never 
seen joy in his life.’ 

The Pharisaic institution of the or phylac- 

teries, on the head and arm seems to have been 
devised as a counterpart of the high-priest’s diadem 
and breast-plate, and to have been regarded as a 
consecration of head and aim ; and in the same 
the mSz'dzdk, or door-post symbol, AA^as regarded 
as symbolizing the consecration of the home. Both 
observances were, of course, derived from the text 
of Scripture (Dt 6®** IP®*-), and doubtless originally 
had talismanic associations ; hut these were, to a 
large extent, forgotten. The Pharisees strove to 
make their symbolism really relirfous. They also 
infused neAv and more specifically religions ideas 
into the observance of the old traditional festivals 
and solemnities. One of the most significant of 
these Avas their doctrine regarding the Day of 
Atonement. The;^ boldly transferied the atoning 
power fiom the higli-priest to the day itself, so 
that atonement might be eflected apart from sacri- 
fice and priest. The one indispensable condition 
Avas true repentance, on the necessity of which the 
Rabbinic literature lays the utmost stress. Sirai- 
laily the New Year Festival {Eosh ha-shdndh) 
became the annual Day of Judgment ; and the 
Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost (oiiginally a puiely 
agiicultural festival), became the Festival of Re- 
velation, or the GiAung of the LaAv. They also 
improved the status of Avomen, relaxing the rigour 
of the old laAVs of purification, and, by the institu- 
tion of the marriage-document (or settlement), 
piotected the Avoman against arbitrary divorce. 
Their general aim, apparently, was to invest the 
Avoman in the home Avith as much dignity as 
possible. In consequence tli ey enj oy ed, as J osephus 
tells us, great popularity Avith the JeAvish women 
{Anf, XVII. ii. 4). Among their other great 
achievements they fixed the canon of Scripture, 
built up the Synagogue service and liturgy, and 
established a system of religious instruction by 
means of elementary schools, supplemented by the 
Synagogue. 

The enormous influence of the Pharisaic party 
on the religious life of the JeAvish people in Pales- 
tine is thus clear ; and it undoubt^ly operated in 
the time of Jesus and the apostles. In the Syna- 
gogue and outside the Temple it was supreme. 
Even within the Temple it made itself seriously 
felt. Apparently, hoAvever, the Pharisees did not 
secure full control of the Temple ritual till the tAvo 
decades that preceded the destruction in >D. 70 
(c. A.D. 50'-70). Thus in the time of Jesus the 
Temple services Avere still mainly conducted in 
accordance Avith the old priestly traditions (though 
1 JE ix. 662». 
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not, as we have seen, entirely). Both the SanHe- 
drin and the Temple were still dominated by the 
priestly aristocracy. This comes out very clearly 
in the details of the trial of Jesus, as narrated in 
the Gospels. The procedure adopted violated the 
canons of the criininal law accepted by the Phari- 
sees, and embodied in the Mishnah.^ It is clear 
enough fi*om the Gospels, indeed, that the chief 
actors in the tragedy were the members of the 
high-piiestly jiarty, 

Tlie Pharisaic ideal was the exact opposite of 
what IS understood by ‘progress’ in the modern 
world, ^ While in modern life the tendency is to 
secularize ever more and more all departments of 
human activity, the Pharisees consistently strove 
to bring life more and more under the dominion of 
religious observance. But observance — ceremonial 
— was valued mainly because of its educational 
worth. By carefully formed habits, by the cere- 
monial of religious observance, religious ideas could 
be impress^ upon the people’s mind and heart. 
But the outward was, at any rate ideally, sub- 
ordinated to the inward . Thus in the prescriptions 
that occur in the Mishnah and Tdsefta regarding 
prayer the necessity of conscious direction of the 
thoughts to the objects of the prayer {kawwdndh) 
is insisted upon. Nor is it clear that the Pharisees 
put all the requirements of religious observance on 
exactly the same level, and made no distinctions. 
The essential marks of their piety are well summed 
up in a Talmudic passage as follows : 

‘Three distinguishing characteristics mark the people of 
Israel— compassion, humility, and the practice of benevolence 
(acts of kindness) ’ 2 

The three purely religious duties which were most 
emphasized have been combined in a phrase which 
has become a commonplace in Phaiisaic{Kabbinical) 
literature: ‘penitence, prayer, and charity’ (nswn 
npisi ; these ‘ avert the evil doom. ’ ‘ Charity ’ 
(npnx) is one of the ‘ good woiks ’ — a misvah in fact 
— which are a prominent feature in Phaiisaic piety. 

4. The Pharisees in the NT. — It must not be 
supposed that Pharisaism, during its active period, 
was all of one type. It "was, as a matter of fact, 
sharply divided into opposing sections or ‘schools.’ 
Probably these divisions are not exhausted by the 
opposing schools of Hillel and Shammai. There 
were doubtless apocalyptical Pharisees, as Avell as 
others who strove to lelegate apocalyptic to the 
background. Before A.D. 70 Pharisaism of various 
shades was struggling for supremacy. The later 
Babbinism has absorbed its spirit, llut breathes a 
serener atmosphere. It is less polemic in character, 
and doubtless had itself been to some extent in- 
fluenced by the elements which opposed the earlier 
Pharisaism. Among these, as we have seen, one 
of the most important was the party (or parties) of 
the Sadducees. But it is necessary also to re- 
member the presence of w'arring schools among 
the Pharisees themselves, if w^e are to estimate the 
NT evidence rightly. There was certainly an 
extreme and fanatical section, to be found, it would 
appear, among the school of Shammai (though not 
embracing all Shammaites), w^hich was open to the 
charge of formalism and hypocrisy, Pharisees of 
this type were seveie and exacting in their require- 
ments, and bitterly narrow and exclusive. It seems 
piohahle that it was against this section that the 
polemic in the Gospels was pimarily directed. 
Jesus denounced this hypocritical section of the 
Pharisees. The Talmud ^ also denounces them. 
But on the other side were the mild and peace- 
loving disciples of Hillel. 

A bjjef examination of one of the Gospel accounts 

1 See esp, the tractate Sarikedrin, 

2 T, B, Y^bkarndthf 

3 In the well-knovm passage in T, J. B^rdTc. lx. 14&, which 
classifies Pharisees into seven classes, five of which suggest 
faults (including grave hypocrisy). 


will serve to illustrate what has been ssijd. That 
Jesus came into conflict with the scribes and Phari- 
sees is attested very clearly in the oldest tradition 
of the Synoptic Gospels. Two specific instances of 
points of conflict of great importance are given, 
viz. the question of vows (a son by pronouncing 
the word qorhan being permitted to relieve himself • 
of the duty of helping a parent [Mk 7®"^®]), and a 
question of ritual purification, the obligation, viz., 
to wash the hands before meals (Mk 7^'®). To the 
historicity of both these accounts strong objection 
has been raised on the Jewish side, it being alleged 
that the Pharisees could never have tolerated such 
a breach of the moral law fi- i:*. pi* of duty to 
parents on the giound of i/a- ■ '‘m: and, further, 
that the laws of purification did not apply to the 
ordinary layman in daily life at all, hue only on 
the rare occasions w^hen he visited the Temple.^ 
Otherwise they w^ere obligatory only on the priests. 

It is not possible to discuss these points fully 
here. But something may be said on the question 
of the ritual hand-washing. It is noticeable that 
the rebuke by J esus of the Pharisees as described 
in Mk 7 is directed against a hypocritical section 
(v.^ ‘you hypocrites’). These are represented by 
* certain of the scribes which had come from Jeru- 
salem,’ i.e. probably a deputation of the Sham- 
maite party. The Shammaites were aggiessive 
and exacting, and their influence up to the time of 
the catastrophe of a.d. 70 seems to have been in 
the ascendant. Later the milder party of Hillel 
triumphed, and the oral Law, embodied in the 
Mishnah, was revised in accordance with Hillelite 
views It is probable that in the time of Jesus the 
question of ritual hand-washing was a party one, 
and that Jesus Himself strongly opposed the Sham- 
maite view. In fact, the impression is almost 
irresistible that the denunciations of the Pharisees 
occurring in the Gospels are directed primarily 
against a Shammaite section, and that the incident 
described in Mk 7 is an episode in the controversy 
between Jesus and the Shammaites, In confirma- 
tion of w^hat has been said of the party- eh aractei 
of the point at the time presupposed in the Gospel 
account, it is interesting to note that, according 
to the Talmud {T. B. Slmhbathy 145), the duty of 
ritual hand-washing formed one of the ‘ eighteen 
articles ’ w^hich the Shammaites forced wuth such 
violence on the Sanhedrin in the stormy years that 
immediately preceded the conflict with Koine in 
A.D. 66-70.**' 

The great danger inherent in a legalistic religion 
is undoubtedly that of formalism, exteinalism, un- 
reality ; and this defect unquestionably manifested 
itself in certain phases of Pharisaism. Bui? the 
Pharisaic religion never failed to produce genuine 
examples of profound piety, while its positive 
achievements in the domain of religious institutions 
were astonishing. 

Pharisaism was essentially legalistic in character. 
To the Pharisee the Law and its prescriptions were 
the supreme embodiment of the divine Will and 
divine revelation. No doubt Pharisaism by its 
exegetical methods succeeded in adapting the Law 
to the requirements of living conditions But the 
adaptatiou and modification w^ere legalistic in 
character. They multiplied precepts and rules. 
Jesus, on the other hand, while maintaming the 
divine character of the Law, and even asserting its 

1 Cf. A. Buchler, B&r galitaische 'Am^ha-^Are^ des zuifftten 

JahrhundertSy Vienna, 1906, p, 131 ff. , , 

2 For a full discussion of both question® m the wn^rs 
art. ‘Becent Literature on the Pharisc<^ arid Sadduoees,' in 
RThPh IV. [1908] 139 ff. That the neglect hy Jesus’ disciple of 
the practice of ritual hand-washing was not a departure from 
general lay usage may he inferred from the Gospel aewunt 
Itself. No protest was raised against it, apparently, till a 
deputation of scribes from Jerusalem arrived on the scene ; and 
what they objected to was that a teacher — a Rabbi — should 
permit his disciples to neglect the rite. 
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text agai:tist the developments of Pharisaic tradi- 
tion, adopted a prophetic rather than a legali'^tic 
attitude to the Law itself. I’Ik' Ihir \ i'>aic at i it inVi, 
while not deficient in inward strength and religious 
conviction, was hound to be somewhat unsympa- 
thetic to those who remained outside the Law’s 
pale. A Jewish scholar has said : 

‘ Only in regard to mtercourse with the unclean and “ un- 
washed ” ni i.ic with the ‘am ha-are? people of the 
land’], I' nij'.i.. I’l, and the sinner, did Jesus differ widely 
from the '*■. r - 

This difference, however, is really fundamental. 
SuSh a transcending of the letter of the Law 
involved ultimately its supersession. In Palestine 
the hostility of the Pharisaic party, as a wWe, 
seenas first to have been aroused only when a 
section of the Christian sect became avowedly and 
explicitly antinomian in the person of Stephen ; 
and even then the hostility was not extended to 
those Christians who wished to remain loyal to the 
Law. 

5. The significance of Pharisaism in the history 
of Judaism. — As we have seen, Pharisaism was the 
dominant factor in the development of orthodox 
Judaism, which assumed a more or less permanent 
form in the Rabbinical system. Its relations with 
other parties during the two centuries before 
A.D. 70 were also of vital importance. What ex- 
actly the relation of Pharisaism was to the earlier 
apocalyptic it is difficult to say. The two types 
of thought and circles, though distinct and empha- 
sizing the one the Law, and the other eschatologi- 
cal hopes, were not necessarily opposed, and were 
doubtless often combined in greater or less degree. 
It is significant that the Pharisees took over from 
the apocalyptists and made a firm position of ortho- 
dox Judaism the doctrine of the future life ; they 
also admitted the apocalyptic book of Daniel into 
the canon. On the other hand, there was a certain 
anti-apocalyptic bias in Pharisaism, which showed 
itself later {c. a.d. 100) in the i ejection of the 
apocalyptic literature of the earlier J udaism. In 
fact, Pharisaism was far from other-worldly in its 
outlook. Its main inteiest was to bring the 
sanctions of religion into this life. This tendency 
also appears in its Messianic doctrine, which it has 
impressed on all parts of the Synagogue liturgy. 
Its Messiah is not the transcendental and heavenly 
figure of some of the apocalyptists, but a purely 
human son of David, Pharisaism was the most 
vital factor in the development of the Judaism of 
tlie Talmud. But Rabhiuic Judaism, in the form 
which it assumed from the 2nd cent. A.D., is not a 
mere deposit of Pharisaism It is reallj'- a syn- 
theses of the earlier Pharisaism and some of the 
elements that were in conflict with it. The final 
product was something richer and more serene 
than the struggling and confused elements, as they 
appeared before the process of fusion ^vas complete. 

It may be claimed, with some justice, that by 
Pharisaism ‘ the element of evolution and progress 
w^ injected into the Law. ... It was due to 
this progressive tenden^ of the Pharisees that 
their interpretation of Judaism continued to de- 
velop and remained an ever living force in Jewry.’ ^ 
Certainly the Pharisees erected a structure which 
^has proved its strength by withstanding the shocks 
of time, and by its survival, so far as it has 
survived, in the Jewries of to-day. 

Literatdrb,— F or the literature generally see Schmr, QV/*, 
p. 447 ff.; important recent monographs by 1. Elbogen, Die 
Me^ionsansohaicungen der Phai’vsder mit I>esonderer Beruck- 
^mgnng der Beqrife Qott und Meiisch, Berlin, 1904, M. 
Fnedlander, me rehgibsen Bewegunqen innerhulh des Jxiden- 
turns %m ZeitaUer Jem, do. 1905; D. Chwolson, Das letzte 
FoMamaJil Chmti und der Tag seines Todes, Tiebst eineni 
Anhang : das Verhaltniss der Pharisaer, Sadducaer und der 

1 Kohler, JU ix. 665^. ^ 

2 i^xjfcer^eb, m Studies in Jeivish Literature in Ronour of 

ikOMer^ p, 198. I 


Ju^enuherhaupt za Jesus Chnstus nachden mit Rilfe rabht- 
nischer Quellen erlauteiten Berickten 

Leipzig, 1908 ; R. Travers Herford, 7 V (M. a : -n >fi >' 

its Method, London, 1912 , R. LeSi:y.is'cj /‘/I'z . ■ ■ 

Sadduzaer, Frankfort, 1912 ; J. Z. Lauterbach, ‘ The Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees,’ in Studies in Jetoish Literature in Honour 
of Prof. K. Kohler, London, 1913, and three artt entitled 
‘Midrash and Mishnah,’ in JQR, new ser., v. [1914-15] 5031?., 

VI. [1916-16] 23 fE , 303 ff. G. H. BOX. 

PHILADELPHIANS. — The Philadelphians 
were a little group of mystics, m London, Holland, 
and Germany, who flourished from 1693 to 1703. 
Dr. John Pordage (1607-81), one of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, and the author of Theologia 
MysUca^ followed a temporary fashion and drew 
together several readers of Jacob Boehme. The 
Commissioners of Berkshire therefore ejected him 
from the rectory of Bradfield before the end of 
1654, on chaiges of blasphemy, necromancy, and 
scandal in his life ; at the Restoration, howevei, he 
re-entered. In this ciicle of followers of Boehme 
was Jane Lead (1623-1704), a widow of §f;ood family, 
who in 1670 began to experience divme openings 
and revelations, so that she, a living medium, 
taught by God’s eternal virgin wisdom, superseded 
the^ dead Boehme. Soon 'The Philadelphian 
Society for the Advancement of Piety and Divine 
Philosophy ’ was organized, apparently on a micro- 
scopic scale. ^ Nothing was written till 1681, when 
Mrs. Lead issued a little tract, The Heavenly 
Cloud now Breaking, followed in two years W a 
larger work. The Revelation of Revelations. This 
was published through Sowle, the Quaker book- 
seller — an obvious sign of a spiritual kinship. 
Francis Lee of Oxford (1661-1719) heard of the 
movement at Leyden, where he was studying 
medicine ; he sought out Mrs. Lead on his return, 
became her adopted son, and, in accordance with a 
revelation, married her daughter. Soon he headed 
the movement, introducing Mrs. Lead to kindred 
spirits abroad, so that a sister society arose in 
Holland. He urged Mrs. Lead to write, and he 
himself edited the Thcosophical Transactions of 
the society, which began to appear in 1697. 

Mrs. Lead broke new ground in 1694 with 
another pamphlet, The Enochian Walks with God, 

I in which she announced a fresh stage of revelation 
superseding her former deliverances, and declared 
that it was possible after spiritual death, and 
resurrection by the aid of the cherubim, to hold 
direct connnunion with depaited saints as ell as 
with Christ. Next year appeared The Wonders 
of Gods Creation manifested in the Va,rieiy of 
Eight Worlds, of which she was only the •'sub- 
ordinate author,’ and in which, on divine authority, 
it was revealed that there aie eight woilds, the 
visible universe being lowest, and four being 
sinless — Paradise, Zion, New Jerusalem, and 
Eternity, the source of all. In 1695 appeared The 
Laws of Paradise, or the Ten Commandments 
spiritualized. The fourth was interpreted as 
meaning that there was to be no reasoning but ' 
implicit belief in the revelation, and no working 
for a living hut acceptance of whatever was pro- 
vided, while the seventh forbade all conference on 
religion with any one but Jane Lead. In 1696, 
when the society was at its zenith, she began A 
Fountain of Gardens, which contains her recollec- 
tions in old age of her spiritual experiences till 1686, 
This work extended to four volumes, the subse- 
quent instalments appearing in 1696, 1700, and 
1701. Two little tracts, The Tree of Faith and 
The Ark of Faith (London, 1696), described the 
flying ark navigated by the apostle John, which 
gathered the saints fit for transmutation.^ Mrs. 
Lead s first Message to the Philadelphian kociety, 
also published in 1696, explained the seven churches 
and^ the seven sons of Jesse, and showed that 
Christ rejected Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
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Independents, Baptists, Fifth - Monarchists, and 
Rome, choosing only the Philadelphian Society as 
free from all forms. The Message also enjoined 
organization, and repeated that to work for a living 
was wrong; the kings of the earth would send 
tribute. This bid for publicity won adherents, 
but attracted hostile comment and brought forth 
rivals, so that it was necessaiy to advertise what 
were the authentic wmrks of Mrs. Lead. Monthly 
Memoirs were published, beginning in 1697. 

A formal meeting was held at Westmorland 
House, when the society agreed not to separate 
from outward ecclesiastical connexions, but to 
superadd their own meetings. This was the ’ 
custom of the religious societies then so familiar, 
out of which grew the Wesleyans later on ; it was 
Spener’a eccUsiola in ecclesia. In this way the 
growth of a German branch was facilitated ; but it 
was contrary to the revelation to Mrs. Lead, and 
marks the repudiation of her sole claims. Another 
constitution, describing the order of worship, 
enjoined tire reading of Scripture, silent medita- 
tion, and prophecy ; it forbade argument or the 
stating of doubts in meeting ; it was explicit that 
all members wrere equal, and that women nmst be 
modest if they tooK part. A pamphlet contro- 
versy led to explanations that the disciphne of the 
society w’as borrowed from the Church of England 
and the Friends ; that Scripture was accepted as 
the touchstone of alleged revelations, which cannot 
supersede or add to Scripture, but can only inter- 
pret it ; that in case of conflict of alleged revela- 
tions the common sense of the society judged the 
genuineness and validity. 

The revolt against Mrs. Lead and her son-in-law 
Lee was disastrous ; the Memoirs ceased to appear, 
and the third Message shifted ground, declaring 
that the seven churches were now Jews, Romans, 
Greeks, Ethiops, Lutherans, French Reformed, and 
Vaudois. Two more works by the foundress of the 
society were published, The Wars of David {London, 
1700) and A Living Funeral Testimony (do. 1702), 
hut the movement ivas doomed. A confession is 
said to have been issued in 1703, but the government 
suppressed the meetings of the society, and no 
protest was published. The Dutch section formally 
severed connexion, and the English section col- 
lapsed with the death of Jane Lead in 1704. She 
had been quite consistent in her refusal to work, 
and her needs had been met by an annuity from 
Baron Kniphausen. The German connexion had 
intioduced the society to the practical woik of 
Francke at Halle, an account of wdiich appeared 
in the Memoirs, It has been claimed that Lee 
persuaded Hoare and Nelson to acclimatize that 
w'ork as the charity schools, but the claim is too 
high for these were begun by Presbyteiians in 
Southwark as early as 1687. 

LiTERATrRE — Sources are named in the article. See also 
S&oks mystische TiactatleDi, Amsterdam, 1696, pp. 41.^423, 
which contains the autobio^rraphy of Mrs Lead ; Biogi aphie^ der 
JarieLead, Strassburg, 1807 , Zeitschr fur hist. Theologie^lSQS, 
pp l’71-290 ; British Quarterly Review, 1873, p. 181 ff ; M. D. 
Conway, in The Open Court, yli. [1893] 3761 If. ; A. Ruegrg:, in 
PRIri XI. 326 ff. ; R. M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the 
lUh and 17th Centuries, London, 1914 The correspondence of 
Lee and Dodwell in Christopher Walton’s anonymous Notes 
and Materials for an Adequate Biography of William Law 
(privately printed, 1854) may also be consulted. An ed. of the 
Wais of Dau'd, published in 1816, has many notes, extracts, 
and criticisms yV. T. WhITLEY 

PHILANTHROPY. - 1. Introduction. —Phil- 
anthropy is defined in OED as ‘ the disposition or 
active etfort to promote the happiness and well- 
being of one's fellow-men.’ It is closely akm to 
char^ iq.v.), and may be regarded as charity 
grown up; i,e., the impulse to help the ne^y, 
which may be but a casual and superficial emotion, 
develops in some minds into a settled disposition 
and a steady life effort. The typical philanthropist 


is a prosperous peison who gives up a large share 
of his life to the work of improving the Jot of his 
■' .--f I iMi I. t - While charity concerns itself in 
lit mfi'T. the present needs of individuals, 
philanthropy looks further, to the future as well 
as to the present, and seeks to elevate human life 
on a larger scale It is specially characteristic of 
those societies that are called ‘individualistic,’ 
i,e,, in which ideals of peisonal liberty make a 
strong appeal to the average person. Where the 
rights of the community over the individual are 
powerfully felt, as in the ancient Greek cities or in 
modern Germany, there is less call for philan- 
thropy ; it is to the community, organized in the 
State, lather than to wealthy individuals that 
men naturally look for the redressing of human 
wrongs. Further, philanthropy is usually the 
product of religious faith, and it is therefore 
aflected by the kind of leligion that prevails in a 
community. It is much more characteristic of 
Christian than of and of Protestant 

than of Roman Cji <;• < )t i I'cih-x. The reason 
doubtless is that Protestant societies are usually 
the more individualistic : where the Church idea 
is strong, and the sense of personal liberty weak, 
it is to the Church rather than to individuals 
that people turn for succour and support. 

Philanthropy, then, is the outcome of the 
charitable impulse, when disciplined by reflective 
thought, in a strongly individualized society ; but 
philanthropy, in its turn, under the criticism of 
reason, tends to merge itself in something laiger 
still. The efforts to cope with social evils put 
forth by individuals, either alone or m voluntary 
association, are often found to fail ; and it is seen 
that to be effective they must be undertaken by 
the community. The object is now sought to be 
attained through changes in the law and improved 
administration of the forces of society. The phil- 
anthropist becomes the reformei. 

2. Histo^.--A full outline of the history of the 
world's philanthropy cannot be attempted here; 
but we may illustrate a few of its features. It is 
in the Christian communities of the West, and 
particularly in the English-speaking countries, 
that philanthropy has been most highly developed ; 
but It has long existed in the East also, quite 
apart from Chiistiamty. 

{a) Chinese . — In China, through the teachings 
especially of Confucius and Mencius, the virtue of 
benevolence has been recognized from very early 
times. They taught that the State exists for the 
promotion of human happiness ; hut neither central 
nor local authorities appear to have done much 
actively in this direction. There has, however, 
been ranch private benevolence, especially during 
the last two centuries ; but this is scarcely noticed 
in the Chinese histories, which have been written 
in the main as chronicles of the doings of kings 
and emperors. Orphans and abandoned children 
have been cared for, and endeavours made from 
time to time to put a stop to the prac-tice of 
desertion. Hospitals and alms-houses have been 
established. There is a Chinese poor law, which 
is stated to be on paper admirable but in practice 
almost a dead-letter, since no funds are provided 
by the State, apart from the land-tax, the proceeds 
of which, even under an honest magistracy, are 
usually required to meet the costs of local adminis- 
tration. In most of the Chinese cities there is a 
large amount of philanthropic work initiated and 
controlled by the people apart from, but in 
antagonism to, the government; and these local 
chanties are co-ordinated by institutions like the 
‘Hall of United Benevolence ’ at Shanghai, which 
dates from 1806, Some of these are using modern 
and enlightened methods ; how far this is due to a 
growing acquaintance with Western life, through 

£ 
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the work of missionaries and others, it is not easy 
to judge.*' 

A native writer says : 

* Chinese philanthropy has leached the stage of systematisa- 
tion and institutionalism, and of adequate relief , but not that 
r^i-he r of destitution. . . . But the scientific 

- - ‘i I • (■ 0 1 ached’ (Yu-Yue Tsu, The Spirit of 

Cf III f' /'/ u / “ / . 

This may be true of some parts ; in many others it 
certainly cannot be said that ‘ relief is adequate.’ 
Beggars, lepers, blind and insane persons, often 
fail to obtain needed succour, either through the 
clans or the merchant gilds, which are supposed to 
cafte for their members. 

That there is a fine philanthropic spirit at work 
among the Chinese people is clear from their 
success in putting down the use of opium, and also 
from the rapid progress of the movement for 
freeing women from the pernicious practice of 
foot-binding. 

{h) Indian. — In regard to India, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to add to what has already been said 
under the head of Chakity, Almsgiving (Bud- 
dhist) and (Hindu). 

(c) Greek. — Among the Greeks philanthropy 
occupied but a minor place, whether in practice or 
in ethical theory. It was always assumed that 
the bulk of the hard manual work of the com- 
munity would be done by slaves, whose funda- 
mental needs were of course provided for ; and, if 
distress came upon the citizens, the Greek mind 
naturally turned to the city-State, rather than to 
wealthy individuals, as the organ through which 
the trouble should he met. In the place of phil- 
anthropists we find legislators and statesmen like 
Solon and Cieisfchenes, whose reforms were de- 
signed to lift up the poorer citizens and' release 
them from their burdens. We hear, indeed, of 
rich citizens in Athens fitting out at their own 
charge vessels for the navy, and helping their 
poorer neighbours by portioning their daughters 
and sisters; yet Aristotle in his Politics (vi. 5, 
1320® commends foreign examples of benevolence, 
implying that this was not a conspicuous virtue 
among his fellow-Athenians. What he desired 
was no ill-considered or spasmodic charity : 

^The chief service rendered by Arisfcotle was to show that 
unless the purpose of civil and social life was carefully con- 
sidered and clearly understood by those who desired to improve 
the conditions, no change for the better could result from indi- 
vidual or associated action ’ (0. S. Loch, Chanty and Social 
Life^ p. 34). 

Thus the benevolence which he desiderates is 
the philanthropic rather than the merely chari- 
table spirit. 

(c?) Moman. — ^\^at has been said about the 
Greeks applies in large measure also to the 
Bomans. ^ Philanthropy was not a characteristic 
Bonian virtue, yet it burned with a very pure 
flame in the breast of Tiberius Gracchus, when he 
saw ^eat estates in Tuscany cultivated by slaves 
and barbarians, while Koman citizens were idle 
and starving ; and it drove him to reform of the 
laud laws. His reforms and those of his hrotlier 
Cains, for which they gave their lives, were in a 
measure successful; but the lex frumentaria of 
C^ius, which gave to Boman citizens the right to 
purchase corn from the public stores at about half- 
price, began the demoralization of the Boman 
pUhs. This illustrates one of the dangers 'of 
philanthropy, even when it takes the form of 
social legislation. Apparent success at the time 
may be achieved at the cost of grievous trouble in 
th% future. The process of demoralization ivent 
on until the greater part of the Boman populace 
were enabled to live in idleness, depending on the 
annona^ or free distribution of corn at the public 
charge; and no philanthropist could untie the 
fatal knot — for the Boman citizen was a voter, 
and thereby master of the situation. He would 


support any one who would ofier him plenty of 
pSnem et circenses. 

Under the empire the Stoic faith, which fitted 
so well the ideal Boman character, drew some of 
the leading minds towards a wider recognition of 
the worth of manhood: ‘homo sacra res homini,’ 
wrote Seneca {Ep. xv. 3). This broadening of the 
sense of human brotherhood had its outcome in 
a distinct development of the philanthropic spirit. 
Hospitals of some kind, probably private infirm- 
aries, appeared in the 1st cent. A.D. ; and, with 
the desire to encourage the growth of population, 
several of the emperors formed endowments (known 
as ahmenta) for the support of selected children of 
poor parents, entrusting their administration to 
local municipalities, and encouraging others to do 
likewise (see, further, Charity, Almsgiving 
[Boman]). 

{e) Jewish . — Among the Jews the duty of kind- 
ness to the poor, the widows, and the fatherless 
was constantly enforced as a ^h^'r^r pV.':"'-' to God, 
But the nearest approach to \ i i-* / c^n be 
called philanthropy is perhap- lo lw‘ 7*i"» <1 in the 
earlier prophets, who (from the time of Elijah’s 
fearless denunciation of Ahab for his injustice to 
Naboth) pleaded the cause of the poor against 
their oppressors. The special contribution of the 
Jewish spirit (mainly through the prophets) was 
its insistence on the practice of justice and love as 
a vital element in religion : what Jahweh required 
of men was ‘ to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God’ (Mic 6®). 

After the Exile the rise of the Synagogue was 
accompanied by the gradual development of a 
system of organized charity, for which the Jews 
are still remarkable. It is not surprising, after 
the treatment which they have received at the 
hands of Christians, that except to their own 
people most Jews are not much inclined to liber- 
ality. 

(/) Early Christian — It was through the ethical 
teachings of the prophets that a section of the 
human race was prepared for the coming of Christ, 
that the spiritual senses of a few were so trained 
and developed as to he able to appreciate and 
welcome the manifestation of divine and human 
love which Christ brought. It is this that makes 
philanthropy peculiarly a Christian product. 
Christianity broadened and deepened the spirit 
of love to man, as nothing else in human history 
has ever done. 

The early Church felt that its Master had re- 
vealed both God and man : God as perfect love, 
stooping to unimaginable depths of humiliation 
for man’s sake, and man, always and everywhere, 
gifted with the capacity to appreciate and respond 
to that love. Every man became a brother ‘for 
whom Christ died.* Jesus, by His example even 
more than by His words, had broadened the bonds 
of brotherhood to encircle all mankind; He ate 
with publicans and sinners, disclosed His deepest 
teaching to sinful women, and taught that our 
‘neighbour’ is the alien and the heretic if they 
need our help, that a kind act done to one of the 
least of His brethren is done to Him, that men are 
called to be ‘ perfect ’ by sjiaring the universal love 
of the Father of all. Love to man as man, the 
sense of universal brotherhood, the intuition of 
the oneness of humanity, became for the first time 
a Riding principle for ordinary men and women. 

What Christ made of His followers is seen most 
clearly in the career of His great apostle, St. Paul, 

! whose noble hymn in praise of love in 1 Co 13 
rings true because he lived it out himself. His 
whole life after his conversion was one oC phil- 
anthropy in its best and truest sense — self- 
dedication to the highest good of men. The early 
Church was a community of ‘inspired’ men and 
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women—inspired, above all, with a new experience long as the Colonial Government followed Penn’s 
and power of love. ‘We know that we have example of treating them justly, remained its 
passed out of death into life, because we lo^e ’ warm friends and supporters. For seventy years 
(1 Jn The new order of relations lifted all the colony was free from attack by the Indians, 
human life to a higher level ; it gradually made though unguarded by fort or soldier. Then the 
slavery impossible, raised the position of women ‘ Holy Experiment ’ came to an end, at the opening 
nearer to equality with men, and led many of the of the Seven Years’ War in 1756. Positive oxders 
most spiritually-minded Christians, during at least were received from the Biitish Government to arm 
the first two centuries, to refuse to fight in the the colony in defence against the French, and this « 
Roman armies, because they felt that all men di'ove the Quakers from power, 
were their brothers. Its most conspicuous triumph Remarkable among Quaker phi^nnthropi=;ti‘ v'a- 
was won in the amphitheatre, where it put a stop John Bellers (1654-1725), who i-^ dc-cnbod by Karl 
to the gladiatorial games, thus countering the Marx as ‘ a veritable phenomenon in 1 le u: 

fiercest passion of the ancient world. Political Economy ’ [Das Kapitaly Hamburg, 1^72- 

But the picture has its flaws. After the first 94, i ^ 515). He worked out with much shrewdness 
;^low had pjissed away, influences unfavourable to a scheme for Colleges of Industry, w^hich afterwards 
plj] 1.' mill opy began to make themselves felt. One influenced Robert Owen. The later Quakers be- 
of these was the absorption of the Church in the came pioneers in various crusades, notably those 
tasks of defining its creed and settling its organi- against slaveiy, for the reform of piisons, for the 
zation. Another was the ascetic spiiit, which is humane treatment of lunatics, and for popular 
essentially self -regarding, and which tended to education ; and all through its history the society 
displace Hie spirit of love. A third was the has striven against war. 

notion, taken over fiom Jewish teachers, that ‘ There is no great work of humanity and mercy in which the 

almsgiving is a discipline good for the sonl, which 

® ^ j. ° j. 1 -j. ri J j I . '1 ".Ti whjcn rov reoos'Pi'ae'i as the power Of thev Seed 

was so emphasized as to empty charitable deeds 01 Qf God’*^ (P. i'er'dis !■ .re i 10 (^err-i ed. of George Fox’s 
all love, by making them a penance, whose mam Journal, Tubingen, lyuo; 

value was* to the giver in the next -world rather The close of the 17th cent, and the early years 
than to the lecipient in this. And so the ‘dark of the 18th marked a new departure in philan- 
ages ’ do not snine wdien we search them for thropy : the beginning of ‘ societies ’ for carrying 
philanthropy. The idea that poverty was a divine on religious and philanthropic work with money 
ordinance— a fixed condition, to be relieved but jointly provided. Among these were the ‘ Society 
not removed — robbed the almsgiving of the monas- for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge’ (1698), 
teiies to a large extent of a really philanthropic the ‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel’ 
purpose. Yet the ^rrond of "‘iblio ‘hospitals’ (1701), and other missionary bodies. Several of 
from the 4th cent. ’•.N « j- i; nivi'- founded the larger London and provincial hospitals date 
for the help of the sick, the poor, the aged, and the from this time, though St. Bartholomew’s and St. 
orphans, sometimes with ecclesiastical money and Thomas’s are much older. Guy’s was founded in 
sometimes by private benefactions, but always 1724, Westminster in 1734, and Winchester, the 
controlled by the Church — shows the presence earliest provincial hospital, in 1736. In this 
of real solicitude for sufiering humanity. The particular matter England was behind several of 
ransoming of captives, pagan as well as Christian, the continental countries, particularly Holland, 
was largely practised, some of the bishops even, From the 18th cent, onwards the formation of 
when their own wealth did not suffice, using the philanthropic societies has continually gone for ward 
costly plate of their churches for the purpose, with all sorts of objects, among which we may 
Great ecclesiastics frequently, at no little personal mention as typical the printing and distribution of 
risk, interceded with barbarian invadeis on behalf the Scriptures, popular education, the aftercare of 
of humanity ; St. Ambrose compelled Theodosius prisoners, the prevention of crime by reformatories 
the emperor to do penance for his massacre of the and industrial schools, the advocacy of temperance, 
Thessalonians, And all through the Middle Ages the prevention of cruelty to children and animals, 
the Church strove, fitfully peihaps and with only and the spreading of the princiifies of international 
partial success, to regulate commerce and industry peace. 

in the inteiests of justice and human welfare, 3. Philanthropy and the State.— In most of the 
The philanthropic spirit is shown in the Christian fields of philanthropic activity it is not possible to 
society, even when we cannot single out the separate by any rigid demarcation the spheres of 
individual philanthropist. private and of State responsibility ; there has been 

[a) Modern. — Modern philanthropy, strictly so a constant tendency for work that is attempted by 
called, begins with the Reformation, and is ex- private persons or associations to be eventually 
emplified most in the countries of N. Europe and undertaken by the State. The most cdbspicuous 
America, where the Reformation took deepest root, example of this is public education, which every 
In England the dissolution of the monasteries one now recognizes to be a legitimate concern of 
destroyed the whole organization of society so far the whole community. This ^ tendency arises 
as the relief of the destitute was concerned, just at mainly from the discovery that private effort rarely 
a time when their numbers were increasing fast ; accomplishes what is needed — whether through 
and the Elizabethan poor laws mark the failure of deficient or capricious financial support or because 
private philanthropy to rise to the need. The out- in some cases a power of compulsion is required 
break of strange sects during the Commonwealth which only the State can supply. Strong argu- 
period included schemes of social regeneration, like ments can be adduced, on grounds of efficiency, for 
that of the ‘Diggers,’ led by Everard and \Vm- the State management, at the national charge, of 
Stanley, but more important was the rise of the hospitals, asylums, and the like— just as the 
Quakers, just in the middle of the 17th century, government, in Germany and England, has uiider- 
Their belief in the ‘ Light of God in every man ’ taken the task of insuring its poorer members 
gave them a fresh intuition of human brotherhood, against sickness and old age. The task of philan- 
and sent them forth as sober apostles of love and thropists, in the present day, often is to the 
justice among men. William Penn’s colony of community to shoulder its responsibilities mi the 
Pejinsylvania was a great philanthropic achieve- weaker members of society ; hence, as was said 
ment, specially remarkable, first as an experiment above, philanthropy becomes merged in social 
in entire freedom of conscience, and secondly for reform. ^ r 

its security from attack by the Indians, who, as The special case of the reform of piisons, and of 
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penal administration generally, illustrates well the 
1 elation between philanthropy and the State. In 
the 17th oent. the State took no responsibility for 
the management of prisons or for the support of 
prisoners ; its task was done when, having con- 
victed them of crime or debt, it handed them over 
to the jailer for a certain term of safe keeping, 
leaving him to get out of them or their friends 
what he co aid. The investigations of J ohn Howard , 
wliich„began in 1773, led him at once to advocate 
changes in the law — payment of salaries to jailers, 
abolition of fees, cleansmg of prisons, classification 
of prisoners, separation of the sexes, and so forth. 
Some temporary improvement resulted ; yet in 
1813, when Elizabeth Fry began her visits to New- 
gate, the condition of many prisons was as had as 
ever. Since that time it has been increasingly 
recognized, at least in Europe and America, that 
society itself has a duty to the law-breaker, and 
that, if it neglects that duty and simply contents 
itself with punishing him, in most cases he comes 
out of prison a greater danger to society than 
before he went m. Hence the demand that prisons 
shalhbe made, so far as possible, not merely deter- 
rent but reformatory; that the criminal, after 
leaving prison, shall be given the chance of a fresh 
start in life, and shall be upheld and guided by 
those who have his good atheait ; and that similar 
methods shall he employed with unhardened 
offenders, instead of sending them to prison at all. 
Experiments in the use of probat ion and conditional 
liberation on parole, under the care of special 
officers, have been made more freely and success- 
fully in America than in jEurope, but both are 
being cautiously introduced in England. Private 
hilanthropy is not displaced, but is absorbed and 
irected. The State makes large use of the phil- 
anthropic earnestness of individuals, as probation 
officers and the like ; hut, unless the philanthropic 
spirit also animates the administrators of the law, 
the result is largely failure. The supreme need is 
the change of the bad will into the good will, and 
the development of character ; and these are things 
that may be achieved by personal influence, but 
hardly ever by machinery, however peifect 

This opens up a large question — too large for 
more than mention here. If the State is com- 
pelled, even in its own interests, to care for the 
lives of those who break the law— to seek to find 
them suitable employment, and so forth — how can 
it lightly leave, to sink or swim in the surging sea 
of competition, the great majority who keep the 
law? Must not the process end logically in a 
guarantee that the State will find employment for 
all? The difficulties that attend such a guarantee 
have often been pointed out by economists, and we 
cannot here pursue the matter further. But this 
we may certainly say : that the State must seek 
not only to repress crime but to lemove those 
elements in the life of the community that cause 
and encourage crime; and that in doing this it 
will continually need the help and guidance of phil- 
anthropists. 

In various fields of social work there are advan- 
tages in experiments being made by private phil- 
anthropists before the State steps in. Even if 
their work is not fully efficient, premature State 
action may often turn out to have been misguided, 
and may do more harm than good. If, all the 
reformatories for boys had been managed by the 
State in the days when manacles and armed guards 
were thought essential for order ‘and discipline, it 
is vei^ doubtful whether, in spite of more adequate 
equipment, a military machine of that kind would 
have achieved even the moderate success which, 
with all their drawbacks, has been attained by the 
privately managed reformatories. It is, as has 
been said above, only through the free play of 


personal influence that personality can be rightly 
developed. 

'' 4 . Extra-national philanthropy. — A word may 
he added regaiding philanthropic action by indi- 
viduals or societies for the benefit of humanity 
outside their own country. The great missionary 
enterprise must be considered here ; apart from it 
nearly all such benefit is necessarily sought through 
the agency of the State. The anti-slavery agita- 
tion is the greatest of these philanthiopic move- 
ments. In this case the work of philanthropists 
has been mainly directed to securing the necessary 
changes in law, and to bringing continual pressure 
to hear on the government to secure, as far as 
possible, justice and right treatment for weaker 
peoples. The exploitation of the resources of the 
tropical regions of the earth by European and 
American capital opens up continual dangers *of 
forced labour and other abuses akin to slavery, of 
which the Congo and Putumayo atrocities have 
been the most widely known ; and there wiU long 
be a place for such philanthropy as JiJiat of the 
‘ Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society.’ 
Other movements that may he mentioned in this 
connexion are those for restricting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor among native races, and for the 
abolition of the Indian opium trade with China, 
which is now, happily, almost a thing of the past. 
In these cases the work of philanthropists has been 
to enlighten the public ana to quicken the demand 
for legislation and effective government administra- 
tion. 

5 . War. — The most pressing of all social problems 
at the present rime is that of war, and foi long 
years to come an urgent task for^ philanthropists 
and reformers will be to replace the spirit of 
national egoism by the desire to deal justly with 
all, and, as the outcome of this desire, to discover 
means by which mutual trust among nations may 
he established, and disputes may be prevented 
from giving rise to war. In this great task states- 
men and philanthiopists will need one another’s 
help. 

At the present day the alternative * philanthropy 
or the State ’ has been transcended, and the problem 
is to find how the two lines of activity may best 
support each other. 

Literature. — B. Kirkman Gray, A Hist of English Philan- 
thropy from the Dissolution of the Monasteries to the Talcing of 
the First Census, London, 1905, Philanthropy and the State, 
do 190S , C. S. Loch, Chanty and Social Life, do. 1910 ; Yu- 
Yue Tsu, 'Ihe of Pk hin*h'>opy. New York and 

London, 1912 , Joshua Rowritree, l>nciaf Service : its Place in 
the Society of Friends, London, 1913 

Edward Grubb. 

PHILIPPINES.— See Indonesians, Malay 
Archipelago, Malay Peninsula, Negrillos 
AND Negritos. 

PHILISTINES.— The Philistines (Heb. ; 
Gr. ^vXKTTTLeifL, ’AXk6<pyKoi [LXX], UahaLarLPoi 
[Josephus]) were a warlike people, established on 
the coast of Palestine; and at the zenith of their 
power during the early years of the Hebrew 
settlement. 

I. Origin, name, and history, - — We have but 
little material for a history of the Philistines out- 
side the literature of the Hebrews, wffio, being 
their bitterest and most resentful enemies, paint 
them in the blackest colours. Criticism has there- 
fore to be applied to the statements there contained. 

Of the oiigin of this people the Hebrews had a 
vague tradition that they came from a place called 
Caphtor, The * Casluhim (whence went forth the 
Philistines) and Caphtorim ’ are enumerated among 
the children of Mizraim, son of Ham, in a pas^ge 
of the Table of Nations (Gn 10®* ^^) attributed to 

the Jahvistic writer. The words in parentheses 
are probably a misplaced gloss, which ought to 
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follow * Caplitorim/ Am 9'^ speaks of the Philis- 
tines having been brought from Caphtor ; Jeff 47^ 
refers to them as the remnant of Caphtor, calling 
the place by a word {H) which implies that it was 
on the sea> coast, if not an actual island. Bt 22® 
speaks of the Caphtorim, which came out of 
Caphtoi', having destroyed the vilhi-jois of the 
neighbourhood of Gaza, jJnd establ-lied (hern-e!\ 
in their land— a geographical indication which 
equates the Caphtorim with the Philistines. 

Besides the name Caphtorim, we find others in 
Hebrew liteiature that have every appearance of 
referring to the same people or, at least, to clans 
or other tribal subdivisions of them. Chief of 
these is 'ms, ‘Cherethites’ (1 S 30^^, Ezk 25^®, 
Zeph 2®) In the Ezekiel passage the Philistines 
and the Cherethites are spoken of together. Else- 
where the Cherethites are alluded to as part of the 
bodyguard of the early Hebrew kings, coupled 
with the name *Pel§thites,’ of which the only 
leasonable explanation that has been suggested is 
that it is^ modification of the name of the Philis- 
tines used for the sake of the assonance. This 
royal bodyguard is thrice alluded to as the Carians 
namely, in 2 S 20^ [RVm], 2 K — a fact 

probably something more than a mere accident. 

The question of the origin of the Philistines is 
thus bound up with that of the identification of 
Caphtor. There is a place referred to on Egyptian 
monuments by the name first men- 

tioned in inscriptions of the XVIIIth dynasty, w^hich 
it is natural to compare with the Hebrew name. 
In the Hymn to Amon, under the guise of which 
Thutmose III. vaunts his mighty deeds, he speaks 
of smiting the west-land and causing terror to the 
lands of I^eftiu and Asi. In the annalistic inscrip- 
tion on the walls of the temple of Karnak we read 
of ships of Kef tin, showing that it is a place on the 
sea-coast, like the Caphtor of Jeremiah. More 
important than these, we find in the tombs of 
the officials, notably in that of Bekhmara, vizier 
of Thutmose III , wall-paintings repi*esenting 
messengers from Keftiu and other places bearing 
tribute to the Pharaoh. This tribute, which inter 
edict takes the form of artistic vases of precious 
materials, we are now in a position to identify as 
belonging to the contemporaiy Minoan civilization, 
which had its centre in Crete. On this giound it i 
has become generally recognized that Keftiu is to 
be identified either with Crete itself or with one 
of the neighbouiing countries which enjoyed the 
benefits of the Minoan civilization. The obvious 
similarity of the Hebrew Cherethites with 
‘Cretans’ has long been reco^ized, even from 
before the days of scientific arcnaBological investi- 
gation, and has prepared the way for the general 
acceptance of this identification. 

It may be said that the identification is so far 
certain that other identifications that have been 
suggested are rendered obsolete — such, e.g., as the 
attempts made by various writers to find Caphtor 
in the Delta, or to prove for the Philistines a 
Semitic origin. On the other hand, there are still 
some diffieidties not yet solved, chief of which is 
the origin of the r in the Hebrew name Caphtor, 
which does not appear in its apparent Egyptian 
equivalent Keftiu. Another difficulty is that 
Keftiu early disappears from Egyptian record, to 
be revived by would-be archseologists under the 
Ptolemys, whereas the name is preserved by the 
Hebrews after the Egyptians appear to have for- 
gotten it. To explain'these points we must await 
further discovery. 

Towards the end of the troubled 14th-12th 
cei^uries B.C., a period of great unrest in the 
E. Mediterranean, we begin to find mention of an 
indefinite number of small tribes who make their 
appearance in Egyptian records. These tribes bear 


names easily identified with places and peoples in 
Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands. Thus 
the Tell el-Amaraa letters tell us of •the Lukku 
4 j[Lycians), Shaidanu (Saidians), and Danunu 
(Danaoi?). Ramessu li., in the ^eat battle of 
Kadesh (1333 B.c.) against the Hittites, had to 
meet the first two of the above-mentioned peoples, 
who were leagued with his enemies, as well as th% 
Dardanu (from Dardanus in the Troad), Masa 
(Mysians), Mawuna (Maeonians, but the reading is 
uncertain), Pidasa (people of Pedasus in Caria), 
and Kelekesh (Cilicians). Merneptah (1300 B.c.) 
was opposed by the Lukku and Shardanu in league 
with the Libyans, as well as the Ekwesh ( Achseans), 
Turisha (people of Troas), and Shekelesh (Sagalas- 
sians). And, lastly, m the inscriptions in the 
temple of Medinet Habu, built by Ramessu in. to 
commemorate his great victory over the allied 
tribes who came to invade Egypt, we hear once 
more of the Shardanu, Danunu, and Shekelesh, as 
well as of the Pulasati (Philistines), Zakkala, and 
Washasha (the last-named have not been satis- 
factorily identified). This is the first certain ap- 
pearance of the Philistines, as such in hi^itory, 
and is of great importance, a'« it gii e> an ex- 
planation of their sudden appearance on tlie coast 
of Palestine. 

The inscriptions in the temple record that in 
the eighth year of Ramessu ill., the last great 
warrior- king of Egypt (c. 1192 B.C.), the north was 
disturbed, and bands of marauders, driven from 
their homes by troubles, began to raid the east 
and south, seeking a new dwelling They flowed 
over the land of the Hittites. Syria, and Palestine, 
while at the same time a parallel expedition was 
advancing by sea, over Cyprus. Egypt was their 
goal ; but Ramessu was ready for them, and in the 
inscriptions and engraved cartoons on the wall of 
his temple he desciibes his successful operations 
against them— notably the great sea-fight, the first 
event of the kind of which any pictorial record 
remains. Driven back from Egypt, the invaders 
established themselves on the P^estinian coast- 
line about the same time as (probably shortly after) 
the arrival of the Hebrews in the Hinterland by 
the desert route. 

It is true, the book of Genesis (chs. 20, 21, 26) 
records certain events in which Abraham and Isaac 
are brought into contact with one Abimelech, king 
of the Philistines. In criticizing this cycle of tales 
we must bear in mind that the main incident is 
repeated in ch. 12, where, however, the king of 
Egypt takes the place of the Philistine king. The 
nse of the \vord ‘ Philistine ’ in these stories is an 
anachronism, and none of the attempts that have 
been made to evade this fact is successful. Abime- 
lech is a Semitic chieftain, and he ijf called a 
Philistine because his territory was in the region 
which was actually ‘the laud of the Philistmes’ 
at the time when the stories were first ^^^itten 
down in their present form. The popular story- 
teller, who is responsible for them as we have 
them, was not troubled by the question of how fai 
back in time the Philistine occupation may or may 
not have extended. Similai criticisms are applic- 
able to the casual references to the Philistines in 
Ex 13^’^ 23®L 

Pa««ing over the very obscure story of Sbam^ar 
(Jg 3®^ and the refeience to Philia.ime oppression 
(Jg 10"), we find the first record of the inevitable 
collision between the Philistines and Hebrews in 
the epic of Samson. This remarkable series of 
stories weaves round the person of a singl# ideal 
hero the incidents of a guerilla border-warfare. 
They show the complete domination of the Philis- 
tines over the Hebrews, and the internal disunion 
of the Hebrew clans ; for Samson’s chief danger 
is not so much the prowess of his Philistine 
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- enemies as the treachery of his own kinsfolk ; the 
men of Judah would betray him, and he at last is 
delivered over by his Hebrew wife I)elilah---for 
there is no evidence in support of the popular viev^ 
that she was a Philistine. 

Under the pressure of the Philistine domination 
the Hebrew tribes gradually became welded into 
^ne, and slowly and with many reverses succeeded 
in ultimately lidding themselves of the domination 
of the uncircumcised. The first campaign was 
disastrous for the Hebrews ; the Ark was lost at 
Aphek (1 S 4) ; but an outbreak of bubonic plague 
caused the Philistines, in superstitious fear of 
the Eebi'ew deity who had plagued the Egyptians, 
to return it. A more successful 
in which the Philistines were ‘cm:, n. h\ a 
great thunderstorm, is recorded in ch. 7. An 
index of the ^owin^ sense of tribal unity— the 
result of this Philistine pressure— -is the Hebrew 
demand for a king which now began to be ex- 
ressed. As soon as Saul was elected, his son 
onathan slew the Philistine governor of Geba; 
the Philistines came up against the Israelites to 
quell the revolt and met their rebellious serfs at 
Michmash, where, hut for Jonathan, they would 
have crushed them. In a later battle, at Ephes- 
dammim (1 S 17, 2 S 23^ 1 Ch IP^), David first 
distinguished himself, though the Goliath story is 
probably here out of place. Notwithstanding these 
Israelite victories, and the occasional raids carried 
out by David, the end of SauPs reign saw the 
Philistines as strong as ever. After S^anl’s death 
David reigned as king over the southern tribes at 
Hebron, doubtless under Philistine vassalage, w'hile 
Ish-Baal, Saul’s son, ruled in the north, presumably 
in the same subject condition. The assassination 
of Ish-Baal opened the way for David to add his 
rival’s kingdom to his own, capturing the citadel 
of Jerusalem that had hitherto stood as a non- 
Hebrew wedge dividing the two groups of Hebrew 
tribes. Fearing that David would become too 
strong, the Philistines came up against Mm ; but 
vainly. Three battles are recorded as having taken 
place in David’s reign— one at Baal-Perazim (2 S 
5^7-21^^ one at Geba (2 S and one at some 

unknown place, possibly Gath (2 S 8^), in which 
the power of the Philistine people was broken 
beyond recovery, as is shown oy the remarkable 
fact that they made no efiort to recover their lost 
power during the troubles that darkened the end 
of David’s reign. Nor did they take any con- 
spicuous advantage of the internecine dissensions 
between Judah and Israel. In fact, they practi- 
cally drop out of history after the reign of David, 
and are principally referred to as composing the 
botyguard of tne king (Chergthites and Pelethites, 
or Carianr, as in the passages already cited) or the 
guards of the Temple (Ezk 44^, Zeph 1®*-). Almost 
the only sign of rallying is a temporary revival 
under Ahaz (2 Ch 28^^}, suppressed by Hezekiah 
(2 K 188). 

The annals of the Assyrian kings from Hadad- 
Hirari in. (812-783) down to Assurbanipal (began 
to reign 668) give ns a few further details of con- 
quest, and of feeble attempts at revolt promptly 
and ferociously suppressed. It is noteworthy that 
nearly all the |>ersons mentioned in these docu- 
ments in connexion with the Philistine cities have 
Semitic names, the only exception being a king of 
Ekron of the time of Esarhaddon (681-668), by 
name Ikausu, evidently the old Philistine name 
Achish. According to Neb 13®’^, the * speech of 
Ashded’ still lingered at the time of the return 
fi’om the captivities. 

2. Land. — Jos 13- limits the Philistine territory 
to the strip of coast-line from Ekron doAvn to the 
Shihdr (the modern Wadi el-Arish, on the Egyptian 
frontier), lying between the sea and the foot-hills 


of the Judsean mountains. At the greatest ex- 
ten^on of their power, however, they must have 
held a much wider territory. The GoI6nischefi‘ 
Papyrus shows us the Zakkala, probably near 
kinsmen of the Philistines, established at Dor, just 
south of Mount Carmel ; and yet farther north the 
Phoenicians display peculiarities which distinguish 
them from all other Semites (absence of circum- 
cision and a cultivation of maritime enterprise) 
and which are probably due to the influence of 
this people. The Philistines at the beginning of 
Saul’s reign have governors at Giheah and at Geba, 
near Jerusalem, and at the end of it are able to set 
up their trophy at Beth -Shan — which, if it is really 
the modern Beisan, implies a command of the whole 
plain of Esdraelon.^ The command of the sea- 
coast gave them enormous commercial advantages, 
especially when we remember that the chief trade- 
route — from Egypt to Mesopotamia — passed 
through their territory, and that one of their chief 
cities (Gaza) was the natural market-place for the 
Arabian trade. The maritime plain possesses, 
moreover, natural fertility far beyond the greater 
part of the Hinterland ; the Shnnammite sojourned 
during the seven years’ famine in the land of the 
Philistines (2 K 8^). 

3. Organization. — In their political organization 
the Philistines show peculiarities that distinguish 
them from all the Semitic tribes to which the OT 
introduces us. These are governed by kings or 
chiefs, absolute despots within the limits of the 
tribes over which they are set. The Philistines, 
on the other hand, have no king over the whole 
nation (the Abimelech of Genesis is the exceptio 
probans regulam), hut are governed by a council 
or oligarchy of lords called liy the technical term 
seren, plur. soranlm, each of them dominant in one 
of the five metropolitan cities Gaza (Ghuzzeh), 
i Ashdod CEsdud), Ashkelon f Askalun), (Jath (prob- 
ably Tell es-Safi), and Ekron (commonly identified 
with *Akir), but acting in concert for the common 
good of the nation. The king of Gath seems to 
have been, at least in the time of David’s exile 
there, in the position of primus inter pares ^ hut his 
colleagues can, and do, overrule his decisions when 
they consider them undesirable. The people, too, 
enjoy much more freedom than the slave-subjects 
of the ordinary Eastern despot. They dare to 
‘summon’ their lords, when the presence of the 
Ark leads (as they suppose) to the outbreak of 
plague, to decide what should be done ; and even 
in the time of the Assyrians we read how the 
Ekronites deposed and imprisoned their lord, Padi, 
because he persisted in the unpopular course of 
submission to Assyria. All this indicates an 
essentially un-Semitic instinct for liberty which 
we might well look for in the descendants of those 
who in the Bronze Age developed the great Cretan 
civilization. 

The nearest parallel to this system of govern- 
ment is to he found in Etruria, where the lucumones 
seem (so far as the materials at our disposal permit 
us to judge) to have been remarkably similar in 
their office and functions to the Philistine serdnwi. 
It is one of several links wMch connect the Philis- 
tines and the Etruscans together, and which suggest 
that they are divergent branches of the same stock 
or of closely related stocks. 

That their military forces were well organized is 
shown clearly by the Medinet Hahn sculptures and 
by the frequent Biblical references to their war- 
equipment, especially their chariots (Jg 1 S 13'^). 
In 1 S 29^ we I'ead of ‘ hundreds and thousands ’ — 
possibly an indication of some kind of regimental 
or legionary division of their armies. ^ 

1 A place otherwise irnknoiMi, called * Shen,’ appears in 1 S 712. 
This IS nearer ihe Philistine teiiitor^ as usually defined, and 
might possibly be the Beth-Shan in question 
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Of their domestic life nothing is known; hut 
Samson could see and fall in love with his^lTini- 
nathite wife ; and (on the occasion of the death 
of the hero) the temple at Gaza contained men and < 
women mingling freely together. These facts, so 
far as they go, indicate that women were not so 
jealously secluded as in a Semitic community. 

4. Language.— Their language is almost totally 
unknown. The woi*d seren, above quoted, is the 
only common noun that we certainly possess ; its 
apparent relation with the Gr. r^pappos^ a word of 
unknown etymology, has often been pointed out. 
Otherwise we have nothing but (1) an unintelligible 
magical formula, said to be Keftian, in an Egyptian 
papyrus — which, supplying the missing vowels, 
would be something like senutiukapuwaimantirek^ 
— and (2) a number of proper names. An Egyptian 
school-exercise tablet, now in the British Museum, 
gives us the following as ‘ Keftian ' names : Asa- 
hurau, Nasuy, Akasou (=Achish), Adinai, Pma- 
ruta, Kusa, and Bene§asira. The OT names a 
number®of Philistines, but of these only Phicol, 
Achish, and Maoch seem to bear non-Semitic 
names. Sisera, king of Harosheth, may perhnp« 
have been of the Zakkala tribe ; the name 
some similarity, on the one side to Benesasira just 
([uotcd. and on the other to Badyra, king of I)or, 
in the Gol6nischefl* Papyrus. Oi the kings men- 
tioned on the Assyrian tablets only one (Ikausu= 
Achish) bears a non-Semitic name. 

5* Religion. — We read of several deities asso- 
ciated with the Philistines. Accordmg to Is 2®, 
they were celebrated (like the Etruscans) for a 
skill in soothsaying. An ancient oracle of a god 
Baalzebub {q.v.) at Ekron was worked by them, 
and consulted on occasion even by Israelites (2 K 
1^). The Semitic name of the god shows, however, 
that this was not a Philistine foundation, but that, 
when they became masters of Ekron, they took 
over what was probably its most lucrative industry. 
Another deity is called by the Semitic name 
Ashtoreth (q.v .) ; but, though in name the Philis- 
tine goddess is equated to the great Semitic goddess, 
the assimilation was probably not complete. An 
inscription exists at Delos, on an altar dedicated 
by an Ashkelonite, naming as the tutelary deities 
Zeus, Astarte of Palestine, and Aphrodite Urania, 
who is mentioned by Herodotus (i. 105) as a deity 
specially worshipped in Ashkelon. Lucian {de Dea 
Syria, 14) also snows us the two goddesses as kept 
apart — one of them in human form, the other with 
the tail of a fish, like a mermaid. The latter was 
also called Derketo, or Atargatis; and Diodorus 
Siculus (ii 4) tells us a legend of her which links 
her with the Cretan Britomartis, in whom we may 
see the prototype of the Philistine goddess. 

The head of the Philistine pantheon was Dagon 
{q.v.), a god who had temples at Gaza and at 
Ashdod. In the latter temple was an image of the 
god (1 S 5^'®). There is really no evidence that, 
like Atargatis, he had a fish-tail, though this is 
currently believed; it probably rests on a false 
etymology of the name (Heb. an, ‘fish’). But 
Dagon (or Dagan) is not an exclusively Semitic 
god. He existed in Palestine before the coming of 
the Philistines, as is shown by the name Dagan- 
takala in the Tell el-Amarna letters, and by the 
occurrence of the place-name Beth-Dagan in an 
inscription of Bamessu ill. ; it also occurs not in- 
frequently in Babylonian monuments. The name 
of the Etruscan culture-hero Tages suggests the 
possibility that, as in the case of Atargatis- 
Aphrodite, the Philistines brought with them a 
god having a name similar to Dagon, and confused 

1 Of course we have no guarantee that this is really * Keftian* ; 
the Egyptian scribe may possibly use the word to denote some- 
thing to him meaningless, just as we sometimes use the jocular 
expression ‘ double Dutch.^ 


the two together. This explains why a compara- 
tively obscure Semitic deity should h^ave attained 
such an importance among the ’AX\60*i/Xoi. Dagon 
continued to be worshipped under his own name 
down to the time of the Maccabees (1 Mac 10®^^*), 
and even in the 4th cent. a.d. he was not forgotten, 
for there can he little doubt that Mama { = ‘ Our 
Lord’), the great god of Gaza at that time, wee 
Dagon. The destruction of the temple of Mama 
is the central incident of that most remarkable 
little work, the Life of Bishop Porphyrins of Gaza 
by the deacon Marcus. From this narrative we 
learn that human sacrifices had been ofiered Ao the 
god (PG Ixv. 1240). 

6. Culture.— The chief interest of the Philistines 
and the co^ate tribes lies in this, that their 
history bridges the gap between the ancient 
civilization of the Bronze Age and the later civiliza- 
tion of the Iron Age. The two hundred years of 
overlap between the Bronze and the Iron Ages was 
a period of turmoil and confusion respecting the 
history of which very little is known. The Philis- 
tines and the Zakkala in the east, and the Turisha 
in the west, cai-ried the Bronze Age traditions 
across this troubled time, to form the basis of new 
civilizations. How far they actually developed the 
iron trade is a question which we have insufficient 
materials to discuss ; they have even been claimed 
as the inventors of the art of the smith {ZE xxxix. 
[1907] 334), And it is not impossible that they had 
a share in the evolution of the alphabet, the corner- 
stone of modem civilization, 

Litbraturis. — F. Hitzig, Urgeschickte und Mythologie der 
Philistaer, Leipzig, 1845 ; K. B. Stark, Gaza und die phUiS’ 
taische Kiiste, Jena, 1852; A. Noordtzy, De Filish^nen, kun 
afkomst en geschiedenis, Kampen, 1906 ; M. A. Meyer, Diet, 
of the City of Gaza, New York, 1907. In the present writer’s 
Schweicb heotMtes on The PkihstiTies : their Hist andCtiib’sa- 
tion, London, 1913, an endeavour has been made to collert 
an exhaustive account of the facts known concerning this 
people, and a large number of references to books, papers, etc., 
will there be found, which need not be r^eated here. 

R. A. S. Macalisteb. 

PHILO BYBLIUS.— Philo Byblius (Heren- 
nius) received his surname, Byblius, from the fact 
that he was born at Byblus (Gebal of the OT, 
modern Jebail), a city on the Phoenician coasr 
north of Beirut. According to Suidas {s.v, 4>tXwi' 
Bi5/3Xios), he was horn in the reign of Kero (a.d, 
54-68). Suidas states also that at the age of 78 in 
the 220th olympiad he assumed the name of his 
pation, Herennius Severus. By earlier historians 
this Herennius Severus was identified with L. 
Catilius Severus, who was consul in Rome in A.D. 
119, and Philo’s biith was daj:ed A-D. 42, but the 
researches of B. Niese (De Stephwii Byzantii 
auctoribus, Kiel, 1873, p. 26 fi'.) have made it prob- 
able that Herennius Severus was consul in A.D. 
141 and that Philo was born in A.fi. 64, The 
figures for the olympiad are then incorrect Al- 
though born in Phoenicia, he wrote in Gieek, and 
attained eminence as a philologian, giammarian, 
and historian. Suidas calls him ypayfiariKdi. In 
the reign of Hadiian (117-138) he was sent^ to 
Rome as an ambassador from the Phoenician cities, 
and succeeded in obtaining for Tyre the lank of 
‘metropolis’ (Smdas, s.v. naOXos Ti>ptos). He 
remained in Rome and won the friendship of the 
consul Hei ennius Severus, from whom he received 
his surname of Herennius (Suidas, s.v. <^CKofv 
BiJ;3Xios ; Ongen, c. Gels am, 1. 15), Hermippus of 
Beiiut was a pupil of Philo, and was introduced by 
him to Herennius (Suidas, s.v. ’'Ep/tiTTros), 

The names of the following works of Philo are known *. (1) Ccni* 
coming the Reign of Hadrian (Suidas, BiJjSAfty). This 

work 18 lost, and no fragments sun ire in other authors. (2) 
Marvellous History , in 3 Books, mentioned by Philo himself in a 
passage preserved by Eusebius, Praep. Evang. t. ix, 32. (3) 
Concerning Cities md the Illustrious Men which each of them 
has produced, 30 books (Suidas, loe. ait ). Extracts from this 
have been preserved by Stephen of Byzantium in his geographi- 
cal dictionary Ethnika. It was epitomized by Serenus (Suidas, 
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S.V, 2«pVo?), and extracts from this epitome hare been presep-ed 
hy the Mymologicum Magmm. (4) Concerning the Acqwmtwn 
(tr-'f '>(•*'> on ^ 12 ho'^ks BvPA'os). 

'L:io n nun apD., ronrlv ■\f'' i ri. !]■ (1 * T '"n ‘ -ui' ’ 

1' Ji3 c'l.''cl b^ S'.('T) sen of fJ’ / in. uin, ' _i\i a»i<l Avppu^toj- * 
Tne ireaT’sc C»ii'' 'i n u'l i /• rrt> i-.-tf Kt‘ '* * 

,<>.1 -/rpa, Oi ; ' a* p 1 . r. of Lbv, sa ne ’’-V. ' ' ' 

th< 01 :i ‘R i/< Vct<' ‘ • *' ('v 

Ch'»'‘ of M '/'■.» f/-.'; /« -V'*'" tt^oX>;-u>p, aicr-o-f ara^.-o?) 
!^) }Ju<gr,:t >, 1 .> o\'» (Enrlc.-'', liv *y.\i3v Bi31'o<,) (') By 

far the most important oi Bi 'aoi..'^ was his JR/iociuctan 
HiHorv, 8 books (Porphwy, . I oct>n i. 66), or 9 books (Eus. 
Prcep. Ei ang i ix. 31d) This purported to be a translation 
of the Pnoeniciaii History of Sanchuniathon. Extensive ex- 
tracts from It are given by Eusebius (Prcep. Hvang. i. xx f.). It 


j is cited also by Ongen, c Celsum, i 16, p. 334 (Ben ), by 
Johaiy<ies Lydus, de Meiis., ed. C B. Hase, Paris, 1823, p. 274, 
and by Stephen of Byzantium, s v. NtVi/3is(see Sanchuniathon). 
All the fragments of Philo have been collected by C. Muller, 
PHG lii. 660-576. 

Literature —-Art ‘ Philon von Byblos,’ in J. S Ersch and 
J. G Gruber, Allqememe Bncyclopadie, Leipzig, 1847, pp. 
427-436; art. ‘ Philo Herennma,’ in A’B/n \xi. 413; C. Wacns- 
xt.\xt\Ei-^lnHfvg'*r, das Studium der alien Geschichte, Leipzig, 
l.v.'.'', p. E Scl.arer, GJV^i. 71 L, in. 463, and especially 
the copioiirs 1 orjj uie on Sanchuniathon. 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

PHILO JUDiEUS.—See Alexandrian The- 
ology. 
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Primitive (H. B. Alexander), p. 844. 

Buddhist (L. DE LA Valli^^e Poussin), p. 

846. 

Celtic.— See Celts, Druids. 

Chinese (A. Forke), p. 853. 

Egyptian (A. H. Gardiner), p. 857. 

Greek (P. Shorey), p. 859. 

Indian.— See Nyaya, SInkhya, 

PHILOSOPHY (Primitive).— Philosophy has 
many definitions, not a few of which would render 
such a phrase as ‘ primitive philosophy * contrary 
to sense ; for they consider philosopher as a product 
of sophistication, consciously critical in character, 
the last? and ripest fruit of studied experience. 
Certainly this is a just de.scription of the thought 
of the great liistorical schools of Europe ; but 
there is, none the less, a sense in which the 
word ‘ philosophy ’ can be justly applied not only 
to the stream of sophisticated reflexion which was 
bom with Thales, but also to the more naive, but 
not less genuine, reflexion with which even the 
least traditioned of men consider the world about 
them. As inclusive of this unsophisticated thought, 
philosophy may be defined as the process and ex- 
pression of rational reflexion upon experience — a 
definition which will be found applicable to the 
speculations of the sophisticated and the primitive 
man alike. 

To be sure, * system,* the very mark of sophisti- 
cation, is not to be found in primitive thinking, 
except here and there by implication ; but ‘ system * 
is by no means synonymous with ‘rationality.* 
Fui'tiier, that subdivision into fields or sciences 
which is the prime token of systemic philosophies 
is also wanting, though there is a sense in which 
we may .speak of the ethics, psychology, and onto- 
logy, and even of the logic and epistemology, of 
the pre- critical period— viz. from the point ot view 
of an observer who has made and learned the use 
of these distinctions, and now sees them in embiyo 
in the speculations of men not yet conscious of 
them. 

In the present article (which can no more than 
indicate a point of view) the various ‘leads* of 
primitive speculation in the directions of the 
several sciences will be briefly sketched. 

1, Method. — Consciously developed method is, 
of course, not found in unconsciously developed 
thinking, yet the main elements of all rational 
method— reasoning on the principles of identity 
and causality, the use of number, and the evalua- 
tion of sense-perception— are presented with a kind 
of elemental perspicuity that makes the study 
of primitive thinking at once fascinating and in- 
structive. 

A mliin and interesting characteristic of this 
thinking is its suspicion of sensation. Few things 
are to the primitive man merely what they appear 
to the senses; the realities of things are their 
powers, and these powers are rarely measured in 
physical terms. There is, indeed, a profound 
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analogy between a savage’s conception of natural 
bodies and that of physical science : in each ease 
the reality of the object is defined by the sum of 
its forces, never by its ostensible form ; sense- 
perception is a guide to experience, but not a test 
of true being. 

From this first fact follows the search of the 
savage after causes, which he is ever seeking to 
divine. His two great formulae, ‘post hoc ergo 
propter hoc* and ‘similia simiiibus,* are in sub- 
stance the same as the laws of causality and of 
identity ; all that is needed to give them logical 
validity is quantification — ^the syllogism and the 
method of trial and error. 

Of the weaknesses of primitive thinking the 
most important is the feeble use of number and 
mathematical relations generally. Nearly all 
peoples have some conception of number, both 
ordinal and caidinal, but their applications of this 
knowledge are most limited. The oldest of the 
sciences, that of the calendar, is certainly every- 
where somewhat developed, and among barbaric 
peoples leads to important metaphysical theories ; 
but, apart from this, the application of number- 
concepts to any body of facts is rare, and without 
such applications the perspective of science is im- 
possible. 

A second weakness is paucity of analogies. 
Human instincts and desires seem to form the 
primary group of analogies for savage reasoning, 
in line with the savage’s fundamentally activistic 
interpretation of the ‘life of nature,’ as we still 
call it. Along with this comes the immense group 
of analogies based upon the body and its functions : 
‘ This corn is my heart, and it shall be to my people 
as milk from my breasts,’ says the earth-goddess in 
a Sia myth (M. C. Stevenson, ‘ The Sia,* Ix BBEW 
[1894], p. 39) ; and in primitive myth and rites 
generally it will be found that the head, tke heart, 
the tongue, and the nutritive and sexual functions 
are the great fountains of similitude by which the 
world about man is brought within the scope of his 
understanding. This is no deep derogation, for 
the modem attraction and repulsion hark back to 
the primitive love and hate, while energy itself 
gets its common -intelligibility from the human 
mil ; only the purifications of mathematics subli- 
mate the human metaphor which is at the core of 
all science. 

Theie are, of course, diffeiences in the philosophical 
among primitive races and tribes, and between individuals of 
savage groups, as among civilized people. The Polynesian and 
the American Indian are clearly more speculative than are the 
black tribes of Africa In N. -Ainerica it is comparatively easy 
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to = ’■■lie 0 it ourtam peonies ii n oi^td fci sporuHiion i 
— lini r.i” ’•I'.-o, ll-'v -' 0 'Jic -..nd a lo- - 

a’-d', ine s > >, oinarzui .on of tno’ijrni .]a.T.C'« ^^oo'v\ ( -■ MIJT W 
llbJi.';, p 11 p 77.')f ) ‘ji’ (‘-an iii:crcbj.’i}r con.ij.' of rhe pi> lO- ‘ 
'.o.t.'i,-! and I “ nractical i; ne?, fioin tv\o ii'-o au d I’n-*. i 
‘ i’ne Cheyenne and Arapano, alchough tor generations associated ] 
in the I'^ost irt- rate mannci ar<' of very different characters 
In il’i^-.o is inaiuCis ii nia\ hr ^ vf briefly that the Arapaho are * 
<lc D.k.r^ !"id prop’ (‘1=: y Seeing signs and wonders, 

while the Cheyenne are more skeptical. In talking with Tall ( 
Bull, one of the Cheyenne delegates and then captain of the 
Indian police, he said that before leaving they had asked ’ 
Wo\oka [the gliost-dance prophet] to gi\e them some proof of ' 
his supeinaUiral powers AccoidiMgl\ he had ranged them in | 
fi'ont of him, seated on the ground, he sitting facing them, with < 
his sombrero between and his eagle feathers m his hand Then ' 
with a quick movement he had put his hand into the empty ' 
hat and drawn out from it “ something black ” Tall Bull would 
not admit that anything more had happened, and did not seem 
to be very profoundly impressed by the occurrence, saying 
that he thought there were medicme-men of equal capacity 
among the Cheyenne. In talking soon afterward with Black ' 
Coyote, one of the Arapaho delegates and also a police officer, 
the same incident came up, but with a ler^ different sequel 
Black Coiote told how they had seated themselves on the 
ground n front of Wovoka, as described by Tall Bull, and went 
on to tell how the messiah had waved his feathers over his hat, 
and then, when he withdrew his hand. Black Coyote looked into 
the hat and there " saw the whole world.” ’ It is worthy of 
remark in passing that maps or charts which show ‘ the whole 
world’ are not infrequent among the N. Americans, their ' 
purpose being, as a rule, to s’ioa ibe ‘way’ by which the spirit 
ma;. descend to the powers of the nether, or ascend to the 
powers of the upper, realm. Such maps are surely in the 
method of scientific cosmology. 

2 . Theory of man. — The primitive thinker 
measures the world about him in terms of his own 
mind and body : its conduct is actuated by desires 
and motives such as ids, and its physical unities 
are set by his o'"'!'' bn;;i*V.'V.’i'‘cu=‘Vi’''^- n.'iri. 

hand, foot, and pace are ail measures sriil in use, 
and the decimal system itself is but the mathe- 
matical apotheosis of our ten-digited hands. But 
this homo mensura standardization of experience 
becomes retroactive : when man measures the 
world in terms of himself, even unconsciously he 
is already analyzing his own being ; he makes the 
panorama of nature his mirror and reflexion, and 
po comes eventually to self-revelation. Further, 
lie expands his own nature in assimilating environ- 
ment to it, and thus finds his inner self not only 
reflected in the outer world, but coloured by it. 

Psychology is a science whose roots run very 
deep. In reading his motives into nature man has 
begun already the classification of his powers, and 
gradually this classification, unconsciously im- 
pressed on his mind, becomes assumed as his 
natural image. Doubtless the first distinction 
made is that of the * life ’ from the body : the life 
represents feeling and conduct, the body mere 
form; and, as to savage man forms are always 
suspect, it is the life that is conceived to be the 
prime reality. But the life is not incorpoieal ; it 
is always associated with some bodily manifesta- 
tion, of which the most common and elementary is 
the blood, the blood of life : ‘ But flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
not eat ^ (Gn 9^) Many American aborigines be- 
lieve that potent or sacred stones, if broken, ^\ill 
bleed, as a broken body bleeds. Aftei the blood, 
the breath is the most universal symbol of vital 
reality : ‘ And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the giound, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life ; and man became a living soul ’ 
(Gn 2^). The belief in a * breath-body * or * wind ’ 
life is nearly universal, attested, of course, by the 
outstanding fact that so many words for soul — j 
nepheshf psyche^ piiL^iniay spiyitics, anitna — rest 
their meaning on this metaphor. After blood and 
breath, the body’s heat and its shadow— 
mubra, simulacrimi — are the commonest images of 
its separable life. 

Psychology is begun with this distinction of the 
active from the passive in man’s being, of soul 
from body. The fact of death is certainly potent 


in enforcing the distinction ; and the antiquity of * 
burial attests the depth of this impiession. But 
deeper even than death is that consciousness of the 
’active and impulsive power wlncli man feels in 
himself and hence imagines in the raging winds 
and rushing waters of an unquiet world of nature. 

With this first distinction made, others become 
easy. It is no uncommon thing, therefore, to find 
among primitives theories of man’s constitution 
rivalling the Egyptian in complexity ; mummy, 
genius, bird-soul, heart, form, shadow, soul, 
strength, and name represent an Egyptian dis- 
section of the personality of the deceased, but the 
American piophct Keokuk taught his followers to 
pray for the heart, heart and flesh, life, name, and 
family souls ; the Haida have two names for the 
embodied and one for the discarnate soul, while 
mind and ghost are still other entities ; and the 
Iroquois distinguish mind, soul, ghost, life, brain, 
and strength — a classification which surely consti- 
tutes respectable psychology. The further dis- 
crimination, not of parts but of faculties, is well 
begun when bodily organs, especially the heart 
and the liver, are made seats or symbols of passion 
and appetite, memory and thought — a symbolism 
which the speech of civilization still retains (see 
artt. Life and Death, Soul, Spiritualism). 

3. Theory of the world. — Even Xenophon still 
speaks contemptuously of ‘ the thing the Sophists 
call “the world”’ {MemorabilicLy i. i. 11), and it is 
hardly to be wondered at that few primitive men 
attain Sophistic familiarity with the concept. The 
idea of a cosmos or a universe is a late achievement 
of reflexion ; nevertheless, a conception of what 
might properly be called a ‘ world-honse,’ or per- 
haps the ‘ stage of life,’ comes into definition far 
anterior to sophistication. Cosmology and cos- 
mogony are both very primitive in origin ; and in 
truth it may be fairly affirmed that the most 
advanced philosophies are as subordinate to cosmol- 
ogy as IS the most primitive mythology ; cosmology 
is the parent of ontology-, and it is altogether prob- 
able that the * scientific ’ cosmologies of to-day “will 
appear to some future age as visionary as do the 
mythic w'orld-views of the past to us. 

Cosmology is essentially an effort to define the 
w’orld of sjiace. Its natural and nearly universal 
first form is of a w’orld-tent or domed house, a 
circular plane surmounted by a hemispherical roof. 
But, since the imagination does not stop with the 
visible, a heaven above the firmament and a hollow 
beneath the earth are conceived, and may be multi- 
plied into a series of heavens and hells, thus fram- 
ing a stoieyed universe. Tlie plane dimension of 
the middle earth is itself divided. Man is a four- 
square animal ; and, corresponding wdtjjf his struc- 
ture, the place of the rising sun becomes ‘the 
before,’ the south is ‘the right,’ the north ‘the 
left,’ the w^est ‘ the behind ’ ; and .so the four 
cardinals are established. 

‘The earliest orientation in space among Indo- Germanic 
peoples arose from the fact that man turned his face to the 
nsine: «iun and thereupon designated the East as “ the before,” 
the West as “ the behind,” the South as “ the right ” the north 
as “ the left (0. Schrader, I'/idonarmcLiU^CM Allettiimskundey 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 371) Evidence fiom Scmiiic tongues 
indicates the early prevalence of a like sj stem, while in America 
there is an almost umveisal cult of the quaiters implying' the 
same conception; with the Zuiii, who have this cult highly 
developed, the east is alvvajs ‘the before’ (M. 0. Stevenson, 
‘The Zuni Indians,’ J^jRBLW [1904], p. 63) Determuiation of 
iliL Tour quarters nect-barily involves the fixation of a middle 
1 1 ' a^e, 01 poll \fo , hc’ice ilie" number of sacred cities which fonn 
‘ t'ne navel of the w orid '—Delphi, Delhi, Peking, Ouzpo, ZunJ, 
and doubcle&s man> oihere. 

But the conceptual completion of the frame of 
the world is only a step to its endowment with 
moral' values. The sky, as the source of light and 
warmth, becomes the giver of life, strength, good- 
ness, and righteousness; personified; it is the 
, Heavenly Father of all things. The earth, as the 
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bringer forth of life and nourishment, becomes the 
Great Mother, spouse of the lord of heaven ; while 
within her dark body are concealed the pre-natal^ 
and post-mortem powers of the unborn and the 
buried — the beginnings and the ends of fate. The 
dark under world, too, is the source of all that is 
poxious and deadly, and hence the permanent 
abode of things evil. This is the primitive symbol- 
ism, but it still colours our thought and forms the 
very substance of our expression in the whole realm 
of moral philosophy. 

Two types of human experience stand as the 
foundations of cosmogony. One is the sexual 
procreation of life. When the heaven is conceived 
as a father and the earth as a mother, the procrea- 
tion of life from this primordial pair is the most 
natural of myths, its philosophic residuum being 
represented by the theory of cosmic evolution, 
and indeed by every vitalistic interpretation of 
nature. Again — the second type — the origins of 
the world are sought on the analogy of manu- 
facture. A primal being is conceived who finds or 
gives off a substance from which creation is modelled 
or constructed. This— the rarer form in primitive 
speculation — is the prototype of mechanistic philo- 
sophies of nature ; it represents, too, the type of 
theistic and transcendentalist philosophies, just as 
the image of the procreative pair stands for the 
philosophic doctrines of pantheism and immanence. 
Wide-spread, too, is the occurrence of a bi-sexed 
creator, signifying, perhaps, the earliest compro- 
mise between the eternally conflicting conceptions 
of the one of being and the many of becoming. 

Of the first type of cosmogony Hesiod's Theogony is the out- 
standing example ; and it is not unfair to assume that the pre- 
\alence of this conception accounts m no small measure for the 
chamcteristic evolutionism of Greek philosophy. The Hebrew 
Genesis illustrates the second form ; and thfe third is perhaps 
best known in the Chinese doctrine of heaven and earth as pro- 
ceeding from the T'ien, the father-mother of the world. An 
Amencan example, analogous to the Chinese, is presented by 
the Zuiii ; * Awonawilona [He-SJhe] conceived within himself and 
thought outward in space, whereby mists of increase, steams 
potent of growth, were evolved and uplifted. Thus, by means 
of his innate knowledge, the All-container made himself in 
person and form of the Sun whom we hold to be our father and 
who thus came to exist and appear' (F. H, Cushing, ‘Outlines 
of Znni Creation Myths,' IS RBEW p 370) A second 

version (M C. Stevenson, ‘The Zuni Indians,’ 2S RBEW, p 23) 
leads . ‘ With the breath from his heart Awonawilona created 
clouds and the great w'atersof che world ’ A Pima mj th shm\s 
extraordinary powers of conceptualization for a primiliie 
people: ‘In the beginning there w’as nothing where now are 
earth, sun, moon, stars, and all that w'e see. Ages long the 
darkness was gathering, until it formed a great mass m which 
developed the spirit of Eai th Doctor, w ho, like the fluffy w isp 
of cotton that floats upon the wind, drifted to and fro without 
support or place to fix himself Conscious of his power, he 
determined to try to build an abiding place, so he took from his 
breast a little dust and flattened it into a cake Then he 
thought within himself, “ Come forth, some kind of plant,” and 
there appeared the cieosote bush’ (Frank Eussell, * The Pima 
Indians,’ 26 RBEW [1908], p. 206) The story goes on with an 
account of the creation of the heavenly bodies and earth’s in- 
habitants, and contains the interesting suggestion of antipodes 
in the account of the departure of a part of earth’s inhabitants, 
through a hole in its centre, to dwell on its nether side. Here 
we are almost in the realm of Milesian cosmology. 

Cosmogony gives us the drama of creation ; there 
ia but one further step to complete the conception 
of the world in time. When to theogonic seons 
legendary and historic periods are annexed, the 
conception of ages of the world is attained ; and, 
as most men find their present case sorry and dark, 
a future and golden regeneration is anticipated. 
Thus the acts of the cosmic drama are complete, 
though its measures remain to be set. They be- 
come set through the science of the stars. The 
stars men's first vision of order, cosmos ; and 
with the discovery of their orderly movements and i 
periodical synchronizations they become, and the 
whole heaven becomes, the great wheel of destiny 
which measures out the slow repetitions of the 
world's recurrent drama. Nearly eveiy people with 
any astronomy reaches this conception of a self- 1 


repeating universe, passing through cyclic creations 
and destructions, whose terms are star-measured. 
That fate is interbound with this cosmic movement 
is hut the inevitable inference of a being such as 
man, who cannot (and perhaps ought not to) see 
the world that contains him except as reflecting 
his moral nature. But, with such a concention 
reached, we are far on the way to the nebular 
hypothesis or the not less histrionic cycles of the 
Hegelian absolute idea (see artt. Ages of the 
World, Cosmogony and Cosmology). 

4. Theory of conduct. — Our ideas of conduct are 
inferred from onr conception both of man’s nature 
and of the world’s nature. The more primitive 
folk are, the more instinctive and habitual is their 
action; but there are probably no men who aie 
utterly without some -sense of the wherefore of 
action, and hence unacquainted with speculative 
morality. Keligion might almost be said to re- 
present man’s sense of a world-sanction for his oivn 
ideals of conduct ; certainly this is in some degree 
the explanation of the intimate union of religion 
and ethics, and again of the religious and ethical 
cast which every philosophy assumes. Customary 
morality explains the great mass of action in every 
grade or culture ; but moral speculation — which to 
some extent is found everywhere — is the true 
source of our interest in morals. 

Moral philosophy, as has been indicated, is out- 
wardly imaged in cosmology and cosmogony ; the 
light of heaven represents feowledge, justice, and 
goodness ; the changeless stars represent remorse- 
less destiny. But this outward image, just because 
it is beyond the control of man, becomes an object 
of reverence, a system of religious sanction^ 
rather than a problem for the ivill. That probl 
is set primarily by men’s needs, especially by 
great need of conforming human desiie to its 
possible satisfactions. The lecogiiition of this, far 
more than the blindness of custom and tradition, is 
the real source of that conservatism for which 
primitive people are noted ; their conservative 
clinging to the ways of the fathers is a product, not 
of habit, but of intention, whose warrant is the 
justification which nature gives in giving life itself, 

‘We ob'^erve our old customs,' said an a^ed Greenlander to 
Knud Rasmussen (The People of the Polar Jsoi th, London, 1908. 

121), *in order to hold the world up, for the powers must not 

e offended. We observe our customs, in order to hold each 
other up; we are afraid of the great Evil. . . Men are so 
helple'^s in face of illness The people here do penance, because 
the dead are strong m their Mtal sap, and boundless in their 
might ’ 

The same sentiment was expressed by a Hopi priest 
to J. W. Fewkes : 

* We cling to the rites of our ancestors because they have been 
pronounced good by these who know*. We erect our altars, sing 
our tiaditional songs, and celebrate our sacied dances for rain 
that our corn ma> germinate and yield abundant harvest' 
(Annual Report of the Sirdthsonian In^ititution, 1395. p 093 f ) 
Garcilasso says of his fellow Peruvians : 

‘ It was an inviolable law* among them never to alter the mode 
or custom of their province, no matter w'hat example should 
come from elsew'here. . . . Hence the Indians, rigid in the 
following of their ancient customs, were astonished to seethe 
Spaniards change almost ev eri v ear their manner of living, and 
they attributed this incoustaiicv to an excess of pride and pre- 
sumption ’ (Hist, des Incas, Pans, 1830, v. i\.). 

Here surely we are already in sight of Heraclitus 
and the beginnings of Greek ethics : 

‘ Those who speak with understanding hold fast to what is 
common to all, as a city holds to its law— aye, and more strongly, 
for all human laws are fed by one law divine, which prevails 
where it will, and suffices for all, and surpasses all’ (frag. 114, in 
H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1 . 2 , Berlin, 1906, p. VS). 

See artt. Ethics and Morality. 

Litbratueb.-— S ee the literature under artt. referred to 
throughout the article. H. B. ALEXANDER. 

PHILOSOPHY (Buddhist). — i. Introduction; 
position of philosophy in Buddhism.— Philosophical 
inquiry was not a purely scientific matter in India. 
The knowledge of the nature of things was aimed 
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. at, not fox its own sake, but for a practical purpose. 
It was regarded as a factor in the gi'eat woi'k of 
deliverance from transmigration. In Vedantism 
it is tht factor of deliverance, for the very fact of 
knowing the true nature of the individual self- 
identical with the universal self — is deliverance. 
The position of philosophy in Buddhism is different. 

At the beginning, at least, metaphysical know- 
ledge was not an essential part or the Buddhist 
discipline^ The True La^v was a practical training 
and nothing more. In short, deliverance from 
suffering belongs to the saints ; sanctity is deliver- 
ance from desire ; deliverance from desire is to be 
reached by the life of a monk {hrahmacharya)^ by 
a moderate asceticism coupled with meditations 
that foster distaste for pleasure ; these meditations 
—on universal impermanence and decay, on death, 
on loathsomeness (ahcbha ) — are only the realization 
of the vanitas vanitatum of Solomon, a pessimistic 
view of life and of the world, but not a philosophical 
system. Sometimes, when questioned on the doc- 
trine of Jc^rinrt, Sakyamuni answers : ‘ My doctrine 
is • “ Bo good actions, avoid evil ones ” ’ — an uncom- 
promisingly ethical standpoint, or, so to speak, a 
‘ pure moralism.’ sakyamuni is not agnostic. 
The so-called * agnostic texts ’ (see artt. Agnosti- 
cism and NirvIna) emphasize this characteristic of 
Buddhism, or rather — as there are many Buddhisms 
— reveal a Buddhism wliich is freed from any 
metaph;^sical surmise, which even strongly forbids 
any curiosity concerning the nature of soul and 
the state of a saint after death. According to these 
texts, such metaphysical questions, important as 
they seem to us and undoubtedly seemed to many 
Buddhists — to the compilers of the Sciipture them- ! 
selves— have no^ more to do with sanctity than 
purely cosmological problems and mundane science 
{lohayata) in general. 

A slightly different attitude is illustrated by 
some texts which we might style ‘pragmatist,’ 
texts according to which oakyamum purposely 
answered the philosophical questions in conflict- 
ing terms j he spoke sometimes as a believer 
in permanence {^oAmta), sometimes in favour of 
annihilation {uchehheda). The standpoint of the 
Master is that the training that leads to sanctity 
does not require truth, but useful statements, 
statements suited to the various dispositions of the 
hearers and to the general and conflicting instincts 
of humanity. In order to crush desire, a man 
must believe in succession that there is a soul and 
that there is no soul. 

Evidence is not lacking that the teaching of 
Sakyamuni himself was agnosticism coupled with 
piagniatism ; but it would be rash to make any 
assertion on this point. So far scholars are con- 
cerned, not with Sakyamuni’s own teaching, but 
with the leading ideas embodied in the Scriptures. 

And it is fairly evident that, from the earliest 
time, most probably from the beginning, Buddhism 
adopted ^ or worked out a philosophy which may 
be summarized as negation of the existence of a 
soul (technically, in Sanskrit Buddhism, jaudgala- 
nairdtmya) together with the hypothesis of a com- 
posite self [shandhavMa). This philosophy is a 
translation, in terms of metaphysics, of the ideas 
of Impermanence and insubstantiality which, from 
the point of view of agnosticism, were to remain 
the topics of moral and emotional meditation. 
We may state here again that the rtiana to which 
many suttas object is self-love, estimation of the 
self as good, better, best, bad, worse, worst, not 
the actual notion of self ; that the notions of im- 
permanence and insubstantiality which are essential 
tofhe religious training are the conviction of the 
evanescence of beauty, strength, and life, not the 

1 We cannot deal here with the indebtedness of Buddhism to 
Sahkhj a and Yojsra philosophies. See Sankhta, Yooa 


theory of the composite and momentary character 
of things. But, notwithstanding the moralism ’ 
of certain monks and possibly of the Master, the 
tiistorical circumstances being given, metaphysics 
could not he avoided. Some metaphysics is an 
essential feature of Buddhism ,* for it is admitted 
by all Buddhists that desire cannot be crushed, 
that desirable things cannot lose their attractive-’ 
ness, so long as we admit that there is an * ego ’ 
and a ‘mine.’ 

Buddhists denied the Ego and, in consequence, 
had to exercise themselves to give an explanation 
of life and transmigration in terms of ira permanence 
and selflessness. Buddhist philosophy was born, 
and developed a coherent system of ‘ phenomenal- 
ism’ (the doctrine of the Ahhidharmas). Pheno- 
menalism, by a natural evolution, gave rise to 
various forms of nihilism or void ness {iunyatd, 
so-called nihilism, or Madhyamaka ; idealism, or 
Vijnanavada). 

These new doctrines are logically constructed 
and claim to be justified from the scientific point 
of view ; but their maintainers believe that they 
are no less useful than true. Their usefulness is 
perhaps the best proof of their truth. The best 
reason that a Buddhist has for professing nihilism 
is that there cannot be real religious life {bhiksutd)^ 
j sanctity, or deliverance from desire as long as one 
admits the reality of phenomena {Bodhicharydva- 
tdm^ ix. 40), The schools had nob forgotten the 
Master’s lesson of pragmatism. 

2 . Hmayana or Abhidharma philosophy (pudgala- 
nairatraya or phenomenalism). — The first philo- 
sophy of Buddhism, the philosophy of the Hinayana 
(‘Little Vehicle’), may be shortly described as 
phenomenalism: non-existence of a substance or 
an individual {'pudgalannirdtinya), absolute exist- 
ence of tbe a/iarwioj— small and brief realities 
which, grouped as causes and etiects, create the 
pseudo-individuals. 

This philosophy was at first far from perfect. 
It is the result of a long inquiry. 

From the doctrinal point of view, it would perhaps be con- 
venient to contrast (1) the unsystematic views that are expressed 
in the sutras (Suttantas) and which may be desciibed as ‘a 
theory of the skandkas* {skandkavdda^ a fictitious name), with 
(2) the developed system which is embodied in the AbhidJiai masi 
of the Sarvastivadms (Sanskrit books, school of the Vaibhasikas, 
Abhidharmakoia) and which is discernible in extra-canonic 
Pall works (Milmda, Buddhaprhosa, Abh’dhammasaingaha) ; 
this sjsteni is pioperly ciilled Abhidharina. 

From the historical point of "mcw, there are strong objections 
to such a division The fully grown phenon’enalisni is the 
legitimate offspring of the principles forciblx expressed in the 
oldest canonical books. No new idea has been di.scoveied, but 
philosophers sec more clearly what thc^ inean ; that is nearh 
all Here we shall merelj call attention to the ch’ef topics of 
interest 

{a) At first no effort was made to w^rk out a 
comprehensive and systematic exposition of the 
ontological or psychological principles ,* these prin- 
ciples were mere surmises aud postulates rather 
than doctrines ; they had not been studied enough 
to be fully understood ; they lacked precision and 
remained, therefore, to some extent contradictory. 

There is no self {dtman)^ ^trmn {pndgala)y living 
being {sattva), or principle of liie (;7va)— a fiat 
negative not only of am unchangeable self as re- 
cognized by the Brahraanic philosophies, but also 
of the substantial principle that the popular philo- 
sophy considers as a transmigrating entity, a soul 
different from the body. Man is a complex, com- 
posed of five skandhccs — the material element, 
riipay or body, and four intellectual elements, 
samjnd, vedmid, sarnsJcdras^ vijuana. Thj e^o, 
or ‘man,’ is described in terms of its constitutive 
elements, and is compared to a chariot which lacks 
personality because it is composed. That is a 
‘static’ point of view. In this compound the 
position of the intellectual elements is a stthordinatc 
one ; they are given as a resultant of tbe material 
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elements, viz. the organs : ‘ The colour blue being 
given and the organ of the eye being also given, 
there arises a visual cognition (a blue image).’ 
That is ' sensationalism.’ The intellectual cogni^ 
tions (abstract ideas, judgments) are worked out 
by mind, which is a material oigan too. 

(b) The obvious and necessary conclusion of this 
“psychology would be the negation of survival. 
But, as a matter of fact, Buddhists flatly deny the 
heretical theoiy of annihilation, destruction at 
death {ucMhKeda). Individual or personal per- 
manence and responsibility through successive 
existences in the long journey of transmigration 
are strongly insisted on (see aitt. Death [Buddhist], 
ICarma). 

(c) A conciliation between the negation of a soul 
or self, capable of survival, and the negation of 
annihilation is to be found in a * dynamic ’ concep- 
tion of self. Such a conception was brought about 
by the study of impel manence {anityatva) and 
causality {pratltyasamutpada). 

(1) ^ l'mpeo'manenc&^ is, in some texts, almost a 
synonym of ‘suffering’ and ‘selflessness.’ Exist- 
ence is suffering because joy does not last ; body 
and mind are impermanent, and therefore are not 
a self, do not depend upon a self. But from the 
idea of impermanence issues the idea of momentari- 
ness, which leads to far-reaching conclusions. Im- 
penn.anence, when predicated of things in general, 
does not mean moraentariness. There is origina- 
tion {iitpada), duration {sthjU)^ change or old age 
{anyathdhhdvay yno), and dc^inicrio]! (nirodha) oi 
impermanent tilings in general. But the moment- 
ary character of a flame — the flame of a lamp is 
only a succession of flames, each of which lasts 
only an instant— and of thought {chitta) was re- 
cognized very soon : 

‘That, O monks, which is called nimd, thought, cognition, 
keeps up an incessant round by day and by ni^ht, of penshing 
as one thing and springing up as another’ (Majjhima, i. 266), 
whereas the body may last for a hundred years 
and more.^ When once the notion of niomeniari- 
ness was reached, it inevitably made its way and 
took the place of the notion of impermanence. 
Now momentariness is quite naturally associated 
■with causality. Momentariness and causality con- 
verge in continuity. 

(2) Causality. — Buddhists first examined the 
cause of suffering (rebiitli and death again) and 
expressed their views in the second truth : ‘ Sufler- 
ing originates from desire.* They later expressed 
the principle of causality in the formula \nown 

pratityasamutpada^ ‘dependent origination,’ a 
formula wliich seems to have been originally only 
a commentary on the second Truth (cf. StiUa- 
nvpdta)y and which, according to the scholastic 
interpreta<tion, presents a summary of thiee 
successive existences of a man (cf. art. Paticca- 
SAMirpPABA), It is given in the Scripture as an 
ontological and psychological theory. It is said 
to open a middle way between the two wrong ideas 
(or heresies) of permanence of the living being 
through consecutive existences and annihilation at 
death : the man who is reborn is not the dead man, 
but he is not different from this man ; because he 
originates from this man. Coupled with the dogma 
of niomeniOTness, the dogma of causality leads to 
the conclusion that the ego is not a static com- 
pound like a chariot, but a series {samtdna ) — a 
living series of causes and effects. Everything, 
even material lifeless objects, will be understood 
as the senes of its successive moments of existence. 
The series does not exist in itself; it is made 
up of small momentary entities, called dharmas. 
There is no thinker, but only thoughts ; no feeler, 
but only feelings ; dhycina partly consists in dis- 
1 Of. Visu^dhtmagga, viii , ap. H. C. Wau-en, Buddhism in 
Translations, Cambndge, Mass., 1900, p 252, and Mahaniddesa, 
p. 117. See art. Identity (Buddhist). 


cerningthe successive ideas that present themselves 
witF'Out any reference to the ego as thinking,^ 

‘ That only exists which is momentary ’ {yat sat 
tat Icsanikam). What is permanent — e.^., space, 
mrvdiia — does not exist, is a mere name, a mere 
negation (abhdva). 

(d) An obvious conclusion to be drawn, and one 
which was early drawn, from the theoiy of depen- 
dent origination is that the origination of cognition 
has not been scientifically explained in the sfdras 
(see above, p, 848^). A distinction is to be made 
between the cause {hetu) and the conditions 
{pratyaya). The flame of a lamp is appaiently 
burning during three watches ; hut it is only a 
succession of flames. Each of these momentary 
flames (to put it otherwise, each moment in the 
existence of this flame that is burning during three 
watches) has for conditions the oil, the wick, and 
so on ; but its cause is the preceding flame (or the 
pi’eceding moment in the existence of the flame). 
To apply this theory to the causation of a cognition, 
a visual cognition is conditioned by th*^ eye^ and 
the exterior object (the colour blue) ; but it is 
caused by the preceding cognition. The series of 
thoughts (chittasamtdna) goes on uninterruptedly 
through the successive existences ; the death- 
consciousness is continued in a conception-con- 
sciousness (see art. Death [Buddhist]). 

Pudgalavada.—A pla^e niimt be cf’ven the ‘ heretical * 
theory of a self— a inooiji v lolj isr-ni'l in the 

as well as in the ircar i»o:n Sai -k'-' )i”d I'.'vli, but which, 
nevertheless, was ^upivu • » d by tne scots of the Saiji- 

mitiyas. There jS u the d th'. bearer of the 

burden,’ which states that the pudqala exists independently of 
the skandkas ; that it ‘ shoulders ’ the skandhas, new shanahas 
at every birth, till it lays down the skandhas, i e. obtains libera- 
tion The explanation of the Sai^imitiya school is that the 
pudgala is neither identical with nor dijfferent from the 
skandhas; that it is ‘not to be expiessed’ (anabhtldpga), that 
nevertheless it exists and transmigrates. There are in the 
Scriptures passages where the relations of the feeling WTth the 
feeler, and so on, are expressed in the same teims, and the 
position of the Saipmitiyas is not an impossible one. But in 
the bghl of other passages which state that theie is no feeler, 
no eater, but only feelings, foods, vre must adimc that the 
Scripture, on the whole, fa\ ours the opmion of ihe schools who 
deny altogether the e.vistence of a pudgala We know the 
artisans of the pudgala only from the criticism of the ‘ ortho- 
ox ’ scholars, both Sanskrit and Pali. 

3- Mahayana philosophy. — (a) Sdnyatdvdda 
{Madhyaniaka system), — (1) The real nature of 
t)imgs> {dharmatdj bhutatathatd, or, shortly, tatka- 
td) is their being produced by causes and their 
being productive of effects {pratityasamutpannatd). 
The Abiiidharmikas have stated this fact well. 
But they fail to see that what is produced by causes 
does not exist in itself, is without ‘owm nature’ 
{nihsvabhdvatd), is insubstantial or void [simya). 
Voidness {^unyatd) is neither a principle immanent 
in things nor is it nothingness. On the contrary, 
it is the character of what exists, of the dharmas. 
Things are void because they are originated , void- 
ness = origination, void — originated. Existence 
{samsdra) is an intricate succession of momentary 
things, or dharmaSy which have not in themselves 
any raison d^ttre, and which cannot exist sub- 
stantially by the power of their causes ; for these 
causes are dharmas of the same nature, which do 
not exist in themselves. As it is said, ‘From 
dharmas like a magical show {mdyopama) arise 
dharmas like a magical show.’ We should say, 
‘From contingent phenomena arise contingent 
phenomena.’ 

(2) Such is the common view of the Madhya- 
mikas. But there are man^ texts which would lead 
us much further : (a) the simile of the monk suffer- 
ing from^ ophthalmia, who sees in his almsbowl 
hairs which do not exist, while a healthy monk 
sees these hairs as they are, i,e, does not see them : 
in the same way a saint who is free from illusion 
or nescience {amdyd) does not see the dharmas i 
1 0. A, F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, London, 1914, 
p 98 
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the correct knowledge— the knowledge of a Buddha 
—is a non-knowledge; {^) the cnticism to wh^h 
the notions of cause, of knowledge, of motion, etc., 
m'e submitted ; by the four-branched syllogism it 
is shown clearly that a thing is not born either 
from itself or from another, or from both, or with- 
out cause. ^ The consequence is that production 
i«! logically impos-^ible ; production does not support 
inqimy [iiclvirujiahu) \ therefore there is no pro- 
duction. Again, thought cannot know itself and 
cannot know another ; and so on. Truth is 
silence. 

(3) The two truths , — Phenomenalism is a psycho- 
logical interpi station of life and consciousness in 
terms of ‘ negation of the individual ’ {pudqalanair^ 
dtmya ) : life is a series of momentary phenomena 
originating in dependence one upon another. The 
Madliyamika does not reject this doctrine, but 
claims to explain what phenomenalism really 
means — to point out its metaphysical aspect. He 
says that phenomena are only appearances, or, 
from the ^abjective point of view, experiences 
Phenomenalism is the ‘experimental’ or ‘errone- 
ous ’ truth [vyavahdrai samvftisatya ) ; nihilism or 
voidness, negation of the reality of the dharmas 
{dharmcinairatmya), is the metaphysical or ab- 
solute truth {paramdrtha). 

But everything happens as if things were com- 
posed of real and substantial dharmas ; the illusion 
that we have of the happening of the phenomena is 
due to the very causes that, according to the pheno- 
menalist, give birth to the phenomena. The Path 
of old remains safe (see art. Nihilism [Buddhist] 
and below). 

(6) Vijhdnavdda , — It is difficult to give an ac- I 
count of the system of the idealists, Vi3hanavada, 
more exactly Vijfianamatravada, Vijnaptimritrn- 
vada, Chittamatravada, ‘theory that ^horo is 
nothing except cognition or thought,’ also Svasam- 
vedanavada or Svasamvittivada, ‘theory of self- 
consciousness.’ The philosophers of this system 
liave worked out quite subtle notions, and, more- 
over, w^e know from Tibetan authorities that they 
were divided into many branches and disagreed on 
important points. These Tibetan authorities are 
far fiom clear, while the oiiginal treatises, the 
laiger number of which exist only in Tibetan and 
Chinese translations, have not yet been studied. 
Sanskrit, Brahman, and Jain summaries do not 
touch the points in question. Therefore we must 
be satisfied with a general outline of the system — 
an outline which cannot be taken as definite.^ 

i Sources’ i. Vqnanavada satras and treatises —(1) 
tam, partly ed. in Buddhist Text Societ.v of India, Calcutta, 
1902 ; (2) Ab7iiaamaydla7kkdrdlokaf Cambridge Add , 1629, 
frag. \nJA i. [1913] 598, (3) Bodhisattyabhu7m.y CdioA), Add., 
1702; summary in Nuseon, \i [1905] 38, vii. |1906J 213, xii 
[1911] 155, (^) Sutralarrikdra, ed S Lc\i, Pans, 1911; (5-7) 
Vasubandhu’s Vir^akakdnkd, ed and tr. Muifeon, xni. [1912], 
53; Trnhsakakdi'ikd, TnsvdbhdyxiriideAa, Tarimr^ Mdo^lviii. , 
(8) Aivaghosa’s Mahay dnairaddhntpada, tr from Chinese by 
D, T. Suzuki, Awakening of Faith in the Mahay ana, Chicago, 
1900; (9) Dignaga, Nydyoibindu, with Dharmottara’s comm, 
and an anonymous tipparyi^ ed. T. Scherbatskoi, Bihl. Budd, 

V 111 . and xi., Petrograd, 1904 and 1909 , with Vinitadeva's comm., 
Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1908; (10) Subkd^itasarhgraha^ ed. C. 
Bendall, Mtision, iv [1903] 375. 

11 Madhyamika treatises.— <1) Madhyamakdvatdra, ed. Bibl. 
Buddh.ix,, Petrograd, 1912, Fr. tr. Mwdon, vui ff. [1907ffl; 
(2) Bodhicharydvataray Bibl. Indica^ Cal-^utta, 1901 ff , (3) 
Madhyamakavrtti, Bibl. Buddh. iv., Petrograd, 1913. 

lii. TKbeUn treatises. — E.g ,Mahjugho?ahasavajra'S(SiddAdnta, 
summary m W. Wassilieff, Der Petrograd, 1860. 

iv. Non-Buddhist treatises — (1) The Sari^a Darhana Saiji’ 
graha, tr. E B. Cowell and A. E Gough, London, 1882, ch ii , 
Mu86on, li [1901] 177 ; (2) Sa^dar&anasayflgraha, ed L Suali, 
Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1905 ff. ; (3) Vedanta sutras, ii. 2, 23 
(G. Thibauk SBE xxxiv. [1890]) ; (4) yydyasuti as, iv, 2 , (5) 
Praiastapada, Benares, 1895, p. 114. 

V. European sources. — T. Scherbatskoi, Teopin noaaiH m. 

Petrograd, 190^ Teorua nosHanifl h jicrmca, do 1903 , 
L. de la Valine Poussin, * N’ote aur les trofs corps,' MvsSon, 
xiv, [1913] 257, ‘Note sur les cent Dharmas,’ ib. vi. [1905] 191 , 
D. T. Suzuki, Ouilines of Mahdydna Buddhianij London, 1907 
(useful information, but questionable views). 
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(1) Some hypotheses may he offered on the origin 
of the idealist system. 

(a) The phrase manomaya in the firsi stanza of 
the Dhammapadai ‘ All that happens [dharma] is 
the result of thought {manas), is made up of 
thought {mano 7 naya)i does not mean ‘consisting 
of thought,’ hut ‘ caused by thought, hy mental 
action ’ (just as the manomaya body of the bodhi- i 
sattva ]*=■* 9 epiSUiipi a body created by 

though ‘ .’/A]). That is not 

technically idealism, but leads to idealism. It 
was admitted that the new physico- psychical 
organism which continues after the death o| a 
man is ‘cieated’ in thematiix by the ‘lebiith con- 
sciousness,’ itself a product oi a suh-product of a 
mental action ; moreover, pleasant and unpleasant 
sensations duiing life are -reward of 

siGiion {vipciknphala, ‘ fruit <■ ; ..ction’), 

while the exterior causes of t’ ■ -cp ' depend 
on action as ‘ fruit of mastery ’ {adhipatiphala) ; 
we should style them ‘ the delegates of the power 
of action,’ just like the tormentors and the trees 
with swords for leaves in hell. It follows that the 
existence of exterior objects may be looked upon 
as a cumbrous hypothesis (see Vasuhandhu’s Virda- 
kaJcdrilcd). 

(jU) On the other hand, the Sautrantikas (a 
branch of the later HTyr''-9’'a' hrd ”tndied_ the 
charactf: n- 1 !■ '^p.josition 

to the V - ' I'i! ' «‘!i: to the 

Madhyamikas, they maintained that a thought 
can think itself, that thought has self-conscious- 
ness {svasamvitti), for, though the end of a finger 
cannot touch itself, a lamp illuminates itself and 
i another ix 15) ; further, that 

I the form of ’ v ; i . - “ ‘,v v is given by the mind. 
This idealist theory of knowledge is compatible 
with realism ; the Yijnanavadins, heirs of the 
Sautrantikas, built upon it an idealist meta- 
physical system. 

(7) This system owes much to the SunyatSvacla 
(nihilism) ; in fact, it is a branch of nihilism ; it 
differs from the numerous systems of idealism 
recorded in the history of philosopliy both Indian 
and non-Indian. It is not satisfied with the nega- 
tion of the exterior object; it denies the self, an 
individual geneiator of thoughts, as all Buddhists 
do ; it applies a thorough criticism to the indi- 
vidual thouglits themselves. It maintains that 
the oviIy dharmas (= things) are thoughts (idealism), 
and that these dharmas are not substantial [dhar- 
manairdtmyai) ; that they are void Tlie voidiiess 
of the idealists differs from the voidness of the 
Madhyamikas, the properly so-called nihilists. 
For the latter, voidness is the characteristic in 
things of being produced, while, from the critical 
point of view, no production is possible. ^ 

According to the idealists, ‘for voidness to be a justifiable 
position, we must have, first, existence of that vihich is void, 
and second, non-existence of that in virtue of the absence of 
which it is void,’ i e. existence of a receptacle, non-existence of 
a content, ‘ but, if neither exists, how can there be voidness ? 
We wrongly superimpose the notion of a serpent on a rope the 
rope exists, the serpent does not exist, the rope is void of 
serpent. In the same way, such “notes ” or characters as form, 
etc., are commonlj- attributed to the things : the denotable 
properties do not exist, but the substiate of the designations 
exists * (Bodhis'attvabhuw i\ fol 29’’ f . V 

The ‘notes’ wrongly attributed to the things are 
both what is called jneya, ‘ knowable,’ and jflanot, 

* cognition’ ; the thing is an ‘undenotable some- 
thing.’ 

(2) To realise what the idealists understood by 
‘know'ahle,’ ‘cognition,’ and ‘undenotable some- 
thing,’ we have to study the three natures (hSow, 
/3) to which the simile of a dream (below, a) is an 
easy introduction. 

(a) The visions of a dream are independent of 
any thing ‘to be seen.’ The elephants <which a 
dreaming monk sees entering his cell do not exist, 
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or, rather, do not exist as elephants. As far as it 
is a ‘ thir^g to be known ’ {jneya), a ‘ thing to be 
grasped’ [grdkya) or ‘to be named’ {abhidheya), 
the thing seen during sleep does not exist ; it As 
only a product of the mind, a mental phenomenon 
wrongly made objective, the very ‘form of ele- 
phant ’ {dhrti) taken by a thought under the influ- 
ence of the ‘ impression ’ {vdsand) left by a visual 
knowledge. 

Now what about the idea that the dreamer has 
of an elephant — the idea which he considers as a 
visual knowledge {j'iidna)^ which * grasps ’ (gm- 
haJm^) an elephant ? This knowledge is in fact the 
same mental phenomenon, the same form of ele- 
phant taken by a thought. During sleep the 
visual knowledge that gi’asps an elephant, the 
mental knowledge that ascertains the qualities of 
this elephant and names it, cannot have more 
reality than the elephant itself. There is no 
knowledge {jfidna)^ smce there is no knowable 
(jneya). 

The simile of a dream will help us to realize the 
nature of things. First, there is no matter {rupa ) ; 
there is nothing outside (bahis, hcthya) the thought 
{chitta) and the corollaries of thought {chaitta, 
pleasure, etc.) ; rather, outside thoughts, for there 
18 not a thinking unity but only series (smntati, 
samtarm) of thoughts ; so many series of thoughts, 
so many living beings {sattva). 

(jS) Secondly, every thought, except the thoughts 
of a Buddha, is to be looked upon from three points 
of view ; technically it possesses a threefold nature 
or character {svahmvat laksana ) — imagined nature 
{parikcdpita)t dependent or caused nature {para- 
tantra)y and absolute or metaphysical nature 
{paHnispanna). 

i. Fdrikalpita, — A. thought — i.e. an ‘ actual ’ or 
‘conscious’ {pravrtti) thought (see below) — pre- 
sents itself as exterior to itself, as does, in a 
dream, the notion of elephant ; it presents itself as 
an object of cognition, a knowable {jneya). The 
wrongly object! ved objects of cognition are said 
to be threefold : body and the organs {deha, ctya- 
tana), the things (artha, visaya) to be known by 
these organs [rupdyatana' . . . mana ■ dyatana), 
and place {pratisthd, pada), the material universe 
(as a whole, hhdjanaloka)^ Inversely, thought ap- 
pears as cognition {jndna ) : (1) as visual cognition 
of a blue object ; (2) as auditive cognition • - • ; 

(6) as mental cognition of the qualities of an object 
(the first Tnanovijtidna of the VijfilLnavadin list) ; 

(7) as an ego which knows (the second manovi- 
jndna = ahamdrsti — Mi§tam manas ) . 

In short, thought presents itself to itself as 
object {gmhya) and, at the same time, becomes 
cognition {grdhaka) of this object. The notions of 
being, hbn-being, essence, difterence, number, etc. 
— in a word, what the Western pliilosophers style 
categories — originate from this opposition or 
duality {d'vaya). Now this duality, which is the 
characteristic of every state of consciousness 
[pravj'ttivijMna), is real ; our thoughts are really 
taking the double aspect of object and subject ; 
this twofold nature of our thoughts is not an 
imamnary nature. As a matter of fact, we think 
dually. But this duality results from the fact j 
that we consider as exterior and existing in them- I 
selves the so-called objects which are only forips of 
the thought, in the same way as a dreamer believes 
in the reality of the dream-elephants and thinks 
that he has a visual knowledge of elephants. This 
du^ity has no metaphysical raison d^itre ; it is 
worked out or elaborated by imagination(panA:a?ji>a, 
vikalpa), which imposes on thought the categories 
of object and subject, together with the categories 
of being, essence, etc. 

1 Lafikavatdra, p. 73 ; Madhymnahdmtdra, vi, 93 , SuU d- 
xi. 40. 


Theiefore thoughts {chitta), i.e. things, in so 
faii^as they are in opposition as object and subject; 
are said to be imagined {parikalpita), 

ii. Paratantrasvahhdva, — We are now concerned 
' with the question whence thoughts derive their 

origin, according to what law they appear in suc- 
cession and in duality. Thoughts are not produced 
by exterior objects, as the old realist school 
believed : ‘ The colour blue bemg given and the 
organ of eye being also given . . . there arises an 
image, of blue.’ Nor are they produced by a self, 
as the' idealist Vedanta would suggest. Noi are 
they autonomous {svatantra). They are dependent 
one upon another {paratantra) they are pro- 
duced one from another. 

Paratantra is almost synonymous with prati- 
tyasamutpanna, ‘ originated in dependence ’ ; but 
there are conspicuous differences between the 
classical pratltyasamutpada, ‘ dependent origina- 
tion,’ and the causation which we are studying 
(sometimes styled ‘ subtle origination ’), and these 
differences justify the use of a new please. The 
problem is somewhat obscure ; but the present 
writer hopes that the following is a fair solution. 

All the Buddhist philosophers — maintainers of 
the doctrine of karman — ^had to admit that 
thoughts, although momentary, do not perish 
altogether, but originate new thoughts, sometimes 
after a long interval of time (see art. Kahma, nisy- 
andaphala and avijnapfi). As long as they believed 
in the existence of matter {rupa) and considered 
man as a physico-psychical complex, it was not 
difficult for them to explain the interdependence 
of thoughts. The six classes of cognitions (sense 
cognitions, eye, etc., and mental cognitions) had a 
material support and exterior excitants, and it was 
possible to explain all the psychological facts, includ- 
ing memory, with these six cognitions. But the 
idealists had to work out a system of psychology 
without the hypothesis of any material element. 
They say that the cognitions acknowledged by the 
realist schools, visual . . . mental cognitions, 
create ‘seeds’ {blja) which will ripen in due time, 
without any interference except for the power of 
the bodhisattvas, into new visual . . . mental 
cognitions. Now these seeds are not a part of the 
visual . . . mental cognitions which arise in suc- 
cession between the solving and the ripening of 
the seeds; e.g., the cognition of blue which will 
emerge to-morrow in a certain ‘ series of cognitions ’ 
named ‘I’ depends on yesterday’s cognition of 
blue, but its seed is not to pe found in any of the cog- 
nitions of which I am conscious to-day. Therefore 
we must add to the sixfold cognition of the primitive 
psychology — to the sixfold cognition to be named 
‘actual cognition,’ ‘active cognition,’ or ‘state of 
consciousness ’ {pravrttivijndna) — another group of 
cognitions which the modem philosopher would 
style ‘unconscious’ or ‘subliminal images’ ; these 
are the seed of actual cognitions ; they are created 
by actual cognitions ; beside and below the actual 
cognitions, they flow as a series of momentary 
subliminal images which proceed owing to an 
uninterrupted self -reproduction ; this series bears 
the old supply of seeds, is enlarged by the sowing ot 
new seeds, and will stop when the seeds have borne 
their fruit and no new seed is sown. It is known 
as dlayavijndna or dddnamjndna, ‘store cogni- 
tion,’ ‘ receptacle cognition,’ ^ 

iii. Pariniwannasvabhdva. — Thoughts are to 
be considered from a third point of view. The 
knowable {jneya) does not exist as such,^ since it is 
only a subjective idea, an image, a thought that 
constitutes itself as an object. On the other hand, 
the fact that thought cognizes, ke, recognizeSr>itself 
as visual cognition, as mental cognition, as subject 

1 See the writer’s * Note sur les cent Dharmas,* Mu$4on, vi. 
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of cognition, depends on the fact that it consti- 
t?utes itself as an object. There is cognition j|e- 
canse there is a knowable; there is designation 
because there is an image, i,e. an objeetived desig- 
nation. The two groups of terms, jneya-grdhya- 
abhidheya and jndna-grakaka-ahhidlidna^ stand 
together, and, as the first is mistaken, the second 
too is mistaken. The duality object-subject is 
accidental to the thought, for it is produced by 
misconception or imagination {parilmlpa or 
vikalpa). 

In order to know what thought is metaphysic- 
ally — what thought is in itself — we have to ignore, 
to put aside, dugdity. Freed from duality, thought 
is beyond the lange of words ; it eludes denotation, 
it is undenotable \n ' ; no character 
(vUesa) can be predicaied oi id ; it can only be said 
to exist {bhavaty eva). It is therefore defined as 
vastumdtra^ ‘ simply thing,’ ‘ pure thing,’ or a 
‘ something ’ (‘ chose sans plus,* * chose tout court ’), 
or as chittamatra, ‘ simply thought,’ ‘pure thought,’ 
since ‘thii^g’ and ‘thought’ are interchangeable 
notions. 

In a Buddha imamnation has come to an end. 
The thought of a Buddha — a non-cognition — is 
practically what all thoughts are metaphysically. 
To use a metaphoncal phrase, our thoughts are 
soiled by cognitions which produce passions {jtteyd- 
varanay kleMvarana) ; we have to purify them 
{vyavaddna),^ 

M rcr* h\m-4s imagined in 
so far ' 0 " I i we believe we see and 

a (’''C" *'''1 o* V 7'' T'^ 1-'vendent because it is produced by 

^ 5 _ " ' I ' It IS a so7)iet/j.inc|f of which nothing 

"<k‘ • I ! "■' ' metaphysical point of view, a sub- 

■'"I’l ' ' owing to an eternal illusion, con- 

■ 'Ji \ ‘ « ‘ subject, 

4. Later philosophies : theism, pantheism 
(doctrines of immanence).— -The phrase ‘ Buddhist 
pantheism,’ like the phrase ‘Christian atheism,’ 
associates notions that are conflicting. But, if we 
are to consider Buddhism not as a doctrine but as 
a hallorical fact, there must he a place for the 
non-Buddhistie philosophical views that developed 
in Buddhism — the more so because such views not 
only are dressed in Buddhistic garb, but are to some 
gstent the natural evolution of truly Buddhistic 
Clieories. 

There was in Mahayana an essential antinomy 
between the experimental and the absolute truth.^ 
While the learned schools carried to their nltimate 
consequences the philosophical principles of the old 
creed and worked out systems of dialectical or 
idealist nihilism, a Buddhist religion has grown : 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas were universalljr looked 
upon as gods, almost eternal beings, providences. 
The learned schools admitted the quasi-divinity of 
the Buddhas, and the necessity of devotion and 
charity, as constituting the practical or experi- 
mental truth {mm'vrtisatya) \ hut they maintained 
that the true religious life had to combine the prac- 
tice of this truth with the meditation of voidness ; 
voidness is the absolute truth {'paranidrthasatya). 
There cannot he true religious life [hrah'nmcharya, 
bhiJcsutdy bodhicharyd)y there cannot be deliver- 
ance, as long as the faithful do not know that 
Buddhas are mere names ; the enlightened devotee 
adores celestial persons whom he knows to he pure 
phantasms; the enlightened giver pities beings 
while knowing that they do not exist (Vajrach- 
chhedika). Such a position can he saved only by 
sleight of hand, by sophistical and highly conven- 
tional conbivances (see art. Nihilism [Buddhist]). 
As a matter of fact, a time comes when it is neces- 

1 On the Vijnanavadm theory of puiification see L. de la 
Vall^toPonssin, Th4orie des douze causes, Ghent and London, 
1913, p. 66. 

2 Many of the Buddhist tenets were lacking in consisteucj\ 
The idea of ntrvdv>0L, e.fif., an * unqualified deliverance,* was apt 
to be understood as immortal happiness or as annihilation. 


sary to make a choice between the two truths : to 
keep the absolute truth, and practise accordingly 
silence and apathy, or to admit the ex]?enmental 
tigith as ‘ true ’ and have recourse to an ontology 
in accordance with it. 

The chief factor in the development of theistic 
and pantheistic ideas in Buddhism has probably 
been the Brahman and Hindu milmi, the influence , 
of the learned monism (Vedanta), and the yet more 
powerful influence of the popular and Tantric 
Saivism. While theism (the worship of Amitabha) 
is very old, it is in the so-called Buddhist Tantric 
literature [mantrmmycby vajraydna) that we find, 
together with a mass of theurgic practices, unmis- 
takable affirmations of a system of immanence. 
Buddhist saints and deities, by an insensible pio- 
gress or owing to a rapid naturalization, had come 
to be conceived under the familiar shape of the 
Hindu gods. But we are here concerned with the 
doctrinal aspects of the historical evolution and 
adulteration of Buddhism. Our problem is to 
elucidate by what doctrinal and verbal develop- 
ment the orthodox nihilism and idealism weie apt 
to be reversed and turned into pantheism. 

On the whole, we clearly see how Buddhist 
monism arose. The post-Vedic inquiry for being, 
permanent being, real being, had a legitimate 
conclusion in the absolute monism {admita) of 
Sanikara. Brahman is, but its true description is 
neti netiy ‘ it is not so, it is not so.’ There is no 
relation possible between it and limited beings ; 
Le, no limited being exists. ‘ Ontologism ’ in its 
last phase is nihilism, for the ens realismmm is 
void. Inversely, the Buddhist theory of a becom- 
ing without being is apt to bereveised into monism. 
As regards details many conjectures may be made, 
some likely to be more or less justified. 

{a) The Madhyamika tenets . — From an absolute 
point of view {pararmrthatas)^ there is no difier- 
euce {ndndhhdva) among things and among the 
characters of things. Things are void {iunyt^y like 
the daughter of a barren woman ; characters are 
void, li& the beauty of this unreal daughter. 
Things are void because there is no real origination 
of things — if no origination, no desti notion, an 
eternal inexistence. There is no difference between 
existence [samsdra) and nirvana : ‘ Not being pro- 
duced {anuipanna)y not being destroyed, things 
are from the beginning quiescent [ddUdrta) ; they 
are really, naturally {^rakrtyd) in nirvana {pain- 
nirvrfa).^ The Vedantists (Samkara’s school) some- 
times use the same phrases to explain the nature 
of paiticular things ; ^ they borrowed these phrases 
from the Buddhists ; possibly they borrowed also the 
doctrine of the non-existence of particular things ; 
while the Buddhists — some Buddhists — ^^vent so far^ 
as to recognize in the bhuta-fathatd or^athatdy 
‘real nature of things,’ or dharrmdhdtu or 
hhiitakotiy so many synonyms of voidness,® a sort of 
‘void Brahman.* 

(b) Fijhdnavada; ontology . — Genuine Vijnana- 
vada (works of A^vaghosa, Asanga, Vasubandhu) 
is truly Buddhist, since it maintains the moment- 
ariness {ksanikatva) and the dependent oxigination 
[paratantratva) of every thought. Neveitheless it 
is dangerously akin to Vedanta ; the Tantiik 
school has interpreted it as a moni«im, and many 
modern scholars do so too. 

The dlayavijhdna is somewhat like a soul, and 
we know from Tibetan authorities tliat the main- 
tamers of the Hinayana strongly objected to this 
‘ new ’ vijMna. It is a series of ‘ subliminal 
images’ — a store of seeds that give birth to attual 
cognitions [pravrtti vij'mna)^^ it may be looked 

1 See sources in JRAS, new ser , xlii. [1910] 317 flf. 

2 See Musimiy xii (1911] 252. 

3Cf. Buddhaghosa’s bhavaiiga (S. Z. Aung and C. A P. 
Rhys Davids, Compendtuin of Philosophy, I.on^on, 1910, 
p. 265). 
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upon as a tliinliing entity which manifests itself in 
a succe^-s^pn oi tlioughts. 

On the other hanti, to say that the true or meta- 
physical nature of things is thought, an unch»r- 
acterized thought ‘which only is,’ or, in the 
Vedantic phrase, ‘which is not so, which is not 
so ’ {neti neti) ; that this pure thought is defiled by 
nescience apd all the passions that follow 

nescience: ■ ■ ovi:*. to defilement, it takes the 
aspects of knowable and knowledge and generates 
the whole of the particular cognitions ; that it is 
apt to purify itself [vyavadana) by ^ inverse 
prpcess^ — that is pure Vedanta of Samkara’s 
school. 

Yarr’inach'irya in his Siddhitraya, compares the doctrine 
of D]'Tn-na''<irti, the avowed Buddhist (prakat(t bauddha)' 
‘Althni’gh the pure intelligence is free from differences, it 
is chill avucri/ed (or imagined), oi\ing to erroneous views, 
as nrilLiple as knowable, knover and knowledge’ — ^with 
Fan.kaias view’: ‘Tne pure reahn is not me cause of the 
devclopUiGnt [of names and foi msj, because it ceases not to 
be [what it is, i e n ir-":a;n's pir'’ ilicrefore it is Illusion 
which is the mother of d 1 of , knower and knowable.’ 
Yamiinacharva concludes that Saipkara is a Buddhist m dis- 
finite ■Vijfiinabhik‘'U holds the same opmion for the same 
reason. 2 

The thought of a Tathagata is undefiled, purified 
thought; the tlionght of a prthagjana — a man 
who has not ‘seen ’ the Tiuths— and of any living 
being except the Tathagata is defiled, unpurified 
thought; but for the defilement, the thought of 

prthagjana is the thought of a Tathagata. 

This doctrine is embodied in the theory of the 
embiyo of a Tathagata [t(f.thdgatagarhha), which 
is explained as follows in the Lankdvatdramtra : 

‘ There is nn embryo of a Tathagata, genuinely radiant and 
pure, endowed with the thirty-two marks, present in every 
living being, hut, like a gem co'i ered by dirt, covered by the 
corporeal foims, sensation, etc (skandha, dyatana^ dhdtu), 
defiled by the wrong notions produced by lust, hatred and 
delusion , nevertheless permanent, fi.nn, blessed, everlasting.’ 3 

The compilers of the Lankdvatdra are careful to 
state that the dogma of the tathdgata^garhha is 
not to be understood in a heretical sense, that it is 
not like the theory of a universal and peimanent 
soul {dtma7i)i that it has been pi cached in oidei to 
introduce the heietics who believe in a soul into 
the Buddhist doctrine of soullessness {nairdfmya) ; 
that tlie iathdgatagarbha really means voidness, 
hhiitakoti, nirvana. But is it not a strange method 
of converting the Vedantists, to teach them 
Vedantism in Buddhistic garb ? Granted that the 
true meaning of the tathdgatagarhha is that every 
creatuie is an embryo of Tathagata, i.e. a futime 
Buddha, there may be doubt as to its obvious 
meaning. 

(c) The three bodies of a Tathagata. — Like 
Vijnanavadin ontology (the three natures and the 
‘pure thought’), with which it has strong ana- 
logies, the Vijnanavadin Buddhology has also been 
understood in a pantheist sense. This Buddh- 
ology, the origins of which can he traced in the 
Hinayana Ahhidharma and mythology, is ex- 
plained in the dogma of the three bodies of a 
Tathagata {trilcdypt). We shall deal (1) with the 
orthodox, or Vijnanavadin, conception of the 
bodies, and (2) with the pantheist, or Tantric, 
evolution of this conception. 

(1) Notwithstanding its mythological and de- 
votional features, the Mahayanist Buddhology is 

1 We know from Tibetan authorities that the Vijnanavadins 

disagreed as to the defilement: some held it to be real ; some 
taught that it is illusory (of. advaiixi and mdydo 

and vivartamda). 

2 See L de la Valine Poussin, ’Vedanta and Buddhism,’ 
JRAS, new' ser., xlii. 12^140; Siddkitraya, Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit series, no. 36, p. 19; Vijnanabhik^u’s Sarjikhyar 
pmrachanaMasya (i. 22), ed and tr. B. Garhe, Cambndge, 
Mass , 1895, index, s ot. ‘ VlJuana^ ada,’ ‘ Prachannabauddha ’ ; 
T. Aufrecht, Cat Oxmnensis, Oxfoid, 1859, p 14; Vasudev 
Anant Sukhtankar, The Teachinq of Vedanta accord%ng to 
Bdmanuja, Vienna, 1908. 

& Lafikdvatdra. ed. Buddhist Text Soc. of India, Calcutta, 
1902, p. JX) ; a correct quotation of the passage in Mnseon, xii. 
251 ; see JEAS, new ser., xxxviii. [1906] 954 


not in conflict with the phenomenalist and nihilist 
principles of Buddhism. Like the Abhidharnfa 
Buddhology, it is not a theism, but only a hagi- 
ology, and a phenomenalist or nihilistic hagiology. 

A Tathagata, like any other living being, is an 
insubstantial compound and series of dharmas. 
(a) Among these dharmas there is a large number 
of thoughts or intellectual dharmas which are 
only to be found in Tathagatas : supramundane 
{lokottara) knowledges, i.e. knowledges that are 
turned towards nwvdna {ksayajhdna, anutpdda- 
jhdna, aiaiksl samyagdrsti) ; the Tathagata would 
disappear into nirvana, hut he chooses to keep his 
mundane dharmas — omniscience of every mundane 
thing, all-embracing and all-powerful compassion. 
(j3) Moreover, a Tathagata has a ‘body’ ; %.e. some 
material {rupin) dharmas are a constituent part of 
the compound which we call a Tathagata. ( 7 ) 
Lastly, he is able to create, in order to save beings, 
magical appearances — ‘doubles ’ of his body. 

The phrase dharmakdya, which originally desig- 
nated (i.) the whole of the Scriptur/<>s, and (ii.) 
Buddha as law or Sciipture incarnate, came {in 
Ahhidharma) to be used to designate the collection 
of the spiritual dharmas owing to the presence of 
which a pseudo-individual is named Buddha. 
Every Buddha possesses the same supi-amundane 
dharmas ; while Buddhas difier in merit, in dura- 
tion of life, etc., they are endowed with the same 
dharmakdya. In the same way monks {hhiksus), 
while differing one from another in many respects, 
possess {t.e. have as a constituent part of their 
pseudo-individuality) the same set of dharmas^ 
called hhiksutd, ‘ that which makes a hhiksu a 
bhiksu^ (morality, the samvara^ or vows of a bhiksii, 
etc.). 

The material elements in a Buddha were, from 
of old, styled rupakdya, ‘ material body.’ Mytho- 
logical Mahayanism styles them sambhoqakdya, 
‘gloiious or blessed body,’ or vipOkakdya, ‘body 
of ripening.’ The body of a Buddha is glorious, 
endowed with the thirty-two marks, enthroned in 
paradises where it is adored by celestial hodki- 
sattvas. The so-called ‘ material body ’ of the man 
named SSkyamuni was not what we should call, 
in our phraseology, a ‘body,’ but only a magical 
double of the glorious body of a certain Buddiia. 
Side by side with Sakyamuni there is an infinite 
pumber of such doubles, some Buddha-like (as 
Sakyamuni), some endowed with every sort of 
appearance. These magical creations are styled 
nirmdnakdyas, ‘contrived,’ ‘created,’ or ‘magical 
bodies.’ 

To sum up : a Buddha is a saint in whom we 
can, with the scalpel of dialectic, distinguish what 
Europeans call a ‘ soul ’ — a set of sublime dharmas, 
some of which are beneficial to himself {svd7'iha — 
e.g., wisdom, meditations turned to nirvana), some 
of which are beneficial to others {pard7dha-^e.g., 
compassion and power corresponding to this com- 
passion) — and a ‘ body,’ the fruit of his merits and 
former vows (pranidhana), which sanctifies and 
ripens the blessed, while a number of magical 
appearances convert and save ordinary beings. 

(2) An interpretation of the three bodies in 
terms of monism and immanence \vas very easy. 

(a) The dharmakdya — i.e. this set of dharmas 
that are the special dharmas of a Tathagata — i» 
realized in all the Tathagatas. A Platonist would 
say that the Tathagatas are so many copies of the 
dharmakdya, that the dharmakdya is an eternal 
essence whicli manifests itself in the Tathagatas. 

_(/3) The sambhogakdya depends on the dharma- 
kaya, as it is the fruit of the merit accumulated 
{punyasambhd7'a) by the future Buddha, this^erit 
being in close relations with the accnmnlation of 
knowledge [jUdnasambhara) which results in the 
dhai'makdya. As a matter of fact, the sambhoga- 
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hay a is described in the Tantras^ as ‘effluent fiom 
t\\Q dharmadhatu^ {^nisyanda)^ i.e, an ‘emanati^ 
of the dharmakdyctd 

(7) The set of dharmas which characterize 
hodJiisattvas^ as hodhisattvas and their visible 
bodies are, in the same way, imperfect copies of 
the bodies of a Buddha. The same process may 
be applied, mutatis mutandis^ to every being. 
The samhhogakdya is described as the universal 
matiix, ‘the place of oiigin of all beings’ 
{utpathsthdna)? 

Several scholars, among them D. 1 Suzuki (pp 61, 73, 231, 
245, 255, 261), maintain that such an interpretation was the 
intfcipretation of the chiefs of the Vijhanavadin school, 
A^vagho^a, Asanga, Vasubandhu, and they quote sutyas 
(Avatatnsaka) wh '■.r-; s ■ •po'^'d to unbody it The present 
writoi believes t ’'i Jhe 0 ■ . le 's v n j?! are clear to this effect 
are Tantric text' liui it 'v ■-■■■(' '. a ' stake to underestimate 
their value, as there are evide’"*-= the 

pantheistic or theistic views (see 1 1^ ■ ;i5 - j 

As observed above, the tathdgatagarhha and the 
‘ pure thought ’ are very like an immanent unde- 
filed Asahga states that there is 

not f,' ! ilia (see art. Adibuddha), a prim- 

ordial and eternal Buddha j every Buddha has 
been for a time a ‘future Buddha’ {hodhisattva) 
and, before becoming a future Buddha, was from 
the beginning an ordinary being. If Buddha is 
styled svayamhhuy ‘who exists hy himself,’ the 
meaning is that he has acquired, by himself, 
Buddhahood. But the refutation of the theory of 
a Buddhaj>er ae proves that such a theist theory 
had partisans. As a matter of fact, in the 
Mahdhherl (Wassilieff, p. 112) the Buddha is 
possessed of a pure self, of a permanent bliss, not 
of nirvana. 

For the theists, Buddha would be a Brahmanic 
god. His dharmahdya (Amitabba) is a counter- 
part of Brahma ; his samhhogalcdya (Amitayus) 
corresponds to Visnu or t;0 the celestial Krsna ; 
his magical apparitions (Sakyamuni, etc.) corre- 
spond to the avatars. 

Tantrism (mantranaya^ vajraydna) is thoroughly 
immanentist and Saivist. It is fond of Ma- 
dhyarnika formulas, and states, at every oppor- 
tunity, that things are void. But voidness is the 
ens realissimum, is dtman, or brahman^ and this. 
dtman is styled Vajrasattva, a Bhagavat united to 
a Bhagavati {^mkh). llantras (formulas) and 
vidhis (lites) of different classes, especially erotic 
vidhis, quickly transform the devotee into Vajra- 
sattva, 01 rather ‘exteriorize’ the Vajrasattva- 
nature that is immanent in every being, just as, in 
Mahay ana, the practice of the ‘perfect virtues’ 
{pdramitds) develops the ‘ germ of a Buddha.’ 

Side by side with the doctrine of immanence, 
which is chiefly Tantric, there are several forms of 
theism (monotheism and polylatry) coupled with 
doctrines of emanation. They may be styled 
Brahmanic or Pauianic (Svayambhu - purana, 
Karandavyuha, Mani bka bum, etc.). Buddha is 
identified with Brahma; the ‘magical bodies’ 
with which he was credited in orthodox Mahayana 
are now living beings, born from the rays emitted : 
from his body. 

Literature.— This is given throuirhont the artiH“ Poe also 
P. Oltramare, Les Variation f'> V' nrofo'jo' o“ii‘ Un'. L<t du 
pMnomAmsme au monisme, Pans, 1916. 

L. DE LA ValliSe Poussin. 

PHILOSOPHY (Chinese).— Although in philo- 
sophy the Chinese cannot vie with the great 
nations of thinkers — ^the Greeks, the Hindus, or the 
Germans — they may well he placed on a level vdth 
the Eomans, and they surpass the Semitic peoples 
— the Arabs, Hebrews, and Persians. The 
Japanese are their disciples. We must bear in 
mind that they produced their philosophy almost 
entirely independently of alien influence. The 
Chinese always took more interest in practical 
1 NdmasanigUi, v. 79. » Ib. v. 60, 


questions concerning the life and welfare of indi- 
viduals and society than in purely theoretical ones, 
and in f‘or«o«r.^yice developed fairly complete 
s;^^tems 01 0 j ' ’'.hereas they did not advance 
far in metaphv«io« Tradition, authority, and 
veneration 01 an upiity were so many chains and 
fetters iinp<''hng ilic flight of their speculative 
genius. They trusted too much in the wisdom of ' 
sages and worthies and too little in their own 
mental powers. Satisfied with the knowledge of 
their predecessors, which they did not dare to 
challenge, they imarrinccl theui'clvc' to be in posses- 
sion of the whole Liuth, aii(’ liioughtof tiie 

many problems evolved in the West. 

In the history of Chinese philosophy we can 
distinguish two distinct periods — ancient and 
modern — separated by an interval of «^pgnption. 
The former extends fi'om remote ly uiic 

1st cent, of our era, comprising the Chow and tiie 
^•eater part of the Han dynasty ; the latter begins 
in the Hth cent, and is known as the Sung philo- 
sophy, for it originated under the Sung dynasty 
and was carried on to the Ming epoch, when it 
stopped in the beginning of the 16th century. No 
further progress was made after the Sung philo- 
s^hy had been more or less recognized as the 
official philosophy. Westerners are better in- 
formed on ancient Chinese philosophy than on the 
modem development of Chinese thought. 

We find the first traces of philosophical specula- 
tions in the Shzo King, especially in the chaptei 
entitled ‘Hung-fan.’ The legendary emperor Yii 
is believed to have received it from heaven, and in 
1122 B.c. the prince of Chi presented it to the 
founder of the Chow dynasty, Wu-wang. The 
language of this old document is very archaic, and it 
may well date from such an early time. During the 
12th cent. B.c. the Chinese had ah eady reached a 
ceitain height of civilization, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the highest questions of human life 
should have presented themselves to their minds. 
The ‘ Hung-fan ’ deals with the five elements, the 
primary agencies of the universe, natural pheno- 
mena supposed to be connected with human fate, 
chronology based on the observation of the stars, 
the virtues and duties of the luler, the various 
functions of government, and the diflerent kinds 
of happiness and misfortune. In the short aphor- 
isms of this treatise we have the germs of the 
later philosophy of nature, ethics, and political 
philosophy. 

Another source of primitive Chinese philosophy 
is the Yi King, the chief text-book of divination, 
consisting of a series of hexagrams which have 
been explained in a fanciful way so as to yield a 
great variety of oracles. Bijit it be re- 

membered that the passage usually (footed as 
containing the first reference to the cosmic dual 
forces, ym and yang, occurs in a late commentary 
a,sciibed to Tse-sse, the grandson of Confucius, 
not in the text. Never thmess, it is probable that 
the dualistic theory of the yin and the yang was 
known before Confucius, at least its fundamental 
outlines. The dual forces precede the five elements, 
which are evolved from them. The yang is regarded 
as the bright, male, active, generative essence, the 
yin as the dark, female, passive, andiecei^tiveone. 
xanq is embodied in heaven and the celestial 
bodies, yin in earth with all her products. There 
is an interaction of both in thunder and lightning, 
in wind and rain, heat and cold-, in the courses of 
the sun and the moon. • 

In ancient Chinese philosophy we have two 
distinct and opposed schools of thought, the one 
practical, realistic, and agnostic, the other ideal- 
istic and transcendental— Confucianism and Tao- 
ism. There are besides (juite a number*of inde- 
pendent philosophers, who hold views agreeing 
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witli neither the one nor the other of these schools, 
and whoia we may denote as ‘heterodox.’ The 
preponderance of Confucianism is, however, so 
marked that, from a Chinese point of view, oifly 
Confucianism would he considered as orthodox 
philosophy, and Taoism would be heterodox. 
Foreigners do not accord this pre-eminence to 
Confucianism, and hold that both schools of 
thought have contributed equally to the formation 
of the Chinese mind. 

I, Confucianism. — Confucianism may be called 
a philosophy or a religion, although it just lacks 
that pait of religion which in our opinion is 
essential — metaphysics. Its founder, Confucius 
(551-479 B.C.), is neither a great philosopher nor a 
theorist in ethics, hut a practical moralist who has 
impressed his countrymen by his personal char- 
acter no less than by his common sense. He did 
not wish to propound new and original ideas, hut 
to propagate those of the ancients, for whom he 
felt the greatest reverence, holding that his contem- 
poraries had degenerated from the ideal state of 
civilization in primitive times. For this purpose 
he edited the old hooks supposed to contain the 
noble thoughts of former sages, which thus became 
the classical works of Chinese literature. As a 
teacher he inculcated practical wisdom, philoso- 
phizing with his disciples on all questions concern- 
ing the moral conduct of the individual and the 
good government of the State. His disciples took 
note of his characteristic utterances, which subse- 
quently were published as the Lun-yv,^ or the Con- 
fucian Analects, and are our chief source of his 
teachings. He limits himself to ethics, refraining 
from all metaphysical speculations, in which he 
does not take the slightest interest. We do not 
know his reasons for this ; he may have thought 
Buch> speculations useless or transcending the 
human intellect. As regards popular beliefs and 
customs, he shows a benevolent neutrality. He 
advises his adherents to follow the old usages, 
sacrificing to the spirits and the souls of the 
departed as though they were present, and he 
believes in a superior being, whom he calls Heaven, 
and a just fate, but he positively declines to speak 
on supernatural things. It is not correct, there- 
fore, to make Confucius responsible for the worship 
of nature— the old popular religion of China — and 
to call all these superstitious practices Confucian- 
ism. Confucius is merely concerned with ethical 
problems, as also is his follower, Mencius, and is 
utterly indifferent to all higher speculations, 
philosophical as well as religious. 

The Confucian ethics are eudaeraonistic, for Con- 
fucius holds that by good actions one acquires 
happine^, whereas had actions rouse the ire of 
heaven and bring down punishment on the guilty. 
In this respect he is a convinced optimist, in spite 
of all the unfortunate experiences which he under- 
went during his life. Man is in possession of a 
moral sense sometimes obscured by his passions, 
hut he may overcome these by int^ligence. 
Virtue is the sxmmmi honum and the source of 
all happiness. It may he learned by study and 
self-culture. Every one should strive to become 
a chun-tse, a superior man who possesses the five 
cardinal virtues and all the accomplishments of 
a perfect gentleman. These five virtues are : 
benevolence, justice, decency, wisdom, and truth- 
fulness. The cornerstone of, Confucian ethics is 
filial piety (g'.'y.)— tlie love which children owe to 
their 4 )arents even beyond the grave, and on which 
is based ancestor- worship {q,v^. In close relation 
to this virtue is respect of seniors. (Courage and 
loyalty to one’s sovereign are likewise reputed 
virtues. For the sovereign, the parents, and the 
teacher <Tne may eventually be obliged to saciifice 
one’s life. The five lelations regulate the duties 


between the difierent classes, which aie ; ruler ami 
subject, father and son, older and younger brother, 
husband and wife, friend and friend. As a general 
principle applicable to all relations, Confucius 
established tne Golden Kule : ‘ What you do not 
want done to yourself do not do to others’ {Anal. 
XV. 23). That Confucius was not a narrow-minded 
nationalist may be gathered from his saying that 
‘All men between the four seas are brethren,’ 
In politics Confucius advocates an enlightened 
despotism. Eecent efforts of young Chinese to 
represent him as sponsor for republicanism have 
failed. The possibility of such an institution as 
democracy was not even thought of in his time. 
Confucius would have seen in it a suhveision of all 
true relations. The prince has to work for the 
welfare of his people and to lead them to virtue by 
his good example. His subjects have to serve him 
and^ obey his commands. Government is not their 
business, hut must be left to their ruler, who is 
appointed by heaven, and to his ministers. In 
strong contrast to Taoism, Confucius^ lays great 
emphasis on culture and study ; even virtue can 
he learned. 

In the Creat Learning, a short ethico-political 
treatise ascribed to Tse-sse, the grandson of the 
sage, the self-culture of the individual has to start 
from an insight into the nature of things, followed 
by a study of ancient customs and literature. 
The individual thus having become cultivated, his 
whole family imitates him, and, when aU clans 
and families are well ordered, the State is well 
governed. The ultimate aim is universal peace 
among all the nations. 

The third classical text of Confucianism is the 
Doctrine of the Mean. The author, Tse-sse, fii'st 
takes a somewhat higher flight, which in its word- 
ing at least savours a little of Taoism, describing 
the equilibrium of mind in its original state before 
its passions have been stirred. The rest of the 
book is in the less pretentious style of the Analects. 
See also artt. Confucian Religion, Confucius. 

As Socrates found a Plato and Christ a Paul 
who explained and further developed the teachings 
of their masters, so Confucius found in Mencius 
(372-289 B.c }, the second sage, as he was called 
afterwards, his ablest exponent. In longer dia- 
logues he defends Confucianism against the objec- 
tions raised against it, with great dialectical skill 
and in a brilliant style, strongly contrasting by its 
vividness with the self-control and dispassionate- 
ness of his master. Mencius is a greater philosopher, 
a more profound thinker, and a better theorist 
than Confucius. He tries to deduct from general 
principles the conceptions which Confucius takCvS 
as given or self-evident. So he derives the four 
cardinal virtues— benevolence, justice, decency, 
and wisdom — from the feelings of compassion, 
shame, reverence, right and wrong. These virtues 
are innate in man, hut he must preserve them by 
constant practice. Human nature is the gift of 
heaven, and therefore originally good, but it can 
be cornipted. Mencius himself originated a theory 
of passion-nature, dealing with human passions. 
His political views were much more democratic 
than those of Confucius, He ranked the sovereign 
below the people, and even admitted that a bad 
ruler might be assassinated by a ‘ minister' of 
heaven,’ See, further, art. Mencius. 

With Mencius Confucianism was practically 
completed. Later Confucianists of the Han period, 
like Tung Chung-shu, Lu Chia, Chia I, Pan Ku, 
and Yang Hsiung, did not carry it much farther. 
For many centuries the question of the go<^ess 
or badness of human nature was hotly debated. 

Hsun K'uang of the 3rd cent.-B C. held that the 
nature of man at his birth is evil, and that virtue 
is artificial, not natural. Otherwise he laid the 
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^ chief stress on the ceremonial side of Confucianism. 
He was of a practical and unimaginative tuifi of 
mind. Before Mencius was, so to speak, discovered 
hy Chu Hsi, and raised to the rank of a sage, < 
Hsiin K'uang was on a level with Mencius in 
public estimation. 

The philosopher Kao-tse, a contemporary of 
Mencius who quotes him, held that there is no 
difference between good and bad. Tung Chung- 
shu (2nd cent. B.c.) and Yang Hsiung (53 B.G.-A.D. 
18} both assert that human nature is partly good 
and partly bad, and that the development in either 
direction depends upon environment. 

2 . Taoism.— Between Taoism and Confucianism 
there is the greatest possible contrast ; they are, 
as it were, two different worlds. Whereas Con- 
fucianism teaches a practical morality, insisting 
on the different viitues, assigning to man his 
position in the family and the State, regulating 
his life in his diverse spheres by strict nffes, and 
eschewing all speculations on the essence of things, 
Taoisin lArns away from this busy world, evincing 
a distinct ascetic tendency and endeavouring to 
grasp the primary cause of existence by intuition 
and mysticism. Hence it is not proper to maintain 
that both systems logically run together. A Con- 
fucianist may believe in the old philosophy of 
nature already in existence before the two schools 
were established, but this agreement does not 
remove the fundamental differences between the 
two rival philosophies, just as an idealist does not 
become a materialist by accepting the natural 
sciences based on materialistic principles. The 
Taoist writers themselves show their antagonism 
to the Confucian doctrine by their violent attacks 
on Confucius. 

^ The Taoists claim the legendary emperor Huang- 
ti as the first advocate of their dogmas, and they 
often couple his name with that of Lao-tse. No 
sayings of Huang-ti are recorded, but it is not 
impossible that Taoist thought existed before Lao- 
tse, the founder of Taoism. Lao-tse is supposed 
to have been born in 604 B.C., so he would have 
preceded Confucius by half a centurjr. The 
genuineness of his work, the Tao4ek-king, has 
been called in question by some sinologists, but on 
insufficient grounds. Many scholars regard Lao- 
tse^s book as the most wonderful production of the 
Chinese mind ; others hold that its value has been 
greatly exaggerated. Judgments will vary ac- 
cording as the critics themselves lean to pantheism 
and mysticism or are sober-minded and matter-of- 
fact. At all events the book seems to have a 
fascinating influence, which is shown by the fact 
that we have about fifteen or more translations, 
and they have not yet stopped. The best tranvS- 
lations are those of Julien, Chalmers, von Strauss, 
and Legge. 

Lao-tse’s system is pure pantheism and mysti- 
cism, and is fully treated under the title Mysti- i 
CISM (Chinese). 

The fundamental thoughts of Lao-tse were de- 
veloped by later Taoist writers. The oldest of 
them is Lieh-tse, who lived in the 5th century. 
His existence has been denied by some sinologists, 
but it is well established by utterances of many 
ancient authors and by his work, which is much 
too oiiginal to be a later forgery. Lieh-tse is 
concerned with the philosophy of nature, and his 
doctrine has been characterized as naturalism. He 
regards nature as an eternal circle of growing and 
decaying caused by an occult force. Life and 
death alternate, but there is no absolute annihi- 
lation, no beginning and no end. Lieh-tse was 
a%are of the so-called antinomies of time and 
space, and in contradistinction to Kant he holds 
that infinity alone is possible. ^ All living beings, 
being created from the same primordial substance. 


are nearly related, and there is no fundamental 
difference between man and animals. ^ In a some- 
what fantastical theory on the descent of man 
tfiieh-tse gives a list of all our animal ancestors. 
He assumes an intuitive knowledge, independent 
of the senses, but the highest knowledge of Tao 
cannot be expressed by words. Through a con- 
centration of will-power and a mystical com-# 
munity with Tao one may obtain magical forces, 
transcend the natural laws, and become an im- 
mortal. 

AYhereas Lieh-tse is chiefly interested in the 
philosophy of nature, Chuang-tse (3rd cent.) jjeals 
with the philosophy of mind. His writings 
are a mixture of mysticism and doubt, of seri- 
ousness and humour. He is as much a poet as 
a philosopher, a most ingenious thinker, more 
idealistic and abstruse tiian Lieh-tse, and conse- 
quently much harder to understand. According 
to Chuang-tse, our common judgments are wrong. 
A wise man discaids all the contrasts based on 
sense-perception, even the difference between the 
perceiving subject and the perceived object. The 
ego and the world are one and the same. All 
contrasts are blended in Tao. This is wdiat 
Chuang-tse calls the identity of contraries’ — a 
theory scientifically developed in Schelling’s philo- 
sophy of identity. If by mystical intuition the 
sage becomes one with Tao^ he sees that a difference 
between subject and object does not exist. He 
severs himself from his own self and becomes a 
passive vessel of Tao^ the mirror of the eternal. 
Knowing that Tao alone has real existence, he 
looks upon life as an empty semblance, as the 
phantasmagoria of a wild dream. 

Han-fei-tse (3rd cent.) tried to utilize Taoist 
principles for the theory of government and the 
management of State affairs. His ideal is an irre- 
sponsible despotism. The ruler is not to act him- 
self ; he may enjoy the wu-wei, hut he must have 
responsible organs to mete out rewards and 
punishments. 

The work which goes under the name of Huai- 
nan-tse (2nd cent. B.C.), hut perhaps was composed 
hy Taoist adepts in his service, deals with the 
activities of the primary force and natural pheno- 
mena, and is our oldest source on Taoist cosmogony, 
astrology, and alchemy. In later Taoism these 
sciences are cultivated chiefly, and purely philo- 
sophic disquisitions are not much appreciated. 

3 . Heterodox philosophers. — During the latter 
part of the Chow dynasty there existed in China a 
very active literary spirit and many more schools 
of thought than Confucianism and Taoism, which 
alone survived and supplanted all the others. Of 
most of these heterodox philosophers only scanty 
remains are preserved, and it is diffici^t to know 
what their teachings really were. 

Yan^ Chu (4th cent. B.C.) founded a school of 
pessimism and egoism. His bitterness is the 
result of the miseries of life, which in his opinion 
by far outweigh its charms. This world, where 
the virtuous are unhappy and the wicked thiive, 
cannot he governed by any higher ethical principle. 
Man should not strive for unattainable ethical 
ideals, thus losing the little enjoyment left him, 
hut should live in accordance with his nature, 
making the best of his poor existence. He may 
help hm fellow-creatures, but not to the excess of 
self-sacnhce, since his owm sufferings are already 
hard enough. Yang Chu teaches the Horatian 
‘Carpe diem,’ but, like Epicurus, deprecat^ all 
excesses and advises moderation and equanimity. 

; M5 Ti (4th and 5th cent. B.c.) was the counter- 
. part of Yang Chu, an extreme altruist and 
I optimist. He admitted the evils of the world, but 
held that their root was the want oi love and 
sympathy for one’s neighbours. Universal love 
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and self-sacrifice would cause all the calaniities to 
disappear ap.d re-orgauize society. M5 Ti attacks 
aggressive wars with the same ar^ments as axe 
used by the pacifists of our time. The argumenta-i' 
tion throughout his work, which has come down to 
us, is logical and well to the point. Owing to this 
doctrine of universal love, M5 Ti has been desig- 
fuated ‘ the Chiist of China.’ Like Yang Chii, he 
was vigorously condemned by Mencius, who feared 
that this doctrine would loosen the family ties, 
Confucianism according more love and sympatlw 
to blood-relations than to strangers. M5 ^ Ti 
favojirs eq,uaiity of all citizens, and shows social- 
istic tendencies. He obj ects to luxury and extrava- 
gance, especially as often shown in funerals, and 
recommends economy. Rejecting the theorjr of a 
predetermined fate, he has a strong faith in the 
just rule of gods and spirits rewarding good 
actions and punishing bad. The school of M5 Ti 
split into three branches, but we do not know 
anything more about them. 

Another school of thought that fiourished be- 
tween the 6th and 4th centuries B.C. was that of 
the dialecticians, or logicians, if we may use this 
term. The Chinese never have developed a com- 
plete science of logic, but we find some germs from 
which it might have been evolved. Ym W5n-tse 
(4th cent. B.C.) made some inve^tisrations on the 
parts of speech and their logical lunctioii-. With 
the dialecticians {ming-chm) the Chinese class the 
sophi.sts {pim-shih). They are famous for their 
love of argmraent and for their strange sayings or 
paradoxes, which, however, hide deep truths. 
The earliest seems to be T^ng Hsi (6th cent. B.C.), 
whose paradoxes do not diner much from those 
of the Taoiats. He professes a peculiar theory of 
knowledge : instead of using one^s own senses, one 
ought to see with the world-eye, to hear with the 
world-ear, and to think with the world-intellect — 
ie., a mystical knowledge should be acquired by a 
comidete identification of one’s self with Tao, or 
the absolute. 

The sophist Hui Shih (4th cent ) is known to us 
from Chuang-tse, who frequently disputed with 
him and speaks of him with great respect. Hui 
Shihmust have been a prolific writer*, his works 
are said to have filled several carts ; it is the more 
to be regretted that a number of paradoxes recorded 
by Chuang-tse are all that we know of his work. 
Fiom these aphorisms it appears that Hui Shih 
denies the reality of time and space, and attempts 
to dissolve all contraries. His starting-point, 
however, is not TaOj hut the infinitely small and 
the infinitely great, from which Zeno and many 
other idealistic philosophers have tried to disprove 
the reality of our world. 

We can 5orm a fairly good idea of how Chinese 
sophists would argue from the few chapters of 
Kung-sun Lung (3rd cent. B.C.) which are still 
extant. In question and answer, thesis and anti- 
thesis, he proves that a white horse is no horse. 
His treatise on the ‘hard and white’ touches an 
important question of the theory of Icnowledge. 
He holds that the qualities of things, such as hard 
and white, have only an intermittent existence. 
When not perceived by us, they are in abeyance, 
they separate, or hide. 

The last great thinker of the early epoch of 
Chinese philosophy is Wang Chung 27-97), 
who far surpasses Confucius and Mencius as a 
metaphysician. He regards himself as a Con- 
fucianist, but the Chinese usually take him for an 
eclectic7 and we shall not be far wrong in calling 
him the greatest Chinese sceptical philosopher. 
He shows his scepticism and brilliant critical 
genius in exposing the errors and superstitions of 
his country^snen. His own philosophy is a kind of j 
materialistic monism akm to that of Epicuius and I 


Lucretius. In his* system the gin and gang are 
material substances, as water and fire. Their 
movements are spontaneous, subject to certain 
laws, but there i^no intelligence, no superior being 
holding the univei.-c in hF s-wav. The gin forms 
the human body, the g'i/^g ilie -oul. At death 
they are scattered again. The human soul is no 
moie immortal than that of animals. Many 
reasons are given against the belief in immortality. 
Nevertheless, Wang Ch'ung believes in ghosts and 
demons as an effluence of the fiery gang fluid, and 
in other portents and omens produced in a natuial 
way. He still clings to fate and predestination, 
but he has materialized fate, regarding it as a 
quantity of the original heavenly fluid wiih which 
man is imbued at his birth. Wang Cli iing is much 
more critical and scientific than other Chinese 
philosophers, and, as far as possible, bases his 
arguments on experience. 

From the time of Wang Chung Chinese philo- 
sophy was in a state of torpor for nearly a 
millennium. Some philosophical boc?ks weie 
wiitten, but the writers contented themselves 
chiefly with expanding and npon 

older works. It was tlie age 'vi- . c*! .i 
devoid of new and original ideas. Independent 
thought was smothered by the authority of Con- 
fucianism, which passed for the acme of wisdom, 
and which nobody dared to oppose. At last a new 
impetus was given to mental philosophy in the 
11th cent. A.D. by the Sung philosopheis. 

4. Sung philosophy.— Chou Lien-ch'i (1017-73) 
was the first to revive the study of the philosophy 
of nature. Taking the commentaries of the 
Yi King as a basis, he wrote a very short mono- 
, graph on the primary cause or the first principle, 
t'ai-chi, from w’-hich gin and gang were evolved, 
which produced the universe. Chou Lien-ch'i’s 
ethics are quite Confucian, whence this whole school 
has been denoted as Neo-Confucianism. Chang 
Ming-tao and the two brothers, Ch'§ng Hao and 
ChAng I, followed m the same line of thought, but 
were eclipsed by a pupil of Ch §ng Hao, Chu Hsi 
(1130-1200), the most illustrious of the Sung 
philosophers. 

Chu Hsi began his work as a commentator. His 
commentaries on the four classics are excellent, and 
enjoy almost as much fame as the old texts them- 
selves. His annotations on the writings of his 
four predecessors became the nucleus of his own 
metaphysical productions. He did not make a 
systematic digest of his system, but his disciples 
were in the habit of noting down the conversations 
that they had with their master, and Chu Hsi 
himself wrote innumerable letters to his fiiends 
and pupils, in which he discusses philosophical 
questions, replying to their inquiries, setting 
doubts at rest, or refuting objections. From these 
notes and letters we gather the impression that 
there was an active philosophical life in China 
during the Sung dynasty similar to that of the 
Greek philosophical schools. It was only after the 
death of Chu Hsi that all these notes and letters 
were collected and published. In 1713 all the 
philosophical writings of Chu Hsi were revised and 
systematically arranged by order of the Manchu 
emperor K’ang Hsi. 

Chu Hsi’s philosopher is^ dualistic and has been 
compared with Cartesianism. He supposes two 
fundamental principles, matter (cKi) and reason 
{li\ of which the latter takes precedence. They 
were already united in the primary cause or the 
absolute, from which the yin and yang and the 
whole universe were evolved. Wang Churtg 
knows but one materialistic principle ; Chu H§ 
acknowledges a spiritualistic one too. It produces 
life and the human mind, at least its superior 
part, intelligence. Death causes a dissolution of 
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,fche body and the mind, the one returning to earth, 
the other to heaven, whence they came. Immor- 
tality is out of the question. 

This philosophy is known by the name hs%ng4% 

‘ human nature ^ and reason ^ It found so many 
adherents that in 1415 tlie third emperor of the 
Ming^ dynasty could make a collection of the 
principal writings of this character — a systematic 
digest embracing the works of 120 scholars. It is 
a complete pluio^opliical encyclopaedia with the 
folloAving sections: cosmogony, spiritual powers, 
metaphysics, first principles, sages, literati, educa- 
tion, philosophers, successive generations, prin- 
ciples of rule, principles of government, poetry, 
and literature. This somewhat unwieldy compila- 
tion was revised in the 18th cent, by an impel ial 
commission and abridged. The new publication 
may be regarded as a handbook of the official 
philosophy of China. _ It is Confucianism as 
interpreted by Chu Hsi and supplemented with 
metaphysics, in which the original system was 
deficient.® 

5. Opposition to the Sung philosophy. — The 
authority of Chu Hsi did not remain unchallenged. 
His opponents averred that he had misunderstood 
and misinterpreted the Confucian classics. Lu 
Chin-yuan (1140-92) opposed him on the ground 
that Chu Hsi had exaggerated the importance of 
education from without and mere learning, and 
that the rectification of the heart ivas the chief 
thing. Self-cultivation and subjective education 
were alone essential. It must be admitted that 
Chu Hsi’s highly-developed metaphysical system 
is alien to primitive Confucianism, which is only 
ethical. 

^ The dispute went on, some scholars taking the 
side of Chu Hsi, others opposing him, others again 
endeavouring to reconcile the two conflicting 
views. Among all the antagonists of Chu Hsi, 
Wang Yang-ming (a.d. 1472-1528) is the most 
successful. He holds that the great learning of 
Chu Hsi is of no use, that he merely explains the 
words of the classical texts, but misses the mean- ^ 
ing. His own purely idealistic philosopher is 
founded on the original nature of man as described 
in the BoctHne of the Mean. He vindicates for 
man a soit of intuitive faculty which may he 
obscured temporarily by passions, but is always 
there. It is the source of all knowledge, for it 
creates the external things and thus resembles the 
absolute of modern philosophy. 

Both Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-mmg were 
acquainted with Buddhist thought and to some 
extent were influenced by it. Their writings are 
much studied in Japan, where they became the 
heads of two rival schools of philosophy. 

With Wang Yang-ming the productivity of 
Chinese philosophy again ceases, and it is passing 
once more through an ebb-tide at present. Signs 
of another renaissance, however, are not wanting. 
In recent years the Chinese have become interested 
in European philosophy, and it is to he expected 
that the many new ideas derived from this source 
will prove to them a stimulus to original research. 
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PHILOSOPHY (Egyptian). — i. The tradition. 
— The Greek writers, from Homer and Herodotus 
downwards, are almost unanimous in their praise of 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, thereby perpetuating 
a firmly-rooted opinion of which far earlier testi- 
mony may be found in the Hebrew literature. ' At 
first, it is true, this wisdom is of a very ill-defined 
quality ; in the book of Kings (1 K it means 
proverbial lore, while to Homer {Od. iv. 229-232) 
it signifies skill in medicine. In later times, how- 
ever, it becomes increasingly clear that what is 
meant is not merely mental attainments of a 
superficial and practical kind, but the possession 
of profound philosophical views. We have the 
authority of such writers as Diodorus, Plutaich, 
and Strabo for the fact that eminent Hellenic 
philosophers and statesmen like Solon, Thales, 
Pythagoras, Democritus of Ahdera, and Plato sat 
at the feet of Egyptian priestly teachers, some of 
I whose names have been handed down (conveniently 
collected in G. Parthey’s ed. of Plutarch, d& Isida 
et Osiride, Berlin, 1860, pp. 182-186) ; and in the 
works of Plutarch and lambhchus we find many 
philosophical explanations that are attributed to 
the priests of Heliopolis, Thebes, and Sais. 

2. The native evidence.— The study of the hiero- 
glyphic literature cannot fail to dissipate com- 
pletely this cherished illusion concerning the 
profundity of the Egyptian philosophy, though it 
must not be denied that the sm*viving evidence 
is exceedingly scanty and one-sided. To take an 
instance from a quite different sphere, it is known 
for certain that the Egyptians codified their laws ; 
and yet not one scrap of a law-book has come 
down to us. Why, then, it may he asked, is it 
not justifiable to suppose that the Egyptians did 
possess profound philosophical systems, of w’hich 
the written record, if ever there was any, is no^v 
lost? This supposition, it may not unieasonably 
be argued, is required to explain the Greek 
tradition. ^ 

No hypothesis of this kind is likely to win much 
support from hieroglyphic students, for, judged by 
Greek standards, the texts which we possess can- 
not conceivably be placed on any very high level. 
Most scholars would agree with the verdict that the 
Egyptians show no real love of truth, no desire 
to probe into the inner nature of things. Their 
minds were otherwise oriented: a highly gifted 
people, exhibiting talent in almost eveiy direction, 
their bent was towards material prosperity and 
artistic enjoyment ; contemydation and thought 
for their own sake— necessities to the peoples Of 
Greece and India— were alien to the temperament 
of the Egyptians. Plato once liberates himself 
from the prevailing tiadition to say, with^much 
truth, that love of knowledge was the character- 
istic of the Hellenes, while the characteristic of 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians was the love of 
wealth {Bep- iv. 436). 

This generalization, of course, is merely com- 
parative; the Egyptians possessed a didactic 
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literature, which no doubt satisfied the same kind 
of need inr Egypt as the woiks of the Greek 
philosophers and scientific men did in Greece ; but 
it never rises above the immediate requirements of 
everyday life. There is nothing earlier than the 
Middle Kingdom; but from that period onward 
we possess books of maxims and counsels addressed 
'‘by aged Pharaohs to their successors {The Instruc- 
tion of Amenemmes, The Instruction of Akhthoi)^ 
advice to magistrates about to take office {The 
Installation of the Vider Re7chmere\ more general 
books of precepts (The Instruction of PtaMotpe, 
The« Maxims of Any), praise of the scribe’s voca- 
tion, based on disparaging descriptions of other 
professions, books on medicine and mathematics, 
and lists of words classified according to sense. 
There are poems of sceptical tendency, dwelling on 
the brevity of life, and exhorting men to eat and 
drinkj for they must soon die; and poems of 
opposite tendency, exalting death and the west, 
where deliverance fiom suffering may be found. 
One class of composition bears a superficial re- 
semblance to the Platonic dialogues ; a short 
narrative introduces a certain situation, the prob- 
lem of which is then treated in rhetorical speeches. 
Among these are the conversation between a 
misanthrope and his soul on the value of life, the 
reflexions of a robbed peasant on human injustice, 
and the admonishments addressed by a sage to a 
lax king reigning over a ruined Egypt. None of 
these writings inspires us with a very great respect 
for Egyptian profundity of thought, though they 
display a certain practical perspicacity and worldly 
wisdom. Above all, they nave often considerable 
poetical merit. In a word, they are to be com- 
pared with the Wisdom literature of the Hebrews, 
though they cannot be said to rise to the same 
heights of grandeur and spixituali^. 

The religious literature of Egypt shows a 
stronger leaning to speculation than the secular 
works, due to a confusion of contradictory myths 
and attributions which must have been intolerable 
to the more learned priests. Cosmogony has the 
same purpose as philosophy — an explanation of the 
universe; and in Egypt it might, under more 
favourable circumstances, have resulted in true 
philosophy. We have one exceptional inscription 
from Memphis, the late copy of a very early docu- 
ment, in which Ptah appears as All-creator : out 
of him arose Homs as * neart ’ or * understanding ’ 
and Thoth as * tongue ’ or ‘ speech ’ ,* and from the 
interaction of these two, explained in some detail 
and \vith some subtlety, all things came into exist- 
ence. This account has been recently shown to be 
only the variant of the old Hehopolitan dogma 
that received Atum, the sun-god, as the Creator, 
aided by 'Hu, ^ commanding utterance,’ and Sia’, 

* understanding ’ — deities who were emanations of 
himself (see arf. Peesonification [Egyptian], 
^(5) 3f.). Again, sporadic passages in the texts 
identify Osiris with water or vegetation, Seth with 
evil, Kg' with light, and so forth ; these rational- 
izations might, in more systematic hands, have 
become stepping-stones towards a philosophy like 
that of earlier Ionia. 

About the year 1375 B.a a religious revolution 
took place wTiich completely contradicts all that 
has been said above concerning the Egyptian 
temperament, and which, unless the baseless 
theory that it was due to foreign influence prove 
tme, can only be ascribed to the individual genius 
of a ^very exceptional man. Akhnaton, as he 
called himself later, was the son of Amenophis ill., 
one of the most powerful of the Pharaohs, and of 
Queen Tiyi, the daughter of a priest ; his portraits 
represent him with an abnormally-shaped head on 
a deformed, emaciated body, whence some have 
imagined that he may have been an epileptic. 


Already in the time of Amenophis III. we can^ 
detf^ct a growing reverence for the sun as a celestial 
body, distinct from the traditional sun-god Re'- 
Atum of Heliopolis ; nor is it impossible, as J. H. 
Breasted has suggested, that the extension of the 
Egyptian rule both in Syria and in Nuhia may 
have made felt the need of such a universal, 
omnipotent deity Be this as it may, the propaga- 
tion of L)io new cult was due to the fervour of the 
young king Akhnaton ; not long after tlie begin- 
ning of his reign he broke completely away from 
the faith of his forefathers, forbade the worship of 
any other god than Aton, the solar disk, changed 
his name from Amenophis to Akhnaton {‘ffieasing 
to the Aton ’), and moved his capital from Thebes, 
the toAvn of the hated but powerful deity Amun, 
to a new site near the modem village of Amarna 
in Middle Egypt. The suppression of all other 
gods thus created an exclusive monotheism, but 
the new religion was far more than the mere 
exaltation of the old sun-god in the place of a 
complex pantheon. Though temple-w^ship and 
certain externals of the old rituals persisted, the 
anthropomorphic form of the god was replaced by 
a mere symbol representing the hall of the sun 
spreading its rays, which are furnished with hands, 
in all directions ; in the magnificent hymns ad- 
dressed to the Aton all mythological traits are 
given up, and deep emphasis is laid on the life- 
giving attributes of light and warmth, to which 
all creation and all existence are ascribed. The 
intellectual character of the new faith is indicated 
by the name Sboye, * the doctrine ’ ; never, per- 
haps, in the world’s history, except in the French 
Revolution, has so radical an attempt been made 
to enthrone a philosophy in the place of religion. 
But the time was far from ripe, and ‘ the doctrine ’ 
barely survived its author; a generation later 
Theban Amtin is again all-powerful, and Egyptian 
religion has reverted to its traditional groove. 

The Ramessid dynasties show no new rational- 
istic developments ; the Theban priesthood grows 
steadily in power, and theology appeals to sub- 
merge all secular interests. About 1100 B.c. the 
high priests of Amun wrest the temporal power 
from the feeble hands of the Pharaohs, and under 
their weak rule is prepared a series of foreign in- 
vasions. At last Egypt becomes united again 
under a dynasty from Bais (XXVIth dynasty, 663- 
525 B.C.) ; this is a period of revival, when the art, 
the religion, and the political organization of the 
Old Kingdom are consciously copied, with little or 
no sign of innovation. Then comes the period of 
the Persian rule, followed by a momentary flicker- 
ing up of the old native culture; after which 
Egypt passes under the sway of Alexander and his 
successors, when new intellectual influences are 
brought to bear on her. 

Thus there was little scope, in the last centuries 
of Pharaonic rule, for the development of more 
truly philosophical standpoints. On the other 
hand, there are ample traces of a growing mystical 
tendency, due no doubt to the desperate difficulty 
felt by the exponents of so irrational a religion in 
keeping a hold on the popular faith. Enigmatic 
writing, increased symbolism, and the recrud- 
escence of early animal cults are symptoms of the 
times ; all these must have tended to enhance the 
awe with which the priests were regarded. 

3. Explanation of the tradition. — The Greek 
tradition as to the wisdom of the Egyptians has 
its roots in the very real cultural achievements 
of that people in early times, coupled with the 
glamour of a high antiquity. Though our author- 
ities for the facts may not be very trustworthy, it 
is quite possible that a number of Greek men of 
note went to Egypt and studied there. They 
could hardly fail to learn much, but what they 
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learned was less philosophy than the materials out 
of which philosophies could he constructed. '»The 
Egyptian religion, in particular, commanded the 
admiration of the Greeks, who mistook its crudities 
for disguised truths and its contradictions for 
paradoxes expressive of a deeper harmony. The 
wisdom of the Egyptians was mainly the -wisdom 
of the Greeks read into the Egyptian myths It 
has been truly remarked that, when the eclectic 
Plutarch discusses the character of the Egyptian 
gods, this agrees miraculously with the philosophy 
of Plutarch, and, when it is the Neo-Platonic 
wiiter lamblichus, his account accords strangely 
with the philosophic outlook of lamblichus. It is 
highly probable that the best-educated Eg-yptian 
priests of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods were 
imbued with Greek ideas, and imported these into 
the interpretation of their inherited religion. Thus 
Manetho (g.'y.), who wrote a book in Greek about 
Egyptian religion (the'IepA B//5Xos), was, according 
to Plutarch {de Is. et Osir. 28), actually consulted 
by the ^st Ptolemy about matters connected with 
the introduction of the new god Sarapis. The 
introduction of this god was clearly an astute 
political move, an attempt to weld together Greek 
and Egyptian in a common worship ; the outward 
appearance of Sarapis was entrusted to the skill of 
the celebrated Athenian sculptor Bryaxis, and 
similarly, it would appear, the determination of 
his spiritual characteristics was settled in co- 
operation by Manetho and Timotheos, a Eumolpid 
of Eleusis. About 300 years later the sacred 
scribe Chaergmon, an Egyptian, became the tutor 
of Nero ; he wrote much on Egyptian topics, and 
is known to have been a Stoic. 

The evidence that philosophy ever became, even 
in the Grseco - Roman period, a characteristic 
attainment of the Egyptian priests is very slight. 
Clement of Alexandria, quoting from an appar- 
ently trustworthy source, quotes 42 books of 
Hermes, which^ he says, were absolutely neeessaiy 
to the training of the Wiests, and comprise ‘all 
the philosophy of the Egyptians’ {Strom, bk. -vi. 
ch. iv.) ; among these are hymns and rituals, 
astrological, medical, and scientific books, and 
also works relating to the laws and the gods; 
there is nothing to indicate that they differed in 
their intellectual level from the books that have 
come down to us from this time in hieratic and 
demotic. In the temple of Edfu an inventory of 
the library is written upon the walls (see H. 
Brugsch, AegyptoloffiCt Leipzig, 1897, pp. 156-158), 
and proves even more disillusioning ; most of the 
books named are magical treatises, together with 
a few rituals, catalogues, and astronomical books. 
The temple walls at this period are covered with 
masses of inscriptions, hymns, mythological 
matter, lists of places, lists of festivals, lists of 
temple property — nothing indicating a departure 
from earlier custom ; indeed, the language of 
many of the texts suggests that they are tran- 
scriptions or adaptations of books dating from the 
New Kingdom. 

4 . Conclusion. — The depreciatory view of 
Egyptian intellectual achievement taken in this 
article has been imposed by the exaggerations of 
Greek tradition and the unfounded claims which 
modem occultism has based upon it. But for these, 
the luxury of a more sympathetic appreciation 
might have been permitted us. The proper stand- 
ards of comparison are Babylonia and early Syria ; 
here Egypt can hold her * own. It is true that 
Babylon displays more method, more accuracy, 
mpre purely intellectual preoccupation ; but she 
lacks me poetry and the artistic genius of ancient 
Egypt, and, in the sphere of religion, she has no 
such momentous event to record as the reform of 
Akhnaton. 
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PHILOSOPHY (Greek).— The drift of the 
pre-Socratic philosophies of nature was towardi 
rationalism, positivism, and the mechanical ex- 
planation of the universe. They sought to replace 
anthropomorphic gods by material causes. They 
asked, as Grote would put it, not ‘Who rams’’ 
but, ‘ What is the cause of the precipitation of 
moisture?’ The principle, ‘Naught can come 
from or return to naught,’ rigidly applied, ex- 
cluded direct divine intervention. And the 
physician Hippocrates speaks in the spirit of this 
early ‘positivism’ when he objects to the term 
‘ sacred malady ’ on the ground that all diseases 
are equally ‘divine.’ The open avowal of agnosti- 
cism or atheism, however, was reserved for the 
more forward discmles of the age of the ‘ sophistic 
enlightenment.’ The chief pre-Socratics seem to 
have left room for the gods m their mechanical 
constructions, or at least to have ‘accommodated’ 
their language to popular religion. The saying, 
‘All things are full of gods,’ is attributed to 
Thales (Aristotle, de Anima, 411®- 8 ; cf. Plato, 
Laws, 899 B), and Cicero [de Nat. Deor. i. 25), 
doubtless Avrongly, ascribes to him the doctrine 
that God is the mind which fashions the world out 
of water. Cicero and the doxographers, indeed, 
make gods of the first principles of all the pre- 
Socratics. For them the successive worlds that 
issue from Anaximander’s infinite are gods, and 
likewise the aer of Anaximenes, the fiery corona 
of Parmenides, and the reason (I'oOs) of Anaxa- 
goras. 

The name of Pythagoras {q.v.) is for us a mere 
symbol, standing in its higher interpretation for 
the ideas of immortality, metempsychosis, and the 
systematic, ascetic cultivation within the soul of 
an order, harmony, and purity, corresponding to 
the like qualities in nature and God, while to 
the populace it signifies mysticism, thaumaturgy, 
and the survival of primitive prescriptions and 
tabus in respect of food, dress, and the conduct of 
life. We know little or nothing of pre-Platonic 
Pythagoreanism beyond the allusions in Heracli- 
tus and Xenophanes, and the undeniable influence 
of Pythagorean ideas upon Plato. But the subject 
has been hopelessly confused by tlie forged litera- 
ture and tradition that attribute to Pythagoras 
himself all Platonic developments of possible 
Pythagorean suggestions. 

The philosophic poet and satirist Xeqpphanes of 
Colophon is the first to assail popular anthropo- 
morphism directly (J. Freudenthal, Ueher die 
Theologie des Xenophanes, Breslau, 1886). He 
will hear nothing of the mythological ‘ fictions of 
former men,’ which are no fit theme of rational 
discourse : 

*If horses and oxen had hands to carve and paint, thej 
wouM repiesent their ifods in equine or bovine shapes ’ (Diels, 
Die Fra ament e del V6rsQkratiher'\\ TO) ‘Homei and Hesiod 
have attributed to the <;ods all acts that arc a di-piat e and 
reproach amonyj men— to steal, to commit acluUer;s , and deceive 
one anothei ’ (/6 p 59 f ) 

With seeming verbal inconsistency he proclaims 
‘ one god supreme among gods and men,’ whom be 
describes in language that wavers between mono- 
theism and pantheism. This deity may be vari- 
ously conceived as the world, the unity of ‘ bein^,’ 
or a monotheistic idealization of Zeus. Strictly 
speaking, it is impossible to reconcile, either in 
Xenophanes or in liis successor Parmenides, the 
Eleatic pantheism and abstract monism with the 
retention of mythological language the re- 
cognition of gods. But Parmenides’ poem, like 
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^ Shelley’s Queen Mah^ begins with an imaginative 
flight thiougii space nnder the guidance of a god- 
dess. He speaks of love as first-born of the gods 
(ci. Hesiod), places at the centre a daemon who 
oo veins 01 guides all things, and, according to 
Cicero, gives the name of ‘ God ’ to the corona of 
fire that giids the heavens [de Nat, Deor, i. 11). 
^e, further, lONiC PHILOSOPHY, vol. vii. p. 417 f. 

Tho rhetoric of Heraclitus (q.v.) stimu- 
lates h'* ■ imagination to the most varied 

interpretations. The third book of his work on 
nature is said by Biogenes Laertius to have dealt 
with •theology/ He celebrates the eternal process, 
law or reason (X670S). He describes God in panthe- 
istic Emersonian antitheses as the identity of con- 
traries (Diels^ i. 90 ff., frag. 67). He contrasts the 
lelativity and weakness of man with the divine to 
which all things are always fair and good {ib. frag. 
102). He personifies eternity {aldjp) as a child 
laying at draughts with the world {ib. 62). He 
eciares that the eternal wisdom is willing and 
unwilling to be called by the name of Zeus {ib.^ 32). 
Spiling from a priestly family and depositing his 
book in the temple of Artemis, he speaks with 
respect of the Belphic Apollo {ib. 93) and the Sibyl, 
whose enigmatic style resembles his own (ib, 92). 
But, without attacking anthropomorphism in the 
uncompromising spirit of Xenophanes, he fiercely 
denounces the cereinonial purification of sin by the 
blood of victims {ib. 5), and the orgiastic rites of 
the new Asiatic Bionysiac cults {ib. 15). And he 
expresses infinite scorn for the false teacheis 
Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hecatseus 
{ib. 40, 57). 

Empedocles {q,v.), as a philosophic poet, deified 
the four elements, the cosmic forces love and strife, 
and many other personified abstractions. His 
chief divinity seems to be the Sphaeros, or globular 
unity of the elements, from which all thmgs are 
evolved, and which the Neo-Platonists accepted as 
a symbol of the absolute One. Some fine lines on 
the spiritual nature of the godhead, however, are 
referred by our sources to Apollo (Biels^ i. 274, 
frag. 134). In his character of medicine-man, 
hierophant, and Pythagorean mystic, he taught 
doctrines of thaumaturgy, metempsychosis, and 
ceremonial purification, tne compatibility of which 
with his jphilosophic system cannot be made out 
from the fragments. 

The atomic philosophy of Democritus (q.v.) 
leaves no place for the concrete supernatural, and 
his explanation of the origin of religion in mis- 
understood allegory or in primitive man’s fear of 
the thunder and the storm (Biels®, ii. 30, frag. 
75 f. ) presupposes the unreality of the popular gods. 
Conventional references in the ethical fragments 
to God ancf the divine and to the love of the gods 
for just men are of no sigmficance {ib. frags. 175, 
217). More difficult to understand is the doctrine 
attributed to him of daemons or real aerial beings, 
beneficent and maleficent, long-lived but not 
immortal, from whom emanate images that pene- 
ti-ate the minds of men {ib. frag. 166). ‘Tele- 
pathy* could as easily he explained by the atoms 
then as it can by the analogy of wireless tele- 
graphy to-day. And it may be that Bemocritus, 
unable to reject the evidence for supernatural 
visions and prophetic dreams,^ invented this way of 
reconciling them with the atomic physics and 
psychology. Lucian {Philopseudes, 32), however, 
praises Bemocritus as the thinker whose adaman- 
tine faij^h in natural law rejects a priori the possi- 
bility of supernatural apparitions. And it is ex- 
tremely probable that our authorities have given a 
superstitious colouiing to some purely psychologi- 
cal theory of casual combinations of atoms finding 
their way "^nto the mind. The interpretation of 
the prayer ‘to meet with propitious visions’ is 


doubtful. In any case Bemocritus’ daemons must 
not confounded with the Epicurean gods who 
inhabit the interspaces of the worlds. 

In contrast to these ‘ random speakers,’ Aristotle 
{Met. 984*^ 15) praises as the fiist sober utterance 
the proclamation of Anaxagoras (q.v.) that povs, 
or reason, originally set in motion and reduced to 
order the indefinite homogeneity of chaos. But he 
concurs with Plato {Fheedo, 98 f.) in the criticism 
that Anaxagoras failed to deduce the teleological 
applications of this principle and continued to ex- 
l)lain all things by mere mechanism. In spite of 
this, attempts have been made to refer directly 
or indirectly to Anaxagoras the arguments from 
design attributed to Socrates in Xen(mhon’s Meyno- 
rabUia (F. Bummler, Akademiha^ Giessen, 1889, 
sect. vi.). However this may be, the Athenian 
jurors who voted for the exile or death of Pericles’ 
philosophic friend saw in him the representative of 
atheistic science which dethroned Helios and 
Selene and pronounced the sun merely a red-hot 
stone. And Plato, both in the Apologij {^ B) and 
in the Laws (967 C), makes regrettable concessions 
to this prejudice. 

In the loss of the writings of the sophists, we 
cannot leconstruct in detail the history of the 5th 
cent, enlightenment But fioni Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides, and Plato it is amply apparent 
that all the ideas and tendencies of what we call 
an * age of transition ’ were present. 

The national and local festivals, cults, shrines, 
and oracles, the religion of the dead, and the wor- 
ship of heroes still retained their hold upon the 
people. The immense place occupied by these 
things in the history of Herodotus may be held to 
indicate that the crisis of the Persian wars tempor- 
arily stimulated the popular faith in the super- 
natural. But the mythology of Homer and Hesiod 
was no longer credible to educated men. It 
offended the developed ethical sense of the pious. 
It had never really met the needs of personal and 
emotional religion. In response to this need the 
6th cent, had witnessed, side by side with the 
development of philosophic lationalism in Ionia, a 
revival or new birth of mysticism and enthusiasm 
associated with the names of Orpheus, Musseus, 
and Pythagoras, and the union in the Eleusinian 
mysteries of the worship of Bemeter and Bionysus 
(cf. J. E, Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Religion , 
p. 646 ff.). Modern critics style this movement a 
reciudescence of superstition or a spiritual awak- 
ening according as they are swayed by distaste for 
its irrational accompaniments or by sympathy for 
the undei lying conceptions of salvation from sin, 
reconciliation with God through di'amatized and 
emotional forms of worship, and faith in the 
revelation of a judgment after death. 

The criticism of its fragmentary and doubtfully 
authentic literary remains must be left to the 
philological specialist (see Biels®, ii. 163ff. ; E. 
Abel, Orphica, Leipzig, 1885; E. W. Maas, 
Orpheus, Munich, 1895 ; Eohde, Psyche ; Harrison, 
Prolegomena^, p. 455 ). 

The great extant poets of the first half of the 
5th cent, are neither philosophical rationalists nor 
corybantic revivalists ; they are conservative xe- 
formers. Their endeavour is to preserve and 
purify the essential spirit of reverence and religion 
rather than either to encourage or satirize super- 
stition, or to display their ingenuity in the attack 
or the defence of the mythological letter. This is 
the temper of Pindar, ./Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Simonides,’ whom Gomperz {Greek Thinkers, Eng. 
tr., ii. 13) therefore calls ‘trimmers’ and Matthew 
Arnold ‘prophets of the imaginative reason,’ fn 
the next generation, more consciously and philo- 
sophically, this is the temper of Plato. 

Meanwhile the ‘enlightenment’ proceeds, de- 
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veloping every shade of critical and sceptical 
opinion. The chorus of .^schylus* Agamen^n 
(370) barely alludes to one who denied that the 
‘ gods deigned to regard those by whom the sanc- 
tities of holy things were trodden under foot/ and 
the confident free-thinking of Sophocles’ Jocasta 
seems to heighten, if not to motivate, the dramatic 
irony of the dinoiiement. But the disputatious 
personages of Euripides have all received the new 
education and, with little regard to dramatic veii- 
similitude or unity of aesthetic and religious impres- 
sion, they bandy like shuttlecocks ail the ideas 
which the philosophers, the mystics, or the sophists 
had put in circulation (P. Decharme, E^iripide et 
V esprit de son tMdtre, Paris, 1893 ; A. W. Verrall, 
Euripides the Bationahst^ Cambridge, 1895). 

It is superfluous to demon&tiate, after Grote, 
that the sophists {g.v.) were not a school of pro- 
fessed atheists, or that they often used conven- 
tional and edifying language about the gods. It 
is enough to observe that the general effect of their 
teachingi9was to unsettle the old bases of moral and 
religious conviction, while putting nothing in their 
place (Plato, Bep. 538 f . ). 

This was the practical outcome both of their 
philosophy of relativity and of a higher education 
devoted wholly to rhetoric and the plausible ex- 
ploitation of opinion (H. von Arnim, Dio, Berlin, 
1893-96, Introd.). In recognizing this fact and 
the reaction which it provoked in Plato, we need 
not apologize for their persecution by Athenian 
orthodoxy, or deny that their w'ritings, if we pos- 
sessed them, might reveal the elements of a con- 
structive treatment of ethics and law on a purely 
scientific and positive basis. In fact, we have 
only fragments, titles, and conje*- tuxes A treatise 
of Protagoras began with tlic v. o: u> • ‘ Of the gods 
I cannot know that they are or that they aie 
not ’ (Diels^ ii 229). Tradition adds that the book 
was burned and the author exiled ; and a fragment 
of Euripides’ Palamedes, sometimes uncritically 
referred to Socrates, has been plausibly interpreted 
as an allusion to Protagoras (Gomperz, i. 440). In 
the Platonic dialogue which bears his name, how- 
ever, Piotagoras lepresents justice as the gift of 
Zeus to mankind, and says that man by reason of 
his divine kinship is the only animal wdio know*s 
and worships gods. From tins Gomperz (i, 449) 
infers that he' doubted not the existence of the 
gods, but the alleged proofs of it. Similarly 
Prodicus, who speaks with edification of the gods 
in the apologue of the Choice of Hercules^ attributed 
to him by Xenophon, is credited with a purely 
lationalistic theory of the origin of religion. Men 
personified and deified all that helped and hindered 
them (Diels®, ii. 274). From this it is but a step 
to the doctiine of Critias expounded in a fragment 
of the Sisyphus (Diels®, ii. 320). Religion is the 
invention of a prudent statesman w ho, perceiving 
that law restrains men only from open wrong- 
doing, devised the idea of gods -who know our 
inmost thoughts and purposes. And in a similar 
vein a cliorus of Euripides, while expressing scant 
faith in miracles, adds • 

‘But dreadful ni*»ths are conducive to the worship of the 
jrodf, ‘ (ElecAi a, 7 1.> f ). 

‘The youn'rer "Mis leach,’ sa^s Plato, in effect (JOaw’S, 88Q), 

‘ that relipfion, ethics and law are late product-^ of comention 
and do not beloni; Lo the nature of things.' 

Law so analyzed ceases to coerce. The history 
of Thucydides exhibits naked human nature de- 
moralized by war and pestilence and incoercible 
by any restraints human or divine. The intellect- 
ualism of the author views with cold contempt all 
aJ^peals from the calculus of political forces to 
invisible and ideal realities. Or at any rate he 
represents this hard positivism as the prevailing 
temper of the age, and so prepares us to understand 


the intensity of the reaction in Plato (see P. Sboi ey, 
‘Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucjdides,’ 
Trans, of the American Philological ^Association. 
4893). 

Of the religion of Socrates (g.v . ) we know nothing 
except that he was condemned to die for corrupting 
the youth and introducing new gods, that he ac- 
knowledged the guidance of a familiar divine voic^ 
or inward monitor, and that by the testimony of 
Xenophon and Plato he worshipped the gods" ac- 
cording to the law of the city and approved the 
consultation of the oracles in matteis beyond the 
scope of human fo'W-ht Xenophon’s account is 
coloured by his , u •' purpose, and attributes 

to Socrates his ■ • n . ■ <.i; • , . . beliefs and somewhat 
old-faslnoned religiosity. The daiydnov is a positive 
private oracle available for the practical concerns 
of friends, and not, as in Plato, the negative check 
of an inni*" -'"r '•ur'l tact. Socrates not only re- 
pudiates, O' ' 1 - O' the Platonic special 

doctrines of Anaxagoras, but holds that prying into 
the secrets of nature is ofiensive to the gods. And 
he elaboiates the evidences of design in the cosmos 
and m the body of man, in discourses the details 
of winch Xenophon may have transcribed from 
some follower of Anaxagoras or Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia {Mein. i. 4, iv. 3). 

To the cheerful, conventional, and soniew^hat 
vague piety and the mainly ethical religion of 
Socrates, exhibited in his earlier dialogues, Plato 
{g*v.) adds as the years go on an ever-deepening 
aversion to the irreverent and ii religious spirit of 
the age. The feeling culminates in the formal 
refutation of materialistic atheism set forth in the 
tenth book of the Laws : 

■R-'’ r c i" e 53 c ’-t ''J bulwaik of law and morality ; no one 

' • '.'vj".' . 1 .’ ’ vital faith in the gods can voluntarily 

' 1 'T c -• -i .1 < r must either deny their existence or 
their providence or believe that the divine luslice can be cor- 
rupted by sacrifice or prayer Atheism, however, is not always 
the offspring of licentiousness It is in Athens the product of 
old books (886 Off) that teach false conceptions of the gods, or 
of new' philosophies of natuie that affirm that matter is the 
pnmal leality and that morality, law. and religion are not 
nature but art— secondary conventions of man. The argument 
from design is not in itself sufficient to refute this form of 
scepticism (886 A). It must be met by a demonstration that the 
fust causes of motion, soul and the functions of soul, are 
necessarily prior in the order of nature to matter and its 
qua] Hies ' This pnnciple established, we may remind the 
sceptic that atheism, a malady incident to pert vouth, has 
never retained Us hold on any man through life Doubts as to 
[ the moral gov ernmeni of the world are to oe cured bv reflexion 
' on our own insignificance and the small part of the total order 
which we behold. And the minute providence and unswei \ ing 
justice of God may be deduced from the very idea of the 
divinity. 

These pages contain the germs of all future theo- 
dicies, Stoic and Christian, from Cleantlies to 
Malebranche, Leibniz, Shaftesbury, and Pope. 
The honest sceptic who remains uncoi|vinced by 
these arguments is confined five years in the House 
of Reformation and required to submit to instruc- 
tion for the ‘salvation of his soul.’ If then still 
recalcitrant, he is put to death. This boutade is 
hardly to be taken seriously, though it has gieatly 
agitated modem liberal Platonists such as Grote, 
Mill, and Gomperz. More significant is Plato’s 
deliberate affirmation that the doctiine that the 
gods may be biibed by worship is wmrse than 
atheism. In the BepubUc, where the existence of 
the gods is assumed, the mythological religion^ of 
Homer is purified by theological canons to which 
all poets and teachers must conform : God Is good 
and the author of good only (379 C ; cL Cleanthes’ 
Hymn). God is imchanging and never deceives 
(380 f.). Plato will accept any ^accomm^atiem^ 
to popular religion that does not compromise 
essential ethical tmth. In both the Bepublic (427) 
and the Laws (738 B-C) it is assumed that his city 
will have a polytheistic cult with temples, precincts, 
ritu^, festivals, and hero-w'orship 01 good men 
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approved by Delphi. He himself speaks of the 
Hesiodic gods with thinly veiled irony in the 
TimcBus (4(?f.), and in the Phcedrzcs (246 0) pro- 
nonnces the very notion of an immortal animal % 
figment of the imagination. It is not true, as 
matter-of-fact interpreters affirm, that he believed 
in the literal divinity of the sun and the moon. 
^He insists only that tnis univeisal frame, of which 
their ordered motions are so conspicuous a part, is 
not without an author ; 

' Either the soul which moves the suu . . . resides within the 
circular and visible body . . or the soul provides herself with 

an external body • . . or thirdly she guides the sun by some 
wonc^rful power. , . . And this' soul of the sun . . . whether 
taking the sun about in a chariot ... or acting from without, 
or in whatever way, ought by every man to be deemed a god' 
(Laws, 898E-899) 

From this the Neo-Platonists easily deduced 
three solar divinities. But the plain meaning is 
that Plato would rather leave the people their 
naive faith in Helios and his chariot than have 
them imbibe virtual atheism from Anaxagoras’ 
teaching that the sun is merely a red-hot stone. 
His temper is that of Matthew" Arnold telling us 
that, ‘compared with Professor Clittbrd, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey are masters of the philosophy 
of history’ (God and the Bible, London, 1894, p. 
x). His religion, if not the ‘ religion of all sensible 
men,’ is that of all cultured latitudinal ians from 
Plutarch to Schleiermaeher and Matthew Arnold 
himself. He is not a dogmatic monotheist only 
because his ‘ accommodations ’ are to Greek poly- 
theism and not to historical Christianity. He 
employs theistic langua^ in the fluid rhetorical 
manner of Seneca and Emerson. His God is in 
ethics the transcendental sanction of morality, and 
in cosmogony the limited deity of Mill’s posthumous 
essays— a demiurgic principle of order and harmony 
contending with recalcitrant ‘necessity.’ It is 
customary, however, to connect Plato’s theology 
more closely with his metaphysics than is here 
done. God is identified with the idea of good or 
with the One (see Shorey, ‘The Idea of Good in 
Plato’s K^iiblic,' University of Chicago Studies in 
Classical Philology , i.l88, n. 2; T. Whittaker, The 
Neo-Platonists, (Jambiidge, 1901, p. 37). The 
goodness of God is the first canon of theology, and 
tlie Demiurgus transforms chaos to cosmos out of 
his ungrudging goodness {Tim, 29 E; Boethius, 
CoTis. Phil. 1 . 8 : ‘ insita summi forma boni ’). It 
is entirely possible, then, that in mystical or 
emotional passages the ‘good’ in Plato may be 
intended to suggest God. But the idea of good 
has a definite logical meaning for ethics and politics 
(see SuMMUM Bonum), and it is confounding two 
different lines of thought to identify it with God. 
So of the One. The absolute metaphysical unity 
of the Pannenides resembles both the supreme god 
and the pure being of the ideas in that it is ineffable 
and admits no predicates unless it be ‘ existence.’ 
But the identification of this One with Plato’s God 
in Neo-Platonic speculation is wholly uncritical. 
To metaphysics also belongs the ‘ problem ’ of evil, 
God being the author of good only, evil must be 
derived from metaphysical {Thecet, 176 A) or from 
phpieal necessity {Tim, 48). The Pohtietis de- 
scnbes mythical cycles in which the world is guided 
alternately, by God and, in reverse motion, W 
innate desire (272 E). A passage of the Laws (896 E) 
admits the Manich^ean conception of an evil world- 
soul side by side with the good, and this is accepted 
W Plutarch as the authentic teaching of Plato. 
Tne freedom of the will is treated by Plato ethically, 
not metaphysically or theologically. ‘Virtue is 
free’ (Pep. 617 E), but vice is involuntary (see 
AJPs X. [1889] 77). For the purposes of legislation 
he is a determinist {Laws, 861-864 C). Immortality 
is a rational hope (see Shorey, The Unity of Platons 
Thought, Chicago, 1903, p. 41). The eschatological 


myths of the Gorgias, Pheedo, and Pepuhlic serve 
to confirm the hope and as supplementary sanctions* 
of ethics (J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato, 
London, 1905). Immortality is ‘proved’ in the 
Pheedo and Pepuhlic by supersubtie dialectic and 
in the Pheedrus by the same argument that estab- 
lishes the existence of the gods in the the 

priority of soul as the first cause of motion. The 
doctrine of daemons— first appearing in Hesiod, 
and elaborated by Xenocrates, Plutarch, the Christ- 
ian Fathers, and the Neo-Platonists — is for Plato 
a mythological fancy {Symp. 202 E). Lastly, the 
ever-recurrent gloss that the ideas are thouglita of 
God is merely a plausible evasion of tlie ditlicuky 
of recognizing more than one form of absolute 
being, and a convenient syncretistic device for 
reconciling Plato with Aristotle. 

That iG’istotle (g.v.), like Shakespeare, recog- 
nized religion as a great fact, and that he paid 
formal respect to the established cult, hardly need 
be said (D4charme, p. 233 ; Zeller, Aristotle, Eng. 
tr., London, 1897, ii. 334 n.). His lost f^ialogues, 
composed under Plato’s influence, dealt with the 
immortality of the soul (Eiidemus) and the truths 
of natural religion. The origin of the belief in 
gods was traced to the phenomena of dreams and 
enthusiasm, and the argument from dc'sign v'a‘' 
illustrated in a brilliant passage quoted by 
{de Nat. Deor. ii. 37). In the extant wiitings, 
however, there is little of Plato’s unction, anti 
nothing of Plato’s fervent preoccupation with the 
reform of religion and its defence against the 
scepticism of the age. Personal immortality is 
nowhere affirmed (Zeller, ii. 133 f.), and, Mhile the 
universal belief of mankind fiom of old is accepted 
as confirmation of abstract theism {de Ccelo, i. iii. 
6, ii. 12, Met. 1074'^), the ‘ rest,’ he says almost in 
the tone of Critias, ‘ is mythical addition for tlie 
persuasion of the multitude and as a useful aid to 
the laws.’ Aristotle’s OAvn ‘ scientific thei'^m ’ 
(Zeller, i. 399) is an inference from his theory of 
the soul, his metaphysics, and his theoiy of the 
heavens. The key to his philosophy is the recog- 
nition of the irreconcilable conflict in his thought 
between empirical postulates and Platonic piiii- 
ciples. The psychology of the logical works and 
of tlxQparva Naturalia is inductive and sensation - 
alistic. Both the conceptual major premisses and 
the highest regulative ‘principles’ of syllogizing 
are derived by (a perhaps unconscious) induction 
from the impressions and memory-images of sense. 
The highest reason (i^oDy) is in fact practically 
identic^ with this faculty of generalizing induction 

E eculiar to man. The de Anima rests the possi- 
ility of a separable soul (not the mere entelechy 
of an organic body) on the existence of a thought 
that is not thus dependent on sense, or on 
images derived from sense. As the analysis pro- 
ceeds, this problematical thought is hunted from 
chamber to chamber of the subdivided soul, and 
finally takes refuge with the active intellect, which 
in the very act of thinking converts the passive 
intellect or potentiality of ideas into the direct 
contemplation of them. We may still ask whether 
the active intellect is anything more than a para- 
phrase for ‘ man thinking ’ and Avhether images of 
sense are not still the indispensable matter of the 
passive and, by consequence, of the active intellect. 
But, whatever our inteipretation of the third book 
of the de Anima, there emerges from it the vague 
notion of a separable pure activity of thought, 
whether personal or pantheistic. So in the meta- 
physical theory of the universal. The empiric 
Aristotle rejected the Platonic ideas in toto : the 
universal does not exist before the paiticiilar, Ifut 
in it, and is drawn thence by the inductive voOs. 
This suffices for logic and ethics. Bub Aristotle is 
unable or unwilling to apply this anti-Platonic 
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view consistently to the ultimate problems of i 
* metaphysics. The name ‘ first essences ' (sub- 1 
stances), no longer reserved for individual things, | 
is now sometimes applied to abstract ideas. The i 
universal, the abstract, the * first essence,’ is the | 

‘ form,’ or actualization, the union of which with 
matter or potentiality is the particular. A doctrine 
of associationist nominalism might conceivably be 
stated in this terminology. But the scorned Pla- 
tonism takes its revenge, and leads Aristotle in his 
search for the absolute to postulate a form divorced 
from matter — an actuality correlative to no poten- 
tiality. We need not ask whether this actuality 
belongs to certain ideas only or to all universals 
taken as pure abstract essences. We have at any 
rate the problematical conception of the absolute 
and unrelated existence of ideas, forms, or thoughts. 
Lastly, in his theory of the world Aristotle postu- 
lated an eternal finite order in opposition to the 
infinite series and the cosmic evolutions of the pre- 
Socratics. He is sometimes called an evolutionist. 
But thi^ is a misconception or an equivocation. 
Every individual thing, institution, and art-form is 
indeed for him the hipest development contained 
in its germ. But the germ itself is a product not of 
evolution, but of an antecedent perfected individual. 
His mind was closed to any conception of develop- 
ment which presented the picture of a different 
world from that which he had constructed. The 
chain of causation is limited by a finite space and 
a fixed eternal order. Within this order all changes 
are confined to the region below the moon, and are 
caused by the great revolution of the heaven and 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. The cause of these 
is the first and ultimate cause. Operating eternally 
and unweariedly, it cannot be material. It is 
pure actuality unmixed with potentiality. The 
convergence of these three lines of thought in the 
idea of God is indicated and assumed rather than 
explicitly stated in the Ethics and Metaphysics, 
God is pure thought and pure activity. His bliss 
from everlasting is the happiness of the thinker in 
the rare moments of highest contemplation {Met, 
1072^ Eth. Nic. 1178^). The content of this 
thought is Himself — the pure essences of the 
thoughts that constitute Him. There is nothing 
else that He could think Avithout derogation ana 
subordination of the thinker to the purpose of his 
thought {Met. 1074” 34). The universe is a har- 
monious whole, and, as Homer says, ‘ the rule of 
many is not good. Let one be ruler ’ {ih. 1076® 4). 
The mode of God’s opeiation on the world may be 
illustrated by love {ib. 1072” 3). The beloved object 
moves, though unmoved itself, by the power of 
desire in the lover. God is the prime mover be- 
cause He is the primurn, amahile. He is, in Dante’s 
phrase, ‘L’amor che move il sole e I’altre stelle’ 

[ Paradiso, xxxiii. 145). This is Aristotle’s theism. 
Neo- Platonic syncretism identified it with Platon- 
ism by the interpretation that the Platonic ideas 
are the thoughts of God. To trace its further influ- 
ence on mystic and speculative theology would 
exceed our limits. Nor can we do more than 
glance at the difficulties that it presents ^Cicero, 
de Nat, Deor. i. 13). What is the relation of God, 
who moves the outer heavens, to the independent 
motor principles assumed to explain the movements 
of the planets ? What ground is there beyond the 
system -building instinct for identifying the^ first 
cause of physical movement with the activ e intel- 
lect of the de Anima, or that with the ‘first 
essences’ of the ideas’ Is God ignorant of pai- 
ticulars ? Aristotle implies that He does not love 
man as man loves Him — the dispropoition is too 
gl^eat (Eth. Nic. 1138” 35). If His operation ceases 
with the rotation of the heavens, how can benevo- 
lent design be attributed to Him or to nature ? But 
to ask these questions is to confine all metaphysical 


theology within the limits set by the empirical 
understanding. 

The post- Aristotelian philosophies *are of more 
significance for the diffusion than for the origina- 
tion of ideas. In the age of Epicurus and Menander 
the mythological religion of the city-State retained 
so little vitality^ that the populace of Athens could 
lodge a Demetrios in the Parthenon and welcom^ 
him to the city with a hymn that contrasted his 
present divinity with the dubious god& who dwell 
afar or heed us not. There remained for the popu- 
lace foreign superstitions, my^teries, and coterie 
cults (P. houcart, Des Associatio7is religieuses chez 
Us Grecs, Paris, 1873), and for the educatedblass 
moral philosophy, vague poetic religiosity, or 
scepticism. The comparison of Alexander to 
Bacchus, who also conquered India, and the 
various apotheoses of his successors provoked a 
formulation of scepticism which is of slight philo- 
sophic, but of considerable historical, significance. 
About the middle of the 3rd cent. Euhemerus pub- 
lished his tale of the island of Panchaia, and the 
‘sacred inscription’ there discovered in which 
Zeus and all the house of Kronos are revealed as 
mortal kings deified by the gratitude or fears of 
their subjects. Euhemerus may have been, as 
Gruppe suggests, a mere romancing precursor of 
Lucian. But Euhemensm became for Greek 
sceptics, their Boman disciples (Ennius translated 
the book), the Christian Fathers, and the rational- 
izing philology of the 18th cent, a favourite ‘ key 
to all mythologies.’ A second school of scepticism 
was the New Academy, which provided a con- 
venient formula for noble Boman augurs who 
punctiliously performed every ceremonv of the 
cult that made Rome great, but dismissed the 
dogmatic affirmations of natural theology with a 
smile (Cicero, de Nat. Dco?\ i. 22). But in the 
popular estimate the great school of irreligioii was 
the Epicurean. The extant fragments of Epicurus 
manifest little of the passionate hatred of super- 
stition which animates his Roman disciple, Lucre- 
tius. Yet it is perhaps implied in the reiterated 
affirmation that the only use of physics is to free 
us from the terrors of false religion. These terrors 
could not have been very real if 'we may accept 
Cicero’s assertion that no old woman any longer 
feared the mythological hell from which the Epi- 
cureans promise to deliver us [Tusc. Qumst. i. 21). 
Cicero also makes merry with the ingenious theory 
of faineant gods possessing a quasi-corptis and in- 
habiting the intermundia (de Nat. Deor. i. 26). 
And it is probable that few Epicureans took it 
seriously, though some found it a convenient 
defence against the charge of atheism, while to 
others it provided a refuge for the idealizing imag- 
ination and an object for the natural -instinct of 
worship. Beal impiety, they said, consists not in 
rejecting the gods of the vulgar, but in thinking 
unworthily of the divine. True and disinterested 
worship could be paid only to the gods of Epiemus, 

‘ who haunt 

The lucid interspace of world and world,-— 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 

Their sacred everlastings calm ' 

(Tennyson, Luoretim). 

And thus they too composed formal treatises ‘ on 
piety’ (Gomperz, Philodcmus ire pi eifffe^etas, 
Leipzig, 1886). But for all later antiquity the 
Epicureans, as opposed to the Stoics and Platonists, 
remained the gieat irieligious school of philosophy. 
If they did not reject the existence, they denied 
the providence, of the gods, which for eiftotional 
and practical religion amounted to the same thing. 
Lucian’s Platonists, Stoics, and Pythagoreans 
treat them as pariahs, and his religious charlatans 
incite the populace against theatlieists^the Christ- 
ians, and the Epicureans, 
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Stoicism {q,v, ) in the course of its secular develop- 
ment becamg all things to all men. The panthe- 
istic world-god, the artisan fire working in the 
veins of all creation, could he virtually identified^p 
with the Platonic soul of the world, or could be 
described in the language of purest monotheism. 
The allegorical method whereby the gods of the 
mythology could be interpreted as parts, aspects, 
or functions of ^Zeus^ or * nature" veiled prudent 
accommodations, contented genuine, if not very 
perspicacious, orthodoxy, and gratified the perma- 
nenr instinct of iimenious exegesis. Personal im- 
moii,{ihty, vliile not strictly compatible with the 
theoiy, was not explicitly denied. A temporary 
survival was sometimes conceded to great souls 
until the expiration of the ejrcle and the reabsorp- 
tion of all things in the fiery world-god. This 
enabled Stoic writers of consolations (as, e.iy., 
Seneca) to portray the future bliss of the liberated 
soul as vividly as their Platonic rivals. The 
de'^ignation of the fiery world-god as Zeus, Provi- 
dence, Destiny, Nature, the X47os, made every 
topic of leligious ihetoiic oi philosophic theodicies 
available to the long series of Stoic authors fiom 
Zeno to Coinutns who wrote on religion or on * the 
nature of the gods." In addition to this, Stoicism 
was an ethical religion tinged with * cosmic emo- 
tion." It became the expression of an absolute 
faith in divine providence and manly resignation to 
the order of nature that, however fatalistic in ex- 
pression, never paralyzed the will. Of this ethical 
gospel the chief texts still vital for edification are 
the Hymn of Cleanthes (translated as a psalm in 
W. Pater’s Plato and Platonism^ London, p. 42), 
the Letters of Seneca, the diatribes of Epictetus, 
and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, which 
have been hyperbolically praised as the absolute 
religion — that which results from the sole fact of a 
high human consciousness face to face with the 
world (Renan, Marc-AurUe, Paris, 1885, p. 272). 
But in these later developments Stoicism ivas 
already tinged with Platonism ; and, wuth the 
revival of Cireek literature m the second half of 
the 1st cent., Platonism tended more and more to 
become the religion of all educated men who did 
not adopt Cfhristianity. This Piatonizing religion 
has three forms. 

(1) In the later Stoics it is the gospel of Socrates 
as set forth in the GoryiaSy Apology, Crito, and 
Phcsdo, The only certain good is the virtuous 
will. There is no terror for the wise man in the 
roar of the mob or the threats of the tyrant. For 
he is strong in the faith that Anytus and Meletus 
may kill him, but cannot harm him {ApoL 30 C). 
He is by definition a rational animal, and can obey 
no other principle in his soul but the voice of 
reason. Oftiough he has good hope of immoiiality, 
he does not require that assurance to live and die 
secure in the conviction that the gods will permit 
^ no harm to come to a good man here or there." 
These and similar Socratic sayings constantly 
quoted by Egctetus are the chief texts of all his 
preaching. The life of Socrates, he tells us, is 
pro^sed to us as a pattern, and in temptation or 
doubt we need ask only : What would Socrates 
have domT 

(2) The more literary and avowed Platonists, of 
whom Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, and Maximus of 
Tyre are the types, harp less insist-mstly on these 
chief notes, and are more broadly interestod in the 
Platonic philosophy as a whole— its refutation of 
materialism, its demonstration of the fundamentals 
of natTiral religion, its tolerance of all cults, its 
idealization of all symbols that can be dissociated 
from immoral suggestions. Plutarch toys with 
mysticism and allegory and his doctrine of daemons, 
but his paisonal religion is that of the broad 
church literary man who believes in God, hopes 


for immortality, and, whether in the Roman 
empale or in the pailiamentof religion^, deem^ it • 
more edifying to dwell on the uM(ier!\ mg unii\ of 
the religious spiiit than witli ii Ludjui or' an 
Ingersoll on the incredibility of the mythological 
letter. And this, if we read between the lines, is 
the religion of Dio’s discourse on the fiist idea of 
God, and of Maximus of Tyre’s discussion of the 
lawfulness e worship. 

(3) To »'• .■ iM. ot mind the mystical and 
metaphysi* or J’ {i.n appeals most strongly. 

Beginning with the Neo -Pythagorean revival (see 
Neo-PythaGOKEANISM), this form of Platonism 
developed until as Neo- Platonism (q.v.) it became 
the chief philosophy and religion of paganism in 
its final struggle with Christianity. Historically 
it is a form of Platonism ; psychologically it is the 
expression of at least three permanent instincts 
and tendencies of the human mmd : (a) thauma- 
turgy and the lower mysticism; (6) the higher 
mysticism and the delight in symbolism, allegory, 
and the ingenious exposition of sacred »' 
the dialectical analysis of the ultimate ontological 
presuppositions of religion. 

(a) Superstition and miracle-mongering remain 
the same in every age and still conjure with the 
names of Plato and Pythagoras. We cannot stop 
to discuss the forged literature of Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism or to describe the miracles of Apollonius 
of Tyana {q.v,), of the chailatans satirized by 
Lucian, and of the degenerate successors of 
Piotmus. It is to be noted, however, that the 
higher mysticism of the best writers was less 
infected with concrete superstition than we should 
infer from their language. 

(5) The allegorical interpretation of sacred texts 
was a literary form common to the Stoics, Philo 
i Judseus, and the Platonists, and by them trans- 
mitted to the jSIiddle Ages and the Renaissance. 

It is incompatible with sound philological criti- 
cism, but not necessaiily with sane and elevated 
morality or severe and mgenious dialectic. It is 
essentially the same whether applied to the text of 
Homer, tlie OT, or Plato ; and the patient reader 
will find that in Philo, Plutarch, and Plotinus it is 
merely the fantastic garb of a Piatonizing natural 
religion, associated with acute metaphysical specu - 
lations and accommodations to the symbols of 
historic paganism. To set forth Philo’s doctrine 
of the X070S, Plutarch’s theory of the daemons and 
the evil world-soul, and the trinity of Plotinus 
exceeds our scope (see Alexandeiais' Theology, 
Logos, Plutarch, Neo - Platonism). One 
thought derived from the Timcetts dominates Neo- 
Platonic theology. It is the idea that the inefiable 
supreme God delegated the work of creation (or a 
art of it) to His inferior ministers. In later 
evelopments these divinities in turn are elevated 
above contact with *base matter’ by a similar 
delegation to beings below them. Creation is 
further conceived as a timeless overflow and 
emanation of the plenitude of being, as the going 
forth of one that * remains " pov^ri], as the 

radiance of a light that loses nothing by communi- 
cating itself. The application of these ideas by 
the allegorical method to the divinities of the 
Greek pantheon and the abstractions of Platonic 
metaphysics yields the various orders and hier- 
archies of gods, daemons, and angels multiplied by 
the piety and ingenuity of succesdve generations 
of Gnostics and Platonists. And in the lower 
plane of the ‘snrnaturel particnlier" the worship 
of these deities suggested or veiled theurgy and 
miracle-mongering. How far the successors of 
Plotinus yi^ded to this weakness is a difficirlt 
question. There are traces of it in lamblichns, 
the emperor J ulian, and Proclus. But the stories 
told by Eunapius are to be received with caution. 
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Even in his account the students are always 
clamouring for a miracle, while the profe^ors 
evade the test. Julian combated Christianity as 
the irreconcilable enemy of the mythology that 
had created Greek art and literature and the cult 
that had built up the empire of Rome. Their 
interpretation as allegories of Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophemes satisfied his heart and his imagination. 
But the rhetoric of his discourses on Apollo and 
the Mother of the Gods is perhaps no more to be 
taken literally than that of Renan’s prayer to 
Athene on the Acropolis. 

(c) However this may be, the more philosophic 
Neo-Platonists continued to speculate on the rela- 
tions of the unknown God to the highest terms of 
Platonism — the Demiurgus, the One, the Good. 
Greek subtlety easily proved that these and all 
terms of human speech connote limitations and 
relations that cannot properly be predicated of the 
ultimate and absolute. God can be described only 
in negations, which, however, are to be understood 
in a hoimrific and not in a privative sense. As 
Thomas Browne puts it, ‘Nothing can be said 
hyperbolieally of God’ [Christian Morals^ pt. iii. 
sect. 2[WotJcs^ ed. G. Sayle, London, IQO^r-’OT, iii. 
483]; cf. Plato, 509). The outcome of this 
line of speculation is Bamascius’s doctrine of the 
unknowable, which differs only in its superior 
subtlety and consistency from that of Herbert 
Spencer. The predicate of unity, at least, he 
exclaims, is never denied by Plato. But even 
unity is in human speech a relative idea, and, as 
the Parmenides shows, transforms itself into 
multiplicity under close inspection. "We cannot 
name or define God at all. We are conscious only 
of a travail of soul— c&S/s (cf. Rep. 490 B). This is 
the end of Greek philosophy. 

LiTBRATimB. — E. Zelle^ Die Philosophie der Griecheut 
6 volg., Leipzig, 1876-1909; T. Gomperz, (h'eek Thinkers, Eng. 
tr., 4 vols., London, 1901-12 ; J, Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy^, do. 1908 ; A. B. Krische, Die theologischen Lekren der 
grtechischen Deriker, Gottingen, 1840 ; L. Preller, Gnechische 
Mythologies, Berlin, 1884; jL Campbell, Religion in Greek 
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Plutarch, London, 1902 , C. C J Webb, Studies in the Hist, 
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consultedin H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker^, Berlin, 
1912. See also the articles on mythological and religious sub- 
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Paul Shorey. 

PHILOSOPHY (Iranian).— It has been asserted 
by more than one competent scholar that Buddhism 
is not, strictly spealang, a religion, hut a philo- 
sophy. Conversmy, it may be maintained with 
still greater reason that Mazdeism, or the national 
cult of the ancient Iranian people and their descen- 
dants, is not a philosophy, but a religion. To put 
it otherwise, the Mazdean system, at least in its 
earlier forms, is a pure theology, which interests 
itself not at all with philosophical speculation. 
This has been well put by the most recent Parsi 
witer, M. N. Bhalla : 

‘ The religious system of Zoroaster is theological rather than 
I>hilosophical. . . . Philosophy attempts to give a rational solu- 
tion, baaed on human observation and experimentation, of 
various problems, which religion claims to solve on the authority 
of prophetic revelation . . Religion has fixed canons, binding 
traditions. Its tendency is to put a lasting stamp on the 
doctrines for all times It rests upon the teachings of a 
prophet, and nourishes them as an unchangeable heritage 
Philosophy, on the other hand, progresses with the times, and 
eve# encourages fresh inquiry. It always revolts from every 
kind of dogmatic teaching, . . The utilitarian genius of the 
Persians led them to disparage meta;^ysical speculation as a 
vain attempt at the impracticable. 'Religion should be sudi 
that its ideals can be applied to our workaday world Its 
VOL. IX. — 55 


teachir.Qc should he applioiblc to ti'C exigencies of daily life. 

l".:s i- ihe oi Zero strianism through its 

i(r\ b'tupliciiy ’ (/'jif.aitrtan 1 pp. 356-969) 

These sentences express excellently the very genius 
T)oth of the Mazdean faith and of the Iranian habit 
of mind. The ancient Iranian thinkers seem not 
to have troubled their minds at all with such 
problems of being or knowledge as underlie the 
Indian concepts of mdyd, karma, dtmdn, samsdra^ 
(‘metempsychosis’), nirvana, and the like. In- 
deed, few things are more surprising than the 
direct opposition which exists between the mental 
attitudes of the two most closely connected of all 
the members of the great Indo-European family — 
the Indian and the Iranian. The former, as is 
well known, is distinguished among all other 
peoples by its ineradicable love of metaphysical 
speculation, its groping after and brooding over 
the most abstruse problems of being, of knowledge, 
of psychology, as well [as by its endless multiplica- 
tion of philosophical schools ; for, as Bhalla ob- 
serves, ‘there are as many philosophies as there 
are philosophers,* and ‘these come and go, and 
with them the cradle of the speculative thought is 
ever swinging to and fro ’ (p. 357). The inevitable 
tendency of the Indian philosophizing is towards 
pantheism or monism, on the intellectual side, and 
towards pessimism, on the moral side. The Iran- 
ian tendency is the very opposite. Against the 
Indian pessimism we must set the irrepressible 
optimism of the Iranian mind. To the Indian 
tliinker existence itself is an evil, and all his 
spiritual philosophy is directed towards deliverance 
from an endless series of re-births by a final cessa- 
tion of all conscious personal existence, or even of 
existence itself. The Iranian looks for the full 
enjoyment of an active life here and a still happier 
continuance of life, conscious and intelligent, 
beyond the tomb. Against Indian pantheism is 
set the monotheism of the Mazdean system, 
tempered as it is in a peculiar way by a dualistie 
tendency (see Bualism [Iranian]). 

I. Earlier times.— In the Avesta itself, whether 
in its older or in its more recent strata, it is diffi- 
cult to lay hold of anything that may be strictly 
called philosophical peculation, if by^ pliilosophy 
we understand, accoraing to the definition of one 
authority, ‘the science of the principles of being 
and of knowledge.* The Avestan system is pre- 
sented frankly as a revelation from a supreme 
intellect to the human mind and heait. In the 
Gdtkds, indeed, there are broodings and speculative 
questions concerning fundamental verities and 
moral problems. But they are all referred for 
solution, as in the ninth Gdthd, to the divine giver 
of revelation (‘This I ask thee, tell me truly, 
Ahura* {Yasim, xliii. 1]). ^ 

[a) Being .— regards the problem of being, 
the Avestan teaching is simplicity itself. Ahura 
Mazda is the one supreme eternal being, the 
creator of both worlds, the world of spirit and the 
world of matter. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon this first dualism of ‘the two worlds,’ but 
mention must be made of that other dualism 
which, at least in the later stages of Avestan 
development, so curiously modifies the character- 
istic monotheism of the Mazdean belief — tbe 
problem of the origin of evil. In the art. BuALiSM 
(Iranian) the present writer has already set forth 
what seems the only tenable view of &roastrian 
dualism, and, although modern Parsis and even 
several Western scholars vehemently deny that 
Mazdeism is dualistie, he finds that the* high 
priest, M, N, Bhalla, so often quoted, is at one 
with him in his interpretation of the theology in 
both the Avestan and the later periods. Bhalla 
wntes : 

‘ The arch-fiead who disputes the kingdom on eaffth with the 
Holy Spirit, Speuta Mamyu, or with Ahura Mazda, who mtro- 
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^ duces discord and death in the world, who stry" - t : 

purposes of God, is Antfra Mainyu, or the "p i I' j? 

not one kis coftstence to the Good Spnit ^ 3iv- 's . ; ■ 'h: 

Consequently he is co-eval and co-existent^ if n ‘ < j-i>t -i/.'x m 'i 
the godhead (ji 48).^ c 

Moreover, this rival spirit has one distinct attri- 
bute of divinity in that he also is a creator, Not 
only moral and physical evils of all kinds, but 
•also evil beings, whether demons (daevas) or noxious 
animals {xra/stras), are his creatures. ^ This dual- 
istic teaching is the Mazdean solution of the 
perennial problem of the origin of evil.^ It has 
ever been one of the difficulties of reconciling the 
Avestan religious system with that of the Achie- 
menid kings, as preserved in their inscriptions, 
that there is apparently in the latter no mention 
of a dualistic creation or creator. Auramazda 
holds precisely the position of his namesake in the 
A vesta, Le. that of supreme deity, creating and 
mling all his creation by his free will (vama). 
Latterly, however, J. H. Moulton {Early Zoroas- 
trianlsm, London, 1913) has suggested, not without 
plausibility, that the .Am^a Mainyu of the sacred 
books actually appears in the inscriptions under 
the term Drauga, meaning literally ‘the Lie/ 
perhaps personified. 

{b) Asha , — There is one transcendental concept 
in Mazdeism which suggests analogy with an 
Indian one — that of Asha (Old Pers. Arta), most 
freq.uently personified as the genius Asha, one of 
the Amesha Spentas, or archangels of Ahura 
Mazda^s court. There is no doubt that we have 
here a concept which Dhalla rightly calls ‘ basic ’ 
in the system, and which corresponas even etymo- 
logically with the Sanskrit fta, or, again, is akin 
to dharnxa^ i.e, the ‘right order’ both in the 
physical and in the moral universe — whether or 
not conceived as independent of the divine will it 
is difficult to determme. In the Avesta, whether 
as an abstract or as a personified name, Asha is 
almost exclusively conceived in the moral sense, 
as ‘righteousness,’ ‘holiness,’ the ‘justice’ of both 
the OT and the NT. 

{c) Fravashis , — The only other Avestan concept 
which gives rise to some degree of direct philo- 
sophical speculation, especially in the later writ- 
ings, is that of the mysterious fravashis 
These enigmatical beings have played a widely 
diversified part in the Zoroastrian system, and one 
which has constantly varied at different periods. 
As we find them, at least in the post-Gathic 
period, they are something very different from the 
other spiritual beings of Ahura Mazda’s celestial 
court. Whatever be their origin, whether origin- 
ally conceived as spirits of the dead, or from 
whatever other source, there is little doubt that in 
the Later Avestan system they were conceived as 
celestial Archetypes and antetypes of all good 
beings, somewhat after the style of the Platonic 
iddat. 

*The Fravashis constitute a world of homonjTns of the 
earUily creations, and they have lived as conscious being^s in 
the empyrean with Ahura Mazda from all eternity. The multi- 
farious objects of this world are so many terrestrial duplicates 
of t^ese c^estial ori^nals. The Fravashis constitute the in- 
tend essence of things, as opposed to the contmgent and 
acciden:i^ Eecrthly creations are so many imperfect copies of 
^ese perfect types. The J^vashis are not mere abstractions 
of thought, but have objective existence and work as spiritual 
entiiaes in heaven, like the angels and itfchangels, until they 
come down to this earth vt^untarily, as we may infer through i 
later statements in the Pahlavi texts. They migrate to this 
world, and are immanent in the partSeular bodies that come 
into being after their divine images. Everything that bears the 
hall-mark of belonging to the good creation has its Fravasbi, 
Every object which has a name, common or proper, is endowed 
with afFYavashi. Ahura Maadn, the father of all existence, 
has his Fravashi, and so have the Amesha Spentas and the 
Yazataa. Even the sky, waters, earth, plants, animals, and all 
objects of the kingdom of goodness, are not without their 


1 Italics tore the present writer’s. On p. 8® 3>halla speaks of 
fee^^hly^developed type of dualism of the Younger Avestan 


special Fravashis Thus beginning from the supreme godhead 
down to the tiniest shrub" growing in the viulciness, eveij , 
object bas this divme element iinplaritefl in it. It is> only Angra 
Mainyu and the demons, who aic cmI by nature, that aie 
without it’ (Dhalla, p 143 f) Moieovtr, ‘when a child is 
bos n that has existed from all eteinitj now conics 

(low M to thi'' c..rth as the higher douule of the "child’s soul ’ 
(p. 144). 

The latter concept recalls one of the 

curious conceits of Mfi- i* ! !■ ■{ h in The Blue Bird. 

ifl) Baena. — The last-quoted teaching foiins the 
bridge by which to pass over from what we may 
term the ontology to the psychology of the Avestan 
teaching. Indeed, in so far as psychology is con- 
cerned with the analysis of the component elements 
of the non-material part of the human compound, 
Iranian thought seems to have been much addicted 
to such analysis at all epochs. As W. Geiger puts 
it, the psychology of the Avesta cannot be e^led 
either simple or primitive, but presupposes a 
certain amount of pnilosopliical speculation. 

‘It is based upon the observation that man’s spiritual 
activity expresses itself in manifold w^ays and that hence there 
exist m man a multiplicity of forces, each of wlj^ch has its 
1 -v-i r,f ■— M-'-oy er [this doctrine] is 

a -1 1 ‘ III i* ‘U I I’"'!:'. ‘ ’ 'i ’ d scaicelj- admits any 

i--, . Ji .■ y ' "ig conceptions and 
rrujj’1,0 ' ^ ; A' ' < ■■ ’ ' um, p. 298). 

In the Avesta we find four or five such spiritual 
powers referred to. Of one of these, the enig- 
matical fravashi^ we have spoken above. A 
scarcely less enigmatical term is that of daena. 
In one sense this term indicates ‘religion/ specifi- 
cally the true faith, the Mazdean faith, like the 
Persian and Arabic din. But, in another and 
quite different sense, it is one of the human 
faculties, and is generally translated by modern 
scholars as * conscience ’ (Moulton, ‘ self ’). It has 
this peculiarity, which it shares with the fravashi, 
thatjt would appear to be, if not pre-existent, at 
least to some extent independent of the individual 
soul, and to live on after the dissolution of death. 
Moreover, as Moulton points out, perhaps a crucial 
difference between the two elements lies in the 
fact that the bad man as well as the good man has 
a daena, 

‘ The conception w^s probably suggested to Zarathushtra by 
his own philosophic analysis of man’s personality: if he knew 
of the fiavashi, apait from its connexion w-ith ancestor-spirits, 
he presumably used another word to emphasize tfie fact that 
each man had his own indmdual responsibility, and an im- 
mortal ego within him which w'oiild pass on to weal or woe 
The fravashi was too much eniangled With myrhologv lo suit 
him, and he had no use for a system which would not apply to 
all men ’ (Moulton, p. 264). 

Geiger, on the other hand, looks upon the daena 
as a kind of divine force, existing eternally, which 
cannot be affected in any way by the sins of man 
or by his death, though still able to exercise an 
influence on the soul after death. In a well-known 
allegory, perhaps the most beautiful passage in 
the Avesta, the daena is presented in a manner 
somewhat reminiscent of the Indian karma. 

The soul {urvan), wandering for three days after death, on 
the third dajj- meets (in the case of the just soul) a wondrously 
beautiful maiden, stately, robust, and graceful, who in reply to 
his question declares, * I am thine own good thoughts, w'ords, 
and deeds, thy daena*; and, when he asks her, ‘Who hath 
made thee so great and fair?’, the damsel replies that it is the 
man’s own good life, his good thoughts, words, and deeds that 
have made her grow in greatness and beauty ; and then pro- 
ceeds to lead him into the celestial abode The wicked soul 
similarly wanders for three daj^s, but we do not find it meeting 
its doBna, at least in the Avestan texts, though in the later 
Pahlavi ti^itions a hideous old hag is represented as replacing 
the beauteous maiden described above. Possibly the latter 
conception has been excogitated subsequently for the sake of 
symmetry, as it does not appear at all in harmony with the 
original conception of the dama (see VendUdd, xix. 26-34, and 
TasJUf xxii.). 

(e) Urvan, haodah, and ahu , — Apart from the 
two powers ox faculties so far described, we have 
the urvan, which seems to correspond specifioj^Ily 
to our English word ‘soul’ (Dhalla, ‘the ego 
proper, the real I-ness’ [p. 144]). It is a moral 
power, hy which man exercises his free choice 
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between good and evil ; it shares with the following 
element his responsibility, and so must undergo 
judgment and consequent reward or punishment 
after death. The haodah appears to indicate * con- 
sciousness,’ or perhaps ‘intelligence,’ and shares 
the responsibility of the tirvan. Lastly, the ahu 
in its most general sense seems to mean * life ’ or 
‘vital force’ (or again ‘nature’), which apparently 
comes into being with the body and per«bes 
it, and thus ranks as the lowest amoi'g 'pLi.uiiii 
faculties (see Geiger, p. 299 f.). 

(/) i)faw.-~The ethical conception of man in the 
Mazdean system through all epochs is clear and 
simple. Placed by the creative act of a supreme 
power in a universe in which exist both good and 
evil, whether in the moral or in the physical order, 
man has the power of choice — as we should say, 
free will — and according as he chooses and works 
in this life for the one or the other of these opposing 
forces he will have his reward or punishment, his 
happiness or misery, in the heaven of Ahura Mazda 
or in theiiell of Angra Mainyu, in the former case 
at least, for all eternity. But here we touch upon 
a purely theological topic which need not be furtner 
pursued. 

2. Later times. — During the post-Avestan times 
variously known as the mediaeval, patristic, or 
Pahlavi epoch — or, to be more definite, the Sasanian 
and post-Sasanian periods — a considerable amount 
of philosophical speculation appears in Zoroastrian 
literature. This is only natural, for it is well- 
known that Greek philosophers played no incon- 
siderable part at the royal court of Persia. Hence 
Greek speculation must to some extent have 
leavened the Iranian mind, and, indeed, we have 
many traces of this in the religious literature of 
the epoch. We have, moreover, direct evidence of 
it in the Syriac writings of Paul the Persian, who 
flourished at the court of the greatest of the 
Sasanid kings, Khosrau Anosheravan (more com- 
monly known as Chosroes the Great, A.D. 531-578). 

‘ There are some,’ Paul writes, ‘ who believe in only one God ; 
others claim that he is not the only God ; some teach that he 
possesses contrary qualities ; others say that he does not 
possess them ; some admit that he is omnipotent ; others deny 
that he has power over everything. Some believe that the 
world and everything therein have been created ; others think 
that all things are not created. And there are some who 
maintain that the w'orld has been made ex niJdlo ; according to 
others (God) has drawn it from a vAtj (pre-existing matter)’ 
(Paulus Persa, Logica, fol. 66 [ap. J. P. N. Land, Anecdota 
Syriaca, iv , Leyden, 1870]). 

It might be suspected that in this passage, amidst 
general remarks on philosophical theories, Paul ^vas 
speaking of the various doctrines scattered over 
the world, especially as he was a Christian and 
had studied the Greek philosimhers in the schools 
of Nisibis or Jondishapur. But it must be re- 
membered that the writer is directly addressing 
King Khosrau and quoting details which must 
have been familiar to him. It is therefore more 
probable that the author is describing opinions 
current in his time in the bosom of the Mazdean 
religion itself, and the existence of numerous schools 
of thought at the time is also manifest from the 
Mamog-l-Xrat (i. 17). But, apart from Greek in- 
fluences, this diversity of doctrine is a necessary 
consequence of the Zoroastrian dualism itself. 
This dogma, as we have seen, teaches the existence 
of an evil principle, distinct from and independent 
of the good principle—i.e. God, as we should say. 
Now this conception of the co-existence of two 
eternal^ principles, distinct from each other and 
possessing independent powers, is as repugnant to 
the human mind as polytheism itself. Sooner or 
later the mind will push its theories further until 
it flftds repose in an original unity of principle. If 
this is generally true, how much more so for the 
Iranian mind, so passionate^ fond of systematiza- 
tion ? Different schools had recourse to different 


means of evading the difficulty. Some found the ^ 
solution in a pre-existing indiffeient aifd immutable 
j^bemg, from whom are derived both the good and 
[•the evil principles— a source of being, rather than 
a personal being, an eternal, divine source, an Ur- 
gottheit, as Spiegel calls it. This is Zrvan Akarana, 

‘ Unlimited Time,’ not infrequently confounded 
with destiny or fate. It is he who has begottei? 
both Auharmazd and Ahriman. This system is 
therefore monotheistic. Other philosophers main- 
tain that the primeval principle is Auharmazd 
himself, and attribute to him the two spirits, one 
good, the other evil. In this hypothesis •God 
‘possesses contrary qualities,’ according to the 
expression of Paul the Persian. As regards the 
Panlavi writings, we seem to find in the Blnhart a 
real monotheism, possibly developed under Christ- 
ian or Jewish influences; on the contrary, in the 
Mmn6g-l~Xrat destiny and eternity play a pre- 
ponderating part. Finally, in the' Ulama-i^Isldm, 
a small treatise of much later date, it is said that 
some consider Ahriman as a reprobate angel, but 
we do not know that this Christian idea can be 
traced to Sasanian times. Generally speaking, it 
is not easy to distinguish time (Zrvan) from destiny. 
The Armenian writer Eznik, a contemporary of 
the Sasanids in the 5th cent., writes : 

* When there was as yet nothing, say the Magi, neither heaven 
nor earth, there existed a certain Zervan, whose name, when 
translated, signifies Fortune or Glory’ (tr. ap. J. A. Gatteynas, 
L’Arm4me et lee Arnienujis^ Pans, 1882, p. 40). 

Here Zrvan and destiny (Bakht) seem to be identical, 
as Theodore of Mopsuestia also afiirms [Zapovb.fM . . . 

bv Kal Ti'x^iV Ka\ci[6 Zapddrje}, VhotiviSfBihh'oth 

ed. Berlin, 1824-25, p 03). Tiie Mcu'iiCg-i.-Xrf<t, as 
just said, develops this doctrine of eternity and 
destiny. Sometimes, however, they are separated. 

‘The affairs of the world all proceed through, Destmy and 
Time and through the supreme decree of the self-existing 
Eternity, the king and lord of Long Time ’ (xxvii. 10). 
Elsewhere it is said of Zrvan Akarana : 

* He is imperishable and immortal : he is without grief, with- 
out hunger, without thirst, without aflOliotion, ever living, 
sempiternal, whom ho one can stay, nor remove his control fmm 
his affairs* (viii. &). 

Again : 

‘ Destiny is that which is supreme over every person and over 
all things ’ (xxvii. 11). 

One IS tempted to heHeve that this Zrvan was 
considered by certain sects, not as the eternal 
source of all being, including Auharmazd himself, 
but as a vast chaos, an infinite pre-existing matter, 
the iiXyj of Paul the Persian, ‘ out of which Auhar- 
mazd has formed all his creatures.’ In these 
speculations we seem to hear an echo of some of 
tne Indian philosoi)hical schools. That the idea 
of this primeval principle was mingled %ith that 
of destmy need not astonish us. Destii^ plays a 
prominent part in all Oriental religions/alkmore 
or less inclined towards fatalism, and its effect is 
everywhere to disturb the idea of divinity. The 
notion of an inevitable fatumy a blind power which 
is even above the will of the gods, is not recon- 
cilable with that of a true supreme being, especi- 
ally like that of the Mazdean religion. But we 
must not expect to find too much consistency in 
these theories, because in that case we should have 
to exclude dualism itself. Nor can we he surprised 
to find this power, vague, mysterious, and ^ape- 
less, confounded with that other equally intangible 
and misty entity, Zrvan, The transition from one 
to the other is quite natural. From another point 
of view, that of the Avesta, which we also'meet in 
Sasanian times in the BundoMshtby this infinite 
time is neither the source nor the creature of 
Auharmazd, hut rather one of his co-eternal 
attributes, for he is spoken of as ‘endowed with 
boundless time’ {darridnd’ahandrak-hormnd [i, 3]). 
There is also a concept, which already aj>pears in 
the Avesta as Thwasha {or infinite space), to which 
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likewise tlie idea of destiny seems to have been 
attached, an^ which appears to be identical with 
the Pahlavi indicating the celestial sphere 

and even used in the Malnog-l-Xrat to signify^ 
destiny, just like the modern Persian word. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that not only 
JEznik, but also — if we may believe another 
Armenian historian — the celebrated official edict 
of the prime minister of Yazdagird ir. affirms that 
Zrvan existed before heaven and earth and begot 
two sons, the good and the evil spirits. If this 
edict is authentic, we must suppose that Zervanism 
had assumed the proportions of almost a State re- 
ligion. Parsi writers, however, do not acc^t the 
testimony of the Armenian writers, though Phalla 
adds: 

^ Be this as it may, it is certain that a sect of the Zarvanites, 
who evidently aim^ at resolving the Zoroastrian dualism into 
monotheism by the apotheosis of Time, d’d flonnoh for a long 
time miran. Shahristam, who wrote in the earlv pan of in'^ 
tivelfth century, attests . . , that he met ihe fobower-, of this 
sect in his day ’ (p. 205). 

The same writer points out that in several of the 
Pahlavi writings time and fate are indissolubly 
linked together : 

‘The movements of the heavens regulate Pate, and the 
planets and constellations are the arbiters of man’s fortune 
The good and evil stars determine man’s lot, which is linked 
with the course of the stars ’ (p. 205 f.). 

Among the various divergent philosophical 
schools of the period to which we are referring, 
two stand out conspicuously, because they are 
known by the names of their founders, who have 
ever been regarded by orthodox Zoroastrians as 
heresiarchs. The more famous of these was Maui, 
or Manai, who suffered death in A.B. 276, and 
whose eclectic system, based on materials drawn 
from Mazdeism, Buddhism, Christianity, and 
Gnosticism, was destined to ffiay snck an extra- 
ordinary ^Tt throughout the Boman Empire and 
even within Christianity itself, under the name of 
Manichmism. The other heterodox philosopher 
was Mazdak (f 528), whose system was social and 
economic rather than metaphysical, and amounted 
to pure communism. See artt. Manich^ISM and 
Mazdak. 

There is abundant material in the various hooks 
of the Pahlavi period for a study of the divergent 
schools of fihilosophic thought during the golden 
age of Zoroastrian faith, we may here condense 
a few of the principal notions. The Dlnkart, in 
particular, frequently seems to develop a system 
of its own, especially on the side of cosmology. 
According to this, being [yekevuniskn)'^ is the 
foundation of all creatures. Fiom this indifferent 
foundation animated beings are formed in three 
stages : (1) the four elements, which are the basis 
of all natter; (2) a sort of vitality given to a 
mixture of these elements, which are organized in 
the form of bodies, and thus become living, though 
mortal; and (3) the spiritual parts, th^fravahar 
and the soul ; these are added hy the power of the 
creator, and so the human or animal compound is 
fqrined. This compound lasts till its dissolution 
d^tk, when the material portion, or body, dies 
sej^ation from the spiritual parts, the exist- 
ence which- stiH continues. 

Passing over the various theories concerning 
what we should now call ‘natural science ’ — astro- 
nomy, meteorology, geology, botany, and zoology 
—as not strictly falling within out subject, we 
must say a word or two on some curious notions 
conc^ning anthropology. It is first laid down 
that man rules over the rest of the world {Dink. ii. 
77. 2), and was the last of the creations of Auhar- 
mazd. He was, in fact, the work of the sixth 
epoch of the creation {Bund, i. 28). Auharmazd 
formed Gayomart, a solitary male being, from the 

i Or ; see fehe curious diagram reproduced m art. 
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earth. He being eventually put to death by the 
evilf'spirit, Ahriman, there was after a time pro- 
duced from his semen, which had been absorbed 
by the earth, a double plant {rivas) having but one 
stem, and this plant, passing from vegetable to 
human form, became a male and female couple 
known as Mashya and Mashyoi, ‘the reasoning 
faculty which is the soul {nlsmo mano alt ruhdn) 
spiritually entering into them’ {Bund. xv. 5). 
The subsequent Mstory of the primeval pair, 
their fall and progeny, so singularly like the 
account in Genesis, must not detam us here. 
Suffice it to say that the principal points that 
stand out in the whole legend seem to be (i.) the 
original unity of the race, (ii. ) the mortal nature 
of man, (iii.) his original innocence, (iv.) his fall 
by the influence of the evil spirit, and (v.) his 
successive pi'ogress in the arts of life. 

Psychological analysis is very greatly developed 
during the Sasanian and subsequent epochs. The 
spiritual part of man is the subject of predilection 
of the Pahlavi treatises. Lists of the f spiritual 
faculties or powers are very frequent, but the 
number of them varies in quite a remarkable 
manner. Mention is made of three, four, five, six, 
eleven, or even more. These lists are exceedingly 
varied and, strangely enough, sometimes include 
what we should consider material elements, such 
as the senses, or speech and action. The longest 
list is that of the Dlnkart^ in which we find 
enumerated wisdom, development, knowledge, dis- 
cernment, faith, and belief, reasoning, sense, in- 
telligence, etc. From a general review of the 
various treatises, we may conclude (i. ) that these 
philosophers were very fond of making psycholo^- 
cal distinctions as to the spiritual elements of the 
human compound; (ii.) that they had no very 
fixed principles in their divisions — which thus vary 
greatly and often overlap; and (iii.) that the 
terms cited, though w’e may try to translate them 
by identical terms in our language, have probably 
not always the same sense in every treatise or in 
every passage. 

One 01 two of these terms require special consideration 
Tlie facultlespioperl; called iniellectual are the khart, vir, and 
hash, Kha/t is dume wisdom, and is M^oken of as the being 
who holds his place next to God, and with whom the whole of 
the 3{am6g-i-Xrat (‘The Spirit of Wisdom’) is occupied But 
khart is also a human faculty and is specifically said to be of 
two kinds — innate intelligence (osno khart) and acquired in- 
telligence {goshansrut khart). The innate intelligence is ‘ the 
root of knowledge ’ , the acquired intelligence * commences in 
the marrow of the finger ’ — i.e. from experience of the material 
world — and then settles in the heart. lunate intelligence ex- 
presses outwardly what exists in the interior of man , acquired 
intelligence communicates to the interior that which is out- 
side All our sources agree in representing the vlr as the 
faculty of reason, or deduction. Roah is geneiallj associated 
with vir. It IS perhaps the memory, or else prudence, practical 
good sense (like the modern Persian hohh), which would explain 
the fact that it makes man the possessor of strength. It is 
also said that no one can buy vtr and hosh at any price. 
Among other non-material elements we ought also to record 
hoi or in which we meet again the Avestan baockth, appa*^ 
rently self-consciousness, by which a man knows himself, hu^ 
according to one source {Shdyast Id-Shdyast, xii, 5), thk 
element on the death of man passes to the nearest fire, then to 
the stars, to the moon, and finally to the sun. Elsewhere this 
faculty, the soul (reiidn), and the fravdkar remain together 
aftear death to meet reward or punishment. Not so the ydn, or 
vital force, which apparently perishes with the dissolution of 
the body. In dino we find scarcely altered the Avestan daena 
in both its senses. A word which in the Pahlavi characters 
can be read either as ahU or as akho is more embarrassing. In 
the former reading it corresponds with the same word in 
Avestan and perhaps means * nature. AkhOi howevey, is a 
mysterious power which recalls the Bai^v of Socrates, because 
it has to warn both bodv and soul to act virtoously and avoid 
evil. The/mudillsw* or JVoAosr, is of course the Avestan fravashij 
but it has descended much lower in the scale of dignity. Thus 
in the Dlnkari (iii. 123) its duty is to punfy the air m the body 
by means of fire and thus to maintain life (probably the animal 
heat) ; while in the post-Sasanian Saddar Bundahishn it has 
become a mere principle of digestion. ^ 

It is somewhat surprising that, although the 
whole system of Zoroastrian ethics rests upon man’s 
free will, we do not find in these Pahlavi texts lists 
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^ a specific term which may be translated ‘free will/ 
The doctrine, however, is plainly expressed. It is 
said in the DlnJcart that man is distinguished nom 
other creatures in this that he is master of his 
■svishes [hcu/i khutdi) and that for this reason he is 
termed in the A vesta ‘ lord of the material world.’ 
It is also said that ‘ except God, the only master 
is man.’ 

The fatalist doctrine that every man has his star 
{star)^ which he is bound to obey, is found only in 
the Malmg-l-Xro^t, to whose tendencies we have 
already referred. 

The eschatology of Mazdeism, whether as regards 
the individual soul, its judgment, and future 
happiness or misery, or as regards the end of the 
world, the final resurrection of the dead, the dTro- 
/cardcrrcwij, or ultimate regeneration of all things by 
the great fire and the river of molten metal, be- 
longs to the theology rather than to the philosophy, 
and need not detain us here. 

3. Modern times. — ^We are indebted to Bhalla for 
a great ^al of interesting information concerning 
the developments of Mazdeism in later centuries, 
much of which has not before been known by 
Western scholars. Of course the works entitled 
the Desatir and the Dahistdn have long been known 
and even translated. The latter, written in India 
in the 17th cent., is founded on the former, and 
recalls the existence of some fourteen sects. 

* We meet v.ith some attempts in them to explain the 
primordial prn'iipic from which creaiioii came into beriir, and 
we have eome «o’’l of credo nietaphvpicsgiuisuicn phj-sic- . . . 
Oi n( i*. ';:dl prev h a irr'or moniMn ana a-sU'ne lha' the world 
of phenome'’a wat caused d.v ilhiSion ’ (Dialla, p B12). 

Here we have aheady the Indian maifd : and other 
sects had rnken over the docnino 'of metempsy- 
chosis as well as the belief in asceticism and 
rigorous austerities. Mysticism also, with its 
esoteric doctrines, claimed its devotees, and Parsi 
mystics composed treatises in the Persian language 
(see DhaUa for a complete account of all these 
extraordinar;!^ developments, so entirely opposed 
to the real spirit and teachings of Zoroastrianism). 
We must conclude with Dhalla that all these 
strange movements were the direct outcome of the 
Hindu Yogism, with which the Parsis had been 
brought into contact during their centuries of resi- 
dence in India as exiles from their fatherland. 

One result of the introduction of W'estem 
scholarship to the Parsi mind has been, as we 
learn from Dhalla, the growth of theosophism 
among a certain number of Indian Zoroastrians. 
The cliapter devoted to this subject is probably in 
one sense the most interesting in the book, as it 
gives information not found elsewhere. The 
movement, we are told, began in the early 
eighties of last century. Its adepts profess to 
invest Zoroastrianism with a philosophical garb 
and to construct for it a scientific basis. They 
1 eject philological methods of interpreting the 
sacred texts and attribute occult signihcance to the 
Avestan prayers, however unintelligible. Strangely 
enough, these theosophists claim to he the cham- 
pions of orthodoxy, though both their doctrines 
(such as that of metempsychosis and of the prime- 
val impersonal principle Zrvan Akarana) and their 
ractices (such as asceticism and celibacy, ‘ held to 
e the primal virtue’) are singularly at variance 
with the whole spirit of the Mazdean religion. 
Dhalla angnrs nothing but disaster to the Parsi 
community from any considerable growth of this 
fantastic theosophism in its midst. 

Literatche. — I n addition to the ordinary versions of and 
commentaries on the Avesta : E. W. West, Pahlavi Texts, in 
SBE V. [I88O3, xviu. [1882], xxiv. [1885], xxxvii [1892], xMi. 
U897J ; W- Geiger, Ostimnische Kultur im Altertum, Erlan- 
gen, 1882; F. Spiegel, Erdnische Alt&rthumskunde, Leipzig, 
1871-78, ii. ; J. H, Moulton, Early Zoroastnamsm, London, 
1013 ; M. N Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Pay, New York, 19X4 ; L. C- Casartelli, 
La Philosophie rdigieme du JSlazdiisme sovs les Sassanides, 


Louvain, 1884, tr Piroz Jamaspji, The Philosophy of the Mazda- 
yasnian Religion undei the Sa^sanids, Bomba\ , ^ 
L. C. C3-«SARTELLI. 

• PHILOSOPHY (Japanese). — i. Mythology 
and philosophy. — Mythology everywhere precedes 
philosophy, but the latter is often an outgrowth of 
the former. The Japanese people came under the 
influence of an elaborate philosophical system be- 
fore they had emerged out of naive mythological 
thought on the world and human life, which made 
an independent development of their own philo- 
sophy impossible. We need not inquire whetlier 
they could otherwise have developed a philosophy 
out of their inherited thought alone, whether or 
not they were by nature a philosophical people. 
Philosophy, properly so called, began in Japan in 
the turn of the 6th and 7th centuiies, when Bud- 
dhism was introduced and a dialectic analysis of 
human knowledge stimulated its thinkers. But 
this Buddhist philosophy haidly touched the 
mythical ideas of the spontaneous generation of 
the world, of the production of many things by the 
generative acts of the primeval couple, of the origin 
of death, etc. These mythological traditions found 
a more congenial partner in Chinese cosmology, 
which found its way into Japan in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and which taught 
the two cosmic principles {yin and y«/2i7). the live 
physical elements (wood, fire, eaitli, metal, and 
water), and the orderly circulation of these prin- 
ciples and elements in the formation of things, in 
the seasons of the year, in human life, etc. The 
combination of Japanese mythology and Chinese 
cosmology was, especially since the 9tli cent., 
rather an addition to the methods of divination 
than anything to he called philosophy. Yet, since 
Confucianism played a great part in the political 
and institutional life of the Japanese, the combina- 
tion produced a certain system of political theo^ 
and its associate ethics. The chief stress was laid 
on the monarchic principle of the State constitu- 
tion, which was based on the divine origin of the 
ruling family — the Japanese counterpart of the 
Conf ncian theory of theneavenly sanction bestowed 
upon the sovereign. The authority and dignity 
of the ruler, according to this theory, were a 
consummation of his patriarchal dignity, and the 
relation between sovereign and subjects was that 
between father and children, in an enlarged sense. 
Loyalty was thus a manifestation or a higher form 
of filial piety ; and other virtues, such as benevo- 
lence, justice, propriety, wisdom, and faithfulness, 
were regarded more as civic than as personal 
virtues. This ethico-political theory played an 
important part in Japanese ethics throughout its 
history. 

In the later years, especially in th# 14th and 
15th centuries, an age of eclecticism, the combina- 
tion of Japanese mythology (called ShintS) and 
Chinese cosmology embraced Buddhism and Taoism 
to a certain extent, and enlarged its scope to an 
ethico-political philosophy based on the idealistic 
philosophy of the latter systems. The Buddhist 
philosophy of the oneness of the individual and the 
cosmic som was combined with the Chinese paral- 
lelisms between the individual life and the cosmic 
vitality. The most noteworthy representative of 
this eclectic tendency was Ichijo Kanera (1402-81), 
who tried to establish a system of Shinto philo- 
sophy and ethics by harmonizing it with all other 
systems then prevailing in Japan. The sole prin- 
ciple ruling the universe was, according to him, 
nothing hut the primeval essence of our ciR>m soul, 
which, in spite of its changeable manifestations, 
was co-eval with the all - embracing divinity. 
Although Kanera did not explicitly teach a doc- 
trine of emanation, he explained all existences of 
the world through analogies between mental and 
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material phenomena and by ethical and psycho- 
logical inte3;pretations of physical elements and 
occurrences. 

To take one instance, the three insignia of the throne— thCf 
mirror, the jewel, and the sword— were explained as symboliz- 
ing the virtues of veracity, benevolence, and justice, which 
were manifested in heaven as sun, moon, and stars, and on 
earth as fire, water, and metal. The life of an individual as 
well as of a nation, especially of the Japanese nation, was, or 
uught to be, an embodiment of these virtues in consonance with 
the qualities and pov^ers manifested by chose material elements 
and celestial phenomena. Naturally, various theories were 
adduced to support these analogies, m which Buddhism pla> ed 
the greatest part in metaphjsiCb, Taoism m physics, Confucian- 
ism and Shinto in ethics 

Thi^is a typical specimen of Shinto speculation on 
cosmological and ethical problems, and the eclec- 
ticism continued to e^ert it's mtiiience until the 
revivalist Shintoists of the IStii cent, attempted to 
exclude alien ingredients and to explain the ancient 
myths along the lines of a Euhemeristic histori- 
cism. 

2, Buddhist philosophy. —Philosophical thought, 
properly so named, was started by the Sanron^ 
branch of Buddhism, which was based on the 
Madhyamika system of NSgarjuna. The philo- 
sophy of Nagarjuna consisted in dialectically 
analyzing every finite concept into a thesis and its 
antithesis, in showing their incompatibility, and 
in reducing the concept to an illusion, when taken 
by itself alone. The culmination of the dialectic 
process, and therefore the aim of the philosophy, 
amounted to realizing in a spiritual illumination 
the absolute which transcended, and at the same 
time embraced, all finite conception and things. 

This system of transcendental idealism opened a 
way to philosophical thought in Japan and helped 
to awaken the most enlightened minds of the 7th 
cent, to the vanity of naive realism.* Although 
this idealism did not exercise a wide influence at 
the time, it laid the foundation of the Buddhist 
thought of ail coming ages, and, to a certain 
degree, of the Japanese hsS)it of looking at things 
‘beyond their appearances,’ as manifested in art 
and poetrv. 

The philosophical system which brought to J apan 
more systematic, and more or less realistic, ideas 
about philosophical problems was the Yuishiki 
(Skr. y iinati-matra) school of Buddhism, initiated 
by Vasubandhu in India and elaborated by Yuan- 
Chwang in China, The system, in its ultimate 
basis and goal, was an idealism teaching that the 
ultimate reality consists in the innermost soul® of 
each individual, and this was identified with the 
cosmic soul. But, it was taught, the soul has in 
itself an inexhaustible store of the ‘ seeds ’ {blja)y 
wMdti may be called * vitalons ’ on 'the analogy of 
‘electrons,’ By the innate virtues of the vitalons 
the innermost soul manifests itself in the soul- 
activities of the lower grades, seven in number, as 
well as in the external phenomena which are 
. nothing but projections of the soul-activities. 
Thus we have before us a kind of emanation 
theory, in which cosmology and physics were 
always closely interrelated with psychology, allied 
to a system of mystic contemplation. The latter 
Imd in view the practical purpose of arriving at 
thA Inhemost e^ence of the soul by penetrating 
the entan^ement of mental and phymeal pheno- 
mena. 

1 Sanron meant the ‘Three hecattse ishe syetem was 

founded on the MOdhyaimka^iaiirat and 

dvdra-Mstra of Kag5,rjana. For ^e first of these see Max 
Wallcser, Die mittlere Lehre des Ndgdriunat Heidelberg, l&U ; 
S. Yamakami, Systems of Buddhistic Thought^ Calcutta, 1912, 
ch. V. ^ 

3 The most prominent of them was Prince-regent Shotoku, for 
whom see A. Lloyd, The Creed of HaJf London, 1911, 

ch. xviiL ; M. Anesaki, Religious and Moral Development of the 
Jf^nese (in preparation), pt ii. 

^Galled the dldya, or ‘ store,' soul. For this and other points 
se6 artt. Asj&oa, Yasubasdhu ; S. L6vi, Mahdydna-Sutrd- 
Paris, 1907-11 ; Yamakami, oh. vi. 


Thus the physical and psychological analyses 
wer^ intended in the Yuishiki philosophy to be the 
means of getting through the phenomenal world ; 
and yet studies on these subjects induced this 
school of philosophy to dwell much on minute 
details of tne physical and mental processes, with 
the result that the system manifested realistic 
traits more than any other branch of Buddhism. 
In other words, things {dharma) were classified 
under five categories : (1) the soul, or mind-essence 
{chitta) ; (2) the mental functions {chitta-vftti) ; 
(3) the material phenomena {rupa ) ; (4) the rela- 
tionships arising out of neither mind nor matter 
alone {viprasamyitkta-dharma)^ such as attainment 
(of a new acc^uisition by the mind), universality, 
vitality, annihilation ; (5) the unborn and un- 
changeable {asankfta-dharma)^ the state of the 
ultimate universality. We shall not enter further 
into the minute classifications of these categories, 
but the designations alone show how the system 
deserved its other title Hosso (Skr. Dharma- 
laksana), i.e. the treatment of the ‘ signs of^things,’ 
including physics, psychology, ethics, and religious 
philosophy. 

As the foundation of these speculations and dis- 
cussions, the Hoss5 system emphasized the import- 
ance of logic and epistemology, called together 
Hetu-vidya, the ‘science of the ground.’ The 
origin of this system of Indian logic is traced to 
Akshapada, believed to have lived before Buddha, 
but it was further systematized by the Buddhist 
philosopher Dignaga, who is said to have lived in 
Andhra in the 6th cent A.l>. The logical system 
was further elaborated in China and Japan, and 
flourished m the latter for many centuries from the 
8th, being cultivated, even by the court nobles. 
The nature of the whole system may be seen fiom 
its general divisions : (1) the theories of concepts 
and propositions, both intuitive and inferential j 
(2) a system of syllogism, consisting of three or 
five propositions ; (3) the theories of fallacies, in- 
herent in one of the three main propositions. This 
system of logic attained its utmost subtlety in 
Japan. 

Closely connected with the logical theories is 
the part of grammar treating of the eight cases (in 
Sanskrit, but applied to Japanese) and the forma- 
tion of compounds (six in kind). Although Japan- 
ese philosophers did little to develop their original 
theories or systems in these respects, they succeeded 
in applying them to their own language, and in 
greatly elaborating them according to its possibili- 
ties. Indeed, it was the adoption of the Indian 
system of logic and grammar that made the philo- 
sophical thought of the Japanese possible, and 
overcame, to a great extent, the defects of their 
language as to precise expression of philosophical 
thought. 

When the Hosso school had laid the foundations 
of Buddhist philosophy in Japan, another system 
akin to Hegelianism was introduced there, in the 
beginning of the 9th century. It was a system 
of Buddhist idealism attempting to explain the 
different forms of Buddhism as the tactful steps of 
Buddha’s educative method [updya - Icauialya) 
adapted to the various needs and capabilities of 
his disciples. The system is known by the name 
Tendai (Chinese, Tien-t‘ai), because it was formu- 
lated by Chi-i (636-597) of Mount Tien-t'ai, in the 
province of Chekiang.^ The man who introduced 
it into J^an and made use of it for unifying 
Japanese Buddhism under its banner was Saicho 
{767'~822).* In Saicho’s thought, again, we see 
little origmality ; his work consisted in translatiim 
the idealistic system of the Chinese philosophS 
into religious practice, and the Tendai philosophy 

1 Of. J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^^ London, 1893, ch. viii. 

3 Lloyd, pp. 228-236 ; Anesaki, pt. iii. 
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pragiiiafcized, so to speak, ruled Buddhist thought 
in Japan throughout centuries, parallel with 
another school of pantheistic mysticism, Shingon 
(see below). 

The philosophy of the Tendai school is founded 
essentially on the same basis as that of the Sanron 
school, and amounts to denying reality to a finite 
conception, or thing, taken by itself. But it is 
further urged that reality in the full sense consists 
neither in an abstract vacuity nor in a phenomenal 
actuality alone, but in the synthesis of both— the 
doctrine of the Middle Path. In other words, 
reality means a concrete being seen under the 
aspect of the universal, or a universal seen in a 
concrete existence. To realize this truth of reality, 
first in meditation, and then in moral and religious 
life, is the kernel of the Buddhist religion.^ 

Now the Tendai philosophy of religion proceeds, 
upon this basic conception of the world, to explain 
the various branches of Buddhism as the stages of 
the necessary development of thought, which were 
taken isjLto account by Buddha in leading his 
followers to the ultimate truth of reality. The 
first stage, to speak in a general way, was to 
instruct the people in the lawful order [dharnmtd) 
of existence, and therefore in the realistic traits of 
the Hinayana and the Hosso schools. Then the 
necessity of breaking down the exclusive adher- 
ence to actualities was shown in the teaching of 
vacuity {^unyatd), as expounded at length in the 
Prajna texts. The higher synthesis of these two 
extremes was carried out in the sermons of the 
Lotxis 0 ^ the True Law Sad-dharma-punda- 

rlka), given during the last eight years of Buddha’s 
ministry, according to Buddhist legend, and Chi-i 
claimed to have based his system on the teachings 
of that book. Chi-i distinguished five stages in 
Buddha’s educative process and eight kinds of 
doctrines therein expounded, and he further eluci- 
dated these stages and doctrines as the successive 
steps in Buddha’s instructions as well as the 
gradual development of spiritual enlightenment in 
individual psychology. But the ^st of this religi- 
ous philosophy was the consideration of the thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis which, as stated above, 
were applied to all philosophical theses and to the 
instructions in moral and religious life. Thus, after 
all, we have here a splendid counterpart of the 
Hegelian idealism, and the contribution of the 
Japanese mind to the system consisted in applying 
this synthetic idealism to practical life. In this 
respect Japanese Buddhism produced not a few men 
of more or less originality, not only in religion and 
morals, but also in the arts and poetry ; but this 
belongs to religious history rather than to the 
consideration of philosophy- 

The pantheistic mysticism known as the Shingon 
(Skr. Mantra) school was promulgated by ICdkai 
(774-835), a younger contemporary and great rival 
of Saicho.^ The pliilosophy of Shingon was a 
significant combination of materialism and idealism, 
viewing the universe as the very body of the 
Buddha Great Illuminator (Maha- Vairochana) 
vitalized by his soul. The five material elements, 
together with one ‘ mental ’ element, consciousness, 
are enlivened by the soul consisting of the ninefold 
stages or strata^ of soul-activities. And in every 
one of these material existences, even in dust or 
sand, and in every one of our thoughts and utter- 
ances, IS embodied the all-pervading vitality of the 
universe. This was a mystic consummation of the 
cosmological, physical, and psychological specula- 

1 Cf. the appendix to M. Anesaki, Nzchiren, Harvard Uni- 
Press, 1&16 ; Yamakami, ch. viii. 

*2 For Kukai and Shingon mysticism of. Lloyd, pp. 235-240 ; 
Anesaki, Buddhist Art in Us Relation to Buddhist Ideals, 
Bos1x>n, 1915, oh. ii. 

3 One higher stage, called amala, ‘ purity-consciousness,’ is 
added to the eighth, the dfofjfct (for which see art. Asanga). 


tions elaborated in India, Central Asia, China, and 
Japan ; and its religious practice consisted in the ^ 
mystic acts of prayers and rituals. Iif this respect 
^tikai simply imported what he found in China, 
but the grand scale of his world-view may be seen 
in his theory of the ten stages of spiritual develop- 
ment, in which he surpassed the achievements of 
hi*- predece'-'^or’s. 

Ktikai’s scheme arranged the various systems* 
and ideas in a series of spiritual development, 
tracing the gradual illumination of the individual 
soul from beast-like stupidity up to the full real- 
ization, chiefly through mystic practices, of the 
cosmic life of the Gieat Illuminator. Not fl)nly 
the various branches of Buddhism but also Hindu- 
ism, Confucianism, and Taoism, were included in 
the scales of the progressive development which 
culminated in the mystic pantheism of Shingon, 
Here we shall simply enumerate the ten stages : 

(1) the stage of the soul, living and dying li& a 
beast absorbed in the thoughts of food and sex- 
common men without religion ; (2) the state of 
the soul like a stupid child scrupulously sticking 
to moral rules and social conventions — Confucian- 
ism ; (3) the state of the soul like an infant living 
without fear, being nursed in the mother’s bosom, 
in the belief in the heavenly life — Brahmanism \ 

(4) the state of the soul which is convinced of the 
sole reality of the five constituents {skandhas) of 
existence and the non-entity of self — Hinayana ; 

(5) the state of the soul which, having realized the 
evil of existence, has eradicated its root, karma, and 
attained an absolute tranquillity — the enlighten- 
ment of the Pratyekabuddha (g^.v.) ; (6) the state 
of the soul awake to the oneness of existence and 
proceeding to the illumination in the truth of the 
illusoriness of external existence— the Yuishiki, or 
Vijnati-matra, school ; (7) the state of the soul 
fully enlightened as to the ultimate reality which 
transcends all relativities — the Sanron, orMadhya- 
mika, school ; (8) the state of the soul in which the 
all-embracing sole way of reality is grasped, the 
reality universal and eternal identified with our 
own soul — the Tendai school ; (9) the state of the 
soul freely moving in the world of living force, 
which is neither a chaotic mass nor a static entity, 
hut exhibits its whole vitality even in a particle 
— the Kegon school, based on the book Avatatrisaka 
(Chin. Rwa-yen-king ) ; (10) the state of the soul 
which has fully grasped the glories of cosmic 
mysteries and lives the life of the cosmic Lord 
even in an individual body— the Shingon mysti- 
cism. 

The complete embodiment of cosmic mysteries 
in the individual life is more a matter of religious 
mysticism than of philosophical speculation ; but 
we have to note that the mystic ritualism of 
Shingon had in its background, or rather as its 
systematic expression, this vie\v of a vast spiritual 
development going on in the individual soul as w:ell 
as in the cosmic life. The final aim of every fiiute 
existence, according to this view, was participation 
in the full life of the cosmic Lord and attainment 
by this means of complete mastery over the cosmic 
mysteries. 

The Shingon mysticism was, in fact, a culmina- 
tion of Buddhist philosophical thought, which 
tried to unite in a harmonious whole not only the 
different schools of Buddhism, but also all other 
religions and philosophies with which it came into 
contact. What the Tendai school regarded as the 
steps in Buddha’s educative method was modified 
by the Shingon system to mean the siiccessive 
stages of spiritual development, guided and illu- 
mined by Buddha’s wisdom and mercy. ^ Thus the 
general trend of thought in these philosophical 
systems was idealistic in their philosopnical founda- 
tion and pantheistic in their religious bearing. 
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3. Confucian philosophy.— In the early stage of 
its influence in Japan Confucianism was a system 
of civic morality and social institutions, and left 
the field of philosophic thought to Buddhism,^ 
never attempting to lival it. But the character- 
istic feature of Buddhism — its linking of ethics 
and metaphysics through psychological self-intro- 
^ection — made more and more impression upon 
''^Chinese Confucianists, and resulted in the Sing’-li 
school of the 12th cent., represented chiefly by 
Chu-Hsi (Jap. Sliu-shi). 

Sing means literally ^nature,’ the universal 
nature of all existences identified with the ulti- 
mate principle of cosmic existence; and in this 
sense sing is identical with lij ‘reason’ or ‘uni- 
versal principle/ like the Stoic Xdyo?. Besides 
this, the Sing-li school postulated the existence of 
another principle called ISi, literally ‘ air,’ which 
meant the particularizing and vitalizing principle 
— the source of concrete physical existence. Thus 
the antithesis between h and Tc i may roughly be 
characterized as a dualism of the metaphysical 
and spiritual on one side and the physical and 
concrete on the other. The Siug-li school empha- 
sized in its metaphysics the all-pervading rule of 
U as the wisdom and will of heaven, while in 
physics it elaborated the theory of the diflerentia- 
tion out of 1c i of mental and physical conditions, 
which were pervaded by the positive and negative 
principles {yin and yang) and composed of the five 
material elements. 

Though the chief interest of the school was in 
ethics, its thinkers had to face the problem of 
psychologically examining human nature as re- 
flecting the heavenly reason, on the one hand, and 
as being disturbed by physical conditions, on the 
other. The intricate problems of human nature 
were treated along psychological lines — e.gr,, the 
relation between Sie fundamental nature of the 
mind and its emotional agitations, the difference 
of temperaments caused by the preponderance of 
the various elements in the physical life, the close 
link existing between control of moral will and 
intellectual investigation into the nature of things, 
etc. These discussions were directed towards 
moral problems and applied to the methods of 
mental culture and control. This system of meta- 
physics and ethics was introduced into Japan in 
the 14th cent., but was cultivated chiefly by 
Buddhist monks, until it was adopted as the 
orthodox teaching of the State hy the dictatoiial 
government in the beginning of the 17th cent, and 
took the upper classes under its sway. The story 
of bow the orthodox teachings of the Shu-shi 
philosophy moulded the moral life of the ruling 
classes is an important chapter in the moral history 
of the Japanese, but cannot be treated here,^ We 
may, however, point out an important feature of 
the Sing-li school in Japan: it emphasized the 
virtues of sincerity and obedience perhaps more 
than benevolence and justice, the cardinal virtues 
of the original Confucianism. This vvas a conse- 
quence of the Shu-shi ethics adapted to the needs 
of the time, when the Japanese nation was ruled 
by a strong military government and enjoyed a 
peaee l*^tmg over two centuries. Sincerity, thus 
emphasized, verged on religious devotion — a pious 
obedience towds the heavenly reason as as 
towards social order. This was a characteristic 
point of Japanese Confucianism, distinguishing it 
from the same system in its native land ; and, in 
fact, some Japanese Confucianists of the 18th 
cent, organized a Shinto-Confucian cult. 

A system of ethical teaching thus dictated by 

1 See Anesaki, Beligioua and Moral Development of the 
Japanese, pt. v. On Confucianism in Japan in general see B. 
C. Armstrong, Light from the East, Toronto, 1914, and its 
ffeview ty Annsaki in the Harvard Theologieai Remew, viii 


the government and emphasizing obedience inevi- 
taWy aroused reaction from men of ability and"" 
originality. One of the reactions was the ‘Old 
Learning’ (Jap. Ko-gaku-ha), which claimed to 
purge Confucianism from later admixtures and 
proposed a more dynamic view of the world and 
life. Speaking in general, the result was a mon- 
istic philosophy identifying Ui with li, i.e. at- 
tributing the concrete vitalizing force to the very 
nature of the cosmic principle. In this system the 
partition between metaphysics and physics was 
partly abolished, and likewise the antithesis be- 
tween the universal nature and the actual life. 
Everything is a direct manifestation of -the uni- 
versal vitality, and what the Shu-shiists call the 
‘ reason’ or intelligence is nothing but the reign of 
law to be detected in the processes of the cosmic 
and individual life. The ethical consequence of 
this monistic philosophy was that not obedience 
but an actual realization of the universal life in 
the individual was the virtue of human life— a 
self-realization in which the individual i^mbodies 
the all-comprehensive vitality of tlie universe. 
The cardmal virtues are, therefore, benevolence 
and justice, the virtues which represent the love 
and law of the cosmic existence in the individual 
and social life. In short, the ‘ Old Learning ’ 
school was, in spite of its claim and title, a pro- 
duct of Japanese genius, which cared not so much 
for metaphysical abstractions as for the realities of 
life. In its teaching we see a close tie between 
metaphysics and ethics, to the exclusion to a large 
extent of physical theories and psychological sub- 
tleties. 

The second of the heterodox schools consisted of 
the followers of Wang Yang-ming (Jap. 0-Y6mei), 
the intuitionist of the 16th century. This school 
identified conscience, when unstained and fully 
alive, with the primeval conscience of the uni- 
verse. The main distinction of the school was 
that it abandoned all theoretical subtleties and 
aimed at realizing the primeval conscience in the 
individual life, first m intuitive insight and 
spiritual drill, and then in actual life. This 
feature had its best manifestation in the moral 
attainment of a select few, who also favoured de- 
mocratic ideas and practices. The Yomei school 
was eminent and efficacious in its practical effects 
more than in philosophic thought as such. 

4. Review and present conditions.— Viewed as a 
whole, the philosophic thought of the Japanese 
never manifested originality, but was always 
influenced by the philosophical systems of the 
Asiatic continent. Yet the impression made and 
the modifications wrought by the Japanese upon 
these imported systems cannot be overlooked. Prag- 
matic application and attempts at unifying those 
systems characterized the history of Japanese 
thought, and it bore its best fruits in religious and 
moral life rather than in theoretical elaborations. 

The change in philosophy going on at present is 
chiefly due to Japan’s contact with Western civil- 
ization. Auguste Comte and J. S. Mill were the 
first European philosophers introduced, in the 
seventies of the 19th cent., soon after the reform of 
1868, and some Confucianists found in Comte’s 
positivism an ally of their own ethical and social 
theories. Herbert Spencer followed, and the sway 
of agnosticism lasted during the eighties. The 
English philosopher exerted his influence in dis- 
pelling, more or less, mystic or religious ideas 
handed down among the Japanese, hut a peculiar 
point in his influence was that his agnosticism was 
Drought by some Buddhists into connexion with 
the Buddhist transcendentalism of the Sanr(fti 
school. This was due to the fact that the Un- 
knowable of Spencer showed kinship to the over- 
coming, in Sanron, of all finite conceptions in 
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, the search for the ultimate reality. This alliance 
is also found in Laf cadio Hearn’s ^ appreciation of 
Buddhism through his Spencerian agnosticism, 
though independently from the Japanese thinkers. 
While agnosticism was prevailing, Hegel was 
gradually introduced, and soon some young 
Buddhists realized the kinship between Hegel’s 
metaphysical dialectic and the Tendai philosophy 
of Buddhism, This discovery, in conjunction with 
various othei circumstances, gave a strong impetus 
to the revival of Buddhist philosophy during the 
later years of the eighties. Since then nearly 
every one of the European philosophers has found 
his exponents in Japan, and the philosophical 
thought of modern J apan is in a melting-pot of 
Oriental and Occidental philosophies. Nearly 
twenty chairs of philosophy and philosophical 
sciences in Japanese universities represent all 
possible combinations of these philosophies. 
Although it may be premature to speak of any 
definite tendencies or predominant features, we 
may per^ps safely say that all these streams of 
Western thought are being correlated with either 
Buddhist idealism or Confucian positivism. 

Literature.— This is cited throughout the article, 

M. Anesaki. 

PHILOSOPHY (Jewish). — Jewish philosophy 
may aptly be designated as the conscious attempt 
of Jewish thinkers to reconcile the teachings of 
Judaism with the results of their studies in the 
fields of the secular sciences. The literary pro- 
ducts of the Jews in this line of thought are not 
the continuation of either the Bible or the Talmud, 
nor do they represent a spontaneous manifestation 
of the J ewish mode of thinking, as was the case 
mth the philosophy of the ancient Greeks ; they 
are the outgrowth of foreign influences which were 
fundamentally antagonistic to the religious spirit 
of Judaism. A people begins to philosophize only 
when, for one reason or another, it becomes sus- 
picious of the value and truth of its inherited ideas 
and national beliefs. The Jews of ancient times, 
with the exception perhaps of some individuals, of 
whom, however, we have no sufficient records to 
warrant conclusions, never entertained any doubt 
as to the truth and the ethical worth of their 
religious teachings. Looking upon the Bible as a 
sacred book, the contents of which were revealed 
or inspired by God Himself, they felt themselves 
in the possession of all truth, and it did not occur 
to them that they were in need of some new system 
of metaphysics which would reveal to them verities 
not contained in their religious documents. It 
was only when the Jews came in contact with 
other nations, first with the Greeks and then with 
their disciples, the Arabs, that some of their 
scholars, who in their quest for knowledge had 
ventured beyond the boundaries of their own 
national literature, began to notice the discrepan- 
cies between what they had hitherto considered as 
eternal verities and the new truth which was 
heralded with so much clearness and certainty in 
the works of foreign philosophy. This realiza- 
tion of a conflict of ideas is Steady reflected in 
the book of Ecclesiastes, whose author, however, 
makes no attempt at any philosophic reconciliation 
of the opposing views. 

The first Jewish author of prominence who tried 
to harmonize the Jewish and the Greek world- 
conception was Pliilo of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.~ 
A.D. 50). Starting out from the point of %i.ew of a 
pious observant Jew, such as he was, that the 
Law of Moses is the source and standard of all 
t^pth, religious and philosophic, and being at the 
same time an enthusiastic devotee of Greek 
thought, Philo set himself the task of proving 

^Lafcadio Heam, Japan; an Attempt at Xntevpr^ic^im, 
New Yorlc, 1904, pp. 229^260, 


that Judaism and Hellenism not only are not ^ 
antagonistic, hut actually teach the game divine 
truth, though each in a diflerent form. In order 
4o achieve his purpose he, on the one hand, resorted 
to an elaborate and often fantastic system of 
allegorization of the Bible, whereby the text 
could be made to mean anything desired, and, on 
the other hand, selected from the various writings^ 
of ^ the philosophers those views which in his 
opinion could he best adapted to the teachings of 
the Bible. Philo, though far from being a mere 
compiler, is thus to be classed with the philosophic 
eclectics. The doctrines of Pythagoras, Pl^to, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and others were all made to 
contribute to his system, the main purpose of 
which was, as already noted, the defence and 
justification of the Jewish religion {see C. 
Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, Jena, 1875, p. 

137 ff. ; James Drummond, Philo Judceus, London, 
1888, i. 257 ft' ). Philo’s influence on the later devel- 
opment of Jewish philosophy was comparatively 
small (cf. Siegfried, pp. 299-302), but was an 
important factor in the construction of the 
Christian dogma by the Church Fathers. See, 
further, Alexandeian Theology, § 2. 

In the literature of the Jews that originated 
during the nine centuries following upon the short 
Hellenistic period very little is found that can be 
designated as philosophy. The only work of a 
speculative nature is the semi-mystic Hebrew 
treatise known under the name of Se^er Y^^rah 
(‘Book of Creation’), which was ascribed to the 
Mishnic teacher ‘Akiha (2nd cent.) and even to the 
patriarch Abraham, but is no doubt a product of 
the Saboraic or the earlier Geonic period (5th-7th 
cent.). Apart from some philological paragraphs 
dealing with the Hebrew language, the treatise is 
a speculative attempt to solve the mysteries of 
God and nature in short sentences wliich are partly 
very obscure. The number-symbolism of the 
Neo-Pythagorean school and some Gnostic ideas 
are the most conspicuous elements of the book, 
which exercised an immense influence on later 
Jewish literature, particularly the ?abbala 
It appeared in several hundred editions, was fre- 
quently translated into Latin and all the leading 
European languages, and was variously com- 
mented upon by the most prominent Jewish and 
also Christian authors (see for the literature JE 
xii. 606 ; M. Steinschneider, Die hehrai&chen Vber- 
setzungen, Berlin, 1893, p. 395, n. 181). 

With the general advancement and scientific 
progress which mark the 9th cent, in the history 
of Islam a new period of literary activity and pro- 
ductivity was inaugurated also among the Jews 
living under Islaraitic rule. Among the various 
secrdar sciences then cultivated philosophy, too, 
was given careful attention. The numerous Jewish 
philosophic writers who represent this period (which 
lasted about four centuries) are properly classified 
according to the prevalence in their works of the 
doctrines and ideas which they adopted from one 
or the other of the three main divisions of con- 
temporaneous Muhammadan philosophers. The 
latter are usually grouped as Mutakallimtin, Neo- 
Platonists, and Aristotelians, or Peripatetics, the 
three schools following one another in chronological 
succession, although we meet with adherents of 
the Kalani, e.gr., also during the period of the Peri- 
patetics. Tlie Jewish philosophers who looked 
upon the Arabs as literary models naturally 
adopted with the external literary fom and 
method also the essential contpts of the Arahic 
philosophy of their time — ^that is, in so far as the 
latter was found to be compatible with the prin- 
cipal tenets of Judaism. We find, therefore, the 
same three philosophic divisions among the Jews 
as among the Arabs. Often, however, religious 
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scruples prevented individual thinkers from aban- 
doning themselves entirely to the influence of the 
school to which, in the mam, they] belonged. ^ In 
such events they would adopt single doctriner 
from some other system of thought, graft them 
upon their own, and thus obtain the chief result 
aimed at, namely, the harmonization of reason and 
.jbelief, of philosophy and religion. With a few 
exceptions, Jewish philosophers are accordingly, 
as are indeed most of the mediaeval Muhammadan 
and Christian philosophers, more or less eclectics. 
Their writings, nearly all composed in Arabic, but 
sonvB preserved only in early Hebrew or Latin 
translations, cannot be properly understood without 
a sufficient knowledge of the kindred Arabic 
literature upon which they drew (see Philosophy 
[Muslim]). It would he a mistake, however, to 
think that owing to these facts Jewish philosophy 
is but a repetition or slight modification of that of 
the Arabs. Per, as we have seen, the Jewish 
mind, when it made acquaintance with philosophy, 
whether Greek or Arabic, was not a tabula ram 
capable of accepting anything that ofiered itself 
for acceptance, but, on the contrary, had been 
fully indoctrinated with a system of religion 
involving, if we may say so, a philosophy of its 
own which was totally different from the one that 
now presented itself. A thorough revision of the 
entire stock of their religious ideas as well as deep 
penetration into the real meanmg of Grseco- Arabic 
metaphysics was required in order to make 
possible a mental readjustment and a complete 
blending of the two heterogeneous elements. The 
J ewish thinkers succeeded fairly well in this task 
of combining the secular and the sacred, the 
human and the divine, and by this combination 
gave to Greek (especially Peripatetic) philosophy, 
as taken.over fr'om the Arabs, a distinct religious 
character, transforming the whole into a system of 
ethics and theology. From a scientific point of 
view, all this activity may have been uncritical 
and wrong, hut, as a stage in the development and 
manifestation of human thought, it was of no less 
importance and originality than the philosophy 
of the Muhammadan theologians and Christian 
scholastics, which likewise culminated in the 
attempt to reconcile pagan thought with the tenets 
of their respective religions, it should also he 
noted that there were some Jewish thinkers who 
did not enter upon the field of philosophy with a 
view of harmonizing it with their religious belief, 
hut tried to settle the problems without consider- 
ing the conseqnences from the point of view of 
reEgion. 

An author of this type was Isaac h. Solomon 
Israeli of airawan, K. Africa (f 953, as is reported, 
at the ageof over 100 years), the first known Jewish 
philosophic writer of the Arabic period, and recog- 
nized as the greatest physician of the Middle Ages, 
mediaeval Christian authors referring to him as 
*■ eximius monarcha medicinae.* As a philosopher, 
Israeli cannot he rated very high ; he was altogether 
an eclectic, taking Ms material from any source 
Wflh' which he happened to be acquainted; hence 
he be classed with any of the three ^oups 

mentioned before, although on the whme he 
inelin^f more tow^s Neo-Flatonic ideas. Israeli 
deserves recognition^ however, for having first 
introduced the study of philosophy among the 
Oriental Jews of his time. His influence on the 
development of Jewish philosophy was very small, 
hut Christian scholastics, like Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others, made prolific use of 
his writings (see Steinsclmeider, Araoische Litera- 
turder juikn, Frankfort, 1902, §28 ; J. Guttmann, 
Die phUosophisohen Lehren des Isaah ben Salomon 
Ierael% Miinster, 1911, esp. p. 17 ff.). 

2. The Jewish Mutakallimun. — The earliest 


Jewish writer who is known to have followed the 
phUosophy of the Kalam is David b. Merwan ibn 
al-Mukammas {JQB xv. [1903] 682) of Bafeka, 
Mesopotamia, who flourished towards the end of the 
9th and the beginning of the 10th cent, and is the 
first Jewish author to mention Aristotle by name 
{zb. xvii. [1905] 357). He wrote a philosophic work 
under the title' Ishr4n MaMla ( ‘ Twenty Chapters ’ ), 
dealing with the various* philosophical and theo- 
logical problems current in those days. ^ Fifteen 
chapters of the work were not long ago discovered 
in the Petrograd Library, while some portions of it 
w’ere embodied in a Hebrew translation in the 
work of an author of the 12th cent. (Steinschneider, 
Arab. Lit, § 25, p. 338 f. ; Schreiner, Der Kaldm, 
p. 22f. ; JJE iv. 466). 

Of far greater importance for the history of 
Jewish phflosophy is the famous Ga6n Sa'adya b. 
Joseph al'Fayyumi (892-942), who is generally 
recognized as the inaugurator of a new epoch in 
all branches of Jewish learning, and who was 
actually the creator of mediseval J ewish pbrlosophy. 
While in general following the method and the 
ideas of the Mutakallimun, he shows Mmself in 
many essential points an independent thinker, who 
paved the way for the work of harmonizing reason 
and religion. It is impossible here even to mention 
the prcmlems discussed in his very numerous 
writings, especially in his main philosophic work, 
The Book of Philosophic Doctrines and Beligious 
Belief Si which was much read in the Hebrew trans- 
lation (Emunot we De'of) of Judah ibn Tibbon 
(1186). The Arabic oiiginal was published by 
S. Landauer (Leydeu, 1880). See art. Sa'adya 
and literature there cited ; cf. also H. Malter, 
Life and Works of Saadia Gaon, in the press; 
Steinschneider, Arab. Lit., § 31; Guttmann, Die 
Beligionsphilosophie des Saadia, Gottingen, 1882 ; 
Schreiner, pp. 5-22. 

Among the Jewish followers of the Kalam 
shortly after the time of Sa'adya {c. 950) special 
mention is made by a prominent Muhammadan 

author of one Ahu-l*Hayr ) Daud ibn Musa^ 

(diminutive of Musa), who defended the doctrines 
of the Kalam in learned meetings of Muhammadan 
Peripatetics in Baghdad and Basra (see Goldziher, 
EEJ xlvii. [1894] 41-46). 

Sa*adya was taken as a model also by the 
Gednlm Samuel b. Hofni (f 1034) and his son-in-law 
Hai (t 1038), both very influential scholars (see 
Schreiner, MGWJ xxxv. [1886] 314 ff.), as also by 
their contemporary Nissim b. Jacob, head of the 
learned community of ^airawan, who in his Clavis 
[Mafteah, ed. J. Golden thal, Vienna, 1847), as 
well as in other writings (Goldziher, BEJ xlvii. 
179-186; Steinschneider, Arab. Lit, § 59), fre- 
quently set forth various doctrines of the Mutakal- 
limun. 

An anonymous Arabic treatise in Hebrew 
characters dealing, as far as the recently dis- 
covered fragment goes, with the question of the 
divine attributes likewise represents the school of 
the Mutakallimun. As supposed by Goldziher, 
who edited the fragment {Harkavy-Pestschrift, 
Petrograd, 1908, pp. 95-114), the author lived also 
in the period imder consideration (11th century). 

In this connexion mention must he made of a 
distinct group of Jewish Mutakallimun— the sect 
known under the name of ^^araites {g.v. ). Having 
broken away from the solid ground of traditional 
Judaism with its Haggadic theology, which formed 
a strong harrier against heretic tendencies, tlmy 
were thrown into a state of religious confusion 
which inclined them to he blown about by any 
wind of theological doctrine that happened to be 
prevailing in thefr days. The ]g:araites, especially 
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^those of the 11th and the 12th centuries, therefore 
adopted the philosophy of the contemporaneous 
Kalam in its entirety, so that some of their works 
might ‘ almost as well have been written by a Mu- 
hammadan author * (Steinschneider, Uhersetzungerif 
p. 453). The most prominent of the i^araite philo- 
sophic -vp^iters are : Abu Jusuf Ja'kdb al Kirkisani 
(c. 930 lib, p. 451 ff., and Arab, Lit,^ § 43]) ; Joseph b. 
Abraham lia-Kohen, known under the euphemy 
al-Basir (Hebrew *ha-Koeh,’ Hhe seeing’) because 
of ^ his blindness, the most important Karaite 
philosopher of the 11th cent. (P. F. Frankl, Em 
mutazilitischer Kalam, Vienna, 1872; Stein- 
schneider, “Cbtrsetznngm, §§ 265-270, and Arab, 
Lit,, § 50; Schreiner, Der Kaldm, pp. 27-32); 
Jeshu’a b. Jehudah (11th cent. [Steinschneider, 
Arab, Lit,, § 51 ; Schreiner, Studien iiher Jeschua 
hm Jehitda, Berlin, 1900, w^ho gives a full presenta- 
tion of Jeshti'a’s philosophy]). To these 
philosophers may be added the famous author of 
a 5^araite encyclopaedia {Eshkbl ha’-Kofer), Judah 
Hadassi Constantinople (Schreiner, Der KalAm, 
m 33 f.), and the Bible exegete Aaron b. Joseph of 
Constantinople [ib, p. 67 ; cf. Kohler, JE i. 14), 
both of the 13th century. 

2. The Jewish Neo-Platonists. — In the works of 
Isaac Israeli (mentioned above) we find for the 
first time a decided influence of the Neo-Platonic 
school,^ but the real representatives of Neo- 
Platonism among the Jews did not appear until 
over a century later in Spain. Of these the first 
and foremost author is undoubtedly the famous 
poet Solomon ibn Gabirol of Malaga, who, up to 
1846, when Solomon Munk discovered his identity, 
was known as a Christian scholastic under the 
corrupt name of Avicebron. His main philosophic ' 
work, The Fountain of Life^ which is preserved 
only in a Latin translation of the 12th cent. (C. 
BSumker, Avencebrolis Fons Vitm, Munster, 1895) 
and in the Hebrew extracts made from the Arabic 
original by Shem Tob Palquera (13th cent.), has 
exercised the greatest influence on the development 
of Neo-Platonism in the Christian Middle Ages. 
Ibn Gabirol shows himself entirely independent of 
Jewish religious dogma, treating the philosophic 
problems without any theological bias. His work 
was therefore attacked by some of his successors 
and had comparatively little influence on Jewish 
thought. See, further, art. Ibn Gabirol. 

To the 11th cent, belongs in all probability also 
the anonymous Arabic work Ma'dni <u-nafs 
(‘ Essence of the Soul ’), whose author is entirely 
under the influence of the Neo-Platonists, especi- 
ally the so-called ‘Sincere Friends’ 

a fraternity of humanitarian philoso- 
phers who had established themselves at Basra 
during the second half of the 10th cent. (cf. Gold- 
ziher, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 5, p. 309 f.). 

^ The work was published by Goldziher {Kitdb 
* Tddni ahnafs, Berlin, 1907), who gave also a 
thorough analysis of its contents. 

During the first half of the 12th cent. Jewish 
Neo-Platonism is represented by the astronomer 
and mathematician Abraham b. ?iyya of Barce- 
lona in his ethical work, Meditation of the Sold 
{Hegyon ha~Nefesh, Leipzig, 1860 ; cf. JE i. 108- 
110), and by the poet Moses ibn Ezra of Granada 

(t 1139), in his Garden (a!ib Jo-), of which only 

fragments are preserved (se^ Steinschneider, Arab, 
Lit,, p. 150, no. 3). 

Moses ibn Ezra’s prominent contemporary, the 
philosopher Joseph ibn Saddik (or Siddik) of Cor- 
dova (t 1149), in his Microcosm, preserved only in a 
Hebrew translation (Oldm !^atdn, ed. S. Horovitz, 
Breslau, 1903), likewise propagates Neo-Platonic 


ideas (cf. M. Doctor, Die Philosophic des Josef ibn 
ZaddiJc, Munster, 1895; Schreiner, Dev Kaldm,i^, 
27 ff. ; Kaufmann, Attribufenlehre, pp, 255-337 ; 
ilorovitz, Die Psychologic, pp. 147-207), as does also 
the famous Bible exegete Abiaham ibn Ezra of 
Toledo (t 1167) in his numerous Bible commen- 
taries and independent works (M. Friedlander, 
Essays on the Writings of Abraham ibn Ezra,* 
London, 1877 ; for his relation to the Kalam see 
Schreiner, Der Kaldin, pp. 35-41). 

Altogether in the spirit of Muhammadan Neo- 
Platonisni is the philosophic work Bustdn aZ- Uhul 
(‘Garden of Intellects’), in seven chapters, « by 
Nathanael al-Fayyarai of Yemen (12th cent.), 
published with an English translation and notes 
by David Levine, New York, 1908 (Steinschneider, 
Arab. Lit,, § 147). 

In the very popular ethical work, Duties of 
the Heart, W Bahya ibn Pakuda of Saragossa, 
which in the Hebrew translation {Kohot ha-Leodbot) 
of Judah ibn Tibbon (1167) has gone through about 
50 editions, and has been translated into several 
European languages, Neo-Platonic and Sufi doc- 
trines are frequently met with, though the author 
shows a marked inclination towards the Kalam 
(see Kaufmann, ‘Die Theologie des Bachja ibn 
Pakuda,’ in Gesammelte Schriften, ii., and especi- 
ally Schreiner, Der Kaldm, p. 25). The Arabic 
original under the title ALhiadja’ ild fard* id al- 
guMb has been edited with a learned introduction 
by A. S. Yahuda (Leyden, 1912). 

Apart from the authors of independent works 
here enumerated, there were several others who, 
through translation into Hebrew of non- Jewish 
Neo-Platonic writings, have largely contributed to 
the spread and popularization of Neo-Platonic 
doctrines. In some instances the works in ques- 
tion have been preserved in the Hebrew transla- 
tion only, as, e.g,, the pseudo-Empedoclean treatise 
on The Five Substances, edited by D. Kaufmann 
in Studien uber Salomon ibn Gabirol, Budapest, 
1899. 

Through the influence of this literature various 
doctrines of Neo-Platonic origin gained entrance 
into Hebrew Bible commentaries and other works 
of later authors, who were not always aware of the 
real origin of their ideas. The main stream of 
Neo-Platonic ideas, however, emptied into the 
wide sea of medieval Jewish mysticism, the 
]^abbala {g-v,), 

3. The Jewish Aristotelians,— The philosophy 
of Aristotle reached the Arabs and the Jews only 
after having undergone considerable changes. 
Aristotle’s early interpreters, especially Porphyry, 
took great liberties in reading into the text certain 
ideas which were foreign to Aristotle’s system. 
In the following centuries a number o^ pseudo- 
Aristotelian writings came into existence, the 
doctrines of which would have been vigorously 
repudiated by the great Staguite. The lack of 
historical criticism, however, which was common 
to those ages, made the Arabs as well as the Jews 
believe in the genuineness of these writings. 
Obvious contradictions of the system of Aristotle 
were represented as later views of the philosopher, 
or difficulties were smoothed over in some other 
artificial way. Thus a combination of Aristotelian, 
Neo-Pythagorean, and Neo-Platonic doctrines was 
attributed to Aristotle, the influence of which 
makes itself felt even among the keenest and 
stanchest Peripatetics. 

The first Jewish writer to refer to Aristt^le by 
name is the above-mentioned David al-Mnkamm^ 
(Steinschneider, JQE xvii. [1905] 357), while his 
younger contemporaij’, the Ga6n Sa*adya (892-942), 
though never mentioning Aristotle by name, at 
times adopts some of his philosophic tnoories, and 
at others assails him bitterly. By this time, then, 
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al-Kindi, al-Farabi, and other Arabs had made the 
name of Arfetotle familiar to Jewish thinkers, but, 
as Kalam and Neo-Piatonism were predominant 
among the Arabs, the Jews, too, were held undef 
their influence, and for nearly two centuries no 
representative of Peripateticism appeared among 
them. The famous poet Judah Halevi {q.v,) of 
♦Toledo (t 1140) shows thorough acquaintance with 
the philosophy of Aristotle in his apologetic work 
known under the title Kuzari {ChazarVj, which is 
a philosox>liic dialogue between a Hebrew scholar 
and the king of the Chazars, and which was trans- 
lated into Latin and the leading European lang- 
uages (Steinschneider, Arab, Lit,, § 103). Being 
likewise a strong opponent of philosophy, he can- 
not be counted among the Jewish Aristotelians. 
It was not until about the second half of the 12th 
cent, that a real champion of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy appeared in Abraham ibn DaM of Toledo 
(t c. llSOh l3i a work called The Sublime Faith he 
made the first attempt at reconciliation of Judaism 
with the doctrines of Peripatetic philosophy. Ibn 
Baud’s chief interest was the problem of free will 
mrsue predestination. He also discusses at some 
length the problem of creatio ex mhilo. Here he 
deviates from the Aristotelian assumption of the 
eternality of matter, adopting instead with certain 
reservations a theory similar to the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine of emanation. Neo-Platonic ideas find 
expression also in some other parts of the essenti- 
ally Aristotelian work (see Gruttmann, Die Re- 
Ugionsphiloso'phie des Abraham Da wc?, Gottin- 
gen, 1879 ; Horovitz, Die Psyehologie, p. 211 ff.). 

Of much greater consequence was Moses b. 
MaimUn, commonly called Maimonides ([g.-y..] 
1135-1204), the g^reatest Jewish philosopher of the 
Middle A^s. Like Ibn DUud, wnom he f r^uently 
follows, he started out with the conviction that 
reason, being a gift of God, cannot possibly conflict 
with true religion, which emanates from the same 
source. Aristotle is to Maimonides ‘ the prince of 
philosophers ’ whose theories he opposes to those 
of the Mutakallimun. In his mam philosophic 
work, The Guide of the Perplexed, he tries to 
demonstrate the identity of Aristotle’s teachings 
with those of Judaism. The a^arent contradic- 
tion between Aristotle and the Bible is due only 
to a too literal interpretation of the latter, A 
large portion of the work is therefore devoted to 
exj^aining away the anthropomorphisms of the 
Scriptures. In connexion therewith he discusses 
the divine attributes. Maimonides does not admit 
any positive attributes in the description of God, 
except those referring to God’s actions. God’s 
essence can be described only negatively. The 
last chapters of the first part offer a history of the 
Kalajpi aid a trenchant criticism of its methods 
and teachings, which until recent times was the 
most important source of our knowledge about the 
Kalam. The main philosophic problems, as creatio 
m nihUo, unity and incorporeality of God, and 
the nature of prophecy, are admirably treated in 
the second part of the Guide, while the third is 
deleted to questions of a more theological charac- 
ter,' such aa the origin of evil (theodicy), the extent 
of divihe - provid^ce, which, contrary to the 
opinion of Aristotle, Maimonides holds, embraces 
all human individuals, and,- finally, the meaning 
and purpose of the revealed law, which is treated 
in much detail. Maimonides identifies religion, as 
expressed in the divine precepts of the Pentateuch, 
with ethics, and tries to show that the precepts, 
if properly understood, have a moral purpose. 

The main results of his philosophic investigations 
were formulated by Maimonides in short para- 
^phs at the beginning of his famous code, called 
Mishmh T6rah, Peripatetic philosophy of Aris- 
totle thus appears here as an integral part of a 


code of Jewish law. See, further, art. Maimon- 

Of the immediate pupils of Maimonides special 
mention is to be made of Joseph ibn 'Alenin 
(t Aleppo, 1226), to whom Maimonides dedicated 
his Guide, He is the author of several philosophic 
treatises, some of which were published (see 
Steinschneider, Arab, Lit., § 170; J. L. Magnes, 
A Treatise as to Necessary Existence, etc., Berlin, 
1904 ; W. Bacher, Sepher Musar, do. 1910). 

Maimonides’ works exercised great influence on 
Christian scholastics, especially Alhertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others (Kaufmann, Gesam- 
melte Schriften, ii. 152 ff'.). Among the Jews 
many of his doctrines were strongly opposed as 
incompatible with traditional Judaism. This op- 
position led to a wide-spread internal strife and to 
a decline of philosophic studies within the ranks of 
Jewry (see H. Graetz, Hist, of the Jeics, Eng. tr,, 
London, 1891-92, iii. 522-545, 623 ff.). The numer- 
ous philosophic writers of the 13th cent, merely 
repeated the ideas of previous authors. f^Sorne of 
them, however, displayed great literary ability and 
industry as translators of foreign works into 
Hebrew (Steinschneider, tlbersetmngen, p^. 4^ 
500), as compilers of general encyclopaedias {ib. pp. 
1-42), or as commentators on the works of others. 
Among these writers mention should be made of 
the Provencal Shem Tob Palquera (1225-90), a 
profoimd scholar and keen literary critic (Malter, 
JQR, new ser., i. [1910-11] 151-181, 451-501); the 
Italian physician Hillel b. Samuel (1220-90), trans- 
lator into Hebrew of several works, among them 
the ^ pseudo- Aristotelian Liber de Causis, from 
Latin, and author of an independent philosophic 
work {Tagmule ha-Nefesh, Lyck, 1874 ; see Stein- 
schneider’s letter in the introd. to this work) ; 
Isaac Alhalag of S. France, an unreserved follower 
of Aristotle, with some leaning, however, towards 
the j^fabbala (H. Auerbach, Isaak Albalag, Bres- 
lau, 1906) ; Joseph ibn Caspi of Argenti^re (1340), 
the most prolific writer of that period (see E. 
Renan and A. Neubauer, in Hist, litUraire de la 
France, Paris, 1893, xxxL 477-547), and his con- 
temporary, the poet Jedaiah Penini of Beziers, 
whose Examen Mundi, an ethical work in a highly 
oetical Hebrew style, was one of the most popular 
ooks of the Middle Ages. It was translatecf into 
Latin and most of the modern languages (Eng. by 
T. Goodman, London, 1806), and very frequently 
published with various commentaries (Renan- 
Neuhauer, pp. 359-402). 

During the first half of the 14th cent. Jewish 
Peripateticism once more came into great repute 
through Levi b. Gershon ([g.-y.] Gersonides, Magis- 
ter Leo Hebreeus, f c. 1344) of Bagnols, after 
Maimonides the keenest and the most consistent 
Jewish Aristotelian of the Middle Ages. Levi is 
the author of numerous philosophic commentaries 
on books of the Bible and on the works of Averroes 
as well as of a comprehensive independent work 
called Milhamdth ^Addnai (* Battles of the Lord’), 
which established his fame (Renan-Neubauer, pp, 
586-644 ; Kellermann, Die Kampfe Gottes, Berlin, 
1914 ; cf. Husik, JQR vii. [1917b- 

Of great interest for the history of philosophy 
are the works of Moses Narboni of NarWnne (f c. 
1362), surnamed Maltre Vidal Bellsom (Belhomme). 
Like Gersonides, he was an ardent exponent of 
Peripatetic - Averroistic philosophy. He wrote 
valuable commentaries on the works of Avicenna, 
GhazaB, Ibn Tufail, Averroes, and Maimonides 
{Guide), as well as several independent works on 
philosophic subjects (Renan-Neubauer, pp. 6fi6- 
681). 

A philosopher of great originality was ^fasdai 
Crescas of Barcelona and Saragossa (1340-1410), 
author of a profound work entitled Or ’Adbnai 
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(‘ Light of God Sasdai marks a decided turn in i 
the history of Jewish philosophy. Far from con- 
tinuing the Peripatetic doctrines of Maimonides 
and Gersonides, he, like GhazSli among the Arabs, 
tried to demolish the whole structure of the philo- 
sophers’ world-conception, showing the inadequacy 
of reason to establish the truth, which, he claims, 
can be obtained only on the firm basis of revealed 
religion. JJasdai’s work exercised great influence 
on Spinoza, many essential points in the latter*?, 
system having been taken from the former (M. 
Joel, Don Chasdai Greskas' Teligionsphilosophische 
Leliren, Breslau, 1866, Ziir Genesis der Lehre 
Spinoza's, do. 1871 ; J. Wolfsohn, Der Einfl-ass 
Gazdli's auf Ghtsdai Greseas, Frankfort, 1905), 

The 5^araite J ews of the period under considera- 
tion also produced a philosopher of prominence in 
the person of Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia, Asia 
Minor, whose Tree of Ltfe (finished in 1346) com- 
pares fairly with the Guide of Maimonides, after 
which it was modelled (see F. Delitzsch, Ahron ben 
Elia's ^ . . System der Iteligionsphilosophie, 
Leipzig,^1841 ; Schreiner, Der Kaldm, p. 67^.). 

Towards the end of the 14th cent. Protiat Duran 
(Spain), commentator of Maimonides’ Guide and 
author of several other works, arrests attention as 
a man of philosophic learning and critical acumen 
(S. Gronemann, De Profiatii Durani Vita ao 
Studiis, Breslau, 1869). He is greatly excelled by 
his namesake, Simon Duran of Majorca {1361--1444), 
a man of keen intellect and vast Jewish and secular 
learning, who Avrote numerous works, among them 
one of an encyclopjedic character, in Avhicli he 
shows perfect familiarity with the problems of 
philosophy and all the sciences of the Middle 
Ages (see Guttmann, MGWJ Hi. [1908] 41-72, liii. 
[1909] 46-79, 199-228). 

The best known philosophic writer of the 16th 

cent, is Joseph Albo (t c. 1444), a pupil of "Pasdai 
Crescas. He is the author of the very popular 

book, (‘Principles’), which is character- 
istic of the change that took place within the 
ranks of the Jewish thinkers during the 15th cent, 
(see A. Tdnzer, Die Behgionsphtlosophie Joseph 
Alho's^ Frankfort, 1896). Partly owing to the 
sharp criticism of ^asdai, Peripateticism had 
^adually given place to doctrines which were more 
in keeping with the spirit of Judaism. Among 
the writers of this period worthy of mention are 
Joseph b. Shem Tob and his son Shem Tob, both 
in Spain, the former a very independent writer and 
critic, the latter a strict foUoAver of Maimonides 
and commentator of his Guide (see Guttmann, 
MGWJ Ivii. [1913] 177 ff.); Abraham Bibago of 
Huesca (t c. 1490), author of commentaries on 
Averroes and of The Path of Faith, a valuable 
philosophic presentation and defence of the J ewish 
religion (Steinschneider, Vbersetzungen, § 38, p. 
168) ; Judah Messer Leon of Mantua, author of 
several works, among them a compendium of logic 
and a commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics (Husik, 
Judah Messer Leon's Commentary on the * Vetus 
Logka' Leyden, 1906) •, Elijah del Medigo of 
Crete (1450-93), the famous professor of philosophy 
at the universities of Padua and other Italian 
cities, author of Behinat ha-Dat (‘ Investigation of 
Eeligion’) and of several commentaries in elegant 
Latin on works of Aristotle and Aveiroes, some 
written at the request of his pupil and. friend, 
Count Pico de Mirandola (Steinschneider, Ubersetz- 
ungen, p. 973) ; Isaac Arama of Zamora (t 1494), 
author of the very popular philosophic homiletical 
Offering of Isaac, part of which was translated 
into Latin and made the subject of an academic 
dissertation by Anton J. von der Hardt (1729 ; see 
Steinschneider, Vbersetzungen, p. 214 f. ; Zeitschr, 
Mr hehr. Bibliographie, iii. [1899] 17, no. 209 ; JE 
ii. 66) ; the Catalonian Abraham Shalom (t 1492), 


translator of Albertus Magnus’s Philosophia 
Pauperum and of a treatise by Marsilius Ingenus, 
and author of the learned work Nmeh Shalom 
jBteinschneider, Vbersetzungen, pp. 465, 469) j 
T)on Isaac Abravanel (143*7-1508), treasurer of 
Alfonso V. of Portugal, the most prolific writer of 
that period, author of voluminous Bible com men- 
tal ies and other works, which were much studied 
and highly esteemed also by Christian scholars 
(Guttmann, Die religionsphilosophischen Lehren des 
Isaac Abravanel, Breslau, 1915) ,* Judah Abravanel 
(son of the preceding), called-Leo Hebrseus, a Neo- 
Platonist of the Italian Benaissance period, who 
has made himself famous as a philosopher by his 
work Dialoghi di amove, which went through many 
editions in the Italian original and in various 
translations (Munk, Milanges, pp. 522-528 ; B. 
Zimmels, Leo Hehrceus, Leipzig, 1886, Leone Hebreo 
Neue Studien, Vienna, 1892). 

With the expulsion of the Jews from Sp^.in 0492^ 
the centre of Jewish mediseval se'.r’m r. ilizi.: luii 
was destroyed. A considerable number of Hebrew 
authors were busy writing on religious philosophic 
subjects also during the following centuries, especi- 
ally in Italy, where many of the Spanish exiles had 
settled, but none of their writings can be considered 
as an original contribution to Jewish philosophy. 
The Jewish philosophers of great prominence that 
still appeared on the scene, such as Baruch Spinoza, 
Moses Mendelssohn, and others of more recent 
times, were not the continuators of what is known 
as ‘ Jewish ’ philosophy, and are, therefore, not to 
be discussed here. They belong to the history of 
philosophy in general. 

In summing up it may be said that, Avhile on the 
whole the Jews as philosophers play only a second- 
ary rdle, ‘ they indisputably share with the Arabs 
the merit of having preserved and propagated the 
science of philosophy during the centuries of bar- 
barism, and of having exercised for a certain period 
I a civilizing influence on the European world ' 
I (Munk, Melanges, p. 611). 

LiTEKArciiE.— Works on individual authors having: been re- 
ferred to in the text, we quote here only works that deal with 
Jewish philosophy In general ; W. Bacher, Pie Btbeiexegesi 
der judischen jReligionspkilosophen des Mxttelalters vm 
MazmOni, Strassbui*g, 1892 (of. his Bibelesxgese Moses Mai- 
m'&ni’s, do 1896) ; S. Bemfeld, Da’ at Elokim, Warsaw, 1897 ; 
P. Bloch, Die judiscke Behgionsphilosophie, in Winter and 
Wunsche, Diejudische Litteratur, Berhn, 1897, ii, 699-794, also 
separately; M. Eisler, Vorlesunaen uber die judischen Philo- 
sophen des Mittelalters, 3 vole., Vienna, 1870-83 ; L Goldziher; 
in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i. [1913] 301-337 ; S. Horovitz, 
Du Psychologie bei den judischen Religionsphilosophen det 
MiUdalters, 4 \ol8., Breslau, 1898-1912 ; I. Husik, A, Hist oj 
Meduval Jewish Philosophy, New York, 1916 , D. Kaufmann, 
Gesch, der Attributenlekre inderjudiscken Religionsphilosopkit 
des Slittelalters, Gotha, 1877 ; P. J. Muller, De godsleer dei 
middeleuwscheJoden, Groningen, 1S98; S Munk, Melanges dU 
philosophic juive et arabe, 2 vols., Pans, 1857-59 (cf. B. Beer 
Philosophic undphilosophisohe SchriftsteUerderJefden, Leipzig. 
1852) ; D. Neumark, Qesch, der judischen Philosophy des Mit 
telalters, Benin, 1907-10 ; M. Schreiner, Der JSaldm in det 
judischen Literatur, do. 1895 ; J Spiegler, Gesch. der Phila 
Sophie des Judenthums, Leipzig, 1891. 

Hlney Malteb. 

PHILOSOPHY (Muslim).— I. TheearUestatti 
tude of Islam to reflective thought. — The heather 
period of Arabian history, ‘ the time of ignorance 
[jahitiya), came to an end when Muhammad re 
ceived his divine revelation from the hands of th< 
archangel Gabriel. The Qur’an contains everything 
that man needs to know. In point of fact, how 
ever, it supplies but scanty materials for th< 
philosophical spirit ; and of such materials alread.] 
in existence it was the wisdom of Luqm§ai aJon< 
(ef. Qur’an, xxxi.)— a body of religious and practi 
cal ethics that might he compared to the book o: 
Proverbs — ^that found admission into the bible o: 
Islam. Had Muhammad known of philosopher 
in the Greek sense of the term, he would doubtless 
have doomed them, as he doomed the^ets, to th< 
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Tire. The Tradition ascribes to him the charac- 
teristic 3 aying, ‘ The devil is found upon the way 
of the solifetry/ and philosophers are, as a rule, 
solitary men. As time, however, reconciles alj, 
opposites, the Prophet, according to the Tradi- 
tion, likewise said that the first thing created bj 
God was knowledge (ilm) or reason (aql). His 
son-in-law, ‘Ali, the fourth khallfah, who was 
^'regarded by many heretics of a later age as the 
first Fabian philosopher properly so called, is 
reported to have said, ‘Philosophy is the lost 
sheep of the faithful ; take it up again, even^ if 
from the infidel.’ Further, the Socratic maxim 
‘ Know thyself ’—in a somewhat mystical or pan- 
theistic sense — ^was put into the mouth both of the 
Prophet himself and of his son-in-law. 

To the mind of Muhammad Allah was pre- 
eminently the Powerful, the Wise. Primarily, 
indeed, he is the Powerful, who can do all things, 
and does as he wills, and it is rather in a secondary 
sense that he is the Wise — an attribute that here 
properly means ‘ all - knowing,’ for primitive 
thought dwells more upon the compass than upon 
the content or the mode of knowledge. Allah’s 
wisdom might, in fact, be characterized as shrewd- 
ness or sagacity. Just as the merchants of Mecca 
enter their transactions in their books, so Allah 
notes down the deeds of men ; he is quick at cal- 
culation ; he is something of a schemer. His 99 
beautiful names or attributes do not include reason. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that his rasul 
should speak as time and circumstances demand, or 
according to the changing moods of his own soul. 

2 . IslgLm in contact with Hellenistic and Christ- 
ian thought, — A change ensued when Islam, 
in the first century of its existence, spread to 
Syria, Persia, and Egypt, and came into touch 
with the Hellenistic ana Christian culture of these 
lands. To begin with, it had to come to terms 
with Christian theology. The Christians whom the 
Muslims had subjugated were far above their new 
masters in the dialectic art, and the sons and grand- 
sons of the latter became the pupils of the subject 
peoples. The polemical and apologetic activities 
of the Christians brought to view certain naive 
inconsistencies and defects in the religious law and 
the Tradition of Islam. The problems of theo- 
logical metaphysics which above all others gave 
occasion to disputes and so led to the formulation 
of doctrines and systems were as follows ; (a) 
divine righteousness and man’s freedom and re- 
sponsibility ; (b) the eternity of God’s word ; (c) 
the unity of God and His attributes ; and (d) the 
relation of God to man and to the world. 

In the discussion of these problems, more par- 
ticularly during the first three centuries of Muslim 
development, political faction played a part some- 
times of decisive, sometimes of merely secondary, 
imporiJance. We cannot enter into this here ; the at- 
tendant disputes concern us only in so far as they led 
to the development of logical or dialectic methods 
(see art. Kalam, vol. vii. p. 637 ff.) and prepared 
the way for the progress of philosophic thmking. 

The results of the conflict between the Mu'tazil- 
ite Kalllm and the Kalam ranking as orthodox in 
Sunnite Islam may be summarized as follows. 
Tha Christian doctrine of human freedom (a) was 
rejected, as^ was ^so a doctrine that had been 
developed in various ways under philosophical 
influences, viz. that the attributes of God are not 
to be diJBferentiated at all, or are to be differenti- 
ated only in the slightest degree, from the unity 
of His being (c). On the other hand, the doctrine 
< 6 )of the eternity of the divine word (the Logos) 
was applied to the Qur’an and became a Muslim 
dogma j while, finally, the relation of God to the 
worid and to man (a) received various interpreta- 
a rationalistic or a mystical type. 


The more rationalistic explanation predominates^ 
in the orthodox Halam of the early centuries, just as 
it ^oes in the Qur’an. It starts from the view that 
the world is the work of Allah, and that man is 
his slave. It accordingly makes little inquiry 
regarding natural causes or human motives, and 
refers all that takes place in the world and in the 
soul to the omnipotent and inscrutable will of 
God. Every change is therefore something absol- 
utely new. There is no causal connexion, no con- 
tinuous procreation, in the world ; every occurrence 
is a fresh act of creation. A peculiar modification 
of the atomistic philosophy on these lines was 
adopted by orthodox Islam (cf. art. Atomic 
Theoky, vol, ii. p. 202 f.). 

Among many Muslim sects, however, and especi- 
ally in the Shi’ah, and in all schools of Stuiite 
mysticism, the divine is brought into closer rela- 
tions with man and the world, or, conversely, men 
and the world are deified.^ Like the Greek and 
Arabic Neo-Platonists, these sects adopted a 
thought expressed in the Themt&tus (17% B), viz. 
that the great object of our reflexion is to become 
as like God as is possible for man. By a mystical 
overstraining of this idea the desiderated ‘ likeness ’ 
{ofJLoiciXTis det} Kard, rh dvvarSv) is sometimes conceived 
as complete unification. For the most part, how- 
ever, the idea is expressed in a more cautious form ; 

: thus, under the influence of Christianity, man was 
regarded as the image of God, and from this point 
of view it was asserted that one who knows him- 
self knows also his Lord. Servile obedience, 
moreover, gives place to love, and the devout 
servant becomes a fellow-worker with God. In 
minds of an ecstatic cast, however, an extravagant 
mysticism tends ever to pass into a pantheism for 
which the human ego becomes God and the world 
an empty show (cf. art. ^Jallaj, vol. vi. p. 480 if.). 
The merit of having been the first to reconcile the 
rationalistic or scholastic trend of thought with 
the mystical in a fashion that proved satisfactory 
to the Islam of subsequent times belongs to al- 
Ghazali (cf. art. Ethics [Muslim], vol. v. p. 508 f.). 
In reality both tendencies were at one in the view 
that it is Allah who works all in all, while a more 
extreme form of mysticism added that he is all 
in all. 

3 , Early influence of philosophy upon Mu'tazil- 
ite thinkers. — ^The extent to which the Mu'tazilite 
thinkers of Basra, even by the 9th cent. A.D., had 
allowed their teaching to be influenced by philo- 
sophy is best seen in the writings of al-Naz?am 
(t A.D. 845) and his pupil al-Jahiz ( |‘ A.B. 869).’ 

According to al-lNa?zam, man has in virtue of 
his reason the capacity of knowing that God exists. 
God, in His essential nature, is not will, but know- 
ledge. Nor is He able to do all things; on the 
contrary, He can do only what is good, i.e. what 
He knows is best for His servants. From the 
goodness of God’s character, moreover, it follows 
that He could not have created the world better 
than it actually is. Creation is to he regarded as, 
in its divine aspect, a single act by which all things 
were brought into being simultaneously ; in other 
words, one thing is contained in another, and the 
whole variety of existing things— minerals, plants, 
animals, men — are in the process of time evolved 
from their original state of latency {kumunY 
Thus, e.n., aU the generations of mankind were 
potentially existent in Adam, the first man. This 
doctrine of creation as a single act stands in direct 
om)osition to the view that God creates all things 
afresh every moment, as was taught in the ato- 
mistic Kalam, 

Al-Na??am likewise maintains that, while Gocf, 

1 In what degrrees this mystical phase was conditioned by 
native asceticism and by Persian and Indian influences need not 
be discussed here. 
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by the necessity of His nature, wills and does what 
accords with His wisdom and goodness, and while 
nature can work only in conformity with jihe 
constitution given to it at the creation, the human 
soul, with its freedom of volition and action, 
stands midway between the two. The human 
body and its physical activities are certainly sub- 
ject to natm’gd law, but the soul, which resides in 
the body as in a vessel, or interpenetrates it in 
every part and so makes it an instrument, is free. 
Somewhat obscurely al-Na??am speaks of the soul 
as the real and veritable man ; it would seem that 
here certain Pythagorean-Platonic and Stoic ele- 
ments were mingled together in his thought ; and 
we are reminded also of Qusta b. Luqa’s specula- 
tions regarding the soul and the life-spirit [irvedfia, 
Arab, ruh), wich owe much to the influence of 
Galen. 

Al-Na?zam, in his theory of the material world, 
stands opposed to the atomistic view. He main- 
tains the continuity, or rather the complete inter- 
penetration, of all material things (the Stoic KpB.ais 
p. This accords admirably with his doc- 
trine of involution (kumun ; see above), according to 
which every thing*is contained in every other. The 
so-called atom, he holds, is infinitely divisible. 
Then, with a view to explaining how infinitely 
divisible spaces can be traversed, he advances his 
fantastic doctrine of the ^spring’ or ‘leap^ {tafra), 

Al-Jahiz, the pupil of al-!N'a?zam, while he 
devoted himself more to literature than to philo- 
sophy, yet played an important part in the diffusion 
of philosophic culture in Islam. What is usually 
ascribed to him in the way of philosophical doc- 
trine may be traced almost wholly to his teacher, 
as, e.<?., his theory that God, having once created 
the world, cannot annihilate it again, that the 
only real activity of man consists in the inward | 
exercise of his will, etc. His most effective work 
is probably found in his compilations in the philo- 
sophy of nature, in which he cites not only Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Democritus, and Aristotle, but also 
Hermes and Zoroaster, Jeremiah and John the 
Baptist. Like al-Na?zam, al-Jahi? belongs to the 
older school of philosophical thought in Islam — 
the school which Arabian tradition traces back to 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and other pre-Socratic 
or even mythical thinkers. 

4* Influiices of an older emanational and redemp- 
tive metaphysic. — It is a widely prevalent tradition 
in Arabic literature that the earliest philosophy, 
which was traced back to Hermes, Agathos Daimon, 
Asklepios, Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, Empedocles, i 
Balmiis (Apollonius of Tyana), and others, found 
its way from Alexandria through Antioch and 
IJarran to the countries lying farther east. In 
this movement an important rdle was, as it 
seems, played by the Sabians of ^arran (cf. art. 
5AREANIANS, vol. vi. p* 519 f . ). During the Muslim 
period i^Jarran was for centuries the centre of a 
Hellenistic community which combined certain 
elements of the ancient Babylonian astral religion 
with the Hermetic yvQxns, The knowledge of 
divine mysteries was said to have been conveyed 
to them by the primitive revelation given to the 
IJranians, especially Hermes and Agathos Daimon, 
who were identified with the presets Seth and 
Enoch (Arab. Idris). This revelation, or philo- 
sophy of enlightenment, consists in a graduated 
system of emanation, the principal stages being — 
with some variation in the order — (1) God, or the 
First Cause, (2) reason, (3) the soul, (4) matter, 
and (5) nature. These proceed successively from 
one another, and each higher stage, even after its 
emergence from the antecedent one, still continues 
to influence the lower. The highest being is 
usually conceived as light, and the action of the 
higher upon the low^ is represented as being 


mediated by light. This metaphysic of light like- 
wise may have been compounded from speculations ^ 
of Hellenistic philosophy and Persian religion. 
Connected, with it at every point is a species of 
mathematics that plays fancifully with letters 
and numbers, as also astrology, alchemy, and 
magic, or the science of talismans. Nevertheless, 
the leading idea— the thought that stands at the 
centre of all these speculative exercises — is that of?^ 
the salvation of the soul, which longs to escape 
from the evil (or, at least, imperfect), sensuous, 
and material world to its original source ; and it 
is upon the path of asceticism and meditation that 
the soul seeks re-union with the spiritual or divine 
world. 

Among the adherents of this philosophy of 
revelation and redemption, as ^Iso among the 
extreme mystics, a spirit of eclecticism and syn- 
cretism was largely prevalent. Among all peoples 
and in all religions and philosophies these thinkers 
found one and the same truth — ^the same divine 
light — though in various gradations of purity. 
Even those who externally gave their adhesion to 
Islam did not regard that religion as the highest 
and final revelation. The anthropomorphic and 
crudely sensuous language of the Qur’an was inter- 
preted allegorically without the slightest mis- 
giving, for to these thinkers truth lay solely in 
the inner sense. 

Elements of this philosophy of revelation, com- 
bined with Persian and Indian wsdom, are even 
yet more popular in the East than the systems 
formed more or less on Neo-Platonic models by the 
so-called Aristotelians of Islam. Directly or in- 
directly, the intellectual life of Islam had been 
permanently influenced by Pythagoras and Plato 
long before it opened the door to the thought of 
Aristotle. 

5. The introduction of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. — Not only among the Sabians of 5arrafl, 
hut also in the Christian schools and monasteries 
of Syria, as well as in the medical school instituted 
by Khosrau I. in Yundai-Sabur, a beginning had 
been made with the study of Greek writings and 
the translation of Greek scientific and philosophi- 
cal works into Syriac, even before the Mu^m 
conquest. Besides the works of Hippocrates and 
Galen, a large number of mathematical and astro- 
nomical writings, and at length nearly all the 
works of Aristotle, were thus translated. This 
work of translation was greatly encouraged by the 
Ahhasid khalifaJis Mansur and Harun al-Kashid, 
and especially Ma’mun. Most of the translators 
were Syrian Christians, though Jews, Sabians 
belonging to ^[arrSn, and now and again Muslims 
(e.(7,, al-Kindi) did their part. By profession they 
were generally physicians, their great aim being, 
of course, to promote their own special study. 
From the 4th to the 8th cent, the Greek Itooks 
were translated into Syriac ; from the 8th to the 
10th, into Arabic, either from Syriac versions or 
directly from the ori^nal. Prooahly the more 
eminent Arabian translators of the 9th cent., such 
as (justa b. Luqa (c. 835 ; a Cliristian of Ba'Iabak), 
Thahit* b. Qurra (a Sabian resident in Barren ; 
1 901), and especially the Christian physician ^Junain 
b. Ishaq (809-873) and his pupils, worked in part 
directly from the Greek. From the end of the 
9th cent, the work of translation was conned 
almost entirely to Aristotelian or pseudo-Axisto- 
telian writings, with their paraphrases and mta* 
mentaries. 

Neither the natural philosophers nor theo- 
logians received the works of Aristotle without 
opposition. Till well on in the 9th cent., when 
the Hermetie or the I^hagoreiui-Platonic 

wisdom was still in the ascendant, Aristotle was 
known almost solely as a logician [§ahilhal>mantiq} 
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— a fact the most convincing proof of which is 
^ found in the work of the celebrated physician 
Eazi (t A.D.;923 or 932). The physical, and even 
more the metaphysical, teachings of the Stagirite 
met at first with vigorous resistance. This wasr^ 
especially the case with his doctrine that the world 
was eternal, i.e. without beginning— a view prob- 
ably at first identified with a doctrine widely 
current in the East, viz. that of the Pahrites.^ 
It was but natural that theologians of different 
schools, as, the Shfite Hisham b. al-?[aqam 
(a contemporary of Na??ain), the Mu'tazilite Abu 
Hashim of Basra (t 933), and the orthodox al- 
Askari {873-935), should issue polemical pamphlets 
against the encroaching philosophy. These writers 
often found support in the arguments of Aristotle’s 
Christian commentator, Johannes Philoponos 
(Yahya the grammarian), whose writings were 
well known in the East. 

On the other hand, al- Kindi and al-Farabi, the 
first so-called * philosophers,’ or Peripatetics, in 
Islam, following the example of the Neo-Platon ists, 
sought to demonstrate the essential harmony of 
Plato and Aristotle. This task was greatly facili- 
tated by the fact that the Arabic translations 
included numerous pseudo-Aristotelian writings 
some or all of which they regarded as authentic. 
Among these pseudographs were the so-called 
Theologia Aristotelis (an abstract of the Enneads 
of Plotinus), the Liber de Cansis (an abstract of 
the Srotxe/oj^rts OeoXoytK'n of Proclus), the Book of the 
Apple (a Hermetic imitation of Plato’s Fhcedo), 
the Secretum Secretorumj etc. Even in a later 
and more critical age, as the Politics of Aristotle 
was still unknown in Islam, a great mass of 
Platonic material from the Republic and the Laws 
was inco^orated {e.g,y by Ibn Rushd) with the 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

The line of more or less Platonizing Aristotelians 
in IslUm begins with Ja’qub h. Isfiaq al- Kindi 
(t after 870). As the earliest Muslim philosopher 
of Arabian descent— previous thinkers having been 
Syrians or Persians, and, later, Turks, Berbers, 
etc. — al-Kindi is styled 'the philosopher of the 
Arabs.’ In theological matteis he belonged to 
the Mfftazilite school. One gieat article of his 
teaching was the righteousness of God, and he also 
laid stress upon the unity {i.e, the absence of 
properties) of the divine nature. Doctrines common 
to various religions, and especially the general 
belief of mankind in a Creator who reveals himself 
in prophecy, al-Kindi reco^ized as expressing the 
truths of reason. His ^ilosophical syncretism 
enabled him to descry everywhere traces of a 
divine truth which flows in various channels from 
a single source. 

Al-Kindiw'as known to medifeval Christendom 
mainly astan astrologer and a student of medicine. 
In the; East, however, his significance rests upon 
his having been one of the first to engage in a 
thoroughgoing study of Aristotle’s works. It was 
owing to that study, as perhaps also to his sound 
imderstanding, that he could so strongly inveigh 
against alchemy and various forms of the belief in 
It was also of importance for the de- 
ve&pmegrt of philosophy in Islam that, with the 
support af Alexander of Aphrodisias’s commentary 
on the €% Amma of Aristotle, he introduced the 
doctrine of a manifold yoOs (Arab, "aql). Here he 
distinguished four types of reason, viz. {a) the ever 
actual or active 'ag?— the source or essence of all 
spiritual entities in the world, and thus probably 
equivajjant to God and the pure spirits who direct 
the celestial spheres ; ^ (b) the 'aqt as the constitu- 

1 Cf. artt. ‘ Dahr/ ‘ Dahriya/ in El i. 894 f. 

^llhe term 'aqlfa'dl’wa.e, after al-Kmdi’s time, applied princi- 
pally to the spirit emanating from the lowest heavenly (^.e. the 
mnar^ sphere* 


tion or potentiality of the human soul | (c) the agl 
as those properties or faculties of the soul of whim , 
she^can at every moment avail herself ; and [d) the 
'^aqVm the state of outward manifestation. The 
passage from ifi) to (c), i.e, the development of the 
potential into the habitual reason, is usually re- 
garded as effected by the prime, ever active reason. 
This doctrine of ^aqly somewhat modified as time 
went on, is found also in the greater philosophers 
of Islam (cf. artt. FaraaIj voL v. p. 757 fi‘., 
Avicenna, voL ii. p. 272 ff’., Avereoes, voL ii. p. 
262 ft.). 

6. Difference between the older and the newer 
type of thought. — The difference between the older 
philosophical movement, with its Neo-Pythagorean 
and Neo-Platonizing tendencies, and the logtco- 
metaphysical school of the Aristotelians receives 
its most apposite illustration from a comparison of 
the en^clopaedic system which the Ihwan al-Safa 
(' The Faithful of Basra’), about the middle of* the 
10th cent., imposed upon the data of their know- 
ledge with the classification of the sciences found 
in al- Farabi (t a.d. 950). The Faithful <r^f Basra 
arranged the 52 treatises composing their philo- 
sophical encyclopaedia as follows : 

i. The first part comprises the propsedeufcic sciences; first 
(in conformity with the preor^^r.t 

mathematics, and then logic. M ' i r.. '*.«.!! < 'i . -!( I ••■.o 
(1) arithmetic, (2) geometry, (3> astronomy, or rather asi/roiogy, 
(4) geography, (5) music, and (6) the doctrine of arithmetic^ 
and geometrical proportion (with much trifling). In all these 
six treatises the great object is to rouse the soul from ‘foolish 
slumber and careless sleep,* and to lead it from the sensuous to 
what lies beyond— the spiritual. The transition to logic is 
made in the next three treatises, viz. (7) on the theoretical 
sciences, (8) on the practical sciences, and (9) on the various 
customs or characteristics of mankind. Logic, again, in con- 
formity with earlier tradition, deals with (10) the Isagoge (of 
Porphyry), (ii) the (Aristotelian) cat^ories, (12) irepl Ip/i-ijveta?, 
(13) the Fnor AnalyticSt and (14) the Posterior Analytics. 

li. The second section treats of the science of nature on its 
ph'^sical side, but, as the I^wan regarded the physical as of 
little value, their theme here— not onlj for pui};oses of edifica- 
tion, but quite directlj- was often the soul ilselr This section 
consists of seventeen treatises (nos. 15-31), viz (15) elucidation 
of the fundamental conceptions— matter and form, space, time, 
and motion, (1(3) the heavens and the earth, (17) genesis and 
dissolution, (18) meteorology, (19) mineralogy, (20) nature m 
general, (21) botany, (22) zoology, (23) the structure of the 
human body, (24) sense porcr>pt or, (25) dcve^opmoit of the 
human embryo under the ii'ane'cc o-' ..k i ea\in'y bod cs. (!•<) 
man as a microcosm, (27J the dc uiOpPKi.i o. !id.\ d.ul 
(23) the faculty of cognition, (-w) . -■ ’■ on of dt tn 

and life, (30) pleasure and pain, (31^ ihc nr a'n. J ’ ir.goa or 
the nations. 

ui. The subject of the third part is the spiritual world— the 
soul (na/s) and the reason Cagl ) — which is dealt with in ten 
treatises (nos 32-41), as follows : (32) spiritual principles accord- 
ing to Pjlihagoras, (33) spiritual principles according to the 
Ihwan al-§afa,, (34) the world as man on a large scale, (35) 
thought and its object, (36) theory of the spheres, the genesis 
and dissolution of the world, (37) the soul’s love and longing 
for God, (38) resurrection (in a spiritual sense), (39) the kinds 
of motion, (40) causes and the caused, and (41) definitions 
and descriptions of things. The leading thought of all these 
treatises is that the spiritual is the essence and cause of the 
physical, and that the soul, which stands midway between 
reason Caql) and nature (fabl'a), yearns for its primal source. 

IV. The fourth section deals with the supreme, divine world, 
the world of divine law (ndmus^vofjLo^), and contains eleven 
treatises (nos. 42-52), viz. (42) the various religions and philo- 
Bopliies (their common object being the welfare of the soul), 
(43) the way to God, (44) the Ifewan al-§afa*s profession of faith 
in the immortality of the soul, (45) the life of the I^wan al-l^fa 
in loyal fellowship for mutual aid, (46) faith, (47) the divine 
law (namus), or prophetic revelation (intei-preted allegorically, 
of course), (48) homily and exhortation, (49) the practice of the 
spiritual life, (60) communal life (in the State ana other associa- 
tions), (51) the order of the world, (52) miracles and the magic 
arts, angels and demons. 

Al-Farabi, in his Enumeration of the Sciences^ 
arranges the material in a somewhat different 
order, thus : 

i, science of language, in seven parts, discusses (1) the 
word, <2> the sentence, (3, 4) the rules of their formation and 
construction, (5, 6> correct speech and writing, and (7) the 
technique of verse. 

ii. Logic, which is closely associated with linguistic science, 
IS divided into eight parts, corresponding to the six booki/of 
the Organon {The Categories, Interpretation, First and Second, 
Analytics, Topics, Sophistical Arguments), together with (7 
the Rhetoric and (8) the Poetics of Aristotle While rhetoric 
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md poetics belong, on their technical side, to linguistic*:, thev 
*re here treated under logic as the theory of representing and 
» imitating the real. According to this ^ ie\C, which came to ha\ e 
great importance in the East, the sequence of the sub 3 ettB-- 
topics, sophistics, rhetoric, poetics— lornis a descending scale 
of the probable or the false which gradually declines from the 
high level of certain and demonstrative knowledge dealt with 
in the Analytics. 

ill. llatheinaLical science consists of seven divisions, as 
follows: (1) aiithmetic, (2) geometry, (3) theory of pertpectxie, 
(4) astronomy, (5) music, (6) theory of measure and weight, and 
(7) technique. 

IV. Natural science is di\ ided into eight part*: i iZ (1) doctrine 

of the principles of all material things' i<cp6a<ris) (2) the 

earth and the sky, (3) genesis and dissolution, (4, 5) nieteoiology 
(6) raineralogi, (7) botany, (8) zoologi , with which is conjoined 
psychology <as a natural science). 

V. Metaphysics, or (likewise m Aristotle’s terminology) 

theology, has the following three provinces : (1) the doctrine 
of the existent in general wi^h t^" 

principles of the specia: - * \ ir ^ . i - - 

and (3) the doctiine of u'l *■, r. '.ai bi....gs.. ' ■ rg*-"'.. 

tion, with God as the highest ^tage. 

\ 1 . Politics —In this section, as the Aristotelian writings on 
practical philosophy were nob as yet translated, or were trans- 
lated only in part, there is a considerable representation of Pla- 
tonic element*:, though al-Ffirabl seems to ha\ c been acquainted 
with the A 7,. hotaih^’int. J'llhu'S. 

vii. Leg^larixfi science, x e. the ccitnce of faith and of re- 
ligious duly. 

Such agreement as is found between the classi- 
fication of the Ihwan al-Safa and that of al-Farahi 
is due to the introductory treatises of Ammonius 
and Johannes Philoponus. Characteristic differ- 
ences, however, appear both in the arrangement 
and in the exposition ; as regards the former, the 
foregoing outline will enable the reader to com- 
pare the two systems, while, as regards the latter, 
it is impossible here to go more fully into detail. 
The material distinction may be briefly expressed 
by saying that the longing of the soul, which, ac- 
cording to the Ihwan, aspires to return to its 
celestial source, gives place in Farabi to a more 
tranquil and broader contemplation of all things 
in the light of reason. 

7* Muslim philosophy in the West. — The pro- 
gress of Muslim culture in the West — ^in N. Africa, 
Spain, and Sicily — was in many rejects a dupli- 
cate of the Oriental development. What Iraq and 
the city of Baghdad passed through in the 9th 
cent, was in the 10th r^eated in Andalusia and 
its capital, Cordova. Conditions in the West, 
however, were of a more simple kind ,* gradations 
of culture were fewer; and Spain, true to its 
orthodox bent both before and after the ^Muslim 
invasion, was only superficial^ influenced by any 
of the sects and factions of the East. Nevertheless, 
some of the main currents of Muslim thought 
made their way to the West. As a result of | 
pilgrimages to Mecca, and even more of scientific 
journeys extending as far as E. Persia, Andalu- 
sians became acquainted with the science and 
philosophy of the East, and those who travelled 
brought home hooks. Oriental scholars, again, 
frequently moved westwards in order to find em- 
ployment. In the first half of the 9th cent. Abu 
Bakr Farai b. Salani, a physician of literary at- 
tainments belonging to Cordova, made a journey 
* of the kind indicated to Iraq, and, e.y,, attended 
the lectures of al-Jahiz in Basra. On his return 
to his native city he disseminated there the 
writings and the theology of that Mu’tazilite 
teacher, and also the first germs of Greek philo- 
sophy. 

Somewhat later in the 9th cent, the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean philosophy found its way into Spain under 
the mask of Sufiite and Batinite (see below, § 8) 
mysticism. It purported to i est upon the authority 
of Empedocles. Its chief representatives here were 
Muhammad b. Masarra, a Muslim of Spanish de- 
scent, and the Jewish thinker Ihn Gabirol 

Hq Sfosarra, who was born in Clordova in 883 and died in 
931, and whose father had studied Hu'tazilite and mystical 
theology in the East, lived the life of a devout ascetic. He 
eventually retired, with his pupils^ to the solitude of the moun- 


I tain®, and wag on this icconrit al-Jabal! In his place of 

_ retrta: lie m'-trnc’ “d hi« inp'i.*. ir tl>o Mu'tazilite doctrine of^ 
i freedo'ii como'nod niih a r<<ri' of e‘'Oteric wisdom, this being 
j in K-alil/thc cnianiil 0 ” nooi of iiie pseuob - Empedocles. 

Fio.u God tnc Oti( . • ( oiij:”irA pr'iiciule— beheld— proceed all 
•thii-g- each d< 1 \ T'jr from cne in the 

following order 0) i.*- lal n aiicr , (2; leatoi' i.Otie 

soul ; (4)nu.:i»' or *»» c'C* d n.iich foMr-> irie -’il - i ite of 

all +■*. to (\i>i‘nco 111 I'cc vc’. -.cal v^or’d Of (I'jd Ji -'i-df, 
e\a < (1 -i^ II. Vj)o\ i‘ rd’ i»i i-c cnio- noikir'^ can be i-i’id , He is 
u krio ■ abli . Jle re en.s II If, nowevc'-, ’u H s ctiiara. oiiP x 
t''e nr-si t.napitOTi. .c inc -pir I'lcl mat. or roi'i winch all 
s. 11 .rial a*'d mama' Timi:. pro.*'--jij i- mb')! named 
*•!«* inrone oi Go 1 ’ tod, r.ori-o'.cr, i*- *-0 ex-'u^d alo.c .lU 
things that He has no knowledge of these emanations. His 
emanations, however, are cognized by reason — by that which 
arises out of the primal * r.’^d re.^o'^n ’« de 

nved the soul, which, ’■ d .< r < 

deliver itself from it by asceticism and ho to rise to me nigh 
plane of the spirit It was at first only in the West that Ibn 
Masarra succeeded in forming a body of adherents, but the fact 
that his ideas were adopted by Ibn al-‘Arabi (1166-1240), Islam’s 
made them eventually the common property of 

I ( *: t *.7nld 

Towaids the end of the 11th cent the philo- 
sophical writings of al-Farahi and the medical 
teachings of Ibn Sina became known in the West, 
and the first of the Western Muslims to apply 
himself actively to their lines of thought was Abu 
Bakr Muhammad h. Yahya b. al-Sa’igh b. Bajja, 
who, born in Saragossa, lived in Seville and Gren- 
ada, and died at the court of the Almoravids in 
Fez in 1138. This Ibn Bajja, with al-Farahi as 
his model, composed elucidations of the Aristotelian 
and other phuosophical writings. He felt ve-^ 
keenly the isolated position of the philosopher in 
the world at that day — a fact reflected in tne title 
of his ethical work. The Guidance of the Solitary. 
The ideal of self-culture portrayed in that book 
was embodied by his disciple Ibn Tufail (g.v.) in 
the figure of ‘ H^-yy ibn Yaqzan,’ and his doctrme 
that the human intellect attains to a general {Le, 
not individual) immortality by union with the 
intellect of the lunar sphere was further developed 
by Ibn Rushd (cf. art. Avereoes, esp. p. 264) ; this * 
found a place in the literature of mediseval Christ- 
ianity as the bugaboo of philosopbical heresy. 

8. The reconciliation of philosophy with 
religion.-— ^One of the main problems of Muslim 
philosophy was naturally the definition of its rela- 
tion to religion, as presented in the Qurto and 
the Tradition. Many theologians, more or less 
conscious of this problem, were already working 
towards its solution by spiiitualizing the letter of 
the law, havmg taken over from Hellenism the 
allegorical method of interpreting sacred WTitings, 
Those who applied this method in thoroughgoing 
fa.shion were called Batinites (adherents of the 
* inner sense ’ \hdtin^ * interior,’’ * inside ']) ; and the 
endless variety of attempts to harmonize their own 
peculations with the word of God and of His 
Prophet developed at le^th into sheer contempt 
of file external word. Extreme mystic*, ration- 
alists, and free-thinkers all came in this vv%y to 
the same results. Another theory common to 
them all was that the inner sense of the word— 
the truth— was revealed to only a few, whether by 
divine enlightenment (mystics) or by one’s own 
reflexion (rationalists and free-thinkers). 

Now, in the main, the Muslim Aristotelians 
agreed with this view. They propounded, how- 
ever, a mediating theory, expressing the matter 
less crudely and with finer gradations of meaning. 
With the aid of scholastic distinctions, they tried 
to show- that the different modes of expression 
used by theologians and philosophers xe^ctively 
were but varying phases of the one changeless 
truth. They did not claim that the trui^ was 
confined to their philosophy alone, but th^ held 
that that philosophy was the highest form of truth 
attainable by man. It is in the light of this hypo- 
thesis that we are to interpret the philosophic en- 
deavours to rationalize the doctrme of» prophetic 
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revelation. Al- Kindi himself had defended prophecy 
had sought to show that it was in harmony 
with reason* at all events, like the Mutazilite 
theologians generally, he regarded the contempla- 
tion of revealed truth as a religious duty. Such* 
was also the view of al-Farabi and Avicenna. Al- 
Pariih! in particular, even identifies the philo- 
soplei ari<! liie Taking Plato’s ideal of 

the Ivin^-) he furnishes it with various 

trair- ol 'ihe '..ige in such wise that the 

faithful Muslim, in reading al-Farabfs works, 
might well substitute the name of Muhammad 
himself. Prophecy is here made intelligible by 
mea^s of the'ag^Z theory, the doctrine of the vovu 
As Plato had set forth in the EepuhliCi human 
beings vary greatly in their intellectual endow- 
ments, and til e majority require a guide ; it is only 
the most gifted of men, in fact, whom the super- 
human voGs (the intellechts agens =' aql fcC al) enables 
to receive and assimilate the truth, ana so to impart 
it to others in a form that varies with the stage of 
their mental development. 

We may discern here not only the resemblance 
but also the difierence between the so-called Aris- 
totelians and the other schools of thought in Islam. 
The mystics, too, had all their theory of grades — 
a doctrine of the several stages to be successively 
traversed on the way to God. The stages are 
variously enumerated — ^as many as eight, or even 
more, being given — and variously described by 
dilleient tliinkers j and few men reach the highest. 
In similar fashion the Ih^wan al-Safa distinguish 
four grades of initiation within their society, 
these corresponding to the stages of divine ema- 
nation. 

The principle of the pMlosophical theory of 
stages in the narrower sense, however, is made to 
rest upon distinctions in mental endowment, and 
here there is no transition from one stage to 
another. In al-Farabl the doctrine still rather 
follows the psychological scheme of Plato’s Be- 
while in Averroes it leans more to the 
outward form of the Aristotelian logic. Each 
distinguishes three grades of intellectual capacity. 
In al-Farabi they coiTCspond respectively to (1) 
sense-perception, (2) ideation, or perception, which 
operates with remembered {mentally perceived) 
images, and (3) pure reason, or the capacity for 
thought. In few men is the last of these (potenti- 
ally) present in such measure that by union with 
the active intellect (the spirit of the lunar sphere) 
it can rise to actual reason. It is on this highest 
plane that the philosopher and the prophet join 
iiands. The philosopher, however, receives or wins 
the truth in a pure form, and in that form, too, he 
utters it for those who are able to comprehend it ; 
while the prophet, receiving it in fibres and 
similituclis, likewise makes use of these m order to 
accommodate his thought to human conception ; in 
this way, too, he becomes a guide to those who either 
cannot rise at all or can rise only with difficulty 
above sensuous perception. We find similar views 
in the writings of Avicenna and Maimonides, and 
in the romance of Ibn Tufail. 

-AT^earroes deals with this theory of the harmony 
of philosophy and religion in a special work. Bfe 
hoJds that there is no ground for conflict between 
reason and Mtb, since the doctrines of religion 
are symbolical expressions of philosophic 

truth. That our scientific and nhilosopnical modes 
of expression might likewise be of a symbolical 
character seems never to have entered the mind of 
this Aristotelian thinker ; he was satisfied that in 
Aristotle par eoocellence he had found the pure 
truth. Aristotle, in his Metaphysics (100^ 15fi&), 
had said, however, that the Sophists and the 
dialecticians deal with the same object as the 
although in a different way. The 


knowledge professed by the Sophists was at best 
fictitious, and even the probability of the dialecti- ^ 
ciai^dependent as it is upon generally recognized 
principles— fell below the philosophical plane of 
apodictic certainty. Now Averroes finds in these 
statements the doctrine of the three stages. The 
sophistico-rhetorical mode of argumentation is 
successful with the multitude; the procedure of 
the dialecticians finds favour with the moie cul- 
tured classes, and especially the theologians {muta- 
kallimuifi) I ^ally, the thoroughgoing apodictic 
method of the philosophers— the heritage of the 
few — presents the truth in its pure and consum- 
mate form. Thus, to take a concrete instance, 
the simple-minded believer of the lower class will 
say, ‘God is in heaven.’ The man of trained 
dialectic, again, knowing that God must not be 
represented as a physical entity in space, will read 
that statement as meaning that God is exalted 
above all that is earthly ana human, and will say, 

‘ God is everywhere, and not merely in heaven.’ 
But, if the omnipresence of God be taken in a 
physical and spatial sense, that formulu* too is 
liable to be apprehended wrongly, and accordingly 
the philosopher more adequately expresses the 
purely spiritual nature of God when he asserts that 
God is nowhere hut in Himself; in fact, rather 
than say that God is in space he might more justly 
say that space and matter are in Him. 

This example suffices to show us that in the view 
of Averroes the three stages or forms of knowledge 
have a common basis in one fundamental principle, 
viz. that there is a God. He believes that the 
existence of God is a fact to be recognized by every 
man, God being either figured more or less sensu- 
ously or conceived in a purely spiritual way, 
according to the grade of one’s intellectual capa- 
city. To deny the existence of God is forbidden, 
and such denial should be punished. But the 
bluiring of intellectual distinctions is also an evil 
thing : the uneducated must not venture to engage 
in allegorical interpretation, nor shall the philo- 
sopher seek to popularize his higher intelligence of 
thmgs. Hence Averroes censures ai-Ghazali for 
having diffused philosophy too widely through 
his popular writings. Tne masses should believe 
in conformity with the text of the Book; the 
theologians must not read more into the Book 
than is compatible with the Arabic language and 
diction ; absolute liberty of thought is the exclusive 
prerogative of philosophic genius. Thus the Peri- 
patetic movement of Muslim philosophy ends in 
what may he called an aristocratic rationalism. 

9. The influence of Muslim philosophy. — The 
development of philosophy in Islam was of import- 
ance, in the first instance, to the Muslim peoples 
themselves. Its influence made itself felt in all 
branches of science and general culture, though 
chiefly, no doubt, in the study of theology — a study 
which still maintains an outstanding place in Islam. 

In the theological sphere we can trace various 
currents of thought. In general, it may he said 
that the mystics of all periods have imported many * 
Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic elements into 
their systems, while thinkers of a more rational- 
istic type owe much to the teachings of Aristotle 
in the form given them by Avicenna. Avicenna 
ranks in the East as the prince of philosophy, and, 
in the conflict regarding the influence of philosophy 
upon theology, the watchword for centuries has 
been ‘ For or against Ibn Sina.’ 

The right of applying philosophical or logical 
methods to the treatment of theological problems 
in philosophical discussions is not generally con- 
tested. The theologians, in their works dealing 
with the Kalam {g.v,)y usually begin with a seeflon 
discussing questions in the logic of language and 
the theory of knowledge, and then, in the fciy of 
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the work, set forth their scheme of speculative 
theology. 

From the time of al-Ash*ai^ (g.v.) a moderate 
and partly mediating orthodoxy has succeeded i% 
coming to terms with speculation on theolo^cal 
problems. To the rigid orthodoxy that clung 
imcompromisingly to the letter of the law al- 
Ashaii made the following rejoinders . (1) the 
Prophet did not condemn those who speculate ; 

(2) the Prophet was cognizant of the speculative 
problems, and the Qur’an and the Tradition have 
furnished us with the principles of their solution ; 

(3) his not having dealt with them singly is to be 
explained on the ground that in his time they had 
not yet ciru-rged — otljoiwi-iC he wmuld, of course, 
have spoken detinitely regarding them. The 
second of these rejoinders furnishes a vindication 
of the more or less liberal modes of interpretation 
to which the Qur’an and the Tradition were sub- 
jected in the subsequent period. It is impossible 
nere, however, to deal more fully with the process 
of th^logical development in Islam ; much useful 
material will be found in the works of M. Horten. 

Secondly, the influence of Muslim philosophy 
was in some measure augmented when at len^h, 
more particularly by means of Latin translations, 
it came to be known in Western Christendom. 
The best-known translators during the 12th cent, 
are Johannes Hispanus and Gerard of Cremona; 
and the work was prosecuted by other students in 
the century following. Likewise many Jews took 
part in the process of mediation. The various 
mutations of Arabic learning were all shared in, 
either actively or receptively, by the Oriental Jews 
<cf. Philosophy [Jewish]) ; and at length Maimon- 
ides ([g'.'V.] 1135-1204), working under the influence 
of al-Farabi and Avicenna, made an attempt to 
harmonize Aristotle with the OT. In this endea- 
vour he availed himself of the device of interpret- 
ing the sacred text allegorically and restricting the 
scope of Aristotle’s teaching to this world, while 
mamtaining that everything of a supramundane 
nature is known only by divine revelation. 

Such Avas also the view of the Christian scholars 
and theologians of the AVest. Their knowledge of 
the world, including a great deal of astrology, 
alchemy, etc., was borrowed very largely from the 
Arabs, while at first they gave a ready welcome to 
everything of a Neo-Platonic cast. The most 
permanent of the Oriental factors in the West, 
however, were Avicenna’s medical teachings and 
the Aristotelian tradition fiom al- Kindi to Aver- 
roes. In that tradition the Scholastics found 
abundant incentives to philosophical discussion, 
and to it they also owed in part their abandonment 
of the Neo-Platonic ontology for the purer form of 
Aristotelianism represented by Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas in the 13th century. It was 
therefore upon good grounds that Dante placed 
Avicenna and Averroes among the great figures of 
classical antiquity in the forecourt of hell. 
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PHILOSOPHY (Roman).—!. Introductory.— 
The Romans made no claim to originalitj^ in philo- 
sophy. Here, even more than in other fields, the 
work of Roman literature was mediation ( Vermitt- 
lung). From this point of view, however, it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the significance of such 
names as Lucretius, Cicero, and Seneca, not to 
speak of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, who wrote 
in Greek. It is from Lucretius that the modem 
world received not only the system of Epicurus 
and the atomic cosmogony of Democritus, but 
something of the spirit of the pre-Socratic nature 
philosophy. 

Cicero taught the history of older Greek phfio- 
j Sophy and the controversies of the post* Aristotelian 
schools not only to his contemporaries and the 
Christian Fathers, but for many centuries after 
the Renaissance to all modem Europe (see the 
excellent, though incomplete, history of Cicero’s 
influence in T. Zielinski,'* Cicero im Wandel der 
Jahrhundertf^^ Leipzig, 1912, pp. 89ffl, 211 ff. ; 
there is a convenient English r^sum4 of Zielinski® in 
English Literature and the Classics, Oxford, 1911). 

Seneca transmits to the modern world the ethical 
religion of later Greek philosophy, the precepts 
that would make invincible the heart that conned 
them, the half-Christian sentiments of a Stoicism 
more than half Platonized. 

When the Roman tardily turned his attention 
bo Greek literature, it was, Horace tells us {Ei>ist. 
II. i. 161 tf.), to ask what profit there might be in 
the Attic stage. Horace does not here mention 
philosophy, the refuge and religion of his later 
years {ib. I. i. 25). 

But the diamas most frequently adapted to the 
Roman stage, those of Euripides and ^he New 
Comedy, were, as Cicero says of his own orations 
{de Nat, Dear. i. 3), stufted with philosophic 
sentences (J. S. Reid, Academica, London, 1885, 
p. 9), which conveyed to an intellectually young 
people the criticism of life, ethics, and religion of 
a sophisticated and weary civilization {ib , Introd. 
p, 20, note 1 ; T. Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, bk. 
lii. ch. xiv. ; W, Warde FoAvler, The Beligmm 
Experience of the Roman People, London, 19U, 
pp. 348, 264, 319, Roman Ideas of Dettg, do. 1914, 
pp. 30, 101; J, B. Carter, Religion of Numa, do. 1906, 
pp. 64, 122 f.). This completed the disint^ration 
of the Roman religious instinct, which was already 
sadly confused by the progressive aasimiiaiion of 
the old Roman deities to Greek mythology. 

* Atqoe haec quidem ejttstnodi ex vetere Gr&eciae fama col- 

leota suttt : qttibus resistendtim ease, ne purturbentur 

rel^gionee’ (etc. de Mat. Deor. ill. 23. CO). 

Ennius, the Roman Homer (Fowi^, Rel. Exper,, 
p. 361), translates Euhemems (see Euhemerism), 
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adapts "vvith Boman illustrations Euripides* 
^iatritjes against priestcraft and augury (Cic. d& 
Dm. i. 58), arid sums up for tlie populace in three 
racy lines the Epicurean doctrine that the gods 
are careless and the traitorous doubts of the 
moral government of the world long since formu- 
lated by Thrasyniaclius (H. Diels, Die Fragmente 
der VorsokratilceT^, Berlin, 1912, fra^ 8) and elo- 
quently I’epudiated in the theodicy of rlato {LawSi 
905 B ; cf. Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 32, de Div. i. 88) : 

^Gods there are, Tve always said it, and that will always he 
my view ; 

But they httle reck, I reckon, of what we race of mortals do, 

For if they did the good would flourish, the had would 
perish, which is not true.’ 

Many such quasi-philos^hic and critical utter- 
ances occur in Plautus (Fowler, Fel. Exper., p. 
362; F. Leo, Flmctinische Forsch'ungen\ Berlin, 
1912, pp. 129-131 ; Ranke, Feriphcomenus, Mar- 
burg Dissertation, 1900) and in the fragments 
of early Latin tragedy (Reid, Introd. p. 20, n. 
1). The beginnings of more direct study of Greek 
philosophy are known mainly from the allusions 
in Cicero {Tusc. iv. 6, Acad. i. 6), Seneca {Ep. e.), 
Quintilian {Inst. Orat. X. i. 123), and Aulus Gel- 
lius (vi. [vii ] 14, XV. 11). 

The famous embassy to Rome in 155 of the three 
representative Greek philosophers — Cameades the 
Academic, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the 
Peripatetic— is the obbligato introduction to the 
history of Roman philosophy, and has often been 
brilliantly, if somewhat conjeeturally, described 
(see C. Martha, Etudes morales sur Vantiquite, 
Paris, 1883, p. 61f., *Le Philosophe Carn6ade k 
Rome ’ ; A. W. Benn, The Greek Fhilosophers^, 
London, 1914, ch. xiL sect. i.). 

Cicero himself can name no Roman student of 
Greek philosophy prior to Lselius and Scipio 
{Tiisc. iv, 6), though he sometimes alludes to 
Pythagoreanism in Italy {ib. iv, 1 f.). 

The culture of the ‘Scipionic circle,* and its 
possible indebtedness to Polybius and the Achaean 
exiles, we must dismiss with a reference (Momm- 
sen, bk. iv. ch. xii. ; P. Wendland, Die hellenis- 
tisch-rbmische Kultur, Tubingen, 1912, pp. 34, 58 ; 
J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians^ London, 
1909, p. 191; Fowler, Eel. Exper.^ p. 363 f.; 
Cic. de Fin. ii. 8; Polyb, xxiii. 10). Elsewhere 
Cicero admits that sceptical readers have doubted 
the erudition in Gre^ philosophy displayed by 
the interlocutors in his dialogues, and defends 
himself lamely (Reid, on Acad. Frior. ii. 2). It is 
not likely that any Roman, except Cicero himself, 
and possibly the learned Varro or Brutus, could 
have delivered the systematic expositions which 
Cicero puts into the mouths of liis personages. 
But the general truth of Cicero’s idealized repre- 
sentation of this Roman culture remains. 

In the 1st cent. B.C. the educated Roman 
nobility did often maintain in their households 
Greek scholars who might be philosophers (see 
A. Hillscher, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbucherfur class. 
FkUol.^ snppl. xviii. [1891-92] 353-444; Cic. 

90, 97, de Or. i. 22, deFin. iv. 26, v. 3, 25). 
In their, ynuth, or later en route to Asia, they 
heard at Athens {de Or. i. 18, de Fin. v. 1) or 
Rhodes {de Or. L 17) lectures from which they ac- 
quired, if not expert knowledge, a sufficient con- 
ception of the attitude towards life and experience 
represented by the three chief post- Aristotelian 
scliools the Stoics, the Epicureans, and the 
Academic sceptics. They knew the names and 
personalities of the leading representatives of these 
schools and took an amused interest in their con- 
troversies (Acad. Frior, li. iv. 11 f., de Or. i. 11, 
181, de Leg. i. 20). Their villas sometimes con- 
tained libraries in which a scholar could find almost 
any treatise Chat he happened to need (de Fin. iii. 


21, Topica, i., ad Att. iv. 10). They sometimes 
professed personal allegiance to the Epicurean, 
the Academic, the Stoic, or the Peripatetic school 
jyUs the case might be {de Nat. Deor. i. 6). This 
' often meant little more than the assumption of a 
playful partisanship {de Fin. v. 3, 26, Acad. Fost. 
I, iv, 14, de Leg. I. vii. 21). It was sometimes, as 
in the case of Cicero’s friend, the Epicurean Atti- 
cus, the expression of a temperament and an atti- 
tude (G. Boissier, Ciciron et ses amis, Paris, 1888, 
p. 137). 

In a Cato and in a Brutus it was thought to be 
a religion and a rule of life : 

*Neque disputandi causa, ut magna pars, sed ita vivendi’ 
(Cic, Alurena, SO, of Cato) ; * Scias eum sentire, quae dicit 
(Quintil. X. i, 128, of Brutus). 

And it is customary in this connexion to affirm a 
profound affinity between the Stoic philosophy 
and the old Roman virtue (Fowler, Eel. Exper., p. 
362 ; E. V. Aimold, Eoman Stoicism, Camoridge, 
1911, ch, v„ is an excellent history of the ‘Stoic 
sect in Rome * ; per contra, F. W. Bussell, Marcus 
Aurelius and the Later Stoics, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 
185, says : ‘ The Stoic school nearly spoilt the 
noblest of the Romans *). 

Cicero’s complacent portrayal of this philosophic 
culture of the Roman nobility suggests Burke’s 
and Matthew Arnold’s idealization of the similar 
culture of the English nobility of the 18th century. 
Whatever the precise historical facts, it is in some 
such setting and against some such historical 
background as this that we must view th6 two 
great extant monuments of that culture— Lucre- 
tius’s poem on the nature of things and Cicero’s 
philosophical dialo^es. In asserting his own 
essential priority, Cicero laments that the earliest 
Roman expositions of Greek philosophy were the 
cheap and superficial jjopularizations of Epicurean- 
ism by a certain Amatinius and his followers {Tusc. 
iv. 3, 6). This recalls the deprecation by old- 
fashioned college presidents of the diffusion of 
cheap Voltairism m America by Ethan Allen’s 
Eeason the only Oracle of Man (New York, 1784), 
and Paine’s Age of Eeason (London, 1795). But 
what chiefly otfenas Cicero is not the irreligion of 
popular Epicureanism, hut its crudity. Epicurus 
and, with rare exceptions, the Epicureans were 
hostile to the encyclopsedic liberal culture that 
was Cicero’s life-long religion {de Fin. i. 5, 7, 21, 
iii. 12, Acad. i. 2, de Nat. Deor. i. 22,26, ii. 18 f., 
29). Their writings lack the literary charm, the 
mastery of dialectic and rhetoric, the conception 
of man as a social and political animal, the wealth 
of historic illustration, that attracted him in the 
disciples of Plato and the ‘great and copious’ 
Peripatetics {de Leg. iii. 6, Orator, 3, Brutus, 31, 
de Fin. ii. 23 f., iv. 3, 9, v. 3). The Stoic system 
and terminology as a subject of study command 
the respect even of their opponents {de Fin. iii. 1). 
But any educated man can get up the entire Epi- 
curean philosophy in a few days {ib. i. 5, 8 : ‘ per- 
discere Indus ’). 

So Macaulay marvels that the ^silliest and 
meanest of all systems of moral and natural philo- 
sophy ’ inspired m Lucretius the finest poem m the 
Latin language. Cicero does not raise this question, 
or indeed mention Lucretius at all, except once in 
the much discussed letter to his brother Quintus. 
But the coincidences of diction in the exposition of 
the Epicurean philosophy are too numerous and 
precise to be due solely to the use of common 
sources. The parallels collected by Martha 
{Melanges de lUtiratwre aimienne, Paris, 1896, pp. 
157-177) axe only a small proportion of tliose that 
an attentive reader will discover- For Lucretiu# 
as a whole see art. Lucretius and the well-known 
book of J- Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Foet 
(2 vols., London, 1907-09). We can only glance at 
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a few of the traits that differentiate him from 
Epicurus. He is a true poet and transmits to the 
modern world the spirit not of Epicurus on Nature, 
hut of the pre-Soeratics and Platons Timmiis. He ^ 
‘denied divinely the divine’; and Aphrodite, 
Phaethon, the fauns, and the cult of the great 
Mother of the Gods are more real and vivid in his 
negations than in any hymn of their worshippers. 
His atheism speaks the language of the deity 
answeiing Job out of the whirlwind ; and the ex- 

E ression of his honest doubt always preserves that 
igh seriousness the lack of which makes the 
petulant boutades of Euripides so disconcerting to 
the lovers of ^schylus and Sophocles, so unedifying 
to the disciples of Plato. In him Epicurus’s placid 
lepudiation of superstition is transformed into a 
passionate conviction that historical or institu- 
tional religion has been a curse to humanity. This 
distinction, often overlooked, has never been 
explained. It may be conjecturally attributed to 
something in the poet’s own temperament or 
experience, or perhaps to the religious experi- 
ence or the Roman people during and after the 
Hannibalic wars (Carter, p. 144; cf. G. Murray, 
Four Stages of Greek Beligion^ New York, 1912, 
p. 53), 

We may perhaps find further confirmation of his 
sincerity of feeling in the fact that Lucretius 
never redeemed his promise (v. 155) to lead his 

‘ Memmius in a train 
Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 
That gods there are, and deathless ’ 

(Tennyson, Luaretius). 

The positive theology of the Epicureans was cer- 
tainly chimerical, and their opponents plausibly 
pronounced it insincere (Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
GriecheUi III. i.®, Berlin, 1880, p. 399). The speakers 
in Cicero refuse to take seriously the faineant gods 
who have a quasi-corpus SLud&quasi-sanguis {de Nat. 
Deor. i. 26), and take refuge from the cosmic tur- 
bulence in ‘ the . lucid interspace of world and 
world ’ {de Div. ii, 17), where they entertain their 
infinite leisure with conversation in Greek. 

The populace, the false prophets, the mystic or 
religious philosophers, and the intelligent essayists 
of later antiquity were agreed in regarding 
Epicureanism as virtual atheism (Posidonius, in 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 44 ; cf, iii, 1). 

Lucretius has little to say— perhaps there was 
not much to be said — of the practical aspects of 
the Epicurean ethics. Satire of Roman luxury 
and ennui, the praises of sober, sweet, simple 
Epicurean life, deprecation of the mad race of 
ambition and the pursuit of wealth, the gospel of 
renunciation and acquiescence in the law of death 
—death ‘that is more peaceful than any sleep’ — 
that is about all. 

2 . Cicero.— Cicero was obviously not a pro- 
fessional scholar. But his knowledge of Greek 
philosophy was extensive, if not always critical. 
Greek was for him a living language, and he had 
heard lectures on Greek philosophy, read books 
about it, and debated the points of controversy 
between later schools throughout his life (see 
Reid, Introd. pp. 1-9 ; J. B, Mayor, de Natura 
Deorum, Cambridge, 1880-85, i. p. xxxv, and, for 
an unfavourable view of Cicero’s work, iii. p. xiv). 
The substance of his chief philosophic treatises he 
could at any time have written out of his head 
{de Fin. i. 5; not, of course, the ‘History of 
Philosophy ’ in de Nat. Deor, i. 10 ff., for which he 
had no Diels or Zeller to copy). In the actual 
composition he freely adapted, translated* para- 

r ased, or epitomized whatever suited his purpose 
the writings of Pansetius, Posidonius, Clito- 
maehus, Diogenes of Babylonia, Antipater of 
Tyre, Antiochus, and PMlo, Like many of his 
modem censors, he often took his quotations at 


second hand. But it is < 3 ^ite idle to deny that 
he read Plato, Aristotle, Theophiastus, Grantor,^ 
Dicsearchus, and others of the older *philosophers, 
and could consult and quote them independently 
when he chose. He sometimes speaks of himself 
as a translator and sometimes protests that he 
does not follow his authorities slavishly. The 
determination of his precise procedure in any 
given case is a problem that philology can neithe? 
solve nor renounce (see the Introductions to Reid, 
Academical and Mayor, de Nat. Deor. ; R. Hirzel, 
XJntersuehungen zur Cicerd^s philosoph. Schriften, 

3 vols., Leipzig, 1877-83; and the more recent 
literature in Hans Uri, Cicero und die epihur. Phil., 
Munich, 1914). He achieved his design of illumi- 
nating by Latin letters every topic of (recent) Greek 
philosophy {de Div. ii. 2, Acad. Post. I. i. 3). 
And, in the loss of the Greek ‘ sources,’ this hastily 
composed philosophical library remains one of the 
world’s chief storehouses of ideas and suggestions 
and of the great commonplaces of etlxics and 
natural religion. It is no impairment of the value 
of his writings or disparagement of his intellig- 
ence that he aid not invent a system of his own, 
or swear superstitious adherence to the words of 
any one of his teachers (Boissier, p. 340). The 
philosophy of the post- Aristotelian schools centred 
m two or three large topics of controversy still 
under debate — the criterion of truth, the absolute- 
ness and autonomy of the moral law, the identifica- 
tion of ‘virtue ’ with happiness, and the reality of 
natural religion and its accommodation to institu- 
tional and historic religion. Towards all these 
questions Cicero’s attitude was that of not a few 
of the best minds of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
The Stoics maintained that certain states of con- 
sciousness are infallible witnesses to their own 
truth. Cicero held with the New Academy that 
probability is the limit of our knowledge and the 
guide of life {Ttcsc. i. 9, v. 11, Acad. ^ passim; de 
Uffic. iii. 4 in fine). This is still a perfectly rational 
position in relation to all absolute systems, and 
was in Cicero’s as in Plato’s day an entirely reason- 
able view of physical science also {Acad. Prior, ii. 
39 ; Plato, Tim. 29 B, C). The Stoics insisted that 
nothing is good except the virtuous will, and that 
virtue alone ensures not only a happy, but also 
the happiest possible, life. Cicero aSmired this 
fine moral gesture and the ingenious elaboration 
of terminology that justified it {de Fin. iii. 22). 
He would like to believe it : 

* Ego vero volo in virtute vim esse quam maximam * (id. 

V. 2 «). 

He is not sure that he can find any valid sanction 
for the moral life without it, But in other moods 
he doubts its conformity to common sense or its 
confirmation by experience, and sees in it only the 
pedantic and paradoxical elaboration 'of^ truths 
better stated by Plato (de Fin. iv. 11 1). virtue 
on the rack is still happiness perhaps. But why 
say the highest possible happiness ? ^ Would it not 
be a little happier without the pain? It is our 
modern problem of the sanction. Unless you go 
the whole length of paradox, how find a logical 
sanction for the extreme case of entire self- 
sacrifice? Cicero’s waverings and self-contradic- 
tions on this point find their precise parallels in 
the literature of the modern utilitarian debate 
from Mill and Grote to Leslie Stephen, and in 
the associated discussions of the main the^ of 
Plato’s Republic. He prefers the Stoic position to 
the Epicurean of course, and even to the laxity of 
Theophrastus on the happy life {%h, v.*5), and 
perhaps to the -Aristotelian over-emphasis of 
external ‘goods’ (id. v. 25). But he does not 
prefer it to the finer tact of Plato’s expression of 
the same ideas {Acad. iv. \LucullusV^ de Fin. 
iv. 24, Tusc, V. 12). And he fears mat it may 
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prove to be only a magnificent rhetoiical defiance 
%o experience^and human nature : 

‘ Dicuntur ista, Cato, magnifice ’ {de Fin. iii. 3), * repugnante 
natura ’ (ib. iv. 20) i 

He had probably often debated the question with 
Brutus and Cato, and a large part of bk. iv. of the 
de Finibus reads more like the reflexion of these 
<3Liscussions than the copy of a Greek treatise, for 
which it is generally taicen. The alleged contra- 
diction between bk. v. of the Tusmlans and bk. iv. 
of thecae Fmibus practically disappears on a careful 
consideration of the respective contexts [Tusc. v. 
11 ; pf. de Leg. i. 20 : ‘ Probe quidem sentis, si re 
ac non verbis dissident,’ de Offic. iii. 7 : ^Mihi 
utrumvis satis est ; et quum hoc turn illud proba- 
bOius videtur’). 

Space fails for the study of the de F^nforo 
Deorum and the de Bivinatione as storehouses oi 
material for the histoi*y of the post-Aristotelian 
philosophies of religion. The ‘ noble eclectic deism ’ 
which Cicero transmitted to the Kenaissance and 
the 17th and 18th centuries is summed up in a 
concluding paragraph of the de Bivinatione^ which 
says in effect : 

‘ We ought to conserve religion without encouraging supersti- 
tion- The wise man will respect and maintain the religious 
ntes and institutions of his ancestors and he will keep his 
personal faith in a supreme and eternal nature to be rever- 
enced and admired by man as the author of the beauty and 
order of the vioilrt ’(ii. 72). 

Those who read between the lines could find 
mingled with this edifying doctrine many sugges- 
tions of the statesman’s or the policeman’s view of 
the utility of religion {de Bep. and de Leg.^ passim, 
de Leg. i. 7, ii. 7, de Nat. Dear. i. 27 j cf. A. Collins, 
ap. Zielinski, Cicero %m Wandel, p, 223 ; de Nat. 
Beor. ii. and iii.) and hints of economies and 
reserves {de Nat. Beor. i. 22, de Biv. ii. 12, ‘ sed 
soli suraus,* de Leg. i. 13) and of accommodation 
(the word, de Nat. Beor. i. 15 [41]) legitimate or 
illegitimate to popular and institutional religion 
{ib. i. 28, iii. Ion, 23 j Warde Fowler, Boman Ideas 
of Beity, p. 54). The Platonizing Dream of Seipio 
and hk. v. of the Tusculans have been the chief 
channels by wfliich the Platonic hope of immor- 
tality was transmitted to the Middle Age and the 
modern literature of natural religion. The de 
Finibus deals with the theo^ of ethics (see art. 
StJMMXTM Bonum). The Tuscidans are, like 
Seneca’s Epistles, the practical application of the 
religion of Greek philosophy {Tusc. v. 2 : *0 vitae 
philosophia dux/ etc. ; cf. Seneca, Ep. 90, both 
conjectured to be derived from Posidonius’s Pron 
trepticus) to conduct and spiritual guidance. They 
exhibit the philosopher as physician of the soul 
{Tusc. i. 49, iii. 1), healing the perturbations, 
diseases, or passions of the mind, and combating 
the feay of^'death and pain and other ‘ accidentju 
evils,’ or maintaining the Stoic thesis of the all- 
sufficiency of virtue for the happy life. The de 
Officiis, b^ed in the main probably on the irepi rod 
Kwdi^KOVTos of Pansetius, is a practical treatise on 
the ethics not of the ideal sage but of fallible men. 
It h^me in^ turn the model of St. Ambrose’s 
ethics, and, untO the rise of the 19th 
cent. *^ence^ of evolutionary ethics, it remained 
for such readers as Locke, Hume, Voltaire, and 
Frederick to Great almost the definitive treat- 
ment of the subject. The wide-spread opinion 
that Cicero in the de Officiis seriously compromises 
the ethical ideal is a vague impression left in the 
minds of hasty readers by his discussion of the 
Stoic casuistry of caveat emptor and similar ques- 
tions {de Offic. iii. 12 ff.). Li nearly every case 
Cicero himself rejects the casuistic compromise, 
the ‘capitulations of conscience’ which even John 
Stuart Mill attributes to him {de Offic. iii. 13 in 
; MUIf *Tkree Essays on ^ligtpn^, London, 


1885, p. 107). Apart from a few possibly pre- 
judiced political and historical judgments, the 
derogations of the de Officiis from absolute, ideal, 
Platonic, or Christian ethics are lare and doubtful. 
On the authority of Panaetius, Cicero justifies the 
advocate in maintaining a merely plausible case 
(ii. 14). He twice permits himself the un-PIatonie 
expression that a good man will harm no one 
‘nisi lacessitus iniuria’ (i. 7, iii. 19), for which 
Lactantius and Ambrose rebuke him. He once 
incautiously generalizes a sound principle of legal 
equity in the unqualified statement that promises 
need not be kept ‘ si plus tibi noceant, quam illi 
prosint, cui promiseris^ (i. 10). That is about all. 
The tripartite scheme of the de distinguishes 

the topics of the right {honestum), the useful 
(ufilc). and the (apparent) conflict of the two. 
The admission of a real conflict, Cicero insists, 
would destroy ethics altogether, which must rest 
on the Socratic-Platonic postulate of their identity 
(ii. 3, iii. 3). The elaboration, for which Cicero 
himself apologizes (ii. 6), of Chestei fieldian pru- 
dential morality in bk. ii. is natural in a father 
addressing his son and not inappropriate to the 
literary kind which is allied to the ‘ parsenetic dis- 
course*’ (see art. Isocrates). Transcendental 
and ascetic ethics are treated in the Tusculans, 
which are essentially akin to the literature of 
‘consolations.’ These and similar distinctions, 
which cannot be developed here, axe indispensable 
to the discriminating criticism of the de Finibus, 
the de Officiis, and the Tusculans. The honestum 
of de Officiis, i. divides into the four Platonic 
cardinal virtues. Emphasis is laid on their deriva- 
tion from ‘nature,’ the primary instincts, and the 
social nature of man. The ius gentium is some- 
times equated with nature (iii. 5 : ‘ natura, id est, 
jure gentium ’). Beneficence as a social virtue is 
placed side by side with justice. And there are 
many other divergences from Plato and Azistotle 
due to the elaboration of ethical teiminology in 
the discussions of the schools, the accumulation of 
political and social experience, and the impel feet 
equivalence of Greek and Latin ethical terms. 
Much industry that might have cleared up all 
these complexities has been wasted on the con- 
jectural philology of Cicero’s lost sources. 

Cicero boasts that his philosophical treatises had 
inspired many emulators of his example. Two 
only require mention here ; Brutus, with whom he 
evidently had often debated the Stoic ethics 
(Boissier, p. 320), and Varro, for whose vast erudi- 
tion he felt a certain awe. Varro (Zeller, in. i.* 
669) apparently accepted the eclectic compromise of 
Antiochns between the New Academy and Stoi- 
cism. Whatever his private creed, his ch ief li terary 
interest in Greek philosophy was its service to his 
interpretation of Koman religion and antiquity. 
We know him mainly through the Christian 
Fathers, who sought in him illustrations of the 
absurdity of the pagan religion. 

3. Roman philosophy Sfter Cicero. — Koman 
philosophy acquired few if any new ideas after 
Cicero. ^ An exhaustive monograph would study 
the not inconsiderable traces of Epicureanism and 
Stoicism in the poets Horace, Vergil, Lucan, 
Juvenal, and Persius (C. M.o,x\ho,,LesMm^aliste8sous 
V empire remain, Paris, 1865, p. 100 ff., ‘Perse’; 
Arnold, Boman Stoicism, eh. xvi., merely glances 
at the topic), the relation of the ‘science’ of 
Seneca and Pliny to their Greek sources, and the 
Latin/ reflexion of incipient Neo-Platonism in 
Aj^uleius. But, broadly speaking, post-Ciceronian 
philosophy merely amplified that conception of the 
philosopher as physician of the soul and director (k 
conscience which we have already met in Cicero’s 
Tusculans. This, with some admixture of asceti- 
cism and Pythagoreanism, was the philosophy of the 
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school of the Sextii to which Seneca alludes with 
grateful enthusiasm. And this is the chief function 
and content of philosophy for Seneca hinJseif 
(Zeller, ill. i.3 696 €). 

This ethical culture religion of moral philosophy 
in the literature of ihe Gimco-lloman empire is 
of enormous human, though of slight scientific, 
interest. There are few shades of modern moral 
sentiment which the ethical culture of to-day can- 
not find already eloquently exmessed in Seneca, 
Plutarch, Epictetus, Musonius, Dio Chrysostomus, 
Maximus of Tyre, or Marcus Aurelius — to mention 
only the best-known names. And under the com- 
bined influence of Platonism and cosmopolitan 
humanitarianism this pagar sometimes 

approximates so closely to -iT"’ r.( Chiistian 
sentiment as to provoke perpetual reneVals of the 
hypothesis of its direct indebtedness to Christianity 
(Zeller, ill. i.^ 714 , Wendland, p. 95, with biblio- 
graphy ; Boissier, La Religion rormine^ Paris, 
1892, vol. ii. ch. v., ‘ S6n^que et St. Paul’; 
G. P Heines, Marcus Aurelius, in Loeb Classical 
Library^ 1916, p. 383). It would be futile to try to 
summarize this literature in a paragraph. It is 
better to refer the reader to the articles on the 
authors named and to the many readable and 
accessible studies of the subjects (W. E. H. 
Lecky, Mist, of European Morals^, London, 1890, 
ch. ii. ; Boissier and Martha, opp. citt. ; L. Fried- 
lander, Bittengeschichte Roms^, Leipzig, 1910, III. 
iv., ‘ Die religiosen Zustande,’ v., * Die Philosophie 
als Erzieheiin zur Sittlichkeit ’ ; E. Renan, Marc- 
Aurde^, Paris, 1882, ch. iii. ; W, Pater, Manus 
the Epicurean, London, 1888, ch. xv. ; T. R. Glover, 
The uonjlict of Religions in the early Roman Em- 
pire, do. 1909, chs. li. f., vii. ; R. D. Hicks, Stoic 
and Epicurean, do. 1910, ch. iv. ; Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism, chs. V., xiii.-xvi. ; J. Oakesmith, The 
Religion of Rlutarch, do. 1902; 0. Gieard, De la 
Morale de Rlutarque*^, Paris, 1874). The theology 
associated with this gospel of Greek moral philo- 
sophy may be described indifferently as natural 
religion or ‘morality touched with emotion.’ 
Matthew Arnold’s sharp distinction between the 
two meant little to Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and 
Marcus Aurelius, who, though, like Plato, they 
would affirm the autonomy of ethics, were, like 
Plato, willing to supplement it with the sanctions 
of natural religion. Discriminating scholarship 
finds distinctions in the extent and character of 
their accommodation to popular religion, but no 
such contrasts as that which Glover discovers 
between the ^'ssential rationalism of Seneca and 
the superstition, as he deems it, of Plutarch : 

‘The ancient world rejected Seneca, as we have seen, and 
chose Plutarch^ (Conflict of Religions, p- ill)— an exaggerated, 
not to say a false, antithesis. 

Nor ought we to catalogue the entire ethical and 
religious literature of these centuries under the 
undiscriminating rubrics, ‘ orientalism,’ ‘ recrude- 
scence of superstition,’ and ‘ failure of nerve.’ 
There was doubtless a drift towards superstition in 
the populace, in third-rate xvriters, and finally in 
the later Greek literature of Neo- Platonism. The 
decline of ancient science and scholarship left these 
tendencies without a check : 

‘ If the old civilization had not been on the wane, if a supply 
of instructed, critical, cool, indifferent minds had continued,’ 
etc. (M Arnold, preface to God and the Bible, London, 1884, 
p. xvi, after Renan). 

And the accommodations of the Stoics and the 
coquetries of the Platonists with mysticism may 
be thought to have encouraged them. But in the 
better writers, down to and including Plotinus, 
iflbither the accommodations nor the half-serious 
literary mysticism went farther in concession to 
the ‘ concrete supernatural ’ than many of the most 
respectable and respected writers of the last fifty 


years have done.^ It is only from the avowed 
standpoint of a Velleius (Cic, de Nat. Deor. i. 8 
‘fidenter . . . ut solent isti’), a Lucian, or a 
pHaeckel that modern criticism is justified in depre- 
cating the supernaturalism, the superstition, the 
failure of nerve of the Grseco-Roman ethical 
teachers of the first two centuries. The later 
Greek literature of Neo-Platonisra is an indepen- 
dent question and does not concern us here. • 

Literature. — See the r-'cu’"'crci thi-ovcto ’t 

I’AUL feHOREY. 

PHOENICIANS. —Phoenicia lay at tb<> eastern 
end of the Mediterranean and extended from the 
Nahr-el-Kahir to Mt. Carmel. It me faded *the 
maritime plain and the adjacent portions of Jebel 
Nusariyeh, Mt. Lebanon, and the highlands of 
Galilee. Its chief cities in the order from north to 
south were Arvad (Arados), Simir (Smiyra), Arka, 
Gehal (Byblus), Birutu (Berytus, Beirut), Sid on, 
Sarephath (Sarepta), Sur (l^yre), F^ana, Akzib, 
and Mahalliba. The name is derived from the 
Gr. which means first ‘purple’ and then 

the land that produces purple. It is found as early 
as Homer {II. xxiii. 743 f., Od. xiii. 272, xiv, 288 if., 
XV. 415 ff*.)* The natives named themselves 
Tyrians, (3tebalites, etc., after their individual 
towns, which were originally independent ; or called 
themselves Sidonians from Sidon, the principal 
city. Thus IJiram, king of Tyre, calls himself 
‘ ‘kmg of the Sidonians ’ {CIS i, 5), and on coins of 
the Greek period Tyre is called ‘mother of the 
Sidonians ’ (E. Babelon, Cat. des monnaies 

qreegues' les Roisde Syrie, etc., Paris, 1890, i. 86). 
This is tlie usual name for the Phcenicians in the 
OT ( Jg 10^2 187^ 1 jk: 111 . 5. S3 1031^ 2 K 23^) and also 
in Homer {II vi. 290, Od. iv. 618, xiii. 285, xv. 
118). 

The Phcenicians also called themselves by the. 
broader racial name of Canaanites, as we know 
from coins of Laodicea (Babelon, i. 84, 162, 172). 
We have also the testimony of Herodian and of 
Stephen of Byzantium that the ancient name of 
Phoenicia was which corresponds to a shorter 
form j/jD (Kinahhi in the Amama letters) over 
against (Kinahni in the Amarna letters). 
Philo Byblius (in Eusebius, Rj-cep. Evang. i. 10, 
ed. E. H. Gifford, Oxford, 1903) names as the 
ancestor of the Piioenicians Chna, who had his 
name changed to Plicenix (39d) ; and in I Bekkoi, 
Anccdota Grceca, Berlin, 1814-21, iii. 1181, Chnas 
IS the father of Phamix, whence the Phcenicians 
are called Ochna (=y:Dr!}. Augustine states that 
the Phoenician colonists in N. Africa called them- 
selves Canaanites {Exp. Ernst. Rom. 13) The OT 
frequently calls the Phcenicians Canaanites 
(Gn Nu 1329, Jos 5^ Jg 2 S 24«^% 

Is 23^k Oh Zeph 2® ; cf. Mt Mk 1^), In 
the OT Canaan (Zeph Ezk 17^] o^anaanite 
(Zee 142^ Job 40^, Pr Sl^*) is the standing term for 
‘merchant,’ but in the early days trade was 
wholly in the hands of the Phcenicians. 

With this testimony in regard to the racial affini- 
ties of the Phcenicians their language agrees. It 
is identical with the propei names and Canaanite 

f losses in the Amarna letters (see J. A. Knudtzon, 
he El - Amarna - Tafeln, Leipzig, 1907-15, ii. 
1545 If ), and differs only as a dialect from Moabite 
and Hebrew, which Is 19^® calls ‘ the language of 
Canaan.’ In civilization and in religion also the 
Phoenicians and the Canaanites were one people. 
Accordingly, we must regard the Pbc^icians as a 
branch of the Semitic race which under the names 

1 This caveat is intended not as a criticism of the indispen- 
sable book of Franz Cumont Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism, Chicago, 1911) or the brilliant sketch in Murray 
(ch IV., ‘The Failure of Nerve’), but in deprecation of the 
impression which the present generation of readers will receive 
from the exclusive emphasis of this aspect of the religious life 
and thought of the Grseco-Roman empire. 
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of Amorites and Canaanites settled in Palestine 
«?al)out 2500 B.C. 

A. pMRIOTt BEFORE THE HEBREW CONQUEST 
{SSOO'-l^OO B.C.).— During this period the Phceni-^ 
cians were nndistinguishable from the other' 
Canaanites. Accordingly, the account of the 
religion of the Canaanites {ERE iii, 176-188) is at 
the same time an account of the first period of the 
Phoenician religion. 

B. PERIOD FROM THE HEBREW CONQUEST TO 
THE BEGINNING OF GREEK INFLUENCE {1B00-- 
400 B.C.).— The sources for this period are scanty 
compared with those for the preceding and the 
folicwing periods. They consist of two native 
inscriptions, that of Limassol and that of Hassan- 
hey-li ; theophorous personal names in the Assyrian 
records, in the OT, and in Menander’s list of the 
kings of Tyre ; and a few statements of the 
Assyrian annals and the OT in regard to the gods 
of the Sidonians. 

The inscription of * the servant of girom, king 
of the Sidonians,’ on fragments of a bronze bom 
found at Limassol in Cyprus {CIS i. 5) is commonly 
regarded as belonging to the reign of pirom I., 
the contemporary of David and Solomon (c. 960 
B.C,). This is the view of Lidzbarski {Handbuch 
der nordsem. Ej^igraphiky pp. 118, 176); but Von 
Landau zw AUertTiu'inskunde des Orients ^ 
i., Leipzig, 1893) and E. Meyer {EBit col. 3763) think 
that the king mentioned was ^irom n. (c. 740 
B.C.). In either case this is the^ oldest known 
Phoenician inscription. It is a dedication to Ba’al 
Lebanon {ERE ii. 287^). The name piirom (Gr. 
Mpwfios) is an abbreviation of Ahi-rom, * brother is 
high’ (=Heb. 5 i-rani; a in iTeb. is regularly 
represented by o in Phcen.). This name is a 
witness to the continued use of, the primitive 
Semitic divine title Ah {ERE iii. 179, § 6 ; cf. i. 
387, § i). Josephus {Ant. viii. v. 3) quotes from 
the Greek tranSation of the annals of Tyre made 
by Menander of Ephesus (see C. Wachsmuth, Em^ 
leit. in das Studium der alien Geschichtey Leipzig, 
1895, p. 404 f.) the information that the father of 
5ir6m I. was Abibalos=Abi-ba'l, ‘father is 
which contains the divine title Ab {ERE iii. 179, 

§ 5 ) as well as the title Bal {ERE iii. 179, § 2 ). 
of Sirom Menander says that he built temples 
for Herakles (=:Melkart, ERE ii. 293) and for 
Astarte (=;’Ashtart, ERE ii. 117, § 5 ), and that he 
dedicated a golden pillar to Zeus (=BaT-Shamim, 
ERE ii. 288, § 8 ). He also instituted the festival 
of the awakening of Melkart. A wise man who 
flourished in his reign was Abdemounos (read 
Abdgsmounos)= 'Abd-Eshmun, ‘servant of Esh- 
mun ’ (see beloAV, p. 892, § 33 ). 

The successor of Hirom, according to Menander, 
in Josephus {c. Apion. i. 18, ed. B. Niese, Berlin, 
1889, V. <21), was Balbazeros (or Baleazeros) — 
Ba*l-"aibr, ‘the bcCal has helped.’ His son was 
Abdastartos=’Abd-*Ashtart, ‘servant of 'Ashtart.’ 
He was dethroned by Methousastartos=:Methn- 
' Ashtart, ‘ man of 'Ashtart,’ the son of Leastartos 
=:Le-Ashtart, ‘belonging to ‘Ashtart.’ His 
successor was Astharumos {or Aserumosl—DTiDK, 
‘paris is high’ (see below, C. i 65 ; cf. ERE 
iii. 184 L). He was slain by his brother Phelles— 
d !?5 {OIB i. 1, 356. 2f.), an abbreviation of Ba‘L 
peUes, ‘the has levied the way’ (J. andH. 
Herenbourg, *^1030. ph. ' du temple de Seti h, 
Abydos,’ RAssgr i. [1885] 81-101, no. 24). He in 
his turn was slain by Eithobalos, the priest of 
Astarte =Ittobal, ‘with him is the bdaL* He is 
the sawe as Ethha’al, king of the Sidonians 
(1 K 16*^}. His daughter Jezebel (=^ 3 r’i<; see 
below, p. 890), the wife of Ahab, introduced the 
cult of Melkart, the hcCal of Tyre, into Israel; 
and from the narrative of the book of Kings we 
gain some information about his worship {ERE ii. 


292% 293). His son w'as Balezoros=Ba'l-'az 6 r, ‘ thr 
hdal has h^ed.’ He was succeeded by Mettenot 
=Metten, Heb. (2 K ID®), an abbreviation of 
Metten-ba'l, ‘gift of the War (C/Si. 261. 3.303. 1, 
406. 4, and often). His successor was Pygmalion, 
in whose rei^ Carthage was founded. On Pyg- 
malion see bmow, p. 893, § 49 . 

Here the list of Menander closes, hut for the 
period immediately following we have a number of 
theophorous names of Phoenician kings mentioned 
in the Assyrian inscriptions. In 854 B.c. Shal- 
maneser III. names Matinu-ba’li = Matten-ba'l, 

‘ gift of the hdal I king of Arvad {KB i. 172. 93 ; 
cf. ii. 20. 60) and Adunu-ba’li=Adon-ba'l {ERE 

iii. 179, § 8 ), king of Shiana=the Sinite of Gn 10 ^'^. 
On Ba’li-ra’si=Ba'l-rosh, ‘ hdal of the promontory,' 
in Shalmaneser ni., see ERE ii. 287, § 4 . Tiglath- 
pileseriv. in 738 B.c. mentions Hirom il., king ot 
Tyre, and Sibittibi’li, ‘seven is hdaV (ERE iii 
184, § 8 ), king of Gebal {KB li. 30. 51 ; cf. 20. 57). 
On Ba'^-Z^hon in Tiglathpileser iv. see ERE ii. 
288, § 8 . In 725 B.C. Shalmaneser V. attacked 
Elulaios=Elu-eli (Heb. Vn-’Ss), * El is my gdd,’ king 
of Sidon, as we know from Menander, in Josephus 
{Ant. IX. xiv. 2). In the inscriptions of Senna- 
cherib he appears as Luli {KB ii. 90. 35). On the 
divine name El see ERE iii. 178, C. 1 . In 701 
Sennacherib mentions Tuha’lu = Itto-baT, Etli- 
baal, ‘with him is the hdaly king of Sidon; 
Minhimmu = MSnahem, ‘comforter,’ an abbre- 
viation of a theophorous name such as Ba'al- 
menahem (CIS i. 55. 1 , 57. 2 , 87 . 3 ; 2 K 
king of Samsimnrnna; Abdili’ti = ‘Abd-Sloi, 
‘servant of the goddess’ (f.«. ‘Ashtart), king of 
Arvad {CIS i. 243. 3, 244, 4 5 ERE ii. 115, § i) ; 
Drumilki, ‘light is my king’ {ERE iii. 181, § 8 ), 
king of GebS {KB ii. 90. 48-60). In 676 B.c. 
Esarhaddon names Abdimilkutti = ‘Abd-milkot, 
‘servant of the queen’ (i.e. ‘Ashtart; ERE vii, 
433, § 4 ), king of Sidon {KB ii. 124. 15). He also 
mentions Balu—Ba*!, king of Tyre; Milkiashapa 
=Milkasaph, ‘the king has gathered’ [ERE iii. 
179, § 7 ), king of Gebal ; Matanba’al= Metten-ba'l, 
‘gift of the hdalj^ king of Arvad; Abibaal=Abi- 
ba‘l, ‘ father is hdaly Idng of Samsimuruna [KB 

ii, 148. 13-17). A^urbanipal names the same 
persons mentioned by his father and also Yahimilki 
=' 3 i?D*in% ‘my king makes live,’ son of Bai, king 
of Tyre (KB ii. 168. 58); yakinlu=Yakin-eI, ‘El 
causes to be,’ king of Arvad {KB ii. 170. 63) ; and 
the following ten sons of Yakin-el: Aziba’al= 
‘Azzi-ba'l, ‘my strength is the hdaV ; Ahiha’al, 
‘father is the hdaV % Adunibaal, ‘my lord is the 
hdaV; Sapatibaal=Shopheti-ba'al, ‘my judge is 
the hdaV; Pudibaal, ‘the hdal has redeemed’; 
Ba’alyashubu, ‘the hdal returns’; Ba’alhanunu, 
‘the hdal is gracious’ ; Ba’almaluku, ‘the hdaZ 
is king’; Abimilki (Abimelech), ‘the father is 
king’; Abimilki (Abimelech), ‘the brother is 
king’ {KB ii. 172. 82-84). On Melkart, Ba‘l- 
Malki, BaT-Shamim, Eshmun and Ba'1-Saphon, and 
the gods of Tyre mentioned in the treaty of Esar- 
haddon with Ba'al, king of Tyre, eeeERE ii. 293*^ : 
and on ‘Ashtart in the same treaty see ERE ii. 
115% 

The Phoenician inscription found at Hassan- 
bey-li near Zenjirli in N . Syria {SBA W, 1895, p. 
122; H. Winckler, Alfor. Forsch.y Leipzig, 1896, 

iv. 305) stands next in age to the inscription of 

Hirom, king of the Sidonians, referred to above. 
Its allusion to ‘the king of Assyria’ shows that 
it is older than the fall of Nineveh (606 B.c.). 
It mentions mhm ‘Ba*l-shamim and the 

gods ’ {ERE ii. 288, § 8), pm, ‘ and Ramman ’ {ERE 

iii. 183, § 2 ). m 

‘Ashtart, ‘the goddess of the Sidonians,’ is men- 
tioned in 1 K 115* 33, 2 K 231 % 

In the Neo-Babylonian period Josephus again 
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quotes from Menander a list of kings (c. Amon, 
i. 21). He says that Nebuchadrezzar besieged 
Ithobalos — Ethba'al ii. His successor was B^'l ii. 
Then came a series of judges : Eknibalos = (H)ekmni- 
ba'l, ‘the hcCal caused me to be’ (cf. Yakin-ei 
above), the son of Baslechos (or Balsachos)=BaT- 
Sakjkun (?), ‘Sakkun is the hdaV \ Chelbes= 

* dog of Isis ’ (cf . DKnay ; CIS i. 50. 1, ‘ servant 
of Isis ’} — interesting as the first appearance of the 
E^ptian goddess Isis {EltE iii. 184 f.); son of 
Abdaios, ^parently = 'Abd-Yahu (Obadiah), 

‘ servant of Jahweh ’ (Abdaios is the transliteration 
of Obadiah in the Greek version according to Q ; 
other recensions read Abdeios ; on Jahweh among 
the Canaanites see ERE lii. 183, § 17) ; Abbaros 
(Lat. Abalus)=Ab*baT, ‘father is Muttunos 
= Metten-(ba'l), ‘ gift (of hdal) ’ ; and Gerastratos= 
Ger-Ashtart, ‘sojourner of 'Ashtart’ (frequent in 
Phoenician inscriptions), sons of Abdelimos= 
’Abd-eliin, ‘servant of the gods.’ They were 
followed by a king, Balatoros = Ba*l-'atoi, ‘the 
hdal has crowned.’ Then came Merbalos^Mar- 
ba'l, ‘ hdal is lord ’ ; and after him Eiromos = 
^irom III., under whom Babylon fell before the 
arms of Cyrus (539 B.C.). 

During the period of Assyrian and Babylonian 
rule the Phoenicians must have felt the influence 
of the Assyro-Babylonian religion. This is shown 
by survivals in the next period (see below, p. 893, 

During the earlier part of the period of Persian 
rule we have no information in legard to the 
later Phoenician religion. No trace of the Persian 
religion appears in the later Phoenician religion, so 
that we may assume that it exerted no influence 
upon Phoenicia during this period. 

Our sources, meagre as they are, for the period 
from the Hebrew conquest down to 400 B,c. show 
that the Phoenician religion remained practically 
the same as it had been during the previous period. 
Nearly all the old gods are mentioned, and no 
new ones appear, except Isis and Osiris. 

C. Period of Greek inflvefce {from 4.00 
R.C. onwards). — As sources for this period we 
have a considerable body of inscriptions from 
Phoenicia and from the Phoenician colonies in 
Cyprus, Carthage, etc. The oldest of these date 
fioin the end or the Persian period {c. 400 B.C.). 
The majority come from the Greek period (333 B.c. 
onwards). The inscription of Y ehaw-milk of Gebal 
{ CIS i, 1) belongs to the end of the 5th or the be- 
ginning of the 4th century. Those of Tabnit of 
Sidon (Lidzbarski, p, 417) and of Eshmun-'azor 
{CIS i. 3) are assigned by some to the end of the 
5th, by others to the end of the 4th century. All 
the other inscriptions found in Phoenicia belong to 
the Greek period. The Cyprian inscriptions date 
mainly from the end of the 5th and the 4th century. 
The Delos inscription {CIS i. 114) is from the 4th 
century. The older inscriptions from Carthage, 
Sardinia, and other Phoenician colonies in the west 
belong to the period before the Koman conquest 
(146 B.C.). The Neo-Punic inscriptions belong to 
the Roman period, and have frequently Latin 
translations that are useful for determining the 
pronunciation of the personal names. These in- 
scriptions contain names of gods, theophorous per- 
sonal names, and some information in regard to 
religious beliefs and rites. In many respects the 
Phoenician religion was preserved in a more primi- 
tive form in Carthage than in the homeland, where 
it was subjected to Greek influence. 

Two Phoenicians, Mochos and Sanchuniathon, 
are reported by classical authors to have written 
•accounts of the Phoenician religion. Mochos of 
Sidon is named along with Sanchuniathon by 
Athenaeus (iii. 126A), and with Sanchuniathon is 
said by Strabo (xvi, ii. 24) to have lived before the 


Trojan war (cf. Jos. Ant. i. iii. 9). He wrote a 
cosmogony of Sidon, wliioh^ was translated intS 
Greek by Eudemus, a pupil of i?Pristotle, from 
whom a fragment was borrowed by Damascius 
{Qucest, de Pidmis PriTtcipUsy 125, ed. J. Kopp, 
Frankfort, 1826, p. 385). It is also said to have 
been translated by Laetus at the end of the 1st 
cent. B.c. (Tatian, adv. Grc&cos, 37 = Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I xxi. 114). Our only knowledge of this 
cosmogony is from the fragment in Damascius. 
Another much more extended cosmogony, that of 
Gebal, is said to have been composed by Sanchu- 
niathon (=Sakkun - yathon), and to have been 
translated by Philo of By bins (Gebal), from ^hom 
it is (juoted by Eusebius. On the contents and 
historical character of this document see the artt. 
Philo Byblius and Sanchuniathon. It is prob- 
able in the case both of Mochos and of Sanchunia- 
thon that genuine Phoenician records are preserved 
by the Greek writers, although the names attached 
to them may be apocryphal. 

Besides these native historians we have as sources 
the incidental references to the Phoenician relimon 
in Greek and in Latin authors, particularly ELero- 
dotus, Lucian {de Dea Syria), Origen, Jerome* 
Theodoret, Tertullian, and Augustine. 

From these sources it appears that the character- 
istic of the period from 400 B.C. onwards was ever- 
increasing Greek influence upon the Phoenician 
religion. Even in the Persian period Greek civili- 
zation began to invade Phoenicia. King Straton 
( =’ Abd- Ash tart?) of Sidon maintained a thoroughly 
Greek court. He established a Sidonian colony in 
Athens which has left a number of Phoenician in- 
scriptions, and permitted Athenian merchants to 
settle at Sidon, He joined with the Athenian 
embassy to Artaxerxes li. in 367 B.C. (Athenseus, 
xii. 531 ; iElian, Var. Hist, vii. 2). The anthro- 
poid sarcophagi from Sidon of the later Persian 
period show strong Greek influence, and the splendid 
monuments known as ‘ the Alexander sarcophagus ’ 
and ‘the sarcophagus of the mourners,^ which 
belong to the end of the 4th cent., are master- 
pieces of Greek art (see 0. Hamdy-Bey and T. 
Beinach, La N^cropole royale de Sidon, Paris, 
1892-97). After the battle of Issus in 333 B.c. the 
Phoenician cities submitted to Alexander, except 
the island of Tyre, which was captured by con- 
structing a mole from the mainland. It then be- 
came a Macedonian fortress, and from this time 
onwards the Hellenizing of Phoenicia went on apace. 
The bilin^al inscriptions and Philo Byblius show 
us that the Greek gods were identified with the 
old Phoenician deities, and in the classical writers 
the Phoenician gods are habitually called by their 
Greek or Latin equivalents. Close relations with 
the Greek dynasty of the Ptolemys in Egypt en- 
cour^ed also the adoption of new el<^hients from 
the Egyptian religion in addition to those that 
had already been borrowed in the days of the 
XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties {ERE iii, 184). This 
period, accordingly, is one of unlimited religious 
syncretism. 

i. The pantheon.— («) General Htles.-^t. El.— 
The generic name for ‘god’ in Phoenician, as in 
the other Semitic languages, is Vk, U (for this and 
for the following names of gods see the alphabeti- 
cally arranged Pheenician vocabulary of Lidzbarski, 
pp. 204-388, where references are given to all the 
occurrences of the names in the inscriptions; see 
also ERE iii. 178 ff. ). 

In the inscriptions this word is never used as a personal name 
like Heb. El, but is always generic like ba'L < 5 ft was the 
favourite title of fiie diief god of Gebal, just as ha*l was the 
title of the god of Sidon. What his real name was, if he liad 
any, is unknown. Hence St is found as an,eleinent in personal 
names chiefly in inscriptions from Gebal — e.g., El-amon, * Amon 
is god,^ or ‘ the god is faithful ' ; El-barik, ‘the god has blessed ' ; 
El-banon, ‘ the god is ^cions’ ; El-pa’ol, * th^ god has done ’ ; 
El-rom, ‘ the god is hi^’ ; Na’ 6 m-el, ‘the god is good' ; ‘En-el, 
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‘eye of the god’; Tar^^k-e'* "od has supported.’ Philo 
liyblhis (in Eus. P. t. i . ■ . ■ - i -hfford, i. 10, 36c, 37b) says 

tnat Elos (the El K ‘ i +i.(, 

of Gehal (37 li), that he iftue Gebal to ‘ u -- .J . 
ha'alat or Gebal) and Jl3er\tus to Poseidon (— Jid,ji-Beiuii> V‘>ou> 
He had four e^^es, tv’o open and two closed, <’our iW’ 2- two 
spread and t\\o to'ded , and two feathers (lik' ' e E., u . -i 
gods) upon his head. This figure seems to be represented on 
certain Phcenician seals (H. de Vogue, ^I-Harims d'arcMologte 
onentale, Pans, 1895, p. 109). On the in^ th of the El of Gebal 
seCi Sanchunuthon, 0. a 

Other towns called their chief god el, as we know from the 
Punic name El-’am, ‘ the god is uncle ’ (OIS i. 147- 6) ; Metten- 
el, ‘gift of the god’; and numerous place-names in Palestine 
compounded with Zl. Philo ''iso l-'oti'' another el besides that 
of Gebal (38 a) The Gieek-i v rre U"ai-k ! 0 d uigu <-.1 hei'v, 
these i.arioiis >'1^, and therefore a«isumed one god £los whom 
thev identiLed \\ ith Kronos Through Greek influence the idea 
of one god El was gradiialK dei eloped by the Phoenicians. 

The plur of is ellm, v’h’ch occurs in numerous inscriptions 
and -u the pcisonal names *Abd-ciim, ‘seivant of the gods’; 
Kelh-elim, ‘dog of the gods’; and Melten-Olim, ‘gift of the 
gods ’ A favourite honorific title in Carthage is DpD, 
estabiisher of the gods ’ PhiTo (37b) savs that the allies of 
Eios were called Eloim. This Hebrew form cannoL come from 
either Sanchuniathon or Philo, but must be a modification by 
Eusebius or a Christian transcriber. 

2 . Blot. — The fern, form corresponding to el is 
eldty ‘goddess/ which is used as a tiile oi' Ash tart 
{cf. Arab. al-Lat). It occurs also in the fern, name 
5ot-l5t, ‘sister of the goddess.^ 

3. Allon. — Another name for ‘god’ is allon, 
which in Hebrew means ‘ holy tree.’ It occurs in 
the personal names Yehaw-allon, ‘may the god 
cause to live ’ ; and Ah-allon, ‘ the god is a brother.’ 
The plur, is allonim and fern, allonoth (cf. alonim 
ualonuthy Plautus, Pcen V. i. 1). 

{b) Celestial gods. — 4. Shamim, ‘heaven,’ occurs 
in the name [Sa]memroumos, ‘ heaven hi^h’ (Philo, 
34d) ; als>o the name of a district in Siaon (C. C. 
Torrey, in JAOS xxiii. [1902] 162). More eom- 
^ monlv we meet BaT-Shamim, ‘owner of the sky’ 
^ {EBE ii- 288^, 293''). Philo {34c) calls him ‘ Beel- 
samen [the Aram, form !], which in Phoenician 
means lord of heaven, but in Greek Zeus.’ In the 
same passage he incorrectly identifies him with the 
sun. In 36b he calls him Ouranos. In the treaty 
of Hannibal with Philip of Maced on he is called 
Zeus (Polybius, vii. 9). 

5. Zebul, ‘dwelling/ or BaT-zebuI, ‘owner of 
the dwelling/ i.e. the abode of the sky, seems to 
be an alternative name for the foregoing. It 
occurs in the fern, name Shem-Zebul, ‘ name of the 
dwelling ’ (Lidzbarski, p. 420. 3), and in the fem. 
name BaT-azbul (cf. Askun for Sakkun), ‘dwelling 
is owner ’ {CISi. 158. 1 f.) j also probably in I-Zebel, 
the Tyrian queen of Afaab, where i cannot mean 
‘not’ any more than in I-Tanit {CIS i. 542. 3), or 
I-Saphon ^Lidzbarski, p. 214), or the Heb, name 
I-kabod {ERE ii. 287®, 289S and art. Baalzebhb), 

6. §aphon, ‘north,’ or Ba*al-saphon, ‘owner of 
the northj’^in Bod-Saphon, ‘ member of Saplion ’ ; 
Abd-Ssi^hon, ‘servant of Saphon’; I-Saphon and 
perhaps Saphon-ba'l, ‘Saphon is the hdaV (see 

^ 288, §8, 293^}. ' 

7. Shahar, ‘ dawn,’ in ‘Abd-Shahar, ‘ servant of 
the dawn/ and Shahar-ba‘1, ‘dawn is the hdaV 
(cf. the Heb. name Ahi-Shahar, ‘dawn is a brother’). 

S*Ur, ‘light,’ in Ur-milk, ‘light is king’ [CIS 
i. 1. I > see ERE iii. 181, § 8), 

9. Shemesh, ‘the sun/ in Adon-Shemesh, ‘She- 
mesh is lord’^"*Abd-Shemesh, ‘servant of Shemesh’ ; 
and in the place-names Shemesh, on coins of Boccus 
III., and Mekom-Shemesh, ‘place of Shemesh,’ on 

_ Mauretanian coins (see ERE iii. 180, § i). Philo 
(34c) says that the sun was worshipped by the first 
parents gf the Phoenicians. 

10. Yerah, ‘the moon,’ in*Ahd-Yerah, ‘servant 
of the moon ’ (see ERE iii. 180, § 2). In view of 
the fact that Phoenician personal names are nearly 
always theophorous, 5odesh, ‘new moon,’ in Ben- 
hodesh is pr<^bahly to be regarded as a god, in spite 
of the Greek translation vovjM^vtos {CIS i. 117. 1). 


IX. Star- worship. — Mazzol^ ‘ constellation,’ ‘ sign 
of zodiac/ ‘ fate/ occurs in the phrase Dp ViD, ‘ good 
forti^e’ {CIS i. 95. 8). The same word occurs in 
Assyrian, Hebrew, and Aramaic. In 2 IC & we 
read of those who sacrificed to Ba*al(-Shamim), to 
the sun, to the moon, to the constellations {mazzCt^ 
I6th), and to all the host of heaven. The identifi- 
cation of 'Ashtart with the planet Venus is also 
implied by Philo in 38e (see ERE ii. 116^), and of 
El with the planet Saturn in 40c. 

12. Adod (~Adad, or Hadad), the storm -god, 
does not happen to be mentioned in the inscriptions, 
but Philo (38c) knows him as Adodo^, king or the 
gods, who ruled the land with ‘Ashtait and Ba'al- 
Tamar (see ERE iii. 180, § 4). 

13. Resheph, the lightning, appears as Resheph- 
hes, ‘Resheph of the airow’ {CIS i. 10. 3, 4); 
Resheph-Mukol, ‘ Resheph of the city of Mukol in 
Cyiirus ’ {%h. 89 3) ; Resheph-’-^-A-y-^-^ (in the Cyp- 
rian transcription a-^<9-<j?^-f?-^a-i=Alashia, ‘Cyprus/ 
in the Amarna letters?; Taniassus insvr. 2. 4f.) ; 
Resheph- Elit (name of a city) ; also in the personal 
names ' Abd-Resheph, ‘ servant of Resheph '\C1S i. 
93. 4); and Resheph-yaton, ‘Resheph has given’ 
{ih, 44. 2, 88. 2, 4, 6). A variant form of the same 
name is Arsheph {ib. 251. 2), occurring also in the 
personal name ‘Abd- Arsheph {ib. 393. 3), ‘servant 
of Arsheph.’ He probably appears also in the 
name of the Palestinian town Aisuf (=ApolIonia). 
In the bilingual inscriptions just cited he is equated 
with Apollo. Hence Philo probably means him by 
Apollo, the biother of El-Kronos and Belos-Zeus 
(38a). He also is probably meant by Ap^io in the 
treaty of Hannibal (Polyb, vii. 9). Re^ph in 
Melkart-Reseph (M. A. Levy, Siegeln und Gemmen, 
p. 18) is possibly only a variant of Resheph (see 
ERE iii. 180, § 5). 

(c) Terrestnal gods. — 14. pH = Heb. eres, ‘the 
earth.’ Philo calls her Ge, the sister -wife of 
Ourano.s (36b). She is mentioned also m the treaty 
of Hannibal (Polyb. vii. 9). It is possible that 
lynN in and other Punic names is only a 

variant of the «'ame. 

15. The ba'als. — Not only the earth in general 
but every important object upon the earth was 
animated by a divinity. The generic name for 
these nature-spirits was ha'l='Reh. hdal, ‘owner.’ 
There weie bdals of water, ba'als of trees, ha'als of 
mountains, hdals of holy stones and of their 
surrounding sanctuaries, and hdals of places (see 
art. Baal, vol. ii., particularly pp. 293 f. and 297, 
where the Ba’al cult in Phoenicia and the Phcenician 
colonies is discussed ; also ERE hi. 179, § 2). 
Pliilo alludes to these when he says that the first 
men consecrated the productions of the earth and 
regarded them as gods (34b). 

16. Dagon. — One of the most important of the 
hdals was Dagon, or BaT-dagon, which Philo (36c} 
correctly translates ‘corn’ = Heb.<^a^aw(see Dagon). 

17 Sacred animals. — Philo (41a) asserts that ‘Tauthos 
(Thoth) himselt regarded the nature of the dragon and of 
serpents as divme. , . . For which reason this animal has 
heen adopted m temples and m mystic rites. ... It is im- 
mortal, and IS self -consumed, as is stated before; for this 
animal does not die by a natural death, but only if struck by a 
violent blow. The Phoenicians call it “ Good Daemon.” * In 42b 
he says. ‘Having built temples, they consecrated in the 
shrines the pnmaiy elements represented by serpents, and in 
their honour celebrated festivals, and sacrifices, and mjstic 
rites, regarding them as the greatest gods, and rulei-s of the 
universe.’ Hawk-worship is also mentioned by Philo (41c, 42a). 
The cult of horses may be indicated by the name Abd-susim, 

* servant of the horses ’ ? [CIS i. 46. 1, 4?, 53, 93 3). 2 K 23U 
speaks of the horses dedicated to the sun, and the Hebrew 
names Sfisa, Sfisi, and Hasar-sfisim seem to indie te a totemic 
cult of this animal. The winged horse is a Caithagiman 
religious emblem. Akbor, ‘mouse,’ is one of the commonest 
Phcenician personal names. It appears also as a Hebrew 
personal name. Is 6617 speaks of people who sanctify thendF 
selves and purify themselves to go into the gardens to eat 
swine’s flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse. In Lv 
the term ‘abomination ’includes mice and similar small creep- 
ing animals, and in Ezk 810 we find these as objects of worship. 
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One can hardly escape the conclusion that the mouse, hke the 
serpent, had demonic qualities for the Canaanites, and that 
this 13 the lea-on \\h\ it was ‘ unclean’ foi the Hebrews. The 
swine wa^ saciificed once a year in the worship of the Oyyian 
'Ashtau (Ljdus cle Miinstbrn, ed. T. Bekiter, Bonn, 18S7, p 80), 
and the sacrifice of a sow is depicted in ^ r'^'^k 

pj.r 3 ,, ^ _ 

1 ‘ ‘ _ (I . < ' 7/ r< \ ^ .■ A \t 

" - j' 1“ . r ■ 1 it was a sacred 

animal, as originally among the Hebrews (cf 
of Hezir, ‘the sw me’ [1 Ch 2415, Xeh 10-1]). qi. - 
dog lb indicated oj a statement of Ju&tin (x"'. 1 ■ 

('oinmanded the Carthaginians not to ‘•acnnce men and not to 
cat the flesh of docjs, the latter being evidently a sacramental 
nte (cf the Hebrew clan of Caleb, ‘ the dog’) ‘On the sanctity 
of fne dove in connexion with the cult of ‘Asi’tart see ERE 
li ll7t>, 165b. On the cult of animals in ancient Canaan see 
286, §3. 

(d) Tnbal gods. — Powers presiding over tribes, 
clans, or families were called by names expressing 
kinship or authority, which described them as 
owners of men in the same way as bdl described 
them as owners of things. In the primitive matri- 
archal stage of social organization the chief 
tribal gods were feminine. When subsequently 
the family assumed the polyandrous form, a male 
' f ather^ncle ’ was worshipped alongside of the 
mother-goddess. When finally the patriarchal 
family was introduced, the tribal god began to be 
called ‘ father.’ The Phoenicians stood upon the 
patriarchal stage of development, but survivals of 
more primitive conceptions linger in their personal 
names. 

18 . Em, ‘mother.’ — In CIS i. 177 a goddess kdk 
is invoked along with min n'jya, ‘ mistress of the 
cella ’ [EBE ii. 288, § 6 ). Which goddess is meant 
we do not know. In CIS i. 380 we meet ‘the 
mother, the mistress of Pne*baT.’ She is identical 
with Tanit of Pne-baT, who is named in many 
inscriptions (see below, 31 ). We find also ‘ mother 
of the dsherdh^ [CIS i. 13, read miyNn instead of 
miKn). This must be 'Ash tart, who is frequently 
identified with her symbol, the dsherdh {EBE iii 
186, § 2 ). Evidently the title ‘mother’ could be 
applied to any goddess. It occurs also in the fern, 
personal name Em- Ashtart, *' Ash tart is a mother.’ 

19 . 'Amm, ‘ father-uncle,’ the designation of the 
tribal god in the polyandrous period, still survives 
in Eli- am, ‘ the god is father-uncle ’ {CIS i, 147. 6 ; 
aeeEBEi. 387 f., iii. 179, § 3 ). 

20 . Ab, ‘father,’ as a divine title is common in 
personal names — e.ff., Ab-ha'l and Abi-bal, ‘father 
IS ba'al ’ (used for both men and women) ; 

‘our father is bdaV’i\ 'Ab-halol, ‘father has 
begotten ’ ? ; Ab-milk, ‘ father is king ’ ; Ab-l>om, 

‘ father has risen ’ (see EBE iii. 179, § 5 ), 

21 . Ah, * brother,’ occurs in Ahl-nadob, ‘brother 

is generous ’ ; and Ahi-allon, ‘ brother is god.’ 
Frequently the word is abbreviated to 51, as in 
5 t-rom, ‘brother is high,’ ‘brother is 

king.’ In the name (Lat. Himilco) 

we cannot translate ‘ the queen is a brother,’ nor 
‘ brother of the queen,’ since in every other case 
in Phoenician and in the Semitic languages in 
general Ah in personal names is a divine title 
(see G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, 
London, 1896, p. 75 f.). Possibly in this isolated 
case 5 ^~% ‘life,’ and the name is to be trans- 
lated ‘life of Milkot’ (cf. the Heb. name 5i’®lj 
‘life of El,’ and the Phoen. Mari-lu). On the 
other hand, {a)Jwt, ‘ sister,’ is used exclusively in 
fern, names, and is not a divine title, but expresses 
the relation of the worshipper to the god (see 
below, p. 895®'). On these names of relationship as 
divine titles see the literature under 'Amm, and 
also EBE iii. 179, § 6 . 

22 . Adon, ‘master,’ is used in Hebrew and 
Phoenician for the owner of a slave. It describes 
4 be ^od as a proprietor of a person, just as hdal 
describes him as a proprietor of a place. In the 
dedicatory inscriptions and in the personal names 
the term is applied to nearly every god and goddess 


ot the pantheon. This shows that, like the fore- 
going terms, it is not an individual name, but 
title. Every town could have its acfow as well as 
its el or its heCal (see EBE iii. 179, § 8 ). 

• The most famous of the Adomm was the Adon of Gehal, the 
consort of ‘Ashtart, the ba'alat of Gebal, whose cult was trans- 
planted to Paphos in Cyprus along- with that of the Gehalite 
Ashtart. For the Greeks his title became a true proper name, 
Adonis The real name of this ‘lord’ is uncertain. Several of 
j the classical writers identify him with the Bab. Tamniuz— 
e g., Jerome, Ep. Ivm. 3, and Comment, on Ezk , Cyril or 
Alexandria, Comment on Hos 4^®; Melito, in W. Cureton, 
Spuilegiuni Synacuniy London, 1855, p. 44. This view is 
favoured hy the facts that Ezk 8^4 speaks of ‘ women weeping 
for Tammuz’ m the Temple m Jerusalem, and that Is 17lo 
speak? r' ’ " ’ . ' = ^ . ?’ .sant One [a title of the 

Adon . ( . ' / ' with scions for a foseign 

g'od’(a rite of 'don wm-h Tho^ -= d mtify 

Tammuz and Xd.i'j X,.c 0 ‘ that 

it IS late. Ti ' A'P" 0 0 .1 i v ..1 ’y have been identified 

with Tammuz in the Assyrian or the ,T, ‘ ■ 1 

although his Canaamte name may ha. > ■ , >• ' 

may have had no name at all T.i s 1 1 y h i'* ii:* •. ( . -u roi.ru’ 
m the early Canaamte period ..as .d- ; id. 1 : ' h. u 

rjy> jro Qt oair. 15; Lucian, de Dea Syria, 7; 
■i. . i : : out this does not prove that Osins was 
• - '*1 ■ a » - ■ ■■ Osins appears as a distinct deity m the 

‘ pi ' Philo mentions neither Adon uor Tam- 
rauz, but connects the myth of Adonis with 'Elyun, ‘ the high,’ 
which was evidently another title of Adonis 

In character Adonis was a personification of the spring ver- 
dure that withered in the dr\ neat of suiumci He was the 
Canaanite variant of a deity that, under the names of Dumuzi 
among the Sumerians, Tammuz among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, 'Ate, or Attis, among the Syrians and peoples of 
Asia Mmor a^d 0 =i'j? among the Egyptians, was worshipped 
from t e «. .1 1 e^i i His death occurred in the month of 
Tammuz (June-July), and his resurrection in December- 
Jauuary, when vegetation once more flourished after the early 
winter rains. According to the Babylonian myth, he was the 
child (later the husband) of Ishtar ; and, when he died, she 
descended to Sheol to hrmg him up (see ERE vii. 430, §§ a, 4, 
and art. Tammuz). In the Phoenician version of the myijh, as 
preserved by Greek writers, Adorns was a beautiful boy who 
was loved hv A'ihro<i''tc (‘Ashtart). In order to keep him for 
1 Cl - *f Vp' rciu "c p .’I'ed him in a chest and gave him into the 
keeping 01 Proserpine (=Allatu, the Babylonian goddess of 
Sheol) Proserpine fell m love with the child and refused to 
surrender him. Zeus theieiipon decreed that Adoin? 'should 
stay half of the year with Proserpine in the underworld and 
half of the year with Aphrodite m the upper world According 
to the local Gebalite form of themy tli, Adonis vvas slain annually 
by a wild boar while he was hunting at Apheca (the modern 
ACfea.) in Mt. Lebanon, and the discoloration of the waters of 
the Adonis river (Nabr Ibrahim) was due to his blood (see 
Philo Bybhus, 86b ; Lucian, de Dea Syna, 6f. ; ApoUodorus, iii. 
14 4; Bion, Idyl. 1 ; Ovid, Metam x. 503 ff). A rock relief 
representing the death of Adonis still exists at Ghmeh in the 
valley of the Adonis river (Renan, pi. xxxvi. , A. Jeremiaa, 
Das AT tm Lichte des alten Orients, Leipzig, 1906, p 90). 

The cult of Adonis consisted in bewailing his death round a 
bier on which \vas placed an image of the dead god, which was 
then deposited in a tomb, and lemained there until, Six montlis 
later, his resurrection was celebrated. Another interesting 
nte was the planting of Adorns gardens These were pots, m 
baskets, filled with shallow earth, in which the seeds of quickly- 
growing plants were sown and tended by the w'oraen for eight 
days. The plants were allowed to wuther at the time of the 
death of Adonis, and were carried out along wnth small images 
of the god and cast into the water. This custom seems to be 
referred to in Is It is a witness to the primitive character 
of Adonis as a vegetation-god (on Adonis see pt iv., 
Admits, Attis, Osins, London, 1907 ; W. W Baudissin, Adonis 
und Esmun, wuth copious bibliography'). * 

23 . Max, ‘master,’ synonymous with* Adon, 
appears in Mar-harik, ‘the master has blessed’; 
Mari-hi ‘my master lives’; Mar-sammik, ‘the 
master has sustained ’ ; 'Abd-Marnai, ‘ sen^ant of 
our master.’ Mama is the name under which the 
chief god of Gaza (Dagon?) was worshipped (see 
EBE iv. 387'’). A Tyrian lamp {CIS i. Ill) beais 
the dedication BeeXjaclpt, ‘to the god Ba'l- 


Maii.’ 

24 . Milk, ‘ king ’ = Heb. Melek (Moloch), is one 
of the commonest Phoenician divine names. 

It occurs m Adon-Milk, ‘the king is master’; Ohel-Milk, 
‘lent of the king’; Ahot-Milk, ‘sister of the king’; Ur-Milk, 
‘light 13 king’ , Bod-Milk, ‘hmh of the king’ ; Ger-\hllc, client 
of the king’ ; Han-ililk, ‘the king is gracious’; IMilk, ‘the 



king is strong’ ; §adok-Milk, ‘ the king is righteous.’ This also 
IS nob an individual name, but the title of manv different tnbal 
gods (see ERE i. 390 f , iiu 1 79). • 
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25 * Mel^rt. — Tlie most conspicuous of the 
Phoenician Milkim was Melkart=Milk-]?art, ‘king 
of the city/ Uie chief god of Tyre. 

This compound becomes practically an mdividual name, and 
is used m forming other proper names — 0 .( 7 ., Amot-Melkart, < 
‘handmaid of M.’ ; Eshinun-Melljart ; Bod-Mellsart, ‘limb of 
M.’; Ger-Melljait, ‘client of M Han-Melljart, ‘M is gracious 
Hot-Melkart, * sister of M.’ ; Kabod-Melkart, * M. is honourable^; 
Moc-Melkart, ‘ handmaid of y TVf*. 

Sid-Mclkait, Bosh-Melkart, !. I . l . ''l m; ‘M 

fTas saved’; Melkart-l^an, ' 'l ■*. , 'b I 

‘M. has favoured* him’; 'I i' '’i.i ‘V. ‘as m. o'* ’ 

Mellfart-Reseph ; Mellcart-shama*, ‘ M. has heard.’ 

Apart from compounding in personal names, 
Mel{:art is often mentioned in the inscriptions 
both in the east and in the west (Lidzbarski, p. 
311). In the bilinguals he is equated with 
Herakles Archegetes. Philo (38*^) calls him Mel- 
cathros, the son of Demarons (Bal-Tamar), who is 
also called Herakles. PoljJius in the treaty of 
Hannibal (vii. 9) calls him Herakles. This identi- 
fication was the one commonly accepted in 
Phcenicia and throughout the Greek world (on the 
cult of this god see EBB ii 2921). A feast of 
‘ the awakening of Melkart ’ was kept annually at 
Tyre {Menander, in Jos. c. Apion. i. 18). 

26 . Milkot, ‘ queen,’ is a title for goddesses. It 
is used absolutely in CIS 198. 4, and in the personal 
ns^mes Ahot-Milkot, or Uot-Milkot, ‘sister of 
Milkot ’ ; IJ^i- Milkot, ‘ life of Milkot ’ ; Mot-Milkot, 
‘handmaid of Milkot’; Na’om-Milkot, ‘Milkot is 
good’; 'Abd- Milkot, ‘servant of Milkot.’ This 
designates no particular divinity, but is used as a 
title of ’Ashtart, *Anath, Tanit, or any other god- 
dess. 

27 . *Elyun (’EXtoui'), ‘high,’ is mentioned as the 
father of all the gods by Philo (36a), who translates 
the name hy ''T^f<rros. 

He ‘died in an encounter with wild beasts, and was deified, 
and his children offered to him libations and sacrifices ’ (Sdb). 
This identifies him with the Adonis of Gebal. The 
name seems to occur also in Pygmalion =Pu*me- 
'Elyon (see above, p. The element in 

Punic names is commonly interpreted as a mistake 
for — e.g,^ ‘ brother is god ’ — but it is pos- 

sible that it represents this title (see EBB iii. 
180, § 13 ). 

28 . Adir, ‘ mighty,’ seems to be a divine name in 
the place-name Hosh-Adir, ‘head of the mighty 
one ’ ; also in Adir-bal (Lat. Adherhal), ‘ Adir is 
owTier,’ and Adir-milk, ‘ Adir is king.’ The same 
name appears apparently in Adraiumelek, the son 
of Sennacherib (2 K 19^7 ; cf. 17^1 ; see also EBB 
lii. 180, § II), 

(e) Departrmntal These were deities who 

presided over various sections of the life of their 
people. In distinction from the gods just men- 
tioned, who were called by general titles, these 
had individual names. 

29 . 'Ashtart, the goddess of love and of reproduc- 
tion (s«e 'Ashtart, and EBB iii. 182, § i). 

30 . *Anath, the goddess of war, appears in the 
Idalion inscription (7), in Anath-han, ‘ 'Anath is 
gracious,’ and in the inscription on a helmet, 
wyn, ‘ with the help of 'Anath ’ (Lidzbarski, p. 
172b ; see EBB iii. 182, § 2 ). In the bilinguals 
and in Philo (36d, SSd) she is identified with 
Athene. 

31 * Tanit (conventional pronunciation; the 
vowels are unknown) appears in a Sidonian in- 
scription from Athens {CIS i. 116. 1 ) in 'Abd-Tanit, 

‘ servant of Tanit’ (cf. 501. 4). Here she is iden- 
tified with Artemis. In Carthage she appears in 
an immense number of inscriptions as ‘the lady 
Tanit 04 Pne-ba'l.’ Some historians have tried to 
find a mystical meaning in the name ‘ Tanit of the 
face of Ba'al,’ but Pne-ba'l is probably only a 
place (cf. Penuel) where there was a famous sanctu- 
ary of the goddess. Perhaps she is represented by 
Hera in treaty of Hannibal (Polyb. vii. 9). 


She appears also in Bod-Tanit, ‘ limb of Tanit * ; 
'Abd-Tanit, ‘servant of Tanit’; Sid-Tanit, and 
I-Tanit (see P. Berger, ‘Tanit pene-baal,’ JA 
vil.^ix. [1877] 147-160). The origin of the name 
>and the functions of the goddess are unknown. 
Perhaps she was only a local form of 'Ashtart. 
She is not found in ancient Canaan. 

32 . Edom (D"i«), ‘ maker,’ seems to be a god in 
Edom-yaton, ‘Edom has given,’ and 'Abd^ldom 
(=Heb. Obed-Edom), ‘servant of Edom’ (see EBE 
iii. 182, § 3 ). 

33 . Eshmun, the god of healing =Asklepios, ap- 
pears alone and in a great number of Phoenician 
and Punic personal names as (Lidzbarski, p. 
229). This is transliterated into Greek as Esmun, 
Asmnn, and XJsmun. These forms imply that the 
original pronunciation was Ashmnn. 

As to the etymology of the name, the current opinion is that 
it is^ derived from the root shaman^ ‘ to he fat.’ It is then an 
elative, meaning ‘ the very fat one.’ What a god of this sort 
should have to do with hewth is hard to see, and the etymology 
IS more than questionable. A number of Phcenician gods have 
names ending in un or on — e.gr., Allon, Eshmun, Sakkun, 
‘Elyun, §idon, Shalmun. This fact suggests that th^ in Esh- 
mun 19 not radical, hut is a masc. ending Moreoverf the pre- 
i'\ -r o'ti-e .owtl a ih conmion in rhoenuian ; cf ArJu ph and 
IL*.'*' ‘cSi. A*- .un and S.ikkun, A/hiil and Zebid This ni£ik<'s r 
prouauIcMliaifl in \-lnMiiTii&pro«ihei.c,arid ihaltherool idah-tn 
If thio be so. then E-nnuin is onI\ a \ariant of Shem, ‘name,’ 
V, hich js widely aite-iul as a tide of dtitt among the ^cu:,Les (see 
iAiJki m 1«0, § la). It is interesting to note that, although 8 hem 
appears as a divine title in the Canaanite period, it disappears in 
the later period, ei idently because its place is taken by Esh- 
mun. ilhe fern, counterpart of Eshmun is Ashima, the goddess 
of Hamath (2 K 1730 ), who appears also as Ashima-Bethel, the 
consort of Jahweh, in the AssuSn papyri. The series Shem 
(undifferentiated), Eshmun (masc.)j and Ashima(t) (fern.) 
exactly corresponds to the series el (divinity), allon (male god), 
elot goddess). In this case Eshmim was or^mally only a title, 
like so many other Phoenician divine names (see lidzl^rski, 
‘ Der Name des Qottea Esmun,* Ephmensfur seni. Emgrmhxk, 
lii. 11912] 260). 

At least two kings of Sidon in the late Persian or the Greek 
period bore the name Eahmun-'azor, ‘ Eshmun has helped ’ 
Eshmun-'azor n. relates that he and his mother built a temple 
for Eshmun (CIS i. 3. 17) In 1900 the site of a great temple 
near Sidon was excavated, and a number of inscriptions were 
found in which Bod-’Ashtart states that he built this temple for 
Eshmun his god (see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris^ li. [1903] 49 , 0, 0. 
Torrey, JAOS xxiii. [1902] 156 ; F. 0. Eiselen, Sidon, p. 143 ff.). 
It was probably the temple begun by Eshmun-'azor. Two 
fragments of votive mscriptions from this temple also contain 
the name of the god (31 VC ix. [1905] 34, 39 f, note). The 
worship of Eshmun in Cyprus is attested by the compound 
deity Eshmun-Melliart and by proper names, and in Carthage 
by the compound deity Eshmun-’Ashtart and proper names. A 
temple of Eshmun in Carthage seems to be mentioned in CIS 1 . 
252. 4 f. In Sardinia he appears in a trilmgual inscription as 
the equivalent of Asklepios-jEscolapius (CIS i. 143. 1 ). Philo 
(37d, 39c) knows Asklepios as the eighth son of ^uduk, which 
suggests that he derived Eshmun from jdb^, ‘ eight.’ He states 
also that he was the brother of the Caheiri, which seems to con- 
nect him with Berytus (cf. 38d). 

In all the bilingual inscrij^ions and in many 
statements of classical writers Eshmun is identified 
with Asklgpios, and this is maintained with a 
consistency that is not found in the identifications 
of other Phcenician gods. This shows that Eshmun 
as a god of healing must have possessed such 
marked resemblance to Asklepios that he could 
not he equated with any other Creek deity. The 
inscriptions themselves yield no information in 
regard to the healing character of the god, except 
that the trilingual mentioned above says of Esh- 
mun, ‘ He heard his voice and healed him.’ None 
of the objects discovered in the temple of Eshmun 
at Sidon suggests that he was a healer. Several of 
his temples were near mineral springs, and these 
may have been connected with the curing of 
diseases. The title mKD, applied to the god 

in the Sardinian trilingual, is of uncertain mean- 
ing. Philo (36a) says : 

‘From l^udu^ came the Dioscuri, or Caheiri, or Corybantes, 
or Samothraces. . . . Prom them have sprung others who 
discovered herbs, and the healing of venomous bites, ar^ 
charms.’ 

This brings Eshmun into a remote connexion with 
medicine through the descendants of his brothers. 
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the Caheiri. The proper names compounded with 
^shmun contain the familiar predicates that aie 
applied to all the gods, hut no special terms t^t 
connect him with the art of healing. Still, '^n 
spite of this lack of direct evidence, there is no 
reason to doubt that the character of Eshmun is 
correctly indicated by his identification with Ask- 
lepios (see Baudissin, Adonis und Esmuriy with full 
bibliography for Eshmun, p. xviif.). 

34 . Gad, ‘ fortune,’ is found in Ba’hGad, ‘ Gad 
is owner ’ {CISi. 107), Gad-na'om (Lat. Giddeneme), 
‘Gad is good,’ and the synonymous Na*om-Gad 
(see ERE iii. 182, § 6 ). 

35 . Dayyog, ‘ fisher.’— Philo (35b) names Halieus, 

‘ fisher,’ with his brother Agreus (=Sid), ‘himter.’ 
He seems to represent a Phoenician name similar 
to Heb. Dayyag, ‘ fisher.’ 

36 . Do*m, in Do‘m-hanno, ‘Do’m has favoured 
him’; Do'm-sallih, * Bo'm has prospered’; and 
Do*m-milk. In the Greek parallel he appears as Aojn, 

37 . Harosh, ‘ smith ’ = Chrusor, ‘goldsmith,’ or 
Hephai'stos (see Sanchuniathon, C. 2 ( 2 )). 

38 . Y31 (7«') is the name of a god in CIS i. 132. 4, 

5, 7, and in the personal name Y-’-l-pa’ol, ‘Y-’-l 
has made.’ It occurs also apparently in lolaos in 
the treaty of Hannibal (Poly b. vii. 9). The origin 
and character of the god are unknown. Perhaps 

‘profit.’ 

39 . Tlie Kabbirim, or Caheiri, i.e, ‘the 

mighty,’ according to Philo (36a), were the children 
of Sudu^:, and first invented a ship. They were the 
same as the Dioscuri, or Coryoantes, or Samo> 
thraces. See Kabeieoi. 

40 . Muth (niD), ‘death.’ — Philo (38d) calls him 
the son of Kronos and Rhea, and says that the 
Phoenicians call him Thanatos, ‘ death,’ and Pluto 
(see ERE iii. 182, § 10 ). 

41 . Mellih ( = Heb, n^D, ‘ sailor ’) was evidently a 

patron-god of fishermen and sailors. ! 

* He invented the hook, and bait, and line, and raft, and was 
the first of aH men to make a voyage. Wherefore they rever- 
enced him as a cod after his death, and he was also called Zeus 
MeiHchios’ (Philo, 35c). 

42 . Meni, ‘ fate,’ is not mentioned in any of the ; 
inscriptions, hut seems to he meant by Eimarmene, 

‘ fate,’ in Philo {37o) (see Sanchuniathon, C. 3 
(15)). 

43 . Miskar (* 1300 ; Lat. Mescar, Misicir, etc.) 
appears in Ger-Miskar, ‘ client of Miskar,’ $ator- 
Miskar (a compound with the Egyptian goddess 
Hathor), 'Abd- Miskar, ‘servant of Miskar.’ 
Nothing further is known about this divinity (see 
Cooke, N, Se7n. Imcr, 42). 

44 . M-*-n-k appears only in the Neo-Punic 
masc. name M--n-k-baT, ‘ M- -n-k is owner.’ 

45 . Mishor (■w’D), ‘justice,’ is named by Philo 
(36a) as Misor, ‘straight’ (see Sanchuniathon, 
C. 2 ( 6 )). 

46 . Sankun, in Sanchun-iathon ( = Sankun- 
yaton), ‘ Sankun has given,’ is generally written, 
with assimilation of the n, Sakkun. He apnears 
in Sakkun-yaton, Ger-Sakkun, ‘ client of Sakkun,’ 

• and 'Abd-Sakkun, ‘ servant of Sakkun ’ ; also in 
the form Askun {CIS i. 118). The meaning of his 
name and his functions are unknown. 

47 . ‘ESau (iB'i;), ‘maker ’ (or ‘subduer ’ ?), appears 
in Ousoos of Philo (35a) : 

*He first invented a covering for the body from skms of wild 
beasts which he was strong enough to capture. And when 
furious rains and winds occurred, the trees in Tyre were rubbed 
a^’ainst each other and caught fire and burned down the wood 
that was there. And Ousoos took a tree, and, having stripp^ 
off the branches, was the first who ventured to embark on the 
sea ; and he consecrated two pillars to fire and wind, and wor- 
shipped them and poured libations of blood upon them from 
the wild beasts which he took in hunting. But when Hupsour- 
anioe and Ousoos were dead, those who were left, he says, consc- 
cAted staves to them, and year by year worshipped their pillars 
and kept festivals in their honour.* 

He is evidently a patron-god of hunters. His 
name probably appears also in XJshu, or Palfetyrus 


(Sennacherib, ‘ Taylor Cylinder,’ col. ii. line 40 ; 
see ERE iii. 183, § 12 )^ ,, 

48 . *Ate (see Sanchotiathon, C. 3 ^16)). 

49 . Pu'me (oys) appears as a deity in the names 

{CIS i. 112 , c 1 , c 2 ), ‘servant of Pu*me,’ 
Dy 3 *Dya, ‘ Pu'me is good’ (J. Euting, Sammlung der 
carthagischen Inschrif ten, Strassburg, 1883, p. 263. 
2 ), in Latin inscriptions Namphamet Nampa^ne, 
etc. {CIL viii. 1030^), wnD, ‘ handmaid of Pu'me,’ 
'Dsnny, ‘servant of Pu'me,’ and]m"'D 3 , ‘Pu'me has 
given.’ Here belongs also Pygmalion in the list of 
kings of Tyre as given by Josephus (c. Apion. i. 
18). An amulet discovered in a Carthaginian 
grave by Delattre and published by P. Berger 
{GAIBL IV. xxii. [1894] 453-458) contains the 
dedication nintyp*?, ‘ to *Ashtart, to Pygma- 

lion,’ Here PygiSialion is a deity. In spite of the 
archaic writing, the form seems to be written back 
into Phoenician letters from the Greek or Latin. 
The original is apparently I'Vyoys, Pn'me-'Elyun. 
The letter y is often represented in Greek by 7 — 
e.g., Atargatis for npp-iny. On 'Elyun cf. ERE iii. 
180, § 13 . This, then, is one of the numerous 
Phoenician compound deities (see below, 81 , and 
P. Berger, ‘Le Mythe de Pygmalion et le dieu 
Pygm 6 e,’ in CAIBL IV. viii. [1880] 60-68). 

50 . Sid, ‘ the hunter ’ (see ERE in. 183, § 14 ). 

51 . Suduk, ‘righteousness,’ is mentioned by 
Philo (*36a, ’ 37 d, 39c) as the brother of Misor, 
‘justice’ (see above, 45 ). He married one of the 
Titanides, or Artemides, the daughters of El and 
Astarte. He had seven sons, the Caheiri, and 
Asklepios, or Eshmun (see ERE iii. 183, § 15 ). 

52 . Sadidos ( = Heb. Shaddai?) is mentioned by 
Philo ( 37 b) as a son of El (= Kronos), whom he 
slew with the sword. He seems to appear also in 
'Abd-Shaddai, ‘ servant of Shaddai,’ and Gad (read 
Ger)-Shaddai, ‘ client of Shaddai.’ 

(/) Babylonin^i and Assyrian gods.—^-^, Nergal. 
— ^An inscription of the Sidonian colony in Athens 
{CIS i. 119 ; CIA ii 119) states that the tomb of 
Asephat, daughter of Eshmunsbillem, the Sidonian, 
was built by Yaton-b§l, son of Eshmimshilleh, chief 
priest of Nergal. Here the Babylonian god Nergal 
IS worshipped 1^ a Phoenician family even in far- 
away Athens {ERE iii. 184, § 7 ). 

54 . Bel.— Bgl in Yaton-h§l is the Babylonian 
form of the name rather than the Phcenician ha% 
as in numerous other Phoenician names (Lidzbarski, 
Ha 7 idhuGhy p. 236). On the cult of the Babylonian 
B61 see ERE ii 290, § 2 , 295, § 6 . 

55 . Beltis.— The form B^ltis for the hdalat of 
Gebal {ERE ii. 117^) in classical writers shows the 
influence of the Babylonian B^ltu (constiuct B§lit ; 
see ERE ii. 296 f.). 

56 . Ishtar. — The connexion of 'Ashtart with a 
star by Philo Byblius and others also shows the 
influence of Babylonian astral religion ^ERE ii. 
116^ vii. 432, § 13 ). The spelling of the proper 
name nwn: instead of nwyi: {CIS i. 871. 6 f.) 
suggests the Babylonian Ishtar rather than the 
Phcenician 'Ashtart (see ERE vii. 433, § 4)- 

57 . Tammuz. — The cult of the Adon (Adonis) of 
Gebal was strongly modified by the Babylonian 
cult of Tammuz (see Tammuz). 

58 . Ashur.— The name in CIS i. 65. 1 1 

is commonly interpreted as a mistake for n!?« 5 nDK, 

‘ Osiris has sent,’ but it is quite possible that it 
contains the Assyrian god Ashur. 

59 . Ninib. — The identification of El = Kronos— 

Saturn wuth the planet Saturn by Philo (40c) al^ 
points to influence by the Babylonisn god Ninib 
(see ERE iii. 183, § 3 )- . , . . • , „ 

60 . Shalman appears m the Sidon inscription 4.2. 
This is the Assyrian form of the name rather than 

183, § 16 ). 

in iWai {CIS i. 102 d). 
influences* date from 


the Canaanite (see ERE iii. 

6 i. Nebo is perhaps found 
Whether these Babylonian 
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the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods or go 
back to the old Babylonian period is difficult to 
determine ^EEE iii. 18S {e)), 

{g) Egyptian gods. — 62 . Bast* — In the form jdd 3 «, 
with prosthetic k, Bast appears in the names 
nD 3 K, \Abd-Bast, ‘servant of Bast/ and 
Pa'ol-Bast, ‘ Bast has made ’ (see ERE v. 245). 

63 . Amon appears perhaps in px-*?}?, ‘Amon is 

god/ and in ‘ Neit- Amon’ (see iii. 184^ 

§ 5 , V. 247). 

64 . Isis (dk) occurs in the name *Abd-Is, ‘ servant 

of Isis/ and perhaps in D 3 o=Seb"Isis ; perhaps 
also in ‘ Isis-' Ash tart/ and ‘Isis- 

Tanit’ (see ERE v. 246). 

65 . Osiris (noK) is found in the nanaes Osir-badil, 
^ Osir is terrible (?) ’ ; Osir-gan, ‘ Osir has defend- 
ed (?)’ ; Osir-shamor, ‘ Osir has guarded’ ; Aniot- 
Osh, ‘handmaid of Osir’; Miik-Osir, ‘Osir is 
king ’ ; ' Abd-Osir, ‘ servant of Osir. ’ Possibly Philo 
means Osiris by Eisirios (39d), the inventor of the 
three letters, the brother of Chna (Canaan) (see 
ERE V. 246, § 38 ). 

66 . ^Jathor {im) appears in the inscriptions only 

in the compound deity 5athor-Miskar (CIS i. 253. 
4 , 264. 3 f.). As early as the XIXth dynasty she 
was identified with ' Ashtart both by the Egyptians 
and by the Canaanites (see ERE lii. 182, § i, 184, 
§ I, V. 247 (1), viii. 182»). The stele of Yehaw-Milk 
represents the hcCalat of Gebal in pure Egyptian 
style, like the goddess with the homed 

disk on her head (see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, 
of Art in Fhcenida, i. 69). 

67 . IJorus ("in) is named in CIS i. 46. 1 5 and by 
Derenbourg, 3a (see ERE v. 247®*). 

68 - Neit appears probably in the compound deity 
|D»pu=Neit-Amon (see EuE v. 247^). 

69 . Seb IS found in the personal name 'Abd-Seb- 
Is, D 2 D"in 3 /s=‘ servant of Beb-Isis’ (see ERE v- 
248^). 

70 * Ptab occurs in *Abd-Ptah, ‘ servant of 
Ptah’ I. iii. 1 ; see ERE v. 249*). 

71 . Khnum (Dxip) occurs in several inscriptions 
(Lidzbarski, Handhucht p. 363 ; see ERE v. 245^), 

72 . Thoth is not mentioned in the inscriptions, 
but was evidently a popular god because of the 
amount of information that Philo has to give about 
him. In 31 d Philo says that the Egyptians call 
hhn ThSfith, the Alexandrians Thoth, and the 
Greeks Hermes. He first invented writing, and : 
his history was the beginning of the work of San- | 
chuniathon. He was the adviser of El in his war i 
against his father Ba'I-Shamim, and devised ma^- 
cal charms by which he succeeded (36d). Here he 
is called by the Alexandrian name of Hermes 
Trismegistos. He invented the letters of the 
alphabet by imitating the forms of the gods, and 
devised the insignia of royalty for El (39a). El 
gave hinrthe land of Egypt (39b ; see ERE v. 246% 
vi. 

In all these cases it is an open tpuestion whether 
these gods found their way into Phoenicia at the 
rime of the Ptolemaic dominion or were adopted in 
the period of Old Egyptian rule of the XVlIIth 
and XIXth dynasties (see ERE iii. 184 (/)). 

(h) Compound deities.--~A. peculiar feature of the 
Ph^ickm religion is the compounding of two 
divinirieis to fonn a new god, who then develops 
his or her individual ^its- Amdogies are found 
in 'Ashtar-Chemosb in the Mesha inscription, 
Atargatis ( =' Attar-' Ate), and such Hebrew forms 
as El-Shaddai and Jahweh-Elohim,- 

73 . Eshmun-‘Ashtart (C/>Sfi. 245. 3f-), 

74 . Eshmun-Melfeart (ih. 16. 23-28). 

75. Bal-Addir, in Bal-Addiris, who was wor- 

shipped at Signs in Numidia (CIL viii. 5279, suppl. 
19121-19123). ^ 

76 . Gad-*Ate [CIS i. 93. 3). 

77 . Milk>Osir (Molech-Osiris ; ih. 123b. If.). 


78 . Milk-Ba'l (ih. 123a. If., 147. If., 194. 1 , 
380. 1). 

^ 79 . Milfc-'Ashtart (ib. 8 . 1, 260. 3, McCsuh Inscr. 

2I). 

80 . Melkart-Reseph (=Resheph) (Levy, Siegeln, 
p. 18). 

81 . Pu'me- Elyon (Pygmalion) (see above, 49 ). 

82 . Sid-Melkart((7/^i. 256. 3f.). 

83 . Sid-Tanit (ih. 247. 6 , 248. 4, 249. 4f.). 

In the cases where a male and a female deity aie 
combined one is probably the consort of the othei. 
Where two male deities are united, they are prob- 
ably identified with one another, 
ii. The myths of the gods.-— On the cosmo- 


gonies and theogonies 
§anchuniathon see art. 1 


•reserved by Mochos and 
•ANCHHNIATHON'. 

iii. The conception op the gods. — T he way 
in which the Phoenicians regarded their deities is 
known to us almost exclusively from the predicates 
that they apply to them in personal names. Most 
of these express the supremacy and authority of 
the gods. 

The titles ha% ‘owner/ adoih ‘nmater,’ ||ord/ milk, 
‘king/ milkoti ‘queen/ and *elyun, ‘high/ have been dis- 
cussed already. Titlr=i of kin-hip snr-h ac cr?», * mother/ 'awim, 
‘father-uncle/ ah, ‘ fiii,hi'r/a"d »ih. ‘ orothLr' (see above), bring 
the gods nearer to men and describe them as friendly jwwers. 
As among all the Semites, the prcci calc (fleh kadhCshf 
‘holj *) is frequently applied to the gods (Lidzbarski, EanAhucht 
p. 361). The original meaning of this word is ‘set apart’ or 
‘tabu.’ It describes the gods as charged with a mysterious 
energy that made it dangerous for men to come into contact 
with them, and that communicated itself to the objects in 
which they resided, the phenomena in which they manifested 
themselves, and the persons whom they possessed. This 
primitive meamng, rather than the late Hebrew ethical cme, 
obtains in ThcBnicia. Other predicates that eamress the divine 
transcendence are romf ‘high,’ in Ab-rom, El-rom, Ba*l-rom, 
Rom-Ba*l, and Milk-rom, mhod, ‘glorious,’ in Kahod-MeH:art, 
* 0 Zf * strong,’ in ‘Oz-Bal and *Oas-M«k. 

In regaid to the powers of the gods the predicates affirm that 
they know (VT), in Yado'-Milk; that they hear (pCif), in 
Shamo*-Bal and MelilkaTt-shamo*. In regard to their character 
many personal names state that they are good (Dpj)— e.y., 
Na*om-El, Na'om-Gad, Cad rjf/oi'./Na’oin-M'ikot, Na'om-Pu'ti'' 
In relation to men the proiii'-'tt ( i- s'lj that the g(.d lias Tca;r,d 
(m3), in Bano-Ba'l ; that she has made, in (a hypocoristi- 
c»n of a name beginning with ‘Ashtart) , that he has wrought 
(7;;a), in Ba*l-pa‘ol, El-pa‘ol, and Pa*ol-Eshmun ; that he 


causes to hve (in’, an apoc. impf. 3rd sing. Piel from Xin), m 
Yehaw-Allon, Yehaw-Bal, Yehaw-Milk : that he has given (a 
child) (JIT*), in Yaton-Adon, Eshmun-yaton, Yaton-Bal, Bal- 
yaton (Lat. Baliatho and Baliahon), Yaton-Milk, Milfc-yaton, 
Sakkun-yaton (Sanchuniathon), ‘Ashtart-yaton, Pu'me-;yaton, 
Yaton-Sid, §id-yaton, and Resheph-yaton. Because children 
have thus been given by these various gods, they bear names 
compounded writh meffen, ‘gift’— e,y., Metten-El, Metten-Elim, 
Metten-Ba'I—or with ‘possession,* as in Mikne-Milk 

The gods appear as the apportioners of human destiny in 
Eshmun-hallik, ‘ Eshmun has assigned,’ Eshmun-ya'od, ‘ Esh- 
mun has appointed,’ and Ba'l-shillek, ‘Ba'l has cast* (Lat. 
Balsillec). The name Yamlik-Bal (Jamblichus) affirms that 
BaT has made king. 

A great number of names describe the gods as helpers of 
mankind. Thus the god has arisen (Dp), in Ab-k:om ; he has 
judged (aSB>), in Shaphot-Ba'I and Bal-Shaphot ; he has 
redeemed (ms), in Bal-pado; he has saved (y^n Pi,), in 
Eshmun'balli§, ^lalli^-Bal, Ba*l-halli§t, Milk-hallig, and Melt:art- 
ballis ; he has delivered (nhsi), m Adon-paUiti ; he has helped 
(Itp), in Eshmun-'azor, Bal-'azor, ‘Azor-Ba*l, ‘Ashtart-*azor; he 
is gracious (}:n), in El-bannon, Bal-^ianno, ^-anni-Ba*!, ^anon- 
Bal, 9^n.Mellj»rt, MeI^art-J?^Jio, Mel^art-^jian, 

9an-MiIk, and 9an-6id ; he has blessed cina Pi.), in El-barik, 
Barik-Bal (Lat. Baricbal), Mar-barik ; he Jm sustained (IDD), 
in Mar-samok; he has carried (DDp), in Eshmun-*amos ; he has 
guarded I'TDJJ'X m Osir-shamor, Eshmun-shamor, and Shamor- 
Ba*l ; he has protected (|B'i), in §aphon-Ba'l ; he has prospered 
(nVs, PL), in Eshmun-^ttdlib, Do’m-gaHib, and Ba'i-sallih; he 
has rewarded <D*?r, Pi.), in EshmuB-shalfim and Ba’l-shallim ; he 
has smoothed the way (dS&, K.X Bal-pallis. The curious 
title of Vnx, ‘tent,’ or ‘ abater/ appears in Ohel-Bal and Ohel- 
Mflk. These titles show a lof^ conception of the character 
and the activity of the gods. ^ 

iv. The RELATION OF MEN TO THE GODS.— 
Corresponding to the fact that the gods were 
called mostly by names of authority is the fact 
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that men described themselves usually (1) as the 
•slave <^ahd) of some god. 

Thus we meefc *Abcl-A-b*s-t (Bast), ‘Abd-Adon, *Abd-Ellm, 
’Abd'Isis, *Abd-Osir, 'Abd-Eshmun, *Abd-Bal, ‘Abd-Ba'lot, 
Haivimoti, 'Abd-Yerab, 'Abd-Milk, ‘Abd-M’lkot. ‘ \ 

‘Abd-Mi- ^lr. 'Abd-M.iPiti, 'Abd-Seb-I"!. ' \od-:>u-i'ii, ' Vbd-' \/oz, 
'Ab'i-'A-biau ' \.bd-Pij'ine, 'Abd-Piab. '.V jd-to'd, ‘Aod-'^apbon, 
‘AbiMltsbqih, ‘A'xi-'Shadda , *Abd-Shab!.r, 'At d-Shou»e'*ii, 'Abd- 
Tanit, The corresponding fem. form is amoi (nDK), ‘female 
slave, ^ which is often abbreviated to mot. Thus we find Amot- 
Osir, Amot-Bal (L it. Vnobbali), Vinot-jMkot Araot-Melkart, 
Amofc-'Ashtart, Mi-M’ko!. Mtr-'-Ic'K-ar! \uother name of 
submission was Vz'Jjy ‘dog,’ ‘r' lodn «, ’ lb s_ appears in the 
name Kelb-Elim, and I’l ihc h i oov‘OT'' ' cori Kelba. A similar 
name was per (HJ), ‘client.’ This appears m Qer-Bal, Ger-hekal, 
(‘client of the temple’), Ger-Milk, Ger-Melkart, Ger-Miskar, 
Ger-Sakkun, Ger-'Ashtart, Qer-Sid, Ger-Shaddai, and in the 
hypoconsticon Gera. Similar in tneanincr probablv wa“ 

‘ member’ (of the family ?), Inch appears n Rod-E''.’i''in, B&d- 
Ba'l, Bod-Milk, Bod-Mel^^rt, Bod-'Ashtart, Bod-§aphon, and 
Bod-Tanit, 

(2) ‘ son.’— Much less often do worshippers 
call themselves hy names of kinship to the gods. 
jBen, ‘son,’ occurs in Ben-Ur, Ben-* Ate (?), Ben- 
Bal(?), Ben-^odesh, and Ben-Melek. 

(3) B(4, ‘daughter,’ is found in Bot-Ba'l, Bot- 
Na*om, and Bot-Shelem. 

(4) ‘sister.’ — Women are also called 
‘ sister ’ of a god, although the term ‘ brother ’ is 
apparently applied only to deities; e.^., we have 
Ahot-Milkot, Ahot-Melkart, and abbreviated ^ot- 
Milk (Lat, Otmilc), 5ot-Lot (=Ahot-Elot), !ljot- 
Miikot, and ^ot-Melkart. 

V. Places of woeship.— i. High places.— The 
location of a sanctuary was determmed by the 
presence of a sacred natural object, such as a 
spring, holy tree, etc., in which dwelt a hdal. 
This was fenced off from the surrounding territory 
by a wall or a line of stones. The Canaanite and 
itebrew name for such a — ha, mo ‘high 

place ’—does not happen to occur in ihe insc^ iptior - 
hut was doubtless in use. Remains of open-air 
high places are still found in Phcenicia and in 
the colonies (see BEE iii 185). Tacitus ii. 
78) informs us that, when Vespasian consulted the 
oracle on Mt. Carmel, he found neither statue nor 
temple, hut only a much venerated altar (cf. 
Suetonius, 5). 

2* Temples.— In the larger towns permanent 
structures were erected over or around the sacred 
object, which served to protect it, to shelter the 
priests, and to guard the treasures that were 
deposited in the sanctuary. Such terries were 
known as h^t (na), ‘house’ {Lidzbarski, Bandhuch, 
p. 235), or heJcal (^sn), ‘temple’ (a loan word from 
the Sumerian e-gal, ‘ great house’), which appears 
in the personal name Ger-hekal, ‘client of the 
temple.’ Another common name is miMash, 

‘ sanctuary’ {ib, p. 361). The holy of holies where 
the god awelt was called lieder or hedroU All 
these names are used in Hebrew (see EIRE iii. 185). 

No remains of temples earlier than the late 
Persian period have come down to us. The 
majority are of the Greek and Roman periods. 

• The oldest of these temples was the one built by 
Bod- Ashtart at Sidon, which was excavated by 
T. Maoridy-Bey and H. Winekler in 1903 (see 
F. von Landau, in MVQ ix. [1905] 5, x. [1906] I ; 
and T. Macridy-Bey, in BB xii. [1903] 69-77, xiii. 
[1904] 390-403). A number of other temples of 
the Greek and Roman periods were investigated 
by Renan {Mission de Ph^nicie), The tei^Ies of 
Cyprus are described by L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus: 
its ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples ; and many 
of the monuments are reproduced in Descriptive 
Atlas of the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiqui- 
ties (see also M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros). 
fJoins of Phcenicia and of Cyprus give rude repre- 
sentations of temples that aid in reconstructing 
their architectural features. A number of fine 
ruins of the Roman period are stUl to be seen in 


the Lebanon— at Brummana (see Baedeker, 
Palestine and Syria^, Leipzig, 1906, p 283), at 
Niba near Zahleh [ih. p. 292), and at Afka at the • 
source of the river Adonis {ib., p. 336). The last is 
4he famous temple of "Ashtart described by Luciau, 
where the death of Adonis was annually bewailed. 
Near Neba' el-Lebn is a remarkable ruin known as 
^alat Fukra. It stands in a hollow among jagged 
pinnacles of rock that must have been a haunt of 
some ancient bdal. ^ • 

From these remains it appears that the earliest 
departure from the primitive high place was a 
monolithic structure such as the maabed, ‘ temple,’ 
at Amrith (Renan, Mission, pp. 63-68). This is 
constructed of three upright stones that rest*on 
the solid rock and a monolithic roof. It served as 
a shelter for the cult-object. The s^le of archi- 
tecture suggests Egyptian influence. The next step 
was to construct a platform about the tabernacle 
and enclose it with a portico. This is the stage 
depicted on coins of Byhlus, where we see the 
fetish-stone of the god m its shrine surrounded 
by a large court and portico (Perrot-Cliipiez, i. 
61 ; cf. the similar com from Cyprus, p. 276). 
Finally, a roofed building was added on one side of 
the court (see the coin of By bins mentioned above). 
Some idea of what an old Phoenician temple was 
like may be gained from ^ the description of 
Solomon’s temple (1 K 5-7), since this was built by 
Phoenician workmen. The later temples all show 
the Greek style. 

3, Ma?sebh6th.— Standing stones which served 
as dwelling-places for the deity were the central 
objects in all the sanctuaries. They were called 
either massehhdth ( = n3sD) or na§ib (=Arab. nusb) 
(see Lidzbarski, Eandbuch, p. 325). Philo (35b) 
says that two pillars were consecrated by Ousoos 
(the eponym of Paljet^us), and that other pillars 
were consecrated to Samim-rom and Ousoos (see 
EEE ii. 117, § 4, iii. 186, § i, viii. 487). A common 
Phoenician name for a variety of the massebMth 
was Mmmo?^=Heb. j(see EEE ii. 287, § 5)* 
These* are probably mentioned by Philo (32b) as 
the inscribea ammouneis from which Sanchuniatbon 
derived his records ; also in the name Amunos 
(35d). Such ^mmonim are depicted in CIS i. pi. 
viiL Fetish-stones were called heth-el, ‘house 
of a god,’ by the Phoenicians, as by the Hebrews. 
Philo (36c) speaks of a god Baitulos, the sqa of 
Ba'1-Shamim, and the brother of El, Dagon, and 
Atlas. The same deification of the holy stone is 
found in the god Beth-el of the Assuan papyri, and 
is analogous to the deification of the dsKerdh (see 
EEE ii. 288®-), 

4, Asherim. — Wooden posts that served as 
dwelling-places for deities, particularly for the god- 
dess *A3itait, were as common among the Phmni- 
cians as among the Canaanites and the Hebrews. 
The word prol^bly occurs in the MdsiSb Ascrip- 
tion, 4, Ash tart in the dsherdL' A clajr figure 
from Cyprus represents a goddess sitting within 
the trunk of a tree (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, 
i. 171). Such poles are depicted on the stelae 
from Carthage. They are mentioned ^ Philo 
(35b) along with the massebkdth (see EEE iii. 
186 § 2) 

5! Images.— In the oldest sanctuaries the stand- 
ing stones were the only emblems of the gods, and 
these lasted down to the latest times in some of 
the temples. With the advance of civilization, 
however, images were developed out of the primi- 
tive fetishes. They are implied by Philo’s descrip- 
tion of ’Aahtart (38c) and of El (39^. The 
images that have survived show strong ffgyptiau 
influence in the artistic treatment. Ashtart is 
represented with the attributes of Hathor, or else 
as a nude female holding a dove. Bal-hammon m 
represented with ram’s horns (see EEE ni. 186, 
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§ 4; and Pexrot-Chipiez, i. 65-79, ii. 9f.). The 
f^Seoi oi <rvcrTpaT€v6p,evoi mentioned in the treaty of 
Hannibal (Pplyb. vii. 9) must have been some sort 
of images or standards remesenting the gods that 
were carried along with the army. 

6. Altars. — These are often mentioned 4n the 
inscriptions (Lidzbarski, Bandduckf p. 265). For 
illustrations of the altars that have been discovered 
(^ee Perrot-Chipiez, i. 261, 315 f. 

vi. Temple mjnisteants.— i* Priests.— These 
are called koMnim, the same name as in Hebrew 
{Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 294). The chief priest 
is known as rab-hohUntm {CIS i. 119. 2) or rah 
kohfin {ib, 224. 3). A priestess is mentioned (id. 3. 
15). Philo also speaks of priests (32b) (see ERE 
iii. 187, § 10). 

2. prophets. — The word sophe, ‘seer,’ or 
‘diviner,’ appears in CIS i. 124. 6. The word 
cajjun seems to mean ‘gazer with the eyes,’ i.e. 
‘seer,’ and riTn means ‘augury.’ The ecstatic 
prophets of the Tyrian Ba*al and of the dsMrdh are 
familiar to us from 1 K 18. Philo also (39c) speaks 
of ‘ prophets who celebrated the orgies and 
inaugurated the mysteries ’ (see ERE iii. 188, § ii). 

3. Servants. — The inscriptions speak of Dsns, i.e. 
probably guardians of the nans, or ‘sanctuary’ 
{CIS i. 86 A. 5, 10). These seem to have corre- 
sponded to the Levites among the Hebrews. There 
were also yerim, ‘clients,’ who were attached to 
the temples as artisans and labourers in all sorts 
of capacities (see above, iv. (1)). We meet also 
barbers (2^3), who shaved hair and beards for those 
who had offered them in fulfilment of vows, and a 
number of other temple attendants whose precise 
functions are unknown. 

4. Hierodules. — and kedesMth^ i.e. 

male and female prostitutes, devoted to the service 
of 'Ashtart at her temples, were as common among 
the Phoenicians as among the Canaanites and the 
Hebrews (see ERE ii. 116», vii. 430, § 4; and 
art. Hiebodouloi), Male hierodules were called 
kelb, ‘dog,’ the word used in Dfc 23^®. In CIS 
52. 1 a certain man called Ger, ‘client,’ has a son 
called Kelba. 

vii. Offerings to the gods.— i. Animal sacri- 

fices. — These are known to us with considerable 
detail from tariffs of payment for sacrifices found 
at Marseilles {CIS i. 165} and at Carthage {CIS i. 
166^67). These are so similar to the Hebrew 
legislation that they might almost be extracts 
from the book of Leviticus. They enumerate the 
zehaliy ‘ slaughter,’ the haUl^ ‘ whole burnt offering,’ 
the shdemt ‘peace offering,’ and the minhak, 
‘meal offering* — all of which are found in the 
OT. The sin offering and the guilt offering are 
not named, but this is not surprising, since they 
make their first appearance among the Hebrews 
in Ezeki^ and in the post-Exilic Priestly Code. 
The t^^chnique of the sacrificial ritual does not 
differ much from that of the Hebrew. The ex- 
planation of this fact is, of course, that the Hebrews 
borrowed the sacrificial rites of the Canaanites 
after their settlement in Canaan. The animals 
offered bj the Phoenicians, as by the Hebrews, 
were mamly domestic ; hut wild animals, such 
9B the deer, wild birds, and game of various 
sorts offered also. The priests received 

certain patts of the sacrifice as their perquisites, 
and the rest of the ffesh was consumed by the 
worshippers in a sacrificial meal. The sacrifice of 
wild beasts is mentioned by Philo (35b), who says 
that Onsoos poured upon the pillars that he had 
set up libations of blood of the wild beasts that he 
had taken in hunting (see ERE iii. 187, § 2). 

2. Sacrifice of the first-bom.— This sort of sacri- 
fice existed among the Semites from remote 
antiq^y (see ERE i. 390 f., ii. 117, §4, iii. 187, 
§3t, vL 8^;fP.). Its existence among the Phoeni- 


cians is proved by the myth of El (Hronos) as 
recorded by Philo. 


38d he says that * on the occurrence of a pestilence and 
moTlalitv Kronos offered his as a whole 

barnl-ofternipf to his father Oura -'.r. •> In 40c he 

sa\b ‘It isas the custom of the ancients in great crises of 
danger for the rulers of a city or nation, in order to avert the 
common rum, to give up the most beloved of their children for 
sacrifice as a ransom to the avenging daemons ; and those who 
were thus given up were sacrificed with mystic rites. Kronos, 
then, whom the PhoBmcians call EIus, who was king of the 
country, and subsequently, after his decease, was deified as the 
star Saturn, had by a nymph of the country named Anobrefc, 
an only begotten son, whom they on this account called 
ledud (Heb. the only-begotten being still so called among 
the Phcemcians ; and when very great dangers from war had 
’ t ‘‘h * < , i (' It, •: ved h‘- - /■* ii roial apparel, andpre- 

!' 1 'i d ‘.'I'T. c“(<l t The same jiassage *3 

r : - . '.d r. Th «■ ■ ii he sacrifice of the first- 

born ’i.isIa no means a imvcisid viisto*' , a- amongtheprimi- 
Ti\e t'cnitC' and Canaanai'*, hm thar the rite was performed 
only m times of special danger, as in the case of Mesha, king of 
Moah (2 K 827). Ordinarily, as among the later Hebrews, the 
sacrifice was commuted with the sacrifi^ce of an animal (Ex § 420 ). 

The testimony of the classical writers is unanimous and un- 
questionable that the Phoenicians alone among civilized nations 
maintained the primitive custom of child-sacrifice. Plutarch 
(de Superst. 13) says that ‘the Carthaginians used sacrifice 
their own children, and those who had no offspring oOheir own 
used to buy children from the poor and slaughter them, as if 
they were lambs or birds. The mother sto^ by unmoved, 
without a groan ; if she groaned or w'ept, she lost the price, 
hut the child was sacrificed none the less. The whole space in 
front of the image was full of the dm of flute-players and 
drummers, so that the sound of the wailing might not be heard.’ 
To escape the necessity of sacrificing their own children, 
wealthy Carthaginian parents were accustomed to adopt slaves, 
and to bring them up as their own offspring in order that they 
might be substituted ; but in times of special peril no such 
redemption was permitted- In 310 B.c., when Agathocles had 
defeated the Carthaginians and was besiegmg their city, 200 
boys of the noblest families and 300 volunteers were placed in 
the arms of the heated brazen image of Kronos (El), and fell 
into the fiery pit below (Diod. Sic. xx. UX It is questionable 
whether this description of the image of Kionos is not a variant 
of the myth of Tales, the brazen giant made by Hephaistos, who 
guarded the island of Crete. It rests solely upon the authority 
of Kleitarchos. It is the origin of the medijeval Jewnsh accounts 
of the Biblical Molech, which have found their wav into so 
ma-nv Ohr.stian books of reference C®ce G. F. Moore JDL \ 
r&iCJ ifii) For allusions 10 ih’* pra^lice bec I’c ri>.^ . r' , 

x^'Aottfu II .oC;Q I'lrtisCurtu;-. n. 1 ,) ‘l iiub'us, Gra‘ Ooo* 
xiii 7 , uie PlaLonic Minos, 315 C , Kleiiarchos, in the scholia to 
Plato’s Republic, 1 . 337 A; Tertullian, Apol. 9. 


3. tiuman sacrifice other than that of the first- 
born is attested by Diodorus (xx. 65), who relates 
that, after the victory of the Carthaginians over 
Agathocles in 307 B.c., ‘they slew the prisoners 
upon the altar before the holy tent.’ This corre- 
sponds to the herem, ‘ ban, ’in the OT. In times of 
peril the head of the State might offer himself as a 
voluntary sacrifice. This was done hj Hamilcar, 
and was planned by Juba, king of Numidia (see 
ERE ill 187, §3). 

4. Firstlings and firstfruits.— The piinciple was 
established among the Phoenicians, as among the 
Hebrews, that the first-born of animals, the 
choicest of the crops, and the best of ail that was 
acquired by individuals or by the State belonged 
to the gods. The word uDip, which probably means 
‘ firstlings,’ occurs in CIS i. 165. 12, 166. 3, 7. nafxn, 
‘ firstfruits,’ ‘ choicest,’ is found in CIS i, 5. 

5. Libations. — Philo (34b, 36b) mentions drink- 
offerings and libations. The materials of which 
these were made, according to the inscriptions, were 
milk, fat, oil, and wine. 

6. Incense is mentioned under the names of m3*? 
{CIS i. 166. B. 6) and mep {ib, 166. 3, 6, 334. 3f.) 
(see iii. 187, §5). 

7. Circumcision, — This is implied for the 
Canaanites and Phoenicians in the OT by the 
fact that they are never called * uncircumcised/ as 
are the Philistines. Herodotus (ii. 104) states that 
the Phoenicians and Syrians were circumcised, and 
that they learned this custom from Egypt. Philo 
(38d) traces the rite back to the god El, who eii* 
curacised himself and his allies. 

8. Emasculation is not asciibed to the Phoeni- 
cians by any ancient writer, but is perhaps it^plied 
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in the myth narrated by Philo (38b) of the emas- 
•culation of Ba'al-Shamim by his son El (see EBE 
ii. 167). g 

9 . Prostitution. — The Mdeshdth^ or temple 
hariotsj have been referred to above (vi. 4 ). 
Besides these, virgins and married women were 
requiied to sacrihce their chastity on certain 
occasions in honour of ‘Ashtart. This is asserted 
by Lucian, de Bea Syria, 6 ; Herod, i. 199; Justm, 
xviii. 5 ; Clem. Alex. Protrept, ii. ; Athenseus, xii. 
11 {meEBEvi. 674, § 3 ). 

10 . Vows (mi, as in Heb.) were made by indi- 
viduals for recovery from disease or for the obtain- 
ing of blessings for themselves or their families. 
They consisted in the promise to dedicate a par- 
ticular thing if the petition were granted. Usually 
the promise was of some sort of sacrifice ; but in 
some cases objects were vowed for the use of the 
sanctuary, such as bowls, lamps, altars, statues, 
and most often Immmonim, or stelae, which have 
been found in great numbers at Caithage. On 
these objects it was customary to place the name 
of the gdR, of the dedicator, and sometimes of the 
object dedicated, together with a statement of the 
reason why it was presented. To these dedicatory 
inscriptions we owe most of our knowledge of the 
Phoenician language. 

viii. The cult of the dead.— The insciiptions 
show that the Phoenician idea of the future life 
was identical with that of thepre-Exilic Hebrews. 
The soul continued to exist after death, but it led 
an unsubstantial and worthless existence. As 
in the OT, the dead were the rmhaim, ‘ shades ’ 
{CISi, 3. 8 ; Tabnit Inscr. 8 ). Death was only a 
calamity. Thus Eshmun- azor says : ‘ I have been 
seized before ray time, the son of a (short) number 
of days.’ The spirit of the dead maintained a 
close connexion with its corpse, and therefore the 
utmost importance was attached to proper burial 
and to the preservation of the tomb inviolate. The 
tomb was the obrui, ‘the eternal house’ {CIS L 
124. 1 ; cf. Ec 12 ®). The inscriptions declare that 
no treasures are buried with the dead, and launch 
terrible curses upon those who shall disturb their 
resting-place. j 

It was the duty of survivors to attend to the j 
proper burial of the deceased. Kings such as 
Eshmun-'azor and Tabnit were placed in sarco- 
phagi brought from Egypt. People of j lower rank 
were buried in anthropoid sarcophagi of native 
workmanship that display the influence of Greek 
art. The poor were interred in wooden coffins, or 
were merely wr^ped in cloths (see Hamdy-Bey and 
Reinach, and UlS i. pi. ii.). In the anthropoid 
sarcophagi the opening of the ear was sometimes 
carried through the stone cover as if to allow the 
dead to hear the prayers that were addressed to 
them. The sarcophagi vrere placed in subter- 
ranean tombs hewn out of the solid rock. These 
were reached either by a vertical shaft or by a 
flight of steps (see Perrot-Chipiez, i. 149 f.). On 
• the surface of the ground above the tomb a pillar 
was set up that served as a place of manifestation 
for the spirit, just as similar stones served as 
dwelling-;^aces for the gods, and that was called 
by the same name massiohdth (in Palmyrene it is 
called ‘spirit’).* On this stone an inscrip- 

tion was often placed that described it as the 
property of the deceased, and gave the name of the 
person who had erected it. Here doubtless ofler- 
ings and libations were brought in honour of the 
dead. Out of this simple stone in later times 
more elaborate sepulchral monuments were 
developed. 

JilTBRXTtuiB. — F. C Movers, X>ie Phimizwr, 3 vols., Berlin, 
1841-56 ; J. Kehnck, Phoenicia, London, 1865 ; M. A. Levy, 
Phonizische Studlcn, Leipzig, 1856-64 : 1^, Renan, Mission ae 
Ph^nicie, Paris, 1865-74; Levy, PAonimches Worterhwh, 
Breslau, 1864, Siegeln und Gcmmen, do. 1869 ; P- SchrSder, 
VOL, IX. — 57 
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Hist, of Phoenicia, London, 1889; A. ii < , 7'' . f. . *■ ' 

Glossar, Berlin, 1S9D; Rawlinson, The St07'‘y of PhoeniWia, 
London, 1893, M Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypios, die Bibel 
und Homer, Berhn, 1893, Eng. tr., London, 1893 ; Tiele, Gesch. 
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AUonentalische Forschunqen, v. ‘ Zur phonicisch-karthagisehcn 
Geschichte,’ 421-i02 , M Lidzbarshi, 
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W. von Landau, ‘Die Phonizier,’ in Der alte Onent, u. 
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PHRENOLOGY. — 1 . History. -- Phrenology, 
like hypnotism, has suffeied in reputation from 
the abuses that occurred in its name. Beginning 
with both scientific and humanitarian aims, it 
came into the bauds of quacks and charlatans, 
was rejected by the medical faculty, to whom its 
first appeal was made, and finally, after a brief 
triumpn in Great Britain, fell into utter disrepute, 
although it has never ceased to have some serious 
individual adherents. Its founders were Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim. E. J. Gall (born 1758) studied at 
Strassburg and Vienna, wheie he practised as a 
physician for some years. Eai ly in life — fronjiis 
ninth year, according to his report— his attention 
had been attracted by the ditterences in mental 
powers between himself and others, and he had 
noticed that those who were very successful in 
learning by heart had large and prominent eyes ; 
from this he formed the idea that mental capacities 
have certain external marks or signs in the shape 
or otliei features of the head. In studying physio- 
logy he became convinced ‘that the skull took its 
shape from the brain, and he assumed ac^rdingly 
that the external signs in question came froili the 
special development of different portions or regions 
of the brain. Hence we should be able to deter- 
mine, by inspection of the head, the mental capa- 
cities and moral dispositions of the individual. In 
1791 his firat publication appeared in Vienna— 
Medico-philosophicaZ Enqu%r%e>s into Nature and 
Art in Health and Disease, Only the first two 
chapters, however, were published. In 1798 a 
notice of his investigations into the shape of the 
head in its relation to the faculties appeared ia the 
Deutscher Merkur for December, being a iett^ ^ 
Baron Retzer. From 1796 he waf lecturing in 
Vienna, and some of his hearers pu^iriied accounts 
of his system. In 1802 the Austrian Government 
prevented his further lecturing by means of a 
general regulation prohibiting^ private lectures 
without special permission. This permission Gall 
did not ask for. Meanwhile J. G. Spurzheim 
(bom 1776) attended one of Gall’s coursSs in 1800, 
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and, after completing his medical studies in 1804, 
•became associated with Gall in his work, and con- 
tinued with him until 1813, when they separated. 
There is no doubt that it was to Spurzheim thal^^ 
the great if temporary success of phrenology, to- 
wards the end of the first quarter of last centurj^, 
was due. Gall died in 1828 and Spurzheim in 
1832. The latter travelled with Gall through 
^Germany, where they inspected prisons and indi- 
cated the characters of the prisoners with great suc- 
cess, to Holland, and to France, where they strove 
with Cuvier and the doctors, and were at length 
prohibited from lecturing ; Spurzheim also visited 
England and Scotland, France again, and then 
America, where he died. One of his demonstra- 
tions in Edinburgh in 1818 was attended by George 
Combe (bom 1788), who was attracted by a 
bitter criticism of the new science that had 
^peared in the Edinburgh Review for June 1815. 
The demonstration tended to alter his opinion, 
and he attended the next course of lectures, 
became a sympathetic student of phrenology, and, 
finding that his own observation confirmed its 
truth, became its staunch supporter. Unjust 
criticisms of phrenology led him to accept the 
invitation of the editor of the Literary and Statisti- 
cal Magazine for Scotland^ who offered a free dis- 
cussion* of its merits. He wrote four papers in its 
defence, which were afterwards published as 
Essays on Phrenology ; or an Inquiry into the 
Principles and Utihty of the Systems of Dr s. Gall 
and Spurzheim^ and into the Objections made 
against it (Edinburgh, 1819). Largely through 
his efforts a Phrenological Society was started in 
Edinburgh in 1820, of which he was president, and 
a Phrenological Journal was published by this 
society from 1823 onwards. Many other societies 
arose in different parts of the British Isles, in the 
colonies, and in America, in one of the universities 
of which a professorship of phrenology was even 
established. Combe published numerous works, of 
which the best-known was The Constitution of Man 
(Edinburgh, 1828). It attracted Kichard Cobden, 
who was instrumental in forming one of the 
societies in Manchester, 1835 (see J. Morley, Life 
^Richard Cobden^ new ed., London, 1910, ch. iv,). 
&veral well-known scientists in Britain, as in 
otte: countries, defended phrenolo^ — ^including 
Dr. J. Elliotson and Archbishop Wliately — ^while 
more recently Alfred B-ussel Wallace has spoken 
in its favour. But its opponents were far more 
numerous and persistent. One of the strongest | 
defences of the system was that in the Foreign \ 
Quarterly Review (vol. ii. [1828] no. 3). The 
Phrenological Journal came to an end in 1847, 
after 20 volumes had been published. Combe 
died iu 1858. 

Th^ iJame *phrenolo^’ is due to Spurzheim, 
but was made popular by Combe’s adoption of it. 
Gall’s studies had been called ‘craniology’ or 
* eranioscopy.’ The change of name is important 
as indicating that emphasis was to be laid in the 
new science upon the mental and moral aspects 
rather than upon the purely physical ; unfortun- 
ate, it became synonymous in this country and 
elsewhere with the art of * reading bumps,’ which 
is quite a caricature of its original intention. 
Gall had naturally taken notice in the first in- 
stance of outstanding personalities, capacities, or 
peculiarities of disposition, and had sought to 
connect these with eiiceptionally large or promi- 
nent portions of the head ; or, on the other hand, 
noticing prominent features in heads, had tried to 
connect these with striking chaiacteristics of the 
individuals ; moreover, in demonstrations, and 
especially in public demonstrations, it was only 
the promment portions of the skull or cast or 
head that could be brought to the attention ; 


hence perhaps the unfortunate association in 
question. - 

f. Theory. — The theo^ may be stated some- 
what as follows. Individuals differ mentally as 
well as physically from each other ; their charac- 
ters, intellectual and moral, are largely indepen- 
dent of their environment and education, and are 
more or less constant and uniform ; education may 
repress the manifestation and therefore hinder the 
development of powers, but it cannot originate new 
ones. Such differences, therefore, are natural or 
congenital ; they are transmitted from parent to 
child; there are family and national similarities 
in mental character, as there are family and 
national similarities in face and in other physical 
structure. In the same way, different animal 
species show different mental powers, which are 
inherent in all the members of each species. The 
young differ from the old, and there is a regular pro- 
gression m the development and decay of the mental 
powers from birth to death. These mental powers 
are exercised in the first instance through the 
brain, which is their physical condition. ^But the 
brain is not a single organ, uniform throughout, 
or capable of conducting any mental operation in 
any of its parts. It consists of a number of distinct 
and separate organs, each of which has some 
specific mental Unction which it subserves, and 
which depends for its energy and. its development 
upon the relative size and vigour of the organ in 
question. Three problems are thus before the 
phrenologist : to divide the intellectual and moral 
character into its separate powers or faculti^ ; to 
mark off the separate organs in the brain, or 
rather on the external skull of the living man ; to 
connect each faculty with its corresponding organ 
in the brain and its corresponding protuberance 
or portion of the skull. Spurzheim laid down 
the principles according to which a faculty is 
regarded as natural and primitive : if it exists 
in one species of animals and not in another ; if it 
varies in the two sexes of the same species ; if it is 
prominent or deficient as compared with the other 
powers of the same individual ; if it appears or dis- 
appears earlier or later in life than other faculties ; 
if it is active or at rest separately from other 
powers ; if it is inherited by children from parents ; 
if it shows health or disease in its exercise apart 
from the other faculties. A faculty is ' a specific 
power of feeling in a certain way, or of forming 
ideas of a certain kind ’ — the power being distinct 
from the feelings or the ideas which are thus pro- 
duced or formed ; it is independent of the will ; 
one faculty cannot manifest the same feelings or 
form the same ideas as another ; each has some 
definite relation to the objects of the external 
w^orld ; each may be excited from without by these 
objects, but also from within. The faculties are 
either propensities, which are both animal and 
human, such as ‘amativeness’ and the ‘love of 
offspring,’ or sentiments, some of which are 
peculiar to man, or, finally, intellectual powers, 
perceptive and reflective. On the other hand, 
such terms as ‘sensation,’ ‘memory,’ and ‘imagi- 
nation’ do not correspond to ‘faculties’ in the 
phrenologist’s sense, but are merely general names 
for the products of the different faculties either 
singly or in combination. The connexion between 
a faculty and its physical organ was determined, 
as already indicated, by a study of the living 
heads, of the skulls, of casts from the heads, or of 
pictures and sculptures of men distinguished be- 
yond their fellows in some specific ability ; practice 
increased skill in noticing the differences in the 
shape of the head and in the proportionate siz#of 
its different parts ; heads of animals, of striking 
mental characteristics, as ferocity, cunning, timid- 
ity, etc., were compared with those of man ; 
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differences of skull in the two sexes were compared 
with the supposed mental differences ; the heads of 
the insane, of the mentally defective, of criminals, 
etc., were studied and again compared with tneir 
peculiar mental or moral aberrations or defects 
The results were verified, as far as possible, by 
reading the heads of unknown individuals, finding 
how far their actual characteristics coincided with 
those inferred by the phrenologist from their heads. 
It was this practice that led to the ridicule and 
ultimately to the contempt and neglect under 
which phrenology fell ; yet it had a perfectly 
practical and useful aim. Apart from the verifi- 
cation of the organs, it was hoped by this means to 
be able to forecast the vocation for which a child 
was best adapted ; to indicate the lines along 
which a child’s education would most successfully 
proceed, the dangeis to which its character was 
liable, the treatment by which criminals or the 
insane might best be brought back to humane and 
normal courses ; and even the beginnings of 
eugenics are to be found in the phrenological 
writing#— lif^artners are to be selected on its 
principles. ^ Tlie objections brought against the 
new doctrine were from various standpoints — 
anatomical, philosophical, and theological ; it was 
objected that the brain is homogeneous tlirough- 
out, that there is no evidence that it is the organ 
of mind, that the size and shape of the biain 
cannot be argued from that of the head, that 
great injuries have occurred to the brain without 
corresponding effect upon the mental powers, that 
the shape of the head is artificially altered in many 
savage tribes without affecting the intelligence ; 
that the mind or consciousness is a unity, and 
cannot consist of separate faculties, or that it is a 
tabula rasa on which impressions are made through 
the senses and associated together into ideas and 
thoughts without any innate powers ; that there 
is nothing to fix the number of the faculties, and, 
indeed, that phrenologists disagree as to their 
number; that, if phrenology were accepted as 
true, it would destroy religion, remove responsi- 
bility from man, and reduce mind to a purely 
material process. Gall and Spurzheim were able 
to show the possibility of studying the structure 
of the brain, and of proving that differences actu- 
ally exist in its different parts ; in paiticular, they 
ointed out the true condition of the brain in 
ydrocephalous subjects ; they were the first to 
admit that the inner and outer plates of the skull 
are not parallel throughout, but they showed that 
this deviation amounts to not more than one or 
two-tenths of an inch, whereas the difference in 
heads is from one to two inches; and in general 
they proved that the shape of the skull is certainly 
determined by the prior growth of the biain. As 
to the argument from the effect of injuries or loss 
of substance of the brain upon the mind, and the 
striking cases reported by Sir Everard Home from 
Haller and others, they pointed out that this argu- 
ment would apply equally against any theory as 
to the brain functions, that the observations were 
not always accurately made, and that in describing 
the resultant effects upon the character only vague 
general terms 'were used, such as ‘intelligence,’ 
whereas some quite limited and specific ability 
might disappear or be reduced in its activity with- 
out the general intelligence being appreciably 
affected. Analogy with other organs and organisms 
suggests that each part of the brain has a separate 
function ; the brain becomes more complicated in 
animals in proportion to their place in the scale of 
intelligence — insects, fish, birds, mammals, and, 
Mghest among them; man ; the same is true of 
individuals in the human race ; the different parte 
of the brain do not grow simultaneotisly, but in 

onrvftfl'.rfl ifist familtv ft.nntftfl.Trs ? 


and both organ and faculty are developed when 
they are necessary for our existence; mtens^ 
application of the mind fatigues ndl the whole 
pbrain but only some part of it, for a change of 
work or occupation brings rest ; the states of 
sleep, dreaming, somnambulism, and the like can 
be explained only on the assumption that the organs 
of the brain are different in activity and in position. 
With regaid to the philosophical objections, it was* 
pointed out that the same arguments will apply 
to life^ which is also a unity, but acts differently 
in different circumstances, and through different 
oigans ; that, in any case, phrenology takes no 
concern 'with the ultimate nature of mind oi*of 
body, but deals merely with facts of observation 
and experience, whose truth will not be affected 
by the truth or falsity of idealism or any other 
philosophy. This answers the objections from 
theology also. Phrenology will give us knowledge 
of ourselves and others, of our characters and 
tendencies ; this will lead to higher morality, not 
to lower ; by preventing the manifestation of bad 
tendencies, their development 'will be hindered, 
and corresponding encouragement may be given to 
the good. The “vices and defects, the virtues and 
talents, of each particular race can be learned, the 
former suppressed, the latter cultivated; and a 
rational treatment of insanity may be adopted, 
etc. Popular belief has alw^ays favoured the idea 
that persons differ in their natural tendencies— one 
covetous, another cruel, another kind, another 
proud ; that one has a talent for music, another 
for mechanics, another for painting, and another 
for poetry ; that these tendencies cannot be 
changed by an effort of will; that a genius for 
music cannot be acquired by study or piactico ; 
that there is a naturm growth in the powers and a 
certain order in their development with which w^e 
cannot interfere without danger; and that no 
obstacle wiU prevent a genius from showing and 
from cultivating his superior powers. At the 
same time it was admitted that the division of 
the faculties, being founded upon observation 
alone, could not be regarded as finall v settled ; 
still less was it 'Certain that the particular organs 
adopted by Gall and Spurzheim were really those 
of the faculties in question. It cannot lie said, 
however, that the phrenologists were fortunate 
their choice of faculties as the primitive ones in 
human nature, nor are the results of their obser* 
vations with regard to the position of the organs 
in the brain in tiie least degree satisfactory. The 
following is Spurzheim’s latest arrangement of the 
powers of the mind, with the numhers of their 
corresponding organs : 

Affective — i. Propensities : (desire to live), (alimentiveness), 
(1) destructiveness, (2) amativeness, (3) philoprogenitivene'^s, 
(4) adhesiveness, (5) mhabitiveness, (6) combativ^ess, (7) se- 
cretiveness, (8) acquisitiveness, (9) constructiveness ; Senti- 
inents • (10) cautiousness, (11) approbativeness, (12) self-esteem, 
as) benevolence, (14) re\ erence, (X5) firmness, (16) conscien- 
tiousness, (17) hope, (IS) marvellousness, (19) ideality, (20) 
mirthfulness, (21) imitation. 

Intellectual — i. Perceptive : (22) indiv iduality, (23) con- 
figuration, (24) size, (25) weight and resistance, (26) colour, (27) 
locality, (28) order, (29) number, (30) eventuality, (31) time, 
(32; tune, (33) language ; ii. Reflectiie : (34) comparison, (35) 
causality. 

Of this classification it may be said (1) thakit is 
quite inadeq^uate for the complexity of the^ case ; 
experimental psychology is only at the beginning 
of the real analysis of mental phenomena ; while 
there is no doubt that there are certain innate 
powers of the mind, it is quite uncertain at present 
which of the functions actually manifested* by the 
mind of man are primitive and simple ; even the 
apprehension of colour or of form is probably a 
Tery complex process- (2) We are only at the 
beginning also of a scientific effort to measure and 
therefore to comnare the manifestatiems of these 
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different powers in different individuals, so as to 
**tiave some real knowledge of the extent to which 
one individiJal differs from another. (3) We are 
only beginning to know what are really the changes 
in the behaviour of individuals that occur after^ 
brain injury or disease ; or, again, the differences 
in behaviour between the child born with defective 
brain and the normal child, etc. (4) A similar 
^limitation obtains in our knowledge of the eda- 
cities of different races, sexes, ages. (5) The 
hundred years that have passed since Spurzheim 
demonstrated in Edinburgh have not brought 
anatomists much nearer to an under standing^ upon 
th^ limits of the different areas or regions in the 
brain; while it is almost universally admitted 
that there are separate regions, which are inti- 
mately connected with different mental pheno- 
mena, still it seems improbable that such regions 
have hard and fast boundaries ; a part of one may 
under compulsion take over the work of another ; 
the destruction of a comparatively large part of an 
area does not involve the total disappearance of 
any mental capacity ; and in particular the true 
nature of these regions seems to be that all are 
connecting systems between sense-organs, on the 
one hand, and muscles, glands, and viscera, on the 
other, rather than initiating sources of special 
activity. (6) Finally, there is even yet no sort of 
agreement as to how the different portions or areas 
of the brain are connected with the mental powers 
(see also art. Bbain" and Mind). 
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J. Lewis McIntyee. 

PHR'^GIANS. — I, The religion of the Phry- 
gian:^f as old Anatolian. — It is impossible to write 
any sketch of Phry^an religion without continual 
, reference to the history and ethnology of the 
Phrygian people. These subjects are still under 
discussion, and opinion differs; but it is not pos- 
sible here to discuss the differences. The present 
writer will merely describe his own views and the 
historieel assumptions on which they are based. 
It is assumed that certain European tribes entered 
Asia Minor across the Dardanelles earlier than ! 
1000 B.c,, and spread eastwards and southwards. 
Gradually the eastern branch called Phryges, or 
Bnges,^ occupied the country which was called 
after them Phrygia. We trace their history by 
scantj-'T references in the ancient historians, by 
archseologicaJ remains, and by inscriptions, the 
sources being all very inadequate. The Phrygians 
took possession of a country which already enjoyed 

1 On forms and derivatives of the name used in Phrygia see 
Ramsay, Citts and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii. 882, 616, 


a civilization distinctly superior to that of the 
invaders ; but the latter seem to have imposed 
thmr language on the country, just as the Gauls 
did in Galatia, when they conquered it in the 3id 
century B.C. The Phrygians, however, like the 
Gauls, adopted the religion of the countiy in which 
they settled, and, though this religion was often 
called Phrygian, it was really much older than the 
Phrygian conquest. It represents a prevalent 
type of religion, which was very wudely spread 
over the countries adjoining the jEgean lands and 
the south coast of the Black Sea. This wide- 
spread type may he called Anatolian, pre-Hellenic, 
or Pelasgian. It presents close analogies to - 
certain Syrian cults, and the Mosaic Law pre- 
supposes the existence of an older cult of the 
same general type. 

Z, Influence exerted by the Phrygians on the 
older Anatolian religion.— -It must be supposed 
that the conquering European race exercised some 
influence over the old religion, but it is not easy 
to distinguish the elements which belonged to the 
difterent peoples. On one point alone con^arative 
certainty can he attained. As mentioned below 
(§§ iS), the goddess in the older religion was the 
most important person in the divine family, but in 
the subsequent history of Phrygia there are many 
cases in which the god is apparently dominant. 
There must have occurred a change, and the prob- 
ability is that this change was due to the natural 
relation between conquerors and conquered. In 
war superior force is exercised by the male sex. 

It is true that, according to legend, the old Ana- 
tolian or Phrygian religion used the services of 
armed priestesses, who were called Amazons, and 
Greek art delights to piebtixe the conflict between 
armies of Greek men and Amazons. To the Greek 
artist this conflict became symbolical of the great 
conflict between civilization and barbarism, be- 
tween Europe and Asia, between g^ood and evil. 
There is no reason to think that Greek soldiers 
ever came actually into conflict with a force of 
Amazons, but the explanation of this artistic form 
must lie in the fact that the Greeks were aware of 
the existence of such warriors, at least in the past, 
and that they pictured the European Phrygian 
conquerors as being in a sense kindred to them- 
selves, at the early time when they were engaged 
in the war against the Anatolian system with its 
armed priestesses. 

The Phrygian conquest of the country was 
achieved by men, and they inevitably tended to 
put a god rather than a goddess in the position 
of dominance, and to picture the contest as a fight 
between men and women. Hence in the Iliad, iii. 
187, Priam alludes to the battles which he had 
fought as an ally of the Phrygians against the 
Amazons on the banks of the Sangarios in the 
heart of the country which was afterwards known 
as Phrygia. An allusion so early as this cannot he 
set down as mere legend ; it must have some 
historical basis such as has been described, and it ♦ 
implies also an ^proximate date. Homer as- 
sociated this conflict with a comparatively late 
stage in the history of that city of Troy which was 
captured and demolished about 1184 B.C. The 
last king of that city had in early youth taken 
part in those battles, which implies that the 
Trojan race was closely akin to the Phrygians, 
and was allied with them in their conquests To- 
wards the east. It is, however, remarkable, and 
yet perfectly explicable, that the war between 
Greeks and Trojans in the old age of this last king 
should have been regarded in the later historical 
view as a stage of the conflict between Euro^ie 
and Asia, for mythology is never logical or self- 
consistent, and the Phrygians are sometimes con- 
sidered as Europeans fighting against Asiatics, 
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bat at other times, after being settled for geneia- 
% tions on the Trojan coast, came to be regarded 
by Europeans as typical of Asia ; and similarly 
the branch which settled in Phrygia became rapfcly 
identified with their new country, and ranked as < i 
an Asiatic stock in their relations with Euiopean 
Greeks. In this, as in almost all similar cases, 
there is the strongest tendency for the conquering 
people to adopt, at least in part, the religion of 
the conquered, because the belief lies deep in 
human nature that the local gods must be able 
and powerful to protect or to harm all human 
beings that are settled in their country (2 K 17^'^®). 
It was therefore necessary for the Phrygian con- 
querors of Troy and of Phrygia to pay court to the 
gods of the land, and there is no way of paying court 
to a deity except by worshipping fiim as such. 

„Yet the conqueror'^, wlio niu^t have consisted 
largely of men, generally mamed the women of 
the country. But, while they married them, they 
did not regard them as superior in rank or dignity. 
They were taking the women of a conquered race, 
and it#was inevitable that they should regard 
themselves as the superior, conquering caste, who I 
were conferring honour on a certain part of the I 
subject population by marriage, 

3. Mysteries in the Phrygian religion. — ^Now 
the character of pagan religion always reflects the 
social and economic circumstances of the people 
who profess it, and the result appeared in the 
aspect which was imparted to the religion of this 
more or less mixed Phrygo-Anatolian race. A 
god generally appears as the superior and dominant 
figure, at least in outward show, in the most 
typical Phrygian cities. The corns are struck in 
the nanfe of a god at least as often as in that of a 
goddess, and the foundation legends often speak of 
a god. On the other hand, in the cities to which 
the Phrygian domination never spread, or where 
there is reason to think that it was weaker, the 
goddess remains the more outstanding and char- 
acteristic figure. In all cities alike, however, 
Phrygian and non-Phrygian, of inner Asia Min 01 
the religion remained fundamentally as it was 
befoie This result was attained through the 
mysteiies (q.v.), in which the real character of the 
religion was displayed to the initiated. The 
religion was not shown in its entirety to every 
person ; only those who fulfilled certain tests, or 
performed certain preparatoi y rites, were admitted 
to see its true nature. A good example of this fact 
is revealed in the Phrygian city which is generally 
called Antioch of Pisidia, and which was one of 
the great religious centres of Phrygia On the 
coins and in the inscriptions the god Men Askae- 
nos is the ruling figure. He appears in them as 
the hereditary deity {irirpLos 6e6s). ^ Strabo ^ speaks 
of the two centres of Phrygian religion near 
Antioch as being seats of the god Men, not of any 
goddess. No form of the native goddess is men- 
tioned by Strabo as known at Antioch ; and she 
appears far less frequently on the coins. One of 
those two sanctuaries was discovered in 1911 It 
stands on the top of a mountain, 5000 ft. above 
the sea and 1300 ft. above the city, from which it 
is distant about four miles by a steep and difficult 
path. In and around the great sanctuary there 
were found numberless dedications to the god Men, 
hut not one single dedication to the goddess. 
There was a small chapel of the goddess in one 
coiner of the great sanctuary, if we may judge 
from the discovery of several statuettes represent- 
ing Cybele or Artemis. It is apparent that in out- 
ward show, just as Strabo says, the sanctuary was 
•obtrusively and pre-eminently that of the god, 

iM- M- Hardie QSxb, Hasluck), in JHS xx3t [^mj lilt; 
3, a. G. Anderson, JRS iin [I9iai $8?. ; Banisay, in BSJ. xvm. 

2 xii. 667, 677. 


while the goddess was relegated to a small chapel 
in a corner. There were also at least two small 
temples dedicated to a goddess, one qf the Cybel^ 
type, and another of the Aphrodite type, outside 
»the sanctuary, ou the summit of the same mountain, 
forming part of a large complex of buildings of 
various kinds, which composed the Hieron. In 
none of these small temples was any dedication to 
the goddess found, but there were statuettes repre- 
senting her. It is very evident that in outward? 
aspect the Hieron as a whole was characterized 
to the public as the seat of a god, and that the 
goddess had quite a secondary place. 

On the othei hand, when a building winch seems 
to have been the hall of initiation, close to *the 
central and great sanctuary and evidently^ standing 
in close relation with it, was excavated, it became 
apparent that the ceremonies which were there 
celebiated were the old Phrygian or Anatolian 
ritual of a goddess, and not the novel ritual of a 
god, although {c. A.D. 300) the throne of a god was 
added to the scene. Now those rites which were 
celebiated in the Phr^^ian mysteries are described 
by all ancient authorities as the rites of a goddess, 
viz. of the Phrygian mother— a goddess who was 
the impersonation of the earth, as the great 
mother of all life, who gives birth to all things, 
and receives back to herself all things at death. 
Demosthenes describes those rites as celebiated 
mainly by a priestess.^ The priestess was the 
chief figuie in the ritual, while a man was the 
assistant of the priestess. The man acted as 
the teacher of the ritual; he recited from the 
books the words of the sacred formulse ; he helped 
those who were being initiated to go through the 
ritual ; them the proper words to use, 

and ' \' ' " how to perform the rites in 

orderly succession. ^ 

In the Hellenic religion , which d eveloped through ^ 
various external and internal influences out of the 
pre-Hellenic, Pelasgian, or Anatolian type, many 
cases are observable in which a prophetic centre 
was apparently under the presidency of a god, and 
the prophecy appeared as the expression of his 
soul or his knowledge. This is ei^ecially the case 
with the god Apollo, a purely Hellenic idea, in 
whom the highest tendencies of Hellenism were 
manifested to the world. To take two great 
centres of Apolline teaching, Klaros the 
Asiatic side 01 the /Egean and Delphi on the 
European side— at Klaios we know that mysteries 
were celebrated, and even the scanty allusions to 
their ritual show that they were fundamentally of 
ihe Phrygian or Anatolian type;^ at Delphi, as 
/Eschyius expressly says,® the deity wfiio piesided 
was originally the earth-goddess ; she %\as suc- 
ceeded hj Themis, who is merely a moralized ex- 
pression of the same divine idea ; only in the third 
place did Apollo come in to replace th% successive 
goddess-ideals in the presidency of this prophetic 
centre ; a woman was always the medium through 
whom he expressed himself ; and in popular state-«<-»^ 
ment this prophetess Pythia is mentioned as the 
source of revelation almost as frequently as ‘ the 
god ’ himself. 

4. God and priest.— In the rite which Demos- 
thenes describes"* the man acting as priest was the 
durector of the ritual, \vhile the woman as piiestess 
was the centre and head of the religion ; and all 
the evidence, scanty though it be, tends to 

1 The description is given by Demosthenes, <& Corona^ t5p f., 
where he inveighs against jfKschmes. The mother of .iKscbines 
was a wandering priestess of the Phrygian goddess, <»^ho carried 
the rites about Attica, and the aoa acted as her assistant and 

Wien&r Jahreshefte^ 1906, p. 166 f,, 1912, p. 36 f,; 
also SGJS, 1906, p. m, 1015, p. SBL 

3 JS'ttm. 1 ff. 

4 G, Foucart, Assoc. Tel. chez les Grtcs, p. 67^ 
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that this is one instance of a general principle. 
JjThe god is represented by the priest in this religion ; 
ne teaches mankind what are the proper rites and 
words with which they should approach the divine 
power. The god was himself the first priest, and* 
all subsequent priests are considered as successively 
taking his place, wearing his dress, hearing his 
name, and filling his part in the religion. In a 
sense it is true to say that the goddess is the chief 
ngure. It is she who is the source of all life and 
the giver of all good things to mankind, while the 
god is a sort of accident in her life. But this is 
not the whole truth. The god is in practice the 
mo^b important figure in the natural relations 
between the deity and human beings, because he 
shows, partly by example and partly by teaching, 
the ritual through which alone man can appeal to 
the goddess, who is the ultimate embodiment of 
the divine power. It was therefore quite easy to 
lay emphasis on the functions of the god, without 
really altering the character or ritual of the 
religion. The divine life was in a sense a reflexion 
of the life of society, or, rather, a model for human 
life. 

Further, this human life was not regarded 
simply as the relation between individuals or as 
the picture of a single family. The family is 
regarded in the religion as the unit in the social 
organism ; and the divine life, as shown in the rela- 
tions of the god and the goddess, sets forth for the 
good of men the foundation on which society rests, 
viz. the mystic marriage of the god and the goddess 
as the symbol and pattern of earthly marriage. 
The gods in their mutual relation form the model 
which human life in society must reproduce. The 
gods have taught men, and are always teaching 
men, what they ought to do in their relations to 
one another and to the deity. 

5* The holy marriage. — The theory has been 
advanced, and seems to the present writer funda- 
mental in the subject, that the holy marriage as 
celebrated in the mysteries was intended to convey 
the full teaching about the perfect completion of 
human life; and the marriage ceremony of the 
old Phrygian or Anatolian religion consisted in the 
performance by the pair who were married on 
earth of precisely the same ceremony as took place 
at the holy marriage in the mysteries. There is 
alscT^od reason to think that the marriage 
ceremony was performed at the sanctuary. One 
of the rites was that the pair drank from a common 
cup, and this rite passed into the Greek ceremony 
of maniage as it is still celebrated down to the 
present day imder Christian forms. At the 
common meal which formed part of the religious 
ceremonial constituting the bond to hold together 
any association in ancient life the crowning rite 
consisted in drinking from the common cup, and 
the sa^e ^as the case in the celebration of the 
mysteries. Each had in turn to say, ‘I 

have drunk from the holy vessel ’ {Kr^jm^oKov). But 
^in the celebration of the marriage it was only the 
married pair who drank from the same cup ; they 
alone were united in this social bond ; all others 
present at the marriage feast drank from their 
own separate cups. Such was the character 
of the ceremony which was performed in Athens 
on the second day of the .Amthesteria. At that 
festival the mamage of Dionysos was celebrated, 
and the fact that all the celebrants drank from 
separate cups on this occasion marked out the 
ceremony so distinctively that the name ‘Cups’ 
was giv^ to the second day of the festival. Seen 
from this point of view, the mysteries presented a 
picture of the nature of civilized society and a 
contrast between the rude savagery of human life 
mthout the divine guidance and the higher civiliza- 
tion which ^me through that divine example. 


One of the formulae that were repeated in the 
mysteries by the person who was being initiated ^ 
consisted of four words • ‘ I escaped evil ; I found 
betf-er.’^ It is mentioned that the same formula 
was repeated as part of the ritual of mar- 
riage in Athens, and the divine marriage must be 
taken to be typical of the old form surviving from 
pre-Hellenic times. The identity of the formula 
in the two cases implies the marked similarity of 
the ritual in both. 

6. Two stages in the mystic initiation.— Judg- 
ing from the arrangements of the Hall of Mysteries 
at Pisidian Antioch, where was an old, wealthy, 
and powerful religious centre, there seem to have 
been two stages in the mystic ritual (just as there 
were at Eleusis).^ But there is no reason to think 
that the two stages were celebrated at ditterent 
seasons (as at Eleusis) ; on the contrary, they seem 
to have succeeded one another practically without 
any interval. The first stage was called initiation 
i/j^^Tja-Ls) ; the second stage was called by a name as 
yet unknown, but the verb denoting the act was 
ifi^areiuuv, ‘ to enter ’ or ‘ to set foot upon,’ f nd the 
idea expressed in this stage of the ritual seems to 
have been tbe entrance on a new life ; possibly the 
noun ipL^dreva-Ls may have been a technical term ; 
but no term has as yet been discovered in actual 
use. The phrase used in the inscriptions at the 
temple at maios near Colophon (where similar 
mysteries were celebrated) is ‘ those who had been 
initiated entered on’ (the new stage), and it is 
certain that at Klaros the stages followed immedi- 
ately after one another. Those mysteries might be 
celebrated at any season, like a church service, 
and were not restricted to a single occasion in the 
year,® Similarly at Antioch the arrangements 
of the hall seem to imply that the fid<TT'tjs passed 
through the first stage on one side of the hall, and 
thereafter entered through a sort of gateway in 
the middle of the hall after purification into the 
immediate presence of the goa, and then began a 
new series of rites before the throne on which the 
god was supposed to he sitting ; but we may 
imagine that the high-priest sat on the throne which 
is dedicated to the god by an inscription of late 
date. The rites described by Demosthenes took 
place probably as the first moment of the ritual in 
this second stage before the face of the god. In the 
first stage there had taken place an act which is 
described as the ‘reception of the mystic things 
and words,’ and the jai5crr7?s who had passed through 
this first stage {TapaXapibv rd fMva-T'^pta) immediatmy 
was free to enter into the presence of the god, and 
pass through the second stage of the ritual. The 
ceremonial of the higher grade symbolized the 
approach of man to the presence of the god, and 
its subject was the identification of the initiated 
person with the god, and the promise was probably 
given to him in the ritual words, ‘Happy and 
blessed, thou slialt he god instead of mortal.’^ 
This identification of the human being with the 
divine life is the proper goal of human life. That 
goal was attained at death, as is shown in many 
epitaphs, for the dead man returns to the mother 
who bore him. But the same goal was attained 
as the result and perfection of the initiatory ritual. 

In the mystic rites at Antioch the culmination 
lay in the enactment of the perfect scene of human 
life — the fundamental rite on which society rests, 
viz. the mystic marriage of the god and the 

1 e<pvyov Kttfcoi/* eSpov dfieivov. The same formiila was used in 
the marnage ritual (see § 8) 

2 See Eamsay, in BSA xviii. 37 ff., and JETDJS v. 127», 129^. 

3 Envoj^s sent by cities and States were initiated, evidently 

at a special service for their convenience. They usually brought 
a chorus^with them (Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul, p. 289), •» 

4 tfeos etrorcat a^rl ^p6toio, known only in the so-called Orphic 
funeral formulje (most recently in J. E. Harrison’s Prolegomena^ 
Cambridge, Appendix) ; we take them to be closely connected 
with the mysteries. 
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goddess as the warrant and guarantee of earthly 
« marriage.^ 

7 . The choice between good and evil. — ^The 
question presents itself whether the two stagis of 
the divine life were shown in the mysteries as two« 
steps in a development from the worse to the 
better or in the form of a choice between good and 
evil. If the answer to this question could be made 
with certainty in favqui of the former opinion, it 
woi^d be extremely important; but there is no 
positive evidence to support that view ; and all 
analogy is distinctly in favour of the other opinion, 
that there was simply presented in the rdigious 
ritual a choice between two alternatives, one good, 
the other evil. Such a choice is frequently pre- 
sented in ancient religion and in ancient moral 
teaching. It appears in advanced Hellenic litera- 
ture in the form of the Choice of Heracles; but 
that IS only a literary apologue, elaborating in 
moral form a choice which, according to religion, 
is always being presented to mankind. In this 
religious choice there is not merely a presentation 
of the^lternatives ; there is also always the advice 
and counsel given by the gods to men to prefer 
good rather than evil and life rather than death. 
A fundamental idea in the religion is that good 
and life are aspects or names of one fact, and 
similarly evil and death of the opposite. The 
probability theiefore is that in the drama of the 
mysteries the gods of the divine family are repre- 
sented as choosing between the two courses — good 
and evil, or life and death— and that the divine 
choice is the model for human nature to follow. 
Accordingly, the formula which we have rendered, 

* I escaped evil ; I found better,’ which seems to 
suggest in that translation the idea of develop- 
ment, is more correctly to be rendered, ‘ I rejected 
or avoided evil ; I found better,’ so as to suggest 
that the formula is an expression of choice between 
alternatives both equally open at the same time. 
Further, the formula is certainly an example of 
arataxis and really implies, * I rejected the evil, 
ecause the opportunity of better was presented to 
me.’ The idea that men are always placed in a 

S “ ’on to choose between good or life and evil or 
, and that religion exemplifies and teaches the 
preference of life rather than death, lies at the 
basis of the Anatolian religion, which in all depart- 
ments of conduct shows men what they should do, 
in agriculture, in household economy, in hygiene, 
etc. So it is the basis of the Hebrew teaching, 
‘The fear of Jehovah is the chief part of know- 
ledge ,* but the foolish despise wisdom and instruc- 
tion ’ (Pr V 15s», Ps 111^0, Ec 12^^) ; Moses said to 
the people, ‘ I have set before thee life and good, 
and death and evil, the blessing and the curse; 
choose life ’ {Ot 30^^* : and the same is expressed 

in the beginning of human history (Gn 2 and 3), 
for in the garden that was in the land of Eden 
there were two trees, the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge (which immediately produced death) ; 
the instruction given to the man and the woman 
who lived in the garden was that they must not 
eat the fruit of the tree of death ; but after they 
did so they were sent forth from the garden, lest 
they should have access to the tree of life and eat 
and live, and the angel with the flame of a sword 
was placed on guard to prevent approach to the 
tree of life. In this account we have the expres- 
sion in primitive thought of the idea that from 
the beginning of human existence the choice 
between good or life and evil or death has con- 
stantly been presented to mankind, and the divine 
advice has always been given in the most positive 
• form of absolute prohibition, to avoid the act 
which win ‘ bring death into the world.* , 

If the point of view taken in this article is 
1 SSA xvhi 37t 


correct,^ there would probably be presented to the 
lJi.<icrT7}s in the first stage of the mystic ritual the 
choice between good and evil, and, when he chos5 
rightly and in the proper mystic words, he was 
admitted on the second stage. 

8 . The divine teaching.— The ‘ holy marriage ’ 
of goddess and god is only one example of Sbie 
general principle that the gods are always teaching 
and advising men what to do and how to behave. 
There was indeed no foimal teaching in the wa ;7 
of discourse or theoretical instruction. There was 
only ( 1 ) the teaching hy example in the divinely 
instituted ritual, and ( 2 ) the occasional advice by 
signs and omens, chiefly those seen in the air, 
which needed interpretation and applicatioil to 
the individual case. The theoretical basis of the 
ritual is expressed, e.g,, in a relief found in E. 
Lydia on the Phrygian fiontier. This relief is 
arranged in two zones ; in the upper zone the god 
is represented as performing on an altar the same 
act of iitual as the priest is performing on an altar 
in the lower zone.^ Eveiy act of religion on earth 
has its counterpart in the performance of the same 
rite on a higher level in the divine life ; and so 
the marriage celebrated on earth between the man 
and the woman has its counterpart in the marriage 
that is always taking place above between the 
god and the goddess. The teaching lies in the 
example and model which the divine powers set 
forth to all their worshippers. But earthly 
marriage is not merely a relationship between 
two human beings ; it is a rite which concerns the 
entire society to which they belong. On this rite 
and on the family relationship organized society 
is built up. The unit of civilized society is 
not the individual, but the family. Accordingly 
we find it recorded that, according to Greek 
religion, the married pair celebrate the sacred 
marriage in honour of the god and goddess. 

9 . Relation of the conc^uerors to the ancient 
priesthood. — We have no information about this 
relation in the case of the old Phrygian conquerors, 
and we can only speculate with regard to it from 
the analogy of two later cases. ( 1 ) When the Gauls 
conquered and settled in that part of the old 
Phrygian country which afterwards was called 
Galatia, they soon adopted the religion of the 
country 'which they had won. Not merely was it 
necessary for them (as stated above) to «i*»ship 
the gods of the country where they now dwelt; 
they had also to face the problem of governing 
the people whom they had conquered. They 
could not and did not try to exterminate an entire 
race ; all that they could do was to take a portion 
of the land for themselves, and to employ the 
conquered race as a subject caste which should 
till the land for the new owners of the great 
estates. The conquering caste, then, must govern 
the subject population according to stoe method 
or other. With the ancient 'views abouirreli^on 
and its fundamental importance as the governing 
principle in any organized society, the method cS* 
governing must be through the use of the already 
existing forms of religion. Hitherto the priests of 
the great religious centres had been the rulers of 
the god’s land. The simple and easy way for the 
Gatus to rule the old innabitants was to become 
the priests, and to fulfil the same religious forms 
and duties as the Phrygian priests hM Mfilled. 
We know from an inscription that at Pessinus the 
conquering Gauls took only half the places in the 
priestly college. What was the exact situation 
at other great religious centres is unkj^own, but 
this may be taken as exemplifying the general 
principle. The chiefs of the new conquering caste 
allied themselves with, or even wholly displaced, 
the priests of the old colleges and centres ; m con- 
1 Bamsay, Letters to the Seven Chute^^ p. 68 . 
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junction with or instead of the ancient ruling ritual and the evils that must result from it, while 
priestly families, they administered the govern- they maintained and desciibed the beauty and # 
ment of the niass of the population. ^ purity of their own ritual. They were not anti- 

(2) When the emperor Augustus, by the will of qua^ies ; it was sufficient for them to point to the 
the deceased Amyntas, last king of Galatia, came ^rhorrors which formed a real part of that ritual, 
into possession of Pisidian Antioch and the whole False statement or even exaggeration would have 
territory attached to it, he put an end to the old been fatal to their purpose. We must therefore 
ruling dynasty or families, in which the priesthood accept as correct all the details in the pietuie that 
was hereditary, and himself became owner of all they give, remembering that that picture needs to 
l!5ie land of the god. His procurator, who repre- be looked at from a certain point of view ; and we 
senfcedhimin the district and managed his interests must also remember that the mysteries were 
for him, was priest in his place, and therefore lord intended to exhibit the placing of human life on 
over the cultivators of the estate. This lordship a higher level through the influence of religion and 
ove 3 ;^the cultivators was not applicable to the free the example set in the divine life. The use of the 
citizens of the Grseco-Koman cities, and in this formula, ‘ I escaped evil ; I found better ’ (§§ 5, 8), 
way a highly complicated situation arose, accord- proves beyond dispute that some such idea formed 
ing to which the priest-procuiator w^as in the city the fundamental truth underlying the religion 
only an official of the emperor, while on the estates presented in the mysteries, and the further fact 
he was the embodiment in human form of the that the same formula was repeated in the marriage 
distant god-emperor. Something of the same kind ceremony proves also that the social ‘ better ’ which 
must have existed under the Greek kings in many those who chose in accordance with the divine pre- 
parts of W. Asia. Those kings were identified cept found lay in the institution of true marriage, 
with the god, and regarded as the embodiment in These facts make it clear that we can andfought 
human form of the god on earth. This convenient to accept as true also the opinions expressed by 
religious fiction was utilized practically as a means Plato and Isocrates and other Greek philosophers 
of governing the country. It gave to the god-king and thinkers that the mysteiies shown at Eleusis 
or the god-emperor the sanction of religious awe, were an educative and elevating influence in life ; 
and this obedience to the emperor took the place and, if it is true, as we must also admit, that part 
of loyalty to the empire. The same fiction was of the ritual of the mysteries was of extremely 
widely practised throughout the Graeco-Homan repulsive character, it follows inevitably that a 
world ; but we know more about the details only strong contrast (or even possibly a process of 
in the case of the Homan empire, because the development) in moral and social relations formed 
evidence is clear that in every district and in every the re^ subject of the m^^stic ceremony. Thus in 
city of the Eastern world the emperor was supposed one stage of the mysteries the birth of the god- 
in the cult to be identified with the chief god of son (or daughter, as the case might' be) originated 
the district, and even free citizens, though not from an act of violence and fraud, and in the other 
actually the serfs on the soil of such estates, yet stage the holy marriage was set forth as the rule 
regarded the emperor as the present god, on whose and basis of society. In both cases the scene w’as ^ 
power they were dependent for defence, and to fully presented to the eyes of the initiated ; and 
whom they owed the peace and prosperity of the the details of violence or fraud, as enacted in the 
whole empire. In the 4th cent, those formerly divine drama of life, furnished full justification for 
free cultivators became real serfs, because the Jaw the attack of Christian assailants ,* but the apology 
regarded the owner of the soil as having a right to was that religion should speak straight out, con- 
their labour. cealing nothing, and that it shows the naked truth 

The same principle that underlies these later to devout eyes. In the process of degeneration to 
historical cases may be applied to the Phrygian which the Anatolian religion was exposed the 
conquest of the old Anatolian population of the ugliest and most repellent parts of the mystery 
cou ntry w hich afterwards was called Phrygia j but were emphasized and made more prominent. The 
the <?;^ls are not yet discovered. effect was seen in respect of both sexes. The 

10 . Varying accounts of the character of the devout, both women and men, felt hound to live 
mystic ritual. — In the fact that the mystic ritual the life of the goddess and the god in every act 
presents a choice and a contrast between good and and every detail. Hence originated the custom of 
evil, between violence and order, and that it places ritual prostitution, in which women voluntarily 
human life under the guidance of religion, lies the imitated the fate of the goddess ; and this custom 
explanation of some serious difficulties which are was carried out in a series of ingenious perversions 
presented by the records about the mysteries, and developments which constitute the most 
Christian writers describe them as presenting a abominable and socially degrading side of the 
series of iimidents of violence, deceit, and horror. Anatolian religion. Similar in origin, and carried 
The quqj^tiiAi has been much debated whether this out with the same ingenious perversion, was the 
account is correct. The answer would seem to he strange and remarkable rite of self-mntilation 
that it is perfectly correct so far as it goes, but it among men, which constituted the supreme sign 
not the object of the Christian writers to give of devotion to the goddess, and which was performed 
a complete picture of the mysteries or to inquire from time to time by devotees at, or even standing 
into the possible truths and ideas that might be upon, her altar. In modern time certain sects of 
suggested by those rites. Their method was simply dervishes practise extraordinary rites of mutilation 
to show^ that from the contemplation of such or of personal wounds, which seem to be peihaps 
hideous incidents presented in the form of a sort an expression of the extremest asceticism (though 
of drama fJiere must result evil to those who con- it is difficnlt to make any asseition with regard to 
templated the spectacle. Their object was to the original nature of their ritual of self-devotion), 
contrast the horrors and abominations which were But the Phrygian rite seems clearly to stand in , 
presented to the initiated with the order, simpli- close relation to a common part of their economic 
city, and beauty of the Christian ceremony. It ritual. It was known that mutilation was pre- 
must always he remembered that they were reply- scribed in the divine ritual as a necessary part of 
ing to the misrepresentations of their own ritual the treatment of domesticated animals, and that 
which were current among their opponents, and involuntary self-mutilation also formed a note- ^ 
their purpose was to paint in lurid but necessarily worthy fact in the life of the bee ; and there were 
true colours the hateful character of the pagan doubtless other analogies,! some well-founded and 
^ li. 88b note. 1 £rDJB v. llCa, 123. 
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some purely fanciful, which seemed to establish 
the divine origin and character of the rite, so that 
the devotee who consecrated himself to the obaerv- 
ance in the most perfect degree of the religion of 
the land practised this extremest act on himself,^ 
knowing that the god had set the example (as the 
lepbs \6yos declaie^Y performing it on himself and 
thus consecrating it for his human followers. 

11. Other examples of the analogy between the 
divine life as shown in the mysteries and human 
life. — It would also appear that the purificatory 
ceremonies which formed part of the mysteries 
were practically identical with some of the marriage 
rites, and this identity further confirms the close 
similarity between the rites in the two cases. 

A formula which was uttered by the mitiated 
person at a certain stage in the ritual of the 
mysteries was, ‘ A kid I have fallen into the milk.' ^ 
It is^ generally recognized that the kid is the 
rnystie form of Dionysos as the god-son in the 
divine nature. In these words the expressed 

the same meaning as the goddess of the world of 
death%ttered to the dead when they came before 
her already initiated and pure, ‘ Thou hast become 
god instead of mortal.’ In both the idea is that 
death is the entrance on life. The initiated dead 
come back to the goddess from whom they origin- 
ated. Life comes from her and death also, and the 
two facts of life and death are different aspects of 
one idea. The formula about the kid declares 
that the initiated person has assumed the divine 
form as Dionysos. Each /4i5(rr77s in death is merged 
in, or finds his perfection and completion in, the 
personality of the god with whom he is identified.*-^ 
The formula under discussion evidently belongs to 
the religion of a pastoral people, and places us on the 
great central plain of Phrygia and Lycaonia, where 
a god called Zeus Galaktinos or Galaktios is men- 
tioned in inscriptions. The variation in the form 
of the adjective and its non-Greek character show 
that it is an attempt to express in Greek an 
epithet of the god which had the same meaning 
in the Phrygian or Anatolian ritual. We are 
reminded of the instruction which was three times 
impressed upon the Isiaelites in the Wosaic Law, 

‘ Tliou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.’ Comparing the t-wo expressions, we must 
infer that W. Robertson Smith’s suggested explana- 
tion of the Hebrew commandment ^ is correct- 
This commandment has formed the subject of much 
controversy, and Robertson Smith® interpreted it 
as forbidding the performance by the HebreAvs of 
a rite which belonged to a forbidden religion. 
J G. Frazer^ objects that there is no proof of the 
existence of any such rite, but the formula now 
under discussion, as taken from the mysteries, 
seems to allude to symbolism derived from a rite 
of this kind. The pXiffTrjs is now Dionysos ; he 
becomes a god through entering the gate of death, 
and Symbolically in pastoral religion the death is 
expressed in this form of words ; and the words 
Avere the prelude to a rite having the religious 
form Avhich is forbidden by the Mosaic LaAv. 
The rite of the kid goes back to a pastoral religion, 
which has been united in the fully formed mysteries 
with an agricultural religion. ^ 

12. Progressive assimilation of mysteries 
through the Grseco-Roman world.— By the Christ- 
ian apologists the mysteries are generally de- 
scribed as practically a single uniform institution 

1 The formula occurs sevexal times on gold tablets found in 
graves of Italy and Crete, which stand m close relation to the 
Orphic mysteries , see App. to J. E. Harrison, Prolegmnena, 
and bibliography there. 

^ 2 This conception of the nature of death is more fully treated 
below. 

3 OTJCj p, 438, R^igion of Semit&^y Itondon, 1894, 

p. 221 

4 Anthropological JEssagi presented to K M. Tplor, Oxford, 
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at all mystic seats. Now there can be no doubt 
that the mysteries as celebrated in differeiifc 
regions were originally distinct • and showed 
different rites, although there Avas a generic 
similarity. The Eleusinian mysteries were origin- 
ally different in character from the Phrygian, 
for the Eleusinian mysteries were the drama of a 
purely agricultural religion, whereas the Phiygian 
were not. It has therefore been maintainea th^ 
the Christian writers Avho neglect this difference 
are really the character of this 

religious im' irii-u’* i>y mixing up in a single 
picture details which belong to diverse religions. 
But the objection is not valid, for there Avas a 
marked tendency m the history of Greek and 
Grseco-Asiatic religions to assimilate to each other 
the various mysteries ; and the assimilation was 
effected by incorporating in each ceremonies and 
rites taken from the others. Thus the picture 
presented by the Christian apologists must he 
accepted as reasonably accurate in details, though 
incomplete. On this there is agreement. 

13. The ultimate supreme deity aud the 
mediator. — The goddess was the fountain and 
source of human life. The principles on which 
that life must be lived emanated from her. The 
god IS instrumental in making those principles 
knoAvn to men ; they are madje knoAvn in practice, 
not theoretically. The god does what he teaches ; 
he is the worker who by his toil shows principles 
in operation. This idea, that there is an inter- 
mediary in carrying the knowledge of divine truth 
to the Avorld of men, appears in many forms which 
are in the last resort almost identical expressions 
of the same fact. There is a supreme divine power, 
the source of all truth and all good, and there is 
an intermediary divine power ; and these two 
divine personages are in the Phrygian religion con- 
ceived usually as the goddess who is the mother 
and the god who is her son or priest or para- 
mour or companion ; in these various Avays of 
expressing the relation lay the seeds of much evil 
in the divine drama as presented in the mysteries. 
Yet these envisagements as female and male are 
not univeisal in early Anatolian or Greek religion. 
In the first place, as we have already shown, the 
goddess is often displaced, at least in outward 
shoAA', by a male embodiment; in this case^^tiA'o 
personages are the supreme god and an assistant 
or ministering god. When names Avere given to 
these embodiments of the divine poAver, the most 
characteristic were Zeus and Hermes. The em- 
bodiment in two persons Avas necessary to the 
complete presentation of the divine action (as, 

in the striking story recorded m Ac 14’"^®). It has 
already been explained (§ 2) how the variation 
between the presentation of the supreme divine 
power as male and as female is to be%explained. 
In the second place, Avhile the ministering- god is 
almost invariably presented as male and especially 
under the name Hermes, there is one striking^ 
exception in the Iliad, Avhere for certain purposes 
the goddess Iris is presented as the messenger of 
the father of the gods. Iris — the rainbow — seemed 
in certain points of AueAv to be the line of communi- 
cation by which divine truth was introduced to 
the world, and this thought is elaborated into the 
picture of Iris in the Iliad (though never in the 
Odyssey). A similar thought appears in the book 
of Genesis, where the bow is set in the doud as a 
symbol of the covenant which is concluded between 
the supreme God and His people. 

14. The ritual expressed the self-pfotecting 
instinct of collective soclety.—The ancient Ana- 
tolian religion originated from the self-defending 
and self-protecting instinct in eaxiy society. The 
instinct and tendency expressed itself through the 
voice of prophets, and assumed the ferm of a series 
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of regulations for the better organization and 
management of society, mainly in its economic 
aspect. But tt is useless to make rules for an 
ignorant people, unless there is some powerful 
sanction for these rules enforcing their observance 
by the dread of punishment. The rules, there- 
fore, being the expression of the divine interest in 
the welfare of human society, took the form of 
religious law ; and they were obeyed because the 
power of the goddess was offended by violation and 
ready to punish it. Thus, e,g., It is ui'gently 
necessary for the welfare of a primitive society, 
which practises agriculture and lives by its results, 
thaifproper times and seasons and methods should 
be strictly observed. It is not, however, safe to 
expect that a simple and uneducated population, 
which is only learning the importance of these 
things by experience, will observe strictly the 
rules of sound method ; men are lazy, slow to learn, 
and ready to procrastinate ; but, when the rules 
are_ embodied in the form of a ritual by which 
divine protection and help are to he gained, then 
they enforce themselves, for violation brings 
punishment by suffering. The gods live in the 
life of nature ; the times and seasons are crises in 
that life, and the due observance of the ritual 
brings its reward in the gifts which the gods are 
always tendering to the use of man. Simdarly in 
respect of domestic economy, or the wise conduct 
of the famOy life, or the proper management of 
dornesticated animals, all the rules come from the 
divine power and are enforced by that power 
because they are expressed as the ritual or religion. 
Togo into this in detail is impossible here, for it 
requires elaborate treatment, and it depends on 
only scanty evidence. It remains really the simple 
orderly statement of the facts so far as known, 
hut yet only a hypothesis. ^ 

In a region where agriculture is the main busi- 
ness of the population the religion is agricnltural, 
and the episodes in the divine life as exhibited in 
the ritual are the stages in the farmer’s year. 

So, e.g.^ * Demeter, that bright goddess, lay in loving union 
with the hero lasios in a thrice-ploughed fallow*fleId in the 
fertile land of Crete, and bare goodly Ploutos * (Hesiod, Theog, 
968f. ; Odyssey^ v. 126f.).i 

The marriage of the goddess-mother to the 
her oized envisagement of the race takes place in 
the field newty opened after long preparation, 
and her son is Wealth. The rule of times and 
conduct, as fixed by divine power and revealed in 
practice to men by the god as priest and head of 
the ritual, brings in orderly course prosperity, 
happiness, and life ; but, if violated or neglected, it 
causes suffering and death. 

Similarly in a country where flocks and herds 
constituted the chief source of livelihood the 
relimon W4s pastoral and the god was the god of 
milk, vvho wanted the produce on which the life 
of the peo^e depended. As it happens, we have 
^ practically no records of this type of religion, 
Anth the exception of the titles ‘Galaktios’ and 
‘Galaktinos’ applied to the supreme deity. A 
pastoral people is, as a rule, rude and uneducated, 
and there therefore remain hardly any memorials 
of their ntual or even of their life. It is, however, 
certain that the great plains around the salt lake 
Tatta were always a pa^ral country, in which, 
e.g,, Amyntas, the last king of Galatia, possessed 
more than 300 flocks.® There can be no doubt that 
these flocks were very large, as we may judge 
from the immense size of some of the flocks which 
shepherc^s lead about over the plains at the present 
day. We can understand how the principles of 

i The statement is identical in the two poets, which shows 
that it expresses the religious myth (tepby Aoyo?). Hesiod alone 
specifies Crete, Homer alone the resulting death of lasion 
(lasios). The latter fact is essential m the Aovos. 

^ Strabo, xii. ^ p. 668. 


attending to the welfare of domesticated animals 
were consecrated in a series of rites fixed according 
to the seasons of the year.^ 

Tlfe sacred character of useful domesticated 
Animals was a device for the benefit of men, and it 
seems probable that the arts of domestication of 
animals may have in some degree oiiginated on 
the great Anatolian plateau,® where conditions are 
exceedingly favourable, and where indubitably a 
high degree of skill was reached. Valuable breeds 
were artificially produced by intelligent cross- 
breeding. Of these the Angora goat still sur- 
vives, and the secret of its breeding is carefully 
treasured and concealed. The present wiiter is 
unable to accept the view advocated by some dis- 
tinguished German writers that the Angora goat 
was introduced from Central Asia and is a natur- 
ally distinct species. There is some authority for 
believing that the secret of preserving the fine 
character of the wool of the Angora goat lies in a 
system of breeding. Strabo mentions other fine 
breeds— the Colossian sheep with its glossy 
violet-coloured fleece, and the glossy hlack#eeced 
sheep of Laodicea. These Jiave entirely dis- 
appeared, and the reason is that the breeds, being 
artificial, were through carelessness and ignorance 
allowed to degenerate.® 

The worship of the Ephesian goddess Artemis 
seems to have been closely related to the practice 
of bee-keeping. The goddess was the queen bee, 
and it^ is noteworthy that in the religion of 
Anatolia the sex of this supreme official among 
the bees was correctly known, and its life-history 
was properly understood, whereas Aristotle and 
the Greeks generally thought that the queen bee 
was a male and called it or jSao-tXei^s, The 
image of the goddess has only the slightest 
resemblance to a human body, but in outline is 
roughly similar to the body of a bee. As the 
queen bee she is indicated literally as the great 
mother of all life in the community. The facts of 
nature pointed out the queen bee as the natural 
analogue to the goddess. She is attended by a 
body who are called Essenes, hearing the same 
name as the male bees or drones who do no work, 
while another body of her followers are the 
Melissaj, the female worldng bees, in whom the 
sexual character is undeveloped. These two 
bodies of followers, the male and the female, 
constitute the priests and priestesses of the 
goddess.'* 

Am example of the self-protective character of 
the religious law which ruled the conduct of primi- 
tive Anatolian society is found in the conduct of 
social life. The idea is that the divine powei must 
he localized at each point where the safety of the 
family or of society is involved. In the construc- 
tion of the house, where a pillar or column is an 
important structural member, it is regarded as 
sacred and as a home of the divine power, in order 
to impress on all persons the respect with which it 
must he treated; and this sacredness leads to the 
institution of a ritual by which the religious awe 
is impressed on all minds.® The roads which led 
from town to town were placed under divine 
protection by sacred pillars (in which the divine 
power finds its home) along their course. These 
stones were sometimes made useful to human needs 
as measures of distance, and thus became mile- 
stones. Under the Roman empire mile-stones 
were^ dedicated to the god-emperor. In modem 
Mediterranean countries the shrines of Christian 
character which are found at important points, 

1 Eainsay, Impressions of Turkey, London, 1897, p. 272 f. 

2 Kamsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. xv. 

3 On this subject see Ramsay, Impressions of Turkey^ 
p. 272 If. 

4 EDB V. 117». 

« The male bee perishes after consorting with her, like lasion. 
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especially at meeting-places of roads, originated in 
this feeling that the divine guardianship has to be 
impressed upon all persons at all important points 
in social life. In the city the streets are similarly 
placed under the same piotection, and, as th^ 
number of the people who pass along the streets 
by day and by night is very much greater, the 
syrnbols (usually Hermse) of the presence of the 
divine power are very much more frequent. The 
permanence and health of society depend largely 
on the safety and cleanliness of the streets, and 
these purposes are ensured by the presence of so 
many pillars or altars or representations of a god. 
In the presence of _ God cleanliness and purity are 
exacted. No one is free to come into the presence 
of God unless he is pure both physically and 
morally. By insisting upon requirements like 
these the salvation and her 1th of r>. v-o*--. 
attained. The clearest and ‘"t) . .iccijp,*- 

tion of this principle is con'jnri • . in Mo-j ^ 
Law (see Dt 23^^) : ‘ Jehovah thy God walketh in 
the midst of thy camp, to deliver thee, and to give 
up thipie enemies before thee ; therefore shall thy 
canip be holy, that he may not see an unclean 
thing in thee, and turn away from thee.’ 

When the right conduct of people in society was 
hindered by some catastrophe or some serious 
change in external conditions, then serious dangers 
resulted. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War, e.^., the entire population of Attica was 
crowded within the walls of Athens. There was 
not room for them to live according to religious 
law and custom. The ordinary rules of life were 
inevitably neglected. The presence of the god 
could not prove a sufficient restraint, and the 
result was speedily evident in a terrible plague ' 
through which (as popular religion believed' the 
divine power punished the violation of the laws 
which (5od had laid down for human conduct. 

The religion of the Phrygians, therefore, must 
be regarded as springing fiom a simple enough 
type of religious feeling which was widely spread 
throughout the .dEgean lands and the great penin- 
sula of Asia Minor. This religion shows marked 
similarity to certain cults which are characteristic 
of Syria, and some of the best illustrations ex- 

E ressed in brief and clear terms are found in the 
losaic Law. The sacred Law of the Hebrews 
evidently was adapted to a state of society similar 
in certain ways to the social conditions implied 
in the Anatolian religion. This religion in its 
oiiginal character was one of ideas rather than of 
ritual ; that is to say, we can envisage it at a stage 
early enough to see the ideas which are expressed 
in the ritual. All of this religion is in origin an 
expression of ideas and principles designed for 
man’s good. 

15. The religion of organized society and the 
family religion. — Obviously the religion of the 
mysteries is a religion of an organized society 
adapted to the conservation of social welfare by 
enforcing upon all members of the social organipi 
such conduct as is to the benefit of the entire 
society to which they belong. The individual and 
even the family are secondary to the society. ' But 
behind and beneath this there lies another stratum 
of religion on which the life of the family is 
founded. In religion of that older type the guid- 
ing principle was not to subordinate the interest of 
the family to that of the social organism : it was 
directed to the purpose of conserving the family as 
an organism complete in itself ; the family must 
not be sufiered to come to an end ; in life the 
father works for the sake of the children, in order 
•that they may continue as a family ; after death 
he is still able to aid in conserving it through the 
right conduct of survivors. In thte primitive 
TfdioioTi there is no thoueht of or provision about 


work for the purely selfish advantage of the 
individual. Work is done for certain ideals, nqt 
perhaps understood clearly hy Uie individual 
worker, hut impressed upon him by some guiding 
power. So far as an individual looks merely to 
advr.r/r.rc. ■ is not driven to woik for the 
<- •" M". M ;i'( . r ! ■ .1 of children or children’s 
children. But religion impresses upon him the 
importance of the family and the duty of workii^ 
for it, and moulds his mind into conformity %vitn 
this salutary purpose ; and, while his intellect does 
not fully grasp the principle, yet his natural emo- 
tions lead him to guard and work for his children, 
at least while they are young. With these -*t wo 
motives in co- operatic", r" f ••‘^0 

is brought to work on ' 1 ■ ^ i - ■ ■ • ’ . . 
Keligious custom in the .^gean lands was in its 
origin the wise guidance of nature. 

16. Family cult of the dead members. —The way 
in which leligion guarded the peinianence of the 
family was through the idea that the living 
members have much to gain from, and serious 
duties to fulfil towards, the other members of the 
family who have died. The dead ancestor or 
parent continues to live as a deity. He is strong 
to help his family so long as his family give him 
strength to help them. It is in the mutual relation 
of each party to the other that the strength of both 
lies. The dead help the living, provided that the 
living help the dead. God helps man, hut man 
must co-operate with God. In the modem super- 
stition of Asia Minor, as it appears under Turkish 
forms, the divine influence which expressed itself 
at many places all over the land is called ‘ ancestor’ 
or ‘father’ (Turkish dede), in so far as it is associ- 
ated with any personality at all. There is no 
other word in the colloquial language of the un- , 
educated peasant to expiess his recognition of a 
vague divine power except this term taken from 
the family religion. The idea is primitive and 
fundamental; the dead man becomes god, going 
back to the goddess-mother who bore him. This 
idea might develop, and in some minds did develop, 
along the line of an Oriental pantheism — that the 
dead is merged in the impersonal divine power; 
but the typical development was in W. Asia and 
Greece — tnat the dead becomes a god, personal 
and individual. mmwm 

In the later stratum of the Phrygian rellgiSn as 
a device of social organization there is effected a 
sort of identification of the family ancestor and 
god with the god who guards and preserves society. 
In that later stage or stratum of religion names 
for the gods came into existence (as Herodotus 
relates),^ and the possession of a name indicates 
growth in the personality of the divine conception, 
which begins by being simply ‘the god,’ ‘the god- 
dess,’ ‘ the mother,’ or ‘ the father,’ aijd develops 
into a personal conception moulded onl;^cm closely 
on human personality. The divine prototype in 
heaven is similar to the human antitype on earths 

Epitaphs belonging to the Roman^ period give 
some information about the fashion in which the 
ordinary uneducated or slightly educated peasantry 
of Anatolia conceived the relation between the 
living man and the dead man who has become god. 
The making of the tomb to a dead person is at the 
same time the discharge of a vow to the god. The 
dedication to the dead person is also a dedication 
to a certain envisagement of the divine nature, 
whether indefinitely as ‘the god’ or anthropo- 
morphically as a divine person possessing an 
individual name and character and local eolations. 
Since the dead person is regarded as identified with 
the god, he or she is so described in some epitaphs, 

1 At first the Pelasgians had no names for the gods ; moat of 
the names came from Egypt, and the oracle ordered the 
Pelasgians to use them (Herod, ii. 62). • 
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The dead is the god, and the grave-stone is the 
altar on which this god is worshipped.^ 

It is a custom which has persisted throughout 
every period of Anatolian history and under every 
religious external form that it requires a grave to 
impart consecration to a shrine or a locality. This 
idea is as powerful still under Muhammadan 
influence as it was in the earliest traceable period 
erf Anatolian history. There are throughout the 
country innumerable localities which are at present 
regarded as sacred, sometimes because they are 
seats of ancient society and sites of dead cities, 
sometimes as being places where the divine power 
maififests itself in some striking natural pheno- 
menon. In almost all those places there is a grave 
of some dede^ or ancestor, and a sort of worship 
is maintained in irregular fashion at the shrine. 
People seek here the cure of diseases and make 
vows and prayers, and tie a rag from their own 
clothing on a tree. The sufferer and the unfor- 
tunate come here for help. Those who are healthy 
and prosperous do not need to have recourse to 
such a way of invoking the divine help and protec- 
tion. The whole custom is antipathetic to the 
spirit and the teaching of Muhammadanism, but 
it rules the conduct of the people, as an imperish- 
able survival of an old religious view, enpained in 
the popular mind. It is evident that in the earliest 
Phrygian religion a grave was the means of ensur- 
ing the divine presence at a particular spot.^ The 
shrine of a deity was also marked by a grave, and 
thus shared in the awe arising from both the older 
and the more developed type of religion. Wher- 
ever there was a need for consecration, so that a 
certain locality should be preserved for general 
safety or advantage, a grave intimated the presence 
^ of a god and warned off violators or intruders. 

This custom stands evidently in close relation to 
^ the w'orship of ancestors and to the family religion. 
It is a device to extend the protection of the deified 
ancestor beyond the circle of the family for the 
benefit of others. 

17. Two strata in the Anatolian religion. — We 

must therefore regard the Anatolian religion as 
having come into existence in two different periods 
from two different causes. The older stratum is 
the family religion, i.e. a certain group of rites 
hol^yya^the family together in the performance of 
common religious duties ; for, according to ancient 
religious ideas, no unity and no social body could 
have a common existence except through the 
performance in common of certain religious duties. 
The later stratum was the religion of an organized 
society, knit together for the common advantage. 

18. The divine power as the mother, — In both 
the older and the later stratum the conception of 
the existence of the gods as a divine family having 
ceitain r^^ations with each other necessarily 
existed^ Especially the conception of the goddess 
as the mother lay at the basis of the family 

<-f**eligi_on. While it is evident that there was a 
certain growth in the conception of the divine 
family between the older and the later religious 
stratum, it is not easy to distinguish the elements 
which belong to each period ; but in the beginning 
the goddess-mother must have been the principal 
figure, fox the family exists in virtue of the 
mother. In old Anatolian custom, as is agreed by 
the great majority of scholars, the human family 
kept its continuity through the idea that the 
influence of the mother was the determining 
power. To this old custom the name ‘matriar- 
chate’^ iS commonly applied in English, but the 
name is not correct, and the German term Mutter- 
reoht is more suitable to the real character of that 

1 Ramsay, Studus in the Hist and Art of the Eastern Roman 
ProuvnceSt London, 1906, pp. 271-278. 


: early family system. It was' not the case that tiie 
mother was the ruler, but it was the case appa- # 
rently that right, law, inheritance, and descent 
werS reckoned in terms of the mother and not of the 
^^’ather,^ and that influence and freedom of lifeweie 
a birthright of the women. The introduction 
into Phrygia of the developed Hellenic religion 
was unfavourable to the continuance of this early 
idea of the family ; and all those legal and social 
relations came to he reckoned in terms of the 
father rather than the mother, as we see in the 
Grasco-Roman period. Yet still the ordinary 
custom of the land continued in the old habit of 
assigning prominence to the female element : 
women magistrates appear frequently in the 
records of many cities in Phrygia and Anatolia 
generally, and women are mentioned as performing 
public duties much more freely than was the case 
in Greece. Even among the Phrygian Jews— 
though Jewish feelmg was always extremely 
hostile to the prominence of women— one finds 
examples of Jewesses not merely filling magis- 
tracies in the towns, but actually holdi% the 
position of chief of the synagogue ; 

and this religious fact can hardly bo explained 
otherwise than as due to 'lio iri*iimiiLo of the 
custom of the countiy on them.^ 

19. Persistence of the conception of the divine 
mother. — The deep-seated tendency of the people 
to look for a conception of the divine^ nature in a 
feminine personality was a strong influence on 
early Christian system. The people sought for 
something in the new reli^on to satisfy their 
craving for such a female mement in the divine 
nature. In all probability the first form of the 
TheMa-legend as it was composed [by a presbyter 
of Asia, not later than the third quarter of the 
2nd cent., was an expression of this craving; but 
the Orthodox Church, while condemning the 
presbyter who gave literary form to the legend, 
took over the figure of St. Thekla and modified 
the legend so as to make it harmless from the 
ecclesiastical point of view. Yet there still remain 
in the tale slight traces of the idea that in Thekla 
the rights of women find a heroine; and the 
women w^ho sat as spectators in the amphitheatre 
where she was exposed to 'wild beasts regarded 
her as their champion and appealed to God on her 
behalf, thro'wing spices and balsam towards her. 

It is because of this quality in St. Thekla, as a 
sort of heroized impersonation of Anatolian custom 
and ideals, that she gained for herself such an 
important place in the hagiography and the ritual 
of the* Eastern Church. 

The Anatolian custom, however, aspired towards 
a fuller expression of its nature, and this was 
found at last in the idea of the ‘ Mother of God.* 

It was at Ephesus, the city of the goddess, that 
the earliest proof is found of an established cult of 
the Virgin Mary as the Mother of God ; and in 
the Council held at Ephesus in A.D. 431 this cult 
was definitely established as a feature of the 
Orthodox ritual, while Nestorius was condemned 
because he held that the title ‘Mother of God* 
ought not to be applied to the Virgm, who was 
only the ‘Mother of Christ.’^ The Council 
assembled at Ephesus ‘in the most holy church, 
which is called Maria * (a title apparently popular 
rather than of&cial) ; and there can be no doubt 
that it was the force of popular feeling that 
imposed on the Orthodox Church this recognition 
of the Mother of God. There is prefixed to the 
Acts of the Council of Ephesus a sermon delivered 
in A.l>. 429 by Proclus, oishop of Cyzicus, which 

m 

1 For the important bearing on inheritance see John Fraser, 
lb , pp. 147-161. 

3 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii, 649 f. 

8 Ramsay, Pauline and Other Studies, pp. 125-160. 
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expresses in ChristianTorm the popular idea. The 
% subject of this sermon is ‘to celebrate the glorifi- 
cation of the race of women ’ ; for ‘ the glory of 
the female’ is due to her ‘who was in due wme 
Mother pd Virgin’: ‘earth and sea do honour^’ 
to the Virgin.’ It seems impossible to mistake or 
to deny the meaning implied in this and much 
similar enthusiastic language. The Anatolian 
religious feeling craved for some clearer and more 
definite expression than it could find in Christian 
rites and language of the honour, the influence, 
the inevitableness in the world of the female 
element in its double aspect of purity and mother- 
hood. ‘Purity is the material,’ but purity that is 
perfected in maternity. The Virgin, the Mother, 
the purity of motherhood, was to the popular 
Anaioliau religious sentiment the indispensable 
crown of the religious idea. 

Muhammadan religion, on the other hand, with 
its stem hostility towards this point of view, was 
not affected by it in Anatolia. Muhammadanism 
probably originated from the seed sown in the 
mind mi Muhammad by Christian refugees who 
had been expelled as heretics from the Orthodox 
empire, because they were opposed to the worship 
of the ‘ Mother of God ’ and nad fled into Arabia. 
Springing from such seed, which grew up amid 
Semitic surroundings hostile to the prominence of 
women, Muhammadanism has always assigned an 
extremely humble place to the feminine element 
in society and religion, and it extirpated the old 
ideals of feminine place and duty from the popular 
mind in Phrygia. Islam was unable to extirpate so 
deep-seated a feeling, and had to satisfy it in 
other ways; and some light is thrown on the 
nature of the ancient religion by observing how 
this was achieved. It was partly done through 
the orders of dervishes with their ritual and 
enthusiasm,^ and in recent years the personality 
of the Prophet himself has come to exercise a 
profound influence over a large number of devotees, 
especially among the Arab-speaking peoples, but 
also among part of the population of Anatolia. 

*The Moslem's devotion to his Prophet, his admiration and 
enthusiasm, nay, his personal love for him, are intense realities- 
. . . Sometimes he points simply to “the fact of Mohammed,” 
he feels a personal relationship to him he is conscious of a 
personal gratitude for the ineffable sen ices he rendered.’ 2 

Another writer says : 

*The devout Mohammedan is never so enthusiastic as when 
he calls on his Prophet. - . Hpnns to the Prophet are sung 
most enthusiastically on the birthday of Mohammed and on 
the day of his Ascension. . . . Pious men and v.omcn are neier 
so full of devotion as on these occasions. Their uhole nature 
18 stirred up and the’r whole heart goes out in woiship and 
adoration when these hymns are sung ' ^ 

One line of a popular hymn nms thus : 

‘ In every flower and in every plant the light of Mohammed 
IS \i3ible.’ 

Sectarian Muslims cherish the same feelings 
towards some other heroes, especiaHy Ali, Hasan, 
and Husain, etc. 

Two lines of a hymn addressed to one of those 
heroes reads - ® 

‘Thou removest sorrow, thou takest away pain, thou 
forgivest sin, thou didst restore the wldo^v’B son to hfe, thou 
didst transform a robber into a saint.’ 6 
Players and hymns like these form a ritual, which 
is usually held at night and continued to early 
morning and, as another writer says, 

‘ So it has come about that Mohammed is often practically 
deified, however contrary to exact Islam and to the Prophet’s 
own declaration such an apot heosis may be ' 7 

1 The dervishes are an excrescence on Islam. 

2 W. H. T Gairdner, in Vital Forces of Christianity 
Islam, Oxford, 1916, p. 18 

SSiraju’d Din, !&., p. 167f. . ^ 

^ 5 The quotations are from Vital Forces of Christianity and 

^ Islam, pp. 18, 167 f 280 : the writers are W. H. T. Gairdner, 
Siralu’d Din, and D. B. Macdonald. 

6 Ib, 

t D, B, Macdonald, td., p. 280 (the book should be read as a 
whole). 


In rites and words like these impassioned 
religious feeling appears which is similar in tone 
and words to that which is expres^d by Bishop 
Proclus in the sermon quoted above. The life 
and joy of nature is expressed now to the Muslim 
mind in the person of Muhammad. In the 
Orthodox Church of the 5th cent, and later it was 
expressed in the Mother of God, ‘ the sole bridge 
by which God passes to man.’ The idea is the 
same in both, ‘ Purity is the material,’ but in thS 
Muslim form it is wholly disconnected with any 
relation to sex. Muhammad is the intercessor 
between God and man, and the only intercessor. 
But there is a_ price to pay for the narrowing of 
the scope of this idea, which results in the Muslim 
position of women, and in the glowing dissatis- 
faction of many Muslims with the position that 
their religion assigns to women, almost excluding 
them from the higher departments of life. The 
Mariolatry of the Orthodox Church was an attempt 
to express m form comprehensible to an uneducated 
populace an idea which was latent in Christianity, 
but which seemed to be not clearly enough ex- 
pressed to the vulgar mind. It was the purifica- 
tion and Christianization of the mother-worship 
of the old Anatolian religion. The enthusiastic 
devotion with which the mother - goddess was 
served expressed itself in forms often indeed repul- 
sive, but corresponding to the strongest and 
deepest feelings of human nature. 

20 . Outstanding characteristics and social 
effects. — In this old Phrygian or Anatolian re- 
ligion certain characteristics especially arrest 
attention. 

(a) The land is divine property . — There is no 
pretence that land is national ; human ownership 
cannot exist in any form, when the Earth herself ^ 
is the supreme goddess ; the divine nature cannot 
be the property of men. Accordingly, the land is . 
the deity’s, just as the people on it are her slaves. 

In this principle is found a guarantee for what 
practically amounts to possession by the cultivator 
as distinguished from ownership and dominion; 
and the implication of the principle becomes clear 
when one looks at the parallel case of the freedom 
of the individual. The individual is necessaiily 
free in all human relations, in so far as he ls the 
slave of the god ; the slave of the god cannot be 
the slave of a human owner ; and the cofflMfnest 
form of enfranchisement of slaves throughout the 
Greek world lay in the purchase of the slave by 
the god. According to human law, the slave could 
not possess any property ; ali that he eaimed was 
the property of his owner and master ; bub, if the 
slave earned anything, he could safeguard it by 
giving it to the god, who kept it for him ; and in 
process of time, as the money accumulated, the 
god purchased the slave from his huinan master, 
and thus enfranchised him. The god m^his way 
came to act as banker and money-lender on a large 
scale ; the temple held money in trust not only foi- 
slaves but for free citizens ; and it lent to lanu^ 
owners and probably also to States. Similarly, 
when the land is owned by the god, it in practice 
is held on the tenure of cultivation. He who used 
the land was, practically speaking, its temporary 
owner ; for he could sell the possession but not the 
doviiniuni. The modern Turkish la^v in Asia 
Minor recognizes something of this principle, for it 
contains the enactment that land which has not 
been used by an owner for a certain short term of 
years ceases to be his property, and laps^ to the 
common good ; and the same law is veify favour- 
able to the acquisition of waste land by any one 
who undertakes to cultivate it, and whose owner- ^ 
ship lasts only while he is actually using it. 

In tliis way the divine ownership of the soil was 
a substitute for, and even better ^than, peasant 
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i )roprietorsliip. The man who made nse of the ; 
and and worked it knew that no person could 
interfere with his right to use the land. This 
secuiity of tenure hy the actual cultivators was 
the main cause of the improvement of the land and 
the gradual subjugation of the soil for the benefit 
of their families. They gathered up the stones, 
and piled them. They stored up the water that 
fell nrom heaven — the gift of the god — or they j 
Drought water ^ a great distance in artificial 
channels from some bountiful fountain which also 
they recognized to be the gift of the god. They 
planted trees which would not begin to be useful 
until a number of years had elapsed. Under the 
divine guidance they planted and improved the 
crops. Thus gradually they ^ transformed the 
Mediterranean lands from their natural rather 
sterile condition into a great series of gardens that 
ring round the central sea.^ With war and con- 
quest began the system of great estates belonging 
to owners from a ruling caste, and of cultivators 
attached to the soil with growing strictness.® 

(&) The influence of the goddess a guarantee of 
peace . — The divine life is at once the reflexion of 
human life and the model or ensample for human 
conduct, and the influence of women tended to- 
wards a state of international peace, whereas war 
among the nations inevitably tends to diminish the 
importance of women and to increase that of the 
made sex. The general character of the Anatolian 
religion is adapted towards peace, and presupposes 
a state of peace as its basis. It makes use of the 
earth and its products, plants and animals, for the 
benefit of mankind, but the usefulness depends 
upon security of tenure. As soon as uncertain^ 
begins whether the family of the cultivator will 
enjoy the fruits of his toil, he ceases to be disposed 
in the same degree towards cultivation. The in- 
fluence of habit and the chance that he may gather 
the fruits lead him to continue his attention to the 
soil for a time, but, in proportion as uncertainty 
of enjoyment increases, his attention to the soil is 
lessened. 

(c) The goddess is the reveal er of principles and 
the teacher of ideals to her worshippers through 
her prophets. Through her influence domestic, 
economic, and international law are gradually 
established. The god in the divine family is the 
worS»^ He imparts to men the knowledge of the 
right way to approach the divine pair through 
the establishment of a ritual which he performs as 
the first priest, and which men imitate from him. 
He is the first cultivator of the soil, because culti- 
vation of the soU is the putting into practice of 
the principles which are revealed, and which con- 
stitute the ritual of agricultural religion. It is 
the same with every department and every form of 
human life ; the god exemplifies by his practice 
the wajr carrying into action the prmciples 
which come from the goddess.* 

^^Certain principles of international law were 
•^served in early warfare. The goddess, who lived 
in peace and through peace, was striving to miti- 
gate the sufferings and the teais of that state of ^ 
war to which her ritual was opposed. There was 
1 18 52 68U. 

2 Ramsay, Lvke the Physician and other Studies in the Hist, 
of Religion, pp. 179, 191, 196-197. 

3 The chang-e of free peasants into coloni adscripti glebce was 
accomplished when Roman law formally recog:mzed the right of 
the landlord to the labour of the cultivators (a.d. 415). A big 
step in this change was made when Augustus recognized that 
all persons had a proper home {iSCa) and must return to it 
penodicallv (Lk 22); the same principle was known in IIS b.c., 
and exphcitay stated hy Roman prefects of (e.g., a.d. 154 ) 
^Ramsay, Bearing of Recent Researches 0 /i Trustworthiness of 
MT, pp. 259-272, quoting from Rostowzew, Stud, zur Gesch 
aes r<mu Koitonat^, p. 306, and Zulueta, in Oxford Essays 
[Vinogradoff], 1909, p. 42). 

4 See preceding note : also the influence of the writer’s Gifford 
Lectures, Edinbqfgh, 1916-17, pervades (a) and (6). 


in Hellenized Greece a sacrda month during which 
war was suspended, in order that the combatants . 
should be free to celebrate the sacred festival of 
thef'summer and should be able to travel safely 
tback and forward between their homes and the 
scene of the festival. Theie can be no doubt that 
the custom goes back to a very early time, and 
that it was a means to ensure a safe time for the 
gathering or the sowing of the crop — two supreme 
duties of the ritual marked by festivals and rites, 
impressive and sacred. Thus were limits set to 
the excesses of war. The water supply should not 
he interfeied with, because the life of the earth 
depended in the Mediterranean world on the proper 
distribution of the water. The year’s harvest, in 
so far as it was secured by a year’s labour, might 
be destroyed, and thus the enemy might be vexed 
and overcome through scarcity and high prices, 
but the fruit trees were not allow'ed to be destroyed, 
because to recreate them is a matter of many 
years’ growth, and their destruction would imply 
too serious an interference with the ritual of tlie 
divine command. This law of war is exprel^ed m 
Rev 6® ‘ A measure of wheat for a shilling, and 
three measures of barley for a shilling ; but the oil 
and the wine thou shalt not touch.’ ^ 

(d) Another characteristic of the Anatolian re- 
ligion which specially impressed the Greek mind 
was the strong hold which it had on its servants 
and the enthusiastic devotion with which they 
were affected by it. This was due partly to mere 
difference of temperament : the people of Anatolia 
were nearer the Asiatic than the European type ; 
and in Asia religion, as a rule, has had stronger 
hold of its people than in Europe (though from this 
we may except the Turkish races, who are usually 
too insensitive to be much dominated by religious 
enthusiasm). But the effect of the Anatolian re- 
ligion on its people was due partly to its nature. 
It touched closely the greatest facts of ordinary 
life, as connected with the family, with a simple 
type of society, with the food supply, with the 
returning seasons and duties of the year. The 
people could not but feel that their life was staked 
on the observance of the ritual duties which an 
agricultural or pastoral religion imposed upon 
them. The custom of mutilation already referred 
to was the most striking example of this fact, and 
it was of such a character as to impress strongly 
the Greek mind by its absolute contradiction to 
some of the deepest feelings of the Greek nature. 
The religion of the mother-goddess was essentially 
one of enthusiasm and strong emotion. 

(e) The old Anatolian cult is essentially a religion 
of ideas, and the ritual comes into existence for 
the sake of embodying ideas in the form of acts 
and ceremonies, which are a method of appealing 
to God, as kindly and all-powerful, to benefit His 
creatures. We have here to deal with what is in 
its essence and original character a religion, and 
not a system of magical rites whose object is to 
compel the deity to act according to the desires 
and caprices of a worshipper possessed of the 
requisite knowledge. Sucia is the true character 
of the Anatolian worship. Yet the general prin- 
ciple on which it is based, viz. that there are 
certain fixed acts and verbal formulae through 
which the deity ought to be approached and to 
which the deity will certainly respond, is one that 
lends itself readily to be perveited into magic. 
The principle is a necessary part of the religion, in 
winch is involved that the whole system of domestic, 
agricultural, pastoral, and national economy must 
be fixed, and that the desired result will certainly 
ensue if the system of acts and rites is followed ^ 

I Ramsay, Cities of St, Paul, p. 431 ; cf. Dt 28 ; less definite 
in Persian rules (see E. L Hicks and G. F. Hill, Manual of 
Greeh Historical Insorintianjf Ovffwrt i am t\ 9n\ 
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out with perfect accAacy. This is easily perverted 
into the magical iJea that the performance of 
certain acts gives to the performer a hold on, and 
power over, the deity. But this magical perver- 
sion is a stage in the degeneration of the rel^on, 
and not essential to it. It is not the case tha^ 
the religion originates out of the magic, but that 
the magic is a perversion of the religion (though 
certainly this perversion began very early). 
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' Vu' . and other Studies in the Hist, of Religion, 

1 Iv ' pp. 103-139, 169-216 ; J. Keil and A. von 
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Ly'^i- Penh'ChrifUm Cerkaiserl. Akad in Wien, Phil hist. 
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